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**  You  see,  sweet  maid,  we  marry 
A  gentler  scion  to  the  wildest  stock  ; 
And  make  conceive  a  bark  of  baser  kind 
By  bud  of  nobler  race  :    Tliis  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  Nature, — change  it  rather  ;  but 
The  art  itself  is  nature." 

Shakespeare. 
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THE  GARDEN  INDEX 


iisriDEx:  TO  ^OLTJinvnE  xi-cv. 


(Illustratione  in  Italics.) 


A. 

Abelia  Ferrata,  42S 

Aberdeen,  flowers  from,  3S8 

Abies  orientalis  aurea,  33 

Abuti'oa  vitifolium,  191 

Acacia  cordata,  403 ;  dealbata,  1 10,  172  ; 
DrumtDondi,  391;  Icprosa,  217;  Uiiuata, 
214 

Acacias  at  Kew,  37  ;  for  pilla'S,  173 

Achillea  rupestris,  IbS,  325,  474,  498 

Achirneres,  201 

Aclne'a  Huiubold'i   446 

Acokanthera  spectabi  is,  17 

Acouite,  the  ^iuter,  70,  US,  20tj ;  disappear- 
ing, 171 

Ada  aurintl c,  74 

Adiantum  chil-nse,  157;  Cl^siannni,  472; 
farleyense,  62;  gracillimum,  188  ;  ^'t'l/wf^'", 
31*3 ;  seabrum,  157 

AdiantuEDs  in  winter,  I^Z 

Adonis  pyrenaica,  142,  327;  culture  of,  192 

Aerides  Hugh',  315  ;  luaculosnm  Schroederi, 
515;  multifloruni  Lobbi,  518;  vaudai-unj, 
27ti ;  Wigliti-inum.  <il*7 

/Eschyraiithus  Hildebrandti,  403,  630 

Afforestation  of  the  U-itish  Is'cs,  430 

Agave  amcTicana  in  R.B.S.  Gardens,  539; 
p  .tatf^rum,  230 

Jglaomorpha  Mci/eniana,  103 

Akebia  quioata,  433 

Allamandas.  12  ;  as  mof  plants,  172 

Almonda  and  early-flowering  thrubj  in  the 
house,  251 

Almonisbuty,  notes  from,  1S5.  540 

Aloe  arboresccDH,  37;  platylcpis,  99 

Alo>.8  in  the  Scilh/  Isks,  303,  483 

Aloysia  citriodora,  170,  216 

Alpine  garden  at  Warley,  Essex,  1G7 

Aifiiiu  garih  a  at  Lucls,  479 

Alpiue  plants  at  the  Bath  and  West  of  Eng- 
land show,  474 ;  protection  of,  238 

Alpines,  choice,  482 

Alsophila  criuita,  185  ;  SlarshalHana,  472 

Alstraimi'ria  pulegrina  alba,  471 

Alum-root,  scarlet,  411 


Alyssuni  saxatile,  Lemon  variety,  3SG 

Alyfsnni",  370 

Aniaryllids  at  Chelsea,  333 

AmaryU  s,  the,  or  Hippeastruni,  247;  bella- 
donna, 26 ;  blue,  the,  3'0 ;  HoUoway 
Felle,  316  ;  hybrida,  89  ;  Major  W  ilson, 
140;  Novelty,  272;  Olympia,  272;  spccu- 
luni,  316 

America,  plant3  from,  105,  239  ;  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  o',  555 

Amorphophallus  variabili;',  142 

Amygdalus  Davldiaca  alba,  145 ;  pt  rsit  a 
magoifica,  140 

Andromeda  axillaiis,  144;  fasiigia'a,  413; 
floribunda,  24S  ;  polifol  a,  366,  413 

Andrcsace  laDugiiio&a,  25,  70,  107,  126,  167, 
170,  192;  farmentosa,  190 

Androsaces,  104,  li*0 

Anemone  b'an  ia  robusta,  205 ;  blue,  tbe, 
414  ;  cnrouaria,  342  ;  Pulsatil  a,  341  ; 
RobinEoniana,  342  ;  St.  Brigid's  ttrain, 
316 

Aneraonf  s.  AldborougTi,  318,  414 ;  blue 
Wood,  342  ;  ia  the  Graj-s,  SSO 

Angrascum  citratum,  203,  254  ;  eburneuro, 
73 ;  FourneriiiiUm,  561 ;  Germinyanum, 
492;  hyaloidef,  115;  pertusum,  498; 
Sanderianum,  402  ;  pesqoipidale,  4i9 

Aiiguloa  Ciowesi  var.  Goweri,  515 

Annuals  for  summer  cutting,  8  ;  some  good, 
126  ;  sowing,  282  ;  summer-flowering,  3i'7 

Anoigantlius  brevifiorus,  312  ;  b.  miaor,  363 

AnFcllia  africana  lutea,  181 

Anthurium  Scherzeriaaum  atro-purpurcvim, 
272 

Antirrhinum,  th3  white,  543 

Aotus  gracillima,  339 

Aphelaadra  niteiis,  37 

Apliidcs,  notes  (-n   405 

Avunogctou  distachyon,  278,  323 

Apo'e  Alfriston,  212;  Jiaddoir  Pippin,  267; 
Bedfordshire  Foundling,  20  ;  Bleuheim 
Orange,  110,  161,  L07  ;  bloom,  the.  29S  ; 
Bramley's  Seedling,  100;  Calville  U  .nge, 
2  ;  fellini  97,  121  ;  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
121 ;  Crimson  Costard,  2  ;  il'Arrt/  Sjucr,  207 


Apple  Dutch  Mignoun-',  66  ;  exports, 
American, (505  ;  French  Crab,  108  ;  Haaweil 
Souring,  100;  Lane's  Prince  Aiherr,  23'  ; 
Lemon  Pirpin,  376  ;  Lincoln  Pippin,  212  ; 
Lor.i  Grosvenor  for  cordons,  200  ;  Norfolk 
Beaufin,  108 ;  Northern  Greening,  209  ; 
Oaklands  Seedling,  473  ;  Pea^good  s  Non- 
such, 620 ;  Pikes  Pearmain,  274 ;  lloi 
d'Am  leterre,  141  ;  scale,  300  ;  Striptd  Btno- 
tin,  211;  Stiined  Beaufin,  335;  hturmer 
Pit  pin,  266  ;  Tom  Knight.  vs;i ;  WeUin^ton 
or  Dumelow's  Seedliuj,',  1(5;  Worcester 
Pearmain,  121  ;  Ycrk.-hire  Greeuinf,  IDS 

Apple  trees,  cirdon,  376;  lives  of,  501; 
X>runing  old,  121 

Ajp-c«,  ^'st,  for  planting  ard  propaeaii-'g, 
Cti  ;  indifferent  v-rietles  of,  63,  108  ;  Italian, 
213  ;  late,  211,  298  ;  notes  on,  IC8  ;  orchaid, 
507  ;  fetocks  for.  best,  100 

Apricot  trees,  feedicg,  376  ;  old,  232 

Apr  cots,  110;  *ni  Ptaches,  early  tliinning 
of,  298  ;  for  profit,  66 ;  manure  water  foi, 
444  ;  on  bare  walls,  2  ;  on  open  walls,  176 

AquiUfjia  gtaiululom,  forming  an  ifft-ctire 
g  oup  in  tilt  rock  gardoi,  193  ;  pyrenuica,  S 

Ardbis  Sturi,  413 

Arachnanthe  Cathcarti,  209 

Aralta  Suhohli  in  a  Vublin  suhi'.rb,  321  ;  tlie, 
cf  Japan, 321 

Araucaria  imbricata,  344  ;  imbricata  tcidirg, 

400 
Arbutus  Menziesi,  38S 
ArcLiu-ia  montana  and  A.  ba'oaricn,  460 
Ari5a!ma  fimbriata,  313,  516  ;  specioaa,  202 
Aristo:ocWa  Goldieiia,  539  ;  orni(ltoc(pha(a, 

Jlu  in  r  of, '2S9 
Arnica  montana,  477 
Aroids,  crossing.  262 
Arpophyllunis,  2ij9 
Artichoke,  new  white  Jerusalem,  95  ;  Jim- 

snlint,  (hr.    irf,it>,  95 

Artichokts,  Globe,  94,  S85 ;  Globe,  from 
fiuckers,  52 ;  Jerusalem,  imp  ovcd  cul- 
ture of,  246  ;  Khutarb  and  Seakale,  se;d- 
ling,  268 

Arum,  paf inf tin vht,  3U 


Aruadinara  Khasyaua,  76 

Ash,  unheilthy,  HO 

Asin.  Minor,  from,  4S:J 

Asparagus,  feedinp',  331  ;  thinning,  557 

Asparagus  beds,  157;  cultnre,400;  plant  ng, 

28; ;  plumosus,  89,  512  ;  plumosvis  aanden, 

272;    South  Atiican,  the,  as  a  wall  pUui, 

355  ;  tw  >  distinct  vatifct.ts  of,  IS 
Asperu^a  hirti,  559 
Asphodel,  a  noble  giant,  539;  blue,  the,  119, 

150  ;  rosy  A'geiian,  the,  274 
Aspidistra  lorida,  88 
Aspleniura  diversif  -liuro.  295 ;  Dnuryi,  4.2  ; 

longissimum,  133  ;  Ma>-i,  472 
Aster  alpiuuF,  461,559;  Novffl  -  Angliie  vgr. 

prfecox,  26 
Ata'^cia  cr^stata,  415  ;  fristata,ajinc  spcciniai 

of,  115 
Athyrium  Filix-fieminacoronatum,  472 
Atiagcnealpina,  316 

Aubrieli-i  Campbelli,  385  ;  HendersoLi,  439 
Aubrietlus,  436,  474  ;  at  home,  414 
Aucuba  japouica  frntta-albo,  33 
Auricula,  tbe,  280,  411  ;  a' pine,  as  a  garden 

pliut,  558 
Auiiculas,  alpine,  outdoors,  70  ;  liardy,  347  ; 

outdijorp,  27 
Azilea  all.it.anp,  220,  S23  ;  amoira.  3S3 :  Au- 

ihony  Koster,  32;  calyciflora,  174;  IIild;i, 

SI ;  mollis  forforciog,  203  ;  poLtica  forted, 

291  ;  Va5e>i,  3S8 
Azileap,  Ghent,  pruning,  365;  hardy.  474; 

interestiDg  class  of,  iOl  ;  smvl-flowertd, 

355 
Azira  integrifoUa,  31 


B  ckhuusia  myrtifoliu,  46 
Baden-Baden,  notes  fr-m.  ItS,  484 
Bal*ntiuni  e  dcita.  436 
B.mboo,  Black,  the,  143 
Bambuta   castilloms,  "<*,   145;    n\rn,    1S5 ; 
\iri-"i-glaMCCScens,  423 
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Barberry,  puiple-leavei,  522 

Barkerias,  Uj 

Bariieki  th,  545 

Bamr ( tut h,  Hamilton,  N.B.,  545 

Bay,  Sweet,  the,  in  Scot  and,  432 

Bean,  Broad,  a  good,  F4  ;  French,  OHborn's 
Early,  557  ;  Syon  Hou-.e,  £57 

Beans,  Broad,  notes  on,  ~'l ;  French,  notes 
on,  111,  lM  ',  3l'1',  375.  555  ;  French,  longing, 
16  ;  French,  runniag,  15  ;  French,  value  of 
early.  Si"! 

Bmainont'm  (jromlifora,  138 ;  gtandiQora, 
vil8  ;  grandiflora  superba,  272,  274 

Bedding  plants,  carpet,  48  ;  summer,  jropa- 
sation  of,  48 

Beet,  Cheltenham  Green-top,  129,  196 

Beet.oot,  52  ;  early.  246 

Bej^i^uia  Duchess  of  Northumberland,  516 ; 
I)'-.  Narsen,  562;  Earl  of  Craven,  516; 
Gloire  de  Lorraine,  18 ;  Gloire  de  Sceaux, 
70;  H.  J.  Infield,  562 ;  kewen^is,  3S7, 
539  ;  Lady  Theodore  Gue=t.  472  ;  Marchio- 
ness f  f  Salisbury,  472  ;  Mary  Cornell,  516  ; 
Miss  Falconer,  oiO  ;  nataltnslp,  403  ;  Paul 
Bruant,  99;  platan;efolla  decoia,  472  ;  pla- 
tapiefolia  illustris,  4T2  ;  piulnata,  119  ;  Rev. 
T.  Little,  516  ;  semperflorens,  foinis  tf,  291  ; 
Sunlight,  472 

Begrnias.  fire-!eaved,  23 

Bellis  sylveatris.  J  51 

Bellfiower,  Chinese,  the,  462 

BeUJioirer,  Chivmni,  at  The  Woodlamls,  Cob- 
ham,  67 

Belvoir  Castle  GnrdenHf  a  pergola  iit,  343  ;  I'ietr 
iji  the  grounds  of,  499 

Beuthamia  fragifera,  145 

Beiheris  Laf-wiiii   424  ;  j'ponica,  144 

Periies  for  decoritiou,  imitation,  59 

BesEera  elegans,  539 

Bifreoaria  t.vrianthina,  515 

B'gnonia  venusta,  200 

Billbergia  nutais  out  of  doo  s   1S4 

Binsted-Wyck,  notes  from,  4i'8 

Blackthorn,  dr ubletlowered,  the,  293 

Bletia  hyacinthma,  275  ;  Sherratt  ana,  115 

Bluebells.  ^74,  490 

Bomarea  Carderi,  59  ;  jiatacoensis,  173 

Bomareas,  23 

Books— 

"  A  Biographical  Index  of  British  and  Irish 
Botauicts,"  148 

"  English  Commons  and  Forests,"  199 

"  Hardy  Ornamental  Ti'ees  and  Shrubs," 
199 

"  Injurious  Insects  and  the  use  of  Insecti- 
cides," 381 

"  Injurious  Infects,"  3  .2 

"  Le  Pfopiietaire  Planteur,"  353 

"  Les  Vieux  Arbres  de  la  Normand'e,  '  313 

'  Odorogr.*phia,"  3sl 

*' Pleafeurable  Poultry-keeping,"  552 

"  Practical  Forestry,"  148 

"The  Amateur  Orchid  Cul'ivator'a  Guide 
Bo  k,"  313 

"The  Garden  of  Japan,"  93 

"  The  Romance  of  the  Insect  World,"  147  ; 

"  The  Rf.yal  Natural  History,"  354 

'  Tree  Pruning,"  199 

B  r-1er  flowers,  hirdy,  for  pots,  313,  355  ;  in 

1S93,  27 
B  rder,  plants  fur  a  poor  dry,  238  ;  terrace, 

a,  259 
Borderp.  dry,   plants  for,   190 ;    herbaceous, 

150.  370 
Borooia  heterophylla,  214;  mejastigraa,  217 
Boronias,  416 

BuugainviUea  glabra  failing,  481 
Bougainvillefls,  418 
Biuvardia  Sang  Lorraine,  23  ;  Trlomphe  do 

Xancv,  23 
Bouvardias,  22 
Bracken,  Australian,  ISO 
Bramble.  rut-Uartd,  fruiting  branch  of  a,  78  ; 

in  a  London  garden,   100 ;    Nootka,  the, 

477  :  Rocky  Mountain,  the,  428 
Brasbia  Liwtenccana,  315 
Briers,  Scotch,  543 
Broccoli  Cattell's  Eclipse,  195;   early,  4fi8  ; 

Model,  102,  512;  notoi  on,  489;  Penzance 

Early  White,  296;  spring,  a  good,  129 
Uidiijfa  Howet  i  lUucina,  474 
lln  iiiHgrovc,  notes  from,  478 
Bronm,  cream,  the,  474  ;  Spanish,  the  vrhite, 

4-^2 
Bro'.ms  in  flower  early,  321 
BrowaUia  sji  ciosa  niajur,  517 
Brownca  Ariza,  163  ;  i  occinea,  217 
Brugmaiisiu  arburea,  5)9;    chlorantha,   650; 

coniigem,    550 ;    Kniirbti,    549 ;    K.    end 

Miini'ii-hnir    Fern,    549;   lutta,  C50 ;  aan- 

guinei,  549;  suaveolens,  549 
Brugrnan^ias,  549 
BnisHuh  Sprouts),  11«,  309  ;  Dwarf  Gem,  llts ; 

rtavDur  in,  52 
BidaiciagIob:H!i,522 
ilulbjiibyllum  com  sum,  37 
Bulbs,  AlKOrian  169;  and  incocts,  85;  in  the 

CMiiHcrvat'iry,  92;  Lily,  dormant,  419 
Biillaces,  KlH 

B  irlui^tonia  Candida,  469  ;  fnigrans,  82 
Bu^h,  Pearl,  tho,  322 


Cabbage    ard    Coleworts,    556;    early,    296; 
KUam's  Etrly,   96,  435;    spring,  283;   St- 
John's  Day,  jo7 
Cabbages,  bolting  of,  417  ;  ea^ly  spring,  129, 

282  ;  ruuning  to  i  eed,  195  ;  small,  34^ 
Caladium  A'-simguy,  472  ;  bulbs,  13  ;  candi- 
dum,  201;  Clara  oe  Hirsch,   472;  Conate 
de  Gerttiny,  550;  esculcntum,  116;  Gas- 
pard  Grajer,  272 

Caladiumw,  200  ;  as  decorative  p'ants,  201  ;  at 
Fo  est  Hill,  455 

Calanthe  Baron  Sch  cB^er,  139,  210;  Bryan, 
57  ;  Florence,  57  ;  Pi  aio-A^'noldiie,  57  ;  Reg- 
nieri.  210  ;  ves'itaWitliamsi,  45  ;  \\illiamsi, 
74  ;  William  Murray,  57 

Calaothes,  180  ;  for  decorati  n  4  ;  notes  on, 
302 

Calceolaiia  fuchs'iefolia,  88,  253 

Calceolarias,  shrubby,  119 

Ca'la  aithiopica,  peculiar  growh  of,  173  ;com- 
pacta  nana,  174  ;  dwarf  ever-blooming,  105  ; 
Little  Gem,  174 

Calliandra  Tweediei,  lf3 

Callicarpa  purpurea,  23 

Calochorti,  hardiness  of,  1*6  ;  new,  480 

Caltba  parnassifulia,  438 

Calj'canthus  pra^cox,  18 

Calypso  boreali",  446 

Camassia  esculent  <,  474 

Cambridge  Botanic  GdrJtns,  310 

Camellii  Exquisite,  140 ;  reticulata,  87  ;  single 
white,  the,  99 

Camellias  at  Waltham  Crofs,  178;  good,  a 
few  99  ;  in  the  open  air,  339  ;  in  the  open 
a'r  in  Berks,  18;  Jajanese,  119;  uut  tf 
doors   306 

Campanuhv  cenisia,  70  ;  G.  F.  Wilson,  25,  67, 
85,  107,  189,  238,  248  ;  h^ylodgensiN,  12i ; 
muralis,  7,  US  ;  Pcrteoschlaoiana,  477  ;  p>/- 
inmiiJ(dis  at  The  Woodlands,  Cobham,  67; 
Raintri,  47;  turhinaia  0.  F.  U'ilaon  at 
ll'arkir  171 

Campanulas,  duraif,  the,  25,  47,  70,  104 

Canna  L.  E.  Bailey,  31« 

Cannas,  105  ;  a  few  good,  461  ;  flowering,  117 

C^ntua  dependens.  290 

Cape,  fruit  from  ihe,  66 

Capri,  Easter  flowers  at.  340 

Capsicums,  culture  of,  283 

Cardf  ons,  111  ;  for  winter  vegetables,  246 

Cardi'us  e-iopliori's,  437 

Carnation  and  Picotee,  the,  305 

Carnation  Alice  Ayres,  168  ;  C.  Cha.lin,  230  ; 
Celia,  552 ;  Challenger,  79  ;  disiase,  7,  47, 
48,  6i,  223,  .533  ;  Ducbess  of  Devonshire, 
517;  Duchess  of  Fife,  517;  Duke  of 
Yo:k,  89,  517;  Germania  in  Scotlaud, 
527  ;  Jamea  O'Brifn,  56^  ;  John  Peter  Ru- 
gus,  58  ;  Leander,  256  ;  Mary  Godfrey,  142  : 
Mile.  Terese  PVanc,  535 ;  Mrs.  Eve'ard 
Hambro,  516  ;  Mrs.  J.  A.  Bevan,  562 ;  Mrs. 
Moore,  550  ;  notop,  83  ;  Primrose  Day,  617; 
H'r  H.  Clcraf',  58;  Souvenir  de  'a  Mal- 
mai'on,  261,  439,  481.  535;  The  Countes«, 
481  ;  Tidal  Wave,  60  ;  Tree,  what  Is  a  ?  402  ; 
Uriah  Pike,  403,  635;  Winter  Cheer,  251, 
481 

Cdrna' ions.  104;  border,  190,  552  ;  final  por- 
ting of,  5  ;  for  pots,  202  ;  for  winter  flower- 
ing, 89  ;  in  pots,  85  ;  in  Scotlan  ^,  278  ;  Mal- 
maison,  481  ;  new,  516  ;  perpetual-flowt-r- 
iog,  290;  seedling,  528  ;  som^  good,  481  ; 
(pot  in,  49S,  660  ;  striking,  89  ;  Tree,  311  ; 
Uriah  Pike  and  Duke  of  York,  481,  535 

Carpenteria  califomici,  548 

Carpet  plar^ts,  hardy,  69  ;  nea*-,  for  shady  or 
half  shndy  positions,  134 

Carrot,  coie  ess,  the,  129  ;  Farisi  n  Forcin?, 
77,94 

Carruts  for  spri'  g  us",  378 ;  late,  36 ;  youDg, 
15 

Carsothorn,  N.B.,  notes  from,  104,  238 

CarsbaltoD,  notes  from,  482 

Catasetum  atratum,  54  ;  gnomu",  .i20 

Catasetums,  two  interjeting,  1^0 

Oatarpil'ars,  539 

Cattleya  Aclandiie,  427  ;  Bowrif-giana,  447  ; 
chocoensis,  254;chryEotoxa,  471, 54S;  gii^as, 
445  ;  giguK,  445  ;  (f .  Smdtnana,  498  ;  labia* a, 
72  ;  Lawrence.jna,  302,  346  ;  Loddigesi,  227  ; 
maxima  Backbou'*ei,  41  ;  Mendcli,  493  ;  M. 
grandillura,  497  ;  M.  L  wisi,  4M  ;  M.  Mrs. 
De  Bani,  471  ;  M.  pieta,  471;  Mossiai,  364, 
549;  M.  alba,  515  ;  M-  imperialis.  471  ;  M. 
matutina,  364;  M.  Mr'.  K.  H  Measures, 
515  ;  O  Brieni-^na,  49?;  PalNs,  318;  Parthe- 
nia,  493  ;  Percivaliana,  SO,  136,  203  ;  P.  alba, 
13S;  Schilleriana,  4i!9 ;  Hehneder.*,  203; 
Sklnneri,  470  ;  suroria,  49^  ;  sfeclo^issima, 
447;h.  DiwBonl,  27rt;Trian:i!,  82,  181,219, 
210,  27fl  ;  T.  albi.  K2.  25* ;  T,  Sicasareslau.i, 
319  ;  'I*.  varieticM.  2  i9  ;  Wulkeri  ina,  24 

Cattleyai  at  Burf  rd  Lcdio,  320  ;  hybrid, 
32S 

Cauliflower,  Walchoren,  494 

CuulKlowors,  oaily,  in  April,  400;  good,  557; 
notes  on,  1.H2 

CoanothuH  dlvaricitus,  423  ;  paplllosus,  523 

Cedar,  Lebanon,  tho,  244 

Celcriac,  largo  ol  rly  Paris,  258 


Celery,  286  ;  fly.  the,  417  ;  notes  on,  132,  398,  I 
508  ;  p" anting,  556  ;  piicking  out,  417  ;  rot- 
ttn,  17 ;  Sulham  Pink,  129 
Celeries,  good  keeping,  12e  ;  throe  good,  77 
Celosias,  440 
Cemetery  garden,  a,  255 
Cerastinm  traodiflorum,  559 
Cercis  siliquastrum,  345 

Chama'durea  fragran",  118 

Cheilantbes  elegans,  133 

Cheiranthus  alj*  nus  Marshall!,  502 

CbeiTy  bloom,  322  ;  Governor  Wood,  97,  122, 
205 

Cherrifsand  aphis,  390;  Morello,  108;  Mo- 
rello,  on  siuh  wads,  39 

Chester,  nutes  from,  544 

Chimonanthus  precox,  18 

C:himoDanttu8es  at  Claremont   35 

Cniouodoxa  Alleni,  192,  238,  279  ;  Alleni  and 
C.  gigantea,  206  ;  cret  nsis,  274  ;  gigantea 
or  grandiflora,  279  ;  sardensis,  279 

Chionndf'xas,  a  n<  te  on,  304  ;  notes  on,  278 

Chiswick,  working  ftudents  at,  164 

Choisya  ternata,  292  ;  forcei,  313 

Chrs'fanthomum  classes  in  EcheduTes,  181  ; 
Florence  Davi",  6 ;  Lady  Lawrencp,  7  ; 
maximum,  189,  279 ;  Mme.  Defgrargc, 
183  ;  Mme.  Ftrdir  atjd  Cayeux,  6 ;  Mr'. 
E.  W.  Clark,  205  ;  Mon".  Weightman,  98 ; 
Pitcher  and  Manda,  6,  98 

CI  rysa*  themums,  Am  ricar,  new,  518  ; 
Aoemone.  314  ;  at  Foot's  Cray,  511 ;  catting 
down,  431;  die  rative,  98;  during  the 
summc-,  4'5  ;  dwarf,  for  exhibition,  7  ; 
earlj'  flowering,  314  ;  French,  new,  183 ; 
from  the  gardens  of  the  Empe  or  of  Japan, 
431  ;  preen,  431  ;  grouping,  182;  liairy, 
1.S3  317  ;  in  paptr  collars.  6  ;  in  New  Z  a- 
laod,  555  ;  late,  5,  56,  60,  98,  U3,  511,  554  ; 
new  French,  55  ;  new  hai  y,  for  1894,  364  ; 
notes,  226 ;  premature  flowi r-buds  on, 
555 ;  propagating,  55  ;  repottipg,  328 ; 
seaEonable  notts  on,  183,  314  ;  selections  of, 

^  54  ;  singl"*,  54  ;  stopping,  214 ;  summer- 
flowering,  280 ;  treatment  of,  328,  555  ;  t«o 
Eood  Januaty,  98  ;  uncertain,  226  ;  useful,  6 

Chysis  bractescens,  254,  271,275  ;  Limminghi, 
446 

Cineiaria,  the,  261 

Cirrhopetalnm  Colletf,  388 

Cistus  florentiuus,  75 ;  obtusifoliue,  482, 
498;  parpvnns,  33 

Cituis  trifollata,  312 ;  vulgaris  myrtifolia, 
90 

Claremont,  notes  f  cm.  404 

Clematis,  a  Urge,  477;  atlnisif  la,  241; 
cirrhosa,  240;  tirihost,  303;  Countess  uf 
Onslow,  662  ;  Dardiana  241  ;  grarenlens, 
210;indivisa,  202  ;  L  lobata,  311  ;"montana, 
459  ;  moiitana,  248  ;  and  Ivv.  52S  ;  m.  under 
gh&s,  403  ;  I'iorna,  240  ;  Vitalba,  stand  of, 
389 

Clem-itiees,  busby-groai  g,  241  ;  from  cut- 
tinge,  325  ;  crafted  r.  layer-^d,  278  ;  hardy 
climbing,  241  ;  wild,  the,  240 

Clerod-^ndron  trichotomum.  33 

Clethia  alnifolia,  434;  a.  for  forcing,  260; 
arborea,  262 

Climbers,  374  ;  hardy,  350  ;  hardy  evergreen, 
75 

ClivIamlniiiP.  229,  260 

CJivias,  313  ;  at  Bridge  Hall,  206  ;  at  Egham, 
230  ;  at  Forest  Hill,  261 

Coc  ocyp^e'una  discolor,  89 

Cochlioda  Noezliana,  394 

Cochliostema  Jacobiauum,  184 

CffiUibella,  3 

Coelogyne  a'pemta,  427;  barbat<»,  137;  cor- 
rugata,  136,  185,  203;  cri-itata  at  Cbes- 
hont,  146;  c.  at  The  Dell,  210;  c.  hnlo- 
leuca,  24,  154;  Ma'>Fangeana,  470  ;  Mossise, 
227  ;  pandurati,  394 

Colt  us  Empress  of  lud'a,  472 ;  Mrs.  F. 
Sander,  229 

Colewort  Rosette,  77 

Col  wcrts,  17 

Coloca'ia  esculenta  for  f  joI,  60 

Columbine.  Siberian,  the,  forming  an  (^^'ectivi- 
group  in  the  roek  garden,  193 

Columbines,  tho,  560 

Comjtfon  Winyafi'i*,  63 

Compton  WinyatflP.  63 

Conifers  and  other  evergreen",  winter  effects 
of,  344;  ch  ice,  rtmuiring,  143;  exo"ic, 
Soo'ch  grown,  value  and  uses  of  34  ; 
newer,  value  and  uses  of,  75 

Coppire  wood,  munagement  of,  533 

Corn  Salad,  494 

Cor  uB  fcrachypoda  variegata,  33 


292 


,  17 


tree; 


siliirica, 
and  sinuhs 


Cornwall,  flowers  tr. 

in,  543 
Coronilla  glauca,  80 
Correa  cardir  alls,  90 
Corylojwii  pauRi    ora,  32 
Cosmiis  bipinnatts,  105 
C  'toncaster  horiz^ntaUs,  323 
Cottage,  a,  in  Ken*-,  621 ;  aarden  near  Cha  in<i, 

Kent,  Ciil 
ddlitgi,  a   in.tt eountr//,  147 
Cottonla  macr  jstachya,  498 
Crataigus  Liolandt  graft  d,  1 1.*-,  1S8.  244  ;  py- 

ricantha,  521 


Creosota  for  stagep,  32 

Cringleford,  notes  on  hardy  plan's  from, 
169 

Crinum  belMonna,  26 

Criuuma  a',  Kew,  387  ;  two  fin^,  477 

Crcc"^sma  or  Crocosmia?  84 

Crccosma  aurea  and  its  varieties,  38 

Ciocus  Boryi.  or  B  ryanus,  i93;  Chiliaa, 
304;  Bdtivu-i  ra'lasi,  126;  IVmm  sianu», 
1S4 

Crocuses,  192  :  a  rote  on,  128  ;  in  bloom,  99  ; 
in  the  Grass.  274;  noies  on,  192;  jerma- 
nent.  225;  sweet-scented,  12S 

CroppU-g,  'ate.  221 

Crops,  ea^ly  51  ;  »  r.-en,  the.  77,  95;  grow- 
ing, for  profit,  1S6  ;  short,  442 

Croton  Mayi,  562 

Crotono,  90 

Crj-s'al  Palace,  basins  and  c  sea  .es  at  164 

Cuckoo  V.  caterpillars,  467 

Cucumbers.  283,  331;  for  co.k-ng,  2o8 ; 
li^ge,  failing,  418 

Cupressvis  macrocarpa  lutea,  33 

Curtant,  double-tlowcre'l,  425 

Currants,  Rtd.  443  ;  improving,  232 

Cuttiogj,  making,  259 

Cyathea  Mast  rsiam,  472  :  pygmiei,  472 

Cyclamens,  hardy.  225  ;  of  poor  colour,  291 

CycnochesLoidigesi,  204 

Cydonia,  or  Pyrus  japot  ica,  3^3 

Cymbidium  affine,  44;  Devi  nianu-n,  53 > ; 
eburneo-Lowiamim,  318  :  ebnrmjum,  20S  ; 
Lowiauum,  179,  340 ;  L.,  a  fiue,  £88; 
Mjstersi  album,  4  ;  fcinense,  4 

Cypripcdium  Adrastis,  5?  ;  b  lUtu'um,  471; 
'caUosum  iSand^ra?,  471  ;  caluuim,  427  ; 
calurum  magnificum  254;  Calypso,  181; 
C  plain  Lendy,  139 ;  cand<.turo,  394 ; 
Chaniberlainia'um,  21 ) ;  Ctambcrlaioi- 
a  um  macr.nthum,  470;  Cbarltsworthi, 
136  ;  coneolor,  1>^0  ;  Frastri,  139  ;  Germiuj- 
anum,  235  ;  Godefroyw,  364 ;  God.seffi- 
anum,  139;  hybridum  Gowerianum,  470 ; 
insitino  albo  -marginatum,  45 ;  insigne 
Monroinum,  45;  Lath  minnum,  236; 
Lanrebel,  3-^0;  Lawrenceaoum  Byeanum, 
470;  Leysenianum,  561;  Lin^leyanum, 
346 ;  Master»idnum,  315 ;  microclnlum, 
3d4  ;  Morganife,  303  ;  Morganiie  l.anyley- 
ense,  67,  2i0;  nifcum,  449,  492  ;  politum, 
74;  porpbyr  chlamy.s  210;  rubrum.  206; 
Schrfeder!e-splendeus,302  ;  selligerum  ma- 
jus,  179  ;  spectabile,  a  fine,  643  ;  Spiceri- 
anuni,  254  ;  superbiens,  235;  viUos'.m.  21  ; 
Warneri,  293;  WiDiamsianum,  210  ;  Wini- 
fred Ho  lington,  3i5  .    «  i 

Cyp.ipediums,  136;  at  Che'sea,  .9;  at  Hol- 
loway  146  ;  at  The  Woodlands,  Streatham, 
492;'f  om  Bristol,  469  ;  Eeedling,  notes  on, 
4L 

Cyrtanth',  tmaHer,  the,  262 

Cyrtopodium  punctatum,  447;  i>unctatum 
splendens.  318 

Cytisus  Alschengcri,  477  ;  And  eanus  from 
seed,  4,8  ;  filipes,  13;  prrecox,  ^83  ;  proli- 
ferus  var.  pilmensis,  59;  purgaris,  388; 
purpurens,  428;  racemosus  varieties  ( f , 
334;  schipkaensis,  559;  scoparius  peu- 
dulus,  544 


D. 


Dabrecia  polifol'a,  514 

Da-dalacanth\i3  macrophyllus,  87 

Daffodil  Countess  of  Annes'ey,  3li>;  first, 
the,  119;  Scotch,  the,  205;  se»son,  the, 
142;  season,  the,  in  the  south  uf  IreUnd, 
36< ;  Sirius,  342  ;  Tenby.  Ibc,  278 

Daffodils  19.',  221,  251.  293;  as  out  flowers, 
175  ;  at  Kcw,  304  ;  at  Long  Ditton,  303  ;  at 
Natrowater,  36!» ;  at  Warley  Piacc  273  : 
double,  forcing.  173;  dwarf,  223;  eaily 
blnoming  of,  206;  forcing.  11.  87:  from 
Chirnside,  N.B.,  274  ;  from  Cork,  251  ;  lu 
ft  New  Zeal.md  garden,  9,  348;  in  pots, 
2  6  ;  in  the  Grass,  185,  28),  P2n  ;  maunnng, 
304  ;  market,  326  ;  newer,  the  best  of  tho, 
353  ;  seedling,  280,  4^^S 

Dahlias,  Cactus,  single,  16S  ;  single,  13J 

Damsons,  lOS 

Dandelion  for  salads,  258  o.*  «ri 

Daphne  Cntorum,  237;  inoioft.  13.  217^251  • 
Mcz^reum,  101;  Mezeieum  W-d  D.  M. 
alKi,  144  ,  . 

Daphnifhvllvim glaucoacens, 365  ; increasing, 
344 

Datura  chlorantha,  471 

D.iv.i'Iia  canariensis,  158 

Delphinium  Alfred  HoLdera  n,  517;  uudi- 
caule,  127  . 

Delphiniums,  347  ;  portion  of  a  group  of,  in 
th<  gardaiofth'  (irnnge,  Kniit^ford.tfntfiirr, 

347  *  r-,-      ■ 

Dcmorar,!,  vegetation  in,  U9  ;   M  atcr  LUtfS  *a 

tin   Hntinxr  (Sardtm'.  at,  189 
DonHrohiuao,  a  mrmster,  235;    Aiafiworthi, 

341 ;  ulbo.snniitiineum,  895  ;  Alcippc,  315  ; 

atro-«iolaceum,  57  ;  barbatxibnn,  V03  ;  Bry- 

nicriannm.  203,  803;  Cambridseonum,  27«; 

eaiialiculatmn,   345;  Ccoksont,  254;  crepl- 

diitjm  gigantoum.  303,  315  ;  Cybele,  2x7 
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Deodr^bium  ralbous'anxmi,  275;  Dcvonia 
num,  'J30;  Euryalu8,  271  ;  Falcoiieri  gigaii- 
teum,  31y;  Farmeri,  210;  Fiiidlayauum,  ■15; 
formo8umgi^anteum,lSD,*J7();glomeratum, 
364;Guiberti,  515;  Harv-ByHiium,  3'J5;  Uee, 
17 ;  heterocarpum,  13S ;  Hiili,  73  ;  Jamesi- 
anuni,  iSi;  Kingiinum,  "275;  K.  album, 
24;  litiiiflorutQ,  394;  lutoDlum  chloroceu- 
trum,  254  ;  mcschat  im  cupreatnm  3i34  ; 
mutabile,  387  ;  nubile  BaUianum  VSi ;  n. 
Seegera;,  493;  n.  splendidissimum,  236; 
Palpeb-a3,  54S  ;  Phalf^nop  is,  14ti,  347;  P. 
SchrcBderianum,  209,  302  ;  polyphlebinm, 
46d  ;  primuliuumjiganteum,  276;  Sibyl, 227; 
speciosum,  SO,  S2  ;  s.  Hilli,  79  ;  tulcatuiu, 
54S  ;  superbum  Huttoni,  271  ;  tianspirens, 
23ii.  409  ;  ve  atrifoliiini,  515  ;  ■virginaie,  227  ; 
Waltouianum,  302  ;  Wardianunj,  3,  115,  209, 
329;  W.  albu-n,  181 

Dendrobiums,  a  note  on,  113  ;  at  Burford 
Lodge,  ISO;  at  Bux  ed  Park,  li9  ;  at 
Fore-t  Hill,  275  ;  weevils  in,  24 

Dendroniecon  rigiduin,  127 

Derm^toliutrys  taundersi.  >'0 

Deutzia  giacilis.  forcing,  213 

Devon,  fSjuth,  January  in,  151  ;  February  in, 
207  ;  March  io,  313  ;  April  in,  411  ;  May  in, 
497  ;  the  weather  in,  47S 

Diacrium  bicornutum,  302 

J}iani/nt.t  a'pinnSy  53  ;  call'zo  U9,  423,  539; 
Cyclops,  539  ;  Grievei,  477 ;  M  chael  Foster, 
483 

Diconia  Zeyheri,  LSI 
'Dict3-ueliDe  Wilfordi,  i:^3 

Dielytra  spectahilis  alba,  367 

Diervllla  canadensis,  43 » 

Dimorph'itheca  grarniaifolia,  312 

Dion  pectiuatum,  2.0 

Dionfea  muscipula,  3t39 

Diplacus  Sunbeam,  550 

Disa  grandiflora,  301 

Disas,  liybrid.  3S7 

Dipcaria  lon<isplna,  459 

Dodecatbeon  Me  'dia  album,  502 

Bogwood,  be3«-,  the,  188 

Dond  a  Epipactis,  (i9 

Do  onicum  austriacutn  majvis,  32t3 

Dorunicume,  342,  370 

Draba  bruni^folia,  30il 

Drabas,  230 

D  acTJua  austrilis,  119  ;  Bartoni,  140;  Ouv- 
rardi,  5ii2  ;  PriLcess  May,  1-lJ 

Dracaenas  as  decoi-ative  plants,  173  ;  forjro- 
pagatipg,  12 


East  ShPen,  Orchids  in  flower  at,  548 

Easter  flowers  at  Capri,  340 

Echeveria  retusa,  88 

Echinop.-i.    174  ;    bana'  icus,   175  ;     exaltatus, 

175  ;  globifer,  175  ;  Rifro,  175;  ruthenicus, 

175;  sphaerocephalus,  175  ;  spinosua,  175 
Echium'arborescens,  290 
Eichornia  crassipea,  4-S4 
Elai:vgnus  edulia,  474  ;   lonsripep,  425  ;   pun- 

geu9  aureo-vaiiegati  8,  101 
Ebeocarpus  reticulatus,  543 
Elisema  longipetala,  477 
Bhii't  Ihdl,  Li-ii'U,  a  portion  of  the  rock  garden 

at,  479 
Encephalartoa,  90 
Enemies,  garden,  429 
Epacris  ininiata  spkndeus,  4?3 
Epidendium  enibesceus,  13S  ;  macrocbilum 

album,  ISO  ;  nemorale  majua,  319  ;  O'Brien- 

ianum,  275  ;  polybulbon,  57  ;  Walliei,  254 
Epigsei  lepens,  266;  an  inttresting  plant  for 

dry  and  shad>i  posUiona  hi  the  rock  garden^ 

193 
EpiphjUum  Makoyaciim,  331 
Epi|.hylhuus,  90 
Eranthemum    Anderson!,    11  ;    argenteuni, 

11  ;    cinuabarinuni,    2iiO  ;    Eldorado,    11  ; 

igneuni,  11  ;  rnacrophyllum,  11  ;   puJchel- 

luin,  11  ;  ianguinolentuui,  11 
Erantheniunis.  11 
Erantliis  eilicus.  192 
Eremurus  himalaicus,  477 
Er'a  jeridostachya,  271 
Erica  cirnea,  184,  206,  243;  codonodes,  188; 

persoluta  alba,  313  ;  vtotrirosa,  ^J  ;  vintri- 

cnsa  and  its  varieties,  87 
Erigeron  philadelphicus,  5()4 ;  specioaus  su- 

perbus.    1S4  ;    ma/ti-radiatt'S  in  the  go.rdtn 

at  Wad<fi  piare,  171 
EriQus  alpious,  432;  alpinus  on  »tone  ntf'pit, 

134 
EriostemoQ  buxifoliua,  120 
EriobtemoLS.  174 

Eryiigium  alpinum,  562  ;  Olir'" rianinn,  223 
ErythroliMna  conspicu^i,  255.  294,  339,  414 
Erythroniuni  americanum,  327  ;   Hartwogi, 

29;i,  339,  -)S2 
Escallonia  Phillipiana,  544 
Kuolyptus  citriod)  ra,  217  ;  ha-diness  of,  142 
Eucbaris  bulbs,  fl  iwring  of,  S  J 
Eucryphia  piiinatifolia,  'J'l 
Eulopbiella  Elis;ibethit(,  315,  346 
Euonyui'is  radlcana  variegatu',  187 
Eupatorium  odo  atum,  28  ;  probum,  117 


Fuphorbia  jacqulniivfltira,  17 
Eurycles  Cunnin.hinti.  339;  sylvestris,  383 
Euryof  s  pectinatus.  455 
Exeter,  rutes  from,  23i 
Exhibition  ^ea8on,  the  comiog,  332 
Exhibitions  and  their  uf  es,  332 
Exf^choTda   Alberli,   383;    grandiflora,    322, 
13J,  344,  3S3,  423 


Fagus  rotundifolia,  516 

Feb  uary,  in,  150  ;  in  South  Devon,  207 

Ftrn,B(ars-paic,  the,  103;  Bear's-paw,  the, 
103  ;  Cushion,  the,  436  ;  Maidin-hair,  Aint- 
tican,  393 

Ferns  certiBcated  in  1 893.  103,  192,  218;  de- 
ciduous, seasonable  notes  on,  104  ;  Filmy, 
cool  treatment  of,  253 ;  for  cutting,  61  ; 
Irom  Jamaica,  61,  103  ;  hardy,  379  ;  hardy 
ex  tic,  for  exhibition,  296;  in  th>'  rork- (jar- 
dm  Kffyctirfhj  firoxjnd,  380;  Maiden-hair, 
Chilian,  157  ;  Jlaiden-hair.  forcut'ing  133  ; 
Mairlen-hai  ,  market,  (2  ;  Maiden  -hair, 
North  American,  lU  ;  notes  on,  295  ;  over- 
potting,  evils  of,  295  ;  repotting,  253  ;  small, 
for  shady  nooks,  303 ;  small,  for  muuy  or 
slightly  shaded  positions,  3S0  ;  T.  ee,  62  ; 
watering  and  feeding,  135 

Ficaria  grandiflora,  438 

Fig  t'-ee,  a  productive,  546 

Fig  tre  s,  feeding,  390;  forced,  notes  on, 
357 

Figs,  early,  good.  213  ;  totes  on,  131,  S85  ;  on 
open  walls,  267  ;  pot,  31 ;  pot,  early,  507 ; 
protecting,  20,  161 

FindJay,  Mr.  Biuce,  118;  presentation  to, 
430 

Florists"  flowers,  naming  of,  the,  291 

Flower,  a  Whitsuntide,  436 ;  picture',  French, 
460 

F  owerbeds,  smiU,  526 

Flower  boxes,  planting,  279 

Flower  garden  n^tes,  8,  26,  48,  68,  85,  105, 
126,  171,  190,  23S,  279,  370.  558 

Flower  gardens,  judging,  461 

Flowers  and  pi 'nts  in  tbe  house,  14  ;  and  fog, 
18 

Flowers,  advancing,  indoors,  293;  Bird's- beak 
*r  Skullcap.  289 ;  continuous  blooming, 
hardy,  557  ;  cutting,  418 ;  dyed,  in  France, 
100;  hardy  white,  48;  imported,  274;  in 
Ireland,  119;  old-fashioned,  85;  outdoor, 
for  Easter,  238 

Fog  and  flowers,  18 

Fogs,  London,  30 

Foliage  for  cutting,  162;  plants,  indoor,  for 
cutting.  162  ;  shrubby,  for  cutting,  162 

Fontainebleau,  at,  399 

Food,  garden,  home-grown,  203 

Fordi:  Abbuf,  tht  cloiihrsat,  478 

Forestry,  urit'sh,  102  ;  prdcttcal,  333,  414, 
537 

Forsyth'a  intermedia,  272,  323;  suspeLsi, 
24ci;  viridissimj,  311,  322 

Forsytbiaa  a^  town  plints,  424 

Foxijloves,  528 

France,  djed  flowers  in,  100;  noes  fr.m, 
399 

Freeaiasat  Kew,  119 

Fritillaria  aui-ea,  230,  251  ;  Sewerzowi,  19J ; 
zagrica,  S,06 

Fritillaries,  a  note  on,  386 

Fritillary,  Soakes-head,  292  ;  the,  339 

Frost,  a  severe,  in  May,  457 

Fruit  and  Roses  in  the  west  of  England, 
506 

Fruit  culture,  hardy,  122  ;f  ozen,  108  ;grjw- 
ing,  121 ;  growing  by  farmers,  39,  1C9  ; 
hardy,  for  profit,  401 

Fruit  houses,  14,  30,  50,  71,  92;  houaes, 
shading,  546;  notes,  39  ;  prospects,  2i 2  231  _ 
33J,  357,  392  ;  prospects  in  Notts,  413 ; 
prospecta  in  the  north,  301  ;  show,  273, 
293,  291  ;  BpiiDg  protection  of,  160; 
thinning,  505 

Fruit  tree  bonders,  aour,  356  ;  culture,  467 

Fruit  trees,  476  ;  aphides  on,  520;  buddinr, 
519  ;  espalier.  man.tgement  of  3S'J  ;  hirdy, 
manuring,  16(3  ;  insects  injurious  to,  335  ; 
insects  on,  2SS ;  sickly.  442 ;  on  walls, 
443  ;  summer  pruning  of,  4t9 ;  wall,  aphis 
oD,  161  ;  forced,  2S7 

Fruits,  packing,  504 

FucVitia  fu'gen',  7  ;  S  orm  King,  105  ;  tri- 
phylla,  477 

Fuchaiaa,  481  ;  saall  flowered,  544 

Furze,  Spanish,  the,  458 


G. 


GailJardia  fjrandiHora,  hovl  rifled  icit/i  ifoircrs 

oj\  32  J 
Gjillardias,  3'5,  52S,  £67 
Gdlaalhu4  AHenl,  191;  Rlwesi  gloVoixiP,  09 ; 

Fisteri     100,     150,     184,     206     252,    368; 

grandirtoiu  ,  151  ;  robustui,  106,  119 
Galax  aphyha,  25 
Galeandra  Devoniana,  139.  443 
Gal  tenia  cand  leans,  46 


Garden,  the,  and  its  work,  551 

Gardenia  citriodora,  174;  StaDleyaiia,  339 

Gardening    two    hundred   yfars    ago,     255; 

wild,  60  ;  wild,  in  wrods,  142 
Garland  F(»in ,;  th. ,  237 
Ganyat-Uiptici,  101.  144,  184 
Gisterias,  ihf,  100 
GauifieriatrichfphylU,  387 
Gcuisti  hispanica,  36d  ;    praecox,  383  ;  aco- 

patia  Andreana,  501 
Gentiara  sculis,  4S3 
Geranium,  a  white,  477,  539;  Wa'lichianum, 

439 
Gtinii  I'orrineum,  SS4  ;  doub  e  scarlet,  the,  285  ; 

Heldjeichi,  368  ;  reptans,  292 
Giump,  the   284 
Giant  plants  at  reaf,  22 
Gladiou*  ChiHsi,   105:  C  operi,  539;  ntes 

(  n  the,  46  ;  opposi  ifoli  is,  440  ;  suli  hurtus, 

301 
niaiioli,  hyl  rlfl,  in  p  ts,  116 
Gla*r  evin,  botany  at  the  Morel  Form,  318; 

flowers  at.  5M  ;  no'cs  frrim,  484 
Gleichtnia  d-ch  •♦oni-',  435  ;  M  ndel',  133 
(lolie  Flowers,  373 
Gloxinia Lad?s,  506 
Goniophlebium  subauriculalum.  133 
Gooseberry  buds,   prtso'vicg,   109;  culture, 

profit.tble,  334  ;  r^d  spider,  the,  335 
Gooseberiies    as    a  fence,    96;  pruLing,   2; 

tvo  Trofltable,  4t.7 
Grape  BdrbaroEsa,  110;  B"Wood  Muscat,  109, 

161,  20'.;  Mairesfle'd  Court.   40,   107,   213, 

231  ;  Royal  Vineyard,  301.  444 
Or-pe  Hyacinths  in  pots,  174 
Grapes,    capricious,    65 ;    culture    of   under 

gl if 8, 547  ;  fertilisation  of.  288  ;  Fron'ignan, 

231  ;  market,  ],  20,  26^  ;  Muscat,  219,   397  ; 

r'lst  on,   96;  scalded,  52u  ,  selected  stocks 

of,  476;  selected  Btocke  of  diff  re  ^t  varieties 

of.  441  ;  thinning.  198,  3  7 
Grasa  Gum  Tree  of  Au'tralia,  the,  173 
Greenhuu'-e  flower^,  a  happy  mixture  of,  292  ; 

plante,  haidwooded,  valuable,  260  ;  plants, 

three  good,  89 
Grevlllea  Pteissi,  174 
Giiflir.ia  ornata,  214 
Griso'inlas,  the,  343 
Guelder  Rose,    Chine-e,   under  glaae,   311; 

forced,  249  ;  ih-  large,  '122 
Guildford,  notes  from,  70 
Gum,  Sweet,  the,  35 
Gunnera  magellanica,   483  ;   manicata,    85  ; 

si-ahm   at  Sarroii'   Hat'.r   Park;   co.   Down, 

I.fland,  21 
Gunnerubury  House,  Acton,  notes  from,  252 
Gymnogrammas,  90 


Hwmmthus  Kalbieyeri,    383;    maltifl  rja, 

290 
Hailstorm,  recent,  the,  3)2 
Hair  woims,  540 
H  lesia  tetrjptera,  388 
Hamaitelis  arb'^>rei,  76,  144 
HardenVergia  Comptoniai'a,  230 
Hirdy    flowers    for   honse-work,  85;   from 
seei,  502;  ►■howirg,  49d ;  varitty  i',  305; 
at  Forest  HUl,  461 
H^jrdy  planta,  437;  at  GuildEoid,  484;  for 
the  flower  giirJen,  105  ;  hatd'nessof,  8  ;  in 
pots,  sending  out,  225;  notei  on,  25,  482; 
from  Cringleford.  169 
Hazel.  Witch,  the,  145 
Heaths,  use  n',  415 
Hedir>n"ag,  the,  291 
Hed  ra  Helix  tessellat^,  37 
Helianthemum    unibdla  um,   559 ;    vulgare 

var..  474 
Helianthus  decipctalus  372;  hetiflnrus,  373  ; 
iiii'ltijforn.s,  373  ;  multiHorus,  373  ;   Hgidus, 
373 ;    Wf/*(/M.*,  372;   rigidus  Miss  Mellisb. 
541 
Heliconii  illustris  rubricaulis,  472 
Heliconias,  117 
Heliotrope  Mme.  Alfred  Car.  iere,  474;  oji  a 

icatfyUf} 
He  iotropes,  151 

HelleborJs  maximus,   67;    niger  (Bath   va- 
ri-ty,  26;  orieattlia,  eeedling,  1^56;  va*-., 
90 
Hel  e^ores  as  cut  flower^.  b9 
Helonias  bullata,  413 
HemToc  Ilia  Frances.  562 
Hemiteli  I  Luideni,  472 
Heniiteltna,  new.  472 
Hemp,  African,  the,  528 
Hepatica  acutiloba,  327 
Hepati-as,  60,  lOl  ;  moving,  256,  349 
Herbaceou<i  flowers  in  thi  kitchen  g'rden, 
3s;i ;  jilants,  8,   171;   notes  on,  484;  thin- 
ning'shouts  of.  414 
Herb;iriuHi  specimens,  113 
Herbs,  198 
He-ts,  West,  weather  in,   142,  isr.,  208,  230, 

294,  318,473,488,  510 
Heuchora  sanguinoi,  408,  411.  438,  483 
Hibiscus  chrysanthus,  105;  Chi'ds' hjbrid'*, 

105 
Hip;cistrum  proccrum,  350 


Holly  as  a  shelter,  145 

Holhes  in  Epping  Wools,  522 

Honeysuckle,  Japanese  and  Chinese  species 

of,  3j7;  European  spfcies  of,   307;  North 

American  species  of,  308;  ffrotring  over  an 

n(r/;,306;  winter,  the,  59,  163 
Honeysuckles,  c  ilture  of,  305  ;  twining,  306 
Horse  Radish,  72 

Houl'etiaodoratissima  antioquiensis,  426 
House,  plauig  In  pota  for  the,  264 
Hovei  el  iitica,  217 
Hoya  caniosa  failing,  482 
Hyjcinth,    amethyst,    the,    432;     French, 

straw-coloured,  261  ;  Water,  the,  484 
Hyacinths,  Grape,  tbe.  305  ;  Roman,  202 
Hyacinthns  JZ'irtus.  99  ;  linta*^-  s,  273 
Hydrangea    hortensis    vaieguta.    214,    262 

petiularis.  522;  Thomas  Hogg,  12 
Hydrangeas,  12 
Hymenophylluin  cMloense,  4"^ 


II  eris  jucunda,  438 

Ig^uldtn,  Mr.,  j  reaontation  to,  474 

Iniintophyllum  mini;itum.  >S 

Impatient  aur.coaia,  SO,  339  ;  Sultan',  forms 
of,  119 

In.secis,  deatructirn  (f,  by  fungi,  324;  in- 
jurious to  fruit  tiees,  335 

lonorsis,  72;  paniculata,  17.  72;  utricular- 
oid  -p,  72 

l\  onuei  par  dutat',  105 

Ip'ea  Sf  ecio  a,  138 

Iris  alata,  327;  Bakeriana,  126;  b'acteata, 
428,  432  ;  bracteata  and  I.  macrosiphon, 
474  ;  Cbinrse,  the.  205  ;  rristata  127;  dwarf 
crested,  thp,  127  ;  German,  the,  420  ;  Ger- 
man, rotes  on  the,  84;  Helenip,  316;  Hia- 
trio,  59.  69,  79,  09  ;  iberi-  a,  312  ;  lacustris, 
4.J9,  482 ;  Leon  Tolstoi,  543 ;  Lor  eti, 
477;  Mae  thereai,  462  ;  misBonrensie, 
432;  macrosiphon,  428.  432  ;  482  ;  re- 
ticulata cyan  a,  192;  I.  r.  mojor.  119; 
I.  r,  soph'.cent-is,  100;  I.  r.  aa  a  pot 
bulb,  173,  412;  Robim-oniina,  511;  Rosen- 
bach'ana,  230;  t.ctorum  or  tomiolopha. 
498;  Eiberi*n,  the,  4'-2,  .502;  ttylnsa  at 
Cork,  17,  84,  126.  16S,  385;  varicgata. 
Prince  of  Orange,  517  ;  Vartani,  37  ;  vtrna, 
439.  502 

Irises,  bulbous,  at  Leamington,  338  ;  by  water 
at  li'nrhij  P.ar. ,  179;  dwarf,  386;  early- 
flowering.  255 ;  from  Oakwood,  79 ;  G*  rman, 
Ih'eegooi,  428;  ingroupp,  239;  Oncocyclus, 
528  ;  pa'ntinga  (f,  251  ;  rare,  367  ;  ISpiuish, 
525 

Isoloma  hireuta,  262 

Ivy,  the  bronzed.  34 

Ixias  and  Babianas,  387 


J. 

Jaborosa  Integrlfolla.  413,  462,  501 

Jameaia  amelcaua,  428 

Jinkiea  HelJreicti,  338,  342 

January  in  South  Devon,  151 ;  rainfall  in.  ViO 

Japan,  a  note  from,  174 

Jasoiinum  grdcillitiium.  17;  nudifloiimi,  141 

J.tfeisiiii  diphylla,  ISO 

Judaa  Tr*>e,  the,  345 

Juncus  effusu9  spiralis,  4S3 


K. 

Ka?impfe -^a  Kiiki,  539 

Ka'e.lAspai-agus,  for  spring,  55  3;  hearting, 

Read's,  29) 
Kalo«,  hardy,  16,  52;  notes  on.  309;  varie- 

pated,  258 
Kalmia  latif.'lia  forced,  243 
Kerri*  japonica,  367,  424 
Ktfton  Cottagi,  41 
Ktw  Guild,  the,  120 
Kit.hen  garden,  15,  31,    51,  79,  77,  91,  550, 

554;ciopp,  new  sro  iiirt  for,  416 
Kitchen  gardening,  Mr.  Bruce  Flndlay  on,  06 
KnipHofii  loogicollis,   S7 ;    piu.iflora,    428 

Tucki,  428,  474 


Lach'-nalia  fturea  gigantea,  90  ;  Nelsoni,  142  ; 
ptndula,  355  ;  reflexa,  290  ;  rosoi,  334,  3i.3 

L<>chenalias,  23,  355,  403  ;  at  Kew,  311  ;  new, 
206 

Lagerotrremia  Flos-Reginaj,  the  homo  of.  117 

La'lia  albida  bella,  82  ;  anceps,  24  ;  a.  alba 
and  varieties.  146;  a.  Fitcbiana,  114;  a. 
A8hworthi>tna,  57  :  a.  Hilliana,  24  ;  a. 
SclmKdcriina.  44;  a.  St- 11a,  115.  254  ;  a. 
Vuitfhiana.  115;  autumnaUa  alba,  4;  a. 
atro  rulwns,  74;  Boothiana,  :US;  cinna- 
bar ni,  364  ;  flava,  346  ;  furfurioea,  4,  ^-2  ; 
Qould'ana,  3,  82  ;  grandls  tenebro'a.  2:)5, 
SI9  ;  mijalia,  4i;o ;  poduncuhiris,  114;  pur- 
purati.  394  ;  superbiens,  227  ;  e.  t^ucsneli- 
an»,  146;  Donmuiiana,  548 
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Lselio-Cattleya  Avlingi,  471;  Canhamian?, 
561;  Frederick  Bt-yle,  4V0,  471  ;  Hod.  Mrs. 
Astor,  130 ;  leiicoimita,  4'.'2 ;  tencbrosa 
(Pitt's  var.),  5t;i ;  Tydei,  139 

TaeliM   Mexicui,  2 

Landscape  work  in  Hyde  Park,  38 

Lapageria,  culture  tf  the,  550;  rosea  and 
sUa,  311 

Larch  disease,  the,  184,  534 

Lawn  wireworm  in,  1*54 

Laxenburtj,  a  note  fmni,  251 

Leaves,  vuhie  (-f  dlfftrcat  kinds  oF,  564 

Ledum  paUistrc,  384 

Letk,  Lyon,  the,  5"2 

Leek**  for  late  use.  401 

L  io)  hyllmu  bnxifo'ium  prostrMum,  413 

Lef  notia  le' nurus  142 

Leptosfcrmums,  312 

Leschenauliias,  1W> 

Lettuce,  Cabbage  Lee'e  Immensa  Hardy, 
493,  557  ;  Exrlv  Cjs,  245  ;  good  forcing,  a, 
24(i ;  Perfect  Gem  for  frames,  37S  ;  Water, 
the,  484 

Ltttuces  for  forcing,  36  ;  summer,  401 

Leucojum  vernum  carpat'cum,  106 

Leucopoaron  laneeo'atue,  80 

I  eucothoo  recurva,  2d  ;  spinulosa,  400 

Li'.".rti(tJ'nn)iona  in  i^romlnait  position^  192 

Litonia  florihunda,  :i8 

Lilacs,  forced,  214  ;  iu  the  Loadoa  squares, 
405 

Lifium  auraiifin  at  lahrn,  Shilldagh,  Ireland, 
0  ;  a.  in  Ireland,  9  ;  Bakerianum,  219  ;  can- 
illtlum,  2Sl  :  c.  failing,  3S5,  500;  c.  under 
glass,  402:  giganteum,  501  ;  llarriii,  215; 
Henrji,  47S  ;  Krameri,  503;  Lewi,  21S  ; 
neiJilcnse,  219;  primulinum,  219;  upccio- 
nuiiL  liulh  of,  90  ;  s.  Krf>tzcti,Ql  ;  s.,  shotrinfj 
f>a/jilnf'f/,-nirih,i>0;  siilphuteum.  119,  219; 
the  sfeciosura  group  o*,  90;  Thomsoni- 
anum.  3tlS,  38?,  428 

Lilies,  Burmese,  218;  diseasrH,  504;  early, 
notes  on,  5;7  ;  Water,  3.S7  ;  Water,  and  the 
weather,  498;  in  Norfolk,  293  ;  iilanting,  368 

Lily,  Belladonna,  tlie,  84  ;  Madonna,  the,  hi 
a  Devonshire  garden,  SSI;  M.,  the,  under 
glass,  482 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  385:  crowns,  tome  grown, 
201 

Lihf.  Rool- trood,  the,  Hoircrs  of,  36  ;  Takefcima, 
planting  the,  70  ;'Uke  IsLrn-?,  the,  23 

Lily,  Lotus,  the,  BIS 

Lily,  Sac  ed,  the  Chinese,  484 

Llmnocharis  Humboldti,  484 

Lioaria  anticara,  339  ;  pallida,  225 

Linariaa,  128,  IGS,  189  ;  best,  the,  110 

Liphcok,  note  J  from,  539 

Liqiidambar  styracidua,  35 

L'ndley  library,  2:^0 

Lithnsfn  rtii  II lit  protftratum ,  apy'eading ovt  f  roeks, 
135  ;  rosmar.nifolium,  230 

Lithospermump,  482 

Loniora  Captl/oliuia,  307;  confum,  307; 
ctiUKca,  307  •,J!iiva,  307  ;  grata,  307  ;hir8uta, 
'S07  ;  Japan ica  507  ;  temperrirens,  Zi7 ',  Pu'.- 
livandi,  539  ;  European  species  of,  107  ;  Ja- 
pincse  and  Chioese  species  of,  3U7  ;  N^rth 
American  spe^:cs  of,  308 

Loniceras,  the,  306  ;  culture  of,  308 

Lorope'-alum  chincnss,  228.  2!>2 

Loxwood,  nott  s  from.  460,  ^59 

tuculiagratissinia,  79,  'JH,  217 

Luisii  IVycbp,  498 

Lupiiii'n  po'iiphijll   s,  459 

1  upines,  459 

Lycaatc  cruenta,  70;  ggantoi,  13S,  210, 
315;  fulvc?cun8,  276;  nusochl«ua,  122; 
plana  Mfasurcsi.ina,  3^5;  Schillei  iana, 
138  ;SkinT«eri,  2in  ;S.  alba.  181,  3i7  ;  S.  und 
varieties,  79 ;  H.  Mrs.  H.  Ballantine,  227 ; 
S.   Heginf"",  S*"'! 

Lychniw  v  spjilina  ?,  -xJ.|  558 

Ly,*odium  dicl.otinum  po'ydactylon,  513; 
st:oindtn9at  Wv.  Ui/  Tkue,  l62 


M. 

Magnolia  conspicua,  90,  293,  310  ;  c  at  Syo  i 
House,  323  ;  r.  in  a  m.ff,  36^  ;  hypoleuca, 
32;  parviflon,  471,  477;  Soulang.  ana,  322  ; 
stellata,  32,  291;  h.  in  pots,  313;  Watsoni, 
4  2 

Magnolias  as  c-t  floweis,  365;  Japiccs*, 
now,  101 

MallotuH  japonims,  421 

Manottia  cor  if  lia,  17 

Manure,  mdt  duHtas,  540;  scawtcd  as,  18 

MaplcM,  Japanese,  ISS  ;  varicga  ed-leavcd,  458 

Muppa  Porteana,  432 

Mitranta  Ma?i'angeana  atrata,  472  ;  M.  floren- 
tina,  472  ;  M.  nietallics  472 

Murattia,  Aslt-Ieivtd,  tie,  436 

M  ricas,  the,  :i7 

Market  garden  notes.  38,  78 

Mark-t  gurdeUM  and  the  frost,  493 

MurrowK.  Ve/itet  iblp,  early,  265 

Masricvallia  Asmodti,  515;  Calliope,  561; 
Chiiiiiera,  276;C.  aurca,  302;  eleplanti- 
cups,  82  ;  gar^antua,  227,  320  ;  glaphyran- 
tha,  515  ;ignoavaM«tie8,  236;  Parlatore^na, 
5J5  ;  Hhuttloworthi,  427  ;  Vtitchiua 
graudltio-a,  5i9 


Masdevallias,  301 ;  at  The  Dell,  236 

Maurannya  Barclayana,  544 

Maxillaria  Lawreneeana,  271  ;  venusta,  492 

MaxilUrlas,  320 

May,  a  severe  frost  iu,  457  ;  day  and  M^y 

blossom,  387;  in  South  D^von,  490;   the 

cold  snap  of.  495 
M'gasei  cordifulia  purpure",  430  ;  Straebeyi, 

27S 
Megaeea",  a  note  on,  90 
Mclastoma  malabithrica,  339 
Melon,  Centre  of  EngUnd,  473  ;  Eclipse,  517  ; 

Gunton  (.iraiige,  520;  Musk,  Banana,  105; 

Musk,  Emerald  Gem,  105 
Mi-loan  as  cordons,  110,  l*'.l  ;  canker  in,  390  ; 

Brst  crop  of,  the,  64  ;  flavour  in,  300 
Menziesia  empet  ifolia,  £66 
Mertentia  maritima,  439 
M'  spilas  grandiflura,  459  ;  Snowy,  the,  318 
Mezer^-on,  autumn-flowering,  the,  143 
Miconia  vesica' ia,  472 
Mierolepia  hirta  crista^a,  133 
Mignonette  Machet,  313 ;  trjnsplanted,  127  ; 

Tree,  3=6,  403 
Miltonia  Pha'senopsis,  203  ;  Roezli,  74  ;  Rus- 

selliana,  340  ;   spectabilis,  402  ;  vexi  la  ia, 

533;  rcxilUtiin,  536 
Mimulus  mo-chatus,  217 
Mimuluses,  7 
Mint,  51 

Mistletoe,  34,  244 
Mitraria  coccinea,  540 
Mocassin  Flower,  a  fine,  543  , 
Mock  Orange,  golden,  the,  367,  424 
Mock  Or*»nges,  t«-o  fine,  541 
Monkey  Puzzle,  the,  in  pistures,  75 
Monoctijf  turn  Lemon'anuni,  202 
Montbretias,  wintering,  68 
Morisia  hypoga?a,  305,  43ij,  4S2 
Mormodes  Rolfe^,  57 
Muhlenbeckla  complexa,  85 
Mulberry,  propagating  the,  161,  16.1.  231 
MuBcari  ncglect'm  niaj -s,  203;  piir.d  xum, 

342;  Rhidn',  106 
Muscaris,  the,  305 
Muscat  Grapes,  qua'ity  cf,  from  old  Vines, 

377 
Mushroom  bed?,  frcsb-cut  turf   for  soilirg, 

153  ;  soiling,  222 
Mushrooms,  diseased,   208 ;    gathering,    52 ; 

in  India,  222  ;  in  summer,  493 
Musk,  Harrison's  Giant,  217  :  plant,  217 
Myosotis  lithospermifilia,  439 ;  Rechstaineri 

438 
Myosotidi'im  nobile,  474 
Myriophylluni  pros;rpinacoides,"4S4 


N. 


Name,  a  pood,  wanted,  362 

Nanodes  Medusaj,  319 

Narcissus  abscifsus,  312;  Cervante  iatCoik, 
181;  cyclamineufi,  If  2,  530;  Ilorsfieldi  at 
Heaflfort,  525;  Jlomfhtdi  in  tin  ffarif-n  at 
Hiadfori,  Co.  Meath,  525;  hybrid,  a  beauti- 

■  ful,  142 ;  hiibrld,  Snoirdrop,  106 ;  incom- 
parabilis  Stel'a,  110;  Leedsi,  318;  minimus, 
90,  163 ;  nanus,  256 ;  pftllidvis  pneox  as- 
turicus,  306;  Pheasant's-tye,  large-flow- 
ered, the,  438;  ponder  >f  a,  203;  piincers, 
3U6  ;  Queen  of  Wpain,  iOO,  201  ;  retffxrd,  fJu, 
360;  tridymus,  306;  Iriandrus,''6b9;  Tri- 
mon,  l'^2 

Nareivsi,  hybrid,  lecture  on,  R30  ;  mprket, 
412  ;  seedling,  from  Cong,  251 ;  two  good 
late.  4f'3  ;  vigorous,  306 

Narn.w  Water  Park,  Co.  Down,  Ireland,  21 

Nect  rine  Humboldt,  12'2  ;  Lord  Naoier,  297 

Nectarines  for  market,  165  ;  tclcct,  232 

Nelumbium  speciosino,  318 

Xcoltia  Nidu^-tvis,  470 

Xeuttopteris  Nidus  avis,  133 

Nephrolepisep,  the,  62 

Nerioe  undulata,  17 

New  Zealand  garden.  Daffodils  in,  9 

Nicotiana  col'.ssea.  86  ;  c.  variegata,  291 

Normandy,  in,  300 

Norton  Manor,  Taunton,  rote?  from,  386 

NdUs,  destructive  storm  in,  342 

Nuttalliacerasiformis,  101 

N't",  Filberts  and  Cobs,  220  ;  em  11  I  ■' 
204 

Nymphwa  Laydckeri  :osea,  185,  428 


Oaks,  evergreen,  143 

(JlllTUARV— 

BarguH,  Robe-t,  564 
Drlaux,  Francois,  252 
Oower.  H.,  294 
Hardy,  Geo.,  294 
Horsman,  F. ,  540 
Ingram,  Wm  ,  38 
Lovoll.J.,  ISO 
Uust,.Iosui>h.40^ 
Truelove,  Wm,,  80 
Webb,  H.,274 
WilliamB,  W.  H  ,  60 


Odontoglossum  Alexandrse  aureum,  254 ; 
A.  biekleyense,  181;  Andeisonianum,  276, 
315  ;  A.  superbum,  471  ;  A.  (Y<  ung's  var  ) 
471  ;  aspersum,  136,  395,  427;  bfiudum, 
79,  364;  Cervanttsi,  ISO;  cirrhosum,  276, 
447;  citrosnium,  275;  c.  (Rosefield  ^ar.), 
51'.;  cordatum  aureum,  492  ;  criepum,  113; 
c  Baroness  Schrcekr.  515  ;  c.  Cdpartiauum, 
471  ;  c.  exceUiup,  471  ;  c.  grande  macu- 
latum,  515 ;  c.  Ma>sangcanum,  471  ;  r. 
mirabile,  515;  e.  Miss  Florence  Bovill, 
515;  c.  Rex,  471  ;  c.  Trianre,  471  ;  c  Wol- 
stenholraie,  471  ;  c.  xanthotes,  471 ;  cris- 
titeUum,  235  ;  Edwardi,  144,  180  ;  tleg  ns 
'Sanders  var.>,  271;  eugenes  2)9;  exc  1- 
lens  ehrysonic'a  mm  227;  Galleofianum, 
82  ;  Hairi,  ISl  ;  hastilahium,  427;  heVai- 
cum,  45  ;  Josephi  x  346;  Kram<ri,  401  ; 
L?eanum,  346 ;  luteo  purpureiim  lyrr,- 
gl  ssum,  304  ;  Oerttedi  majus,  24  ;  p  rdi- 
uum.  276  ;  Pol'ettianum,  235,  394  ;  poly- 
xan'hum  grandiflorum,  364,  447 ;  priono- 
pctalum,  44  ;  pulchcllum  maju",  180,  236  ; 
r  mo.sis;iniuni.  114  ;  letosum,  275  ;  Rccz  i, 
346  ;  and  R.  album,  146  ;  Rosti  mijus,  24  ; 
sceptrum  aureum,  515;  tiiuoophans  (Dell 
vir.),  471  ;  Uro-Sklnneri,  364  ;  vesillarium, 
536  ;  Vuylstebianum,  ?01,  471  ;  waltonense, 
271,  543;  Wilcktaimn  grande,  615 

Odon'og'o  sums  180;  at  The  Dell,  200; 
charming,  two  113 

CEnoth^ra  rosea,  10^ 

Oleander,  the,  440 

Ole^ria  macrodoi  ta,  543,  559  ;  fctellulata,  32 

Ompha'odes  Luciliie,  501 

Oncioium  ampliatum  majus,  ISO,  498;  am- 
pliatt'.iii  iitajas,  491;  Biunlecsia'^um,  547; 
concolcr,  <26  ;  excavatum,  2'  3  ;  Kramer- 
ianum,  535  ;  lamelligerum,  2'6 ;  L'nce- 
an'im,  310 ;  L  uvrexianuDf,  24 ;  Lucas- 
ianum,  315  ;  luridum  iDtermedium,  179  ; 
macrjnthum,  2?5  ;  Marshal  ianuni,  347  ; 
M.  suptrb  jm,  470,  471 ;  Phahe  opsis,  204 ; 
sa-coics,  44;  sfhacclatum,  179;  splendi- 
dum,  U3;  suiiorbloi  s,  S2  ;  ti^rinum,  4; 
unguiculatum,  146  ;  Weltoni,  209 

Oncidiuois  of  the  pu'vinatum  group,  254 

Onion  B'  dfordsh  re  Champion,  195  ;  maggot, 
77,  4C2  ;  seed,  s  w.ng,  129 

Onions,  autumn-sown,  44S,  403 ;  keeping, 
2S2  ;  large,  51 ;  notes  on,  176;  thinning, 
378  ;  when  and  how  to  sow,  76  ;  winter, 
72 

Onoclea  sen&iljili",  133 

Ononis  arragor-ensis,  54  4 

Ophiopogon  Jaburan,  fcO  ;  jipmicum,  151 

Ophrjs  lutea,  2, 6 

Orange,  a  good,  66 

Orange  Ball  Tree,  the,  5i2 

Orange  fungus  and  red  rust,  542 

Oranges,  absorpti'.u  of  odoriftrous  vapours 
by,  390 

Orchard  house  tices  andtheir  culture,  97 

Orchard?,  formation  o',  the,  175 

O  chid,  seiviceablc,  a,  1 U ;  exhibition  at 
Mr.  Bull's,  446 

Orchids  at  Bidge  Hall,  Bury,  236;  Eat 
8heen,  113,  548;  Kew,  402;  Forest  Hill,  i75; 
Oakwood,  112  ;  Teddingtou,  3';0 ;  from 
Cheltenham,  320;  Edinburgh,  181;  Gjins- 
b  -rough,  181  :  Harrow  Weald  House,  ISl  ; 
Newm>rket,  170;  Weston-super-Mare,  ?4 ; 
mid-winter,  at  Chelte  ham,  3  ;  new,  4C5 
515,  559  :  ntw  in  180?,  73,  1:^7,  471  ;  newly 
impf>rted.  1 15 ;  ncteworthv,  at  West- 
mins'cr,  302 

Orchises,  a  note  on,  364 

Ornithoccphalus  grandifloras,  301 

OrLithogalurn  aureum,  474;  nu'au?,  293; 
umbellatum,  428 

Or.»bus  aurantlus,  502 

Osmund  I  j  ivanica,  516  ;  rcgalis  in  a  moist 
conir  in  rod-  garden,  393 

Ost  cmelesi  nthylliditio  a,  434 

Ostrowakia  ma§n  fica,  26 

Ouritia  coctinea,  482 

Ovtrcrowding,  378 

Oxalis  ccrn"a,  3i;i ;  Ortigefci,  105 

0.re  (iputeluKa,  333 


P. 


Faohystoma  speciosiim,  203 

Ponvia  albijlora,  71;  La  Porle,  562  ;  offici- 
nalis albi,  71  ;  villosi.  71 

Pifonics,  a  ni>to  on,  460;  lierfcaceoxiR,  5C0 ; 
dividing,  224;  Moutin.in  ])nts,292;  siuRlc- 
flowtrcd,  70  ;  T  ce,  340  ;  Tree,  Reinc  Eliza- 
Veth,  587  ;  douVle,  Mr.  Manning,  517 

Palm,  Parlour,  the,  S'i 

Palumbina  cand'da,  402 

Pan^y.  tufted.  Archiu  Grant,  462,  ^28;  Rn- 
vonswcod,  462 

Pan^i  8,  Peacock,  .^26;  striped,  4ii2 ;  tufttd, 
224,  305  500  ;  in  Hampshire,  459 

Panslus,  tufted,  100,  55S 

Papavor  orion'ale,  52*5,  528  ;  o.  var.,  474 

P^ris,  fabil  explosion  in,  142  ;  flowers  id,  886 

Paris  q'ladri'olia,  44, 115 


Parks  and  PrsLic  Gabdeijs— 
Boumemouth,  rew  park  at,  164 
CiirdifF,  new  park  fur,  540 
Dulwich.  429 
East  Ham,  408 
Greenwich,  496 

Hyde  Patk,  laudscapa  work  in.  38 
Kingston,  new  rcreation  ground  at,  429 

■  Lincoln's  Inn  Fitlds,  408,  406 
Macclesfield,  new  pirk  ft,  439 
Open  spaces.  208,  408,  518 
Pec  ^  ham  Rye,  429 

St.  Jamess  Park,  stupid  work  in,  103 
SwauMa.  I  ow  park  fo",  4S 
Wembly  Park,  oi:enin£r  of,  429 
Woodhouse  Park,  opening  of,  496 

ParoL-hetin  ccmnnmie,  439 

PaiTutia  persica,  188 

Pdrr.it'sFeathsr,  the,  484 

P^r^ey,  gond,  a,  402  ;  for  winter,  448 

Parsuips,  154 

Pa^qui  Flower,  the,  341 

Pavtj  ia  intermedia  1  ermesina,  140 

Paulnwn=a  imperlalis,  384,  485  ;  in  Irclai  d, 
47? 

Pea  Charup^on  of  Em  land.  130  ;  Chelsea  Gem. 
556;  C  iterion,  195;  Everlasting,  white, 
413  ;  Evtriasting,  irhite,  ike,  107  ;  ixicreaaing, 
281  ;  StratagecQ,  448 

P»:a,  Sweet,  Emily  Henderson,  562 

Peas  and  hawfinches,  448 

Peas,  blnomirg  earlv,  378  ;  dwarf,  stakes  fo- 
129  ;  Everlasting,' 558  ;  Exerlastlnp',  propa 
gating,  327  ;  from  seed,  191 ;  Man-ow,  f-  r 
early  sowing,  95;  new  early,  4iil ;  notes 
on.  01,  96,  419  ;  protecting  from  spiiTows, 
2:2;  ra'sed  ucder  glass,  397  ;  selection  of, 
195;  some  good,  51  ;  sowing,  120;  succts- 
*-ional,  107  ;  tupping,  417  ;  without  stakes, 
196,  246 

Pcao.  Hweet,  frcm  Cork,  540  ;  Sweet,  white, 
128 

Peach  buds,  the  dropping  of,  16ti,  207,  287, 
357  ;  borders,  closely  cropping,  475; culture, 
open-a'r,  288 

Poich  trees,  disbudding  ^nd  training,  110  ; 
iu,  cold  houses,  syringing,  300 

Peach  Amtden  June  forced,  475:  double 
scarlet,  the,  144 ;  Alexander,  ir.'^ ;  Alexander 
under  gUsp,  547;  Early  Canada,  475; 
Waterloo,  2»3 

Peaches  in  ttc  open,  ?0i,  220,  298,  391  ; 
Early  Alexander  and  Waterloo,  510 ;  mil- 
dew on,  61 ;  pncking,  391  ;  p^i:er  Bhavings 
for,  443  ;  Eelect,  for  forcing,  204 

Pear  Baronne  de  Mello,  6G ;  Beurr6  de 
Jonghe,  467,  506  ;  Bemre  Ranee,  90,  163 ; 
Bergamoie  d  Esperen,  40;  Catillac.  121, 
?04  ;  Jargonelle,  19.  39,  547  ;  Joseiihine  do 
Mahnes,  •^  ;  Marie  lovine,  209  ;  Passe  Cras- 
suie,  40  ;  PitmastonDu'hess,  40;  Souven'r 
du  Coigies,  205;  Uvedale's  St.  Germ  .in, 
205 ;  Verulam,  40 

Pe'^rp,  266  ;  attacks  on,  irsects  and  fungo  d, 
4  76  ;  cordon,  65  ;  no'es  on,  409  ;  early,  from 
lush  trees,  410;  planting  for  protit,  19, 
65;  Octobir,  gooJ,  299  ;  position  for,  9i; 
fccond-rate.  40 

Pearl  Bash,  383 

Pc  it  Moss  litter,  274 

Pelargonium  Duke  of  Fife,  517  ;  Imogenp,  472 

Pe'arguniunis.  Cap-,  the,  216 ;  t  icolor,  for 
bedding,  100;  winter-bl  oming,  3o3 

Pi  ntaptcrynium  serpens,  387 

Pcntas  longiflora,  312  ;  p^n-p-iren,  201 

I',r,to!ii  in  lielroir  Cnst'e  Ga  dmn,  343;  iu 
Eiiglaud  aLd  iu  Savoy,  343  ;  in  a  S  voj 
ga  den,  358 

Periwinkles,  369 

Pescatore*  Khboehorum  excellent,  561 

Petiocopt'spyri  naici,  5'0 

Phacelia  campinuJaria,  543 

Pi  aius  B  umei,  363  ;  B.  ass  niKus,  227  • 
Cooksoni,  44,  364  ;grandif-lius,  11.'.,  :63:g* 
at  Buxted  Park,  180  ;  hybridus  O  "cuianus, 
471  :  macul^tus,  3:4  ;  Ma*  thai,  227  ; 
Sandorian>is(Ra11i'svar.),  561;tuberculosu8! 
210,  364  ;  Walliehi,  203,  3t;4 

Phaiuscs,  363 

Plia'ivU'ipsi-i  nmahilis,  276,  427  ;  aurca,  447  ; 
casta,  ^2;  Parishi,  447;  ro.se i  aurJiitiaca, 
S<'4  ;  Sandcriana,  276,  42ri  ;  Schilleriana,  99, 
136  ; Stuartiaxia.  303;  Slua  tinua,  426;  te* 
t'aspis,  364;  Vesta,  227;  violacoa,  846; 
Youngi.  139 

Phalienopsids  at  Upycr  Clapton,  146 

Philalclpliin  coronirlus  aur.u',  367,  5J4 ; 
Lenioiuei  eroctxis,  544 

Phlebodiuiu  aureum,  133 

I'hyllocai  tuses,  the,  384 

IMivIlosta'-hys  nigra,  143  ;  viriili-^lauccsccnp, 
423 

Ph'nx  G.  F.  Wilson  and  othe  s,  307  ;  nlvali", 
5',9  ;  stellaria,  483  :  sufTrutico  n,  370 

Phloxes,  creeping.  370;d«arf,  387 

Phasi;fiUi8  caracolla,  4S1 

PhvlVicactui  Cooptri,  472;  Jessica,  472; 
Orion,  472 

Pimelea  spectabilis,  456 

Pines,  notes  on.  14 

Pink,  on  behalf  of  tVio.  67  :  show,  the,  496 

Pinks,  a  l.onUr  of  iri,i(,,  560;  nlpi.e,  539; 
garden,  483  ;  Imian,  255:  zomd,  the,  428 
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Pistia  stratio'cs,  4Sl 

Pitcairnia  (oralUna,  173 

Plantations,  tl  inning,  Brown  v.  Webster  on, 
543 

Plaiit?,  alp'ne,  protection  of,  531  ;  and 
flosersin  the  house,  14,  31,  50,131,  15t5 
531 :  and  |:lant  painting,  £32  ;  citalogne  o', 
in  the  garden  it  E-str  Duddingstone 
Lodge,  £39  :  fine-f'  1  aged,  for  markei-,  110  ; 
iov  de;  ration,  cultivation  of,  234;  for 
stumps  of  trees,  69 ;  greenhonsa  bUi  - 
flo«er(;d,  5:1  ;  ;/  ouj>  oj\  in  the  cloistns  at 
I'o  ih-  Afibci/,  455  ;  grouping,  455;  lardy, 
hnd  the  drought  of  1SE)3,  524;  htrbace  us, 
279  ;  importing,  88  ,  minute,  for  level  spots 
in  feunny  position",  53;  for  level  spot-  in 
more  or  less  gkady  positions,  53  ;  new, 
473  ;  on  walls,  culture  of,  14!> ;  sc  nt  d, 
21(3 ;  slow  prowing,  suitable  for  fisturoi 
OQ  gently  sloping  or  level  ground,  52  ; 
tender,  fjr  the  open  air,  52tj  ;  where  they 
glow,  12;  white  leived  and  variegatei, 
270  ;  winter-floweriT  g,  214 

Platycodon  grandifloram  Mar:csi,  4(i2 

Platyccrium  alcicorre,  133 

Plityclinis  glumacea,  3(3i 

P.eione  humilis,  09  ;  tricolor)  74 

Pleiones,  11-3 

PIcurothallis  Roezl',  44 

Plum,  Chine3'',  322 ;  double,  Mi  ;  Coi'.t 
(ioltbn  Dropy  /luitinf/  h  audi  o/,  330  ;  Mc- 
Laughlin's G;ige,  519  ;  Monarch,  540;  Rtiue 
Claude  Violet.  1  ;  Wturt,  212 

Plums,  cord  ii,  40  ;  lat?,  330 ;  maUomialion 
in.  408,  SCO  ;  on  walls,  875  ;  planting.  200 

Pniiisc  tia',  preserving,  in  a  cut  state,  14 

P'  lemonium  cnnfertum,  309,  502 

Polyanthus  ieediing.  gold-laced,  152 

Polyanthuses,  190  ;  border,  27,  320  ;  at  Clne- 
mout,  384  ;  forced,  107 

Polygala  myrtifolia,  214 

Polygonum  sachalinense,  4S2;  sph^roslath- 
yum,  477,  539  ;  vacchiifoVtam  sxuxadlng  occr 
rnH:^,  150 

Po'ypodi'im  Schncideri,  472 

i  outederia  crassipes,  lOi 

Poppy,  Eastern,  the,  474  ;  "Water,  the,  481 

Poppies,  Iceltnd,  557 

Porama  pai.iculata,  34 

Portiilaca  erandiflor.',  43Q;  Hoicers  of,  430 

Po'ato  cultare  for  pro6t,  37S  ;  Early  Lax  ton, 
17  ;  growths  weakly,  29S  ;  Sh  rjiea  Victi-r, 
129:  Quality  and  Quantity,  153;  Ring- 
leader, 512;  Snowdrop,  449,  403;  The 
Bruce,  52,  253:  The  Sruc<',  401 ;  variegated, 
B,  129,  258,  231,  3S3 ;  Viceroy,  52  ;  White 
Elephant,  400 

Potilois,  345  ;  early  forced,  37,  5Ee  ;  forced, 
10,  3-1 ;  hoeing,  417  ;  Jersey,  £50  ;  marixires 
lor,  153  ;  notes  on,  157,  220,  296  ;  seed,  72  ; 
two  good,  4'"0 

Potentilla  flagellifera,  439  ;  lupinioides,  439 

Pratia  angulata,  135 

Primrope,  double  crimson,  414 ;  Elizabeth 
Brodie,  272;  Queen  of  Whites,  272:  the, 
151 

Frimroics  and  birds,  327;  (oloured,  101,  230, 
305  ;  coloured,  on  tte  Grass,  414  ;  double, 
373  ;  from  Shepton  Mallet,  338 

Priini'la  caj>itata,  503;  cortus&ides,  69;  den- 
ticulata  alba,  318  ;  Forbesi,  185  ;  japonica, 
459;  imperial's,  530;  inflata,  7J  ;  mvis- 
coides,  100  ;  Pe\  rlfschi,  385,  543;  Reici,  3t  9  ; 
rojca,  328  ;  8ieboldi,  415  ;  S.  and  its  Tarie- 
ties  8;  The  Lady,  174;  ^er.icllata,  192, 
£00 

Prini'ilap,  Chinese,  ICO  :  fr  m  Chelsea,  184  ; 
from  Maidtnhe  d,  09;  planting  out,  8s ; 
double,  increaeing,  303  ;  Himalayan,  the, 
£03 

P  opagating,  2,0 

I'rophet  Flowtr,  th%  38',  428 

Pro  tea  cjn*roid'  s,  ySS 

Pruning,  inflaencc  of,  the,  on  flowers  and 
fruit,  2^8 

rruuus  Davidiana,  144;  penduU,  294;  Pis- 
»ardi,  14',  IbS,  251,  321  ;  triloba,  322  ;  Wat- 
so   i,  323 

Psychotria  jasminiflorj,  311 

Pteris  cretica,  62 ;  c.  sempervirens,  472 ; 
Kdens,  510  ;  ec  nilata,  €2 

Pttrorarya  i:auca.<ica  at  Cluremont,  4C4 

Pulmonaria  saccharata,  520 

Pyrethrum  Alfred  Henderson,  517 

Pyrds  arbutifolia,  432  ;  floribunda,  318  ;  ja- 
ponica cai'dinalis,  32  ;  j.  virginalis,  244  ;  j., 
white,  243  ;  Maulei  superba,  318 

Q. 


Quorcus  amcricana  splendens, 
Qu'nce,  Jajan  se,  the,  3S3 


R. 


Rabbit  farms,  land  for,  120 

Ridishes,  US,  13) ;  winter,  557 

Rambles  with  a  trowel,  531 

UamtMidii  pyrenaic3,  401,  478  ;  p.  alba,  40S 


Ranunculi].",  the,  303  ;  in  a  ccttage  garden, 
474  ;  aconitifhliuK  11  -pi  ,  29  ;  amplexicaulis, 
370  ;  f/lnriaiis,  2S,"l09  ;  I  yal  i,  42S  ;  L'/aHi, 
^^floiceis  of",  30;  macr  phjUus,  169,  '25;  x^*-  * 
nas-ifoliu^,  380;  pyrenseus,  100;  rutfe- 
folius,  1C4  ;  speciosus,  70 

Ranunculi,  ihe,  VS  ;  eard»n,  70 

Raspberry    canes,    thinniug,    392 ;    cult  ir^ , 

■  profitable,  519;  Nootka,  the,  aid  others, 
74;  Nnotka  Socnd,  thi.\  75 

RaspbeiTies,  autumn-benring,  547  ;  cutting 
hack,  407,  50'*;  mulching,  160;  pla:.tiog, 
410  ;  Bumnur  treatm  nt  of,  519 

Ratp,  water,  in  the  garden,  324 

Red  spider  pest,  the,  337 

Re-aiithera  coccin'a,  18 

Restiepia  a'tonnifera,  2C9  ;  striata,  3  ;  jilii- 
iiiosa  aurnt,  433 

Retinospnras,  433 

Rhinopetalam  Karclini,  203 

Rhipsalis,  the,  173 

Rhododendron,  a  fine,  450;  argenteum.  ^^7  ; 
balsamina3floium  album,  334 ;  Brit'sh 
Queen,  435  ;  Champiunii;,  478;  eiliatun^, 
251;  daburicurn,  144  ;  (arly-fl  werJng,  ISS; 
Farly  Gem  atd  others,  202;  Heltnc 
Schiffner,  33  ;  hybrid,  Unke  of  York. 
472  :  hy'wrid,  Duche's  of  York,  472  ;  Lu"- 
combeuniim,  322 ;  multicolor  Mrs.  He^I, 
140  ;  rhf  mbicum,  425  :  seabrifolium,  214  ; 
Sniirnowi.  450  ;  fcinowfiake,  472  ;  Veitchi- 
annm  h^vigatum,  403  ;  Vaseyi,  388 

Rhododendrons,  102 ;  at  Kew,  499  ;  earlj'- 
flowiiiug  in  North  Wale,  322  ;  from 
t-wansei,  293  ;  gi'cenho'iBe,  in  winter,  3"  ; 

•h»  rdy,  in  the  United  States,  522  ; 
Himalayan,  323,  524  ;  Himaliyan,  in 
fc'otland,  521  ;  hvlrid,  new,  229;  Indian, 
in  the  north  of  Iiulind,  388;  Ind'an,  in 
Wicklow,  103;  interesting,  two,  184;  of 
e;u-ly  spring,  143;  Sikkini  and  Nepau'.  in 
D»jnogdl,  49J ;  throe  new  hybrid,  70 ; 
three  fine,  490  ;  y.llow-flowered,  173,  214 

Rhopaloblaste  hexandra,  110 

Rhubarb  Hawke's  Chimpagne,  *2?,  283 ; 
notoi  on,  177 

Rh^nchospermum  jasminoid-:s,  217 

Richardia  Little  Gem,  303 

Riehardi's,  summer  treatment  of,  550 

R  chniond,  ( Id  deer  pa'k  at,  104 

Rock  foils,  ea-ly-tlowering,  tlip,  191 

Rock  garden,  the,  52,  15S,  103,  230,  379,  393  ; 
colour,  ma  scs  of,  in,  158;  Ft-rns,  Lirgp, 
for,  394  ;  large  carpets  for  shady  and  h-'lf- 
stady  positoos,  150;  la-gi  carpets  fo 
SJnny  po  it'ona,  158;  la- ge  plants  for,  513  ; 
jiortion  of,  at  Wa'lcij  Place,  Euex,  lfc7 

Rock  plants  for  foiming  neat  carpets,  134; 
lar^e,  with  stiff  linear  leaves,  513  ;mcdiuT3- 
s''zed,  for  dry,  sunny  fcituations,  193  ; 
medium-sized,  for  more  or  less  shady  posi- 
tions, 194 ;  medium-sized,  for  promLuont 
positions,  193 

Ronk  Rose*,  shrubby,  33 

Rockets,  double  25 

Ri)ndeletia  amrena,  290 

Ro-a  cinnimomea,  474  ;  lutescens,  478  ;  mul- 
tiflora,  544  ;  ."criccj,  477  ;  spinosissima  var. 
altaica,  453  ;  xanthini,  4' 3 

Rose  fniits,  5  ;  growing,  218  ;  houses,  un- 
heated,  177  ;  notes,  42,  123,  454 ;  notea  for 
March,  217  ;  pests,  421  ;  prospects,  395,  421, 
485;  spn- p,  5;  stocks,  454;  .(.  A'.  IC'V- 
liams,  233 ;  >inice  Vibert,  421 ;  Anna 
Ollificr,  197;  Carmine  Pillar,  543  ;  Cithe- 
rine  Mermet,  another  sport  from,  3)3; 
CUra  Watson,  543;  failing  to  open,  310; 
Climbing  Xiphetos  81  ;  Clim' ing  Perledes 
Jardins,  277  ;  C  i-»,  454  ;  Eugenie  Ve?dier, 
472,  480  ;  Fortune's  Yellow,  45J  ;  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  454;  Grace  Darling,  514;  Gu  tave 
1  iganeaii,  277;  Harrison's,  5  ?8  ;  La  Frai- 
cheur,  277;  La  France,  ^85,  514;  La- 
marque,  422  ;  Lawrence  Allen,  310  ;  Mme. 
Hoste,  218;  Maiden's  Blush,  541;  Mar^- 
chal  Kiel.  43,  318,  371,  421,  43?,  453  ;  Mar- 
gai-et  Dickson  in  pots.  177  ;  Medea,  383  ; 
monstrous,  a,  277  ;  Mrs.  Harkness  ISO  ; 
Mrs.  Paul  (Bourbon),  4')4,  543  ;  New  China, 
Duke  of  Y<rk,  454,  477;  Reve  d'Or,  3H, 
421,  514  ;  Smn-enir  d'EUse  Vardon,  277,  390  ; 
Htanwell  Perpetual,  42  ;  Snzanne  Marie 
Rodocanachi,  543;  The  Bride,  123;  The 
Pet,  42;  W.  A.  Richardson,  310,  £14- 
White  Cabbage,  514 

Roses  and  fruit  in  the  west  of  England,  500  ; 
and  the  recent  frost,  60;  Banisian,  432, 
454  ;  and  other  climbera,  395  ;  Brier,  485'; 
climbing.  432; early-fiowering,  454,5 J2;com' 
parative  hardiness  cf  Tea  and  Perpetual, 
393;  cuttings  of,  and  Rose  t,toeks,  277- 
early,  341,  514  ;  effects  of  recent  frost  on' 
453;  forcing,  124;  for  cottage  and  other 
poi-ches,  5U  ;  (jaiden,  480,  541;eood  white, 
81 ;  green-centred,  514  ;  Hybrid  Perpetual, 
forcing,  124,  177;  Hybrid  Tea,  541  ;  three 
good,  453 ;  in  April,  among  the,  341  ;  in 
cool  hous  s,  371  ;  in  exposed  po-itions, 
24;  in  June  1S9:}  and  June  1S94,  512;  in 
suburban  tardcna.  SI,  125;  late  v.  early 
pruning  of,  :>41  ;  Monthly,  542  ;  notes  on, 
341;  iu  June,  among  the,  4-5  ;  mildew- 
atftctei,pr.ining,  17s  ;  naiuiug,  th-?,  o*,  533 


Roses  of  1893,  178;  outlo  k,  the,  for  1894, 
310 ;  own-root,  for  pots,  204 ;  pot,  423  ; 
pot,  in  summer,  5J2  ;  potting,  befoie  fore- 
irg,  42,  43;  projecting,  177;  sua?,  uable 
work  amongst,  4,  453;  itanddrd,  42  ;  tuni- 
mer  pruning  of,  480 ;  syringing  lorccd, 
81  ;  Tea,  from  Yor^bhir--,  428  ;  the  Queen's 
cup  for,  ^l,  543  ;  two  good,  454  ;  two  rival 
—the  Mar^chal  Niel  and  W.  A,  Ri  hard- 
son,  300  ;  uncommon,  t  »o  good,  421 ;  Wdl's 
an  1  fences,  on,  421  ;  wild,  imprwVemont  in 
the,  81 

Roses,  Christmas,  in  pots,  201 

Roupellia  giara,  420 

Roads  Hall,  nea-  B.adford,  83 

R.ots,  lo'cing,  31 

R'ibus  anstralis,  90  ;  derciopus,  74,  342,  4S9  ; 
laciniatas,  ft  uitlnr/ branch,  a,  7S  ;  uutkanup, 
75,  432,  477  ;  spectabllls,  432 

RuelliaHerb.ti,  IS 


B. 

Saccoldbi  m  bellimao,  H2  ;  bellinum  at  Up- 
per Cla^toQ.  136;  gigan  cum,  114;  Har- 
risonianum,  79  ;  HcLdrreonianum,  310 

Saccolabiums,  small  growing,  497 

fa'i.sbury,  Rose  i  otes  from,  5-i2 

Sasafy,  112 

Salvia  Icucantha,  13 

Salvias,  best  of  all,  89 

Sanguinaria  canadensis,  C9 

Saponaria  Boitsieri,  f  59 

Sdinacenia  Willisi,  516 

S  cin  for  bold  roel-iibanl-K   237 

Savon  (/at  den,  pcrf/ola  in,  358 

Sasifraga  Burseriana  Bo^di,  £27  ;  B.  major, 
47,  128  ;  B.  spcciosa,  327  ;  Cotyledon,  500  ; 
C.  pyramidalis,  474  ;  longifolia,  502  ;  luteo- 
purpurea,  liS;  luteo -purpurea  and  S. 
Fieder  ci-Angusti.  230;peltati,  b72,  387; 
soarclliLa.  370,  413  ;  two  go^d,  11 

Sehizanthus  s,  the,  432 

Schizophraema  hydrangcoif^es,  20.  413 

Schomburgkia  tiliicini",  471 

Si:bool  of  Horticulture,  the,  at  Vtrsaillc^ 
382 

Stilla  amcena  multiflora,  25 1;  biEolia  var. 
tnurica,  184  ;  sibiriia  alba,  282 

Scilly  Isles,  a  coiner  in,  303  ;  Aloes  in  the,  303 

Scolopendrium  vulgar  j  scalariforme,  472 

Scorzonera,  112 

Scottish  garden,  ToHps  in,  460 

Seaforthias  unhealthy,  550 

Sea  HoUv,  perennial,  a,  223 

Seabale.'late,  in  the  open  ground,  3:.7  ;  Lily 
White,  118,  154,  £57  ;  notes  on,  242 

Seaweed  as  manure,  18 

Sedum  sarmcntosum,  5^0 

Seedlings,  small,  porting,  312 

Seeds,  small,  323  ;  sowing,  in  dr.ll-i,  120 

Seueoio  grandifolius,  110,  140;  lanatup,  5£i( ; 
macroglosEUs,  70  ;  puleher,  191 ;  Fag  tti- 
fo  ius,  339,  312 

Sequoia  gigantea,  145,  188 

Shallots,  72 

Show,  note  f  n  the  Temple,  405 

Shortiigalicif^lia,  47,  70,  100,109,  IfO 

Shrubs  at  OaUwcod,  42) ;  choice,  524  ;  dwatf, 
for  sunny  or  only  slightly  shaded  posi- 
tions, 237  ;  effects  of  wint  r  on,  322  ;  floAcr- 
ing,  243,404,  412  ;  flowering,  from  Ches'cr, 
529  ;  in  Paris,  384  ;  for  planting  amongst 
rocks,  236  ;  from  Tuttiridgo,  474  ;  grouping, 
366;  h. rdy,  at  Grecnway.  Souta  Devon, 
144;  iu  tlower,  293;  proj  agating,  523; 
pruning,  OS  ;  rarely  forced,  321  ;  three  good 
winttr-bloDming,  75  ;  wall,  flowering,  8 

Shrubs  and  tiee3  in  Japan,  244;  ugly,  ne.ir 
house,  187 

Silene  chromod'.nta,  438 

akimmii  japonica,  344 

Snowdrop  Aidn,  184  ;  Allen's,  191 ;  Cassaba, 
iSl;  Foster's,  100,  119 

Snowdrops,  125, 163  ;  and  Snowfl^koj  as  bog 
plants,  109;  a";  Carscth-ro,  N.B.,  170  ;  at 
Kew,  128;  from  StrtifTa-i  House,  163; 
growing  i.moDgst  hardy  F- rns,  127;  in 
Notts,  89  ;new,  3S5  ;  new,  Mr.  WhittaU'a. 
170;  oa  G  ass,  80,  126;  time  tf,  th-',  127  ; 
versus  soils,  2;0.  320 

Snowdrop  Tree,  the,  388 

Snowflakes  and  Snowdrops  as  bog  plantj, 
109 

Snoic  plouf/h,  Knowslei/,  25 

SOCrETIES  AND  EXHIBITIONS  — 

Auricula  and  Primula,  382 

Bolauii',  Huval.  120,  250,  337,  473,  588,  530 

Chrysantluiuum,    National,    80,    163,   207, 

3S4,  427 
Crystal  Palace.  240,  407 
Dahlia,  National,  104 
Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund,  18,  141,  274,  384, 

428,  490 
Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent,  58,  252,  504 
Pansy,  537 

Pink,  southern  section,  518,  663 
Rosf,  National,  178,274,  204 
Royal  Horticultural,  57,  I3i),  141,  186,  208, 

227,  252,  271,  273,  204,  315,  359,  4C5,  419, 

490,  515,  540,  561 
Tulip,  National,  120,  4C0 


United  Horticultural  and  Benefit  Provi- 
dent, £8,  250 

Soil,  lumpy,  330 

Solanum  crispum,  .'23;  jasminoides  at 
Paignton,  102  ;  i>o-tion  of  porch  covoxd 
I'-ith,  162;  Seaf  I't  iam-m,  334,  455 

Soldanella  a  pina,  230  ;  alpina,  63 

Snldmel'a',  559 

Solomon's  Seal  in  pjts,  291 

Sonerila  H.  Walter,  472 

toot  as  a  fertiliser,  290 

Sophro-Cattleya  Veitehi,  79 

Sophronitis gi-andiflora,  115  ;  violacia;  120 

Spaces,  open,  and  the  County  Counci',  104 

Spain,  ^p■ing  in,  413 

Sparaxis,  t'.e,  334 

Spaimaimia  af  icana,  201,  528  , 

Sp.tho^lottis  aure  ,  25t ;  plieata  alba,  £76 

Speiranthes  convallarioides,  334 

Spinach,  247  ;  in  hot  weather,  448 ;  prickly, 
for  summer,  403  ;  round-seeded,  m  v\  inter, 
105  ;  Victo  ia,  05  ;  winter,  447 

Sp-'nei  Anthony  Waterer,  33  ;  ariajfilia,  56  ; 
astilboid^s,  511;  a.  fl  ribunda,  502;  Bu- 
maida  i  uberrima,  528  ;  canesccns  fatjcllata, 
49,  543  ;  confusa,  174  ;  grandifl'-ra,  34? ;  ja-^ 
poiiica  Anthomj  Waterer,  shoirino  habit  of 
grmcth,  49  ;  japonica  mult  flora  lompicti, 
413;  japonica  panicutata,  48;  shrubby,  a 
beaut'ifu',  498  ;  Thunber^i,  i93,  322  ;  Van 
Houttei,  132,  408,  524 

Spiraias  at  Syon  Ho.  se,  105  ;  bush,  ihe,  49  ; 
giubs  in,  164 

Spring-flowering  plants,  8,  48 

Spring  flowers  frim  Llandudno,  250 

fcj'ring  garden,  the.  32  > 

Stpull,  Siberian,  the,  238  ;  white,  the,  103, 
274 

Squills,  Spanish,  the,  383 

Stachys  pi:usti-is,  cultivation  of,  379 

Stanhope i  ecomuta,  513  ;  Ma^  liana,  470 

Staphylea  colchica,  280  ;  for  forcing,  2t2 

Star  o'f  tethlehem,  the  drooping,  203 

St-ar-flower,  tpring,  the,  :105 

Stauntonia  latifolia,  429 

Stephauotise^  free-flowe:iDg,  216  ;  well- 
grown,  498 

Stook  f  rinccss  Alice,  7 

Stocks,  239 

Straifan  in  May,  448 

Strrawberry  bed^,  mulching,  301 ;  beds,  new, 
forming,  204  ;  bloom  of.  475  ;  forcii  g,  29J ; 
Lord  Suffield,  470  ;  May  Qaeen,  563  ;  Quatre 
Saisons,  culture  of  the,  405 ;  Royal  Sove- 
r  ign,  520;  Royal  Sovereign  forced,  336; 
runntrs  f  r  forcmg.  370 ;  Sir  Chas.  Napier 
for  late  us?,  470  ;  Vlcomtesse  H.  de  Thury, 
287 

Strawberries,  358  ;  and  the  frost,  475  ;  anl 
moisture,  330;  early,  520;  feitiliters  for, 
212-  for  autumn  fiuit,  376;  failures  m, 
356  ;  f'  rc£d,  coloui  in,  357  ;  for..ed,  scarci  y 
o'  520  ;  hardiness  or",  160  ;  late,  in  puts 
and  r  d  spider,  39J  ;  manuring,  288.  336  ; 
plan'ing,  301:  yrjEont  condition  of,  390; 
pres.rvmg,  335,  370  ;  protecting,  289  ;  turn- 
ing bhud,  407 

Strelitzia  Regiuaj,  87,  47S 

Stieptocarp.s  cauUsce.  s,  103;  cul  ure  oj, 
4'A  534  ;  hybri.i,  spUniid,  a,  311  ;  \\end- 
landi,  228;  WcmUandi,  511;  seellnigs, 
206 

Streptojolen  Jamesoni,  539 

Stf^biHnthci  isophyllu?,  99 

S  in  Rjse,  commo'',  the,  474 

Sunflower  Oscar  Wilde  SO 

Sunflowers,  ptrennial,  372 

Snrr.:y,  Swtot  Peas  in,  5)3 

Swaylands  Penshurdt,  notes  f.om,  438 
I  Sweet  Peas,  08  ;  in  Surrey,  513 
I  Sweet  Williams,  45,  6'-0 

Sycamore  sp..  517 

Syntotia  bicolor,  284 

Syringa  Alp^onse  Lavallce,  32  ;  Jcsikx^,  432 

Sycamore,  522 


T. 

Tainiapmugiana,  130 

Tamarix  tttratdra,  384 

Tamaiisk,  thar  s%  3S4 

Tanacetum  Herderi,  483 

Tin-y-bwleh,  notes  irom,  90,  152,  103 

Taro,  the,  of  the  Sandw.ch  Isle--,  SO 

Tar  agon,  51 

Tecoua  Sraithi,  37,  334 

Tocophylaji  cyanucrocus,  £01 

Tallima  grandiflora,  170 

Terrace  garden  plants,  456 

Tetrdtheca  eri.oides,  312 

Thalictrum  acemonoides,  414 

Thaw,  the,  70 

Thistle,  Globe,  J74;  Mexican,  the,  194,818, 

414  ;  Mexican,  Uie,  2J5  ;   Wooll y-headed,  thct 

437 
Thrift  as  an  edging,  400 
Thuja  Craigiana,  lOl ;  gi^autta,  34 
Thunberglii  niysorLUsis,  103 
Thun'a  IJrymuiiMia,  537  ;  Dodgeonima,  537  ; 

Ma-shilliaca  iouophl.bii,  5J7 
Thmias.  13<".,  497 
Thyrsacaathus  rutilats,  230 
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7ipTidia  granOiflora,  268 

TigriHias,  the,  2t52 

Tillandsin.  strict  t,  1*9 

Tillaiidslac,  89 

Timber  trade,  Eng'ish,  the,  462 

Todiu  and  Trii.homanes,  hirdincsj  of,  61; 
sup-rba,  fi2 

Tona'o  culture,  512;  Frogmore  Selected, 
361;  h  ndrances  to,  267;  old  lei,  for 
■winter,  247;  prospe  ts,  118;  setd-sowiog, 
37 

Tom  toe,  153:  and  white  fly,  400;  for 
wialer  use,  37  ;  good  yell  w,  for  sa'ads, 
52;'n  February  and  March,  190  ;  in  unhealed 
houses,  494;  notei  on,  296,  ?29 ;  on  wall", 
464  ;  o  if  door,  345 

Tower,  on  a,  338 

TowQ  gardtn,  Arpl^s  for,  211 

Toxicophliea  spectab  lis,  17 

Tradescantia  iridescens,  477 

Tianspliiiting  in  autumn,  365 

TrarttUrs  Jot/,  stami  of\  389 

Tree  borders,  dry  fiuit,  121 ;  \t  .ning,  292 

Trees  and  shrubs  certificated  Id  1893,  32, 
102;  beauty  i -,  623;  thurchyard,  224; 
city,  75  ;  flowering,  3o6  ;  flowering,  lecture 
en,  51S ;  in  Japjn,  244  ;  growth  of,  at 
Binsted-Wyck,  145;  mop  headed,  34;newly- 
plaated.  335  ;  r^re,  in  the  Arnold  At  bore- 
turn,  273  ;  ugly,  near  houses,  187  ;  with 
coloured  leave?,  187 

Trichocentrum  albo-pnrpureuni.  44  :  cornu- 
copias, 44  ;  orthoplectrnn,  44  ;  Pfawi,  44  ; 
porpbyiio,  44 ;  tigrinum,  44,  179,  227 

TrichoceLtrums,  44 

T  ic  omanes  pi.  uatum,  150,  1S8 

Trichonema  Pylium,  205,  251,  318 

Tiiehopila  hymenm'ha,  44;  lepida,  364; 
mar.inata.  33S  ;  s  nguinolenta,  119 

Tri'ibosnia  suavis,  319 

Trillium  grd-ndldorum  maju",  483 

Triteleia  uDi8ora,  345 

Trollius,  373,  502 

Tropaolum  poliiphylhon  qroicing  down-wards. 
158 

Tsuga  Biunonia-a,  187 

Tube  ose,  the,  grown  cool,  415 

Tulip,  a,  with  th-ee  flowers,  430  ;  Joost  van 
Vojdel,  312  ;  Bouton  d'Or,  383 


Tulipa  Eichleri.  371;  Getneriana,  384,  412; 
garden  varieties  of,  59;  Grtigi,  H28 ;  Grtuji, 
486  ;  G.,  forms  of,  367  ;  Kaufmanniana, 
274,  282  ;  retrofl*  xa  371  ;  undulilifolia,  338 

Ttlips,  4S7;  at  the  Drill  Hall,  437;  b>b\e- 
nien,  457;  in  a  tifotti-h  garde  ■,  460;  late- 
flowering,  339;  luh,  a  group  of,  4S7  ;  many- 
flowered,  4ol  ;  old  breciicr,  62  ;  old  gardin, 
411 ;  Parrot,  the,  428  ;  single,  lite,  3a5;  two 
very  line,  383 

Turnip,  Extra  Early  Milan,  in  frames,  129; 
Gcldtn  Pall,  557 

Turnips,  notes  ou,  49t 

Tussilago  frag  ran  ,  IS 

IT. 

UrceochirU  Clibrani,  37,  172 
Ulmus  Wrtedi  au'ea,  33 


V. 

Vanda  Amesiani,  SS,  146,  181,  204  ;  Cathc^rti 
grand'flora,  227;  otynilescen'i  Lowi,  24; 
cri6tat^,  395  ;  Dcnnisuntaua  heb  aici,  44"  ; 
Kimbailiana,  l-i6  ;  Roxbureihi,  o-6  ;  teres, 
181  ;  t.  Aodersout,  44  ;  t.  Aurorj,  210;  tri- 
color, 254  ;  t.  planilibr  s,  320 

Vapours,  odoriferous  absorpt'on  of,  by 
Oranges,  390 

Vegttabh'  Marroir,  Large  White,  245 

Vegetable  Marrows,  2i4 

Vegfc table  craps,  lotation  o',  77,  129,  154; 
leeds,  (owing  in  drills,  196 

Vegeta  les,  a  few  good,  35  ;  auseful  felection 
of,  16  ;  early  transplanted,  protecting,  378  ; 
in  the  north,  94  ;  planting  aLd  sowing, 
2  6;  spjing,  sjwiog  late,  448;  summer, 
417  ;  the  flavour  of,  52  ;  traasii^anting,  448 

Vegetation  la  Wales,  102 

Venidiuni  ca'etdulaceiun.  511 

Verbena,  Leuion-^cented,  170,  216 

Verbenas,  191 

Veronica  dicsm^folia,  522  ;  Hectori,  369 ; 
Hulktana,  434.  478  ;  Purple  Queen,  33 

Veronicas,  New  Zetland,  506 

Versai  les",  Scho.l  of  Horticulture  tt,  the, 
382 


Viburnum  pUcatum,  32,  428  ;  plicatvm,  423  ; 
mac-octphali'in,  422;  Kttekeri,  423 

Vi&umums,  4i2 

Vienna,  storm,  the,  in,  498 

Vino  bcrdeis,  cold,  289;  making  and  plant- 
ing, 475  ;  out  i  Ic.  fermenting  material  f  r, 
97  ;  LUtsjde,  in  wiLter,  160  ;  wireworm  in, 
1  ;  e.ves,  26?  ;  leaves,  warts  on,  520 ;  roote, 
extended,  468  ;  tmdrDs.SOO 

ViLcry,  rearranging  a,  392 

Vine.ies,  late,  30 

Vim  s,  529  ;  disbudd'ng  ard  t  topping,  2S7  ;  in 
p>  tt",  30  ;  inarching,  109  ;  mauu  iag,  231  ; 
mildew  on,  2,  20,  39,  64  ;  notes  gn,  92,  156, 
176,  351  ;  ov.  r-ripeuid,  165  ;  rooting  in  As- 
paragus beds,  410  ;  sportiog,  520 ;  with 
c  1  jurcd  leaves,  38  ;  youDg,  the  growth  of, 
567 

Viola  Jool,  370 

Vi  las  in  pots,  85 

Violet  Devcniemis,  230;  The  Czar,  S39  ;  Vic- 
toria, 438 

Violets.  (9,  281;  Marie  Louise  and  Lidy 
Hume  Campbell,  278 

Violets,  Do^j's-tooth,  257,  303 

Vitis  heterophylla  va-iegata,  341 

Voles,  60 

Vrlesia  Rex,  229 


W. 


WaU'stain'a  triFi  liata,  371 

Walts,  veg^ta,tiun  in,  102 

Walks,  Grass,  in  shade  or  sun,  499 

Wall  and  t-tllis  p  ants,  summer,  150 

Walls,  plants  on,  culture  of,  149 

Wylltiowcr,  alpine,  tbe,  368  ;  Primrcse  Dame, 

303   383 
Wallflowers,  370  ;  in  re's,  127 
M'alitut,  Caucasian,  the,  at  Cartinont,  404 
Walnucs,  220 
Warley  Place,  notes  fiom,  256,  340,  388,  484  ; 

alpine  garden  at.  167;  Irises  by  wat'-r  at, 

179;  l!/go<l in  III  M-ande as  at,  iS2  ;   portion  of 

ruck  gardt  ii  in,  167 
Wa;  scewiczellas,  135,  396 


Wasfs,  343  ;  in  spring-time,  258;  queen  and 

frutt  erowe  e,  54  i 
Watr  Bean,  Sacred,  318 
Wat-sr  Lily,  ihe  red,  154 
Water  Lilits  in  the  Botanic  Gardina,  Deinera  a, 

189 
Water  rats,  381 
WeathLr,   the,   in   West   H-^its,  18,  38,  59.  8^ 

lOO,   120,    164,   274,   294,   3  8,  340,  362,  38i, 

430   4'>2,  496,  518.  564 
Weigela  Abel  Carriere,  432  ;  Eva  Ratbke,  33 
Weigelas,  the,  435 
Westminster,  Rose  show  at,  563 
Weybridge,  note  frum,  a,  146  ;  flowers  froao, 

387 
Willow,  r^d,  a,  75 
Wndflower,  s^  arlet,  the,  305 
Window  and  bdlcony  boxes,  351 
Wii  dow  plants,  aquatics  as,  484 
Wiceberry,  Japanese,  the  groat,  18,  34,  105 
Winters  *ett,  the,  17 
Winter  green  crops,  retarding,  195 
Wireworm  in  a  garden,  430  ;  traps  for,  £94 
Wistaria  multijuga,  472,  5^3  ;  sineiuis,  431, 

458 
Witch  Hazel,  a  beaut  ful,  60 
Wormia  Burbl-igei,  474 

X. 


Xanthorrbaea  quadranguUta,  173 
Y. 


Yew,  English,  the,  187 

Yucca  glurio-a  at  Fota,  45  ;  in  Moom  in   the 

ganUiis  at  Fota,  Coik,  45 
Yuccas  and  Ivy,  377 
Yu'an,  the,  310  ;  floirers  of,  in  a  vase,  385 


Z. 


Zygopetalum  Cltyi,  535  ;  M.  ckayi,  79 
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R.    CHARLES    STUART. 


Chaulfs  Sti'AUT,  to  whom  tliis  volume  of  The  Gardex  is  dedicated,  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  an   ancient,  noble,  and  illus- 
trious Scottish  family.    He  was  born  at  Woodhall  on  the  :i()th  of  March,  182-5, and  was  educated  at  the  Edinburgh  Institution; 
and  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  in  184l)   he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.     He  is  also  a  licentiate  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh.     In  the  summer  of  1848  he  settled  in  Ber\vickshire,  and  at  Chirnside  in  that 
beautifid  border  county  he  has  continued  to  reside  for  nearly  fifty  years.     From  his  earliest  youth  he  has  been  an  ardent 
lover  of  plants,  one  of  his  favourite  flowers  being  the  Pansy,  which  he  had  begun  to  cultivate  successfully  as  early  as  18-54, 
for  we  find  him  in  that  year  appearing  as  a  successful  competitor  at  the  show  of  the  Scottish  Pansy  Society,  and  exhibiting 
there  a  flower  of  his  o^vn  rjisin?.     He  continued  to  send   his  favourites  to  the  annual   exhibitions  of  the  society  for  some 
years  afterwards,  and  in  1859  gained  several  important  prizes  at  their  show  in  the  Victoria  Hall,  Royal  Zoological  Gardens, 
Edinburgh.     In  1874  Dr.  Stuart  began  to  cross  the  old  Viola  cornuta  of  gardens  with  the  Pansy,  and  raised  many  beautiful 
hybiids,  amongst  which   may  be  mentioned  a  fine  dark  blue  Viola  named   Georgia.     They  had  the   merit  of  being  true 
perennials  and  continuous  bloomers'  whilst  their  flowers  were  very  fragrant.     Six  of  them  were  sent  for  trial  to  Chiswick  in 
187G,  and  each  got  from  the  floral  committee  a  first-class  certificate.     From  this  strain  Dr.  Stuart  ultimately  obtained  the 
lovely  delicately-coloured  and  sweetly-scented  variety  named  Violetta,  a  life-like  plate  of  which  appeared  in  TiiE  Gardzn  of 
the  19th  of  December,  1891.  Since  that  time  he  has  succeeded  in  raising  many  other  charming  Violas,  which  by  their  refinement 
and  exquisite  perfume  commend  themselves  to  all  lovers  of  beautiful  and  fragrant  flowers.     In  addition  to  these.  Dr.  Stuart 
has  for  many  yeai's  cultivated  Ferns  and  Alpine  Plants,  and  especially  the  \arious  species  of  Prinmla.     He  has  also  grown  a 
;  small,  though  choice,  collection  of  stage  Auriculas.     Some  years  ago  he  devoted  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  Primrose 
•and  the  Polyanthus,  and  raised  several  large  and  beautiful  varieties  of  the  former,  whilst  amongst  Gold-laced  Polyanthuses 
his  Border  Maid  will  take  a  high  place.     He  has  also  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  excellent  red  self  stage  Auricula.     In  May, 
1880,  Dr.  Stuart  fertilised  Aquilegia  Witmanni  with  pollen  from  Aquilegia  glandulosa,  the  result  being  the  very  beautiful 
'Columbine  which  bears  his  name,  Aquilegia  Stuarti,  of  which  an  admirably  coloured  plate  was  given  in  The  Garden  of  the 
13th  of  October,  1888.    Of  the  merits  of  this  lovely  flower  it  would  be  superfluous  to  speak.     Dr.  Stuart  has  large  collections  of 
Snowdrops  and  Daffodils,  and  has  been  successful  in  raising  some   beautiful  varieties  of  the   latter.     He  has  recently  given 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  Globe  Flower  (Trollius),  and  ha-5  crossed  the  American  with  the  European  species  with 
■encouraging  results.    Dr.  Stuart  joined  the  Berwickshire  Naturalists'  Club  on  the  Kltltof  AugMist,  1854,  and  ha?  ennlribulril  to 
'its  "Proceedings'  many  interesting  and  valuable  papers  on  the  archieology,  botany,  meteorology,  and  ornithology  of  the  county 
of  Berwick-     He  was  president  of  this  club  in  1873.     He  became  a  Felluw  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh  on  the  lOth 
of  July,  1884,  and  his  "Notes  on  the  Flora  of  Berwickshire"  and  on  the  "Excursions  of  the  Scottish  Alphie  Botanical  Club" 
''appear  in  its  Transactions.     While  on  an  excursion  with  this  club  in  August,  1S!)0,  lie  found  in  Coimeniara  a  new  sub-.species 
of  Heath,  which    has  been    named  by    the    Botanical    Society    of  Edinburgh   Erica  tetralix    Stuarti    as  a   tribute   to   his 
enthusiasm  and  di.scrlmination  as  a  botanist.     Dr.   Stuart  is   a  man   of  great  natural  ability  and  many  attainments.     He 
is  a  warm  and  synqiathetic  friend  and  an  ardent  lover  of  Nature     Of  his  garden  it    may  be  said  that — 

Til  ydii  nnngli'd  wildmiics.s  of  tlower.s, 
Faii'-liiuiilc'il  spring  unl)iw(iiiis  every  griico ; 
Throws  out  the  Snowdrop  ,aiiil  tlie  Crocus  fir.st ; 
Tlie   Dai.sy,    I'riniro.si^,   Violet  dailcly  blue, 
And   I'olyantliiis  of  unnumher'd  dyes; 

the   wonders  of   his  liaiid. 


jr 
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Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


MARKET  GRAPES. 

The  Black  Hamburgh  is  now  quite  over,  and  it 
is  a  curious  fact  tliat  really  good  samples  of  this 
Grape  have  been  scarce  during  tlie  autumn  and 
winter  months  in  the  London  markets.  There  has 
beenastrikingwantof  finish  in  the  berries,  which 
in  many  instances  were  almost  devoid  of  Ijloom. 

1  have  seen  some  consignments  of  honie-gi"own 
Handjurghs  that  looked  as  if  they  had  made  a 
long  sea  voyage,  and  were  hardly  distinguish- 
able from  imported  Grapes.  It  is  evident  that 
the  season  in  some  way  did  not  suit  the  Black 
Hamlnirgh.  How  low  prices  have  ruled  may 
be  realised  from  the  fact  of  a  house  of  B.  Ham- 
burgh being  sold  in  October  for  tkl.  per  lb. 
The  Grapes  were  very  fair  as  regard.s  size  of 
berry  and  colour,  but  the  grower  found  that 
after  deducting  expenses,  they  did  not  return 
him  more  than  that  amount  when  sent  to 
Covent  Garden.  It  cannot  pay  to  produce 
Grapes  under  glass  at  this  price,  and  I  should 
not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  many  Vines  will 
be  rooted  out  and  the  houses  used  for  other  things. 
The  only  question  is  what  to  fill  them  with,  as 
there  is  a  downward  tendency  in  price  with 
everything  cultivated  for  profit,  and  one  can 
never  say  when  Grapes  will  reach  their  lowest 
jioint.  For  some  weeks  to  come  the  Alicante 
will  furnish  the  great  bulk  of  market  Grapes. 

"ere  it  not  for  this  kind,  Grapes  would  be  much 
dearer  at  this  time  of  year.  Consumers  are, 
however,  beginning  to  find  out  its  inferior 
quality.  I  know  of  retailers  who  will  not  pur- 
chase Alicante  all  the  time  they  can  get  Ham- 
burghs,  and  many  consumers  are  willing  to  pay 
more  for  the  latter.  This  season,  however,  the 
Alicante  is  above  average  as  regards  flavour.  1 
have  been  cutting  bunches  ranging  from  lib.  to 

2  lb.  in  weight,  just  the  size  that  fruiterers  gene- 
rally prefer,  and  which  were  as  luscious  and  well 
flavoured  as  most  people  would  expect  to  have 
Ijlack  Grapes.  So  abundant  has  the  supply  of 
Alicante  been  this  season,  that  excellent  samples 
have  been  sold  at  less  than  Is.  per  lb.  The 
net  return  to  the  growers  woidd  in  many 
instances  not  exceed  3d.  per  lb.  Muscats  are 
much  more  plentiful  than  was  the  case  a  few 
years  ago,  but,  judging  from  the  appearance  of 
the  great  bulk  of  them  sent  to  Covent  Garden, 
the  gi'owers  might  be  more  profitably  emjiloyed. 
A  bad  or  indifferent  Muscat  is  no  better  and 
will  not  mnke  a  higher  price  than  a  fairly  well- 
grown   Hamburgh  or  Alicante.     The    Channel 


Island  Muscats  are  generally  very  poor,  the 
bunches  thin  and  with  little  or  no  shoulders  to 
them,  and  very  mucli  wanting  in  the  colour 
that  distinguishes  this  Grape  from  all  others. 
About  Is.  Gd.  per  lb.  is  all  they  make  in  the 
London  markets  at  this  time  of  year,  and  I 
cannot  see  that  much  profit  is  to  be  gained  at 
this  low  figure,  considering  the  extra  expense  their 
culture  entails.  The  worst  of  it  is  that,  with  tlie 
Muscat,  quality  and  weight  of  crop  are  indis- 
pensable. In  the  case  of  black  Grapes,  one  may 
get  a  good  weight  of  fruit  even  if  the  berries 
are  wanting  in  quality,  but  with  Muscat  the 
failure  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  is  as  conspicuous 
as  regards  loss  of  bulk  as  in  quality.  Really 
good  Muscats  will  make,  even  nowadays,  5s. 
per  lb.,  and  at  that  price  they  pay.  It  does 
not,  however,  apjjear  to  be  given  to  everyone 
to  gi-ow  high-class  Muscats,  and  I  am  sure  that 
in  many  instances  Gros  Colman  would  be  more 
profitable.  J.  C.  B. 


new  set  of  Vines.  Previous  to  planting  these, 
however,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  William  Thomson,  of 
Clovenfords,  asking  his  advice  in  the  matter. 
He  instructed  me  to  jirocui-e  a  quantity  of  fresh 
horse  droppings,  spread  them  over  the  surface 
of  the  border  and  round  the  stems  of  the  Vines, 
and  to  administer  a  gentle  watering  with  a  hose 
to  carry  down  the  smell  of  the  manure  a  little 
way  into  the  border,  afterwards  covering  the  same 
with  slates  or  boards  to  preserve  the  strength  and 
prevent  evaporation,  the  manure  to  be  examined 
every  few  days  and  the  pests  destroyed.  As  the 
horse  drojipings  became  exhausted  fresh  supplies 
were  added  and  the  old  removed.  At  the  first 
examination  I  destroyed  seventy  wireworms,  and 
in  a  few  weeks  the  total  had  reached  to  over  1000. 
The  worms  ])referred  the  droppings  to  the  Vine 
roots,  which  from  this  time  were  not  molested  by 
them  ;  tlie  growth  both  of  roots  and  foliage  was 
rapid,  and  the  Vines  did  aihnirably  in  after  years. 
— John  Crawford,  Coddimjlon  Hall. 


Plum  Reine  Claude  Violet. — Many  authori- 
ties on  Plums  consider  Transparent  tiage  the 
best  flavoured  of  the  whole  list  of  dessert  varieties, 
but  those  who  have  tasted  Reine  Claude  Violet  in 
its  best  form  will,  I  think,  prefer  it  to  the  Trans- 
[jarent  tiage.  Many  sorts  of  Plums  are  cultivated 
at  Gunton,  but  the  one  under  notice  is  most 
esteemed  by  Mr.  Allan  for  flavour,  and  I  must 
confess  that  having  tasted  fruit  from  the  Gunton 
tree  last  September,  I  myself  regard  it  as  second 
to  none.  The  tree  occupied  an  east  wall,  and 
bore  a  heavy  crop  of  medium-sized  richly -coloured 
blue  mottled  fruit.  The  stone  of  tliis  Plum  is 
comparatively  small,  thus  increasing  the  weight 
of  flesh.  One  or  more  trees  of  this  variety  should 
be  grown,  and  if  it  would  crop  as  well  on  a 
standard  or  bush  as  on  a  wall  it  would  be  a 
valuable  Plum  for  market.  —John  Cr.vwford. 

Wireworm  in  Vine  borders. — I  believe  there 
are  gardeners  who  think  that  wireworm  does  not 
injure  the  roots  of  Vines,  but  all  those  M'ho  have 
suffered  from  its  ravages,  as  I  have  done,  will 
need  no  further  proof  to  the  confrarj*.  About 
the  year  18S0  I  made  a  jjortion  of  a  new  \'ine 
border  with  loam  cut  from  an  ol<l  sheej)  pasture. 
The  wireworm  was  not  detected  when  the  soil 
was  taken  from  the  field,  but  it  ^^■as  nevertheless 
there,  and  as  soon  as  the  young  Vines  had  ex- 
hausted the  stored-up  saji  they  refused  to  grow 
an  inch  further.  This  induced  me  to  turn  over 
the  soil  of  the  border  and  examine  it,  when  I 
found  it  to  be  infested  ^\ith  wireworm,  and  that 
wherever  a  new  root  had  pushed  forth,  its  jioint 
had  been  ruthlessly  bitten  off,  and  in  the  larger 
([uill-like  roots  the  insects  were  embedded.  The 
growths  of  the  Vines  died  away  from  want  of 
nourishment,    an^l  I  \\'as    comjielled    to  obtain   a 


FORCING  STRAWBERRIES  TOO  HARD. 

From  considerable  experience  I  have  found  many 
failures  occur  at  the  start  by  giving  too  much  heat 
land   getting   the  foliage  too  much  ahead  of  the 
)  flower-spike.   I  am  well  aware  for  very  early  fruits 
hard  forcing   is  necessary,   but  at  what    cost   if 
i  proper  means  are  not  taken  to  prepare  the  plants 
and  ripen  the  crowns,  so  that  a  rest  is  given  before 
new  growth  is  made.     The  roots  of  Strawberries 
in  mild  seasons  are  usuall}'  active.     This  shows 
the  necessit}'  of  getting  the  pots  filled  with  a  mass 
of   roots,  the  crowns  hard  and   plump  and  in  a 
resting  condition  some  time  before  starting  into 
!  new  growth.     In  the  case  of  new  varieties,  the 
j  plants  when  sent  from   the  grower  are  not  large, 
having  been   hard  propagated.     Such  plants  are 
not  fit  for  earl}-  forcing  even  with  the  most  liberal 
treatment,  as  there  is  not  time    to   mature   the 
crown  and  fill  the  pot  with  roots  before  the  grow- 
ing season  is  (last.     To  expect  such  plants  to  give 
the  best  results  is  impossible. 

Of  course,  much  depends  upon  the  time  the 
fruits  are  retpiired,  and  the  earlier  the  greater  is 
the  difficulty,  as  with  hartl  forcing  there  are  greater 
losses,  often  a  bad  set  and  deformed  fruit.  JIany 
cannot  devote  a  house  to  early  Strawberries.  If 
a  Peach  house  can  be  devoted  to  them  till  the 
plants  have  set  their  bloom,  there  will  be  few 
losses  or  complaints  as  to  bad  setting,  as  the  slow 
process  of  forcing  which  the  Peach  reipiires  is 
just  suited  for  Strawberries,  and  should  be  given 
at  the  start  if  good  fruits  are  e.\pected.  The 
Strawberry  plants,  if  i^laced  on  shelves  in  such 
structures,  push  up  strongly  and  rarely  fail.  I 
would  point  out  the  advantage  of  fresh  Icavts 
and  frames  for  forcing,  as  the  plants  can  be  placed 
near  the  glass  and  get  a  steady  heat,  with  mois- 
ture from  the  leaves.     Of   course,   in  such  struc- 
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tures  in  severe  weather  a  thick  coverinj^  is  neces- 
sary. Tliis  i.s  preferable  to  miioh  lieat  from  the 
hot-water  jiipes,  and  in  tine  weather  a  free  circula- 
tion of  air  can  be  admitted.  With  leaves  there 
is  little  danger  of  excessive  bottom-heat — so 
harmful  to  tliis  fruit  in  its  early  stages  ;  dryness 
is  also  guarded  against.  With  well-ripened  crowns 
and  slow  forcing  the  young  beginner  maj'  con- 
fidently try  those  kinds  which  are  often  given  a 
bad  name  and  get  the  best  results. 

Grower. 

Pruning  Gooseberries. — I  quite  agree  with 
"  VV.  I."  that  the  hard  pruning  of  Gooseberries 
conduces  to  the  formation  of  very  much  more 
young  wood  than  is  desirable.  The  system  of 
pruning  which  I  adopt  is  to  treat  the  bushes  some- 
what like  Black  Currants,  viz.,  to  allow  the  vigor- 
ous growths  which  proceed  from  the  b.ase  of  the 
tree  (not  suckers)  to  remain.  I  flo  not  cut  off  the 
ends,  as  this  only  leads  to  the  formation  of  a  moi>- 
like  growth  at  the  top.  The  old  bearing  wood  is 
cut  out,  the  branches  being  left  a  fair  dist.anco 
ap.art.  This  season,  however,  very  little  thinning 
even  will  be  rei|nired,  verj'  few  long  shoots  ha\ing 
been  formed. — V.  A.  H. 

Pear  Josephine  de  Malines. — I  am  glad 
that  my  note  on  this  ex'cellent  winter  I'ear  has 
called  forth  notices  both  from  Mr.  J.  Groom  and 
"  J.  C.  F.,"  that  it  will  come  of  good  (juality  from 
trees  growing  in  the  o))en.  In  a  district  not  far 
from  where  I  reside  excellent  fruits  of  this  Pear 
have  been  secured  this  season  from  trees  in  the 
open,  but  in  other  years  the  fruit  has  not  ripened 
at  all.  Where  such  a  Pear  as  Josephine  de  Ma- 
lines will  ripen  when  grown  in  the  open,  taking 
one  season  with  another,  the  natural  conditions 
must  be  favourable. — Y.  A.  H. 

Notes  on  cordon  Pears  — I  should  not  be 
inclined  to  claim  a  front-rank  place  for  Triomjihe 
de  Jodoi^ne  (jjage  5(J4),  but  its  fine  constitution 
and  free-bearing  properties  both  as  a  trained  tree 
and  a  cordon,  combined  with  very  fair  quality, 
place  it  high  on  the  list  of  those  second-rate  Pears 
for  which  a  good  wortl  was  written  in  The  Gar- 
den some  two  or  three  weeks  ago.  The  great  diffi- 
culty is  to  find  really  good  Pears  at  the  time  when 
in  the  average  of  seasons  Triomphe  de  Jodoigne 
is  ripe.  A  list  of  its  contemporaries  would  in- 
clude such  names  as  Napoleon,  Passe  Colmar, 
Hacon's  Incomparable,  Beurre  Bachelier  and  Chau- 
montel.  Are  any  of  these  jireferable  as  cordons  ? 
I  am  aware  that  the  last-named  is  a  far  better 
flavoured  Pear,  but  then  it  is  a  miffy  doer  in  most 
soils,  and  none  of  the  others  are  above  second- 
rate,  and  two  of  them  at  any  rate  do  not  take 
kindly  to  cordon  treatment.  Any  information  as 
to  the  suitability  of  Beurre  d'Aremberg  and 
Bein-ri  Alexander  Lucas  to  this  treatment  will  be 
acceptable,  also  specially  in  regard  to  Winter 
Nelis.  Considerable  diversity  of  opinion  seems  to 
exist  as  to  whi.'ther  this  variety  makes  a  good  cor- 
don, and  wIkmi  planting  a  wall  a  few  years  ago  I 
was  half  inclined  to  leave  it  out.  It  is,  however, 
such  a  capital  December  Pear  that  I  decided  to 
chance  it,  and  am  glad  to  say  it  h.as  done  fairly 
well.  Why  is  this  Pear  so  jjeculiarly  susce|jtible 
to  the  attacks  of  Amci-ican  blight  ?  This  is  un- 
doubtedly the  case,  and  in  some  gardens  where 
Apples  are  affected,  occasional  trees  of  Winter 
Nelis  require  constant  attention  to  kec])  them 
clean.  No  time,  by  the  M'ay,  should  be  lost  in 
dealing  with  this  pe.st  either  on  Pears  or  Api)les. 
Buds  are  already  very  prominent,  and  if  the;  ])re- 
sent  mild  wcathtM'  continues,  they  will  soon  be  so 
fai-  ailvaneed  that  any  crude  paraffin  inadvertently 
applied  to  them  when  the  trees  are  dre.sscd  will 
destroy  all  chance  of  fruit. — E.  Bl'HREI.l.,  C/ure- 
monl. 

Crimson    Costard    Apple. — This    .Apple     is 
worthy    of  cxicndcil   cuUivation,  and  no  <loubt  in 
the  courst;  of  time  nill  iind  fa\'our  with  exhif>itoi-s 
owing  to  its  laig<;  size  and  high  (-olour.      With  me 
it   crops  freely  on,  bush    trees,  but   never  attain 
the  size  that  it  does  with   Mr.  .1.  Watkins,  of  th 
Pomona    Nurseries,   near  Hereford,   wlio    alway 
exhiliits  it  in  grand  form.     Thi'  .Apph'  is  conica 


in  shape,  tapering  shari)ly  to  the  eye,  of  a  bril- 
liant red,  fairly  heavy,  a  capital  cooker,  and  keeps 
well  till  Marcli.  This  season  it  is  keeping  tiist- 
rate  ;  scarcely  a  single  Apple  has  decayed.  An- 
othei-  important  ])oint  in  its  favour  is  that  it 
appears  to  succeed  equally  well  on  both  heavy 
and  light  soils.  As  a  standard  Crimson  ('ostard 
gives  every  promise  of  doing  well,  as  the  trees 
are  rapidly  forming  strong  heads  capable  of  bear- 
ing ftdl  crops. — W. 

Apple  Calville  Bouge.— There  are  several, 
or  at  least  three,  varieties  of  Apjiles  with  Calville 
Rouge  attached  to  their  name,  but  the  true  Cal- 
ville Rouge  as  exhibited  by  some  of  the  leading 
exhibitors  is  a  rather  laroje  Apple,  deeper  than  it 
is  broad,  very  heavy,  and  with  a  dull  bronze  hue 
all  over  the  skin,  but  more  deeplj'  coloured  on  the 
sunny  side.  The  fruit  will  keep  sound  until  late 
in  the  si)ring  and  is  very  good  for  cooking.  As 
a  market  Apple  it  realises  a  very  fair  value.  Its 
chief  merits,  however,  are  its  great  cropjiing 
qualities,  particularly  if  planted  on  light  soils. 
.Some  ti'ees  that  I  planted  three  years  ago  in  bush 
form  commenced  fruiting  the  following  season, 
the  next  year  a  moderate  crop  was  allowed  to  re- 
main, an'd  during  the  past  season  the  trees 
carried  a  tremendous  crop,  requiring  liberal  sup- 
l)ort  to  Hni,sh  the  fruit  up  properly  :  not  only  so, 
but  the  same  trees  are  full  of  promise  again,  being 
literally  covered  with  fruit-buds.  Older  trees 
ajipear  as  if  they  would  fruit  themselves  to  death 
if  allowed  to  do  so.  The  colour  of  the  fruit  might 
perha[)S  be  objectionable  in  some  markets,  but  in 
the  northern  markets  it  sells  freely,  as  stated,  at 
very  fair  prices. --W. 


MILDEW  ON  VINES. 

G.VRDENERS  who  have  grown  Grapes  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale  for  any  considerable  period  have  had 
some  experience  of  this  dread  disease.  Even  the 
most  capable  Grape  growers  have  their  Vines 
slightly  attacked  occasionally,  and  experience  con - 
siclerable  difficulty  in  overcoming  it,  particularly 
if  the  mildew  appears  early  in  the  season.  How 
to  prevent  such  an  evil  is  'of  great  conseiiuence, 
thereby  saving  loss  or  disfigurement  of  the  crop, 
and  the  worry  and  annoyance  caused  by  its  aj)- 
jiearance.  There  are  so  many  causes  which  pre- 
dispose Vines  to  mildew  that  good  management 
and  considerable  skill  'ire  required  at  all  times  to 
avoid  attacks,  and  the  danger  is  vastly  increased 
where  the  drainage  is  defective,  soil  heavy  and 
close,  borders  deep  ventilation  careless,  fluctua- 
tions of  the  temperature  great,  deficiency  or 
excess  of  moistur'e  at  the  roots,  and  uncleanness 
in  the  vinery.  There  may  be  other  potent  causes, 
liut  the  last  is  of  importance  at  this  season,  as 
the  Vines  being  generally  at  rest  now,  thorough 
cleansing  can  be  easily  performed.  Personally  I 
think  that  the  want  of  cleanliness  is  a  chief  factor 
in  producing  mildew,  as  dirty  walls  or  woodwork 
are  splendid  harbours  for  tlie  germs  of  fungoid 
and  other  diseases.  The  only  attack  of  mildew 
I  ever  had  to  deal  with  since  I  first  had  entire 
control  of  a  garden  was  caused  princiijally,  if  not 
entirely,  through  not  being  able  to  procure  lime 
for  washing  the  walls.  Its  first  appearance  was 
in  a  liouse  of  Gros  Colman  when  the  Grapes  were 
about  the  size  of  peas,  the  foot-stalks  of  a  few 
beiries  showing  the  mildew.  In  an  Alicante  house 
adjoining,  one  or  t-wo  bunches  were  affected.  I 
immediately  lightly  dusted  each  infested  bit 
Willi  sulphur,  sprayed  tlie  walls  «ith  1  oz.  of 
sulphide  of  potassium  and  sulphured  the  pipes  in 
the  evening,  getting  them  well  hot  for  the  oc- 
casion. This  eti'ectually  stopped  the  attack  with- 
out doing  any  damage  or  causing  any  disfigure- 
ment to  the  bunches.  A  lesson  was  thus 
learned  which  has  caused  me  to  thoroughly 
wash  the  glass  and  woodwork,  and  also  give 
the  walls  a  good  limewashing  every  year 
since.  Another  cau.se  of  mildew  arises  probably 
from  keeping  the  border  very  dry  while  ripe 
(i rapes  are  hanging,  the  idea  being  that  such  a 
condition  improves  the  keeping  of  the  fruit. 
Whether  such  is  really  the  case  is  open  to  ques 


tion,  provided  the  water  is  applied  to  the  border 
on  bright  daj's  and  early.  To  allow  the  borders 
to  become  very  dry  must  injure  the  sui'face  roots 
considerably,  and  the  whole  border  may  become  so 
dry  that  the  whole  does  not  become  projierly 
moistened  for  some  months  after  the  Vines  have 
started  into  growth  again,  and  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  Vines  that  sufl'er  from  dryness  at  the 
roots  while  growing  are  prone  to  mikle« .  As  a 
proof  of  this,  a  fii'St-elass  Grape  grower  under 
whom  I  served  a  good  manj'  years  ago  always  tho- 
roughly saturated  his  Vine  borders  on  the  first 
appearance  of  mildew,  when  the  disease  was  im- 
mediately arrested.  A  large  fruit-growing  esta- 
blishment in  this  country  was  short  of  water  dur- 
ing the  i)ast  summer,  and  mildew  was  (irevalent 
on  all  the  Vines.  Where  mildew  arises  from  sour 
bordei's  or  from  the  roots  getting  beyond  control, 
now  is  a  good  time  to  remove  the  cause  by  lifting 
the  Vines  and  making  new  borders.  The  Vine  is 
so  accommodating  that  such  an  operation  is  by  no 
means  difficult,  and  good  crops  of  excellent  tirajjes 
may  be  reasonably  expected  within  a  compara- 
tively short  period.  W.  (i.  C. 


Apricots  for  bare  walls. — Very  few  kinds  of 
fruit  trees  on  walls  are  so  remunerative  as  early 
Apricots  jjrovided  they  are  well  managed  and  well 
attended  to  in  every  way.  The  past  year  will  long 
be  remembered  for  its  large  crops  of  Apricots  and 
low  prices  by  those  who  had  fi-uit  to  sell.  In  spite 
of  that,  early  Apricots  sold  freely  at  2s.  ]ier  dozen, 
and  in  other  seasons,  when  sucli  fruit  is  not  so 
plentiful,  there  is  little  difliculty  in  making  double 
that  amount.  Two  years  ago  a  cottager  on  this 
estate  had  a  heavy  crop  of  early  Apricots  on  the 
gable  end  of  his  house.  Not  knowing  how  to  make 
the  best  of  them,  he  came  to  me  for  advice.  I 
advised  him  to  consign  them  to  a  well-known 
salesman  in  Covent  Garden  Market.  After  receiv- 
ing instructions  how  to  pack  the  fruit,  he  sent 
several  dozen  fruit,  wliich  realised  6s.  per  dozen. 
As  the  other  fruit  ripened  it  was  sent  to  the  same 
place,  the  value  gratluallj'  falling  to  3s.  per  dozen. 
The  total  result  was  that  the  cottager  realised  as 
much  from  this  one  tree  as  paid  his  year's  rent. 
Since  then  he  has  sent  all  his  fruit  to  Covent  Gar- 
den, and  though  hcjhas  not  done  so  well  as  with  his 
first  consignmeiits,  he  has  had  no  cause  to  grumble- 
As  stated,  if  high  piices  are  to  be  secured,  the 
Apricots  must  be  early  or  before  any  great  quan- 
tity is  put  on  the  market,  and  by  planting  eai'ly 
kinds  on  walls  having  a  south  or  south-western 
aspect,  not  onlj'  will  bare  walls  be  hidden,  but 
rendered  objects  of  beauty  and  profit.  If  the  growth 
of  Apricots  is  not  satisfactory,  it  will  probably 
arise  from  either  poverty  or  a  lack  of  lime  in  the 
soil.  Old  mortar  or  ])laster  refuse  worked  iiito  the 
soil  will  ])rove  vei'V  beneficial,  and  frequent  a]ipli- 
cations  of  li(|uid  manure  will  be  e(|ually  good. 
OuUin's  Early  Peach  and  Musch  Musch  aii-  the 
two  best  anfl  most  reliable  varieties  that  1  have 
grown.  Both  are  very  early,  good  growers  and 
croppers,  and  St.  Anibroise is  an  excellent  succ  ssor, 
being  only  a  few  days  later  than  the  [ireceding, 
and,  like  them,  very  prolific. — W.  G.  C. 


Orchids. 


MEXICAN  L^LIAS. 
These  plants  are  coming  finely  into  flower  in 
many  gardens,  ami  the  white  varieties  of 
Liclia  aneeps  will  soon  be  making  a  grand 
sliow.  These  plants  are  promising  well  in 
many  jilacea,  but  I  did  not  exjieet  to  liavo 
so  many  blooms  before  the  new  year.  From 
Mr.  Law-Schofield's  collection  I  again  liavo 
several  blooms.  The  flower  of  L.  ancejis 
Sanderiana  which  lie  sends  lias  a  rich  and 
deeply  cohuired  li]i,  somewhat  better  than  in 
the  one  sent  from  Mr.  S.-uider,  of  St.  Albans, 
wliicli  i.M  larger,  liut  less  beautiful  in  the  colour 
of  tlie  lip.      L,  .inceps  t)weniana  from  the  same 
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placa  is  very  much  past  its  best,  and  I  sliould 
like  to  see  "it  again.  "  J.  P."  sends  me  a  nice 
ilower  of  wliat  seems  to  be  L.  a.  Stella,  a  form 
with  very  Ijroad,  thick  sepals  and  petals  of  the 
purest  white,  the  liji  also  white,  streaked  in  the 
side  lobes  with  jjurple.  This  is  a  very  fine 
form.  I  also  have  a  tine  flower  of  L.  a.  Barkeri, 
having  the  sepals  and  petals  of  the  normal  size 
and  colour,  but  with  a  richly  coloured  throat. 
A  form  called  Barkeri  also  comes  irom  Mr. 
Sander.  This  has  a  very  dark  coloured  margin 
to  the  side  lobes  of  the  lip.  It  is  evidently  the 
same  variety,  and  should  be  taken  care  of.  A 
very  tine  flower  of  L.  a.  Percivaliana  comes  from 
G.  Hartwell,  Lancashire.  This  measures  up- 
wards of  ih  iuclics  acrtiss,  the  sepals  and  petals 
flushed  with  a  soft  and  delicate  shade,  the  lip 
being  broadly  tipped  with  very  rich  jiurple, 
the  tips  of  the  side  lobes  also  marked  with 
tlie  same  colour  with  a  few  darker  spots,  and 
streaked  on  the  inside  with  lines  of  crimson, 
the  disc  creamy  yellow.  L.  Crawshayana,  said 
to  be  a  natural  hybrid  between  L.  anceps  and 
L.  autumnalis,  ccmies  from  Mr.  Sander.  It  is 
a  pretty  little  flower  which  I  had  not  seen 
before.  It  has  light  coloure<l  sepals  and  petals 
and  a  small  lip,  white,  having  the  tip  of  the 
front  lobe  of  a  deep  rich  bright  purple,  tlie  tips 
of  the  side  lobes  of  the  same  colour,  .streaked  in 
the  threat  with  lines  of  crimson. 

Wm.   Hugh  Gower. 


growing  quarters  after  the  season's  giowth  has 
just  tinished.  Just  as  the  plants  are  fin'shing  up 
their  growth  thej-  must  be  closely  watchetl.  I 
should  .advise  "Grower"  to  keep  liis  plants  in  a 
temperature  nearer  oo  as  a  minimum  than  (iO°, 
also  keeping  them  rather  dry.  This  will  retard 
the  growth  a  little.  If  kept  loo  warm  the  growth 
would  push  ahead,  and  most  likely  the  greater 
portion  of  the  flower-buds  woukl  turn  yellow.  I 
do  not  think  "(irower"  need  have  any  misgivings 
as  regards  other  Orchids,  which  for  future  flower- 
ing depend  largely  upon  the  thorough  ripening  of 
the  growths.  Dendrobiunis  especially  rciiuire 
this  thorough  ripening,  and  the  past  hot  season 
should  have  suited  them  adniirablv. — A.  Y. 


Restrepia  striata. — Frequently  overlooked  as 
the  Restrepias  are  apt  to  be  in  these  days  when 
big;  flowers  are  the  rage,  the  genus,  nevertheless, 
contams  several  species  whose  flowers  can  cer- 
tainly be  classed  amongst  tlie  most  beautifully 
coloured  of  all  Orchids.  The  old  R.  antennifera 
— introduced  in  1SG9 — is  one  of  them.  R.  striata, 
too,  only  known  during  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  is  equally  lovely.  It  is  now  in  flower  at 
Kew.  It  has  the  usual  tufted  liabit  of  Restre- 
pias, the  short  stems  bearing  one  stout  leaf.  The 
flowers  are  borne  singly  on  tliin,  almost  thread- 
like stalks,  their  chief  feature  being  the  two 
lateral  sepals,  ^^■llich  nre  united,  and  form  a  boat- 
shaped  segment  that  is  over  1  inch  long.  Tlie 
ground  colour  is  yellow,  but  striped  with  about 
a  dozen  maroon-coloured  lines;  the  lip  is 
quite  small,  but  similarly  coloured  with  yellow 
and  maroon.  The  upjier  sepal  is  maroon,  tlie 
long,  attenuated  terminal  iiortion  having  the 
club-shaped  tip  characteristic  of  these  plants. 
This  species  apjiears  to  have  been  first  flowered 
by  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore  at  Olasnevin,  the  home  of 
many  similarly  rare  and  delightful  Orchids.  It  is 
a  native  of  New  (Grenada. 

Ccelia  bella. — Of  the  two  or  three  .species  of 
Coelia  at  present  in  cultivation  this  is  undoubtedly 
the  prettiest ;  indeed,  it  is  the  only  one  likely  to 
find  favour  with  Orchid  growers  in  general.  It 
has  small,  almost  spherical  pseudo-bulbs  of  a  pale 
yellowish  green,  anfl  its  narrow  iiointed  leaves 
are  eaeli  !)  inclies  to  1  fdot  long.  The  flowers  are 
produced  on  a  scape  whieli  pushes  from  the  base  of 
the  pseudo-bulb,  and  is  only  2  inches  or  3  inches 
high.  From  two  to  five  flowers  occur  on  the 
scape,  and  they  are  not  only  noticeable  for  the 
pretty  and  unusual  combination  of  colours,  but 
are  also  sweetly  fragrant.  Tlie  sepals  are  white, 
tipped  with  rose-purple ;  the  petals  wholly 
white,  and  the  lip  of  a  clear  canary  yellow. 
The  flowers  being  only  half  expandeii  have  a 
semi-tubular  .shape.  The  Cielias  are  all  found  in 
Central  America,  C.  bella  having  been  imported 
from  (iuatemala. 

Dendrobium    Wardianum     starting    into 

growth.  —  It  is  not  at  all  an  unusual  occurrence, 
as  stated  by  "Grower"  (p.  flitO),  for  Dendrobium 
Wardianum  to  start  into  growth  and  push  out  its 
flower-buds  at  this  season,  that  is  if  the  plants 
have  been  kept  at  all  too  warm  whilst  at  rest.  It 
is   also   aggravated  if  the  plants   be  kept  in  the 


MID-WINTER  ORCHIDS  AT  CHELTEN- 
HAM. 

Where  a  large  collection  of  Orchids  is  grown 
there  are  ahvays  some  in  bloom,  but  I  was  scarcely 
prepared  to  find  so  many  beautiful  species 
and  forms  at  their  best  when  calling  at  Mr.  J. 
Cypher's  Cheltenham  nurseries  a  week  before 
Cliristmas.  Fogs  are  rarely  very  troublesome  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  and  this  season  the}' 
have  been  singularly  few  and  light.  As  a  conse- 
quence the  flowers  generally  are  of  good  size, 
form  and  colour,  nothing  in  the  sliape  of  prema- 
ture spotting  and  damjiing  being  obser\able. 
Very  beautiful  indeed  is  the  bank  of  Laelia  anceps 
and  its  varieties,  this  being  one  of  the  best  and 
most  attractive  of  miil-winter  Orchids  tliat  can  be 
grown.  There  will  soon  be  not  far  short  of  lUO 
spikes,  each  carrying  four  blooms,  fully  open,  such 
richly  coloured  forms  as  L.  a.  Protheroi  and 
Barkeriana,  the  more  delicately  coloured  L.-  a. 
Sanderiana  and  Williamsiana,  together  with  the 
lovely  nearly  jiure  white  L.  a.  alba  or  virginalis 
being  well  represented.  Tlie  last  was  at  one 
time  a  little  shy  flowering,  but  now  it  is  well 
established  no  fault  can  possibly  be  found  witli  it 
in  that  respect.  A  good  Ijateh  of  La'lia  albida  is 
also  flowering  very  fi-eely,  this  again  being  a 
charming  Orchid,  the  small-flowered,  but  very 
pretty  La'lia  prestans  being  equally  well  grown. 
Epidendrunis  without  being  jiartieularly  showy 
are  yet  valuable  on  account  of  the  long  time  in 
which  they  keep  in  flower.  Of  E.  radicans,  Mr. 
Cypher  has  a  large  specimen  on  a  trellis  that  is 
carrying  twentj' -seven  spikes  of  its  scarlet  flowers, 
and  it  is  expected  it  will  be  in  flower  for  the  next 
seven  months.  E.  O'Brienianum,  one  of  Veitch's 
hybrids,  is  both  extensively  and  well  grown,  many 
of  the  growths  being  6  feet  long,  and  for  the 
species  stout.  This  is  ncjt  the  time  of  year  for 
many  Dendrobiunis  to  flower,  but  there  were  yet 
seveial  fairly  fresh  s])ikes  left  of  the  grand  disjilay 
Mr.  Cypher  had  till  quite  recently  of  that  most 
beautiful  and  serviceable  D.  Phala-nopsis  Schrce- 
derianum  section.  In  one  instance  a  pseudo-bulb 
nearly  3  feet  long  was  still  furnished  with  four 
spikes,  and  nicst  of  the  others  had  evidently  flowered 
ecpially  as  freely.  Its  near  allies,  I).  PhaUenopsis 
StatteVianuni,  I),  superbiens  and D.  bigibbum,  were 
also  flowering,  the  last-named  in  i[uantity  and 
very  freely.  As  showing  the  remarkable  vigour 
noticeable"  in  the  case  of  all  the  Dendrobes,  includ- 
ing several  valuable  seedlings,  I  may  mention  that 
a  pseudo-bulb  of  D.  superbiens  measured  in  my 
presence  was  over  3  feet  in  length,  and  yet  this 
species  is  supposed  to  be  difficult  to  grow. 

Odontoglossums  were  flowering  very  freely, 
there  being  quite  a  large  collection  of  these  nearly 
or  quite  at  their  best.  The  ever-poiiular  O. 
Alexandra'  was  well  represented,  as  also  were  O. 
Sanderianum  and  O.  Rossi.  Very  strong  spikes 
were  opening  of  O.  luteo-))ur]mreum  seeptrum, 
fine  strong  spikes  and  which  are  said  to  keep 
flowering  four  or  five  months  being  jiruduced  liy  O. 
maculatum.  Other  Odontoglossums  in  flower  were 
Cervantesi,  cirrhosum,  Edwardi,  grande,  Harry- 
anuni,  Insleayi  leoiiardinum  (very  hee),  gloriosum 
with  its  Hawthorn-scented  blooms,  blandum,  one 
of  the  jirettiest  of  the  family  in  the  way  of  niveum, 
(Erstedi,  Pe-scatorei,  Roezli  and  Rue/.li  album. 
Oncidiums  were  not  .so  numerous,  and  comprised 


O.  eheirophorum,  with  its  small  graceful  spikes 
and  pretty  Laburnum-yellow  flowers;  varicosum, 
one  of  the  .showiest  in  the  section  ;  the  Violet- 
scented  0.  tigrinum,  the  Butterfly  Orchid  (O. 
Papilio)  and  Krameri,  a  form  of  the  latter;  O. 
incurvum,  Cavendishi,  and  eucullatum.  Among 
the  Orchids  susi)ended  from  the  roof  of  a  show- 
house  a  large  batch  of  the  small  brilliantly  col- 
oured Sophronitis  grandiflora  was  most  conspicu- 
ous, the  rich  scarlet  flowers  showing  up  sur- 
])risingly.  Some  of  the  Masdevallias,  including 
Chimajia,  Roezli,  and  bella,  ai-e  nearly  always  in 
flower,  the  family  generally  thriving  admirably 
under  Mi'.  Cypher's  treatment.  Of  Masdevallia 
tovarensis  there  is  a  large  batch,  this  \\-onderfully 
free-blooming  species  being  grown  ])rincipally 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  several  hundreds  of  its 
ipuiint  white  flowers  for  cutting  at  and  about 
midwinter.  The  rare  M.  Heathi  and  such 
Masdevallias  as  Davi.si,  polysticta,  Reicheubachi- 
ana,  Sehlimi,  and  Shuttleworthi  were  also  in 
flower.  Cypripediums  were  both  numerous  and 
good.  The  gem  of  the  collection  is  undoubtedly 
C.  Leeanum  superbum,  of  which  there  are  several 
|)lants  flowering  freely.  Mr.  Cypher  was  not  the 
first  to  introduce  this  novelty,  but  claims  to  have 
a  superior  form,  these  being  seedlings  resulting 
from  crossing  C.  punctatum  violaceum  with  C. 
Spicerianum.  These  two  last  named  were  flower- 
ing freely,  there  being  several  twin  flowers  on  C. 
Spicerianum,  the  second  flower  falling  away 
prettily  from  the  primary  bloom.  Cj-prijiedium 
insigne  was  flowering  in  quantity,  and  such 
species  as  Arthurianum,  barbatuni,  biflorum, 
Boxalli,  eallosum,  calurum,  cardinale,  Chantini, 
Maulei,  Curtisi,  Dauthieri,  Dominii,  Harrisianum, 
Haynaldianum,  Laucheanura,  Roezli,  Sehlimi, 
Sedeni,  Stonei,  venustum,  vernixium,  and  vil- 
losum. 

More  Cattleyas  were  in  flower  than  usual  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  and  comprised  lovely  spikes 
of  C.  gigas,  the  plants  producing  the.se  having 
flowered  twice  in  the  year.  There  \\'ill  soon  be  a 
fine  lot  of  C.  Percivaliana  in  bloom,  this  species, 
though  fairly  handsome,  being  most  v.'dued  on 
account  of  its  flowering  at  a  time  when  other  Cat- 
tleyas are  scarce.  Other  Cattleyas  in  flower  were 
bulbosa,  labiata  (the  last  of  a  large  batch),  specio- 
sissima  and  the  small,  but  very  sweetly  scented 
dolosa.  Cymbidium  Mastersi  is  a  very  cfi'eetive 
early  winter-flowering  species,  which,  however, 
has  not  held  out  so  long  as  usual,  only  a  few-  of 
its  delicate  ivory  white  flowers  being  left.  On  the 
other  hand,  Cymbidium  Lowianum  is  somewhat 
early,  and  of  this  noble  species  there  will  soon  be 
a  grand  display  at  Cheltenham.  ^^"oIlderfully  free 
are  the  Lyeastes,  and  none  more  so  than  L.  Skin- 
neri,  of  which  there  -Here  numerous  plants  in 
ttow-er.  As  many  as  sixteen  spikes  have  been  pro- 
duced in  these  nurseries  from  a  single  pseudo- 
bulb.  This  may  safely  be  said  to  be  one  of  the 
most  jirofitable  species  of  Orchids  in  cultivation. 
The  white  form  of  the  last-named  sjjecies  is  valu- 
able. L.  aromatica  is  equally  free  ;  this  small- 
flowered  species  quite  .scented  the  place,  while  in 
L.  Barringtonia'  w-e  ha\-e  a  very  beautiful  species, 
with  flowers  not  unlike  those  produced  by  the 
Dove  Orchid  (Peristeria  elatal.  There  will  soon 
be  a  large  number  of  tlie  flowers  of  Angra'cuni 
sesquipedale  fully  expanded,  and  a  lovely  spike  of 
Vanda  cterulea  commanded  attention.  Seuticaria 
Steeli,  or  the  Bootlace  Orchid,  so  called  from  the 
jieculiar  foim  of  its  leaves,  was  flow-ering  very 
freely,  and  Pilunma  nobilis,  with  its  sweet-scented 
flowers— nearly  all  li]i — is  also  worthy  of  notice. 
The  best  forms  of  Calanthe  Veitchi  were  plentiful. 
W.  I. 

Leelia  Gouldiana.— This  is  a  very  richly  col- 
oured and  sliuwy  variety,  much  resembling  L. 
anceps  in  tlie  culour  uf  its  flowers,  but  more  like 
L.  autumnalis  in  its  growth.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
a  natural  hybrid  between  these  two  species  ;  the 
scape  liear.s"  several  flowers.  The  one  before  me 
measures  upwards  of  -t  inches  across  the  petals, 
which,  together  with  the  sepals,  are  of  a  bright 
losy  crimson,  the  Ihii  at  tinged  with  a  shade  of 
orange  at  the  base.     It  dees  not  require  a  great 
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deal  of  soil,  but  that  little  should  b3  composed 
of  goorl  psLit  fibre  and  Sphagnum  Moss,  and  the 
pots  require  to  hi  well  drained. — G. 

Calanthes  for  decoration.  —  These  are 
charming  plants  for  winter  decoration  either  as 
room  plants  or  in  a  cut  state.  If  tlie  plants  are 
])laced  in  vases  it  is  surprising  how  long  they  last 
without  injury  if  there  is  no  gas  and  they  are 
placed  out  of  the  draught.  I  have  had  plants 
in  large  drawing-rooms  in  such  positions  good  for 
unite  a  month,  and  up  near  the  light  their  long 
arching  spikes  liave  a  graceful  appearance.  I  am 
well  aware  there  are  disadvantages  in  some  ways, 
the  greatest  being  the  absence  of  foliage,  but 
there  are  few  who  cannot  devise  some  means  to 
hide  the  nakedness  of  the  stems.  It  may  be 
urged  that  by  keeping  the  plants  in  rooms  tlie 
bulbs  are  weakened  for  another  season.  Sucli  is 
not  the  case,  as  at  this  season  tlie  bulbs  are  almost 
in  a  resting  stage,  so  that  it  does  no  injury.  Of 
cour.se,  careless  watering  would  do  so, but  Calanthes 
have  an  advantage  over  most  yjlants,  only  a  small 
amount  being  required  when  used  in  this  way. 
Wlien  used  for  large  vases  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
remove  and  soak  the  small  pots  of  Ferns  or 
Asi)aragus  without  watering  the  Calanthes.  I 
have  used  them  chiefly  for  large  vases  with  a 
fringe  of  Fern,  and  found  no  difference  the 
following  season.  When  cut  they  are  most  useful, 
as  they  can  be  arranged  so  quickly  with  a  few 
long  fronds  of  Fern  or  other  light  foliage.  I 
prefer  to  nse  them  alone,  as  a  few  spikes  in 
a  vase  with  foliage  are  much  more  effective, 
(iiven  plenty  of  room,  the  flowers  not  touch- 
ing each  other,  they  last  much  longer,  con- 
tinue to  expand,  and  retain  their  bright  colour, 
which  adds  very  much  to  their  appearance.  An 
effective  arrangement  is  a  few  arching  spikes  of 
C.  Veitchi  in  the  centre  of  the  vase,  with  about 
three  droopmg  spikes  of  C.  oculata  rubra  or 
lutea  round  the  outside,  the  latter  droo])iug 
gracefully  over  the  edge,  showing  up  the  pink 
form  to  peifection.  I  consider  the  varieties 
named,  with  C.  Veitchi  superba,  the  most  useful 
of  all.  Fog  is  their  greatest  enemy  at  this  season, 
but  fogs  are  less  injurious  if  the  plants  are  grown 
near  the  light,  and  when  in  bloom  a  lower  and 
drier  atmosphere  maintained. — U.  Wvthks. 

Oncidium  tig'rinutn. — There  are  Orchids  witli 
a  stronger  ]iprfunie  tiian  this  Oncidium,  but  I  do 
not  think  there  is  one  whose  fragrance  is  more 
delightful.  Two  or  three  plants  we  have  now  in 
bloom  pervade  the  entire  house  in  which  the}' 
grow,  suggesting  both  Violets  and  Primroses.  It 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  desirable  species  in 
this  huge  genus,  (lowering  as  it  does  at  mid- 
winter, and  being  not  only  very  brightly  coloured, 
but  also  free-flowering  and  easily  grown — on  the 
whole,  a  plant  for  evei'y  garden.  It  was  first 
introduced  into  England  by  Mr.  Barker,  of  Bir- 
mingham, who  was  also  the  first  to  flower  it. 
Lindley  called  it  Oncidium  Barker!  at  the  time, 
but  it  was  afterwards  found  to  have  been  named 
O.  tigrinum  by  twcj  Mexican  botanists  fifteen 
years  previously.  It  has  Ijright  gi-een  pseudo- 
bulbs  and  leaves,  the  latter  1  foot  long  by  2 
inches  broad.  The  flower-spike  is  erect,  3  feet  to 
4  feet  high,  Ijranehed,  and  l^earing  numerous 
flowers.  The  most  prominent  feature  of  the 
flower  is  the  large  lip,  which  is  somewhat  oblong, 
anfl,  together  with  tlie  column  and  crest,  is  of  a 
ntiiforTu  liright  yellow;  it  is  about  Ij  inches  in 
widtli  and  in  dei>tli.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
upwards  of  1  inch  long,  and  in  (;olour  are  reddish- 
brown,  barred  with  yellow.  Tliis  species  prefers 
sliglitly  warmer  treatment  than  the  tyjncal  cool 
Oreliids,  an<!  may  be  given  the  contest  part  of  the 
intiaanediate  liou.se.  0.  splendidum  is  liy  some 
autliorities  placed  as  a  variety  under  this  species. 
It  is,  however,  very  distinct,  having  smaller 
l)send<i-l)u]l)s,  which  t^arry  but  one  leaf — 0.  tigri- 
num liaving  two  or  three— and  rc(|uires  warmer 
freatmenl.— B. 

Cymbidium  sinense  U,.  II. ).~Vr~iin  tlji.s  cor. 
respond  ;nt  cnnio  fiowcM-.s  of  tliis  Mpoeic.4  for  a  name.  It 
is  such  an  old  plant,  tliat  it  i.s  not  fuund  in  any  Orc-lilil 
list.      It  is    ju.4t    100   years   since  it  was   introluced 


from  Chiui  to  our  girdens  as  a  living  plant.  The 
fln\yer.s,  borne  up  in  an  erect  spike,  have  the  olour  of 
China  Roses,  and  for  this  reason  alone  I  should  always 
have  it  in  a  collection  of  Orchids. —W.  H. 


SHORT  XOTE.i.—ORCHWS. 


Lselia  furfuracea,  sent  by  Mr.  Sander,  is  not  a 
new  species,  Imt  it  is  still  conipar.itively  rare  in  our 
collections.  The  flower  now  before  me  is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  L.  autumnalis,  being  rounder  and 
of  a  deheate  satiny  rose.— W.  H.  G. 

Lffllia  autumnalis  alba.— A  very  fine  flower 
of  this  variety  is  sent  from  Mr.  Sander.  It  is  pure 
white,  the  petals  as  broad  again  as  the  sepals.  It  is  a 
magnificent  variety  and  one  that  should  be  highly 
prized  by  growers  of  these  plants. — W. 

Cymbidium  Masters!  album.  —  From  J. 
Deacon  cornea  a  flower  of  the  variety  named  above. 
He  says  it  was  hoaght  for  C.  ehnrueum.  He  does  not 
say,  but  I  expect  it  produces  a  spike  bearing  from  six 
to  twelve  flowers,  whilst  eburneum  produces  one  or 
two  only.  The  flowers  sent  are  of  the  normal  size  and 
have  the  same  almond  perfume  as  those  of  the  species, 
but  they  are  of  the  purest  ivory  white,  and  quite 
destitute  of  spot  or  blemish. — W. 


Rose   Garden. 

SEASONABLE  WORK  AMONG  POT  ROSES. 

A-WELL-OROWN  pot  Rose  is  always  handsome,  and 
affords  a  better  supply  of  bloom  than  a  greater 
number  of  indifferently  cultivated  plants.  In  all 
gardening  operations  there  is  more  importance 
att.ached  to  a  good  start  than  many  imagine,  and 
I  think  this  is  particularly  applicable  to  Roses  in 
pots,  and  doubly  .so  when  intended  for  early  forc- 
ing. No  plant  will  stand  the  strain  of  forcing 
unless  it  be  healthy  ;  growth  may  certainly  be 
secured,  but  the  results  are  far  from  satisfactory. 
The  present  note  is  intended  more  particularly 
for  small  amateurs,  but  I  may  state  that  many 
gardeners  will  derive  benefit  from  its  perusal. 
Of  course,  there  are  several  of  the  latter  who 
know  as  well  how  to  grow  Roses  as  my.self,  but  I  so 
often  see  so  ])Oor  plants  in  gardens  of  considerable 
dimensions,  that  little  apology  is  needed  for  call- 
ing attention  to  these  practical  notes  from  one 
who  has  made  the  Rose  a  speciality  for  many 
years.  The  gardener's  Roses  are  too  frequently 
grown  among  mixed  subjects,  and  therefore 
there  are  not  the  same  facilities  for  correct  treat- 
ment as  is  the  case  when  a  house  can  be  set  apart 
entirely  for  them.  Amateurs  meet  with  the 
same  difficulty.  None  the  less  I  am  certain  Roses 
might  be  grown  much  better  if  a  little  more 
atfiention  were  given  to  the  following  hints. 

When  a  Rose  has  produced  its  chief  crop  of 
flower,  the  plants  are  too  often  neglected  and 
allowed  to  get  smothered  with  mildew  and  aphis. 
The  fact  of  numerous  subjects  being  in  bloom  at 
this  time  often  makes  the  free  use  of  the  syringe 
impossible,  and,  unfortunately,  this  is  at  a  time 
when  syringing  is  doubly  necessary.  All  in.sect 
life  is  swarming  during  spring  and  early  summer, 
and  the  cessation  of  syringing  gives  them  a  gi'eat 
advantage.  Stand  the  few  Roses  at  one  end  of 
the  house,  tb.en  if  a  little  care  be  u.sed  it  is  not 
difficult  to  keep  them  .syringed  as  freely  as  before. 
Roses  must  not  be  treated  in  the  unkind  manner 
too  many  of  our  early  forced  shrubs  have  to  sub- 
mit to,  and  the}'  will  resent  such  treatment  more 
forcibly  than  the  majority.  Unless  a  plant  is  grown 
well  after  it  has  flowered,  we  cannot  reasonably 
exjiect  it  to  be  satisfactory  later  on. 

Roses  need  to  be  stood  out  into  the  open  air  for 
a  short  time  soon  after  the  weather  is  sufficiently 
warm  for  them  to  feel  no  appreciable  check,  but 
tliey  will  not  bear  the  unreasonable  ripening  and 
rest  too  fre<iuently  .accorded  tliom.  Sufficient 
attention  is  seldom  given  to  their  water  supply  at 


this  period  ;  they  are  often  subjected  to  extremes 
of  wet  and  drought.  Again,  when  the  pots  are 
removed  from  the  moist  and  partially  shaded  atmo- 
sphere of  the  greenhouse,  the  sun  and  air  have  a 
very  parching  effect  upon  the  soil,  especially  when 
the  pots  are  fully  exposed.  My  plan  is  to  half 
plunge  them,  and  to  placemore  soil  or  ashes  against 
the  outside  row  facing  the  sun.  Plunging  prevents 
the  sudden  drought  which  often  accompanies  a 
windy  and  bright  da}-.  When  growing  in  the  open 
borders  we  frequently  speak  of  the  benefits  derived 
from  a  cool  soil  during  the  midsummer  and  early 
autumn  months  ;  then  why  not  endeavour  to  pro- 
vide a  little  of  this  for  our  pot  Roses  ?  Instead  of 
which,  they  arc  more  often  than  not  exposed  to 
the  most  drying  influences  we  have.  When  looked 
at  in  this  light  it  does  not  seem  reasonable,  as 
even  in  the  late  autumn  and  winter,  |)lvnts  not 
growing  under  artificial  treatment  .are  enjoying  a 
moist  and  cool  root  run. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  given  what  should  have  been 
the  latter  part  of  these  notes  first,  but  the  above 
comments  were  suggested  as  I  wrote.  At  present 
the  chief  point  is  steady  treatment,  after  which  they 
will  grow  away  quickly  and  to  advantage,  much 
more  so  in  fact  than  if  hurried  earlier.  Starting 
at  the  same  time  and  with  the  same  facilities,  1 
will  engage  to  cut  blooms  equally  as  soon  under 
this  treatment  as  from  plants  forced  from  the 
first.  We  will  take  a  second  leaf  out  of  Na- 
ture's book  and  consider  the  rapidity  with  which 
Roses  advance  after  a  certain  point  in  the  spring. 
When  the  growth  is  about  an  inch  long  and  roots 
healthily  active,  it  only  needs  a  few  days  of  suit- 
able weather  to  have  the  plants  in  full  growth. 
Under  glass  we  can  secure  these  conditions  with 
the  .additional  advantage  of  protection  from  cold 
nights  .and  the  rude  surprises  so  frequently  expe- 
rienced in  spring,  when  it  seems  as  if  winter  had 
determined  to  make  one  more  effort  before  suc- 
cumbing to  the  sun's  influence.  Up  to  the  middle 
of  January  the  main  batch  of  jilants  may  be  kept 
in  a  temper.ature  rising  from  40°  to  50',  with  a 
gradual  increa.se  of  20' after  this  time.  Full  de- 
velopment of  growth  and  bloom  will  then  be  very 
rapid  ;  indeed,  such  is  the  case  with  all  plant  life 
under  glass. 

The  principal  enemy  at  this  time  is  green  fly, 
and  the  battle  .should  commence  at  once.  The 
various  insecticides  have  been  often  described  in 
these  pages,  so,  too,  li.as  their  application,  there- 
fore I  will  only  warn  yet  again  against  their  use 
in  too  (lowerful  a  manner.  The  disgust  and 
disappointment  attendant  upon  too  extreme 
measures  ought  to  be  a  more  effectual  warning 
than  they  are.  Impatience  because  a  strong  attack 
is  not  exterminated  at  one  syringing  or  fumiga- 
tion is  folly,  and  often  leads  to  a  stronger  dose 
being  applied,  with  dire  results.  If  we  bear  in 
mind  how  rapidly  these  insects  increase,  we  may 
realise  that  many  of  them  were  born  after  the 
effects  of  the  insecticide  were  expended  ;  in  any 
event,  the  remedy  has  not  been  useless  simply 
because  it  did  not  kill  the  lot  at  once.  It  will  be 
wise  to  give  a  second  application  soon  .after  the 
first,  but  by  .all  means  consider  carefully  before 
strengthening  it.  Two  mild  applications  in  clo.se 
succession  are  generally  ett'ectual,  more  especially 
if  followed  by  a  good  syringing  with  tepid  water. 
I  feel  that  much  greater  use  might  be  made  of 
tliis  than  is  usual,  washing,  in  this  harmless 
manner,  being  very  acceptable  to  Rose  growth, 
and  at  the  same  time  knocking  off  many  insect 
pests. 

The  question  of  manure  water  deserves  a  passing 
notice.  Here  I  would  also  advocate  the  same 
strength  being  extended  over  a  longer  period  of 
application.  When  afforded  in  such  strong  doses 
the  young  roots  are  not  only  incapable  of  ab- 
sorbing the  wliole,  but  arc  often  seriously  (a-ippled. 
Stimulating  li(|uids  should  never  lie  unnssiuiilated, 
or  the  .soil  will  quickly  bei^omc  stagnant  and 
sour.  Therefore,  instead  of  giving  it,  say,  twice 
a  fortnight,  reduce  the  strength  and  appl.V  it 
twice  a  week,  or  even  oftener.  The  kind  of 
li(|uid  manure  used  is  not  very  important,  but 
there  is  great  advantage  in  a  change  of  food. 
The  drainings  from  pigs,  cow-stalls,  stables,  &c., 
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are  all  equally  excellent,  but  need  careful  diluting 
according  to  strength.  Soot  and  guano  make  a 
good  odourless  stimulant.  Let  all  liquids  be 
applied  in  a  fairly  clear  condition,  as  the  sediment 
cakes  over,  e.xcludes  air  from  the  soil,  and  forms 
one  of  the  most  deceptive  surfaces  from  which  to 
judge  the  plant's  water  requirements.  R. 


ROSE  SPORTS. 

I  HAVE  found  it  verj'  interesting  to  note  the 
various  sports  from  Roses  and  the  more  pro- 
nounced sporting  tendency  of  certain  varieties. 
Take  Comtesse  d'Oxford  and  Heinrich  Schultheis 
PS  examples  from  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  class,  and 
Catherine  Mermet,  Perle  desJardinsand  Souvenir 
d'un  Ami  from  among  the  Tea-scented  section. 
The  first  of  these  gave  us  Pride  of  Reigate  and 
Pride  of  Waltham.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  neither 
of  these  seem  ]>ermanently  fixed,  allhough  it  is 
rare  to  meet  with  plants  which  have  reverted  to 
the  original  variety.  I  have  a  plant  of  Pride  of 
Reigate  which  bore  perfect  blooms  of  Pride  of 
Waltham  and  Comtesse  d'Oxford  during  the 
summer  of  1893,  and  I  have  more  than  once 
noticed  a  solitary  plant  of  one  of  these  varieties 
among  a  row  of  plants  which  had  not  been  moved 
since  they  were  budded.  Xow,  had  there  been  a 
sequence  of  six  or  more  plants  distinct  from  the 
variety  which  the  tally-label  indicated,  I  should 
put  it  down  to  some  oversight  in  selecting  the 
buds ;  but  this  supposition  is  quite  destroyed 
when  I  find  an  occasional  solitary  specimen. 
Nor  does  there  seem  much  deijendence  as  to 
which  of  the  three  varieties  these  exceptions  will 
develop  into.  I  thought  I  had  once  got  a 
brighter  form  of  Comtesse  d'Oxford,  but  after  a 
time  found  it  revert  to  the  old  colour.  Heinrich 
Schultheis  has  already  given  us  three  most 
distinct  sports.  Messrs.  Harkness  possess  two  in 
Merrie  England  and  Mrs.  Harkness.  I  think 
the  former  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular 
garden  Roses  if  it  fulfils  its  promise  as  seen  at 
Chester  in  l.S'J2.  It  is  a  clear  and  very  prettily 
striped  Rose.  Mrs.  Harkness  is  a  self  colour, 
perhaps  best  described  as  a  clear  satiny-flesh. 
Paul's  Early  Blush  is  also  a  sport  from  H. 
Schultheis,  and  from  its  description  it  is 
one  of  the  most  perpetual  blooming  Roses 
we  have,  from  March  until  autumn  being 
given  as  its  flowering  period.  In  the  Hyl>rid  Teas 
we  have  La  France  exhibiting  a  tendency  to  sport 
most  profusely,  and  I  can  call  to  mind  several 
striking  flowers  which  I  have  seen  upon  a  batch 
of  this  variety.  We  already  have  the  following 
recognised  as  distinct  and  in  commerce  ;  Duchess 
of  Albany,  Augustine  Uuinoisseau,  Duchess  of 
Leeds,  Danmark  and  Caroline  Testout.  Lady 
Mary  Fitzwilliam  has  given  us  White  Lady  an<l 
Maid  of  the  Mist,  also  Lady  Alice  ;  the  last  is 
scarcely  so  distinct  as  is  desirable.  Catherine 
Mermet  gave  us  The  Bride  and  Waban  while  I 
have  a  fixed  sport  of  it.  Perle  des  .Jardins  pro- 
duced Sunset,  and  this  again  has  produced  a 
second  sport  of  deeper  colour  and  remarkably  dis- 
tinct, not  yet  in  commerce.  A  ^rand  old  fa\ourite 
— Souvenir  d'un  Ami — sported  here  and  in  Ame- 
rica at  the  same  time,  and  although  the  variety  is 
generally  spoken  of  as  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince, 
if  priority  has  any  claim,  I  think  The  Queen 
should  be  the  correct  name.  I  have  a  sport  from 
Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  the  flowers  lemon-white,  with 
very  long  petals,  midway  between  the  type  and 
Niphetos — much  more  distinct  than  many  Roses 
put  upon  the  market  as  new.  It  is  the  same  with 
Roses  as  other  florists'  flowers ;  once  a  variety 
commences  to  sport,  there  is  no  telling  where  it 
will  end.  Viviand  Morel  among  Chrysanthemums, 
Vesuvius  in  zonal  Pelargoniums,  and  Souvenir 
de  la  Malmaison  in  Carnations  are  onlv  a  few 
which  occur  while  I  write.  By  the  way,  Jlalmai- 
son  from  among  our  Bourbon  Roses  is  sporting 
after  many  years  of  staid  existence  ;  we  have  .al- 
ready got  Kronprinzessin  Victoria  (which  may  be 
described  as  a  white  Malmaison)  and  Jlalmaison 
Rouge.  The  climbing  sports  of  varieties  are  \ery 
numerous,  and  some  of  them  afford  desirable  col- 


ours. Sir  Rowland  Hill  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable sports  of  all,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  not 
constant.  However,  I  must  do  it  justice  by 
saj'ing  it  has  not  provefl  fickle  with  nie,  although 
more  than  one  authority  states  it  has  reverted  to 
Charles  Lefeb\Te.  As  I  have  been  writing  from 
memory  only,  it  may  be  that  some  of  those  nalned 
above  are  seedlings,  but  I  do  not  think  so. 

Ridge  WOOD. 


Potting'  Roses  before  forcing'.— On  ojiening 
The  Cakden  for  Decemlier  Hi  (last  volumel,  I 
was  rather  surprised  to  find  "R."  still  advising 
the  potting  of  Roses  just  before  forcing.  If  he 
has  been"  writing  in  this  strain  ever  since 
I  adverted  to  the  subject,  I  trust  he  will  not 
attribute  my  silence  to  any  lack  of  courtesy  to 
him,  or  to  apprehension  of  the  great  importance  of 
the  subject,  but  to  sheer  lack  of  time.  "  R.," 
fortunatel}',  sums  up  the  whole  matter  in  his  clos- 
ing sentences  thus  :  "  The  whole  secret — that  is, 
of  successful  forcing — lies  in  securing  well  matured 
wood."  Exactly.  Neither  Mr.  J.  C.  Clarke  nor  any 
other  writer  in  The  Garden  will  disjiute  that.  But 
here  is  another  axiom  equally  true,  viz.,  that  a  pot- 
bound,  root-cabined  and  confined  condition  power- 
fully contributes  to  the  hastening  and  heightening 
of  the  highest  maturity  of  Rose  wood.  Hence  it 
follows  that  if  these  two  propositions  are  always 
and  everywhere  alike  and  equally  true,  then  any 
and  all  root  enlargement  or  disturbance  on  the 
verge  of  forcing  is  a  mistake.  "  R.'  seems  to  me 
to  have  somewhat  changed  his  ground  in  regard  to 
time.  So  far  as  my  memory  serves  me,  he  first 
strongly  advised  repotting  on  the  eve  of  forcing  ; 
now  he  counsels  jjotting  on  the  heels  of  maturity 
— a  very  different  thing.  But  the  following  sen- 
tence shows  that  "R."  was  struggling  with  the 
vital  jjroblem  involved  in  the  best  ])Ossible  time 
for  potting  forced  Roses.  Here  is  what  he  says  : 
"  I  do  not  find  any  greater  tendency  to  extended 
growth  of  a  fiowerless  character  upon  Roses  re- 
potted as  I  described  than  if  left  undisturbed." 
The  experience  of  most  Rose  forcers  and  growers 
is  just  the  contrary.  And  as  Roses  are  mainly 
forced  for  bloom  and  not  extension  of  area,  this  suf- 
fices. "R.''  says:  "When  a  plant  has  become 
thoroughh-  pot-bound  and  the  soil  so  exhausted, 
there  can  "be  no  ([uestion  that  there  is  considerable 
advantage  in  judicious  repotting."  Agreed:  but 
then  this  generalisation  entirely  shunts  the  ques- 
tion at  issue,  viz. ,  the  best  time  or  most  suitable 
condition  to  pot  Roses  for  forcing  so  as  to  secure 
the  sweetest  Roses  in  the  smallest  space,  (irowth 
and  bloom  are  often  antagonistic  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, therefore,  as  fresh  potting  causes  the 
growth  of  wood  it  ought  to  be  avoided. — D.  T. 
Fish. 


ROSE  FRUITS. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  have  had  a  good  many 
w  reaths  and  crosses  to  make  up  with  evergreens 
and  coloured  foliage  ;  berries  also  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  tlie  floral  designs,  and  this 
season  I  have  been  much  struck  with  the  tjuantity 
of  Rose  heps  availal:ile.  Numbers  of  the  freer- 
flowering  Roses  from  the  Hybrid  Perpetual  class 
have  been  particularly  gay,  and  I  found  General 
Jaccpieminot  quite  covered  with  deep  orange- 
coloured  heps.  This  grand  show  of  Rose  fiuits, 
following  upon  such  a  glorious  autumn  for  bloom, 
has  provided  lieauty  in  the  Rose  garden  for  a 
longer  period  than  usual. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Rose 
Society  this  feature  was  mentioned  during  one  of 
the  discu.ssions,  and  an  abundance  of  new  seed- 
lings of  English  origin  predicted.  It  is  in  the 
ripening  of  the  Rose  neps  that  the  French  growers 
have  a  great  advantage  over  us  as  regards  seed 
production,  but  as  this  does  not  come  under  the 
object  of  the  present  article,  I  will  dismiss  it. 
What  I  wished  to  do  was  to  draw  attention  to 
the  decorative  (pialities  of  many  Rose  fruits. 
This  is  another  point  in  favour  of  the  single  or 
semi-double  varieties,  they  bem^  more  generally 
loaded  with  fruit  than  the  double  forms.     Rosa 


rugosa,  the  Japanese  Rose,  gives  us  a  continuous 
show  of  large  heps  for  several  months.  I  have 
the  plants  under  glass  in  a  tem])erate  house, 
and  consider  them  quite  as  worthy  of  cultivation 
for  Christmas  decoration  as  the  Solanums.  When 
we  note  how  late  the  plants  retain  their  foliage 
and  heps  in  the  o]ien,  it  is  somewhat  strange 
they  are  not  generally  grown  in  pots  with  this 
object  alone.  I  may  say  that  thej'  have  been  so 
good  for  the  last  two  seasons,  that  I  intend  to 
have  a  larger  number  in  future.  Very  little  heat 
will  keep  them  green,  and  few  plants  possess 
such  attractive  foliage  and  fruits  as  R.  ru- 
gosa.  R.  rugosa  alba  has  orange-scarlet  fruit, 
a  much  deeper  colour  being  found  in  those  of  R. 
rugosa  rubra.  It  may  be  well  to  note  that  the 
Japanese  Roses  invariably  fruit  abundantly,  and 
are  not  so  dependent  upon  the  seasons  as  others. 
There  is  now  a  new  form  of  this  section  introduced 
from  the  Harvard  University  Gardens  (America) 
which  is  quite  distinct  in  bloom  and  fiuit.  The 
former  is  crimson-lake,  while  the  latter  is  longer 
and  frequently  covered  with  very  conspicu- 
ous spines.  It  has  been  accorded  the  name  of 
rugosa  America,  and  is  destined  to  become  very 
popular. 

In  our  native  Sweet  Brier  (Rosa  rubiginosa)  we 
have  a  remarkably  free  fruiting  species,  and  al- 
though the  fruit  of  Rosa  arvensis  is  small,  it  is 
[iroduced  in  such  profusion  that  autumn  is  by  no 
means  the  least  showy  period  with  this  beautiful 
wild  Rose.  California  gives  us  a  very  pretty  and 
intensely  bright  red  fruit  in  Rosa  pisiocarpa, 
the  heps  of  which  are  scarcely  larger  than  peas. 
Rosa  pomifera,  placed  among  the  Japanese 
Roses  by  some  of  the  Continental  growers, 
bears  a  profusion  of  large  deep  scarlet  berries. 
Rosa  rubrifolia  also  has  bright  crimson  fruits, 
but  they  do  not  remain  on  the  plant  so  long  as  on 
the  others  I  have  named.  A  variety  of  the  Scotch 
Rose,  which  I  cannot  call  to  mind,  bears  black 
fruits. 

Evergreens  form  pretty  and  lasting  floral  de- 
signs ;  some  of  those  made  last  year  were  quite 
fresh  when  I  saw  theni  in  February.  Holly  in 
green  and  variegated  forms,  the  coloured  leaves 
of  Barberry,  bright  pieces  of  Euonymus,  espe- 
cially some  of  the  deep  ro.sy  tinged  branches  of 
Euonymus  radicans,  Cryptomeria  elegans,  and 
many  more  are  all  useful  in  this  connection,  and 
last  a  long  time.  When  it  is  possible  to  add  a 
few  coloured  Rose  fruits  the  efl'ect  is  considerably 
improved.  P.  S, 


Chrysanthemums. 


LATE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

At  midwinter  Chrysanthemums  are  more  ap- 
preciated than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year — 
at  least,  such  is  my  experience.  They  are 
wanted  for  cliurch  and  house  decoration  both  in 
a  cut  and  uncut  state,  and  are  equally  jiopular 
for  ladies  to  wear.  'This  season  they  have  been 
none  too  plentiful,  this  naturally  adding  con- 
siderably to  the  value  of  what  were  fresh  and 
good.  It  was  very  disappointing  to  see  so 
many  blooms  that  were  intended  for  midwinter 
use  spoiling  on  the  plants  during  the  first  fort- 
night in  December,  the  reflection  that  it  could 
not  be  helped,  no  blame  being  attached  to  any- 
one, not  greatly  mending  matters.  The  worst 
failure  in  my  case  was  Boule  de  Neige.  This  I 
grew  rather  extensively,  as  in  other  seasons  it 
did  good  service  at  Christmas  and  later,  dwarf 
sturdy  plants  that  required  no  stakes,  and 
which  were  abundantly  furnished  with  sprays 
of  small  pai)er-white  flowers  being  exactly  what 
were  -ivanted  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  Golden 
(iem  is  of  a  sturdy,  free-tlowering  habit  of 
growth,  and  apparently  can  always  be  depended 
upon  to  bloom  late.  It  is  really  one  of  the 
best  midwinter  varieties  in  cultivation,  and  if 
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well  gi'owu  and  no  disbudding  attempted,  the 
cultivator  will  he  rewarded  with  a  ]n-ofusiou  of 
sprays  of  meilium-sized  to  small  tlowers  of  a 
rich  ycdlow  tinged  with  apricot.  Tliis  and 
somewhat  similar  shades  of  colour  are  much 
liked  just  now,  and  of  all  the  late  varieties  I 
have  seen  this  season  none  have  pleased  so 
much  as  medium-sized  blooms  of  \V.  W.  Coles. 
Stopped  in  the  usual  way  instead  of  worth- 
less blooms  being  had,  as  often  hap- 
pens when  this  variety  is  grown  for  sliow 
purposes,  the  blooms  are  fairly  large,  of 
good  form  and  of  an  orange-yellow,  shaded 
with  carmine,  the  paler  shade  of  yellow  shown 
by  the  underside  of  some  of  the  incurving 
florets  being  most  etl'ective.  There  is  every 
likelihood  of  W.  W.  Ooles  being  soon  discarded 
by  exhibitors,  but  it  should  be  retained  for 
flowering  late.  Hamlet,  again,  is  of  a  peculiar 
and  rather  pleasing  shade  of  colour,  or  what  T 
should  term  a  salmony  yellow,  and  if  not 
good  enough  for  exhibition,  is  really  wel 
worthy  of  being  retained  for  midwinter  flower- 
ing. It  is  of  sturdy  growth,  the  foliage  being 
strong  and  distinctly  ornamental,  growths  of 
stopped  or  cut-down  plants  attaining  a  height 
of  from  3  feet  to  4  feet.  Very  much  the  same 
remarks  apply  to  Mons.  H.  EIlii;)tt,  this  also 
being  a  good  late-flowering  variety  of  free 
growth.  The  petals  are  narrow  and  twisted  and 
the  colour  pale  buff.  In  W.  H.  Lincoln  we 
have  one  of  the  very  best  varieties  for  flower- 
ing late.  Stopped  plants  keep  very  sturdy,  the 
foliage  being  of  a  deep  greeu  and  well  retained  ; 
while  if  disbudding  is  resorted  to,  the  blooms 
are  fairly  large  and  of  the  deepest  yellow 
colour.  Raljih  Brocklebank,  the  yellow  form 
of  Meg  Merrilies,  though  not  possessing  so  good 
a  constitution  as  most  of  the  preceding,  is  still 
worthy  of  being  grown  for  late  flowering,  and 
in  this  case  the  finest  heads  are  obtained  by 
allowing  all  the  buds  to  open. 

White  late-flowering  varieties  are  fairly  nu- 
merous, but,  curiously  enough,  few  of  them 
possess  such  good  constitutions  as  do  the  yellow 
forms.  One  of  the  vei-y  liest— Lady  Lawrence — 
is  very  well  known  to  Ije  very  subject  to  mildew, 
but  by  good  cultivation  fairly  dwarf  plants  well 
furnished  with  shoots,  each  bearing  a  single 
bloom  G  inches  across,  can  be  had  for  t'hristuias. 
The  outer  petals  are  long  and  broad,  or  very 
much  more  so  than  in  the  case  of  Pelican, 
another  late  flowering  white  much  favoured  in 
some  instances,  while  the  centre  florets  incurve 
prettily— a  rich  pearly  white  bloom  being  the 
outccjuie.  Of  Mrs.  H.  Cannell  I  have  freciu°ntly 
had  very  good  blooms  from  disbudded  plants  at 
mid-winter,  and  at  its  best  it  is  really  a  lovely 
flower.  Unfortvinately,  the  constitution  is  weak, 
the  jdants  failing  U>  retain  many  of  the  older 
leaves,  and  if  Snowst(jrm  is  more  robust  it 
should  replace  Mrs.  Cannell,  the  blooms  being 
equally  good  late  in  Decemljer.  Florence  Davis° 
treated  with  a  view  to  having  it  at  its  best 
at  Cln-istmas  or  therealxiuts,  is  very  lovely. 
If  j)lants  are  cut  back  in  May  or  early  in  June^ 
or  tlie  Ijuds,  in  the  case  of  naturally  growi'i 
standards,  taken  late  in  August,  or,  better  still, 
during  the  fu'st  foi'tnight  in  September,  the 
blooms  wdl  open  late,  be  relined  in  character, 
and  eventually  pure  white,  the  florets  being 
very  elegantly  twisted.  Lucroce,  which  some- 
what resendilus  Florence  Davis,  was  a  little 
disapjx.inting  this  season,  though  I  have  had 
some  fairly  good  late  blooms.  It  is  of  some- 
what stitt'  growth  and  scarcely  free  enough.  I 
have  previously  alluded  to  the  want  of  constitu- 
tion in  most  of  the  late  white  varieties,  but 
there  are  two  noteworthy  exceptions  to' this 
rule.  L.  Canning  is  really  quite  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  list.     In  tliis  instance  the  habit 


of  gTowth  is  very  sturdy,  few  or  no  stakes  being 
required  ;  the  foliage  is  strong  and  well  re- 
tained, while  the  flowers  are  large  and  well 
reflexed,  the  florets  being  broad  and  of  a 
pure  white.  When  better  known  this  ex- 
cellent variety  will,  I  should  say,  be 
very  extensively  grown  for  late  work.  Mrs. 
C.  Carey  is  even  more  robu.st,  but  unless 
well  grown  the  flowers  have  h:ul  centres. 
It  is  also  d(jubtful  if  varieties  with  narrow, 
twi.sted  florets  will  long  be  appreciated.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  worth  growing  on  account  of  the 
length  of  time  during  which  strongplants  will  con- 
tinue to  flower,  Mrs.  C.  Carey  being  perhaiis  the 
latest  variety  in  cultivation.  The  canary-yellow 
sport  from  it,  known  as  Goldfinder,  i.s"  a  good 
companion.  The  flowers  of  Meg  Merrilies,  still  a 
th(jroughly  reliable  late  varietyjare  neither  white 
nor  yellow,  and  not  so  much  valued  as  of  old 
accordingly.  White  and  Yellow  Kthel  are  also 
numbered  .among  the  superseded  ones  as  far  as 
I  ani  concerned,  though  they  have  done  g(xxl 
service  in  former  years. 

All  but  the  two  first-named  of  the  foregoing 
belong  to  tlie  Japanese  section,  but  there  are 
also  a  few  good  late-flowering  incurved.  Anemone 
flowered,  and  pompon  varieties  that  can  be  re- 
commended. All  the  Princess  of  Teck  family, 
these  uicluding  Mrs.  Norman  Davis,  yellow. 
Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  pink,  and  Charles 
Gibson,  bronze-yelh.iw,  can  be  had  good  in  mid- 
winter, though  they  are  not  particularly  service- 
able, owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  peduncles, 
drooping  incurved  flowers  not  being  very  attrac- 
tive. If  only  Miss  Marechanx  was  a  better 
grower  and  less  liable  to  mildew,  this  variety 
wouW  be  greatly  valued  for  late  flowering.  It 
IS  fairly  free  blooming,  the  florets  being  of  good 
substance,  incurving  consistently,  aiufthe^col- 
our  a  pearly  white.  Anemone-flowered  Fleur 
de  Mane  did  not  hold  out  so  long  as  usual,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  La.Iy  Margaret,  though 
in  former  years  I  have  had  both  of  these  good 
white  varieties  in  a  fresh  condition  at  mid- 
winter. Virginale,  another  good  white  Ane- 
mone-flowered variety,  is  more  reliable,  and 
this  sturdy,  yet  free-flowering  variety  fully 
deserves  being  extensively  grown  for  late' bloom- 
ing Both  the  White  and  Yellow  Snowdrop  can 
be  had  late,  and  lovers  of  the  pompons  should 
certainly  find  room  for  them.  W.  1. 


Chrysanthemums    in     paper    collars    — 

"L  W.  d,..-,s  wrll  to  expose  tliis  hideous  i.ifce 
ot  lloncultui-.il  millinery,  but  he  might  al..o  have 
said  somethmg  against  dre.ssing  the  tlowers,  which 
IS  ecpially  as  bad  in  my  opinion.  This  applies 
more  to  the  incurved  than  to  the  Japanese.  I  am 
glad  to  say  the  latter  are,  howe\er,  gaining  in 
favour  being  by  the  public  far  more  .somrht 
for  and  ailmired.  To  revert  to  the  collars,  I  7xm 
glad  to  see  such  an  able  grovier  of  Chrvs.anthc- 
mums  condemning  them.  I  trust  that  none  «ill 
be  .seen  another  season.  I  have  not  met  with  one 
during  the  past  season,  although  I  have  travelled 
hundreds  of  miles  to  various  parts.  Why  should 
not  these  same  items  of  tomfoolery  be  eliminated 
from  the  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society's  shows  ■' 
It  IS  strange,  however,  to  «'hat  an  extent  some 
exhibitors  will  still  cling  to  old  and  anficMiated 
practice,s  and  ideas.  What  relation  can  the  paotr 
trills  and  collars  have  to  the  flowers,  I  should  like 
to  know  ■;  They  do  not  add  to  their  beauty  it  is 
ceitam.  Tlien  it  can  only  he  urged  that  the 
pa  pel- colIar.s  make  them  more  prim  and  formal 
Ilie  .sooner  this  excuse  is  scouted  the  better  will 
It  lie  from  an  artistic  point  of  view.— A  Lover  ok 

F  LOWERS. 

Useful  Chrysanthemums. -It  occurs  tome 
thatabsl^ot  varieties  .suitable  for  other  inirpuses 
than  exhibitioner  large  sjiecimen  bl„ou,s  mi>.ht 
he  ot  service  to  some  readers  of  The  G  vhde.n— 
early,  raidseason,  and   late  kinds  that  require  "no 


special  culture  are  of  sturdy  growth,  free- 
blooming,  and  possess  colours  or  forms  desir- 
able ;  in  fact,  everybody's  C'hrysanthemums- 
Whife.,  in  their  order  of  blooming,  from  Septem- 
ber to  the  end  of  the  year  :  ilme.  Desgrange, 
Lady  Selborne,  Mile.  Lacroix,  Mme.  Louise 
Leroy,  L.  Canning.  Yelloic :  G.  Wermig,  Mrs. 
Burrell,  Yellow  Lady  Selborne,  Edwin  Row- 
bottom,  Ryecroft  Glory,  ^Irs.  Horrill,  (iolden 
Wedding,  W.  H.  Lincoln,  Golden  (iem.  Rtd  : 
Roi  des  Precoces,  Win.  Holmes,  Edouard  Audi- 
guier,  Wm.  Seward,  .John  Shrimpton.  Shada 
'•/pink:  M.  (iiistave  (irunerwald,  Annie  Clibran, 
JIme.  Baco,  Mile.  Elise  Dordan,  Viviand  Morel, 
M.  Freeman,  Miss  (iorton.  Varioitu  shaden : 
Harvest  Home,  (iold  Mine,  Coral  Queen,  Source 
d'Or,  Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  Charles  Davis,  Triomphe 
du  Nord,  Hamlet,  President  Borrel,  Mrs.  A.  Jacobs. 
— H.  S. 

Chrysanthemum  Florence  Davis.  -This  is 
really  a  very  beautiful  Chrysanthemum.  So  much 
did  1  like  it  last  j'ear,  that  this  season  I  increased 
the  stock  to  eighteen  plants,  and  very  glad  I  am  I 
did  so.  The  delightful  sea-green  tint,  and  which 
I  do  not  consider  a  defect,  has  not  been  so  pro- 
nounced as  last  season.  This,  [lerhajis,  must  be 
attributed  either  to  the  season  or  to  the  time  the 
buds  were  taken.  Last  year  the  ciown  buds 
apjieared  at  the  proper  time,  and  these  jiroduced 
lilooms  of  a  beautiful  colour,  the  green  tint  being 
A'ery  pretty.  This  j'ear  the  crown-buds  aiipeared 
in  the  earlj-  part  of  August,  but  the  shoots  were 
allowed  to  run  on,  wit.i  the  result  that  the  blooms 
were  of  the  purest  white  and  of  perfect  form. 
Unlike  some  varieties,  Florence  Davis  retains  all 
its  foliage  in  a  healthy  and  dark  green  state  to 
the  last.  The  flowers  when  cut  with  long  stems 
and  arranged  in  a  large  vase  are  very  effective. — 
A.  Y. 

Chrysanthemum  Mme.  Ferdinand  Cayeux. 

— I  must  thank  your  correspondent  "  Chrysanth  " 
for  his  correction  regarding  this  Chrysanthe- 
mum, but  beg  to  point  out  that  in  the  journal 
which  be  quotes,  viz.,  Le  Jardiii,  it  was  quite 
recently  advertised  at  the  price  of  £1,  and 
announced  as  saleable  in  May  according  to  the 
order  of  booking.  In  the  present  issue  of  Le 
Jardiii,  that  advertisement  is,  however,  I  see, 
discontinued.  I  was  aware  that  we  had  a  Mme. 
Ferdinand  Cayeux,  which  is  to  be  bought  at  the 
price  named  by  your  correspondent,  but  as  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  confusion  attending  the  naming 
of  new  Chrysanthemums,  I  concluded  it  must 
be  different  from  the  high  priced  one,  especially 
as  I  saw  a  flower  bearing  that  name  in  the 
autumn  which  certainly  did  not  seem  likely  to 
prove  anything  out  of  the  way. — T. 

Chrysanthemum  Pitcher  and  Manda.  — 
This  was  raised  by  Messrs.  Pitcher  and  Manda, 
of  the  United  States  Nurseries,  Short  Hills,  New- 
Jersey.  The  seed  parent  was  D.  S.  Brown,  a 
variety  with  lemon-yellow  flowers,  which  show 
the  centre  to  some  e.vtent,  snd  the  pollen  parent 
is  unknown.  Seed  was  sown  in  the  spring  of 
1892,  and  it  flowered  last  autumn.  This  is,  there- 
fore, the  second  year  that  it  has  been  grown,  and 
it  has  proved  to  be  of  sturdy  habit  and  excellent 
foliage,  while  the  flowers  are  (piite  (b-^tinct  in 
form  and  unique  in  colour.  As  sliown  this  year 
it  was  not  a  deep  flower,  but  a  very  solid  one,  of 
large  diameter.  The  head  is  composed  of  a  grejit 
number  of  tubular  corollas,  of  which  tlie  outer 
live  or  six  rows,  grooved  toward  the  end,  are  a 
creamy  white,  sometimes  showing  a  tint  of  yellow 
just  at  the  edges.  The  most  striking  feature  of 
the  flower  is  tlie  suffusion  of  the  inner  corollas 
with  a  deep  chrome-yellow,  which,  in  contrast 
with  the  cream-white" rays  surrounding  them,  is 
very  taking.  A  correspondent,  who  saw  this 
llow-er  in  Boston,  wrote  :  "  It  seems  a  pity  that  a 
starry  flower,  with  a  golden  heart  and  silver  rays, 
which  might  well  be  named  I'hmet,  or  Aldebar.oi, 
or  Siriiis,  should  be  doomed  to  wear  such  a 
prosaic  title  as  Pitcher  and  Manda."  The  name 
h.-is  the  one  merit  of  eoiumcuiorat  iug  its  originators, 
and  it  has  been  the  fashion  for  a  long  time  to 
name    Roses,  Carnations,   Chrysanthemums    and 
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other  flowers  after  men  and  women.  This  is  tlie 
first  instance,  to  our  knowledge,  however,  in 
which  the  name  of  a  firm  has  been  utilised  in  this 
waj'.  Perhaps  other  firms  will  see  the  advantage 
of  such  a  nomenclature,  and  another  year  we  may 
have  the  variety  "  Hoojtes  Brothers  and  Thomas," 
or  "The  Andorra  Nursery  Company,  Limited." 
New  varieties  are  increasing  so  rapidly  that  names 
are  only  useful  for  piu-poses  of  identification,  and 
yet  we  think  the  flower  is  sufficiently  distinct  to 
deserve  a  characteristii^  name.  — Garden  and  Forest. 

Chrysanthemum  Lady  Lawrence. — Among 
Chrysanthemums  giown  for  market  this  takes 
high  rank.  Evidently  one  of  its  parents  was  Mrs. 
Cannell,  first  distributed  under  tlie  very  appro- 
])riate  name  of  Christmas  Eve,  the  flower  being 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  those  of  that  fine 
late  kind.  It  is,  however,  much  more  rolnist, 
and  is  better  adapted  for  the  rough-and-ready 
method  of  culture  so  much  practised  in  market 
gardens  where  '  C'hrj'santhemuras  are  largely 
grown  for  cut  bloom.  The  flowers  have  the  in- 
formal ajipearance  that  find  favour  at  the  present 
time,  and  there  is  the  same  silvery  whiteness 
about  them  that  is  a  distinguishing  feature  in 
Mrs.  Cannell.  There  is  no  (lifficulty  in  having 
this  kind  in  good  condition  in  the  middle  of 
January.  I  have  blooms  now  (Dec.  27)  just  open- 
ing, anfl  they  will  remain  good  for  nearly  three 
weeks  to  come.  The  plants  for  such  late  bloom- 
ing should  be  stopped  the  last  week  in  .June,  and 
not  housed  much  before  the  middle  of  October. 
The  market  value  of  Chrysantlieminns  rises  con- 
siderably after  the  first  week  in  .January,  and  I 
consider  Lady  Lawrence  to  be  the  best  market 
white  foi-  that  late  period. — J.  C.  B. 

Dwarf  Chrysanthemums  for  exhibition.— 

In  addition  to  the  list  given  by  "  H.  S.  '  in  last 
week's  issue,  I  would  advise  "  S.'  N."  to  try  Mrs. 
1).  R.  Bayless,  very  tlwarf  indeed,  rich  yellow, 
shaded  crimson  ;  John  Dyer,  bronzy  yellow ; 
Mme.  Cahat,  white  :  Golden  Wedding,  golden 
yellow  ;  Whitecap,  deep  rosy  crimson,  silvery 
re\-erse ;  Mrs.  Harman-Payne,  rosy  magenta  ; 
and  Mrs.  Jerome  Jones,  delicate  "flesh  colour, 
flushed  yellow.— W.  J.  Godfrey. 
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CAMPANULA  MURALIS. 
The  discussion  on  this  plant  during  the  past  few 
weeks  cannot,  it  seems  to  me,  be  a  profitable  one 
on  the  point  of  authority  oi  non-authority  for  the 
name,  especially  as  the  plant  is  generally  known 
in  Englisli  nurseries  by  the  name  muralis.  As  a 
Tnatter  of  fact,  it  is  an  authenticated  name  by 
Portenschlag,  and  there  is  this  advantage  besides 
long  usage  in  keeping  to  the  old  name.  It  refers 
to  but  one  plant  ;  whereas  did  we  employ  the 
name  Portenschlagiana,  though  this  we  know 
is  a  correct  and  well  authorised  one,  wo  should  be 
liable  to  meet  with  any  of  the  varieties  of  the 
species,  of  ■i\'hich  there  seem  to  be  at  least 
two  besides  the  type— the  so-called  Bavarian 
and  velutina  (Alph.  de  C);  and,  besides,  if 
we  use  the  name  Portenschlagiana  instead 
of  Portensehlag's  muralis,  ^^■e  may  also  open 
another  gate  for  discussion,  inasmuch  as,  on  the 
authority  of  Morett  (Alph.  de  CandoUe's  mono- 
grapli  of  Campanulas),  the  name  isophylla  is  a 
synonym.  My  reason  for  sticking  to  the  old 
name  is,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  practical 
one.  By  it,  I  get  straight  to  a  well-known  i)Iant, 
better  recognised  by  the  name  than  I  believe  it 
would  1  e  by  any  other.  This  is  clearly  one  of 
those  plants  blessed  with  too  much  authority, 
tlian  which  nothing  could  be  more  tiresome  to  the 
plantsman  having  critical  correspondents.  I  had 
seen  the  difliculty  of  the  nomenclature  which 
originated  this  discussion,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  all  those  correspondents  who  have  favoured 
us  with  their  views  have  been  in  a  somewh.at 
similar  position.     I  had   no  hesitation   in  using 


the  name  muralis,  but  I  had  in  employing  the 
geographical  appendage  "  Bavarian  variety," 
so  I  put  it  in  br.ackets.  I  can  give  no  in- 
formation as  to  how  the  varietal  name  occurred, 
only  that  I  first  saw  it  applied  to  plants 
sent  out  by  n  first-cla.'s  London  firm.  If  I 
may  be  permitted  to  make  a  guess,  it  would 
be  that  the  improved  variety  had  come  from  a 
Bavarian  sou  roe- -person  or  nursery,  and  it  is  a 
very  common  thing  for  plantsmen  to  add  sucli 
words  as  "Bavarian  variety"  when  a  new 
kind  or  variety  has  been  received,  maybe,  from  a 
friend  or  tradesman.  And  once  a  plant  gets  into 
nursery  stock  so  labelled  it  is  a  very  easy  matter 
for  it  to  ])ass  on  through  the  hands  of  clerks 
and  workmen  who  necessarily  in  a  measure  work 
by  rule  of  thumb.  I  admit  that  all  this  is  loose, 
and  facilitates  the  propagation  of  error,  or  at  least 
becomes  troublesome.  The  opinion  of  your  corre- 
spondent (p.  5.5.5),  who  speaks  of  the  same  plant 
under  the  name  of  Campanula  Portenschlagiana 
robusta,  seems  to  me  self-contradictory.  He  thinks 
that  the  e.xtra  vigour  is  purely  a  matter  of  soil 
and  situiition.  If  he  thinks  so,  M'hy  in  the  world 
does  he  emploj'  the  varietal  name  robusta,  and  in 
passing  I  would  ask  where  does  he  get  the  au- 
thority for  that — robusta  ?  I  admit  that  robusta 
would  be  a  very  good  name  as  a  varietal  one,  but 
we  should  never  think  of  such  a  name  at  all  if  the 
plant  had  not  distinct  and  constant  qualities  from 
the  type.  That  it  has  such  I  can  say  emphatically, 
for  it  has  been  tested  here  side  by  side  with  the 
type  under  conditions  all  similar  even  to  the  age 
of  the  plants,  and  it  is  as  distinct  as  a  crown-piece 
is  from  half-a-crown.  I  remember  nearly  twenty 
years  ago  the  bother  that  I  experienced  with 
Schultes'  name  Portenschlagiana,  and  I  got  half- 
a-dozen  dift'erent  plants  under  the  name,  but 
when  I  asked  for  muralis  I  got  but  one  plant, 
and  found  harmony  of  trade  nomenclature. 
That  is  my  chief  reason  for  .sticking  to  the 
oldest  name,  and  withal  authorised  by  Porten- 
schlag himself.  There  is  just  one  more  thought ; 
it  is  ([uite  clear  that  this  species  is  a  variable 
one  like  most  of  the  Bellflowers,  and  such  being 
the  case,  I  think  we  hardly  need  allow  ourseh'cs 
to  be  so  much  concerned  about  the  identity  and 
essential  features  of  varieties.  Seeing  that  where 
many  types  are  grown,  and  seedlings  will  occur  in 
an  unaccountable  way,  we  might  ease  our  minds 
by  looking  u[)on  such  varieties  as  merely  so  much 
garden  material,  more  or  less  useful,  according  to 
the  merits  of  the  individuals.  So  far  as  I  see,  al- 
most every  species  of  Campanula  that  can  lie 
made  to  flourish  and  seed  in  our  gardens  produces 
a  varied  progeny.  It  is  so  from  the  common  Canter- 
bury Bell,  tlie  tall,  coarse.  American  species,  our 
native  ones,  through  the  European  alpines,  even  to 
the  rare  and  minute  C.  Waldsteiniana.  I  have  never 
yet  to  my  recollection  raised  plants  from  seed  of  any 
cultivated  Campanulas  and  not  found  variet}-.  I 
mention  this  to  show  how  easily  variety  may  occur, 
how  puzzling  it  may  be  to  botanists  to  recognise 
or  refer  every  form,  and  also  to  suggest  how  and 
where  geographical  names  may  come  into  use  as 
in  the  case  of  this  plant  (Bavarian)  without  the 
least  reference  to  a  natural  habitat.  Of  course 
w-e  are  bound  to  keep  an  eye  to  pure  types  so  far 
as  we  can,  and  as  the  not  always  harmonious 
authorities  will  permit.  J.   \\"(iuu. 

Stock  Princess  Alice. — This  splendid  variety 
is  now  gener.ally  knu\\n  and  valued,  especially 
where  glass-house  accommodation  is  scarce  and 
white  flowers  are  in  request  during  the  month  of 
.June.  Formerly  we  had  to  rely  upon  the  East 
Lothian  for  the  first  su])ply  of  spikes  for  cutting, 
and  in  order  to  jirocure  them  by  June,  seed  had 
to  be  sown  in  July  and  the  seedlings  kept  through 
the  winter,  potted  on  in  March,  and  finally 
bloomed  in  pots.  Any  spare  plants  lirought  on 
entirely  in  tlie  open  air  did  not  flower  till  July. 
This  strain  in  its  varied  shade  of  colour  is  still 
indisjiensable  in  its  season.  For  earliness  and  a 
long  succession  of  bloom,  however.  Princess  Alice 
bears  the  palm.  If  seed  is  sown  in  February  in 
heat  and  the  young  plants  grown  on,  first  in  an 
intermediate  house,  afterwards  in  a  cold  frame, 


and  finally  transferred  to  a  warm,  sheltered 
border,  they  will  aflbrd  abundance  of  tall,  snowy- 
white  spikes  by  the  second  week  in  June.  The 
more  the  jilants  are  cut  the  more  they  grow 
and  flower  ;  indeed,  this  variety  may  justly  be 
termed  periietual.— John  Cr-\wforu. 

Mimuluses. — I  always  made  it  a  rule  to  sow 
seed  of  tlie  Mimulus  early  in  January  on  fine  sandy 
soil  in  a  shallow  pan,  and  stand  it  to  germinate  in 
a  comparatively  cool  house.  In  a  few  weeks  there 
would  be  hundreds  of  strong  seedlings  to  lift  and 
prick  out  into  other  pans  or  shallow  boxes,  and  in 
these  they  would  be  ready  to  pot  up  singly  if  de- 
sired early  in  Ajiril  or  by  the  middle  of  the  month 
be  planted  on  a  cool  border  outdoors,  where  they 
will  on  good  ground  produce  a  most  brilliant  mass 
of  flowers.  A  really  fine  spotted  strain,  having 
large  flowers  of  white,  sulphur,  and  orange 
grounds,  also  many  rich  red  selfs,  presents  features 
of  beauty  such  as  few  other  flowers  give.  Seed 
shotild  be  sown  thinly.  If  the  seedling  plants 
have  been  well  hardened  before  planting  out  so 
early,  the  foliage  simply  gets  discoloured,  but  late 
frosts  do  little  or  no  harm  to  them. — 1). 

Carnetion  disease. — What  are  the  varieties 
of  Carnatiiui  alliiilod  to  on  [i.  5!i4  as  .showing signs 
of  tlisease ';  Here  I  have  never  been  troubled  with 
it,  except  in  the  case  of  the  old  Crimson  Clove, 
which  would  seem  to  be  peculiarly  susceptible  to 
its  attack.  This  variety  was  growing  one  season 
on  an  open  border,  having  as  companions  on  either 
side  a  white  and  pink  Clove,  and  was  badly,  at- 
tacked, the  others  escaping  altogether.  A  small 
batch  in  another  part  of  the  garden  that  was 
quite  clean  was  layei-ed  and  potted  up  to  winter 
the  following  season  in  cold  frames.  I  did  not, 
however,  find  that  this  screening  from  direct  at- 
mos))heric  influence  had  the  desired  effect,  this 
batch  also  getting  the  disease  so  badly,  that  it 
had  to  be  cleared  out.  I  secured  a  few  clean 
layers  in  the  spring  to  get  a  fresh  start,  as  this 
variety  is  a  great  favourite,  and  have  had  a  clean 
bill  ofhealth  since  that  date,  four  years  ago.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  since  to  give  winter  pro- 
tection, and,  ill  common  with  other  varieties,  the 
Crimson  Clove  came  througli  the  winters  of  1891 
and  1892  with  only  the  loss  of  one  or  two  plants. 
It  would  be  interesting,  bearing  in  mind  the 
widely  increasing  favour  accorded  to  border  Car- 
nations, to  get  the  names  of  standard  sorts  that 
have  never  been  troubled  with  the  disease.  Have 
any  coires|iondents  noticed  it  on  their  seedling 
Margaret  Carnations  ?  I  had  not  heard  of  it  until 
this  year,  when  a  friend  who  potted  u]i  a  con- 
siderable number  in  the  autumn  of  1892  told  me 
that  soon  after  housing  the  plants  they  showed 
symptoms  of  the  pest,  and  all,  or  nearly  all  were 
destroyed.  Names  of  border  varieties  grown 
here  in  quantity  have  been  previously  chronicled, 
but  as  disease-resisters  may  aMin  be  noted. 
They  are  Countess  of  Paris,  Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole, 
Ketton  Rose,  Murillo,  White  Clove,  Raby,  and 
three  or  four  seedlings.— E.   BfKREi.L,  Claremont. 

Fuchsia  fulgens.  — Mr.  Barron  did  well  to 
make  this  fine  species  so  prominent  in  the  Chis- 
wick  Gardens  last  summer,  and  there  was  scarcely 
a  visitor  who  did  not  admire  its  ample  leafage 
and  jiendent  clusters  of  blossoms.  It  is  a 
plant  of  easy  cultivation,  and  in  towns  in  South 
Wales  I  have  seen  it  in  the  forecourt  gardens  of 
cottages,  where  in  all  probability  it  will  live  safely 
through  nn  ordinary  winter,  while  in  many  win- 
dows of  the  smaller  class  of  houses  well-cared-for 
plants  could  be  seen.  It  is  an  excellent  plant  for 
indoor  culture,  and  though  its  largo  leaves  are 
a  little  woolly  and  hold  the  dust,  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  sponge  them  occasionally  and  so  keej) 
them  free  from  deposit.  That  it  is  a  very  fine 
and  effective  bedding  plant  for  summer  there  can 
be  no  doul  t,  but  as  it  is  risky  to  leave  the  plants 
in  the  open  ground  all  the  winter  Avithout  adequate 
luotection,  and  it  is  not  always  convenient  to  do 
this,  the  plants  can  be  lifted  from  the  oiien  ground 
anJ  placed  in  pots  in  a  greenhouse  free  from  frost, 
and  if  put  into  a  gentle  heat  in  February  they  will 
throw  up  shoots  from  which  cuttings  can  be  made, 
and  then  the  parent  plants  can  be  placed  in  the 
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open  at  the  end  of  May,  and  would  make  a 
superb  specimen  for  the  summer.  A  full-grown 
leaf  taken  off  with  a  bud  adhering  to  it  and 
placed  in  sand_v  soil  in  a  moist  heat  will  strike 
and  shortly  form  a  promising  young  plant.  The 
somewhat  tuberous  root  can  also  be  divided  if 
occasion  requires. — R.  D. 

Aquileg-ia  pyrenaica.— It  is  well  known  that 
it  is  difficult  in  cultivation  to  raise  from  seed 
grown  in  the  ordinary  way  most  species  of  Colum- 
bine, and  tlie  present  one  is  especially  notable  for 
its  changed  character  when  raised  from  cultivated 
seeds.  The  facts  on  wliich  you  can  rely  as  a  basis 
are  these :  A.  pyrenaica  grows  true  from  seed  in 
its  wild  Pyrenean  habitat ;  seed  from  the  same  spe- 
cies in  cultivation  does  not  come  true.  This  at 
once  takes  away  the  readiest  means  of  the  propa- 
gation of  this  Columbine,  but,  somewhat  fortu- 
nately, old  plants  form  large  clusters  of  crowns 
with  lateral  roots,  so  that  offsets  may  be  had 
pretty.  What  the  result  might  be,  provided 
one  grower  dealt  with  this  species  in  an  isolated 
highland  garden  so  as  to  be  free  from  the  possible 
contagion  of  the  pollen  of  other  species  by  natural 
agencies,  and  where,  of  course,  no  other  Colum- 
bine were  cultivated,  I  know  not,  but  certain  it 
is  that  some  of  the  Columbines  can  under  such 
circumstances  be  had  true  to  the  type  from  culti- 
vated seed.  I  should  say  that  in  districts  where 
gardens  are  numerous,  the  uncertainty  of  environ- 
ment would  be  against  an  experiment  of  this  kind. 
Some  of  our  gardening  friends  (in  the  Western 
Highlands  especially)  should  take  this  Columbine 
in  hand,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  There 
is  no  more  delicately  beautiful  and  exquisite  species 
than  this  dwarf  beauty  of  the  Pyrenees.— J.  W. 


FLOWER  fiARDEN  NOTES. 
HKRBAf'Eors  PLANTS.— It  is  not  often  that  one  is 
able  to  continue  work  on  herbaceous  borders  with 
little  or  no  interruption  from  frost  or  snow  right 
up  to  the  end  of  the  year,  and  any  alterations  that 
were  not  attended  to  immediately  after  the  fall 
of  the  leaves  can  still  (December  29)  be  carried 
out.  If  the  stock  of  the  above  plants  is  some- 
what limited  and  it  is  not  deemed  advisable  to 
increase  the  same  by  immediate  purchase,  many 
things  may  be  acquired  from  packets  of  seed,  and 
good  strains  of  A(|uilegias,  Antirrhinums,  Del- 
phiniums, Pentstemons,  Poppies,  &c.,  are  now 
obtainable,  and  when  good  plants  of  the  several 
things  are  to  hand,  may  be  planted  in  positions 
for  which  they  are  res])ectively  adapted.  I  have 
found,  for  instance,  Delphiniums  very  effective 
wlien  dotted  about  sparingly  in  breaks  of  dwarf 
Rhododendrons,  and  the  Verbascums  are  equally 
good  among  deciduous  flowering  shrubs.  Those 
things  with  a  long  flowering  season,  as  Pentste- 
mons and  Snapdragons,  can  often  be  used  in  the 
formal  garden  as  well  as  on  the  herbaceous  border, 
and  if  associated  with  nicely  contrasting  subjects 
will  be  much  appreciated.  A  very  pretty  bed  last 
year  on  a  large  scale  consisted  of  clumps  of  white 
Antirrhinum  tilled  in  with  Vesux-ius  Tropieolum— 
a  variety  of  dwarf  Ijusliy  habit  and  very  free- 
flowering.  Whether  these  herbaceous  things  are 
sown  early  in  a  little  warmth  oi'  towardl  the 
middle  of  the  year,  a  good  border  should  be  ready 
for  the  seedlings.  It  may  be  well  dressed  and 
deeply  dug  at  once,  leaving  it  in  the  rough  to  ^et 
the  benefit  of  frost.  ° 

Annuals  for  .summer  cutting.  —  These  will 
want  a  piece  of  good  ground,  and  the  above 
jiaragraph  tri'aling  of  a  w.-U-diesscd  and  deeply- 
dug  border  is  applicable  to  tlieir  culture,  deep 
tilth  and  what  is  commonly  known  as  a  good 
heart  in  the  soil  being  answerable  not  only  for 
better  (|uality  in  the  indivichud  flowers,  but  for  a 
much  longer  disnlay  of  tlie  same.  A  few  really 
good  things  for  tlic  purpose  are  Comet  and  .Snow- 
ball Asters,  white  spiral  Candytuft,  Marguerite 
Carnations,  the  l)est  of  the  annual  Chrysanthe- 
mums, doutilc  and  single  Clarkias  and  Cornflo«  ers, 
Dianthuses,  Caillardias,  (iodetias.  Princess  Alice 
Stock  (the  branching  habit  of  this  variety  makes 


it  v^ry  valuable).  Scabious,  the  miniature  single 
.Sunflower,  with  plenty  of  Sweet  Peas  and  Mignon- 
ette. If  the  ground  for  Sweet  Poas  can  be 
bastard  trenched,  so  much  the  better,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  good  border  for  the  smaller  annuals  it 
will  prolong  their  season  and  increase  the  size  and 
substance  of  flowers.  In  all  ordering  of  annuals 
care  should  be  taken  to  secure  the  best  strains  of 
different  vai-ieties,  and  to  see  they  are  likely  to  bo 
ada])ted  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  re- 
quired. 

Hardiness  of  hardy  plants. —  The  note  in 
last  week's  Garden  on  Gaultonia  candicans  has 
caused  me  to  wonder  if  what  is  set  down  to  non- 
hardiness  may  not  be  attributable  sometimes  to 
other  causes,  although  the  manner  in  which  this 
particular  plant  succumbed  here  led  me  to  infer 
that  it  would  not  live  through  the  majority  of 
winters.  Four  years  ago  I  planted  some  60  bulbs 
on  a  large  border,  but  so  far  from  being  a  success 
they  have  so  dwindled,  that  in  the  spring  of  189.3 
only  three  made  their  appearance  above  ground. 
I  concluded  that  the  frosts  of  the  two  previous 
winters,  which  penetrated  the  ground  more  than 
12  inches,  had  destroyed  the  bulbs,  Ijut  from  the 
note  on  page  590  should  imagine  some  insect,  in 
the  way  of  grub  or  wireworm,  is  answerable  for 
the  slaughter.  Again,  it  would  be  interesting 
where  non-success  in  wintering  border  Carnations 
is  noted  to  have  full  particulars  as  to  varieties, 
soil,  and  situation.  Here  these  flowers  come 
through  the  winter  remarkably  well,  the  loss, 
whether  in  wet  or  very  severe  winters,  not  being 
more  than  3  per  cent. 

Sprink-flgwering  PLANT.S.— It  is  Seldom  that 
these  look  so  well  on  New  Year's  Day  as  they  do 
this  year  ;  beds  of  common  things,  as  Wallflowers, 
Silene,  Forget-me-nots,  &c. ,  are  really  well  fur- 
nished with  bushy  })lants,  and  in  looking  through 
the  Polyanthus  beds  one  finds  bright  green  foliage 
pushing  rapidly  up  from  the  centres  of  the  ])lants, 
and  here  and  there  ([uite  nice  trusses  of  bloom. 
Seedlings  of  these  favourite  flowers  from  early 
sown  seed  will  furnish  a  beautiful  display,  but  as 
the  finest  show  is  obtainable  when  indi\-i(lual  col- 
ours are  massed  together,  it  is  advisable  when 
starting  their  culture  to  prick  out  tlie  seedlings 
the  first  year  on  a  well-prepared  border,  selecting 
andnoting  colours  as  theyappear  for  future  division 
and  )jlanting.  Where  a  speciality  is  made  of  such 
hardy  flowers  both  in  the  garden  and  for  cut- 
ting, trusses  of  the  rich  crimson  and  pur|ile  shades 
of  I'olyanthus  will  be  appreciated  for  table  deco- 
ration, and  they  stand  very  well  in  water.  With 
Easter  falling  very  early  in  the  coming  season  that 
most  useful  of  all  sjiring  flowers,  the  Daffodil,  is 
likely  to  be  in  great  request.  Where  Daffodils  can 
be  gently  forcedin  quantity,  there  is  little  difficulty 
in  having  a  su|)ply  from  the  end  of  January,  but 
if  sole  dependence  is  placed  on  the  outdoor  supply, 
a  little  judgment  will  be  required  in  hitting  the 
season  with  a  supply  of  Tenby  or  princeps.  If 
the  flowers  are  to  be  used  without  the  aid  of 
water,  as  in  church  decorations  of  various  kinds, 
the  trumpet  varieties  stand  better  than  the  Star 
section,  and  I  think  are  more  generally  liked  for 
the  purjjose. 

Flowering  wall  shrubs.- Present  prospects 
point  to  an  early  and  very  fine  display.  I  notice 
that  buds  of  Cydonia  in  variety  and  Spira-a  pruni- 
folia  are  plumping  up  fast.  Chimonanthus  fra- 
grans  is  a  most  remarkable  feature  this  j-ear.  Tlie 
very  hot  summer  was  no  doubt  responsible  for  an 
early  swelling  of  the  buds  ;  no  continued  frost  has 
come  to  mar  the  display,  and  for  the  last  three 
weeks  the  trees  have  literally  been  sheets  of  bloom. 
One  grand  old  specimen  of  the  large-flowered 
variety  covering  a  stretch  of  wall  15  feet  by  24 
feet  is  very  fine,  and  on  dull  days  when  the  scent 
lies  low,  its  fragrance  is  iiercejitible  a  distance  of 
neai-ly  .30  yards.  The  gale  of  the  12th  was  re- 
sponsible for  a  lot  of  damage  in  outlying  jiortions 
of  flower  garden  and  pleasure  grounds,  and  will 
nece.ssitate  a  hit  of  extra  work  in  cleiu'ing  up. 
Of  large  trees,  Hceclics  have  suffered  most :  they 
are  shallow-rooted  and  comparatively  short-lived 
on  our  soil,  and  heavy  gales  always  bring  down 


one  or  more  of  the  invalids.  Some  of  this  work 
will,  if  possible,  stand  over  for  bad  weather. 
With  the  advent  of  the  new  year  there  is  always 
a  lot  of  cutting  and  layering  of  common  evergreen 
shrubs  to  be  seen  to,  for  which  any  weather  must 
be  chosen.  E.  Burrell. 

Clarr  i 


i?RIMULA  SIEBOLDI  AND  ITS 
VARIETIES. 
The  growth  of  public  interest  in  this  species  and 
its  varieties  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase 
of  fine  new  varieties  seen  in  late  years  ;  wh}',  it  is 
difficult  to  .say,  for  in  reg.ard  to  the  two  important 
points  of  beauty  and  freedom  of  bloom  they  stand 
at  the  head  of  the  hardy  Primulacea-.  I  did  think 
that  when  Messrs.  Ryder  and  .Son,  of  Sale,  and 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  of  Tottenham,  a  few  years  ag.o 
made  .a  point  of  largely  showing  them  in  flower  at 
early  exhibitions — which  Mr.  Ware  continues  to 
do  annually — their  culture  would  have  been 
more  generally  taken  up.  But  that  scarcely  ajj- 
pears  to  ha\  e  resulted,  and  P.  .Sieboldi  appears  to 
be  somewhat  in  danger  of  becoming  a  neglected 
plant.  I  think  it  not  improbable  a  good  many  of 
the  corms  or  roots  are  lost  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  through  allowing  the  soil  when 
they  are  grown  in  pots  to  become  too  dry,  and 
while  I  have  lost  some  in  this  way,  those  planted 
out  in  a  cold  frame  and  fully  expo-sed  to  the 
weather  have  always  done  well,  and  only  very 
rarely  has  a  loss  occurred. 

A  few  of  the  finest  varieties  will  be  found  in 
Laciniata,  bright  magenta  and  rosy  scarlet,  one 
of  the  very  best ;  Miss  M.  Bar.iard,  in  much  the 
same  way,  but  brighter  in  colour  ;  Mrs.  Ryder, 
white,  tinted  with  blue  on  the  petal  edges  ;  Rosea 
striata,  white,  the  surface  streaked  with  rose 
and  having  a  bright  pale  rose  reverse  ;  Purpurea, 
lavender-purple,  very  distinct ;  Alba  grandiflora, 
the  finest  white  ;  Ware's  White,  small,  very  free ; 
Henry  Leigh,  pale  lilac-mauve  ;  Lilacin.a  margi- 
nata,  white  surface,  with  flakes  of  soft  lilac  and 
pale  lilac  reverse;  Magenta  Queen,  a  small 
laciniated  variety,  very  bright  :  Admiration,  pale 
ro.sy  pink  ;  Princess  Beatrice,  -Hhite,  a  small  fim- 
briated variety  ;  Nellie  Ware,  white,  with  rosy 
reverse,  laciniated,  very  good  ;  and  (.i>ueen  of 
Whites,  white. 

If  specimens  are  flowered  in  pots,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  stand  the  plants  out  of  doors  when  they 
have  gone  out  of  bloom,  or  place  them  in  a  cold 
frame  where  they  can  be  looked  after  in  the  uuitter 
of  watering.  Neglect  in  this  respect  at  this  period 
will  cause  the  corms  to  perish  from  dry  rot. 
If  the  roots  are  divided,  as  sometimes  done,  as  soon 
as  they  have  done  blooming,  water  should  be  given 
to  keep  the  soil  nice  and  moist,  else  the  drought 
will  destroy  some.  I  think  it  best  to  break  up 
the  plants  about  the  beginning  of  .September, 
repot  into  small  pots,  and  then  plinigo  them  in  a 
bed  of  cocoa  fibre  in  the  open  or  in  a  cold  frame 
from  which  the  lights  can  be  drawn  ort'as  rcquiied. 
Pieces  of  the  roots  potted  up  in  .September  and 
wintered  as  just  described  will  bloom  freely  and 
finely  in  spring.  The  species  itself,  perhaps  best 
known  to  some  under  the  name  of  cortusoides 
amcena,  is  well  deserving  of  culture.  It  is  of  good 
colour,  fine  form,  and  decidedly  free,  and  when  in 
full  bloom  makes  an  excellent  con-servatory  plant. 
Hut  |irobably  the  most  useful  and  showiest 
variety  is  laciniata,  as  it  is  bright,  free,  and  the 
hanilsome  flowers  are  exquisitely  imbricated.  Occa- 
sionally a  few  home-raised  seedlings  are  obtained. 
I  manage<l  to  secure  three  or  four  pods  of  seed  in 
1S92  ;  the  seeds  germinated  in  the  spring  of  last 
year  after  having  lain  in  the  soil  for  eight  months 
or  .so,  and  the  seedlings  will  bloom  next  spring. 
Seedlings  are  always  interesting,  and  all  the  more 
so  if  seed  is  only  occasionally  a\-ailablo  for  sow- 
ing. R.  1>. 
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LILIUM  AURATUM  IN  IRELAND. 

I  rL.VNTEii  the  Lilium  auratum  bulbs  in  the 
autumn  of  18110  in  a  border  of  peat.  The  bulbs 
were  of  medium  size,  and  in  planting  them 
I  put  round  the  bottom  part  some  half-inch 
bones  and  sand.  Each  spring  since  plant- 
ing I  have  given  them  a  good  watering  with 
weak  liquid  manure  well  boiled  and  allowed 
to  cool  before  it  was  app'.iad.  Some  more  beau- 
tiful spikes  and  heads  than  those  here  engraved 
came  out  after  the  photograph  was  taken. 

Hugh  L.  D.  Bus^awen. 
Laheen,  Slulhlcif)]i. 


DAFFODILS    IN   A   NEW  ZEALAND 

GARDEN". 
Sweet  as  tlie   flowers  of  the  Tazetta  forms 
are,  I  find  it  dillii'iilt  to  be  enthusiastic  about 


stem,  primrose  perianth,  with  orange  cup. 
Queen  of  the  Netherlands  (so-called)  is  of  a 
beautiful  rich  yellow,  with  orange  centre,  but 
it  is  evidently  not  true  to  name.  Gloriosus  is 
one  of  the  best,  white,  witli  orange  cup.  Cut 
really  these  Polyanthus  Narcissi  are  to  me 
like  so  many  Chinamen — their  differences  of 
feature  not  very  apparent.  White  or  yellow, 
small  truss  or  large  truss,  small  pip  or  large 
pip — these  are  the  only  distinctions  one  cai'es 
to  not(!  with  tliis  flower.  Yet  they  are  very 
sweet  flowers,  and  I  would  grow  them  by  the 
hundred  thousand  if  I  could  ;  but  I  cannot, 
for  they  are  not  easy  of  increase.  Yet  there 
must  be  a.  way  of  making  them  run  to  off- 
sets, since  largo  bulbs  of  most  of  the  varie- 
ties are  so  cheap  in  the  market.  If  I  plant 
three  or  four  bulbs   of  some  variety  of  this 


Lilium  auratum  at  Lalceen,  Shillelaijh,  Ireland.    Engraved  for  The  Garden  from 
a  photograph  sent  hy  the  Hon.  Hugh  L.  D.  Boicawen. 


them  ;  yet  they  are  very  beautiful,  and  if  the 
florist  proper  claims  jurisdiction  over  any  jiart 
of  the  Daffodil  domain,  it  is  amongst  the 
Tazettas.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  the 
Narcissus  can  now  ever  become  a  florist's 
flower  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Auricula  or 
Pansy.  At  least  I  hope  not,  though  I  do  not 
underrate  tlie  services  of  the  florist  in  im- 
proving the  strains  of  the  flowers  they  take 
under  tlieir  protection.  Returning  to  the 
Tazettas,  of  wliich  I  grow  a  dozen  varieties 
or  so,  most  ]ilentiful  with  me  are  two  white 
varietifs  witli  primrose  cups,  both  nameless; 
one  with  a  faiily  large  truss  of  large  pips, 
the  other  liardly  larger  than  a  .loncjuil. 
Bathurst  has  a  fine  upstanding  tiuss  on  a  long 


Narcis.sus  I  find  that  the  clump  will  send  up 
the  same  number  of  stems  year  after  year 
with  little  or  no  increase,  though  there  are 
some  varieties  of  which  this  is  not  so  true. 
Possibly  a  out  or  two  with  a  knife  at  the  base 
of  the  bulb  at  plantiiig-time  might  have  the 
desired  efl'ect.  It  shall  be  tried — kill  or  cure. 
I  have  grown  the  double  Polyanthus  Nar- 
cissus, but  it  has  been  from  Chinese  bulbs. 
Chinese  merchants  lieie  get  them  sometimes 
in  considerable  (juantily  i'rom  China.  The 
flowers  come,  of  course,  out  of  tlie  jnojier 
Narcissus  season  and  they  aie  usually  grown 
in  a  lowl  of  pebbles  as  a  window  ornament. 
After  sudi  service  they  aie  of  no  use  what- 
ever.    If  they  arc  aflei wards  planted  in  the 


garden  the  bulbs  keep  apparently  sound  for 
a  considerable  time,  but  they  never  show 
grass.  If,  however,  the  bulbs  are  planted  in 
the  garden  as  soon  as  received,  they  flower 
the  first  season  just  as  well  as  if  they  were  in 
bowls  and  the  bulbs  remain  good,  though  they 
take  a  long  time  after  the  first  season  to  come 
back  again  to  flowering  condition.  I  do  not 
give  manure  of  any  kind  to  my  Narcissi,  but 
I  fhould  think  the  Polyanthus  Narcissus 
might  be  fed  with  advantage.  Though  the 
Chinaman's  Polyanthus  Narcissus  is  occasion- 
ally the  double  one,  the  bulk  of  the  joss 
flowers  imported  are  of  some  single  kind. 
.September  22. — The  season  Jf  the 

Large  Trumpet  Daffodils 

may  now  be  said  to  he  fairly  on.  This  even- 
ing I  have  cut  about  a  dozen  flowers  of  the 
large  kinds,  and  they  make  a  noble  bomiuet. 
E-.uliest  amongst  the  large  kinds  by  a  good 
foilnigbt  is  the  variety  I  have  under  the 
name  of  romanus,  which  name  I  can  find  in 
none  of  my  Narcissus  catalogues.  It  is  a 
very  lovely  flower,  and  as  an  ornament  for 
the  borders  there  could  be  nothing  finer.  The 
trumpet  is  2  inelies  deep,  inside  measurement, 
and  1|  inches  across  the  mouth,  colour  of 
trumpet  a  defp  primrose;  the  rays  of  the 
perianth,  paler  in  colour,  are  about  2  inches 
long,  and  divided  into  two  sets;  the  outer 
or  sepal  set  of  three  are  not  broad,  the 
inner  or  petal  set  of  three,  alternating  with 
the  others,  are  still  narrower  and  twisted. 
This  difference  of  sepal  and  petal  perianth 
rays  is,  of  course,  common  to  most  Dall.nlils, 
probably  to  all  ;  at  least  it  is  strikingly 
present  in  all  those  specimens  before  me  now. 
The  second  of  this  bunch  of  trumpets  is  also 
a  remarkably  fine  flower,  which  I  received 
from  the  same  firm  as  supplied  nic  with 
romanus.  Tliis  flower  has  the  ridiculous 
name  of  maximus  major.  It  is  no  more  hke 
maxinius  than  I  to  Ilercules,  being  really  a 
birolor,  that  is  having  a  pale  perianth  and  a 
deeper  coloured  trumpet.  I  note  about  its 
foliage  that  it  is  much  streaked  with  a  ligliter 
green,  but  this  is  characteiistic  of  other 
Daffodils  (the  true  maximus  amongst  others), 
and  is  caused  to  some  extent,  I  should  su]i- 
pose,  by  conditions  of  soil.  Third  comes  a 
variety  called  Morning  Star,  which  Mr.  Parr 
once  had  in  his  catalogue,  but  which  lie 
dropped,  I  think,  in  l^.Sl).  I  should  like  to 
know  why,  for  as  it  grows  with  me  it  is  a 
handsome  flower.  The  description  I  have 
given  of  romanus  fits  it  pretty  nearly,  but 
Morning  Star  is  a  flimsier  flower  than  the 
other,  and  comes  three  weeks  later;  though 
such  is  the  staying  power  of  romanus,  both 
Daffodils  are  now  in  full  bloom  with  me, 
ami  romanus  looks  as  if  it  had  just  opened  ; 
certainly  quite  as  fresh  as  ^Morning  Star. 
Next  in  the  bunch  comes  Horsfieldi,  jinst 
its  best;  Emperor,  reipiiring  no  words; 
Empress,  superlative.  Here  I  woidil  very 
particularly  psk  informatiun  almut  the 
trumpet  Daffodil  Jlaximus.  lllooms  of  Ibis 
Dafl'idil  have  been  rejieatedly  brought  to 
me,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  over-pi'aisc 
the   Invelir.ejs  of  the  flower;  beautiful  peri- 
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anth  rays,  the  sepals  broad,  the  petals  narrow 
and  t\vist3d,  all  somewhat  less  in  length  than 
the  trumpet,  which  measures,  inside  dejith, 
over  2  inches.  The  mouth  of  the  trumpet  is 
much  reflexed  and  frilled,  measuring  from  lip 
to  lip  quite  2  inches.  The  colour  is  the 
deepest,  richest  yellow  found  in  Daffodils, 
and  the  whole  flower  is  the  nearest  to  a  self 
of  the  varieties  known  to  me.  Such  are  the 
blooms  that  are  brought  to  me  every  season. 
The  bulbs,  too,  have  been  given  to  me,  and 
wi'h  the  flower  growing  from  them,  so  that 
there  could  be  no  mistake.  Lut  the  flowers 
of  this  variety  that  come  up  in  nfy  garden  are 
no  longer  recognisable.  They  are  smaller 
almost  by  half  than  that  1  have  referred 
to.  The  perianth  rays,  narrow  and  starved- 
looking,  are  paler  iu  colour,  and  there  is  little 
dillerence  in  breadth  between  petals  and 
sepals.  The  trumpet  alone  makes  it  p>ossible 
to  identify  the  flower,  and  it  is  poor  and  ill- 
shaped  in  comparison  with  the  finer  form. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  variety  is  very  vari- 
able, and  that  the  starved  appearance  of  the 
poorer  form  is  not  due  to  poverty  of  soil. 
"Will  someone  who  knows  the  nature  and 
habits  of  this  variety  have  the  goodness  to 
state  his  experience  with  if! 

Sbptember  23. — A  good  weeding  day, 
which  means  anything  but  a  good  Daffodil 
day  ;  wind  high  and  of  a  peculiarly  drying 
(juality  ;  occasional  dust-clouds  crossing  the 
garden,  where  but  little  dust  ever  comes ; 
things  generally  sorely  buffeted,  though  the 
garden,  as  gardens  go,  is  a  sheltered  spot  from 
most  winds  ;  with  this,  bright  sunshine,  so 
fhat  throughout  my  demesne  there  is  general 
"  wilt."  The  Daffodils  have  spoiled  more 
during  this  forenoon  than  during  any  previous 
whole  week,  and  of  some  kinds  which  yes- 
terday were  handsome  and  fresh  enough  I 
may  now  write  "past."  It  may  j  lease  the 
poet's  fancy  to  see  "  dancing  "  Daffodils,  but 
for  myself  I  view  their  dances  with  trembling. 
So  long  as  they  keep  to  the  stately  minuet 
there  is  no  harm  done,  but  the  wild  "  break- 
down "  in  which  they  keep  time  to  the  piping 
of  the  wind  to-day  could  jilease  the  eyes  of 
no  one  who  cared  for  the  flowers.  1  like 
best  to  see  my  Daffodils  waiting  and  listening 
for  the  wind  that  does  not  come.  More  and 
more  do  I  see  that  to  our  fortnight  of  rainy 
weather  we  owe  the  long  bloom  season  of  the 
various  Narcissi.  To-day  there  are  clumps  of 
AVilmer's  Double  which  show  no  sign  of 
fading,  and  yet  I  cut  the  first  bloom  of  this 
variety  in  June.  Narcissus  odorus  must  have 
been  blooming  now  for  two  months,  and  as 
yet  hardly  shows  signs  of  failing. 

Skpte.mber  2.5. — A  few  flowers  of  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  Daffodils  I  liave  ever  .seen 
have  been  out  for  the  last  two  days,  liarri 
conspicuus  is  the  variety.  I  liad  it  last  year 
iu  bloom  from  bulbs  bought  here,  but  though 
last  year's  flowc^rs  were  attractive,  they  showed 
nothing  of  this  year's  form.  In  another 
jilace  in  the  ganlen  the  same  Daffodil  is  in 
bloom  fiom  bulbs  imported  in  1891  (Decem- 
ber), but  the  flowers  are  third-rate  compared 
with  the  ex(piisite  blossoms  from  the  better 
csfablished    bulbs.     These    imported    bulbs 


will  take  a  year  or  two  to  work  up  to  their 
best  form.  This  Daffodil  challenges  Sir 
Watkin  for  width  of  blossom  and  breadth 
and  substance  of  perianth  segments.  A 
specimen  now  before  me  measures  4  inches 
from  tip  to  tip  of  the  rays.  The  petal  rays 
are  an  incli  across  in  the  broadest  part,  and 
the  sepal  rays  a  little  over  an  inch.  Then 
the  shallow  chalice,  frilled  and  orange-edged, 
with  centre  boss  of  anthers  and  style,  gives 
an  exquisite  finish  to  this  Daffodil.  Further, 
as  a  border  flower  it  has  an  added  grace  in 
its  nodding  habit,  the  spathe  and  perianth 
tube  bending  at  a  sharp  angle  to  the  upright 
stem.  Last  virtue  of  this  Daffodil:  it  is 
evidently  a  vigorous  grower,  so  that  one  may 
look  confidently  to  an  increase  of  stock.  1 
do  not  know  exactly  what  constitutes  a  Nar- 
cissus B.irri — a  certain  pedigree,  no  doubt. 
But  conspicuus  docs  not  much  resemble 
others  of  the  Lani  group,  being  in  all  points 
a  normal  Peerless  Daffodil.  What  is  the 
parentage  of  this  lovely  Daffodil!  Does  anyone 
know  1 

September  27. — The  Burbidgei  section  of 
Naicissus  is  not  well  represented  in  my  gar- 
den. At  present  two  varieties  are  in  bloom, 
and  I  believe  these  represent  my  stock  of 
this  particular  family  of  hybrids.  One  I  re- 
ceived a  good  many  years  ago  under  the  name 
of  B.  sulphureus  stellatus.  Mr.  Barr  subse- 
quently changed  the  name  in  his  catalogue  to 
Sulphur  Star,  and  has  now  for  some  years 
(since  1888)  drojspod  it  out  altogether.  It  is 
a  slight  flower,  very  stellate  in  shape,  the 
perianth  rays  standing  well  apart ;  colour  on 
opening  primrose,  changing  shortly  to  white ; 
crown  almost  as  bright  as  a  Pheasant's-eye, 
but  considerably  more  cupped  than  in  the 
Poet's  Narcissus.  Its  chief  virtues  are  its  neat- 
nessand  its  power  of  resistance  tostorms,  which 
last  quality  it  owes  to  its  lightness.  Further, 
it  comes  in  late  when  Daffodils  begin  to  be 
on  the  wane.  The  other  variety  of  Burbidgei 
is  named  conspicuus,  but  anything  less 
really  conspicuous  you  could  hardly  find 
amongst  Narcissi,  for  which  reason  possibly 
Mr.  Barr  has  now  named  it  Constance.  It 
may  be  described  as  a  poorer  form  of  N. 
poeticus  angustifolius,  of  which  I  should 
think  it  is  the  offspring.  How  came  the 
reflexed  Narcissus  triandrus  to  be  named  in 
the  vulgar  Angels'  Tears  ]  Is  this  an  old 
popular  name  or  recent  t  "  Tears,"  no  doubt 
from  its  elongated,  drop  like  form  ;  "  Angels," 
with  some  reference  to  the  ethereal  beauty  of 
the  bloom.  What  may  happen  another  year 
there  is  no  saying,  so  I  had  better  record  at 
once  that  triandrus  is  now  in  bloom  in  my 
garden  plain  for  all  to  see.  It  is,  however, 
so  scarce  and  so  ]ireciou.s,  that  1  hardly  care 
tliat  anyone  should  even  look  at  it  hard  for 
fear  (jf  hurting  the  one  fldwor-spathe.  Clearly 
it  is  going  to  be  a  diliicult  subject  here.  Mean- 
while it  is  something  to  hav(!  seen  and 
possessed  it  in  bloom.  In  shape  it  resembles 
a  delicate  little  Fuchsia  bell  more  tiian  any- 
thing else  I  know.  <  'yclaraineus  has  been 
sent  out  to  me,  but  as  yet  I  have  failed  to 
receive  bulbs  with  any  vitality  in  them.  To 
grow  cyclamineus,  calathinus  and   the  white 


Corbularia  I  should  regard  as  the  ne  ^jZjw 
ullra  of  Narcissus  growing.  The  yellow 
Corbularia  has  vanished  from  my  garden. 
For  some  years  a  thriving  colony  of  this 
Narcissus  grew  on  a  rockwork  under  the  lee  of 
a  Rhododendron,  but  an  attempt  to  increase 
stock  has  resulted  in  the  entire  disappearance 
of  the  species.  However,  what  has  been 
established  once  may  be  established  again. 
The  handsime  Nelsoni  is  now  in  bloom  in 
fair  quantity.  It  always  comes  in  my  garden 
with  Empress,  just  in  the  wake  of  Emperor. 
It  is  not  one  of  the  rapidly  increasing'varie- 
tics  of  Narcissus,  but  it  grows  strong  both  in 
flower  and  grass.  The  great  splendour  of  the 
Daffodil  season  may  be  held  to  come  with  us 
in  the  second  and  third  weeks  of  September. 
In  the  last  days  of  this  month  the  glory  is  on 
the  wane.  To-day  I  am  obliged  to  believe 
that  Wilmer's  Double  Daffodil  is  over  for 
the  season.  Xo  doubt  Ijunches  of  it  could 
still  be  gathered  in  fairly  good  condition,  but 
there  would  be  few,  if  any,  absolutely  perfect 
flowers.  Also  a  variety  of  ineomparabilis 
which  has  bsen  bright  for  several  weeks  is 
almost  past — a  peculiar  variety  with  olive- 
green  foliage,  such  as  I  have  seen  in  no  other 
Dattbdil  of  the  Peerless  family,  name  un- 
known. But  these  Peerless  Daffodils  have 
been  succeeded  by  others  in  quantity,  a 
semi-double  variety  of  aurantius  plenus 
(Butter  and  Eggs),  and  a  fine  flower  it  is. 
t)ne  sign  of  the  advancing  season  is  very 
visible  in  the  flower-spathes  of  the  late 
poeticus  varieties.  When  I  see  the  spath.-s 
of  recurvus  I  know  that  the  end  draws  near. 

SEi'TEMBEU  30  — I  have  before  me  a  bloom 
of  er.ch  of  two  varieties  of  Narcissus  poeticu.<i 
which  I  received  over  a  dozen  years  ago  from 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Sugden,  duly  named.  The 
one  is  angustifolius  ;  the  name  of  tlie  other  I 
have  lost.  In  the  perianth  segments  there  is 
little  perceptible  difference.  The  segments 
stand  well  apart  in  both,  and  they  are  alike 
in  size  and  quality  of  substance.  It  is  in  the 
crown  that  the  diff'erence  is  seen.  That  which 
I  have  under  the  name  of  angustifolius  has 
a  crown  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  depth, 
or  a  little  under  a  quarter  of  an  inch — quite 
a  little  cup — more  so  than  is  considered  cha- 
racteristic of  the  poeticus  section.  The  edge 
of  the  cup  to  the  depth  of  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  is  of  that  brilliant  colour  called  in  cata- 
logues "  orarrge  scarh^t  " — the  same  shade  as 
that  seen  in  liarri  conspicuus  when  it  first 
ojiens.  The  other  of  the  two  resembles  an- 
gustifolius in  all  except  the  crown,  which  is 
the  true  shallow  Pheasant's-eye  filled  with  the 
large  knobs  of  the  anthsrs.  The  rim  of  col- 
our is  very  narrow — a  crimson — very  like 
that  of  ornatus.  What  is  this  second  form 
that  comes  abreast  with  angustifolius  and  just 
iu  front  of  oinalus  '!  1  shall  be  glad  if  nry 
description  of  the  Narcissus  is  sullicierrtly 
clear  for  any  grower  to  supply  mo  with  the 
lost  name.  The  second  variety,  I  may  say,  is 
difficult  to  grow.  It  does  not  seenr  to  in- 
crease and  gives  few  flowers.  This  year  I 
observe  that  the  foliage  has  that  peculiar 
mottled  ap))earance — dark  green  streaked  witli 
lighter  colour — which  I  used  to  think  peculiar 
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318 

23G 

328 

372 

01  o 

488 

140 

C2 

AND  L.  ANCEP.3 

284 
2G0 
100 
394 

MELITTI3  MELISSOPHYLLUM 

NARCISSUS  GOLDEN   BELL 

NYMPH^A   MARLIACEA  CARNEA 

PLAGIANTHU3   LYALLI         

PLEROMA  MACRANTHUM     

RHODOCHITON   VOLrBILE 

RHODODENDRON   ROYLEI    

SCHIZOCODON   SOLDANELLOIDES 

SCILLA    TAURICA        

SOLANUM   CRI3PUM 

TRITONIA    AUREA     IMPEIUALLS     AND 
MACULATA  

TULIPA  GE3NERIANA,   FORMS    OF 

WATSONIA   ANGU3TA 


Pace 

(iOC 

188 

582 

28 

120 

8 

558 

418 

304 

76 

)  T.  AUREA 

4G2 

534 

104 
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MONS.     B.      LATOUR-MARLIAa 


Having  had  tlie  pleasure  of  giving  lately  in  The  Garden,  from  his  own  pen,  some  account  of  M.  Latour-Marliac's  work 
witli  the  Wattjr  Lilies,  we  need  not  repeat  it  here,  but  in  this  notice  an<l  dedication  we  give  a  few  more  details  of  his  life. 
Now  G2  years  of  age  and  honoured  with  the  kindly  regard  of  his  fellow -citizens,  who  have  elected  him  Mayor  of  Templo- 
sur-Lot,  he  has  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  life  to  horticulture.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Royal  Linnean  Society  of 
Brussels  and  also  of  other  learned  societies.  The  "  Bibliographic  Geuerale  de  I'Agenais "  (vol.  iii.)  gives  a  very  full 
biographical  sketch  of  M.  B.  Latour-Marliac  and  of  his  father,  who  was  also  a  botanist.  Erom  it  we  extract  the 
following:  ''Born  at  Granges  (Lot-et-Garonne)  on  March  G,  1830,  and  introduced  by  his  father,  at  an  early  age,  to  the 
study  and  investigation  of  natural  historjr,  M.  B.  Latour-Marliac  became  passionately  devoted  to  botanical  subjects,  and 
especially  to  the  flora  of  the  waters,  to  which  he  was  destined  to  render  such  eminent  services.  His  happy  and^  prolific 
experiments  in  hybridising  Nymphseas  especially  have  given  great  pleasure  in  the  horticultural  world."  ....  "  The 
writings  of  M.  B.  Latour-Marliac  possess  value  for  plant  lovers  and  make  one  regret  that  their  author  could  not  spare  time 
for  more  of  them.  They  are;  'An  Account  of  the  Hardy  Nymphceas  and  Nelumbiums,  with  Directions  for  Growing  them, 
and  other  Aquatic  Plants.'  Published  at  Temple-sur-Lot,  Pau,  by  A.  Merietiere,  in  1S88.  Besides  the  account  of  the 
Nympha'as  in  The  Garden,  we  may  also  mention  articles  on:  'Bambusa  Castilloni,' in  the  Eevue  Ilortlcule  for  Nov.  16, 
188G  ;  '  Nympha'a  Marliacea  Chromatella  foliis  marmoratis,'  with  a  fine  coloured  plate,  in  Le  Jardin  for  February  20,  1889  ; 
'  Les  Petits  Aquariums  de  plein  air,  de  serres,  et  d'appartements,'  in  Lc  Jardin  for  Feb.  5  and  Aug.  5,  1890 — an  interesting 
essay,  in  six  sections,  from  which  all  the  niunerous  lovers  of  aquatic  plants  rray  derive  much  profitable  information. 
M.  Latour-Marliac  has  now  in  pnptiratiun  a  '  Treatise  on  Grnanunlal  Aquatic  Plants,'  wliidi  eannet  fail  to  be  welcomed 
when  it  issues  from  the  press." 
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to  maximus.  This  year  I  observe  this  streak- 
ing in  the  foliage  of  several  Daffodils,  notably 
in  that  of  Empress,  and  I  begin  to  fear  that 
it  is  the  sign  of  disease,  from  which  trouble 
we  have  been  so  far  free.  The  wet  season 
may  possibly  bs  the  reason  for  this  pecu- 
liarity of  foliage.  A.  W. 
Duncdin. 

Garden  Flora, 


PLATE  943. 

ERANTHEMUMS. 
(with  a  colouked  plate  of  e.  andeksoni.*) 
These  handsome  Acanthads  often  escape  notice. 
It  cannot  be  from  any  lack  of  beauty  either  in 
the  blossoms  of  those  that  are  grown  for  this 
feature  only,  or  in  that  of  the  tine-foliaged 
section  wherein  the  chief  attractiveness  lies  in 
the  beautifully  marked  leaves.  Probably  it  is 
from  the  want  of  a  more  general  knowledge 
as  to  their  ref[uirements.  Anyone  who  lias 
grown  the  fine-foliaged  section  well  will  know 
that  a  moi.-it  atmospliere  is  essential  to  success. 
This  treatment  requires  to  be  extended  to  the 
flowering  section  as  well,  but  not  in  such  a 
marked  degree,  a  dry  house  or  one  that  is 
freely  ventilated  not  being  so  well  suited  to 
them.  In  the  former  case,  viz.,  that  of  the 
fine-foliaged  varieties,  shading  should  be  freely 
employed  ;  whereas  in  tlie  latter  a  less  amount 
will  suffice.  This  explains  in  a  concise  manner 
the  difl'erence  between  the  two  sections  ;  both 
are,  however,  warm  house  plants  in  every 
respect,  and  this  must  be  borne  in  mind.  I 
have  tried  to  grow  Eranthennim  pulchellum 
along  with  the  stock  of  Poinsettias  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer,  when,  as  one  knows, 
the  latter  will  be  all  the  better  if  freely  venti- 
lated. This  does  not  appear  to  suit  E.  pul- 
chellum ;  it  checks  the  growth  in  a  measure  and 
produces  an  excrescence  upon  the  leaves  that  is 
not  at  all  desirable.  This  may  occur  in  an 
ordinary  stove  in  a  small  degree,  but  when  freely 
ventilated  it  assumes  more  serious  dimensions. 

E.  PULCHELLUM  is  an  extremely  easy  plant  to 
propagate,  the  best  time  being  from  April  onw  ards 
to  August.  The  earher  plants  will  require  one  or 
two  pinchings,  otherwise  they  are  disposed  to  grow 
too  tall ;  time  should,  however,  be  allowed  for  the 
last  shoots  to  gain  a  good  amount  of  strength  by 
the  end  of  September,  when  the  spikes  will  begin 
to  appear.  The  later  struck  cuttings  .should  not 
be  sto]5ped  at  all  ;  the  strongest  of  these  may  pro- 
duce branching  panicles  of  flowers,  but  will  rarely 
exceed  I  foot  in  height.  By  putting  in  a  specially 
late  batch  towards  the  end  of  August  a  good 
supply  of  quite  dwarf  plants  can  bo  had  which 
■will  flower  about  Christmas.  These  should  be 
flowered  in  3-inch  pots,  in  wliich  size  they  can  be 
struck,  thus  saving  trouble  and  a  check  also. 
My  practice  with  these  has  been  to  strike  in  a 
propagating  pit,  taking  them  thence  to  a  Pine 
stove  as  soon  as  well  rooted,  where  they  were 
stood  upon  a  shelf  near  the  glass,  no  more  removal 
taking  place  until  in  flower,  when  they  formed  the 
marginal  line  in  the  plant  stove  in  association 
with  Aphelandra  aurantiaca  Roezli  or  in  a  special 
group  with  Roman  Hyacinths  added.  The  older 
plants  can  be  saved  also,  and  these  will  give  a 
good  return  in  the  way  of  cut  flowers,  as  will 
the  earlier  struck  plants  of  the  same  year.  Blue 
flowers,  it  is  true,  should  not'  enter  largely  into 
decorations  under  artificial  light,  but  during  the 
day  they  tell  well.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  this  Eranthemum  is   about   the  best   of  all 

*  Drawn  for  The  Gakpen  by  C.  Jones  iu  the  Royal 
Grardens,  Kew,  August  9,  1893.  Lithographed  and 
printed  by  Guillaume  Severeyna. 


blue-flowered  plants  that  can  be  grown  for  tlie 
winter  season,  a  period  when  blue  flowers  arc 
singularly  scarce  as  a  rule.  After  flowering 
is  over,  (ill  that  is  needed  is  to  keep  a  sufficient 
number  of  plants  to  obtain  the  next  year's  stock. 

E.  Andersoxi,  the  subject  of  the  accompanying 
illustration  (also  known  under  the  name  of  E. 
elegans),  is  a  variety  all  too  little  grown.  Its 
flowers  rival  those  of  many  Orchids,  being  not 
unlike  those  of  some  of  the  Epidendrums  when 
seen  at  a  distance.  In  colour  they  are  pure 
white,  the  lower  portion  or  segments  of  each 
flower  being  profusely  spotted  with  purplish-lake, 
a  beautiful  combination  of  colour,  its  specific 
name  of  elegans  being  very  appropriate.  The 
spikes  upon  strong  growths  will  often  attain  to  a 
length  of  9  inches  or  10  inches;  these  produce  a  suc- 
cession of  flowers  upon  the  same  spike,  something 
in  the  same  way  as  Campanula  pyramidalis  does. 
E.  Andersoni  \\i\\  flower  at  diflerent  seasons  of 
the  year.  Slioots  which  do  not  bloom  in  the 
autumn  will  do  so  in  the  spring  ;  the  early  autumn 
is,  however,  the  customary  time.  In  grDwth  the 
plant  is  much  taller  than  E.  pulchellum,  and  it  is 
not  disposed  to  carry  many  separate  shoots ;  more 
often  than  not  one  will  take  the  lead  in  spite  of 
stopping.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  most  beautiful 
plant  and  looks  exceedingly  well  with  its  spikes 
of  flower  standing  out  freely  above  other  things. 
The  best  time  to  strike  it  is  early  in  the  spring, 
so  as  to  obtain  strong  plants,  and  the  most  suit- 
able place  for  it  is  the  stove  at  all  seasons. 

E.  jiAGRoi'HYLLUM  is  a  Comparatively  new 
species  from  India  ;  it  has  pale  blue  flowers,  the 
winter  months  being  its  blooming  season. 

Of  the  hne-foliaged  section  the  best  are  — 

E.  Eldokado,  which  has  greenish  yellow  leaves, 
with  veiningsof  the  latter  colour  in  a  deeper  shade. 

E.  ARGENTEUJi  makes  a  well-furnished  plant, 
deep  green  and  greenish  white  with  a  band  of 
pure  white  being  its  colouring. 

E.  KiNKUM  and  E.  sanguinolentum  are  two 
other  beautiful  varieties  for  the  stove. 

J.  H. 


Stov£   and    Greenhouse. 


TWO  GOOD  SALVIAS. 

For  large  conservatories  or  show  houses  Salvias 
are  particularly  well  adapted  as  excellent  suc- 
cessions to  the  last  of  the  Chrysanthemums. 
The  latter  cannot,  as  a  rule,  be  depended  upon 
after  December.  Something  is  then  needed  as 
successional  plants  which  in  a  measure  approach 
the  bush  or  decorative  Chrysanthemums  in  size, 
so  as  not  to  leave  a  blank  space  too  diflicult 
to  fill.  There  is,  as  iu  other  things,  a  deal  of 
difl'erence  witli  respect  to  Salvias,  wdietlier  they 
be  carefully  looked  after  during  the  preceding 
summer  or  not.  Neglect  them  or  give  tliem  but 
scant  attention,  and  the  return  will  correspond 
thereto.  Grow  them  well  and  bestow  the  same 
amount  of  pains  upon  them  as  iu  the  case  of 
the  Chrysanthemum,  and  there  will  not  be  any 
room  whatever  for  complaint,  but  ratlier  cause 
it  to  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  such  splendid 
decorative  plants  are  not  more  frequently  seen. 
They  are  of  easy  culture,  so  iu  this  respect  no 
excuse  can  be  made.  Some  twenty-five  or  nujre 
years  ago  Salvia  Heeri  and  S.  gesnerieflura  were 
to  bo  seen  in  grand  form  at  the  Decpdeue  Gar- 
dens, Dorking,  when  Mr.  Whiting,  who  was  one 
of  the  best  gardeners  of  his  time,  held  the 
charge  there.  The  special  object  of  these  Sal- 
vias was  to  succeed  the  Chrysanthemums,  in 
CI  injunction  witli  large  Camellias  in  pots,  for 
the  spacious  and  lofty  conservatory.  When 
lioused  in  the  autumn  the  stock  used  to  fill  at 
least  one,  and  sometimes  two  of  the  vineries. 
The  mode  of  culture  then  adopted  cannot,  I 
think,  be  now  improved  upnu  in  the  case  of 
these  two  varieties,  whicli  are  still  unsurpassed 


in  their  season.  The  plan  was  to  insert  the 
cuttings  in  a  gentle  heat  in  March,  potting  them 
off  as  soon  as  well  rooted,  after  which  they 
were  still  kept  growing  steadily,  but  not  in  at 
all  a  close  atmosphere,  the  object  being  to 
secure  stocky  plants.  Towards  the  end  of  April 
they  would  be  tit  to  bear  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature of  a  greenhouse,  and  by  the  third  week 
iu  May  be  stood  out  outside,  where  a  little 
protection  could  be  given  if  absolutely  required. 
Thence  onwards  tlmy  were  grown  in  the  same 
quarters  as  the  Chrysanthemums  until  the  time 
of  housing  came  round,  which  should  be  at  least 
a  fortnight  in  advance  of  tlie  latter,  the  middle 
uf  September  being  quite  late  enough  to  risk 
them  outside  where  autumn  frosts  are  at 
the  period  expected.  From  tlie  first  pot- 
ting onwards  the  treatment  in  this  respect 
mucli  resembles  that  of  the  Chry.santliemum. 
They  sliould  not  be  allowed  to  get  at  all  jjot- 
bouud,  so  as  to  starve  or  iu  a  measure  weaken 
the  growtli.  Pots  of  12  inches  or  13  inches 
diameter  are  the  best  for  the  fiual  shift,  wliicli 
should  be  given  about  the  end  of  July  or  the 
first  week  in  August,  thus  as  to  time  difl'ering 
from  the  Chrysanthemums.  The  soil  should 
consist  chiefly  of  good  turfy  loam,  but  little  ma- 
nure being  added,  otlierwise  the  tendency  will 
be  towards  an  extra  sajjpy  growth,  wliich  is  not 
desirable,  the  best  addition  to  the  loam  beiuw 
some  spent  Mushroom  bed  manure.  Firm  pot- 
ting is  most  essential  also,  for  the  same  reason 
as  that  jireviously  given  regarding  tlie  manure. 
Frequent  stopping  of  the  shoots  is  needed  to 
keep  the  plants  as  compact  as  possible  ;  this  tliey 
will  buar  witli  decided  advantage. 

S.  gesneraiflora  when  grown  in  this  manner 
will  make  a  beautiful  pyramid  plant,  after  the 
manner  of  pyramidal  Fuchsias,  with  the  leading 
shoot  allowud  to  continue  its  course.  S.  Heeri 
does  not  form  itself  into  quite  so  shapely  a 
plant,  making  a  better  bush  tlian  pyramid  ;  it 
will,  liowever,  be  the  tallest  by  the  time  it  is  in 
flower,  as  it  extends  and  branches  both  jjro- 
fusely  and  rapidly  after  the  last  stopping  early 
in  September,  and  when  the  spikes  begin  to 
appear.  This  variety  is  the  first  of  the  two  to 
flower,  and  it  lasts  a  long  time  in  beauty,  mak- 
ing a  charming  display  ;  it  commences  to  flower 
early  in  the  month  of  January,  continuing  until 
the  end  of  February  wlien  well  attended  to.  It 
is  by  some  confused  with  the  other  variety  now 
under  notice,  but  they  are  totally  diflerent  in 
every  respect.  S.  Heeri  has  the  smaller  flowers, 
these  being  of  a  deep  scarlet  coloui",  whilst  those 
of  S.  gesnerieflora  are  bright  scarlet  and  in  form 
quite  resembling  those  of  Gesnera  Cooperi, 
hence  its  name.  The  latter  sort  is  usually  at 
its  liust  during  March,  when  for  weeks  it  is  a 
perfect  lilaze  of  colour.  It  should  be  added 
also  that  in  the  foliage  these  two  varieties  differ 
widely  ;  that  of  S.  Heeri  is  twice  the  length  of 
tliat  of  Salvia  gesuer;eflora,  which  is  of  a  lighter 
shade.  With  respect  to  watering,  it  is  only 
needful  to  add  that  the  plants  should  not  be 
overdone,  nor,  on  the  otlier  hand,  must  tliey 
sutt'er  ;  compared  once  more  with  the  Chr_vsan- 
theinuin,  tliey  take  a  less  amount.  It  is  never 
advisable  to  keep  the  old  stooLs  for  another  sea- 
son ;  it  will  not  pay  ;  besides  it  is  in  nearly  every 
case  an  advantage  to  get  rid  of  tliem  so  as  to  give 
otlier  plants  during  the  spring-time  a  better 
chance.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  S.  Heeri  was 
figured  or  described  in  Mr.  Wilson  Sauuders' 
"  Refugium  Botanicum."  Southron. 


Forcing  Daffodils. — Market  growers  of  ex- 
]ierii'ni'e  will  not,  as  a  rule,  .agree  with  Mr. 
Crawford's  phoi  of  taking  pots  of  bulbs  fresh  from 
a  low  temperature  out-doors  and  standing  them 
direct  into  so  consi(.lcrablo  a  temperature  as  from 
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60'^  to  O.!^.  Very  nians'  failures  in  early  foieed 
bulbs  have  come  froui  tliis  ubru]jt  trausition,  and 
not  only  posticus  ornatus  suffers  ver}-  much,  but 
so  do  most  other  varieties.  The  course  advised  by 
a  very  experienced  market  grower,  one  of  the 
largest  Daffodil  growers  in  the  kingdom,  is  to 
place  the  jjots  for  the  first  stage  of  forcing  into  a 
temperature  of  from  40°  to  50°,  which  is  compara- 
tively low  ;  then  after  some  ten  days'  housing  to 
raise  the  heat  to  that  mentioned  by  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, and  Ijetter  results  will  follow.  There  are 
many  other  bulbous  roots,  and,  indeed,  other 
plants,  Strawberries  not  excejjted,  that  are  all 
the  safer  for  this  more  gradual  transition. 
Foliage  is  then  less  coarse  and  drawn  and  l.iloom  is 
far  more  certain  and  finer. — U. 


HYDRANGEAS. 


Few  plants  are  better  suited  for  early  forcing 
than  the  common  Hydraiigea(H.  Imrtensis),  and 
the  white  variety  Thomas  Hogg  (here  figured) 
is  equally  serviceable  and  cannot  be  too  highly 
recommended.  I  have  had  both  in  bloom  early 
in  February,  and  although  the  colour  was  not 
quite  so  good  as  in  plants  flowering  when  we 
get  more  daylight,  they  were  very  nseful,  espe- 
cially as  they  were  among  the  few  subjects  which 
did  not  suffer  from  the  London  fogs.  For  forc- 
ing, the  jjlants  should  be  propagated  early  in 
the  summer.  The  soft  young  tops  will  strike 
freely  in  a  close  pit  where  there  is  a  good  bottom- 
heat.  As  soon  as  rooted  they  should  be  removed 
and  gradually  expo.sed.  When  sufficiently  e.sta- 
blished  they  may  be  i)otted  into  4^-inch  pots, 
using  good  rich  h)amy  soil.  The  plants  should 
be  grown  in  the  ojien  where  they  are  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  sun.  Towards  the  autumn  they 
should  be  ke]it  rather  dry  to  encourage  them  to 
ripen  off  eai'ly.  If  treated  tcjo  liberally  the 
plants  will  run  up  tall  and  will  not  set  their 
bloom  so  well.  Another  way  of  treating  this 
very  useful  jilant  is  to  strike  the  tops  of  old 
plants  after  the  bloom  has  set  in  the  autumn,  but 
I  have  not  found  this  method  so  satisfactory  as 
early  jjropagating  ;  besides  which  a  much  larger 
stock  may  be  obtained  by  the  former  method, 
as  the  same  plants  will  give  several  batches  of 
cuttings.  In  fact  quite  a  large  stock  may  be 
worked  up  from  a  few  plants  in  one  season. 
For  early  forcing  the  ]jlauts  should  have  as  much 
light  as  it  is  possiljle  to  give  them  and  plenty  of 
moisture.  As  soon  as  the  flower-heads  begin  to 
develop,  liquid  manure  way  be  used  freely,  and 
will  considerably  increase  the  size  as  well  as  the 
quantity  of  the   individual  blooms.  H. 


temperature,  otherwise  the  con.sequences  will  be 
sdiiius.  Clerodendrons,  both  climbing  and 
shndjby  varieties,  are  quite  as  sensitive  in  (his 
res])ect.  Bongainvillea  glabra  will  stand  10'  less 
with  tolerable  safetv. — G.  H. 


WHERE  PLANTS  GROW. 

The  subject  of  the  growth  of  plants  taken  in 
connection  witli  the  altitude  at  which  they  are 
found  is,  I  venture  to  think,  at  once  a  curious, 
puzzling  and  deeply  interesting  one.  Much  has 
been  written  on  the  causes  which  operate  in  in- 
ducing plants  of  the  same  species  to  grow  eiiually 
well  in  the  tro]jics  at  the  sea  level  and  at  an  ele- 
vation of  111  MID  feet  to  l(l,(KIO  feet  on  the  mountains; 
but  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem  has,  to 
all  appearance,  j'et  to  be  found.  Of  course,  the 
strangest  part  of  the  cjuestion  is  the  fact  that 
only  a  very  small  projiortion  of  the  plants  in- 
digenous to  a  given  district  or  country  has  this 
characteristic.  By  far  the  major  portion  has 
strictly  defined  limits,  with  very  slight  altitudinal 


tion  of  Tiwio  feet  with  resulting  temperature, 
and  another  from  the  sweltering  heat  of  the  Mala- 
bar coast,  were  sent  to  England  for  cultivation  and 
submitted  to  the  same  cultural  treatment,  the 
cultivator  being  ignorant  of  the  conditions  under 
which  they  were  collected,  coidd  it  be  much  won- 
dered at  if  one  or  the  other  refused  to  submit  to 
and  thrive  under  the  altered  circumstances  ? 
Eventually,  perhaps,  the  constitutional  jiliabilitv 
of  both  might  merge  into  the  same  groove  and 
both  become  eciuall^'  healthy,  but  this  might  not 
occur  till  after  avast  amount  of  worry  and  -ULxiety 
on  the  part  of  the  cultivator,  and  if  this  holds 
good  with  jilants  of  little  value  like  I'teris  longi- 
folia,  it  would  do  so  with  those  of  the  highest  im- 
portance and  value.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
a  vast  amount  of  anxiety  and  loss  might  be  ob- 
viated were  collectors  more  careful,  %\  lien  .sending 
liome  collections  of  plants,  to  state  accurately 
and  fully  the  conditions  under  which  thej-  were 
found  in  a  state  of  Nature  and  to  kee))  sei>a- 
rate  plants  of  the  same  species  foun  I  at  different 
elevations. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  o'  cons li- 


Dracaenas  for  propagating. — Any  stools  of 
these  that  can  be  spared,  such  as  leggy  plants 
which  are  going  shabliy,  should  now  be  cut  up 
for  propagation.  It  should,  howevei-,  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  most  vigorous  wood,  and  the 
healthiest  also,  makes  the  best  material  for  starting 
afresh.  When  the  wood  is  cut  into  short  pieces, 
a  joint  is  sullioient  for  a  j'oung  plant;  it  should 
be  soaked  in  tepid  water,  and  then  be  plungerl 
in  cocoa  fibre  iqion  bottom  heat.  (Jrowth  will 
soon  commence.  Injury  from  cockroaches  must 
be  guarded  against,  as  where  these  exist  they 
seem  fond  of  the  young  shoots,  and  will  even  eat 
them  off  under  the  smface.  Plenty  of  moisture 
is,  however,  a  good  deterrent. — (J.  H. 

AUamandas. --These  very  .serviceable  plants 
if  kept- t(jo  dry  when  in  moderate  .sized  pots  are 
oftentimes  disposed  to  die  liack  far  too  much. 
This  is  weakening  to  the  (ilants  beyond  dispute  ; 
it  is  better  to  keep  them  moderately  moist  with  a, 
few  leaves  retained  in  a  fresh  state.  Even  when 
in  large  ])ots  it  is  not  well  to  keep  them  absolutely 
dry,  or  the  same  thing  will  sometimes  occur.  If 
these  jilants  are  not  being  kc))t  in  the  stove  jirojier, 
gee   to   it    that  Ihry  are  not  subjccled  lo  a    lower 
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range,  this  fact  making  it  all  the  more  interesting 
to  a  traveller  or  collector  when  he  comes  suddenly, 
])erhaps  at  a  very  high  elevation,  upon  a  fine  and 
healthy  example  of  a  species  that  he  never  expects 
to  see,  and  who.se  only  habitat  he  imagined  he 
had  left  many  thousand  feet  below.  I  can  remem- 
ber many  years  ago  my  astonishment  at  finding 
at  an  elevation  of  over  70tHI  feet  on  the  Nilgiri 
Hills  a  plant  of  Pteris  longifolia  nestling  behind 
a  huge  boulder  and  developing  fronds  as  long  and 
beautiful  as  those  on  plants  found  growing  at  sea- 
level  on  the  inside  of  the  laterite  walls  of  deep 
wells  and  other  places  on  the  Malabar  coast — its 
normal  habitat  in  Southern  India.  A  suiKcient 
number  of  spei'icsof  [ilants  which  inherit  this  won- 
derful flexibility  of  constitution  exists  in  various 
parts  of  the  globe  to  make  at  least  one  phase 
of  the  subject  iiilerestiiig  to  the  ordinary  horti- 
culturist. I  mean  the  diliiculty  which  is  fre- 
<Hiently  cxpniiiiced  in  cultivating  successfully  at 
iii'st  a  diiecl.  iiiipint.'d  inn  of  plants  fiom  ;i  foii-igii 
country,  which  mighl,  1  think,  be  obviated  in  n 
great  measure  by  a  little  forethought  on  the  ]iart 
of  our  collectors.  K<ii'  inslancc,  if  a  plant  of 
I'tcris   liiii^ifolia,  taken    from    the    elcNated    pcsi 


tutional  [iliability  in  jilants  I  ever  .saw  was  with 
relation  to  tliat  beautiful  bulbous  plant  (doriosa 
supcrba,  or  (Jlory  Lily,  as  it  is  fre(|ucntly  called. 
In  Malaljar  and  many  other  parts  of  Southern 
India,  its  natural  liome  seem--  to  be  at  an  elevation 
of  from  i'lOO  ft.  to  'MM)  ft.  above  sea-level.  In  the 
Bamboo  forests,  where  the  rainfall  is  not  excessive, 
it  thrives  lu.xuriantly,  and  is  withal  a  very  beauti- 
ful object  when  in  bloom,  displaying  its  naturally 
climbing  habit  to  the  full,  and  often  working  its 
wayamongst  the  outer  branches  of  B.imboo  clumps 
to  a  great  height.  On  the  Cofi'ec  jilantations,  too, 
it  used  to  make  here  and  there  a  cliarining  ]iie- 
lure,  entirely  hiding  a  Coffee  shrub  with  its  own 
foliage  and  flowering  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
attract  attention  from  a  great  tlistancc.  In  wee(!- 
ing  a  |>lantation,  the  natives — who,  by  the  way, 
are  jiassionately  fontl  of  flowers — Mould  never 
disturb  such  a  plant  of  the  (Uory  Lily  furllur 
than  to  remove  a  blossom  or  two  lo  place  in  (heir 
hair.  Cne  would  hardly  expect  to  find  such  a 
plant  growing  and  flowering  in  an  arid  district  at 
sea  level,  but  in  such  a  situation  I  have  myselt 
found  it,  much,  I  must  say,  to  my  a.stonishnienf. 
It    was   ill    the  vicinity  of    I'alauicot  In,  in  llict'cl- 
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lectorate  of  Tinnevelly,  where  I  found  it  growing 
rather  abundantly  in  some  (ields  among  the  Grass 
and  weeds  and  blooming  freely.  Here,  however, 
it  had  abandoned  its  trailing  or  climbing  habit,  for 
the  reason  perchance  that  it  found  nothing  to 
cling  to,  the  plants  attaining  the  height  of  about 
a  foot  and  of  a  bushy  appearance.  The  province 
of  Tinnevelly  has  a  remarkably  little  rainfall  ;  in 
fact,  a  large  proportion  of  it  is  a  sandy  desert  with 
a  burning  climate,  presenting  conditions  the  very 
opposite  of  those  at  the  higher  elevation  in  Mala- 
bar. It  would,  therefore,  only  l:e  reasonable,  I 
think,  to  conclude  that  plants  or  bulbs  collected  in 
each  of  the  above-named  localities  would  require, 
for  a  time  at  least,  very  different  treatment  when 
imported  into  England. 

Numerous  instances,  similar  to  the  above,  might 
be  enumerated,  but  I  will  confine  myself  only  to 
a  few  which  have  come  under  my  special  notice  in 
India. 

Amongst  Ferns  may  be  mentioned  Osmunda 
regalis  as  one  that  seems  to  enjoy  or  defy  the 
effects  of  considerable  altitudinal  range.  At  iMi) 
feet  in  Malabar  it  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the 
larger  rivers,  and  for  long  reaches  forms  a  deep 
fringe  of  beautiful  verdure,  especially  after  the 
subsidence  of  the  monsoon  Hoods.  Ascending  the 
adjoining  Nilgiri  range  from  the  abo\'e  elevation, 
it  is  not  again  seen  till  an  altitude  of  6500  feet  is 
reached,  when  it  is  found  in  abundance  by  th'; 
sides  of  the  Pykarra  River,  adorning  the  banks  of 
the  clear  mountain  stream  and  developing  fronds 
as  robust  as  those  on  the  plants  at  the  lower  eleva- 
tions. Pteris  quadriaurita  argvrea  has  a  range  from 
2000  feet  on  the  Western  Ghauts,  up  to  8500  feet 
on  the  Nilgiris.  but,  unlike  the  Osmunda,  it 
is  found  in  the  deep  shady  forests  almost 
at  every  ste])  between  tlie  two  altitudes.  This 
Fern  io  a  lover  of  shade,  and  the  deeper  the  shade 
the  stouter  and  more  silvery  and  lo.-ely  are  the 
fronds.  Asjilenium  tenuiiolium  and  '  Davallia 
tenuifolia  are  both  found  at  equally  wide 
intervals  of  elevation,  bui  there  is  no  chain  of 
communication,  as  it  were,  with  them  between 
the  lower  and  higher  elevations,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Pteris  argyrea.  The  two  are  found  plentifully 
at  2500  feet,  but  a  bound  of  some  5000  feet  must 
be  taken  before  the  plants  are  encountered  again. 
Pteris  aquilina,  or  common  Brake,  is  another  li'ern 
which  forms  an  unbroken  chain  in  Southern  India 
between  2000  feet  and  8000  feet.  These  instances 
of  constitutional  flexibility  in  Ferns  are,  without 
doubt,  strange  and  curious,  but  equ.ally  so,  I 
think,  are  the  instances  of  plants  that  strictly  con- 
fine themselves  to  a  certain  elevation  and  exhibit 
no  altitudinal  range  whatever.  In  South  India 
the  Adiantums,  among  Ferns,  display  this  pecu- 
liarity in  a  marked  degree.  Adiantum  lunulatum, 
one  of  the  most  charming  of  the  whole  genus,  has 
a  strictly  stay-at-home  character,  and  although, 
to  all  appearance,  there  are  no  impediments  in 
the  way  to  its  trying  a  more  bracing  altitude,  it 
refuses  to  leave  its  native  Bamboo  forests,  which 
it  adorns  at  each  recurring  springtide  with  its 
new  and  graceful  fronds.  Adiantum  hispidulum 
and  A.  a.'thiopicuni,  on  the  other  hand,  refuse  to 
come  down  from  their  mountain  home  on  the 
Nilgiris,  or  seek  the  warmth  of  a  lower  elevation. 
The  former  is  a  very  charming  object  when 
seen  in  a  state  of  nature  ;  it  grows  in  largo 
patches  in  certain  isolated  spot.",  and  is  not  by 
any  means  a  common  Fern  ;  it  affects  a  half- 
domesticated  habit,  and  is  more  frequently  seen 
where  the  hand  of  man  has  been  at  work  than  in 
a  truly  wild  state.  I  have  now  in  my  "mind's 
eye "  a  sacred  spot  where  I  ha\'e  seen  this  Fern  in 
rare  perfection,  namely,  the  site  of  a  native 
temple  on  the  Nilgiri'  plateau,  a  lonely  spot, 
surrounded  by  time-honoured  Rhododendron 
trees.  The  earth  had  been  excavated  and  thrown 
up  in  the  form  of  a  circular  bank,  in  the  midst  of 
which  stood  the  idol  on  a  rough  heap  of  stones. 
The  Maiden-hair  had  taken  complete  possession  of 
the  bank,  forming  a  drapery  of  such  gracefulness 
and  beauty  as  to  make  the  natural  surroundings 
of  this  secluded  pagan  shrine  worthy  of  imitation 
in  more  favoured  places.  As  another  instance  of 
the  natural  instinct  of  plants  in  choosing  certain 


localities  which  are  suitable  to  their  growth, 
I  may  mention  that,  after  frequent  .and  careful 
search,  I  never  found  a  single  plant  of  this  Fern 
within  a  very  wide  radius  of  this  lone  temple.  A. 
;ethiopicum  is  not  so  reserved  in  its  choice  of 
situations,  but  is  seen  growing  in  huge  masses 
everywhere  in  shady  woods  in  very  loose,  leafy 
soil  formed  bj'  the  leaves  of  the  overhanging 
trees.  The  roots  never  seem  to  enter  the  sub- 
.soil  by  any  chance,  but  content  themselves  with 
rambling  amongst  the  surface  layer  of  spongy 
mould,  from  which  the  plants  can  be  removed 
easily  in  sheets  by  the  hand.  In  fact,  as  far 
as  mj'  observation  went,  I  found  that  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  Ferns  indigenous  to  South 
India  preferred  a  soil  to  grow  in  almost  entirely 
composed  of  decayed  leaves,  and  I  have  often 
wondered  why  gardeners  in  England  do  not  use 
more  leaf-mould  in  which  to  pot  their  Ferns 
instead  of  peat  and  other  substances  in  which  but 
very  few  species  are  found  growing  iri  a  state  of 
nature. 

Adiantum  Capillus-veneris,  although  world- 
wide in  its  distribution,  seems  to  be  fastidious  in 
its  choice  of  localities.  I  only  found  it  in  two 
places  on  the  Nilgiris,  one  at  an  elevation  of 
4000  feet  and  the  other  about  tiOO(J  feet  above  sea 
level.  At  the  latter  elevation  it  was  growing 
under  the  deep  shadow  of  a  rock  where  no  direct 
rays  of  sun  could  reach  it,  and  where  water  stood 
in  pools  on  the  ground  and  dri[iped  from  the  rock 
above.  I  need  not  say  how  surprised  and  de- 
lighted I  was  on  first  discovering  this  hiding- 
place,  on  an  Indian  mountain,  of  our  English 
Maiden-hair.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  looked  for 
other  spots  in  the  neighbourhood  likely  to  shelter 
the  interesting  plant.  Under  this  rock  alone  was 
it  to  be  found,  and  tlie  wonder  was  how  it  ever 
got  there  in  the  first  instance.  A  few  plants 
placed  in  pots  in  a  large  glasshouse  used  for  the 
propagation  of  Cinchona  plants  very  soon  had 
an  unexpected  and  very  charmina'  effect.  By  the 
aid  of  the  s[iores  the  brickwork  of  the  walls  was 
in  a  short  time  clad  with  a  living  drapery,  giving 
tlie  otherwise  ugly  house  an  interesting  appear- 
ance. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  been  wandering  somewhat 
from  the  subject  at  issue,  and  will  bring  m\' 
remarks  to  .a  close  by  the  mention  of  two  more 
plants  endowed  with  that  flexibility  of  constitu- 
tion at  once  so  curious  and  unaccountable. 

Bougainvillea  glabra  is  a  -splendid  plant  when 
seen  in  gardens  on  the  plains  of  Southern  India. 
It  is,  I  think,  seen  at  its  best  when  it  is  planted 
close  to  a  low-growing  forest  tree,  which  it  very 
soon  takes  possession  of  and  comjiletely  covers  with 
its  foliage  and  gorgeous  floral  bracts.  It  would 
seem  that  the  stronger  the  heat  the  more  luxu- 
riantly it  will  grow,  and  the  richer  and  more 
highly  coloured  will  be  its  bracts.  But  it  by  no 
means  objects  to  a  higher  altitude  at  whicli  to 
display  its  beauty.  I  have  grown  it  at  an  elevation 
of  over  3000  feet  where  it  throve  and  blossomed 
well,  but  it  changed  its  trailing  and  climbing 
habit  to  that  of  a  bush,  and  no  coaxing  would 
induce  it  to  assume  any  other. 

A  species  of  Dodona-a  is  found  on  the  hot  plains 
of  the  Carnatic,  and  from  them  ascends  step  by 
step  till  it  reaches  an  altitude  of  9000  feet  on 
Dodobatta  Peak,  the  highest  point  south  of  the 
Himalayas  where  frost  is  not  uncommon,  and 
where  the  plant  seeds  and  grows  as  luxuriantly 
as  it  does  on  the  plains.  ThiS  is  by  far  the  most 
striking  instance  of  constitutional  flexibility  in 
plants  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is  indeed  strange  to 
see  the  natives  of  the  burning  plains  of  Madras 
collecting  the  branches  of  the  Dodonaea  for  the 
j)ur[)0se  of  firewood,  and  to  see  the  natives  of  the 
Nilgiri  Mountains  doing  the  self-same  thing  with 
identically  the  same  species  9(100  feet  higher  up. 

J.  LoWRIE. 


Cytisus  filipes. — This  Canary  Island  species 

of  Cytisus  is  one  that  ought  to  be  extensively 
grown  for  the  ccinser\atory.  It  flowers  during 
November  and  December,  .and  is  (juite  distinct 
from  anything  else  in  bloom  at  that  time.  Like 
several  other  leguminiferous  plants,  it  has  prac- 


tically no  leaves  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
these'falling  shortlyafter  unfolding.  The  branches, 
long  and  very  slender  and  scarcely  thicker  than 
ordinary  copper  wire,  are  pendent  and  thickly 
studded  with  flowers  when  the  jilant  is  fully 
in  bloom.  The  flowers  are  small  and  white. 
The  species  may  be  propagated  by  seeds  or  by 
grafting  on  the  Laburnum;  in  either  case  the  per.. 
(1  ulcus  habit  necessitates  its  being  treated  as  a 
standard.  It  may  be  grown  either  as  a  pot  plant 
or  ])lanted  out  in  an  open  compost,  and  flowers  all 
the  more  freely  if  given  a  light  position.  It  dots 
not  become  shabby  or  worn  out  with  age,  as  C. 
raccmosus  is  aiit  to  do,  plants  that  I  knew  eight 
years  ago  being  larger  and  just  as  vigorous  now 
as  then.  It  was  introduced  in  1838  from  the  island 
of  Teneriffe.— B. 

Salvia  leucantha  — Although  introduced  from 
Mexico  uiiwards  of  fifty  years  ago,  this  species 
does  not  seem  to  be  so  fully  appreciated,  or 
pei-haps  not  so  widely  known  as  it  deserves  to  be. 
At  the  present  season,  when  the  Chrysanthemums 
are  nearly  past,  it  proves  a  valuable  plant  for  tl  e 
greenhouse,  its  bright  and  curious  flowei'S  helping 
to  bridge  over  the  somewhat  slack  time  that  exist  s 
from  now  until  the  blooming  of  the  earliest  of  our 
regular  spring-flowering  plants.  I  have  plants 
in  bloom  now  that  are  2.^  feet  high  and  3  feet  :n 
diameter,  these  rounded  bushes  being  covered 
with  spikes.  The  spikes  are  terminal  on  the  main 
branches  and  on  the  stronger  axillary  ones,  the 
largest  being  9  inches  long  and  crowded  with 
flowers.  As  the  sjjeeifie  name  implies,  the  flowers 
(or  rather  the  corolla)  are  white,  but  the  beauty  of 
the  inflorescence  depends  chiefly  on  the  calyx, 
which  is  covered  with  soft  lavender-coloured 
hairs  and  has  almost  the  appearance  of  a  little 
ball  of  coloured  wool.  As  the  calyx  persists  for 
some  time  after  the  corolla  has  fallen,  the  racemes 
last  a  long  time  in  beauty.  The  foliage,  too,  's 
very  handsome,  the  lanceolate  wrinkled  leaves 
being  of  a  deep  vivid  green,  which  makes  a  per 
feet  setting  for  tlie  delicately  tinted  flowers.— B. 

Caladium  bulbs.— Those  who  set  particular 
store  upon  these  handsome  fine-foliaged  plants 
will  do  well  to  still  keep  an  eye  upon  their  well 
being.  If  they  are  still  in  the  pots  in  which  they 
made  their  growth,  it  will  be  a  good  plan  to  shake 
them  entirely  out  and  carefully  clean  each  bulb. 
If  there  be  any  symptoms  of  dry  rot  at  the  bi  te 
it  should  be  "remo\-ed.  This  disease  will  oeci  r 
under  the  best  management  at  times.  It  is 
aggravated  by  excessive  drought,  and  is  not  to  be 
confounded  in  any  sense  with  another  form  of 
decay,  which  is  engendered  by  permitting  the 
]ilants  after  they  become  shabby  to  stand  in  a 
cooler  house  than  a  stove.  This  is  a  frequent 
cause  of  the  entire  loss  of  the  bulbs,  and  it  can  be 
traced  in  the  soft,  pulpy  mass  which  they  assume. 
When  this  occurs  it  is  a  hopeless  case  in  nearly 
every  instance.  The  best  method  of  keeping 
Caladium  bulbs  is  to  cover  them  in  silver  sand 
after  having  cleaned  them.  Then  they  should  be 
kept  in  a  warm  place,  not  far  removed  from  the 
hot-water  pipes  being  a  safe  position.  Here  they 
may  require  a  little  water  occasionally  to  keep 
them  from  shrivelling.  C.  arg3-rites  shoulil  be 
kept  in  a  similar  way. — Groweh. 

Daphne  indica. — As  a  result  of  the  unusual 
summer  this  Daphne  has  with  me  flowered  about  a 
month  earlier  than  usual,  for  whereas  in  a  cool 
greenhouse  I  get  as  a  rule  only  the  very  earliest 
blossoms  to  open  by  Christmas,  the  plants  have 
this  year  been  blooming  for  a  long  time,  and  at 
Christmas  were  in  full  flower.  With  some  this 
Daphne  succeeds  perfectly,  but  this  is  not  invari- 
ably the  case,  for  plants  of  it  that  are  far  from 
happy  may  often  be  seen.  If  planted  out  in  a 
well  prepared  bed  in  the  greenhouse  tliey  will 
both  grow  and  flower  well,  but  as  pot  plants  they 
are  somewhat  mure  ]iartieular.  I,  however,  re- 
cently saw  a  fine  batch  in  pots  only  5  inclics  in 
diameter,  and  they  were  flowering  in  great  |irofu- 
sioii.  They  had  been  (luring  the  summer  iiliinged 
out  of  doors  in  a  bed  of  cocoa-nut  refuse  in  a  jiosi- 
tion  where  they  were  slightly  shaded  from  the  sun 
for  a  couple  of  hours  or  so  in  the  hottest  part  of  the 
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day  and  syringed  overhead  as  the  sun  went  down. 
V^'ater  and  occasional  doses  of  weak  liquid 
manure  were,  of  course,  given  regularly.  That  this 
treatment  suited  was  shown  by  the  richl}"  tinted 
foliage  and  [irofusion  of  bloom.  By  most  trade 
growers  this  Dajjhne  is  grafted  on  to  the  Spurge 
Laurel,  and  at  the  point  of  union  a  large  excres- 
cence often  forms,  and  the  plant  frequently  does 
not  look  altogether  happy.  Cuttings  are  not  par- 
ticularly ditticult  to  root,  and  I  much  prefer  plants 
propagated  in  this  way.  If  in  grafting,  however, 
the  point  of  imion  be  made  as  close  to  the  ground 
as  possible,  in  subsequent  potting  tliis  might  be 
worked  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  in  this 
way  the  scion  could  in  time  emit  roots  of  its  own. 
The  delicious  fragrance  of  its  blossoms  renders 
this  Daphne  a  general  favourite. — H.  P. 

Preserving  Poinsettias  in  a  cut   state. — 

Poinsettias  may  be  preserved  if  immediately  after 
they  are  cut  the  ends  to  the  length  of  about  an 
inch  are  immersed  in  boiling  water  fort  wominutes. 
This  does  not  prevent  the  ab.sorption  of  water  to 
the  stems  ;  consequently  the  bright  green  foliage 
as  well  as  the  coloured  bracts  are  preserved  in  a 
jjeifectly  fresh  state.  Searing  the  ends  with  a 
red-hot  iron  is  adopted  by  some  people,  but  whilst 
this  prevent.-  bleeding,  it  checks  the  absorption  of 
water  ;  consequently  whilst  the  bracts  are  pre- 
served in  a  fairly  fresh  state,  the  leaves  droop 
quickly. — A.  Y. 


The  Week's  Work. 


PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS  IN  THE  HOUSE- 

The  tre.vtment  of  i"l.\xt.s  durixg  cold  and 
FKOSTV  WE.\TiiER. — In  the  event  of  the  weather 
setting  in  cold,  with  probably  severe  frosts  and 
snow  outside,  the  thermometer  scarcely  indicat- 
ing anything  above  freezing  point  during  the 
twenty-four  hours,  more  than  ordinary  care  must 
be  taken  with  all  ])ot  jjlants.  Sliould  any  be 
sta:iding  in  recessed  windows  where  in  all  proba- 
Irility  the  curtains  would  be  on  the  inner  side  of 
them,  thus  shutting  them  oflf  at  night  from  the 
average  warmth  of  the  room,  they  will  run  the 
risk  of  being  chilled  before  daybreak.  Such  a 
position,  it  can  be  clearly  seen,  is  not  the  place  for 
plants  in  any  degree  tender.  To  guard  against 
any  injury  in  this  direction,  the  better  ))lan  is  to 
remove  them  further  into  the  room  for  the  rest  of 
the  day  and  night.  Thei-e  is  a  still  greater  advan- 
tage in  doing  this  wliere  the  windows  oi)en  at  the 
bottom,  or  where  they  form  doors  of  exit  by  hav- 
ing glass  down  to  the  floor  line  ;  this  is  the 
security,  viz.,  against  injury  from  the  sudden  in- 
rush of  cold,  frosty  air  which  is  thus  afforded. 
Many  a  good  plant  has,  I  am  fully  convinced, 
been  injured  to  a  serious  extent  in  this  way.  We 
all  know  that  it  is  a  connnon  practice  for  servants 
to  throw  0])en  the  windows  when  performing 
their  early  morning  duties.  This  is  right  enough 
for  the  admittance  of  fresh  air  into  a  room  which 
has  been  closed  all  night,  but  if  ]ilants  h.ave  to 
bear  the  brimt  of  it  when  there  hajipens  to  be  a 
sharji  frost  outside,  it  must  not  cause  any  sur- 
jjrise  if  they  soon  show  symptoms  of  decline.  This 
is  a  fertile  source  of  harm  to  pot  plants,  and  it 
occurs  in  the  mansion  as  much  as  it  does  in  the 
villa.  Plants  are  naturally  stood  near  the  win- 
dows so  as  to  get  the  maximum  of  light,  but  the 
thought  of  harm  coming  to  them  in  this  way  is 
seldom  suspected  or  even  entertained  when  it  is 
HU.spected.  At  such  times  the  plants  should  be 
stood  on  one  side  just  for  the  time  l>eing  until 
the  necessity  of  having  the  windows  open  at  the 
bottom  no  longer  exists.  Of  coiu'se,  if  only 
opened  at  the  top,  there  will  be  hardly  any  chance 
of  harm  when  the  plants  are  tolerably  hardy  ones. 
Against  this  removal  to  less  expo.sed  iiositioiis 
there  cannot  be  any  real  excu.se  made;  the  trouble 
of  doing  it  is  but  slight,  whilst  the  gain  is  corre- 
spondingly great.  It  matters  not  whether  they 
be  fine-foliaged  or  flowering  |jlants,  the  need  uf 
attention  is  equally  as  important. 


On  the  other  hand,  if  large  fires  are  being  ke])t 
u]:i  no  plant  should  be  near  enough  to  feel  the 
effects  of  the  heat ;  this  is  almost  as  bad,  if  not 
e(jually  so,  as  the  other  extreme,  because  it 
carries  with  it  the  fact  of  the  atmos|)here  being 
extremely  dry  and  vitiating  to  all  vegetable  life. 
I  have  had  more  than  once  to  remove  plants  at 
such  times  when  standing  iqiou  a  dining-room 
table  ;  the  sideboard  is  then  the  best  place  for 
them.  I  well  remember  one  instance  in  which  when 
tlie  dining-room  was  not  occupied  it  was  the  rule 
to  ha\'e  the  windows  open  even  when  there  was  a 
frost  and  keen  wind  blowing  outside.  Such  con- 
ditions as  these  with  a  large  fire  burning  is 
enough  to  try  the  constitution  of  any  )ilant. 
To  remedy  this  m}'  plan  was  to  change  the  plants 
so  used  every  day  ;  thus  but  little  harm  ever  came 
to  them  during  the  most  inclement  weather.  But 
it  may  be  wondered  how  the  plants  from  a  stove 
at  &f  or  thereabouts  were  transferred  to  their 
destination  without  harm  when  the  outside 
tem]ieratin'e  «as  between  2.5°  and  .30°.  To  this  my 
answer  is,  it  wasdone  easily  bj'  ha\ingalong  narrow 
box  in  which  the  plants  were  laid  down,  the  lid 
being  secured  tightly.  When  such  means  are 
taken  it  is  possible  to  reduce  the  risk  of  injury 
to  the  lowest  possible  minimum.  Plants  that 
stand  in  rooms  which  during  the  day  have  large 
fires  burning  with  the  addition  during  the  evening 
of  a  considerable  amount  of  artificial  light  will 
dry  up  surprisingly  fast.  This  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  for  if  the  jjlants  in  question  happen  to  be 
Ferns  or  Palms,  Crotons  or  Dracaenas,  it  will 
assuredly  do  them  no  good,  .more  particularly  in 
the  case  of  the  two  first  named.  To  remedy  this 
they  should  be  looked  over  every  day,  and  as  a 
safeguard,  each  should  stand  in  a  water-tight 
receptable. 

As  far  as  possible  during  very  cold  weather  the 
plants  for  room  decoration  should  be  chosen  from 
tolerably  hardy  subjects.  At  such  times  more  use 
should  be  made  of  Aspidistra  luridavariegata,Ficus 
elastica,  small  Kentias  from  amongst  Palms,  well 
furnished  examples  of  Araucaria  excelsa,  and  the 
hardier  Ferns,  as  Aspleniums  of  the  green- 
house kinds.  With  a  reserve  of  such  plants 
those  of  tenderer  constitution  can  lie  saved  from 
any  ))osstble  danger.  Pandanus  Veitchi  sliould 
lie  taken  extra  care  of  at  this  season.  If  it  once  is 
thoroughly  exposed  to  cold  for  a  few  hours  only 
the  chances  are  all  against  its  recovery  ;  it  is  more 
sensitive  than  the  variegated  Pine-ap[)le.  Both 
of  these  and  others  of  the  same  race  should  be 
kept  dry  at  the  roots  when  in  colder  than  their 
growing  ([uarters.  No  plants  upon  which  young 
growth  is  developing  should  ever  be  used ;  for 
instance,  Crotons  with  tender  foliage  are  very 
sensitive.  Complaints  are  often  heard  that  plants 
are  much  in  demand  and  that  many  are  thereby 
spoilt,  but  it  is  greatlj'  a  question  of  judicious 
management.  Grower. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 
Early  vinery. — Black  Hamburgh  and  Foster's 
Seedling  which  were  started  in  November  will 
now  be  moving  into  growth,  and  should  be  treated 
to  a  slight  increase  of  both  day  and  night  tempe- 
ratures ;  55"  at  night,  and  from  60°  to  62°  through 
the  day  will  be  suitable.  With  .solar  heat  the 
thermometer  may  be  allowed  to  touch  70°  before 
air  is  given,  and  if  cold  winds  |)rev.'iil  rather  allow 
the  house  to  run  up  a  little  beyond  the  fixed 
standard  than  open  the  ventilators.  In  ex- 
posed situations  perforated  zinc  sheets  should  be 
fixed  over  the  ventilators  ;  these  will  reduce  the 
current  and  save  the  tender  buds  from  injury. 
The  Vjorder  may  now  have  anotlier  moderate 
watering;  this  will  suffice  till  the  flowering 
period.  As  soon  as  tlie  growths  are  half  an  inch 
long  .syringing  must  be  discontinued,  and  jdl 
moisture  su])]ilied  by  damping  the  walls  and  sur- 
rounding surfaces.  Of  cour.se,  where  tliero  is  a 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  or  a  Madresfield  (!ourt  V^inc 
in  the  house  tliese  must  be  still  syringed  regularly 
until  they  burst  their  buds. 

SrccE.'-sioN    HOUSE. — Where  several   houses  of 
eaily  varieties  exist,  a  second  may  now  be  started, 


Previously,  however,  the  border  should  receive  a 
thorough  moistening  with  tepid  \\ater,  and  in 
the  case  of  old  Vines  li(iuid  manure  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  part  to  four  will  greatly  Ijenefit  them. 
A  night  heat  of  .'iO'  with  a  rise  of  .')  or  1'  during 
hours  of  daylight,  and  another  10'  from  solar 
heat  will  suit  them  well.  In  syringing  always  be 
controlled  b\-  circumstances,  and  on  cold,  wet 
days  abandon  it  entirely  in  the  afternoon,  merely 
damping  the  structure  down.  The  misuse  of  the 
syringe  is  responsibl3  for  much  of  the  mildew 
which  appears  in  early  vineries  ;  using  the  water 
in  a  too  cold  condition  is  another  fertile  source. 
The  same  jjrecautionary  measures  in  airing  are 
needed  as  in  the  case  of  the  earliest  house. 

Pines. — Where  ripe  Queens  are  required  by  the 
end  of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June,  the  for- 
wardest  jilants  should  now  be  selected  and  st-arted. 
Those  which  show  a  number  of  minute  leaves  in 
the  centre  and  a  tendency  to  open  there  are  those 
which  will  the  most  ([uickly  respond  to  an  extra 
top  and  bottom-heat.  All  well-arranged  Pine 
stoves  are  jaovided  with  a  small  extra  compart- 
ment, where  additional  top  and  bottom-heat  am 
be  applied  for  the  earliest  fruiters  ;  this  allows  the 
main  batch  to  remain  at  rest  until  February  or 
March.  If  the  bed  for  the  reception  of  the  plants 
is  shallow,  it  may  be  filled  with  Oak  or  Beech 
leaves  and  the  pots  ])lunged  to  their  full  depth  at 
once  ;  but  in  deep  pits,  liable  to  over-heating,  the 
]jots  must  be  half  plunged  at  first  and  lowered  to 
their  rims  when  the  heat  of  the  bed  will  allow  of 
it.  A  moderate  moistening  of  the  balls  will  be 
necessarj',  but  beware  of  saturation,  as  root- 
action  will  be  slow  for  some  time  to  come.  No 
overhead  syringing  must  be  practised  at  present, 
and  except  in  elevated  airy  houses  all  evaporating 
pans  must  be  kept  dry  for  the  present.  A  bot- 
tom-heat of  80°  or  8.")°  and  a  top  night  heat  of  6.5°, 
with  a  rise  by  day  of  5°  and  10°  by  sun-heat,  will 
suit  them  we'll.     Give  a  slight  crack  of  air  at  80'. 

Succession  Pines  must  be  kept  cool  and  dry  at 
the  roots  for  the  next  three  weeks,  except  any 
which  may  Vie  close  to  hot-water  pipes.  Suckers 
must  be  examined  weekly  and  kept  in  a  fairly 
moist  condition,  or  premature  fruiting  may  be  the 
result  when  excited  in  spring.  In  all  Pine  houses, 
drip — the  Pine  grower's  curse — must  be  assidu- 
ously watched  for  and  removed,  or  it  will  surely 
ruin  the  fruit  in  its  embryo  state. 

PE.iCHES  AND  Nect.^rines. —  In  the  earliest 
house  such  sorts  as  Stirling  Castle  and  Hale's 
Early  will  have  so  far  swollen  their  buds  as  to 
show  the  pink  tint  of  the  petals,  and  therefore 
the  syringe  must  only  be  used  lightly  on  the  fore- 
noon of  sunny  days.  Where  Alexander  and 
Waterloo  are  grown,  their  blossoms  will  by  this 
time  be  fully  expanded,  and  the  trees  themselves 
as  well  as  the  surrounding  borders  and  -nails  must 
be  keijt  dry.  At  closing  time,  however,  on  fine 
afternoons,  a  slight  sprinkling  of  the  floors  will 
prevent  the  fertilising  organs  of  the  blooms  from 
a  premature  collapse.  A  rabbit's  tail  and  camel's- 
hair  brush  are  useful  aids  in  securing  a  fair  set  on 
these  capricious  soi'ts.  Another  good  method  of 
assisting  fertilisation  is  to  briskly  wave  a  wide- 
brimmed  straw  hat  to  and  fro  close  to  the  trees. 
Presuming  the  house  to  have  been  fumigated 
before  the  blooms  connnenced  to  open,  green-fly 
should  not  be  troublesome  till  the  fruit  is  sot. 
The  neglect  of  this  operation  produces  no  end  of 
trouble  in  earlv  Peach  houses,  as  during  the 
blooming  i)e>iod  nothing  can  be  done  to  stay  the 
inroads  "of  this  insidious  insect.  From  now  on- 
wards till  the  fruit  is  set,  a  night  temperature  of 
50°,  rising  by  day  to  55°  and  to  (i5'  by  sun  heat, 
will  be  the  most  suitalile,  an<l  when  frost  is  absent 
a  chink  of  air  may  always  be  left  on  at  the  top 
of  the  house. 

E.vRLV  Melons.— Tlio  beginning  of  .January  is 
a  good  time  to  sow  the  first  batch  of  Melon  seeds, 
there  being  very  little  advantage  in  sowing,  as 
some  do,  at  Christmas.  A  light  house,  ]ilenty  of 
heat,  both  top  and  bottom,  and  a  fairly  rich 
loam— not  sifted,  but  rubbed  down  with  the  hand, 
and  all  stones  renuived  — is  the  best  for  growing 
the  seedlings  in.  The  soil  should  bo  warmed  for 
a  night  previous  to  sowing,  and  the  pots  tilled  to 
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within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  their  rims,  as  Melon 
plants,  unlike  Cucumbers,  are  ripened  by  earthing 
up  the  stems.  Two  seeds  should  be  inserted  in 
each  pot,  and  when  germinated  the  weakest  drawn 
out.  This  is  much  better  than  sowing  many  seeds 
in  a  pot  or  pan  and  afterwards  potting  off.  If  the 
soil  be  fairly  moist,  no  wat or  will  be  necessary  until 
the  seedlings  appear,  wlien  tlie  pott  should  be 
arranged  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass,  except  in  cold 
stormy  weather,  when  they  may  with  advantage 
occupy  a  lower  position  in  the  house.  A  bottom- 
heat  of  90°  and  a  minimum  top-lieat  of  70'  is  best 
for  the  plants.  For  early  work  no  variety  sur- 
passes the  well-itnown  Hero  of  Lockinge  or  Gun- 
ton  Orange  more  recently  introduced. 

CocuMBERS. — With  a  slight  increa.se  in  the 
length  of  days  and  sunshine,  those  plants  which 
have  been  doing  service  since  autumn  will  now 
be  somewhat  revived,  and  future  new  growths  will 
yield  a  few  good  fruits  until  spring-sown  plants 
come  into  bearing.  These  should  now  be  sown  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Melons,  except  that  the  soil 
may  be  somewhat  lighter  in  character  and  a  space 
left  for  future  earthing  up.  A  good  strain  of  Tele- 
grapli  caniiot  be  beaten  for  first  sup[)lies,  it  being 
both  prolific  and  of  good  flavour. 

J.  Cr.vwford. 


KITCHEN   (JARDEN. 

RotTTiNE  WORK. — With  an  absence  of  severe 
frosts,  green  vegetal^les  are  so  plentiful,  that  only 
small  quantities  of  forcing  roots  need  be  ])laced 
in  heat  at  a  time.  Vegetables  placed  under  cover 
frequently  suli'er  badly  from  damp  unless  well 
ventilated  and  the  decaying  portions  removed  at 
least  once  a  week.  Dry  wood  ashes  sprinkled 
over  the  surface  is  an  excellent  remedy  against 
damjiing  or  niildevi'.  During  mild  weather  nmch 
may  he  done  to  get  the  ground  into  good  working- 
order  provided  it  is  sutficiently  diy,  but  in  no 
case  do  I  advise  trampling  or  wheeling  on  the 
soil  if  at  all  wet.  Attention  should  be  given  to 
land  that  is  required  for  crops  which  are  often 
badly  attacked  with  wireworm,  grub  or  clubbing, 
as  at  this  date  much  can  he  done  to  get  rid  of 
these  pests  and  prevent  failures.  That  portion 
of  the  ground  retiuired  for  certain  roots,  especially 
in  old  gardens,  v\ill  be  better  without  manure, 
which  causes  a  strong  growth.  What  is  re- 
quired is  deep  cultivation,  frequent  change  of 
soil,  and  thorough  sweetening  of  the  soil  by  expo- 
sure. One  often  hears  of  such  crops  as  Spinach, 
Carrots  and  Cauliflower  failing  just  at  the  time 
they  are  attaining  a  fair  size,  and  at  that  period 
few  remedies  can  be  applied.  Now  is  the  time  to 
use  such  materials  as  finely  broken  gas-lime,  soot, 
old  mortar,  and  wood  ashes  in  tlie  place  of 
manures,  using  the  first-named  sparingly,  unless 
allowed  to  lie  on  the  surface  for  a  time  before 
digging  it  in.  Change  of  food  is  often  as  benefi- 
cial as  new  soil. 

PREl'.iR.tTION        FOR       SOWING      .4ND        SELECTIXfJ 

.SEED.s. — It  is  well  to  order  the  seeds  required  as 
earlj-  in  the  ye.ar  as  possible,  as  by  so  doing  l>etter 
seeds  are  secuied  and  varieties  obtained,  «liich 
are  sold  out  if  ordered  late.  Novelties  shoidd  be 
sparingly  tried  by  the  side  of  well-known  reliable 
kinds. 

French  Beans. — These  can  now  be  forced  moi-e 
readily  than  if  sown  a  month  or  two  back,  as 
Beans  sown  at  tliat  period  fail  to  produce  a  sturdy 
growth.  I  prefer  G-ineh  or  7-ineh  pots  at  this 
season,  allowing  only  half  a  dozen  plants  in  a 
pot  I  ha\-e  seen  French  Beans  sown  in  boxes  and 
transplanted,  but  do  not  advise  it.  For  later  u.se 
it  is  a  good  practice,  as  the  longer  days  and 
greater  warmth  soon  cause  new  root  action,  but 
early  in  the  year  the  transplanting  gives  a  check, 
causing  delay  and  at  times  total  Toss.  For  early 
Beans  light  friable  loam  with  a  small  portion  o"f 
old  Mushroom  manure  is  a  good  compost,  making 
it  firm  in  the  pots,  and  leaving  a  couple  of  inches 
of  space  after  the  seed  is  covered.  Little  or  no 
water  will  be  required  till  the  seeds  have  germi- 
nated and  are  through  the  soil.  After  sowing  I  place 
the  pots  on  iron  gratings  over  the  hot-water  pipes. 


This  is  a  great  saving  of  time,  as  the  seed  soon 
pushes  through  the  soil,  when  removal  to  warm 
shelves  near  the  light  is  necessary,  thinning  and 
watering  carefully.  When  a  warm  bed  can  be 
given,  as  is  the  case  in  some  gardens,  with  an 
ample  supply  of  bottom-heat,  the  seed  should  be 
sown  in  3-ineh  pots,  and  the  seedlings  when  ready 
planted  out.  At  this  date  I  prefer  Mohawk,  as 
from  a  record  of  dates  for  several  years  the  above 
is  several  days  in  advance  of  other  varieties. 
This  is  clo-sely  followed  by  Syon  House,  Ne  Plus 
intra,  and  Fulmer's  Forcing. 

Early  Peas.  —  These  are  always  welcome. 
Many  sow  early  in  the  year  in  the  open  ground  on 
warm,  light  borders,  but  I  do  not  advise  this,  as, 
Ijesides  birds,  mice  are  ever  on  the  alert,  no 
matter  how  carefully  protected.  Peas,  unlike 
kidney  Beans,  are  so  long  about  when  grown  in 
pots,  that  they  are  rarely  used,  though  they 
give  a  good  return  if  planted  in  the  front 
of  a  fruit  case  or  close  to  the  glass,  given  ample 
time  and  not  drawn  up.  For  early  produce  I 
would  advise  sowing  in  pots,  using  a  44-inch 
size,  and  not  much  heat  at  the  start.  A  frame 
is  a  suitable  place,  as  then  the  plants  are  close  to 
the  glass  ;  they  can  be  given  air  freely  and  hard- 
ened oft'  for  planting  out.  Bj-  this  treatment 
sturdy  i)lants  will  be  secured  ready  to  plant  out 
early  in  March.  If  movable  or  permanent  frames 
can  be  afi'orded,  some  pots  should  be  sown  for 
planting  out ;  these  ^ill  give  a  few  dishes  in  ad- 
vance of  those  jjlanted  in  the  open.  Peas  planted 
out  in  frames  early  in  the  spring  are  far  from 
being  unprofitable  if  due  attention  is  given  from 
time  of  {ilanting.  For  this  pur[)Ose  I  prefei'  large 
varieties,  as  Stratagem  and  Duke  of  AUiany. 
'1  he  latter  requires  more  room  and  topping  ;  the 
first  is  a  compact  grower,  bearing  large  dark 
green  pods  of  fine  quality'. 

Potatoes  in  frames. — At  the  beginning  of  the 
year  a  start  should  be  made  with  this  vegetable 
either  for  pot  or  frame  culture.  If  pots  are  used, 
10-inch  or  12-inch  pots  are  useful,  but  crowding 
must  be  avoided,  oidy  placing  three  sets  in  a  pot, 
as  when  thickly  planted  the  result  is  a  mass  of 
small  tubers.  It  is  also  necessary  to  select  well- 
ripened  sets  and  to  start  in  boxes  or  pots  in  a  light 
compost.  I  [ircfer  boxes,  as  the  roots  are  less 
cramped  and  go  away  better  In  frame  culture 
mucli  depends  upon  the  heat  at  command.  I 
use  fresh  lea\'es  largely,  and  they  answer  well, 
getting  the  soil  well  warmed  before  planting  the 
sets.  For  frames  witli  only  leaves  or  manure  as 
the  heating  agency  sets  may  be  got  in  readiness, 
Ijut  only  slowly  started  into  growth,  as  the  middle 
of  February  will  be  early  enough  to  plant.  For 
pot  culture  I  would  advise  Sharpe's  Victor,  good 
tubers  being  secured  in  nine  weeks  from  the  time 
of  planting.  If  the  Ashleaf  varieties  are  forced, 
those  with  a  dwarf  top  should  be  selected.  I 
grow  an  old,  hut  excellent  form  little  known,  but 
specially  good  for  frame  culture  named  Early- 
May. 

Early  Tomatoes. — Tomatoes  are  much  valued 
if  fruit  can  be  secured  early  in  the  spring,  and 
to  olitain  these  from  seed  sown  at  this  date  is  not 
the  best  method,  as  much  earlier  produce  can  be 
obtained  by  sowing  in  the  autumn  and  potting 
on  at  tliis  date.  By  this  means  there  is  no  lack 
of  fruit  in  April  or  earlier.  Plants  from  cuttings 
also  fi'uit  much  sooner  than  seedlings.  If  either  of 
the  above  methods  cannot  be  followed  for  early 
fnut,  no  delay  should  take  place  in  sowing  seeds 
of  an  early  variety.  I  prefer  Horsford's  Prelude 
or  Conference.  When  sown  iir  the  previous 
autumn  I  grow  the  Old  Red  for  early  spring  cut- 
ting. Much  time  will  be  saved  by  sowing  a  few 
seeds  in  3-inch  pots  in  a  warm  house,  and  when 
above  ground  selecting  the  strongest,  growing  on 
near  the  light  and  potting  on.  If  sown  in  pots  or 
|)ans  thickly,  much  time  is  lost  in  pricking  out,  as 
the  plants  flag  badly  when  disturbed  at  this 
scas(5n.  For  eaily  fruit  ()ots  are  Ijest.  I  plunge 
the  pots  as  soon  as  filled  with  roots  after  the 
final  shift.  When  grown  near  the  glass  a  short 
thick  growth  is  obtained  so  necessary  for  early 
fruiting.  Too  much  heat  alsoeausesaweakgrowth  : 
0.5"  at  night  with  a   rise  of  10'  higher  during  the 


day  in  fine  weather  is  ample,  giving  a  lower 
temperature  in  severe  \veather.  In  bright  weather 
a  free  circulation  of  air  is  conducive  to  the  health 
of  the  plants.  I  should  also  advise  a  chink  of  air 
on  the  top  ventilators  at  night  in  mild  weather. 

G.  Wytiies. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


YOUNG  CARROTS. 

These  are  much  in  retjuest  in  all  establishments 
of  any  pretensions  the  whole  year  round,  and  gar- 
deners are  called  upon  to  have  them  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year.  As  this  cannot  be  done  without  the 
aid  of  glass,  much  extra  labour  is  caused  in  pre- 
paring material  for  making  uj)  the  neces.sary 
beds  for  growing  them.  Where  Oak,  Spanish 
Chestnut,  or  Beech  trees  are  numerous,  the  leaves 
from  these  should  be  collected  in  the  autumn  before 
they  begin  to  decay,  and  put  into  heaps  ready  for 
mixing  with  stable  manure  for  the  preparation  of 
hot-beds.  Care,  however,  must  be  taken  in  pre- 
paring the  material  previous  to  its  being  used. 
Tlie  leaves  should  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  the 
manure  jirevious  to  being  made  up  into  the  bed. 
The  frames  used  on  hot-beds  are  usually  made  for 
two  or  three  lights,  and  where  such  are  brought 
into  use  for  growing  Carrots,  they  should  be  filled 
to  within  a  foot  of  the  top  of  the  woodwork  with 
fermenting  material  before  the  soil  is  put  on.  The 
soil  used  for  growing  Carrots  should  be  rich  and 
of  a  light  sandy  nature.  The  seed  should  be  sown 
in  shallow  drills  about  "2  inches  apart,  as  thinning 
can  be  done  with  greater  facility  and  the  jilants 
left  at  a  more  equal  distance.  Sluch  care  will  be 
needed  to  protect  the  young  plants  from  slugs.  A 
dusting  of  newly-slaked  lime  will  prove  ver\'  use- 
ful in  warding  off  their  attacks,  but  they  should 
also  be  sought  for  and  killed  liefore  they  are  able 
to  do  mucli  damage.  Air  must  be  admitted  on 
all  favourable  occasions  by  tilting  the  lights  so  as 
to  keel)  ''"^  iilants  dwarf,  for  if  they  become 
drawn,  roots  do  not  form  so  quickly.  Thinning 
should  take  place  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  large 
enough  to  handle.  In  the  first  place  they  may  be 
alloweil  to  stand  2  inches  from  each  other  each 
way  ;  afterwards  as  the}'  become  large  enough  for 
use  they  sliould  be  drawn  out  so  as  to  give  those 
remaining  more  room.  A  sm:dl  quantity  of  seed 
should  be  sown  on  a  warm  border  early  in  February 
if  the  weather  Ije  mild.  It  is  not  well  to  sow  much 
in  the  open  so  early  in  the  season,  as  the  seed 
would  perish  if  very  severe  weather  followed  ;  but 
sometimes  these  early  sov  ings  are  very  serviceable 
if  succeeded  l:>y  mild  weather,  and  if  |)rotection 
could  be  afforded  in  the  way  of  thatched  hurdles 
or  frames  covered  with  straw,  several  degrees  of 
frost  would  be  kept  oft' and  the  ground  prevented 
from  being  beaten  down  by  heavy  rains.  Any 
such  covering  should  be  removed  when  the 
weather  is  mild,  as  snails  harliour  under  it,  and 
are  ready  to  commence  their  de])redations  on  the 
first  opportunity  that  occurs.  A  second  sowing 
.should  be  made  early  in  March,  and  this  time  a 
greater  breadth  may  be  put  in,  for  if  mild  weather 
follows  tliere  will  be  a  supply  of  roots  from  this 
sowing  in  May.  About  the  first  week  in  April  a 
few  rows  of  both  early  and  late  kinds  may  be  sown 
in  the  open  (puirters,  and  at  the  end  of  that  month 
a  furtlier  lot  may  l^e  got  in.  Successive  sowings 
of  the  larger  kinds  shoidd  be  made  every  three 
weeks  till  the  end  of  .luly.  About  the  middle  of 
August  a  warm  border  should  be  selected,  and 
here  a  good  breadth  of  seed  should  be  sown, 
choosing  the  early  kinds  for  that  ])urpose.  These 
will  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground  all  winter 
to  draw  from  as  required  for  use,  as  they  will 
give  a  supply  before  those  sown  on  a  hot-bed  are 
large  enough. 

To  grow  good  Carrots  of  the  long  varieties,  the 
ground  must  be  deeply  dug  and  well  broken  up, 
but  no  fresh  manure  should  be  used,  as  this  has 
a  tendency  to  cause  tlie  roots  to  grow  forked. 
The  soil  must  bo  rich  in  potash,  lime,  and  phos- 
phoric acid,  otherwise  growth  will  not  be  satis- 
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factory,  and  in  addition  to  these  a  little  sulphate 
of  ammonia  will  assist  in  promotin(r  quick  growth. 
When  we  consider  that  the  ash  of  Carrots  contains 
about  48  per  cent,  of  jiotash,  it  will  be  readily 
understood  what  an  important  part  this  plays  in 
the  building  up  of  these  plants.  About  14  per 
cent,  of  lime  is  also  present,  so  that  unless  the 
land  naturally  contains  a  quantity  of  this,  more 
must  be  added  if  we  would  have  the  crops  do 
well.  But  these  fertilisers  should  be  at  such  a 
depth  that  the  roots  may  take  hold  of  them  at  all 
stages  of  their  downward  course.  True,  the  rain 
will  wash  them  down  if  spread  on  the  surface, 
but  they  are  much  better  forked  into  the  soil  pre- 
vious to  sowing,  and  if  this  be  done  a  month  before 
the  time  there  will  be  a  better  chance  of  the  plants 
getting  the  full  benefit  should  the  season  after- 
wards turn  out  dry,  as  the  soil  will  have  absorbed 
them  to  be  given  oft'  as  the  plants  need  support. 
The  ground  must,  however,  be  rendered  loose  by 
good  cultivation,  so  that  the  roots  may  ea.sily 
penetrate,  otherwise  the  presence  of  manure  will 
be  of  but  little  avail.  On  very  heavy  land  it  is 
difficult  to  grow  good  Carrots,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  very  light,  poor  soils,  for  the  roots  can- 
not easily  penetrate  the  former,  and  on  the  latter 
the  Carrot  maggot  is  troublesome.  I  have,  how- 
ever, never  found  either  of  the  soils  incapable  of 
producing  good  crops  if  care  be  taken  in  preparing 
the  ground.  I  prefer  sowing  for  mid-season  and 
general  crop  on  ground  that  was  previously  occu- 
pied with  Celery,  as  the  soil  on  such  a  plot  will 
have  been  well  turned  over  and  e.xposed  to  the 
influence  of  the  weather,  thus  rendering  it  suitable 
for  the  growth  of  this  crop.  In  digging,  any 
unexhausted  manure  should  be  put  at  the  bottom 
of  the  trench  out  of  the  reach  of  the  roots,  for 
this  has  a  tendency  to  jirevent  them  going  down. 
A  dressing  of  soot  is  not  only  beneficial  to  growth 
after  the  plants  appear  above  ground,  but  it 
greatly  assists  in  warding  off  the  snails,  which 
are  often  troublesome  at  the  latter  end  of  April 
and  early  in  May.  H.  C.  I'. 


Forcing'  French  Beans.— Forcing  Beans  dur- 
ing December  and  January  is,  as  a  rule,  unprofit- 
able work,  even  whei'e  the  plants  have  plenty  of 
room  and  exposure  to  the  light.  I  find,  however, 
that  by  using  6-inch  pots  better  results  are  ob- 
tained than  when  the  seed  is  sown  in  larger  pots. 
What  is  required  is  a  potful  of  roots,  and  when 
these  are  present  tlie  plants  can  always  be  assisted 
with  weak  liquid  manure;  shallow  boxes  are  also 
excellent  for  early  w  ork.  I  have  invariably  found 
when  casting  away  exhausted  batches  in  January 
which  were  grown  in  8|-inch  pots  that  roots  were 
very  scarce.  Moreover,  where  the  soil  in  large 
pots  is  thoroughly  moistened  through,  it  is  often 
many  days  before  a  further  supply  is  needed,  as 
Beans  at  this  period  form  roots  very  slowly,  and 
sourness  of  soil  is  apt  to  ensue  accompanied  by 
wholesale  rotting  of  the  base  of  the  stems.  Light 
loam  mixed  with  a  foui'th  part  horse  manui'e  is  a 
goDd  compost  to  grow  tliem  in,  and  water  should 
never  be  given  until  the  growth  ai)]iears.  Syring- 
ing when  in  bloom  is  fatal  to  a  good  set,  aiid  the 
plants  should  not  be  placed  near  to  hot-water 
pipes,  as  this  is  eijually  ruinous.  Of  course,  as 
soon  as  February  sets  in,  larger  pots  shoukl  be 
used,  as  then  growth  and  root-action  are  more 
abundant  and  much  more  water  is  required.  For 
first  batches  nothing  yet  supersedes  Osborn's  Forc- 
ing, but  later  on  the  old  Syon  Hou.se  may  well  be 
sown  alternately  with  Osborn's,  as  although  not 
quite  so  prolific,  the  |)ods  are  longer  and  the 
quality  excellent.  Ne  Plus  Ultra  is  the  fa\-ourite 
with  some  growers,  Ijut  with  me  the  foliage  is 
liable  to  be  scorched  unless  grown  in  an  iriterme- 
diate  hou.se  and  sup|jlicd  wilh  abundance  of  air. 
For  supporting  the  giovvth  notbing  surpa-sses  the 
twigs  of  half -worn  birch  brooms.  —John  Craw- 
VllUl). 

Hardy  Kales.— The  collection  of  these  staged 
by  Messrs.  Veitch  on  December  I '2  induces  me  to 
]ioint  out  the  value  of  the  Borecole  or  hardy  Kale. 
There  was  nothing  new  among  them  ;  still  such 
collections  bring  out   the  value  of  this  vegetable 


for  winter  use.  No  doubt  a  collection  of  Kales 
would  be  more  interesting  shown  in  March.  For 
the  supply  in  spring  the  Kales  are  the  most  use- 
ful vegetables  Me  have,  as  they  fill  a  void  which 
often  occurs  even  in  the  best  regulated  gardens, 
as  it  happens  at  limes  that  the  spring  Cabbages 
are  not  ready  in  severe  seasons,  the  forcing  roots 
are  nearly  exhausted,  and  green  vegetables  are 
much  ajjpreciated,  especially  those  which  stand 
the  frost  and  give  a  long  sup|)ly.  The  two  best 
Kales  for  this  purpose,  viz.,  the  Buda  or  Aspara- 
gus and  Cottager's,  were  not  staged.  These  are 
the  hardiest,  therefore  the  most  reliable.  Those 
who  require  a  late  suppily  should  not  fail  to  in- 
clude these  when  selecting  their  seeds  for  next 
season.  Not  only  are  they  hardy,  but  of  first- 
rate  flavour,  a  point  worth  attention,  as  some  of 
the  showier  varieties  lack  flavour.  I  do  not  care 
for  the  \-ariegated  Kales.  A  hardy  variety  and 
of  good  <|uality  is  Ragged  Jack.  In  the"  same 
category  is  Chou  de  Russe  ;  this  latter  is  very 
hardy  and  valuable  in  exposed  j)laces,  but  when 
the  Asparagus  and  Cottager's  are  grown  they 
come  in  much  at  the  same  time,  so  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  grow  all  the  varieties.  Some  advise 
the  tall  Scotch,  but  though  finely  curled,  it  is 
less  hardy  than  the  dwarfer  form,  as  in  severe 
seasons  I  have  .seen  the  tall  kinds  so  much  in- 
jured in  the  stem  that  they  topple  over  and  are 
useless.  For  late  Kales  I  prefer  ground  that  has 
borne  a  crop,  of  say  Turnips  or  such  like,  and  by 
planting  early  there  is  a  good  hard  growth  that 
will  resist  severe  weather.  In  light  soil  the 
Dwarf  Late  Curled  is  a  splendid  winter  Kale, 
and  one  that  will  furni.sh  a  good  supply  before 
those  named  above  come  in. — G.  Wythes.' 


NOTES  ON  POTATO  FORCING. 

Of  early  Potatoes  as  of  early  Peas,  it  may  indeed 
be  said  their  name  is  legion.  Each  year  brings  fresh 
additions  to  the  list,  and  frequently  I  fear  old  and 
well-tried  varieties  have  to  make  waj'  for  so-called 
novelties  which  are  altogether  unsuited  for  the 
trying  ordeal  of  early  forcing.  If  the  old  Myatt's 
Ashleaf  can  be  obtained  true  it  is  still  hard  to 
beat  for  pot  work  in  intermediate  houses.  For 
growing  in  frames,  however,  I  jirefer  Sutton's 
Seedling.  This  is  generally  regarded  as  a  second 
early  in  the  open  air  and  planted  accordingly,  but 
it  resjionds  quickly  and  well  to  the  mild  heat  of  a 
bed  of  Oak  leaves,  and  for  the  last  three  seasons 
I  have  forced  it  exclusively  for  first  supplies.  The 
American  variety  Early  Puritan  is  also  well 
adapted  for  early  frame  work  if  the  growths  are 
pinched  when  15  inches  in  length  and  wooden 
pegs  are  used  to  keep  the  haulm  away  from  the 
glass.  The  same  treatment  is  necessary  in  the 
case  of  Sutton's  Seedling.  The  yield  of  both 
these  varieties  when  treated  well  in  frames  is 
enormous,  the  tubers  handsome,  and  the  (|uality 
unsurpassed.  I  always  place  the  tubers  in  an  up- 
right position  in  boxes  containing  an  inch  of  leaf- 
mould,  and  subject  them  to  an  intermediate  heat 
after  the  middle  of  December,  giving  an  occa- 
sional spraying  with  the  syringe.  By  the  time 
they  are  required  for  planting  (the  middle  of 
January)  the  leaf-mould  abounds  with  fibrous 
roots  which  have  issued  from  the  base  of  the 
tubers.  At  planting-time  two  only  of  the  u])per- 
most  and  stoutest  growths  are  retained,  all  others 
being  rubbed  off,  and  all  possible  care  taken  to 
preserve  the  fibrous  roots  above  referred  to. 

More  early  Potato  crops  are  spoiled  by  over- 
heating of  the  beds  than  from  all  other  causes 
combined.  I  always  mark  out  the  dimensions  of 
the  bed  and  start  with  a  layer  of  leaves,  following 
this  with  a  .shallow  layer  of  short  stable  nuuiiu-e, 
and  a  third  l.iyer  of  old  vegetabl<!  refuse  from  the 
rubbish  heap,  repeating  the  process  until  the  bed 
reaches  the  desired  height.  The  vegetable  refuse 
holds  the  rest  of  the  materials  in  cheek  and 
prevents  undue  heating.  As  .soon  .as  completed, 
the  frame  may  be  placed  on  the  bed,  the  snil 
thrown  in,  and  the  Potatoes  ])hinted.  Constant 
ventilation  when  there  is  no  frost  is  essential.  I 
consider  earthing  up  Potatoes  in   frames  to  any 


extent  an  evil,  and  only  place  a  little  light 
material  round  the  base  of  the  growths  to  steady 
the  haulm  ;  thus  the  sun's  rays,  none  too  plentiful  at 
this  period,  can  penetrate  to  the  tubers  and  the 
roots.  A  soil  consisting  of  potting-shed  refuse,  the 
edgings  of  walks  and  drives,  and  a  little  leaf-mould 
is  the  best  for  early  frame  Potatoes,  and  as  a  rule 
a  watering  when  the  growth  is  9  inches  high,  a 
second  when  the  young  tubeis  aie  the  size  of 
Cob  nuts,  and  a  third  when  three-parts  grown 
will  suflice.  I  always  use  short  Beech  or 
HAzel  twigs  to  sup])ort  the  growth  and  prevent 
one  row  from  falling  on  to  the  other. 

Cuddinrjton  Hall,  Nen-iri.  J.  Crawford. 


A  USEFUL  SELECTION  OF  VEtiETABLES. 

At  this  season  seed  catalogues  are  so  numerous, 
that  it  is  somewhat  difficult  for  the  inex|)erienced 
to  choose  which  varieties  to  grow  ;  the  various 
descriptions  are  so  glowing,  that  the  most  capable 
kitchen  gardeners  are  often  led  to  order  some  of 
the  novelties.  No  doubt  it  is  wise  not  to  be  too 
conservative  in  seed  ordering,  as  there  can  be  no 
question  that  some  of  the  new  varieties  advertised 
are  of  sterling  merit;  at  the  same  time  most  of 
them  are  rather  expensive,  and  there  is  a  possi- 
bility that  the  article  may  be  practically  worthless 
or  simjily  an  old  friend  under  a  new  name,  but 
with  the  price  considerably  increased.  I  know 
that  on  many  occasions  I  have  been  greatly  dis- 
appointed with  the  so  called  new  things,  so  that 
it  has  made  me  cautious  in  ordering,  and  I  make 
a  practice  of  limiting  the  selection  of  novelties  to 
six  each  j'ear.  Where  a  continuous  supply  of 
vegetables  has  to  be  maintained  in  as  great 
a  variety  as  possible  all  the  year  through,  it  is  the 
safest  policy  to  rely  on  kinds  that  are  known  to 
be  satisfactor}',  and  that  can  be  depended  upon 
in  all  seasons.  The  following  have  all  proved 
of  extra  merit  with  me,  and  for  convenience  of 
reference  they  are  named  in  alphabetical  or 
catalogue  order.  The  Globe  Artichoke  is  easily 
raised  from  seed,  or  plants  may  be  purchased  at 
a  moderate  cost,  and  as  they  afford  a  welcome 
change  they  should  be  in  every  garden.  Con- 
nover's  Colossal  Asparagus  is  still  the  best  with 
me.  Out  of  five  sorts  grown  for  about  eight 
years,  the  variety  named  is  the  earliest,  and  pro- 
duces annua  ly  the  best  heads.  The  Improved 
Windsor  cannot  be  excelled.  For  forcing 
or  early  outside  supplies,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton 
has  been  the  best  dwarf  Bean  with  me  for 
the  past  fifteen  years,  Canadian  Wonder  com- 
ing next.  The  Butter  Bean  or  Waxpod  does 
not  find  much  favour  in  many  gardens,  but 
if  sown  on  rich  soil  in  a  warm  portion  of  the 
garden  it  will  be  found  produeti\-e  and  useful. 
There  are  now  many  varieties  of  Scarlet  Runners, 
many  of  them  not  very  distinct.  A  good  selec- 
tion of  the  Czar  or  Xe  Plus  Ultra  is  my 
favourite.  The  Cheltenham  (Jreentop  is  one  of 
the  best  and  most  reliable  Beets  in  cultivation  ; 
the  foliage  is  green,  but  the  roots  are  of  a  rich 
dark  colour  and  splendid  flaxour.  Excelsior  is 
another  very  good  variety.  Borecole  will  succeed 
almost  anywhere  ;  the  extra  Curled  Scotch  is  a 
fine  kind, "and  Ragged  Jack  will  pirove  very  suit- 
able for  very  cohl  or  exposed  i)Ositions;  both 
varieties  are  "of  fine  flavour.  Broccoli  is  a  most 
important  crop,  and  the  following  varieties  in 
order  of  coming  into  use  will  not  fail  to  give 
satisfaction.  After  the  Autumn  (Slant  Cauliflower 
is  over,  Veitch's  Selfl>rotecting  Broccoli  will  keep 
up  the  sutijily  till  Christmas  or  thereabouts. 
Snow's  Winter  White  is  a  grand  succc.>isor  ;  no 
variety  will  turn  in  better  hea<ls  when  taken  up 
on  the" approach  of  frost  and  put  into  sheds  or  other 
frost-proof  places.  Model  or  Late  Queen  will 
sujiply  handsome  heads  until  early  Cauliflowers 
are  ready.  Amongst  Brussels  Sprouts,  Matchless 
has  prove<l  one  of  the  most  |irolitir  and  hanlv, 
closely  followed  by  Aigburlh.  EUam's  Early 
Dwarf  Cabbage  still  holds  tirsl  position  wilh  me. 
Chou  de  Burghley  is  so  nnich  appreciated  by  my 
employer,  that  "it  has  become  indispensable. 
Apart"  from  varieties  annually  sent  me  for  trial, 
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I  only  grow  three  varieties  of  Cauliflower,  viz.,  i  Mith  the  Potato  trials  at  Chiswick,  and  in  each 
Early  London,  Sutton's  Autumn  Mammoth,  and  \  case  it  proved  to  be  the  best  cropper  and  earliest. 
Veitch's  Autumn  Giant.  The  two  tirst  named  j  That  it  obtained  the  full  number  of  marks  each 
fvre  sown  in  a  frame  about  the  end  of  August  and  time  when  cooked  shows  that  it  is  all-round  first- 
planted  out  in  spring,  when  Early  London  turns  |  class. — A.  D. 

in  about  the  end  of  May,  and  Autumn  Mammoth  Coleworts.-"  A.  D."  in  a  note  (p.  588)  advises 
about  three  weeks  later      Durmg  all  the  drought    ^,,g    R^^^g^e   for   general    culture    as    being    the 


of  last  summer  the  latter  variety  produced  grand 
heads  ;  it  is  a  splendid  kind,  and  cannot  be  too 
strongly  recommended.  Veitch's  Autumn  Giant 
is  too  well  known  to  need  any  praise.  Early  Gem 
Carrot  is  the  best  early  variety  I  ever  grew — 
equally  suitable  for  forcing  or  sowing  outside, 
coming  into  use  rapidly.  For  main  crop  the  Xew 
Red  Intermediate  is  reliable  on  either  deep  or 
shallow  soils.  Celery  depends  more  on  the  grower 
than  on  anv  particular  variety.  Wright's  Grove 
White  and  Wright's  Grove  Red  have  answered 
well  for  early  anrl  midseason  requirements,  with 
Major  Clarke's  Red  for  latest  supply.  It  is  very 
probable  that  a  better  all-round  Cucumber  than 
Improved  Telegraph  does  not  exist  for  inside  work. 
Opinions  differ  as  to  the  best  Leek,  but  for  exhi- 
bition or  home  use  the  Lyon  wiU  be  difficult  to 
surpass.  Onions,  both  autumn  and  spring-.sown, 
are  a  most  important  crop,  and  on  light  soil  I 
have  found  no  variety  to  equal  Trebons  for  sow- 
ing at  either  season  named  ;  it  attains  a  large  size 
and  keeps  splendidly.  I  have  now  a  good  supply 
of  it  from  seed  sown  twel\e  months  ago  last 
August,  and  have  no  doubt  the  bulbs  will  keep 
sound  until  June.  Tripoli  would  not  do  this, 
and  for  this  reason  I  have  discarded  it.  The 
Student  Parsnip  is  still  about  the  best  variety  to 
grow. 

The  following  Peas  have  all  proved  heavy 
croppers  and  well  flavoured  :  American  Wonder, 
early  and  good  ;  Stratagem  and  Fillbasket  are 
both  sterling  kinds  ;  Dr.  McLean,  Duke  of  Albany, 
Autocrat  and  President  Garfield  are  all  splendid 
croppers,  forming  a  good  succession  ;  while  Xe 
Plus  Ultra  is  still  one  of  the  finest  late  I'arieties. 
In  addition  to  the  round  and  prickly  Spinach 
sown  for  summer  and  winter  use,  the  Perpetual, 
or  Spinach  Beet  is  very  useful,  particularly  in 
dry,  hot  sea-sons  like  that  of  1S93,  and  a  breadth 
of  it  will  j)rove  very  acceptable.  Amongst  Tur- 
nips, Early  Milan  is  the  most  suitable  for  first 
sowing,  followed  by  Early  Snowball.  Veitch's  Red 
(Jlobs  is  a  first-class  midseason  variety.  Orange 
Jelly  and  Chirk  Castle  Blackstone  are  very  reli- 
able kinds  for  winter  use.  Vegetable  Marrows 
are  so  useful  for  summer  or  winter  cookins,  that  a 
portion  of  the  garden  should  be  allotted  them. 
Moore's  Vegetable  Cream,  Pen-y-byd  and  Long 
Cream  are  all  excellent  and  prolific  kinds  that  can 
be  stronglj-  recommended.  The  Custard  Marrow 
should  also  have  a  place,  as  many  consider  the 
quality  to  be  superior  to  the  ordinary  ilarrows. 
Royal  Ashleaf  Potato  is  a  well-known  earlv  variety. 
Myatt's  Ashleaf  is  another  really  first-class  early 
kind  and  a  heavy  cropper.  Windsor  Castle  cropped 
well  last  year  and  [jromises  to  be  a  great  acquisi- 
tion. Satisfaction  is  an  enormous  cropper  here 
and  the  tubers  are  of  good  size,  very  handsome 
and  of  excellent  flavour.  Magnum  Bonum  is  giv- 
ing place  to  The  Bruce  with  me,  as  the  latter 
keeps  equally  as  well  as  the  former  and  is  a  heavier 
cropper  ;  flavour  is  about  equal.  The  two  last- 
named  are  my  main-crop  kinds  and  always  keep 
well.  Some  of  the  best-flavoured  Potatoes  keep 
so  badly  that  they  have  been  discarded.  School- 
m:ister  and  Vicar  of  Laleham  are  always  the  most 
affected  by  disease.  W.  G.  C. 


hardiest,  whilst  "R.  D."  favours  the  Hardy  Green. 
I  have  for  many  years  grown  the  Rosette  for 
cutting  in  the  early  winter  and  the  Hardy  Green 
for  spring  use,  ami  can  strongly  recommend  these 
varieties  for  that  purpose.  The  Hardy  Green 
variety  is  invaluable  as  a  late  vegetable.  With 
me  this  latter  is  far  superior  to  the  Rosette  if 
required  for  late  use.  For  a  supply  in  the  early 
autumn  and  winter  months  the  Rosette  is  much 
better,  but  even  then  there  are  objections  to 
sowing  too  early,  as  a  quick  growth  is  essential  to 
get  tender  heads,  and  if  these  latter  are  too  large 
when  early  frost  comes  they  split  badly  ;  medium- 
sized  heads  are  preferable.  Most  large  growers 
have  their  own  stock  and  select  the  most  compact 
forms  for  seed.  From  many  years'  experience  I 
have  found  the  Hardy  Green  the  h.'>.rdier,  though 
less  compact  than  the  Rosette. — Grower. 


tainly  inexplicable,  as  he  feels  assured  that  the 
cultural  details  were  not  at  fault.  Has  he  been 
giving  it  an  extra  dose  of  some  artificial  manure, 
or  was  the  last  watering  given  after  the  earthing 
was  well  advanced?  Celery  might  be  watered 
when  only  the  soil  has  been  added  to  the  depth 
of  2  inches  or  3  inches,  taking  care  then  to  only 
pour  it  along  the  outer  edges  and  not  down  by  the 
stalks,  but  after  this  stage  my  opinion  is  that 
artificial  watering  is  best  left  alone. — A.  YorSG. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Early  Laxton  Potato.— Although  the  late 
Mr.  Laxton  raised  niaii_\'  new  varieties  of  Potatoes, 
few  seem  to  have  become  popular.  One  variety 
is  the  exception,  and  that  has  not  been  in  com- 
merce long  enough  to  take  a  high  place,  whilst 
it  merits  a  very  foremost  position  amongst  fir^t 
earlies,  especially  for  forcing  or  frame  culture ; 
that  is  the  Early  Laxton,  a  very  dwarf  early 
variety  with  compact,  walnut-leaf  top,  tubers 
kidney-shaped,  white,  of  first  rate  quality,  and 
]>roduced  in  great  abundance.  Early  Laxton 
was  grown  two  years  in  succession  in  connection 


ROTTEN  CELERV. 

E.iRLV  Celery  has  in  this  garden  rotted  this 
year,  as  mentioned  by  Mr.  Crawford  (p.  ,'i66),  to  a 
greater  extent  than  usual.  L'p  to  now  no  frost, 
sufficient  to  cause  the  damage,  has  been  experi- 
enced, while  the  fact  of  later  batches  being  so  far 
I>erfectl}'  sound  shows  the  cause  to  date  back  to 
the  early  part  of  the  growing  season,  and  that 
exceptionally  dry  and  hot  weather  which  fell  to 
our  lot  this  year  had  something  to  do  with  the 
unsatisfactory  state  of  the  crop.  Celery  is  a 
moisture-loving  plant,  and  unless  it  gets  sufficient 
water  the  growth  made  is  not  of  the  right 
c'.iaracter,  even  though  it  appears  sound  and  the 
outer  leaves  run  to  the  usual  length.  The  hearts 
dj  not  advance  well  in  dry  weather,  and  the 
general  tendency  is  to  earth  up  earh-  rows  too 
soon,  with  the  result  that  after-rains  do  no  good, 
the  inner  leaves  remaining  almost  dormant,  a 
state  in  which  they  cannot  long  be  without 
d'caying.  More  especially  is  this  the  case  in 
abnormally  hot  weather,  when  the  soil  is  at  a  high 
temperature.  It  is  a  question,  too,  whether  soil 
perfectly  dry  is  in  the  right  state  for  earthing  up, 
tor  if  it  does  not  induce  rotting,  toughness  is 
pretty  sure  to  follow  its  use.  As  long  as  the 
soil  used  is  not  too  wet  there  is  no  danger  in 
using  it,  or  wisdom  in  delaj'ing  the  work  till  it 
is  drier.  I  grow  Celery  largely  here,  and  as  I 
am  no  believer  in  the  practice  of  earthing  by 
degrees  or  too  soon,  the  work  has  mostly  to  be 
carried  out  late  in  autumn  and  in  almost  all  sorts 
of  weiither,  except  when  actually  raining  or  im- 
mediately after  rain  ;  while  even  in  fine  weather 
fogs  are  so  prevalent,  that  only  rarely  can  the 
plants  be  found  perfectly  dry  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  yet  the  results  with  the  main  crop  are 
invariably  good,  even  if  the  very  early  rows  have 
not  been  quite  satisfactory,  and  I  doubt  if  one 
plant  in  a  thousaiid  could  now  be  found  with  a 
rotten  heart,  though  several  in  the  earliest  lot  were 
spoiled  in  this  way.  My  practice  is  to  put  '2 
inches  or  3  inches  of  soil  to  the  plants  when  the 
leaves  spread  over  the  sides  of  the  trenches,  thus 
bringing  the  leaves  to  an  upright  position,  then 
I  leave  them  untouched  as  long  as  it  is  safe  to  do 
so,  only  doing  a  row  or  two  at  a  time  to  keep  up 
supplies. — J.  C.  Tali^ick,  Livermere  Park. 

Our  Celery  was  never  in  better  con- 
dition than  this  season.  My  only  fear  is  that 
the  blanching  of  the  main  winter  batch,  on 
account  of  this  being  more  rapid  than  usual 
through  the  abnormally  .mild  state  of  the  weather, 
might  lead  to  early  decay,  but  so  far  at  any  rate 
this  is  not  the  case.  Celery  after  it  has  finished 
growing  is  not  long  afterwards  in  commencing  to 
decay,  and  is  aggravated  more  or  less  by  com- 
mencing eartliing  too  soon.  Why  Mr.  Crawford's 
Celery  should  decay  in  the  manner  stated  is  cer- 


Manettia  cordifolia  is  an  interesting  and  use- 
ful species.  M.  bicolor-is  better  known,  and  the 
flowers  are  brighter  in  colour,  but  those  of  M. 
cordifolia  are  by  no  means  unattractive,  bsincr 
scarlet,  without  the  yellow  that  renders  M.  bicolor 
so  distinct. 

lonopsis  paniculata  is  a  very  charming  Or- 
ohid  now  in  bloom  at  Kew.  It  is,  unfortunately,  a 
troublesome  species  to  grow,  and  therefore  not 
so  frequently  seen  in  collections  as  would  other- 
wise be  the  case.  A  plant  is  flowering  in  a  small 
basket  close  to  the  glass.  The  flowers  are  soft 
rose  in  colour,  and  produced  towards  the  apex  of 
a  slender  scape. 

Jasminum    gracillimum. — It    is  surprising 

that  this  beautiful  Jasmine  is  not  grorni  more  in 
gardens,  being  remarkably  free,  long-blooming, 
while  the  pure  white  flowers  are  very  sweet.  We 
recently  noticed  a  specimen  planted  out  :n  a 
stove,  the  .shoots,  each  wreathed  in  bloom,  being 
trained  to  the  rafters.  Although  so  charming 
when  planted  out,  it  is  very  useful  for  pots. 

Nerine  uadulata  is  a  bright  and  long-lasting 
floner.  A  group  of  it  has  been  in  full  beauty  for 
some  time  past  in  the  Cape  house  at  Kew",  the 
flowers  rose-pink,  the  segments  wavy  and  narrow. 
This  fine  species  should  be  grown  by  those  who 
have  small  houses.  It  was  introduced  from  the 
Cape  in  17(57,  and  figured  in  the  Botanical 
Mwjazine,  t.  369,  under  the  name  of  Amarvllis 
undulata. 

Euphorbia  jacquiniasflora  is  one  of  the 
principal  indoor  plants  in  bloom  now,  and  in  the 
suecult-nt  house  at  Kew  we  recently  noticed  it  in 
full  flower.  It  is  used  to  great  advantage  there, 
being  planted  out  on  a  side  stage  and  the  shoots 
trained  to  the  rafter.  Grown  in  this  way  it  has 
X  graceful  .aspect,  and  produces  a  fine  effect  with 
the  intense  green  leaves  against  the  wealth  of 
orange-scarlet  flowers. 

Flowers  from  Cornwall. —Mr.  R.  G.  Lakes, 
of  Trevarrick,  St.  Austell,  sends  us  a  fresh 
and  very  pretty  lot  of  flowers  gathered  from  the 
open  air  on  Dec.  28.  Among  these  are  Camellias 
(single  and  double),  very  fine  ;  Primroses,  Indian 
Daphne,  Lapageria,  Cape  Pond  flower,  Christmas 
Roses,  Heaths,  exotic  Ferns,  Snowdrops,  Poly- 
anthus, Pyrus  japonica,  and  some  Australian 
shrubs.  The  winter  must  be  almost  a  summer 
as  regards  flowers  at  Trevarrick. 

The  "Wintersweet  (Toxicophhea  or  Acokaii- 
thera  spectabilisi  is  flowering  freely  in  the  Palm 
house  at  Kew.  It  is  a  fine  garden  plant,  intro- 
duced in  1872  from  South  Africa.  The  flowers 
are  white,  small,  but  borne  in  profusion  in  termi- 
nal corymbs,  making  quite  a  spray  of  delicate 
bloom.  Cuttings  strike  readily  "in  warmth. 
During  recent  years  such  things  as  the  Toxico- 
phhea have  gone  practically  out  of  cultivation, 
and  it  is  unfortunate  that  such  fragrant  plants  as 
this  should  become  comparatively  rare. 

Iris  stylosa  at  Cork.— All  the  beautiful  and 
uncommon  varieties  of  the  hardy  winter-blooming 
Iris  stylosa,  namely,  I.  s.  speciosa,  deep  purple- 
violet,  I.  s.  Pavoni,  I.  s.  marginata,  and  I.  s. 
lilacina,  with  the  rarest  of  them  all,  the  Algerian 
species,  I.  unguicularis  or  stylosa  alba,  favoured 
by  the  mild  open  weather,  are  blooming  beauti- 
fully in  my  garden  at  the  present  moment.  When 
cut  in  the  bud  state  they  open  beautifully  in  the 
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warm  room,  and  make  my  drawing-room  quite 
gay. — W.  E.  GuMELKTON,  Decemhcr  30,  1893. 

Tussilago  fragrans. — I  never  remember  to 
have  seen  this  do  so  well  a.s  tliis  year.  I  have 
no  difficulty  in  gatherinfc  large  handfuls  of  this 
sweet-scented  winter  Heliotrope,  and  find  it  in- 
valuable for  mixing  with  other  flowers.  Plant  it 
in  the  open  border,  or,  as  is  tlie  case  here,  under  a 
hedge,  leave  it  to  grow  at  its  own  sweet  will, 
and  the  result  will  be  i)lenty  of  sweet-scented 
flowers  just  when  they  are  most  wanted. — T.  B.  F. 

Camellia  in  the  open  air  in  Berks.— Here- 
with I  beg  to  forward  a  CameUia  blossom  cut 
last  night  from  a  plant  in  the  garden  which  has 
had  no  protection  whatever  during  the  last  six 
or  seven  years,  except  that  it  is  sheltered  from  the 
north  and  east  by  the  house.  It  is  full  of  blos- 
som, and  had  the  late  warm  weather  continued  a 
few  days  longer,  I  shoulil  probably  have  been  able 
to  send  vou  half  a  dozen.— F.  T.  Barry,  SI.  Leon- 
ard!: Hill,  Wiiuhoi;  Lhc.  29,  1893. 

*,*  A  good  dower,  and  large  dark  leathery 
foliage.  —  Ed. 

Renanthera  ccccinea.--The  past  hot  sum- 
mer has  had  a  wonderful  effect  upon  this  beauti- 
ful, hut  shy  blooming  Orchid.  One  often  .sees 
this  plant  growing  most  luxuriantly,  but  in  an- 
swer to  the  question,  does  it  ever  flower  ?  the  an- 
swer invariably  is,  never  or  but  very  seldom.  This 
season  it  i'  flowering  with  me  ;  (juite  young  plants 
lianging  near  the  glass  are  now  blioming  freely, 
and  I  can  only  account  for  it  by  the  thorough 
ripening  of  the  growth  as  the  result  of  the  past 
hot  and  sunny  weather. — T.  B.  F. 

Ruellia  Herbsti  in  bloom  in  the  stove  at  Kew 
is  a  Brazilian  S|jecies  well  worthy  of  note.  The 
flowers  are  produced  from  tliree  to  five  together, 
tubular,  and  rosy  magenta  in  colour,  except  the 
recurved  divisions,  which  are  white,  whilst  the 
leafage  is  of  a  deep  green  shade.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  English  gardens  in  KS.VJ.  Blooming 
near,  is  the  old  and  well-known  R.  macrantha, 
which  has  bold,  rose-purple  flowers,  the  throat 
finely  and  distinctly  veined.  The  genus  Ruellia 
is  large,  and  several  kinds  are  \\'orth  growing. 
K.  Herbsti  is  also  known  under  the  name  of  Dip- 
teracanthus  Herbsti. 

Two  distinct  varieties  of  Asparagus 
worth  a  note  are  A.  sarmcntosus  and  A  lucidu.s. 
The  former  is  a  native  of  the  Cape,  and  when  in 
bloom  may  be  detected  by  the  sweet  fragrance  of 
the  small  white  flowers,  which  are  succeeded  bj' 
bold  crimson  berries.  It  is  useful  for  a  basket, 
as  the  growth  is  robust,  free  and  dense,  the 
branchlets,  so  to  saj',  quite  tufted  in  character, 
the  colour  being  various  shades  of  green,  \ery 
pleasing  and  ornamental.  A.  lucidus  comes  from 
Japan  and  China.  It  is  less  dense  than  the  other, 
with  very  narrow,  pointed,  and  liglit  green  needle- 
like branchlets.  Neither  is  so  useful  as  A.  plumo- 
Bus  for  cutting,  but  one  does  not  always  require 
material  for  this  purpose. 

The  great  Japanese  Wineberry  mentioned 
by  J.  Roberts  (p.  .")9I )  is  not  wort  h  cultivating  as 
a  fruit,  and  unless  it  can  be  improved  by  selection 
or  crossing  with  a  view  to  increasing  the  size  of 
the  berries,  never  will  be  in  this  climate,  whatever 
it  may  be  elsewhere— at  least,  such  is  my  experi- 
ence. 1  have  raised  a  number  of  plants  from  seed 
obtained  from  two  diHerent  sources,  but  none  of 
them  yield  a  fruit  larger  than  a  poor  examjile  of 
the  wild  Ras|iberry,  Imt  the  flavour  is  pleasant. 
As  ,a  garden  ornaniciital  plant,  however,  it  is  de- 
cidedly <listinct  and  well  deserving  a  place 
amongst  others  of  its  kind.  It  luis  line  foliage, 
snow-white  underneath,  and  the  laanches  and 
calyx  are  covered  with  a  rufous  jjubescence.  It 
has  the  trailing  cliaracter  of  the  Bramble,  but  is 
deciduous. — .J.  M.,  Charmonth^  ])or:^Pt. 

Fog  and  flowers. — The  recent  dense  fogs  in 
the  neighbuurlioofl  of  Lonrlon  phiyed  sad  havoc 
amongst  flowers,  especially  those  of  Orchids.  It 
is  intcrestintr  to  noti(;e  the  eil'cct  jiroduccd  upon 
some  kinds,  whilst  others  piaclically  escape,  the 
Cypri[)edium8  in  particular.  Angriecum  ses((uipe- 
dale    euffer.s    at    once,    the    large    lleshy   llowcrs 


quickly  losing  beauty,  also  Phalienop.sids  and  Ca- 
lanthe.s.  A  sjilendid  collection  of  Calanthes  was 
ruined  by  the  fogs,  from  which  we  have  until  now 
been  happily  free  this  winter.  In  subuilian  dis- 
trict? tlie  best  way  is  to  cut  the  s]iikes  when  in 
perfection  to  prevent  fogs  affecting  them.  On  the 
other  hand,  Cypripediums  stand  well,  even  the 
moie  delicately  coloured  and  textured  forms. 
Flowers  of  C.  insigne  in  vases  have  remained  fresh 
over  a  fortnight. 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine. — This  is  a 
beautiful  winter  llowcring  Begonia,  and  valuable 
not  only  for  its  freedom  and  refined  eoloui-,  l>ut 
also  for  the  length  of  time  it  remains  in  beauty. 
A  pl.ant  is  in  full  beauty  in  the  stove  at  Kew,  and 
last  autumn  we  remember  a  first-class  certificate 
was  given  to  it  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  So- 
ciety. As  suggested  by  the  name,  it  is  a  Freneli- 
i-aised  hybrid  between  B.  socotrana  and  B. 
Dregei.  This  specimen  has  been  in  bloom  for 
fully  three  months  and  appears  likely  to  continue 
many  weeks  more.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that 
M.  Lemoine  etl'ected  the  cross  in  .lanuary,  1891, 
and  plants  flowered  freely  in  the  following  Novem- 
ber. The  flowers  are  produced  in  free  clusters,  so 
to  say,  and  are  rich  rose  in  colour,  deepening  at 
th»  margin,  the  centre  yellow.  The  leaves  are  of 
neat  shape,  light  in  colour  and  very  much  like  those 
of  B.  weltonicnsis. 

Calycanthus  prsecox  or  Chimonanthus 
fragrans  is  iluwering  most  profusely  this  year, 
loading  the  surrounding  air  with  its  delicious 
spicy  odour,  another  result,  I  suppose,  of  the  long 
hot  summer.  This  is  an  excellent  shrub  for  a 
sunny  wall.  The  foliage  is  good,  and  the 
whole  plant  is  slightly  fragrant,  while  it 
blooms  at  a  time  when  all  around  is  sere  and 
drear.  A  little  patience  is  necessary  with  it  at 
first,  but  when  established  in  a  suitable  place  it 
grows  away  vigorously,  making  shoots  annually, 
as  it  does  here,  like  Willow  rods,  0  feet  long, 
which  have  to  be  severely  cut  out.  Another  fra- 
grant shrub.  Daphne  indica,  half  hardy,  in  an  un- 
heated  house  is  already  diffusing  its  delightful 
s]iring  redolence,  nearly  two  months  before  its 
usual  time. — J.  M.,  Charmonlh,  Dorxtl. 

This  plant  is    flowering   remarkally   well 

after  the  past  hot  dry  summer.  Absence  of 
moisture  caused  it  to  make  short-jointed  wood, 
and  now  (Dec.  30)  a  large  plant  growing  here 
against  a  south  wall  is  all  aglow  with  its  deli- 
eiously  scented  flowers. — F.,  Stanhy  Hall,  Snlup. 


Seaweed  as  manure. — Seaweed  has  long  been 
used  as  atop-dressing  for  Asparagus,  Seakale,  and 
other  crops,  but  many  who  live  w  here  it  is  easily 
procured  do  not  appear  to  realise  how  \aluable 
it  is.  During  the  intense  drought  that  ]a'evailed 
last  summer,  manj-  cottagers  who  had  dressed 
their  allotments  with  seaweed  found  their  cro[is 
green  and  luxuriant,  while  on  the  next  allot- 
ments, where  no  seaweed  had  been  used,  the 
crops  were  drooping  and  dying.  The  general 
opinion  amongst  those  who  have  used  seaweed 
for  Potatoes,  Carrots,  and  other  root  crops  is  that 
wireworms  and  grubs  are  far  less  troulilesonie. 
Flowers  of  many  kinds  luxuriate  splendidly  when 
the  soil  is  dressed  with  .seaweed.  Not  far  fi-om 
here  a  hardy  (olant  jiursery  is  very  favourably 
.situated  for  getting  art  unlimited  iiuantity  of  sea- 
weed merely  for  the  trouble  of  collecting  it  at  low- 
water,  and  all  the  land  vacant  at  this  time  of 
the  year  is  heavily  dressed  with  it.  The  vigour  of 
the  Pansics,  Anemones,  and  all  kinds  of  h.-udy 
market  Mowers  in  this  nursery  is  reallv  wonderful. 
— ,J.  G.  H. 

The  weather  in  West  Herts.  — The  jiast 
week  has  been  the  coldest  exjierienced  this 
winter.  On  Tuesday  night  the  exposed  ther- 
nuimeter  indicated  10"  of  frost,  and  dni'ing  the  day 
following  the  tem|)erature  in  shade  at  no  time  ex- 
ceeded 29',  making  this  the  coldest  day  for  very 
nearly  a  twelvcnumth.  At  1  foot  deep  tlic  tem- 
perature of  the  ground  now  stands  oidy  .3  above 
the  freezing  jmint,  but  at  2  feet  deep  it  is  3' 
wai-mer.  There  was  a  slight  fall  of  snow  on  Tues- 
day—about sufficient  to  cover  the  ground.   Dniiiig 


1893  there  occurred  only  two  unseasonably  cold 
n\onths — .lanuary  and  November.  There  were 
also  only  four  months  in  which  the  rainfall  was 
above  the  average — Februaiy. October. Noveudier, 
and  December.  In  the  month  last  mentioned  the 
total  quantity  was,  however,  onl}'  about  a  ([uarter 
of  an  inch  in  excess  of  the  mean.  Since  the  ))re- 
sent  drainage  year  began  in  October  last,  the 
aggregate  amount  of  rain  has  exceeded  the  aver- 
age for  these  three  months  by  nearly  2  inches. — 
E.  M.,  lierkhamaltd. 

The  Royal   Gardeners'  Orphan    Fund. — 

The  last   meeting  of  the  conunittee  in    ]S9,'5took 
place  at  the  Hotel  Windsor  on  the  29th  ult..  Mr. 
William   Marshall   ])residing,   there  1  eing  a    full 
attendance    of  members.     The   following   special 
contributions     to    the    fund     were     announced : 
Altrincham     Gardeners'     Mutual     Improvement 
Society,   proceeds  of  concert,   per  Jlr.    W.  Plant, 
secretary,  £.35  1.5s. ;  Reigate  Horticultural  Society, 
£20 ;  Rugby  Chrysanthemum  Society,    per    Mr. 
W.  Bryant,  secretary,  .i'O  lis.  8(1.  :  Bristol  Chry- 
santhemum   Society,    per   Mr.    J.     H.    Vallance, 
secretary,   £(5   Us.    4d.  ;    and    Leighton    Buzzard 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  per  Mr.  J.  Smith,  Ment- 
more,    £6  lis.      Donations:    Mr.    R.   Greenfield, 
nurseryman,  Leamington,  12s.  Id.  ;  Mr.    William 
Robinson,   proprietor  of  The  (i.vRDEN,  £10  10s.  ; 
Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  M.A.,  Dublin,  10s.  ;  Mr.  T. 
Wilkins,    The    Gardens,  Henstridge  Hou.se,   £3  ; 
Mr.     G.     Lemmon,     Colchester,     two     amounts, 
£1  Gs.  ;  Mr.  (i.  Harvey,  Bakewell,    10s.  ;  and  Mr. 
(i.  Mason,   Malvern,    10s.     Boxes:  Mr.  R.   Scott, 
Moorfield,     Bradford,    15s.;    Mr.     H.    J.     Jones, 
Lewisham,  admissions  to  Chrjsanthemum  house, 
£7  4s    5d.  ;  Mr.   Newbould,  Rawdon,   Leeds,  £2  ; 
Mr.  H.  Herbst,  Stanmore,  Kew  Road,  £3  10s.  9d. ; 
Mr.    G.    Fry,    Lewisham,    £1    14s.     9d.  ;    Mr.   C. 
Gibson,  Morden  Park  Gardens,   15s.  Cd.  ;  Mr.   J. 
Crawford,  Coddington  Hall,  10s.  :  Mr.   F.  Dodds, 
Herringswell,  7s.  ;  Mr.   Reid,  Grittleton,  7s.  6d.  ; 
the    Isle     of    Thanet    Chrjsanthemum    Society, 
Margate,  per  Mr.   F.  Miller,   8s.  3d.  ;  and  Miss 
Barron,      Chiswick,      8s.  — making     a     total     of 
£110  14s.  3d.     The  chairman   reported  that  since 
the  last  meeting  £500  worth  of  consols  had  been 
]juichased,  thus  increasing  the  invested  amount 
by    that    sum,    and    still    there    was  an    ample 
balance   in    hand    to   meet   current  expenditure. 
Eleven   ap)ilications  were  received  on    behalf    of 
orphan  children   candidates  for  election    on    the 
fund  in  February  next,   nine  of  which  were  ac- 
cepted  an<l   two   referred  back   for  fuller    parti- 
culats.     In  addition  there  are  seven  children  who 
failed  at  the  hist  election.     It  was  resolved  that 
the    annual    general    meeting    and    election     of 
children   to  the   fund  should   take    place    at  the 
Cannon  Street  Hotel  on  Friday,  February  9.     It 
was  also  resolved  that,  subject  to  the  convenience 
of  the  Lord  ]\Iayor,  who  has  jiromised  to  preside, 
the  annual  dinner  should  take  place  at  the  Hotel 
Metropole  on  Thursday,  the  10th  of  May.  Cheques 
were  drawn,   including   the   children's   (piarterly 
payment,    £182.       The   chairnum    congratulated 
the  committee   ui)on   their  good  attendance,   the 
amount  of  excellent  work  done  during  the  jia.st 
season,    and    heartily    wished   every    member  a 
hap[)y    and    prosperous    new    year,    which    was 
cordially  reciprocated. 


I 


ITational   Chrysanthemum    Society.— We 

are  requested  hy  tlu'  Imiii.  .■^eeritaty  to  state  that,  dwirg 
to  the  severe  illness  of  the  treasurer  of  the  soeiety,  lie 
is  unable  to  sign  the  clieciups  fur  the  jKiynient  of  the 
prize  money  awanleJ  at  tlu'  Deeenitior  show,  and  some 
(lelsiy  in  torwiiriliiip:  the  suuie  within  the  specified  time 
is  therel'ore  uninoiihihle. 

The  wild  Medlar.— 1  .-^ee  in  the  hroks  that  the 
Me.lliir  is  wil.l  in  .Mi.ldle  inul  Snulhein  KiiKknul.  Will 
any  readi  r  of  Tmk,  (l«KnKN  kiiiiUy  tell  me  where  it  is 
to  be  found  plentiful,  as  1  with  to  grow  it  on  its  own 
roots. — W.  K. 

Names   of  plants.— 0.  T— Looks  like  a  Pent- 

stomoii. //.    /'.    V<in-h — Scduin    iillmni ;    wild    in 

some  parts  of  the  Hritisli  Islmids. .li'fsie  Tnil.-l, 

Clivia  miiiiala  ;  2,  I'aiiox  Victoria';  S,  I'uiiiix  plu- 
inatuni  ;  4,  Spatliipliyllum  Ortgiesiiiiiuni ;  5,  Vepercmia 
argyra'a;  (i,  Aralia  Guilfoylei. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather ;  but 
Tbe  Art  itself  is  Nature,"— S/iaJcsffarc. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


PLANTING  PEARS  FOR  PROFIT. 
Dazzled  by  the  fancy  prices  realised  for  Pears 
of  large  size  and  good  colour,  many  are  tempted 
to  invest  in  trees.  I  know  of  many  who  have 
been  thus  induced  to  plant  Pears  for  profit, 
unfortunately  for  them,  with  very  inditfercut 
success.  Pears  are  tlie  most  risky  fruits  that 
can  be  gi-own  in  this  country  ;  not  only  are 
the  trees  tender  and  susceptible  to  injury  from 
variations  in  temperature,  but  also  very  liable 
to  insect  and  fungoid  attacks.  That  remunera- 
tive crops  may  be  had  in  this  country  is  indis- 
putable, but  it  is  only  in  favourable  localities, 
suitable  positions  and  with  a  carefid  selection 
of  varieties  specially  adapted  to  the  soil  and 
neighbourhood.  Lacking  tho.5e  elements,  failure 
is  sure  to  follow.  To  recommend  Pear-growing 
on  a  large.,scale  witlioiit  serious  consideration 
of  everything  bearing  on  the  success  <.ir  failure 
of  the  venture  is  not  only  wrong,  but  in  the 
course  of  time  does  serious  harm  to  the  fruit- 
production  of  the  country.  Not  very  long  ago 
I  was  called  upon  to  go  and  see  a  place  where 
a  large  amount  of  capital  had  been  expended  on 
fruit  trees  consisting  largely  of  Pears,  and 
which  resulted  in  a  heavy  annual  loss.  It  was 
at  once  apparent  on  my  arrival  that  a  fruit 
plantation  ought  never  to  have  been  made  on 
such  a  soil  and  position.  The  land  was  a  most 
tenacious,  slaty-coloured  clay  with  a  slope  to 
the  north,  totally  unsuited  for  the  purpose, 
and  could  never  be  made  profitable,  as  the  cost 
of  bringing  the  soi  Imto  a  good  condition  would 
be  enormous.  This  is  the  worst  case  I  ever 
saw,  and  should  be  a  lesson  to  non -practical 
men  to  avoid  tlie  same  catastrophe.  If  Pear  trees 
are  to  be  remunerative,  they  should  be  planted 
in  a  somewhat  sheltered  site,  especially  on  the 
easteruand  northern  sides, but  open  on  the  south 
and  south-western.  Good  drainage  is  essential. 
If  not  provided  naturally,  arrangements  should 
be  made  for  making  it  perfect,  so  tliat  no  stag- 
nant water  at  any  time  lies  at  the  roots,  for 
though  Pears  revel  in  a  fair  amount  of  moisture, 
they  dislike  having   too  much. 

Next  to  drainage,  cleanliness  of  the  land  is 
of  great  importance.  None  but  those  who 
have  had  experience  know  the  difficulty  of 
cleaning  foul  land  after  the  trees  are  planted. 
It  will  ])ay  to  th(.)roughly  clean  the  ground 
before  a  tree  is  planted.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
plant  other  fruits  round  the  outside  of  the  plan- 
tation, such  as  doulile  rows  of  Damsons  or 
Plums,  which  will  break  tlie  force  of  winds 
and  be  profitable  as  well.  Next  to  these  the 
hardiest  varieties  should  be  ])lanted,  and  the  most 
tender  towards  the  centre  of  the  ])lantation.  As  the 
demand  for  stewing  Pears  is  yearly  increasing, 
a  few  rows  of  them  will  prove  remunerative, 
such  varieties  as  Catillac,  Vicar  of  Winktiold, 
Bellissime  d'Hiver,  and  Grosse  Calebasse  being 
suitable.  Amongst  many  varieties  of  dessert 
Pears  the  following  have  given  the  best  results  : 
Doyenne  du  Comice,  one  of  the  finest  Pears 
grovyn  for  all  ]nnposes,  Louise  Bonne  of  .lersey, 
Marie  Louise  d'Uccle,  Beurr6  Clairgcau,  not  of 
first  class  tlavonr,  but  sells  well,  Souvenir  du 
Congres,  Dur(mdeau,  Princess,  and  Doyenne 
Eoussooh.  Others  that  promise  well  are  Marie 
Benoist,      Fertility,     Beacon     and     Magnate. 


Though  the  varieties  named  are  good  on  our 

light  soil,  they  might  be  less  successful  than 
other  kinds  on  a  heavier  soil  ;  hence  the  im- 
portance of  ascertaining  which  sorts  do  best  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  intended 
plantation.  Early  planting  is  tlie  best,  from 
the  end  of  October  to  the  end  of  November, 
but  if  the  land  is  not  ready  then,  trees  may  be 
successfully  planted  at  any  time  between  then 
and  the  end  of  March,  provided  the  weather  is 
favourable,  applying  a  mulch  of  littery  manure 
as  soon  as  the  planting  is  completed. 
The  most  profitable  form  is 

The  Dwarf  or  Bush, 
as  good  trees  will  commence  to  fruit  the  second 
year  from  tlie  time  of  planting,  and  the  quan- 
tity and  value  will  go  on  increasing  each  year. 
The  advantages  of  dwarf  trees  are  great,  not 
only  because  of  their  early  productiveness,  but 
from  the  ease  of  pruning,  gathering  the  fruit,  and 
general  management.  Standards  are  long  in 
arriving  at  a  jirofitable  size,  and  when  they  do 
reach  that  stage,  there  is  a  great  amount  of 
risk  of  the  finest  fruit  being  blown  down  by 
gales  and  rendered  worthless,  thus  making 
Pear  growing  more  uncertain  than  ever  it 
ought  to  be.  The  stocks  on  which  the  Pears 
are  worked  are  imjiortant,  and  it  will  be  wise  to 
discover  whether  Quince  or  Pear  stocks  give  the 
best  results  in  the  immediate  locality,  and  act 
accordingly.  The  distance  to  plant  dwarf  trees 
apart  is  a  matter  of  varieties,  as  some  kinds, 
such  as  Beurre  d'Amanlis,  are  very  dift'use  in 
their  habit,  and  require  more  room  than  an  up- 
right-growing variety  like  Doyennfe  du  Comice 
or  Beurr6  Hardy.  The  somewhat  close  grow- 
ing sorts  will  succeed  very  well  at  8  feet  apart 
each  way,  while  those  which  are  more  spreading 
will  be  all  the  better  for  2  feet  more  each  way. 
Nothing  is  gained  by  overcrowding  either  in 
planting  the  trees  or  in  the  growth  of  the  trees 
if  good  crops  of  highly  coloured  fruit  are  desired  ; 
sufficient  light  to  ensure  tliat  result  is  a  neces- 
sity, and  such  fruit  will  at  all  times  realise  the 
top  market  prices  if  properly  packed  and  sent 
in  perfect  condition.  It  may  be  inquired  why 
such  a  late  variety  as  Easter  Beurr6  is  not  re- 
commended for  market.  The  answer  is  that 
none  of  the  very  late  varieties,  including  the 
one  named,  liave  been  ]irofitablc  here  ;  in  fact, 
I  question  if  they  have  paid  for  the  manure  and 
application  of  the  same,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
expenses,  and  I  believe  very  few  growers  will 
say  that  late  Pears  are  a  remunerative  crop. 

W.  G.  C. 

PEAR  JARGONELLE. 
E.^RLV  Pears  of  fine  quality  always  meet  with  a 
ready  sale.  The  Strawberry  cro]i  is  then  about 
over,  and  good  wholesome  fruit  must  lie  had  in 
the  hot  season  ;  conseciuently  a  glut  of  Jargonelle 
Pears  is  never  to  be  feared.  '  The  French  certainly 
send  us  some  good  fruit  about  that  time,  but  most 
people  do,  and  always  will,  prefer  English  Pears 
when  well  grown  and  rijie.  We  have  no  early 
Pear  equal  ^  to  the  Jargonelle  in  <iuality,  crop- 
ping and  general  adaptability  to  the  various 
forms  of  culture  in  practice  for  the  forward- 
ing of  liardy  fruits.  I  question  if  a  more  profit- 
able Pear  can  be  planted  against  a  south  wall, 
where  under  correct  training  you  may  gather 
fruit  early  and  which  can  be  sold  by  the  dozen. 
All  growers  of  Pears  know  how  much  more  profit- 
able it  is  to  sell  them  by  number  Hiaii  by  weight ; 
therefore,  we  slionld  endeavour,  liy  extra earliness 
or  .size  gained  by  high  cultivation  and  Ihinning,  to 
secure  as  many  as  possible  suitable  for  this  mode  of 
marketing.  Choice  Pears  of  this  size,  if  to  be 
forwarded  bv  rail,  will  generally  )>ay  for  packing 
in  shallow  boxes  when  ripe,  after  the  French 
fashion.  The  very  strong  and  i-traggling  growth 
of  the  Jargonelle  Pear  tree  is  just  what  we  prefer 


for  wall  training,  as  demonstrating  the  prompt 
way  in  which  a  fruit  tree  is  capable  of  conforming 
to  our  desired  aims  in  quickly  covering  the  wall 
with  foliage  and  fruit  in  a  natural  manner,  that 
is  with  very  slight  requirements  in  the  matter  of 
pruning.  The  more  a  tree  is  jiruned  in  the  way 
of  shortening  back,  so  much  the  more  work  will 
there  be  to  do  in  that  direction  afterwards.  Wood 
for  bearing  is  what  we  want,  not  wood  for  the 
pruning  knife.  Nature  makes  a  constant  effort 
to  counteract  the  loss  of  wood,  so  that  it 
is  best  to  cut  clean  away  any  old  unproductive 
long  spurs  on  large  trees  and  replace  by 
laying  in  younger  wood  where  possible.  The 
wood  of  the  Jargonelle  is  apt  to  canker  on 
some  soils,  but  where  this  Pear  thrives  I  know 
of  no  better  variety  to  graft  on  to  large  stocks  or 
trees.  Being  of  very  vigorous  growth,  a  head  is 
soon  formed,  and  I  have  had  a  crop  of  large  fruit 
from  two-year-old  grafts.  The  branches  having 
naturally  "a  drooping  tendency,  the  bush  or 
pyramid  form  is  not  the  best,  but  as  an  espalier 
or  for  covering  an  archway  it  is  just  suited. 
The  fruit  should  not  remain  on  the  trees  till  ripe, 
for  two  reasons.  The  earlier  they  are  put  on  the 
market  the  better  the  price,  and  the  quality  is 
superior  when  the  Pears  are  gathered  green.  Lift 
the  fruit  when  gathering,  and  handle  gently,  for 
it  is  a  tender  Pear.  If  a  special  fa\-ourite  for  home 
consumption,  the  Jargonelle  may  be  had  in  use  a 
considerable  time  from  walls  having  different 
aspects,  but  for  market  the  warmest  position 
should  be  chosen.  E.  B. 


MAKING  A  PEACH  BORDER. 
I  AM  thinking  of  erecting  a  Peach  house, 
and  would  feel  extremely  obliged  if  some 
reader  would  give  me  information  as  to  the  best 
kind  of  soil  and  tbe  depth  of  borc^er.  The  house 
will  be  a  lean-to  with  a  southern  aspect.  I  wish 
to  have  some  trees  on  the  back  wall  and  some  at 
the  front,  training  them  up  the  roof.  What 
drainage  is  necessary,  it  being  rather  a  damp 
.■situation?  The  house  will  be  1-2  feet  high  at  the 
back  and  3  feet  in  front,  length  26  feet,  and  11 
feet  (5  inches  wide.  I  should  like  as  long  a  suc- 
cession of  fruit  as  possible  from  the  house. 
What  sorts  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  suit- 
able ?  I  should  let  the  trees  start  with  very  little 
heat.  —  Sr  bscriber. 

*,*  A  fairly  strong  calcareous  loam  is  what 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  succeed  best  in.  If  there 
is  any  choice  in  the  matter,  that  of  a  hazel  colour 
cut  from  the  surface  of  old  pasture  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred, this  being  chopped  up  roughly  when  used. 
Failing  a  sufficiency  of  fibrous  loam,  supplement 
it  to  The  extent  of  one-third  its  bulk  with  good 
garden  soil,  and  if  no  fibrous  loam  can  be  had,  use 
the  best  loam  procurable,  mixed  with  an  equal 
part  of  garden  soil.  In  either  case  add  enough 
road  grit  and  lime  rubbish  to  keep  the  whole 
porous.  In  a  body  of  fresh  compost,  such  as  just 
alluded  to,  the  growth  of  the  trees  will  usually  be 
rather  more  vigorous  than  desirable  during  the 
first  two  or  three  years  after  planting,  and  that  is 
why  no  manure  is  recommended,  this  being  better 
supplied  from  the  surface  when  needed.  No  mis- 
take, however,  will  ever  be  niniU'  in  Ufing  burn- 
liake,  the  residue  of  a  garilen  smotlior  or  slow  fire 
formed  with  all  kinds  of  garden  rul)bish.  Roots 
of  all  kinds  of  trees  have  a  great  iiartiality  for  tliis 
mixture  of  ashes,  charcoal,  and  ballast,  and  it  may 
be  mixed  with  the  other  soil  at  the  rate  of  one 
barrowload  to  six  of  the  latter.  The  interior  of 
the  house  ought  to  be  excavated  to  the  depth  of 
^  feet,  this  allowing  room  for  I  foot  or  rather  less 
of  drainage  and  'JJ  feet  of  soil.  Seeing  tli.-it  the 
position  is  somewhat  damp,  it  might  better  answer 
your  purpose  to  keep  the  door  sill  rather  liigh,  and 
this  would  obviate  the  necessity  for  exi^avating  to 
deeply,  a  portion  of  the  border  being  formed  above 
the  ordinary  garden  level.  When  the  roots  of  the 
trees  find  their  way  into  a  cold  clayey  subsoil  their 
health  is  (piickly  impaired,  an  attack  of  the 
•■  yellows  "  being  "the  outcome.  Lifting  the  roots, 
briiit'in'T   them  ^inuch    nearer   the   surface    every 
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second  or  third  year,  at  the  same  time  giving 
them  the  benefit  of  a  little  fresh  soil,  is  the  only 
remedial  measure,  but  if  the  bottom  of  the  border 
is  covered  ■with  concrete  this  would  act  as  a  pre- 
ventive. In  any  case  place  a  .3-inch  pipe  drain 
along  the  front,  this  being  slightly  the  lowest  part 
of  the  border,  providing  a  good  outlet  for  the 
water  that  accumulates  in  this.  Cover  the  whole 
of  the  bottom  with  about  9  inches  of  brick-ends, 
stones,  or  clinkers,  facing  this  over  with  8 
inches  of  similar  material,  ballast,  or  mortar- 
rubbish,  only  much  finer.  If  turves  are  available, 
cover  the  drainage  material  with  these.  Grass  side 
downwards,  the  next  best  thing  being  some  of  the 
roughest  of  the  compost.  The  border  should 
be  prepared  when  the  compost  is  comparatively 
dry,  this  admitting  of  its  being  trampled  suffi- 
ciently to  make  it  firm  without  its  binding  to- 
gether badly.  In  a  house  26  feet  long  there  is 
only  sufficient  room  for  four  trees,  two  being 
]jlanted  along  the  front  and  two  against  the 
back  wall.  The  pathwa3'  should  be  along  the 
back  or  about  a  foot  from  the  wall,  and  be  furnished 
witli  a  ])ortable  or  latticed  pathway.  The  front 
trees  must  not  be  trained  straight  up  the  roof,  or 
they  will  unduly  shade  those  against  the  back 
wall.  Form  a  curvilinear  trellis  with  f-iron  and 
wires,  this  being  about  1  foot  from  the  glass 
along  the  front,  and  dropping  away  till  it  termi- 
nates over  the  inner  edge  of  the  pathway,  M'here 
it  ought  to  be  fully  2  feet  from  the  ro"of.  Ar- 
ranged in  this  manner  the  Ijack  trees  will  get  all 
the  sunshine  and  light  they  need.  Unless  Necta- 
rines are  particularly  wanted  in  quantity,  only 
one  tree  should  be  planted,  this  being  "of  the 
moderately  early  Lord  Napier,  the  fruit  ripening 
in  your  slightly  heated  house  from  the  middle  to 
the  end  of  July.  Peaches  Waterloo,  Bellegarde, 
and  Sea  Eagle  would  give  a  long  succession.  The 
former  witli  the  aid  of  a  very  little  fire  heat  should 
give  ripe  fruit  not  later  than  the  fii-st  week  in 
July.  If  it  cannot  be  had,  Early  Alexander  should 
be  substituted,  this  being  nearly  or  quite  as  early 
and  the  fruit  of  good  size,  handsome,  and  fairly 
rich  in  flavour.  Bellegarde  might  not  be  quite 
ripe  by  the  time  the  early  variety  was  over,  Crim- 
son Galande  being  more  likely  to  form  the  closest 
succession,  but  "  Subscriber  "  must  not  object  to 
a  slight  break  in  the  supply  if  he  insists  upon 
having  as  long  a  succession  as  possible.  Sea 
Eagle  is  very  late  in  ripening,  but  it  is  in  every  way 
a  grand  Peach,  and  superior  to  any  other  late 
variety  I  am  accjuainted  with. — W.  I. 


MILDEW  ON  VINES. 
I  AM  tempted  to  write  on  this  subject  after  read- 
ing some  remarks  by  "  W.  G.  C."  on  mildew,  be- 
cause my  first  exjierience  as  a  head  gardener  was 
to  deal  with  a  vinery  which  contained  Vines  that 
seemed  to  be  completely  ruined  by  mildew,  and 
when  I  remarked  on  their  pitiable  condition  I  was 
gravely  informed  "  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  try  to 
do  anything  with  them ;  they  mildewed  every  year, 
and  the  Grapes  were  worthless."  "  W.  G.  C." 
writes  of  a. slight  attack  of  mildew,  and  says  that 
to  destroy  it  "  he  lightly  dusted  each  infested  bit 
with  sul|)hur,  sprayed  the  walls  with  sulphide  of 
potassium,  and  sulphured  the  pipes  in  the  even- 
ing." Query:  Which  of  the  three  specifics  de- 
stroyed the  mildew  ?  Writing  .as  I  do  from  ex- 
perience, I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
painting  the  pipes  when  well  heated  after  the 
house  is  shut  up  in  the  afternoon  with  flowers  of 
sulphur,  mi\cd  up  in  soft  ."oapy  water  until  tlie 
mixture  is  of  the  consistency  of  paint,  would 
efl'cctually  destroy  the  parasite  if  the  attack  was 
slight.  If  this  one  tiling  had  been  tried  fir.st,  the 
other  two  specifics  might  have  been  avoided.  I 
protest  against  dusting  the  berries  with  flowers  of 
sul[)hur :  no  good  gardener  would  think  of 
placing  Gi-a]ics  that  had  been  dusted  with  sul|ihur 
on  his  cinpl.jyer's  table,  and  spraying  the  walls 
with  an  ounce  of  sulphide  of  potass"ium  could  not 
possibly  affect  the  mildew  on  the  berries.  Re- 
ferring again  to  the  house  I  took  charge  of  so 
many  years  ago,  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to  look 
to  the  roots  ;  they  were  mostly  outside,  and  not 


only  outside  the  house,  but  outside  the  border,  a 
solid  mass  impervious  to  air,  and  consetiuontly  to 
the  fine  hair-like  roots,  which  are  the  life  of  the 
Vines  and  which  alone  lay  hold  of  the  food  which 
sustains  the  plant.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
border  to  sustain  the  Vines,  and  little  or  nothing 
beyond  ;  the  natural  result  of  this  was  poor,  un- 
healthy foliage,  which  became  a  prey  to  mildew 
and  red  spider.  I  set  to  work  at  the  front  part 
of  the  border  furthest  removed  from  the  Vines 
and  dug  out  a  trench  to  the  bottom  of  the  border. 
The  next  thing  to  do  was  to  get  out  the  quite 
worthless  soil  of  the  border  without  injuring  the 
roots  ;  this  was  done  with  forks,  carefully  remov- 
ing the  earth  by  digging  it  down  and  removing  it 
as  it  fell  into  the  widening  trench  in  front. 
When  the  soil  had  been  removed  to  within  a  foot 
of  the  front  wall  all  the  roots  were  covered  up 
with  mats,  while  the  bottom  of  the  border  was 
made  good  by  turning  over  the  drainage,  which 
was  nearly  choked  up  by  fine  soil.  When  the  soil 
was  removed,  the  drainage  was  spread  out  again, 
and  as  we  had  plenty  of  turfy  loam  I  placed  a 
laj'er  of  this  over  the  drainage  with  the  Grass 
side  under.  The  border  was  but  2  feet  6  inches 
deep,  and  it  was  filled  up  to  within  .3  inches  of  the 
surface  with  a  compost  of  loam,  some  decayed 
manure,  crushed  bones,  and  mortar  rubbish.  The 
roots  were  now  spread  out  and  covered  with  a 
depth  of  8  inches  to  9  inches  of  compost ;  the  ob- 
ject of  this  was  to  keep  the  roots  near  the  sur- 
face, and  raise  the  border  a  few  inches  above  it, 
for  although  the  soil  be  trodden  in  rather  firmly 
it  will  always  sink  about  6  inches  during  the  next 
twehe  or  eighteen  months.  The  whole  was 
finished  oft'  with  3  inches  or  4  inches  of  decaj'cd 
flaky  stable  manure. 

The  border  having  been  finished,  attention  was 
given  to  the  V'ines.  There  was  no  ripe  wood, 
and  such  as  was  I  found  stained  with  the 
mildew.  The  Vines  were  pruned,  and  as  there 
was  too  much  wood  a  great  deal  of  it  was  re- 
moved, the  pruning  being  done  with  a  view  to 
training  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  rafters  a  good 
deal  of  young  growth,  which  was  much  wanted. 
The  next  thing  was  to  remove  the  loose  bark,  and 
the  loose  only  ;  scraping  away  the  greater  part  of 
the  old  bark  of  Vines  is  quite  contrary  to  their 
natural  conditions,  and  is  a  grave  error  which 
will  show  itself  after  many  days.  The  wood  and 
glasswork  were  well  washed,  and  the  woodwork 
ought  to  have  been  painted,  but  it  was  not  con- 
venient to  do  so  at  the  time.  The  walls  were  well 
washed  with  quite  hot  water  to  clean  off  all  dirt 
and  parasites  which  accompany  dirt.  A  pail  of 
hot  limewash  was  prepared,  and  when  the  lime  was 
bubbling  .and  hissing  in  the  pail  a  pound  weight 
of  flowers  of  sulphur  was  added  to  it.  This  was 
laid  on  hot  and  well  worked  into  the  crevices 
of  the  wall.  We  are  not  yet  done,  for  the  Vines 
must  be  dealt  with  ;  they  were  well  washed  with 
a  sponge  and  soft  soapy  water  as  warm  as  the 
hand  could  bear,  and  followed  up  before  the  wood 
was  dry  with  a  dressing  of  flowers  of  sulphur  dis- 
solved in  soft  soapy  water  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  tobacco  li(|Uor  ;  a  little  soot  was  added  to 
take  oft'  the  yellow  colour  of  the  sulphur.  The 
object  in  laying  it  on  with  a  brush  while  the  wood 
of  the  Vines  was  yet  wet  was  to  work  it  well  into 
the  crevices,  as  this  can  be  done  much  more  eft'ec- 
tually  when  the  wood  is  wet  than  when  it  is  dry. 
Next  as  to  the  result.  The  Vines  which  were  posi- 
tively smothered  with  mildew  the  previous  year 
never  once  showed  a  trace  of  the  parasite,  and,  as 
was  to  be  expected  from  the  state  of  the  wood  the 
previous  yeai',  there  were  scfircely  any  (irapes. 
The  wood  which  was  iiroduced  ripened  well,  and 
we  ha<l  an  abundant  crop  of  (Jrapes  the  next  year 
and  for  many  years  after.  Since  that  time  I  have 
occasionally  h.ad  a  slight  trace  of  mildew  appear 
on  Vines  under  my  care,  and  have  ah\'ays  di;- 
stroyed  it  on  its  first  a[ipearance  by  sulpluuing 
the  pipes.  This  1  consider  the  cleanest  and  best 
specific  for  mildew  on  Grapes.  I  aiinu.ally  paint 
both  tlie  young  and  old  wood  of  the  Vines  after 
pruning  and  rarely  over  see  mildew.  When  it  has 
appeared,  I  have  generally  traced  it  to  mildew 
appearing  upon  Roses  or  other  plants  put  into  the 


vinery  to  force.  Gardeners  ha\-e  to  make  the  best 
of  things,  and  very  few  of  us  are  able  to  devote  a 
house  entirely  to  one  thing.  I  would  before 
closing  write  a  few  words  on  the  vexed  (juestion  of 

Vine  Borders. 

Are  they  necessary  ?  Hundreds  of  good  gar- 
deners, with  an  ample  command  of  men  and 
money,  with  acres  of  virgin  loam  to  cut  from, 
will  say  3'es  :  but  what  says  the  amateur,  whose 
garden  is  not  so  large  but  that  he  can  do  nearly 
all  the  work  himself  and  who  has  to  pay  dearly 
for  every  inch  of  loam  he  uses  in  his  garden  ? 
or  the  grower  for  market,  who  has  to  make 
ends  meet  and  must  also  purchase  his  loam,  with 
the  proviso  that  interest  upon  capital,  wages 
for  his  men  and  a  living  for  himself  must  be  ob- 
tained from  the  business  ?  There  are  three  classes 
of  growers,  and  one  only  will  declare  that  a  pre- 
pared border  with  turfy  loam  and  other  things  are 
necessary  for  the  Vine.  When  the  natural  soil  o£ 
a  garden  is  good  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  a 
prepared  border  is  not  necessary  to  the  produc- 
tion of  good  (irapes.  Well-prepared  Vines  are 
necessary  to  begin  with  and  they  should  be  well 
planted,  using  some  good  soil  about  the  roots. 
Stagnant  water  must  not  be  allowed  about  the 
roots,  and  to  make  sure  that  this  will  not  happen, 
the  land  should  be  drained  .3  feet  deep.  Trench 
the  soil  up  2  feet  and  incorporate  with  it  a  good 
dressing  of  manure,  half-Inch  bones  and  mortar 
rubbish,  or,  what  is  even  better,  plaster  rubbish. 
No  one  thinks  of  preparing  expensive  borders  for 
Apple  trees  or  Pear  trees,  and  yet  magnificent 
fruit  is  obtained  from  such  trees.  All  that  thej' 
need  is  the  same  that  Vines  recpiire ;  the  soil 
trenched  up  and  mortar  rubbish  added  to  heavy 
soils  that  contain  no  lime.  The  Vine  is  not  more 
nice  in  its  re(iuirements  than  any  other  fruit  tree. 
All  that  is  really  required  is  cleanliness.  See  that 
the  Vines  are  kept  in  a  healthy  growing  condition 
by  attending  well  to  the  ventilation  of  the  house. 
The  great  thing  is  to  see  that  in  summer  when 
the  Vines  are  in  free  growth  the  ventilators  are 
opened  a  little  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  air 
must  be  gradually  admitted  until  the  maximum  is 
reached  about  10  or  11  o'clock.  Water  very  freely 
indeed  when  the  Vines  are  making  roots  rapidly 
after  the  (irapes  are  set.  Manure  water  will  suit 
thein  at  that  time.  A  good  plan  is  to  spread  some 
rich  manure  over  the  surface  of  the  border  and 
water  through  it.  J.  DotJGLAS, 


Protecting  Figs. — Some  may  say  this  is  not 
necessary.  It  is  true  Figs  do  not  need  it  in  some 
places  where  the  climate  is  mild  or  where  the  wood 
gets  very  hard.  In  this  garden  I  tind  it  an  advantage 
to  protect  the  slioots  in  winter.  The  trees  are  growing 
against  the  south  and  east  walls.  My  method  is  to 
cover  them  lightly  with  Fir  or  Yew  branches.  I  well 
remember  many  years  ago  when  li^ang  at  Rood  Ashto?i, 
that  the  plan  adopted  there  was  to  unnail  the  trees, 
tie  the  branches  together,  and  cover  them  with  straw 
for  the  winter. — .1.  C.  F. 

Market  Grapes.  —  Will  you  allow  nie  to 
correct  an  error  in  my  remarks  on  this  subject  at 
page  1.  Instead  of  3d.  per  lb.  being  in  many 
instances  the  net  returns  for  Alicante  (irapes,  it 
should  be  9d.  per  lb.  One  may  always  calcul.ate 
on  the  exjienses  incurred  in  marketing  (irapes  at 
from  2d  to  3d.  per  lb.  It  costs  as  much  ])er  lb. 
for  carriage,  porterage  and  market  toll  for  a 
basket  of  low-priced  Gra])es  as  when  good  prices 
can  bo  made  of  them.  In  this  respect  growers  of 
high  class  fruit  enjoy  considerable  advantage. — 
J.  C.  H. 

Apple  Bedfordshire  Foundling. —  This  is 
well  adapted  fur  garden  cailture.  The  tree  is  of 
rather  dwarf  growth,  the  crop  is  regular  and  cer- 
tain and  the  fruit  large  and  handsome.  As  a 
cooking  .\pplc  it  is  first-class,  and  in  some 
seasons  quite  lit  for  dessert,  kce[iing7pluiiip  antl 
sounil  up  till  March.  Bedfordshire  Foundling  is 
worthy  of  extended  cultivation,  for  good  sound 
English  Apiiles  are  never  too  plentiful  after 
Christmas,  and  glutted  markets  in  tlie  earlier  ]iart 
of  the  season  appear  likely  to  leave  us  with  a 
great  scarcity  in  the  sprino-  — K. 
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NARROW  WATER   PARK,    CO.    DOWN, 

IRELAND. 

N.4RKf;w  Water  Ca.stle,  built  about  55  years 
ago  or  ^.1,  stands  near  to  a  much  older  castel- 
lated structure  by  tlie  side  of  the  Newry  rivei'. 
The  modern  castle  stands  in  a  gently  undu- 
lating and  well-wooded  park  of  many  acres, 
and  the  grounds  surrounding  the  mansion  were 
an-anged  and  planted  by  tlie  late  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton  in  his  characteristic  manner.  Some  of 
the  forest  trees  here  are  very  Hne.  Evergi-een 
Oaks  are  especially  luxuriant,  as  also  are 
Sycamores  and  Limes.  Of  the  Beech  there  are 
splendid  specimens,  and  there  are  fine  examines 
of  the  choicer  kinds  of  lawn  trees  and  Pontic 
Rhododendrons.  One  single  specimen  of  the 
last-named  shrub  is  a  tall  and  spreading  mass 
some  75  yards  in  circumference.  The  noble 
examples  of  Portugal  Laiu'els  here  are  also 
worth  a  long  journey  to  see  and  admire,  with 
their  wide-spreading  branches  and  dense  dark 
green  CameUia-like  leaves.  Irish  Yews  are 
also  gigantic,  and  Araucaria  imbricata  also  does 
well.  There  are  fine  examples  of  Magnolia 
acuminata  and  Fraxinus  urnus  or  '"Manna  Ash," 


stately  Ash  tree,  to  the  top  of  which  the 
Travellers  Joy  has  climbed.  Its  cable  or 
rope-like  stems  swinging  in  the  breeze  really 
remind  one  of  the  Llianas  of  the  trojiics,  while 
in  autumn  and  winter  its  seed-heads  in  dense 
clusters  shine  like  burnished  silver  in  the  sun. 
Of  all  climbers  for  quickly  diaping  arches  or 
railings,  pergolas,  balconies,  or  trees  this  native 
Clematis  Vitalba  is  one  of  tlie  best,  being  at  all 
seasons  beautiful  even  when  devoid  of  leaves, 
while  it  grows  far'  more  rapidly  than  do  most 
climbers  in  such  wind-swept  situations. 

As  you  slowly  ascend  the  lawn  slopes  above 
the  housS  you  get  the  most  delicious  peeps  and 
views.  Apart  from  its  noble  trees,  woods, 
plantations,  and  smooth  lawns,  there  is  at 
NaiTow  Water  one  of  the  boldest  and  best,  be- 
cause most  natural,  of  rock  gardens  I  have  ever 
seen.  It  has  the  merit  of  titting  the  place,  and 
the  stones  of  which  it  is  mainly  composed  are 
in  many  cases  enormous  natural  boulders 
covered  with  Mosses  and  Lichens,  Saxifrages 
and  Fej'ns,  so  as  to  individually  become  little 
rock  gardens  of  themselves,  appearing  to  spring 
or  crop  up  naturally  from  a  carpet  of  Megaseas, 
Bamboos,  Osmundas,  and  other  hardy  Ferns. 


(liinnera  mayiicata  at  Narrow  ^Yater  Park.     TSngrnred  fm  The  G.lUDEN/i'om  a  phutni/j-uph 
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while  Hickory  ti'ees  and  conifers  such  asCupres- 
sus  erecta  viridis,  Pinus  Pinsajjo,  and  varie- 
gated and  golden  Irish  Yews  are  most  effective 
as  seen  on  the  green  turf  among.st  other  good 
trees. 

Camellias  are  hardy  and  healthy  on  a  wall, 
and  fine  bushes  of  the  old  white  Azalea  do 
well  here,  as  also  do  the  rugose-leaved  Vine 
and  Garrya.  The  "Snowy  Mespilus,"  or 
Amelanchier,  is  lovely  in  spring  when  covered 
with  flowers  and  its  tender  young  leafage,  as 
also  when  touched  with  glowing  colour  in 
autumn.  Pyrus  spectabilis  is  another  tree 
of  large  size  and  very  free-H(jwering.  Here 
also  the  seedless  Barberry  is  scarlet  with  fruit 
hanging  in  festoons,  just  when  the  leaves  of  the 
Horse  Chestnut  are  dyed  with  crimson  and  gold 
after  the  first  fri5sts  of  Sei>tember  or  Octoljer. 

The  broad  lawns  heie  lie  vip  a  hill  slope  ; 
behind  the  house  and  from  various  well  selected 
points  very  fine  views  are  ol.itainable  towards 
Carlingford  Lough,  from  which  on  the  right 
ri.ses  the  nolilo  lieadland  or  mountain  of  the 
same  name,  the  great  range  of  the  Mourne 
Mountiins  stretching  farther  away.  There  is 
a  well-planted  tiower  garden  on  the  terrace 
near  the  house,  and  in  one  corner  is  a  tall  and 


Other  of  these  great  boulder  stones  are  densely 
covered  with  Hypericum  reptans  and  Cotoneas- 
ter  thymifolia,  and  one  notable  examjjle  lich  in 
Moss  and  Lichen  rises  from  a  sjjreading  mass  of 
the  dwarf  Thujopsis  hetevirens  only  a  foot  in 
height,  but  fully  8  feet  in  diameter.  There  are 
one  or  two  bold  stone  arches,  or  rather  square- 
headed  stone  doorways,  covei'ed  with  I\y,  that 
lends  to  them  an  air  of  antiquity,  and  you  can 
pass  through  one  of  these  and  descend  a  rude 
stone  stair  into  a  rocky  valle}-  that  is  one  of  the 
best  features  of  the  place,  and  inw.  that  lends 
seeming  heightand  dignity  tothehigher  portions, 
covered  with  the  larger  and  taller  growing 
vegetation. 

The  focus  spot,  if  I  may  use  the  expression, 
of  the  rock  garden  is  afforded  bj'  one  of  the 
most  i-em,irkable  hardy  fine-foliaged  jilants  ever 
introduced  to  Europe,  viz.,  Gunnera  manieata. 
The  illu.stration  gives  a  glimpse  of  this  great 
Gunnera  manieata,  perhaps  the  largest  sjieci- 
men  in  the  British  Islands,  as  it  grows  on 
the  rockery  at  Narrow  Water  Park.  This 
sjiecies,  introduced  to  our  gardens  some  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years  ago,  is  oidy  ju.st  now 
receiving  the  attention  it  really  deserves. 
One  of  the  early  records  of  this  species  seems 


to  be  that  of  Mr.  AV.  Bull  in  his  catalogue  for 
18G7,  where  it  appears  to  have  been  ofl'ered  for 
the  first  time  at  Ij  guineas  jjer  plant. 

Chanuerops  excelsa  here  grows  fresh  and 
healthy,  and  is  fully  8  feet  high,  having  thirty- 
six  splendid  leaves,  and  Cordyline  australis  is 
10  feet  or  more,  and  last  year  flowered  and 
seeded  for  the  first  time  near  Newry.  Lepto- 
spennum  grandiflorum  has  grown  10  feet. 
Azara  microphylla  is  2  feet  taller,  and  scents 
the  whole  place  with  its  vanilla-like  aroma 
when  its  greenish  yellow  flowers  appear.  Rho- 
dodendron l)arbatum  is  9  feet  high,  so  also  is 
the  greatdeaved  Erioljotryajaponica,  or  Loi|uat 
of  Japan,  now  to  be  known  as  Photinia. 
Several  dense  shrubs  of  the  glossy-leaved 
Pittosporum  Mayi  are  12  feet  in  height,  and 
Daphne  Ma;'.eli  and  Coronilla  glauca  form 
enonnous  spreading  masses,  as  also  does  Wood- 
wardia  radicans,  perhaps  the  largest  of  all  Ferns 
really  hardy  in  this  locality.  Yuccas,  Bamboos, 
and  Phormiums  in  variety  are  as  fresh  and 
as  healthy  as  if  in  a  temperate  house,  per- 
haps healthier,  and  certainly  far  more  vigor- 
ous. A  large  Date  Palm  and  Yucca  aloifolia 
variegata  have  both  been  out  here  for  four 
years. 

During  spring  and  early  summer  the  place  is 
a  very  pr.radise  of  bulbous  plants— Snowdrops, 
Crocuses,  Narcissi,  Irises,  Liliums,  itc.  Never 
have  I  seen  Iris  K;empferi  (Iris  laevigata  vars.)  so 
tall,  stately  and  free  flowering  as  here,  some  of  the 
strongest  varieties  having  flower-stems  over  5 
feet  high.  Lilies  of  all  the  best  sorts  succeed 
them,  while  Iti  winter  and  early  spring  the 
Lenten  Roses  or  Hellebores  of  the  H.  orientalis 
section  grow  rampant,  huge  masses  of  rose, 
white  and  purple  bells  dangling  from  their  pale 
green,  red  or  purple  dotted  stems. 

Inadet'i^,  "'-'l'  •''■"'^  moist  bog  bed  many  of  the 
Primulas,  such  as  P.  rosea,  P.  sikkimensis, 
P.  capitata,  P.  japonica,  P.  cashmeriana,  P. 
Sieboldi  and  many  others,  are  beautiful  in  their 
season,  while  the  Canadian  Mocassin  Flower, 
or  Cypripedium  spectabile,  is  as  free  as  in 
its  native  woods,  if  not  even  taller  and  more 
free-flowering.  Funkias  of  all  the  finer  kinds, 
Sarracenias  and  Trinity  Flowers,  or  Trilliums, 
are  equally  happy,  and  the  liare  surfaces  of 
mas.sy  boulders  above  them  bear  spreading 
colonies  of  Cobweb  Houseleeks,  Diauthus  al- 
pinus,  Veronicas  and  Silene  virginica.  In  one 
deep  rich  nook  the  purple-.spired  Orchis  latifolia 
grows  3  feet  in  height,  and  (J.  foliosa,  its  noble 
relative  from  Madeira,  is  nearly  as  luxuriant 
and  even  more  handsome.  There  is  also  a  very 
handsome  corner  full  of  the  bpmzy  leaves  of 
Rodgersia  podophylla,  and  in  the  summer-time 
these  leaves,  nearly  3  feet  in  diameter  and  of  a 
red-brown  colour,  are  most  eflective  as  con- 
trasted with  the  slender  shafts  of  Bamboos  and 
the  cut-leaved  Fern  fronds  near  them.  It  is 
quite  impossible  to  enumerate  one-half  the  rare 
or  interesting  plants  with  which  this  rock  gar- 
den is  fimiished,  as  it  is  also  to  fully  express 
the  luxuriant  state  of  growth  in  which  most  of 
them  appear. 

In  the  spring  all  the  best  double  and  single 
Primroses  atul  Polyanthuses  nestle  near  the 
mossy  stones  with  Anemones  and  the  choicer 
sorts  of  Scpiills.  Spring-time  is,  perhaps,  the 
best  time  in  which  to  see  Narrow  Water,  when 
the  knolls  in  the  park  are  golden  with  double 
Daffodils  in  such  solid  masses  as  only  come  to 
pass  with  age  on  a  suitable  soil.  It  is  then 
very  pleasant  to  see  the  snowy  Black- 
thorn and  the  silky  green  tassels  of  the 
Larch  and  the  olive  buds  showing  on  the 
gnarled  Oak  trees,  while  the  woods  and  sunny 
glades  in  copse  and  plantation  are  aglow  and 
sweet    with    wild    Primroses,    Bluebells,    and 
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wood  Anemones,  of  great  variety  in  size  and 
hue  of  blossom.  Major  and  Mrs.  Hall  are 
justly  proud  of  Narrow  Water,  and,  wishing 
others  to  share  their  own  enjoyment  as  far  as 
practicable,  they  open  the  grounds  once  a  week 
to  all  comers,  and  many  tourists  and  visitors 
from  the  adjacent  watering  places  of  Warren- 
point,  Rostrevor,  and  other  places  along  this 
mild  and  invigorating  coast  line  avail  them- 
selves of  a  privilege  that  is  highly  prized.  To 
Mr.  Morrison,  who  is  gardener  and  steward, 
great  credit  is  due  for  the  good  taste  and 
keeping  bestowed  on  the  whole  place,  as  also  to 
Mr.  Thos.  Smith,  of  Newry,  to  whom  the 
designing  and  practical  carrying  out  of  the 
noble  rock  garden  are  due.  The  more  one  sees 
of  Nan-ow  Water,  the  more  enjoyable  it  seems 
to  be.  F.  W.  BuRBiDGE. 


Stove   and   Greenhouse. 


GIANT  PLANTS  AT  REST. 
I  HAVE  frequently  ins]5ected  Mr.  Cypher's  plants 
when  in  the  exhibition  tent,  and  it  occurred  to 
me  that  much  useful  knowledge  might  be  gained 
by  a  visit  when  they  were  in  their  winter  cpiarters 
Personally,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  foundation  of 
much  of  the  success  that  attends  the  grower's 
efforts  is  laid  during  the  \\inter,  or  far  more  so 
than  most  of  us  are  aware  of. 

Hard-wooded  plants,  and  Ericas  in   particular, 
are  always  a  strong  feature  in   Mr.  Cypher's  col- 
lections of  specimen  plants,  and  in  all  probability 
that  exhibitor  has  the  finest  lot  of  plants   of  the 
latter  in  the  country,  and  perliajjs  in  the  world. 
A  house  situated  on  higher  ground  than  the  rest 
of  the  glass  structure's  has  not  long  since  been 
built  specially  for  Heaths.      It  is  50   feet  long 
and  24  feet  wide,  and  is  well  filled  with  specimen 
and    half-specimen   plants,    all    in    most    perfect 
health.     With  these  are  associated   several  ivery 
fine   specimen    Phtenocomas,    which    promise    to 
flower  very  abundantly  next  season.     This  house 
is  kept  very  cool  and  airy,  only  enough   fire-heat 
being  turned  on  to  just  keep  out  severe  frosts. 
As    Mr.    Cypher    pointed   out,    moie    Ericas   are 
killed  by  haphazard  watering  than  from  any  other 
cause.     If  those  in  charge  wait  till  the  pots  rattle 
when    rapped    with    the     knuckles,    irreparable 
injury  will  have  been  done,  while  souring  of  .soil 
consequent  ujion  a  free  use  of  water  will  lia\-e  an 
etjually   bad  ending.     The  same  man  should   g;o 
over    the    plants    occasionally,    and    when    it   is 
thought  water  is  needed,  this  should  be   pure  and 
given  freely.     All  the  specimens  are  raised  well 
up  to  the  glass  and  stand  just  clear  of  each  other. 
Other  hard- wooded  or  New  Holland  plants occui)y 
a  considerably  larger  house  than  that  devoted  to 
Ericas.       In    this   structure    are    placed    several 
large    specimens   of    Erica    Cavendishi    and    E. 
depressa,  these  being  crowded  out  from  the  Heath 
house.     They  are  grown  principally  for  the  May 
shows,  and   seeing   that  they  only   flower  freely 
every    second     year,     diqilicates    are    absolutely 
necessary.       Near    to    these    are    several    grand 
specimens    of     Hedaroma    fuchsioides     and     H. 
tulipifera,  all  being   well  set  with    flower   buds, 
both  varieties  flowering  during   May  and  June. 
Aphelexis  macrantha  jjurpurea  will  be  ready  for 
exhibition    in     May,    this    being    another    very 
<lifhcult  plant  to  kee|)  in  good  health.     Boronia 
hctera|iliylla  is  now  sliowiiig  buds,  and  will  be  in 
full     flower   next    May.       Dracophylliim    gracile 
is     a     little    later     and     ecpially    promising     in 
appearance.     With   these   are   several   extra  fine 
plants  of  Pimelea  Hondersoni  and   P.  spcetabilis 
with  their  buds  just   forming.     These   will  be  in 
flower  in  June,  being  cut  hack  freely  after  flower- 
ing is  over,  and  repotted,  if  need  be,  at  the  same 
time.     Cra^sula  or  Kalo.santlics  coecinea  promises 
to  be  exceptionally  goo  1  next  summer.     Of  tliis 
again  it  is  necessary  to  have  two  sets  of  plants,  ai 
they  ne\'er  flower  well  two  years  in  succession . 


At  Cheltenham  two  or  three  large  pans  are  an- 
nually filled  with  cuttings  or  newly-rooted  plants, 
and  it  is  these  that  in  the  course  of  about  two 
years  arc  grown  to  exhibition  size.  It  is  the  only 
soft-wooded  plant  grown  in  this  great  cool  house, 
and  specimens  of  it  are  much  valued  on  account 
of  the  rich  colour  associating  well  with  and 
brightening  iq)  other  show  plants  in  the  same 
collection. 

A  fairly  large  well-heated  house  is  devoted  to 
Allamandas,  the  favourite  varieties  being  Hender- 
soni,  nobilis  and  grandiflora.  During  the  early 
jjart  of  the  winter  they  are  kept  on  the  dry  side 
and  well  up  to  the  glass  with  a  view  to  rijiening 
the  wood  thoroughly.  During  the  first  week  in 
January  all  are  cut  hard  back  to  near  the  old 
wood  and  at  once  repotted,  the  old  ball  of  soil  and 
roots  being  freely  reduced  at  the  time.  They  are 
re-started  in  a  strong  top  and  bottom-heat,  the 
Ijots  being  set  on  a  oed  of  well-)5re])ared  stable 
manure,  and  for  a  time  very  carefully  watered. 
The  young  growths  being  close  up  to  the  glass 
soon  commence  flowering,  and  are  trained  in  suffi- 
ciently good  time  to  allow  the  flowers  and  leaves 
to  recover  their  natural  position.  A  fine  lot  of 
Ixoras  is  to  be  seen  in  another  house,  all  being 
in  active  growth.  In  the  autumn,  or  as  soon  as 
they  are  out  of  flower,  these  Ixoras  are  given  a 
short  rest  in  a  cool  house,  when  they  are  cut  back 
and  placed  in  a  fairly  strong  heat.  If  a  shift  is 
needed  this  is  given  just  when  the  plants  are 
breaking  afresh  after  pruning.  Clerodendron 
Balfouri  and  C.  speciosum  are  very  effective 
show  plants,  but  are  frequently  lost  during 
tlie  winter  owing  to  the  impression  that  they 
may  safely  be  rested  in  a  cool  house.  Instead  of 
this,  Mr.  Cypher  adopts  the  plan  of  keeping  them 
only  a  little  on  the  dr}'  side  in  an  ordinary  stove 
temperature  and  never  loses  a  plant.  A  succes- 
sion is  obtained  by  starting  the  plants  at  intervals 
in  the  S))ring,  those  wanted  in  August  being  re- 
tarded as  long  as  it  can  safely  be  done.  It  is 
also  thought  to  be  a  mistake  to  submit  Bougain- 
villeas  to  a  very  low  temperature,  an  interme- 
diate house  best  suiting  them  when  at  rest. 
These  agam  are  as  hard  pruned  as  Allamandas, 
the  young  well-ripened  growths  being  cut  back 
to  within  about  two  joints  of  the  old  wood.  They 
are  introduced  into  a  gentle  heat  early  in  the 
spring  if  wanted  in  flower  during  the  early  part 
of  the  summer,  a  cooler  house  answering  best  in 
the  case  of  those  to  be  at  their  best  in  August. 
Stephanotis  floriliunda  is  another  indispensable 
show  plant,  and  of  this  there  are  at  least  six  each 
growing  in  a  large  pot.  In  the  autumn  these 
have  the  trellises  taken  from  them,  and  are 
then  freely  thiinied  out  prior  to  being  trained 
thinly  over  the  roof  of  an  intermediate  house. 
As  the}'  are  wanted  in  flower  the  plants  are  intro- 
duced into  a  brisk  stove  heat  and  again  trained 
over  the  roof,  wliere  they  break  very  regularly, 
commencing  to  flower  at  once,  being  trellised 
only  long  enough  for  the  flowers  to  draw  up  to 
the  lighl.  Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  of  wliich 
only  the  finest  forms  are  grown,  is  kept  in  a  lean 
to  house  against  a  north  wall,  this  suiting  the 
plants  well  all  the  year  round.  They  are  re- 
potted if  need  be  dii'ectly  after  tliey  liave  done 
flowering,  and  the  temperature  of  the  house  is  kept 
at  50°  to  55°.  At  the  present  time  they  are  growing 
strongly.  Several  liuge  Pancratiums  are  being 
rested  in  a  moderately  ^varm  house,  these  being 
wanted  in  flower  in  August.  Lapagerias,  of 
which  there  are  several  large  S|)ecimens  of  superior 
forms,  are  re-tubbed  in  the  autumn  when  a  shift 
is  necessary,  and  during  the  winter  are  subjected 
to  a  little  heat  with  a  view  to  having  an  early 
growth,  Lapagerias  too  often  bijiiig  a  little  too 
late  in  flowering.  Active  growth  is  now  taking 
|jlace.  Most  of  the  large  old  specimens  of  Statice 
I)rofusa  are  also  kept  in  this  intermediate  tempe- 
rature, as  they  are  found  to  tlnivo  best  when  so 
treated.  Most  of  them  are  growing  strongly  and 
promise  to  flower  abundantly. 

A  very  laigc  span-roofed  house  is  principally 
given  up  to  Crotons,  but  before  alluding  more  fully 
to  these  I  must  first  describe  the  treatment  given 
to  l)ipla<lenias.     A  long  row  of  these  on  balloon- 


shaped  trellises  is  arranged  down  one  side  of  the 
Croton  house,  a  strong  moist  heat  suiting  both 
classes  of  ])lants.  The  Dipladenias,  instead  of 
being  kept  in  a  semi-dormant  state  all  the  winter, 
are  started  into  growth  after  a  very  short  rest  in 
heat.  The  young  shoots  are  many  of  them 
already  2  feet  long,  and  trained  up  to  the 
roof  by  means  of  connecting  strings.  These 
young  growths  will  be  stopjied  early  in  the  spring 
with  a  view  to  increasing  the  number  of  flowering 
shoots,  the  training  being  deferred  till  the  plants 
are  well  in  bloom.  Mr.  Cypher  always  shows 
extra  fine  and  very  richly  coloured  Crotons, 
and  his  treatment  of  them  during  the  winter 
was  somewhat  different  to  what  I  expected  to 
find.  If  it  is  necessary  to  cut  any  back 
or  to  shorten  straggling  shoots,  this  is  done 
directly  the  exhibiting  season  is  over.  As  it 
happens,  many  of  them,  notably  the  jilants  of  C. 
angustifi ilium,  are  not  cut  back  at  all,  especially 
if  the  old  leaves  stand  well.  It  is  in  the  autumn, 
or  when  active  growth  re-commences,  that  the  re- 
potting is  done,  though  this  detail,  again,  is  not 
alwaj's  thought  necessary,  some  of  the  finest 
plants  remaining  in  the  same  pots  for  several  years 
in  succession.  During  the  winter  the  plants  are 
subjected  to  a  strong  heat  and  moist  atmosphere, 
and  the  early  growth  thus  promoted  has  a  good 
opportunity  of  colouring  beautifidly  before  the 
shows  are  numerous  ;  whereas,  in  very  many  other 
instances  Crotons  are  not  well  coloured  till  the 
autumn.  One  of  the  latest  additions  to  Mr. 
Cypher's  ranges  of  glass  is  a  Palm  house  84  feet 
long,  30  feet  wide  and  about  '20  feet  liigh.  This 
is  well  filled  with  a  fine  collection  of  Palms,  the 
majority  of  which  are  in  perfect  liealth  and  with- 
out a  blemish.  Many  huge  specimens  are  in  this 
house,  and  it  is  surprising  how  they  can  bo  got 
about  the  country  without  suffering  great  injury. 
Mr.  Cypher  believes  in  keeping  all  Palms  in  as 
small  pots  and  tubs  as  i^ossible,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  they  may  be  easily  interfered  with  too 
often.  A  fairly  brisk  heat  is  given,  and  a  moist 
atmos])here  is  necessary,  or  otherwise  red  spider 
is  liable  to  disfigure  the  leaves.  In  each  and  every 
case  throughout  the  nursery  there  is  a  goodly 
number  of  young  plants,  or  what  are  termed  half 
specimens,  being  prepared  to  take  the  [)lace  of 
any  that  no  longer  do  credit  to  their  owner,  and 
a  similar  practice  must  prevail  where  other  exhi- 
bitors would  be  constantly  successful  in  winning 
prizes.  M.  H. 


BOUVARDIAS. 

There  is  very  little  difficulty  in  growing  Bouvar- 
dias  when  required  for  cut  bloom  only,  but  to 
make  good  pot  [jlants  and  flower  them  well  thej' 
retpiire  a  little  more  management,  and  it  is  not 
all  the  sorts  that  will  make  compact  flowering 
specimens.  Of  white  varieties  tlio  most  conqjact 
is  candidissima  ;  this  will  flower  well  when  about 
8  inches  high,  and  plants  which  have  been  stopped 
evenly  will  form  a  round  mass  of  pure  white 
bloom.  Jasminoides  paniculata  is  another  good 
dwarf-growing  kind  with  rather  larger  flowers, 
which  are  produced  in  large  loose  trusses.  Bridal 
Wreath  may  be  especially  recommended  ;  the 
flowers  are  nearly  as  large  as  tliose  of  Humboldti, 
but  have  a  shorter  tube.  Purity  is  another  fine 
white,  but  not  so  vigorous  as  those  named  above. 
President  Cleveland  is  the  finest  scarlet  either 
for  pots  or  cutting  from,  and  Mrs.  Robert  (ireen 
the  Ijcst  pink.  The  three  best  doubles  are  Alfred 
Neuner,  white;  President  (larfield,  pink;  and 
Hogarth  ilore-pleno,  scarlet.  Cut-back  plants 
are  usually  considered  best  for  making  good  stuff 
for  earl}'  flowering,  l)ut  cuttings  struck  in 
February  will  make  good  jjlaMts  for  autumn 
flowering.  The  cut-back  plants  sliould  be  seleetc<l 
from  those  with  well-ripened  wood,  and  may  be 
pruned  back  about  tliis  time.  Tlie  soil  should  be 
(piito  dry  in  tlie  pots  before  cutting  them.  After 
they  are  pinned  the  plants  should  be  kept  on  a  dry 
stage  or  shelf  where  they  arc  well  exposed  to  tho 
'light,  and  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  tenqierature. 
'  If  .syringed  about  once  a  day,  they  will  get  quite 
'  as  much  moisture  as  they  will   re(iuire   until  they 
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have  well  started  into  growth.  After  they  are  well 
started  they  should  be  shaken  out  and  iiuttuil 
back  into  smaller  pots ;  when  this  is  done  the  plants 
may  be  plunged  in  a  little  bottom  lieat,  and 
if  kept  close  for  a  few  days  they  will  soon 
make  a  fresh  start.  I  do  not  care  to  stop  the 
plants  the  first  time  until  they  have  made  a  good 
growth  ;  they  may  then  be  pinched  back  nearly 
close  to  the  old  wood.  AH  the  shoots  should  be 
stopped  at  the  same  time,  or  the  plants  cannot  be 
got  into  even  shape  for  flowering.  ;Bouvarc'.ias  are 
often  grown  too  warm.  They  maj'  have  a  little 
warmth  to  start  them  into  growth,  but  when  well 
established  they  like  plenty  of  air  and  all  the  sun 
and  light  that  can  be  given  them.  A  pit  where 
the  lights  can  be  taken  off  in  all  favourable 
weather  suits  them  better  than  being  kept  en- 
tirely under  glass,  or  they  may  be  grown  out  of 
doors  altogether  during  the  summer-time.  In  a 
sheltered  position  Humboldti  corymbiflora  makes 
a  fine  border  plant,  and  will  flower  much  better 
than  when  grown  in  pots.  This  reiiuires  larger 
pots  than  the  dwarf  varieties,  and  it  should  not 
be  stopped  so  late  in  the  season. 

When  plants  are  required  to  flower  at  a  certain 
time,  this  must  be  regulated  by  the  stopping. 
Some  sorts  come  in  more  quickly  than  others. 
Candidissima  may  be  stopped  cpiite  a  fortnieht 
later  to  be  in  flower  at  the  same  time  as  Presi- 
dent Cleveland,  while  Humboldti  would  be  quite 
a  month  later  than  most  sorts.  To  flower  about 
the  middle  of  September,  the  ordinary  sorts  maj' 
be  stopped  for  the  last  time  towards  the  end  of 
July. 

Bouvardias  will  grow  in  any  ordinary  compost, 
but  I  prefer  good  fibrous  loam,  leaf-mould,  some 
well-rotted  manure,  and  a  good  sprinkling  of 
sharp  sand,  potting  moderately  firm.  Watering 
must  be  carefully  attended  to,  either  excess  being 
sure  to  damage  the  slender  thread-like  roots.  Soot 
water  may  be  used  freely  both  for  syringing  and 
watering,  and  will  help  to  keep  the  plants  clean 
and  healthy.  F.  H. 


spring  and  then  sown.  If  treated  as  (iloxinias, 
that  is,  sown  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  simiily 
co\'ered  with  a  pane  of  glass,  and  placed  in  the 
stove,  these  Begonias  quickly  make  their  appear- 
ance, and  as  soon  as  large  enough  to  handle  they 
should  be  pricked  off.  They  will  not  be  long 
before  they  are  read}'  for  pDtting  singly  into 
small  pots,  and  then  the}'  soon  develop  some  very 
interesting  features.  In  some  the  leaves  are 
silvery-white,  in  others  the  same  ground  colour 
dotted  witli  green,  while  some  are  striped  and 
banded,  spotted  and  freckled  in  various  ways,  it 
being  scarcely  possible  to  find  two  exactly  alike. 
The  first  time  I  raised  a  number  in  this  way  I 
flattered  myself  when  the  plants  were  young  that 
there  would  be  several  distinct  forms,  but  as  the 
foliage  matured,  a  good  many  prominent  features 
disappeared,  leaving,  however,  a  varied  and  re- 
Ijresentative  batch  of  fine-foliaged  Begonias.  In 
pots  4  inches  or  a  inches  in  diameter  the.se  seed- 
ling Begonias  make  very  useful  plants  for  decora- 
tion. H.  P. 


FINE-LEAVED  BEGONIAS. 

The  pretty  illustration  of  a  fine-leaved  Begonia 
in  The  G.\rden'  (p.  603)  reminds  one  that  in 
many  cases  these  ornamental  foliaged  plants  are 
not  grown  so  successfully  as  was  the  case  a  few 
years  ago.  It  is  very  seldom  that  one  sees  a 
collection  of  them  in  any  of  our  [jlant  nurseries, 
and  when  present  they  are  by  no  means  invariably 
in  a  ha]ipy  state,  and  I  hear  that  some  of  our  con- 
tinental neighbours  experience  much  more  diffi- 
culty witli  them  than  was  formerly  the  case. 
True,  a  few  varieties  are  grown  for  market,  and 
good  examples  of  them  may  be  met  with  in 
various  places,  but  only  a  few  of  the  strongest 
growers  are  em])loyed  for  this  purpose,  and  some 
of  the  prettiest  marked  are  among  the  most 
delicate.  Begonias  of  this  class  have  of  late 
years  become  liable  to  the  attacks  of  a  very  small 
kind  of  thrijis  of  a  yellowish  colour.  They  are 
so  minute,  that  a  good  deal  of  damage  may  be 
done  before  their  presence  is  suspected.  They 
attack  first  the  younger  leaves,  and  cause  them  to 
become  swollen  and  diseased-looking,  and  when  a 
plant  gets  into  this  state  it  is  very  difficult  to  get 
it  to  start  into  healthy  growth  again.  Continuous 
fumigation  is  fatal  to  the  thrips,  and  it  is  also 
liable  to  injure  the  leaves  of  the  Begonias.  These 
little  pests  are  certainly  greatly  on  the  increase 
throughout  the  country,  the  past  hot  summer 
being  especially  favourable  for  them.  They 
attack  a  great  many  different  plants,  a  very 
noticeable  one  besides  the  Begonias  being  the 
showy-flowered  Impatiens  Hawkeri,  with  v  hich 
they  often  play  great  havoc. 

These  Begonias  can,  as  stated,  be  easily  pro- 
pagated by  the  leaves,  and  besides  this  method  of 
increasing  them  it  is  very  interesting  to  raise 
them  from  seed.  The  seed  can  be  readily  saved 
if  a  few  diverse  forms  are  in  flower  together. 
They  can  then  beset  aside  in  a  dry  portion  of  the 
stove  and  intercrossed  with  each  other-.  The  seed 
as  it  ripens  should  be  kept  till  the  early  part  of  the 


BOMAREAS. 

The  cut  flowers  of  Bomarea  oligantba  and  B. 
patacocensis  that  were  sho^vn  at  the  December 
meeting    of    the    Royal    Horticultural  Society 
fi'om  Kew  Gardens  seemed  to  be  admired  by 
many,  and  no  wonder,  for  they  are  certainly 
beautiful  climbers,  and  in  the  depth  of  winter 
are  especially  welcome.     Still,  in  the   cut  state 
they  were  not  seen  to  the  ;iame  advantage  as 
when   growing,  as   then    their    large    pendent 
clusters  of   showy  blossoms   hanging  from  the 
roof  form  not  only  a  bright,  but  an  uncommon 
feature.     Though  there  are  not  many  species  of 
Bi.imarea  in  cultivation,  the  collection   of  tliern 
in  the  succulent  house  at  Kew  is,  at  all  events 
to  some,  the  most  interesting  feature  of  that 
structure,  and  it  is  very  seldom  at  any  period 
of  the  year  that  the  plants  are  without  flowers. 
About    ten    or    twelve    years    ago    Bomarcas 
promised   to  bound  at  once  into   great   po]ju- 
larity,    but   this   has  not   been   fulfilled.     The 
reason   of    the   impetus    just    then    given    to 
their  cultui'e  was  that  Bomarea  C'arderi,  intro- 
duced a  few  years  before,  was  (where  thoroughly 
established)   )iroducing    some    grand    heads    of 
blossoms,  and  other  new  species  had  been  in- 
troduced by  Messrs.  Shuttleworth  and  Carder. 
One  of   these  was  B.  patacocensis,  first  culti- 
vated under  the  name  of   B.    conferta,  and  as 
such  a  coloured  jjlate  of  it  was  given  in  The 
G.\RDEN,  January  27,  1883.    The  flowers  of  this 
are  of  a  bright  crimson  tint,  spotted,  tliougli  to  a 
less  extent  than  those  of  most  Bomareas,  with  a 
deeper  shade.     A  second  species  from  the  same 
source  is  B.  frondea,  also  the  subject  of  a  col- 
oured plate  in  The   Garden,   May  14,   1892. 
This  has  closely  packed  heads  of  orange-yellow 
flowers,  spotted  in  the  interior  with  crimson. 
The  individual  blooms  remind  one  to  a  great 
extent   of    those    of    Alstrnemeria    aurantiaca. 
Other  species  of  Bomarea  introduced  by  Messrs. 
Shuttleworth  and  Carder  about  the  same  time  as 
the  preceding  were  B,  Shuttleworthi,  said  to  have 
canary-yellow  flowers,  and  B.  Williamsi,in  which 
they  were  of  a  rose  tint,  but  both  of  these  are  very 
scarce  if  they  are  really  in  cultivation  now.     B. 
Carderi,  witli  large  heads  of  flowers,  which  are 
in  shape  a  good  deal  like  those  of  the  Lap.ageria, 
and  in  colour  jiink  spotted  with  brown,  is  one 
of  the  best,  that  is  when  a  good  form  is  obtained, 
for  I  have  noticed  a  deal  of  difference  in  this 
respect,   some   individuals  being  greatly  supe- 
rior to  others.     The  second  .species  shown  at  tlie 
Royal  Horticultural   Society's  meeting  was  B. 
oligantha,  which  is  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  B. 
Caldasiana,  figured  in  The  G.\ki>en,  August  (i, 
1881.      The    flowers  of    this   are  bright  yellow 
spotted    with    dark    brown.     It    is    especially 


wortliy  of  mention  as  being  the  most  continuous 
flowering  of  all  the  Bomareas,  as  a  succession  of 
blossoms  is  kept  up  for  months  together,  and 
then  the  seed  capsule  when  ripe  splits  open  and 
the  segments  curl  back,  thus  exposing  the  bright 
coral-red  seeds,  which  are  very  bright  and 
pretty. 

The  reason  that  many  failed  with  these  beau- 
tiful Bomareas  is,  1  think,  attributable  to  the 
fact  that  they  were  when  first  attention  was 
directed  to  their  merits  descrilted  as  greenhouse 
climbers,  and  this  scarcely  gives  an  idea  of  the 
treatment  they  require.  Of  course,  the  term 
greenhouse  is  a  somewhat  comprehensive  one, 
and  by  some  a  structure  bearing  that  designa- 
tion is  kept  several  degrees  warmer  than  by 
others,  and  a  house  from  which  frost  is  just  ex- 
cluded in  the  winter  and  no  more  is  not  favour- 
able to  these  climbing  Alstrcemeriads.  The  tem- 
perature of  an  intermediate  house,  or  what  is 
known  as  a  warm  greenhouse,  will  Just  suit 
these  Bomareas,  but  it  is  indispensable  that  it 
be  a  light  sunny  structure,  as  where  heavily 
shaded  the  flowers  are  of  a  much  paler  hue  than 
if  well  exposed  to  the  light.  H.  P. 


Laclienalias. — When  L.  Xelsoni  first  came 
out  I  quite  expected  it  would  soon  rank  among 
the  most  popular  market  plants.  However,  it 
has  not  yet  come  to  the  front,  but  I  still  think  it 
worthy  of  a  place.  When  at  Chiswick  some  years 
ago  I  received  two  bulbs  from  the  raiser,  and 
from  these  I  soon  worked  up  cpiite  a  good  stock. 
I  agree  with  the  cultural  remarks  of  Mr.  Craw- 
ford on  p.  573,  except  that  I  have  always  potted 
while  the  bulbs  were  dormant.  It  is  a  plant 
which  should  find  especial  favour  with  amateurs 
who  have  only  a  greenhouse.  So  long  as  the  frost 
does  not  touch  them,  the  cooler  they  can  be  kept 
the  better,  and  they  come  into  flower  at  mid- 
winter without  any  forcing.  Last  week  I  noted 
some  plants  of  L.  aurea  in  one  of  the  cool  houses 
at  Kew  ;  they  were  then  well  in  flower.  I  fancy 
tills  closely  resembles,  if  it  is  not  identical  with, 
L.  Nelsoni.  There  were  also  one  or  two  other  good 
sorts  in  flower  in  the  same  house.  Lachenalias 
are  not  liable  to  suffer  from  insect  pests,  which  is 
a  great  recommendation,  especially  in  mixed 
collections  of  plants. — A.  Hemslev. 

Bouvardia  Triomphe    de   Nancy  and  B. 

Sang  Lorraine. — In  reply  to  "  (i.  H.,'  I  believe 
the  former  has  now  become  extinct,  but  I  still 
grow  Sang  Lorraine.  When  well  managed  it 
does  fairly  well,  but  does  not  flower  until  much 
later  than  most  sorts,  and  if  stopjied  too  late  in 
the  autumn  it  will  not  flower  at  all.  The  colour 
is  very  good  and  the  trusses  large.  Victor 
Lemoiiie  is  another  which  was  sent  out  at  about 
the  same  time,  and  being  then  the  only  double 
reds,  they  were  thought  much  of.  I  believe  they 
originated  from  leiantha,  a  variety  with  soft 
woolly  leaves.  With  reference  to  the  pink  varie- 
ties, there  are  three,  all  of  which  are  sports — 
Maiden's  Blush  from  Hogarth,  Priory  Beauty 
from  elegans,  and  Mrs.  R.  Green  from  I'resident 
Cleveland.  1  often  wonder  why  people  will  still 
buy  Hogarth  when  both  elegans  and  President 
Cleveland  are  so  much  superior.  Where  variety  is 
required,  both  Priory  Beauty  and  Mrs.  R.  Green 
may  be  grown,  as  they  are  of  distinct  shades  of 
colour.  I  have  an  inquiry  respecting  Bride  of 
Brooklyn.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  this  is 
.synonymous  with  The  Bride,  or  Vreelandi,  which 
is  also  known  as  Davidsoni. — F.  H. 

Callicarpa  purpurea  — It  \ias  refreshing  to 
.see  this  fine  plant,  once  very  popular,  in  such  fine 
character  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Koyal  Horti- 
cultural Society.  Introduced  about  three-quarters 
of  a  century  ago,  it  was  at  once  largely  cullivated, 
but  of  late  years  has  been  elbowed  out  by  the  many 
novelties  in  stove  and  warm  greenhouse  plants. 
I  have  a  particular  fondness  for  it  because  it  is  one 
of  the  first  plants  with  which  1  became  .icciuaintcd 
when  1  first  went  to  work  in  a  garden  of  any  note, 
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and  I  remembered  it  well  growing  against  tlie 
back  wall  of  a  warm  conservatory.  It  is  a  plant 
well  adapted  for  winter  decoration  because  its 
insignificant  flowers  are  followed  by  clusters  of 
bright  shining  violet-coloured  berries,  so  thickly 
produced  when  the  plant  is  well  grown  as  to  bend 
down  the  brandies  by  their  weight,  and  they  re- 
main fresh  and  bright  for  several  months.  It  is 
because  plant  cultivators  have  formed  a  low  esti- 
mate of  its  value  that  it  is  much  less  grown 
than  it  deserves  to  be.  The  soil  best  suited  to  it 
is  eipial  parts  of  loam  and  psat  with  some  sand 
added.  Formerly  it  used  to  be  grown  as  a  speci- 
men plant  in  pats,  and  well  cultivated  proved 
very  effective  indeed.  It  is  well  that  illustrations 
of  growth  of  such  fine  old  plants  are  brought  to 
the  notice  of  the  public  at  tlie  meetings  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  elsewhere.  — R.  D. 

It   is   not   often    one   sees    this    fine    old 

plant  in  gardens  now,  and  we  were  reminded  of 
it  by  a  specimen  in  the  stove  at  Kew,  where  it 
forms  one  of  the  most  attractive  winter  features. 
At  one  time  it  was  much  more  grown,  but  the 
present  rage  for  Orchids  has  overshadowed  many 
stove  plants.  This  species  was  introduced  from 
India  in  lS-2-2,  and  if  the  flowers  are  in.significant, 
this  is  atoned  for  by  the  rich  profusion  of  glossy 
violet  coloured  berries,  whicli  wreathe,  so  to  say, 
the  long  slender  shoots.  C.  purpurea  is  the  chief 
species  in  this  genus,  but  there  are  others  suitable 
for  stove  cultivation,  .as  C.  japonica  and  C.  lanata, 
whilst  C.  americana  will  thrive  in  a  greenhouse, 
and  the  Chinese  C.  rubella  is  half-hardy. 


Orchids, 


CYPRIPEDIUM  TILLOSUM. 

Thi.s,  a  species  from  the  mountains  of  Tonga, 
in  Burmali,  was  sent  home  by  Mr.  Parish  s(.)nie 
forty  years  ago.  It  is  a  remarkably  showy 
species,  .although  not  so  richly  cohjured  as  many 
of  the  kinds  which  we  are  now  getting  from 
recent  importations  and  garden  hybrids.  C. 
villosum  and  C.  Boxalli,  which  is  made  a  variety 
of  it  by  many  growers,  are  veiy  effective  and 
lasting,  for  when  the  plants  are  in  good  health 
and  properly  mar.agcd,  they  will  retain  their 
blooms  in  full  beauty  for  two  or  three  n'lonths  ; 
indeed,  they  last  so  long  that  it  is  best  for  the 
health  of  the  plants  that  they  should  Ije  lelt 
for  only  about  two  months. 

This  being  a  mountain  species  can  l)e  gi-own 
by  many  amateurs  in  a  cool  house,  wliere  the 
leaves  do  not  get  so  smothered  witli  red  tliriiis 
as  in  the  case  of  those  sent  by  "G.  W."  He 
should  ]>]ace  the  plant  beneath  a  large  bell-glass, 
»eutly  fumigating  it  with  tobacco  paper  from 
time  to  time.  After  repeating  this  several  times 
a  day  fm-  about  a  week,  the  plant  should  be 
laid  on  its  side  and  well  syringed.  It  should 
then  V)e  removed  tj  a  cooler  and  moister  house 
than  that  in  which  it  has  been  kept.  C.  vil- 
losum anil  C.  Boxalli  require  to  be  grown  in 
pots,  Ijut  I  have  found  that  the  roots  like  to 
feel  the  side  of  the  pot.  The  pots  must  he  well 
drained,  and  I  have  ol)served  that  where  some 
limestone  has  been  mi.ved  with  the  soil  the 
plants  grow  more  vigorously  and  flower  more 
freely.  The  soil  should  consist  of  rough  peat, 
Sphagnum  Moss  and  light  turfy  loam.  It 
should  not  be  raised  above  the  rim  of  the  pot 
and  should  l)a  pressed  down  firmly,  for  firm 
potting  appears  to  suit  them.  In  tlie  summer 
months  the  warm  end  of  the  Odoiitoglo.ssum 
house  will  be  the  best  jilaco  to  grow  tlieni,  but 
in  the  winter  they  should  have  a  few  degrees 
more  warmtli  ;  at  the  sanu^  time  tlie  atTuospheri! 
may  be  kejjt  nicely  moist  and  tlic  plants  have  a 
fair  sup|ily  of  water  to  the  roots.    Cypripediums 


must  always  have  sufficient  water  at  the  roots  to 
ensure  their  leaves  being  green  and  healthy. 
Wm.  Hugh  Gowek. 


Laeliaanceps  ((.'.  C'/fi;/;/).— From  Percy  Lodge, 
\Vin<!hmore  Hill,  the  residence  of  Mr.  \V.  (.'. 
Walker,  comes  a  verj'  dark  coloiu-ed  form  of  this 
species.  It  comes  near  L.  anceps  Seottiana,  .and 
is  remarkable  for  its  richness  of  colour.  The  two 
Oncidium  Howers  represent  good  forms  of  0. 
(Iravesianuni. — W. 

Cattleya  Walkeriana.— From  F.  M.  Burton 
comes  a  very  tine  llovver  of  the  above-named 
species.  It  is  a  somewhat  singular  time  of  the 
year  to  find  it  in  bloom,  but  it  lacks  notliing 
through  flowering  in  the  short,  dark  daj-s  of 
winter.  The  sepals  and  petals  ai'e  light  ros}'- 
crimson  ;  the  small  side  lobes  of  the  lip  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  petals  ;  middle  lobe  a  dense 
rich  crimson,  M'ith  the  usual  li^ht  coloured  blotcli 
on  the  disc  ;  column  white.  It  is  the  finest  and 
richest  variety  that  has  ever  come  under  mv 
notice.— W.  H.  (',. 

Orchids  from  Weston-super-Mare.  —  Mr. 

A|)pleton  sent  me  on  the  1st  of  .January  a  very 
handsome  lot  of  Orchid  blooms.  First  of  all 
comes  a  fine  form  of  Lielia  anceps,  one  of  the  best 
I  have  seen.  Ladia  alliida  and  L.  albida  sulphurea 
were  also  included.  I  am  glad  to  hear  he  has 
obtained  sulphurea  from  among  typical  ]jlants. 
The  variety  of  Litlia  autumnalis  .sent  is  not  atro- 
rubens,  not  being  sufficiently  dark.  It  is  known 
as  Fosteriana.  Dendrobium  album  is  also  sent. 
The  sweetly  scented  rtowers  of  this  should  com- 
mend it  to  all  Orchid  growers. 

Coelogyne  cristata  hololeuoa. — From  (!. 
Iticlies  come  some  Hov\ers  of  tliis  choice  variety, 
whicliasintheold  species  are  pure  white  without  the 
yellow  blotch  on  the  lip.  It  is  one  of  those  Or- 
chids which  to  my  mind  loses  in  beauty  bj'  lieing 
pure  white.  Oelogynes,  if  grown  cool,  rei[uire 
putting  into  a  little  warmer  atmos|)here  to  fini.'sh 
up  their  bulbs,  and  liy  this  means  the  spikes  come 
more  vigorous,  and  the  blooms  of  tlie  white 
ilowering  varieties  do  not  become  spotted. — IJ. 

Vanda  ccerulesoens  Lowi. — .1.  Manning 
sends  a  Hower  of  what  a|)i)ears  to  be  this  variety. 
Although  imported  some  years  ago  by  Messrs. 
Low  and  Co.,  of  Chi|iton,  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
anything  like  so  common  as  the  typical  plant  or 
the  variety  Boxalli.  The  sepals  and  petals  of  tlie 
Hower  now  before  me  are  white  suffused  with 
lilac,  lip  rich  )inrple  tinged  with  llesh  colour.  This 
species  and  its  varieties  do  not  meet  with  the 
favour  which  they  really  deserve.  It  thi'ives  best 
in  baskets  and  Sph.agnum  Moss.  The  plants 
should  be  liberally  sup|)lied  with  w.ater  during 
the  growing  .season,  .and  never  be  kept  tlioroughly 
tlry.  It  commences  to  flower  at  this  time,  and 
continues  till  midsummer. — W. 

Odontoglossum  Rossi  majus. — This  variety 
is  present  in  all  good  collections,  and  it  is  .an  Or- 
chid amateurs  should  grow,  not  being  difficult  to 
manage,  wliilst  the  flowers  are  produced  freely  and 
remain  in  beauty  for  several  weeks.  The  colour 
vari.?s  considerably.  Sometimes  one  sees  very  fine 
varieties,  the  markings  on  the  sepals  intense  in 
colour,  set  off  by  the  spotless  white  petals  and  lip, 
except  for  the  yellow  cre.st.  The  type  was  intro- 
duced from  Mexico  in  1S39,  and  is  .synonymous 
with  O.  acuminatum  and  O.  apteruin,  whilst 
besides  the  variety  inajiis  are  se\eral  others,  the 
best  known  being  O.  R.  .aspersum,  which  we  re- 
cently noticed  in  bloom  in  the  Kew  collection. 
The  petals  of  these  .are  yellowish  white  in  colour 
blotched  with  brown,  the  pet.als  similar,  spotted 
with  brown  at  the  b.ase.  0.  R.  Humeanum  is  sup- 
po.sed  to  be  a  hybrid  between  O.  (•ordatum  and  O. 
Rossi.  It  is  a  pleasing  Hower,  the  sepals  yellow 
with  b.ars  of  brown,  petals  white,  enriched  at  the 
base  with  three  blotches  of  a  .sepia  colour.  One 
of  the  best  of  all  the  forms  of  ().  Rossi  is  rubes- 
cens,  which  is  very  distinct,  the  flowers  hu-ge, 
of  a  light  rose  colour,  marked  with  chestnut-brown. 


This  is  well  worth  growing  in  .all  collections- 
Three  other  varieties  are  described,  one,  O.  R. 
Ehrenbergi,  with  pure  white  se])als  and  petals,  the 
latter  witii  brown  bars  at  the  base,  a  Peruvian 
form  introduced  in  1842  ;  O.  R.  musaicum  and 
0.  R.  Wanieriannm,  a  dwarf  Orchid  inti-oduced 
from  Mexico  in  ISli.j.  The  sepals  and  petals  .are 
pure  white  spotted  sparsely  with  brown.  For 
theam.ateur  the  most  u.seful  is  the  variety  majus, 
which  is  cheaper  than  the  others,  while  the  richly 
marked  flowers  are  useful  for  cutting. 

Laelia  anceps  Hilliana.  —  A  very  large 
and  fine  flower  of  this  old  and  beautiful 
variety  comes  to  hand  for  my  opinion  from  T. 
Webb.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  foiins  I  ever  have 
observed.  It  comes,  I  believe,  from  the  Atlantic 
side  of  the  country,  and  not  the  Pacific  side  from 
whence  we  have  received  so  many  of  the  larger 
flowered  white  varieties.  It  is  an  old  ]jlaiit  that 
has  become  thoroughly  established  under  the  same 
conditions  as  the  species  and  flowers  as  freelj'. — 
W.  H.  ( !. 

Odontog'lossuni    CErstedi    majus. — C.    Eb- 

brington  .■'ends  .a  two-flowered  scaiie  of  this  plant 
bearing  large  and  waxy-white  blooms,  which  are 
blotched  with  or.ange- yellow  in  the  lip,  and 
dotted  more  on  the  lip  with  red.  In  its  native 
country  it  is  said  to  grow  on  trees  that  are  covered 
with  Moss  and  always  in  .a  very  low  temperature. 
The  plants  should  never  be  allowed  to  become 
dry  or  it  will  cause  the  bulbs  to  shrived. — W. 

Weevils  in  Dendrobiums. — I  enclose  you 
some  growths  of  Dendrobium  containing  a  kind  of 
weevil,  which  bores  into  the  stems  and  causes 
considerable  damage.  I  have  tried  several  solutions 
to  kill  it,  but  fail  to  do  so  without  damage  to 
[jlants.  Kindly  say  what  it  is  and  best  means 
of  eradicating  the  pest. — Tnos.  Bons.vll. 

*jf*  In  reply  to  the  above,  the  insect  attacking 
the  Dendrobiums  is  a  beetle  (Xyleborus  mori- 
gerus)  belonging  to  the  Scol^'ticUe,  the  family 
which  contains  the  well-known  pest  to  Elm  trees, 
Scolytus  destructor,  and  several  other  wood- 
boring  beetles.  The  beetle  infesting  your  Den- 
drobiums is  not  a  British  species,  and  was  pro- 
bably imported  with  the  plants.  I  know  of  no 
better  way  of  destroying  it  than  cutting  off  and 
burning  the  infested  shoots.  Any  insecticide 
which  would  kill  the  in.sects  in  their  position  in 
the  shoots  woukl  certainly  injure  the  jjlants.  I 
should  certainly  lo^e  no  time  in  destroying  these 
shoots  to  prevent  the  beetle  spreading  to  other 
plants. — G.  S.  S. 

Oncidium   Lanceanum   Louvrexianum. — 

Charles  Knight,  in  sending  some  flowers  of  this 
variety  for  a  name,  complains  that  his  iihint  has 
become  very  much  spotted.  This  comes  about  in 
most  instances  from  sour  soil  and  bad  drainage. 
The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  rather  smallei'  than 
tliose  of  the  typical  form,  the  segments  narrower 
and  the  lip  white  with  a  blotch  of  magenta- 
purple  at  the  base.  This  ])hint  likes  heat  and 
shade  with  abundant  moisture. — W. 

Dendrobium  Kingianum  album.— H.  Dal- 

ton  sends  some  blooms  of  this  variety,  which  ho 
says  are  from  spikes  which  bore  some  eighteen 
flowers.  I  ha\e  only  once  before  seen  such  a  large 
and  fine  white  flower.  It  is  one  of  the  \ery  worst 
jilants  to  increase  that  I  know  of.  The  best  time 
for  dividing  the  old  plant  is  when  it  is  starting 
into  growth.  .-Vfter  division  the  pieces  should  be 
potted  in  well  drained  small  pots  in  fibrous  peat 
and  .Sphagnum  Moss,  adding  a  littli^  sharp  silver 
sand.  When  the  plants  have  made  some  roots 
place  them  in  a  shady  part  of  the  house.  This 
plant  is  a  native  of  Australia,  and  requires  the 
heat  of  the  Cattleya  house  to  grow  it  well. — W. 


Roses  in  exposed  situations.— In  many 
situations  which  are  fully  open  to  cast  winds  and 
rutting  blasts  during  .April  anil  the  beginning  of 
May  it  is  m-xt  to  impossible  to  grow  Roses  as 
standards.  All  first  growths  invariably  get 
crippled,  a|ihis  appears  in  great  numbers,  and 
no    blooms   worth    naniini;   are   forthcoming    till 
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secondary  growtlis  )5i'oduce  them  in  July.  In 
such  cases  it  is  well  to  plant  dwaifs,  either  on 
their  own  roots  or  worked  on  the  Manetti,  and  to 
leave  sutticient  space  all  over  the  beds  or  borders 
to  allow  of  a  free  distribution  of  roots  of  the 
common  double  Daffodil.  The.se  should  be  planted 
in  clumps,  and  the  pruning  of  the  Koses  deferred 
till  the  end  of  March.  The  growths  should  then 
be  cut  hard  back  to  the  almost  dormant  eyes. 
In  the  meantime,  the  Daffodils  will  be  making 
vigorous  growth,  and  will  afford  a  grateful  shelter 
to  the  Rose  shoots  by  the  time  they  are  an  inch 
long  and  onward  till  genial  weather  ]ire- 
vails.  By  this  means  I  have  seen  many  good 
blooms  secured  from  the  ffrst  growths  in  .June. 
In  all  such  situations,  however,  it  is  best  to  plant 
varieties  of  good  constitution,  such,  for  instance, 
as  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Geant  des  Batailles 
and  (ieneral  .Jaciiueminot.  Wherever  practicable 
the  Roses  should  be  planted  in  narrow  beds,  a 
row  down  the  centre,  and  Daflfodils  on  either 
side. — John  Cr.vwford,  Coddinyloa  Hall. 


THE  KNOW,SLEY  SNOW  PLOUGH. 

As  the  time  of  year  is  with  lis  wlieii  snow 
Iiliuighs  may  be  iu  request,  I  send  you  here- 
with a  photo  of  one  which  1  li.ave  foiiud  to  be  a 
great  improvement  upon  the  rude  imjilement 
in  ordinary  use.  The  "  Kiiuwsley "  snow 
plough  is,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  engraving,  an 
adjustable  machine,  and  can  be  readily  tixed  to 
suit  various  widtlis  of  road  up  to  about  12  feet. 
There  is  a  slightly  projecting  plate  of  iron  tixed 
ti.>  tlie  bottom  edge  of  each  of  the  side  pieces, 
which  act  as  "shares"  in  cutting  the  snow  up 
from  the  gi'ound,  and  a  pair  of  iron  "skates," 
fixeil  in  the  line  of  draught  and  secured  to  the 
shafts  and  front  part,  jjrevent  the  possibility  of 
the  implement  refusing  to  act  wlien  it  happens 
to  get  into  a  deep  drift,  and  as  a  further  aid  to 
that  end  the  power  is  ap]ilied,  that  is,  the  horse 
is  hooked  on,  not  at  the  extreme  nose  end,  as  is 
usually  done,  but  a  little  further  back.  The 
draught  of  the  new  implement  is  much  lighter 
than  than  of  the  old  pattern.  The  plough  is 
shown  liere  witli  one  side  extended  to  the  full 
and  the  other  drawn  in.  F.  H.\krison. 

Kiiowsky  Gardens. 


Flower   Garden. 


THE  DWARF  C.4.MPANULAS. 

The  growers  of  these  cliarming  flowers  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Stanstield  for  his  note  regarding 
the  Campanula  which  passes  under  the  names  of 
G.  F.  Wilson  and  Raineri,  and  so  prompting 
Mr.  Wolley-Dod  to  write  his  note  on  page  595. 
I  am  not  quite  certain  that  we  have  as  yet 
finished  with  this  plant,  which  is  one  of  tho.se 
which  have  given  growers  of  alpinesagood  deal 
of  trouble.  As  Mr.  Stanstield  says,  it  has  yel- 
low leaves  and  cernuous  dark  purple  flowers 
and  has  been  distributed  under  both  of  the 
above  names.  In  a  cUscussiou  of  this  kind  it 
is  obvious  that  it  is  as  well  not  to  name  the 
nursery  in  question,  liiit  this  yellow-leaved 
plant  was,  up  to  last  summer  at  least,  sent 
out  by  a  well-known  firm — generally  most  reli- 
able as  regards  nomenclature — as  0.  Kaineri 
vera.  It  has  also  been  sent  from  tlie  same 
nursen'  as  C.  G.  F.  Wilson,  and  is  to  be 
met  with  in  still  another  as  G.  F.  Wilson 
with  a  number  attached  to  distingiiisli  it  from 
the  other  form,  which,  there  at  least,  has 
always  green  leaves  and  a  more  robust  growth. 
Having  had  several  discussions  respecting  the 
true  C.  G.  F.  Wilson,  I  took  the  opportunity 
of  asking  Mr.  Wojlcy-Dod  about  it  when  I  liail 


the  privilege  of  visiting  his  delightful  garden 
about  two  years  ago.  The  plant  grown  at  Edge 
Hall  under  th.at  name  was  shown  me,  and  it 
certainly  had  the  sickly  j'ellow  leaves  spoken  of 
by  Mr.  Wolley-Dod.  I  was  very  kindly  given 
a  jiiece  oti'the  Edge  Hall  plant  for  comparison 
with  my  own,  and  on  growing  them  together'I 
find  the  two  identical,  showing  in  the  very 
early  stage  of  the  growth  of  the  leaf  a  pale 
yellow-green  colour,  but  afterwards  developing 
a  healthy  green.  I  also  ventured  to  write  Mr. 
G.  F.  Wilson  regarding  the  Campanula  bearing 
his  name.  His  letter  is  somewhere  in  a  jiUe 
of  gardening  correspondence  awaiting  ar- 
rangement, but  So  far  as  I  can  recollect  he  told 
me  tiiat  in  some  gardens  it  did  not  do  well,  and 
was  of  a  yellow  colour  in'the  foliage. 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mr.  Wolley-Dod 
does  not  find  the  gi'eon-leaved  form  from 
Guildford  assimilate  to  the  yellow  one  when 
grown  in  his  garden,  whOe  I  find  the  yellow- 
leaved  one  at  Edge  Hall  assume  a  healthy 
green  colour  in  my  garden.  This  is  a  little 
puzzling,  but  I  hope  Sir.  Dod  will,  in  addition 
to  many  other  obligations  already  received 
from  him,  favour  me  by  testing  my  green- 
leaved  C.  G.  F.  Wilson  and  a.  piece  of  the 
Edge  Hall  plant  which  I  received  from  him. 

Regarding  the  true  C.  Raineri,  I  received 
this  rather  more  than  two  years  ago  under  the 


Mr.  Whitehead's  garden  with  leaves  of  much 
healthier  colour  than  those  of  the  plant  given  me 
by  Mr.  Anderson-Henry  or  of  any  that  I  had  grown 
from  it,  I  tried  manj-  experiments  in  soil  and 
situation,  with  the  result  that  I  got  [ilants  with 
healthy  -  looking    leaves    and    brighter    coloured 

j  flowers  than  formerly.  My  best  plants  are  grown 
in  jiartial  shade  in  good  loam  in  a  rather  moist 
jjlace  All  the  plants  are  from  that  given  by  Mr. 
A.  Henry.     It  was  named  from  my  calling  at  his 

j  house,  near  Edinburgh,  when  he  .«aid  :  "  You 
have  come  just  at  the  right  time.  I  have  a  good 
new  hybrid  Canqianula  from  pidla.  I  will  name 
it  after  vou." — GiioKOE  F.  WiLsoy. 


The  Knowsley  i^nuw  ploxigli. 

name  of  C.  cenisia,  an  error  pointed  out  to  me 
in  a  most  interesting  correspondence  with  Mr. 
H.  S.  Leonard  on  this  sul)ject  of  nomenclature, 
and  it  quite  agrees  with  the  description  given 
of  it  liy  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Dod.  It  is  a  most 
beautiful  little  Campanula,  with  flowers  which 
are  large  for  the  size  of  the  plant.  They  are 
almost  stendess  and  nearly  as  large  as  those  of 
C.  turbinata,  but  more  campanulate  in  form  ; 
the  leaves  are  small  and  downy.  As  I  received 
it  as  C.  cenisia,  I  gave  it  the  treatment  I  had 
seen  recommended  for  that  species,  mixing  small 
pieces  of  slate  with  the  soil  in  the  pocket  of  the 
rockery  and  surfacing  it  with  slate  broken  very 
small.  It  has  done  weU  with  this  treatment 
since  I  got  it  about  tw'o  years  ago.  It  may  be 
useful  to  mention  that  C.  cenisia  has  deeply 
cut  flowers,  and  the  whole  plant  is  quite  difl"erent 
from  0.  Raineri  It  is  tigured  in  Seboth's 
"  Alpine  Plants  Painted  frtnn  Nature." 

S.    AllNOTT. 

Bosedene,  Carsetlwrv ,  Dumfries,  N.B. 

p  ,S  _M.  Correvon  may  be  correct  in  think- 
ing that  Maiind's  C.  muialis  may  he  C.  Morett- 
iana,  which  I  have  never  seen,  but  (J.  Porten- 
schlagiana  and  C.  muralis  (?)  never  assimilate 
in  my  garden.  I 

Campanula  G.  F.  Wilson.— My  first  experi- 
ence of  this  agreed  with  that  of  the  Rev.  (.". 
Wolley  Dod  (p.  .5»o),  but  ha\  ing  seen  a  ]ilant  in 


NOTES  OX  HARDY  PLANTS. 
Androsace  lanuginosa  — The  few  pointed  re- 
marks made  anent  this  lovely  Himalayan  alpine 
plant  at  page  ."vJT  have  made  a  strong  impression 
!  on  my  mind,  especially  the  one  short  note, 
"  There  is  no  Androsace  more  easily  grown  and 
none  more  lovely  for  a  rockery."  The  loveliness 
of  the  )ilant  is  beyond  doubt,  and  I  daresay  it 
is  equally  true  that  in  some  gardens  its  culture 
is  simitle"  in  the  extreme.  The  serious  and  yet 
amusing  part  of  the  idea  as  it  applies  to  myself  is 
that  no  plant  is  more  difficult  to  cultivate.  It  is 
one  of  about  half  a  dozen  plants  that  I  never  yet 
could  master  after  an  experience  \\ith  alpino 
plants  of  about  thirty  years.  This  shows  clearly 
how  there  can  be  something  known  or  unknown  in 
treatment  or  locality,  or  both, 
that  may  be  preventive  of 
-access  with  certain  plants 
■  if  the  freest  habit  and  easy 
culture  in  another  place  or 
with  another  man,  and  it  also 
shows  howMve  may  not  assume 
too  much  when  teaching  cul- 
ture as  to  what  others  may 
or  should  know  about  the  re- 
quirements of  a  plant.  For- 
tunately, the  writer  men- 
tioned before  the  above  quo- 
tation the  fullest  details  of 
treatment,  viz.,  "That  it 
should  be  planted  in  tx  mix- 
l  ure  of  peat,  leaf-mould  and 
''  —      light  loam  in  a  sloping  posi- 

tion among  lime  rock,  the 
surface  to  be  covered  with 
loose  stones  to  keej)  the 
stems  and  leaves  as  dry  as  possible  ;  that  it 
cannot  have  too  much  sun  and  should  have  a 
southern  aspect."  I  daresay  many  people  will  con- 
sider that  a  plant  having  these  requirements  will 
not  be  one  of  the  most  easily  grown.  But  I  for 
one  am  not  inclined  to  quibble  about  the  point, 
because  not  only  can  all  this  be  easily  given  to 
it,  but  the  plant  is  well  worth  the  trouble.  I 
believe  there  is  an  improved  variety,  larger  in  all 
its  parts  and  with  brighter  flowers  than  the  type, 
which  I  have  seen  in  several  ganlens  in  grand 
form  and  of  which  I  have  greatly  envied  my 
friends.  L^p  to  the  present  this  plant  ranks  next 
to  Eritrichium  nanum  for  number  of  marks  on  my 
list  of  defunct  specimens.  I  con.«ider  this  all  the 
more  remarkable,  seeing  that  the  nearly  related 
Himalayan  species  do  so  well  w  ith  me,  such  as 
sarmentosa,  Himalayan  form  of  villosa  and  also 
folicsa,  the  last  as  rampant  as  a  common  I'rim- 
rose. 

Galax  aphylla.— I  have  just  seen  the  richly 
coloured  leatliery  foliage  of  this  dwarf  evergreen 
I)lant  employed"  in  the  formation  of  wreaths. 
There  is  no  need  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  beauty 
and  richness  of  such  arrangements  when  we  recall 
the  long-enduring  leaves,  heart-shaped  in  form, 
in  size  varying  from  U  inches  to  ■!.*-  inches,  ex- 
ipiisitely  veined  as  with  crimson  pencillings, 
strikingly  touched  off'  on  the  eremite  edges  « ith 
erim.*on,"fading  back  to  the  centre  of  the  leaf 
through  bronzy  yellow  to  deep  green.  Nothing 
could  be  more  "approi)riate  for  the  festive  season, 
and  certainly  nothing  at  once  more  novel  and 
unique.  So  employed,  this  foliage,  which  carries 
long  wiry  stems,  is  serviceable  either  alone  or  as 
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a  foil  for  a  few  flowers.  As  I  have  several  times 
said  in  these  columns,  it  is  a  plant  fast  coming 
to  the  front. 

Schizophrag'nia  hydrangeoides. — This  is 
perhaps  better  known  by  its  common  name  of 
Climbing;  Hydran<rea  ;  anyhow,  the  common  name 
is  an  aptly  descrijitive  one.  It  is  really  a  shrub, 
though  I  speak  of  it  under  the  heading  of  hardy 
plants.  I  do  so  at  iiresent  because  I  wish  especially 
to  draw  attention  to  it  for  a  specific  use  among 
plants,  and  notably  for  rockeries,  natural  or  arti- 
ficial, or  for  walls  at  the  rear  of  or  Hanking  rockeries. 
Its  wood  is  of  a  soft  character,  nearly  resembling 
that  of  the  slower  growing  Ivies,  and  it  annually 
produces  fresh  sets  of  roots  all  along  its  branches, 
by  means  of  which  it  clings  to  rocks,  stone, 
stucco,  bricks  and  even  wooden  palings.  Its 
leaves  are  less  than  those  of  the  ordinary  herba- 
ceous Hydrangea,  and  otherwise  they  have  more 
character,  slightly  crenate,  wrinkled,  and  of  a 
lovely  shade  of  green,  which  contrasts  jjrettily 
with  the  reddish  tinted  young  wood.  It  is  deci- 
duous, of  fairly  free  growth,  and  flowers  freely  in 
sunny  positions.  1  know  nothing  more  charac- 
teristic for  planting  at  the  base  of  large  rocks, 
which  it  soon  traces  over  with  its  divaricate  stems 
or  branches,  lacing  them  together  as  it  were,  and 
in  a  very  few  years  imparting  a  cosy  and  rugged 
efTect.  Its  hardiness  is  unipiestionable,  and  it  is 
one  of  those  things  that  I  am  surprised  to  not 
find  more  used.  It  maj'  be  common  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,  but  in  my  wanderings  I  have 
only  met  with  it  in  solitary  instances.  Tliis  is  all 
the  more  remarkable  because  it  is  by  no  means  a 
scarce  jilant  with  nurserymen.  I  know  one  case 
where  it  has  been  planted  at  a  sunny  corner  of  the 
house  near  French  windows,  up  the  sides  of  which 
tliero  is  lattice- work,  and  so  champed  wore  the 
owners  with  the  tender  foliage,  feathering  the 
coigne  of  the  window,  that  they  furnished  more 
lattice-work  in  front  of  the  window  so  that  the 
creeper  could  extend  and  form  a  natural  sun- 
shade before  the  glass.  In  a  few  years  a  plant 
had  attained  the  height  of  1 1  feet  and  as  much 
in  width.  This  stature  might  seem  objectionably 
high  for  use  in  a  rock  garden,  but  not  necessarily 
so,  as  it  may  be  adapted  for  the  purpose  by  means 
of  pruning,  a  process,  too,  otherwise  beneficial 
when  flowers  are  the  object. 

Leucothce  recurva. — We  naturally  pick  out 
at  the  Christmas  season  such  garden  material 
as  strikes  us  as  suitable  for  decoration.  The 
growths  of  this  species,  known  otherwise  as  An- 
dromeda recurva,  form  natural  stems  or  sprays 
of  tlie  prettiest  foliage,  having  buds  nestling  all 
their  length  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  the  whole  of 
the  spray  recurving  in  the  most  desirable  manner. 
The  racemes  lend  themselves  as  the  readiest 
material  for  many  uses  immediately  they  are  cut. 
The  white  flowers,  however,  do  not  open  until 
early  summer,  but,  as  with  many  other  allied 
species,  the  buds  are  a  conspicuous  feature  during 
winter.  Like  most  ericaceous  species,  this  is 
better  for  being  planted  in  a  peaty  soil,  and,  in- 
deed, either  peat  or  leaf-mould  may  be  said  to  be 
e?.sential  for  its  successful  culture;  ordinarily  it 
will  attain  the  height  of  about  3  feet  or  4  feet. 

Double  Rockets. — I  mean  by  these  the  real 
Rockets  or  Hesperis,  not  including  the  so-called 
double  yellow  Rocket,  or  Barbarea.  I  certainly 
would  [ilaiit  these  now,  late  as  it  is,  in  preference 
to  putting  off  until  spring.  I  think  I  ha\e  two 
satisfactory  reasons  for  doing  so.  In  an  oi'dinary 
or  even  severe  winter  these  plants  are  on  the 
move,  and  that  being  their  habit,  I  think  they 
should  Ijo  encouraged  in  Htii,  and  if  the  winter 
should  chance  to  be  a  mild  one  they  make  con- 
siderable growth.  Again,  if  you  keep  the  i>lants 
coddled  in  frames  or  pots,  anrl  in  other  than  the 
sunniest  and  open  [ilaces,  they  become  almost 
eaten  up  by  a  leaf-roller  grub,  which  is  most  per- 
sistent on  the  white  and  purph;  double  Rockets, 
and  all  the  worse  on  plants  that  have  not  their 
natural  vigour,  as  they  do  not  have  Mhen  not 
planted  in  the  open. 

Crinum  (Amaryllis)  Belladonna.- This  is 

perha[is   the    best   name    by   which    the   greatest 


number  will  recognise  the  plant.  I  have  not  seen 
many  flowers  this  autumn,  sunny  and  dry  as  the 
3'ear  has  been.  It  may  be  that  with  less  sunshine 
next  season  we  may  see  more  (lowers,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  i)resent  year's  weather  may  have 
produced  the  embryo  blossom  to  come  forth  an- 
other year  ;  but  anyhow  it  is  not  a  reliable  bulb 
for  open-air  culture.  I  know  where  bulbs  have 
existed  larger  than  cricket-balls  for  years  in  sunny 
places,  with  the  advantage  of  some  radiated 
warmth,  good  soil  and  drainage,  and  they  never 
flower,  or  at  any  rate  have  not  done  so  for  the  last 
seven  j'ears.  That  occurs  in  Yorkshire  ;  more 
south  and  in  the  chalk  districts  it  may  be  reason- 
able to  expect  better  results. 

Helleborus  niger  (Bath  variety). — This  is 
an  exceedingly  free  kind  and  the  flowers  are 
good,  but  if  I  may  speak  of  it  by  comparison  with 
others,  I  .should  say  it  is  by  no  means  the  best. 
It  certainly  is  not  the  latest,  neither  so  early  as 
desirable.  I  make  my  standard  of  excellence 
in  all  points  the  variety  angustifolius.  First 
of  all  it  is  vigorous  and  takes  more  kindly  to 
projjagation  by  root  division  than  any  other  kind 
I  have  handled,  readily  establishing  itself  the 
first  season,  continuing  the  while  to  give  a  good 
fjuantity  of  flowers.  It  has  ample  lofty  foliage 
on  almost  erect  stalks,  and  both  leaves  and  stalks 
are  of  a  tender  green  shade.  In  the  Bath  variety 
the  stems  have  purplish  brown  spots,  and  also  the 
flower  scapes  and  the  bracts  and  outer  surface  of 
the  sepals  are  more  or  less  tinted,  so  that  the 
flowers  when  cut  are  not  to  be  compared,  but  are 
a  strong  contrast  to  the  more  chaste,  but  by  no 
means  less  vigorous  angustifolius  blossoms.  Witfi 
me,  too,  the  Bath  variety  is  quite  a  month  later, 
and  really  not  ready  for  Christmas. 

Aster  NovsB-Anglise    var.    prsecox. — Not 

only  has  this  the  good  property  of  flowering 
sooner  than  its  fellows  of  the  same  group  or 
species,  but  this  variety  (prsecox)  lasts  equally  as 
long  from  its  remarkable  succession  of  rich  blue- 
purple  heads,  intensified  by  the  almost  orange 
disc.  So  that  here  we  have  a  variety  which  may 
be  reckoned  upon  to  flower  well  every  season,  a 
fact  that  we  can  by  no  means  take  into  our 
reckoning  with  any  of  this  New  England  group. 
Otherwise  than  in  its  earlier  flowering,  it  does  not 
differ  much  from  the  variety  pulchellus  ;  hence  it 
will  be  seen  how  fitting  the  name  pra^cox  is  for 
this  kind,  and  equally  worthy  are  the  three  ***  of 
excellence  given  to  it. 

Ostrowskia  magnifica. — I  am  glad  to  learn 
from  a  friend  in  New  York  State,  where  much 
more  cold  is  experienced  than  in  England,  that 
this  plant  is  capable  of  going  through  the 
winter  in  the  open  with  protection  from  wet 
in  the  autumn.  It  would  seem  that  it  makes  all 
tlie  difference  when  the  roots  are  kept  dry  during 
their  resting  period,  which,  by  the  way,  is  a 
rather  long  one.  It  will  only  be  fair,  however,  to 
mention  in  connection  with  the  abo\'e  facts  that 
our  winter,  with  its  variableness  and  late  frosts, 
makes  it  difficult  to  deal  with  some  plants,  and  I 
am  still  inclined  to  believe  that  most  of  us  will 
find  the  chief  difliculty  in  connection  with  this 
plant  is  to  keep  back  its  young  growth  until  the 
spring  weather  comes  to  stay.  It  is  the  frosts 
and  east  winds  on  the  young  and  best  growths 
that  play  havoc  with  these  precocious  subjects. 

Woodfil/r,  Kirhttall.  J.  Woon. 


haps  the  variety  platyphyllum)  and  L.  longiflorum, 
and  it  certainly  had  so  many  |)oints  in  common 
with  these  last  two  Lilies,  that  I  was  fully  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  h3-brid  theory.  From  a 
correspondent  in  Japan,  however,  I  learn  that 
this  distinct  and  beautiful  Lily  is  certainly  not  a 
product  of  artificial  crossing,  as  it  is  found  in  a, 
wild  state  on  Uke  Island,  hence  the  name  of  Uke- 
uri,  which  is  simply  the  Uke  Island  Lily.  From 
the  name  of  Uke-uri  it  is  an  easy  transition  to 
Ukeyuri,  and  Hookeyi  is  no  more  difficult,  for, 
though  it  has  been  spoken  of  as  Hockey's  Lily, 
the  name  of  Hookey  in  connection  with  Lilies 
does  not  appear  to  be  recognised  in  Japan.  Uke 
Island,  on  which  this  Lily  is  found  in  a  wild  state, 
is  a  minor  island  situated  about  200  miles  north- 
east of  Loo-choo,  and  near  Oshima,  to  the  south  of 
Kiu-Siu,  this  last  being  the  most  southerly  of 
the  large  islands  of  which  Japan  is  composed.  L. 
longiflorum  furnishes  another  instance  of  a  Lily 
deriving  its  popular  name  in  .lapan  from  its  native 
habitat,  for  it  occurs  wild  in  the  Loo-choo  Islands, 
and  is  therefore  known  in  the  Japanese  vernacular 
as  Loo-choo  uri,  or  Lily.  The  long-flowered  Lily 
is  found  wild  only  to  a  very  limited  extent,  but  it 
is  cultivated  largely  in  all  parts  of  Japan. — H.  P. 


The  Uke  Island  Lily. — Last  year  a  very 
distinct  Lily  was  distributed  and  flowered  for  the 
first  time  in  this  country  under  a  variety  of  names, 
some  of  which  in  the  Japanese  vernacular  were 
decidedly  puzzling  to  many  people.  Thus,  it 
was  known  as  Lilium  Uke-uri,  L.  Ukeyuri,  and 
L.  Hookeyi,  while  when  si)ecimens  were  referred 
to  Mr.  Baker  at  Kew  for  identification,  he  con- 
sidered it  to  be  a  form  of  L.  japonicum,  and 
applied  to  it  the  varietal  name  of  Alexandra'. 
This  Lily  was  first  announced  as  a  hybrid 
between  L.  speciosum  and  L.  longiflorum,  but 
when  llowei'ing  examples  were  seen,  its  parents 
I  were  by  many  considered  to  be  L.  auratum  (per- 
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Althouoh  the  jiropagation  of  many  things  may 
be  delayed  another  six  weeks,  it  is  well  to  look 
through  the  stock  about  this  time  to  ascertain 
what  amount  will  have  to  be  made  up  and  to  make 
provision  for  the  starting  of  those  things  that  will 
be  required  early  in  the  season.  Where,  for  in- 
stance, there  is  a  lot  of  boxes  and  vases  that  will 
have  to  be  furnished,  good  plants  must  be  ready 
for  these,  and  if  a  double  set  of  boxes  is  to  hand, 
those  for  summer  work  can  be  planted  early  in 
April  and  jjlaced  out  of  the  I'each  of  frost.  For 
such  wxirk  a  sowing  of  a  good  vigorous  strain  of 
Petunias  may  be  made  early  and  the  seedlings 
pricked  off  into  small  pots  or  boxes.  The  white 
and  blue  varieties  of  the  trailing  Campanula,  to- 
gether with  Harrison's  Musk,  also  make  good 
front-row  plants,  and  the  old  stock  of  these  may 
be  divided  and  as  many  as  are  likely  to  be  reipiired 
transferred  to  3-inch  pots.  Pots  of  sitnilar  size 
will  do  for  single  cuttings  of  fiee-flowering  Ivy- 
leaved  Pelargoniums — among  the  best  of  box 
plants,  and  1  have  also  found  occasional  plants  of  the 
finely-cut  scented  Pelargoniums  much  appreciated. 
Oood  varieties  of  tuberous  Begonias  that  have 
been  found  suitable  for  such  work — and  many  of 
them  make  very  beautiful  vase  or  box  plants — may 
be  inserted  thinly  in  pans  or  shallow-  boxes  and 
placed  in  a  little  warmth  to  ensm-e  early  growth. 
There  will  also  have  to  be  a  special  propagation 
and  growth  of  nice  shapely  ])lants  of  some  free- 
flowering  Fuchsias,  also  a  good  variety  of  Helio- 
trope. Nice  bushy  plants  of  white  and  yellow 
Marguerites  will  be  acceptable  for  very  large  vases 
and  may  be  jiotted  up  at  once  from  the  autumn- 
.struck  cutting  pots.  When  an  examination  of  the 
stock  of  Pelargoniums — flowering,  zonal,  bronze, 
tricolor,  variegated  and  scented — is  made  and  an 
estimate  formed  of  the  probable  amount  required, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  one-third  the  quan- 
tity of  nice  compact  bushy  plants  in  single  pots 
will  go  further  and  make  a  much  ([uickcr  display 
than  treble  the  tpiantity  of  leggy,  puny  jil-ints 
from  boxes,  who.se  roots  are  severely  mutilated  in 
the  withdrawal,  and  which,  especially  in  seasons 
like  that  of  189.'?,  arc  a  long  time  in  making  liead- 
way.  Strike,  therefore,  in  single  pots  when  this 
is  necessary  and  ])inch  early,  or  pot  up  singly  from 
boxes  and  "head  back  as  soon  as  growth  connncnces. 
In  the  matter  of  tliese  plants,  the  beginner  in 
flower  garden  work  may  be  reminded  that  a  few 
really  good  sorts,  say  one  or  two  in  their  respec- 
tive colours,  are  much  better  than  a  host  of  in- 
dillcrcnt  varieties. 

SrKci.M,  I'l.ANTs.  Tliese  enter  in  great  variety 
into  many  arrangcmenis  for  tlic  formal  and  snb- 
troiiical  garden,  iind  in  tho.«o  places  where  large 
sjiccinien  plants  are  used  extensively,  one  or  more 
houses  have  to  be  devoted  to  them  in  winter.      It 
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is  a  question,  however,  if  large  Palms,  Draca-nas, 
Ficus,  &c.,  are  not  sometimes  a  little  overdone  : 
■that  is,  they  are  either  used  occasionally  in 
positions  where  they  are  hardly  required,  or 
where  commoner  things  equally  effective  and 
more  in  harmony  with  the  surroundings  might  be 
utilised  in  tlieir  stead.  Nice,  straight,  young 
})lants,  for  instance,  of  Ailantus  glandulosa,  of  the 
Kentucky  Coffee  tree  or  the  Pear-shaped  Service, 
with  their  light  graceful  foliage,  make  admirable 
backgrounds  for  dwarfer  subjects,  and  so  in  a 
different  style  of  foliage  does  the  Banana-like- 
leaved  Magnolia  (tripetala).  Plants  in  jiots  that 
'may  be  recjuired  for  special  work  will  include 
Humeas,  that  wintered  in  a  gentle  warmth  may 
soon  be  transferred  to  5-inch  pots,  and  Francoa 
ramosa,  early  struck  cuttings  of  which  may  be 
shifted  on  as  time  will  permit,  using  a  comfiost  of 
sandy  loam  and  just  a  little  leaf  soil.  This  is  a  light 
and  graceful  plant  for  brightening  groups  of  out- 
door foliage ;  so  also  are  small  batches  of  Gaultonia 
candicans,  the  white  and  Ijlue  Campanula  pyrami- 
dalis,  Funkia  grandiflora,  and  a  few  of  the  scarlet 
herbaceous  Lobelias.  If  such  groups  are  in 
positions  where  they  are  partially  sheltered  from 
rough  winds,  a  tew  pots  of  Lilium  lancifolium 
rubrura  and  album  will  prove  very  acceptable. 
Apropos  of  the  above-mentioned  Lobelias,  it  may 
be  noted  that  the  two  varieties  of  fulgens,  Firefly 
and  Magenta  Queen,  are  those  recommended  for 
the  purpose ;  the}'  are  of  vigorous  habit  and  make 
wonderfully  handsome  plants. 

Herbaceous  borders. — The  continuance  of  fine 
open  weather  has  enabled  us  to  complete  the  re- 
moval of  a  large  number  of  Starworts  from  a 
position  where  they  suffered  considerably  from 
rabbits  to  a  safer  resting  place,  the  spot  chosen 
being  a  large  irregular  Ijorder  where  they  will 
have  a  background  of  tall-flowering  shrubs.  The 
chief  points  aimed  at  in  this  planting  are  a  careful 
regulation  of  heights  and  enough  of  each  variety 
in  the  several  clumps  to  er.sure  a  bold  display. 
Also,  as  a  few  more  perennials  are  grouped  with 
them  to  mi.x  those  varieties  of  bushy  compact 
habit  with  lighter  and  more  graceful  sorts  and  to 
mix  the  seasons.  Thus  A.  acris  and  A.  diffusus 
pndulus  are  neighbours  divided  only  by  a  bold 
clump  of  the  Goat's-beard  Spir;ea  (aruncus).  The 
whole  of  the  front  of  this  border  to  a  depth  of 
some  4  feet  was  planted  in  autumn  with  irregular 
alternate  clumjis  of  Carnations  and  Violas,  and  is 
not,  therefore,  likely  to  be  without  flower  of  some 
kind  right  away  from  spring  until  November,  and 
the  change  will  be  great  from  the  useless  ever- 
green shrubs  that  up  to  the  beginning  of  last 
autumn  occupied  the  whole  of  the  space  from  the 
grass  verge  up  to  the  Lilacs,  Syringas,  Deutzias 
and  other  flowering  shrubs.  I  am  a  crreat  admirer 
of  old  gardens,  but  verily  our  forefathers  were  too 
fond  of  common  Laurels  and  Rhododendrons  ; 
they  are  sei"\'iceable  enough  jiossibly  sometimes, 
but  should  never  be  planted  where  brigliter  and 
better  things  will  flourish,  especially  if  broad 
stretches  of  lawn  furnish  a  similar  colour  to  that 
provided  by  the  evergreens.  So  far  as  an  under- 
growth for  deciduous  trees  was  concerned,  it  is 
probable  that  in  the  ol<l  planting  days  the  idea 
prevailed  that  the  above  evergreens  were  almost 
the  only  things  that  could  be  relied  on  for  such 
a  purpose,  but  on  a  large  scale  the  various  forms 
of  Cotoneaster,  Berberis  and  Bramble,  especially 
the  beautiful  double  varieties,  are  decidedly  i)re- 
ferable  either  to  the  common  Laurel  and  its  varie- 
ties or  the  Portugal,  whilst  isolated  trees  in 
prominent  ])OPitions  may  where  the  grass  w'cars 
out  beneath  them  have  a  dense  car[)et  of  Peri- 
winkle or  St.  John's  ^\'ort  thickly  studded  with 
Daffodils.  The  latter  will  not  do  so  well  in  such 
a  position  as  in  the  open,  but  well  enough  to  make 
a  very  nice  display.  E.   BuRRELi,. 

Clarcmont. 

Border  Polyanthuses.— Few  private  gardens, 
probably,  will  have  this  spring  a  flner  display  of 
these  hardy  flowers  th.-m  may  be  seen  at  Clare- 
mont.  Mr.  Burrell  was  very  fortunate  in  getting 
from  some  two  or  three  lots  of  seed  a  large  C)uan- 
tity  of  plants.      The   greater  portion  is  planted 


out  on  a  narrow  border  at  the  foot  of  a  high 
north  wall,  and  200  or  300  others  are  elsewhere, 
but  all  planted  in  long  rows,  as  it  is  his  inten- 
tion when  they  bloom  to  mark  all  good  ones,  so  as 
to  get  them  into  colours  for  massing  next  j'car.  It 
is  ver}'  noticeable  that  the  ]>lants  on  the  lower- 
lying  north  border  are  much  stronger  than  are 
those  on  the  higher  ground  and  more  exposed  to 
the  wind.  Although  all  were  raised  from  seed 
sown  last  spring,  many  have  begun  to  show 
bloom,  and  the  fine  flowers  and  rich  colours  in- 
dicate what  a  beautiful  show  will  be  furnished 
next  spring.  Anyone  visiting  Clarcmont  aliout 
the  middle  of  April  should  find  these  Polyanthuses 
in  their  full  glory.  There  must  be  fully  1000 
plants  and  nearly  all  are  very  strong  and  will 
carry  fine  heads  of  bloom.  How  easy  would  it 
be  for  gardeners  everywhere  by  sowing  seed 
in  the  spring  to  have  just  such  a  lot  of  jilants. 
They  need  not  be  necessarily  planted  in  the  better- 
cared-for  parts  of  the  garden.  Any  cool  out-of- 
the-way  place  will  do  for  them  to  bloom  in  the 
first  year,  and  then  they  will,  carefully  trans- 
planted the  following  autumn  into  beds,  especially 
in  colours,  make  a  truly  grand  show.  The  fine 
show  of  these  border  Polyanthuses  now  made  an- 
nually at  Hampton  Court  has  naturally  created 
considerable  demand  for  them  in  that  locality. 
—A. 


AURICULAS  OUTDOORS. 
There  are  many  border  Aurictilas  that  always 
must  be  ineffective,  because  their  loose 
flowers  are  of  a  duU,  unattractive  hue.  All 
such  should  be  ruthlessly  destroyed.  It  is 
most  probable,  however,  that  they  are  retained 
because  Auriculas  cannot  be  induced  to  gi'ow 
and  flower  freely  in  a  few  months  ;  sometimes 
they  do  not  bloom  the  first  year,  many  are 
such  slow  growers.  All  the  same,  none  of 
these  slow  ones  should  be  rejected,  as  they  are 
very  likely,  so  far  as  quality  of  flower  is  con- 
cerned, to  be  the  best.  It  would  indeed  prove 
a  boon  did  someone  set  himself  to  raise  a 
race  of  fine  richly-coloured  border  varieties. 
These  should  all  be  of  the  alpine  breed,  for 
forms  with  meal  either  on  foliage  or  flower  soon 
become  disfigured  in  the  open,  pretty  as  they 
may  be  under  glass.  They  should  also  be 
fairly  robust,  have  stout  erect  stems,  and  pro- 
duce good  heads  of  bloom  of  some  striking 
colour.  Of  course,  these  are  in  the  Auriculas 
hard  to  obtain,  but  that  is  no  doubt  chiefly 
because  they  have  not  been  bred  for.  If  out  of 
a  big  lot  of  seedlings  there  be  but  one  plant 
that  seems  to  give  f<.)rm,  stitiuess,  and  co'.our  of 
flowers  in  a  specially  desirable  way,  sucli  a 
plant  should  be  lifted  ere  many  flowers  be 
opened,  and  be  put  away  remote  from  the  rest. 
It  is  in  that  way  almost  only  possible  to  secure 
progeny  that  will  resemble  the  parent.  Of 
course,  such  may  be  got  into  a  pot  and  placed 
under  glass,  but  I  have  often  found  that 
plants  so  lifted  have  damped  ofl"  much  more 
readily  than  those  left  outdoors  ;  still,  it 
is  a  good  plan  where  jiracticablc  to  have  such  a 
plant  protected  by  some  covering  raised  over  it, 
such  as  a  small  handliglit  top  or  other  .shelter, 
which  will  save  the  flowers  from  heavy  rains, 
whilst  ample  air  circulates  around  them.  Such 
protection  is  advised  oidy  in  the  case  of  selected 
[ilauts  for  seeding.  In  the  case  of  ordinary 
flowering  jilants  it  is  far  wiser  to  let  them  rough 
it.  All  the  same,  it  is  well  to  spread  about 
Auricula  plants  ere  they  bloom  either  okl 
decayed  maniu'e  or  cocoa  fibre  refuse,  not  only 
because  such  a  nudch  will  lie  helpful,  but  also 
because  it  will  check  the  splashing  with  dirt  such 
low-growing  plants  suffer  from  during  heavy 
rains.  When  so  much  has  been  done  to  iuqirovc 
the  strains  of  border  Polyanthuses,  and  even  to 


get  them  into  colours — white,  sulphur,  yellow, 
red,  lilac,  purple  and  crimson  (and  with  these 
far  more  might  be  accomplished  than  yet  has 
been),  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  so  uuich 
may  not  be  done  for  the  Auricula.  Perhajjs  it 
is  because  what  attention  has  been  bestowed  on 
this  hardy  flower  is  of  the  florists'  order,  and 
with  that  those  who  want  sturdy  border  flowers 
have  little  concern  ;  indeed,  it  wc_)uld  almost 
seem  as  if  this  devotion  to  the  florist's  ideals 
had  harmed  the  Auricula  as  a  border  plant.  It 
is  specially  a  feature  of  excellence  in  the  Auri- 
cula that  it  is  so  very  hardy.  I  have  found  plants 
to  stand  several  years  and  become  large  tufts 
on  a  stiff  clay  soil,  whilst  on  drier  soUs, 
especially  those  of  a  light  peaty  nature,  the 
plants  will  endure  for  a  very  long  time.  StUl, 
it  is  hardly  worth  while,  except  in  the  case  of 
au  exceptionally  good  variety,  to  allow  it  to 
remain  long  untouched.  Whilst  it  is  so  easy 
to  get  a  batch  of  plants  from  seed  every  year, 
it  is  hardly  worth  while  keeping  others  over 
the  third  or  fourth  year.  When,  however,  any 
are  lifted  and  divided  for  increase,  the  best 
time  for  that  operation  is  at  the  end  of  March, 
then,  when  the  entire  clump  is  carefullj'  lifted 
and  shaken  free  of  soil,  each  crown  or  shoot  should 
be  removed.  Have  the  root  or  rhizome  below  the 
few  latest  roots  cut  away,  and  the  crowns  at 
once  dibbled  into  fresh  ground.  Three  or  five 
of  these  crowns,  whilst  giving  little  bloom  the 
first  year,  yet  make  capital  clumps  the  following 
spring.  It  is  just  at  the  flowering  season  when 
fresh  roots  are  emitted,  hence  growth  follows 
ijumediately  the  planting  is  done.  Of  the  three 
most  popular  members  of  the  garden  Priuuila, 
the  Primrose  blooms  first,  in  March  and  April  ; 
the  Polyanthus  follows,  during  April  and  May; 
and  the  Auricula  comes  later,  in  IMay  and 
June.  Of  course,  nuicli  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  spring,  which  is  always  luicertain  ; 
that  of  the  past  year  was  not  favourable  to  any 
of  these  plants — it  was  so  diy.  Still,  a  wet  one 
is  as  unfavourable  ;  but  an  ordinary  season 
when  the  weather  is  open  and  normal  allows 
the  Auricula  in  the  open  ground  to  show 
its  pretty  flowers  to  the  best  advantage.  Seed 
may  be  sown  in  shallow  pans  and  boxes  at  once 
under  glass,  and  there  will  result  some  hun- 
dreds of  plants  to  dibble  out  in  the  month  of 
June.  A.  D. 


BORDER  FLOWERS  IN  1893. 

That  a  very  dry  summer  does  not  suit  the  ma- 
jority of  haidy  border  flowers  was  evident  enough 
last  season.  It  must  have  also  taught  a  few  les- 
sons to  those  who  have  not  paid  proper  attention 
to  the  contents  of  their  betls  and  Ijorders.  The 
impression  that  a  border  once  furnished  with  a 
good  selection  of  jjlants  is  always  furnished  may 
be  right  to  a  certain  extent,  but  it  is  very  liable  to 
lead  to  disapi)ointment.  Xo  matter  how  well 
preiiared  a  border  intended  for  hardy  flowers  may 
be  in  the  first  instance,  this  is  not  capable  of  sup- 
porting the  majority  of  the  occupants  in  good 
health  for  six  or  more  years  without  any  furthtr 
trouble  being  expended  on  it.  Some  jjlants  natur- 
ally exhaust  the  ground  more  ([uickly  than  other.'', 
.and  as  a  rule  these  also  require  to  be  tlie  oftencst 
thinned  out  or  divided.  Every  third  or  fourth 
year  is  none  too  often  to  thoroughly  overhaul  a 
liordci  of  mixed  hardy  flowers,  and  before  replant- 
ing takes  jilace  a  liberal  dressing  of  rotten  ma- 
nure should  be  given  the  ground,  this  being  well 
mixed  with  tlie  soil  rather  than  deeply  buried. 
Then  if  the  coarser  kinds  of  plants,  such  as  Del- 
(iliiniums,  Phloxes  and  llclcniums,  are  freely 
lUvided  instead  of  being  replanted  just  as  the' 
clumps  were  turned  out,  other  somewhat  less 
robust  kinds  being  rather  less  severely  treated 
and  at  once  firmly  replanted,  a  mulching  of  leaf 
soil  or  old  Musluoombcd  maniac  following,  there 
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will  be  no  such  thing  as  failure — let  the  weather 
be  ^^■hat  it  may.  It  was  the  much  crowded  and 
very  starved  plants  tliat  failed  so  badl}-  during 
the  summer  of  1893,  those  more  liberally  treated 
holding  out  surprisingly  well.  Even  bulljous- 
rooted  plants,  including  the  very  pojiular  Dafl'o- 
dils  and  Narcissi,  soon  fail  to  flower  freely  if  they 
are  not  taken  up,  divided  and  replanted  every 
third  or  fourth  \-ear,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
what  \\  ill  be  the  effect  of  such  an  early  drying  up 
of  the  leaves  as  took  jilace  last  season.  All  bulbous- 
rooted  plants  are  starting  very  early  this  winter, 
and  if  any  dividing  and  replanting  of  either  these 
or  the  other  occupants  of  mi.xed  borders  are  con- 
templated, this  important  work  should  be  done  as 
early  in  February  as  the  state  of  the  weather  will 
permit. 

In  most  instances  the  display  of  Daffodils  and 
Narcissi  was  of  short  duration  last  spring,  this 
being  due  to  the  extraordinary  heat  that  was  ex- 
])erienced  thus  comparatively  early.  Luckily, 
our  collections  are  well  distributed,  and,  thanks 
to  having  a  considerable  number  of  bulbs  among 
the  fruit  trees  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  garden, 
a  fairly  well  sustained  display  resulted.  It  was 
another  consolation  to  note  how  very  clean  and 
\ve\\  formed  were  the  flowers  generally,  and 
lovers  of  this  beautiful  class  of  plants  had  not, 
therefore,  much  room  for  complaint.  A  dry 
flowering  time  was  also  greatly  in  favour  of  the 
Campanulas,  notably  the  C.  calycanthema  medium 
type,  which  could  not  well  have  done  better. 
Border  Carnations  were  exceptionally  early  and 
very  beautiful.  Not  only  were  the  flowers  very 
numerous,  but  they  were  also  fairly  large,  of  good 
form  and  colour,  and  I  do  not  remember  having 
seen  them  better.  Unfortunately,  their  season, 
or  rather  the  best  portion  of  it,  was  of  compara- 
tively short  duration,  but  then  manj-  of  the  plants 
gave  a  second  display  in  the  autumn,  while  a 
considerable  number  of  newly-layered  plants 
flowered  freely  after  being  placed  in  pots  and 
protected.  The  new  race  of  border  Carnations 
known  as  Marguerite  and  Dwarf  Margaret  also 
did  good  service.  Plants  of  these  raised  from 
seed  early  in  the  year  and  duly  planted  out  in 
the  borders  commenced  flowering  freely  in 
August,  and  continued  to  give  a  few  blooms  till 
frosts  and  dam])  weather  spoilt  them.  Roses 
behaved  very  similarly  to  the  Carnations.  They 
bloomed  unusually  early  and  very  abundantly, 
but  the  half-starved  plants  produced  very  flimsy 
blooms,  and  those  borne  by  better  cultivated 
bushes  did  not  last  long.  The  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
made  some  amends  for  their  shortcomings  early 
in  the  season  by  blooming  strongly  and  well 
later  in  the  summer  and  U])  till  November.  In 
the  case  of  Teas,  we  were  more  than  comjiensated 
for  the  short  duration  of  the  first  display  by  a 
long  succession  of  extra  fine  blooms,  these  follow- 
ing (juickly  ujion  the  first  crop  of  blooms,  and 
lasting  in  the  case  of  those  trees  against  walls  till 
December.  I  never  saw  Mme.  Lambard,  Comtesse 
de  Nadaillac,  Catherine  Mermet,  The  Bride,  Hon. 
Edith  ( Jifford,  Boule  d'Or,  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon, 
Souvenir  de  Therese  Levet,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami, 
and  Madame  Falcot  finer,  and  they  are  rarely  so 
abundant  as  they  were  last  autumn.  Tea  Ro.ses 
always  pay  for  good  culture,  and  also  for  the 
shelter  of  fairly  high  south  w.alls.  It  is  the 
starvelings  that  are  most  liable  to  collapse  from 
drought  and  other  causes.  It  should  be  added 
that  the  old  (Jloire  de  Dijon  on  cottagers'  houses 
was  as  gay  in  the  autumn  as  early  in  the  summer, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  the  drought  has  not  left  its 
mark  on  many  of  the  older  trees.  Very  gorgeous 
were  the  Clematises.  The  wood  in  all  cases  is 
well  ripened,  and  we  may  safely  anticipate  another 
good  disi)lay  fi-om  most  of  the  Clematises. 

Such  moisture-loving  subjects  as  tufted  Pansies 
naturally  cut  up  rather  badly  during  the  dry 
season  of  I8'J3.  Mildew  overran  manv collections, 
and  only  young  plants  in  fresh,  good  soil  and 
well  mulched  behaved  at  all  sati.sfactorily.  A 
showery  summer  best  suits  this  beautiful  cJass  of 
plants,  an<l  it  is  then  when  their  good  qualities 
are  well  developed.  It  is  much  the  same  with 
tuberous   Bsgonias.      /Conal   Pelargoniums    quite 


eclijjsed  the  latter  all  through  the  hottest  of  the 
year,  a  dry  heat  suiting  these  well,  but  in  the 
autumn  and  up  till  November  the  Begonias  had 
their  turn,  being  really  grand  at  a  time  when  the 
Pelargoniums  presented  a  sorry  picture.  The 
very  popular  Sweet  I'eas,  again,  were  most  dis- 
appointing. They  simply  collaiJsed,  refusing  to 
l^roduce  flowers  during  the  hot  weather,  and  that, 
too,  in  spite  of  heavy  waterings.  Antirrhinums, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  very  beautiful,  as  also 
were  yearling  Pentstemons  and  Nasturtiums, 
Tropa-olums,  Petunias  and  Marguerites,  dry 
weather  suiting  all  these  well.  Neither  Dahlias 
nor  Asters  like  hot  weather,  but  Stocks  were  not 
so  greatly  upset  by  it,  while  Zinnias  would  appear 
to  be  best  suited  bj'  plenty  of  sunshine.  Annual 
Sunflowers  also  seemed  to  delight  greatly  in  the 
heat  and  drought,  these  being  among  the  most 
satisfactory  flowers  of  the  year.  Oscar  Wilde  is  a 
great  imjirovement  on  tlieold  type  of  tall-growing 
Sunflower,  as  it  branches  much  more  freely,  and 
in  the  autumn  gave  many  basketfuls  of  compara- 
tively small  flowers,  which  were  most  effective 
grouped  in  large  vases.     The  miniature  flowering 


take  them  into  the  greenhouse  or  cool  frame,  give 
them  plenty  of  water,  and  keep  them  near  the 
glass.  The  result  will  be  healthy  plants  with 
abundance  of  flower. — F. 
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PLATE  944. 
THE  RANUNCULI. 
(with  a  coloureu  plate  of  h.  uoktus.efolius.*) 
The  genus  Ranunculus  is  a  very  extensive  one, 
comprising  nearly  170  very  distinct  species, 
which  are  generally  found  in  mountainous 
regions  in  all  the  cold  and  temperate  parts  of 
the  globe.  The  yjlants  are  perennial  (rarely 
annual),  and  many  of  them  have  tuberous  roots 
into  which  the  vitality  of  the  plants  retreats 
during  the  season  of  rest.  Their  flowers  are 
yellow,   white,  or   red,   and  either   solitary  or 


Ranunruhis  glaciaUs. 


Sunflowers  were  very  good,  and  among  the  best 
annuals  that  can  be  grown  for  affording  a  con- 
tinuous supply  of  cut  blooms.  It  is  worthy  of 
special  mention  that  the  herbaceous  Asters  or 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  and  also  second-early  Chry- 
santhemums, were  particularly  good  in  the 
autumn.  M.   H. 


Eupatorium  odoratum. — I  send  you  (lowers 
of  this  vciy  useful  and  sweet-scented  winter 
flowering  plant.  1  liave  now  large  jilants  in  Ill- 
inch  pots  literally  covered  with  bloom,  and  I  find 
them  most  useful  at  this  timeof  year  when  llowers 
are  scarce.  My  mode  of  culture  is  to  strike  cut- 
tings of  the  half  ripened  wood  early  in  the  spring, 
grow  the  [ilants  on  in  a  frame,  and  pinch  them 
b.ack  about  twice  in  the  .season.  I  plant  them  out 
in  the  open  bi>rdcr  about  tlie  end  of  May,  giving 
tlicrn  pli-nty  of  water  duiiag  dry  we.-ithrr.  .-XlMiut 
tlic  thst  w<'ck  in  Uetolii'i-  1  take  them  up  and  pot 
them  in  lU-ineh  pots,  giving  them  a  good  soaking 
of  water.  I  stand  tliem  against  a  north  wall 
for  a  week  or  two,  and  then  gradually  bring  into 
the  full  sun.  The  longer  they  are  kept  out  of 
doors  the  better.     At  the  first  approach  of  frost  I 


disposed  in  paniclas.  lu  the  present  article  I 
shall  classify  the  species,  not  in  their  botanical 
order,  but  with  reference  to  the  colour  of  the 
flowers. 

Yellow-flowered  Species. 

The  greater  number  of  the  species  of  this 
group,  which  is  by  far  the  most  extensive,  ilo 
uot  possess  much  of  an  ornamental  character, 
and  are  not  grown  in  gardens,  as  the  tyjio 
(R.  acris,  R.  tuberosus,  R.  reptans,  <tc.)  is 
too  common  in  our  fields.  The  sjiecics  which 
forms  the  subject  of  the  coloureil  jilate  is  a 
well-nuirked  one  and  in  every  way  deserving 
of  culture,  as  are  also  many  of  those  which  are 
nearly  allied  to  it. 

K.vNiNoi'Li's  t'ORTUS-HFOLTrs  (Willd.). — Found 
in  th(^  clefts  of  rocks  and  in  ai-id,  stony  places  in 
the  island  of  Tenerill'e.  Plant  large  and  hand- 
some, coxered  with  velvety  hairs,  and  "rowing  to 
a  height  of   from   12  inches  to  20  inches.     Root 

•Drawn  for  Thk  Gaki>£N  by  H.  G.  Moon  in  Mr. 
Sander's  luiraery,  March  2",  1893.  LithogriipUed  and 
printcj  by  GuiUaiime  Severeyus. 
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tuberous.     Lower   leaves   roundish,    incised,    and 

with  crenuhited  edges  ;  stem-leaves  divided  into 
from  tliree  to  live  narrow  lobes.  Flowers  large, 
of  a  brilliant  yellow  colour,  numerous,  and  borne 
ill  a  very  ornamental  corymb,  in  June  and  July. 
In  England  this  ]ilant  is  hardy  only  in  tlie 
southern  counties,  and  shoxUd  lie  planted  in  a 
well-drained  angle  of  rockwork,  fully  e.\posed  to 
the  sun.  in  a  soil  composed  of  half  leaf-mould 
and  half  loam  with  a  little  sand  added.  After 
flowering  the  leaves  wither  away  and  all  the 
vitality  of  the  ]ilant  retreats  into  the  roots,  whieli 
should  then  be  kept  very  dry.  In  the  central  and 
northern  parts  of  England  the  plant  should  he 
wintered  in  a  glassliouse,  or  the  bulbs  may  be 
stored  in  a  dry.  place  along  with  bulbs  of  Persian 
Ranunculus  and  florists'  Anemones. 

R.  CKKTicrs  (L. ). — This  species  is  very  nearly 
allied  to  tlie  ]:)receding  one  and  is  successfully 
grown  by  us  in  the  alpine  garden  here  at  (Jeneva. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  former  species,  we  have  to 
shelter  this  one  also  in  a  glasshouse  during  winter. 
It  diifeis  from  R.  cortus«folius  in  having  tlie 
leaves  more  entire,  rounder  in  shape  and  not  so 
deeply  incised  ;  they  are  also  very  soft,  somewhat 
resembling  the  leaves  of  some  kinds  of  Geraniums 


some  plant,  with  numerous,  very  deeply  divided 
decompound  leaves,  resembling  fronds  of  the  most 
finely-cut  sjiecies  of  Ferns,  perfectly  smooth  and 
of  a  very  deep  green  colour.  The  leaves  make 
their  appearance  in  autumn  and  form  a  very  strong 
tuft  of  verdure,  from  tlie  centre  of  which,  in  the 
following  May  and  June,  flower-stems  arise,  bear- 
ing handsome  briglit  3'ellow  flowers.  This  species 
is  hardy  enough  to  endure  our  (.iene\an  winters, 
but  requires  to  be  planted  in  a  very  dry  ))osition 
and  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  After  flowering  tlie 
leaves  wither  awa_\',  and  the  plant  must  then  be 
kept  very  dry  up  to  October. 

R.  CH.SROPHYLLUS  (L.). — A  handsome  species, 
found  in  the  south  of  France  and  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean regions,  from  6  inches  to  10  inches  high, 
with  very  finely-divided  leaves,  resembling  tlie 
leaves  of  Chervil,  ;uid  with  flowers  of  a  fine  yel- 
low colour,  borne  on  a  short  stem  covered  witli 
silky  hairs,  and  blooming  in  April  and  May. 
Should  lie  planted  in  the  full  sun. 

R.  iLLVRicrs  (L. ). — A  native  of  Eastern  Europe 
and  of  Asia  Minor.  A  fine  species,  growing  from 
12  inches  to  24  inches  high,  entirely  co\ered  with 
a  silver}'  silky  tomentuni.  Leaves  long,  divided 
into   two   or   three   linear   lobes,    and   gracefully 


Itaiuinctilus  iici'iutifoUus  Jl.-pl. 


The  flowers  also  are  not  quite  so  large  and  the 
divisions  of  the  calyx  lie  close  against  the  petals, 
but  in  R.  cortusa?folius  these  divisions  stand  out 
and  spread  away-  from  the  jietals. 

R.  Brr.L.\Trs  (L.).— A  native  of  arid  rocks  and 
mountains  in  Portugal,  Spain,  Corsica,  Southern 
Italy,  Crete  and  the  north  of  Africa.  A  small  and 
very  singular-looking  plant,  which  we  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  supplying  to  our  customers  at  the 
alpine  garden  here  for  some  years  past.  This  is 
also  a  bulbous-rooted  species,  but  does  not  grow 
higher  than  from  4  inches  to  6  inches.  Leaves 
o\al,  toothed  at  the  edges  and  more  or  less  covered 
on  the  upper  surface  with  boss-like  or  blister-like 
prominences,  whence  its  specific  name  "  buUatus." 
Stem  branchless  and  downy.  Flowers  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour,  blooming  late  in  autumn  (OctoLer 
and  November)  and  emitting  an  agreeable  per- 
fume of  Molcts.  This  species  also  rc<|uires  a  well- 
drained  ;ingl»  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  on  a  warm 
rockwork.  Here 'at  Oeiicva  it  is  liable  to  suft'er 
from  the  winter's  cold  and  in  London  from  damp 

foo'S. 

R.  MiLLKFOLiATUs  (Vahl. ).— A  native  of  Southern 
Europe,  Northern  Africa,  the  East  and  generally 
of  the  dry  mountainous  regions  which  border  ou 
the  Mediterranean.     A  very  small,  but  very  hand- 


curved  and  arcliing.  Flowers  of  a  bright  yellow 
colour,  and  borne  in  a  few-flowered  spike  in  May 
and  June.  It  requires  (here  at  Geneva  at  least)  a 
dry  position  half  exposed  to  the  sun. 

R.  ASiATicus  (L. ). — This  sjiecies  and  its  varie- 
ties with  fine  large  yellow,  wliite,  red,  and  many- 
tinted  flowers  is  well  known  in  English  gaidens, 
where  innumerable  forms  of  it  have  been  in  culti- 
vation since  its  introduction  in  the  year  lo9li  (tlic 
date  given  by  Paxton).  It  is,  therefore,  unneces- 
sary to  say  anything  more  about  it  here. 

R.  CRAMINEUS  (L.). — A  singular-looking  species 
from  tlie  mountains  of  Southern  Europe,  witli 
smooth,  entire,narrow. lanceolate  leaves,  resembling 
tlie  leaves  of  some  kinds  of  Grasses.  Flowers  of  a 
bright  yellow  colour,  borne  in  numbers  varying 
from  one  to  five  on  erect  stems  12  inches  to  2() 
inches  high,  and  blooming  in  May.  Should  be 
planted  in  the  full  sun  and  in  light  and  rather 
dry  soil. 

R.  TuoUA  (I..).— Found  on  calcareous  moun- 
tains in  Southern  Europe  at  an  altitude  of  from 
lOOiJ  meti'es  to  2u0l)  metres.  A  very  peculiar- 
looking  species,  glabrous,  with  a  spindle-shaped 
tuberous  root  and  a  slender,  hard  stem  4  inches 
to  8  inches  hi^h,  bearing  about  midway  a  single 
glaucescent,  tliick,  hard,  veined  leaf  of  roundish 


reniform  shape  and  erenulated  on  the  margin. 
Flowers  small,  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  and  bloom- 
ing in  May  and  .June.  Should  be  planted  in  the 
full  sun  in  a  light,  porous  soil  rich  in  humus. 

Amongst  the  yeUow-flowered  Ranunculi  I 
may  also  speak  favourably  of  K.  montanus, 
Willd.  (R.  nivalis,  All.),  a  native  of  the  moun- 
tain regions  of  Europe,  a  low-growiiig  plant 
with  soft,  palmate  leaves  and  large  golden  yel- 
low flowers  ;  R.  pygmanis  (Wahl.),  from  the 
liigh  Alps  of  the  Tyrol,  at  an  altitude  of  from 
2200  metres  to  2,o00  metres,  and  also  found  in 
N.  America  ;  a  diminutive  plant,  growing 
little  over  an  inch  high,  and  bearing  only  ono 
Jeaf,  whicli  is  divided  into  five  lanceolate  seg- 
ments, and  one  veiy  small  yellow  flower  borne 
on  a  short  stem,  from  the  middle  of  which 
grows  a  small  leaf  with  three  segments  ;  blooms 
in  May  and  June.  Rockwork,  in  a  position 
with  either  an  eastern  or  a  western  aspect. 

R.  GoUANi  (Willd.). — A  native  of  the  Pyrenees, 
with  large  leaves,  which  are  more  divided  than 
those  of  R.  montanus,  and  large  yellow  flowers. 

R.  CArcASlcus  (M.  Bieb. ),  from  the  Caucasus 
and  Taurus  ranges,  grows  4  inches  to  6  inches 
high  ;  leaves  soft,  of  a  beautiful  green  colour,  and 
covered  with  fine  silvery  hairs.  Flowers  large, 
yellow. 

R.  aduncus,  Cir.  et  Godr.  (R.  YiHarsi,  De  C), 
R.  aureus  (Schleich. ),  R.  carinthiacus  (Hoppe), 
R.  hybridus  (Biria),  R.  lanuginosus  (L.),  R. 
niacrophyllus(Desf.),  R.  Schotti  (Dalla  Torre), 
and  R.  Sibthoiiii  (Boiss. )  are  often  grown  in 
gardens,  but  demand  no  special  notice  here,  as 
they  present  no  features  of  a  very  remarkable 
character.  I  may  add  that  amongst  the  yellow- 
flowered  Ranunculi  there  is  a  considerable  num- 
ber even  of  the  commonest  kinds  (such  as  R. 
acrisjE.  repens,  A"c.),the  double-flowered  forms 
of  which  have  long  been  cultivated  in  gardens  as 
ornamental  plants. 

Lastly,  there  is  one  aquatic  or  amphibious 
yellow-flowered  species,  viz.,  R.  Lingua,  whose 
large,  narrow-oblong,  entire,  smooth  leaves  and 
large  golden  yellow  flowers  are  highly  orna- 
meutal  in  ponds,  pools,  streams,  and  bog  beds. 

NVhite-flowered  Species. 

These  are  more  especially  adapted  for  culture 
on  rockwork  and  in  alpine  gardens,  as  they  are 
nearly  all  UKjuntaiu  or  alpine  species.  There 
are,  firstly,  the  large  kinds,  R.  aconitifolius  (L.) 
and  R.  platanifolius  (L.),  whicli  delight  in  cool, 
moist  positions.  The.se  two  species  difl'er  from 
one  another  only  in  the  shape  of  their  leaves 
(the  divisions  of  which  are  iiaiTower  and  more 
lanceolate  in  R,  platanifolius),  and  in  the  cii-- 
cumstance  that  the  flower-stalks  of  R.  aconiti- 
folius are  hairy,  while  those  of  R.  platanifolius 
are  glabrous.  They  arc  both  vigorous-gniwing 
plants,  from  1  foot  to  over  3  feet  high,  with  a 
more  or  less  branching  stem,  bearing  a  profusion 
of  white  flowers  in  a  large  corymbose  panicle 
during  the  months  of  April,  Slay,  and  June. 
Natives  of  the  mountainous  regions  of  Eurojic, 
and  growing  in  cool,  moist  localities  at  an  alti- 
tude of  from  .""lOO  metres  to  2000  metres. 

R.  Ai.i'KSTRis  (L.). — A  native  of  the  alpine  re- 
gions of  Central  Europe  at  an  altitude  of  from 
toOO  metres  to  2000  mitres,  and  found  chiefly 
crrowing  in  calcareous  soil.  A  handsome  species, 
forming  small  tufts  of  shining,  dark  green, 
prettily  cut  leaves.  Flowers  ci)niparatively  hirge- 
sized,  pure  white,  with  numeious  yellow  stamens 
in  the  centre,  and  borne  singly  on  creel  stems  from 
2  inches  to  (i  inches  high  in  June  and  July.  Rock- 
work, half  exposed  to  the  sun,  in  light,  porous, 
moist  soil. 

R.  Traunfellneri  (Hoppe).— Found  on  the 
calcareous  Alps  of  Austria,  at  an  altitude  of  from 
I20n  metres  to  1800  metres.     This  is  a  miniature 
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R.  alpestris,  from  vhieh  it  only  differs  in  its  leaves 
havinf;  from  three  to  five  divisions,  which  are 
acutely  jiointed  and  very  deeiilj-  out,  being  also  of 
a  dull  green  colour.     Culture  as  for  R.  alpestris. 

R.  AMPLE.MC.iULis  (L.).— A  native  of  the  Pyre- 
nees and  of  the  Alps  of  Provence,  growing  in  the 
pastures  of  the  alpine  region.  A  handsome  pl.nnt 
with  an  erect  stem,  dividing  into  two  or  three 
flowering  branches,  and  from  4  inches  to  12  inches 
high.  Leaves  glabrous,  entire,  linear-oval,  jiointcd, 
glaucescent  and  sheathing  the  stem  with  their 
base.  Flowers  large,  pure  white,  blooming  in 
April  and  May.  Should  be  planted  in  the  full 
sun  in  a  soil  rich  in  humus. 

R.  PYREN.^rs  (L.).— Found  in  alpine  regions 
throughout  Europe,  this  species  differs  from  the 
preceding  one  in  having  narrower  linear  leaves, 
which  are  not  sheathing  at  the  base,  also  in  having 
downy  flower-stalks  and  smaller  flowers,  the 
petals  of  which  are  very  fugacious  and  fall  at  the 
least  shaking  of  the  stem.  Blooms  in  May  and 
June.  Culture  as  for  the  preceding  species.  R. 
angustifolius  (De  C),  R.  bupleurifolius  (De  C), 
and  R.  plantagineus  (De  C. )  are  more  or  less  well- 
marked  varieties  of  this  species. 

R.  RlTT.-EFOLius,  L.  (Callianthemum  ruta^folium, 
A.  M. ). — This  is  a  very  singular-looking  plant, 
found  in  elevated  districts  of  the  granitic  Alps 
(where  it  is  rare),  also  in  the  Scandinavian  Alps 
and  in  the  flora  of  the  northern  and  arctic  regions. 
The  leaves,  which  are  perfectly  glabrous  and 
glaucescent,  are  very  finely  divided  into  numerous 
rounded  lobes  and  resemble  the  foliage  of  Rue. 
They  are  broad  and  often  s[jreading  on  the  ground, 
forming  a  handsome,  wide  tuft.  Flowers  small, 
white,  «ith  numerous  petals,  which  are  very 
fugacious.  Blooms  in  May  and  June.  As  this 
plant  is  found  in  cool,  shady  places  on  the  Aljis, 
it  should  be  planted  half-exposed  to  the  sun  in 
cool,  moist,  porous  soil. 

R.  AXEMON'oiDES,  Zahlb.  (Callianthemum  ane- 
monoides,  Reich.).— A  native  of  the  Alps  of  Styria 
and  the  Southern  Tyrol,  at  an  altitude  of  from 
1500  metres  to  2200  mfetres.  A  rare  and  hand- 
some species  somewhat  resembling  R.  rutaefolius. 
Leaves  large,  very  erect,  numerous,  glabrous,  with 
a  purplish  leaf-stalk,  and  divisions  which  are 
larger  and  less  deeply  cut  than  those  of  R.  rut;i?- 
folius.  Flowers  large,  with  numerous  divisions 
in  the  petals,  of  a  greenish  white  on  the  inside, 
and  of  a  verj-  fine  jjink  colour  on  the  outside. 
Blooms  in  April  and  May.  The  flowers  make 
their  appearance  before  the  leaves  and  (on  my 
rockwork  at  least)  at  the  same  time  as  the  jjlants 
of  Anemone  He]jatica  come  into  bloom.  Culture 
as  for  R.  rutiefolius. 

R.  BiLOBrs,  Bertol.  (R.  majellensis.  Ten.  ;  R. 
Bertholoni,  Hausm.).— A  native  of  the  Southern 
Tyrol  and  of  the  Aiiennines,  at  an  altitude  of 
from  1000  metres  to  1800  metres.  A  rare  species, 
distinguished  from  R.  alpestris  by  having  entire, 
orbiculai-,  five-veined  leaves,  margined  with  blunt 
teeth.  Fl(j-\\ers  white,  with  wedge-shaped  oval 
petals  which  are  bilobed  at  tlie  apex.  Blooms  in 
May  and  June.     Cultuie  ns  for  R.  alpestris. 

R.  cHE.N.\Trs  (Waldst.  and  Kit.).— A  native  of 
alpine  and  siliceous  districts  in  Styria,  at  an 
altitude  of  from  1000  metres  to  2000  metres.  A 
larger  plant  than  R.  bilobus  and  not  so  thick-set 
in  habit  of  growth.  The  leaves  are  entire  and 
orbicular,  like  those  of  R.  bilobus,  but  aie  very 
sparingly  toothed  and  slightly  veined,  and  with 
crenulated  edges.  The  flowers  are  larger,  white, 
with  almost  entire  petals,  and  are  borne  two  oi- 
thi-ee  together  at  the  extremity  of  stems  3  inches 
or  4  inches  high  in  Api-il  and' May.  Cidliui^  ns 
for  R.  alpestris. 

R.  iil,.\fi.\i,is  (L.).  Found  on  the  Aljis  and  the 
Pyrenees,  at  an  altitude  of  from  2000  metres  to 
3000  metres  ;  also  in  the  regions  of  the  North. 
This  is,  par  exrttlciirc,  the  plant  of  the  snowy 
regions,  being  found  near  to  the  melting  snow  on 
the  loftiest  eminences,  and  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  glaciers.  The  whole  (ilant  invo- 
luntarily ii'uiinds  OIK!  of  melting  ice.  Tlie  tliick 
fleshy  l(■av(^s  of  a  dai'k  green  colour  and  dec^ply  in- 
cised, the  thick,  fleshy  stem  of  a  brownish-red  tint, 
flexuous,  3  inches  or  4  inches  long,  glabrous,  pros- 


trate on  the  ground,  and  bearing  from  one  to  four 
flowers,  the  petals  of  which  are  at  first  of  a  light 
pink  colour,  passing  into  a  bright  coppery -red, 
and  which  remain  on  the  plant  until  the  seeds  are 
ripe — everything  about  this  plant  presents  a 
glacial  and  unwonted  aspect.  It  flowers  here 
with  us  in  March  and  April.  Its  culture  is  by  no 
means  eas}'.  In  the  alpine  garden  here  it  does 
badly  in  the  open  ground,  and  we  only  succeed 
with  it  by  growing  it  in  pots  ;  but  as  these  pot 
plants  are  almost  alwa5's  sold  as  soon  as  they 
attain  the  maturity  of  the  flowering  stage,  I  am 
unable  to  make  any  observation  on  their  culture 
in  other  ways.  Several  of  my  friends,  however, 
who  are  placed  in  better  conditions  as  regards 
moisture  than  I  am  (our  alpine  garden  here  is 
very  dry)  succeed  very  well  with  it  by  planting 
it  in  the  full  sun  in  a  well-exjiosed  angle  of  rock- 
work.  This  angle  or  corner  should  be  well 
drained,  and  should  contain  a  jjorous,  sandy  soil, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  plants  from  damping  oft'. 
As  soon  as  growth  commences,  in  March,  begin 
watering  and  gradually  increase  it,  so  that  the 
whole  plant  may  be  surrounded  by  a  moist 
atmosphere,  which  will  neutralise  any  injurious 
effects  of  the  sun's  rays,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
allows  all  the  benefits  of  full  exposure  to  solar 
influences.  When  flowering  is  over  the  watering  is 
gradually  slackened,  and  during  winter  the  plants 
are  kept  as  drj'  as  possible.  (Jentiana  Ijavarica 
and  the  Soldanellas  are  treated  by  me  in  ]ire<-isely 
the  same  way,  but  in  your  foggy  English  climate 
I  do  not  think  you  would  require  to  take  these 
precautions.  R.  gelidus  (Hoffm. )  and  R.  roseus 
(Heg.)  are  varieties  of  R.  glacialis,  and  are  culti- 
vated in  the  same  way. 

R.  PABNASSiFOLius  (L.). — A  native  of  the  Alps 
and  Pyrenees,  at  an  altitude  of  from  2000  metres 
to  3000  metres,  where  it  is  found  growing  in 
calcareous  and  granitic  debris.  A  singular-look- 
ing plant  with  thick,  entire,  roundish-oval  leaves, 
woolly  on  the  edges,  and  having  long  leaf-stalks. 
Flowers  large  (they  are  so  at  least  on  our  Swiss 
Alps),  of  a  very  ])ure  white  colour,  and  borne  two 
or  three  togethei'  on  a  prostrate  stem  in  the 
month  of  May.  Culture  as  for  R.  glacialis.  In 
the  Pyrenees  and  on  the  French  Alps  it  is  I'are — a 
circumstance  which  I  am  unable  to  explain — to 
find  a  flower  of  this  handsome  species  which  pos- 
sesses the  full  number  of  petals,  these  beingalso 
frequently  abortive. 

R.  Seguieri  (Vill.). — A  native  of  the  Southern, 
Eastern,  and  Western  Alps  at  an  altitude  of  from 
1500  metres  to  2500  metres.  A  very  handsome 
sjjecies  with  jialmatifid,  deeply  di\'ided,  dark 
green  leaves,  and  difi'ering  appreciably  from  R. 
glacialis,  although  it  belongs  to  the  same  group. 
Flowers  of  a  fine  white  colour,  borne  on  erect 
stems  in  May  and  June.  Culture  as  for  the  pre- 
ceding species  or  even  as  for  R.  al))estris. 

The  superb  Ranunculus  Lyalli  (Hook.)  of  New 
Zealand,  which  was  figured  in  The  G.^rden  for 
Dec.  31,  1887  (]).  OdG),  I  shall  merely  mention  by 
name,  as  English  plant  growers  know  more  about 
it  than  I  do.  H.  CoRKEVON. 

Jardiii  A/pin  d'Acdlmatatiov,  Geneva. 


London  fogs. — On  December  30  the  London 
district  was  visited  by  a  dense  fog  which  soon 
became  surcharged  >vith  sulphur  and  quickly 
eau.sed  injuiy  to  many  plants.  Although  it  did 
not  remain  more  than  twelve  hours,  this  ^^■as 
sufficiently  long  to  leave  plenty  of  traces  behind. 
Of  Orchids,  the  pi'etty  little  Masdcvallia  to\aren- 
sis  lost  the  greater  part  of  its  blossoms,  but, 
singularly  enough,  in  most  cases  a  larger  amount 
of  injury  is  caused  to  those  that  are  just  showing 
bud  than  wheri;  the  blossoms  are  fully  expanded. 
This  is  es]ieeially  noticeable  in  the  case  of  ()donto- 
glossum  (■ris|)um,  as  the 'thick  waxy  flowers  often 
show  little  or  no  traces  of  injury,  while  the  un- 
opened bwls  turn  yellow  and  drop.  The  foliages 
of  Bouvardins  shows  the  eft'ects  of  fog  almost  as 
soon  as  aiiytliing,  the  leaves  looking  just  as  if 
they  had  lieen  exjiosed  to  fire,  and  for  tliis  reason 
Bouvaidi.is  arc  not  much  grown  in  the  innnediate 
neighbourhood  of  London,  and  zonal  Pelargoniums 


which  Mr.  Cannell  grows  so  well  a  few  miles  away 
are  nearly  as  bad  as  the  Bouvardias.  Azaleas,  as 
a  rule,  suft'er  very  much  from  fog.  In  their  case 
the  leaves  show  little  or  no  signs  of  injury,  but 
after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days  a  gi-eat  many  of  the 
leaves  drop ;  in  some  cases  so  much  that  the  entire 
]>lant  is  almost  devoid  of  foliage.  Even  in  the 
case  of  Azaleas  some  varieties  are  much  less 
affected  by  fog  than  others.  This  is  particularly 
shown  in  the  case  of  two  varieties  that  are  very 
largely  grown  in  Belgium,  and  sent  to  this 
country  in  the  autumn.  They  are  JIadame  Van 
der  Cruyssen  and  Sigismund  Rucker,  the  former 
of  which  will  remain  uninjured  unless  the  fog  be 
quite  exceptional,  while  the  other  will  ciuickly 
lose  all  of  its  leaves,  and  in  some  cases  ultimately 
die.  The  neighbourhood  of  London  is  certainly 
getting  more  and  more  inimical  to  plant  life,  and 
our  great  market  growers  are  consetiuently  push- 
ing out  further  into  the  country. ^ — H.  P. 


The  Week's  Work. 

FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Vines  ix  pots. — Where  the  earliest  Grapes  are 
obtained  from  pot  Vines,  and  these  were  set  on 
brick  stations  and  surrounded  by  fermenting  ma- 
terial about  the  middle  of  November,  growth  will 
have  so  far  advanced  as  to  render  the  bunches 
visible.  The  rods,  which  were  bent  into  a  half 
circular  form  in  order  to  regulate  the  flow  of  sap, 
may  now  be  brought  to  their  final  position,  and 
the  ligatures  left  in  a  somewhat  slack  condition 
to  allow  the  canes  sufficient  room  for  natural  ex- 
pansion. Syiinging  must  now  be  discontinued, 
and  all  future  moisture  a'dministered  by  vapour 
alone.  A  temperature  of  60"  at  night,  rising  to  65° 
in  the  daytime  and  another  10'  from  sun  heat  will 
be  the  figures  to  aim  at.  Great  care  is  needed  at 
this  earlj'  date  in  admitting  air,  but  when  the 
day  is  calm  and  the  sun  raises  the  thermometer  to 
75°  a  chink  may  be  given.  Copious  %\atering 
will  not  yet  be  required,  as  new  roots  are  not  yet 
abundant ;  still  a  watch  must  be  kept,  and  when 
requisite  the  balls  well  moistened.  The  evapo- 
rating pans  should  be  supplied  with  diluted  li(juid 
manure,  and  if  a  little  is  added  to  the  water  when 
the  house  is  damped  down  in  the  afternoon  it  will 
help  to  strengthen  the  foliage  and  check  red 
spider.  Examine  the  bottom-heat  at  intervals, 
and  if  it  declines,  replenish,  so  as  to  bring  it  u|>  to 
80°.  If  roller  blinds  can  be  fixed  on  the  roof  and 
let  down  at  nightfall,  they  will  serve  to  economise 
the  fire  heat  and  so  benefit  the  Vines. 

Late  vineries. — All  Grapes  still  hanging  on 
the  Vines,  even  in  the  latest  houses,  should  now 
be  cut  and  bottled,  in  order  that  jiruning  may  be 
brought  to  a  close  and  a  perfect  rest  of  six 
weeks  or  two  months  allowed.  In  pruning  select 
a  good  plump  eye,  but  such  sorts  as  (!ros  Guil- 
laume  and  (iros  Maroc  should  be  allowed  a  little 
extension,  or  bunches  may  be  scarce  next  season. 
Dress  the  wounds  with  styptic  to  pre\ent  the 
possibility  of  bleeding,  and  any  prunings  required 
for  bottle  grafting  or  to  furnish  eyes  for  propagat- 
ing should  be  labelled,  stood  into  a  pot  of  soil, 
and  removed  to  a  cool  house  till  wanted.  The 
glass  jind  woodwork  slK)uld  now  rcee-ive  a  thorough 
washing  with  soapy  water,  the  walls  and  brick- 
work be  well  coated  with  limc«ash  into  which  a 
handful  of  flowers  of  suljihur  has  been  stirred, 
and  the  Vines  them.-elves  cleansed  and  dressed. 
Avoid,  howevei-.  the  liarbarous  iiractice  of  scrajiing 
oti  the  outer  baik.  If  the  foliage  escaped  spider 
last  smnnier  and  no  bug  lurks  about  the  spurs, 
strong  soapy  water  applied  with  a  painter's  bru.sh 
will  suttice,  but  where  deemed  necessary  4  ozs. 
of  (iislnn>t  eomiiound  may  bo  dissolved  in  a 
<'-allon  of  hot  water,  and  tniekened  to  the  con- 
sistency of  paint  by  the  addition  of  finely  .sifted 
loam.  Where  bug  is  present,  procure  a  (|iiantity 
of  coal  tar  and  dry  powdei-ed  clay,  place  the 
fonner  in  an  iron  pot  over  a  fierce  fire,  anil  when 
I  in  a  boiling  state  add  the  clay  piecemeal,  stirring 
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the  while  until  it  assumes  the  form  of  very  thick 
paint,  let  it  stand  till  cool,  and  apply  it  to 
tlie  rods  with  a  half- worn  painter's  brush,  working 
it  well  into  and  around  the  sjjurs,  but  a\'oid  con- 
tact witli  the  younjf  wood  and  eyes.  This  treat- 
ment with  a  sharp  look  out  for  stratjgling  insects 
in  spring  will  eradicate  this  terrible  pest.  Tie 
the  Vines  up  into  their  final  position,  bending  any 
strong  last  year's  wood  into  a  half  -  circular 
form  to  check  the  sap  and  furnish  an  even  break. 
The  border  if  inside  should  ha\e  the  exhausted 
surface  removed  to  the  depth  of  half  an  incli, 
and  receive  a  fresh  coating  of  fibrous  loam,  horse 
droppings  and  mortar  rubble,  i\liich  should  lie 
well  mixed  and  firmly  beaten  down  with  the  back 
of  a  fork,  after  which  the  house  must  be  kejjt 
cool  and  airy  till  starting  time  arrives. 

Pot  Figs.— Trees  of  Brown  Turkey  intended 
to  supply  ripe  fruit  at  the  end  of  April  or  first 
week  in  May,  and  which  were  placed  in  beds  of 
Oak  and  Beech  leaves  during  the  second  week  in 
November,  have  made  several  inches  of  young 
wood  and  the  fruit  has  swelled  to  the  size  of  small 
nuts.  At  this  period  greater  care  is  needed  than 
perhaps  at  any  other  period  of  growth,  as  if  too 
much  heat  exists,  the  young  shoots  will  extend  at 
a  greater  ratio  than  the  fruit,  and  the  latter  ^^•ill 
fall  to  the  ground.  A  top-heat  of  oo"  by  night, 
rising  to  60'  by  day  and  10'  more  from  sun-heat, 
are  the  best  figures  for  the  present,  and  if  by  reason 
of  the  latter  agent  the  thermometer  reaches  7.5°, 
a  chink  of  air  may  be  given  to  sweeten  the  house 
and  solidify  growth.  Close  at  1  p.m.  and  dew  tlie 
trees  over  with  warm  soft  water,  except  on  dull 
afternoons,  when  damping  down  must  suffice,  as 
nothing  is  more  injurious  to  all  forced  fruit  trees 
at  this  early  date  than  wet  foliage  at  niglitfall. 
Examine  the  bottom-heat  at  intervals  and  kee]i 
it  at  80',  applying  water  to  the  roots  sparingly  at 
present. 

Permanent  trees. — The  present  is  a  capital 
time  to  start  planted-out  trees,  and  after  the  same 
routine  has  been  gone  through  in  the  shape  of 
washing  and  cleansing,  as  recommended  for  Vines, 
the  growths,  which  should  be  reduced  at  pruning, 
so  as  to  cover  the  trellis  at  4  inches  apart,  shoukl 
be  laid  in  intact,  for  the  first  crop  of  fruit  is  borne 
on  the  extremities  Of  last  year's  growths.  Any 
stale  soil  must  be  removed  "from  ttie  border  anil 
replaced  by  an  inch  of  holding  loam,  crushed 
bones  and  mortar  refuse  and  a  thorough  soaking 
of  tepid  water  given,  rejjcating  it  in  a  week  in 
order  that  the  border,  M-hich  will  have  become 
drier  than  Peach  borders  when  at  rest,  may  be 
moist  from  summit  to  base  by  the  time  the  trees 
are  on  the  move.  A  night  heat  of  50",  rising  to 
58'  by  day,  and  gentle  syringings  on  all  fine  days 
will  keep  the  trees  right'for  the  present. 

Straweekries.— Plants  of  Noble,  Vicomtesse 
and  Black  Prince,  where  the  last  is  forced,  if 
brought  under  glass  in  November,  will  now  be 
showing  their  bloom  trusses,  and  if  an  extra  early 
gathering  is  wished  for,  say,  at  the  end  of 
February,  Vicomtesse  may  be  placed  in  a  tem- 
perature of  60'  at  once,  as  it  is  astonishing  the 
amount  of  heat  this  variety  will  stand  with  im- 
punity, even  at  this  early  stage.  Moreover,  the 
foot-stalk  of  the  truss  is'  usually  inconveniently 
short,  sometimes  hardly  allowing  the  fruit  when 
rijie  to  clear  the  rim  of  tlie  pot,  so  that  if  a  little 
extra  lieat  is  allowetl  even  to  later  batches  of  this 
variety,  it  will  be  a  gain.  Of  course,  these  re- 
marks apply  only  to  plants  that  were  well  grown 
during  last  summer,  and  developed  good  bronzy 
crowns,  the  only  condition  warranting  hard 
forcing.  Noble,  altliouf;h  free  fruiting,  does  not 
like  much  heat  at  starling,  nor,  indeed,  until  the 
fruit  is  ripe.  Assist  three  times  weekly  with 
liquid  manure  the  colour  of  pale  ale,  and  give  a 
minimum  heat  of  50  until  the  flowers  appear. 
Syringe  overhead  regularly,  but  not  on  dull,  damp 
days. 

Prep.\ring  Vine  eyes.— All  Vine  eyes  intended 
for  starting  at  the  commencement  of  February 
should  now  be  inserted  in  pots  or  turves,  covered 
with  silver  or  sea  sand,  and  stood  in  a  cool  frame 
until   that  period  arrives.     This  will  enable  the 


wounds  to  callus  cover,  and  thus  a  quicker  start 
when  plunged  in  heat  in  February  will  result. 

J.  Crawford. 


PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS  IN  THE  HOUSE. 
Very  frecjuently  for  a  few  weeks  after  Christmas 
there  is  a  comparative  scarcity  of  choice  in  cut 
flowers.  This  is  brought  about  in  some  measure 
by  special  efl^orts  to  make  the  festive  season  as 
blight  and  cheerful  as  possible,  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  the  border  line  between  one 
season  and  another.  It  often  requires,  therefore, 
some  degree  of  ingenuity  to  make  both  ends  meet 
with  dinner  parties  and  balls  perhajis  in  the  per- 
spective. This  can  be  done  to  a  certain  extent  by 
arranging  the  flowers  more  sparsely  in  the  vases. 
It  is  better  to  do  this  (being  an  improvement  also 
in  some  cases,  more  especially  where  overcrowding 
predominates  when  flowers  are  plentiful)  than  to 
reduce  the  numbers  of  the  receptacles  ;  to  do  this 
creates  a  bad  impression  when  there  is  really  no 
reason  for  it.  Where  large  vases  have  to  be  filled  at 
all  seasons,  thus  taking  a  quantity  of  flowers,  more 
use  should  be  made  of  coloured  foliage  now  that 
flowers  are  not  so  plentiful.  Of  hardy  subjects, 
Mahonia  acjuifolia  is  surprisingly  useful  ;  it  varies 
so  much  in  colour  as  to  make  a  pretty  and  tasteful 
arrangement  by  itself.  We  can  usually  cut  it  in 
four  distinct  shades  of  colour,  dark  green, 
dark  bronzy  green,  glaucous  green,  and  red- 
dish bronze.  In  either  shade  it  can  be  used 
with  excellent  effect.  Yellow  flowers,  as  late 
Chrysanthemums  and  Jasminum  nudiflorum  ; 
white  flowers,  as  Eucharis  amazonica,  and  long 
spikes  of  Roman  Hyacinth,  or  of  the  early  Snow- 
flake  Narciss  and  bronzy-reds,  as  late  Japanese 
Chrysanthemums,  all  associate  beautifully  with 
this  Mahonia  foliage.  One  most  essential  advan- 
tage in  its  use  is  its  very  enduring  character.  It 
can  be  used  either  as  shoots  with  tufts  of  leaves 
on  each,  or  the  leaves  can  be  taken  singly  when 
of  suflicient  size.  Of  less  hardy  character,  but 
most  invaluable  at  this  season  of  the  J'ear, 
are  the  long  sprays  of  Asparagus  plumosus,  which 
resist  the  fumes  of  gas  and  lieat  from  other 
sources  remarkably  well.  Large  leaves  of  fine- 
foliaged  Begonias  are  frequently  very  useful ;  so 
are  the  varied  forms  and  colours  to  be  had  from 
amongst  the  Crotons. 

Given  any  of  this  material  as  a  groundwork 
upon  which  to  arrange  the  flowers,  it  is  somewhat 
surprising  what  a  few  are  really  required — the 
greatest  essential  being  to  obtain  the  latter  with 
as  long  stems  as  possible.  To  those  already  men- 
tioned, Calanthe  Veitchi  and  late  spikes  of  C. 
vestita  vars.  should  be  added ;  these  group  beauti- 
fully with  the  Asparagus  or  large  Fern  fronds. 
Large  vases,  which  in  the  summer  are  arranged  so 
as  to  face  all  ways,  thus  taking  more  flowers,  may 
with  considerable  profit  be  now  placed  in  posi- 
tions where  they  can  be  displayed  with  flowers 
and  foliage  to  face  one  way  only  ;  thus  if  stood 
in  recesses  or  corners  instead  of  the  central 
part  of  a  room,  not  only  will  a  most  pleasing 
change  be  eft'ected,  but  it  will  be  done  at  a  saving 
of  flowers  also.  This  change  in  positions  affords 
scope  for  diversity  in  arrangement,  which  is  not 
otherwise  obtainable. 

More  use  should  be  made  of  dried  ornamental 
Grasses  during  the  winter  season  ;  these,  with 
dried  or  Everlasting  Flowers,  make  very  effective 
arrangements.  I  have  one  such  now  within  my 
view,  which  is  composed  of  long  spikes  of  Arundo 
conspicua — a.  lovely  (irass  for  tall  vases.  These 
were  cut  when  just  in  their  best  condition  ;  asso- 
ciated with  this  (irass  are  some  fine  examples  of 
Typha  latifolia  on  long  stems,  wliieh  add  to  the 
eiiect,  in  conjunction  with  several  heads  of  Echi- 
nops  Ritro  still  jjreserving  its  metallic  blue  shade 
of  colour,  and  others  of  Eryngium  amcthystinum, 
from  which  tlic  colour,  however,  is  nearly  all  de- 
parted, but  is  very  effective  all  the  same.  It  should 
be  added  that  the  foliage  in  part  of  the  Typha 
was  preserved,  tlius  giving  more  variety  still. 
Smaller-growing  (irasses  look  best  wfieti  kept  by 
themselves,  or  when  used  with  sucli  drieil  flowers  as 


the  Helichrygums.  Unless  for  quite  special  occa- 
sions it  is  always  better  to  keep  dried  flowers  and 
Grasses,  as  well  as  preserved  foliage,  by  themselves. 
If  tlie  stems  be  inserted  in  water  when  once 
dried,  they  will  soon  decay.  By  having  a  few 
vases  filled"  for  a  short  time  with  dried  specimens, 
there  will  be  a  perceptible  advantage  as  it  per- 
tains to  fresh  flowers  in  a  cut  state. 

Of  other  fresh  foliage,  note  should  be  made  of 
several  Ferns  other  than  the  Maiden-hair.  That 
of  Pteris  tremula  is  well  worthy  of  note;  it  keeps 
well,  the  pale  shade  of  green  being  an  advantage 
in  many  cases.  Odds  and  ends  of  Davallia  fronds 
in  variety  may  also  be  had,  as  may  several  sorts 
of  Aspleniums,  which  all  last  fairly  well.  Those 
of  the  Golden  and  Silver  Gymnogrammas  will 
prove  exceedingly  useful  in  choice  or  special 
arrangements,  lasting  much  better  now  than 
during  tho  summer  months.  Any  growths  still 
left  of  Myrsiphyllum  asparagoides  may  as  well  be 
used  prior  to  young  shoots  again  appearing. 
Fronds  of  Maiden-hair  Ferns  will  keep  all  the 
better  if  cut  the  afternoon  previous  to  the  day  of 
their  being  used.  They  should  be  taken  with  as 
long  stems  as  possible,  Ije  tied  in  bunches,  and 
then  be  left  immersed  in  a  tank  of  water  until  the 
morning.  In  addition  to  A.  cuneatum,  which  is 
invaluat)le,  A.  Williamsi  is  for  the  winter  season 
one  of  the  best  for  cutting.  In  both  cases,  how- 
ever, the  plants  should  be  both  grown  and  kept 
cool.  Grower, 
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Forcing  roots. — Seakale. — This  is  one  of  our 
most  accommodating  roots  for  forcing,  but  those 
who  value  flavour  in  vegetables  would  do  well  to 
force  slowly  and  thus  get  a  succulent  growth, 
as  Kale  grown  in  strong  heat  becomes  tough 
and  flavourless.  In  case  of  severe  frost  it  is  ad- 
visable to  lift  a  good  quantity  of  the  roots,  plac- 
ing closely  together  in  a  sheltered  corner  and 
covering  with  litter.  In  this  way  the  roots  aie 
ready  to  place  in  heat  at  any  time  ;  whereas  if 
lifted  in  severe  Nveather  the  crowns  are  injured 
and  much  time  wasted.  It  is  also  advisable  to 
secure  the  root  cuttings  for  the  ensuing  season's 
jilanting.  These  should  be  cut  into  lengths  of 
about  6  inches,  tied  in  bundles  of  twenty-five, 
and  placed  in  boxes  of  fine  soil  or  in  the  open 
ground.  If  in  boxes  a  slight  start  may  be  given 
the  sets  in  early  spring  if  jilaced  in  cold  frames, 
and  a  gain  of  several  weeks'  growth  be  thus  ob- 
tained. A  few  rows  of  strong  roots  for  the  late 
spring  supply  should  also  be  reserved.  These 
will  recpiire  to  be  merely  covered  with  a  few 
inches  of  tine  ashes,  and  with  a  sufficient  depth  of 
leaves  or  litter  over  the  ashes  to  blanch  the  Kale. 
In  the  absence  of  litter,  soil  may  be  employed 
for  covering,  care  being  taken  to  get  it  in  suffi- 
cient ipiantity  to  thoroughly  blanch  the  tops,  as 
in  the  spring  with  increased  warmth  they  soon 
push  through  and  become  green.  If  roots  are 
forced  in  the  open,  it  is  essential  to  use  a  good 
projiortion  of  leaves  among  the  stable  manure  if 
the  latter  is  the  heating  agenc}-,  as  excess  of  heat 
often  prevents  the  crowns  making  any  progress. 
A  steady  heat  and  not  too  much  moisture  are  re- 
quired. The  bed  should  be  ridge-shaped  to 
throw  off  excessive  moisture  and  snow. 

AsPARA(;rs. — The  forcing  of  Asparagus  may  be 
considered  costly,  as  it  takes  a  long  time  to  get 
good  roots,  and  once  forced  tliej-  are  of  little  value, 
that  is,  if  removed  from  their  growing  ijuarters 
for  forcing.  Of  course,  if  only  a  dish  or  two  is 
wanted  for  a  certain  date,  tlie  cost  is  not  much  ;  it 
is  when  a  sucDCSsion  is  required  for  a  long  period. 
In  sucli  cases  permanent  beds  are  more  economical 
and  give  better  results.  Lifted  roots,  to  give  good 
results,  should  be  strong  and  not  given  too  high  a 
tempeiature  ;  the  roots  force  readily  « itli  a  bottom 
heat  of  05'  to  70  ,  and  as  near  (iO'  as  may  be  for 
flic  top.  Witli  more  heat  the  gra.ss  will  be  weak 
and  spindly  and  the  flavour  \mor.  A  small  pit 
wifli  bottom-heat  or  niovatjle  frame  on  a  bed  of 
leaves  and  litter  is  the  best  for  forcing  Asparagus. 
Frcsli  betls  every  three  weeks  are  necessary  to 
give  a  succession.     I  have  beds  that  have  been 
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forced  for  years  as  good  as  when  first  used  for 
that  purjio.se.  Those  who  can  emjiloy  hot  water 
as  the  )ie;iting  agency  are  in  a  better  position 
than  those  who  use  stable  litter  or  leaves.  I  use 
the  latter,  and  though  the  beds  are  a  little  longer 
in  coining  into  bearing,  they  last  a  long  time. 
When  Asparagus  is  forced  in  the  open,  a  good 
space  between  the  bedsis  re<|uired  for  the  heating 
material.  It  is  also  necessary  to  keep  the  sur- 
face of  tlie  bed  at  a  temperature  of  5.")  .  Tan  is 
also  a  valuable  matei'ial  for  forcing  Asparagus, 
and  as  it  can  often  be  obtained  in  the  vicinity  of 
large  towns  where  leaves  are  less  plentiful,  it  may 
be  emiiloyed  with  ad\antage. 

IMi-snKi)oM.s.— During  this  month  is  a  favour- 
able time  to  make  prejiarations  for  the  spring 
sup|)ly.  The  collecting  and  ]:)rei)aration  of  manure 
should  bo  actively  proceeded  with,  and  as  the 
material  is  ready,  l^eds  be  made  up  and  spawned  as 
soon  as  the  heat  of  the  bed  declines  between  90° 
and  100\  I  do  not  advise  a  high  top  temperature, 
the  best  result  being  secured  with  about  .50°  to 
Tm",  and  plenty  of  moisture  in  all  parts  of  the 
house,  the  beds  excepted.  Beds  that  have  become 
somewhat  exhausted  or  at  all  dry  may  be  assisted 
with  liquid  manure  and  water  at  a  temperature  of 
80° ;  a  little  salt  added  to  the  water  will  be  bene- 
ficial. Mushrooms  grown  in  a  low  temjierature 
are  more  succulent,  and  the  beds  last  longer. 

Riu'BARB,  valuable  as  the  Apple  store  de- 
clines, should  be  introduced  into  the  forcing  house 
every  few  weeks.  There  is  no  easier  meiihod  of 
forcing  than  by  lifting  and  keeping  close.  A 
Jlushroom  house  is  usually  the  most  convenient 
place.  Preijarations  should  also  be  made  for 
covering  some  of  the  early  varieties  in  the  open 
ground.  Old  barrels  or  boxes  may  be  employed 
where  there  is  a  scarcity  of  Rhubarb  jjots.  I 
have  in  country  districts,  with  plenty  of  wood, 
used  Larch  stakes,  bringing  them  to  a  point  at 
the  top,  then  covering  with  long  litter  before 
laying  on  the  shorter  litter  that  gives  warmtli. 

C.vuROT.s  IN  FK.vMEs.--Theso  are  much  appre- 
ciated when  they  can  be  sent  to  table  early  in 
the  spring.  To  do  this  frame  culture  is  necessary. 
For  the  earl\-  lot  I  prefer  to  sow  in  brick  pits  or 
frames  on  a  large  body  of  a  slowly  fermenting 
inater-ial.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  exces- 
sive heat  means  loss  of  crop,  as  the  seeds  ger- 
niinirte  too  rapidly,  with  tire  result  that  the  seed- 
lings soon  dam]),  irot  having  sufficient  strength  to 
stand  a  check  of  any  kind.  Plenty  of  fresh  leaves 
and  litter  throw rr  irrto  a  heap  for  a  time  to  allow 
of  the  whole  body  beconring  properly  fermerrted  is 
the  best  material.  It  is  also  desirable  to  sink  the 
bed  into  the  soil,  as  the  soil  thr-own  out  and  barrked 
up  fir'm  against  the  sides  is  a  great  saving  of  heat 
and  retains  moisture.  Irr  fr-ames  it  is  necessar-y 
to  sow  rrear  the  glass.  One  of  the  best  Carrots 
for-  early  or  fr-ame  sowing  is  the  Parisian  Foreirrg, 
and  for  succession  Early  Nantes.  I  [irefer  these 
to  the  old  Short  Horn  type,  being  dwarf  growers 
of  excellent  (|uality. 
^  Fkawe  Radishes.— These  are  often  sown  with 
Carrots,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter-  and  at 
times  a  meagre  croii  of  the  Radish.  They  nray 
often  be  sown  between  the  rows  of  early  Potatoes, 
but  if  pr-acticablc  it  is  best  to  devote  a  frame  to 
their  cultur-c%  .-rs  growth  is  r-apid,  so  that  sever-al 
cr-ops  may  be  had  in  a  shor-t  time.  Radi.shes  i-e- 
i|irir-e  much  the  same  tr-eatment  as  advised  for 
(Jar-r-ots.  I  prefer-  dr-ills,  sowing  thinly  sorrrc  of 
the  foreirig  Tur-rrip  var-ieties,  or  the  better-known 
Ear-ly  Frarrre  or  Freirch  Br-eakfast.  These  i-oots  to 
be  good  should  never  suH'er-  fr-om  wantof  moistur-e, 
be  given  ample  air-  in  line  weather  and  rich  soil  to 
encourage  a  rapid  growth.  0.  Wytiies. 


Creosote  for  stages.  "A.  »1.' {]'•  -"I'J-t)  asks 
if  cr-ecjsrjti.  j..-  iiijiNiiiirs  to  plants.  Four  year's  ago 
I  h.-ul  new  trellises  rirade  for  two  vineries,  the 
sleepers  made  of  Oak,  and  the  trellis  boards  rrrade 
of  Pitch  Pine  and  steeped  in  creosote.  The  tr(-l- 
lises  were  put  into  the  virreries  some  time  befor-e 
they  were  shut  uj)  irr  January  for  forcing,  at 
the  time  putting  a  irumber  of  iiots  of  Fer-rrs  upon 
the  front  stage,  leaving  a   moderate  anrount  of 


ventilation  orr  both  top  and  bottom  ventilators 
durirrg  the  day.     Every  moi-ning  I  found  rr  rrum- 
ber  of   fr-onds  shr-ivelled  rrp.     A  lar-ge  rrumber  of 
variegated  Gerarriums  growing  in  the  house  lost 
their   leaves,  the   growth    of   the   iilauts   liecame 
strrnted,    and   did   not   recover   till   late    irr    tlie 
season,  although    the   plants   were   only   a  short 
time  in  the  vineries  after  the  tr-ellises  were  put  into 
them.   After  the \'inesbr-oke  and  cameinto leaf  thev 
looked    sickly  for    a   time,   and    the    fir-st    (lav  on 
M  hich  we  had  a  bur-st  of  srrnshine  after  the  Vines 
came  into  leaf  the  foliage  sbrivelled  up  all  r-ouiid 
the   edges.     By   the   time  the    Gr-a[ies   were    the 
size   of   Peas   tlie  Vines  had   lost   most   of   their 
foliage,  although  tire  trellis  was  r-enroved  from  the 
house  as   soorr   as   the  leaves  were  noticed  to  be 
shrivelling.      To   kee])   the   Vines   in   a   gr-owing 
state,  I  tied  every  youirg  lateral  in,  which   ke]jt 
them  growing,  and"  firrished  off  a   good   crop  of 
(irapes.     Next  year  the  wood  was  weak  and   the 
foliage   thin   in   texture   owing  to   the  wood  not 
having  been  ripened   the  previous   season.     The 
Vines  produced  a  fairly  good  crop  of  Crapes,  but 
not  of   good  colour.     The  Vines  have    quite  re- 
covered now-,  and  produce  equally  as  good  crojjs 
as  before  the  fumes  of  the  creosote  destroyed  the 
foliage.       The    second    house    suffered    slightly, 
although  the  ti-ellis  was  removed  just  as  the  Viires 
were  breaking.     A  few   years   ago   a   gentleman 
built  a  small  Cuctrmber  house,  and  when  finished 
had  a  trellis  made  for  a  foot-path  and  pairrted  w-ith 
cr-eosote,  placing  it  at  once  in  the  house.    The  same 
afternoon  he  tilled  the  house  -with  Cineraria  plants 
coming  into  flower.     The  following  morrring  when 
the  house  was  opened   he  found   the  fumes  fr-om 
tire  creosote  Irad  killed  every  plant.— W.  Cnnis- 
TisoN,  Iloineipooi/,  C'/iix/):hii)-s/. 
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TREES  AND  SHRUBS  CERTIFICATED 
IN  1893. 
The  list  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  that  have 
received  recogniti(jn  froirr  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  drn-ing  1893  is  a  larger  one  tlraii 
in  the  preceding  year,  when,  exclu,sive  of  Roses 
and  Tree  Pajonies,  but  ten  subjects  -ivere  so 
honoured,  but  in  1893  the  list  is  extended  to 
twenty-two.  A  wide-spread  idea  among  many 
that  do  not  follow  the  lists  of  awards  very 
closely  is  tlrat  only  new  or  vei-y  uircoirrnion 
jilants  are  awarded  certificates,  but  tliis  is  by 
iro  means  the  case,  as  some  of  those  so 
honoured  are  well  kuowir  ami  generally  disti-i- 
buted.  The  first  hardy  shrub  to  be  so  noticed 
in  1893  was— 

CoRYi^opsia  PAuciri.oRA,  to  which  a  first-class 
certificate  was  awarded  on  March  14.  It  is  a 
member  of  a  small  genus  of  shrubs,  the  best 
krrown  of  which— C.  spicata— w.-rs  intr-oduced  in 
1864.  Tliis  forms  a  loose  gi-owing  bush,  sorrre- 
what  like  a  Hazel,  with  dr-ooping  spikes  of  jrale 
yellow  flowers  tlrat  ai-e  produced  in  early  spring 
before  the  expansion  of  the  foliage.  C.  paucH 
Hora  difi'ei-s  from  its  better-known  relative  just 
described  in  its  more  slender  habit,  fewer-Hower-ed 
spikes,  irnd  rather  smaller  leaves.  Both  are 
rratives  of  Japan,  and  irr  both  the  flower-shave  the 
jjcrfirme  of  Cowslips.  The  genus  Cor-yloi)sis  is 
nearly  rel.-ited  to  the  Witch  Hazels  (Hamarrrelis), 
I  he  Ja]ianese  meurbcrs  of  which  ar-e  aho  vci-y 
beautiful  early  in  tire  year-.  C  spieata  is  by  sorrr'e 
.•lulhdrities  said  to  r-cach  a  height-  of  S  feet  to  4 
feet,  but  Mr-.  J.  H.  \'eitch  dur-ing  his  tr-avcls  in 
Japan  mentions  a  lar-ge  bush  of  it  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tokio  about  10  feet  high,  which  rrrust 
have  been  very  bearrtiful  when  in  bloom. 

AicrriA  .lAi-oxiiA  lati-CTi'  -  Ai.mi,— Thrs  is  a 
curious  fornr  of  Arteuba,  in  which  the  berries,  iir- 
stead  of  being  bright  crimsoir,ar-e  of  a  crcairry 
white  tint,  and  agairrst  the  rich  green  foliage  the'y 
ai-e  very  iroticeablu.     A  first-class  certificate  was 


a-warded  this  on  March  28,  but  I  question  if  it  will 

be  ever  gr-own  to  any  great  extent.  That  some 
plants  bound  into  popularity  is  well  shown  in  the 
ea.se  of  the  Aucubr,  in  proof  of  which  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  between  18G1  and  IstiT  no  fewer 
tharr  tMcrrly-one  varieties  wer-e  certificirted  by  the 
Royal  Horticultrtr-al  Society;  then  one  was  so 
hoiroured  in  1S70,  another  in  187."!,  and  just 
twenty  years  after,  the  srrbject  of  the  present 
note. 

M.ioNuLiA  sTELi.ATA  (|)ink  var-iety ).  — An  award 
of  merit  was  on  March  28  giveir  to  this  form  of 
the  pretty  little  Jajiancse  Magnolia  stellata  or 
Halleana.  Instead  of  the  blooms  being  white, 
as  in  the  type,  they  are  in  the  case  of  this  variety 
(lushed  wi'th  pink.  M.  stellata  is  a  delightfiil 
little  shrrrb  cither  under  glass  or  in  the  open 
ground,  and  this  remark  will  also  ai)ply  to  its 
tinted  var-iety. 

Olearia  sTELLri.ATA. — This  is  one  of  the  best 
of  the  Olearias,  or  Daisy  Trees  of  Austr-alia,  New 
Zealand  and  neighbouring  island.*.  It  forms  a 
freely  branched  bush,  with  small,  toothed,  deep 
greerr  leaves  and  m3'riads  of  pure  white  Daisy- 
like blossoms.  This  Olearia  is  one  of  those  sub- 
jects that  can  scarcely  be  considered  hardy  in  this 
countr-y,  brrt  in  the  south  and  west  of  Englaird 
and  Irel.-rnd  it  is  a  beautiful  outdoor  shrub.  The 
genus  Olearia  is  an  extensive  orre,  containing,  as 
it  does,  somewhere  about  eighty  si)ecies,  a  few 
only  of  which  are  in  cultivation  in  this  country. 
Olear'ia  stellulata  was  one  of  the  fir-st  intr-oduced, 
having  been  grown  irr  England  quite  early  in  the 
pr-esent  century. 

SvKlNGA  Alphonse  Lavallee.— This,  one  of 
M.  Lemoirre's  double-flowered  Lilacs,  was  ))ut 
into  commerce  by  the  Nancy  firrrr  irr,  I  think,  1886. 
The  flowers  of  this,  borne  irr  very  dense,  p.vra- 
midal-shaped  clrrsters,  are  of  a  deep  lilac  tint. 
Ther-e  is  now  a  great  number  of  these  double- 
flower-ed  Lilacs  raised  by  M.  Leuroine,  sorrre  varie- 
ties of  which  run  each  other  verj'  closely.  The 
Lilac  and  Olerrria  were  sirowir  at  the  sarrre  time 
anrl  r-eceived  the  same  award  as  the  Magnolia  pre- 
viously rrrentiorred. 

Azalea  Anthony  Koster. — A  first-class  cer- 
tificate was  oir  April  1 1  awarded  to  this  Azalea — a 
for-m  of  A.  mollis,  ^^•itlr  large  brilliant  orange-yel- 
low- flowers.  It  was  tr-uly  descr-ibed  in  The  (iAR- 
DEN  at  the  time  as  one  of  the  finest  thirrgs  at 
the  n-reeting,  and  should,  when  better  krrown, 
become  very  popular  either  for  forcing  or  for  the 
open  ground. 

Pyrus  .7AP0NH'A  CARDIN.M.TS. — This  is  a  vcr-y 
lar-ge,  richly-colorrred  fornr  uf  the  Jajian  (,)uincc ;  in 
fact,  one  of  the  ver-y  best,  if  not  actually  the  finest 
of  that  tint.  These  Japan  Quinces  ar-e  w-ell  worth 
nrore  attention  as  shrubs  in  the  0|>en  ground,  as 
they  form  handsome  r-ourrded  bushes  that  will 
flower  for  months  together.  That  this  Pyr-trs  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Arrthony  Waterer-,  of  Knap  Hill,  is 
a  guarantee  that  it  is  a  really  good  thing,  and  it 
is  well  wor-th  the  awai-d  of  nrerit  bestowed  upon 
it  on  April  1 1. 

Azalea  Hir.DA,  a  vat-iely  of  the  nroUis  class, 
with  lai-g(!  reildish  or-ange-colout-ed  llower-s,  arrd  A. 
Raphael  de  Snret,  in  which  the  bloorrrs  are  pink 
arrd  perfectly  double,  were  given  awar-ds  of  mer-it 
orr  April  2i>. 

Maonolia  HYi'oi.Ei'i'A. — This  Japanese  species 
belongs  to  the  deciduous  section,  but  it  docs  irot 
flow-er  till  the  leaves  are  cxparrded.  The  flow-ers 
are  r-ather  snrall  and  com]io.sed  of  thii-k  fleshy 
petals  of  a  i)ur-e  white  tint,  which,  however, 
be(-orrres  sull'rrsed  with  cr-eam  befor-e  they  drop. 
In  this  the  anther-s  arrd  their-  filarrrcnls  ar-e  bright 
red,  Ihrrs  corrtr-asting  very  maikcdly  with  the  rest 
of  the  flower-.  In  its  irative  countrv  it  is  .said  to 
foriri  a  firre  tr-ee  (iO  fei-t  or  more  in  Ireight,  with  a 
trurrk  dianretei'  of  '2  feet.  Tin-  obovate  leaves  are 
al.so  said  to  be  1  foot  or  more  long  and  0  inches  or 
7  inches  wide,  with  Mowers  when  fully  expatuled  (! 
irrches  or  7  ini.-hes  ireross,  brrt  these  diirrerrsions 
were  irot  reached  by  the  specimens  shown  by 
Messr-s.  Veiti-h  on  May  9,  to  w-hich  a  first-class 
certificate  wirs  awarded. 

A'liu'UNfM  j'LicATt'.M. — The  form  of  this  Vibur-- 
num,  in  which  nrost  of  the  blooms  are  sterile,  and 
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whose  inflorescence  consists  of  a  I;u-ge  crowded 
head  of  wliite  blooms,  as  in  the  CAse  of  the  Snow- 
ball tree,  is  well  known,  but  in  the  typical  form 
as  shown,  the  large  conspicuous  blossoms  are 
limited  to  a  scattered  few  around  the  outside  of 
tlie  flattened  cym.is,  the  major  portion  of  tlie 
cluster  being  occupieil  by  tlie  small  fertile  blooms. 
It  is  certainly  a  less  showy  shrub  than  its  culti- 
vated form,  but  is  botli  distinct  and  interesting. 

RHtiUODENDRON       HeLKNK       iSrHIFFNER.   —    The 

blooms  of  this  hardy  Rhododendron  are  ])nre 
white,  and  as  it  apjiears  to  be  very  free-flowering, 
it  will  doubtless  take  a  place  with  the  many 
fine  forms  we  have  now  in  cultivation. 

Ulmus  Wreedi  ai'kea. — This  is  a  good  golden- 
leaved  Elm,  of  a  dense  twiggy  growth  and 
with  a  profusion  of  small,  Init  bright  golden 
coloured  leaves.     This   Elm,   the   Rhododendron, 


.subject,  as  the  entire  plant  is  suffused  with  the 
golden  hue,  so  that  the  olijeotions  urged  against 
the  miserable  variegated  conifers  do  not  apply 
in  this  case.  A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded 
this  on  July  2-5. 

SpiR.iiA  Anthony  Waterer. — This  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  shrubs  of  recent  years, 
and  one  for  which  there  will  undoubtedly  be  a 
great  demand  when  it  is  distriljuted.  It  received 
an  award  of  merit  uniler  the  name  of  Beauty 
of  Kna|)  Hill  in  lfS!)l,  and  it  well  deserves 
the  additional  lionour  of  a  first-class  certificate, 
which  was  bestowed  upon  it  on  July,  21,  18!).3. 
This  Spir*a  has  been  so  often  described  in  The 
liARnEX,  that  it  will  suflice  to  say  that  it  is  a 
form  of  S.  Bumalda,  of  a  dwarf,  sturdy  habit,  and 
with  rich  crimson  coloured  flowers.  It  blooms 
from  early  in  the  summer  till  cut    bj'  frost,  and 


Cistus  ]^urpuyei(s. 


the  Viburnum,  and  the  Magnolia  immediately 
precedinii-  were  all  awarded  first-class  certificates 
on  May  9. 

Abies  urientalis  auuea. — The  typical  Abies 
orientalis  is  well  known  as  an  ornamental  conifer, 
somewhat  in  the  wa\'  of  the  common  Norway 
Spruce  (Abies  excelsa),  but  it  is  less  vigorous  than 
that  timljer  tree,  and  the  growth  is  also  more 
slender  and  the  branchlets  denser.  It  does  better 
than  most  Spruces  on  gravelly  soils.  The  variety 
aurea  appears  to  be  a  counterpart  of  the  type, 
exce)>t  that  the  foliage  is  of  a  pleasing  shade  of 
golden  -  j-ellow.  A  first-class  certificate  was 
awarded  this  on  June  G. 

CrPREssrs  .MACRoCARPA  LfTEA. — This  is  distinct 
owing  to  the  foliage  being  of  a  pale  greenish-yellow 
tint.  Cupressus  macrocarpa,  as  is  well  known, 
varies  a  good  deal  in  habit,  and  as  sliown,  this 
variety  .appeared  to  lie  one  of  the  Ujiright-growing 
forms,     it   mav    turn    out    to    be   an   ornamental 


has  been  fro.|UentIy  sliown  in  a  cut  state  at  the 
various  e.>;hiljitions. 

Hedera  heeix  TEssEi.r.vTA. — This  is  a  distinct 
and  prettily  variegated  Ivy,  whose  three-lobed 
leaves  are  reticulated  with  yellow  after  the  manner 
of  tlie  Jajianese  Lonicera  brachypoda  aureo-reticu- 
lata.  It  is  ajiparently  a  form  of  the  common  Ivy. 
An  award  of  merit  was  given  it  on  August  8. 

Weicela  Eva  Hathke. — This  is  a  decided  ac- 
(inisition  to  the  man}'  beautiful  liybrid  forms  of 
Weigela  that  we  have  now  in  oiu'  gardens.  Some 
of  them  bloom  more  continuously  than  others,  but 
none,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  are  so  per- 
sistent as  this  x'ariety.  It  was  shc^wn  at  the 
meetino-  held  at  the  Agrieultuial  Hall  as  a  per- 
petual blooming  variety,  and  the  freshness  of  the 
sprays  with  their  clusters  of  bright  red  blossoms 
looked  then  (August  2!))  a-s  if  tlu^  bushes  from 
wliii^h  they  were  cut  would  go  on  lihioniing  for 
some    time    longer,    and    that    too    after    such    a 


dry  summer  as  we  have  experienced.     Since  itwa 
exhibiterl,  there  have  been,  I  learn,  many  imiuiries 
regarding  this  Weigela. 

Clerodendrox  tricitotomum. — This  distinct 
Japanese  shrub  has  been  grown  many  years  in  this 
country,  but  only  to  a  limited  extent. "  It  is  a  free 
growing  bush,  witli  bold  deep  green  leaves,  and  in 
■  autumn  bears  a  gi-eat  profusion  of  showy  blossoms. 
Tile  Mowers,  which  ai'e  liorne  in  loose  terniinal 
panicles,  are  wliite,  and  rendered  far  more  con- 
siiicuous  from  the  circumstance  that  each  bloom 
protrudes  from  a  large  inflated  calyx,  which  is  of 
a  bright  red  tint  as  in  some  of  the  tropical  spe- 
cies. This  Clerodendron  is  especially  valuable 
fiom  its  autumn  flowering  qualities.  It  is  hardy 
in  most  winters,  and  even  if  cut  bj-  the  frost  it 
speedily  recovers.  This  distinct  shrub  was  the 
subject  of  a  coloured  plate  in  The  Garden,  June 
17,  1SU3. 

COR.NUS  BRACHYPODA  V.\RIEC;ATA. — This  is  a 
form  of  the  Japanese  Cornus  brachypoda,  in  which 
the  ovate  leaves  are  irregularly  marked  with  white. 
The  green-leaved  ty|)ical  form  is  a  very  distinct 
large  shrub  or  small  tree  of  a  somewhat  tabuliform 
style  of  growth.  The  cymes  of  white  blossoms  are 
borne  after  the  manner  of  the  Elder,  while  the 
foliage  dies  oft'  in  the  autumn  tinged  with  red.  A 
first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  this  anrl  the 
two  preceding  at  the  Agricultural  Hall  on  Au- 
gust 29. 

Veronica  Purple  Queen.— In  many  parts  of 
England  this  must  be  regarded  more  as  a  green- 
house plant  than  as  a  hardy  shrub  ;  still,  there  are 
many  districts  where  the  Veronicas  do  well  in  the 
open  ground,  and  this  should  be  a  very  useful 
variety.  It  is  of  compact  habit  and  free-flower- 
ing, while  the  flowers  are  of  a  rich  purple  tint. 
It  received  an  award  of  merit  when  shown  by 
Messrs.  Veitcli  on  Sei)tciiiber  20.  There  was  a 
second  variety  also  exhibited  by  the  same  firm 
that  struck  me  much.  This  was  Reine  des 
Blanches,  whose  flowers  were  pure  white — certainly 
very  distinct  from  those  of  any  of  the  others. 

QUERCUS  AMERICANA  sPEENDENs. — The  rich  au- 
tumn tints  ac{|uired  by  the  Oaks  are  |]roverbial, 
and  this  as  slnAvn  on  October  10  was  one  of  the 
brightest  of  all.  There  was  some  doubt  as  to 
the  name,  but  there  could  be  none  as  to  the  beautj' 
of  this  Oak  from  Knap  Hill,  which  was  awarded  a 
first-class  certificate.  T. 


SHRUBBY  ROCK  ROSES. 

The  Cistus  family,  represented  in  our  gardens 
by  Cistuses  and  Helianthemums,  wlieii  seen  at 
their  liest  and  in  situations  suitalilc  to  their  re- 
(luirements,  are  amongst  the  [irettiest  and  most 
iutere.stiiig  shrubby  plants  that  we  po.ssess  ior 
summer  Huweriug.  During  Sweet's  time  the 
Cistus  family  seems  to  have  been  largely  culti- 
vated in  all  the  old  gardens,  if  we  may  jud^c 
I'rom  the  large  number  of  so-called  species  and 
varieties  figured  and  described  at  great  length  in 
his  "  Cistineie."  Many  of  the  plants  figured  are 
now  considered  mere  forms  of  the  older  species, 
and  several  are  not  now  in  cultivation.  The 
number  of  ditt'erent  species  and  varieties  iu  gar- 
dens at  the  present  time  does  not  exceed  twenty- 
five,  many  of  these  being  old  and  well-known 
.species,  while  a  lew  are  varieties  .and  some 
natural  hylirids.  Mucli  of  tlic  confusion  at 
present  existing  regarding  their  projier  chussifi- 
cation  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  readiness  with 
which  they  hybridise  with  each  other,  and  if 
properly  worked  up  and  carefully  studied  by  a 
competent  authority,  wc  believe  that  a  i'vw  at 
present  cousiilered  species,  and  certainly  a  few 
.so-called  varieties,  would  be  found  to  be  I13'- 
brids,  natural  or  otlierwise  Wlien  grown  to- 
gether on  the  rockery  cr  border,  they  cross  as 
Ireely  as  Acpiiiegia.^,  itc,  and,  if  watched,  wimld 
certainly  give  some  curious  results.  In  growing 
the.'ie  Cistuses  in  this  country,  and  more  especi- 
ally in  low-lying  districts,  the  great  dilliinilty  to 
be  overcome  is  dam[i.      In   the   hill}'  m-  dry  dis- 
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tricts  they  thrive  luxuriantly,  forming  large, 
handsome  bushes  in  a  few  years.  IMany  of  tlie 
failures  may  also  be  attributed  t(j  their  being 
covered  during  winter.  Cistnses,  with  few  e.\- 
ceptions,  will  not  stand  covering  at  any  time, 
and  in  a  damp  season  they  are  far  more  liable 
to  damage  when  covered  than  if  left  exposed. 
The  more  they  are  raised  above  the  general 
level,  the  better  will  they  pass  through  the 
winter  and  spring.  Dry,  exposed  sandy  banks 
suit  them  admirably.  Nearly  all  of  them  ripen 
seed  freely  in  ordinarily  hot  summers,  and  by 
this  means  they  can  be  raised  in  plenty.  The 
surest  way,  liowever,  of  perpetuating  particular 
varieties  is  by  cuttings,  which  if  taken  off  about 
the  end  of  July  or  beginning  of  August,  strike 
readily  in  a  cold  frame,  and  make  nice  sturdy 
plants  liy  the  following  spring,  the  cuttings 
being  potted  off  as  soon  as  they  arc  well  rooteil. 
To  keep  them  true  this  is  the  only  sure  means 
of  propagation.  The  raising  of  seedlings,  how- 
ever, will  prove  interesting  to  those  who  may 
have  the  time  and  inclination  to  do  so.  Cistus 
purpureus(liere  figured)  is  a  charming  plant,  and 
should  be  included  in  every  collection,  as  well 
for  its  handsome  flowers  as  its  neat  erect  habit 
and  hardy  nature.  It  forms  a  neat  bush,  which 
in  summer  is  covered  with  large  fine  purple 
flowers,  with  a  deep  purple  spot  at  the  base  of 
each  petal. 

Value  and  uses  of  timber  of  Scotch-grown 

exotic  coniferie. — I  shall  be  much  surprised  if  Mr. 
Mackenzie's  paper  on  this  subject  in  The  Garden 
of  Dec.  30  does  not  cause  considerable  amusement 
north  of  the  Tweed.  When  the  paper  was  first 
read,  foresters  wondered  because  they  knew  that 
the  proper  materials  for  the  author's  purjiose  did 
not  exist,  and  this  is  now  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Mackenzie  in  his  paper,  where  he  admits  that  his 
conclusions  are  drawn  from  trees  "  not  in  any  way 
matured  by  growth,"  extenuated  by  the  excuse 
that  these  trees  were  compared  with  similarly 
worthless  examples  of  Scotch  Fir  and  Larch  ;  yet, 
on  the  strength  of  such  data  as  this,  he  professes 
to  pronounce  authoritatively  on  the  strength, 
elasticity,  hardiness,  weight,  durability  and  general 
excellence  of  the  species  he  names.  He  even  goes 
so  far  as  to  state  that  the  timber  of  a  Fir  that  was 
not  introduced  to  this  country  till  near  the  middle 
of  the  present  century  is  unequalled  for  (Jothic 
roofing,  principals  and  jjurlins,  &c.  I  would  like 
to  know  where  there  is  a  single  jjlank  of  a  Scotch 
Douglas  Fir  which  has  been  tested  in  this  way. 
One^example  of  his  "values''  will  serve.  The 
Cryptomeria  japonica — a  tree  that  will  hardly 
grow  in  Scotland,  except  in  favoured  spots,  which 
is  fastidious  in  England  and  acknowledged  to  be 
worthless  as  a  timber  tree  in  this  country  gene- 
rally— is  classed  thirty  points  above  the  Scotch 
Fir,  probably  the  most  popular  and  useful  tree  in 
Scotland,  and  which  completely  eclipses  the 
Cryptomeria  in  bulk  and  the  general  excellence  of 
its  timber  as  grown  in  the  north. — J.  S.  W. 

Porana  paniculata  is  a  lovelj' thing,  and  par- 
ticularly so  as  I  had  it  in  bloom  this  autumn.  The 
Vine  had  climbed  to  the  top  of  a  tree  of  Eugenia 
Jambos,  together  with  Antigonon  leptopus,  and 
the  long  racemes  of  white  and  pink  flowers  appa- 
rently growing  on  one  tree  made  the  Eugenia  a 
rather  striking  oVjject. — R.  D.  Hoyt,  Seren  Oak>:, 
Florida,  in  darilnuuij. 

The  great  Japanese  'Wineberry.— This, 
which  is  alluded  to  in  Thk  Garden,  p.  591,  is,  I 
should  say,  Rubus  phrenicolasius,  which  is  now 
fairly  well  known  in  this  countiy,  and  is  quite 
hardy  in  many  distiicts.  It  was  introduced  from 
Japan  in  1877,  and'about  a  dozen  years  ago  a  fine 
specimen  of  it  in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew 
used  to  attract  alarge  share  of  attention  owing  to  its 
distinct  and  showy  appearance.  The  main  stem, 
which  was  supported,  reached  a  height  of  b")  feet 
or  thereabouts,  while  the  slender  side  branches 
were  disposed  in  a  very  regular  maimer,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  summer,  when  each  one 


was  terminated  by  a  dense  cluster  of  Raspberry- 
like fruits  of  an  orange-red  colour,  it  was  ad- 
mired by  everyone.  Being  of  ready  increase  it 
soon  became  distributed,  and  can  now  be  ob- 
tained at  a  moderate  rate  from  different  nurseries. 
The  dense  hairiness  of  the  stems  is,  as  ])ointed 
out,  very  noticeable  in  the  winter  when  devoid 
of  foliage,  and  it  is  in  some  places  well  worth 
growing  for  this  feature  alone.  Another  of 
the  same  genus,  the  Himalayan  Rubus  biflorus 
or  leucodermis,  a  tall-growing  species,  whose 
stems  present  the  ajipearance  of  having  been 
whitewashed,  is  also  worthy  of  attention.  It  ranks 
with  two  or  three  of  the  Willow-s,  the  Dogwoods, 
and  the  Birches,  as  serving  to  light  up  our  wood- 
land scenery  even  during  the  dull  days  of  winter. 

Mop-headed  trees.— It  has  grown  to  be  a 
connuon  practice  in  suburban  districts  to  top  trees 
in  forecourts  early  in  the  winter  in  so  distressing 
a  way,  tliat  more  wretched  objects  can  hardly  be 
conceived.  The  Lime  is  the  favoured  tree  on 
which  to  exercise  the  gardener's  art  in  lopping, 
but  some  others  have  to  undergo  the  same  torture, 
tiranted  that  some  sort  of  heading  back  occasion- 
ally is  indispensable  when  trees  are  near  to  and 
in  front  of  windows,  it  is  a  senseless  act  to 
cut  them  back  in  December,  so  that  they 
present  such  a  miserable  appearance  until  new 
growth  is  made  in  April,  rather  than  per- 
form the  cutting  in  March.  Naturally  the  ques- 
tion may  be  asked.  Why  plant  strong-growing 
trees  in  forecourt  gardens,  especially  those  of  the 
common  limited  area  ?  No  doubt  it  would  be 
Ijetter  to  have  none  at  all  than  those  which  annu- 
ally need  this  form  of  lopping ;  still  we  have 
many  pretty  trees — Thorns,  Laburnums,  Cherries, 
Peaches,  Sumach,  Quince  and  numerous  others — 
which,  never  becoming  large,  are  when  in  bloom 
very  beautiful  and  bear  thinning  or  shortening 
back,  but  not  lopping,  with  comparative  im- 
punitj'.  The  conifer  rage  happily  seems  some- 
what to  have  died  out  so  far  as  villa  gardens  are 
concerned.  How  unfortunate  was  this  craze  is 
evidenced  here  and  there  when  we  see  in  gardens, 
perhajjs  20  feet  square,  perhaps  much  less  in  area, 
a  huge  Deodar,  Wellingtonia  or  Araucaria  darken- 
ing the  lower  windows  of  the  house  efl'ectually  and 
partially  tliose  above,  occupying  all  the  garden 
and  eating  up  all  the  nutriment  in  the  soil.  (!ene- 
rally,  too,  these  white  elephants  have  become  very 
ugly  and  are  intolerable  nuisances,  yet  the  occu- 
pier cannot  remove  them. — A.  D. 


THUJA  GIGANTEA. 

Tins  is  the  name  of  the  second  specimen  received 
from  "J.  H.''  between  which  and  that  sent  pre- 
viously, viz.,  Libocedrus  decurrens,  a  great  deal 
of  confusion  exists,  the  Libocedrus  being  very 
frecpiently  met  with  in  gardens  and  nurseries 
under  the  name  of  Thuja  gigantea.  It  is  (|uestion- 
able  if  any  two  trees  have  been  surrounded  ^\■ith 
so  much  confusion  as  these  two.  This  would 
appear  to  have  originated  in  the  following  manner. 
Libocedrus  decurrens  of  Torrej'  was  first  dis- 
covered and  named  during  an  overland  expedition 
to  California  in  1843  or  1844.  This  same  plant 
was  first  introduced  into  this  country  by  the 
.Scotch  Oregon  Botanical  Association,  through 
their  collector,  John  Jeffrey,  who  sent  home  seeds 
in  18.'33.  The  committee  of  the  association  pub- 
lished the  species  as  Thuja  Craigiana,  in  honour 
of  one  of  their  number,  Sir  William  Gibson 
Craig,  and  Carriere,  supposing  this  plant  to  be  the 
same  as  Thuja  gigantea  of  Nuttall,  jnit  on  one 
side  both  the  names  of  Libocedi'us  decuT'rcns  and 
Thuja  Craigiana  in  favour  of  that  of  Tluija 
gigantea.  Tliis  latter  name  caught  on,  .and  tlie 
true  Libocedrus  decui-rens  became  gener.-dly 
known  in  our  gardens  as  Thuja  gigantea,  and  u]) 
to  the  present  day  it  frequently  bears  tliat  desig- 
nation. 

Thuja  gigantea  of  Nuttall  (the  second  specimen 
sent  by  your  correspondent)  was  first  introduced 
by  Messrs.  Veitch  through  their  collector,  Wilhaui 
Lobb,   who    sent  home    seeds  in  1853.     Messis. 


Veitch  recognising  the  confusion  surrounding  the 
name  of  Thuja  gigantea,  .sent  out  their  introduc- 
tion under  the  name  of  Thuja  Lobbi,  in  compli- 
ment to  the  introducer  thereof.  Besides  this  the 
present  jilant  got  to  be  known  in  gardens  as 
Thuja  Menziesi  and  Thuja  Craigiana  (the  very 
name  ajiplied  by  the  Scotch  Oregon  Botanical 
Association  to  Libocedrus  decurrens),  so  that 
taken  altogether  there  was  ample  scope  for  con- 
fusion on  the  subject. 

The  two  plants  are  certainly  very  distinct,  and 
both  of  them  are  -h  ell  worth  a"  place  in  any  selec- 
tion of  ornamental  conifers.  Libocedrus  "decur- 
rens is  usually  of  a  dense,  almost  columnar  habit 
of  growth,  while  Thuja  gigantea  is  altogether 
far  more  graceful,  forming  as  it  does  a  pvramidal- 
shaped  specimen,  whose  bright  green"  frondose 
branches  droop  at  the  tips  in  a  very  pleasing 
manner.  Where  Thuja  gigantea  is  raised  from 
seed,  a  good  deal  of  difference  is  often  to  be 
found  among  the  progeny.  Some  of  the  most 
marked  are  distinguished  by  varietal  names,  and 
of  tliem  may  be  especially  mentioned  viridis,  of  a 
deeper  green  than  the  normal  form ;  ereeta,  in 
which  all  the  branches  have  an  up«-ard  tendency  ; 
compacta,  of  a  rather  dense  compact  habit  ;  and 
gracilis,  in  which  the  branchlets  are  more  slender 
than  in  tlie  type.  Libocedrus  decurrens,  on  the 
other  hand,  varies  but  little  when  raised  from 
seed. 

From  an  economic  standpoint  the  first  place 
must  be  given  to  Thuja  gigantea,  which  is  bv 
many  thouglit  likely  to  become  a  valuable  timbe'r 
tree  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  In  a  recent 
issue  of  The  G.\rden  (p.  60(3)  it  forms  with  Cu- 
pressus  Lawsoniana  and  Abies  Albertiana  a  trio  of 
beautiful  conifers  that  ha-\e  proved  in  Scotland  to 
be  a  belter  paying  crop  than  Larch.  T. 


Mistletoe — I  have  read  with  interest  Mr. 
F.  W.  Burliidge's  account  of  his  success  in  propa- 
gating Mistletoe  in  your  last  issue.  Here  I  have 
adopted  another  plan,  which  may  possibly  in- 
terest your  readers.  Early  in  June,  cutting  off  a 
young  growth  of  Mistletoe  with  about  an  inch  of 
stem  and  two  leaves,  I  inserted  the  stem  under 
tlie  bark  of  a  young  branch  of  Hawthorn,  wrap- 
ping the  branch  above  and  below  the  Mistletoe 
with  matting ;  now  I  find  the  bud  throwing  out 
new  leaves  vigorously.  I  can  strongly  advise  any 
of  your  readers  wishing  to  grow  Mistletoe  to  giv"e 
the  budding  plan  a  trial.  This  year  I  shall  ex- 
periment on  the  Apple. — W.  A.  Milner,  I'otkii 
Hall,  Shfffield. 

Mr.  F.   W.  Burbidge  wants  to  know  the 

host  plants  on  whi<;li  parasites  of  similar  character 
grow.  In  the  Imperial  (hardens,  Laxenburg, 
Loranthus  euroiia^us  is  found  in  great  masses  on 
the  Oak;  old  trees  are  C|uite  co\-ered  with  it. — 
Loris  Kuoi'ATscir,   Vienna. 

The  bronzed  Ivy.— This,  known  as  Hedera 
helix  atropurpurea,  is  a  very  pretty  Ivy,  and  one 
that  stands  out  quite  distinct  from  the"  numerous 
varieties  in  cultivation.  The  leaves  are  great 
favourites  with  many  for  button-holes,  their  jjecu- 
liar  bronzed  tint,  which  is  intensified  by  contrast 
with  a  light  coloured  flower,  being  much  admired. 
It  is  not  such  a  vigorous  grower  as  some  I\'ies,  and 
the  leaves  acipiire  their  brightest  colouring  when 
on  a  light  sunny  wall.  While  on  the  subject  of 
Ivies  I  would  ask  if  anyone  in  this  country  has  yet 
fruited  the  scarlet-berried  Ivy  (Hedera  helix  au- 
rantiaca),  which  was  sent  here  from  the  Continent 
some  six  or  eight  years  ago,  and  descrilicd  as  |)ro- 
ducing  lierries  which  in  colour  resembled  tlio 
Mountain  A.sli. — T. 

Azara  integrifolia.— The  note  regarding  the 
lliiwering  of  this  South  American  sluub  on  p.  (;!,■) 
was  most  interesting,  and  from  the  fact  of  its 
lilooming  well  in  the  open  air  at  Moiireith,  Wig- 
tonshire,  N.B.,  it  might  naturally  be  sup|)0.sed 
that  it  was  perfectly  hardy  in  all  parts  of  Eng- 
land. Such,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  case, 
and  it  is  only  in  tlic  more  favoured  districts  that 
it  can  lie  relied  u|ii)n  to  stand  tlir  winter  without 
injury.     In  the  neighbourhood  of  Loiulon,  for  in- 
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stance,  it  is  sure  to  suffer  unless  the  weather  is 
exceptionally  mild,  so  that  it  is  now  very  seldom 
seen,  though  a  few  years  ago  the  different  Azaras 
were  tried  by  many  in  the  hope  that  our  climate 
would  suit  them.  The  hardiest  of  all  proved  to 
be  the  gracefuU}'  habited  A.  microphylla,  whose 
small  dark  green  leaves  are  arranged  in  a 
regular  frond  -  like  fashion  on  the  flattened 
branches.  Azara  integrifolia  and  the  larger 
leaved  Azara  Gillesi  need,  at  all  events  in  many 
districts  of  England,  the  protection  of  a  wall. 
There  is  an  uncommon,  but  very  jiretty  form  of 
A.  integrifolia  with  variegated  foliage.  In  this 
the  leaves  are  deeply  edged  with  yellow  and  suf- 
fused more  or  less  with  pink.  This,  the  most 
delicate  of  all,  needs  the  protection  of  a  green- 
hou.se,  or  at  all  events  of  a  wall  in  a  good  posi- 
tion, but  I  hear  of  its  being  very  beautiful  out  of 
doors  in  Cornwall.  This  variegated  leaved  form 
originated  as  a  sport  from  a  bush  of  the  typical 
kind  in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew  about  twenty- 
five  yeais  ago,  but  it  has  always  remained  com- 
paratively scarce.  -  -T. 

The  Sweet  Gum  (Liquidambar  st3-raciflua). — 
During  the  [iresent  jilanting  season  this  Lifpiid- 
arabar  should  be  noted,  for  it  stands  out  as  one  of 
the  most  richly  tinted  of  all  our  trees  in  the 
autumn,  yet  for  some  reason  or  other  it  is  seldom 
seen.  In  a  deep,  rather  moist  soil  it  grows 
quickly,  but  in  drier  spots,  though  its  rate  of 
progress  is  less,  this  is  compensated  for  to  some 
extent  by  the  fact  that  if  the  autunm  is  dull  and 
damp,  the  foliage  is  brighter  than  on  plants  grow- 
ing in  moister  spots.  Unless,  however,  the  autumn 
be  very  exceptional,  the  Liquidambar  is  sure  to 
colour  well,  the  handsome  lobed  leaves  changing 
to  a  rich  bright  crimson,  in  some  cases  tinged 
with  orange.  They  do  not  quickly  drop  after 
changing  colour,  and  last  autimm  some  specimens 
of  it  were  for  a  considerable  time  admired  by 
ever3-one.  Apart  from  the  tints  assumed  in 
autumn  by  the  decav'ing  foliage,  it  is  a  very  orna- 
mental tree,  for  the  lobed  leaves  are  of  a  beautiful 
rich  green,  which  is  as  a  rule  retained  till  the 
autumn.  In  many  places  the  number  of  sombre- 
foliated  trees,  especially  conifers,  is  apt  to  be 
overdone,  and  when  this  is  the  case  and  it  is  in- 
tended to  plant  a  few  of  the  brighter  deciduous 
kinds  to  lighten  up  the  others,  this  Liquidambar 
must  on  no  account  be  omitted  from  the  list  of 
trees  chosen  for  the  purpose.   The  cultivated  forms 

0  the  genus  Liquidambar  consist  of  but  two 
species,  and,  singularly  enough,  while  one  is  a 
native  of  North  America,  the  other  is  found  in 
Asia  Minor.  This  is  L.  imberbis,  which  forms  a 
compact,  freely  branching  bush  of  slow  growth, 
that  might  under  some  conditions  almost  be  mis- 
taken for  a  form  of  the  Field  Maple. — T. 

Chimonanthuses  at  Claremont.  —  These 
wall-trained  deciduous  shruljs  were  in  full  bloom 
at  Christmas  and  on  through  into  the  new  year 

1  saw  the  two  distinct  forms  on  January  2,  the 
larger  one  especially,  on  a  south  wall  "literally 
smothered  in  bloom,  that  was  but  a  few  minutes 
afterwards  covered  with  snow,  but  because  of  the 
pendent  nature  of  the  blooms  no  harm  was  done 
Mr.  Burrell  mentioned  that  he  had  known  the 
flowers  to  be  fresh  after  even  15°  of  dry  frost,  thus 
showing  even  greater  hardiness  than  the  blooms 
of  Jasminum  nudiflorum,  the  chief,  indeed  almost 
the  only,  wall  shrub  blooming  at  mid-winter.  The 
two  specimens  of  the  Chimonanthus  at  Clare- 
mont are  of  dissimilar  varieties.  The  largest,  un- 
doubtedly of  great  age  and  growing  on  a  south 
wall,  covers  the  greater  part  of  it  for  "21  feet 
in  length.  The  Howers,  large  and  of  a  clear 
yellow,  are  borne  in  wondrous  profusion  and  their 
perfume  is  delicious.  No  doubt  this  is  grandi- 
florus.  The  other,  with  smaller  and  much  [laler 
flowers,  is  growing  on  a  west  wall.  No  one  would 
oare  to  grow  it  so  long  as  the  large-flowered  variety 
could  be  had.  Surely  proving  to  be  so  hardy 
on  a  south  wall,  it  can  hardly  be  widely  knowii 
that  such  a  beautiful  and  fragrant  wall  shrub 
exists.  Certainly  were  it  more  widely  know  n  we 
should  see  it  more  often  |)lanted.  This  shrub 
seems  to  thrive  remarkably  well  in  ordinary  gar- 
den soil. — A.  D. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


A  FEW  GOOD  VEGETABLES. 

Broccoli  Snow's  Winter  White  has  long  held 
a  prominent  position  in  seed  lists,  and  has  been, 
extensively  grown  for  many  years  past.  Yet, 
curiously  enough,  very  few  gardeners  are  in  a 
position  to  state  that  it  has  proved  consistently 
serviceable.  Why  it  is  so  umcli  grown  is  because 
it  is  supposed  to  heart  in  at  a  time  wheu  no 
other  Broccoli  is  available,  this  being  at  or 
about  mid-winter.  On  the  wliole,  I  have  good 
reason  to  be  well  satisfied  with  the  variety, 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  has  never 
beha\'ed  quite  so  well  as  it  is  doing  just  now. 
Thatexcellentautumn  Broccoli  Veitch's  Autumn 
Protecting,  in  common  with  most  other  vege- 
tables, was  over  a  little  earlier  than  usual,  only 
a  very  few  small  oues  being  left  for  Christmas, 
and,  but  for  a  good  breadth  of  Snow's,  there 
would  have  been  a  scarcity  of  Broccoli  just 
when  most  wanted.  On  looking  through  the 
plants  a  week  before  Christmas  several  were 
found  liearting  in,  and  latterly  I  have  been 
able  to  cut  numerous  very  pretty  hearts  of  a 
siz3  and  colour  that  most  good  cooks  prefer. 
No  variety  better  and  few  so  well  deserve  being 
described  as  self-protecting  as  Snow's,  a  pro- 
fusion of  large  and  small  inner  leaves  preserving 
the  hearts  from  an  ordinarily  severe  frost,  even 
it  the  precaution  of  laying  some  of  the  older 
outside  leaves  over  the  centres  has  been  neg- 
lected. There  is  every  likelihood  of  this  faii'ly 
large  breadth  of  plants  keejnng  up  a  supply  of 
hearts  till  Veitch's  Spring  White  or  some  other 
moderately  early  variety  is  ready  to  cut  from. 
When  the  plants  of  Snow's  Broccoli  are  raised 
somewhat  e.irly  in  the  spring,  the  results  are 
apt  to  be  disappointing,  monstrosities  rather 
than  good  hearts  being  the  outcome.  I  usually* 
sow  the  seed  with  that  of  otiier  Broccoli  about 
the  fir.st  week  in  Ma}',  and  good  sturdy  plants 
are  usually  ready  by  the  time  a  breadth  of 
either  early  Peas  or  Potatoes  is  cleared  off. 
If  this  good  old  variety  only  succeeds  really  well 
occasionally,  it  is  no  more  to  be  discarded  on 
that  account  than  many  of  the  later  varieties 
for  their  half-hardiness,  and  with  me  it  fails 
less  often  than  the  latter  do. 

Brussels  Sprouts  are  very  ple]itiful  and 
good  this  season.  I  never  saw  them  better,  in 
fact.  All  the  same,  they  are  not  often  asked 
for  this  season,  nor  in  any  other  winter  when 
good  Cabbage  is  abundant  or  can  be  had.  At 
present  it  appears  probable  enough  that  good 
young  hearts  of  the  latter — these  always  being 
preferable  to  any  that  are  comparatively  old 
and  solid — will  be  availaljle  throughout  the 
winter  and  spring.  The  Rosette  Colewort, 
which  ought  to  be  grown  in  every  garilen,  tlie 
seed  being  sown  not  later  than  the  first  week  in 
June  and  the  plants  put  out  as  a  successional 
crop,  and  only  a  foot  apart  each  way,  was  never 
better  than  it  has  been  this  winter,  and  is  being 
closely  succeeded  by  Sutton's  Little  Gem.  The 
latter  was  sown  about  the  third  week  in  .June, 
and  for  the  last  fortnight  there  has  been  quite 
a  run  on  the  neat,  tender,  and  mildly  flavoured 
hearts  of  this  good  little  Cabbage.  Ellam's  and 
other  varieties  of  Cabbage  sown  in  July  are 
very  forward,  and  unless  severe  frosts  cripple 
them,  they  will  be  hearting  in  long  l)efore 
Easter,  early  as  that  festival  falls  this  year. 
Chou  de  Burghley,  thougli  sown  in  May,  gi-evv 
too  strongly,  and  the  hearts  are  far  too  large  to 
find  much  favour  with  the  cooks  this  season. 
In  other  winters  it  has  done  us  very  good  ser- 
vice, and  will  again  be  ordered  and  grown. 
Mr.  Gilbert  has  recently  had  another  surprise 


in  store  for  us,  and  which  to  use  his  own  cha- 
racteristic expression,  is  to  cause  Brussels 
Sprouts  to  take  a  back  seat.  It  is  named 
Gilbert's  Royal  Christmas  Sprouts,  and  was 
obtained,  after  many  years'  selection,  from  the 
Seakale  Cabbage  (Oouve  Tronchudal  The 
stems  produce  a  number  of  miniature  Cabbages, 
these  being  4  inches  in  length,  conical  in  shape, 
somewhat  close,  but  veiy  tender  and  mild  in 
flavour.  Personally  I  much  prefer  this  form  of 
sprout  to  the  ordinary  Brussels  Spi'outs,  and 
in  any  case  no  mistake  will  be  made  in  growing 
a  good  breadth  of  it,  whether  or  not  it  is  to 
supersede  the  latter. 

Owing  to  the  extra  warmth  in  the  ground, 
late- sown  breadths  of  Turnips  have  proved  and 
are  proving  extra  good.  The  roots  grew  so 
rapidly  that  they  are  very  tender  and  mildly 
flavoured  and  form  a  very  acceptable  dish. 
Swan's  Egg,  white  ;  the  old  Orange  Jelly,  yel- 
low ;  and  Chirk  Castle  Blackstone,  black  skin, 
with  very  tender  white  flesh,  with  the  ever 
popular  Veitch's  Red  Globe,  are  all  largely 
stcjred  and  are  varieties  well  worthy  of  general 
culture.  The  comparatively  large  and  tender 
roots  of  Nantes  Horn  Carrots  pulled  from  tlie 
open  ground— the  seed  was  not  sown  tiU  July — 
are  altogether  superior  to  any  Carrots  stored, 
and  this  admirable  variety  can  always  be  dt- 
jjended  upon  both  eaidy  and  late  in  the  year. 
Pot.atoes  generally  are  proving  of  better  quality 
this  season  than  has  often  happened  in  previous 
years.  Without  entering  into  the  merits  of  the 
gi-eat  numljcr  of  varieties  that  have  come  under 
my  observation,  I  would  yet  like  to  observe 
that  none  have  so  quickly  become  popular  as 
Windsor  Castle.  This  very  handsome,  rough- 
skinned,  pebble-shaped  variety  is  a  heavy 
cropper  and  of  excellent  table  quality,  and 
being  also  admirably  adajited  for  exhibition, 
is  being  much  sought  after  by  cottagers.  Curi- 
ously enough,  the  Beauty  of  Hebron,  a  variety 
gone  out  of  cultivation  as  far  as  very  many 
private  gardeners  are  concerned,  is  most  in 
demand  for  the  markets,  realising  better  prices 
than  Magnum  Bonuin,  Elephant,  Reading 
Giant  and  such  like.  If  we  were  always 
favoured  with  hot  summers,  then  the  varieties 
of  American  origin  would  be  most  extensively 
grown. 

I  have  frequently  directed  attention  to  the 
value  of  Chelsea  Gem,  English  Wonder  and 
William  Hurst  Peas  for  either  early  sowing  in 
pots,  i)its,  or  for  plantuig  out  on  warm  borders, 
and  I  can  also  strongly  recommend  either  or 
all  of  them  for  very 'late  sowing.  Finding  the 
tall-growing  late  Peas,  including  Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  were  likely  to  fail  nuich  earlier  than 
usual,  I  sowed  all  the  seed  I  had  left  and  what 
more  I  could  procure  from  local  seedsmen  on  a 
good  piece  of  open  ground  towards  the  end  of 
July.  So  well  did  they  succeed,  that  occasional 
and"  most  acceptable  dishes  were  obtained  till 
frosts  intervened  late  in  November,  English 
Wonder  (Cannell)  holding  out  the  longest,  the 
pods  of  this  variety  tilling  surprisingly  well.  I 
have  had  William  Hurst  very  good  late  in 
previous  years,  and  mean  to  be  better  provided 
with  seed  of  these  dwarf  early  varieties  this 
season,  Daisv  was  all  sown  early  in  the  year, 
but  I  should"  fully  expect  this  comparatively 
early  and  dwarf  variety  would  do  as  well  in  the 
autunm  as  early  in  the  summer. 

There  have  been  many  complaints  of  Celery 
behaving  unsatisfactorily,  nuich  that  has  been 
lifted  having  run  to  seed  badly.  Probably  tlie 
excessively  hot  and  diy  sea.sou  hail  much  to  do 
with  these  failures,  but  I  ha<l  the  same  difli- 
culties  to  contend  with  and  yet  the  Celery  never 
was  better.  Some  varieties  siicceed  better  in 
some  gardens  than  they  do  in  others,  and  after 
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ti-yiug  several,  none  are  found  to  succeed  quite 
so  well  as  Veiteh's  Superb  White  and  Early 
Rose,  both  beiuj;  good  early  forms  of  Major 
Clarke's  Solid  Red.  For  keeping  late  the  pre- 
ference is  still  given  to  Standard-bearer,  vhis 
being  thoroughly  reliable  and  good. 

W.  lOGULDEN. 


FORCED  POTATOES. 

Ox  page  609  of  The  Garden  for  December  30 
"  H.  C.  P."  directs  attention  to  the  ditticulties 
attending  the  forcing  of  Potatoes  in  jjits  and 
frames  by  the  aid  of  fermenting  materials  alone. 
These  ditiiculties  may  be  overcome  very  consider- 
ably if  a  system  of  heating  by  hot  water  can  be 
brought  into  use,  because,  as  "  H.  C.  P."  points 
out,  the  grower  has  a  direct  command  over  the 
steady  progress  of  tlie  croi).  In  how  many  gar- 
dens have  Potatoes  to  be  groM-n  without  such  a 
valued  help  V  Much  depends  on  the  construction 
of  tlie  hotbed  for  the  success  or  otherwise  of  the 
crop  under  notice,  or  indeed  any  other  that  has  to 
be  furnished  under  similar  conditions.  Many  lay 
stress  on  the  fre(iuent  turning  of  the  hea))  of  fer- 
menting materials,  so  as  to  rid  the  whole  of  its 
violent  tendencies  to  heat,  before  making  up  tlie 
bed,  while  equally  as  many  pro- 
bably trouble  themselves  little  in 
the  matter.  Wliat  the  mode  of 
preparation  shall  be,  or  to  what  ex- 
tent it  must  be  carried  out,  can 
best  be  determined  by  each  indi- 
vidual grower ;  but  I  am  under 
the  impression  that  there  is  often 
a  great  loss  in  the  staying  powers 
of  the  manure  when  subjected  to 
such  extensive  preparations,  parti- 
cularly in  the  case  of  those  re- 
stricted as  to  (piantity  of  material 
for  the  purpose  in  hand. 

Fresh  dry  leaves  are  a  great  help 
in  making  a  lasting  hotbed,  and 
with  a  sulHcient  cpiantity  of  these 
one  may  make  up  the  bed  with  the 
manure  as  drawn  from  the  yard 
without  risk  of  its  becoming  too 
hot.  If  there  is  not  a  suHicient 
quantity  of  leaves  to  absorb  and 
counteract  the  violence  of  the  heat 
given  of!'  by  tlie  manure,  some  soil 
or  old  partly  decayed  manure  will 
have  the  same,  or  a  similar  effect, 
and  when  put  together  in  this 
manner  the  heat  is  more  lasting 
th.an  is  often  the  case  when  sub- 
ject to  the  orthodox  system  of  treat- 
ment. I  have  cleared  out  beds  recently  that  were  i 
made  a  year  previous  for  forcing  vegetables,  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  same  courses  again.  These 
were  found  to  contain  a  gooti  warmth  in  the  body 
of  the  heap,  and  none  of  the  material  removed 
showed  any  signs  whatever  of  being  at  any  time 
over-heated.  1  have  also  made  beds  for  Mushrooms 
with  manure  in  a  fresh  as  well  as  prepared 
state,  and  secured  good  crops  by  both.  I  found 
that  the  tcnipeiafui-e  was  more  constant  when  the 
manure  was  used  in  a  fresh  state  than  under  the 
opposite  course  of  treatment.  Beds  made  with 
fresh  manure  and  a  good  proportion  of  soil,  old 
hotbed  material,  or  leaves  produce  a  more  last- 
ing and  steadier  heat  than  do  others  with  all  the 
vitality  of  the  manure  sweated  and  evaporated 
away  in  steam  in  the  freciuent  turning  to  which 
it  is  subject  in  llie  ordinary  way. 

"  H.  C.  P.''  com|>ares,  or  rather  contrasts  the 
conditions  of  the  forced  with  the  naturally  grown 
Potato,  and  complains  that  just  at  the  time  when 
the  plants  re<iuiri:  aid  from  artificial  warmth,  it  is 
seriously  on  the  wane  or  is  gone.  This  is  often 
(piite  true,  but  the  alternative,  namely,  pipe  heat, 
which  is  so  strongly  commended,  is,  unfortu- 
nately, not  within  the  leach  of  numbers  of 
growers  of  forced  Potatoes,  and  tlie  best  has  to  be 
made  of  (a-dinary  fermenting  beds  and  the  various 
coverings  for  the  pit  lights  for  excluding  frost. 
\\'ilh    a  sufiicient  dcplli  of  heating  manure  and 


leaves,  there  ought  to  be  sufficient  warmth  gene- 
rated to  carry  on  the  crop  to  the  maturing  stage, 
and  if  it  did  not  hold  out  quite  so  long,  the  de- 
cline would  be  gradual,  and  by  that  time  the  sun 
has  considerable  power  on  plants  and  soil  under 
glass.  The  diHiculty  that  more  commonly  occurs 
to  me  is  the  preserving  of  the  tops  ({uite  free  from 
injury  by  frost  throughout  tlie  growing  season, 
particularly  when  an  early  start  has  to  be  made. 
The  decline  of  the  heat  in  the  bed  is  a  matter  of 
much  less  importance  than  that  of  preserving  the 
stalks  healthy  and  intact,  and  here  is  where  the 
value  of  he.ated  pipes  is  found,  but,  as  previously 
intimated,  not  in  a  great  many  gardens  yet. 
\'entilation  demands  constant  attention  ;  if  ne- 
glected in  the  least  degree  the  stalks  make  a 
rapid  upward  movement,  and  instead  of  air  circu- 
lating among  the  leaves  through  the  laps  of  the 
glass,  as  your  corresiiondent  intimates,  tliey  ratlier 
impede  its  admission.  With  a  constant  and  steady 
bottom  heat  under  their  roots,  it  is  strictly  neces- 
sary that  the  tops  be  kept  as  cool  as  consistent 
with  weather  changes  ;  cold  draughts  can  be 
materially  avoided  by  tilting  the  lights  on  the 
side  ojiposite  to  the  course  of  the  wind,  that  is, 
when  it  is  in  any  sense  cold.  Sharpe's  Victor 
and   Sutton's   Ringleader  gave  the  most  satisfac- 


on  the  otlier  hand,  where  a  heavy  demand  has  to 
be  met  from  a  small  space,  I  deem  it  advisable  to 
choo.se  the  less.  I  have  had  no  ojiportuuities  of 
proving  or  comparing  their  individual  nu'rits  in 
point  of  earliness  in  iiipe-heated  pits,  but  I  have 
where  forcing  is  carried  on  by  the  aid  of  ferment- 
ing manure  alone.  There  is  a  considerable 
difference  in  point  of  earliness  gaine<l  by  the  aid 
of  a  steady  warmth  from  hot-water  (lipes,  and  it 
is  only  by  trials  that  a  true  estimate  can  be  gained 
in  these  cultural  points  under  the  opposing 
methods  of  routine.  Xeither  can  compari.^on  be 
made  between  large  and  small  lieds  ami  frames  as 
regards  early  maturity,  because  the  heat  from  a 
small  bed  is  to  a  great  extent  at  the  mercy  of  the 
weather.  With  good  soil,  a  spacious  manure  bed, 
and  the  necessary  space  between  the  plants. 
Golden  Queen  will  grow  almost  as  large  as  Paris 
Market.  All  three  are  good  early  sorts,  and 
I  may  be  chosen  for  early  work  indoors  and 
outside.  It  is  optional  whether  the  seeds  be 
I  sown  where  the  plants  are  intended  to  remain,  or 
]  in  pans  to  be  pricked  out  later.  Last  season  my 
earliest  sowing.  Commodore  Nutt,  was  male  on 
a  bed  used  for  Asparagus,  and  when  large 
enough  some  of  the  thinnings  were  jilanted  in  a 
pit  provided  with  a  shallow  hotbed,  wliicli  gave 
them  a  quick   start,   and  these,   although   trans- 


Flowers  of  the  Bochwood  Lily  (Ranunculus  Lyalli).     (See  p.  30.) 


tion  with  me  in  jiits,  the  former  being  the  shorter 

in  the  haulm.     Both  are  good  sorts  for  forcing. 

Hood  Ashlon  Gardens.  W.  Strugnell. 


LETTUCES  FOR  FORCING. 

There  are  only  a  few  sorts  of  Lettuce  that  are 
suitable  for  forcing  under  glass.  This  is  an 
advantage  ratlier  than  ,a  misfortune,  because  it 
entails  less  anxiety  and  speculation  in  proving 
them.  There  are  three  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted that  are  usually  considered  suitable  for 
supplying  the  early  summer  crop  in  frames, 
namely,  Veiteh's  Golden  Queen,  Commodore 
Nutt,  and  the  Early  Paris  Market.  Commodore 
Nutt  is  the  smallest  of  the  three  and  tlie  ipiickest, 
aceonling  to  my  experience,  to  become  tit  for  use. 
(jiolden  t^ueen  comes  next  to  this  in  point  of  size 
and  earliness,  followed  by  Paris  Market,  which  is 
a  few  sizes  larger.  The  last-named  is  largely 
grown  for  first  cutting,  and  i.s  no  doubt  deserving, 
but  each  has  its  own  ]>articular  value.  Two,  or 
perhaps  three  of  the  small  sort  would  grow  on 
the  same  space  tfiat  one  full-grown  plant  of  Paris 
Market  would  reijuire  ;  so  growers  must  of 
necessity  choo.so  according  to  then-  convenience 
and  demand  lietwcen  the  small  and  largo  kinds. 
Those  who  can  devote,'  unlimited  space  to  Li^ttuces 
in  frames  would  do  well  to  elioosc  the  larger,  but. 


Jilanted,  were  the  first  to  be  ready  for  cuttin<;. 
This  was,  no  doubt,  due  to  some  extent  to  their 
closer  proximity  to  the  warm  manure,  deriving 
the  full  benefit  from  it;  whereas  the  greater  depth 
of  the  Asparagus  roots  and  soil  prevented  the  soil 
becoming  so  warm.  There  was  but  a  few  days' 
diflerence,  but  usually  undisturbed  jilauts  are  the 
earliest.  \\  •   S. 

Late  Carrots. — In  the  garden  at  Claremont 
then-  is  to  be  .seen  just  now  a  large  breadth  of  late 
sown  Carrots,  the  tops  of  which  are  literally  green 
as  (irass,  showing  that  the  roots  are  young,  fresh, 
and  succulent.  A  small  portion  is  kept  covered 
with  Bracken  so  as  to  liave  some  of  the  roots 
accessible  should  hard  frost  come  upon  us.  \\'hat 
may  be  the  effect  of  severe  weather  on  those  por- 
tions exjiosed  to  it  it  would  be  dittieult  to  say,  be- 
cause l-'arrots  in  the  light  sandy  Surrey  soil  often 
endure  frost  freely,  and  are  afterwards  as  fresh 
and  good  as  before.  There  is,  all  the  same,  the 
fact  that  a  July  sowing  has  given  a  ca|)ital 
crop  of  roots  that  are  just  now  young  and  deli- 
cious, far  excelling  in  llavour  and  siu'culfure  the 
large  roots  so  mucli  favoured  fon-xliibition  and  in 
the  market,  the  jiroduet  of  March  sowings.  But 
tliere  is  further  the  advantage  that  whilst  March 
sowings  may  still  be  made,  that  ot  .luly,  whether 
it  be  of  the  Nantes,  one  of  the  most  acceptable  of 
varieties  for  late  sowing,  or  of  the   Interuiediate, 
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usually  escapes  the  too  common  attacks  of  the 
maggot.  So  far  as  regards  the  edible  qualities 
of  Carrots,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  roots 
of  the  Short  Horn  from  sowings  made  early,  and  of 
the  Xantcs  or  Intermediate  made  late,  are  far 
more  succulent  than  big  roots.  No  excellence 
of  culture  when  the  roots  are  large  can  prevent 
their  eating  somewhat  strong  in  taste  .and  often 
dry  and  hard  in  flesh.  Could  they  alwiiys  be 
furnished  at  meals  small  and  fresli,  so  that  they 
could  be  served  up  whole  instead  of  being  cut  to 
pieces,  and  spoiled  in  the  cooking,  as  Large  Carrots 
have  to  be,  we  should  see  this  excellent  root  far 
more  largelj'  consumed.  The  plants  at  Claremont 
were  very  moderately  thinned,  so  that  three  or 
four  Carrots  now  occuijy  the  space  usually  allotted 
to  one  root. — A  D. 

Tomatoes  for  winter  use.— On  page  609 
"  W.  I."  deals  with  this  subject  in  his  usual 
capable  manner,  and  gives  many  good  reasons 
for  growing  Tomatoes  for  sale  during  the  winter 
months.  I  have  tried  several  times  during  the 
past  ten  years  to  grow-  Tomatoes  in  the  winter, 
but  with  very  poor  results.  The  prices  made  may 
seem  high,  as  they  ranged  from  Is.  (id.  to  5s.  per  lb. , 
the  average  being  about  'is.  6d.,  but  when  the 
labour  and  expense  of  firing  were  deducted  from 
the  receipts,  the  result  was  really  a  loss.  Various 
modes  were  tried,  including  sowing  seed  and  put- 
ting in  cuttings  during  June  and  July,  and  having 
the  plants  well  established,  both  in  (xits,  boxes,  and 
beds  in  light  and  well  heated  houses.  As  soon 
as  November  came  in  a  lack  of  vigoui-,  indifferent 
set  of  the  fruit,  and  a  weak  growth  were  apparent. 
Providerl  you  have  naturally  prolific  \arieties  and 
a  gocKl  set  of  fruit,  it  is  astonishing  what  a 
length  of  time  in  takes  in  the  dull  winter  days 
for  the  fruit  to  put  on  any  colour,  and  the  heavier 
the  croji,  the  longer  it'  takes  to  colour.  The 
demand  also  comes  in  fits  and  starts.  Sometimes  it 
happens  that  the  Tomatoes  are  .=old  immediately 
on  arrival  in  the  market  at  good  prices,  and  the 
next  consignment  may  remain  on  the  salesman's 
hands  for  a  week  or  more  before  he  can  sell  at  a 
price  much  lower  than  the  previous  lot  made. 
Thus,  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  so,  the  demand 
may  and  does  vary  considerably,  so  that  even  if  a 
fair  amount  of  Tomatoes  be  produced  in  w  inter, 
there  is  no  certainty  as  to  value. — \V. 

Sowing  Tomato  seed  —Where  Tomatoes  are 
expected  about  the  middle  of  May,  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  sowing  the  seed  thinly  in  fine  soil 
of  a  faii-ly  rich  character,  covering  the  pots  or 
pans  containing  the  seeds  with  a  piece  of  glass, 
which  will  hasten  the  germination.  As  the  Seed- 
lings appear  they  should  be  placed  close  to  the 
gla-ss,  and  when  large  enough  to  handle,  ]iot  them 
singly  into  4-inch  pots  and  place  near  the  light 
again.  This  will  cause  them  to  grow  stout  and 
sturdy,  thus  laying  the  foundation  for  good  crops 
later  on. — W. 


EARLY  FORCED  POTATOES. 

Ix  the  forcing  of  Potatoes  there  should  be  due 
preparation  of  the  seed,  which  shoidd  be  tho- 
roughly ripe  and  greened.  Another  point  equally 
important  is  medium-sized  tubers.  The  tubers 
should  not  be  cut.  I  am  aware  many  good  culti- 
vators will  not  agree  with  the  latter  suggestion, 
thinking  it  immaterial,  Ijut  from  close  observa- 
tion, whole  seed,  not  too  large,  is  most  suitable 
for  early  forcing.  The  seed  should  have  been 
stored  thinly  in  ii  cool  place.  I  place  the 
tubers  in  shallow  boxes,  the  small  end  on 
the  bottom  of  the  box  ;  this  allows  the  shoots 
to  break  strongly.  The  sets  are  placed  in  the 
boxes  when  ripened  in  the  summer,  and  are 
thus  ready  for  use,  as  at  storing  time  the  Ijoxes 
may  be  placed  one  above  the  other.  If  some  light 
soil  or  cocoa  fibre  bo  shaken  gently  over  the  sets 
now  and  the  boxes  placed  in  a  warm  house  and 
kept  moist,  the  sets  will  be  in  nice  condition  to 
plant  early  in  January,  and  will  not  bo  drawn  if 
kept  near  the  light.  As  to  forcing,  much  depends 
upon  the  room  and  means  at  disposal.  Those 
who  only  require  a  dish  or  two  may  employ  pots 


and  boxes,  but  most  growers  can  utilise  a  frame, 
and  if  well  managed  it  gives  a  <|uick  return.  I  use 
frames,  and  rely  on  fresh  leaves  as  the  heating 
agency.  Of  course,  for  the  earliest  lot  top  heat 
is  essential,  but  not  for  the  later  April  and  May 
supply,  as  with  plenty  of  protecting  material 
the  less  fire  heat  the  better  will  be  the  tubers. 
For  later  forcing  it  is  not  advantageous  to 
start  the  sets  too  early,  as  they  lose  much  of 
their  vigour  when  the  roots  get  matted  together. 
When  grown  in  pots,  those  10  inches  or  12  inches 
wide  may  be  used,  placing  from  four  to  half  a 
dozen  sets,  in  a  12-inch  pot.  For  pot  culture,  only 
those  that  mature  (piiclsly  and  are  dwarf  growers 
should  be  employed.  I  rely  upon  Veitch's  Early 
Ashleaf  and  Sharpe's  Victor,  using  the  latter  for 
very  early  forcing  on  account  of  its  dwarf  top 
and  good  cooking  (jualities.  The  Early  Ash- 
leaf is  admirably  .adapted  for  frames  where 
heat  is  not  employed,  as  it  is  a  heavy  cropjjer, 
with  verv  fine  quality.  There  are  other  varieties 
of  the  Ashleaf  type^  but  I  prefer  those  named. 
Last  season  Sharpe's  Victor  was  a  fortnight  earlier 
than  other  varieties  planted  at  the  same  date. 
It  sometimes  happens  all  cannot  command  leaves 
for  heating,  and  in  their  case  manure  can  be 
employed.  Leaves  and  manure  mixed  answer 
well.  "  The  heat  from  fresh  stable  manure  is  too 
violent,  and  causes  much  steam  and  a  thin  growth. 
The  great  value  of  leaves  is  their  lasting  jjroper- 
ties,  giving  a  steady  heat  with  little  steam  ;  the 
only  drawback  is  their  looseness,  so  that  thorough 
ramming  is  necessary  to  get  a  solid  mass.  Any 
light  loam  will  do  for  the  top  soil.  I  use  the  soil 
of  old  Cucumber  and  Melon  beds.  A  good  depth 
of  soil,  .say  9  inches  to  12  inches,  is  essential  to 
success,  a.s  %\ith  less  the  tubers  come  very  small. 
The  soil  shoulil  be  1.5  inches  clear  of  the  glass, 
and  the  sets  1  foot  apart  in  the  rows,  and  nearly 
as  much  betw-een  each.  As  soon  as  the  haulm  is 
well  above  ground  the  ro«s  should  be  moulded  up 
with  a  hand-fork,  or  some  more  soil  should  be 
added  :  the  to]i  growth  should  be  kept  as  dwarf 
as  [lossible.  Plenty  of  moisture  is  necessary  as 
growth  increases.  Liquid  manure  should  also  be 
given  when  the  tubers  are  swelling. 

G.    WVTIIES. 
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Iris  'Vartani.— This  is  not  a  showy  Iris,  but  it 
is  interesting,  the  flowers  peering  up  through  the 
snow.  A  few  days  ago  we  noticed  this  little 
bulbous  species  in  "bloom  and  almost  hidden  by  a 
recent  fall  of  snow.  The  colour  is  quiet,  the  stan- 
dards delicate  azure-blue,  the  falls  similar  in  shade, 
enriched  with  yellow.  It  is  quite  dwarf  and  found 
in  Palestine,  near  to  Nazareth. 

Greenhouse  Rhododendrons  in  winter.— 
The  hybrid  Rhododendrons  which  have  been  often 
written  of  in  The  G.irden  are  none  too  much 
grown  in  gardens,  although  seldom  out  of  bloom. 
tVe  recently  noticed  in  a  large  cool  conservatory 
a  specimen  of  the  well-known  kind  Prince-ss 
Royal  planted  out  in  a  jieaty  bed.  It  was  a  mass 
of  rose-coloured  flowers  and  made  a  delightful 
bush.  This  is  one  of  the  first  hybrids  and  still 
popular  for  its  freedom  and  distinct  colour. 

Aloe  arborescens.— This  is  not  a  plant  for 
o-eneral  o-ardens,  but  its  flower-spikes  are  re- 
markably showy,  as  may  be  seen  from  a  specimen 
in  blooni  in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew.  It  is 
a  tall  growing  species,  fully  12  feet  or  more  in 
height,  the  stem  clothed  towards  the  apex  with 
bold  spiny  leafage  whilst  the  dense  lengthy  ra- 
ceme, (juite  1  foot  in  length,  appears  at  the  summit 
of  the  jilant,  forming  a  gay  crown,  so  to  say,  of 
brilliant  scarlet  or  led  flowers. 

XJrceocharisClibrani.—Thisinteresting  plant 
is  in  bloom  in  the  stove  at  Kew.  It  is  a  hybrid 
between  Eucharis  amazonica  and  Urceolina  pen- 
dula,  which  one  might  see  more  of  in  gardens. 
This  hybrid  will,  we  think,  become  popular  when 
it  gets  better  known,  especially  for  cutting.  Both 
parents  are  well  shown  in  the  olTspring,  the  leaves 


similar  to  those  of  the  Eucharis  and  deep  green, 
whilst  the  flowers,  more  like  those  of  the 
Urceolina  in  shape,  and  produced  in  loose  umbels 
on  sturdy  scapes,  are  pure  white,  bell-shaped  and 
comparatively  large.  It  was  raised  two  or  three 
years  ago  and  forms  a  good  companion  to  the  rich 
yellow  Urceolina. 

A  brilliant  flower  in  the  stove  at  this  time  is 
Aphelandra  nitens,  introduced  from  Colombia  in 
1867.  The  Aphelandras  are  amongst  the  most 
valuable  stove  plants  in  cultivation,  but  compara- 
tively little  known.  They  make  neat  specimens, 
and  will  remain  in  beauty  much  longer  when  re- 
moved from  the  moist  atmosphere  of  the  stove  to 
a  warm  dry  house  when  they  come  into  bloom. 
The  most  familiar  species  is  A.  auranti.aca.  A. 
nitens  has  large,  intense  vermilion  flowers  pro- 
duced in  erect  terminal  spikes,  in  rich  association 
with  the  ovate,  leathery,  and  intense  green  glossy 
leaves. 

Kniphofia  longicoUis.— This  turns  out  to  be 
a  much  finer  plant  tlian  could  be  judged  by  the 
specimens  from  which  the  description  was  made. 
The  narrow  frog-green  leaves  become  over  4  feet 
long,  and  the  flower-stems  appear  stately  above 
the  recurving  foliage.  The  spikes,  which  are  at 
present  enlivening  my  greenhouse,  are  of  a 
bright  sulphur-yellow  with  protruding  stamens. 
Whether  this  is  its  usual  time  to  flower  or 
whether  it  is  caused  by  the  unusual  past  season, 
the  coming  one  will  show  ;  in  an\-  case,  it  will  be 
showy  enough  to  deserve  cultivation.  —  M.\x 
Lkichtlin,  Ha'kn-Badfii. 

Bulbophyllum  comosum.  — This  charming 
species  we  lately  noticed  in  full  beauty.  It 
belongs  to  an  interesting  genus  abounding  in 
curiosities,  few  of  which  are  worth  growing, 
except  by  those  who  care  for  singular  forms  of 
plant  life.  But  B.  comosum  is  of  note  for  the 
sake  of  its  erect  scapes,  which  grow  to  a  height  of 
about  6  inches,  terminated  by  a  mass  of  flowers 
crowded  densely  into  a  kind  of  brush  about  2 
inches  in  length.  This  bends  over  gracefully, 
whilst  the  colour  is  pleasing.  The  sepals  are  the 
conspicuous  feature  of  the  flower,  these  being 
very  narrow,  pointed,  and  creamywhite  in 
colour. 

Tecoma  Smithi. — This  is  a  valuable  plant 
without  doubt,  but  little  known  as  yet,  although 
likely  to  become  much  grown  for  the  greenhouse 
and  conservatory.  It  is  of  Australian  origin, 
and  the  result  of  crossing  T.  venusta  and  T.  ca- 
pensis,  the  plant  being  conspicuous  for  the  length 
of  time  it  remains  in  bloom.  It  is  in  bloom  now 
in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew,  and  during  last 
autumn  was  also  in  full  beauty,  its  showy  flowers, 
especially  at  this  dull  season,  creating  a  welcome 
mass  of  bright  colour.  The}'  are  producnl  in  a 
dense  head,  so  to  say,  and  of  distinct  colour,  the 
inside  of  the  long  tube-like  flower  rich  orange- 
yellow,  but  outside  flushed  with  a  reddish  tone. 

The  Maricas  comprise  an  interesting  genus 
of  Irids,  flourishing  in  either  the  stove  or  green- 
house. The  most  familiar  species  is  the  Brazilian 
M.  cierulea,  introduced  in  1815.  This  is  a  lovely 
Hower  similar  to  an  Iris  in  ex])ression,  and  quite 
as  beautiful  in  the  markings  of  the  segments.  In 
the  stove  at  Kew  M.  occidentalis  is  in  bloom,  a 
charming  flower,  the  outer  segments  white,  and 
the  smaller  inner  ones  banded  with  a  bluish  colour. 
Unfortunately, the  flowers  are  not  long-lasting,  but 
produce<l  in  quick  succession  as  a  rule.  A  rich 
loamy,  well-drained  soil  is  necessary,  and  when 
growing,  su]i|ily  plenty  of  water,  an  important 
point  in  the  culture  of  Maricas. 

Acacias  at  Kew. — Those  interested  in  this 
genus  should  see  the  fine  collection  from  time  to 
time  in  the  ensuing  months  in  the  temperate 
house  at  Kew.  The  beautiful  Silver  Wattle  (A. 
dealbata)  is  bursting  into  bloom,  and  the  hand- 
some (ilant  mounting  up  to  a  great  height  against 
one  of  the  pillars  is  a  ma-ss  of  yellow  colour  when 
in  full  beauty.  Curiously,  this  is  one  of  the  onl^" 
kinds  not  art'ected  by  "fogs.  A.  longifolia,  A. 
leprosa.  and  A.  armata  undulata  are  also  of  note. 
The  last-mentioned  is  a  very  beautiful  form  and 
less  dense  in  growth  than  the  type.     One  of  the 
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most  useful  of  Acacias  for  the  plant  house  is  A. 
platypetala,  which  has  curiously  winped  branches 
smothered  with  the  yellow  flowers  in  the  late 
autumn  months.  Several  specimens  at  Kew  have 
been  in  beautj-  for  over  two  months,  and  would 
no  doubt  have  remained  much  loncjer  thus  if 
dense  fogs  had  not  prevailed  for  several  days  of 
late. 

Libonia  floribunda  is  a  valuable  A\inter- 
flowering  greenhouse  plant.  We  «ere  reminded 
of  it  by  a  group  in  bloom  recently,  which  formed 
an  ornamental  feature  of  the  house,  and  was  not 
much  injured  by  dense  fogs.  At  this  season  of 
the  year,  near  to  large  towns  especially,  many 
flowers  are  utterly  spoilt  by  even  one  thick 
sulphureous  fog.  It  bears  a  profusion  of  neat, 
tubular,  and  pendent  scarlet  flowers  tipped  with 
yellow.  Th.e  plant  is  not  difticult  to  grow,  and 
can  be  projjagated  readily  from  cuttings,  which 
should  be  struck  in  gentle  heat  in  early  spring. 
An  important  point  is  to  keep  the  plants  carefully 
watered,  as  when  they  get  dry  for  any  length  of 
time  the  result  is  loss  of  leafage.  Red  spider  is 
the  chief  pest  that  attacks  the  Libonia.  Besides 
L.  floribunda,  a  worthy  hybrid  is  L.  penrhosiensis, 
which  is  the  result  of  a  cross  with  the  foi'mer 
species  and  .Jacobiniaor  Sericographis  Ghiesbregh- 
tiana.  The  flowers  are  brighter  in  colour  than 
those  of  the  ordinary  kind. 

Crocosma  aurea  and  its  varieties.— I  did 
not  wish  to  take  up  tlie  ]ien  again  about  this 
plant,  but  am  com]ielletl  to  do  so  in  order  to 
avoid  being  misunderstood.  I  beg  to  thank 
"  W.  W.  "  for  his  very  kind  and  friendly  exjilana- 
torj'  note,  which  I  have  read  with  satisfaction. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  even  the  types  of  some 
pi  mts  occur  in  their  home  in  more  or  less  refined 
form  with  flowers  smaller  or  larger  in  size  :  thus 
it  is  quite  possible  that  Nature  had  done  w'ith  the 
plants  received  at  Kew  what  I  did  through  care- 
ful selection.  \Vhat  we  cultivate  nowada3's  as 
Habranthus  fulgens,  Schizostylis  coccinea,  or 
Gladiolus  cruentus  is  inferior  to  the  forms  origin- 
aUy  imported,  and  with  other  plants  the  contrary 
may  be  (piite  possible.  As  to  the  name,  Professor 
Planchon  called  it  Crocosmia,  but  (jercliance  he 
made  a  mistake  in  the  sijelling  of  tlie  word,  which, 
according  to  the  rules,  ought  to  be  Ci-ocosma. 
This  latter  spelling,  being  accepted  now  by  the 
best  English  authors,  should  be  generally  used. 
— M.\x  L,Eii-HTLiN,  Baden-Bafhn. 

Vanda  Amesiana  is  an  important  Orchid  in 
bloom  now,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  fragrant  of 
all,  a  few  spikes  filling  a  large  house  with  their 
sweet  scent.  We  have  seen  it  in  bloom  in  several 
collections  lately,  and  it  is  a  species  that  those 
with  moderately  sized  collections  should  grow, 
being  easy  to  manage  and  blooming  freely.  The 
flowers  appear  in  late  autumn,  continuing  through 
the  winter  months.  They  are  large  and  vary 
considerably  in  colour,  esijecially  in  surbuiban 
collections,  due  doubtless  to  the  absence  of  light 
in  the  winter  months.  The  deeply  coloured 
forms  are  the  most  attractive,  but  when  the 
sepals  and  jjctals  are  white,  with  the  lip  rose- 
purple  or  an  allied  shade,  the  contrast  is  jileasing. 
The  ^■ariety  called  alba  is  practically  white,  but 
we  should  hesitate  before  giving  varietal  names 
when  there  is  so  much  variation  in  the  flowers. 
This  species  was  introduced  by  Messrs.  Low  and 
Co.,  of  LIpper  Clapton,  a  few  years  since,  and  is 
a  native  of  the  soutliern  |)ortion  of  the  Shan 
States,  where  it  grows  at  an  elevation  of  from 
40(10  feet  to  5000  feet.  The  spikes  will  produce 
sometimes  ujiwards  of  sixty  blooms,  and  as  regards 
culture,  the  best  success  is  seen  when  the  j)lants 
are  in  baskets  suspended  near  the  light.  V. 
Kimlialliana  is  a  near  ally,  but  not  so  robust.  It 
Climes  frum  the  same  locality,  and  difl'ers  from  V. 
Amesiana  in  growth. 


3'ears  over  which  my  observations  at  Berkhamsted 
extend.  The  actual  temperatures  as  shown  by 
the  thermometers  on  Thursday  may  not  have  been 
as  low  as  those  on  Friday,  but  the  strength  and 
searching  character  of  the  wind,  owing  to  its  re- 
markable dryness,  were  such  on  the  former  of  these 
days  that  it  must  have  proved  the  most  trying 
of  the  two  to  vegetation.  During  Friday  evening, 
for  the  lowest  readings  were  registered  before  9 
l).m.,  the  thermometer  in  the  screen  fell  to  11' 
(21  of  frost),  while  that  on  the  surface  of  the  snow 
fell  to  zero  of  the  Fahrenheit  scale,  thus  indicat- 
ing 3'2'  of  frost.  The  only  time  when  lower  read- 
ings than  the  two  just  mentioned  have  been  re- 
corded here  was  during  the  night  preceding  .Jan. 
8,  ISSO.  At  both  1  foot  and  2  feet  deep  the  ground 
is  now  (Wednesday)  colder  than  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  recent  frost,  the  tem|)eratureat  1  foot  now 
standing  within  2'  of  the  freezing  point,  while 
that  at  2  feet  is  3°  warmer.  Snow  fell  on  Thurs- 
day and  Friday  nights,  covering  the  ground  to  the 
mean  <lepth  of  31  inches.  The  flakes  were,  how- 
ever, so  light  and  powdery  that  the  snow  when 
melted  yielded  only  about  half  its  u.sual  quantity 
of  water.  It  is  not  often  that  a  London  fog  travels 
so  far  north  as  Berkhamsted,  but  on  Sunday  even- 
ing we  were  visited  by  one  of  these  smoke-laden 
fogs,  whi?h  left  the  fallen  snow  in  a  more  dis- 
coloured condition  than  I  remember  to  have  seen 
it  on  any  previous  occasion.  —  E,  M,,  Berkhamsted. 


Public  Gardens. 


A  newr  park  for  Swansea.— The  Earl  of 
Jersey  has  presented  a  fite  for  a  public  park  to  the 
town  of  Swansea.  The  land  is  estimated  to  be  worth 
£10,(1(10. 

The  Albert  Palace. — The  attempt  to  secure 
the  Albert  Palace  for  the  people  has  failed ;  all 
hope  of  turning  the  place  into  a  summer  and 
winter  garden  has  disappeared.  By  order  of  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Works,  in  whose  possession 
it  now  is,  boards  have  been  atfixed  announcing 
that  the  site  of  the  derelict  palace  is  for  sale  "  for 
building  purpo.se.s. "  The  portion  of  the  grounds 
which  still  remains  has  been  enclosed  and  bears  a 
similar  legend. 

Landscape  work  in  Hyde  Park. — I  regret 
to  see  some  doubtful  work  in  t.liis  park  in  the  shape 
of  mounds  of  rubbish  being  placed  there  to 
"  diversify  "  its  surface.  This  may  end  badly  so 
far  as  the  beauty  and  repose  of  the  park  go.  The 
need  of  some  change  in  planting  is  no  doubt  often 
|)resent,  but  changing  the  surface  of  the  ground 
without  strong  reasons  is  .a  mistake.  In  the 
Thames  Valley  it  is  generally  better  to  be  content 
with  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground  than  to 
make  diver.sities  of  this  kind,  whicli  have  no  de- 
cided motive.  An  ugly  bank  .S  feet  to  (i  feet  high 
can  make  very  little  difference  in  the  end  in  i>Iaiit- 
ing,  because  we  have  trees  that  rapidly  attain  a 
height  of  20  feet  to  80  feet.  What  I  mean  is  well 
shown  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Row,  where  banks 
of  earth  have  been  raised  in  the  most  stupifl  and 
ugly  way.  If  any  earth  were  wanted  there  (which 
I  doubt)  it  would  surely  have  been  possible  to 
grade  the  banks  a  little  more  gently  than  the 
sides  of  a  Potato  or  Turnip  pit.  The  nature  of  the 
gromid  generally  in  such  work  should  be  con- 
sidered, and  where  it  is  so  gentle  in  gradation  as 
in  Hyde  Park  it  is  far  better  gardening  to  accept 
the  surface  as  right  and  to  show  our  skill  by  good 
planting.  No  greater  evil  could  occur  to  Hyde 
Park  tlian  the  breakmg  u])  of  the  fine  broad  sur- 
face in  front  of  the  barracks,  and  any  tossing  u|) 
of  the  slo|>e  between  the  Ivuwand  the  water  would 
lie  a  great  mistake.  —  W.    H.,  in  Titiir^. 


The  weatber  in  West  Herts.  — An  excep- 
tionally cold  week  even  foj'  midwintei-.  The 
coldest  <lay  of  all  was  Frid  ly  in  la.st  week,  «  hen 
the  highest  tempeiatvue  registered  in  shade  was 
only  1!)'  (13'  below  the  freezing  point),  making 
this  the  coldest  day  recorded  here  during  the  nine 


the  credit  of  members  on  all  amounts  above  £1 
at  the  rate  of  4d.  in  the  £.  This  being  the  last 
meeting  in  the  financial  year,  Messrs.  Pixon, 
Gunner  and  Puzey  were  elected  to  audit  the 
accounts.  The  annual  meeting  will  take  place 
on  Monday  evening,  March  12,  at  8  o'clock. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.  —  The  first 
meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  for  ls9-t  will  take  place 
in  the  Drill  Hall,  .lames  Street,  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster,  on  .lanuary  10.  The  new  com- 
mittees will  assemble  at  12  o'clock  noon.  Special 
attention  is  directed  to  the  schedule  of  arrange- 
ments for  1894,  which  contains  several  new  features. 
The  rejiort  of  the  council,  balance  sheet,  and  a 
conqilete  list  of  Fellows  of  the  society  have  also 
been  published,  and  may  be  obtained  by  non- 
Fellows  on  afjplication  to  the  society's  office,  11", 
Victoria  Street,  S.^\^ 


Obituary. 


Mr.  ■William  Ingram. — We  regret  to  an- 
nounce the  death,  at  the  age  of  73,  of  one  of 
the  best  known  gardeners  in  England  —  Mr. 
William  Ingram,  of  Belvoir  Castle,  (Jrantham, 
a  bright  man  in  many  ways.  Coming  from 
Frogmore,  where  his  father  was  gardener,  he  knew 
fruit  very  well,  and  .ilthough  in  a  northern 
county  in  a  not  very  favourable  situation,  Bel- 
voir was  Aery  interesting  for  its  fruit.  By  far  the 
best  work  he  did  •\\as  in  the  beautiful  and  varied 
spring  gardening  at  Belvoir.  This  was  a  source 
of  great  pleasure  to  many  and  did  much  good  in 
spreading  the  love  of  and  the  garden  culture  of 
spring  flowers.  Beginning  with  something  like 
the  spring  bedding  at  Clevedon,  he  soon  after- 
wards changed  it  into  more  artistic  and  grace- 
ful ways,  and  made  Belvoir  known  throughout 
the  land  for  its  flower  gardening.  Mr.  Ingram 
was  a  good  geologist  and  had  much  knowledge  of 
natural  history,  and  this,  in  addition  to  his  wide 
garden  and  tree  knowledge,  made  him  a  ver\' 
pleasant  companion. 


TJnited  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provi- 
dent Society.-  Tin;  (piartcrly  meeting  of  this 
society  w.as  held  at  the  Caludonian  Hotel  on  Mon- 
day evening  last.  Five  new  membei's  \\'creclectt d. 
There  being  an  accumulated  balance  in  the  benefit 
fund,  it  was  re.solved  that  the  same  be  added  to 


Market  gardening.— Do  you  think  it  would 
pay  to  make  a  speciality  of  extra  qu.'ility  vege- 
tables'.' I  mean  growing  the  best  quality  only  of 
Peas,  Caulitlowers,  &c.  I  am  within  one  mile  of 
a  town  (where  I  am  well  known)  of  about  7000  in- 
habitants. At  present  I  confine  myself  to  grow- 
ing simply  for  my  own  consumption  and  for  ex- 
hibition, and  do  very  well  on  the  show  bench.  I 
am  engaged  in  business  in  Loudon  all  day,  but  do 
my  workln  the  garden  early  in  the  morning  and 
in' the  evening  and  Saturday  afternoons— in  fact, 
in  all  my  spare  time.  I  have  the  opportunity  of 
taking  four  acres  of  land  (old  meadow)  at  the  back 
of  my  hou.se  on  a  long  lease,  and  if  I  could  cover 
expenses  should  like  to  take  it  for  fruit  an<l  vege- 
table growing  for  local  sale.  Of  course  I  should 
employ  a  man  who  would  take  the  ])roduce  round 
say  three  days  a  week.  1  tliink  I  could  get  the 
foiir  acres  "of  land  for  t'lO  a  year.  Do  you 
think  I  could  cover  expenses';  I  am  very  fond 
of  gardening  and  I  think  I  can  claim  a  good 
i)ractical  knowledge  of  fruit  and  vegetable  grow- 
ing.-F.  R.  H.  S. 

*,•  Unless  you  make  it  a  business'of  your  life, 
we  do  not  think  you  can  compete  with  London 
market  gardeners."  Besides,  vegetables  are  often 
a  drug  in  the  market.  You  wouhl  have  a  better 
chance  with  small  fruits,  but  there  again  the 
woik  must  be  your  business.      En. 

■Vines  with  coloured  leaves.-  I  can  inform 
"  Dubliuensis  "  that,  .so  far  as  I  know,  the  best 
coloured  Vine  is  Tinlurier.  In  autumn  the  foliage 
is  of  a  rich  ]nniilt -red,  very  distinct  from  any 
other  Vine,  and  resembling  Ampelopsis  (|uin(|ue- 
folia  in  colour.  This  Vine  is  not  a  vigorous  grower, 
but  can  be  iniprovi'd  by  giiifting  ori  to  vigorous 
stiicks.  If  ■•  Dublinin"sis"  wishes  to  try  some 
cut  tings,  I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  sending  a 
few  by  post  on  receiving  his  address.  —  Al.KKKD 
W.  Tait,  Oporto,  I'ortiiijal. 
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'•  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shaiesi^iare. . 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


FRUIT  GROWING  BY  FARMERS. 

Mr.  Cranston  takes  exception  to  some  of  my 
criticisms  of  his  treatise  entitled  "  The 
Orchards,"  and  I  propose  to  offer  a  further 
justification  of  tlie  line  taken  on  page  562  of 
the  hast  volume  of  The  Garden.  What  1 
there  stated,  and  now  repeat,  Mr.  Cranston  is 
distinctly  late  in  the  day  in  directing  attention 
to  the  advantages  of,  and  the  necessity  for,  a 
more  extended  develo]]ment  of  hardy  fruit 
culture.  He  writes  now  what  would  have  been 
very  much  more  to  his  credit  to  have  advanced 
ten  or  more  years  ago,  this  being  when  farmers 
as  well  as  landlords  liad  the  means  to  make 
imijrovements  on  the  property  they  eitlier 
rented  or  owned  ;  whereas,  nowadays,  very 
few  of  either  class  are  in  a  position  to  invest 
much  capital  in  anything.  There  is  no  bhuking 
the  fact  tliat  if  fruit  culture  is  to  be  made  to  pay, 
it  must  be  begun  and  carried  out  in  no  half- 
hearted manner,  this  meaning  a  considerable 
outlay  of  capital,  and  the  ability  to  wait  several 
years  before  any  return  «(jrthy  of  note  is 
obtained.  Mr.  Cranston  must  l)e  very  well 
aware  that  immense  numljers  of  fruit  trees  have 
been  planted  in  all  parts  of  the  country  during 
the  past  decade,  while,  to  my  certain  knowledge, 
planting  has  l^een  going  on  very  briskly  for  at 
least  five  years  longer  in  the  home  counties, 
more  especially  within  easy  distance  of  the 
metropolis.  All  these  trees  are  fast  approaching 
their  most  productive  age,  or  rather  the  time 
when  the  crops  will,  during  favourable  seasons, 
be  botli  heavy  and  good  in  quahty.  In  very 
many  instances  these  trees  are  owned  by  men 
who  know  exactly  what  to  do  with  tlie  fruit 
i\hen  fit  for  the  markets,  and  may  be  trusted, 
therefore,  to  sell  it  to  the  best  advantage.  I 
ask,  therefore,  is  it  kind  to  persuade  men  who 
know  very  little  about  fruit  culture,  and  with  a 
variety  of  other  important  matters  on  their 
mind,  to  commence  fruit  culture  at  this  com- 
paratively late  date  !  Even  if  the  trees  that 
may  be  planted  during  this  and  the  next  two  or 
three  seasons  do  succeed  exceptionally  well, 
the  chances  are  highly  remunerative  crops  will 
rarely,  if  ever,  be  obtained,  owing  to  the  greatly 
increased  and  fast  increasing  product  i(in  of 
fruit  Ijy  the  older  orchards.  That  there  is  an 
ever- increasing  demand  for  good  hardy  fruit 
there  is  no  disputing,  but  it  is  not  to  the 
average  farmer  that  we  must  look  for  the 
supplies  that  are  to  meet  this  demand.  If 
there  is  any  prospect  of  ovn-  being  in  a  position 
to  supply  other  countries  with  hanly  fruit,  then 
there  might  be  some  sense  in  Mr.  Cranston's 
advice  to  farmers  to  take  up  its  culture  rather 
than  bother  with  corn  crops  "  which  can  no 
longer  be  grown  with  profit."  I  am  convinced 
that  sooner  or  later  we  shall  liave  to  pay  dearly 
for  this  great  falliug-off  in  the  average  of  land 
devoted  to  corn,  and  wheat  more  especially,  for 
which  vast  quantities  of  perishable  fruit  will 
but  poorly  compensate.  In  any  case  before 
fruit  culture  is  attempted  on  a  large  scale  by 
farmers,  the  younger  men  among  them  ought  to 
undergo  a  course  of  training  in  its  mysteries  if 
the  requisite  cultural  details  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  requirements  of  each  kind  may  be  termed 


such.  In  the  United  States  of  America  there 
are  centres  where  all  this  information  can  be 
gained  by  students  at  no  verj'  great  exjiense,  and 
if  we  are  to  keep  pace  with  the  times,  the 
colleges  and  training  schools  patronisetl  by 
farmers  for  tlieir  sons  must  also  give  promineuco 
to  this  branch  of  horticulture. 

Nothing,  however,  that  has  yet  been  advanced 
on  this  subject  affords  convincing  proof  that 
farmers  as  a  body  ought  to  include  fruit  culture 
for  profit  in  tlieir  programme.  Only  in  a  com- 
paratively few  instances  are  their  farms  situated 
conveniently  for  the  purpose,  and  in  any  case 
they  do  not  as  a  rule  seem  cut  out  for  the  work. 
By  all  means  impress  upon  both  them  and  tlieir 
landlords  the  necessity  for  having  a  few  orchard 
trees  for  tlie  jiurpose  of  keeping  up  a  good 
supply  of  fruit  for  their  own  use,  and  there  may 
be  times  when  it  would  pay  better  to  market 
the  surplus  than  to  convert  it  into  either  cider, 
perry,  or  preserves,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  do 
not  buoy  them  up  with  the  idea  that  fruit  cul- 
ture is  tlie  remedy  for  the  present  depression. 
Landlords  ought  to  be  more  fully  alive  to  the 
fact  of  an  orchard  being  a  good  adjunct  to  a 
farm,  and  I  have  no  doubt  many  more  orcliards 
would  be  formed  if  only  the  tenants  could  lie 
dejiended  upon  to  jirotect  the  trees  till  they 
were  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  as  far  as 
attacks  from  animals  are  concerned.  It  is 
standard  trees  of  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cher- 
ries and  Damsons,  with  a  few  rows  of  Filberts, 
that  I  would  associate  with  farm  liuildings,  most 
of  which  could  l)e  depended  upon  to  succeed 
without  very  much  trouljle  being  expended  on 
them,  the  orchards  also  being  capital  nurseries 
for  colts,  calves,  laniljs  and  poultry,  always  j)ro- 
vided  the  trees  were  well  protected  from  the 
more  destructive  of  these  animals. 

Mr.  Cranston  attaches  much  importance  to 
the  value  of  small  fruits,  these  giving  a  quick 
return  and  serving  to  fill  up  the  gap  that  must 
inevitalily  occur  when  only  trees  are  jilanted. 
Growing  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Raspberries, 
ami  Strawberries  extensively  may  prove  profit- 
able enough  when  the  soil  suits  them  and  the 
locality  is  within  easy  distance  of  a  good  market. 
It  also  answers  well  if  it  is  possible  to  com- 
mence gathering  ripe  fruit  a  few  days  in  atlvance 
of  tlie  majority  of  other  places,  but  is  a  poor 
speculation  if  neither  of  these  conditions  ajiply. 
Let  i\Ir.  Cranston  or  anyone  else  holding  similar 
opinions  to  his  be  under  the  necessity  of  fiist 
gathering  and  then  sending  the  bulk  of  small 
fruit  a  considerable  distance  by  road  and  rail, 
and  he  would  soon  modify  his  views  as  to 
this  being  likely  to  conduce  to  the  salvation  of 
British  agriculturists  generally.  Fruit  culture, 
is  recommended  for  the  latter  by  very  many 
advisers,  simply  because  they  are  afraid  to  face 
the  problem  with  a  view  to  remedying  present 
and  past  difficulties  in  what  might  be  termed  a 
more  statesmanlike  manner.  In  other  woi-ds, 
it  is  simply  a  case  of  "  begging  the  question." 
We  certainly  import  enormous  quantities  of 
fruit,  l)Ut  would  very  much  of  tliis  l)e  prevented 
if  every  farmer  in  the  country  started  growing 
fruit  instead  of  corn  and  other  necessaries  of 
life,  which  we  also  have  to  import  most  exten- 
sively \ 

If  my  advice  is  taken,  farmers,  as  a  body,  will 
leave  fruit  culture  to  those  who  know  more  about 
it  and  are  better  situated  for  making  such 
undertakings  profitable.  It  is  the  enterprising 
market  growers  proper  that  ought  to  be  en- 
couraged to  persevere,  if  encouragement  is 
needed.  Many  of  them  started  to  plant  all  the 
trees  they  could  afford  to  buy  ami  as  many 
bushes  as  they  could  look  up  long  before  the 
agitation  by  outsiders  commenced,  and  if  they 
find  it  pay  they  maj'  he  trusted   to   go  on  with 


it.  There  is  not  now  nearly  so  much  difficulty 
experienced  in  either  buying  land  or  renting  it 
on  a  long  lease  and  favourable  terms  as  formerly, 
and  this  fact  alone  is  resjionsible  for  a  greater 
addition  to  the  acreage  of  orchards  than  all  the 
treatises,  papers,  and  speeches  combined.  The 
multiplication  of  allotments  and  small  holdings 
is  also  already  bearing  fruit,  metaphorically  and 
practically.  So  much  small  fruit  is  being  pro- 
duced on  these,  and  the  owners  are  so  persever- 
ing in  their  eflbrts  to  eflect  sales,  that  farmers 
and  private  gardeners  who  market  their  surplus 
produce  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  finding 
buyers  for  what  they  have  to  sell.  W.  I. 


Morello  Cherries  on  south  walls. — Owing 
to  this  Cherry  succeeding  so  well  when  growing 
against  a  wall  with  a  northern  exposure  it  is 
seldom  planted  elsewhere.  However,  let  no  one 
run  away  with  the  idea  that  Morello  Cherries  will 
not  givebetter  crops  and  finer  fruit  from  a  south 
wall.  Under  my  charge  once  there  was  a  tree  of 
tliis  variety  planted  at  the  base  of  a  west  wall ; 
when  its  allotted  space  on  that  side  was  covered, 
the  branches  were  extended  around  the  corner  of 
the  building  to  the  south  side.  Yearly  the  crops 
were  more  abundant  from  the  south  wall,  and  the 
fruit  was  individually  finer  in  every  way. — E.  M. 

Pear  Jargonelle. — My  experience  of  the  sale 
of  this  Pear  differs  entirely  from  that  of  "  E.  B." 
(p.  19).  In  the  south  coast  towns,  where  there  is 
a  brisk  demand  for  good  fruit,  especially  during 
the  yachting  season,  .Jargonelle  Pears  find  any- 
thing but  a  quick  sale.  In  fact,  the  bulk  of  the 
leadmg  fruiterers  will  not  have  this  Pear  if  they 
can  obtain  good  samples  of  Williams'  Bon  Chn5- 
tien.  I  am  not  speakin"  from  hearsay  evidence, 
but  from  experience  of  uie  sale  of  both  sorts. — S. 

Fruit  notes. — The  late  Grapes  (Lady  Downe's 
only  being  now  left)  have  all  been  cut  and  bottled, 
the"  Grape  room  being  kept  dry  and  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  from  4o'  to  .50'.  Chan.pagne  bottles  are 
jjreferred,  and  charcoal  is  added  to  the  water, 
which  should  be  either  rain  water  or  from  a  river 
supply  as  contrasted  with  that  taken  from  wells 
or  springs.  Each  bunch  is  inspected  frequently. 
During  the  cold  weather  just  passed  through  the 
usual  mode  of  heating  to  exclude  frost  had  to  be 
supplemented  with  candles  inserted  in  sand  in 
flower -pots,  otherwise  in  my  case  the  thermometer 
would  have  touched  the  freezing  point.  Tliis 
would  have  occurred  also  in  the  other  fruit  rooms, 
and  was  remedied  in  the  same  fashion.  The  Yines 
have  now  been  all  pruned  and  cleaned,  using  for 
this  purpose  the  time-honoured  Gishurst  com- 
pound. Before  this,  however,  was  applied  the 
rods  were  washed  with  warm  water,  the  pene- 
trating powers  of  the  insecticide  being  thus  in- 
tensified. Old  rods  are  tied  up  at  once,  only 
young  ones  are  bent  down.  The  early  pot  Yines 
are  now  breaking  freely.  These  are  jilunged  in  a 
steady  bottom-heat  of  leaves,  being  still  stood 
closely  together,  so  as  to  make  syringing  more 
effectual.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  now  show- 
ing in  the  Peach  house  ;  from  the  start  until  now 
the  syringe  has  been   used  freely.— Grower. 

Mildew  on  Vines.  -  While  it  is  no  doubt  per- 
fectly true  that  poverty  at  the  roots,  owing  to  the 
roots"  rambling  away  beyond  prescribed  limits,  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Douglas,  is  thecau.se  of  mildew, 
it  is  equally  certain  that  there  are  other  causes 
that  will  account  for  the  presence  of  this  pest  in 
vineries.  Amateur  cultivators  are  more  troubled 
with  mildew  on  their  Yines  perhaps  than  any 
other  class  of  culti\^ltors.  I  am  equally  certain 
the  bulk  of  it  is  brought  aliout  liy  another  cause  in 
the  vineries  of  thosequotcd.  The  principal  factor 
is  draughts  of  cold  air  given  while  the  Yines  are  in 
bloom."  Not  only  have  I  seen  this  to  be  the  chief 
cause  of  mildew,  but  1  once  experienced  a  similar 
catastrophe  in  a  house  planted  with  late  Yines.  It 
was  during  the  month  of  May.  The  sun  was  very 
hot  while  the  Yines  were  in  bloom,  and  at  the  same 
time  there  was  a  cold  wind  from  the  east.     To 
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keep  down  the  temperature  air  was  admitted 
freely  throuf;h  the  front  ventilators  as  well  as  at 
the  top  of  the  house,  the  result  being  a  direct 
draught  of  cold  air  blowing  across  the  bunches  in 
bloom.  In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  when  the 
berries  had  swollen  to  the  size  of  Peas,  it  was 
noticed  that  the  most  of  them  were  covered  with 
mildew.  Not  only  were  the  berries  attacked,  but 
the  mildew  s])read  to  the  leaves  and  stems.  With 
care  in  admitting  air  and  using  sulphur  freely  on 
the  hot-water  pipes  and  the  slems  and  leaves  of 
the  Vines,  the  mildew  disappeared. — E.  M. 


CORDON  PLUMS. 
Both  Apjiles  and  Pears  are  known  to  succeed 
admirably  on  the  cordon  system  of  training,  but 
that  Plums  will  answer  equally  as  well  as  either 
iloes  not  appear  to  be  so  generally  known. 
Where  extra  tine  fruit  is  in  request  for  either 
home  use  or  exhibitiim,  a  comparatively  short 
length  of  wall  planted  with  cordon  Plums  a  foot 
apart  will  meet  the  clemaiid.  Either  iu  gar- 
dens of  large  or  small  size  Plums  form  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  daily  dessert  while  their 
season  lasts,  and  for  tennis  or  other  parties 
they  are  almost  indispensable.  To  meet  the.se 
re((uirements  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  find  a 
few  yards  of  wall  which  might  be  covered  with 
cordon  trees.  It  will  not  signify  much  whether 
the  aspect  is  east,  south  or  west,  as  Plums  will 
prove  very  satisfactory  in  either  position  and  be 
far  more  remunerative  in  every  way  than  old 
and  in  many  cases  worn-out  ti'ees  occupying 
such  sites  now.  Another  advantage  of  cordon 
Plum  trees  is  that  several  cooking  varieties 
appear  to  be  vastly  improved  in  q\iality  on  this 
restricted  system  and  thus  rendered  valu.able 
for  dessert.  Victoria  especially  is  improved  in 
both  flitvour  and  appearance  ;  the  same  remark 
applies  to  Sultan  and  Belgian  Purple.  As  the 
season  for  planting  is  not  yet  over,  a  list  of  va- 
rieties suitable  for  planting  as  cordons  may  per- 
haps be  useful.  As  the  Gages  are  the  tinest  of 
all  dessert  Plums,  a  selection  of  the  handsomest 
and  best  of  the  class  heads  the  list.  Boddaert's 
Green  Gage  is  one  of  the  richest  and  best  and  a 
regular  cropper.  Oullin's  Golden  Gage  is  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  class  ;  the  tree  is  a  little 
longer  in  fruiting  than  some  of  the  others,  but 
the  fruit  is  so  attractive  and  delicious  that  it  is 
worth  waiting  for.  Denniston's  Superb  and 
Bryanstoue  Gage  are  two  excellent  and  profuse 
bearing  varieties.  [Early  Prolific,  though  small, 
is  worth  planting,  as  the  fruit  comes  into  use 
very  early,  being  ripe  about  the  end  of  July. 
Early  ( )rleans  is  a  good  successor,  keeping  up  the 
supply  until  the  earliest  Gages  are  ready.  To 
succeed  the  latter,  Kirke's  has  no  superior,  as 
the  fruit  is  handsome,  of  rich  flavour,  and 
freely  produced.  Jefferson's  is  too  well  known 
to  require  any  recommendation.  Washington 
is  a  very  attractive  Plum,  a  fair  cropper  on 
the  cordon,  and  valuable  for  exhibition.  Blue 
Imperatrice  and  Coe's  Golden  Drop  are  two 
splendid  late  Plums,  keeping  up  the  supply 
until  November.  All  the  above  are  reliable 
dessert  varieties  from  which  good  fruit  may 
be  reasonably  expected  from  the  end  of  July 
to  the  end  of  October,  sometimes  a  little  later. 
If  very  large  cooking  or  exhibition  Plums  are 
desii-ed  in  addition  to  those  named,  the  follow- 
ing should  be  planted,  as  they  crop  freely  as 
cordons.  Pond's  Seedling  is  an  immense  red 
fruit.  Cox's  Empeicir  is  another  large  red 
fruit,  and  the  tree  is  a  great  bearer.  White 
Magnum  Bonuni  is,  as  its  name  imjiiies,  a  white 
Plum  of  large  h\xj  and  with  a  very  delicate 
blcjom.  Black  DianKjnd  attains  a  great  size, 
especially  if  the  fruits  are  thinned  and  the  tree 
supplied  with  liquid  manure  when  fruiting. 
Belle  de  Lou  vain  is  a  dark  r  -d  Plum  o5  l-ir,'e 


size,  an<l  the  tree  is  very  prolific.  Monarch 
and  Grand  Duke  are  both  Plums  of  large  size 
nearly  black  in  colour,  with  a  dee])  bloom  ;  each 
promises  to  be  very  productive.  Prince  Engle- 
bert  on  soil  that  suits  it  arrives  at  a  great  size, 
the  colour  of  the  fruit  being  black.  The  tree 
does  well  as  a  cordon.  Red  Magnum  Bonum 
is  a  large,  handsome  Plum,  but  the  tree  does 
not  answer  very  well  when  restricted. 

It  will  be  found  that  cordon  Plum  trees  fruit 
more  freely  if  trained  at  an  angle  ;  not  only  is 
the  flow  of  sap  somewhat  checked,  but  a  greater 
length  is  secured  for  the  tree.  If  the  soil  is  in 
a  fairly  rich  condition,  no  manure  is  required 
until  the  trees  have  commenced  fruiting,  when 
it  should  be  applied  with  judgment.  If  over- 
fed a  rampant  growth  is  caused,  thus  doing 
more  harm  than  good.  W.  G.  C. 


Second-rate  Pears.— At  p.  2,  Mr.  E.  Burrell 
states  that  he  should  not  be  inclined  to  claim  a 
front-rank  place  for  Triomphe  de  Jodoigne,  but 
that  its  constitution  and  free-bearing  properties, 
both  as  a  trained  tree  and  a  cordon,  combined  with 
very  fair  quality,  place  it  high  on  the  list  of  those 
second-rate  Pears  for  which  a  good  word  was 
written  in  The  G.\rden  some  two  or  three  weeks 
ago.  My  reply  to  the  above  is,  that  such  Pears 
only  help  to  till  the  fruit  room,  and  it  is  the  free- 
bearing  properties  of  these  second-rate  Pears  that 
have  forced  them  to  the  front  as  desirable  varie- 
ties to  ]>lant,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  they 
would  have  been  elbowed  out  of  cultivation.  If 
second-rate  Pears  are  recommended  for  planting, 
let  them  be  branded  as  such,  so  that  inexperienced 
readers  will  not  be  led  astray.  Mr.  Burrell's  plea 
also,  that  the  difficulty  is  to  find  really  good  Pears 
at  the  time  when  in  the  average  of  seasons 
Triomphe  de  Jodoigne  is  ripe,  will  not  hold  good. 
The  varieties  that  he  gives  as  coming  in  at  the 
same  time  as  Triomphe  de  Jodoigne  cannot  be 
accepted  as  the  best  by  any  means.  Are  there  not 
Emile  d'Heyst,  Beurre  d'Aremberg,  B.  de  Jonghe, 
Nouvelle  Fulvie,  and  Marie  Benoist  ?  Even  Winter 
Nelis  and  Josephine  de  Malines  are  generally  in 
season  in  the  majority  of  years  weeks  before  the 
time  they  are  usually  credited  with.  EvcnUoyenn^ 
du  Cornice,  if  allowed  to  hang  on  the  trees  as  long  as 
possible,  would  be  in  season,  and  others  could  be 
named.  Beurri5  d'Aremberg  is  a  grand  Pear,  but 
it  will  not  succeed  on  the  Quince  stock.  Winter 
Nelis  may  not  make  one  of  the  best  of  cordons,  but 
it  will  succeed  all  the  same,  and  I  should  not 
hesitate  about  planting  it  on  a  warm  soil. — 
Y.  A.  H. 

Pear  Bergamote  d'Esperen.— In  a  season 
like  the  present,  when  all  kinds  of  Pears  are 
from  a  month  to  six  weeks  earlier  than  usual, 
this  good  late  kind  is  appreciated.  This  Pear 
is  proving  most  useful  now,  and  will  keep  up 
the  supply  for  sometime.  I  have  a  fairlj' goo."!- 
sized bush  treeof  itgrowing  in asomewhat  sheltered 
spot  on  a  border  facing  west.  From  this  I  had 
a  good  crop  of  Pears,  many  of  them  above  an 
average  size.  The  fruit  from  this  tree  is  of  very 
good  flavour,  soft  and  juicy.  The  only  drawback 
is  that  the  skin  is  tough. — J.  Crook. 


GRAPE  MADRESFIELD  COURT. 

While  most  of  the  popular  and  easily  cultivated 
firapes  are  usually  met  with  in  a  satisfactiuy 
condition  in  all  places  where  gardeners  ai'e  ]ios- 
sessed  of  average  experience  and  cultural  skill, 
there  are,  nevertheless,  many  varieties  of  ex- 
([uisite  flavour  and  appearance  which,  owing  to 
their  capricious  character  or  bad  setting  propen- 
sities, are  seldom  met  with  in  anything  like  a 
presentable  form.  Madresfield  Court,  a  Grape 
of  the  highest  merit  as  regards  general  ajipear- 
ance  and  flavour,  especially  for  midseason  work, 
is  so  liable  to  split  just  as  the  berries  are  colour- 
ing, that  many  people  have  for  that  reason  alone 
abandoned  its  culture  altogether.     Some  assert 


that  the  remedy  for  this  evil  is  found  in  with- 
holding nourishment  from  the  roots  from  the 
time  the  berries  begin  to  colour  till  they  finish, 
coupled  with  a  dry  atmosphere.  Even  this  faUs 
with  numy,  and  I  maintain  that  withholding 
nourishment  from  the  roots  at  the  very  time 
when  the  Vine's  energies  are  taxed  to  the 
fullest  extent  must  materially  tell  against  its 
f\iturc  welfare.  1  once  tried  it  with  Foster's 
Seedling,  with  the  result  that  the  whole  of  the 
bunches  shrivelled.  Especially  wouM  this  l)e 
the  case  where  the  border  was  of  a  medivun  or 
sandy  nature.  A  large  grower  for  market  once 
told  me  that  Madresfield  Court  suffered  very 
much  fiom  cracking  until  he  adojited  the  plan  of 
giving  the  Vines,  not  less,  but  double  tlie  usual 
quantity  of  water.  This  clearly  demonstrated  that 
this  variety,  always  large  in  berry  and  full  of  lus- 
cious pul]),  immediately  resents  the  least  dryness 
at  the  roots  by  contraction  of  the  skin  and  final 
splitting.  I  grow  this  Grape  s\iccessfully  in- 
archeil  on  the  Bowood  Muscat  in  a  warm,  well- 
drained  inside  border  containing  jileiity  of  char- 
coal and  lime  rubble,  tliis  causing  the  berries  to 
lay  on  a  good  bloom  right  up  to  the  footstalk, 
and  by  giving  abundance  of  heat,  light,  and  air, 
with  copious  drenchings  of  liquid  manure,  I 
never  get  a  cracked  berry.  One  great  drawback 
with  this  variety  is  its  liability  to  early  decay. 
In  some  seasons  no  sooner  are  the  berries  ripe 
than  a  sort  of  decomposition  sets  in,  which  ren- 
ders the  bunches  utterly  worthless.  As  soon 
as  this  evil  is  detected,  those  intended  for  sale 
should  be  cut  and  despatched  with  all  speed, 
while  the  fruit  where  re()uired  for  private  use 
should  forthwith  be  sent  to  table. 

J.  Crawford. 


Pear  "Verulam. — This  is  an  excellent  Pear 
for  stewing.  I  should  think  it  would  make 
a  good  market  Pear,  it  bearing  most  freely  as 
a  standard,  and  this  in  the  earliest  stages  of 
the  tree's  existence.  It  is  the  heaviest  Pear  for 
its  size  that  I  am  acquainted  with,  and  if  sold 
by  weight  this  would  be  no  small  consideration. 
— Y.  S. 

Pear  Passe  Crassane. — This  is  now  ex- 
cellent, showing  that  a  warm  season  is  needed  to 
bring  out  its  qualities.  The  difficulty  is  to  find 
really  good  late  Pears  to  succeed  Josephine  de 
Malines  and  Bergamote  d'Esijeren,  and  if  we  could 
only  depend  upon  Passe  Crassane  being  as  good 
in  quality  every  season  as  it  is  now,  it  would  prove 
valuable.  My  experience  with  it  has  been  as  a 
cordon  in  two  separate  gardens,  but  in  no  in- 
stance could  the  soil  be  termed  w^arm.  In  this 
garden  it  is  decidedly  cold.  Perhaps  readers  who 
are  favoured  with  a  warm  soil  and  genial  climate 
would  favour  us  with  a  note  as  to  its  liehaviour 
in  the  generality  of  seasons.  The  fruits  this  sea- 
son are  not  at  all  gritty,  but  quite  melting  with  a 
vinous  flavour.  Previous  to  being  used,  (he 
fruits  were  placed  iu  a  warm  and  dry  plant  house 
for  a  week,  and  the  improvement  was  surprising. 
My  trees  are  grown  against  a  west  wall. — 
A.'  H.  S. 

Pear  Pitmaston  Duchess. — The  sjilendid 
(puility  and  remarkable  size  this  Pear  attained  in 
1S93  will,  I  think,  bring  it  into  increased  favour 
for  general  cultivation.  If  you  want  to  see  (he 
full  size  this  variety  is  capable  of  reaching,  or 
wish  to  grow  prize  fruit,  a  south  wall  ^^■ill  be 
tu'ees,=ary,  but  heavy  crops  and  really  largo 
samijles  may  be  gathered  from  stanilards.  As  a 
kind  to  graft  on  large  orchard  trees  it  cannot  be 
beaten,  and  coniparativelj'  old-looking  trees  can 
freciuently  be  quite  renovated  in  this  way.  The 
s.ap  ascends  with  scu'h  force  inti>  the  grjifts  that  a 
good  head  is  soon  formed,  and  vigorous  growth  is 
only  checked  by  its  cropping  capabilities,  the 
heavy  fruit  naturally  giving  a  pendent  form  to 
the  "branch,  this,  again,  tending  towards  the 
production  of  fruit-buds  and  a  further  crop  of 
Pears.  I  have  had  very  fine  fruit  and  a  good  crop 
from  two-year-old  grafts.  — E.  W.   B. 
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KETTOX  COTTACE. 
The  engraving  of  Ketton  Cottage  here  given 
is  from  one  of  several  pliotograplis  taken 
by  Mr.  Hopwood  two  or  three  j'ears  ago 
for  a  lady  who  was  then  living  there.  This 
is  one  ■  of  the  Elizabethan  farmhouses  com- 
mon in  the  villages  round  Stamford,  with 
some  recent  additions  to  suit  the  convenience 
of  successive  residents.  It  stands  in  the 
village,  a  short  distance  from  the  beautiful 
church  of  St.  I\Iary,  a  few  yards  from  the 
little  river  Chater,  which,  coming  down  from 
Leicestershire,  falls  into  the  Welland  a  mile 
or  two  below  Ketton  and  as  far  above  Stam- 
ford. As  the  position  is  sheltered  from 
rough    winds,    the    small    space   of  ground 


ing— this  last  a  most  welcome  addition  to 
the  spring  flowers  of  the  gardens  of  this 
generation.  The  chief  feature  in  the  garden 
at  Ketton  Cottage  is  the  river  I  have  men- 
tioned. The  banks  of  the  stream  are  in 
places  fringed  with  Osnmnda  regalis  inter- 
mingled with  a  few  plants  of  Struthiopteris 
and  some  patches  and  undergrowth  of  Ouo- 
clea  sensibili.s,  all  of  which  bear  patiently  the 
floods  which  sometimes  in  summer  and  often 
in  winter  pass  over  their  heads,  lasting  occa- 
sionally for  several  weeks.  Ail  these  Ferns 
thrive  in  a  bed  of  rough  leaf  mould,  G  inches 
or  8  inches  above  and  below  the  ordinary 
water  level,  partly  coated  in  the  course  of 
years  with  alluvial  deposit  from  the  floods 


On  an  open  part  of  the  bank  a  quantity  of 
purjile  Loosestrife  makes  a  good  background 
for  the  Ferns,  and  a  patch  of  Jleadow  Kue 
gives  variety  and  a  distinct  aiitumn  colour. 
Saxifraga  peltata  and  Rodgersia  podophylla 
grow  vigorously,  but  not  on  the  lowest  level. 
The  summer  Snowflake  and  common  Fritil- 
lary  show  well  among  the  old  stems  of  the 
Osmunda  fronds,  and  the  yellow  wood  Ane- 
mone thrives  a  little  higher  on  the  bank,  seed- 
ling Kingcups  appearing  at  frequent  intervals 
on  the  edge  of  the  water.  Smaller  Ferns  and 
alpine  plants  generally  it  is  hardly  safe  to 
trust  in  this  part  of  the  garden,  but  we  are 
fortunate  in  having  water  at  a  higher  level, 
with    the    help    of    which   we   have   lately 


Ketton  Cottage.    Engraced  for  The  Garden  from  a  photograph  bi/  Mr.  J.  T.  Hopwood,  Ketton  Hall. 


between  the  road  and  the  river  has  proved  a 
not  unsuitable  home  for  such  of  the  hardy 
shrubs  and  flowers  from  time  to  time  during 
the  last  thirty  years  planted  in  it  as  find 
lime  in  both  soil  and  water  congenial  to  them. 
Many  genera  ai)pear  to  revel  in  the  lime, 
Eoses,  Clematises,  Anemones  especially,  and 
others  in  quite  sufiicient  number  for  interest 
take  kindly  to  it.  In  some  cases,  for  a  time 
at  all  events,  plants  which  dislike  lime  can 
be  deceived  by  imported  soil,  but  in  the  end 
the  water  is  apt  to  bctriy  us.  Of  one  thing 
and  another  a  good  many  interesting  plants 
are  grown.  At  the  present  moment,  of  course, 
there  are  but  a  few  Crocuses,  Hellebores  and 
Cyclamens  showing  colour  besides  the  earliest 
Aconites  and  Galanthus  Elwesi  just  appear- 


and partly  denuded  by  the  action  of  the 
water,  which  is  only  prevented  in  the  exposed 
portions  from  washing  away  the  roots  by  a 
covering  of  heavy  stones,  between  which  there 
is  just  room  for  the  crowns  to  appear.  These 
conditions  prevent  the  growth  of  seedling  ■ 
Osniundas,  but  the  old  plants  are  after  more 
than  twenty  years  as  vigorous  as  their  friends ' 
in  the  Xorfolk  marshes,  from  which  most  of 
them  were  brought,  the  fronds  of  some  in  the 
shade  being  moie  than  6  feet  in  length.  In 
a  place  rather  more  sheltered  from  the  force 
of  the  stream  Osnmnda  gracilis  and  0.  inter- 
rupta  thrive  equally  well  ;  as  also  on  a  some- 
what higher  level  a  certain  number  of  other 
strong  Ferns  which  do  not  object  to  occasional 
floods. 


attempted  to  combat  the  ravages  of  slugs 
and  the  inroads  of  worms  and  blackbirds,  but 
these  effoits  are  too  recent  to  give  much  in- 
dication of  a  successful  result.  I  am  pleased, 
however,  to  see  that  the  large  alpine  Butter- 
wort  has  spread — I  cannot  say  sown  itself, 
for  I  believe  it  increases  by  very  small 
bulbils — over  a  considerable  space  of  ground, 
and  (irass  of  Parnassus  has  seeded  freely. 
The  large  Cadenabbia  form  of  Helleborus 
niger  has  also  seeded  rather  freely  round  the 
original  clump  of  plants,  and  I'limula  scotica 
has  a])j)earcd  in  unexpected  places.  I  have 
observed  also  a  few  seedlings  of  Gentinna  sep- 
temfida  and  of  Lithospeimum  pmslratum,  and 
am  encouraged  therefore  to  hope  that  some  of 
these  interesting  plants  have  "come  to  stay.'' 
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Herbaceous  plants  which  grow  in  an  or- 
dinary flat  bed  are  now,  fortunately,  so  widely 
and  well  grown,  that  one  thinks  and  speaks 
cluefly  of  recently  introduced  species.  Of 
Ostrowskia  niagnitica  I  have  a  good  bunch — 
four  or  five  plants— which  flowered  well  in 
1893.  I  am,  however,  afraid  to  touch  it  with 
a  view  to  division,  and  am  by  no  means  sure 
I  shall  see  it  appear  again  in  1894.  Ere- 
murus  himalaicus  has  proved  itself  truly 
perennial  at  Ketton,  having  survived  many 
winters  unprotected  and  produced  seed  in 
abundance.  Other  more  recently  acquired 
species  I  regard  with  some  distrust.  Xero- 
phylluni  asphodeloides  has  retired  ;  I  know 
n  it  why. 

In  all  parts  of  the  garden  are  some  most 
interesting  gaps ;  each  of  th?  two  common 
species  of  Adonis,  vernalii  and  pyrenaica,  has 
died  away  time  after  time,  sometimes  doing 
well  for  two  or  three  years,  but  not  lasting  and 
increasing  as  I  have  seen  vernalis  in  Canon 
Swayne's  garden  at  Salisbury.  Double  Prim- 
roses, too,  are  fugitive,  except  the  white,  and 
double  pink  Hopaticas  have  been  more  than 
difficult ;  whereas,  single  blue  and  white  do 
very  well,  especially  from  seeJ.  Kosa  Ecte 
alone  among  the  hardy  Rose  species  I  have 
acrpiired  has  failed  to  grow,  but  in  this  case  I 
am  about  to  try  another  way.  Among  bulbs, 
too,  unaccountable  things  happen.  One  patch 
alone  of  many  of  Narcissus  pallidus  pr»co.\ 
has  for  several  years  grown  strongly  ;  last  year 
it  ripened  seed.  It  happens  to  be  close  to 
some  stones  and  very  well  drained  ;  all  the 
other  patches  have  failed  with  me.  White 
species  of  Crocus  generally  make  a  favour  of 
growing,  those  of  dark  colours  which  escape 
the  field  mice  doing  well  when  the  ground  is 
left  bare  for  them  ;  even  zonatus,  which  does 
the  best  of  all,  seems  to  resent  a  summer 
covering  of  green. 

Lastrea  Oreopteris  has  died  away  again  and 
again,  and  Wall  Rue — wild  within  a  mile — 
I  have  only  tamed  after  many  failures.  Even 
in  a  small  garden  these  puzzles  are  so  nunier 
ous,  and  conclusions  are  so  often  overturned 
by  facts,  that  it  seems  the  further  one  goes 
the  further  one  is  left  behind  ;  but  it  is  Iwtter, 
nevertheless,  to  be  beaten  than  not  to  have 
tried.  T.  H.  Uurboughes. 
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STANDARD  ROSES. 

When  grown  in  the  centre  of  Rose  beds  or 
singly  ujion  lawns,  these  are  seen  to  the  best 
advantage.  Standard  Roses  are  not  so  much 
grown  as  formerly,  tlic  greater  longevity,  cnni- 
bhicd  with  their  freedom  of  blcjoming,  liaving 
made  the  ilwarfs  moie  popular.  Tliere  are 
standards  and  standards,  far  more  depend- 
iii"  upon  a  judicious  selection  of  varieties  in 
this  connection  tlian  when  growing  the  Rose  in 
any  other  form.  1  do  not  imagine  tlie  Rose 
itself  is  the  cause  of  so  iarge  a  deatli-roU  among 
standards,  my  olwervations  seenung  to  prove 
it  is  the  constant  removal  of  suckers  and  oilier 
Brier  growtli  whicli  the  stock  aliiiost.  invariably 
throws  after  the  r(jots  become  estal>lislu)d.  IJy 
curtailing  tliese  in  such  a  rigo  ous  manner  we 


are  fighting  against  the  natural  growth  of  the 
Brier,  and  when  a  weakly  Rose  is  worked  upon 
this  stock,  the  eflect  is  still  more  marked. 
Given  a  strong,  or  at  the  least  a  free  grower,  and 
we  remedy  this  somewhat.  It  is  the  nature  of 
Briere  to  make  strong  and  rather  coarse  roots. 
These  must  find  their  counterjiart  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  Rose  growth,  otherwise  an  un- 
healthy state  of  affairs  is  soon  engendered. 
Herein  lies  the  secret.  This  is  further  exempli- 
fied if  we  look  to  the  dwarfs  for  a  few  moments. 
Let  us  imagine  a  weak-growing  variety  worked 
upon  tile  De  la  Grefi'eraie  stock  ;  we  shall  soon 
find  it  overpowered  and  rapidly  deteriorating. 
Work  a  strong  grower  upon  it,  and  the  two 
natures  being  more  in  keeping  one  with  another, 
we  get  a  very  different  result.  Even  if  we 
work  a  strong-haliited  variety  upon  the  weaker 
grower  after  it  has  shown  unmistakable  signs 
of  going  back,  we  shall  still  see  the  effects  of 
stock  and  Rose  being  more  in  union.  A 
valuable  lesson  in  the  successful  culture  of 
standard  Roses  may  be  drawn  from  this.  In 
order  to  avoid  the  coarse  roots— often  developing 
suckers  throughout  their  length—  that  the  hedge 
Brier  produces  when  left  undisturbed,  let  us 
lift  and  leplant  about  every  third  or  fourth 
season.  This  will  ensure  more  fibrous  roots,  and 
the  sap  supplied  by  them  will  be  more  con- 
genial to  the  Rose  growth  it  is  intended  to 
support.  There  is  ^also  the  great  advantage 
offered  to  remove  the  embryo  suckers  when 
slightly  trimming  back  the  coarser  roots.  Most 
growers  recognise  the  advantage  of  planting 
Briers  early  in  the  autumn,  and  this  is  ecjually 
true  when  replanting  standard  Roses  ;  in  fact, 
it  is  the  Brier  itself  which  needs  consideration 
at  this  time. 

At  present  I  have  been  alluding  more  espe- 
cially to  the  medium  growers  among  Roses. 
Those  of  extx'a  vigour,  such  as  Gloire  de  Dijon 
and  other  climbers,  will  thrive  very  well  with- 
out ti'ansplauting.  I  venture  to  say  that  this 
is  because  the  habit  of  these  and  the  Brier  being 
equally  rampant  and  vigorous,  root3  and  tops 
pull  more  closely  together.  Although  I  re- 
commend strong  growers  for  standards,  we  do 
not  always  want  the  Dijon  Teas  and  similar 
rampant  gi'owers  in  tliis  form.  Roses  of  free 
growth  -La  France,  Dupuy  Jamain,  and  Marie 
van  Houtte  may  be  taken  as  examjdes  from 
the  three  chief  classes — will  do  well  as  standards, 
and  it  is  these  wdiich  my  experience  has  proved 
benefit  from  an  occasional  lifting  to  induce 
more  fibrous  roots.  If  this  little  trouble  be 
taken  tlierw  is  no  difficulty  in  growing  many 
choice  varieties  in  standard  form,  and  the 
general  complaint  of  short  life  made  against  all 
but  a  few  of  the  strong  growers  will  be  avoided. 
I  recollect  some  old  standards  which  had  lie- 
come  "hide-bound"  and  were  covered  witli 
Lichen.  Very  little  really  healthy  and  useful 
wood  was  borne  under  these  conditions,  but 
after  replanting,  with  rather  severe  jiruuing 
both  above  and  below,  the  transformation  was 
most  remarkable.  New  roots  of  a  healthy 
character  naturally  jiroduced  new  wood  of  like 
description.  However  old  and  coarse  the  roots 
of  a  Rose  or  Brier  may  be,  we  frequently  find 
the  plants  rajntlly  developing  he.-dtliy  new  roots 
when  laid  into  fresh  soil.  RinoEwoon. 


Potting  Roses. — If  it  comes  to  the  "best" 
season  for  potting  Roses  th,-it  fiave  lieen  forced  or 
even  brought  on  {gently,  I  sliould  tliiiif<  tliat  tlio.so 
wlio  have  had  mucfi  e.>;periencc  in  the  cultivation 
of  |iot  Koses  would  favour  tlie  earlier  summer 
mouths.  This  does  not,  however,  prove  that 
lioses  sliould  not  be  potted  at  the  latter  part  of 
the  season.  For  young  stock  that  it  is  re<|uired 
to   grow  into    "size"   as  (juickly   as  [lossiMc  no 


doubt  earlier  potting  would  be  atlvi.'^able.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  for  any  Koses  which  may  be  in  a 
root-bound  condition  or  in  need  of  fiesh  soil  upon 
the  approach  of  autumn,  it  will  take  stronger 
proof  tlian  that  as  yet  advanced  by  D.  T 
Fish  that  repotting  at  that  season  would  favour 
extended  growth  of  a  tlowerless  character.  With 
firm  potting  the  plants  would  be  greatly  benefited 
by  the  jiroceeding,  and  the  flowers  would  be 
more  satisfactory.  At  the  present  time  I  have  a 
quantity  of  ])ot  Roses  coining  into  flower  which 
were  only  potted  a  moiitli  previous  to  being  put 
in  to  force,  and  the  quantity  of  roots  made  during 
that  time  was  surjirising.  Roses  appear  to  root 
more  freely  ujion  the  approach  of  autumn  than  at 
any  other  .=eason. — Y. 

Rose  The  Pet  is  still  in  flower  after  an  un- 
interrupted supijly  from  this  time  last  year.  This 
is  a  ijcrfect  gem  under  glass,  being  almost  con- 
stantly clothed  with  trusses  of  bloom.  These  are 
small,  not  larger  than  a  shilling-piece,  and  of  the 
purest  white.  Perle  d'Or  is  also  exceedingly 
useful  under  glass,  and  bears  a  most  ajipropriate 
name. — R. 

Rose  Stanwell  Perpetual  is  perhaps  the 
only  perpetual  .Scotch  Rose  wortli  cultivating.  It 
originated  in  one  of  the  branch  nurseries  of  Mr. 
•John  Lee,  of  Hammersmitli,  and  is  one  of  the 
sweetest-scented  Roses  gro^^•n.  The  perfume  is 
peculiar  and  quite  distinct  from  that  of  any  otlier 
Rose.     The  colour  is  pale  blush. — H.  P. 


ROSE  NOTES. 

In  looking  through  "R.'s"  useful  Rose  notes  (p.  4) 
I  was  forcibly  reminded  of  the  too  often-forgotten 
truism  that  the  moment  the  flowers  of  all  Roses, 
excepting  the  freest  blooming:  Teas  or  real  Per- 
petuals,  begin  to  fade,  the  plants  set  about  forming 
or  developing  the  buds  for  the  follow  ing  season 
or  next  crop  of  flowers.  And  yet,  as  "  R."  points 
out,  how  rough,  ready  and  inefficient  is  the 
preparation  they  receive  for  this  purpose.  The 
treatment  too  often  thought  good  enough  for  the 
ripening  of  wood  would  be  thought  quite  un- 
suitable for  the  mere  forcing  or  fostering  of 
Rose  buds  to  open  into  full  blossom,  and  yet 
every  rosarian,  on  reflection,  will  be  ready  to 
admit  that  the  latter  is  the  easier  task  for"  the 
Rose.  The  completion  of  maturity  in  the  wood 
and  buds  of  Roses  strains  all  the  energies  of  growth 
and  the  skill  of  cultivators  to  the  utmost.  The  chief 
thing  wanting  among  forced  Roses  is  light,  and 
this  arises  less  from  what  may  be  called  any  natural 
deficienc}'  of  light.  By  crowding  too  many  Roses 
into  limited  areas  we  not  only  lower  the  (juality, 
blanch  much  of  the  colour  out  of  the  flowers,  but 
also  leave  the  leaves  and  shoots  weakened  far 
below  their  natural  level.  Nothing  is  gained  by 
this  want  of  taking  thought.  Fewer  Rose  plants 
in  the  same  area  would  yield  as  much  or  more 
beauty  and  fragrance  of  far  higher  (juality.  The 
Rose  plants,  too,  would  be  pulled  up  more  to  the 
level  of  specimens.  The  latter  are  ornamental  in 
all  stages,  and,  taking  the  improved  quality  into 
account,  yield  far  more  satisfactory  crops  of 
Roses.  Besides,  if  Roses  iire  developed  to  the 
high  level  of  good  specimen  plants,  they  will 
naturally  continue  at  that  high  level  or  get 
beyond  it.  For  it  is  one  of  the  most  en('ourai;ini' 
facts  within  the  whole  range  of  horticulture  that 
good  culture  not  only  niaintaius  its  level,  but 
rises  beyond  it.  Possibly  there  is  the  explanation 
that  enough  and  to  spare  are  essential  to  reach 
the  highest  excellence  in  the  forciuf;  or  grow- 
ing of  Roses,  and  that  what  is  left  is  never 
wasted.  Hence,  especially  every  ray  of  light 
left  over  from  givintr  the  finishing  touches 
of  form,  colour,  and  fra^^-'rance  to  the  Roses  is 
u.sed  up  in  adding  to  tlu'  number  iind  quality 
of  the  succeediuf,'  flowers.  The  Rose  forcia'  or 
grower  who  crowds  his  crop  of  one  season  lessens 
and  lowers  his  iiroducc  the  next.  Nor  is  this  all 
noi-  tlie  worst  that  is  dcjue  to  forced  Roses  and 
other  plants.  To  shut  out  the  light  through  over- 
crowding arrests  the  manufacture  of  Ruse  buds 
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at  its  source ;  but  those  who  first  crowd  their 
Rose  plants  into  abnormal  tenderness  and  then 
thrust  them  out  into  tlie  cold  do  their  worst  to 
render  buds  and  blooms  impossible,  and  no  after- 
feeding  with  liquid  or  solid  manures  and  no  sub- 
sequent coddling  or  fostering  can  make  up  the 
dual  loss.  With  a  little  more  room,  a  full 
supply  of  light  and  special  culture  and  care,  every 
Rose  might  be  stronger  and  better  after  forcing 
and  blooming  than  before.  Such  liberal  and  foster- 
ing culture  would  jiay  in  the  current  crop  as  well 
as  in  future  ones.  I  am  well  aware  that  often 
growers  have  but  scant  choice  of  means.  Space 
and  labour  are  extremely  limited.  The  one  thing 
unlimited  is  the  insatiable  demand,  and  plants  are 
often  crushed,  crowded  and  sacrificed  to  meet  it. 

D.  T.  F. 


POTTIXG  ROSES  BEFORE  FORCIXG. 

Mr.  D.  T.  Fish  extracts  a  few  sentences  from  my 
note  upon  the  above.  This  is  a  somewhat  danger- 
ous and  misleading  practice,  because  a  sentence 
removed  from  its  companions  will  often  possess  a 
doubtful  meaning.  Figures  and  quotations  are  so 
easily  perverted,  but  in  order  to  make  the  advice 
I  have  given  (and  which  I  practise  successfully) 
more  plain,  and  to  understand  in  what  way  Jlr. 
Fish's  ideas  differ  from  my  own,  I  would  like  to 
have  the  difference  pointed  out  between  "repot- 
ting on  the  eve  of  forcing''  and  "  potting  on  the 
he^s  of  maturit}'."  Your  correspondent  declares 
them  to  be  "  very  different  things,''  and  seems  to 
accuse  me  of  changing  ground  when  making  use 
of  the  two  terms. 

What  I  had  more  particularly  in  mind  when 
writing  those  notes  was  a  batch  of  climbing  Roses 
in  pots.  These  were  grafted  in  November,  lSil'2, 
and  bloomed  during  the  following  November ; 
the  main  crop  was  on  them  exactly  twelve  months 
from  the  graft.  When  I  state  that  they  carried 
rods  some  12  feet  to  1.")  feet  in  length,  and  were 
clothed  with  bloom  as  thickly  as  well-matured 
rods  of  Marechal  Niel,  I  think  Mr.  Fish  Mill 
admit  there  was  not  much  margin  for  repotting  ; 
in  this  instance  the  eve  of  forcing  and  the  heels 
of  maturity  were  tolerably  close.  In  fact  this  is 
more  or  less  the  case  with  all  forced  plants,  for  if 
any  appreciable  margin  be  left  between  these 
periods,  we  do  not  get  results  sufficiently  early  to 
come  under  the  term  forced  plants. 

When  I  wrote  that  I  did  not  find  a  greater 
tendency  to  extended  growth  of  a  flowerless  cha- 
racter upon  Rose?  repotted,  I  aflded  the  words 
"as  I  have  described.'  Now  if  it  is  not  advis- 
able to  afford  a  little  extra  root-run  to  a  strong 
plant  of  the  Martchal  Niel  type,  it  stands  to 
reason  there  would  be  failures  when  ])lanting 
these  out  into  borders.  But  do  we  find  it  so  '; 
Thousands,  nay  tens  of  thousands  of  Marechal 
Niel  alone  are  planted  into  borders  after  they 
have  matured  one  or  more  long  rods  of  growth  : 
these  flower,  and  are  then  cut  down  to  encourage 
more  growth  from  the  base.  No  one  of  ex  peri - 
enc3,  I  take  it,  would  contend  that  these  rods  will 
not  produce  satisfactory  bloom  the  following  sea- 
son, yet  their  roots  are  not  confined,  nor  are  they 
prevented  from  further  extension  into  new  soil. 

I  have  perused  my  fcrmer  articles  touching 
upon  this  question,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking 
Mr.  Fish  has  somewhat  misconstrued  me.  I  do 
not  recommend  the  roots  being  disturbed  to  the 
extent  of  removing  a  quantity  of  the  soil,  but 
simply  adding  more  for  them  to  feed  upon.  If  a 
climber  is  in  a  large  pot,  I  would  be  contented  to 
mulch  it,  but  strong  plants  of  climbing  Perle  des 
Jardins,  Marechal  Niel,  and  others  are  often 
grown  in  (iinch  and  7-inch  pots  by  the  trade.  If 
in  larger  pots,  the  cost  of  transit  is  no  light 
matter,  and  it  is  these  which  benefit  so  much 
from  rejjotting.  There  is  one  more  point  in  mj- 
genial  critic's  note  which  I  would  like  to  mention. 
He  says  that  a  "  pot-bound,  root-cabined  and  con- 
fined condition  powerfully  contribute  to  the 
hastening  and  heightening  of  the  highest  matu- 
rity of  Rose  wood.'  Granted  ;  but  c.in  this  con- 
dition possibly  conduce  towards  gool  growth  and 
bloom  ?     We  get  the  growth,  and  well  matured. 


but  we  want  the  crop  of  flowers,  and  my  conten- 
tion is  that  a  little  extra  root-run  after  the  wood 
is  matured  materially  helps  towards  this  end. 
I  do  not  advocate  repotting  in  all  cases,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  ha\e  more  root  room  than  can  be 
|)rovided  by  a  6-inch  pot  if  wood  some  10  feet  to  12 
feet  :s  to  flower  satisfactorily.  When  the  growth 
of  Roses  is  well  matured,  their  flowering  proper- 
ties are  already  secured,  and  it  only  remains  to 
realise  the  bloom  in  the  greatest  perfection.  No 
after-treatment  will  get  bloom  from  wood  of 
climbers  not  thoroughly  matured.  From  pre- 
vious articles  bj-  Mr.  Fish  I  know  that  he  agrees 
with  me  in  this  :  therefore,  after  all,  we  are  [of 
one  opinion  in  the  main,  and  I  cannot  but  think 
he  would  agree  with  me  did  he  see  a  batch  of 
plants  treated  as  I  endeavoured  to  describe.  At 
the  time  I  sent  my  note  upon  repotting  climbers, 
it  was  accompanied  by  a  few  Roses  grown  from 
them  within  the  twelve  months.  R. 


ROSE  MARECHAL  NIEL. 

When  this  Rose  was  first  distributed  b_v  Mons. 
Pradel  in  1SG4,  I  understand  he  had  little  thought 
it  would  become  so  universally  popular  as  it  is 
now.  This,  with  Gloire  de  Dijon,  is  the  most 
numerously  grown  variety  we  have  among  some 
21100  or  so.  The  Mari^chal  is  not  so  hardy  as  Gloire 
de  Dijon  and  seldom  gives  satisfaction  out  of 
doors  unless  growing  in  a  warm  and  slightly  shel- 
tered spot.  I  have  seen  the  front  of  a  Sussex 
rectory  literally  clothed  with  healthy  growth  and 
flowers  of  exquisite  quality,  but  this  was  in  a 
sheltered  spot  partially  surrounded  by  trees  and 
j-et  not  sufficiently  so  to  exclude  sun  and  air.  On 
a  south  wall  and  in  a  somewhat  dry  border  this 
variety  will  generall}'  give  a  few  good  blooms. 
Apart  from  its  comparativelj-  tender  character, 
the  fact  of  its  invariably  producing  a  C|uantity  of 
late  growth,  which  can  only  be  matured  under 
more  favourable  conditions  than  usually  exist  in 
English  gardens,  is  another  factor  difficult  to  cope 
with  in  the  open  ground. 

Under  glass  there  is  no  more  useful  Rose,  nor 
one  which  can  be  better  depended  upon  to  give 
good  results  annually.  It  has  yet  another  useful 
trait,  which  is  shared  by  all  of  the  extra  vigorous 
growers  among  Roses.  I  allude  to  the  advantage 
of  being  able  to  confine  its  growth  to  a  few  shoots 
each  season,  and  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  these 
invariably  produce  the  finest  flowers,  as  well  as 
supply  us  with  enormous  quantities,  it  is  evident 
that  this  is  the  best  method  under  which  to  cul- 
tivate the  Marechal  Niel.  If  we  allow  a  mass  of 
growth  to  accumulate,  the  whole  of  the  space 
beneath  the  [jlants  is  wasted.  Nor  do  we  get  so 
many  blooms,  and  seldom  any  possessing  high 
quality.  I  am  constrained  to  pen  these  notes  be- 
cause I  have  (piite  recently  seen  a  grand  plant  of 
Marechal  Niel  pruned  back  in  the  most  ruthless 
manner,  simply  because  it  covered  too  much  space 
and  the  owner  was  determined  not  to  lose  the  use 
of  some  few  square  yards  of  benching  bene;\th  it. 
During  the  recent  severe  weather  he  had  been 
what  he  styled  "having  a  set  round  "  in  his  green- 
house. A  lot  of  wood,  more  or  less  of  a  weak 
nature,  and  few  flowers  had  not  repaid  him  for 
the  s|jace  occupied.  There  was  no  need  to  have 
destroyed  the  plant  in  the  manner  my  friend  was 
doing.  A  little  trouble  earlier  in  thesca.son  would 
have  secured  double  or  treble  the  number  of 
blooms,  while  quality  would  have  gone  hand  in 
hand  with  (juantity,  and  yet  the  whole  of  the 
space  beneath  the  plant  could  have  been  used  for 
many  pleasing  subjects.  There  is  no  Rose  more 
generally  useful  to  the  amateur  or  gardener  under 
glass  than  this,  and  it  is  particularly  suitable 
where  one  only  is  to  be  grown,  whether  the  struc- 
ture be  a  lean-to  or  a  span-roofed  house. 

After  the  number  of  articles  written  upon  the 
cultivation  of  this  Rose  it  was  surprising  to  find 
anyone  fond  of  flowers  not  conversant  with  a  more 
rational  system  of  treatment.  It  m.ay  have  been 
a  solitary  instance ;  it  was  certainly  an  unusual  one ; 
but  as  many  will  be  "setting  round  "  their  houses 
at  this  date  a  few  notes  may  be  excused,  although 


the}'  may  have  a  somewhat  hacknej'ed  appearance. 
Marechal  Niel  enjoys  a  good  root-run  either  in  a 
border,  tub,  or  box,  and  unle;s   this  can   be  pro- 
vided it  is  not  possible  to  secure  a  succession  of 
healthy  vigorous  rods.  True,  plants  maj-  be  grown 
in   pots  for  a  season  and  so  secure  one  crop  of 
bloom  ;  but  it  is  advisable  to  afford  them  a  sub- 
stantial shift  later  on,  or  else  procure  a  second 
plant  carrying  rods  for  blooming  the  succeeding 
spring.     If  the  border  is  all  under  cover  so  much 
the  better.     Dig  it  deeply,  and  see  that  the  lower 
parts  are  made  rich.     If  the  soil  be  of  a  clayey 
nature  less  than  2  feet  below  the  surface,  it  will 
be  well  to  incorporate  a  fair  amount  of  it  with  the 
other  soil  and  add  more  manure.     Another  plan 
is  to  remove  much  of  the  unsuitable  soil  and  re- 
place with    rich  loam,    but  there   are   few    eases 
where  deep  digging  and  judicious  manuring  will 
not  answer   the   |)urpose  almost  as  well.     As  to 
what  stock  the  Rose  is  worked  upon,  I  do  not  dis- 
cern any  material   choice  between   seedling  and 
cutting   Briers  or  the  De  la  Grefferaie.     I  have 
them    planted    out    upon    all     three,    and    now 
fail  to  detect  the  .slightest  difference.     The  short 
stems  of  hedge  Briers  are  a  favourite  stock  for 
this   Rose.     If  the  plants  be  obtained   from    the 
open  ground  it  will  be  veW  to  cut  them  down 
close  to  the  base  during  the  first  season  ;  but  if  a 
plant   from   a   pot   is  chosen,   and  is  carrjing   a 
healthy  rod  of  growth,  there  is  no  reason  whatever 
why  a  crop  of  bloom  should  not  be  secured  from 
this  during  the  first  season  after  planting.     Turn 
it  out  of  the  pot  carefuUj-,  disturbing  the  roots  as 
little  as  possible.     If  the  soil  is  fairly  moist,  make 
it  firm  around   the    ball  and   do   not    water   the 
whole.     If  dry,  watering  will  need    more   atten- 
tion.    For  some  time,  until  the  roots  penetrate 
the    new    soil,    you    must    take    the   precaution 
to  thoroughly   water   the  ball  of  .soil  containing 
the  older  roots.     When  the   roots  become   esta- 
blished in  a  larger  body  of  soil,  no  water  will  be 
needed  during  the  winter  months  except  under 
exce|)tional    circumstances,    such     as     the    close 
]jroximity  of  a  hot-water  pipe,   flue,  or  furnace. 
This  must  be  left  to  one's  own  discretion.     When 
the  flowers  are  cut  from  the  rod  of  growth  which 
the  plant  possessed  at  time  of  planting,  it  will  be 
well    to   cut  the   rod    back    to   the    lower    eyes. 
These  will  then  jiroduce  one  or  more  long  rods  of 
similar   growth,    which   may   be   trained  up   the 
rafters   at    intervals    sufficiently   wide    to    allow 
plenty  of  light  to  reach  any  occupants   beneath. 
Instead  of  being  detrimental  to  these,  the  partial 
shade  of   the   Rose   foliage  is  beneficial  to  many 
subjects,  and  with  a  little  management  these  can 
be  cultivated  at  that  end  of  the  house.     Each  sea 
son  the  rods  are  cut  back  when  the  bloom  is  se- 
cured, but  as  the  plant  advances  in  strength  it  is 
wisest  to  perform  this  operation  more  gradually. 
If  we  remove  the  whole  of  the  growth  at  one  time 
a  large  number  of  the  roots  will  die,  simjjly  be- 
cause they  are  severely  checked  in  their  functions 
by  the  removal  of  too  much  wood.     We  should 
bear  in  mind  th.at  the  roots  are  very  actively  at 
work   by  this  time,  after  having  fetl  the  crop  of 
blooms  and  large  quantity  of  foliage.     By  cutting 
away  the  wood  in  more  than  one  operation,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  we  keep  the  roots  em- 
ployed.    Too  hasty  and  complete  removal  of  the 
growth   is   responsible    for    many   failures    from 
canker.     In   proof  of  this  we  find  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  same  disease  among  other  strotig 
growers   under    similai"   conditioiis.     Rt-ve    d'Or, 
William   Allen   Richardson,    and   others  may    be 
cited  as  examples. 

When  treated  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  de- 
scribe, we  do  not  get  the  quantity  of  comi)ara- 
tively  useless  lateral  growths  which  had  proved 
so  unsatisfactory  to  my  friend.  Some  of  the 
French  and  German  growers  style  Niphetos  the 
white  Marechal  Niel,  probably  because  they  are 
the  two  most  generally  useful  Roses  of  their 
colour  when  cultivated  under  glass.  This  appel- 
lation is  much  more  suitable  to  the  newer  form  of 
Climbing  Niphetos.  Both  are  equally  strong  in 
growth  and  need  similar  culture.  They  are  also 
best  under  glass,  and  need  a  warm  position  when 
grown  in  the  open  air.  P.  U. 
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TRICHOCENTRtJMS. 

This  is  a  genus  uf  small  growing  plants,  which 
are  quite  destitute  of  pseuclo-buIl)s.  They  pro- 
duce their  flowers  from  the  base  of  tlie  growth, 
singly  or  in  pairs,  in  the  greatest  profusion. 
Th?  Trichocentrums  are  mostly  natives  of  Cen- 
tral America,  some  few  kinds  extending  to 
various  parts  of  South  America.  They  mostly 
inhabit  shady  places,  and  grow  naturally 
upon  the  l)ranches  of  trees.  It  is  always 
best  to  grow  these  plants  upon  a  block  of  wood 
and  a  little  Sphagnum  Moss,  which  should  be 
kept  moist  by  frequent  syringing.  The  plants 
must  be  kept  moist  throvigh  the  winter  as 
as  well  as  daring  the  growing  season,  but,  of 
course,  much  less  water  will  be  necessary  during 
the  dull  seison.  The  flowers  are  of  a  good  size 
and  somewhat  thick  and  fleshy  in  texture,  so 
that  they  last  a  long  time  in  full  beauty.  The 
cool  end  of  the  Cattleya  house  suits  them  best. 
There  are  some  ten  or  twelve  kinds  known, 
from  which  I  select  as  being  the  most  likely  to 
give  the  greatest  satisfaction  the  following  :  — 

T.  ALBo-roRrUREUM  is  a  very  strong  growing  and 
handsome  species.  The  plants  are  generally  grown 
upon  blocks  of  wood  and  hung  u|)  in  the  full  sun, 
but  I  think  this  is  a  mistake.  It  produces  leaves 
of  a  tine  glos.sy  green,  some  6  inches  long,  and 
thick  ar.d  fleshy  in  texture.  The  peduncles  are 
one-flowered,  the  individual  blooms  about  2i  inches 
across.  The  sejjals  and  petals  are  nearly  equal, 
tawny  yellow  on  the  outside  and  deep  cinnamon 
on  the  surface ;  lip  lai-ge,  white,  blotched  on  each 
side  with  bright  magenta-purple,  and  veined  in 
the  centre  witli  the  same  colour  ;  spur  stout. 

T.  OORNPCOPI.-E.— This  is  a  pretty  kind,  having 
small  flowers  and  deep  green  oblong  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  usually  greenish  white  stained  at  the 
base  with  pui'ple,  but  in  good  forms  the  colours 
are  clear  and  more  distinct.  It  comes  from  South 
America. 

T.  Pi'WVl. — This  is  a  neat  and  pretty  jjlant. 
Two  flowers  are  developed  on  each  peduncle  ; 
these  are  pure  white,  stained  at  the  base  with 
chestnut. 

T.  oRTHOPLECTRoN. — The  flowers  of  this  are  of 
good  size,  the  sepals  and  petals  of  a  soft,  deep 
brown  tipijed  with  yellow,  whilst  the  lip  is  white, 
with  a  blotch  of  crimson-lake  on  each  side  at  the 
base. 

T.  PORF'HYRio  is  a  large-flowered  and  very 
handsome  kind,  having  the  sepals  and  petals 
nearly  equal.  These  are  brown,  margined  with 
yellow,  the  lip  large,  of  a  rich  deep  magenta,  with 
a  narrow  border  of  white.  It  also  has  a  pale 
yellow  ])atch  on  the  disc. 

T.  TiokisfM. — This  is  a  remarkably  handsome 
form,  having  deep  green  leaves  more  or  less 
spotted  with  red  ;  the  ])eduncles  are  mostly  two- 
flowered,  the  blooms  large.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  about  equal,  yellowish-green  freely 
spotted  with  red,  the  lip  wliite,  lobed  in  front, 
having  a  blotch  of  purplisb-l>rown  on  either  side 
near  the  base.  Wm.  Huoh  (Jowek. 


Pleurothallis  Roezli  is  a  fine  species  of  this 
weedy  family,  and  bears  in  long  racemes  flowers 
of  :i  I'ieh  pu]"|ile  plum  O(jlour.  It  is  i'  bold,  stout- 
growing  ]ilant.  —  Oirliid.  Allium,  t.  470. 

Laelia  anceps  Schroederiana  is  a  white 
v.-iiii-ly.  liaving  t be  throat  streaked  with  lines  of 
pui  |ilir-b-('iimson.  Tliis  variety,  like  most  of  the 
white  ones,  is  found  on  the  I'aeifle  si<le,  and  not 
the  Atlantic  side  of  the  country  ;  consequently 
it  re(|uirc&  more  warmth  during  the  growing 
season  than  does  the  typical  plant.  .At  the  same 
time,  it  should  b<^  fully  exposed  to  sunlight,  with 
abunchuK  i;  of  moisture  and  a  free  circulation  of 
air.-    Orrliiil.  Allmin,  t.  \T.\. 

Odontoglossum  prionopetalum. — This,  ac- 
ording   to   the   "  Orcliid   Album"  (t.  474),  is  a 


beautiful  compact-growing  plant  of  the  luteo- 
purpureum  type,  having  a  many-flowered  raceme 
of  large  and  showy  blooms,  sepals  and  petals 
having  a  ground  colour  of  bright  yellow,  the  latter 
toothed  at  the  edges,  all  heavily  blotched  and 
spotted  with  bright  chestnut,  the  lip  being  of  the 
same  colour.  This  variety  tirst  flowered  in  the 
gardens  of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  at  Dorking.  The 
plant  from  which  the  figure  was  taken  bloomed 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  (i.  Hardy,  Picketing 
Lodge,  Timperley. 

Vanda  teres  Andersoni. — It  is  now  nearly 
sixty  years  since  the  typical  plant  first  ojiened  its 
blooms  at  Syon  House,  Isleworth.  The  variety  in 
question  is  a  much  freer  bloomer,  and  the  finest 
example  which  Mr.  Williams  says  he  has  ever 
seen  was  the  plant  grown  by  Mr.  J.  Broome,  bearing 
•2.50  flowers,  all  open  at  the  same  time.  The  plant 
should  be  grown  in  a  house  fully  exposed  to  the 
sunlight,  with  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  atmo- 
sphere. The  temperature  may  be  allowed  to 
reach  00"  during  the  growing  season,  but  during 
the  winter  mouths  the  thermometer  may  fall  to 
00°  with  a  dry  atmosphere. — Orchid  Alhuni,  t.  475. 
Oncidium  sarcodes. — This  is  an  exceedingly 
beautiful  species  which  has  been  in  cultivation 
for  a  great  many  years.  It  bears  many-flowered 
racemes  of  bright  golden-yellow  flowers,  which 
are  blotched  with  bright  chestnut.  It  thrives 
best  under  cool  house  treatment. — Orchid  Allniiii, 
t.  477. 

Phajus  Cooksoni.  —  This,  figured  in  the 
"  Orchid  Album,"  t.  47.S,  is  a  beautiful  hybrid 
raised  by  Mr.  Norman  Cookson,  of  Wylam-on- 
Tyne,  between  P.  Wallichi  and  P.  tuberculosus, 
and  is  the  first  hybrid  Phaius  that  has  ever  been 
obtained.  P.  Cooksoni  is  a  free  grower  and 
abundant  bloomer.  The  illustration  was  prepared 
from  a  plant  in  the  Comte  de  (ierminy's  collec- 
tion at  Chateaude  Gouville,  near  Rouen,  in  France. 
It  enjoys  strong  heat  and  moisture,  and  should 
be  kei)t  in  the  East  Indian  house. 

Trichopilia  hymenantha. — This  is  a  small- 
growing,  but  beautiful  species  which  succeeds  best 
in  a  small  basket.  It  is  (|uite  destitute  of  pseudo- 
bulbs  and  has  a  short  green  rhizome.  From  the 
base  of  the  leaves  springs  a  lax  raceme  of  bloom, 
the  flower  being  white,  freckled  with  red  spots, 
and  fringed  at  the  edges.  It  thrives  best  in  the 
Odontoglossum  house. — Orchid  Allium,  t.  470. 

Catasetum  atratum. — This  is  by  no  means  a 
new  species,  having  been  introduced  upwards  of 
fifty  years  ago.  It  produces  a  many-flowered 
raceme,  but  the  blooms  are  somewhat  small, 
having  a  grour.d  colour  of  dark  grey,  suffused  with 
yellowand  spotted  with  purplish -brown.  The  plant 
likes  abundance  of  heat  and  moisture  when  grow- 
ing. When  growth  is  finished  the  plants  maj'  be 
removed  to  a  cooler  temperature  to  rest. — Orchid 
Allium,  t.  480. 

Cattleya  maxima  Baekhousei. — "  B.  V." 
.sends  a  superlj  flower  of  this  variety.  The  sepals 
and  i)etals  are  of  a  bright  rosy-lilac,  li[)  of  a 
deeper  colour,  beautifully  veined  with  magenta, 
throat  j'ellow.  This  superb  variety  comes  from 
Peru,  but  I  think  it  must  be  from  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  country,  for  I  have  invariably  foimd 
it  to  like  a  great  deal  of  heat  and  moisture.  This 
treatment  L  think  "  B.  V."  must  have  given  it  by 
its  being  in  bloom  so  early  in  the  year. — W.  H.  G. 
The  Orchid  Album. -Parts  110  and  120  of 
this  are  to  hand.  Included  is  a  general  index  for 
the  ten  volumes  that  have  been  i.ssued.  A  list  of 
the  Orchids  with  their  synonyms  that  have  been 
figured  is  also  given.  No  doubt  Orchid  growers 
will  find  this  of  great  value  for  reference. 

Paris  quadrifolia. — I  have  never  .seen  this 
anywhere  so  hapjiy  .and  vigorous  as  in  its  self- 
appointed  jilaces.  This  is  a  case  of  the  natural 
fitness  of  things  that  most  of  us  have  not  learnt 
the  nature  of,  and  it  is  not  a  mere  chance 
case,  for  do  we  nut  lind  that  nearly  the  whole 
group  of  native  Ori-hiils  refuses  to  lie  aci-ommo- 
dated  in  places  other  than  their  natural  hiimes, 
and  there  are  many  others  of  our  wild  plants  that 
can  only  be  made  to  thrive  in   gardens  w  ith  the 


utmost  difficulty,  notably  the  ericaceous  species  ; 
but  we  think  in  their  case  we  see  the  [loint  of 
failure  to  be  in  the  conditions  of  peat  and  high 
moorland  that  are  unattainable.  It  is  when  we 
come  to  deal  with  plants  like  the  present,  found 
w'ild  with  all  such  surroundings  as  we  think  are  of 
easy  imitation,  that  we  are  struck  with  some  sur- 
prise that  we  have  failed  to  make  them  do  well. 
This  plant  can  be  grown  with  tolerable  success, 
but  I  often  think  that  the  lesson  we  may  take 
from  such  [jlants  is  the  inost  interesting  part  of 
our  dealings  with  them.  They  clearly  point  to  a 
fact  which  the  jilantsman  cultivating  largely  both 
na'.ive  and  exotic  species  must  have  come  acro.ss 
time  after  time,  that  there  is  something  that 
totally  escapes  our  ken  in  the  form  of  a  recjuire- 
ment  of  the  plant,  which  means  nothing  less  to 
the  pi  int  than  life  or  death.  Although  I  have 
said  we  can  grow  this  plant  with  a  measure  of 
success,  the  chances  are  that  if  s])ecial  care  is 
withhekl,  it  may  at  once  dwindle  autl  die ; 
whereas,  when  we  find  strong  |)lants  in  a  self- 
selected  place,  it  is  because  they  have  found  some- 
thing which  enables  them  to  thrive  in  what  we 
may  sometimes  think  surrounding  difficulties. 
It  is  that  "something"  which  we  have  yet  to 
learn  for  the  benefit  of  many  plants,  and  it  is  not 
altogether  imjiossible  that  what  we  ma_v  deem 
difficulties  in  the  form  of  surrounding  plants,  with 
which  a  given  species  has  to  fight  in  its  habitat, 
may  really  have  to  do  with  the  economy  of  its  life 
and  prosperity.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  .see 
this  jilant,  especially  under  cultivation,  with  three 
or  even  two  leaflets  instead  of  the  normal  four. 
This  may  be  another  proof,  perhaps,  of  its  want 
of  vigour  in  conditions  not  quite  fitting. —  J. 
Wood. 

Cymbidium  afflne  ('?.  fi. ).— This  by  some 
is  considered  to  lie  a  \-ariety  of  C.  Masters!,  but 
I  think  it  is  quite  distinct.  It  has  an  erect  scape, 
but  the  flowers  are  drooping.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  white,  lip  also  white,  spotted  and 
blotched  with  a  deep  magenta.  This  plant  should 
be  grown  in  good  turfy  loam,  and  a  good  supply 
of  water  be  given  during  the  growing  season. 
Sufficient  water  to  keep  the  soil  danq)  and  the 
roots  plump  will  suffice  during  the  winter. — G. 


NOTES  ON  SEEDLING  CYPRIPEDIUMS. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  collections  of  C'vpri- 
pediums  wo  have  seen  is  that  of  Mr.  Tautz  at 
Dibdin  House,  Hanger  Hill,  Ejding.  For  years 
Mr.  Cowley,  who  has  charge  of  the  collection, 
has  raised  Orchids,  and  the  majority  in  bloom 
now  are  his  seedlings.  Those  who  eare  for 
Orchids  will  remember  the  many  notes  that 
appeared  in  The  Garoen  upon  "the  splendid 
species  and  varieties  of  various  genera  at  Stiidley 
House,  Hammersmith,  where  Air.  Tautz  formerly 
resided.  In  the  more  breezy  and  open  spot  at 
Ealing  the  flowers  are  not  so  influenced  by  fogs, 
and  though  the  collection  is  at  present  compara- 
tively small,  it  will  again  become  in  time  as 
important  as  the  first  that  was  got  together. 

The  majority  of  the  kinds  in  liloom  now  ae 
Cypripediums,  and  many  of  the  li\brids  are  (f 
great  beauty,  conspicuous  for  depth  i)f  colom-  and 
splendid  foi-m.  Too  often,  when  hybricMsing  first 
bei'auie  popular,  the  seedlings,  iiarticularly  tho.se 
of  Cypripediums,  were  poor  things,  piaised  far  be- 
yond their  merit.s.  But  fhoseat  Dibdin  Hou.se  are 
worth  growing  for  their  beauty,  and  as  thev  are 
not.  in  the  slightest  degree  spoilt  by  e\"cn  dense 
fogs,  the  flowers  avv  reinarkni>ly  fresh  and  bri"-ht 
in  colour.  One  of  the  more  inqiortant  kinds  is  C. 
nitens,  a  hybrid  between  C.  insigneand  C.  villosum, 
and,  like  all  the  others  mentioned,  raised  bv  Mr. 
Cowley.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  flowers 
vary  not  only  in  size,  but  in  enlour.  a  Iar'*e 
lunnlier  of  specimens  being  in  bloom  at  the  time 
of  our  visit.  In  llie  majciiity  of  foiius  the  dor.sal 
sepal  is  yellowish  yreen,  finely  blofehed,  luul  with 
a  iiroad  white  niaigin,  petals  broad,  of  a  polished 
brown  colour,  very  attractive,  the  lipiil.so  prettily 
shaded,  but  they  tlill'er  so  much  in  tint  that  it  is 
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impossible  to  define  e$aetly  the  characteristic 
inarliings.  This  is  a  hybrid  that  should  be 
freely  grown,  the  plant  being  robust  in  growth 
and  not  shy  blooming.  Another  very  line 
hybrid  is  C.  gemmiferum,  a  cross  between  C. 
villosum  and  C.  hirsutissimum.  It  has  the  finest 
dorsal  sepal,  in  its  way,  of  any  Cypripedium 
known  to  us,  long  and  rather  narrow,  the  colour 
deep  purple  in  the  centre,  finely  spotted,  and 
with  broad  greenish  margin,  the  petals  thickly 
sjiotted  and  rose-pur] )le,  the  lip  of  a  lighter 
shade  of  the  same  colour.  C.  Dibdin  is  another 
hybrid  of  much  beauty.  This  Mr.  Cowley  got  by 
crossing  C.  Argus  with  C.  Boxalli,  and  the  result 
is  a  neat,  handsome  flower  of  deep  lustrous 
colour,  and  showing  plainly  the  influence  of  both 
parents.  The  dorsal  se]ial  is  very  distinctly 
marked,  striped  longitudinally  with  purple  on  a 
greenish  ground,  the  broad  ]ietals  rose-purple, 
enriched  with  large  sjiots  to\vards  the  base  in  the 
way  of  C.  Argus,  the  lip  of  a  much  deeper  shade. 
One  hybrid  was  of  interest,  being  a  cross  between 
C.  Spicerianum  and  C.  villosum,  the  reverse  cross 
of  C.  Lathamianum.  This  hj'brid  is  blooming  for 
the  first  time  and  is  as   vet  unnamed.     It  is  con- 


tint,  a  bright  j'ellow-  staminode  adding  to  the 
beauty  of  the  flower.  We  have  never  seen  a  more 
distinct  form. 

Besides  hybrids  and  the  species  C.  insigne,  we 
noticed  also  such  kinds  in  full  bloom  as  the 
beautiful  C.  Leeanum,  C.  Boxalli,  a  very  fine 
form  of  C.  callosum,  the  flower  of  great  breadth 
and  refined  colour,  C.  Measuresianum,  C.  Dau- 
thieri,  C.  Harrisianum,  and  C.  bnrbatum  nigrum, 
the  colour  of  the  flowers  intense  purple,  almost 
black. 

SHORT  XOTES.-^ORCHIDS. 


Odontogloasum  hebraioum  (O.  OHphant). — 
This  appears  to  be  the  name  of  the  flower  sent.  It 
certainly  is  not  O.  crispum.  It  is  a  pretty  plant  and 
well  deserving  attention,  the  Eepals  and  petals  being 
of  a  pale  yellow,  with  various  shaped  markings  of  a 
dark  chocolate. — W.  G. 

Calanthe  vestita  Williamsi.  —  "  W.  D." 
sends  a  charmintc  spike  of  this  plant.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  white,  pencilled  and  margined  with 
rosy-crimson,  the  eye  being  a  deeper  shade  of  the 
same   colour.     This   variety  may  be  given  the   same 
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gpicuous  for  its  deeply  coloured  dorsal  se])al,  this 
being  intense  crimson-purple,  whilst  that  of  C. 
Lathamianum  is  lighter.  Several  of  the  hybrids 
are  unnamed.  Tims,  one  between  C.  Boxalli  and 
C.  Harrisianum  has  just  opened  its  first  flower, 
which  shows  that  it  is  a  very  fine  hybrid,  the 
dorsal  sei)al  dee])  crimson-ijurjile,  with  a  very 
clearly  defined  white  margin,  the  petals  of  a 
]jolished  brownish-red  tone,  the  lip  lighter  in 
colour.  It  is  a  (jleasure  to  see  how  rich  the  colour 
of  all  these  hybrids  is,  and  an  unnamed  cross 
between  C.  Hookeri  and  C.  Curtisi  is  also  con- 
spicuous in  this  resjiect,  the  flower  having  quite 
the  lijj  of  C.  Curtisi,  but  smaller  and  neater,  the 
colour  deep  purjile  :  the  ])etals  are  rose-purjjle, 
spotted  with  a  darker  colour,  the  liiJ  intense 
purple. 

During  the  jiast  few  years  one  house  has  been 
gay  with  a  splendid  batch  of  C.  insigne  in  bloom, 
all  the  varieties  of  note  being  in  the  collection, 
not  a  few  twin-flowered,  due  doubtless  to  good 
culture.  A  \cry  beautiful  variety  was  in  bloom, 
ijuite  unlike  the  typical  C.  insigne.  The  dorsal 
sepal  is  of  a  yellowish  shade,  eniiched  w ith  large 
blotches  of  rose-purple,  the  broad  margin  white, 
whilst  the  petals  are  reddish-rose,  li|)  of  a  deeper 
shade,  and  the  lower  sepal  of  a  very  light  buff 


treatment  as  the  typical  plant,  but  is  later  in  coming 
into  bloom.     It  is  an  imported  variety. — W. 

Cypripedium  insigne  albo-marginatum 
(C  H.). — The  above  is  the  name  of  your  plant,  and  a 
very  fine  variety  of  it.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a 
decided  jellow  hue,  tlie  lip  is  pale  brown  on  the  out- 
side, dotted  with  brown  withio.  It  is  a  remarkable 
variety,  and  evidently  one  of  the  montainini  grtiup. — W. 

Cypripedium  insigne  Mooreanum 
(T.  >!'.)  is  a  fine  variety,  named  after  the  late  Mr. 
Thomas  Moore,  of  the  Botanic  Ciardens,  Chelsea.  It 
is  remarkable  for  the  great  length  of  its  peduncle, 
1  his,  although  so  strong.  I  have  never  seen  produce 
two  flowers  together.  The  dorsal  tepal  is  white, 
densely  spotted  with  dull  purple,  the  upper  part  pure 
w-hite.     Tlie  petals  and  lip  are  tf  a  soft  brown. — W. 

Dendrobium  Findlayanum.— "L.  L."  sends 
me  some  flowers  of  this  species.  This  is  very  early, 
as  its  usual  time  of  flowering  is  the  month  of  March. 
It  is  a  beautiful  species,  the  flowers  varying  from 
white  to  rosy-purple  with  a  larpe  yellow  blotch  on  the 
lip.  It  glows  well  in  a  basket  with  rougli  fibrous 
peat  and  Mofs  about  its  roots.  It  requires  plenty  of 
lieat  and  moisture  during  the  growing  season  and  a 
cool  situation  to  rest  in. — G. 


Name    wanted. — Last   February   I    received 
two  tubers  under  the  name  of  the  giant  Amor- 


jihojihallus.  At  the  time  I  had  never  heard  of  such 
a  plant,  and  did  not  know  where  to  look  for  infor- 
mation. The  only  remarks  accompanj-ing  the 
tubers  were  that  the  flower  was  of  enormous  size 
and  handsome.  On  reading  the  note  of  "  F.  W.  B. ," 
I  concluded  that  my  jilant  was  the  one  described, 
but  as  "  W.  W."  in  The  O.vrdex  (p.  574)  says  it  is 
not  now  in  Euro]ie,  I  would  be  glad  to  learn,  if 
])Ossible,  by  describing  my  plant,  what  it  really  is. 
The  largest  tuber  was  about  the  size  and  shajje  of 
a  throstle's  nest  with  a  slight  depression  on  the 
top  ;  the  tuber  was  long  in  starting,  sending  i\\>  a 
sheath  of  a  jjinkish  colour  closely  mottled  with 
dark  green  S]iots.  When  about  8  inclies  high, 
the  closely  folded  leaf  jjushefl  through,  followed 
by  the  stem,  light  green  mottled  with  ivory  col- 
oured s]iots,  about  the  size  of  a  threejienny-piece. 
This  stalk  grew  to  about  2  feet  in  height,  with  the 
circular  beautifully  divided  leaf  about  18  inches 
across.  During  the  summer  this  ]ilant  made  three 
growths,  the  last  being  much  larger  and  stronger, 
the  stem  being  about  "2  inches  in  diameter  and  3 
feet  high.  Whatever  the  ]jlant  maj'  be,  it  is 
rightly  described  as  a  fine-foliaged  jJant  of  elegant 
habit.  I  watched  in  vaiii  for  any  sign  of  flower- 
ing, but  live  in  ho]ie.  the  tubers  ajipearing  to  be 
in  good  order  and  suirounded  by  several  small 
tubers  about  the  size  of  large  Crocus  tubers.  The 
smaller  tuber  made  one  growth  ;  both  jilants  weru 
much  admired. — R.  S. 


Flower   Garden. 


YUCCA  GLORIOSA  AT  FOTA. 
The  past  hot  and  dry  summer  had  a  remarkable 
effect  upon  liardy  flowering  jJants  and  slirubs, 
and  perha]js  the  most  marked  influence  hero 
was  tipon  the  Yucca,  a.s  will  be  seen  from  the 
engraving,  a  jilant  with  nine  spikes.  Many 
other  plants  had  from  five  to  seven  spikes  of 
flowers  each  from  G  feet  to  9  feet  high.  More 
than  100  spikes  might  be  counted  in  the 
grounds  here.  These  had  a  charming  eflect 
amongst  the  numerous  trees  and  shrubs  with 
their  beautiful  and  varied  leaf  colouring.  It  is 
not  unusual  for  the  above  plauts  to  flower  every 
year,  but  such  a  profusion  of  bloom  as  we  had 
last  year  is  not  usual. 

This  seems  quite  the  liome  of  Yuccas,  as  any 
large  old  stems,  some  of  which  are  over  2  feet 
in  circumference,  if  thrown  under  the  shade  of 
shrubs  will  send  up  numej-ous  suckeis  from  ad- 
ventitious buds  the  whole  length  of  the  old 
stems,  and  in  time  take  root  in  the  flecaying 
leaves  and  other  vegetable  matter.  In  this 
way  the  stock  of  plauts  may  be  increased  to 
any  extent.  W.   Oseok>E. 

Fota,  Cull;. 

Galtonia  candicans. — This  plant  must  be 
considered  hardy.  Here  it  comes  up  year  after 
year  if  the  bulbs  are  left  out  of  doors  during 
winter.  In  a  garden  near  in  rich  and  deep  soil  it 
grows  to  perfection,  the  spikes  reaching  a  height 
of  from  .5  feet  to  6  feet  and  the  bulbs  are  never 
lifted  or  ]irotectcd.  Two  years  ago  we  had  a  long 
frost  and  the  thermometer  reached  3^  below  zero 
on  two  occasions,  and  the  plants  grew  again  as 
usual.  On  the  5th  in.st.  wo  registered  1'  below 
zero,  but  I  antici]jate  no  losses  from  this  cause. 
As  surmised  (ji.  8),  there  seems  no  doubt  that  some 
grub  is  res|)onsible  for  losses,  and  I  think  it  must 
bo  the  wireworm,  as  we  always  lose  bulbs  in  one 
border  that  certainly  contains  this  pe.st,  but  w  hich 
is  not  situated  in  so  cold  a  [josition  as  another 
border  where  tlie  (Jaltonia  succeeds.  Seedlings 
come  uji  very  freely  here. — tj.  C.  T.vu-.mk,  Lirer- 
mi  re  Park. 

Sweet  Williams. —The  chief  trouble  which 
affects  these  favourite  hardy  flowers  is  foiuid  in 
the  fungus  which  attacks  "them  so  frequently. 
Some  years  ago  I  cotild  always  secure  a  tine  show 
of  Sweet  Williams,  but  of  la"te  the  plants  became 
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dur^nT  the  winter  so  affected  with  fungus,  that  i 
they  died  wholesale.  I  attributed  that  severity  of 
attack  to  the  cold  clay  soil  on  which  the  plants 
were  grow  n.  Just  recently  I  heard  fronj  the  same 
loc.ility  that  not  only  Sweet  Williams,  but  Carna- 
tions, especiallj'  the  singles  or  jacks  (which  are 
r.iised  from  seed  annually  in  immense  numbers), 
were  remarkably  free  from  fungoid  attacks.  In 
another  case  I  have  found  Sweet  Williams  to  be 
very  badlj'  attacked  on  a  light  loose  soil.  This 
shows  that  soils  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
trouble.  I  rather  think  that  situations  have,  how- 
ever, much  to  do  with  the  disease,  and  that  plants 
in  low-l^'ing  districts  or  where  the  soil  is  very  re- 
tentive suffer  much  more  than  do  plants  in  higher 
and  more  airy  localities.  The  plants  suffering  so 
much  on  a  light  soil  were  growing  in  a  low- 
Iving  position  and  where  air  could  indifferently 
circulate  ;  whilst  the  ]ilants  on  heavy  soil  that 
were  clean  were  growing  in  an  open  field.  It  is 
very  unfortunate  for  the  Sweet  William  that  it 
should  thus  suffer  from  the  fungus.  Just  one  or 
two  failures  from  this  cause  in  gardens  and  the 
plants  are  no  longer  grown,  although  it  has  fre- 
quently happened  that  after  several  years  of  fun- 
goid sickness,  plants  have  again  come  healthy 
from  seed.  To  have  plants  specially  fitted  to 
withstand  the  fungus  it  is  wisest  to  sow  seed  out- 
doors in  May,  get  the  seedlings  dibbled  out 
thinly  when  large  enough  to  transplant,  and  in 
t'lat  way  keep  them  thin  and  fully  exposed.  Final 
transplantirig  should  be  done  not  later  than  Oc- 
tober.—A.  D. 


NOTES  ON  THE  GLADIOLUS. 

With  the  snow  lying  deep  upon  the  frozen 
ground  it  does  not  seem  to  be  the  time  to  write 
about  these  handsome  autumn-flowering  plants, 
but  the  hard  frost  makes  one  think  about  the 
Gladiolus  because  I  always  find  that  the  plant 
succeeds  best  when  the  ground  lias  been  well 
frozen  the  previous  year,  that  is  if  it  has  been 
well  prepared  by  turning  it  over  in  the  autumn. 
Perhaps  the  frost  destroys  the  germs  of  the 
disease  which  gives  the  plants  that  sickl}'  yellow 
appearance  that  betoken.s  ultimate  decay,  or  at 
least  degeneration  of  the  bulbs.  A  rich,  deep, 
open  soil  of  a  sandy  nature  is  that  best  suited 
to  the  requirements  of  the  Gladiolus.  Heavy, 
wet  soil  will  not  do,  although  the  plant  likes 
moisture  when  in  full  growth,  and  should  not  be 
suffered  to  become  over-dry  at  the  roots  at  that 
t'.me,  or  the  results  may  be  fatal  to  good 
s;)ike.s.  Strong  farmyard  manure  is  excellent, 
bat  it  must  not  be  suffered  to  come  into  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  bulbs.  I  always  trench 
thegroimd  for  Gladioli,  or  at  least  double-dig 
it,  and  in  the  process  the  manure  is  put  in  so 
that  a  layer  of  soil  of  oven  depth  is  placed  over 
the  manure.  This  should  be  done  in  the  autunui 
when  the  soil  is  in  gfiod  condition,  so  that  the 
manure  is  very  much  decayed  before  the 
roots  reach  it,  which  they  will  not  do  until 
April  or  May.  Working  the  ground  during 
winter  when  it  is  soaking  wet  is  not  to 
bo  commen<led  for  anything,  but  for  Gladioli 
it  would  be  positively  injurious.  The  late 
M.  Souchet,  who  brought  the  Gladiolus  to  such 
a  high  state  of  perfecticm,  usetl  to  leave  part  of 
his  ground  fallow  for  a  year,  .stirring  or  turning 
over  the  surface  of  the  ground  during  the'  sum- 
mer to  destroy  weeds.  I  tried  this  plan  and 
found  the  plants  did  f,ar  better  on  the  grouni.l 
which  had  been  left  fallow  for  a  year.  Not 
many  auiateurs  or  gardeners  would  care  to 
follow  this  advice.  Perhaps  some  gardeners 
would  not  be  allowed  to  do  it  ;  but  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  .system  of  hurrying  in  one  croj)  after 
another  as  fast  as  the  ground  can  be;  cleared 
is  carried  to  an  extent  that  tends  to  the 
dei)reciation  of  garden  ])roduce.  This  never 
V  as  c.irried  out  at  any  previous  period  to  such 
an  extent  as  it  is  now,  and  it  do3S  not  seem 


that  either  the  gardener  or  the  farmer  is  the 
better  for  it.     At  any  rate,  it  will  not  do  for 
Gladioli.     If    the   ground  can    be   cleared    of 
any  other  crop  about   August,    that  would  be 
a  good  time  to  prepare  it  for  a  bed  of  Gladioli. 
The  large  bulbs  should  at  the  present  time  be 
kept  in    some    comparatively    dry,   frost-proof 
place.     Each  variety  may  be  placed  by  itself  in 
a  paper  bag,  there   to   remain   until   the    first 
jilanting  takes  place  early  in  March.     A  plant- 
ing should  be  made  every  two  or  three  weeks 
until  the  end  of  April.  The  frost  is  not  likely  to 
injure  them  even  ii  they  are  Jihanted  out  as  early 
as  the  middle  of  February.     1  have  planted  out 
one-year-old   seedling  bulbs  at  that  time,  and 
they  have  bloomed  splendidly  in  the  autumn, 
even  although  the  bulbs  were  not  larger  than  a 
Marrow   Pea.     The  planting   out  of  the  bulbs 
thus  early  is  a  serious  matter  sometimes,  owing 
to  the  wet  state  of  the  ground  fi'om  frecjuent 
rains.     I   have  got  over  this  by  drawing  drills 
with  a  hoe  aliout  3  inches  deep.     The  bulbs  are 
planted   in   the  drills,   with  sr.nie  dry,   coarse 
sand    under  and   over  each   bulb ;  it  does  not 
take  very  long  to  plant  them  in  this  way,  nor 
does  it  require   much  sand.     An  8-incli  potful 
of  sand  will  be  enough  for  from  thirty  to  fifty 
bidbs,  according  to  their  size.     Moreover,   in- 
stead of  turning    in   the    wet    soil,  I  prepare 
some  dry,  rich  sandy  loam,  which  is  jiiit  in  to 
fill  up  the  drills,  and  fur  this  purpose  a  Ijarrow- 
load  goes  a  long  way.  I  plant  three  rows  1 4  inches 
apart  in  each  bed  and  the  bulbs  from  0  inches 
to  a  foot  asunder,  according  to  their  size.  I  never 
knew  any  of  the  plants  to  be  injured  by  frost  ; 
in  fact,  the  bulbs  will  lie  in  the  ground  all  the 
winter  and  push  up  in  the  spring,  sometimes 
more   vigorously   than  those   that    have    been 
stored  on  dry  shelves  during  the  winter. 

The  small  bullilets  and  tiny  one-year-old 
seedling  bulbs  should  be  preserved  in  dry  sandy 
soil  during  the  winter.  The  soil  must  be  ijuite  dry, 
for  if  it  is  in  the  least  degree  danqi,  tlie  bidbs 
will  form  roots  and  start  into  growth  ;  in  fact, 
if  the  soil  is  kept  moist  for  even  a  few  weeks 
alter  the  leaves  decay  in  the  autumn,  the  shoots 
will  push  up  at  once.  When  this  occurs  it  is 
best  to  turn  the  whole  of  them  out  of  the 
Hower-pots  or  pans,  .select  those  that  have 
started  to  grow  and  jilant  thein  in  moist  soil. 
Those  that  have  made  no  signs  of  starting 
may  be  stored  in  (juite  dry  soil  for  the  winter 
in  a  cool  place,  but  beyond  the  reach  of  frost. 
Those  that  are  growing  may  be  covered  with 
cocoa  fibre  refuse  and  be  kept  in  frames  for  the 
winter ;  planted  out  carefully  in  March  they 
start  away  at  once. 

I  have  often  urged  the  importance  of  raising 
seedling  Gladioli,  as  adding  greatly  to  the  interest 
and  instruction  to  be  derived  from  their  culture. 
Some  florists'  flowers  are  rather  difficult  to  ler- 
tilise  effectually,  for  not  only  must  the  pollen 
bo  carelully  conveyed  from  one  flower  to  an- 
other, but  the  anthers  must  first  be  carefully 
removed  from  the  seed-bearing  parent  before 
the  pollen  cases  burst  and  dispense  the  pollen 
over  the  stigma  and  so  self-fertilise  it.  If  seed 
is  saved  at  haphazard  from  self  -  fertilised 
Howers,  there  is  but  little  chance  of  any  im- 
provement being  made.  The  right  thing  to 
do  is  to  select  the  very  best  varieties — those 
that  possess  in  a  high  degree  good  form  and 
brilliant  colours,  or  clear,  solt,  deciiled  col- 
ours of  a  lighter  tint.  Another  point  ol 
much  importance  is  to  .select  varieties  that 
have  the  Mowers  pointing  in  one  direction. 
Some  varieties  have  the  llowers  very  irregularly 
arranged  on  the  spikes,  and  these  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  gooil  parents.  The  seed-bearing  jiariMit 
should  als(j  have  a  vigorous  constitution.  There 
is  now  such  a  large  number  of  varieties  with 


well-formed  flowers,  that  the  two  points  can 
be  obtained  in  one  variety  very  readily.  The 
anthers  of  the  seed-bearing  jjarent  can  be 
pulled  off  with  the  fingers  very  easily  before  the 
pollen  is  scattered,  and  the  pollen  can  be  ap- 
plied with  a  small  brush.  The  garden  varie- 
ties at  present  in  cultivation  have  mostly  been 
produced  by  saving  seed  from  improved  varie- 
ties of  G.  gandavensis,  itself  a  hybrid,  I  believe. 
They  are  not  supposed  to  be  hardy,  but  I 
believe  that  if  they  are  given  a  suitable  i)osition 
in  well-drained  sandy  yellow  loam,  colonies  of 
them  could  lie  estaldished  that  wnuld  grow 
year  after  year  without  removal.  M.any  of  the 
tine  species  introduced  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  in  the  early  years  of  the  present  century 
are  now  lost.  The  late  Dean  Herbert  made 
many  experiments  some  sixty  years  or  more 
ago  with  the  Gladiolus,  as  he  did  with  the 
Amaryllis,  Crinum,  and  other  choice  Inilbous 
[ilants,  and  he  proved  conclusively  that  crosses 
with  different  species  of  Gladiolus  could  readily 
be  obtained,  and  he  found  they  were  perfectly 
hardy  in  his  Yorkshire  garden  ;  many  of  them 
remained  undisturbed  for  twenty  years,  pro- 
ducing a  profusion  of  bloom  annually.  He 
took  the  precaution  to  cover  them  with  leaves 
from  November  to  March  or  April.  Many 
fine  species  have  been  introduced  since  that 
time,  and  there  is  a  fair  field  fc  r  anyone  who 
will  make  the  attempt. 

I  meant  to  have  written  rather  fully  on 
the  culture  of  these  jilants  in  pots.  It  is 
really  not  necessary  to  grow  them  in  this  way 
unless  they  are  intended  to  produce  their  flower 
spikes  earlier  than  they  can  be  obtained  by  any 
system  of  out-of-doors  culture.  If  it  is  intended 
to  grow  and  flower  them  in  jiots  they  should  be 
planted  at  once,  using  some  good  friable  loam, 
adding  to  it  a  third  part  of  leaf  mould  and  a 
fourth  part  of  decayed  manure  with  a  good 
sprinkling  of  sand.  Drain  the  pots  well,  and 
the  bulbs  may  either  be  planted  one  in  a  small 
flower-pot  or  three  in  a  larger  one.  The  large 
bulbs  will  generally  produce  two  good  spikes, 
and  one  such  bulb  may  be  planted  in  a  C-inch 
pot,  smaller  ones  in  4-inch  and  5-incli  pots. 
Three  bulbs  may  be  planted  in  7-inch  and  8-inch 
pots.  After  potting,  which  may  be  done  at 
cmce,  plunge  the  whole  of  them  over  the  rims 
of  the  pots  in  some  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  or 
similar  material.  There  they  should  remain 
untd  roots  are  formed.  When  it  is  seen  that 
the  buUjs  are  well  started  into  growth,  they 
may  lie  removed  into  the  greenhouse,  where 
they  will  flower  a  month  or  six  weeks  before 
those  out  of  doius.  I  may  add  that  a  succes- 
sion of  blooms  can  be  kept  up  by  cutting  the 
spikes  from  out  of  doors  when  the  first  three 
or  four  flowers  have  opened.  Place  the  ends 
of  the  spikes  in  bottles  of  water,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  blossoms  will  expand  in  the 
greenhouse.  1  generally  place  the  liottles 
behind  flower-pots  so  that  they  are  invisible 
from  the  paths.  -l-  DouiiL.\s. 


THE  CARNATION  DISEASE. 
On  p.  7  Mr.  Burrell  .asks  whether  anyone  has  seen 
the  Carnation  disease,  by  which  I  suppose  ho 
nu-iuis  the  black  spot,  on  seedling  Margaret  Car- 
nations. I  am  sorry  to  say  that  this  disease  doe.s 
not  spare  the  Carnations  in  (piestion,  either  in  the 
open  ground  or  when  lifted  and  placed  under  glass 
in  an  apparently  healthy  eundilion.  The  first 
year  1  gicw  plant*  of  this  section  they  came 
ihrough  leniavkably  well,  and  I  began  to  think  I 
had  gut.  hold  of  a  strain  that  would  resist  the 
disease,  but  last  year's  expeiienee  was  n  rude 
shock  to  my  hopes,"as  every  plant  became  aliected, 
and  the  whole  batch  was  worthless.  But  for 
the  fact  that  1  had  saved  the  best  of  those  raised 
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the  ]irevious  year,  I  should  have  had  no  flowers  of 
the  kind.  These  two-year-old  plants,  however, 
flowered  well  and  remained  healthy.  Previou.s  to 
this  a  friend  had  told  me  that  he  lost  every  plant 
in  the  earlj-  winter  of  the  year,  when  mine  did  so 
well,  so  that  I  was  jiartially  prepared  to  expect 
the  disease  if  the  autumn  turned  out,  as  proved  to 
be  the  case,  wet  and  foggj-.  This  year  I  have 
better  results  atjain,  and  I  am  now  getting  some 
nice  flowers,  although  the  plants  are  not  free  from 
disease.  With  much  that  is  said  by  "J.  C.  B." 
(p.  594,  Vol.  XLIV. )  on  the  disease  I  quite  agree, 
viz.,  that  the  cause  of  disease  is  atmospheric. 
Low-lying  foggy  districts  are  the  worst  possible 
places  for  Carnation  growing,  and  in  winters  when 
fogs  abound,  losses  are  sure  to  be  great.  I  And 
no  difference  whether  the  plants  are  potted  up  and 
kept  in  frames  or  left  in  the  open  ground.  Car- 
nations will  not  brook  close  confinement  under 
glass,  and  how  "J.  C.  B."  manages  to  keep  fog 
out  of  his  frames  I  cannot  quite  see.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  a  good  downpour  of  rain  ^(111  do  any 
harm  to  the  plants,  Imt  the  light  misty  rains  and 
the  almost  incessant  fogs  that  (jrevail  da}-  after 
day  in  some  places  at  certain  times  of  the  year, 
and  hang  about  the  plants  without  giving  them  a 
chance  of  getting  thoroughly  dry,  do  the  mischief, 
and  nothing  will  prevent  it  in  such  places.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  disease  is  infectious,  or  that  it 
can  be  transmitted  from  one  batch  of  plants  to 
another.  If  every  grower  for  the  trade  were 
obliged  to  do  as  suggested  by  ".T.  C.  B.,"and  de- 
stroy all  affected  jjlants,  there  would  soon  be  very 
few  of  some  susee|)tible  varieties  left  for  sale,  and 
among  them  one  of  the  worst  would  be  that 
favourite  of  almost  everyone,  the  old  Crimson 
Clove.  Take  as  an  instance  Mr.  Burrell's  e.xjie- 
rience  with  this  variety  grown  on  the  open  border 
and  sandwiched  between  the  white  and  the 
pink  Cloves  :  the  former  succumbed  to  the 
disease,  while  the  others  escaped.  Now  if 
the  disease  was  infectious,  why  did  not  these 
other  kinds  get  it  ?  Here  I  cannot  grow 
the  Crimson  Clove  satisfactorily  either  under 
glass  or  in  the  open,  though  I  am  always  able  to 
get  hcidthy  stock  from  plants  grown  on  a  hill 
where  Carnations  never  become  diseased.  Last 
spring  I  planted  a  dozen  healthy  plants  on  a 
border,  well  awaj'  from  any  other  Carnations,  on 
which  none  had  before  been  tried  ;  they  grew  well 
and  looked  the  ])icture  of  health  all  through  the 
summer.  At  layering  time  I  put  down  several 
good  layers,  which  rooted  well,  and  which  have 
never  been  disturbed  since,  as  I  proposed  leaving 
them  in  the  same  place.  Early  in  November,  a 
few  days  after  fogs  set  in,  I  noticed  the  first  spot 
of  disease,  and  by  the  middle  of  December  they 
were  all  perfectly  black  and  can  never  recover. 
Three  healthy-looking  [jairs  I  potted,  and  these 
are  nearly  as  bad,  and  by  the  spring  there  will  be 
nothing  to  choose  between  the  two  sets. 

Now  as  to  varieties,  susceptible  and  otherwise, 
I  have  often  envied  Mr.  Burrell  his  success  with 
Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole.  Here  it  is  bad,  and  I  can 
do  little  more  than  keep  the  stock  alive  in  wet 
and  foggy  winters.  I  have,  however,  a  splendid 
substitute  for  it  in  Carolus  Duran,  which  never 
becomes  spotted.  Gloire  de  Nancy  will  not  live 
in  spite  of  repeated  trials.  Comtesse  de  Paris 
cannot  be  depended  on,  and  got  badly  diseased 
last  winter,  as  did  Alice  Ayres  :  both "  are  much 
better,  so  far,  this  year.  Lamoignon  del  Mala- 
sherbes,  a  most  lovely  kind  when  at  its  best, 
gives  a  lot  of  trouble,  and  does  not  increase  in 
numbers.  The  Governor,  a  kind  with  Clove  blood 
in  it,  is  not  satisfactory.  Colin  de  Harleville  did 
well  for  a  year  or  two,  but  was  very  unsatisfac- 
tory last  winter  ;  it,  however,  grew  away  well 
during  the  summer,  and  looks  well  now.  James 
Fitzpatrick,  a  kind  with  flowers  much  like  those 
of  Raby,  but  smaller,  and  a  non-bin-ster,  will  not 
succeed.  There  are  several  others  which  get 
more  or  less  diseased,  but  those  above-mentioned 
are  the  worst.  Against  these  I  may  place  .as 
good  doers  Raby,  Murillo,  Marcjuis  de  Montcalm, 
Adrienne  de  Ju.ssieu,  Perfection,  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh, Carolus  Duran,  Baron  Taylor,  Le  Marchand 
de  Venise,  Mme.   de   Lafausse,   Paul  Delaroche, 


Jethro,  Joe  Edwards,  M.  Jansen,  a  few  home- 
raised  seedlings  and  an  excellent  yellow  self  that, 
so  far  as  I  know,  is  not  in  commerce.  Of  course 
there  is  no  saying  how  soon  some  of  the  newer 
ones  may  develop  a  tendency  to  the  disease,  as  I 
remember  seeing  Adrienne  de  Jussieu  and  one  or 
two  others  in  the  list  badly  attacked  elsewhere, 
though  they  have  not  yet  been  affected  here.  I 
have  several  others  on  trial,  but  can  say  nothing 
definite  about  them.  One  never  knows  exactly 
what  to  expect  with  border  Carnations,  except 
that  the  difficulties  of  cultivation  will  only  incite 
one  to  persevere  with  them  and  hope  for  the  best, 
with  a  certainty  of  being  repaid  at  flowering  time, 
even  in  the  worst  of  years.  J.  C.  Tall-VOK. 

Livennere  Park,  Suffolk. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 
Dwarf  Campanulas.— I  was  struck  by  what  has 
recently  been  said  in  these  columns  about  the 
sickly  yellow  character  of  the  leaves  of  C.  carpatica 
G.  F. 'Wilson,  and  it  seems  all  the  more  im- 
portant that  what  may  at  first  seem  a  trivi.al 
matter  should  be  looked  into  when  that  feature 
sometimes  misleads  us,  as  I  know  several  instances 
in  which  it  has  in  identifying  valuable  species  and 
varieties.  Though  under  some  conditions  of  culture 
this  hybrid  may  wear  a  sickly  hue,  I  have  proved 
by  several  years  of  observation  that  it  is  by  no 
means  permanent.  I  have  foimd  that  when  plants 
have  been  so  affected,  notwithstanding  their  normal 
free  flowering  properties,  they  have  ceased  almost 
entirely  to  blossom.  This  suggested  to  my  mind 
a  diseased  or  deteriorated  condition  of  the  plant, 
and  I  think  that  though  I  cannot  merition  but  one 
or  two  causes,  I  clearly  proved  them  to  be  re- 
sponsible in  my  case  for  the  leaf  change.  Before 
specifying  these  causes  I  should  mention  that  I 
have  long  had  the  true  plant,  and  never  had  occa- 
sion to  get  it  from  a  second  source,  so  that  I  am 
quite  sure  of  my  stock  all  being  identical.  The 
change  that  came  over  some  of  the  plants  in  the 
form  of  sickly  foliage  was  so  pronounced  as  to  at 
once  arrest  attention,  and  another  circumstance 
enlisted  further  interest  in  the  matter  some  four 
years  ago,  when  under  the  name  of  C.  Raineri  I 
received  several  plants  to  all  appearance  identical 
with  my  diseased  G.  F.  Wilson.  I  set  the  so- 
called  Raineri  in  good  rich  soil  with  some  burnt 
clay  incorporated  with  it,  and  in  a  very  short  time 
it  assumed  a  fresh  green  colour,  and  proved  to  be 
a  variety  of  carpatica.  With  interest  so  aroused, 
I  went  and  examinefl  my  sickly-looking  plants  of 
G.  F.  Wilson,  and  I  found  in  all  cases  that  the 
roots  had  a  sort  of  ferrugineous  canker  contempo- 
raneous with  the  season  of  foliage.  I  also  found 
signs  of  the  roots  being  gnawed,  presumably  by  a 
ground  pest,  so  that  it  is  possible  the  canker  might 
have  been  the  result  of  root  injury  by  it.  Any- 
how, and  to  further  confirm  the  theory  of  yellowish 
foliage  being  a  disease,  in  all  cases  where  the 
plants  were  removed  intofresh  rich  soil,  but  free  from 
manure,  they  assumed  the  normal  green  colour. 
Another  negative  proof  worth,  I  think,  noting  was 
that  when  I  dealt  with  the  sickly  patches  for  divi- 
sion and  increase  in  the  usual  autumn  period, 
when  almost  all  the  leaves  had  disappeared  in 
their  normal  way,  nearly  all  the  roots  failed  to 
grow.  This  may  not  prove  that  the  roots  were 
fatally  diseased,  but  it  suggests  it,  at  least  in  such 
measure  that  death  followed  on  root-disturbance 
during  the  affection  and  jjeriod  of  dormancy. 
Further,  this  sort  of  thingif  not  confined  toone  Cam- 
panula. Something  very  similar,  if  not  identical, 
occurs  with  a  variety  of  C.  Allioni,  also  with  the  hy- 
brid Hendersoni,  and  in  a  striking  manner  with  an- 
other beautiful  variety  of  carpatica — pelviformis, 
and  still  one  more  variety  of  the  same  species,  turbi- 
nata.  I  can  imagine  that  some  may  think  I  have 
a  disease  among  my  Campanulas  :  that  is  precisely 
what  I  say,  and  possiblj  enough  an  unavoidable 
one  :  but  I  also  say  that  it  is  what  may  be  called  a 
common  one  to  certain  kinds  of  this  group  of  Cam- 
panulas ;  and  when  I  read  the  Rev.  Mr.  WoUey- 
Dod's  notes  (Dec.  30,  p.  595)  I  was  tempted  to 
bring  forward  these  remarks  based  on  at  least  five 
years'  observation,  the  phenomena  of  which  at 


first  (luzzled  me  much.  Is  it  a  reasonable  or  possi- 
ble tlieory  that  this  is  a  disease  accruing  from  a  too 
profuse  blooming  habit  of  hybrids  ? 

Campanula  Raineri. — Speaking  of  this,  for 
which  several  mucli  coarser  Campanulas  have  done 
duty,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  those  who  have 
grown  the  spurious  kinds  under  the  name  can 
never  have  seen  the  true  plant.  It  is  very  distinct 
in  habit,  form  of  foliage,  with  a  soft  grey  colour 
and  almost  velvety  texture  (at  least  when  the 
plants  are  vigorous),  and  the  flowers,  which  sit 
erect  over  the  almost  flat  leaves,  are  of  a  soft  blue 
or  almost  lavender  colour.  Odd  as  it  may  seem,  I 
received  (luite  a  nice  batch  through  a  trade  source 
under  the  name  of  C.  cenisia,  so  I  have  now  to 
suggest  an  experiment,  perhaps  worth  trying. 
Those  who  are  still  seeking  the  true  Campanula 
Raineri  may  perhaps  stumble  across  it  by  asking 
for  C.  cenisia,  and  whether  they  get  cenisia  or 
Raineri  they  will  be  sure  of  a  gem,  and  they  will 
have  no  clifficulty  afterwards  in  recognising 
"which  is  which,''  for  these  two  species  are  totally 
different — alike  in  scarcely  anything  but  their 
extreme  dwarfness.  Besides,  I  think  that  under 
some  name  or  other  there  should  be  existing  plenty 
of  Campanula  Raineri,  and  ])erhaps  it  is  only  in 
lurking  from  the  accident  of  a  wrong  name.  I 
say  this  because  with  me  in  rich  loam  and  on  a 
moist,  but  sunny  ledge  of  sandstone  it  thrives 
apace. 

Saxifraga  Burseriana  major.— I  have  ceased 
to  grow  this  otherwise  than  under  shelter.  Let 
me  at  once  state  the  shelter  I  afford  in  no  way 
implies  tenderness  of  the  plant— merely  the  pre- 
servation of  the  loveliness  and  purity  of  the 
flowers.  Moreover,  this  is  essential,  for  owing  to 
the  murkiness  and  inclemency  of  the  usual  weather 
in  January,  the  exposed  flowers  would  be  totally 
wasted.  This  large  variety  never  fails  to  flower 
with  me  in  January  and  is  quite  a  month  earlier 
than  the  type.  I  cannot  think  that  this  earli- 
ness  can  be  much  induced  by  the  shelter,  though 
possibly  there  may  be  a  little.  It  is  merely  the 
shelter  of  a  light," borne  up  at  the  ends  and  with 
the  freest  circulation  of  air  at  the  sides  and  ends. 
This  plant  certainly  is  better  for  varied  treatment 
in  different  gardens.  Here  I  cannot  grow  it  into 
bio-  patches  ;  it  goes  ofl'  on  the  sides  or  in  the 
middle  in  browned  pieces,  generally  showing  the 
first  signs  in  summer.  I  have  imagined  it  to  be  a 
kind  of  sunstroke,  and  still,  if  merely  that,  why 
does  it  not  suffer  sunstroke  in  other  gardens 
where  I  have  seen  it  equally  exposed  and  in  big 
healthy  pieces— the  growth  of  years  ?  With  me 
on  the" sandstone  it  may  grow  too  well  for  a  time 
and  be  wanting  in  texture  or  bone,  so  to  speak. 
On  the  whole,!  have  found  it  the  better  way  to 
shake  out,  divide  and  transplant  it  annually.  This 
I  do  just  as  spring  is  coming  on  and  after  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  the  flowers,  an  operation  that 
comes  op]3ortunely  in  every  way.  Limestone 
nodules  in  the  soil  are  a  decided  advantage. 

Shortia  galacifolia.— This  proves  hardy  with 
me  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word-  -that  is,  it 
not  only  endures  cold  as  a  living  plant,  but  it 
retains  "its  green  shade  throughout  the  winter, 
which  is  a  sort  of  advanced  hardiness  over  some 
plants.  The  Hepaticas,  for  instance,  are  hardy 
enough,  but  suft'er  the  loss  of  foliage  in  winter, 
which  they  would  not  otherwise  do  with  .a  little 
higher  winter  temperature.  It  also  retains  its 
greenness  without  signs  of  suffering  in  se\  ere  frosts 
as  some  other  plants  do,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
Lenten  Roses  or  Hellebores,  which  are  hardy  in 
the  sense  that  they  survive,  b\it  become  pros- 
trate in  frosty  weather.  By  making  these  com- 
parisons I  seek  to  instance  what  I  mean  when  I 
say  "  it  is  a  hardy  plant  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word."  This  is  a  rare  and  beautiful  species  with 
an  interesting  history,  and  it  is  even  more  remark- 
able for  great  beauty.  Moreover,  it  has  been  re- 
discovi'red,  and  tho'ugh  I  have  .-^aid  the  plant  is 
rare,  and  as  it  is  in  the  sense  of  a  cullivalcil  plant 
as  vet,  it  is  now  abiindantly  availalile  as  an  im- 
ported specimen.  Its  worth  and  beauty  are  so 
much  a]iprcciated  that  it  is  in  great  demand,  but 
there  is  a  pi-etty  general  fear  that  it  may  be  a 
risky  subject  for"  a  British  garden.     It  is,  there- 
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fore,  highly  satisfactory  that  an  assurance  like 
the  abo  .-e  can  be  given  based  on  a  trial  of  the 
plant  for  three  years  of  perfect  exposure  to  both 
sunshine  and  cold.  Besides,  I  can  assure  readers 
that  no  plant  presents  a  braver  appearance  in  the 
garden  in  winter  than  this  one  with  its  leathery 
and  shining  foliage  during  the  severest  blasts  of 
cold.  It  is  even  a  brighter  looking  winter  plant 
than  our  native  Pyrola,  which  it  so  nearly  re- 
sembles, but  suijersedes.  J.  Wood. 
h'oodcille,  Kirkslci/l. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Hardy  white  flowers.— The  acquisition  of  a  few 
plants  of  the  new  double  white  Yarrow  (Achillea 
ptarmica  The  Pearl)  reminds  one  of  the  great 
demand  for  white  flowers,  and  the  desirability  for 
those  who  have  to  supply  them  to  make  provision 
for,  at  any  rate,  a  good  outdoor  display.  The 
delicate  beauty  of  many  of  the  hardy  white 
flowers  and  their  use  in  many  different  ways  in 
a  cut  state  are  undeniable,  and  by  keeping  fairly 
abreast  with  the  times  and  acquiring  new- 
varieties  occasionally  as  they  appear  w-hen  they 
are  a  decided  imjjrovement  on  the  type,  even  if  it 
be  only  a  single  jilant  at  a  time,  one  is  able  to 
furnish  a  good  supply  of  really  choice  things. 
The  above  Yarrow,  for  instance,  is  immeasurably 
superior  to  the  type,  the  bloom-stalks  being  much 
longer  and  the  individual  flowers  much  finer. 
I  have  not  as  yet  tried  to  propagate  it,  but  it  can, 
doubtless,  be  increased  as  readily  as  the  older  and 
better  known  variety  by  root  division  or  cuttings. 
Neither  in  nor  outdoors  can  there  be  found"  a 
lovelier  flower  than  the  white  form  of  Spinta 
palmata.  It  is  not  so  vigorous  as  some  of 
the  other  varieties  belonging  to  this  particular 
group  of  Spirajas,  and  when  broken  u))  for  division, 
may  be  given  a  place  on  a  well-prepared  nursery 
border  for  a  season  before  it  is  transferred  to 
permanent  quarters.  Long  stalks  of  the  double 
white  Peach-leaved  Campanula  are  always  in 
great  recjuest  for  trumpet  vases.  Anyone  seeing 
for  the  first  time  well-grown  individual  flowers 
that  have  been  nipped  from  the  stalk  for  button- 
holes (for  which  purpose  it  is  admirably  adapted), 
will  be  struck  with  their  purity  of  colour  and  Pno 
substance.  It  may  be  increased  readily  by 
division,  and  though  by  no  means  difficult  to 
grow,  is  seen  at  its  best  in  a  deeply-dug,  well- 
pulverised  soil.  Individual  flowers  of  this  much 
resemble  a  large  jnire  form  of  white  Stock,  and 
are  superior  to  the  latter  in  point  of  substance 
and  endurance,  although  lacking  the  scent. 
Nearly  the  same  remarks  apply  to  the  white  form 
of  Lathyrus  latifolius  (the  Everlasting)  as  opposed 
to  Sweet  Peas.  Did  anyone,  having  to  furnish 
plenty  of  white  flowers,  ever  have  too  much  of 
this  white  Everlasting  Pea  ?  I  fancy  not;  it  is,  at 
any  rate,  always  in  request,  and  one  of  the  things 
of  which  it  may  be  said  that  the  demand  exceeds 
the  sn])ply.  It  does  not  take  kindly  to  a  new 
home,  although  it  grows  and  flowers  freelv  when 
well  established.  Plenty  of  white  flowers  were 
wont  to  be  to  hand  in  the  Lily  season,  when  L. 
candidum  was  doing  well,  but  of  late  it  has  not 
been  easy  to  show  good  blooms  or  clean,  healthy 
foliage.  1  have  found  the  anti-fungoid  [jowder 
useful  in  arresting  the  progress  of  the  disease  ;  it 
must  be  ajjplied  directly  a  spot  makes  its  appear- 
ance, and  afterwards  at  intervals  until  the 
fle\elopm(;nt  of  the  flowers.  Room  may  be  found 
on  the  herlxieeous  boi-dor  for  one  or  two  of  the 
best  white  Phloxes,  also  (if  they  will  be  recjuired 
for  cutting)  a  few  double  white  P;eonies  and 
Pyrethrums,  and  on  the  shrubbery  border  a  small 
batch  of  (;ypsophil:i  paniculata. 

PlUll'ACATION     OK    Sl'MMEK     UEDDIN'd      PLANTS.    - 

Other  tilings  for  the  summer  |)lanting  of  the 
flower  gardf^n  besides  those  enumerated  in  last 
week's  notes  that  will  soon  want  attcMition  will  be 
those  re(|uired  for  colour  and  carpet  bedding,  and 
for  br>th,  slock  plants  oftJoleus,  Iresine,  and  Alter- 
nantheras  will  want  a  fair  amount  of  heat  to  en- 
courage growth  for  cuttings.  Besides  the  (Joleus 
and  Iresine,  other  plants  for  colour  bedding  (a 


style  of  flower  gardening,  by  the  way,  that  was 
greatly  in  favour  some  twenty  years  ago,  but  that 
is  hardly  worth  troubling  about  unless  it  is  the 
special  wish  of  the  employer,  except  on  a  very 
small  scale)  are  the  golden,  bronze  and  tricolor 
Pelargoniums  and  the  silvery  Centaureas,  of  which 
ragusina  eompacta  is  the  best.  Spring-struck 
cuttings  of  the  Pelargoniums  in  single  pots  make 
the  best  jilants ;  thej-  should  be  grown  along 
quickly  in  a  nice  warmth  for  a  time,  warmth  that 
is  suflicient  to  quicken  growth  without  promoting 
a  leggy,  weedy  appearance.  The  Centaurea  is 
now  almost  invariably  raised  from  seed,  capital 
plants  being  hereby  to  hand  by  the  middle  of  May 
if  the  seed  is  sown  at  the  end  of  the  present 
month  ;  if,  however,  any  form  of  special  merit  is 
noted  in  the  batch  of  .seedlings,  this  will  naturally 
be  perpetuated  from  cuttings,  and  these  slipped 
off  with  a  heel  should  be  inserted  firmly  (singly) 


email  jjlants  of  a  flne-leaved  Draciena  or  Grevillea 
robusta  and  nicely  grown  stuff  of  Fuchsias  Sunray 
and  Dunrobin  Bedder. 

Outdoor  sprinc;  fi.owers. — The  change  from 
a  summer  to  a  winter  temperature  and  the  very 
severe  weather  following  must  have  tried  many  of 
the  above.  Fortunately,  atmospheric  conditions 
all  through  the  late  summer  and  autumn  favoured 
a  sturdy  and  compact  as  opposed  to  a  gross  sappy 

frowth,  and  all  seem  to  have  come  through  this 
rst  spell  of  sharp  weather  (which  although  of 
short  duration  is  hardly  likely  to  be  exceeded  in 
severity)  without  injury.  An  inspection  this 
morning  (the  llth)  now  that  the  frost  is  over  has 
proved  this  to  be  the  case.  All  batches  of  border 
Carnations,  too,  in  different  parts  of  the  garden 
have  come  through  well,  and,  indeed,  look  as 
fresh  as  the  proverbial  Daisy.  A  few  gaps  are  to 
be   found    here   and  there,  but   the   grub   of  the 


Spircea  japonicii  panicidalu. 


in  i-inch  or  3-ineh  pots,  using  a  compost  of  two 
parts  of  leaf  soil  and  one  of  road  sand.  They  can 
be  wintered  on  a  shelf  in  a  cool,  dry  hou.se. 

Cari'ET  BEDiiiNO  PLANTS. —Only  in  a  few  places 
is  carpet-bedding  now  carried  out  extensively, 
but  in  many,  three  or  four  beds  are  annually  re- 
(|uired,  and  bright  decided  colours  and  tasteful 
arrangement  should  be  the  order  of  the  day,  a  lot 
of  things  of  dull,  uncertain  shade  being  next  to 
useles.s.  Two  of  the  brightest  of  the  Alternan- 
thecas.  Colons  Black  Dwarf,  or  Iresine  Wallisi, 
Leucojihyton  Browni,  Herniaria  glabra,  the  varie- 
gated Mesembryanthemums,  and  one  or  two 
F-cheverias  will  suffice  for  all  moderate  require- 
ments. A  few  nice  shapely  plants  for  dot  work 
must,  however,  be  grown  of  a  height  and  size  tluit 
will  be  determined  by  tlie  size  of  the  bed  and  the 
superficial  area  of  the  carpet  in  which  they  are  in- 
serted.    For   small    beds   nothing   is   better  than 


tijiula,  introduced,  I  fancy,  with  the  mulching,  is 
responsible  for  these.  Advantage,  by  the  way, 
was  taken  of  the  spell  of  frost  to  liiiish  tno 
mulcliing  of  all  herbaceous  borders.  This  annual 
top-diessing  is  now  generally  practised  in  all  good 
flower  gardens,  and  is  inlinitely  preferable  to  the 
root-mutilating,  forking  process  that  one  remem- 
licrs  in  bygone  days,  and  which  was  answerable  for 
the  disappearance  from  borders  of  man}'  clioico 
small  things  that  were  either  dug  in  or  found 
their  way  to  the  rubbish  heap. 

Ctarcmont.  E.   BiiiRKi.L. 


Carnation  disease.-  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
old  Crimson  Clove  when  potted  is  more  subject  to 
di.scase  than  when  left  in  the  ground.  h\  the  au- 
tumn of  I.SDI  I  potted  up  IIHI  plants  and  tilunged 
them  in  the  ground  beside  the  others.     The  fol- 
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lowini^  spring  those  in  pots  had  nearly  all  lost 
their  centres,  while  those  planted  out  were  neaily 
all  sound.  Again,  in  the  autumn  of  1S92  I  did 
the  same  thing  with  the  same  result. — J.  ^^'. 


Garden  Flora, 

PLATE   945. 
THE  BUSH  SPIRJEAS. 

(with  a  plate   of  s.   .japoxica  asthoxv 

WATERER.*) 

The  little  shrub  introduced  to  the  readers  of 
The  Garden  to-day  is  one  of  those  exceptional 


Spiraa  japonica  Anthony   Waterer,  sliou-ing  hahil  of  groidh. 


novelties  that  occur  at  rare  intervals,  adding 
in  a  conspicuous  way  to  the  ricli  and  varied 
flora  of  English  gardens.  Even  in  such  a  large 
and  beautiful  family  as  the  Spira!a.s  it  out- 
shines them  all  in  brilliancy  of  flower  colour, 
and  gives  another  very  striking  tint  to  the 
palette  of  the  artistic  planter.  As  in  the  case 
of  so  many  of  our  most  treasured  open-air 
shrubs,  this  new-comer  is  from  .Japan,  as  it  is  a 
variety  of  the  now  well-known  S.  japonica, 
which  for  the  last  thirty  or  forty  year's  has  been 
known  in  gardens  under  other  names,  such  as 
S.  callosa,  Fortunei,  &c.,  the  name  S.  japonica 
having  been  erroneously  applied  to  a  totally 
different  plant,  not  a  Spirrea  at  all,  in  fact,  but 
Astilbe  or  Hoteia  japonica. 

The  direct  parentage  of  this  new  variety  is 
the  variety  of  S.  japonica  named  S.  Bumalda, 
which  is  at  once  distinguished  from  the  type  by 
its  much  dwarfer  and  denser  growth,  generally 
about  2  feet  in  lieight.  It  is,  moreover,  .so 
jjrofuse  and  persistent  in  flower,  that  it  is  not 
out  of  bloom  throughout  the  summer  and 
autumn.  From  S.  Bumalda  theAnthony  Waterer 
variety  doe.s  not  differ  except  in  the  gi'eater 
brilliancy  of  colour,  and  tliis  is  of  that  peculiar 
shade  which  strikes  one  as  being  beautiful  in 
the  open  air,  and  one  that  would,  I  imagine,  be 
very  difficult  for  the  colour  printer  to  imitate 
exactly. 

It  originated  in  the  Knap  Hill  Nursery, 
Woking,  and  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer  quickly 
perceived  in  the  variety  a  rare  gem,  of  value  to 
himself  and  a  choice  addition  to  gardens.  He 
at  once  began  to  work  up  a  stock  of  it,  and  let 
us  hope  that  he  will  soon  distribute  it.  As 
soon  as  it  is  distributed  from  Knap  Hill  it  will 
be  but  a  question  of  time  when  we  shall  see 
it  grown  for  market,  as  it  is  the  ideal  of  a 
pot  plant  for  the  market  florist.  That  the 
plant   is   quite    hardy   and   requires   no    great 

•  Drawn  for  The  Garpen  by  G.  Hamilton  in  Mr. 
Waterer's  nursery  at  Knap  Hill.  Lithographed  and 
printed  by  Guilluume  Scvereyns. 


consideration  in  the  matter  of  soil  are  points  in 
its  favour.  A.s  an  instance  of  its  continuous 
and  abundant  flowering  character,  I  miglit  add 
that  on  the  last  day  of  September  I  saw  a  large 
number  in  full  bloom,  and  some  plants  not 
more  than  15  inclies  high  had  as  many  as  twenty 
flower  clusters  open  at  one  time,  and  had  been 
producing  bloom  in  like  manner  since  .lune.  It 
has  been  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  meetings  for  tlie  past  three  seasons, 
and  was  awarded  a  tiist- class  certificate  last  July. 
As  to  the  rest  of  the  Spinieas,  I  had  been 
inclined  to  refrain  from  further  allusion  to  them 
seeing  that  the)-  have  been  marshalled  and 
reviewed  time  after  time  before  tlie  readers  of 
The  Gariiex,  so  that  now  they  ought  to  be 
pretty  well  known.  But  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  writers  who  have  re- 
viewed the  genus  or  de- 
scribed individual  kinds  have 
been  led  into  the  common 
error  of  giving  to  each  kind 
the  same  value.  All  are  de- 
scribed as  beautiful  and  so 
forth,  so  that  in  the  end  one 
concludes  that  eveiy  one  is 
indispensable  in  a  garden. 
Now,  in  a  large  genus  like 
Spir.-ea,  numbering  half  a 
hundred  reputed  species  and 
encumbered  with  almost 
twice  the  number  of  names 
and  synonyms,  how  per- 
jjlexiug  it  must  be  to  an 
amateur  (and  many  a  pro- 
fessional gardener  for  that 
matter)  to  single  out  the 
choice  few  that  he  requires  for  his  garden,  and 
when  there  is  absolutely  no  information  given 
in  nursery  catalogues  as  to  the  respective  merits 
of  the  kiads  enumerated . 

The  bush  Spir.ieas  are,  of,  course,  all  beauti- 
ful; none  are  worthless  in  the  sense  that  many 
other  shrubs  are,  so  that  there  is  naturally  a 
tendency  among  those  who  know  them  best  to 
eulogise  every  kiud,  but  how  few  are  the  gar- 
dens where  there  is  need  for  more  than  a  dozen 
kinds  in  proportion  to  the  host  of  other  beau- 
tiful shrubs,  unless  it  be  in  those  where  the  ob- 
ject is  to  collect  as  many  sorts  as  possible,  and  in 
those  cases  the  owners  need  no  one  to  discrimi- 
nate for  them.. 

Tha  fact  is  we  have  now  too  great  a  number 
of  Spiroeas  and  too  great  a  similarity  among 
many  of  them,  and  flowering  much  about  the 
same  time.  As  an  instance  of  this  I  count  in  a 
Continental  catalogue  no  fewer  than  twenty  va- 
rieties of  the  common  North  American  S.  salici- 
folia,  and  the  synonyms  of  these  numlier  halt  as 
many.  How  bewildering  it  must  be  to  an 
amateur  to  select  even  the  best  one  from  among 
these,  particularly  as  they  are  called  by  such 
captivating  names  as  graudiflora  rosea,  splen- 
dens,  superlja,  and  the  hke.  No  coUectirm  of 
Spirjeas  need  number  more  than  a  <lozen  kinds 
in  order  to  represent  the  characteristic  tj-jies  of 
beauty  of  flower  and  growth.  A  tasteful  group- 
ing of  this  select  dozen  kinds  in  a  garden  would 
produce  a  far  better  effect  than  the  too  connmrn 
way  of  dotting  about  single  plants  of  many 
kinds  which,  when  crowdeil  by  other  shrubs  •>{ 
diverse  habit,  never  display  tiiat  free  grnwtli 
which  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  charms  of  the 
shrubby  .Spirseas. 

The  selection  of  my  dozeu  Spineas  is,  I  ad- 
mit, not  altogetlier  an  easy  matter,  as  I  am 
conscious  tliat  I  must  perforce  leave  out  several 
that  are  as  beautiful  as  the  selected  kinds.  .My 
representative  dozju  would  include  the  follow- I 


ing,  which  are  placed  according  to  their  average 
heights,  beginning  with  the  tallest  : — 


Name. 

Native 

Time  of 

Colour  of 

country. 

flowering. 

flowers. 

1. 

R.  Linilevma    .- 

Himalava 

August 

white. 

2. 

S  ariffifoLa 

N.  Am^xrica 

July  and 
August 

white. 

■6. 

S.  Doiiglasi 

X.  America 

July  fnd 
August 

deep  rose. 

4 

S.   trilobata    var. 

Altaian 

May  and 

Van  Houtt;i   . . 

Alps 

June 

white. 

5. 

8.   prunifoUa    fl  - 

China  ■-  nd 

April  and 

pl 

J;ipan 

May 

white. 

6. 

S.    iaponica     6U 

Chni  and 

June  till 

perba        . .     . . 

Japan 

August 

carmine. 

7 

S.  confusa   .. 

N.  Asia 

June  ind 

s. 

S.  canescens  var. 

July 

white. 

fl;\g3llata  . 

E.  Europe 

June  and 
July 

white. 

It. 

S.  cantonlensis  . . 

China  and 

May  and 

Jap  in 

June 

white. 

10. 

S.  bella 

Nejaul 

aiay  and 
June 

carmine. 

u. 

e.  Thunbergl     . . 

Japan 

Apri'  ani 
May 

white. 

12. 

8.    japonica    Bu- 

June till 

malda       . .     . . 

Japan 

September 

carmine. 

The  names  given  are  the  same  as  those  found 
in  nursery  catalogues,  except  in  the  case  of  S. 
ja]ionica,  which  is  such  a  variable  species,  and, 
therefore,  has  numerous  sj-nonyms.  All  the 
varieties  in  catalogues  ranged  under  the  names 
S.   callosa   and   Fortunei  belong  properly  to  S. 


e*-^' ^ 


Spircea  caJiescens  var.  flagcllata. 

japonica,  as  do  also  S.  Bumalda  and  tlie  new- 
variety  figured.  The  above  selection  includes 
tyiies  of  all  the  secticms,  and  is  sutficient  for  any 
gardt'U  in  a  general  way,  but  sliould  more  be 
reipiired,  a  second  dozen  may  be  selected  to  in- 
clude tlie  following : — 
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Name. 

Native 

Time  cf 

Colour  of 

country. 

flowering. 

flowers. 

1. 

S.  opulifoliafNcil- 

May  and 

lia) 

N.  America 

June 

white. 

a. 

8.  Bfllicifulia  gran- 

June  f nd 

dirt  ra      ..     .. 

N.  America 

July 

piuk. 

3 

S.  Nobluaiia 

California 

July  ar.d 
August 

deep  rose. 

4. 

8.  sorbifola 

Siberii 

July  aLd 
August 

white. 

S.  japoii  c\  (For- 

tanei)    pauicu- 

China  and 

June  and 

lata 

Japan 

July 

deep  T  ink. 

t>. 

S.  cana 

Eu'  ope 

June 

white. 

1. 

S   blumei    ..     .. 

Japan 

June 

white. 

a. 

S.  japoiiica  ruber- 

Juncanl 

lima 

Japan 

July 
July  to 

carmine. 

9. 

S.  tomentosa 

N.  America 

September 

white. 

10. 

b.  creuata    . .     . . 

Siberia 

May  and 
June 

white. 

Jl. 

S.  jjponica  (cal- 

June  to  Sep- 

losa) alba. . 

Japu 

tember 

white. 

VJ. 

8.  biillata  (crispi- 

June  to  Sep- 

folia)  

Japan 

tember 

carmine. 

From  thuse  selection.;  I  have  excluded  that 
glorious  shrub,  Exochorda  gninditlora,  which  is 
sometimes  known  as  Spiriea  grandiflora.  There 
is  so  mucli  confusion  in  tlie  names  of  Spiraeas 
and  no  one  has  ever  worked  out  thoroughly  tlie 
garden  varieties,  that  even  tlie  few  I  have  given 
may  not  be  strictly  correct  ;  but  as  I  am  writ- 
ing for  gan  cners  and  not  liotanists,  the  names 
are  a  secondary  consideration  so  long  as  tlie 
jilants  are  obtained  and  distinguished  from  each 
other.  Tlie  Itest  plan  for  anyone  interested  in 
the  genus  is  to  study  a  living  collection,  such 
as  that  at  Kew,  and  some  day  it  is  to  be  hoped 
the  present  confusion  of  names  will  be  rectified 
in  a  clear  way  whicli  would  serve  as  a 
standard  of  reference  for  cultivators. 

So  much  for  the  kinds  to  grow.  Now  I 
should  like  to  .say  a  few  words  upon  what  I 
think  is  the  proper  way  to  arrange  the  plant- 
ing of  these  Spiraeas  so  as  to  derive  from  them 
the  fullest  efl'ect  of  their  beauty.  First  of  all 
let  me  plead  on  their  behalf  against  the  baneful 
practice  of  planting  such  graceful  shrubs  in  the 
"mixed"  shrubbery,  the  common  feature  inmo.st 
gardens,  where  the  delicate  have  to  fight  for 
su.steuance  against  the  strong,  and  where  one 
seldom  sees  a  well-developed  and  healthy  shrub. 
Such  is  not  the  place  for  these  elegant  plants, 
which  being  for  the  most  part  surface-rooters 
cannot  bear  to  be  encroached  upon  by  ravenous 
Laurels,  Lilacs,  Mock  Oranges  and  the  like. 
Tiie  place  for  Spineas  is  an  open,  sunny  s])ot 
away  from  tlie  ro(jts  of  big  trees  and  shrulis, 
yet  connected  with  the  main  masses  of  shrub- 
bery by  the  intelligent  groujMng  of  plants  that 
do  not  mind  close  proximity  to  bigger  neigh- 
bours. If  a  garden  were  large  enough  I  should 
always  have  isolated  grcjups  (good  Ijold  masses 
from  10  feet  to  lo  feet  across,  I  mean)  of  the 
taller-growing  kinds,  such  as  S.  Lindleyana, 
arisefolia,  Douglasiaud  others,  and  lesser  groups 
of  the  dwarfer  kinds,  or  these  may  im-m  masses 
at  jutting  out  portions  of  a  main  tree  and  .shrub 
grouii.  The  small  kinds,  such  as  ISumalda, 
sliould  always  be  planted  in  a  ma.ss.  This  does 
not  necessarily  imply  that  one  must  ])lant  a 
Iiundred  of  a  sort  at  the  out.set,  but  a  definite 
])lan  should  lie  made  in  one's  mind  as  to  wdiere 
the  bold  groups  <if  choice  colours  shall  be,  and 
then  a  dozen  plants  can  in  the  course  of  a  few 
seasons  be  made  to  extend  throughout  the 
projected  groui>  by  [iropagating.  If  lialf  the 
thought  that  gardeners  direct  to  their  eiilienua-.d 
suniiiicr  displays  of  '•beddingout"  were  bestowed 
U]ion  these  ])eniianeiit  features  of  a  garden, 
we  fchould  liave  fewer  insipid  gardens  than 
we  see  now  tlirouglmut  the  country.  In  the 
matter  of  cultivation  1  can  only  repeat  what 
is  generally  stated  liy  writers,  that  the 
Spineas    will    grow  anywhere,    but   I    should 


always  add,  provided  the  conditions  are  suit- 
able. Those  who  write  about  trees  and  shrubs 
have  a  way  of  saying  that  this  and  that  will 
"  grow  in  any  soil,"  and  in  most  cases  so  they 
will  whatever  it  may  be,  but  there  is  a  vast 
difTerence  between  growing  (merely  existing 
often)  and  luxuriating.  Contrast  a  Spira?a — any 
of  them — growing  in  a  deep  moist  loam  with 
one  gi'owing  in  a  poor,  gravelly,  or  sandy  soil. 
One  would  scarcely  at  first  think  they  were  of 
the  same  kind.  The  fact  is,  shrubs,  and  for 
that  matter  ornamental  trees,  re<iuire  cultivating 
as  much  as  a  Cabbage  in  order  to  get  the  full 
value  out  of  them.  This,  obviously,  would  be 
an  expensive  matter  where  there  is  a  bad  soil  to 
start  with,  but  I  have  met  with  very  few  places 
where  good  and  suitable  soil  cannot  be  got  in  tlie 
vicinity.  Even  if  the  soil  is  good  and  deep,  the 
site  for  Spirjeas  and  such  like  shrubs  shduld  he 
thoroughly  and  deeply  trenched  at  the  outset  if 
good  results  are  expected. 

It  should  bo  remembered  that  Spiia?as  gener- 
ally are  lovers  of  moisture,  and  I  have  noticed 
where  1  have  seen  them  growing  wild  in  Japan 
and  America  that  they  affect  moist  places.  If 
they  were  not  near  streams  or  boggy  places,  they 
were  growing  most  luxuriantly  by  the  sides  of 
hills  where  plenty  of  moisture  reached  them. 
Some  grow  actually  in  boggy  places,  and  the 
finest  Spirseas  I  have  seen  in  English  gardens 
have  been  on  the  margins  of  lakes  and  streams. 
Wherever  there  are  moist  spots  in  a  garden, 
such  as  near  a  pond,  lake,  or  stream,  there 
should  groups  of  Spimeas  be  jilanted.  They  must 
not  be  ])lanted  so  near  that  in  winter  when  the 
waters  .swell  they  would  be  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing embedded  in  ice.  Spiraja  Lindleyana  is 
a  grand  shrub  for  the  water- side  planted  in 
bold  groups,  and  masses  of  others  might  be 
made  to  fringe  a  lake  or  stream  in  a  beautiful 
way. 

The  dwarf  kinds,  such  as  S.  Bunialda,  will, 
I  have  no  doubt,  come  into  general  use  with 
other  hardy  perennials  in  idace  of  tender 
bedding  jilants,  and  already  I  have  seen  masses 
of  this  kind  with  continuous  flowering  her- 
baceous plants  in  a  great  terrace  garden  for- 
merly held  sacred  to  the  Pelargonium.  For  a 
full  account  of  tlie  Spineas  I  refer  the  rea<ler  to 
The  Garden  (Vol.  XII.),  where  the  late  Mr. 
Gordon  described  in  detail  about  fifty  kinds, 
and  to  the  notes  (m  Spiraeas  scattered  through 
every  one  of  the  forty -four  volumes  of  The 
Garden.  W.  Goldiuno. 

Ken: 
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PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

Thus  far,  this  year  the  chief  supply  of  out  Howers 
lias  been  derived  from  Roman  Hyacinths,  Snow- 
tlake  Narcissi,  Lilies  of  the  Vidley,  Camellias 
(coloured  and  white  varieties),  and  Carnations,  of 
which  Winter  Cheer  and  Miss  Joliffe  are  two  of 
the  best  kinds.  Late  spikes  of  Calanthe  Veitchi 
also  prove  useful.  The  foliage  most  in  use  is  still 
the  Maiden-hair  Fern,  but  Asparagus  phinidsus 
and  A.  tenuissimus  are  both  ready  to  hand  riid  lit 
for  use.  The  main  object  is  flowers  and  foliage 
that  will  stand,  the  former  being  arranged  chiefly 
III  iiiax.tr.  Succ!e.ssional  batches  of  bulbs  are  iiitro- 
duerd  at  fieiiuent  intervals,  not  too  many  of  one 
Uiiid  .'it  a  time  ;  this  is  a  mistake.  For  instance, 
l-!oiiiaii  llyaeiiiths  have  been  in  constant  cutting 
for  thice  months  from  "boxed"  bulbs.  As  long 
.-tcins  are  desirable,  these  latter  are  secured  in  the 
process  of  biinging  them  on  by  giving  a  trifle 
more  warmth,  or  by  keeping  them  at  a  good 
<listanco  from  the  glas«.  If  they  were,  oirtlw; 
other  hand,  to  be  u.scd  as  plants,  then  a  short. 


sturdy  growth  would  be  aimed  at.  Amongst 
plants,  the  Bouvardias,  being  over,  have  been 
partially  pruned  and  ]jlaced  in  a  cooler  place 
ruling  about  JO'  less,  not  below  C0%  however. 
Here  they  will  be  kejit  dry  at  the  roots,  so  as  to 
afJbrd  a  rest.  Being  old  plants,  this  treatment 
suits  them  very  well.  Carnation  cuttings  have 
been  jnit  into  the  propagating  pit.  To  the  sorts 
already  named,  Mrs.  H.  Cannell,  a  capital  Carna- 
tion not  j'et  sutfieientlj-  known,  has  lieen  added. 
A  bottom  heat  of  about  70°,  obtained  by 
usin^  leaves  and  stable  manure,  which  is,  after 
all,  the  best  medium,  is  aimed  at  for  these  cuttings, 
and  they  strike  freely  enough.  Small  shoots  taken 
off  with  a  heel  are  better  in  every  way  than  stronger 
ones.  Earlier  .struck  stock  is  in  the  same  pit,  but 
exposed  to  the  usual  conditions  instead  of  being 
under  double  glass.  Plants  of  Adiantum  cunea- 
tum  that  have  up  to  the  present  been  giving  a 
good  suji])!}-  of  fronds  are  now  in  a  cool  house, 
and  will  be  kejit  drier  at  the  root  for  some  weeks. 
Such  forcing  plants  as  Lilacs  imd  Azalea  mollis 
are  brought  into  a  cool  house  first,  so  as  to  have 
them  under  cover  in  case  of  frost.  Others  are 
advancing  in  a  Peach  house.  Here  also  have  just 
been  placed  the  forwardest  of  Lilium  Harrisi, 
which  are  making  strong  growths,  now  a  foot  or 
more  in  height.  Green  fly  being  troublesome  as 
usual  on  this  Lily,  spraying  w-ith  some  insecticide 
is  resorted  to  as  occasion  occurs.  Freesias  are 
showing  their  spikes  in  the  same  house  and 
promise  well  ;  these  now  retjuire  a  liberal  supply 
of  water.  Geraniums  for  use  as  decorative  plants 
are  being  kept  quite  cool  and  on  the  dry  side.  The 
vineries  now  cleaned  (and  the  Vines  at  rest) 
afford  a  good  amount  of  storage  room  for  such 
plants  as  these.  Grower. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Peaches. — The  instructions  laid  down  in  my  last 
calendar  will  still  hold  good  for  the  present  in  the 
earliest  house.  The  American  varieties  now  in 
full  bloom  must  be  gone  over  at  noon  each 
day,  and  assisted  with  a  camel's-hair  brush  or 
rabbit's  tail,  witlidrawing  any  air  which  may  be 
admitted  at  1  p.m.  If  there  is  no  frost,  how- 
ever, a  chink  may  remain  on  at  the  top  of  the 
house  continually.  Where  such  sorts  as  Stirling 
Castle  or  Hale's  Early  are  about  to  expand  their 
flowers,  a  mild  fumigating  should  be  given  two 
evenings  in  succession.  If  any  vacancies  exist  in 
later  houses,  they  should  be  filled  up  immediately 
on  the  disappearance  of  frost.  Holes  for  the  trees 
should  be  taken  out  to  a  depth  of  15  inches  and 
slates  be  ]Jaced  firmly  in  the  bottom  immediately 
beneath  the  seat  of  the  tree.  Upon  these  the 
soil  may  be  ])laced,  leaving  a  maigin  of  li  inches 
with  which  to  cover  the  roots  when  planted. 
The  use  of  tlie  slates  prevents  the  tap-roots  descend- 
ing. Avoid  the  use  of  rich  maiden  loam,  pre- 
ferring that  of  average  kitchen  garden  quality, 
adding  thereto  sufficient  brickbats  or  mortar 
nililile  to  ensure  perfect  porosity. 

Straw derrtes. — Where  regular  supplies  are 
desired  after  the  first  fruit  ripens,  a  batch  must 
be  introduced  every  two  or  three  weeks  accord- 
ing to  convenience.  If  any  fear  exists  that  worms 
occupy  the  balls,  each  plant  must  be  turned  out 
and  examined.  If  when  the  final  summer  shift 
was  given  a  margin  was  left  for  top-dressing  this 
.should  be  given,  good  holding  loam  enriched  with 
hor.se  manure  and  firmly  raninicd  forming  the 
liest  medium  for  surface  rooting.  Any  early 
plants  about  to  open  their  bliumi  tru.sscs  must  be 
previously  smoked.  They  will  then  be  safe  until 
the  fruit  has  set. 

CuERRV  mu'sE. — The  middle  of  .Tanuary  is  a 
good  time  to  close  thi,-  structure  if  fruit  is  wanted 
at  the  end  of  May.  I'lclimiiiarv  measures  in  the 
shape  of  cleansing  wocidwoik  and  glass,  and  dress- 
ing tlie  trees  if  infested  in  the  least  degree  with 
iiisi  cts  last  .-ieason,  are  as  essential  as  in  the  case 
of  Vines  and  Peaches.  Four  ounces  of  (iisluirst's 
compound  to  one  gallon  of  soft  water,  »nd 
rendered  suificiintly  thick  by  the  usiiiil  addition 
of  sifted  loam  or  dry  powdered  clay,  is  t ho  best 
nii.\turo  for  Cherries.     Cherries,  being  the  most 
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sensitive  of  all  occupants  of  forcin<;  houses,  must 
not  be  subjected  to  a  higher  night  figure  than  40° 
from  artificial  heat  until  the  buds  are  consider- 
ably enlarged.  Uew  the  trees  over  with  tepid 
water  morning  and  afternoon  in  fine  weather,  air 
freely  and  close  early,  in  order  to  dispense  as  much 
as  possible  with  fire  heat  during  hours  of  darkness. 
Composts. — Where  the  supply  of  loam,  crushed 
bones,  charcoal,  mortar  rubble,  or,  indeed,  any 
ingredient  required  for  future  use  in  fruit  culture, 
is  becoming  exhausted,  it  should  now  be  renewed. 
Leaves  also,  jireferably  Oak  and  Beech,  should  be 
riked  into  heaps  and  carted  home  for  use  in  I'ine 
stoves.  Cucumber  and  Melon  houses  during  Feb- 
ruary and  March.  If  the  loam  is  cut  immediately 
after  sh.arp  frost,  so  much  the  better,  as  the  frost 
drives  the  wireworms  beneath  the  reach  of  the 
spade  and  they  are  left  in  the  field.  It  should  be 
stacked  in  ridge  form,  and  a  thatch  of  straw  will 
throw  off  rain  and  snow.  J.  Cr.vwfokd. 


KITCHEN   GARDEN. 


Prepak.vtiox  of  ground.  —  By  housing  various 
green  crops  there  is  much  gain,  as  tlie  manuring 
and  digging  of  the  vacant  ground  can  be  attendee! 
to.  Thorough  digging  and  trenching  are  impor- 
tant. Undoubtedh'  many  of  the  failures  of  erojis 
are  due  to  insufficient  cultivation.  In  these  days 
of  rapid  culture,  crop  follows  crop  without  that 
interval  of  rest  our  predecessors  used  to  allow. 
This  cannot  be  avoided  in  many  cases,  as  the 
demand  must  be  met.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
■wise  to  give  the  ground  thorough  cultivation  by 
deep  digging  and  varying  the  crop  as  much  as  ]ios- 
sible.  I  would  at  this  season  call  attention  to  the 
destruction  of  insect  pests,  which  cau.se  such 
havoc  with  the  Brassica?.  Now  is  the  best  time  to 
exterminate  the  pests  by  applications  of  gas, lime, 
old  mortar  rubble,  charcoal,  burnt  garden  refuse 
and  soot.  Special  cultivation  is  indispen,sable  for 
Onions,  Spinach  and  Carrots,  and  by  freely  using 
the  above  there  is  less  anxiety  as  to  the  crop.  In 
badly  infested  ground  a  free  use  of  gas-lime 
broken  as  finely  as  possible  will  destroy  the  grubs. 
To  be  on  the  safe  side  it  is  best  to  spread  the 
lime  a  short  time  previous  to  digging  it  in  if  it 
is  fresh  from  the  works  and  to  incorporate  it  in 
the  second  spit.  By  using  wood  ashes  and  fish 
manure  liberally  in  the  place  of  animal  manures, 
shallow  rooting  crofis,  such  as  Spinach,  Onions 
and  Parsley,  may  be  liad  free  of  grub  and  wire- 
worm.  When  ground  is  (irepared  speciall}'  for  a 
crop,  it  should  be  labelled,  or  a  note  made  as  to 
what  it  is  intended  for.  By  so  doing  time  will  be 
saved  and  the  soil  will  be  sweetened  by  the  time 
it  is  retiuired. 

Early  crops. — About  the  first  week  in  Feb- 
ruary is  a  suitable  time  to  sow  a  small  (luantity 
of  Cauliflower,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Lettuce  and 
Cabbage  seed.  For  these  I  prefer  a  frame  on  a 
bed  of  leaves  (or  leaves  and  litter).  This  is  far  better 
than  boxes,  as  in  the  latter  the  seedlings  are  so  soon 
injured  by  being  drawn,  that  they  rarely  make 
robust  plants  able  to  stand  our  severe  spring  winds. 
No  time  should  be  lost  in  preparing  the  bed  and 
getting  the  soil  warmed  ;  a  strong  heat  is  not 
required,  so  that  there  is  no  better  material  than 
fresh  leaves.  The  bed  when  covered  with  tlie 
soil  should  be  maile  firm  to  ensure  a  sturd}'  growth. 
By  sowing  a  small  c[uantity  of  seeds  as  advised 
there  is  no  lack  of  material  for  early  pl.anting, 
as  the  seedlings  will  be  tit  to  prick  out  at  the  end 
of  March,  and  given  shelter  for  a  few  weeks  may 
bo  ]ilanted  out  a  month  later.  As  there  is  often  a 
deficiency  of  such  plants  as  Cauliflowers,  Cab- 
bage and  Lettuce,  this  sowing  will  provide  for 
losses  and  come  in  for  use  weeks  in  advance  of 
that  made  in  the  open  early  in  the  S[)ring  ;  the 
Brussels  Sprouts  will  attain  a  large  size  and  give 
the  first  su[i])ly. 

Lauce  Onions. — These  are  useful  in  mid- 
wiiitL-r  as  a  dish  when  served  whole.  If  a  few 
l.irgi'  bulbs  ai'c  required,  a  box  of  seed  sown  now 
of  some  of  the  improved  types  will  give  good 
results.  Sow  in  a  warm  house  or  frame,  remove  to 
a  shelf  or  near  the  glass  to   pre\'ent   drawing  ; 


transplant  again  when  ready  into  boxes  or  frames, 
and  finally  plant  out  in  rich  ground,  giving  during 
growth  aljundantsuppliesof  liquid  manureor  other 
fertilisers.  In  |ilanting,  allow  ample  space  between 
the  rows  to  allow  the  hoe  to  be  frequentlj'  used 
and  the  bulbs  to  ripen. 

Chicory. — As  soon  as  the  supply  of  Endive  is 
getting  short,  attention  should  be  given  to 
Chicory,  certainly  one  of  the  best  substitutes  for 
Endive  one  can  have,  while  its  easy  culture 
should  make  it  more  appreciated.  Not  only  is  it 
an  excellent  salad,  but  eipially  good  as  a  vege- 
table if  cut  like  Seak.ale,  from  4  inches  to  G  inches 
long  with  a  small  portion  of  the  old  root,  and 
when  cooked  served  like  Seakale.  For  salads  or 
as  a  vegetable  the  Witloof  is  far  superior  to  the 
older  form.  Chicorj'  requires  the  same  treatment 
as  Seakale,  a  dark  house  and  not  too  strong  heat, 
introducing  a  few  roots  fortnightly  and  discarding 
the  roots  when  forced.  Fine  roots  can  be  secured 
from  seed  so«n  in  April  or  May  and  stored  in  the 
late  autumn. 

Lettuce. — The  severe  frost  will  have  exhausted 
the  stock  of  autumn  Lettuces,  and  to  preserve 
those  in  frames  for  early  spring  use,  shift  maj'  be 
made  at  this  season  b}'  sowing  thinlj'  in  boxes, 
cutting  when  the  seedlings  have  grown  a  few 
inches.  An  eai'ly  Cabbage  variety  is  best  for  this 
purpose,  and  a  kind  that  may  be  obtained  cheaply, 
as,  being  cut  in  a  young  state,  c(uantity,  and  not 
(|uality,  is  desired.  Much  the  same  treatment  as 
given  Mustard  and  Cress  is  necessary,  sowing 
every  two  or  three  weeks,  according  to  the  de- 
mand. The  free-growing  varieties  of  Endive 
may  be  had  in  the  same  way. 

Mint  and  Tarkacos  are  much  in  demand  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year.  Those  who  have  a 
large  demand  may  often  utilise  the  front  of  a 
Peach  house  in  the  space  between  the  wall  and 
the  trees.  By  lifting  a  good  piece  of  the  old 
Mint  bed,  there  will  be  an  indoor  supply  as  long 
as  required.  I  prefer  this  system  to  boxes,  as 
the  growth  being  near  the  light  and  forced  slowly 
is  equal  to  outdoor  produce.  For  a  small  supply, 
boxes  which  may  be  placed  in  odd  corners  are 
useful.  If  the  small  pieces  of  roots  are  planted 
in  new  soil  richly  manured,  they  will  be  fit  for 
forcing  in  a  season  or  so  ;  indeed,  by  lifting  a 
portion  every  winter  and  replanting,  the  produce 
is  much  stronger  and  the  beds  are  kept  free  of 
weeds  tluring  the  summer  months.  Tarragon 
may  receive  similar  treatment,  but  the  roots  being 
very  brittle  more  care  is  required  in  lifting. 

Parsley  in  some  sea.sons  is  difficult  to  obtain, 
especially  after  severe  frost,  but  means  may  now 
be  taken  to  secure  a  spring  supply  by  lifting 
strong  roots  and  planting  in  good  soil  in  frames 
or  boxes,  keejiing  close  for  a  time  till  new  growth 
commences.  It  is  necessary  to  select  strong  roots 
with  healthy  crowns,  and  to  keep  free  of  damp  on 
the  surface.  A  free  use  of  dry  wood  ashes  soon 
encourages  new  top-growth.  For  a  quick  supjily 
potting  may  be  resorted  to,  |ilacing  the  pots  on 
a  mild  hotbed  free  from  steam  and  removing  as 
soon  as  growtli  is  well  advanced.  A  few  dozen 
roots  in  boxes  placed  in  an  early  Peach  house  will 
give  a  good  supply,  and  take  up  little  room  if 
other  means  are  not  a\  ailable. 

t!.     WVTIIES. 
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SOME  GOOD  PEAS. 

In  the  following  notes  I  have  pointed  out  the 
merits  of  Peas  which  yield  heavy  crops  in  all 
years.  Early  kinds  of  late  years  have  been  nu- 
merous, many  being,  how  ever,  much  alike.  They 
are  a  distinct  advance  in  quality,  dwarfness,  and 
earliness,  but  the  two  former  points  are  the  more 
important.  Many  years  ago  there  were  fewer 
facilities  for  early  culture  than  now.  From  ob- 
.servation  of  the  many  varieties  on  trial  during 
the  past  year  or  two  at  the  R.  H.  S.  gardens. 
Chiswick,  one  can  see  that  more  .attention  is  being 
paid  to  quality  as  well  as  other  points,  and  when 


many  kinds  are  on  trial  together,  each  given  the 

same  treatment,  their  eaniness,  productiveness, 
and  quality  can  readily  be  ascertained.  I  would 
also  add  a  few  notes  as  to  dwarfness,  an  important 
|)oint,  though  it  may  not  be  considered  so.  When 
dwarf  they  may  be  used  for  frame  culture,  pots, 
and  small  gardens,  being  more  readily  |)roteeted 
in  severe  weather,  whilst  they  may  be  had  late  as 
well  as  early.  Into  some  of  the  dwarf  kinds  we 
have  much  marrow  blood  introduced,  this  being  a 
great  gain  on  the  older  type.  They  may  be  ob- 
jected to  because  they  fail  to  give  a  succession  of 
pods,  lasting  onlj'  from  ten  days  to  a  fortnight. 
In  small  gardens,  this  latter  defect  may  soon  be 
remedied  by  sowing  more  frequently,  and  for 
frame  or  pot  work  it  is  an  ad\-antage,  as  the  frames 
can  be  filled  with  other  things. 

VA'ith  regard  to  varieties  it  must  be  observed 
that  soils  vary,  and  in  poor  ground  some  good  va- 
rieties are  almost  worthless.  When  I  lived  in  the 
north,  with  a  good  de|ith  of  loamy  soil  in  the  kit- 
chen garden,  I  grew  a  large  quantity  of  what  is 
considered  one  of  the  best  Peas.  It  did  well,  but 
in  this  locaUty,  with  a  thin  soil  on  gravel,  it 
refuses  to  thrive.  Since  the  introduction  of  the 
early  American  Wonder  type  I  have  heard  fewer 
complaints  as  to  failure  when  the  seeds  are  sown 
in  friable  soil  and  not  too  early.  Success  in 
most  localities  is  undoubtedly  due  to  its 
vigorous  constitution.  The  greatest  drawback  to 
early  marrow  Peas  is  that  they  cannot  be  sown  in 
the  late  autumn,  especially  on  heavy  land.  They 
rot  in  the  soil  before  they  attain  sufficient  strength 
or  root  to  develop.  In  such  ground  the  round  or 
older  forms  are  hardier,  but  these  invariably  bear 
small  pods  and  soon  get  flavourless.  From  a  gar- 
dener's point  of  %iew  Stratagem  is  an  ex- 
cellent type,  but  it  does  not  do  well  in  all 
soils.  There  are  several  selections  from  American 
Wonder.  The  well-known  William  I.  is  still  a 
good  early  kind.  Wm.  Hurst  does  well  in  poor 
soils,  and"  is  very  dwarf,  early,  and  of  good  quality. 
Eclipse  is  a  reliable  early  variety,  a  blue  round 
Pea,  cropping  well,  and  one  of  the  best  I  have  had 
when  sown  "in  the  autumn.  When  sown  in 
February  such  varieties  as  Chelsea  Gem,  a  recent 
ac(iuisition,  are  valuable.  This  kind  crops  freely 
for  a  dwarf  Pea  and  is  of  excellent  flavour.  Sown 
last  yeir  the  first  week  in  February  it  was  fit  for 
use  the  middle  of  May,  or  about  three  months  from 
date  of  sowing,  but  we  had  a  remarkably  fine 
spring.  Sutton's  A  1  is  a  very  fine  early  variety, 
but  taller,  being  4  feet  high  and  a  splendid 
cropjier,  also  of  good  quality.  This  I  saw  in  fine 
condition  early  in  May.  Exonian  is  a  new  Pea  that 
was  certificated  at  Chiswick,  having  been  selected 
from  many  fine  vaiieties.  It  is  an  improved 
William  I.',  being  earlier,  of  good  ([uality,  .and  a 
heavy  cropper.  The  last-named  is  difiicult  to  get 
true,"  so  that  Exonian  should  find  favour  with 
those  who  like  the  older  form. 

Among  the  second  or  main-crop  Peas  there  is  a 
wide  selection,  and  I  would  give  the  first  place 
for  usefulness  to  Duke  of  Albany.  It  rarely 
fails  to  produce  a  heavy  crop  of  good  c|uality. 
Besides  being  an  excellent  Pea  in  dry  weather, 
owing  to  its  robust  constitution  it  does  well  in 
light^soils.  To  this  list  should  be  added  G.  F. 
Wilson,  a  good  marrow  variety.  Criterion  is  an 
excellent  introduction  of  the  l?e  Plus  Ultra  type, 
and  as  a  main  croj)  variety  cannot  be  excelled.  It 
is  a  splendid  cropper  and  of  delicious  flavour, 
growing  between  5  feet  and  C  feet  high  and 
of  branching  habit.  The  pods  are  borne  in 
pairs  and  in  succession.  Veitch's  Perfection  is  a 
standard  variety,  succeeding  well  in  good  loam, 
but  not  so  suita'ble  for  dry,  thin  soils,  as  in  such 
positions  it  miUlews  badly.  To  these  may  b3 
added  Prodigy,  a  wrinkled  marrow  of  superior 
flavour  ;  Telephone,  a  prolific  variety  in  most 
soils,  and  flic  old,  but  good  Champion  of  England, 
which  last  lacks  the  size  of  some  of  the  above- 
named,  but  may  always  be  dejiended  upon  and 
bears  freely. 

For  later  use  the  well-known  Nc  Plus  Ultra  is 
difficult  to  beat,  being  a  continuous  bearer  and 
a  heavy  cropper.  Autocrat  is  worth  a  trial  for 
its  dwarf  growth  and  robust  habit,  partaking  of 
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the  Ne  Plus  Ultra  character.  It  is  a  heavy 
d'Oiijier,  of  fine  <niality  and  free  from  mildew. 
British  Queen,  a  large  white  marrow  Pea,  is  much 
liked  by  some,  but  I  prefer  those  of  the  green 
type.  iSIacLean's  Best  of  All,  Omega,  Windsor 
Castle  and  Sturdy  are  all  excellent  for  late  use. 
In  poor  soils  sow  the  seed  in  ))repared  trenches 
and  give  abundant  moisture.  Many  other  Peas 
doubtless  possess  merit,  but  in  most  gardens  a 
large  selection  is  not  essential.  It  is  best  to 
grow  well-known  kinds,  growing  the  new  ones 
sparingly  at  first  to  test  them. 

G.    WVTHES. 


The  Lyon  Leek. — For  early  use  this  is  one  of 
the  best,  and  though  not  so  hardy  as  the  Mussel- 
burgh, it  is  very  suitable  for  this  part  of  the 
country,  a?  it  soon  thickens  at  the  base  and 
attains  a  large  size.  Northern  growers  may  not 
value  it  so  much  as  those  in  the  south,  as  they 
prefer  those  varieties  with  more  length.  The 
Ljon  is  long  enough  for  most  purposes,  as  I  find 
the  cooks  soon  make  short  work  of  Leeks  wlien 
sent  in  full  length.  For  use  during  December 
and  the  first  two  months  of  the  year,  the  Lyon  is 
a  splfn<lid  variety,  and  its  improved  flavour  over 
the  well-known  London  Broad  Flag  is  soon  found 
out  by  tliose  who  have  grown  the  latter.  Indeed, 
I  do  not  know  of  any  variety  with  so  milil  a  flavour 
as  the  Lyon.  For  late  sjiring  use  it  is  not  so 
suitable,  as  it  runs  to  seed  rather  quickly.  If, 
however,  it  is  grown  for  early  use  and  the  Mussel- 
bui'gh  for  later  use,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  roots 
from  December  till  May.  For  ordinary  use,  roots 
large  enough  for  any  purpose  may  be  obtained  by 
sowing  thinly  on  rich  ground  at  the  end  of  Febru- 
ary or  earl\'  in  March. — S.  H. 

New  Potato  Viceroy. — This  is  a  splendid 
new  kidney  raised  by  Mr.  Ross,  of  Welford  Park. 
It  is  a  flat  kidney  of  splendid  shape,  with  per- 
fectly smooth  skin  and  white  flesh  with  scarcely 
any  eye.  It  is  also  of  first-rate  table  quality, 
bjing  very  floury  when  boiled.  It  is  one  of  the 
Iiest  croppers  of  the  kidney  section  I  have  tried, 
and  not  one  tuber  diseased.  I  intend  to  gi'ow 
it  more  largely  this  season,  as  on  poor  land  it 
turned  out  a  remarkably  heavy  crop,  the  tubers 
being  above  medium  size  and  all  nicely  formed. — 
Grower. 

Good  yellow  Tomatoes  for  salads. — These 
are  not  grown  by  many  for  cooking,  but  those  who 
like  Tomatoes  raw  or  in  salad  would  do  ^\ell  to 
grow  a  few  of  the  yellow  varieties.  I  do  not  think 
any  of  the  red  varieties  are  equ.al  in  flavour 
to  the  yellow  Tomatoes,  which  when  grown  well 
have  a  delicious  piquant  taste.  (ireen  Gage 
is  still  one  of  the  very  best  yellow-skinned 
Tomatoes  grown.  If  size  is  wanted,  we  have 
Blenheim  Orange,  the  flesh  of  which  is  s^veeter 
than  .«ome  peo|)le  like.  Golden  Queen  is  a  very 
fine  ty]ie  of  the  yellow  Tomato,  most  ]iroductive 
and  of  fine  flavour.  Golden  Nugget  is  a  charm- 
ing fruit  for  salads,  being  small  and  of  a  rich  golden 
colour,  the  trusses  carrying  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-four  fruits. — G.  Wythes. 

Beetroot. — It  is  very  satisfactory  as  well  as 
)ileasing  to  find  that  Beet  is  now  being  more 
largely  grown  in  small  gardens  and  on  allotments 
than  it  has  hitherto  been.  Many  per-sons  pre- 
viously ignorant  of  its  excellent  properties  when 
well  cooki^l  are  now  learning  to  regard  Beet  as  a 
delicious  winter  vegetable.  Too  much  jirominence 
hitherto  has  been  given  to  other  winter  I'oots,  and 
too  little  to  Beet,  and  yet  this  is  one  of  the  most 
delicately  flavoured  and  nutritious  of  all  roots  if 
propeily  grown  and  cooked.  Those  who  do  not 
understand  the  nature  of  Beet  (•ommoidy  .sow  the 
seed  too  early  ;  heiicc  the  roots  have,  in  th(!  pro- 
cess of  swelling,  to  endure  the  heat  of  .July.  Karly 
sowing  is  all  A-ery  well  for  the  Turnip-rooted 
sorts,  and  there  is  of  this  no  finer  selection  than 
what  is  termed  Blood  Red,  the  bulbs  being  of 
medium  size,  very  handsome,  and  of  the  richest 
colour.  A  further  selection  that  is  of  globular  form 
will  in  time  become  as  popular.  Tlic  lap-rooted 
varieties  it  is  better  to  sow  in  May,  so  that  the  roots 
may   be  laying  on   most   flesh   towards   the  au- 


tumn, when  tlie  weather  is  cooler  and  the  soil 
moister.  Beet  will  continue  to  grow  up  to  the 
end  of  October.  During  the  past  autumn  it 
continued  to  grow  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  year  if 
left  in  the  ground,  and  it  is  certain  that  when  so 
left  the  roots  are  far  softer,  more  succulent,  and 
better  flavoured  than  when  lifted  early  and  stored 
in  sand.  We  sometimes  make  the  mistake  of 
sowing  seed  in  too  rich  soil,  this  causing 
unduly  large,  uneven -shajjed  roots.  These  are  of 
little  use  to  anyone.  Beet  likes  deeply  worked  soil, 
fairly  good,  but  not  recently  dressed  with  raw 
manures.  All  our  best  strains  jiroduce,  under 
such  conditions,  handsome  roots. — A.  D. 

The  flavour  of  vegetables. — New  varieties 
of  vegetables  are,  as  a  rule,  praised  for  very 
su[)erior  flavour,  but  if  that  is  correct  at  the  time, 
I  am  confident  that  it  soon  disappears  when  they 
are  grown  side  by  side  with  older  varieties  under 
ordinary  conditions.  Of  cour.se,  it  would  not  be 
fair  to  compare  the  great  coarse  Drumhead  Cab- 
bage with  the  sinall-hearted  garden  Cabbages,  laut 
it  will  require  a  very  keen  sense  of  taste  to  discern 
any  difference  between  such  nearly-alike  varieties 
as  Wheeler's  Imperial  and  Early  Rainham.  I 
know  that  a  very  great  difi'erence  in  flavour  can 
be  imparted  to  all  or  any  of  them  by  the  kind 
of  manure  used,  especially  if  strong  li(|uid 
m.anures  are  apjjlied.  In  this  locality  some  market 
cultivators  who  dress  their  land  heavily  with 
night  soil  and  sewage  have  great  difticulty  in 
selling  their  Cabbage  and  other  green  crops,  as 
the  buyers  say  that,  although  they  look  so  fine, 
they  can  tell  where  the}'  were  grown  by  the  odour 
emitted  in  cooking  as  well  as  by  the  disagreeable 
flavour.  Celery,  too,  is  very  much  affected  by  the 
manure  employed,  for,  being  a  gross  feeding  crop, 
nothing  is  sujjposed  to  be  too  rank  for  it.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  the  fine-looking  heads  have  but 
little  good  edible  material  in  them,  being  coarse 
and  stringy,  and  the  flavour  not  at  all  resembling 
the  nutty  taste  that  Celery  grown  on  less  rank 
food  has.  Turni|)S  are  familiar  examples  of  the 
effects  of  the  excessive  use  of  manure.  Anyone 
who  has  tasted  what  are  called  stubble  Turnips, 
or  those  grown  on  land  after  Corn  without  any 
fresh  manure,  know  that  they  are  sweeter  than 
the  finest  examples  of  garden  Turnips. — J.  G.  H., 
(loxjjort. 

Gathering  Mushrooms. — There  is  not  much 
in  gathering  Miislirooms,  some  may  say,  but  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  performed  is  often  tlie 
cause  of  decay  in  the  young  Mushrooms.  This 
is  the  result  of  a  very  fine  fungus  which  comes 
from  the  base  of  the  stems  which  are  left  in  the 
beds.  Cutting  off  the  Mushrooms  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  bed  is  now  not  so  often  done  as  formerly, 
and  those  who  practise  it  now  do  so  with  the 
belief  that  more  young  Mushrooms  are  encouraged 
from  the  base.  This  certainly  is  a  very  eixoneous 
opinion.  The  same  thing  happens  if  the  Mush- 
rooms are  pulled.  The  root-stalk  if  it  does  not 
come  away  with  the  Mushroom  must  be  carefully 
dug  out,  and  the  holes  formed  filled  up  with  soil. 
It  is  also  a  mistake  to  leave  any  old  Mushrooms 
on  the  bed.  The  only  remedy  tliat  I  know  of 
when  the  fungus  appears  is  to  clear  away  all 
source  of  injury,  and  water  with  tepid  water  in 
which  a  pinch  of  salt  has  been  dissolved. — A. 
Young. 

Potato  The  Bruce. — In  an  excellent  article 
on  Potatoes  published  in  the  Field  for  December 
2;?  the  writer  says  that  this  Potato  is  scarcely 
distinct  from  Magnum  Bonum,  but  this  must  be 
incorrect.  Late  Potatoes  in  this  district,  as  in 
many  others,  are  far  from  good  this  year  owing  to 
the  second  growth  whicli  v\as  made  after  tlie  long 
drought  was  over.  The  only  late  kind  «liieli  is 
unifi)rnily  good  is  The  Bruce,  aiitl  this  is  of  exeel- 
Iriit  (|uality.  This  kind  together  with  Magnum 
Bonum,  The  (ientleman,  and  one  or  two  others 
were  jilanted  side  by  side  on  the  same  day,  the 
after-treatment  being  precisely  similar,  yet  all 
but  The  Bruce  are  of  bad  (piality  ;  poi'lions  of  all 
but  (he  smalli.-t  sized  tubers  are  glassy  when 
cooked  or  cannot  be  cooked  at  all.  .  Snowdrop, 
too,  was  excellent,  as  it  ripened  with  the  second 


earlies  and  made  no  second  growth.  The  crop, 
however,  of  this  is  too  light  to  make  it  a  good 
paying  kind,  though  it  has  the  merit  of  always 
being  good  to  eat,  and  it  can  be  used  early  or 
kejit  with  the  latest. — J.  C.  T.\i.L.\CK. 

Hardy  Kales. — I  grow  a  considerable  (piantity 
of  the  difl'erent  varieties  of  hardy  Kales,  well 
knowing  their  value,  not  only  for  winter,  but  for 
the  spring  months,  so  I  can  (|uite  confirm  what 
Mr.  ^^'ythes  states  as  to  their  value,  especially 
as  regards  the  Cottager's  and  Asparagus  Kales. 
The  Cottager's  )jrobably  is  the  best  flavoured 
of  all.  If  these  hardy  Kales  were  grown  in  all 
kitchen  gardens  we  should  not  so  often  hear 
complaints  as  to  the  total  destruction  of  all  green 
crops  after  a  sharp  spell  of  frost.  Can  any 
reader  give  me  any  information  as  regards  the 
variety  Phcenix  ?  I  have  not  grown  it  myself, 
but  last  spring  I  heard  it  highly  spoken  of  by  two 
different  growers. — A.  Young. 

Flavour  in  Brussels  Sprouts. — The  flavour 
of  Brussels  Sjjrouts  is  excellent  this  season, 
although  probably  the  method  of  culture  adopted 
and  the  varieties  selected  are  mainly  answerable 
for  this.  To  secure  small,  solid  and  well  flavoured 
sprouts  ].)lants  must  be  grown  on  sturdily  from 
the  first  under  cool  treatment  and  not  coddled  in 
heat,  eventually  planting  out  on  firm  and  not  over- 
rich  soil  at  a  distance  of  3  feet  apart.  Such 
varieties  as  Northaw  Prize,  The  Bullet,  and  The 
King  are  all  good  types  of  this  excellent  winter 
vegetable.  It  is  impossible  to  secure  the  true 
marrow  flavour  in  a  large  sprout,  there  being  too 
much  yellow  heart. — Y'.  A.  H. 

Globe  Artichokes  from  stickers. — At  page 
10  "  W.  (i.  C."  states  that  the  Globe  Artichoke 
is  easily  raised  from  seed,  or  plants  may  be  pur- 
chased at  a  moderate  cost.  It  is  certainly  very 
easily  raised  from  seed,  but  I  would  much  prefer 
suckers.  Seedling  Artichokes  are  so  apt  to  turn 
out  bad,  that  it  would  save  disappointment  to 
start  with  suckers  from  a  reliable  source.  The 
Globe  Artichoke  is  Ijecoming  a  very  important 
vegetable,  and  in  most  establishments  it  is  ex- 
jjected  to  be  forthcoming  both  early  and  late. 
Of  course  the  spurious  form  could  be  weeded  out 
as  the  heads  show,  but  then  a  season  would  be 
lost.— A.  Y. 
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Minute  Gems  for  the  Most  Select  Part 
OF  THE  Rock  Gakde.v. 

Slow-growing  plants  suitable  for  flssures 
ON  gently  sloping  or  level  ground.  — 
Plants  on  level  or  slightly  sloping  spots  cannot 
well  be  planted  among  rocks  until  the  more 
upright  fissures  between  the  .stones  which  form 
the  uiitside  wall,  so  to  .speak,  of  these  little 
plateau.x  have  been  securely  close<l  up  by  plants 
and  small  stones.  In  the  Inst  chajiter  I  have 
therefore  given  the  names  of  the  principal  varie- 
ties of  choice  plants  suitable  for  that  purpose, 
and  I  will  now  briefly  enumerate  the  kinds  most 
adapted  for  more  or  less  level  sjiots.  With  few 
exceiitions  the  latter  class  of  jilants  would  re- 
quire more  moisture  tli.-m  those  treated  in  the 
last  chapter,  and  this  greater  degree  of  moisture 
would  be  ensured  by  the  more  or  less  level  posi- 
tion of  the  ground,  which  would  .allow  but  little 
of  the  water  su]iplied  by  rain  (or  otherwise)  to 
run  off.  If,  liowever,  the  drainage  is  ])erfect 
(as  it  should  be),  many  jilants  which  would 
generiilly  require  a  dry  jicsition  might  a'so  bo 
grown  on  such  spots. 

In  every  rock  garden  there  arc  two  kinds  of 
level  spots,  viz. ,  firstly,  those  which  occur  be- 
tween or  at  the  foot  of  rocks  and  arc  partly 
shaded,  at  least  during  a  few  hours  daily,  and 
secondly,  level  spots  on  the  toji  of  the  rocks 
fully  expo.scd  to  the  sun.  As  t)ic  ]ilaiits  suit- 
able for  one  of  these  positions  would  be  in  most 
cases  (piite  unsuitable  for  the  other,  I  will  deal 
withtlu'iii  si'parately  as  much  as  possililc,  tlnuigh 
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in  some  cases  it  is  difficult  to  draw  a  hard  and 
fast  line,  and  it  should  be  understood  that  many 
of  ths  plants  recommended  for  sunny  positimis 
would  not  object  to  Ijeing  slightly  shaded 
against  tlie  midday  sun  and  —  rice  versa — that  the 
section  of  jjlants  for  shady  jjositions  does  not  in 
most  cases  reijuire  absolute  shade,  but  only 
partial  protection  from  th3  burning  rays  of  a 
summer  sun,  which  sometimes  can  be  effected 
by  tha  judicious  placing  of  a  single  stone. 

o.  Minute  Plants  foe  Level  Spots  in 
Sunny  Positions. 

Acantholimon    glumaceum,    with    its    spiny 
leaves  and  pink  flowers,  is  a  most  suitable  plant 


Soldanella  alpiiia. 

for  tho  purpose  indicated.  Of  still  smaller 
growth  are  A.  venustum  and  A.  androsacuum. 
Of  ths  .i^D.'hionemas  there  are  several  kinds 
suitable  fur  the  rock  garden,  but  the  dwarfest 
and  neatest  for  the  select  part  is  a  Ai.  ciuidi- 
folium(syn.,  Iberis  jucunda).  The  larger  kinds 
wiU  be  mentioned  when  speaking  of  larger 
plants.  Several  of  the  Androsaces  I  have 
already  mentioned  among  the  plants  for 
abruptly  sloping  fissures.  A.  lanuginosa  and 
its  variety  ticulata  are,  liowever,  equally  suit- 
able for  level  spots  if  so  placed  that  the  grace- 
ful stems  can  fall  over  tlie  stone.  A.  glacialis 
is  of  much  slower  growth,  and  succeeds  best  in 
stony  soil  of  a  non-calcareous  nature.  A.  ob- 
tusifolia  must  also  be  couiitel  among  the  gems 
suitable  for  fully  e.icposed  level  .spots.  Varie- 
ties requiring  at  least  partial  shade  will  be 
enumerated  later  on.  To  those  readers  wlio  are 
desirous  of  more  inf(.irmation  about  Androsaces 
generally,  I  would  recommend  a  very  able 
article  by  Mons.  H.  C'orrevon  in  The  Oarhen 
of  Nov.  IS,  1893.  Authemis  Aizooii  with  its 
silvery  fnliage  and  neat  white  flowers  cannot  lie 
too  highly  recommended  for  a  well-drained 
sunny  spot.  Antirrhinu\un  glutinosuni  should 
have  a  similar  piisiticm  to  that  of  Androsace 
l.anugino.3a,  i.e.,  where  its  prostrate  tufts  can 
fall  over  the  stone  and  show  its  large 
white  flowers  to  the  best  advantage.  As- 
perula  athoa  his  grey  leaves  and  pink  flowers 
and  is  one  of  the  choice  plants  not  generally 
known.  It  forms  neat  compact  tufts  and  must 
not  be  confiiunded  with  Asperula  odorata  (tlie 
comuKJU  Wi)odrulf).  Banflia  petr<ea  forms 
minute  hillocks  of  compact  verdure  and  is 
highly  recommended  for  sunny  rocks.  Anidiig 
the  very  great  number  of  varieties  of  Campanuhi 
I  will  here  name  only  a  few  of  the  smallest  ami 
neatest.  I  do  not  mean  the  smallest  flowers, 
but  plants  which  S]u-ead  but  slowly  and  require 
only  a  small  s])ace  to  show  their  full  beauty  :  C. 
Alliiini,  C.  aljiina,  C.  cenisia,  C.  nitida  alba,  0. 
pull.a,  U.   Raineri,  C.  Waldsteiniana,   C.   G.   F. 


Wilson  and  C.  Zoysi.     Cyananthus  lobatus  is  a 
gem  for  the  rook    garden  and  prefers  a  moist 
and  sunny  position.     Its  prostrate  tufts  should 
be  allowed  to  droop  over  the  stones,  in  which 
position  its  bright  blue  fli.iwers  would  show  to 
the  greatest  advantage.     The  varieties  of  Bian- 
thus  can   be  numbered  by  scores,  but  as  being 
the    most   suitable    for   the    company   of    the 
smallest  plants  in  the  select  part  of   the  rock 
garden  I  would  reduce  the  number  to  four,  viz. , 
D.  alpiuus,  D.   callizonus,  D.   glacialis  and  D. 
neglectus.     These  varieties  are  from  the  highest 
mountain  regions,  and  consequently  their  habit 
is  exceptionally  neat  and  compact.     With  the 
exception   of    D.   glacialis,  they  are    lovers    of 
limestone.     D.  alpiuus  (see  illustration)  might 
be  very  slightly  protected  against  the  mid-day 
sun.      It    is    one    of    the    very    best,    and    to 
show   its    greatest   beauty   should    be   planted 
not     singly,    but     in     masses.      D.     neglectus 
grows   very   slowly,   and   a   tiny    fissure    filled 
witli    gritty  calcareous  soil  is   required  for  it. 
The  Drabas  are  among  the  early  spring-flower- 
ing mountain  jjlants  and   form  very   neat  little 
evergreen   cushions.     The    best    kinds    for  the 
select    part    are    I),     aizoides,    D.   Aizoon,    D. 
brunifefolia  and  D.  tridentata.     Dryas  lauata  is 
of  slower  growth  than  the  well-known  D.  octo- 
petala,  which,  though  very  beautiful  in  its  way, 
cannot  find  a  place  among  slow-growing  plants. 
.A.mong   the   smallest   of   the   Gentians  are   G. 
verna,  G.    bavaiica,  G.  brachyphylla,  G.  Clusii 
and  G.  Kesselringi.     There  is  a  marked  differ- 
ence in  the  mode  of  planting  diS'erent  varieties 
of  Gentians.     G.  verna  does  best  when  planted 
in  moderately  heavy,  liut  gritty  loam,  and  it  is  of 
ths  greatest  importance  that  the  soil  should  be 
rammed  as  firudy  as  possible.     G.   bav.ai'ica,  on 
the  other  hand,  requires  a  loose,  spongy,  moist 
soil   best  ])rovided   by  an  abundant  admixture 
of  Sphagnum  Moss.     It  grcjws  naturally  near  the 
icy-cold  streams  flowing  from  glaciers.     To  pro- 
viile  coolness  for  the  roots   is  of    importance, 
and  to  this  end  a  covering  of  the  soil  around 
the   p'ant  with  white  silver  sand  will  help  to 
repel  the    heat   of    brilliant   sunshine. 
G.   Clusii,  G.   cruciata  and  G.   Kessel- 
ringi require  coarse,  gritty  gravel  mixed 
with  the  soil.     Kone  of  the  numerous 
Globularias  are  so  well  adapted  for  the 
select   jiart  of  the   rock   garden  as    G. 
nana,  which  grows  exceedingly  slowly. 
Other  varieties  have  larger  flowers,  but 
increase  too  rai)idly  to  be  classed  among 
minute   gems.     Gnaiihalium   leontojio- 
dium  (the  Edelweiss)  is  always  interest- 
ing among  aljune  plants.     It  should  bj 
grown  in  a  narrow  fissure,  well  drained 
and  filled  with  a  gritty  soil  consisting 
of    at   least    three  jiarts    of   limestone 
chippiugs  to   one    part  of    soil.      The 
woolly   blossoms   ar'e    never    so   whiti' 
when  limestone  is  wanting.     G.   hima- 
layeuse   is    another   form.     Iberis  sty- 
losa   seems  decidedly   the  neatest  and 
dwarfest  of  that  useful  genus  ;  it  blooms 
very  early,  sometimes  in  February,  and 
the  flowers   are   of    a   light   mauve  or 
lilac.     Lewisia  rediviva  is  an  attractiv..- 
l)'ant   requiring    a    moist,  but    sunny 
po.iition.     The  large  pale  jiink  flowers 
are    very   handsome,    and   ijuite   com- 
pensate for  the  shrivelled  condition  thj  plant 
maintains  at  a  certain  peri(jd.      (->f  the  Lith(.)- 
spjrmunis  I  will  only  mention  the  neatest  and 
clioicest,  viz.,   L.    oleifolium,  which  has  a  stem 
only  a  few  inches  high,  an  I  bearing  clusters  of 
beli-shapeil    light   blue  flowor.s.       L.   petr.eum 
is  also   very  dwarf.     L.   graminifolium,  as   the 
name  implies,   has  grass-like  foliage  and  blue 
flowers  on  stems  5  inches  liigh.     Other  kinds, 


like  L.  prostratum,  cannot  find  a  place  here,  as 
they  would  spread  far  too  rapidly.  Potentilla 
nitida  is  one  of  the  neatest  gems  for  the  rock 
garden  ;  the  leaves  form  a  silvery  carpet  studded 
with  large  white  flowers,  sometimes  pink.  The 
variety  nitida  atrorubens  has  darker  flowers  of 
a  purple-rose  colour.  Pv,anunculus  anemonoides 
and  R.  parnassifolius  are  choice  and  suitable 
kindsfor  asunny  position.  The  latter  variety  does 
best  in  non-calcareous  soil.  A  little  larger  are 
R.  amplexicaulis  and  graminifcjlius.  Roman- 
zoffia  sitchensis  is  a  little  gem  with  shiny  leaves 
and  pure  white  flowers  apijearing  in  early 
spring.  Silene  Pumilio  forms  an  exceedingly 
dwarf  and  compact  cushion  studded  with  large 
rose-coloured  flowers.  Another  beautiful  plant 
for  the  select  part  is  S.  Elisabetlue,  with  stems 
about  4  inches  high,  bearing  deep  rose-coloured 
flowers.  S.  virginica  (the  Fire  Pink)  has  very 
large  flowers  of  a  dazzling  scarlet  produced  on 
prostrate  stems  ;  it  seems  to  do  Iiest  when  veiy 
slightly  shaded  by  a  stone  or  rock. 

6.  Minute  Plants  for  Level  Spots  in  more 
OR  LESS  Shady  Positions. 

The  principal  varieties  of  Androsaces  for  a 

j  position   on   almost   level  but   slightly  shaded 

ground   are   A.    carnea,   A.   carnea   eximia,   A. 

I  Wulfeana,   A.  Chamrejasme,  A.  folio.sa,  and  A. 

j  lactea.     Of  these,  A.  carnea  and  A.  Wulfeana 

j  succeed   best   in  n(m-calc,areous  soil,  wliile  A. 

Chamajjasme  ami  \.  lactea  are  decided  lovers 

of  limestone.     A.  fidiosa  is,  perhaps,  too  laro-e 

to  be  classed  among   "  minute  plants ;  "  it  is, 

however,  so  beautiful,  that  it  is  worth  a  place 

among  choice  things.     Asperula  nitida  forms  a 

deep  green  compact  cushion,  covered  in  May 

with  pretty  light  red  flowers.     Another  useful 

variety  for  half  shady  [tarts  is  A.   carpathica. 

The   numerous    varieties    of    hardy   Cyclamen 

are    excellent    for   furnishing   the  most  shady 

portions   in    the    rock   garden.      Unlike   most 

alpines,  they  do  not  object  to  the  shade  from 

othsr   plants,   but,  on   the   coutrarj',   seem    to 
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enjoy  it.  There  are  both  spi-ing  and  aunimn 
flowering  kinds  in  various  sliailes  of  colour. 
Houstonia  ccerulea,  with  its  small  pale  blue 
flowers,  blooms  nearly  the  wlude  of  the  summer 
if  pl.anted  in  jieaty  soil  in  a  moi.st,  half-shady 
])ositiou.  MLehringia  Po'iae  and  31.  Thonias- 
iana  are  neat  alpiuj  Mosses  bjaring  white 
flowers,  and  succeading  well  in  half-shady 
positions  planted  in  a  fissure  filled  witli  gritty 
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soil.  Morisia  hypoga^a  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
plants  for  tlie  s^ilect  rock  garden  ;  it  has  rich 
green  foliage  and  flowers  of  a  Ijrilliant  yellow. 
Primula  Ruidi  is  one  f)f  the  choicest  things  for 
the  most  select  [lart  of  the  rook  garden.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Ewbaiik,  it  is  liest  protected  in 
winter  by  burying  the  crown  of  the  plant  in 
silver  sand.  Of  other  Primulas,  I  will  mention 
P.  Sieboldi,  whose  numerous  varieties  make  an 
excellent  display  in  half-shady  ])laces  shelteretl 
from  rough  winds,  which  woidd  destroy  the 
slender  stems  and  large  heads  of  flowers.  Sonic 
of  the  alpine  Primulas  have  already  been 
mentioned  in  a  previous  chajiter,  and  space 
forbids  my  mentioning  more  than  t!ie  follow- 
ing :  P.  Auricida,  P.  AUioui,  P.  Balbisi,  P. 
carniolica,  P.  farinosa,  P.  glutinosa,  P.  integri- 
folia,  P.  marginata,  P.  nivalis,  P.  Poissoni. 
The  prettiest  and  best  Polygala  for  the  select 
T)art  is  P.  Chamsebuxus  purpurea,  which  has 
deep  purple  flowers  with  yellow  centre.  It 
does  best  in  sandy  peat,  but  is  sometimes  in- 
jured by  severe  frost.  Pyrola  rotundifolia  and 
the  varieties  P.  minor  and  P.  uniflora  are  ex- 
cellent for  a  shady  corner.  The  white  flowers 
remind  one  almost  of  Lily  of  the  Valley,  and  are 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  deeji  green  shiny 
leaves.  Choice  Ranunculi  preferring  to  be 
slightly  shaded  by  rocks  are,  among  others,  R. 
glacialis,  R.  alpestris,  and  R.  Segnieri.  Rho- 
dodendron Chamrecistus  is  a  very  rare  and 
minute  gem,  growing  only  a  few  inches  high  and 
bearing  jjink  flowers.  Saxifraga  Hirculus  and 
its  variety  H  grandiflora  are  very  unlike  any 
(jther  Saxifrage,  bearing  large  yellow  flowers, 
and  succeeding  l)est  in  moist  peat  in  half-shady 
positions.  S.  Fortunei,  though  rather  lai-ge  for 
associating  with  small  plants,  is  strikingly 
handsome  with  its  large  leathery  foliage  and 
white  flowers.  S.  oppositifolia  and  its  varieties 
pyrenaica  and  p.  sujiorlja  prefer  a  north  as])ect, 
and  should  be  in  every  rock  garden  ;  they  are 
among  the  earliest  flowers  in  spring.  Shortia 
walacifolia  must  be  mentioned  as  deserving  a 
place  among  choice  plants  both  on  account  of 
its  flowers  and  foliage.  A  moist  shady  corner 
suits  it  best.  My  ex])erience  with  Solda 
nellas  is  that  they  do  best  on  level  ground 
(see  illustration)  on  the  west  side  of  rocks, 
which  are  just  high  enough  to  prevent  a  scorch- 
ing sun  without  obstructing  the  light.  I  also 
find  covering  the  ground  with  Sjihagnum  Moss 
of  great  service.  The  best  varieties  are  S.  al- 
pina,  S.  liybrida,  S.  minima,  S.  n;oiitana,  and 
S.  liusilla.  F.  W.  Meyek. 

Exeter. 

(T(i  Jie  omtiHued.) 


Chrysanthemums. 


SINGLE  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

FoK  several  years  past  I  have  advocated  the 
extended  cultivation  of  single-flowered  varieties. 
Not  only  as  conservatory  plants  are  single- 
flowered  varieties  1)ecoming  n'ore  fully  recog- 
nised, but  in  a  cut  state  the  blooms  are,  per- 
liajjs,  more  appreciated,  for  they  lend  themselves 
BO  well  to  various  ways  of  arrangement  in 
vases.  Single  Chrysanthemums  .  are  efi'ective 
in  a  cut  state,  either  in  ni,a.s.ses  by  themselves  or 
mixed  with  other  kinds  of  flowers  .and  greenery. 
Half-a-dozen  years  since  this  section  lacked 
variety  in  cohiin-,  liut  the  introduction  of  new 
and  desiralile  kinds  lias  been  so  i'a]iid,  tliat  a 
selection  covci'ing  a  wi<le  range  in  cohjuring  can 
now  1)0  maile.  The  flowers  are  very  lasting, 
either  on  the  jilants  or  in  a  cut  state.  Tliey  do 
not  reijuire  nearly  so  mucli  space  or  pot   room 


as  tlie  larger-flowered  varieties  do.  Blooming 
in  masses  is  the  way  they  show  to  best  advan- 
tage, and  .spikes  of  bloom  from  1  foot  to  2  feet 
long  are  very  useful  indeed  for  the  furnishing 
of  vases. 

Societies  specially  devoted  to  the  encour.age- 
inent  of  Chrysantheiiiuni  culture  do  not  appear 
to  otter  suflicient  inducement  to  bring  together 
much  competition.  The  usual  way  of  oH'ering 
prizes  is  for  .so  many  bunches,  each  bunch  to 
contain  a  limited  number  of  blooms,  generally 
three.  As  long  as  committees  adhere  to  this 
manner  of  classification,  growers  will  be  com- 
pelled to  adopt  the  same  methods  of  culture, 
the  general  jn-actice  being  to  limit  the  nuinber 
of  shoots  on  a  plant  to  so  many.  When  the 
plants  are  limited  as  to  the  number  of  blooms 
on  each  plant,  those  sorts  that  are  of  a  strong 
habit  of  growth  do  not  give  the  same  richness 
of  colouring  and  quality  of  petal  as  when  a  little 
extra  strain,  as  it  were,  is  put  upon  the  jdaiits. 
Single  Clirysanthcmums  are  useful  when  grown 
to  flower  later  than  the  ordinary  kinds.  Some 
of  the  varieties — America,  for  instance  — will 
produce  a  full  crop  of  re.ally  servii  cable  lilooms 
at  Christmas.  They  are  also  well  adapted  for 
growing  in  a  dwarf  stale  for  room  dccor.atioii, 
or  even  as  dinner- table  plants  they  are  appre- 
ciated by  some.  The  bright-coloured  varieties, 
like  the  Rev.  Renifrey,  make  an  agreeable  change 
during  the  dull  season  of  winter. 

Some  of  the  varieties  are  sweetly  scented, 
two  or  three  plants  of  Mrs.  Langtry,  for 
instance,  being  suflicient  to  agreeably  perfume 
a  fairly  large  greenhouse.  The  middle  of 
.January  is  a  suitable  time  to  insert  the 
cuttings.  As  soon  as  the  ])Iants  are  4  inches 
high,  top  them,  and  from  tiiis  topping  several 
otliei'  shoots  will  sjn'ing.  Those  that  are 
intended  to  be  tall  plants  should  have  three 
of  the  strongest  liranehes  selected,  wliich  should 
be  allowed  to  extend,  retaining  all  side  shoots. 
Do  not  top  them  again.  Buds  will  form  in  Sep- 
tember, and  all  may  remain  to  flower.  From 
these  plants  the  long  branching  spikes  are 
obtained.  For  jn-oduciiig  dwarf  plants,  top 
when  the  shoots  are  4  inches  long,  and  con- 
tinue the  practice  till  tlie  end  of  June.  These 
dwarf  plants  are  very  useful  for  the  front  of 
groujis  of  taller  jilants.  If  laige  blooms  for 
exhibition  are  required,  the  plants  must  be 
treated  somewliat  dift'ereiitly.  In.stead  of  topping 
them  at  4  inches  high  allow  the  shoot  to 
advance  until  the  first  natural  break  is  made, 
this  being  the  result  of  the  formation  of  a 
flower-bud  at  the  point.  The  check  caused  by 
this  bud  induces  other  shoots  to  push  from  the 
nodes  below.  From  these  side  growths  select 
the  number  required,  bearing  in  mind  that  but 
one  Idoom  only  will  be  produced  upon  each 
shoot.  Half  a  dozen  blooms,  or  eight,  is  a  fair 
number  to  allow  each  plant  to  carry.  The 
liloom  in  the  centre  of  the  shoot  will  always 
be  lietter  than  those  that  push  from  the 
side  below  the  central  flower-bud.  The  usual 
potting  and  summer  treatment  accorded  to 
other  sections  will  be  necessary  here.  Instead 
of  employing  pots  1)  inches  in  diameter,  those 
8  inches  across  will  be  large  enough  for  the 
l)ulk  of  the  largest  plants.  Should  a  few  extra 
large  jilants  be  required,  pots  a  trifle  wider 
will  be  advisable. 

The  following  list  of  varieties  aflbrds  a  wide 
range  l)(jth  in  colour  and  form  : — 

Rev.  \V.  E.  Remfrey,  purf)le-amaranth,  florets 
eup-shajied,  very  showy  ;  Alice,  creamy  wliite, 
shaded  blut^li,  long  flat  floi'ets  ;  Millie  Agate,  tlie 
base  of  the  llorcis  wliite,  deepening  to  lihish-pink 
at  the  edges  ;  Dolly  Vanlcii,  rose-magenta,  yellow 
disc,  fiee-flowciiiig  dwarf  li.abit  ;  I'attie  l'eiifi>id, 
pure  white,  pale  green  centre,  .showy  ;  Admiral 
Sir  T.   Symonds,  large  deep  yellow, 'with  broad 


florets  ;  Charming,  golden  yellow  ;  David  Wind- 
sor, che.*tnut-red  ;  Etiie,  deep  crimson,  large  and 
early ;  Elegant,  yellow,  sufl'used  orange-red ; 
Golden  Star,  clear  yellow,  grandly  formed  flowers ; 
Jane,  pure  white,  twisted  petals,  one  of  the  best ; 
Guernsey  Sunset,  rich  deep  yellow,  shaded 
carmine  ;  Lady  Churchill,  tena-cotta  ;  Star  of 
Hextable,  soft  yellow,  very  broad  petals  ;  Oceana, 
peach-blush,  of  excpiisite  form  ;  Oriflamme,  soft 
reddish  brown  ;  Mrs.  D.  B.  Crane,  cerise-pink  ; 
Miss  A.  H.  Bates,  pure  white,  broad  flat  florets  ; 
Mi.ss  JIary  Anderson,  pure  white,  passing  to 
pink  ;  America,  opening  blush,  shading  oft'  to 
white,  a  late-flowering  variety,  therefore  mo.'t 
valuable;  Florence  Blu.sh,  crushed  strawberry 
colour,  as  its  name  indicates ;  Souvenir  de 
Londres,  rich  crimson ;  Snow  Wreath,  ])ure 
white;  Mrs.  A.  Le  Moult,  aniaranth-crim.son  ; 
Miss  Rose,  white,  slightly  stained  with  pink  ; 
Mrs.  Langtry,  pale  jjink,  sweetly  perfumed  ; 
White  Perfection,  ]jure  white,  wonderfully  free- 
flowering  ;  Nelly,  bright  lilac-pink  ;  Mozart, 
rosy  brown  ;  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  long  petals,  bright 
magenta  colour ;  Marigold,  chestnut-crimson  ; 
Jenny  Lind,  yellow,  tinted  orange ;  and  Nj'inph.'ea, 
yiure  white.  E.  M. 


SELECTIONS  OF  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Revising  the  lists  of  Chrysanthemums  is  now  an 
annual  affair,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Ja[>anese 
kinds  for  exhibition,  tpiite  a  necessity.  Novelties 
have  been  seen  this  season  in  larger  numbers 
than  ever,  among  them  being  a  few  gems  which 
are  likely  to  remain  in  collections  for  some  years 
to  come.  In  presenting  this  list  I  have  carefully 
avoided  such  sorts  as  Beauty  of  Castlewood, 
W.  W.  Coles,  Violet  Rose — varieties  certainly 
beautiful  in  themselves,  but  so  uncertain  that  an 
ordinary  cultivator  cannot,  only  by  chance,  pro- 
duce good  blooms  of  them.  I  have  also  omitted 
coarse  varieties  like  Etoile  de  Lyon  and  Mrs. 
E.  W.  Clarke,  which  can  be  veiy  well  dispensed 
with,  and  have  not  included  kinds  of  tall,  un- 
gainly habit  of  growth,  as  Thunberg,  Volunteer, 
Alme.  C.  Audiguier  and  Stanstead  Sur|)rise.  Mile. 
Therese  Rev,  creamy-white,  heads  the  list  of  three 
dozen,  old  and  new,  and  I  fancy  this  will  be  the 
opinion  of  all  growers  when  it  comes  into  general 
cultivation.  Viviand  Morel,  mauve  ;  E.  Moly- 
neux,  crimson  and  gold  ;  Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  old 
gold  and  butt';  Sunflower,  yellow  ;  (J.  C.  Schwabe, 
carmine-rose,  gold  edge  ;  Robert  Owen,  golden 
Vnonze  ;  Marie  Hoste,  creani}'  -  white  ;  Win. 
Tricker,  rose  ixnd  \\hite  ;  Lord  Brotike,  bronzy- 
3'elloH'  ;  Stanstead  White  ;  Wm.  Seward,  dark 
crimson  ;  Golden  Wedding,  bright  yellow  ; 
Charles  Davis,  bronze,  tinted  rose  ;  Miss  Anna 
Hartshorn,  jiearly  white  ;  President  Borrel,  dark 
ro.se  -  ]mrple  ;  Eda  Prass,  white,  tinted  ro.se  ; 
Mrs.  C.  Harman-Payne,  rose ;  Florence  Davis, 
white,  green  tinge  ;  Excelsior,  dark  eerise, 
silver  back  ;  John  Shrimpton,  brirfit  red  ; 
W.  H.  Lincoln,  jellow  ;  M.  Bernard,  jiurpli- 
rose  ;  Col.  Chase,  blush,  shaded  yellow  ; 
Miss  Dorothea  Sliea,  light  terra-eotta  ;  Puritan, 
pure  white  ;  ^'ioletta,  losy  mauve  ;  Mrs.  Falconer 
Jameson,  chestnut,  .shaded  yellow  ;  Louise,  pearly 
white  ;  Golden  (iate,  yellow,  laonze  sha<le  :  (i.  W. 
t'hilds,  rich  crimson  ;  Duke  of  York,  pink,  shaded 
silver;  W.  (i.  Newitt,  pure  wliite;  Kentish 
Yellow,  light  yellow  ;  Le  Verseau,  rose  and  white, 
and  W.  H.  Atkinson,  cerise,  will  be  found 
useful  kinds.  Jn  the  incurved  class  the  changes 
are  not  so  many,  but  still  improvement  is  going 
on,  and  famous  old  show  vai'ieties  are  being 
pushed  aside  by  new  ones.  It  is  M'orthy  of  ntite 
tliat  this  season  not  a  single  new  sport  has  come 
to  tlie  lore,  tlie  additions,  such  as  Baron  Hirsch, 
Robert  PetHeUl,  Lord  Kosebcry,  and  Win.  Tun- 
niiiglon,  having  originated  from  seed.  Tlio 
twenty-four  leading  incurved  kinds  would  inelude 
I^anpress  of  India,  white  :  Lord  Aleester,  jirinirose; 
(Jolileii  Empress  of  IikH.'I,  yellow  ;  (,)iieen  of  Eng- 
land, liliisli-pink  :  Mrs.  S.  Coleuiau,  yelloA\',  slinded 
rose  ;  rrincess  of  Wales,  blush,  tinted  rose  ;  N'iolet 
Tomlin,  purple-rose  ;  Miss  M.  A.   Haggns,  light 
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yellow  ;  Baron  Hirscli,  orange-buft" ;  Jeanne  tV Arc, 
white,  tipped  rose  ;  ilme.  Barrier,  dull  yellow, 
shaded  red  ;  Alfred  Salter,  lilac-ijink  ;  Robert 
Petiield,  silvery  pink  ;  Lord  Rosebery,  puriile- 
rose,  light  shade;  Miss  Heal,  white;  Lady 
Dorothy,  buftUushed  pink  ;  Hero  of  Stoke  Newing- 
ton,  rosy  pink  :  Lord  Wolseley,  bronzy  red  ;  Prince 
Alfred,  rosy  carmine,  silver  shade  :  Princess  of 
Teck,  blush-white  ;  Mrs.  Norman  Davis,  bright 
yellow  ;  John  Doughty,  bronze  and  cream-white, 
and  Mrs.  Robinson  King,  yellow.  The  next 
is  a  list  of  Anemone  -  Howered  Chry.santhe- 
mums,  a  very  pretty  class.  First-rate  additions 
have  been  made  during  the  past  two  or  three 
years.  I  have  purposely  mixed  the  Anemone  kinds 
proper  and  those  called  Japanese  Anemone.  They 
diiier  onlj'  in  that  the  latter  have  longer  guard 
florets — a  close  distinction  that  often  lead.s  to  dis- 
qualification. Lady  Margaret,  white  :  Miss  Annie 
Lowe,  light  yellow  ;  M.  Chas.  Lebocqz,  citron- 
yellow  ;  James  Weston,  white,  sulphur  centre  ; 
J.  Thorpe,  Junr.,  j'ellow  ;  Dela\\are,  white,  centre 
yellow ;  Mrs.  Judge  Benedict,  blush,  lemon  ceutre  ; 
John  Bunyan,  lemon,  deeper  centre  ;  Ada  Strick- 
land, brown,  shaded  bronze  ;  E.  C.  Jukes,  pur])le- 
rose,  gold  centre ;  W.  W.  Astor,  blush,  darker 
centre  ;  M.  Pankoncke,  claret  colour  ;  La  Deuil, 
reddish  purple  ;  (iladys  Spaulding,  amber  ;  Mile. 
Nathalie  Brun,  wliite,  gold  centre ;  Fabian  de 
Mediana,  lilac,  darker  centre  ;  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
blush,  and  Rider  Haggard,  pink, yellow  centre, are 
the  best.  The  reflexed  varieties  are  quite  over- 
shadowed b}-  the  Japanese  kinds.  The}'  add  little 
to  an  exhibition,  nor  is  there  anything  desirable 
about  them  for  other  purposes.  A  dozen  first-rate 
pompons  are  as  follows,  one  half  with  Anemone 
discs  and  the  last  six  the  ordinar}'  small-ilo«  ered 
Chrysanthemums  :  Mme.  Montels,  white,  yellow 
centre  ;  ilarie  Stuart,  lilac,  lemon  centre  :  Emily 
Rowbottom,  creamy  white  ;  Antonius.  deej)  yel- 
low ;  Calliope,  red  ;  Magenta  King :  Mile.  Marthe, 
■white ;  Golden  Mile.  Marthe  :  Mme.  Elise  Dor- 
dan,  rose-pink  ;  Prince  of  Orange,  orange-yellow; 
Marion,  rich  jellow  ;  Victorine,  brown.  Singles  : 
Jane,  white ;  Yellow  Jane  ;  Miss  Rose,  white, 
tinted  pink  ;  Miss  M.  Wilde,  cerise  shade  ;  Mary 
Anderson,  white  and  rose  ;  Milly  Agate,  blush. 

H.  Shoesmith. 


PROPAGATINO  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The  chief  thing  to  avoid  in  the  management 
of  Chrysanthemum  cuttings  is  coddling.  After 
the  old  plants  are  cut  down  I  put  them 
near  the  glass  in  a  cool  house,  and  by 
this  means  generally  get  a  (jlentiful  supjjly  of 
stout,  hardy  cuttings  to  start  with.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  kinds  which  usually  give  a 
scanty  nmnber.  These  are  placed  in  a  little 
warmth,  and  if  shoots  at  the  base  do  not  appear, 
the  little  side  growths  of  the  stems  are  used. 
Sucker  cuttings  which  jieep  through  the  soil 
awaj'  from  the  main  stem  are  undoubtedlj-  the 
best,  as  they  are  not  liable  to  give  premature 
fiower-buds  in  eiirly  spring.  Cuttings  from  2 
inches  to  4  inches  long  are  taken  and  put  singly 
into  small  pots.  Mix  a  light  compost  of  leaf- 
mould  and  sand  with  just  a  little  loam.  In  pot- 
ting the  cuttings  press  firmly,  and  see  that  the 
bottoms  touch  the  soil,  (iive  them  a  good  water- 
ing to  start  with,  and  very  little  more  excepting 
just  a  light  sprinkling  occasionally  will  be  needed 
till  the  cuttings  have  rooted.  I  do  not  like  any 
method  of  striking  so  well  as  cold  frame  treat- 
ment. For  the  past  year  or  two  I  have  returned 
to  this  old  plan,  and  although  the  cuttings  take 
longer  to  root,  when  once  rooted  they  grow  away 
freely.  The  frames  are  filled  with  leaves  with  a 
laj-er  of  cocoa  fibre  for  the  reception  of  the  cut- 
tings, and  to  keep  them  close  u])  to  the  glass, 
so  that  they  may  get  all  the  light  available. 
In  sunny  weather  they  are  lightly  s|jrinkled 
in  the  morning,  but  the  frames  are  kept 
closed.  They  are  covered  with  mats  every  niglit 
whether  there  be  danger  of  frost  or  not,  and 
in  severe  weather  a  good  thickness  of  straw  is 
added.    I  have  known  the  cuttings  to  be  frozen  in, 


as  it  were,  for  two  or  three  weeks  and  no  harm 
has  come  to  them,  but  it  seldom  happens  that 
many  days  elai)se  between  giving  them  a  little 
light,  if  only  for  an  hour  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
It  is  not  advisable  to  give  cold-frame  treatment 
to  cuttings  which  have  come  from  a  heated  atmo- 
sphere. For  these  and  for  the  novelties  I  nail  four 
boards  together  and  make  a  frame-work,  which  is 
covered  with  glass  and  stood  inside  a  cool  green- 
house. Why  the  novelties  are  treated  thus  I 
cannot  say,  only  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
pleasure  in  watching  the  growth  of  anything  new, 
and  in  the  place  named  they  can  be  got  at  during 
bad  weather.  The  squares  of  glass  should  be 
dried  each  morning,  or  accumulated  moisture  may 
cause  drip  and  destroy  some  of  the  cuttings.  If 
the  leaves  appear  limp,  sprinkle  them  lightly,  but 
do  not  keep  the  soil  at  all  wet  until  roots  are 
formed.  When  new  leaves  spring  out  it  is  a  sure 
sign  that  rooting  has  taken  place,  and  the  little 
plants  should  then  be  inured  to  air  and  sun 
gradually,  or  the  flagging  will  cause  a  consider- 
able check.  Begin  by  placing  the  most  forward  in 
a  box  by  themselves  where  air  can  be  admitted  for 
an  hour  or  so  at  first,  then  the  glass  maj'  be  left 
off,  until  finally  the}'  can  be  stood  on  a  shelf  near 
the  glass  to  assist  a  sturd}'  growth.  The  time 
for  striking  the  cuttings  is  important.  I  have 
never  found  any  atlvantage  in  putting  them  in 
much  before  the  end  of  tlie  year,  especially  the 
incurved  kinds.  What  I  strive  most  to  get  is 
nice  healthy  cuttings  to  start  with,  and  which  are 
likely  to  ^row  away  freel}'.  Plants  propagated 
early,  say  October,  rarely  start  in  early  spring 
without  showing  flower  buds,  annoying  to  those 
who  grow  plants  for  large  blooms.  Japanese 
varieties  which  are  late  and  which  are  generally 
topped  in  the  spring  to  cause  them  to  bloom  with 
others  may  with  advantage  be  struck  early,  so 
that  a  strong,  forward,  well-rooted  plant  may  be 
available.  In  the  case  of  almost  all  of  the  well- 
known  kinds  there  is  no  better  time  to  begin 
another  vear's  work  than  the  present. 

H.  S. 


NEW  FRENCH  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Those  gi-owers  and  admirers  of  the  autumn 
queen  whose  experience  can  take  them  liack  ten 
years  or  more  will  easily  recollect  the  large 
nundjer  of  popular  show  flowers  of  Continental 
origin  which  found  a  place  on  the  show  boards 
at  our  leading  exhibitions  in  those  daj's.  Many 
of  the  once  popular  flowers  liave,  of  coui-se,  long 
since  been  pushed  aside  by  new  comers,  but 
anyone  whose  knowledge  of  the  Japanese  sec- 
tion is  at  all  extensive,  or  even  of  compara- 
tively recent  date,  cannot  fail  to  admit  that 
the  French  raisers  did  much  to  jjusli  the 
Japajiese  Chrysanthemum  forward  until  the 
cultivation  of  that  flower  has  now  passed  be- 
j'ond  the  most  sanguine  exjjectations  of  its  early 
admirers. 

The  varieties  originally  sent  over  from  Japan 
by  Mr.  Robert  Fortune  in  18(J1  were  not,  as  has 
often  been  mentioned,  received  with  anj^  great 
favour  by  the  Chrysanthemum  cultivators  of 
that  period.  The  loose,  long,  dishevelleil  florets 
of  the  newly-discovered  Bowers  set  all  the 
canons  of  perfection  as  then  established  at 
defiance,  and  it  was  prophesieil  that  before  long 
they  would  be  utterly  discarded  by  everyone 
who  wa,s  supposed  to  have  the  love  of  floricul- 
ture at  heart.  Hinv  far  this  propliecy  has  been 
unf  ultilled  it  is  quite  luinecessary  to  point  otit, 
for  to-day  the'Japanese  Chrysanthemum  stands 
pre-eminently  at  the  head  of  all  other  sections 
and  has  been  improved  in  size,  colour  and  form 
to  such  an  extent,  that  we  may  well  wonder 
whether  the  natives  of  its  far-off  Eastern  home 
would  recognise  it  as  a  relation  at  all  of  tlie  few 
selected  varieties  that  were  then  despatched  to 
this  country  by  that  indefatigable  jilant  col- 
lector and  traveller  whose  name  has  just  been 
mentioned.     It  is  more  than   probable  that  a 


check  to  the  advance  of  the  Japanese  Chrysan- 
themum was  given  by  the  retirement  and  sub- 
secpient  death  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Salter. 
This  occurred  oidy  a  few  years  after  its  intro- 
duction into  England,  but  still  Mr.  Salter  had 
devoted  a  little  .attention  to  the  raising  of  Ja- 
panese seedling  Clu'ysauthcmnms,  and  others 
shortly  afterwards  stepped  into  the  vacant  place. 
Between  3874  and  1880  there  were  but  few 
varieties  in  cultivation  here.  The  total  number 
at  the  later  date,  including  the  novelties  of  the 
season,  might  safely  be  put  at  something  under 
one  hundred,  a  marvellously  insignificant  col- 
lection when  we  consider  the  lists  of  the  present 
day.  The  flowers  of  thirteen  yeare  ago  were 
English  or  Guernsey  seedlings  with  a  few 
evidentl}'  of  French  origin  among  them.  The 
French  nurserymen  had  taken  up  the  subject 
of  seeilling  raising  several  years  before,  but 
their  gains  had  till  then  hardly  found  their 
way  into  English  collections,  and  had  yet  to 
make  their  merits  known.  Some  whispers  of 
their  excellence  must,  however,  have  been 
abroad,  for  Fulgore,  La  Nymphe,  Nuit  d'Hiver, 
Gloire  de  Toulouse,  and  M.  Charles  Hubert  were 
among  sf>me  of  the  first  introductions,  and 
these  in  the  spring  of  1880  or  the  autumn  of 
the  previous  year  received  a  substantial  addi- 
tion by  Messrs.  Dixon,  of  Hackuej',  intro- 
ducing from  France  Bouquet  Fait,  Bertier 
Rendatler,  Beaut6  Parfaite,  Hiver  Fleuri, 
Arle(]uiu,  Luteum  striatum,  M.  Ardene,  M. 
Crousse,  Nuit  d'Automne,  Soleil  Levant,  Sceptre 
Toulousaine,  and  Orphee.  In  the  following 
year  a  larger  addition  from  tlie  Continent  was 
made,  and  as  each  succeeding  year  passed  by 
the  number  was  augmented  ;ind  tlie  quality 
raised.  There  may  still  be  found  in  some  col- 
lections a  fair  jiercentage  of  these  early  intro- 
duced Ci_ntinental  seedlings.  Of  course  eveu 
at  the  outset  all  were  not  good.  Some  had  to 
be  thrown  awaj',  others  were  kept.  And  if  this 
was  the  case  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  it  is  still 
true  and  has  been  true  with  every  year's  set  of 
introductions.  The  jirocess  of  selection  has 
been  uniformly  carried  out  by  our  trade  im- 
porters and  skilful  growers  until  we  have 
arrived  at  such  a  state  of  things  that,  so  far 
as  exhibition  varieties  are  concerned,  we 
possess  the  very  cream  of  the  Continental  pro- 
dnctioivB. 

There  is  no  need  to  point  out  that  English, 
American  and  Jajianese  florists  have  al.'^o  con- 
tributed to  build  u]i  the  m.-iterial  to  its  present 
high  standard,  because  we  are  only  attempting 
to  deal  with  the  wcuk  of  seedling  raisers  in 
France.  It  is  admitted  that  the}'  began  with 
varieties  of  entirely  Jap.anese  origin,  and  that 
they  have  also  availed  themselves  of  cross-ferti- 
lisation with  varieties  obtained  from  other 
sources.  In  this  they  do  not  differ  from  the 
florists  of  other  countries,  and  no  matter  what 
may  be  the  material  upon  which  they  work,  the 
results  are  certainly  as  much  or  even  more 
entitled  to  be  called  French  seedlings  as  many 
flowers  raised  in  this  country  from  imported 
seed  are  entitled  to  the  designation  of  English. 
A  temporary  lull  in  the  success  of  the  French 
Chrysanthenuinis,  combined  with  tlie  strong 
competition  from  American  and  English  raised 
varieties,  was  the  occasion  not  long  since  of 
some  people  thinking  th.at  tlie  Continental 
growers  had  reached  tlie  length  of  their  tjtlier. 
But  raisers  are  like  the  flowers  themselves. 
Some  rise  up,  astonish  lis  with  tlieu-  produc- 
tions, then  pass  away  to  give  place  to  new  ones 
who  have  discovered  the  secret  of  pleasing  the 
public  taste  for  a  time,  when  they  in  their  turn 
have  to  make  w.ay  for  otlicrs. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  recall  the  names 
of   those   who   supplied  us  with  novelties  ten 
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years  ago,  or  even  a  little  more.  Half  of  tlieni 
are  now  almost  forgotten,  or  else  were  never 
known  to  English  growei's  of  tlie  present  day. 
Those  who  have  siirvived  the  test  of  selection 
only  succeed  in  sending  out  a  small  proportion 
of  really  good  novelties,  and  seem  to  leave  the 
field  o]ien  to  new  comers,  whose  names  are 
rapidly  taking  the  prominent  ]iOsitions  once 
occupied  by  their  iiredecessors.  Louis  Lacroi.x 
gave  US  Viviand  Morel  and  Mile.  Marie  Hoste  ; 
Boucharlat  gave  us  Etnile  de  Lyon  ;  Delaux 
sent  out  Alberic  Lunden,  without  nieutioning 
others  of  less  importance  during  tlie  past  three 
years,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  followed 
up  their  success  with  other  varieties  of  equal 
merit.  In  the  same  time  what  have  the  other 
once  well-known  raisers  done  ?  So  far  as  the 
Engli.sh  standard  of  excellence  is  concerned, 
notliing  at  all,  and  apparently  they  are  not 
likely  .to.  They  have  dropped  out  of-  the 
running,  and  the  English  importers  who  once 
were  anxious  to  secure  tlieir  novelties,  and 
finding  year  after  year  nothing  of  exceptional 
merit  from  them,  have  kept  on  the  look  out  for 
new,  men  whose  seedlings  bore  promise,  and 
transferred  their  attention  and  business  to  them. 

The  season  of  1893  may  justly  be  considered 
a  })henonienal  one.  Chrysanthemums,  but  esjje- 
cially  Japanese,  in  which  the  French  excel, 
have  been  staged  in  their  highest  possible  form, 
and  those  persons  who  have  been  the  round  of 
the  trade  displays,  the  exhibitions,  or  been  pre- 
sent at  the  tloral  meetings  cannot  have  failed 
to  be  struck  with  the  remarkably  large  number 
of  fine  varieties  of  French  origin  which  have 
been  seen  everywhere  this  season.  And  this 
will  become  the  more  apparent  if  they  have  kept 
a  note-book  for  the  purpose  of  recording  the 
names  of  the  season's  novelties,  as  I  have  always 
done,  and  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  is  some- 
times to  be  g.iined  by  turning  over  at  the  end  of 
a  Chrysantliemum  season  the  leaves  of  one's 
note-book  to  see  what  has  been  put  down  in  the 
way  of  new  flowers. 

Most  of  those  recorded  in  mine  are  seedlings 
of  M.  Ernest  Calvat,  a  few  of  Dclaux's  and 
Boucharl.-it's,  ono  or  two  of  Sautel's,  and  pro- 
bably none  from  any  of  the  uther  French 
growers.  The  notes  commence  on  SejitendierO 
and  finish  on  December  13,  and  were  made  at 
the  various  shows  and  meetings  wherever  I  have 
been  during  that  time,  which  may  cei-tainly  lu' 
taken  to  include  the  whole  period  through 
which  the  Chrysanthemum  may  be  seen  in  any 
condition  worthy  of  the  name.  All  flowers  of 
inferior  quality  have  been  rigidly  excluded,  and 
only  those  possessing  some  degree  of  attractive- 
ness or  value  have  been  cfinsidered  worthy  of 
mention. 

(iusT.WE  C;nuNEKW,\i.D.  —  A  Small  ■  flowered 
.Japanese  early  variety,  the  colour  a  pale  light 
mauve  or  purple,  passing  almost  to  white  in  some 
blooms. 

AiirnrR  Crepey. — A  medium-sized  Japanese  of 
the  early  type  ;  colour  light  clear  yellow. 

M.ME.  Ei)oi'.\RD  Rev. — An  incurved  Japanese, 
florets  deep  purple  inside  with  rosy  reverse,  a 
large  show  flower. 

I'resiuext  Borrkl. — This  is  a  Japanese  of 
large  build  and  great  length  of  petal  ;  the  colour 
purple  amaranth  with  a  golden  reverse. 

i\l\iE.  Ma];m:  t'os.sT.\NT. — A  Japanese  of  the 
M.  Elhott  build,  long  thin  florets,  a  very  full 
flower  ;  colour  light  lemon-yellow. 

Meek.  TiiEitiisE  Rev. — A  large  massive  Japan- 
ese, creamy  white,  one  of  the  best. 

L'A.Mi  IvriENNE. — An  incurved  Japanese,  very 
solid-looking  flower  ;  colour  pale  mauve. 

IjorisE-  Another  heavily  buih.  .lapaneso  with 
incurving  jjclals,  pale  bhisli,  passing  to  white. 

Vk'E-I'resuient  Jii.es  B.\kionv. — One  of  the 
old  incurved  type;  colour  deep  crimson  with 
golden  reverse. 


JNIme.    M.    Ricoud.— a   very  deep  rosy  blush     •  Mme.  Therese  P.^nkoxcke.— A  true  Japanese  ; 
Japanese  with  reflexed  florets,  centre  golden.  I  a  spreading  flower,  flat  petals;  colour  snow-white. 

Mele.  N.\Tn.\EiE  Bkus. — An  Anemone,  with  a  I      Soeeie  i>e  Fr.\n-ce. — An   incurved  Japanese,  a 
high  yellow   centre;  ray  florets   are  quilled   and  ,  big  solid  flower,  colour  crimson  and  gold, 
"h'te-  I      SorvEsiR  de  l'Ami  Coye.— A  hairy  incurved 

Mme.  ZuRicK.— Japanese,  with  flat  florets,  good  I  Japanese,    narrow  grooved   florets,    colour    pure 
size  ;  colour  pale  amaranth.  i  white. 

Mme.  L.\cvivier.-  -Also  a  .Japanese,  of  a  .soft  j      Miie.  Roz.vix. — A  fine  flower  of 
salmon-bronze  with  golden  reverse.  |  incurved   class,    very   long    florets, 

S.Ai'TEL   1893.  —  A    hairy    Japanese    incurved    mauve. 


the  Japanese 
colour    rosy 


flower,  inside  of  florets  rosy  amaranth,  with  re- 
verse of  pale  pink. 

ilME.  IsA.vc. — A  grand  white  Japanese,  very 
pure  in  colour,  and  of  good  size. 

Mme.    C.    Moeix. — This   may  be  described   as 


M.  de  Moetillet.— a  big  flower,  rather  broad, 
but  flat,  crimson  tipped  golden  with  golden  re- 
verse. 

LuMiERE  d'Aroext.— An  Anemone  of  medium 
size,    with    s-hoit  ray  florets,  a  pretty  shade  of 


almost  like  a  white  Viviand  Morel,  for  the  form  is    silvery  blush 

similar.  i      Deuil  de  JiLEs  Ferry".— Large  broad  incurved 

Mme.  Oct.  MiRDE.iU.— A  Japanese,  with  very    florets,  a  Japanese  flower,  colour  rosy  amaranth. 

Mme.  C^arxot.  —  A  large 
•Japanese,  very  full,  florets 
ratlier  narrow,  colour  white. 

Mme.  Apprix.  —  A  good- 
sized  Japanese  with  narrow 
feathery  ilat  pointed  florets 

Presidext  Leon  Say. — In- 
curved Japanese,  colour  chest- 
nut-bronze, reverse  golden. 

M.  Charles  Molix.  —  A 
Jajianese  with  retlexed  florets, 
pale  yellow  and  bronze. 

M.  Normax  Davis. — An  in- 
curved with  close  regular  pe- 
t  vis,  golden  yellow  with  inside 
if  crimson. 

IjE  Rhone. — A  large  Ja)ianeso 
with  long  florets,  colour  p.ale 
\  ellow,  dwarf. 

C.  HiRMAN  PaYNS. 


Late  Chrysanthemums. — 
Having  recently  made  an  ex- 
tensive trial  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums for  late  blooming,  I 
would  like  to  jilace  the  result 
liefore  tlie  readers  of  The  Gar- 
den. There  is  no  white  to  equal 
L.  Canning,  and  this  is  the  re- 
sult of  three  jears'  experience 
w  ith  it.  The  plant  is  dwarf 
aid  sturdy,  and  shoukl  not  be 
topped  after  midsunuuer  ;  the 
1  uds  should  be  thinned  to  one 
on  each  terminal  to  give  really 
good  shaped  blooms.  Care 
hould  be  taken  in  watering, 
vnd  the  plants  should  not  be 
<  \orpotted.  Mi-s.  C.  Carey  and 
Princess  Teek  I  have  discarded 
IS  not  being  white  enough. 
Mrs.  Beale  or  Lady  T.  Lawrence 
Is  good,  but  rather  too  tall. 
r;thel  is  another  good  one,  but 
imless  well  grown  it  is  apt  to 
show  a  black  centre  ;  it  is  not 
'O  late  as  L.  Caiming.  Bonle 
de  Neige  cannot  be  depended  on,  so  has  been  dis- 
carded from  my  collection.  Those  who  reijuire 
large  flowers  should  try  Putter  Palmer  :  it  is  a 
capital  grower  and  produces  beautiful  blooms. 
~" '  ...         ,|,|^^  \)ij-it,  nnd 


^j      I  b  a  I '  tol  I      (S     pit) 


long  florets  streaked  pale  purple,  body  colonr 
white. 

L'IsERE. — A  long  drooping-petalled  Japanese, 
petals  grooved,  and  colour  pure  white. 

Mme.    'Chatin.  —  White    incurved     Japanese  ,  This  should  be  cut  down  in  July. 


bloom,  deep  grooved  petals. 

Mme.  Ch.  Capitant.  — A  globular  bloom  of  the 
■Japanese  class  ;  flesh  colour. 

Le  Dii.ii.'.  — a  large  Jafianese,  long  petals,  pure 
yellow,  streaked  eiimson. 

Le  Verseau.  —  Japanese  ;  droojiing  florets, 
colour  a  pretty  shade  of  rosy  amaranth. 

Mrs.  H.  J.  Jones. — T.,ong  drooping  florets, 
outer  ones  rosy,  those  towards  the  centre  deep 
golden  yellow.     Jaiiancso. 

Ernest  Caiele. — A  pretty  medium-sized  Ane- 
mone, soft  yellow-buir,  with  a  good  centre. 

Vice-Presidext  Caevat. — A  large  Japanese  in- 
curved, florets  jiointed,  colour  crimson  and  gold. 

Van  her  HeeiU':. — A  lirgc  Japanese);  the  colour 
a  dull  nuihoganyerimson. 


most  lasting  golden  yellow  is  Mrs.  E.  (1.  Hill  from 
jilants  cut  down  in  July.  The  buds  rc<|uire  no 
thinning.  W.  H.  Lincoln  is  another  good  yi'Ilow, 
but  hiudly  late  enough  for  tin'  soulli  of  KiM.'laud. 
(Jolden  Wedding  is  a  bit  later  and  lirit;hter  in 
colour.  When  well  grown,  President  Hyde  is  very 
useful.  A  good  bronze  is  (loldeu  (iem,  but  if 
boused  early  the  blooms  come  bright  yellow.  Of 
pale  yellows  the  two  best  are  Covernorof  (iucru- 
sey  and  Yellow  Ethel  (syn.,  Mrs.  H.  J.  .loncs). 
Kal[jh  BiocklelianU  is  not  clear  I'nough,  too  loose, 
and  very  liable  to  mildew.  Should  a  purpli.«h 
magenta  be  rei|uircd,  nothing  ecpuds  .Mrs.  E.  W. 
Clarke  ;  a  (•ouple  of  plants  of  (his  should  be  in 
eveiy  collection,  for  its  violet  perfume  is  very 
strong,  and  it  is  worth  growing  for  the  scent  alone. 

W.   .1.  <!ol>KREV. 
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Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Jaxiary  16. 

The  openinji  meeting  of  the  year,  on  Tuesday  last, 
was  a  most  auspiciou.s  one  for  the  society.  It  was 
not  so  extensive  as  many  have  been,  but  it  was 
full  of  interest  from  every  point  of  view.  The 
predominating  features  were  the  Orchids,  which 
seem  to  increase  in  popularity  every  year.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  mild  spell  of  weather,  many 
growers,  no  doubt,  who  would  not  otherwise  ha\e 
done  so  had  it  been  severely  cold,  s6nt  their 
plants.  Amongst  Orchids,  the  splendid  display 
of  tinely-grown  and  profusely  flowered  Lalia 
anceijs  Sanderiana  from  St.  Albans  created  a 
deal  of  interest.  New  Cypripediums  were  shown 
in  quantity,  being  at  the  same  time,  in  noteworthy 
instances,  of  suj^erior  (piality  also.  Miscellaneous 
groujis  of  flowering  ami  tine-foliaged  plants  added 
to  the  attractiveness,  whilst  an  e.xhibit  of  Freesia 
refracta  alba  profusely  flowered  ^\as  a  really 
grand  sight.  Fruits  and  vegetables  were  not  so 
plentiful  as  usual,  but  this  can  be  easily  accounted 
for  at  this  season  of  the  year.  One  of  the  best 
exhibits  here  was  some  well-kept  late  Grapes, 
Lady  Downe's  and  Mrs.  Pearson  being  the  varie- 
ties shown,  both  possessing  t|Hality  of  the  highest 
degree.  The  attendance  was  good,  more  particu- 
larly of  patrons  of  horticulture  and  those  whose 
faces  are  familiar  at  these  meetings. 

Orchid  Committee. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to — 

CyPKIPEDII'M       MoRCiXI.E     VAR.      LANOLEVEXSE 

(C.  Stonei  platyta-nium  x  C.  superbiens). — This 
must  be  classed  as  one  of  the  very  finest  of  all  the 
hybrid  Slippers  yet  rai.sed.  The  well-known  C 
Morganiit  had  for  its  ])arents  C.  Stonei  ;<  C.  su- 
perbiens ;  thus  the  similarity  in  this  instance  will 
be  easily  surmised,  the  form  platyta^nium  being 
the  only  diiierence.  This  latter  is  known  to  be  one 
of  the  choicest  Orchids  grown  ;  hence  its  progeny 
should  possess  features  characteristic  of  this,  one 
of  its  parents.  The  chief  difference  lies  in  the 
petals,  which  are  superior  to  those  of  the  type, 
the  colouring  being  deeper  and  better  defined. 
The  spike  was  twin-flowered,  both  blooms  being 
finely  developed.  From  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and 
Sons. 

Cypripedium  Adrastis  (C.  villosum  Bo.xalli  x 
C.  Leeanum). — Another  hybrid  of  the  first  rank, 
with  one  bold  massive-looking  flower,  havinu-  the 
outline  of  C.  Leeanum,  with  broad  petals,  fully  1 
inch  in  breadth,  having  the  ground  colour  of  the 
other  parent  with  darker  shadings.  The  pouch  is 
large,  spotted  upon  the  inner  side,  and  upon  the 
outer  of  a  bright  lustrous  brown  ;  the  dorsal  sepal 
is  white  with  a  green  base  and  large  dark  maroon 
spots.     From  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

L.ELiA  AxcEPs  Ashworthiasa. — A  Very  Superior 
form  of  this  fine  species,  the  colouring  quite 
unique.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  pure  white 
witli  the  faintest  shade  of  pale  green  uijon  the 
sepals  ;  the  lip  is  large  and  of  fine  form,  the  mark- 
ings thereon  being  confined  to  light  veinings  of 
pale  purple  chiefly  towards  and  in  the  throat^  the 
usual  shade  of  colour  as  seen  in  L.  anceps  being 
quite  absent — a  chaste  and  beautiful  variety.  From 
Slessrs.  Sander  and  Co. 

Dendrobu'm  ATRO-vioLACEi'M. — This  very  dis- 
tinct and  pretty  Dendrobe,  introduced  by  Messrs. 
Veitch  from  Eastern  New  (iuinea  in  1889,  is 
allied  to  D.  macrophyllum,  often  known  in  gar- 
dens as  I).  Veitchianum.  The  growth  is  dwarf 
and  sturdy,  the  bulbs  stout  and  erect.  The 
sepals  and  jjetals  are  of  a  pale  yellow,  shaded 
with  green,  having  dark  maroon  spots,  which  are 
more  distinct  upon  the  reverse  side,  the  labellum 
being  of  a  deep  purplish  shade  ;  a  beautiful  Or- 
chid without  doubt.  From  Mr.  Wigan,  Clare 
Lawn,  East  Sheen,  S.W. 


Awards  of  merit  were  voted  to — 

DEXDROBifM  Hebe{D.  Findlayanum  X  D.  Ains- 
worthi). — A  choice  hybrid  of  quite  distinct  charac- 
ter, the  broad  sepals  and  petals  being  white  with 
the  faintest  possible  flush  of  purple,  the  lip  slightly 
reflexed,  the  central  portion  of  which  ha<l  a  suffu- 
sion of  pale  primrose  with  traces  of  dark  purjjle 
at  the  base ;  a  charming  variety.  From  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking. 

Calaxthe-Phaio  AuNOLDi.t;  (Calanthe  Regnieri 
xPhaiusgrandiflorus). — A  distinct  looking  hybrid, 
with  more  of  the  Phaius  chaiaeter  than  of  the 
Calanthe.  The  flowers  are  large,  the  si)ike  stout 
and  erect,  with  several  well-developed  blooms.  The 
colour  of  the  sepals  and  petals  is  a  suffusion  of  old 
gold  colour  upon  a  lighter  ground — a  novel  shade: 
the  labellum  is  large  and  somewhat  elongated 
and  of  a  jjale  rosy  pink  ;  a  handsome  Orchid. 
From  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co. 

Calanthe  Bryan  (C.  vestita  rosea  oeulata  x 
C.  Williamsi). — A  vigorous  growing  hybrid  with 
stout  erect  spikes,  the  sepals  and  petals  being 
white,  with  a  velvety  crimson  blotch  on  the  centre 
of  the  lip,  the  extremities  of  which  are  almost 
pure  white.  From  Mr.  Norman  S.  Cookson, 
Wylam-on-Tyne. 

Calanthe  William  Murray. — Another  hybrid 
from  the  same  parentage  as  the  preceding,  with 
somewhat  smaller  flowers,  but  (juite  distinct,  the 
sepals  and  petals  being  of  a  pure  white  ;  the  li[) 
large  in  proportion,  the  central  portion  of  a  deep 
velvety  crimson  shaded  with  vinous  purple,  and 
of  a  lighter  shade  towards  the  edges  ;  a  novel 
and  most  distinct  hybrid.  From  Mr.  N.  S.  Cook- 
son. 

Calanthe  Florence  (C.  bella  x  C.  Veitchi),  in 
which  the  latter  parent  is  clearly  discernible 
with  the  colour  much  intensified,  a  rich  dark 
shade  of  magenta  pervading  the  flowers,  which 
are  as  large  as  those  of  C.  Veitchi.  A  cut  speci- 
men only  was  shown.  From  Mr.  J.  H.  Fitt, 
W'elwyn,  Herts. 

Botanical  certificates  were  awarded  to  — 

Mormodes  Rolfei,  a  species  \\'ith  dark  brownish 
flowers  of  singular  form  and  wax-like  substance, 
lines  of  dark  chocolate  running  through  the 
sepals  and  petals.     From  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

Epidendrum  poLYErLRON,  a  dwarf  species  with 
verv  minute  flowers  freely  produced,  one  from 
each  bulb,  of  a  brown  and  white  colouring  ;  an 
interesting  plant.     From  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.  sent  an  extensive  group 
which  included  the  splendid  examples  of  La'lia 
anceps  Sanderiana  to  which  allusion  has  already 
been  made.  There  were  in  all  about  '2.50  flowers, 
one  sjiike  having  six  blooms  and  several 
five.  Two  large  masses  were  shown  in  square 
baskets.  These  were  all  fine  examples  of  culture, 
the  pure  white  sepals  and  petals  adding  to 
the  effect.  L.  anceps  Schnederiana,  another 
white  \ariety,  with  more  colour  upon  the 
labellum,  the  rosy  purple  lines  thereon  being 
well  defined  ;  L.  anceps  Stella,  a  smaller, 
but  somewhat  similar  variety,  and  L.  anceps 
amabilis  were  also  staged.  Other  good 
thino-s  in  this  group  comprised  several  choice 
hj'brid  Cypripediums,  amongst  which  was  a  re- 
markably" fine  example  of  C.  Lathamianum,  in 
which  tlie  dorsal  sepal  of  each  flower  was  a  fine 
feature,  with  a  distinct  vinous-purple  line  through- 
out its  length,  its  relation  toC.  Spicerianum  being 
therein  clearly  pronounced.  C.  (iodsefhanum,  an- 
other fine  hybrid,  indicated  its  relation  to  C.  hir- 
sutissimum  in  the  colouring  of  its  petals.  C. 
Arthurianum  marginatum,  a  distinct  form  of  this 
hybrid,  was  shown  well.  C.  Uihleinianum  (C. 
Spicerianum  X  C.  Curtisi),  resembling  the  former, 
but  with  larger  and  bolder  flowers,  was  also  in- 
cluded, as  well  as  the  Oakwood  var.  of  C.  Calypso 
and  the  St.  .-\lbans  form  of  C.  nitens,  which  has 
deeper  coloured  flowers— C.  Leo,  another  fine-look- 
ing liyVirid,  Ijeing  also  staged.  Odontoglossum 
blandum  was  shown  in  good  form,  as  were  the 
curious  Cirrhopetalum  Thouarsi  and  Cycnoches 
peruviana  (silver-gilt  Flora  medal). 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son  sent  an  excel- 
lent  group,   comprised  chiefly  of   Cypri[)ediums.  I 


Amongst  them  were  good  examples  of  C.  Fitchi- 
anum,  of  C.  Hookera?  character  ;  C.  Dauthieri,  a 
fine  form  ;  C.  insigne  Mrs.  Wilson,  in  which  the 
dorsal  sepal  was  the  chief  characteristic  ;  C.  Sal- 
lieri  aureum,  with  fine  flowers;  CWillLimsianum, 
a  grand  hybrid,  with  large  darkly  coloured 
flowers  ;  C.  vexillarium  superbum,  in  the  way  of 
C.  Niobe,  showing  its  affinity  at  the  same  time  to 
C.  Fairrieanum  ;  C.  Pitcherianum  (Williams'  var. ), 
a  fine  form ;  C.  Leeanum  (Blenheim  variety), 
quite  distinct  ;  C.  nitens,  in  good  style,  and  C. 
marmorophylUim.  Dendrobium  Wardianum,  very 
w  ell  flowered,  and  Oncidium  Forbesi  were  also  in- 
cluded (siher  Banksian  medal). 

Mr.  R.  .J.  Measures,  Cambridge  Lodge,  Cam- 
berwell,  exhibited  another  group,  mainly  of  Cy- 
pripediums, in  choice  variety  and  excellent  condi- 
tion. These  embraced  C.  Celeus  (C.  insigne  Chan- 
tini  X  C.  villosum),  a  distinct  and  beautiful 
hybrid,  with  finely  marked  dor.sal  sepal ;  C.  Exul, 
with  its  small,  but  charming  flowers  ;  C.  fascina- 
tum  (C.  Spicerianum  X  C.  hirsutissinnim),  to 
which  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  in  De- 
cember last  ;  C.  Argus,  with  its  darkly  spotted 
petals  ;  C.  Sallieri  Hyeanum,  a  tine  variety,  the 
plant  bearing  eleven  large  flowers,  a  clear  pale 
greenish  yellow  pervading  each  bloom,  with  the 
dorsal  sepal  of  fine  proportions  ;  C.  Boxalli  atra- 
tum,and  the  type  also;  C.  Leeanum illustre,  weak 
in  the  dorsal  sepal  ;  C.  insigne  Ernesti,  a  beauti- 
ful pale  form  with  faint  mauve  spots  upon  the 
dorsal  sepal  ;  C.  villosum  and  its  variety  aureum, 
both  well  grown  ;  with  C.  insigne  corrugatum, 
a  novel  variety,  and  C.  Charles  Canham,  bearing 
one  flower.  Pleurothallis  punctata  was  also  shown 
here  (silver  Flora  medal). 

From  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  came  a  small  group' 
but  one  of  choice  character,  which  included  Den- 
drobium burfordense,  a  fine  mass  of  plants  in  pro" 
fuse  flower.  This  hybrid,  between  D.  Linawianum 
and  D.  aureum,  is  a  particularly  good  thing  ;  the 
flowers  are  as  large  as  in  the  best  forms  of  D.  nobile, 
with  a  faint  trace  of  the  same  colour  in  the  sepals 
and  jietals,  the  lip  fully  expanded  with  a  lighter 
blotch  upon  it.  Dendrobium  euosmum  (D.  nobile 
X  D.  endocharis),  another  fine  hybrid,  much  paler 
than  the  first-named  parent,  was  also  shown  in 
good  form.  D.  Dido  (1).  Findlayanum  x  D.  Ains- 
worthi,  with  the  labellum  particularly  fine  and 
fully  expanded,  was  shown  here  ;  it  is  a  hybrid  of 
great  jiromise.  The  Oakwood  var.  of  Cypripedium 
Calypso  was  also  staged  in  its  best  form  ;  so  also 
were  two  grand  spikes  of  Angra*cum  eburneuin, 
the  labellum  of  each  flower  of  the  purest 
white,  a  fine  feature.  Ctelogyne  graminifolia,  a 
species  none  too  common,  was  shown  here  flower- 
ing profusely,  its  small  blossoms  being  very  chasto. 
Odontoglossum  ramosissimum,  a  species  with 
small,  but  very  pleasing  white  flowers  profusely 
spotted  with  purplish  lilac,  the  spike  a  branching 
one,  was  also  included,  as  well  as  a  spike  of 
Phaltenopsis  Portei  (silver  Banksian  medal). 

Jrom  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Clapton, 
came  a  small  group  of  good  things,  including 
several  Cypripediums,  Odontoglossum  Roezli,  An- 
gra-cum  sesquipedale,  the  beautiful  Saccolabium 
bellinum,  Cattleya  Percivaliana,  of  deep  colour, 
and  others,  chiefly  small  plants  (silver  Banksian 
medal).  Mr.  James  Cris|iin,  Fi.shponds,  Bristol, 
staged  a  quantity  of  cut  blooms  of  Cyi)ri|)ediums, 
which  included  excellent  forms  of  C.  insigne,  C. 
Leeanum,  C.  Lathamianum,  C.  apiculatum  (a  very 
fine  flower  and  a  distinct  variety),  C.  Niobe,  C. 
Harrisianum,  C.  concolor  and  other  kinds  in 
season,  including  the  old  C.  venustum.  This  ex- 
hibit couhl  have  been  improved  by  the  addition  of 
Fern  fronds  or  sprays  of  Asparagus  plumosus 
(bronze  Banksian  medal). 

On  this  occasion  there  were  several  other  ex- 
hibits which  were  of  considerable  merit,  as  well  as 
excellent  things  to  which  certificates  had  previ- 
ously been  awarded.  From  Mr.  Thompson,  VVal- 
ton  'Grange,  Stone,  Staffs,  came  a  very  distinct 
form  of  Odontoglossum  Rossi  majus  called  Ste- 
vensi,  the  spikes  of  which  were  longer,  with  more 
flowers  thereon,  thus  adding  to  the  effect ;  the 
spotting  and  marking  were  of  a  dirtinct  shade  of 
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lake,  much  brighter  than  in  the  ordinary  form. 
From  the  same  source  came  La;lia  anceps  alba, 
Odontoglossum  Andersonianum,  a  pale  straw-col- 
oured variety,  and  a  form  of  O.  Alexandra'.  Jlr. 
Fincken,  Hojiand  Hall,  Barnsle}',  also  showed 
forms  of  Odontog-lcssum  Ros.si  majus ;  one  called 
Finckenianum  was  a  light  variety  ;  another  called 
rubescens  was  much  darker,  being  of  a  ruby-red 
shade  in  the  markings  ;  the  latter  was  the  finer  of 
the  two.  From  Mr.  Evans,  Forde  Abbey,  Chard, 
came  good  spikes  of  Lselia  anceps  and  others  of 
Coelogyne  eorrugata,  a  species  which  comes  very 
near  to  C.  ocellata.  Hybrid  Cypripediums  «ere 
shown  by  Mr.  Hollington,  Entield.  C  Browni, 
an  extra  large  flower,  is  after  C.  Chas.  Canham, 
but  of  a  deeper  colour,  one  of  the  parents  pro- 
bably being  different  ;  another  called  C.  Chappelli 
is  after  C.  Lawrenceanum,  but  no  real  improvement 
thereon,  the  extra  length  of  the  flower-stem  not 
adding  to  its  beauty  :  and  C.  Martini,  after  C. 
venustum,  is  decidedly  better  and  larger.  Mr. 
F.  Moore,  Botanic  (iardens,  Glasnevin,  sent  Cy- 
perorchis  elegans,  bearing  pale  greenish  yellow 
flowers  ;  also  Bolbophyllum  comosum,  a  singular 
looking  Orchid. 

Me.ssrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  showed  Cypripedium 
Niobe,  well  known  as  one  of  the  mo.=t  beautiful 
hybrids  :  C.  Germinyanum,  a  very  distinct  hybrid 
with  richly  coloured  flowers,  and  C.  Lathamianum. 
Sophro-C'attleya  V'eitchi  was  well  represented, 
also  Epidendrum  Endrosio-Wallisi.  Uendrobium 
euosmum,  with  large  flowers  almost  devoid  of 
colour,  save  a  faint  flush  and  a  dark  blotch  on 
the  lip,  was  also  shown,  and  a  form  thereof  called 
D.  euosmum  roseum,  which  shows  the  diversity 
of  colours  in  the  hybrids  of  the  same  cross.  Mr. 
Staffer  on  this  occasion  sliowed  Cypripedium 
Lucienianum  suporbum  (C.  villosum  x  C.  lenan- 
thum  superbiim),  the  dorsal  sepal  of  which  was 
very  fine.  La-lia  Euterpe,  a  small  flowering 
hybrid  from  the  same  source,  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered an  adv.ance,  but  Cypripedium  Edwardi 
superbum  is  decidedly  so  (C.  Fairrieanum  x 
C.  superbiens),  the  vinous  purple  of  the  dorsal 
sepal  being  the  finest  feature.  C  Distinction 
(C.  Boxalli  X  C.  insigne  piinctatum  violaceum) 
carries  with  it  the  distinct  features  of  both  its 
parents.  C.  Ariadne  (C.  Spicerianum  x  C.  selli- 
gerum  majus)  has  also  very  distinctive  features;  it 
is  a  fine  hybrid  to  which  a  certificate  has  been 
awarded.  From  Mr.  Bevan,  Trent  Park,  Barnet 
(gardener,  Mr.  Lees),  came  a  (juite  distinct  form 
of  Dendrobium  Pliahtnopsis  Schroederianum  with 
pure  white  sepals  and  petals,  and  the  smallest 
amount  of  vinous-purple  veining  upon  the  lip : 
this  will  probably  be  seen  again  when  the  plant 
gains  strength.  Mr.  Goulten  showed  Cypripedium 
Goultenianum,  a  hybrid  partaking  much  of  C. 
barbatum  nigrum,  its  parentage  being  C.  callosum 
X  C.  Curtisi.  Mr.  De  Barri  Crawshay,  Seven- 
oaks,  sent  a  selection  from  his  well-known  choice 
collection  of  Odontoglossums,  compri.sing  on  this 
occasion  0.  Andersonianum  lobatum,  a  very  fine 
form  with  a  very  i)ale  straw  ground  colour  and 
chocolate  markings,  and  0.  Ruckerianum  (Craw- 
shay's  var.)  with  ruby  spotting  and  bars  on  a 
light  rosy  ground.  La-lia  Crawshayana,  a  near 
ally  of  L.  anceps,  but  darker,  was  also  included. 

Mr.  Cookson  included  in  his  exhibit  nf  hybrid 
Calanthes  another  seedling,  C.  Phcebe  (C.  Veitchi 
X  C.  nivalis),  darker  in  colour  than  the  first 
named  parent,  the  labellum  larger  ;  it  might  be 
called  C.  Veitchi  major.  C.  Sybil,  a  pure  white 
variety,  a  hybrid  between  C.  vestita  var.  X  C. 
nivalis,  had  hardly  sufficient  texture  in  the 
flowers.  Mr.  Appleton,  Weston-super-Mare, 
showed  a  beautiful  example  of  Cattleya  Wal- 
keriana  with  deep  rosy  lilac  flowers,  the  li[) 
having  darker  veins  of  the  same.  Odontoglossum 
Alexandra',  a  pure  white  form,  save  the  golden 
blotch  on  the  lip,  from  the  same  source,  is  a 
charming  vaiiety.  Lielia  albida  and  L.  a.  sul- 
phurea  were  also  staged,  as  well  as  a  good  spike 
of  Oncidium  pra-textum.  From  Mons.  Linden, 
Brussels,  came  a  few  excellent  Orchids,  arriving, 
however,  unfortunately,  too  late  in  the  day  for 
any  award  to  be  made.  These  included  Maxil. 
laria  Linden*,  white,  with  orange  on  lip ;  a  dis- 


tinct-looking Zygopetalum,  and  an  excellent  form 
of  Odontoglossum  Andersonianum,  &c. 

Floral  Committee. 

No  first-class  certificates  were  awarded  at  this 
meeting,  and  only  two  awards  of  merit  were 
made.     These  went  to 

C.iRx.iTioN  John  Peter  Rrnrs. — A  fine  look- 
ing variety  of  the  Tree  section,  with  bright  scarlet 
flowers,  large  and  full.  From  Mr.  Whillans, 
Blenheim  Gardens,  Woodstock. 

Carnation  Sir  H.  Calcrakt,  to  whicli  the 
same  award  had  previously  been  made  when  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Jennings,  Ascott  Gai-dens,  Leighton 
Buzzard.  It  is  a  very  fine,  intensely  bright  scarlet 
of  large  size  and  a  very  full  flower  ;  also  of  the 
Tree  section.     From  Mr.  Whillans. 

Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  sent  a 
miscellaneous  group  of  flowering  and  fine-foliaged 
plants,  comprising  several  good  jilants  of  Odonto- 
glossum grande  freely  flowered,  Azalea  mollis, 
Cyclamens,  Ericas,  double  Primulas,  Odonto- 
glossum gloriosum,  and  Zygopetalum  Mackayi, 
^^'itll  such  fine-foliaged  plants  as  Uracai-na  Dou- 
cetti,  choice  varieties  of  Bertolonias  in  good  form, 
Pavetta  borbonica,  and  Palms  (silver  Flora 
medal).  Mr.  N.  L.  Cohen,  Englefield  Green, 
Staines,  sent  splendid  examples  of  Freesia  re- 
fraota  alba  in  most  profuse  flower.  Finer  than 
these  are  very  rarely  seen,  the  spikes  being 
vigorous  and  l:iranching,  the  two  large  baskets 
full  of  plants  jn-oducing  a  lovely  effect.  The  size 
of  pots  in  which  these  were  grown  averaged  about 
.5  inches  in  diameter  (silver  Flora  medal). 

Messrs.  E.D.  Slnittleworth  &  Co.,  Peckham  Rye, 
exhibited  a  bright  grou|>  of  decorative  plants, 
prominent  amongst  which  were  several  excellent 
examples  of  Lily  of  the  Valley,  with  vigorous 
spikes  and  large  bells.  Of  fine-leaved  plants 
there  were  well-coloured  Dracaenas,  Pandanus 
Veitchi,  Phrynium  variegatum,  Rliapis  humilis, 
and  other  Palms  (silver  Banksian  medal).  The 
Hon.  W.  F.  1).  Smith,  Grecnlands,  Henley-on- 
Thames  (Mr.  Perkins,  gardener),  sent  some  fineh'- 
gi'own  Amaryllis  of  the  best  hybrids  antl  in  good 
variety  of  colour,  proving  that  the.se  grand  Ijulbous 
plants  are  amenable  to  early  forcing.  In  colour 
they  varied  from  scarlet,  orange-scarlet  and  dark 
red  to  the  light  varieties  \vith  darker  veinings 
and  reticulations.  With  these  was  included  a 
fine  mass  of  Dendrobium  nobile  ajid  fine-leaved 
plants  ,to  form  a  background  to  the  Amaryllis. 
Di-aciena  Douoetti  was  here  shown  in  beautiful 
condition  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  exhibited  a  splendidly- 
grown  group  of  Chinese  Primulas  of  their  choice 
strains  ;  one  called  Primrose  Day  had  a  distinct 
inner  ring  around  the  eye  of  pale  primrose  colour, 
the  edges  being  pure  white,  a  novel  combination. 
Crimson  Velvet,  a  fine  dark  scarlet ;  Dover  Cliffs, 
a  beautifully  fringed  white ;  Cannell's  Pink,  a 
good  form,  and  Invicta,  a  dark  crimson,  were 
the  best  (bronze  Banksian  med.al). 

Me.ssrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  sliowed  a  fine  panful 
of  the  fine  old  Fern,  Balantium  culcita,  a  variety 
worthy  of  far  more  attention  ;  these  plants  ex- 
hibited its  true  character.  Mr.  Wliillans  had 
anotlier  Carnation,  President  (.'arnot,  of  a  dark 
clove  colour,  not  sufficiently  bright  to  be  efl'ective. 
Mr.  Thomp.son,  Walton  (irnnge,  showed  Eucharis 
Stevensi,  whicli,  altliough  in  good  condition,  does 
not  compare  favourably  witli  the  good  old  E. 
aniazonica.  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son  sent 
Camellia  Takayana,  a  Jajianese  variet}',  coming 
near  to  the  old  C.  tricolor.  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
.Sons  had  three  baskets  of  a  distinct  type  of 
Cliinese  Primulas  witli  Moss-curled  foliage  ;  those 
having  double  flowers  |>romisu  well,  mon!  par- 
ti<'ularly  tliat  with  Mlac-jiink  blooms,  which  were 
large  and  quite  double,  tlie  j^rowth  being  slurfly 
and  compact.  -Another  form  v\  itli  pure  wliite 
flowers  .and  a  similar  habit  also  promises  to  be  an 
ac(|uisition  ;  the  other  had  sim|ile  flowers,  remind- 
ing one  of  the  ohl  species,  but  tho  foHage  was 
extremely  pretty.  Fern-like  in  form.  The  Right 
Hon.  Jos.  Chamberlain  exhibited  two  distinct 
forms  of  the  large-flowering  Anthuriums.  one 
,  light  and  the  other  a  dark  variety.     Mr.  Moore, 


of  (ilasnevin,  sent  Cyrtanthus  flavescens,  a  beau- 
tiful pale  yellow  species.  An  improved  form  of 
Primula  obconica  with  larger  flowers  and  of  a 
deeper  shade;  P.  floribunda,  with  small  pale 
yellow  blooms:  and  P.  Marchioness  of  Exeter,  one 
of  tlie  best  doubles,  as  well  as  a  bright  decorative 
Amaryllis  called  Prince  of  Orange  came  from  Mr. 
Evans,  Forde  Aliliey,  (.'hard.  Mr.  Owen,  of 
Maidenhead,  exhibited  Cluysanthemums,  chiefly 
of  the  Japanese  types. 

Fruit   Committee. 

Tlic  exhibits  before  this  committee  comprised 
seedling  Apples,  Oranges,  Grapes,  and  a  few 
vegetables.  A  very  fine  dish  of  the  Navel  Orange 
was  .sent  by  Mr.  J.  Dumble,  The  (Jardens,  Picton 
Castle,  Haverfordwest ;  these  were  from  young 
trees  imported  from  Brazil.  The  fruits  were  very 
large,  with  a  depressed  stalk,  rich  and  juicy. 
They  had  been  gathered  from  a  tree  carrying  two 
dozen  fruits  in  a  1.5-incli  pot.  Fruit  set  in 
February  and  again  in  July,  the  latter  fruits 
being  the  better.  Mr.  P."  Crowley,  Waddon 
House,  Croydon,  exhibited  the  root  of  Coloc.asia 
esculenta,  both  cooked  and  raw.  When  ground 
and  boiled  witli  milk  it  is  said  to  be  very 
strengthening,  and  much  used  by  the  Sandwich 
Islanders.  Mr.  W.  C.  Leach,  Albury  Park 
Gardens,  Guildford,  sent  a  nice  .stand  of  Grapes, 
the  varieties  being  Mrs.  Pearson  (two  bunches) 
and  three  bunches  of  Lady  Downe's.  A  bronze 
Banksian  medal  was  awarded.  He  also  sent  a 
new  seedling  Apple  named  Warkworth  Castle, 
a  \aricty  of  considerable  merit,  firm  and  of  good 
flavour,  and  the  Albury  Park  Nonsuch,  a  variety 
certificated  last  year,  and  valuable  for  its  cooking 
tiualities.  Mr.  H.  Bannister,  Cote  House  Gardens, 
Westbury-on-Trym,  sent  a  new  seedling  Apple, 
Standard-bearer,  much  like  a  Ribston  Pippin. 
This  was  thought  to  resemble  Cobham,  antl  the 
award  was  held  over  in  order  to  compare  it  with 
this  at  the  next  meeting.  Tlie  Rev.  H.  Brewster, 
South  Kelsey  Rectory,  Lincoln,  sent  a  seedling 
Apple,  which  was  past  its  best.  Mr.  Barron 
brouglit  up  a  nice  example  of  the  Christmas 
Drumhead  Cabbage,  which  was  given  an  award 
of  merit  at  the  last  meeting.  Mr.  Lu:ich  ex- 
hiliited  a  new  Cabbage  named  Union  Jack. 
From  the  same  exhibitor  were  sent  Standard- 
bearer  and  Major  Clarke's  Red  Celeries.  Mr. 
Osman,  Commercial  Street,  E. ,  exliibited  a  new 
worm  and  slug  trap  for  inserting  in  the  soil. 
This  the  committee  commended. 


GARDENERS'  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 

The  fifty-fifth  .annual  meeting  was  held  at  Simp- 
son's, Strand,  W.C,  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch  (treasurer) 
presiding.  After  the  confirm.ation  of  the  minutes 
of  the  special  general  and  the  annual  meetings  of 
last  year,  Mr.  ti.  J.  Ingram  read  the  report  of  the 
committee  and  the  balance  sheet,  wliicli  had  been 
certified  to  by  theappointed  auditors  — Messrs.  T. 
Manning,  .T.  Swift,  and  .lessc  Willard.  By  the 
report  itaffords  us  much  pleasure  to  state  that  the 
last  annual  dinner,  presided  over  bj'  Baron 
Schro'der,  was  a  decieled  financial  success,  whilst 
the  other  receijits  are  showing  a  stead}'  increase. 
An  auxiliary  has  been  started  at  Bristol,  which 
was  inaugurated  by  the  attendance  of  Mr.  H.  ,T. 
Veitch  and  Mr.  (i.  J.  Ingram  during  the  past 
summer,  and  its  result  was  most  encouraging  in 
every  way.  This,  it  is  to  be  earnestly  hopexl,  will 
be  but  tlie  forerunner  of  many  more  sucli  gather- 
ings ;  it  IS  a  new  depai'ture  well  worthy  of  tlie 
objects  the  committee  have  in  view,  and  it  sliould 
most  undoubterlly  be  the  means  of  ganleneis  tak- 
ing more  intcicst  in  the  institution.  Tliis  is 
only  reasonable  when  it  i.-^  taken  into  con- 
sideration that  tlieir  welfare  is  bound  up 
in  the  institution  which  exists  only  for  their 
benefit  or  that  of  their  widows.  During  the 
past  year  thirteen  ]>ensioners  have  died,  but 
the  committee  decided  to  elect  fifteen  at  this 
meeting,  being  two  more  than  were  on  the  funds 
at  the  last  annuid  meeting,  besides  which  three 
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widows  of  the  deceased  pensioners  succeed  their 
late  husbands,  this  bringing  the  increase  up  to 
five.  In  doing  this  the  committee  liope  to  receive 
additional  support  in  increased  annual  subscrip- 
tions, otherwise  another  year  the  number  elected 
must  not  then  show  any  further  increase.  The 
number  of  candidates  at  this  election  was  thirty- 
six,  of  which  number  twenty-four  must  wait  an- 
other year  before  they  can  agaui  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  gaining  their  desired  ends.  Taking  into 
consideration  that  there  possibly  may  be  an  in- 
creased number  of  candidates,  the  prospects  even 
then  are,  for  some  at  least,  remote.  It  should 
be  noted  that  this  is  the  first  election  at  which 
any  votes  have  been  added  to  the  previous  ones  of 
the  candidates  who  have  subscribed  to  the  funds 
from  four  to  fourteen  years.  This  addition  greatly 
aided  some  of  the  candidates  at  this  election. 

Mr.  N.  N.  Sherwood  at  the  supper,  which 
followed  the  annual  election,  stated  that  all  the 
funds  upon  the  receipt  side  showed  an  increase. 
Mr.  Sherwood  at  the  same  time  urged  the  friends 
jiresent  to  do  their  best  to  make  the  benefits  of  the 
institution  better  known.  The  total  income  of 
the  past  year,  he  stated,  was  £2700 :  of  this  sum 
the  amount  of  £796  was  received  for  moneys 
invested.  The  disbursements  of  the  year  in 
pensions  also  represent  nearly  the  same  sum, 
viz.,  £2700.  The  average  age  of  the  pensioners  is 
76  years  :  of  these  forty-five  are  over  82.  This 
fact  alone  is  surely  sufficient  to  draw  attention  to 
the  vast  good  the  institution  is  now  effecting 
amongst  the  aged  and  enfeebled  members  of  the 
profession. 

Referring  to  the  financial  report,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  receipts  from  annual  subscriptions 
amounted  to  £1287  ;  the  collecting  cards  to  £178  : 
the  dividends  to  £796  ;  these  are  the  chief  receiiits 
sa\e  the  dinner  receipts,  which  amounted  to 
£1467.  The  disbursement  in  pensions  has  been 
given,  the  other  being  made  u]i  of  working  expenses, 
with  a  balance  in  hand  of  £936,  the  greater  part 
being  on  deposit.  The  invested  funds  amount  to 
nearly  £28,000,  a  sum  none  too  large  to  meet  the 
demands  made  upon  the  institution.  The  success- 
ful candidates  by  election  at  this  meeting  were 
James  Burt,  age  63,  3327  votes  :  Tliomas  (iooch, 
age  77,  .30.51  ;  John  Comber  (totally  blind),  age 
62,  2992  ;  Margaret  Tindall,  age  70,  2934  ;  Wil- 
liam Pimplin,  age  71,  2655;  Emma  Kendall,  age 
72,  2620  ;  Sarah  Buckham,  age  74,  2655  :  John 
Mackay,  age  72,  2498  :  Jane  Eliza  Nicholls,  age 
67,  2346  ;  Ann  Harding,  age  63,  2321  ;  Richard 
King,  age  65,  2300  ;  Francis  Woodhams,  age  60, 
2209  votes.  The  three  pensioners  elected  without 
the  expense  and  trouble  of  a  contested  election  were 
John  .Jobson,  J.  Webb  and  LydiaBulman.  The  total 
number  of  votes  recorded  for  all  the  candidates  was 
52,317  votes,  thus  showing  the  vast  amount  of  work 
to  be  gone  through  by  the  scrutineers.  Mr.  H.  J. 
Veitch  was  thanked  for  his  past  arduous  services 
as  treasurer,  and  unanimously  re-elected  to  that 
office.  Mr.  <;.  ,T.  Ingram  was  also  re-elected  as 
secretary,  being  likewise  thanked  for  his  diligent 
and  painstaking  work  in  the  carrying  out  of  his 
duties.  The  auditors  were  re-appointed,  as  ^^■ere 
the  arbitrators — Messrs.  .J.  S.  Buck,  Crane,  Hig- 
gins,  Alexander,  and  Gould.  Five  of  the  retiring 
members  of  committee  were  re-elected,  viz., 
Messrs.  J.  Douglas,  W.  Denning,  J.  Laing,  N. 
Sherwood,  and  G.  Wythes  ;  the  two  other  vacan- 
cies occurring  by  rotation  or  otherwise  were  filled 
by  the  election  of  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  and  J.  Her- 
bert Veitch.  It  .should  be  mentioned  that  the 
attendance  of  the  committee  during  the  year 
clearly  shows  the  interest  they  take  in  the  work 
entrusted  to  their  care,  the  average  attendance 
being  fifteen. 


The  weather  in  West  Herts.— A  singu- 
larly mild  week  for  mid-winter,  both  during  the 
daytime  and  at  night.  On  three  days  the  tempera- 
ture in  Ehade  rose  to  ST,  while  on  no  night  did 
the  exposed  thermometer  indicate  more  than  3'  of 
frost.  The  temperature  of  the  ground  at  2  feet 
deep  now  stands  at  41',  and  at  the  depth  of  1  foot 
at  42°- -or  respectively  4  and  8'  warmer  than  at 
the  beginning  of  the  week.     Some  rain  has  fallen 


on  each  of  the  last  ten  days,  and  to  the  total 
amount  of  about  1  inch.  On  Friday  the  sun  was 
shining  brightly  for  five  hours.— E.  M.,  Berk- 
hamsted.  


GARDEN   VARIETIES   OF   TULIPA 

GESNERIANA. 

In  reply  to  "  F.  W.  B.,"  I  did  not  lay  any  blame 
upon  Mr.  Jones  ou  account  of  his  Tulip  draw- 
ing. I  only  made  some  remarks  ou  jiainting 
florists'  floweis  in  order  to  prevent,  on  the  part 
of  the  lovers  of  English  florists'  Tulips,  a  false 
judgment  on  the  Tulijis  rejiresented.  I  was 
very  glad  to  hear  from  "  F.  W.  B."  that  he  is 
fond  of  these  late-flowering  Tulips  and  admires 
Mr.  Jones'  plate,  for  so  do  I.  I  was  also  much 
pleased  to  hear  from  Mr.  Jones  that  he  likes 
the  "  pretty  blue  base  of  the  flowers."  I  quite 
agree  with  jlr.  Jones  as  well  as  with  "  F.  W.  B." 
iu  tliese  matters.  A  well  -  known  English 
florist,  however,  and  some  others,  too,  perhaps, 
do  not  like  the  Darwin  Tulips,  judging  them 
from  their  florists'  standpoint.  They  wish  to 
see  Tulips  of  a  certain  fixed  shape,  having 
petals  of  a  certain  form,  and  showing  white 
bases  instead  of  blue  ones.  As  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  taste  for  late  florists'  Tulips  is  becom- 
ing more  general  in  England  than  it  has  hither- 
to'been,  I  thought  it  desirable  to  say  something 
about  the  question  of  looking  at  florists'  flowers 
and  painting  them,  as  quite  evidently  the 
lovers  of  the  English  florists'  Tulips  would  not 
care  for  Darwin  Tulips  if  they  knew  them  only 
from  Mr.  Jones'  plate.  I  do  not  like  florists' 
flowers,  not  even  the  Haarlem  Hyacinths. 

As  to  the  name  "Darwin  Tulips."  "  F.  W.  B." 
has  no  right  to  surmise  that  it  was  selected  for 
trade  purjjoses.  There  exist  at  least  three 
diflerent  strains  of  late-flowering  breeder  Tulips, 
the  English,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Flemish.  The 
English  and  Dutch  breeders  have  round  flowers 
with  broad  petals,  the  flowers  of  the  Flemisli 
Tulips  being  much  longer  and  the  colour  more 
lirilliant  and  dazzling.  The  Flemish  breeder 
Tulips  had  not  been  introduced  into  the  trade 
before  our  firm  purchased  the  last  collection  iu 
existence,  which  had  been  the  property  of  the 
same  family  for  over  a  century.  This  collec- 
tion has  been  improved  and  brought  to  its  pre- 
sent perfection  by  careful  selection  according  to 
Darwin's  theory  (1),  and  as  this  strain  is  distinct 
from  other  collections  of  late-flowering  breeder 
Tulips,  our  firm  suggested  a  special  name  for 
the  new  race.  The  permission  to  name  them 
in  honour  of  the  great  scientist  was  most  kindly 
given  by  Prof.  Francis  Darwin  in  the  following 
terms  : — • 

If  my  father  had  been  alive  I  am  sure  he 
would  willingly  have  consented  to  your  proposal, 
and  I  think  I  may  safely  answer  for  the  other 
members  of  the  family,  who  I  am  sure  will  feel 
pleased,  as  I  do,  at  the  spirit  and  manner  in 
which  you  propose  to  name  your  new  strain. 

It  seems  superfluous  to  add  anything  to  the 
above.  The  name  Darwin  Tulips  is  to  be  ]ire- 
ferred  to  the  name  given  liy  the  editor  in  the  title 
of  my  notes  in  The  G.^.RnKN  of  December  9 
(2).  There  is  so  much  confusion  aliout  the  origin 
of  garden  Tulips,  that  it  is  quite  impo.ssible  to 
state  if  our  ]iresent  Tulips  are  garden  forms  of 
the  typicjil  Tulipa  Gesneriana  or  not,  and  quite 
evidently  the  blood  of  more  than  one  other 
wild  species  has  been  intermixed  in  the  ofl- 
spring  (3).— Eknst  H.  Krelage. 

*,•  1.  The  fact  that  the  ''-florhts'''  Tulips  of 
Europe  ivere  brought  to  perfection  long  before  Bar- 
win's  day  should  prevent  so  rash  a  statement  being 
made. 

•2  The  name  of  Darn-in.  or  any  other,  should  not 
be  given   to   a  group         t  iese  plants  already  well 


hnon-n.  It  would  be  right  to  give  it  to  any  new 
variety,  but  it  ivoidd  be  as  wise  to  give  the  forms  of 
Potato  a  new  general  name  as  to  call  these  Tulips 
Darwin  Tulips. 

3.  Ihere  need  be  no  confusion  at  all  about  the 
origin  of  garden  Tulips  of  the  florists'  rafe,  which 
are  all  varieties  of  T.  Gesneriana,  a  well-marhed 
species,  and  quite  distinct  from  the  earlier  or  bed- 
ding Tulips.  If  any  additiwial  popular  name  is 
wanted  for  these  Tulips,  it  should  be  that  of  Qesner. 
—Ed. 

Notes  of  the  Week. 


Iris  Histrio. — I  bring  you  the  first  Iris  which 
has  bloomed  this  j  ear  at  Oakwood,  I.  Histrio.  I 
hoped  the  flower  would  have  been  out  on  the  first 
day  of  the  year,  but  the  hard  frost  checked  it  and 
it  did  not"  open  till  the  1.3th.  The  plants  are 
protected  by  dried  reeds  in  frosty  weather. — 
Geor<;e  F.  Wilson. 

Compton  Winyates  in  the  fllustrated  London 
Xttr.-f. — We  regret  to  see  some  bad  examples  of 
modern  so-called  engraving  of  this  old  place  in 
the  lUuxtrated  London  Xea-^:  of  January  13.  Some 
of  the  cuts  are  modern  processes,  as  that  of  the 
courtyard,  without  the  slightest  resemblance  to 
the  place ;  so  of  the  moat,  by  the  Meisenbach 
process,  a  wild  absurdity. 

Imitation  berries  for  decoration.  —  In 
several  instances  in  church  decorations  last 
Christmas  we  noticed  the  use  of  artificial  berries, 
wool  for  snow,  and  various  other  de\ices  to  imi- 
tate natural  things.  This  is  a  mistake,  and  such 
paltry  contrivances  are  at  once  evident.  It  is  far 
better  to  have  only  green  leaves  than  a  mass  of 
sham  lierries  and  wool. 

Flowers  at  Glasnevin. — ilr.  F.  W.  Moore 
writing  to  us  from  Glasnevin  on  Jan.  11  says: 
"  A  gloriously  bright  and  mild  day  to-day.  The 
first  Snowdrop  is  open,  Chimonanthus  fragrans 
and  Lonicera  Standishi  scent  the  air  all  round 
them,  and  on  ri\er  banks  there  is  abundance  of 
winter  Heliotrope.  Ericii  mediterranea  and  E. 
carnea  alba  also  are  in  flower.  So  you  see  we  are 
not  witliout  signs  of  spring." 

Winter-flowering  Honeysuckles.— On  a 
mild  winter  day  the  two  fragrant  -  flowered 
Honeysuckles,  Lonicera  Standishi  and  L.  fragran- 
tissima,  are  soon  detected  by  their  sweet  scent, 
tjuite  as  strong  as  that  of  the  Honeysuckle  of  the 
hedgerows.  They  are  bushes  rather  than  climbers, 
and  very  pleasing  against  a  wall.  True,  they  are 
not  effective,  but  the  quietly  coloured  flowers  are 
so  sweet  and  agreeable  in  mid-winter,  that  against 
a  sheltered  wall  these  Honeysuckles  are  well 
worth  planting. 

Cytisus  proliferiis  var.  palmensis  is  a  beau- 
tiful plant  in  bloom  in  the  greenhouse  at  Kew. 
It  is  very  graceful,  and  the  pure  Mhite  Pea-like 
floweis  are  produced  profusely  along  the  shoots, 
the  stems  attaining  a  height  of  from  2  feet  to  4 
feet.  The  type  is  a  native  of  Teneriffe,  and  intro- 
duced over  100  j-ears  ago,  but  little  is  seen  of  it 
in  gardens.  One  notices  such  a  plant  even  more 
now,  as  at  this  season  of  the  year  flowers  are 
scarce  outdoors  and  in  the  house,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  thestereotyi)ed  forced  things. 

Bomarea  Carderi. — This  is  flowering  freely 
in  the  succulent  lidiise  at  Kew.  It  is  not  one  of 
the  showiest  of  climbers,  but  the  flowers  indi- 
vidually are  of  extreme  beauty,  bell-shaped,  a 
little  over  2  inches  in  length,  and  at  the  mouth, 
so  to  say,  about  an  inch  across.  They  are  pro- 
duced in  a  large  terminal  cyme,  the  three  outer 
.seo-ments  of  the  perianth  of  a  ])inkish  colour,  the 
inner  ones  Ijlotched  with  quite  a  chocolate  tone. 
It  requires  a  warm  greenhouse  temperature,  and 
when  planted  out  grows  with  comparative  freedom. 

Hellebores  as  cut  flowers.— A  delightful 
flower  for  cutting  at  this  time  is  the  Christmas 
Rose,  and  the  best  leafage  to  use  with  it  is  th»t 
of  the  Mahonia,  the  rich  bronzy  chocolate  colour 
brinuins  out  the  clear  whiteness  of  the  Hellebore. 
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It  would  be  better  if  less  reliance  were  sometimes 
placed  upon  Maiden-hair  Fern— useful,  of  course, 
but  not  essential,  as  such  things  as  the  Mahonia 
in  the  case  of  Christmas  Roses  and  many  other 
flowers  give  a  si)lendid  contrast  or  association  of 
colours.  Used  with  Marie  Louise  Violets,  an  eSect 
impossible  with  Fern  fronds  is  got. 

Carnation  Tidal  Wave.-Herewith  I  send 
you  a  bloom  of  this  Carnation  from  a  plant  out  of 
a  latch  I  received  last  June  from  a  friend  in 
Canada.  The  plants  came  through  the  post. 
Most  of  them  grew,  and  are  now  good  plants 
coming  into  bloom.  They  are  all  free-bloomers, 
and  not  of  that  tall-growing  habit  that  needs 
so  much  staking.  I  have  them  growing  in  a 
vinery  at  rest.  As  you  will  observe,  it  is  a  very 
tuJl  bloom,  but  it  does  not  split.— John  Crook, 
I' on  It  Ahljey. 

*♦*  A  rather  small,  but  beautifully  coloured 
flower,  being  rich  ])ink,  with  not  the  slightest 
signs  of   bursting.— Ell. 

Colocasia  esculenta  for  food.— The  use  of 
this  as  a  cool-house  plant  is  well  known,  and  it  is 
one  of  our  best  plants  for  sub-tropical  work,  on 
account  of  its  noble  foliage.  It  is  also  known 
under  the  name  of  Caladium  esculentum.  The 
roots  were  shown  this  week  at  the  meetino-  of  the 
K.H.b  prepared  for  food,  and  from  conversation 
with  those  who  are  acquainted  with  its  habitat, 
the  bandwich  Islands,  it  is  there  much  esteemed 
as  an  article  of  diet.  Those  persons  who  have 
partaken  of  it  as  prepared  by  the  natives  have 
tound  it  most  refreshing  and  palatable.  WJien 
cooked  with  milk  it  much  re.sembles  blancmange, 
and  is  far  from  unpleasant  at  first  taste.  The 
dry  Hour  much  resembles  tine  oatmeal.  It  is  an 
old  plant,  having  been  in  this  country  many  years, 
but  so  far,  I  never  remember  its  roots  having  been 
used  for  food.— (i.  Wvthks. 

Wild  gardening.  —  We  notice  that  bulb 
merchants  are  arlvertising  mixtures  of  Narcissus 
tor  wild  gardening— no  doubt  the  residuum  of 
their  sales-but  making  u.se  of  such  stuff-  is  not 
wild  gardening.  For  that  we  should  always  deal 
with  distinct  things  which  we  know  the  effect  of, 
and  knowing,  place  so  that  they  will  ever  after- 
wards  take  care  of  themselves.  In  Nature  we 
°°  "°t  see  promiscuous  mi.xtures  of  this  kind, 
and,  should  we  attempt  it  in  gardens  or  pleasure 
ground.s,  they  would  destroy  half  the  charms  of 
the  wild  garden,  some  of  which  lie  in  a  succession 
ot  effects,  one  species  succeeding  the  other 
charmingly  among  the  Narcissus  during  several 
months  in  the  spring.  It  is  also  sometimes 
important  and  delightful  to  emphasise  a  family 
or  a  kind  in  certain  places,  as,  for  instance,  in 
our  own  planting  we  put  many  forms  allied  to  the 
common  English  Daftbdil  beside  a  lake,  while  the 
loet  s  are  in  quite  a  diff-erent  position. 

A  beautiful  Witch  Hazel.- Some  three 
weeks  ago  I  brought  you  a  spray  of  Azara  integri- 
foha  from  the  open  air.  Here,  from  the  same 
garden,  is  another  pretty  winter  flowerer, 
Haniamelis  virginica.  It  has  two  kinds  of  flower  ; 
the  first,  appearing  in  November,  has  not  the  red 
centres  of  the.se,  and  comes  on  different,  generally 
the  upper,  branches.  The  lower  branches' are  now 
covered  with  the  second  kind  of  bloom.  I  have 
not  e-xamined  the  structural  diff-erence  with  the 
microscope.  We  are  having  a  splendid  season, 
hnowdiops  began  to  flower  on  December  20.  The 
later  Christmas  Roses  are  now  on— H.  orientalis, 
guttatus,  &c. ;  Dapline  Mezereum  just  beginning, 
ajid  Rhododendron  Nobleanum  has  the  start  of 
K.  pr:eco,\  and  dahuricum  by  several  weeks.— 
Hkrheut  M.a.xwej.l,  The  Airlvur,  WhavphilL 
t>  fj/oiiK/urc. 

***  A  lovely  and  singular  flower.  These  bushes 
wil   prove  precious  additions  to  our  hardy  shrubs. 

Roses  and  the  recent  frost. -It  is  not  often 
we  experience  such  a  complete  and  sudden  chanrre 
as  that  which  ushered  in  the  new  year.  Froln 
mild  and  damp  weather  there  was  a  change  to  a 
dry  and  piercingly  cold  atmosphere.  Twenty- 
six  degrees  and  30"  were  the  lowest  readings, 
but  a  neighbour  had  ar,\'.     Ah  our  ccldeet  read- 


ings were  accompanied  by  north-east  winds  the 
wood  of  Roses  was  much  pinched,  far  more  so 
than  if  the  atmosphere  had  been  quiet.  Our 
houses  are  rather  exposed,  and  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult to  keep  frost  out  in  face  of  keen  wind  and  so 
low  a  temperature.  It  is  much  too  early  to  note 
the  full  extent  of  damage,  but  I  find  Ethel  Brown- 
low  and  Mme.  Cusin,  with  La  Boule  d'Or  severely 
injured.  When  the  frost  has  been  gone  another 
week  I  will  look  round  more  closely  and  make  a 
report.  Some  Banksians  and  Fortune's  Yellow, 
although  ujion  the  south  side  of  a  hedge,  are 
showing  badly  for  next  jear.  Rosa  rugosa  is 
apparently  (juite  unaffected  ;  in  fact,  the  buds  of 
this  are  swelling  and  seem  on  the  point  of  burst- 
ing into  new  growth,  notwithstanding  the  sharp 
wintry  weather.— R.,  Urk field. 

Late  Chrysanthemums.— Of  these  I  grow 
about  TOO  plants,  two  thirds  for  large  blooms — not 
for  exhibition,  but  for  house  decoration,  as  large 
blooms  are  more  in  favour  here  for  the  purpose 
than  small  ones— the  remainder  for  sprays  of 
smaller  blooms.  I,  in  common  with  many  others, 
feared  all  would  be  early  ;  however,  they  proved 
to  be  quite  as  late,  if  not  later  than  usual,  and 
even  now  (Jan.  13)  I  have  a  nice  lot  of  useful 
blooms.  Princess  of  Teck  family,  Roseum  super- 
bum,  Golden  Gem,  Maggie  Mitchell,  (Uoriosum, 
Ada  Spaulding,  Mrs.  F.  Thomson,  Pelican,  &c., 
are  the  latest.  With  the  exception  of  some  of  the 
early  incur\'ed,  a  few  of  which  were  deformed  or 
split,  all  have  done  exceedingly  well  and  the  col- 
ours came  out  to  perfection  ;  in  tact,  the  size  and 
colour  w  ere  far  better  than  in  previous  years.  The 
advent  of  some  varieties  of  recent  introduction 
will  necessitate  a  considerable  thinning  out  of  the 
old  sorts.— J.  R.,  Tan-y-bwkh. 


Obituary. 


Mr.  W.  H.  Williams.— It  is  with  sincere  re- 
gret that  we  have  to  announce  the  death,  which 
took  place  at  liis  residence,  Parkhurst,  Salisbury, 
on  Sunday  last,  14th  inst.,of  Mr.  W.  H.  Williams  at 
the  age  of  31.  Deceased  was  the  principal  in  the 
firm  of  Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.,  with  which  he 
had  been  connected  for  the  past  fifteen  years. 
Rosarians  and  Dahlia  growers  will  have  |)leasant 
recollections  of  him,  as  he  endeared  himself  to  all 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  It  was  through  his 
instrumentality  that  the  Climbintj  Niphetos  Rose 
was  made  known  to  growers,  while  the  Cactus 
type  of  Dahlias  was  greatly  improved  by  him. 
He  had  been  secretary  to  the  Wilts  Horticultural 
Society  ever  since  its  resuscitation,  about  ten 
years  ago,  and  which  office  he  filled  with  credit  to 
himself  and  satisfaction  to  all  connected  with  the 
same.  He  leaves  a  widow  and  one  child  to  mourn 
his  loss. 


Destroyers. 


VOLES. 
Wh.vt  destructive  little  animals  these  are.  The 
other  day,  in  removing  a  heap  of  Carrots,  five  full- 
grown  voles  were  killed.  This  occurred  just 
previous  to  the  spell  of  severe  weather  so  recently 
experienced.  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  Carrots 
had  been  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  them,  judging 
by  the  way  they  had  been  eaten.  Finding  their 
supply  of  food  gone  in  one  quarter,  they  betook 
themselves  to  a  large  bed  of  Parsley  grown  on  an 
outside  Vine  border,  which  they  soon  cleared, 
eating  it  as  bare  as  possible.  The  Parsley  was 
covered  with  old  glass  lights,  and  in  severe 
weather  was  further  protected  by  mats.  When 
the  spell  of  severe  weather  set  in  we  gathered  a 
quantity  of  Parsley,  and  placed  it  in  a  cool  room 
in  water  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  frcciuently  un- 
covering. It  was  after  the  lapse  of  these  few  days 
that  we  found  the  Parsley  all  gone.  As  previously 
stated,  the  I'arsley  was  grown  on  an  outside  Vine 
border,  and  the  voles  could  get  access  to  the 
in^iile,  as  the  Vine  roots  ■verc  both  inside  and  out. 


The  house,  planted  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
was  quite  empty  and  thrown  open  to  all  weathers 
except  in  hard  frost.  I  pruned  the  Vines  a 
few  days  since,  and  to  my  astonishment  I  found 
one  Vine  quite  loose  at  "the  base.  On  further 
examining  it  I  found  it  entirely  eat«n  off  just 
below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  I  have  enclosed  the 
portion.  I  set  several  traps  (the  old  figure  4,  one 
that  is  hard  to  beat)  and  baited  them  with 
various  kinds  of  bait— toasted  cheese,  kernel  of 
nuts,  bits  of  Carrot,  ic- and  it  was  interesting 
to  note  that  only  the  Carrot  bait  -was  taken— con- 
clusive ])roof  that  voles  are  (juite  distinct  from 
the  mou.se  family  (Murida-),  but  which  they  very 
much  resemble.  The  long-tailed  field  mouse  I 
have  had  trouble  enough  with  in  previous  years, 
especially  in  the  spring  at  sowing  time,  but  this 
little  animal  is  quite  a  fresh  enemy.  It  is  really 
the  field  vole  (Arvicola  agrestis).  To  the  same 
species  belong  the  bank  vole  (A.  glariola)  and 
the  water-rat  (A.  amphibia),  that  is  making  such 
headway  here.  One  was  killed  in  the  Carnation 
bed  the  other  day.  Many  of  the  Carnations  were 
a  good  deal  eaten. 

There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  voles  come 
from  the  plantations,  where  I  am  told  they  are 
very  numerous.  Damp  and  low-lying  localities 
seem  most  suitable  to  them  ;  hence  the  local  names 
"  meadow  mouse '"  and  "  water  mouse."  In  con- 
nection with  this  little  rodent,  nothing  is  more 
remarkable  than  the  way  in  which  it  jjeriodically 
swarms,  overrunning  particular  districts  and  com- 
pletely devastating  the  jiastures.  As  recently  as 
1874-5  a  plague  of  this  kind  occurred  in  Wensr 
leydale,  a  district  commencing  only  a  few  miles 
from  here,  which  is  Airedale.  Itwoiild  beintere.st- 
ing  to  know  if  other  gardeners  have  this  season 
been  troubled  with  these  destructive  little  animals. 

Broughton  Hall.  John  Rainbow. 
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— William  Crump. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 
"  The  Rosarian's  Year-Book  "  for  1894. 
"  Glenny'a  Illustrated  Garden  Almanac  and  Floiist's 
Directory."     Ward,  Lock  and  Co. 


Uames  of  plants. — 6.  H. — Evidently  Lycaste 
Skinneri  Regin;i  ;    we   should  like   to   see   a    perfect 

flower,  as  the  one  sent  was  muoli  hrui.-^fd. IT.  }]'. 

— 1,  a  good  form  of   Oneidium  Forliesi ;   2,  worthless 

ir.  1\  J. — .Apparently  Odcntoglossum  Hunnewoll- 

ianuni. L.  ('.  B. — Erica  not  recogni-ul. C7.  H. 

.\phflandra    Roo/.li.- .7.    II.    IT. — 1,    Enmthi'imnii 

Andorsouiauum  ;  "2,  E.  llool^ori. ./.  F.-   Hutli  quito 

true V.   E.   ir.— Oneidium    triciuelrum.—      (■'.   ('. 

— Kpidondruni  ti^n^Innm. (»'.  L.  H. — 1,  Lielia  ancopa 

Williainst ;    2,  Odontoglossurn  sceptruni. T.  II. — 1, 

Ladia  nlbida  euipluirea;  2,  Odontoglossura  1  astila- 
bium. 

Names  of  fruit. — Miss  Rohinson. — Pear,  proba- 
bly   Josephine    de    Malines. if.    P.  —  Apple    not 

reirgi.isid. /.'.  Kcnrf.— T'enr  Vicar  of  Wintfield. 
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"This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  It  rather;  but 
The  Akt  itself  is  Nature." — Shalcespmrc. 


Ferns. 


FERNS  FOR  CUTTING. 
Since  foliage  lias  come  so  mucli  more  into  use 
for  all  kinds  of  decoration,  many  Ferns  which 
.were  not  previously  grown  for  the  purpose  have 
been  in  demand.  At  the  present  time,  with 
few  exceptions.  Ferns  are  not  grown  so  much 
as  they  deserve  to  l)e.  They  are  generally  con- 
sideri'd  too  fragile  and  to  shrivel  up  too  soon, 
but  if  properly  matured  fronds  are  used,  they 
will  last  as  well  as  almost  any  other  foli- 
age. In  using  cut  Fern,  if  it  is  lequired  to  last 
well,  the  fronds  should  be  cut  from  jilants 
which  have  been  grown  in  a  cool  house.  Tliey 
should  be  well  developed,  but  not  old  enough 
to  shed  their  spores.  I  like  to  confine  plants 
to  'moderately-sized  pots.  Plants  with  the  pots 
full  of  roots  make  harder  fronds  than  those 
growing  vigorously,  and  are  also  oi  a  brighter 
shade  of  green.  I  believe  it  is  owing  to  the 
light  green  fronds  lasting  so  much  better  than 
the  darker  ones  that  the  fronds  with  a  light 
shade  are  so  much  in  demand.  In  making  a 
selection  of  the  most  useful  sorts  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  mention  the  ordinary  Maiden-hair 
(Adiantum  cuueatum).  Though  .still  grown  in 
larger  quantities  than  any  other  Fern  for  cut- 
ting, it  is  not  quite  so  popular  as  formerly. 
A.  elegaus  supersedes  it  for  some  purposes, 
having  larger  and  more  sjireading  fronds,  with 
long  stems.  Well-matured  fronds  are  also  of 
a  soft  pale  green.  I  find  this  is  hardier,  and 
will  grow  well  where  cuneatimi  will  remain 
dormant.  I  noticed  thi.s  particularly  last 
winter.  I  had  a  quantity  of  each  sort  in  the 
same  house  ;  elegans  made  quite  a  good  grcnvth 
before  ouneatum  had  made  a  start.  A.  scutum 
is  a  tine  Fern  for  large  vases  and  stands  well. 
Lathami  may  also  be  recommended,  the  fronds 
being  more  drooping  than  those  of  scutum. 
A.  Farleyense  is  now  used  a  great  deal, 
but  it  would  be  of  no  use  unless  grown  fully 
exposed  to  the  light.  I  may  also  mention 
that  this  should  not  be  cut  too  hard  ;  if  only 
a  frond  or  two  is  taken  from  each  plant  the 
plants  will  keep  growing,  but  when  all  or  nearly 
all  are  cut,  the  jilants  will  be  a  long  time  before 
they  make  good  fronds  again.  A.  mundulum  is 
useful  where  small  fronds  are  required.  1  will 
add  one  more  Adiantum,  viz.,  Williamsi,  which 
shoidd  always  be  grown  in  a  cool  house.  Next 
to  the  Adiautums  the  Pterises  are  the  most  use- 
ful. Of  senulata  there  are  so  many  varieties 
which  may  ))e  regarded  as  equally  useful,  that  it 
may  be  l)ettertri  leave  the  selection  to  indivi- 
dual taste.  I  like  P.  serrulata  undulata,  a  rather 
dwarf  variety  with  long  narrow  pinn;«,  the  mar- 
gins of  which  are  undulated;  it  is  remarkably 
jiretty  for  small  vases.  Some  of  the  crested  va- 
rieties are  also  very  pretty,  as  serrulata 
densa,  the  heavy  tassels  of  which  droop  over, 
and  are  very  pn.'tty  for  tall  \ases.  For 
large  fronds  the  Chiswick  variety  of  serrulata 
major  should  be  grown.  P.  straminca  is  a  line 
Fern  for  cutting  :  the  fronds  are  light  and  last 
well.  P.  Victoria',  a  jiretty  variegated  Fern, 
may  be  recommended  ;  the  frr  nds  are  light  and 
elegant,  the  white  linear  maikmg  n.c  re  distinct 
than  in  any  other  Fern.  I  have  previously  sug- 
gested that  this  is  rather  a  delicate  Fern,  but   I 


now  tind  it  will  grow  as  freel)'  as  almost  an)'  of 
the  genus. 

Several  of  the  Davallias  may  be  included  in 
this  list.  D.  elegans  is  one  of  the  best,  as  it 
grows  freely  and  will  give  a  good  supply  of 
fronds.  D.  Mariesi  is  also  a  good  one  ;  the 
fronds  may  be  usetl  in  the  autumn,  and  are  very 
pretty  ;ifter  they  have  changed  to  a  pale  straw- 
colour.  Though  deciduous,  this  does  not  re- 
main dormant  long,  as  new  fronds  will  start 
almost  before  the  old  ones  are  off.  The 
pale  fronds  of  Davallia  (I/eucostegia)  im- 
mersa  are  very  jiretty.  To  get  the  pale  shade 
the  plants  must  be  grown  suspended  from  the 
roof,  where  they  get  plenty  of  light.  I  once  saw 
a  tine  specimen  of  this  exhibited,  but  it  had  evi- 
dently been  grown  in  the  shade,  for  the  fronds 
were  deep  green  and  not  nearly  so  attractive  as 
the  soft  pale,  almost  straw-coloured  ones  of 
plants  grown  close  to  the  roof. 

Some  of  the  Nephrolepises,  such  as  N.  pec" 
tinata,  philippinesis,  and  tuberosa  are  very  useful, 
and  will  give  a  lot  of  fronds.  For  the  large  trum- 
pet vases  the  fronds  of  some  of  the  larger  growing 
sorts,  as  N.  davallioides  furcans  or  the  beautiful 
N.  rufescens  tripinnatifida,  may  be  used.  Ony- 
chiuiii  japonicum  is  a  most  useful  Fern  ;  the 
finely  cut  fronds  work  in  well  and  are  very 
durable.  It  may  be  recommended  for  planting 
out  along  beside  a  walk  ;  if  partly  under  the 
stage  it  will  thrive  well  and  give  a  lot  of 
useful  material  for  decoration.  The  Gold  and 
Silver  Gymnograniinas  are  useful,  but  do  not 
last  quite  so  well  as  most  of  those  I  have 
referred  to.  Alston!  is  one  of  the  best,  the 
liright  golden  surface  showing  up  so  well. 
Tartarea  is  also  a  favourite  of  mine.  If  well 
matured  fronds  of  Notliocl,«ena  chiysophylla 
are  cut  and  drietl  hanging  up,  the  pinnules  will 
curl  up  and  have  the  ajipearance  of  tiny  golden 
balls.  I  have  used  these  arranged  with  dried 
Grasses,  and  the  effect  has  been  very  pleasing. 
The  silver  variety  nivea  is  hardly  distinct 
enough  in  its  whiteness,  having  rather  a  dirty 
appearance  when  dried. 

Lygodium  scaudeus,  or,  more  properly,  ja- 
ponicum (the  Climbing  Fern),  is  now  much  used. 
The  fronds,  if  grown  on  strings  and  kejit  tied 
from  time  to  time  so  as  to  keep  them  from 
getting  twisted  t(.)gether,  may  be  cut  with  the 
string  and  the  string  dra^vn  out,  or  sometimes 
the  string  is  uselul,  esjiecially  when  twining  the 
fronds,  round  biisket  handles  or  similar  work. 
Though  generally  grown  in  nurseries  as  scan- 
dens,  its  proper  name  is  japonicum,  the  true 
scandens  being  a  much  less  useful  Fern. 

A.  Hemsley. 


Ferns  from  Jamaica. — J.  Edmunds,  who  has 
just  returned  from  Jamaica,  sends  me  several  va- 
rieties of  Ferns  for  name.  He  has  brought  a  tine 
lot  home,  consi.stng  principally  of  Filmy  Ferns 
The  majoiity  of  the  Filmy  Ferns  from  .Jamaica 
will  tlirive  admirably  in  a  somewhat  cool  house. 
They  like  abundance  of  water  and  heavy  dew, 
and  in  the  summer  months  to  be  ke|it  in  a  tempe- 
rature of  CD'  or  (i'f  as  near  as  possible.  Tliey 
like  shade,  but  do  not  make  the  place  too  gloomy 
for  them  ;  all  sunshine  must,  however,  be  kept 
from  them.  The  spet'ies  with  creejiing  rhizomes 
thrive  best  u|ion  blocks  of  sanilstone.  No. 
1,  Hyni(i]ri|ihylluni  asplenioides,  is  a  pretty 
species  with  narrow,  slightly  divided  fronds, 
which  are  each  from  H  inches  to  10  inches  long.  It  is 
a  species  which  will  thrive  in  a  temperature  of  oU' 
during  the  winter.  No.  ■2,  Trichomanes  crispum, 
is  a  very  handsome  plant,  having  fronds  from  a 
foot  to  Is  inches  high.  These  are  pinnate  and  of 
a  bright  green.  No.  3  is  Trichomanes  pinnatum. 
It  is  a  tall  growing  plant  of  exquisite  beauty, 
having  fronds  a  foot  or  more  long,  proliferous  at 


the  apex.  No.  4,  Hymenophyllum  hirtellum,  is 
another  very  handsome  species,  growing  some 
12  inches  high,  with  thrice-divided  fronds,  which 
are  pale  green,  clothed  w-ith  soft  white  hairs. 
No.  ■),  H.  ciliatum,  is  a  somewhat  dw-arf  ])lant, 
seldom  exceeding  (i  inches  in  height,  and  often 
less.  It  w-ill  clothe  a  block  of  limestone  beauti- 
fully. No.  6,  H.  hirsutum,  is  a  pretty  small 
growing  species  from  3  inches  to  6  inches  high, 
once  divided.  It  does  not  like  any  water  on  its 
fronds.  No.  7,  Trichomanes  scandens,  is  a  fine 
species,  attaining  the  height  of  18  inches  to  20 
inches.  It  has  slender  liipinnate  fronds  of  a  very 
pale  green.  It  naturally  grows  on  the  branches 
of  trees,  and  will  do  so  under  cultivation. — Wm. 

HrOH  (ioWEli. 

Hardiness  of  Todea  and  Trichomanes.  - 

Readers  of  The  (i.iunEN  may  lie  interested  to 
know  that  these  delicate-looking  plants  aro 
much  hardier  than  they  are  usually  credited 
with.  I  was  greatly  astonished,  when  on  a  recent 
visit  to  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  at  Chelsea  during 
the  severe  frost,  to  tind  in  an  unheated  and  un- 
protected case  such  plants  as  Todea  superba, 
pellucida,  Fraseri,  and  grandipinnula,  the  lovely 
Killarney  Fern  ( Trichornanes  radicans)  and  its 
varieties",  the  curious  New  Zealand  kidney-shaped 
Fern  (Trichomanes  reniforme),  with  Hymenophyl- 
lum ciemissum,  nitens,  a'ruginosum,  and  others, 
all  deeply  embedded  in  ice.  My  astonishment  in- 
creased when  I  was  assured  that  this  was  not  an 
unusual  occurrence,  and  that  these  same  plants 
had  received  no  protection  whatever  for  the  last 
twelve  years,  during  which  time  they  have  fre- 
quently been  frozen  over  without  in  any  way 
having  been  injured.  It  is  only  when  the  fronds 
of  these  plants  are  frozen  in  a  dry  state  that  they 
sutler,  and  this  can  always  and  easily  be  obviated. 
This  is  undoubtedly  a  good  recommendation  for 
Filmy  Ferns  and  sliould  stimulate  their  culture. 
— Visitor, 


NORTH  AMERICAN  MAIDEN-HAIR 

FERNS. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  though  very  rich  in 
Ferns,  North  America  should  prfiduce  but  three 
Adiantums.  Even  one  of  these,  A.  capillus 
Veneris,  being  of  such  a  cosmopolitan  character 
as  to  be  founcl  wild  in  nearly  every  part  of  the 
globe,  from  the  British  Isles  and  Southern 
Europe  to  Africa,  Asia,  many  parts  of  India, 
&c.,  can  hardly  be  accepted  as  a  North  Ameri- 
can plant.  Of  the  other  two,  A.  a3m.arginatum 
and  A.  pedatum,  the  former,  which  is  popularly 
known  in  America  as  the  Californian  Maiden- 
hair Fern,  is  essentially  of  North  American 
origin,  being  only  found  growing  among  rocks 
and  in  canons,  both  moist  and  dry,  from  San 
Die~o,  Califcu-iiia,  to  Oregon  and  on  the  coast 
ranges,  but  apparently  unknown  east  of  them. 

A.  .EM.iRGix.iTUM.  — In  habit  and  in  dimensions 
this  somewhat  resembles  A.  capillus  Veneris, 
being,  like  that  species,  provided  with  thick, 
fleshy  rhizomes  of  a  scaly  nature  and  brown  col- 
our. In  general  appearance,  however,  as  well  as 
in  details,  it  is  essentially  distinct  from  A.  capil- 
lus Veneris  as  we  know  it  here,  for  its  pinnules  are 
sometimes  roundish,  but  more  frt(|uently  broader 
than  long,  so  as  to  be  semi-circular,  and  they  are 
sometimes  quite  kidney  -  shaped.  The  barren 
fronds  have  their  pinnules  most  distinctly  and 
beautifully  toothed— a  character  which  in  the  fer- 
tile fronds  is  not  so  apiiarent,  as  the  .'sharp  teeth 
are  found  only  at  the  extreme  sides  of  the  pin- 
nules. A.  a-marginatum  and  A.  capillus  ^'eneris 
luxuriate  under  tlie  ^amc  treatment,  the  tempera- 
ture of  an  intci-midiate  house,  oi-  at  the  lea.st  of  a 
good  warm  greenhouse,  being  that  which  suits 
them  best,  with  abundance  of  water  at  the  roots 
all  the  year  round  and  a  compost  of  two  |)arts 
peat  or  leaf-moidd  and  one  part  hbrous  loam,  in 
which  the  roots,  which  are  abundantly  produced, 
extend  freely. 

A.  I'Eu.viUJi,  or,  as  it  is  popularly  called  either 
the  Bird's-foot-shaped  or  the  Canadian  Maiden- 
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hair  Fern,  is  undoubtedly  the  most  distinct  and 
also  the  most  useful  of  the  three.  Althoufih  Col. 
Beddome  in  his  "  Ferns  of  British  India  "  states 
that  in  the  Himalayas  it  grows  at  2500  feet  or 
3000  feet  elevation,  while  in  North  Hindostan  it 
is  also  found  at  elevations  varying^  between  7000 
feet  and  9000  feet,  this  is  essentially  a  Fern  from 
North  America,  in  which  country  it  is  very  exten- 
sively distributed.  It  is  found  ]ilentif'ully  in 
Arkansas,  Wisconsin,  British  Columbia,  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  Utah,  &c.,  but  is  met  with  in 
greatest  abundance  from  New  Brunswick  and 
Canada  to  Alabama,  where  it  grows  naturally  in 
moist  woods,  especially  amongst  rocks,  in  which 
position  Eaton,  in  his  beautifully  illustrated  work, 
"Ferns  of  North  America,"  says  "it  forms, 
under  the  shelter  of  trees,  patches"  often  covering 
several  acres  at  a  stretch."  According  to  eye- 
witnesses, such  masses  of  A.  pedatum  with  its 
light  pea-green-coloured  foliage  are  a  wonderful 
and  pleasing  sight.  Its  habit  is  ditterent  from  that 
of  all  other  Adiantums,  the  leafy  portion  of  its 
foliage,  borne  on  stalks  1  foot  to'2  feet  long  and 
of  a  black  colour  and  shining  nature,  being  re- 
peatedly divided  into  leaflets  disposed  in  a  bird's- 
foot  form,  the  central  one  being  6  inches  to  12 
inches  long,  and  the  lateral  ones  gradually  shorter. 
If  the  other  two  North  American  Adiantums  re- 
quire at  least  greenhouse  [irotection  during  the 
winter  and  spring,  the  Canadian  Maiden-hair 
Fern  is  a  thoroughly  hardy  plant  in  this  countrj'. 
An  idea  of  its  hardiness  may  be  derived  from  a 
statement  made  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Mr. 
E.  J.  Lowe,  who,  in  vol.  iii.,  p.  37,  of  his  "  Ferns, 
British  and  E.xotic,"  mentions  that  in  January, 
18.54,  plants  of  Adiantum  pedatum  lived  out  of 
doors  with  the  temperature  6"  below  zero  of 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  whilst  near  them  the 
same  cold  temperature  killed  all  the  plants  of  A. 
caiiillus  Veneri.s.  A.  pedatum  is  as  useful  as  it  is 
distinct,  not  only  for  the  ornamentation  of  the  out- 
door fernery,  for  which  purjjose  some  of  the  North 
American  Ferns  are  most  valuable,  as  they  pro- 
duce a  contrast  which  cannot  be  obtained  by  the 
use  of  British  species  and  varieties  alone,  but  also 
for  the  decoration  of  the  greenhouse  and  of  the 
conservatory  in  the  early  spring.  For  that  special 
purpose  the  plants  are  subjected  to  a  process  of 
early  and  slow  forcing,  to  which  they  submit  with 
very  good  results.  Res|)ecting  that  mode  of 
culture,  Schneider,  in  his  "Book  of  Choice 
Ferns,"  vol.  i.  (p.  .312),  gives  very  interesting 
particulars  as  follows  : — 

Soire  of  the  Continental  growers  yearly  produce 
remarkably  handsome  plants  of  this  species  in  large 
quimtities  by  planting  in  early  spring,  round  the  edges 
I  f  their  Rhododendron  beds,  small  specimers  of  it 
whicli  form  good  chimps  during  the  summer  season. 
Tliese  are  lifted^  from  the  ground  about  January,  put 
into  .^-inch  or  fi-inchpots,  and  placed  in  houses  or  frames 
in  which  a  temperature  is  kept  up  to  between  M"  and 
GO".  Under  the  influence  of  such  a  temperature  the 
croBUS  so.  n  start  into  growtli,  and  in  a  remarkably 
short  space  of  time  jiroduce  :i.  crop  ot  foliage  whicli, 
on  account  of  its  pleasing  light  greeu  colour  and 
elegant  shape,  makes  the  plant  one  of  the  most  telling 
KeriiB  for  the  conservatory,  as  it  is  later  on  for  the 
rockery  and  t  haded  glen  outside. 

The  same  author,  referring  to  the  hardiness  of 
the  Canadian  Maiden-hair  Fern,  gives  it  as  his 
opinion  that  if  in  some  places  in  England  failure 
has  attended  the  attempt  at  acclimatising  it 
outside,  the  failure  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
underground  rhizomes,  which  in  Canada,  tlirouidi 
the  annual  fall  of  leaves  and  their  accumulations, 
often  lie  buried  6  inches  deep,  or  even  more,  in  vege- 
table decaying  matter,  through  w  hich  the  fronds 
must  get  before  they  can  reach  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  are,  under  cultivation,  generally  kept  too 
close  to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Also,  that  in 
our  ordinary  winters  the  crowns  are  not,  .as  in 
North  America,  [irotected  by  a  good  covering  of 
snow  and  dead  le.aves,  and  thus  they  feel  more 
ke(!nly  the  effects  of  the  cold,  though  less  severe 
than  that  of  the  country  from  which  it  is  a 
native.  The  experiment  is  well  worth  a  trial, 
the  more  so  as  it  is  not  an  e.xijensive  plant,  and 
that  with  a  little  care  one  may  have  the  satis- 
faction of  having  added  en's  more  lovely  plant  to  I 


those  already  in  use  for  the  adornment  of  our 
parks  and  gardens.  Though  usually  projmgated 
by  the  division  of  its  crowns,  the  Canadian 
Maiden-hair  Fern  may  also  be  increased  by 
means  of  its  spores,  which  are  produced  in 
abundance  and  germinate  freely  when  sown  as 
soon  as  gathered.  A  Fek.n'  Lovkr. 


Market  Maiden-hair  Ferns.  —  Seedling 
jilants  are  preferred  for  market  work  to  divided 
plants,  which  soon  become  too  thick  of  crown  and 
stunted,  whilst  seedlings  give  the  best  growth 
and  the  finest  fronds.  When  large  plants  begin 
to  get  thin  or  bare  in  the  centre,  they  are  not  of 
much  value.  In  a  nursery  I  recently  visited  there 
were  literally  thousands  of  plants  in  9-inch  pots, 
and  they  are  hard  picked  over  some  three  times  in 
the  year,  hence  they  have  to  be  in  good  condition. 
A  Fern  for  this  purpose  seems  to  be  at  its  best  in 
about  three  years  from  seed.  Growth  is,  of  course, 
contingent  on  treatment.  In  this  case  the  tem- 
jjerature  is  kept  rather  low,  as  the  gathered 
fronds  are  then  so  much  hardier  and  endure  longer 
than  is  the  case  with  Ferns  grown  in  a  strong 
warmth.  It  was  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  when  I 
called  on  this  grower,  and  he  was  then  with  others 
bu.sy  gathering  the  fronds.  The  market  bunches 
contain  proliably  enough  to  make  twenty  to 
twenty-four  ordinary  buttonholes  and  cost  Gd. 
each.  That  is  the  usual  market  or  home  price. 
On  one  occasion  a  big  ]ilant  some  4  feet  through 
was  practically  stripjied  of  its  fronds  and  gave  no 
less  than  thirty-five  bunches,  worth  I7s.  6d.— not 
a  bad  return,  as  the  plant  still  remained,  though 
miserably  plucked.  The  demand  for  Maiden-hair 
Ferns  never  declines.  They  seem  to  be  one  of  the 
things  that  will  be  in  request  as  long  as  flowers 
shall  be  sold.  It  is  obvious  that  when  the  culture 
of  such  Ferns  is  entered  upon,  it  must  be  under- 
taken in  a  large  way  to  keep  up  a  perpetual 
supply.  Ferns  of  this  kind  are  always  wanted, 
no  matter  what  other  plants  or  description  of 
flowers  may  be  in  season.  It  is  true  that  with 
many  flowers  their  own  foliage  would  seem  to 
be  most  suitable,  but  for  the  milhon  nothing  takes 
like  Adiantum  cuneatum.  There  are  few  Ferns 
more  easily  grown,  for  whilst  it  may  not  be  allowed 
to  rest,  yet  it  for  all  ordinary  purposes  prefers  to 
be  rather  grown  cool  than  in  heat.  Then  there  is 
the  interesting  fact  that  when  plucked  and 
bunched,  the  grower  always  casts  the  fronds  into 
a  tub  of  cold  water  and  allows  them  to  soak,  as  it 
were.  This  bath  not  only  helps  to  cleanse  them, 
but  it  seems  also  to  refresh  them  so  much, 
that  they  are  always  much  more  enduring  when 
so  treated.  Practically,  they  may  be  in  a" tub  of 
water  all  night  after  they  have  been  gathered, 
then  shaken  out,  packed  and  sent  long  journeys 
with  the  greatest  ease. — A.  I). 


SHORT  NOTES.— FERNS. 

Todea  superba  and  the  other  Filmy  species, 
with  the  Hynienophyllums  and  the  Trichomanes, 
should  all  be  kept  quite  cool,  but  moist.  As  lont^ 
as  the  frost  is  just  excluded,  it  will  be  sufiicienti 
this  even  is  not  essential  in  the  case  of  some 
kinds. — O. 

Tree  Ferns.— These  are  all  gross-feeding  sub- 
jects, hence  they  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to 
suffer  from  want  of  water.  In  a  dry  house  the 
stems  should  have  an  occasional  damping.  Look 
well  after  thrips  and  scale  on  such  as  Dicksonia 
antarctica  and  D.  squarrosa,  both  of  which  are 
liable  to  these  jiests. — H. 

Adiantum  Farleyense  is  one  of  the  first  of 
its  exti^nsive  genus  to  suffer  if  watering  be  over- 
looked. The  points  of  the  fronds  droop,  and  the 
individual  pinme  where  fully  developed  will  curl 
up  also  if  the  plants  be  neglected  as  regards 
watering.  This  Adiantum  likes  a  moist  atmo- 
phere  ;  hence  do  not  keeji  it  too  close  to  the  hot- 
water  pipes. 

The  Nephrolepises,  whether  it  be  the  stove 
or  greenhouse  varieties,  should  not  be  kept  exces- 


sively dry  in  the  winter.  They  have  a  way  of  their 
own  of  indicating  this-  omission  to  water  them 
sufficiently  ;  it  is  in  casting  the  pinna'  of  the  de- 
veloped and  developing  fronds,  thus  leaving  the 
stems  like  wires,  standing  erect  on  the  greater 
portion  of  each  frond.  As  a  rule  but  little  growth 
will  now  be  going  on  ;  hence  they  do  not,  of 
course,  require  such  a  liberal  supply,  but  guard 
against  the  other  extreme. 

Pteris  cretica  and  P.  sermlata  in  their 
numerous  and  varied  forms  will  thrive  well  in  a 
cool  fernery  or  greenhouse,  so  also  will  P.  tremula 
and  its  variations.  The  variegated  varieties,  as 
P.  cretica  albo-lineata  and  P.  cretica  Mayi,  should 
be  grown  in  more  warmth.  In  their  case  a  tem- 
perate house  will  be  the  best.  P.  argyrea  may  be 
grown  in  a  greenhouse,  but  the  intermediate  or 
stove  house  is  far  better,  the  growth  being  much 
more  satisfactory  in  every  way.  For  use  in  the 
winter  P.  tremula  cinnot  be  too  strongly  recom- 
mended. Those  who  grow  P.  tricolor  should  keep 
it  in  the  stove.— H.  G. 


OLD  BREEDER  TULIPS. 
There  can  be  nothing  new  either  in  the  race  or 
strain  of  so-called  Flemish  Tulips  that  have,  as 
Mynheer  E.  H.  Krelage  states,  been  in  possession 
of  "  the  same  family  for  over  a  century."  The 
origin  of  these  old  breeder  Tulips  is  lost  in  ob- 
scurity, although  history  says  that  the  Tulip  was 
originally  introduced  by  Clusius  to  Holland  about 
three  centuries  ago,  but  of  course  T.  (Jesneriana 
was  wild  and  cultivated  in  Italy  before  that  time. 
Mr.  Baker  states  that  "  T.  Gesneriana  :'s  evidently 
the  original  stock  of  most  of  the  late-flowering 
garden  forms,"  and  in  proof  of  Mr.  Baker's 
opinion  I  h.ave  observed  imported  bulbs  of  typical 
T.  Gesneriana  to  lose  their  decided  crimson -red 
colour,  and  take  on  the  colours  associated  with 
what  we  generally  call  the  "  breeder"  stage. 

There  is  no  radical  difference  between  Italian, 
or  Dutch,  or  Flemish,  or  English  "breeder" 
Tulips,  all  having  come  from  the  same  source, 
and  history  tells  us  that  when  the  Flemings 
were  driven  over  to  England  after  t  he  Revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  they  brought  with  them  to 
our  hospitable  shores  their  national  industry  of 
linen-weaving  and  also  their  favourite  garden 
flowers,  of  which  the  Tulip  was  one,  so  that,  as  I 
said  before,  we  had  these  flowers  long  before  the 
Darwinian  epoch.  To  talk  of  these  Tulips  having 
been  perfected  "  by  careful  selection  according  to 
Darwin's  theory  "  is  a  claji-trap  assertion  that 
M.  Krelage  cannot  ]irove.  Darwin's  theories 
were  simply  guesses  and  observations  of  Nature's 
methods.  With  the  false  and  arbitrary  stan- 
dards of  beauty  or  excellence  set  up  by  so- 
called  florists  we  have  nothing  to  do.  So  far 
as  all  flowers  are  concerned,  perfect  beauty  in 
them  really  consists  in  their  perfect  fitness  for  a 
perfect  use  ;  but  no  matter  whether  perfect  or  im- 
perfect, all  an  artist  can  hope  to  do  is  to  express 
their  beauty  in  form  and  colour  as  he  sees  it  with 
his  own  eyes.  To  talk  of  Flemish  breeder  Tulips 
not  having  been  introduced  into  the  trade  before 
Messrs.  Krelage  purchased  them  is  untrue,  for 
they  have  been  grown  and  sold  in  England  for 
many  years  past ;  but  it  is  only  recently  that  their 
beauty  and  variety  of  form  and  colour  have  been 
in  any  broad  sense  ajipreciated  in  our  gardens. 
The  tiorists  grew  them,  it  is  true,  but  only  aa 
"  breeders,''  from  which  they  selected  their  named 
kinds,  having  white  or  yellow  bases  and  more  or 
less  deffnite  streaks  or  flakes  of  colour  on  the 
perianth  divisions.  Tlicre  are  more  of  these  old 
breeder  Tulips  in  English  and  Irish  and  .Scotch 
gardens  to-day  than  in  the  whide  of  Holland,  and 
we  yet  want  more,  although  they  h;ivo  come  to 
us  from  all  available  sources— from  Italy,  France 
and  Belgium,  as  well  as  from  Holland.  Professor 
Francis  Darwin  could  not  well  refuse  Messrs. 
Krelage's  request,  but  even  he  was  under  a  mis- 
apprehension in  regarding  them  as  n  "new  strain." 

F.   W.   B. 
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COMPTON  WIN  YATES. 

CoMPTON  WiNVATES  is  oiip  of  tlio  ilearest  of 
the  old  houses  jewelled  over  the  land  of 
England,  which  is  surely  the  most  charming 
of  countries  for  its  houses,  -whatever  we  may 
say  for  its  climate.  The  Northampton  family, 
owing  to  electioneering  or  other  troubles 
about  100  years  ago,  had  long  been  absent 
from  Compton  in  favour  of  the  larger  and 
the  very  beautiful  Castle  Ashby,  so  that 
little  has  been  done  to  mend  or  mar 
this  beautiful  seat  in  the  deep  coombe 
at  the  head  of  which  it  stands.  There 
are  graceful  old  climbers  and  trees  near,  but 
not  much  showy  gardening — almost  none. 
There    is    also  very    little  of  what    is  called 


Orchard  AND  Fruit  Garden. 


INDIFFERENT  VARIETIES  OF  APPLES. 

For  many  years  much  has  been  written  in 
praise  of  diflerent  varieties  of  Ajiples,  no  doubt 
with  excellent  results,  by  causing  planters  to 
select  the  best  and  most  prolific  varieties,  but 
very  little  comparatively  has  lieeii  written  on 
poor  or  indifferent  sorts  of  which  a  vast 
number  has  been  and  still  is  planted,  only  to 
end  in  disappointment  and  loss.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  beyond  questiim  that  though  some 
varieties  fail  in  one  part  of  the  country,  they 
are  all  tliat  can  be  desired  in  another.  Tlie 
following  kinds  I  have  yet  to  see  produce  good 
crops  .  naturally,    i.e.,     without    root-pruning. 


freely  at  higli  prices,  but  unless  this  soil  is 
unsuited  for  it,  it  appears  to  be  wearing  out, 
as  it  is  neither  such  a  good  cropper  nor  gives 
such  large  fruit  as  it  used  to  do  some  years  ago. 
Another  point  against  it  is  that  the  trees  are 
the  worst  to  canker  amongst  our  large  collec- 
tion. Judging  from  the  few  occasions  that  it 
is  exhibited  in  proper  form,  it  looks  as  if  it 
did  not  answer  to  good  treatment  in  many  places 
besides  here.  Emperor  Alexander  crops 
very  lightly,  the  fruit  is  laige  and  hand- 
some, but  requires  considerable  care  in  pack- 
ing for  market,  as  it  is  a  very  soft  fruit  and 
bruises  very  easily.  Catsliead  is  more  suited 
to  growing  in  standard  form  than  as  a  dwarf, 
but  the  Apples  do  not  sell  well  ;  consecjuently 
it  is  n(.it  a  pnjfitable  variety.  Gravenstein  will 
not  crop  at  all  with  me,  neither  will  Northern 
Spy  ;    sometimes    both   are  seen    good  on  the 
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pleasure  ground  in  the  ordinary  sense  ;  but 
that  is  too  stereotyped  a  thing  to  make  one 
regret  it  in  the  presence  of  such  a  beautiful 
home.  None  the  less  is  it  pleasant  to 
wander  over  the  high  fields  near  and  along 
the  deep  slopes  of  the  coombe,  especially  in 
the  autumn  time  when  we  saw  it,  with  the 
tree  leaves  rich  in  colour,  and  the  Barberry 
laden  with  a  thousand  coral  boughs.  Comp- 
ton Winyat(^s  is  one  of  the  houses  not 
Eurrininded  by  a  Chinese  or  otiier  puzzle' 
of  terraces  and  impedimenta  of  all  .sorts,  as 
some  writers  tell  us  the  ideal  hou.se  should 
be.  It  sits  quietly  on  the  turf,  and,  we  think, 
is  none  the  worse  for  it,  and  tells  us,  as 
other  of  our  finest  old  houses  do,  that  each 
situation  demands  its  own  treatment  as  re- 
gards the  surroundings  of  the  house. 


which  is  too  expensive  if  trees  are  grown  on  a 
large  scale.  Waltliam  Abbey  Seedling  planted 
ten  years  ago,  both  in  standard  and  bush  form, 
has  sciircely  produced  as  many  Apples  as  there 
are  trees,  and  owing  to  its  snuiU  twiggy  growth 
much  labour  is  re(]uired  to  prune  a  number  of 
trees.  Gloria  Mmidi  or  Belle  Dul>ois  is  another 
shy  bearer  ;  the  trees  grow  well  here,  but 
seldom  bear  more  than  half  a  dozen  fruits  each, 
and  on  our  light  soil  canker  sets  in  a  few 
years  after  planting.  The  German  A])ple 
(Red  Bietingheimer)  grows  witli  extraordinary 
vigour,  and  that  is  the  only  reconnuendatioii 
that  I  can  give  it.  The  Ap])les  are  large  and 
handsome,  but  too  sp.aringly  produced  ;  the 
.same  ren.arks  ap|ily  to  Baldwin.  The  tree 
i  has  a  weakly  haliit  here,  and  the  fruit  does  not 
e(pial  the  American  samples.  IMargil  is  a  good 
Apple  for  private  use,  but  of  little  or  no  value 
fin-  market.  Dumelow's  Seedling  is  a  great 
favourite  with  many  gnjwers,  and  always  sells 


exhibition  table.  I  have  both  on  walls  and  in 
the  open,  but  they  are  not  worth  their  room. 
Hoary  Morning  is  one  of  the  mo.^t  beautiful 
Apples  grown,  having  a  lovely  colour  and 
bloom,  but  the  trees  seldom  produce  even  a 
fair  crop.  Riliston  Pippin  is  well  known  for 
its  high  quality  and  value  in  the  market,  but  it 
is  very  seMimi  that  a  renuuierative  crop  is 
borne  ;  the  tree  is  temler,  subject  to  canker, 
and  frequently  the  largest  Apples  crack  while 
growing.  Round  Winter  Nonsuch  is  too  long 
in  conniiencing  to  fruit  to  be  highly  recom- 
mended ;  with  me  it  is  much  better  as  a 
standard  than  as  a  bush.  Tower  of  (ilamis  ia 
the  same  in  that  respect.  Welford  Park  Non- 
such is  another  disappointing  Ajiple,  rarely 
bearing  a  good  crop,  and  the  fruit  is  only  of 
moderate  size.  Many  other  varieties,  not  so 
well  known  generally  as  the  above,  ndght  be 
named  as  being  indifl'erent,  and  which  could 
well    be     dispensed    with    altogether  ;    but,    as 
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jireviously  .stated,  Icjoality  makes  a  wonderful 
difference,  and  experienee  alone  can  determine 
whetlier  a  variety  is  suited  to  the  place  or 
otherwise.  W.  G.  C. 

Rosi,  Hereford. 


THE  FIRST  CROP  OF  MELONS. 

The  Melon  i.?  essentially  a  sun-lovintr  subject, 
for  is  it  not  during  the  sunnier  seasons  that 
Melons  come  to  the  greatest  perfection ''.  This 
will  probably  be  disputed  by  some  growers,  for 
was  it  not  the  opinion  of  some  people  tliat  the 
Ijast  year  was  not  a  good  Melon  season,  and  sun- 
shine we  liad  in  abundance  '!  Where  (|uaUty  of 
Melons  v,  as  poor,  it  was  not  the  season  which  was 
at  fault,  but  the  method  of  cultivation.  Melons 
will  not  come  of  good  c|uality  if  they  have  to  be 
shaded,  and  this  1  daresay,  was  the  cause  of  many 
failures.  It  is  quite  evident  that  if  a  Melon  plant 
will  not  withstand  strong  sun,  tliere  is  some 
error  in  culture,  and  when  it  comes  to  be  a  neces- 
sity to  shade  Melons  to  prevent  tiie  eolla])5G  of 
llie  plants,  the  fruit  when  it  does  ripen  is  of  very 
poor  llavour.  To  succeed  with  early  Melons  there 
must  be  plenty  of  both  top  and  bottom  heat,  so 
that  the  desired  temperature  may  be  maintained 
without  hard  firing.  Some  people  <lisparage 
the  use  of  fermenting  material  for  placing  above 
tlie  bricks  wliich  cover  the  bottom  heat  pipes,  the 
opinion  being  that  this  is  answerable  for  a  grass 
giowtli,  fullowed  by  canker  and  gangrene.  This 
mio-lit  be  so  in  those  dark  or  heavily-timbered 
)iits,  and  where  the  fermenting  material  is  mainly 
composed  of  stable  litter.  But  in  light  structures, 
and  wliere  tlie  material  is  mainly  or  even  wholly 
composed  of  leaves,  this  will  not  happen.  The  use  of 
it  tempers  down  the  dry  heat  which  arises  through 
the  bricks  from  the  pipes,  .ind  causes  altogether  a 
more  genial  rooting  medium.  If  tlie  jiit  was  not 
extra  wide,  I  should  not  scruple  to  fill  in  the 
whole  space  with  leaves,  treading  tliem  in  very 
firmly  to  the  depth  of  2  feet.  The  fermenting 
material  indoors  favours  coar.se,  unfruitful  growth, 
as  Melons  whicli  are  grown  solely  on  hot- 
beds seldom  take  on  this  character.  The  soil 
should  be  of  a  heavy  description  if  possible,  and 
in  this  the  plants  will  make  a  satisfactory  growth 
without  the  addition  of  manure  or  other  ingredi- 
ents other  than  some  crushed  charcoal  and  old 
lime  rubbish.  When  it  is  decided  to  jjlant.  out 
the  plants,  some  old  turf,  if  at  liand,  should  be 
laid  along  to  the  width  of  30  inches.  I  use  for 
this  purposes  any  rough  turf  which  may  be  cut  in 
out-of-the-way  places.  Upon  lliis  the  hillocks  of 
soil  are  placed  and  allowed  to  remain  loose  for  a  few 
days,  when  if  the  plants  are  lit  for  putting  out 
the  liillocks  are  well  rammed. 

My  practice  of  sowing  the  seeds  differs  from 
that  usually  given.  I  sow  the  seeds  singly  in 
.■{-inch  pots,  the  pots  being  (]uite  filled  witli  soil. 
Only  half  filling  the  pots  with  the  intention  of 
earthing  u\>  the  stems  is  not  to  be  commended. 
Each  seed  should  be  |ilaced  at  a  dejith  of  an  inch. 
The  soil  lieing  fairly  moist,  no  water  will  be 
needed  till  tlie  seed  leaves  are  through  the  soil. 
If  placed  in  a  projiagating  ease  or  under  a  hand- 
liii-ht  where  a  bottom-heat  of  about  8U  is  at  com- 
mand, germination  will  quickly  take  place.  The 
pots  should  now  be  taken  from  the  frame  and 
])lunged  in  a  shallow  box  containing  cocoa-nut 
fibre  refuse.  I  jilaoe  the  box  on  an  inverted  pot 
over  the  hot-water  pi[)es  near  the  front  of  the  struc- 
ture and  well  up  to  the  light.  The  little  plants 
gain  strength  as  they  grow,  and  being  kept  care- 
fully watered  will  soon  become  fit  for  planting. 
I  like  to  iilant  after  the  second  rough  leaf  has 
appeared.  The  tempciature  .should  range  at  about 
0.3"  to  TO',  tlie  latter  dui'ing  mild  weafher.  This 
temperature  is  foi-  tlie  night,  with  an  extra.'")  or  10 
during  the  day,  or  even  a  little  more  by  sun-heat. 
Hi"h  night  temperatures  arc  hurtful,  that  is,  when 
attained  by  the  free  use  of  fire-heat. 

When  ready  for  jilanting  the  hillocks  must  be 
wellraiTimedand  care  taken  not  to  pl,ant  too  deei)!}'. 
The  top  of  the  ball  should  only  be  covered  to  the 


depth  of  half  an  inch,  well  pressing  the  soil 
about  the  ball.  A  stake  should  be  placed  to  each 
plant  rnd  a  gentle  watering  with  te|)id  water 
given.  For  a  few  days  if  the  weather  should  be 
sunny,  it  maj'  be  necessary  to  place  a  piece  of 
paper  behind  each  plant  to  prevent  any  drooping. 
I  never  syringe  after  the  first  few  weeks  after 
planting,  depending  upon  damjiing  down  all 
available  surfaces  for  atmospheric  moisture.  Com- 
mence fertilising  when  one  or  two  flowers  ai-e 
open  on  each  plant  and  attend  to  this  operation 
daily  until  a  sufiieient  number  of  fruits  is  evenly 
swelling  off.  Aftei'  the  fruits  are  growing  freely 
the  ])Iants  will  be  benefited  by  a  sijriiikling  of 
tine  bone-meal  or  some  approved  fertiliser.  As 
soon  as  the  roots  appear  on  the  surface,  cover 
over  with  an  inch  of  loam,  pressing  it  down  firmly, 
but  keeping  clear  of  the  stems.  This  will  keep 
the  foliage  in  good  health  .until  the  fruit  has 
ripened  oil'.  V.  A.  H. 


FRUITS  IN  SEASON. 

Dessert  pruit. — The  phenomenal  weather  of  the 
past  summer  and  autumn  has  somewhat  dis- 
arranged the  usual  order  of  things  with  respect  to 
the  supply  of  fruits  for  the  dessert.  Pears  on  the 
whole  are  earlier  than  usual  ;  late  kinds  now  in 
stock  seem  predisposed  to  shrivel  more  than 
usual.  This  can,  I  think,  be  easily  accounted  for 
by  the  rapidity  with  which  the  fruit  ripened  dur- 
ing September,  causing  several  kinds  to  drop,  thus 
denoting  fitness  for  gathering  some  two  or  three 
weeks  before  the  usual  time.  Josephine  de  Malines 
was  a  case  in  point ;  of  this  really  good  Pear  I 
have  a  supply  most  seasons  until  the  end  of 
.January.  This  season  they  were  all  over  by  the 
first  week  in  the  month.  A  very  leliable  succes- 
sion to  the  aforenamed  in  my  case  is  Beurre  Ranee, 
but  tills  is  not  cjuite  ripe  yet,  hence  there  will  be 
a  break  in  the  supply  for  aliout  a  fortnight,  which 
was  not  anticipated,  because  this  latter  Pear  was 
]ilacc<l  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  fruit  room.  It 
will  prove  most  valualile,  however,  through  the 
month  of  February,  when  home-grown  fruit  of  any 
kind  is  none  too  iilentiful.  This  Pear  for  late  use 
should  be  grown  more  than  it  is ;  with  me  it  never 
fails  either  to  bear  a  crop  or  ripen.  Some  well 
known  growers  have,  I  know,  experienced  a  diffi- 
culty in  getting  it  to  ripen,  but  this  only  occurs, 
methinks,  when  large  fruits  are  aimed  at  instead 
of  medium  sized  ones.  Its  season  is  a  long  one, 
for  with  a  good  crop  it  is  possible  to  extend  its 
use  for  at  least  six  weeks.  Ne  Plus  Meuris  this 
season  is  not  so  good  as  usual,  being  devoid  of  that 
russetty  finish  which  in  this  variety  invariably 
denotes  good  flavoiu'. 

Dessei  t  Apples  should  now  be  made  the  most 
of,  but  these  also  are  inclined  to  shrivel  in  some 
instances.  For  the  past  few  weeks  and  at  the 
present  time  there  is  many  a  worse  Apple  for  the 
dessert  than  Blenheim  Orange  ;  it  i«,  however,  a 
little  tougher  th.an  usual  this  winter.  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  should  still  be  in  u.se,  being  a  kind 
that  holds  out  well.  A  capital  succession  to  it  is 
Adams'  Pearmain,  whilst  Scarlet  Nonpareil  has  a 
distinct  flavour  of  its  own,  both  sorts  being 
liand^^ome-looking.  Neither  in  the  ca.se  of  I'ears 
nor  Apples  is  it  advisable  to  send  in  too  many 
fruits  at  one  time,  thinking  possibly  to  save  a 
journey  thereby.  At  this  .season  the  fruit  when 
haiiflled  too  frequently,  or  if  kept  in  too  warm  a 
place,  will  lose  its  bright  appearance,  and  soon 
show  signs  of  bruises,  as  well  as  deteriorate  in 
llavour.  Unless  sending  a  distance,  it  is  far 
better  to  attend  to  the  supply  daily.  During  the 
process  of  dishing  up  it  will  then  never  need  to  be 
lingered,  each  jiressurc  leaving  a  mark  behind  in 
the  case  of  some  sorts.  Those  who  do  this  work 
and  are  inexperienced  in  such  details  will  not  give 
it  a  po.ssible  thought  that  harm  is  being  done  ; 
hence  in  every  case  it  is  most  desirable  that  the 
dishing  up  of  the  dessert  fruit,  of  home  growth  at 
least, should  in  (.'very  ]i<»ssibli'  instanrtr  be  left  in  the 
bands  of  tlie  gardener  himself.  There  are  notable 
cases,  I  rcadil}'  admit,  in  which  every  possible  care 
is  taken,  but  exceptions  such  as  these  do  not  by 
any  means  prove  the  rule. 


Grapes  for  the  dessert  are  now  the  most  impor- 
tant feature,  and  the  best  ])ossible  use  should  be 
m;Mle  of  the  stock  in  liiuid.  Let  the  dishes  of 
( Jrapes  be  now  reduced  in  bulk  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. To  make  up  large  dishes  is  not  advisable, 
even  in  the  case  of  large  dinner  or  supjier  parties. 
The  better  and  more  sensible  plan  is  to  increase 
the  number,  thus  each  bunch  is  seen  to  better 
advantage  and  is  at  the  same  time  more  readily 
accessible  to  the  guests.  To  jiile  bunch  upon 
bunch  is  a  senseless  idea  ;  every  bunch  should  in- 
dividually be  displayed  to  the  best  advantage,  the 
smaller  ones  being  reserved  for  less  important 
occasions.  As  to  the  method  of  dishing  up,  in 
nineteen  casts  out  of  every  twenty  it  is  not  done 
in  a  sensible  manner,  the  almost  invariable  plan 
being  to  place  the  bunch  or  bunches  upon  the  dish 
as  it  stands,  instead  of  which  the  dish  should  be 
taken  in  one  hand  and  the  bunch  in  the  other,  the 
dish  being  inclined  sideways  so  as  to  meet  the 
bunch.  In  this  way  the  berries  do  not  rub  each 
other  so  much,  nor  do  the  shoulders  fall  away  as 
under  the  onlinary  method.  Every  bunch  of 
Crapes  should  be  preserved  in  as  perfect  a  condi- 
tion as  possible,  and  at  no  season  more  so  than  at 
the  ]ireseiit.  With  respect  to  varieties,  I  find 
that  Muscat,  Alicante  and  Cros  Colman  .-ire  over 
.sooner  than  usual  this  season,  or  at  any  rate  are 
not  keeping  in  such  good  condition.  Lady 
Downe's  is,  however,  keeping  in  first-rate  cindi- 
tion,  and  this  will  now  be  the  backbone  of  the 
sup|:ily  in  most  gardens.  Notiraps  surpasses" it  in 
quality  for  late  use.  Pine-apples  are  now  so  rarely 
grown  in  English  gardens  that  remarks  thereon  are 
almc't  superfluous.  Those  who  do  grow  them,  how- 
ever, will  need  to  use  them  in  good  time,  otherwise 
they  willof  ten  be  black  at  the  core  before  one  is  really 
aware  of  it.  Oranges,  like  the  foregoing,  are  ex- 
ceptions in  our  gardens,  but  where  any  are  grown 
they  will  now  prove  of  essential  service.  Other 
fruits  of  the  Citrus  family  would  be  excellent 
orn.aments  to  the  dessert  ;  if  not  of  actual  utility, 
they  would  add  to  the  eft'ect  at  a  season  when 
variety  is  most  desirable,  giving  colour  to  the 
whole  arrangement.  Nuts  of  any  kind  will  help 
to  furnish  dishes  still  ;  they  ought  now  to  be  kept 
as  cool  and  dry  as  fiossible.  Vine  leaves  for  the 
dishing  up  will  now  be  past  using — at  least  they 
should  be.  Recourse  should  be  had  to  such  as 
Bay  leaves  for  Apples  andPears,  whilst  those  of  the 
Mahonia  will  do  well  for  lirapes.  Ivy  leaves  as  well 
as  those  of  i  he  Laurel  can  be  used,  but  they  should 
be  gathered  a  few  days  in  ad\ance  so  as  to  reduce 
in  some  measure  the  not  very  desirable  perfume 
which  they  emit.  From  under  glass  at  this 
season  for  siieci.al  occasions  a  good  use  can  be 
made  of  the  foliage  of  Begonia  metallica.  its 
leaves  would  do  excellent  service  in  the  case  of 
(jrapes.  Fern  fronds  where  plentiful  will  serve 
a  good  purpose  also  until  Vine  leaves  can  again 
be  turned  to  good  account.  The  practice  of 
mixing  fruit  and  flowers  together  is  not  a  good 
one,  however  \\ell  it  may  look  at  harvest  festivals 
in  sjiecial  grou]iiiigs  ;  nor  is  it  advisable  to  try  to 
embellish  the  dishes  of  fruit  by  a  few  flowers 
even.  Each  had  far  better  be  kept  to  itself  both 
for  the  sake  of  economy  as  well  as  utility.  Surplus 
fruit  in  the  house  should  not  be  kept  in  elose  cup- 
boards, or  be  mixed  with  other  things,  nor  should 
it  be  on  any  account  allowed  to  remain  in  warm 
rooms.  Grower. 


Mildew  on  Vines  and  Peaches.— The  re- 
marks by  Mr.  Douglas  on  "Mildew  on  Vines" 
are  so  jiractical,  that  little  more  need  be  said  on 
the  subject,  and  people  who  arc  likely  to  have  a 
recurrence  this  season  of  this  fungus  upon  their 
\'ines  will  do  well  to  road  tho.so  notes  attentively. 
First  do  away  with  the  cause,  then  the  after- 
trouble  will  be  a  minor  affair.  Last  year  I  was 
aiijilicd  to  as  to  what  \\'as  best  to  l)e  done  with 
Vines  which  were  badly  attacked  with  mildew, 
and  the  course  recommended  was  to  lift  the  roots 
out  of  the  cold  and  badly  drained  border  and 
relay  in  a  bettor  compost,  also  attending  to  the 
drainage,  so  that  any  stagnant  moisture  would 
drain  effectually  .away.  The  result  was  a  (leaner 
lot  (if   fruit  than  for  yt'ars  before.      I    think    many 
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lieople  make  a  mistake  when  sul|ihuring  pipes  in 
not  makint;  them  hot  enouj^h.  The  only  injury 
likelv  to  accrue  to  Vines  from  the  fumes  of 
sulpluir  is  to  the  berries,  if  sulphuring  should 
have  to  be  done  immediately  after  thinning.  But 
if  mildew  should  not  appear  until  after  this  period, 
then  the  sulphuring  of  the  pipes  may  be  carried 
out  with  impunity.  Allowing  the  roots  to  suffer 
from  the  want  of  water  i-^  also  a  cause  of  mil- 
dew. I  know  a  garden  where  the  Vines  are 
annually  attacked  bj-  mildew,  and  I  am  certain 
tlie  fault  lies  with  the  roots,  for,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
the  heating  and  ventilation  are  carried  out  intel- 
ligently. The  Vines  in  question  are  annually  sub- 
jected to  the  sul[)hur  specific,  being  smothered 
with  this,  Gra]3es  and  all,  and  poor-looking  objects 
they  look.  Even  if  the  sulphur  is  syringed  off, 
the  Orapes  have  not  a  very  inviting  appearance. 
It  is  also  no  uncommon  occurrence  for  both 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  to  suffer  from  mildew, 
both  fruit  and  foliage  becoming  badly  aft'ected. 
This  state  of  things  may  be  traced  to  allowing  the 
temperature  of  the  structure  to  fall  too  low  whilst 
the  foliage  is  wet  through  late  syringing.  In  this 
garden  I  have  a  Peach  house  badly  situated,  and 
the  greatest  care  has  to  be  taken  with  it,  especially 
during  the  spring  months.  Only  on  the  very 
finest  afternoons  must  the  trees  be  syringed,  and 
this  early  enough  to  allow  the  foliage  to  become 
perfectly  dry  by  nightfall.  In  cases  where 
mildew  appears,  work  some  sul|jhur  through  a 
piece  of  muslin  into  soft  water  and  syringe  this  on 
to  the  trees.  After  a  few  days  it  may  be  syringed 
off,  taking  care,  however,  that  there  is  not  a 
recurrence  to  the  cold,  stagnant  atmosphere.  I 
have  used  the  boiled  lime  anil  sulphur  mixture,  as 
recommended  bj-  Mr.  Molyneux,  for  Chrysanthe- 
mums. It  destroys  the  mildew,  but  discolours 
the  paint.  This,  however,  wears  off  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days. — A.  Youxc,  Abherley  Halt. 


avoided  by  growers  on  account  tif  its  lial>ility  to 
produce  .stoneless  berries,  which  frequently  fail 
to  colour.  My  experience  is  tliat  the  condi- 
tions necessary'  to  ensure  success  are  a  shallow 
sweet  border,  a  liglit  airy  house  and  jjlenty  of 
Ijoth  top  ami  bottom-heat.  I  have  a  Vino 
planted  at  one  end  of  a  lean-to  house,  along 
which  runs  a  channel  for  the  hot- water  pipes 
below  the  level  of  the  border.  The  heat  from 
these  keeps  that  portion  of  the  border  con- 
tinually warm,  which  suits  it  well.  Care  must, 
however,  be  used  iu  such  instances  to  supply 
the  roots  with  plenty  of  moisture.  A  friend  of 
mine  once  giew  Barbarossa  iu  a  mixed  house  of 
Vines,  where  tlie  pipes  unavoidalily  passed  be- 
neath its  roots,  and  it  outstripped  all  the  rest 
both  in  fertility  and  quality,  the  main  cause  un- 
doubtedly being  the  great  amount  of  bottom- 
heat,  which  just  suited  it.  If  anyone  contem- 
plates tr3-ing  this  Grape,  let  him  plant  it  if 
possible  where  the  roots  are  influenced  by  the 
above-named  agent,  and  he  will,  I  feel  con- 
fident, be  pleased  with  the  result,  all  other  con- 
ditions being  equal.  J.  CkawfokI). 


CAPRICIOUS  GRAPES. 

Muscat  HAMUURfiH,  commonly  called  the  old 
Black  Muscat,  when  grown  t(.>  perfection,  pos- 
sesses every  good  quality  which  may  be  ex- 
pected iu  a  Grape,  but  is  much  addicted  to 
shanking  and  deticiency  in  colour,  especially 
when  grown  on  its  own  roots.  Mr.  Goodacre,  of 
Klvaston  Castle,  frequently  exhibits  Muscat 
Hamburgh  iu  tine  form,  and  jMr.  William 
1'homson,  in  his  most  excellent  treatise  on  the 
Vine,  refers  to  the  grand  examjiles  grown  by  the 
late  Mr.  Fowler,  of  Ca.stle  Kennedy.  The 
Black  Hamburgh  is  usually  recommended  as 
the  best  stock  for  Muscat  Hamburgh,  but  the 
finest  examples  I  ever  saw  were  hanging  on  a 
rod  marched  on  to  Black  Alicante.  The  crop 
was  a  heavy  one,  the  bunches  symmetrical  and 
well  shouldered,  r.nd  tlie  finish  all  that  covild 
ba  desired.  This  Grajie  delights  in  a  heavy 
loam,  and  were  I  about  to  form  a  border  for  it, 
it  would  li2  composed  of  a  rich  heavy  loam  well 
mixed  with  charcoal  and  mortar  rubble,  well 
exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  not  more  than  3  feet 
deep,  and  thor.iughly  drained.  When  in  flower 
a  night  temp'rature  of  70  at  least  should  be 
afforded,  and  the  bunches  assisted  with  the  i)ollen 
of  some  free-setting  variety,  or,  failing  this,  a 
rabbit's  tail  should  be  used  to  assist  iu  fertilisa- 
tion. Copious  maunrial  wateiings  are  indis- 
pensable, even  up  to  the  finishing  period,  a 
healthy  condition  of  roots  and  foliage,  as  in  the 
case  of  Madresfield  Court,  alone  preveuting  its 
evil  tendencies  fromdevelo|)ing.  When  iu  per- 
fection this  is  the  king  of  all  black  Grajies,  its 
very  aroma  being  detected  immediate'y  one 
enters  the  house. 

Barbaros.sa  is  a  variety  of  great  excellence 
for  late  keeping  when  grown  in  a  strong  heat 
and  well  ripened,  as  it  imjjroves  by  hanging  on 
the  Vine,  and  still  further  after  lieing  bottled 
and  placed  in  the   fruit  room.     It  is,  however, 


PLANTING  PEARS  FOR  PROFIT. 

Thi:  remarks  of  "W.  G.  C."  (p.  19)  are  very 
much  to  the  point.  In  many  localities  Pear 
gi'owing,  entered  upon  without  first  ascertain- 
ing whether  the  soil  is  at  all  suited  to  the 
growth  of  this  fruit,  often  ends  in  total  failure. 
I  do  not  think  that  aii}'  fruit  tree  is  influenced 
so  much  I13'  the  kind  of  soil  as  the  Pear.  In 
some  gardens  the  number  (jf  varieties  tlijt  will 
succeed  really  well  in  the  open  is  very  small  in- 
deed, while  with  the  protection  of  a  wall  many 
of  the  kinds  that  are  absolute  failures  in  the 
open  succeed  fairly  well.  It  is  necessary  before 
embarking  on  Pear  growing  for  profit  to  care- 
fully ascertain  what  are  the  prosjiects  of  success 
in  the  soil  at  command.  It  cannot  pay  to 
build  walls  for  this  fruit  alone.  A  little  ex- 
perience carefully  obtained  on  the  spot  will  do 
considerably  more  towards  success  than  any 
amount  of  writing.  Soil  that  is  heavy  and 
adhesive,  owing  to  its  retentive  nature,  must 
necessarily  be  colder  during  the  winter  and 
spring  than  that  which  is  largely  composed  of 
sand.  The  great  objection  to  land  that  is  at 
all  wet  or  cold  during  the  winter  and  early 
spring  mouths  is  that  the  previous  season's  new 
shoots  are  liable  to  injury  from  frost  owing  to 
the  want  of  maturity.  They  are  less  able  to 
bear  the  strain  of  severe  frost  than  if  the  growth 
had  been  more  fully  matured.  I  have  had  trees 
under  my  charge  in  similar  soil  to  that  de- 
scribed which  did  not  bear  a  single  fruit  for 
ten  years.  Such  varieties  as  Marie  Louise, 
Jargonelle,  Winter  Nelis,  and  Easter  Beun-e 
made  abundance  of  growth,  but  the  result  was 
always  the  same.  The  young  shoots  were 
mainly  killed  during  the  following  winter,  or 
so  injured  as  to  render  them  useless  for  fruit 
bearing.  The  same  trees  grew  by  degi-ees  to  a 
fairly  large  size  and  developed  a  fair  crop  of 
blossom  in  some  years,  but  without  perfecting 
a  crop,  or  even  part  of  one.  It  could  not  be 
said,  as  some  persons  may  suggest,  that  the 
roots  were  too  deeji  or  in  a  bad  state,  because 
the  trees  at  the  outset  were  planted  on  well- 
prepared  sites,  lifted  in  a  few  years  after- 
wards, and  planted  this  time  with  their  roots 
almost  on  the  surface.  Various  methods  of 
]U-uning  were  practised  also.  Even  Louise 
Bonne  o'  Jersey,  which  is  admittedly  a  free- 
bearing  aiid  tolerably  sure  variety  to  plant,  was 
equally  a  failure.  This  variety  did,  liowever, 
set  a  crop  of  fruit  most  seasons,  but  the  Pears 
failed  to  swell   bejoud   a   very  .small   size,   and 


generally  cracked  veiy  badly.  With  the  warmtli 
obtained  from  the  wall,  trees  of  the  last-named 
give  us  S2)lendid  fruit,  and  in  no  case  does 
cracking  atfect  them.  Williams'  Bon  Chretien 
gives  fairly  good  crops  of  tolerably  clean-skinned 
fruit,  but  the  trees  do  not  make  verj'  much 
growth.  This  is,  however,  a  variety  that  jiays 
as  well  as  any,  because  it  ripens  at  a  suitable 
time.  Jargonelle  and  Marie  Ijouise  I  do  not 
find  good  market  \-arieties,  even  when  the  fruit 
is  of  g(jod  quality.  Williams'  is  more  appre- 
ciated. DoyeiinS  du  Comice  is  one  of  the 
best  sorts  to  jilaut  iu  the  open.  Thompson's 
is  another,  and  so  are  Marlchal  de  la  Cour, 
Brockworth  Pai-k,  Comte  de  Lamy,  Beurre 
d'Anianlis,  and  Duchesse  d'Angouleme.  Pit- 
maston  Ducliess,  no  matter  liow  fine  the  fruit 
may  be,  is  not  a  good  market  Pear  in  some 
districts.  Not  only  is  the  fruit  too  large,  but 
its  ijuality  is  too  well  known  to  many  of  the 
leading  salesmen.  The  principal  point  in  culti- 
vation is  to  place  the  roots  not  far  from  the 
surface  atplantiiig  time,  and  endeavour  to  keep 
them  there  by  frequent  mulchings  during  the 
hot  and  dry  weather  experienced  early  iu  the 
summer  of  some  years.  The  want  of  suit- 
alile  mulching  material  at  the  proper  time  is 
more  often  to  blame  than  anj-thing  else  for 
the  manner  in  which  the  roots  of  Pear  trees  get 
into  uncongenial  conditions. — E.  M. 

Under  this  heading,    "  W.  <i.  C."  (p.   19) 

has  some  vciy  useful  advice,  for  doubtless  many 
failures  do  occur  with  Pears,  but,  given  a  well- 
drained  soil  in  any  of  the  southern  counties,  I  do 
not  think  there  ought  to  be  much  difficulty  in 
making  a  jirofit,  provided  the  grower  knows  what 
varieties  will  grow  well  in  his  immediate  locality. 
I  grow  mine  as  bush  or  pyramid  trees,  and  they 
crop  quite  as  regularly  as  Apples.  The  soil  is 
rather  light,  warm,  and  well  drained,  so  that  the 
wood  gets  well  ripened.  I  prune  moderately, 
some  kinds  like  the  Jargonelle  having  all  the 
30ung  wood  left  at  full  length,  only  dead  or 
exhausted  wood  being  cut  out.  The  varieties 
mentioned  by  "  W.  G.  C."  are  excellent,  but  I 
find  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Beurre  Superfin,  Beurre 
Diel,  Beurre  Bosc,  and  Williams'  Bon  Chn'tien 
amongst  the  best  of  market  Pears.  1  plant  about 
12  feet  apart  each  waj',  cultivate  the  soil,  and 
grow  light  crops  between  the  rows.  I  have  dis- 
carded the  very  late  Pears,  like  Easter  Beurrf,  as 
useless  for  this  kind  of  culture.  They  need  walls 
or  glass  to  finish  them  proiJCrlv,  even  in  the  south 
of  England.  On  stitf  clay  soils  I  have  found  that 
dwarf  Pear  trees  are  not  nearly  so  prolific  as  they 
are  on  our  light  warm  soil,  and  the  way  I  found 
them  jield  most  profit  was  to  grow  them  as 
standards  and  prune  them  very  little. — J.  G., 
Go'<}iort. 

CORDON  PEARS. 

Ix  reply  to  Mr.  E.  Burrell,  .January  G  (p.  2),  I 
have  a  long  stretch  of  cordon  Pears,  which  are 
now  five  3'ears  old,  and  include  most  of  the  sorts 
he  mentions.  The  soil  is  fairly  heav3',  resting  on 
a  bed  of  gravel  about  2h  feet  from  the  surface, 
and  all  the  trees  are  on  the  Quince  stock.  Both 
as  a  pyramid  and  cordon  awav  from  a  wall  Na- 
poleon proves  to  be  a  good  grower  and  a  mode- 
rately free  bearer,  the  fruit  leaving  nothing  to  be 
desired  as  regards  flavour.  The  fruit  is,  however, 
not  so  large  as  when  the  trees  have  a  good  aspect 
on  .a  wall.  Winter  Nelis  I  have  discarded,  as  the 
fruit  was  too  small.  Hacon's  Incomparable  is 
such  an  unruly  growing  variety  that  I  could  not 
make  it  a  pre.sentable  cordon,  so  I  destroyed  it. 
BeurriS  Bachelier  during  the  last  season  has  re- 
deemed its  character,  .is  the  flavour  of  the  fruit 
was  all  that  one  could  wish.  This,  however,  is 
not  always  the  case.  There  are  few  handsomer 
Pears  than  this,  whili;  the  tree  is  a  regular  bearer, 
and  readiU'  submits  to  the  cordon  form.  No  one 
need  hesitate  to  plant  Beurru  d'.Areniberg  as  a 
cordon  or  in  an3'  other  form.  I  have  this  sort  in 
three  different  forms,  standard,  pyramid,  and  cor- 
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don,  and  under  e.icli  it  be.irs  legulaily.  The  cordon 
trees,  however,  |)rodnce  the  hir<jest  fruit.  In  se- 
Icctino;  I'ears  without  jirevious  experience  of 
them  one  is  sure  to  meet  with  man3^  disappoint- 
ments if  the  sorts  are  worked  on  the  Quince  stock, 
as  some  of  them  are  indifferent  growers  and  do 
not  always  behave  the  same  under  different  condi- 
tions. As  an  instance,  I  may  mention  that  excel- 
lent sort  Durondeau.  I  can  do  nothing  with  it  on 
the  Quince  stock,  yet  in  another  garden  three 
miles  away  and  growing  in  the  same  form  it  does 
exceedingly  well.  I  mention  this  fact  to  show 
that  it  is  not  wise  to  be  too  hasty  in  condemning 
any  ijarticular  soil  for  a  particular  purpose.  In 
the  warm  and  deep  soils  of  Somerset  Josephine  de 
Malines  makes  a  good  cordon  tree,  and  ])roduces 
AV'L'll-flavoured  fruit  if  grown  away  from  a  wall. 
Fondante  d'Automne  is  not  often  mentioned,  yet 
if  given  a  warm  wall  as  a  cordon  or  fan-trained 
tree  it  is  second  to  none  in  flavour  in  its  season. 
Thompson's  is  a  sort  I  have  had  to  discard,  as  I 
had  no  wall  for  it,  and  the  fruit  from  cordons  was 
small  in  size  and  of  inditt'erent  Havour. 

J.  0.  Cl.vrke. 


BEST  VARIETIES  OF  APPLES  FOR 
PLANTING  AND  I'ROPAGATING. 
Tira  past  autumn  has  been  by  no  means  favour- 
able for  removing  trees,  the  soil,  until  the  last 
few  weeks,  having  been  altogether  too  dry  for 
lifting  to  be  carried  on  to  advantage,  so  that  any- 
one, even  the  advocates  of  early  planting,  need 
have  no  scruples  to  jmsh  on  with  the  work  in 
early  spring,  for  trees  planted  in  February  will 
have  as  good,  or  perhajis  a  better  chance  to  suc- 
ceed than  those  put  in  earlier. 

In  considering  the  question  of  .sorts  for 
planting,  we  must  divide  them  into  three  heads, 
viz.  : — 

1.  The  orchard  projier  on  grass,  or  ultimately 
intended  for  grass. 

2.  The  cultivated  fruit  plantation,  where  close 
cropping  is  the  order. 

3.  The  garden,  or  small  fruit  paddock,  where 
the  produce  is  chiefly  grown  for  home  con.sump- 
tion. 

For  the  first,  .althouffh  the  permanent  trees  to 
b3  planted  30  feet  apart  should  consist  chiefly  of 
durable  and  long-lived  varieties,  I  am  an  advo- 
cate of  closer  cropjjing,  considering  that  the 
enclosure  must  be  treated  as  an  orchard,  as 
regards  the  time  of  grazing  by  live  stock,  &c., 
and  as  trees  scattered  over  the  land  at  such  wide 
distances  will  be  many  years  before  they  make 
any  difference  to  its  rentalule  value.  These  more 
lasting  kinds,  too,  arc,  some  of  them,  very  slow 
in  making  any  return  for  tlie  outlaj'  ;  the  Blen- 
heim, for  instance,  will  prob.ably  produce  little 
fruit  the  first  twenty  years.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  orchard  is  well  stocked  at  once  with  ijuick 
bearing  and  profitable  varieties  (though  it  will 
take  four  times  the  number  of  trees)  at  15  feet 
apart,  a  very  few  years  of  ])ro|ier  attention  would 
result  in  good  returns  and  giadually  increasing 
profits.  These  latter  will  have  paid  their  way 
well  by  the  time  the  permanent  trees  re(iuire  all 
the  room.  In  any  case,  plant  the  stoutest 
standards  you  can  get  from  the  nursery,  and 
surface  cultivation  round  the  stems  should  be 
adhei'ed  to  the  first  ten  years  as  a  means  of 
greatly  assisting  their  growth. 

The  permanent  tl'ecs  should  include  Bleidieim 
Oi'ange,  Herefordshire  Beefing,  Tom  Putt,  Brani- 
ley's  Seedling,  Ecklinville  Seedling,  Dumelow's 
Seedling,  and  Warner's  King.  Tliere  is  nothing 
like  planting  plenty  of  one  good  .sort,  and  on  a 
large  estate  why  should  not  Blenheim  Orange  be 
jilanted  by  the  loil  acres,  say  in  Kl-acre  orchards'^ 
The  reason  that  American  inipOTted  A|i|iles  liave 
taken  so  well  in  this  cmnitry  is  tlwit  sahwnien  and 
dealers  like  to  hanilh;  the  various  sorts  of  fruit  in 
bulk,  and  as  the  AmiM'icans  have  confined  tlieij- 
attention  to  only  a  comparatively  few  varieties  ; 
this  can  be  done,  while  our  home  productions  are 
altogether  of  too  mixed  a  character,  the  .sales  of  on(! 
particular  sort  from  any  ono  sourer  being  very 


limited.  All  the  Blenlieims  this  country  is  likely 
to  produce  will  Ym:  wanted.  America  can  send  us 
no  better  Apple,  and  so  robust  atrcedoes  not  look 
like  being  worn  out  for  the  next  few  generations 
at  least.  To  those  who  can  afford  to  wait,  a  ven- 
ture of  this  kind  would  prove  in  the  end  a  good 
speculation,  though  I  do  not  mean  to  say  the 
Blenheim  is  the  most  profitable  Ap|)le  to  grow. 
For  the  closer  planting  choose  King  of  the  Pip- 
pins, Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Worcester  Pear- 
main,  Lord  Sutheld,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Devon.shire 
Quarren<len,  Bedfordshire  Foundling,  and  New 
Hawlhornden.  If  cider-making  is  the  object  (and 
there  is  a  great  trade  opening  up  in  the  near 
future  for  first-class  bottled  cider),  the  same  me- 
thod of  ijlanting  large  spreading  varieties  at  the 
wider  distances  with  the  m ore  ]irolific  early  bearing 
sorts  between  may  be  adopted. 

For  grafting  on  to  large  standards  (and  an  or- 
chard of  cider  kinds  may  be  soon  converted,  if  not 
too  old,  into  a  very  profitable  plantation  by  this 
method  of  regrafting)  I  wouhl  recommend  Prince 
Albert,  Lord  Suttield  (where  it  does  not  canker). 
King  of  the  Pippins,  Stirling  Castle,  Warner's 
King,  Bramley's  Seedling,  Ecklinville  and  Wel- 
lington. It  may  be  remarked  here  that  if  you 
wish  for  a  crop  of  Blenheims  twenty  years  earlier 
than  would  be  the  case  by  planting  young  trees, 
graft  the  variety  on  to  a  large  Crab  or  other  hartly 
tree. 

TuE  CULTIVATED  PL.\NT.\TioN. — The  following 
will  be  found  most  suitable  in  the  bush  or  pyra- 
miil  form  :  Lord  SutHeld,  Lord  Grosvenor,  Stir- 
ling Castle,  Ecklinville  Seedling,  Beauty  of  Bath, 
Worcester  Pearmain,  Laily  Sudeley,  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Grenadier,  Prince 
Albert,  and  Bramley's  Seedling  ;  or  as  standards. 
Lord  Suflield,  Stirling  Castle,  Pott's  Seedling, 
Worcester  Pearmain,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  King 
of  the  Pippins,  and  Bramley's  Seedling. 

The  priv.\te  uakden  should  contain  as  the  best 
(la-ieii,  Irish  Peach,  Lady  Sudeley,  Red  Astra- 
chan,  Mrs.  (iladstone,  Ribston  Pippin,  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Cornish  Aromatic,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
and  Adams' Pearmain.  Cookimj:  Blenheim  Orange, 
Stirling  Castle,  Lord  Suffield,  Prince  Albert,  Bed- 
fordshire Foundling,  and  Newton  Wonder.  The 
whole  of  these, will  do  either  as  dwarf  trees  or 
grafted  on  to  larger  standards.  Blenheim  as  a 
dwarf  should  be  on  the  Paradise  stock. 

E.  W.  B. 


Apple  Dutch  Mignonne.— This  is  truly  a 
dessert  variety,  partaking  more  of  the  Ribston  in 
this  respect  and  being  also  of  about  the  same 
size.  Taking  one  season  with  another,  it  is  gene- 
rally excellent  on  warm  soils.  Dutch  Mignonne 
must  lie  allowed  to  hang  on  the  trees  as  long  as 
possible  before  being  gathered,  as  if  stored  too 
early  it  will  shrivel  and  lack  that  pleasant  Havour 
whicli  well-matured  cxam[>les  [lossess. — Y.  A.  H. 

Fruit  from  the  Cape. — In  connection  with 
the  carriage  of  fruit  from  tlie  Ca[)e,  an  important 
experiment  is  now  being  tried.  The  freezing  |)ro- 
cess  having  failed,  the  simpler  agency  of  free  and 
constant  ventilation  is  about  to  Iks  adopted,  both 
by  the  Union  Lino  and  the  Castle  Line.  Recep- 
tacles have  been  specially  made  for  the  ])ur[)(ise, 
and  no  packing  material  of  any  kind  will  be  used. 
The  first  consignment,  consisting  of  fruit  ])ieked 
at  the  beginning  of  last  month,  will  bo  on  sale  in 
the  London  market  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two. 
If  the  experiment  succeeds,  still  larger  (piantities 
of  fruit  will  be  sent  from  the  Cape. 

A  good  Orange. — From  Picton  Castle  there 
was  sent  to  the  recent  meeting  of  the  R.  H.S. 
a  variety  of  Orange  little  known  an<l  worth 
bringing  to  the  front  on  account  of  its  rich 
ipi.ality,  size  and  frcv^-beai'ing  tpialities.  I  am 
well  awai-e  the  favouT'able  season  we  had  last 
yeai'  was  coiulueive  to  the  well-doing  of  the 
()r-angc,  but  one  often  sees  large  trees  in  any- 
thing but  a  vigorous  state,  and  bearing  very  few 
fruits  with  yellow,  sickly  foliage.  The  variety  in 
i|uestion  was  the  Bahia  or  Nav(^l  Oi'ange.  Tliis 
variety  has  been  sh<jwn  in  splendid  condition  on 
previous   occasions    by  Messrs.    Rivers,    of    Saw- 


bridgewoith,  and  1  believe  grown  by  them  in  a 
cool  orchaid  house.  If  such  good  results  can  be 
secured  in  a  cool  house,  and  two  ci-ops  in  one 
j'ear,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Uunible,  without  any  ditti- 
culty,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  grow  inferior  varie- 
ties requiring  more  heat  and  invariably  giving 
a  much  smaller  crop.  The  variety  n"ame<l  is 
juicy,  with  thin  rind  and  of  a  deep  colour,  tho 
fruits  shown  being  seedless.  In  tlie  note  sent 
with  the  fiuit  describing  its  value,  no  mention 
was  made  as  to  age  of  trees  or  when  imjiorted, 
but  that  they  were  in  small  ])ots  and  from  Brazil. 
In  this  country  we  cannot  grow  the  Orange  in 
quantity  to  make  it  jirofitable,  but  when  we  can 
obtain  such  good  varieties  as  this,  it  will  go  a 
long  way  to  make  their  culture  more  jiopular. 
One  great  advantage  is  that  hothouses  are  not 
essential,  and  those  who  value  home-grown  and 
ripened  Oranges  can  test  their  superiority  over 
those  gathered  green  and  imported.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  the  system  folloM-ed  at  Picton 
Castle  to  obtain  such  results.  In  tliat  locality 
the  climate  is  favourable,  but,  allowing  for  that, 
there  must  be  good  culture  also. — G.  Wvtiies. 

Baronne  de  Mello  Pear.  —  This  Pear  is 
deserving  of  more  extended  culture,  as  it  is  of 
vei'y  good  Ha\our,  remarkably  jirolifie,  and  a 
regular  cropper.  During  the  past  eight  years  it 
has  never  failed  to  bear  either  a  fair  or  heavy 
crop  on  trees  planted  against  a  wall  having  a 
south-east  aspect.  The  fruit  is  of  medium  size, 
and  if  allowed  to  remain  on  the  trees  vnitil  the 
pips  are  brown,  it  will  keep  fit  for  use  until 
Christmas.  I  know  of  no  variety  that  will  con- 
tinue sound  for  such  a  long  time  as  Baronne  de 
Mello  after  it  has  become  mellow  or  fit  for 
dessert.  — W. 


APRICOTS  FOR  PROFIT. 
The  note  by  "  W.  G.  C."  on  Apricots  for  bare 
walls  (p.  2)  is  encouraging,  as  pointing  out  their 
value  for  cottagers.  It  may  be  asked,  How 
can  Apricots,  if  they  fail  with  high  cultiva- 
tion in  large  gardens,  be  a  source  of  profit  to  cot- 
tagers ?  Much  depends  upon  locality  and  soil,  as 
in  some  places  the  trees  «ill  not  thrive,  do  what 
one  will.  "  W.  G.  C.'s"  note,  which  reminds  me 
of  my  earlier  days,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  refers  to 
Worcestershire  or  Herefordshire,  counties  noted 
for  their  .stone  fruits.  I  have  seen  many  examples 
such  as  "  \A'.  G  C."  describes,  and  in  the  former 
county  have  seen  the  fruit  from  a  single  tree  on 
the  outbuildings  realise  a  large  sum.  The  variety 
was  very  much  like  the  Large  Early  of  the  present 
day,  and  it  ripened  in  advance  of  many  kinds 
These  fruits  were  regulai'ly  despatched  to  a  lead- 
ing fruit  merchant  in  Birmingham,  who  always 
wrote  early  in  June  in(|uiring  as  to  quantity  and  if 
fruit  could  be  had  at  the  usual  time.  This  wa.<!  not 
an  isolated  case.  Most  of  the  cottagers  had  a  tree 
or  trees.  I  have  known  some  cottagers  realise  £3(1 
for  their  D.amsons  after  paying  expenses.  In  many 
cases  the  fruits  were  not  gathered  carefully,  being 
used  foi"  <lyeing.  1  mention  this  latter  to  show 
that  the  soil  is  suitable  for  stone  fruits.  I  much 
regret  there  are  fewer  examples  of  Apricot  culture 
by  cottagers  than  formerly.  The  old  trees  have 
disappeared  and  tenants  do  not  stay  so  long  as 
formerly.  On  most  of  the  larger  dwellings  tho 
Apricot  tree  was  .against  the  huge  chimney,  thus 
securing  earliness  and  wcll-ri|)ened  wood,  so  essen- 
tial to  the  well-doing  of  the  trees.  I  was  glad  to 
set;  "  \A'.  G.  C."  mentioned  the  \'aluc  of  lime,  as  1 
firmly'  believe  tiie  absence  of  this  is  the  cause 
of  so  many  failures.  When  I  lived  in  an  adjoin- 
ing county  the  trees,  though  planted  with  the 
greatest  care,  refused  to  thrive.  These  were 
lifted,  and  as  plenty  of  old  nuirtar  and  brick  rubble 
from  an  old  building  could  be  had,  they  were  used 
very  l.ugely,  the  result  lieing  gciod  fruits.  Thetrees 
re(|uirecl  abundance  of  moisture,  owing  to  the  por- 
ous material  they  had  at  t he  roots.  1  believe  another 
cau.se  of  failure  is  having  the  roots  in  a  wet,  cold 
subsoil,  and  I  would  advise  raised  borders  in 
heavy  soil.  The  trees  against  cottage  dwellings 
are  clo.so  to  the  buililing,  and  often  protected  by 
wide  eaves,  or,  as  I  knew  it,  thatch,  thus  prevent- 
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ing  the  roots  getting  too  wet.  In  the  growing 
season  such  trees  usually  got  the  contents  of  the 
washing  tuli.  "  W.  G.  C"  mentions  the  value  of 
hquid  manure,  and  this  to  a  certain  extent  would 
be  supplied  by  top-dressing  yearly.  For  Apricots  I 
have  a  great  belief  in  applications  of  soda  or  salt.  On 
the  coast  Apricots  thrive  well  if  the  roots  are  in 
suitable  soil.  I  find  fish  manure  during  the  grow- 
ing season  of  great  assistance,  applying  dressings 
before  watering  the  trees.  In  some  of  the  cases 
referred  to  the  aspect  varied,  but  the  west  was  the 
one  mostly  chosen.  I  feel  sure  a  tree  or  trees 
would  often  tlirive  against  buildings  now  bare, 
and  in  a  short  time  be  a  source  of  profit. — G. 
Wythks. 

*,*  We  (juite  .igree  with  the  above  as  to  Apri- 
cots thriving  by  the  seaside.  In  a  garden  at 
Mu.sselburgh,and  which  was  only  about  300  yards 
from  the  sea,  we  remember  a  wall  devoted  to 
A])ricots.  Here  the  trees  bore  heavy  crops  yearly, 
and  there  was  no  branch-dying,  so  common  in 
many  gardens.  The  subsoil  of  this  garden  was 
simply  sand.  These  trees  were  heavily  deluged 
with  water  all  through  the  summer,  this  being 
varied  with  a[jplications  of  soap-suds  from  tlie 
hiundrv. -  -En. 


Flower   Garden. 


CAMPANULA  PYRAMIDALIS. 
Thls  tine  specimen  of  white  Campanula  pyra- 
midalis  came  partly  by  accident  in  my  Surrey 
garden — that  is  to  say,  it  sowed  itself  out  ■  f 
doors  last  summer  year.  I  moved  the  seed- 
ling the  same  autumn  into  a  very  Avell-fed 
border  facing  south  and  partly  shaded.  It 
seems  to  me  that  all  the  Campanulas  retjuire 
partial  shade  in  our  light  soil  to  do  well.  The 
Canterbury  Bell  and  C.  gi-andis  last  far  longer  iu 
almost  comiilete  shade  from  overhanging  trees 
C.  pyramidalis  (here  figured)  had  plenty  of  room 
and  air.  When  it  floivered  at  the  end  of  June  last 
year  it  had  fourteen  or  fifteen  spikes  of  l.ilo(jni 
all  springing  from  one  plant,  and  was  the  finest 
sjiecimeu  of  its  kind  I  have  ever  seen.  1 
kept  it  well  watered  during  the  dry  liot 
season,  and  it  lasted  a  very  long  time. 
Few  tilings  are  more  satisfactoiy  in  the 
case  of  ordinary  annuals  or  herbaceous  plants 
than  to  have  a  far  finer  sj)ccimeu  than  those 
ordinarily  gi-own  ;  and  if  gardeners  wiuild  give 
some  of  tliese  half  the  troulile  they  give  to 
Clnysantliemums,  I  think  they  would  find  the 
results  equally  satisfactt)iy.  Wn  are  now  in 
danger  of  the  very  useful  Chiysanthemum  be- 
coming an  absolute  bore  both  rn  large  and  small 
gardens  from  tlic  way  it  ab.sorbs  the  gardener's 
attention,  and  occupies  an  unfair  amount  of  his 
time  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  year. 
Before  the  houses  are  cleared  or  the  last  blo<jms 
oyer,  the  boxes  or  pots  iinder  glass  are  filled 
with  cui;tings,  taking  nuicli  time  and  attention, 
and  raising  lioi)es  in  the  gardener's  mind  that  lie 
will  take  some  local  prize  the  following  Novem- 
I't'i"-  ,  "M.  E. 

Wiiodlanils,  Cohham,  Surrey. 


Campanula  G.  F.  "Wilson.— A  phmt  of  this 
pretty  Camjiauula  was  u'iveu  me  about  two  years 
ago  by  the  late  Mr.  W.lugram,  of  Belvoir.  '  The 
leaves  at  fiist  are  jiale  green,  afterwards  getting 
much  darker.  It  does  not  look  at  all  sickly.  I 
have  it  in  a  lialf-shady  position  in  a  mixture  of 
loam,  leafniould  and  sand.— R.  W.  Hosier. 

Helleborus  maximus.  —  This  is  a  grand 
Christmas  Rose,  but  it  seems  to  need  more 
favourable  conditions  than  the  common  niger. 
Grown  in  the  full  sun,  the  foliage  is  apt  to  sidfer 
in  hot,  dry  weather,  and  then  the  blooms  are  not 
much  larger  than  those  pioduced  by  other  smaller 
flowering  kiiuU.     All  the  Christmas  Roses  dislike 


hot  sun,  but  maximus  appeal  s,  even  when  attended 
to  with  watering,  to  feel  it  more  than  any  of 
them.  I  have  rarely  seen  this  t'hristmas  Rose  in 
a  (|uite  satisfactory  condition  in  private  gardens, 
and  only  where  the  plants  w'ere  not  exposed  to 
the  sun  during  the  hottest  hours  of  the  day.  It 
is  the  early  blooming  nature  of  maximus  that 
renders  it  so  valuable.  One  may  cut  from  it  for 
over  two  months  prior  to  Christmas,  and  I  find  that 
even  when  Chrvsantliemums  are  abundant  there 
is  a  demand  for  Christmas  Roses.  Ladies  are 
very  fond  of  them,  and  ask  for  them  as  soon  as 
November  is  well  in.  For  general  purposes, 
major  is  the  best  kind,  but  one  cannot,  even 
with  good  treatment,  have  it  in  bloom  before 
December.     \Vith   maximus,  major  and  caucasi- 
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cus,  one  may  be  sure  of  a  good  supply  of  Christmas 
Roses  from  the  middle  of  October  to  the  end  of 
March,  after  which  time  the  need  of  them  is  not 
felt.  One  defect  of  maximus  is  the  [>ink  tinge  in 
the  blooms,  which  when  they  dcvclo))  naturally, 
or  even  under  glass  with  full  light  and  free 
ventihition,  arc  not  good  enough  for  wreaths  and 
cross(?s,  for  wliich  ('hristmas  Roses  are  so  much 
eni])loyed.  I  Hud.  Innvcvor,  that  by  covering  the 
glass  with  old  mat?,  or  litter  sutlii-iently  to  almost 
exclude  light,  tlie  llowers  come  almost  or  quite  as 
white  as  those  of  major,  with  the  exception  of  a 
slight  tinge  on  the  reverse  of  the  petals. 
In  the  open  air  the  coloration  of  the  flowers  of 
maximus  is,  I   consider,  quite  a  pleasing  feature. 


In  a  hard  winter,  and  especially  if  cold  weather 
sets  in  early,  many  of  the  blooms  will  not  open 
till  February.  \\'"hen  this  is  the  ease  they  take 
on  with  age  quite  a  warm  rosy  tinge,  which  in  the 
early  spring  sunshine  is  particularly  pleasing. 
.Like  all  the  Christmas  Roses,  maximus  is  im- 
patient of  stagnant  moisture  at  the  roots,  and  it 
is  imjiossible  to  induce  it  to  thrive  in  badly 
drained  ground.  The  roots  are  so  fleshy,  that 
excess  of  moisture  soon  rots  them. — J.  C.  B. 


ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  PINK. 

I  SHOrLD  like  to  witness  a  rail}-  in  favour  of  the 
Pink,  not  onlj'  the  florists'  laced  varieties,  bub 
also  in  favour  of  the  border  types,  of  which  we  have 
now  so  manj-,  and  to  w  hich  additions  are  con- 
stantly being  made.  A  few  years  ago  aPink  society 
was  formed  in  London,  and  it  held  two  or  three 
exhibitions,  which,  despiteone  bad  season,  promised 
well  for  the  future  of  this  popular  fragrant  flower, 
and  then  from  some  cause  or  other  the  attempt 
collapsed. 

The  heat  and  drought  of  last  season  were  against 
the  perfect  development  of  the  flowers ;  they  ex- 
panded early,  the  petals  were  few,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  florists'  varieties  wanting  in  perfect  mark- 
ing :  conseiiuently  the  blossoms  were  short-lived 
and  the  blooming  time  soon  over.  But  many  of 
the  plants  made  a  good  growth  of  grass,  clean 
and  healthy.  Those  who  propagate,  whether  by 
layers  or  pipings,  were  able  to  get  to  work  earlier 
than  usual  on  well  ripened  grow  ths,  and  excellent 
[ilants  have  resulted.  My  Pinks  were  all  layered, 
and  they  have  made  such  a  strong  growth,  that 
they  promise  well  for  another  season.  The  Pink 
possesses  one  excellent  quality,  its  thorough 
hardiness,  whilst  it  may  often  be  convenient  to 
pot  up  some  of  the  layers  and  keep  them  in  a 
cold  frame  during  the  winter  for  planting  out  in 
spring.  The  Pink  d.  es  well  in  the  open  ground 
if  planted  in  beds  raised  somewhat  above  the 
ground  level,  so  that  w'ater  may  drain  away  from 
the  roots.  The  plants  that  are  in  the  open  are 
drier  about  the  roots  than  is  usual  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  w  hich  is  an  advantage.  What  has 
to  be  guarded  against  is  the  blowing  about  by 
the  wintry  wind  of  any  long  shoots,  which  should 
be  pegged  down.  A  mulch  of  short  manure 
and  leaves  is  very  serviceable  at  this  period,  as 
it  affords  protection  to  the  plants,  while  it  su[jplies 
a  valuable  fertiliser  when  the  spring  rains  come. 

The  Pink,  despite  its  hardiness,  is  often 
severely  tried  by  the  winter,  especially  when 
sharp  frost  and  cutting  cold  winds  succeed  a  mild 
time  with  an  abundance  of  moisture.  It  is  then 
the  plants  will  turn  brown  and  ajipear  as  half 
dead.  But  no  plant  apiiears  to  [losse.ss  more 
largely  the  recuperative  power  than  the  Pink, 
and  w'hen  apparently  dead  it  will,  when  mild 
growing  weatlier  comes,  awake  to  a  remarkable 
vitality  that  is  really  surprising  to  tliose  unac- 
(|uaint"ed  with  the  possibilities  of  the  plant.  In 
this  respect  the  Pink  has  a  great  advantage  over 
the  Carnation,  for  let  a  leading  shoot  of  the 
latter  decay  through  rot,  it  often  means  the  loss 
of  the  plant,  while  the  Pink,  with  a  striking 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  if  it  loses  a  main 
shoot  puts  forth  other  growths  that  comijensato 
for  the  loss  of  a  leader.  In  addition  to  its 
greater  powers  of  endurance,  the  Pink  is  rarely 
destitute  of  the  delightful  fragrance  that  is  want- 
in"-  in  so  many  Carnations.  In  connection  with 
the  latter  flower,  we  liear  of  losses  through  spot, 
that  mischievous  fungoid  growth  which  is  the 
dread  of  many  cultivators.  It  is  sometimes  said 
that  there  is  far  too  much  s  imeness  among 
the  laced  Pinks,  and  yet  if  anyone  will  set  aiiout 
cultivating  a  number  of  varieties  it  is  remarkable 
what  diversities  manifest  thtmselves.  There  are 
dcrees  of  deusitj-  of  colour  iu  the  lacing  as  well 
asln  the  degree  with  which  it  is  laid  upon  the 
petal  edges.  It  is  from  lack  of  close  acquaintance 
with  the  flower  that  .some  allude  to  its  sameness. 
But  then  outside  of  the  laced  varieties  there  is  a 
large  and  increasing  batch  of  forcing  and  border 
vanctics  that  areas  diversified  in  colour  as  they 
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are  in  the  g-eneral  character  and  size  of  the  flowers. 
Some  give  the  grower  the  highest  refinement. 
Let  anyone  grow  Lord  Lyon  well  to  make  that 
I3le,\sant  discovery,  and  there  is  ample  choice  of 
colours  from  white  to  deep  crimson.  Yellow 
which  is  manifest  in  the  Carnation  does  not  at 
present  characterise  the  Pink,  but  the  variety  is 
great.  Their  marvellous  freedom  of  bloom"  is 
an:  t'ler  striking  characteristicof  the  Pink, and  one 
does  not  wonder  the  plant  is  so  largely  grown 
f  r  cutting.  In  the  prodigality  of  its  bloom  and 
the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  cultivated  it  is 
truly  a  poor  man's  (luMer.  The  cottage  garden 
may  be  destitute  of  Carnations,  but  the  Pink  is 
certain  to  find  a  place  there. 

That  many  Pinks  are  jiod-bursters  is  unfortun- 
ately true,  but  so  are  many  choice  Carnations. 
Some  persons  can  perceive  beauty  in  a  flower 
t'lat  has  a  cataract  of  pendent  petals  on  one  side 
of  it;  others  cannot;  and  I  think  the  latter  section 
is  in  the  majority.  The  Carnation  has  been 
greatly  improved  of  late  in  this  respect,  and  when 
the  same  attention  is  given  to  the  Pink  a  marked 
improvement  will  be  noticed  also.  The  garden- 
1  )ying  public  are  not  .so  familiar  with  the  Pink  as 
with  the  Carnation,  and  because  there  is  an 
urgent;  necessity  for  the  Pink  and  its  many 
charming  \arieties  being  more  widely  known,  I 
am  very  desirous  of  seeing  the  Pink  Society  re- 
established, and  prosecufing  the  work  it"  was 
furmed  to  carry  out.  R.  D. 


I  could.  1  am  convinced  the  disease  is  caused  by 
the  garden  lying  so  low  and  the  atmosphere  being 
so  damji.  The  drier  they  can  be  kept  and  the  harder 
the  growth,  the  less  they  are  affected.  It  is  not 
cold  that  is  injurious  to  Carnations,  but  damp. 
Tlie  true  okl  crimson  Clove  and  the  white  Clove 
both  suffer,  and  the  latter  I  cannot  keep  alive. 
Xo  matter  how  clean  or  strong  the  plants  ma}- 
be  when  tliey  come,  they  soon  go  off.  In  a  cottage 
garden  within  a  mile  of  this  place,  wliich  stands 
on  a  high  hill,  the  old  Clove  does  grandly.  1  have 
given  up  the  thought  of  ever  growing  these  satis- 
factorily, and  have  to  keep  getting  in  new  stock. 
I  grow  a  goodly  number  of  tree  or  jjerpetual  kinds 
for  winter  blooming,  and  have  lost  a  whole  pit- 
ful  of  plants  by  this  spot,  from  leaving  otf  the 
lights  in  autunm  when  tliey  were  in  full  growth. 
Now  I  never  allow  the  lighlJs  to  be  off  them  e.xcept 
on  dry,  warm  days.  U'hen  autumn  approaches 
I  place  them  on  high,  dry  shelves,  and  by  so 
doing  I  have  been  able  to  have  a  continued  supjily 
of  bloom  for  some  time,  and  the  plants  look  well. 

Someone  asked  if  anyone  had  found  the  Mar- 
garet kinds  go  off  in  this  way.  These  with 
me  suffer  just  as  bad  as  other  kinds. 

Fordf.  Ahbey,  Chard.  John  CROoii. 


THE  CARNATION  DISEASE. 

\ViTiiix  the  last  few  months  several  notes  have 
appeared  in  The  Gareien  on  Carnation  disease. 
All  of  these  I  have  read  with  much  interest,  from 
having  to  contend  with  this  deadly  disease  every 
year  to  a  moi'e  or  less  e.xtent,  according  to  tlie 
nature  of  the  season.  This  applies  to  plants 
both  in  the  open  air  and  under  glass.  Some  five 
years  ago  when  I  took  charge  of  this  garden,  I 
resolved  to  try  and  get  up  a  stock  of  both  border 
and  perpetual  Carnations.  The  position  of  this 
garden  is  very  low,  only  a  few  feet  aljo\e  the 
river,  whiclirunsclose by.  The fir.st season lobtained 
a  stock  of  layers  from  various  sources,  antl  in  the 
spring  I  raised  a  goodly  number  of  plants  from 
seed.  In  due  course  the  jjlants  were  put  out  in 
different  situations  ;  the  first  summer  being  a  dry 
one  the  plants  grew  well  and  looked  in  tbe  best 
of  health.  I  resolved  to  leave  them  in  the  open 
ground,  but  before  the  winter  had  half  gone  I 
could  see  the  greater  jjortion  was  going  wrong, 
imd  by  the  spring  I  had  not  one  out  of  si.\  that 
was  worth  retaining.  Many  of  the  seedlings 
stood  the  best.  Never  having  had  to  contend 
with  this  disease  before,  I  thought  it  might  be 
owing  to  the  season  ;  accordingly  I  tried  again  and 
oljtained  another  lot  of  plants  and  many  cuttings 
and  layers  in  the  autumn  from  sources  where  I 
knew  the  stock  was  clean  and  good.  These  were 
in  due  course  planted  out.  When  the  following 
autumn  came  I  had  half  the  stock  taken  up, 
pitted  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  keeping  the 
lights  on  in  wet  or  damp  weather.  These  winlered 
far  better  than  those  left  in  the  open,  and  the 
following  summer  I  hail  a  goodly  show  of  bloom. 
Tlie  foll(jwing  winter  being  a  wet  one  I  lost  most 
of  the  stock.  In  the  autumn  of  1892  I  bought 
three  dozen  Carnations  in  jiots  from  a  nursery 
where  they  made  these  a  speciality,  and  finer, 
clean,  strong  plants  I  never  saw.  These  were  kept 
in  a  colli  frame  through  the  winter,  but  to  my 
dismay  after  they  had  been  here  a  .short  time  they 
showed  the  .same  symptoms,  but  not  enough  to  kill 
them.  These  I  planted  out  in  a  well-pre])ared  bed 
in  lull  sun  facing  south  in  front  of  a  greenhouse. 
They  all  bloomeil,  and  some  sti-ong  growers  very 
well,  the  summer  being  so  very  dry.  These  were 
layered,  but  .as  the  autunm  came  on  I  saw  the 
spot  begin  to  increase.  I  have  them  now  mostly 
in  |)ots  in  a  cold  frame,  but  even  here  they  grow 
worse. 

For  a  long  time  I  thought  the  soil  was  at  fault. 
But  this  I  proved  not  to  be  the  case,  by  preparing 
buds  of  dillerent  material,  keeiiing  it  as  porou.-j  as 


Wintering  Montbretias.— As  I  have  grown 
Montbretias  since  they  were  sent  out,  perhaps  my 
exjierience  may  be  useful.  At  first  I  grew  them 
in  a  cold  fi-ame,  where  they  multiplied  and  throve 
exceedingly,  but  noticing  that  they  suffered  from 
drought  in  the  summer  I  had  them  removed  out- 
doors. Here  they  flourished  in  mild  winters,  liut 
during  the  first  severe  cold  winter  nearly  the  whole 
stock  was  lost.  Afterwards  I  pi'otected  them 
with  hedge  clippings  or  dead  leaves  and  refuse 
to  the  thickness  of  ,3  inches  or  4  inches  ;  this  pro- 
tection sutticed,  and  they  grew  thickly  and  flowered 
profusely,  seeding  well.  As  to  removal,  which  is 
necessary  when  the  clumps  get  thick,  I  find  it  is 
best  done  in  early  autumn,  when  the  flowering  is 
over  and  the  foliage  begins  to  fade  slightly. 
When  taken  up  the  corms  have  begun  to  put  oiit 
thick  side  shoots  like  runners,  which  being  fairly 
tough  will  not  be  injured  by  ea. eful  handling  or 
1  lacking  for  transmission  elsewhere.  By  i-eplanting 
at  once,  these  shoots  grow  on  during  the  remain- 
ing autumn  months,  and  give  strong  flowering 
stems  next  summer ;  in  fact,  they  commence 
growth  early  in  the  year,  and  shoot  up  under  the 
protection  of  the  dead  lea\'es  or  hedge  refuse  put 
over  them  for  shelter.  When  this  is  removed  in 
s|)ring  the  dry  March  winds  or  night  frosts  will 
kill  the  shoots  down  to  the  ground,  but  no 
further,  and  in  due  time  tlie  lower  growths  re- 
appear and  grow  freely.  Even  the  spring  check, 
innnaterial  as  it  really  is,  might  be  averted  by 
allowing  ventilation  between  the  surface  of  the 
ground  and  the  protecting  material.  I  have  now 
extemporised  a  mat  formed  of  clippings  of  Privet 
between  a  coujile  of  iron  wire  frames  (Pea  hurdles); 
this  is  supported  on  jiots  over  a  bed  of  (iladiolus 
Colvilli  albus,  6  inches  above  the  ground,  and 
so  far  answers  admirably.  I  protect  the  Gladioli 
and  other  Cape  bulbs  during  the  winter  success- 
fully here  in  the  method  just  described  for  the 
protection  of  Montbretias. — Ai.ex.\ndeii  Wai,- 
I.Ai'E,  Co/rhex/o: 

Sweet  Peas.— The  flowers  of  these  have 
become  so  very  poiiular  of  late  years,  that  all 
gardeners  are  called  u|)on  to  get  a  sup])ly  as  early 
in  the  season  as  possible,  and  for  this  cause  divers 
ways  are  tried  to  bring  tlie  plants  forward  by 
those  who  have  not  glass  at  their  command.  In 
some  places  it  is  customary  to  sow  a  row  in  the 
autumn  at  the  same  time  as  the  early  cook- 
ing varieties,  but  as  these  have  to  be  sown 
in  the  open  instead  of  on  a  warm  border,  the 
chances  of  succe.ss  are  uncertain.  I'rom  such 
.sowings,  if  the  winter  bo  mild  and  the  situation 
favourable,  some  early  flowers  are  'gathered,  but 
it  sometimes  ha[)pens  that  they  are  cut  down  by 
severe  frost,  which  punishes  them  so  severely 
that  they  do  not  readily  stai-t  into  growth  again. 
l'"or  several  years  past  1  have  adopted  the  plan  of 
sowing    about    20ti    4.incli    pots    at   the  end   of 


January  for  the  first  batch,  the  pots  being  after- 
wards placed  in  a  cold  frame.  About  the  middle 
of  INtarch  a  trench  is  taken  out  in  a  sunny  jiosition 
along  the  side  of  one  of  the  walks,  and  this,  after 
having  about  6  inches  of  thoroughly  decayed 
manure  put  into  it,  is  filled  u|i  with  rich  .soil ;  in 
this  the  Peas  are  planted,  |iutting  the  clumps 
about  a  foot  apart.  I  usually  sow  about 
a  dozen  seeds  in  a  pot,  so  that  a  fine  strong 
row  is  thus  obtained.  After  planting,  protection 
is  afforded,  the  rows  being  covered  at  night, 
and  if  the  weather  should  be  unfavourable 
in  the  d.aytime,  Spruce  boughs  are  used 
for  sheltering  them  from  cold  winds  till  well 
established.  Stakes  are  put  to  them  as  soon  as 
all  danger  of  severe  weather  is  o\ev,  and  grow  th 
encouraged  as  much  as  possible.  Treated  in  this 
way,  robust  plants  are  obtained  early  in  the 
season,  which  generallj-  grow  about  6  feet  high, 
so  that  strong  sticks  are  required  to  keep  them 
upright.  Should  the  weather  be  very  hot  and 
dry  during  June  .and  July,  give  a  sprinkling  of 
nitrate  of  soda  and  super-phosphate  along  the 
sides  of  the  rows,  and  afterwards  wash  this  into 
the  soil  b}'  a  thorough  soaking,  so  that  it  may 
be  carried  down  to  the  roots.  If  fly  should  by 
chance  put  in  an  appearance,  this  should  be  got 
rid  of  as  soon  as  possible  by  syringing  with 
quassia  or  soft  soap  water.  A  second  batch  is 
sown  in  the  open  ground  about  the  middle  of 
April,  another  in  May,  and  the  last  in  June  ;  the 
last  .sowing  will  supply  flowers  till  the  plants  are 
cut  down  by  the  frost.  Some  of  the  newer  kinds 
are  very  robust  in  habit,  and  when  well  grown 
produce  flower-stalks  from  !)  inches  to  a  foot  in 
length,  so  that  they  may  be  used  in  taller  vases 
than  when  the  stems  are  so  short.  The  variet  its 
« ith  self  coloured  flowers  are  the  most  effective, 
as  they  m.ay  be  arranged  separately  in  masses,  or 
a  few  may  Ije  emploj'ed  for  small  vases.-  -H.  C.  V. 

Campanula  muralis. — I  do  not  know  what 
Mr.  Arnott  cultivates  under  the  names  of  Cam- 
])anula  Portenschlagiana  and  C.  muralis,  but  he 
can  be  perfectly  sure  that  M.  de  CandoUe,  author 
of  the  "Monograph  of  Campanulacea","  knew 
his  plant  perfectly  well  and  had  good  reasons  for 
considering  both  names  as  perfectly  synonymous. 
I  have  seen  in  the  "  Herbier  de  Candolle"  the 
plants  which  were  originally  grown  under  both 
names,  but  which  aie  one  thing  only  and  have  no 
differences  at  all.  Campanula  cenisia  is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  Raineri.  We  grow  it  here  with  the 
greatest  facility,  either  blue  or  white-flowered. — 
H.  CoRREVON,  Genei-a. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Prunini!  wall  shrubs. — Nothing  in  the  shape  of 
hard  and  fast  lines  should  be  attempted  here,  and 
in  those  old-fashioned  gardens  that  boast  a  con- 
siderable stretch  of  wall  and  variety  of  climbing, 
or  at  any  rate  plants  that  have  been  |ilanted 
against  walls,  .a  wi.se  discrimination  must  lie  .shown 
in  the  little  done  in  the  way  of  trimming  and 
tying  in.  Ceanothuses,  for  instance,  of  wliieh  long 
branches  will  in  summer  bo  found  useful  in  a  cut 
state,  may  be  cut  in  lightly,  leaving  a  profusion 
of  small,  but  firm  wood  that  will  develop  flower 
quicklj'.  Strong  flowering  shoots  of  the  Cydoni;is 
may  be  headed  back  or  fastened  in  loosely  to  take 
the  (ilaee  of  indifferent  wood,  and  the  same  remark 
ajiplies  to  the  double  Deutzia  and  Chinionanthu.s. 
Other  pruning  of  these,  also  the  lovely  double 
Spira-a,  must  be  left  until  the  wealth  of  flower  is 
over.  Shouts  of  evergreen  wall  plants,  as  Escal- 
lonias  and  Rliamnus,  are  so  much  in  request  for 
cutting,  that  all  necessary  pruning  is  thus  effected, 
and  a  little  fastening  iqi  of  leaders  and  the  re- 
mo\al  of  any  green  growths  from  the  silver  Buck- 
thorn will  be  all  that  is  reiiuired.  The  last  two 
winters  have  .sadly  iMip|iled  one  or  two  largo 
plants  of  iOseallonia  macrantha  and  the  green  and 
yaricgated  Kuonymus.  Senii-evergrecn  climbers, 
of  which  besides  the  Ceanothus  aluive-named 
several  forms  of  Honeysuckle  may  be  cited  ,as 
examples,  will  want  very  little  pruning  cxcopti 
perhaps  in  some  oases  the  remo\al  of  long  shoots 
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to  strong  back  growths.  I  have  used  the  varie- 
gaied  form  of  Lonicera  brachypoda  for  several 
years  for  covering  in  summer  some  tall  pillars,  and 
it  is  very  bright  and  useful  for  the  purpose. 
Plants  established  in  boxes  some  IS  inches  square 
(the  bo.xes  being  painted  outside  of  a  similar  col- 
our to  the  surrounding  stonework)  are  now  10  feet 
high,  and  lightly  arranged  and  tied  to  the  jiillars 
in  early  sununer  brighten  up  the  rather  heavy 
surroundings  very  effectively. 

H.VRDV  c.\RPET  PLANTS. — It  would  be  difficult 
to  enumerate  all  the  manj'  good  tilings  available  in 
respective  situations  for  this  jjurpose,  and  where 
an  extension  of  them  is  deemed  advisable,  they 
can  be  planted  at  any  time  during  open  weather 
when  the  ground  is  workable  ;  indeed,  opportuni- 
ties must  be  seized  for  all  such  work  that  can  be 
done  at  the  present  time  to  lighten  the  labours  of 
spring.  We  have  just  finished  a  broad  edging  of 
the  old  double  Chaniomile  along  the  front  of  two 
lierbaceous  borders  to  hide  presently  a  rather 
ugly  brick  edging  ;  Crocuses  are  below,  and  will 
jieep  their  bright  colours  through  the  green 
carpet.  The  common  Jlusk  has  been  often 
recommended  in  The  G-4RDEN  as  a  carpet  for 
establislied  Rose  beds,  and  it  will  be  found 
e(|ually  effective  in  the  same  way  for  any  beds  or 
boulers  of  deciduous  sln-ubs,  where  these  are 
])lanted  somewhat  thickly  and  the  growth  is 
likely  to  be  against  the  sowing  of  summer  annuals. 
Anyone  having  a  nice  stock  of  Lobelia  fulgens  or 
L.  cardinalis,  and  contemplating  massing  them  in 
one  bed  or  beds,  cannot  do  better  than  carpet  the 
same  with  Sedum  glaucum  or  S.  Lydiuni ;  tlie 
rich  foliage  of  the  Lobelia  shows  to  additional 
advantage  from  such  a  carpet.  The  above  rank 
among  the  dwarfest  of  hardy  carpet  plants,  but 
borders  filled  or  partially  tilled  witht  all  subjects 
can  have  an  undergrowth  corresijondingly  taller. 
Two  kitchen   garden  borders,  for  instance,  some 

0  feet  wide,  planted  with  bush  Apples  that  have 
practically  monopolised  the  greater  portion  of  the 
same,  ha\'e  an  undergrowth  respectively  of  Star 
Daflbdils  and   Saxifraga  umbrosa  (London  Pride). 

1  regard  the  latter  as  one  of  our  most  useful  plants 
(in  its  sea.son)  that  we  have  for  the  flower  basket. 
If  grown  in  good  soil  it  throws  some  very  fine 
spikes,  and  they  are  cxceptionallj'  light  and 
graceful.  A  mixture  of  this  Saxifrage  and  a 
dwarf  puriile  Viola  makes  a  charming  comljina- 
tion  for  a  small  bed.  Snowdrops  may  also  form 
the  carpet  of  similar  fruit  borders  where  the 
open  space  between  the  trees  is  not  suflicient  to 
allow  of  the  growth  of  small  vegetables  or  salads. 
Permanent  carpets  for  flower  garden  beds  maj' 
consist  of  flowering  as  opposed  to  purely  fine- 
foliaged  plants  or  a  combination  of  the  two,  as  in 
the  case  of  Pinks.  I  noticed  a  large  bed  the 
otlier  day  that  had  been  rather  thickly  planted 
M  itli  Mrs.  Sinkins  Pink  round  occasional  nice 
plants  some  4  feet  high  of  Retinospora  ericoides, 
and  the  effect  was  decidedly  jileasing.  If  a 
brighter  ert'ect  is  required  during  the  summer 
months,  it  can  be  obtained  by  substituting  for  the 
conifei-ie  nicely-gro«n  pyramids  of  some  free- 
flowering  dark  Fuchsia. 

Pl.\nts  fob  stumps  of  trees. — Among  tlie 
trees  brought  down  by  the  'gale  of  December  12 
were  a  Spruce  Fir  and  a  Beech,  standing  respec- 
tively on  small  stretches  of  lawn  in  secluded  piirts 
of  tlie  pleasure  ground,  and  witli  an  eye  both  to 
economy  in  labour  and  the  brightening  up  of 
these  spots,  the  trees  have  been  sawn  ofi'  some  4 
feet  above  ground  level  and  a  small  border  formed 
round  them,  to  be  hereafter  planted  -h  ith  one  or 
two  of  the  most  vigorous  of  the  Clematis  family 
and  some  good  climbing  Roses.  Of  all  the  Cle- 
matises there  is  nothing  better  tlian  montana  for 
such  a  position  ;  owing  to  its  rapidity  of  growth 
it  is  much  more  at  home  here  than  on  a  wall. 
Similarly  tlie  most  vigorous  free-growing  Roses 
are  also  the  best,  the  Ayr.shires,  with  such  sorts 
as  Gloire  do  Dijon  and  Ainn'e  ^'ibert,  Mme. 
Plantier  and  Ophiiie  are  also  well  ad.qitcd  for 
such  a  purpose. 

Violets. — If  the  border  for  these  is  not  ready, 
it  should  be  prepared  at  once,  a  south-west  or  west 


aspect,  so  far  as  the  south  of  England  is  con- 
cerned, being  preferable.  Mothing  in  the  way  of 
licli  soil  is  either  necessary  or  advisable,  the  ob- 
ject being  to  secure  sturdy  plants  and  well- 
ripened  crowns.  The  average  temperature  being 
altogether  on  the  mild  side,  plants  in  pits  are 
pushing  their  leaves  rapidly  and  rootlets  on  cut- 
tings will  soon  bo  discernible,  and  allow,  if  re- 
quired, for  an  early  dibbling  out. 
Clartmouf.  E.  Burrell. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Hepaticas. — Has  no  one  noticed  how  the  buds 
of  these  come  forward  either  during  or  imme- 
diately after  a  thick  covering  of  snow  ?  The  \-a- 
rieties  of  angulosa  are  most  defiant  of  cold,  and 
with  the  least  encouragement  come  forward 
bravely.  The  jiossibly  useful  thin^  I  want  to  men- 
tion is  that  where  these  are  growing  in  sheltered 
corners  and  where  slugs  and  snails  may  be  active 
most  of  the  winter,  something  should  be  done  now 
to  dislodge  them  from  the  crow  ns  of  the  plants, 
otherwise  the  buds  will  be  grazed  in  their  youngest 
st.ite,  and  when  they  develop  will  be  cjuite  spoilt. 
I  know  nothing  tl'iat  can  answer  this  purpose 
better  than  dry  wood  ashes,  for  however  freely 
tliese  may  be  employed,  they  do  no  harm  to  the 
jilant,  and,  unlike  lime  or  similar  remedies,  they 
do  not  stick  to  the  flowers  and  make  them  unpre- 
sentable. 

Dondia  Epipactis.— This  .January  and  Feb- 
ruary-flowering plant  by  a  sort  of  sequence  occurs 
to  one's  mind  when  speaking  of  Hepaticas.  I  have 
seen  scores  of  flowers  spoilt  by  the  slug  pest. 
It  seems  a  pity  that  it  should  be  so  with  these 
rarer  winter  flowers,  especially  when  the  remedy 
is  so  simple.  It  may  be  imagined  that  slugs  can- 
not be  very  active  in  these  months,  but  I  am  sure 
that  they  eat  the  flowers  somehow.  I  daresay  that 
tlie  very  fact  of  the  flowers  being  in  a  pushing 
state  so  early  may  fracture  thesurfaceof  the  soiland 
so  conveniently  let  in  the  slugs.  Speaking  of  the 
activity  of  slugs  in  winter,  it  may  reasonably  be 
supposed  that  it  will  go  on  in  the  sheltered  and 
snug  corners  in  which  we  are  apt  to  plant  our 
favourite  winter-blooming  plants  ;  whereas,  the 
frost  might  be  too  keen  for  the  slugs  in  more  ex- 
Iiosed  places.  After  all,  it  may  be  taken  for  a 
fact  that  sometimes  and  somehow  the  liuds  of 
these  v\inter  flowers  become  badly  eaten,  and  it 
can  do  no  harm  to  ajiply  a  remedy  about  the  time 
when  the  buds  are  coming  forth. 

Primula  cortusoides.— All  the  varieties  of 
this  section,  as  well  as  the  varieties  of  aeaulis, 
have  the  liabit,  so  to  speak,  of  lifting  themselves 
out  of  the  ground,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  culti- 
vator to  study  this  habit  and  supply  the  wants  of 
these  plants  when  they  are  culti\ated  otherwise 
difl'erently  to  when  they  grow  wild.  If  they  are 
not  mingling  with  a  comjiact  mass  of  other 
lierbage,  which,  when  it  falls  naturally  in  the 
autuinn,  serves  as  a  natural  mulch,  we  must  apply 
something  of  a  corresponding  nature  to  cover 
their  heads  when  they  become  naked  on  the  bare 
surfaces  of  our  gardens.  Old  patches  of  this 
Primula  at  the  present  time,  which  have  not  been 
mulched  or  top-dressed,  may  jjresent  the  appear- 
ance of  an  old  threadbare  carpet,  so  exiiosed  are 
tlieir  crowns  and  new  roots  on  the  surface.  Ob- 
viously it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  jilaec  o\er 
tliese  a  mixture  of  sand  and  leaf-mould  an  inch  or 
more  in  thickness.  Not  only  will  it  artbrd  some 
protection  to  the  roots,  but  it  will  constitute  ju.st 
the  food  that  such  cro\\ded  roots  must  re(iuire, 
and  which  they  will  take  up  and  ultimately 
reward  by  a  greater  profusion  and  size  of  flowers. 

Sanguinaria  canadensis.  I  do  not  so  much 
think  tliat  it  injures  the  life  of  the  phint  where 
the  crowns  have  been  bared  by  rains,  &o.,  on  the 
slopes  of  rockeries  as  it  does  harm  to  the  foliage 
and  flowers.  We  must  remember  that  this  is  a 
fairly  early  flower,  and  that  the  leaves  which 
accompany  the  flowers  are  immediately  under  the 
scales  of  the  bud  or  crown,  an<l  if  a  severe  frost 
should  attack  the  pUuits  after  they  have  slightly 


started,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Ijoth  the  leaves  and 
petals  of  the  flower  may  be  tijiped  with  brownness, 
the  scar  contracting  those  points  and  so  depriving; 
them  of  their  natural  beauty.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  late  frosts  very  often  do  afiect  this  plant  in 
such  a  manner,  and  I  am  led  to  believe  that  a 
light  mulching  of  some  sort  would  save  the  plants 
from  such  disfigurement  by  keeping  them,  as  it 
were,  out  of  sight  a  little  longer.  I  come  to  this 
conclusion  because  I  have  often  observed  how 
much  better  the  flowers  develop  on  one  patch 
growing  here  and  coming  through  a  thick 
mat  of  old  and  young  stems  of  Linna;a  borealis, 
which,  as  I  take  "it,  nurses  the  young  growths  of 
the  American  plant  through  the  season  of  late 
frosts.  Whilst  sjieaking  of  this  plant  I  may 
give  a  hint  for  what  it  is  worth.  Of  late  years 
we  have  heard  something  about  Sanguinaria  cana- 
densis major  grandiflora,  as  if  one  name  of  a 
superlative  meaning  were  not  enough.  In  my 
view,  neither  name  is  called  for.  If  you  want 
to  make  your  Sanguinaria  [ilants  into  what,  if 
you  please  to  call  them— S.  canadensis  major 
grandiflora,  grow  them  in  a  bog  with  your  Cy- 
pripediums  in  rich  vegetable  stuft',  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  no  more  is  needed  for  the  manu- 
facture of  a  variety  which  has  no  more  on  which 
to  base  its  monstrous  name  than  a  brief  period 
of  high  cultivation  in  boggy  conditions.  A  little 
corner  here  has  long  been  devoted  to  this  plant. 
The  original  patch  was  planted  on  the  slope  ; 
seedlings  sprung  up  in  a  dished  portion  where  the 
soil  is  ^all  of  a  vegetable  character,  constantly 
moist,  and  where  Gentiana  septemfida  grows  '18 
inches  high  or  rather  longer,  and  I  have  noticed 
tliat  the  plants  in  the  bottom  have  flowers  vastly 
bigger  than  those  of  the  parent,  and  quite  as 
large  as  those  of  the  so-called  S.  c.  major  grandi- 
flora. 

Ophiopogon  Jaburan.— If  this  pretty  plant 
is  planteil  permanently  out  of  doors,  it  should 
come  under  the  category  of  those  that  are  de- 
scribed in  some  catalogues  as  "hardy  plants 
needing  protection  in  winter,"  though  how  plants 
can  be  strictly  considered  hardy  needing  such  at- 
tention I  cannot  say.  Howe\er,  it  is  a  fact  that 
many  choice  things  may  be  cultivated  out  of 
doors  the  year  round  with  the  help  of  some  [iro- 
tection  from  late  autumn  till  spring.  It  is 
the  habit  of  this  plant  to  carry  dense  tufts  of 
green  foliage  the  year  round,  and  we  may,  there- 
fore, with  some  reason  conclude  that  if  the  jilant 
should  be  deprived  of  its  foliage  in  any  way  or  at 
any  time  it  will  suffer  in  proportion.  Fortu- 
nately, the  plant  has  also  the  habit  of  sending 
down  very  long  stringy  roots,  along  which  there 
is  an  arrangement  of  small  tubers.  These  owing 
to  their  depth  will  no  doulrt  sustain  the  crowns  in 
a  measure  against  both  drought  and  cold,  and 
besides  the  crowns  of  the  plants  may  themselves 
be  set  deeply  to  advantage.  This  further  tends 
to  the  winter  preservation  of  the  plant,  so  that 
with  the  furtlier  assistance  of  a  little  top  protec- 
tion it  may  almost  be  counted  upon  to  survive 
trying  winters.  I  have  seen  it  as  a  year  round 
plantain  the  open  air  in  sheltered  sunny  corners. 
I  should  say  it  would  be  a  hopeless  plant  for  my 
Yorkshire  climate  on  the  sandstone  and  in  a  river 
valley.  It  is,  howe\-er,  at  once  both  beautiful 
and  inexpensive,  and  therefore  worth  anyone's 
wliile  to  grow  it  during  summer  and  lease  it  out 
on  tlie  chance  that  it  may  live. 

Iris  Histrio.— I  do  not,  of  course,  deny  that 
this  mav  stand  the  winter  in  some  parts  of  the 
countryj  but  for  several  years  it  has  proved  un- 
satisfactory here,  and  all"  the  while  I  have  been 
trying  it  I  have  been  most  dubious,  and  now  I 
have  "come  to  the  conclusion  that  experiments 
with  this  bulb  must  cease,  and  witli  all  deference 
to  those  friends  who  have  encouraged  nic  to  make 
so  many  repeated  trials.  I  must  say  cni|iliatii-all\ 
that  it  is  not  a  liardy  Lis  for  Yorkshire.  In 
various  ways,  and  in  .all  those  ways  side  by  side 
with  Iris  re"ticulata,  the  results  have  always  been 
the  same.  It  has  a  very  early  habit  of  growth, 
and,  of  course,  all  the  mo're  snsceptiblo  to  our  ex- 
treme clianges  of  weather.  Only  the  other  day  I 
examined   fine  stout  shoots  in  which  one  could 
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trace  the  buds,  but  they  were  quite  rotten  at  the 
base,  and  no  doubt  the"bulb?  will  be  rotten  too. 

Primula  inflata.— This  is  a  Hungarian  spe- 
ci3S,  coming-  between  suaveolens  and  veris.  It  is 
baautifuUy  figured  and  described  by  Dr.  Lehmann 
in  his  "  Monographia  Generis  Primularum."  It 
is  an  interesting  and,  I  believe,  a  scarce  plant, 
though  it  has  been  in  my  collection  continuously 
for  nine  or  ten  years,  perhaps  rather  more.  As  a 
decorative  plant  there  is  little  or  nothing  to  at- 
tract notice.  A  casual  observer  might  bv  chance 
take  note  of  its  large  inflated  caly.x  in  the  case  of 
very  healthy  specimens.  This  reminds  me,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  not  a  plant  easily  ke|it  in  vigorous 
health,  a  fact  that  may  in  a  sense  evidence  its  in- 
dividuality as  well  as  account  for  its  scarceness. 
The  flowers  closely  resemble  those  of  the  common 
Cowslip,  excepting  for  the  larger  inflated  calyx, 
and  when  the  plants  are  not  strong  the  flowers 
are  very  poor  indeed. 

Dwarf  Campanulas.— Before  I  saw  the  notes 
of  Messrs.  Arnott  and  Wilson  (p.  25)  in  last 
week's  (J.irdkn,  a  note  on  this  subject  had  been 
sent  to  the  editor  specially  describing  my  ex])eri- 
ence  with  Campanula  G.  F.  Wilson  in  a  yellow 
and  green  state,  and  accounting  for  it  from  cul- 
tural conditions.  I  think  that  what  the.se  gentle- 
men now  say  goes  to  further  ])rove  the  same 
point,  and  if  so,  we  may  look  with  .some  suspicion 
on  the  mere  foliage  tint  of  some  of  these  dwarf 
varieties  and  species  as  a  feature  of  identification. 
Woodvilh,  Kirhslall.  J.  Wood. 


NOTES  FROM  GUILDFORD. 
Garden  Ranunculi.  —  I  am  glad  to  see  M. 
Correvon's  article  upon  these,  for  the  choicer  alijine 
sorts  at  least  are  too  little  grown,  so  far  as  I  can 
see  and  judge.  Yet  they  are  of  seemingly  easy 
culture.  R.  cortusa-folius  is  a  glorious  conserva- 
tory or  cool  greenhouse  plant,  but  I  greatly  doubt 
if  M.  Correvon  is  right  in  writing  of  it  as  hardy 
in  the  southern  counties  of  England.  Our  winter 
is  a  poor  imitation  indeed  of  that  of  "  arid  stony 
places  in  Teneriffe,"  and  it  would,  I  fancy,  need 
such  exceptional  conditions  as  Sir  E.  Loder's 
cunning  rock  garden  at  Leonardslee  to  carry 
the  plant  through  any  ordinary  English  winter. 
It  is  to  me  a  little  strange  that  M.  Correvon's  list 
does  not  include  Ranunculus  monspeliensis,  a 
really  hardyand  fine  border  plant,  rising  to  as  much 
as  2  feet  high  at  least.  It  is  not  one  of  the  dwarf  or 
alpine  species,  but  neither  has  it  the  coarseness  of 
the  R.  acris  group,  and  it  is  altogether  a  desirable 
plant  too  little  seen.  As  it  is  from  S.  Europe,  it 
may  not  be  perfectly  hardy  in  the  nortli,  but  I  do 
not  know  how  that  may  be.  It  has  jilcntiful 
golden  yellow  flowers.  I  wish  M.  Correvon  had 
selected  for  us  the  better  garden  plants  from  his 
long  botanical  list.  Some  species  upon  this  I  do 
not  think  worth  cultivating,  but  I  should  person- 
ally commend  as  the  result  of  my  own  experience 
with  them  here  (the  larger  species  for  the  border, 
the  smaller  for  the  rockery  or  for  pots)  the  follow- 
ing :  K.  monspeliensis,  R.  aconitifolius  (single 
the  type),  and  R.  amplexicaulis  for  the  border,  and 
practically  the  whole  of  the  white-flowered  al|)ine 
species  which  he  names  for  the  rookery.  R.  (n-a- 
mineus  (yellow  flower)  is  suitable  for  both.  Why 
Is  It  so  little  seen?  It  is  very  distinct,  bright, 
lasting,  and  of  easy  culture.  R.  Seguieri  I  con- 
sider one  of  the  very  choicest  alpines,  and  should 
say  the  same  of  R.  parnassifolius  "at  its  best."  This 
qualification  is  necessary,  for  the  flowers  are  too 
fre(|uently  malformed.  I  should  like  to  hear 
oftencr  of  success  with  the  beautiful  H.  glaeialis 
and  lis  ally,  K.  rosciis.  I  have  bloomed  them  here 
more  than  once,  and  they  are  promising,  1  think, 
inorc  than  tliey  have  hitherto  performed  ;  but 
their-  ciiltMrc  is  not  easy. 

Tin;  DUAiu.-  CAMrANiii,As.--Wc  .still  seem  in  "  a 
good  deal  of  a  tangle"  over  the  nomenclature  of 
the  s[iei-ies  or  hybrids  in  (iui;stioii,  and  my  con- 
tributinn  to  its  iiiu-avclment  will  be  -as  I  hope 
wdl  thiit  ot  others  to  grow  all  these  sifle  by  side 
for  comparison.  The  robust  border  plant  whi.-h 
we  here   know  as  (J.   F.    Wilson  No,    I  (liavin..- 


soon  discovered  that  there  were  two  very  distinct 
plants  in  commerce  under  this  name)  1  think  I 
suptilied  to  Mr.  Wolley-Dod.  I  have  no  idea 
whence  I  acquired  it,  ami  should  like  to  hear  more 
about  it,  for  it  is  pretty  clear,  from  Mr.  Arnott's 
and  Mr.  Wilson's  notes,  that  it  is  (!.  F.  Wilson 
No.  '2  (as  we  call  it  here)  which  is  the  hybrid 
originally  so  named,  that  it  has  often  s"ickly 
yellow  leaves,  but  that  this  property  is  not  in- 
variable. Does  it  emerge  clearly  from  the 
correspondence  that  C.  Raineri  is  (juite  distinct 
from  and  has  no  share  in  producing  the  hybrid  in 
question,  wliieh  has,  as  I  know,  been  often  distri- 
buted for  it.  Can  Mr.  (;.  F.  Wilson  certainly  tell 
us  what  was  the  second  jiarent  (i.e.,  C.  jiulla  being 
the  other)  of  this  hybrid  ?  If  C.  Raineri,  I  should 
say  that  this  was  confirmed  by  the  characters  of 
my  plant,  and  that  the  far  larger  and  very  dis- 
tinct, and,  I  must  add,  very  superior,  hybrid 
which  I  sent  to  Mr.  Wolley4)od  as  our  No.  1 
might  readily  be  supposed  to  be  the  progeny  of 
another  cross  with  C.  pulla,  e.y.,  between  it  and 
C.  turbinata. 

C.  CENisiA. — I  have  never  seen  this  ex<|uisite 
little  species  bloomed  in  England  and  fancy  it  a 
shy  bloomer.  Can  anyone  tell  us  anything  about 
it  and  its  culture  ?  Once  seen  it  can  never  be  mis- 
taken for  anything  else.  I  believe  Mr.  Arnott  is 
right  in  tliinking  it  grows  in  Nature  only  on 
granitic  soils  and  in  treating  it  for  safety's  sake  as 
he  ]iroposes  to  do  ;  but  possibly  it  may  not  be  .so 
particular  as  he  sujjposes.  C.  Raineri  vera,  how- 
ever, he  is,  I  think,  mistaken  in  supposing  to 
require  such  treatment  however  it  may  be  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  it,  given  only  enough  summer 
moisture.  Here  it  succeeds  and  runs  admirably 
ill  our  natural  soil,  which  is  chalky,  and  I  believe  it 
atl'ects  calcareous  soils  in  Nature.  M.  Correvon  is 
certainly  wrong  in  thinking  that  "  Maund's  C. 
muralis  may  be  C.  Morettiana."  Maund's  plate  is 
before  me  as  I  write,  ami  is  a  very  tolerable  repre- 
sentation of  what  I  have  always  had  and  seen  as  C. 
Portenschlagiana  alias  C.  muralis.  C.  Morettiana, 
which  I  have  both  collected  in  South  Tyrol  and 
have  once  bloomed  with  infinite  trouble  here,  is 
unmistakably  distinct  in  foliage  and  flower. 

Androsace  LANUGINOSA. — Like  your  correspon« 
dent,  Mr.  .1.  Wood,  I  should  certainly  not  put  this 
down  among  the  easiest  plants  to  cultivate,  as  had 
liecn  done  by  another  corresjiondent.  But  what 
dilliculty  I  have  had  in  its  cultivation  has  been 
the  single  one  of  keeping  its  woolly  foliage  dry  in 
winter  by  some  artificial  means.  That  done,  I 
find  no  further  difliculty.  Has  it  been  observed 
by  others  than  myself  how  far  more  easily  the 
ocellata  (Leichtlin's)  variety  of  this  plant  strikes 
from  cuttings  than  does  the  typo  ? 

Ai'KiciiLAS  (ali'Ine)  outdoors. — I  am  glad  to 
.see  "  A.  D."  preaching  from  this  text.  It  is 
difficult  to  conceive  anything  at  once  more 
beautiful  in  colour  or  more  refined  and  charm- 
ing in  texture  than  a  group  in  the  lioider  of 
choice  named  sorts,  protected,  perhaps,  by  a  hand- 
light  or  otherw  ise  from  the  worst  weather  unless 
in  a  sheltered  situation.  It  is  in  my  exiierienee 
now  rare  indeed  to  find  growing  in  the  open  bor- 
der any  but  ]ilants  of  coarse  habit  and  worthless 
colouring.  If  any  but  natural  spec-ies  jilants  be 
admitted  to  the  rockery,  it  would  be  hard  to  find 
any  which  could  yield  a  more  novel  and  beautiful 
effect  there  than  a  bed  of  these,  which  miglit  In- 
so  contrived  as  to  admit  of  a  movable  winter  .-iikI 
spring  shelter;  indeed,  I  know  not  wliy  this  should 
not  be  so  well  contrived  as  to  enable  to  be  grow  n 
in  that  position  some  of  the  marvellously  beauti- 
ful show  Auriculas  as  well  as  the  aljiines." 

(luihlfufil.  H.  Selfe-Leonakd. 
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grow.  My  plants  look  healthy  and  bloom  freely, 
but  do  not  grow  very  fast.  — li.  W.  H. 

Ranunculus  speciosus. — May  I  add  a  note 
to  the  account  of  Ranunculuses  in  The  (iAkden. 
A  large  double  yellow  Ranunculus  is  common 
in  gardens  bearing  the  unauthorised  name  of 
R.  siieciosus.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  double 
of  R.  (Jouani,  and  .should  be  called  by  its  right 
name. — C.  W.  Don. 

Planting  the  Takesima  Lily.— The  bulbs 
of  this  should  be  planted  as  soon  as  ])Ossible  ;  in- 
deed, had  they  been  planted  a  month  or  even  two 
months  earlier,  so  much  the  better.  For  a  herba- 
ceous border  they  should  be  put  at  such  a  depth 
that  there  is  a  depth  of  about  l  inches  of  soil 
above  the  bulb.  In  planting,  sjirinkle  a  little 
sand  around  the  bulbs. — H.  P. 

The  tha-w.  —Advantage  of  the  welcome  thaw 
has  been  taken  to  sweep  the  lawns  anil  patli^ 
which  after  the  severe  winds  were  left  in  an  un- 
tidy state;  the  paths  have  also  been  rolled  since  a 
heavy  fall  of  rain,  the  effect  of  the  keeping  being 
thereby  enhanced  in  no  small  degree,  the  .soft 
state  of  the  gravel  making  the  work  far  more 
effectual. — Soi'thron. 


Shortia  galacifolia.-  Will  Mi.  \\  i«,(|  kimlly 
lell  mc  the  best  position  for  this  plant -/  I  have 
had  no  success  with  it  yet.      R.  W.  HirsiKi:. 

Androsace  lanuginosa.— Though  I  am  not 

so     iirifoi-diH.-ilc    uith     this    Lively  alpine    as  Mr. 
WoulI,  1  do  not  find  a  one  of  the  easiest  plants  to 
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SINGLE-FLOWERED  P.EONIES. 
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Herbaoeou.s  P.eonies  rank  amongst  tlie  most 
i^harmiiig  and  valued  of  all  our  hardy  decora- 
tive plants.  Of  late  years  the  many  fine  double 
and  semi-double  varieties,  which  have  been  eo 
freijuently  exhibited  by  the  leading  growers, 
have  succeeded  in  gaining  more  notoriety  for 
them,  and  in  drawing  attention  to  their  great 
lieauty  and  value  as  garden  plants.  Fortu- 
nately, tliey  belong  to  a  cla.ss  of  plants  which 
thrive  under  very  diverse  conditions  as  to  soil, 
climate,  and  exposure,  and  in  every  sense  of  the 
term  they  may  be  said  to  be  "everybody's 
plants."  \\'ho  has  not  stopped  to  admire  a  fine 
clump  ot  the  old  double  crimson  Pieonia  ottici- 
iialis  in  some  cottage  ganlen  ?  Its  sturdy  habit, 
its  deep  green  glossy  foliage,  its  numerous  large 
and  bright  flower-heads  must  arrest  attention 
and  coininand  admiration,  and  when  it  ha-s 
passed  out  of  flower  its  place  is  taken  by  some 
of  the  white,  pink,  or  red  forms  of  P.  albiflora, 
graceful  and  sweet,  whether  .single  or  double, 
more  slender  ingrowth,  taller,  and  more  refined 
than  the  forms  of  P.  ottieinalis. 

The  single-flowered  lu'rbaceous  PiBonics  form 
a  very  interesting  group  worthy  of  every  atten- 
tion, with  a  very  extended  flowering  ]ieriod  and 
a  wide  range  of  colour,  and  amongst  them  the 
white-flowered  s|iccies  and  varieties  constitute 
an  inqiortant  divisicm,  not  confined  to  any  one 
section.  Pieonia  Eniodi,  so  faithfully  repre- 
sented in  the  aeeoinpanying  plate,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  them  all.  It  is  a  native  of 
India,  with  a  rather  wide  distribution  in  the 
Western  Himalayas,  and  found  only  at  fairly 
high  altitudes.  According  to  Hooker's  "Flora 
of  British  India,"  P.  Eniodi  and  its  variety  gla- 
hrata  are  the  only  Indian  Pa-oiiics,  tluiy  being 
clo.scly  related  to  the  Siberian  P.  albiflora. 
From  a  strictly  botanical  ]ioint  of  view  this  may 
be  so,  but  from  a  gardening  standjioint  they  arc 
widely  distinct— distinct  in  habit,  in  appearance, 
and  in  time  of  flowering.  I'.  JMuodi  is  about 
tlic  sixtli  or  seventh  species  to  bloom,  its  llower.s 
opening  from  the  Tth  to  the  14tli  May,  .iccoiding 
to  the  season  ;  whereas  P.  albiflora  and  its  varic- 

Hoviil   lidlanio 
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ties  rarely  flower  until  the  eiitl  of  May  or  early 
in  June.  P.  Eniodi  is  one  of  the  earliest  species 
to  start  into  growth  in  the  spring.  Its  young 
shoots  push  up  (luiukly,  and,  unlike  those  of 
many  other  Pteouies,  thej'  are  soft  gi-een  in 
colour,  anil  in  the  young  state  very  liable  to 
injury  from  frost.  The  unfolding  leaves  are 
also  distinct  and  pretty,  reminding  one  forcibly 
of  the  opening  leaves  of  the  Horse  Chestnut. 
Early  in  May  they  are  fully  develojied,  and  the 
flower-bud.s  are  prominent.  In  strong  plants 
the  flowering  shoots  are  from  3  feet  to  3  feet  (J 
inches  high,  and  before  the  middle  of  May  the 
flowers  open,  one  to  live  on  each  shoot,  according 
to  its  strength,  but  rarely  more  than  two  open 
together,  and  the  lower  bud,  or  buds,  frequently 
lack  energy  to  develoj)  fully.  The  tiowers  are 
pure  white,  with  a  bunch  of  golden-yellow 
stamens  surrounding  one  to  three  green  carpels, 
and  from  4  inches  to  G  inches  across.  The  leaves, 
petioles,  and  stems  remain  of  a  soft  green 
colour,  without  any  trace  of  red  or  jiink — in 
fac^t,  it  is  only  when  the  fruit  is  ripe  that  any 
retl  colour  makes  its  appearance,  the  persistent 


varieties.  Mr.  Barr  has  been  on  the  track  of 
these  plants,  and  luis,  I  understand,  some  agree- 
able surprises  in  stoi'e  for  us. 

P.  viLLos.4  is  a  very  distinct  plant,  clo-sely 
allied  to  P.  mollis,  very  "like  it  in  habit,  flowering' 
about  the  same  time,  but  with  gi-een  stems  and 
white  flowers.  It  is  a  very  chaste  little  plant, 
stems  not  more  than  18  inches  high,  terminated 
by  a  single  flower  on  a  very  short  peduncle,  jiure 
white  in  colour,  and  daintily  cupped,  closely  sur- 
rounded liy  a  collar  of  dark  green  leaves. 

1'.  oFKiciNALis  .\Li'..\  is  a  mucli  more  delicate 
plant  than  the  other  forms  of  P.  otficinalis.  The 
flower  is  rather  thin  in  texture  and  it  lasts  only 
for  a  couple  of  days  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  an  ele- 
gant and  distinct  variety,  and  if  planted  in  good 
soil  in  a  sheltered  position  it  produces  large  and 
graceful  flowers,  the  edges  of  the  petals  beinglacini- 
ated.  It  is  doubtful  if  P.  cietica  can  fairly  be 
classed  as  a  white-flowered  P;¥ony,  as  after  the 
flowers  have  been  open  for  a  day  they  turn  pink, 
but  when  they  first  open  they  are  white,  splashetl 
here  and  there  with  []ink.  The  plant  is  very 
dwarf  and  the  flowers  are  large. 

A  .good  collection  of  herbaceous  Pa-onies  fur- 


P(E07iia  alhifiura. 


c  dyx  then  turning  to  bright  red,  which  later  on, 
when  the  fruit  dehisces  and  exposes  the  bluish- 
purple  seeils,  forms  a  very  pretty  object.  It  is 
noteworthy  that,  although  I  have  carefully 
fertilised  three  carpels  in  several  flowers,  in 
no  instance  has  more  than  one  matured 
and  produced  seed,  the  others  withering  away. 
The  other  white-flowered  single  Pjeonies  are 
P.  albifloi'a  and  several  of  its  varieties,  P.  vil- 
losa  =  P.  sessiliflora,  P.  officinalis  alba  =  P. 
ofticiualis  o.xoniensis,  P.  cretica  =  P.  arietina 
oxoniensis.  There  is  also  in  the  Glasnevin  col- 
lection a  form  of  P.  Wittmanniana,  which 
flowers  some  days  earlier  than  the  type,  and  is 
white  in  colour,  not  yellow. 

P.  albiflora  and  its  varieties  have  twice  been 
figured  and  described  in  The  fJ.\RDEN'  ("Vol. 
XXX.,  Dec.  2.-),  Um,  \k  588  ;  Vol,  XXXVI., 
July  (i,  188!l,  J).  8),  so  that  it  Ls  not  neces.sary 
to  refer  at  length  to  them  here.  Suflice  it  to 
say  that  amongst  them  are  the  choicest  and 
most  delightful  of  ail  single  P;eonies,  and  that 
if  they  can  be  obtained  true  to  name,  l^.  albi- 
flora var.  tatarica,  P.  albiflora  var.  siliirica, 
and  P.  albiflora  var.  major  (so-called  in  several 
trade   lists)    are    the    bvst   of   the    single   white 


nishes  ami)le  scope  for  much  interesting  obser- 
vation. First  of  all  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
different  shades  of  the  young  shoots  as  they 
appear  above  groun<l  and  gradually  develop. 
P.  cretica  is  generally  the  first  to  make  its  aji- 
pearauce;  its  young  shtiots  are  soft  rose  at  first, 
and  then  change  to  green.  It  is  the  first  tf> 
show  flower-buds  and  the  first  to  flower.  In 
1893  its  flowers  opened  on  May  1 .  All  the 
albiflora  forms  have  bright  red  shoots,  the 
yonns  leJvves  being  also  bright  red.  P.  Emodi, 
P.  villosa,  and  P.  officinalis  alba  are  the  only 
Pajonies  which  come  up  with  green  shoots. 
As  before  stated,  the  first  to  flower  is  P. 
cretica  ;  the  last  to  flower  are  the  albiflora 
forms.  In  1893  P.  cretica  opened  on  May  1, 
P.  tennifolia  May  3,  P.  arietina  May  4,  P.  liy- 
britla  May  <>,  P.  huniilis  Mav  <>,  P.  peregrina 
May  7, 'and  between  >Iay  ]  and  INFay  21,  twenty- 
one  species  and  varieties  opened  their  flowers. 

P.  Emodi  is  rather  fastiilicus  as  to  )iosition. 
It  likes  a  cool  place  with  deep  rich  soil,  and  it 
dislikes  both  the  early  morning  sun  and  the 
bright  afternoon  sun,  and  greatly  ajipn^ciates 
the  shelter  of  a  hedge  or  wall.  1  find  it  suc- 
ceeds   best    planted    in    a   wall   boiih-r    facing 


south-east,  where  it  gets  the  sun  from  about  10 
to  12  o'clock  <laily.  I  give  the  plant  a  good 
dressing  of  nniuure  each  spring.  auJ  when  the 
young  shoots  appear  I  throw  a  little  loose  litter 
over  them,  which  admits  light  and  air,  but 
protects  from  spring  frosts,  and  is  carried  up 
liy  the  shoots  :is  they  grow  without  crippling  or 
leforming  them.  F.  AV.  MooKE. 
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FRUIT  HOUSES. 
ViXES. — Owing  to  an  increase  both  in  length  of 
days  and  sunshine.  Vines  in  the  earliest  house  are 
making  rapid  progress,  and  with  an  unusually  high 
outside  night  temperature  firing  is  rendered  oom- 
paratively'"easy.  (Jreat  care  will  now  be  neces- 
sary in  airing,  and  if  perforated  zinc  sheets  have 
l)een  fixed  over  the  ventilators,  as  advised  in  a 
former  calendar,  the  danger  of  injury  from 
draught  will  be  reduced  to  a  mininunn.  At  9 
a.m. r  if  there  is  a  jiromLsc  of  sunshine  the  fire 
must  be  checked,  and  thus  a  too  sudden  rise  in  the 
tsmperature  of  the  house  avoided.  I  do  not  hold 
with  the  practice  of  syringing  Vines  after  growth 
is  halt  an  inch  long  :  all  moisture  is  then  better 
supplied  by  freipient  damping,  and  by  keepmg 
tlie  evaporating  pans  constantly  filled.  Inmie- 
diately  the  bunches  are  distinguishable  the 
boldest  should  be  selected  and  the  others  removed. 
If  a  second  moistening  of  the  border  was  given,  rs 
advised,  as  soon  as  tlie  eyes  burst,  the  roots  wdl  be 
safe  until  after  the  fruit  is  set,  but  if  this  was  ne- 
glected, it  must  forthwith  be  attended  to,  applj- 
iu"-  it  at  a  temiierature  of  8.)' ;  a  night  heat  of  55", 
wilh  5°  more  by  day,  and  10'  from  sunheat  wi'l 
be  the  best  figures  for  the  present.  Admit __air 
cautiously  when  the  thermometer  reaches  75% 
withdrawing  the  same  at  1  p.m.,  but  on  gusty 
days  retrain  from  oijcning  the  ventilators,  well 
sprinkling  the  floors  at  mill -day.  Start  the  fires 
early  in  the  afternoon  in  order  that  fire  heat  may 
ensure  the  thermometer  standing  at  57"  or  58' 
when  the  fire  is  banked  up  for  the  night. 

Musc.vTS.— Where  a  house  is  planted  entnely 
with  Muscats  which  are  expected  to  ripen  in  July 
the  present  is  a  very  good  time  for  starting. 
Unless  in  exceptional  cases  where  the  houses  aie 
small,  built  with  a  sharp  roof  angle,  and  ha^e 
shallow,  elevated  inside  borders,  very  little  is 
cained  by  starting  Muscats  before  Christmas. 
Now,  however,  with  longer  days  and  more  sun, 
which  mav  be  husbanded  by  closing  early  in  the 
afternoon,"  these  tropical  subjects  may  be  started 
into  growth  with  comparative  ease.  See  that  the 
border  is  well  moistened  from  summit  to  ba;e 
with  water  at  a  temperature  of  85°,  and  in  the 
case  of  Vines  declining  through  age  or  which  aie 
feeling  the  efl'ects  of  heavy  cropping,  a  mulch  <  f 
fresh  sweet  hoi'se  droiipings  applied  before  the 
watering  is  given  will  prove  beneficial.  Main- 
tain a  night  heat  of  55'  in  mild  weiither,  with  a 
degree  or  two  less  when  sharp  frost  prevails, 
fio'in  60  to  0-2'  bv  dav,  and  from  70°  to  75^  from 
sun  heat,  syringing  twice  daily  with  tepid  water 
as  in  the  case  of  Hamburghs. 

PE.vruES.— The  earliest  trees  of  .\lexander  .and 
Waterloo  having  set  their  fruit,  they  may  agani 
be  syringed  in  the  morning,  when  flie  heat  of  the 
hou.se  has  risen  5  above  the  night  figure,  ai.d 
again  at  2  p.m.  If,  however,  the  day  is  sunles,- , 
and  the  outside  atmosphere  heavy,  withhold  the 
afternoon  application,  and  let  damping  the  walls 
and  floors  sutliee.  Wet  Peach  and  Nectarn  e 
trees  at  nightfall  during  the  months  of  .lanuaiy 
and  Febru.arv  are  the  forerunner  of  mildew  ai.d 
oflier  evils,  cine  of  the  worst  being  tlie  <lropping 
of  the  fruit  during  the  stoning  period.  The  varn- 
tie.'i  above  mentioned  not  always  retaining  their 
fruit  even  after  it  is  .set,  no  thinning  must  yet  take 
place  bevond  removing  any  that  are  ill-shaped  or 
so  placed  that  the  trellis  "will  ultimately  hinder 
their  swelling.  In  disbudding  al.-^o,  great  discre- 
tion is  needed   with   tliese   varieties,  as   it  this  is 
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carried  out  either  too  soon  or  too  freely  the  whole 
crop  of  fruit  M'ill  fall  to  the  ground.  If  any 
fitroncf  growths  have  started  from  the  centre 
branches,  these  may  at  once  be  pinched  off,  and 
in  a  week  or  ten  da3-s'  time,  piecemeal  disbudding; 
takes  place,  commencing  always  at  the  top  of  the 
tree. 

Late  houses. — Any  pruning,  dressing  and  tying 
still  in  arrears  in  late  houses  must  speedily  be 
brought  to  a  close,  as  the  buds,  even  on  such  va- 
rieties as  Barrington,  Prince  of  Wales  and  Sea 
Eagle  are  this  season  a  month  earlier  than  usual, 
and  insecticides  are  unsafe  after  actual  swelling 
commences.  Be  careful  not  to  use  the  (Ji.shurst 
mi.xture  stronger  than  is  advised  —  4  ozs.  to 
tlie  gallon  of  v\ater — or  ne.xt  season's  crop  may 
be  lost.  Any  trees  recently  planted  must  not  yet 
be  tied  to  the  Mires,  a  full  "month  being  required 
to  allow  the  fresh  soil  about  the  roots  to  settle 
naturally.  The  border  should  now  be  top- 
dressed  with  sound  loam,  crushed  bones  and 
mortar  rubble,  and  in  the  case  of  old  or  exhausted 
trees,  a  little  well-rotted  manure  may  be  added. 
This  should  be  followed  by  a  thorough  moisten- 
ing, after  wliich  all  ventilators  must  be  thrown 
o]3en  and  the  house  kept  cool  until  the  condition 
of  the  flower-buds  renders  closing  necessary. 

CncuMBERS  .iND  Melox.s.— The  earliest  batches 
of  both  these  are  growing  freely,  and  will  soon 
sliow  their  rough  leaves.  If  not  "already  removed 
from  the  bed  in  wliich  they  were  plunged  when 
first  sown  this  should  now  take  pl.ace.  If  the 
house  is  tightly  glazed  and  thoroughlv  well 
heated,  a  position  within  9  inches  of  the  roof  will 
best  promote  a  sturdy  growth  ;  but  if  the  reverse 
of  this  is  the  case,  arrange  the  plants  on  a  board 
or  slate  18  inches  from  the  glass,  )ilacing  a  little 
Moss  round  the  base  of  the  pots  to  con.s^ei've  the 
moisture.  Keeii  u\>  the  night  heat  as  near  as 
possible  to  70°  in  mild  weather,  and  if  either  the 
piping  or  boiler  power  is  deficient,  invert  6-inoh 
pots  over  the  plants  at  nightfall,  removing  the 
same  at  (laybreak.  During  this  month  little  or 
no  air  will  be  necessary  except  in  hou.ses  of  modern 
coiistruction,  and  .syringing  must  be  guided  by 
th3  state  of  the  external  atmosphere. 

J.    CliAWFOKD. 
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Seed  Potatoes.— The  selection  and  pre[)aration 
of  the  tubers  for  planting  should  now  be  seen  to. 
It  is  imjiossible  to  take  too  much  care  in  the  selec- 
tion and  culture  of  this  vegetable,  as  by  change  of 
soil  or  variety  the  disease  is  warded  off  and  a  much 
larger  percentage  of  large  tubers  obtained.  In 
many  cases  it  is  advisable  to  purchase  new  seed. 
The  tubers  as  soon  as  received  should  be  spread 
out  tliiuly,  or,  what  is  better,  placed  thickly  on 
their  ends  in  shallow  bo.xes  with  the  eyes  upward. 
Given  a  cool  place,  they  will  sjirout  strongly  and 
grow  aw.'iy  kindly  when  planted.  I  am  also  in 
favour  of  early  planting,  as  tlie  growth  of  the 
tubers  is  almost  complete  before  the  dreaded 
disease  gets  hold  of  the  plants.  If  tlie  seed  is 
weakened  before  it  is  planted  by  repeated  removal 
of  sprouts,  there'is  less  vigour.  In  selecting  seed 
avoid  using  the  very  small  sets.  In  cutting  large 
tubers  it  is  best  to  do  the  work  now,  laying  out 
thinly  to  get  the  cut  callused  over  to  prevent 
decay  when  planting. 

ilojiSE  Badisii. — This  often  occupies  the  same 
ground  for  many  years,  but  it  well  repays  good 
culture,  and  there  is  no  better  time  than  the  pre- 
sent to  take  the  matter  in  hand,  a&  owing  to  the 
mild  autumn  the  root  growth  is  on  the  move. 
Lift  the  whole  ipiarter,  selecting  the  large  roots 
for  I  liis  .sea.son's  use.  These,  if  [ilaced  in  a  trench 
and  i;i)vered  over  with  soil  to  ))revent  shrivelling, 
will  fiirnisli  a  long  supply  and  be  accessibli'  at 
short  notice.  The  next-sized  roots  sliould  bo  se- 
lected for  planting,  choosing  the  straightesl,  cut- 
ting away  any  knotty  |ioitions  and  rubbing  ofl' 
fibrous  roots.  If  possible  a  new  jiicce  of  land 
should  be  given,  first  preparing  it  by  trenching 
and  working  i)lenty  of  manure  into  'the  bottom 
spit    to    oncourago    a    long,    thick    growth.     If 


treated  in  this  way,  there  will  be  fine  roots  by 
next  autumn.  I  prefer  to  dibble  the  roots  in  with 
a  long  dibber.  Crowns  a  few  inches  long  from 
the  strong  roots  also  make  stout  roots  in  a  short 
time.  By  planting  now,  time  will  be  saved,  and 
such  beds  will  give  a  supply  for  two  or  three 
years. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes. — To  save  time  these 
may  now  be  lifted  and  pitted.  If  the  ground  is 
not  required  there  need  be  no  haste  in  lifting  the 
crop.  The  smaller  or  medium-sized  tubers  should 
be  keiit  separate  for  future  planting.  Good  cul- 
ture is  well  repaid  by  giving  tlie  roots  plenty  of 
decayed  manure  or  the  remains  of  old  Cueuniber 
or  Marrow  beds,  planting  a  yard  apart  in  the  row 
and  2  feet  between  the  sets."  Tho.se  who  have  not 
yet  tried  the  new  white  Artichoke  would  do  well  to 
give  it  a  trial.  It  is  preferable  to  the  old  purple 
form,  being  less  irregular  in  shape  with  shallow 
eyes,  while  the  flavour  is  superior.  In  preparing 
new  ground  deep  culture  is  essential  to  get  fine 
roots. 

Cauliflowers  in  pots  and  frames.— Abund- 
ance of  air  must  be  given  the  above  on  all  fa^•ollr- 
able  occasions.  I  find  the  best  jjlan  is  to  plunge 
the  pots  in  ashes  on  a  hard  coal  ash  liottom, 
placing  a  frame  over.  By  this  means  jileniy  of 
air  and  no  check  are  given  when  planted  out  in  a 
month's  time.  Should  mildew  be  troublesome, 
.s])rinkle  freely  with  dry  wood  ashes,  and  if  badly 
infested,  add  flowers  of  sulphur,  repeating  the 
operation  every  week.  Plants  in  handlights 
rccjuire  similar  treatment.  The  ground  for  this 
cro)i  sliould  be  .selected,  choosing  a  (luarter 
sheltered  by  a  wall  and  in  good  heart.  It  re- 
(|uires  plenty  of  rotten  manure,  placing  this 
at  the  bottom  of  the  trench  when  digging  so  that 
the  roots  may  soon  take  hold,  leaving  the  gi-ound 
rough  till  the  plants  are  ready  to  be  put  out.  Good 
Caulirto-wers  in  May  and  early  June  are  mere  appre- 
ciated than  later  when  there  is  a  wealth  of  other 
vegetables. 

Early  Broad  Beans. — Though  not  sown  in 
heat  or  under  glass  so  largely  as  Peas,  no  vege- 
table better  repays  for  similar  treatment.  Where 
Broad  Beans  are  in  demand,  a  sowing  should  be 
made  in  pots  or  boxes  ;  the  latter  is  the  readiest 
method  provided  the  seeds  are  sown  thinly.  If  in 
pots,  4.J-inch  or  even  larger  are  suitable.  Sow 
in  good  loam,  place  in  a  warm  house  till  the  seeds 
have  germinated,  when  remove  to  a  cold  frame. 
These  jilants  will  be  ready  for  putting  out  early 
in  March  in  a  warm  border,  planting  with  a  trowel. 
These  will  give  some  dishes  ([uite  three  -neeks 
or  a  month  earlier  than  tliose  sown  in  the  open. 
For  ])ot  culture  and  first  sowing  in  the  open  the 
early  Longpod  is  far  superior  to  the  old  Mazagan 
frequently  recommended.  Beck's  Dwarf  Gem  is 
also  good. 

Broad  Beans  in  the  open  ground  .should  be 
sown  at  the  earliest  o]iportunity.  Many  persons 
formerly  sowed  in  November,  but  there  is  little 
gain.  For  this  early  sowing,  a  dry  position,  not 
neces.sarily  sheltered,  is  suitable.  I  have  also 
found  it  a  good  plan  to  sow  .-i  few  extra  seeds,  as 
these  come  in  for  filling  gajis.  This  early  sowinf  will 
not  run  up  tall  bke  later  ones,  so  that  le.ss  room 
may  be  allowed  between  the  rows,  2  feet  beiKg 
suliioient.  Sow  in  double  rows,  and  make  the 
drills  rather  deeper  than  usual,  as  when  the  seeds 
are  covered,  this  allows  of  a  cavity  wliich  shelters 
the  ))lants  from  east  winds  as  they  come  through 
the  soil.  This  sowing  will  form  a  succession  to 
those  raised  in  heat,  and  need  not 'he  a  large  one, 
as  the  next  sowing  will  form  the  main  croji. 

Winter  On-ions.— These  have  been  cut  rather 
severely  by  frost,  and  though  the  points  are 
injured,  the  base  is  sound,  and  the  plants  will  be 
miu'h  lienefitcd  liy  cl(jaring  away  old  or  diseased 
seedlings,  well  firming  the  rows  by  treading  down 
the  sides  and  giving  a  dressing  of  wood  ashes 
with  some  fisli  manun^  or  guano.  Soot  is  also 
beneficial.  Whatever  is  .-ipplicd  slumld  lie  given 
at  once  to  give  the  seedlings  a  fresh  stait.  After 
dressing  it  is  advisable  to  draw  some  fresh  soil 
up  to  the  plant,  and  to  ply  the  hoo  freipicntly  in 
dry  weather  between  tlie  lows.  For  early  use,  a 
little  seed  of  the  l^tueen  or  Tripoli  type  sown  on  a 


warm  border  will  soon  come  to  maturity  and 
prove  accejitable if  there  is  a  scarcity.  The  Queen 
Onion,  though  small,  is  remarkable  for  the  rapidity 
of  its  growth  and  early  ripening. 

Sh.vllots.  —  These  commence  to  grow  out 
early  if  stored  in  a  warm  place.  Planting 
may  be  done  when  convenient  in  good  land  firmly 
trodden.  Place  the  bulbs  in  rows  1  foot  apart 
and  6  inches  between  the  rows,  making  the  bulbs 
quite  firm.  Cover  the  bulbs  three  jiarts  over  with 
soil,  and  as  growth  increases,  give  rich  food  in 
the  shape  of  liquid  or  a  good  fertiliser. 

(!.  Wvtues. 
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lONOPSIS. 
This  is  a  small  genus  of  dwarf-gro«  iiig  Orchids 
which  do  not  appear  to  take  well  to  cultivation. 
Some  few  years  ago  Mr.  Stuart  Low,  of  Clap- 
ton, used  to  have  a  fine  lot  blouiuiug  in  his  nur- 
sery. I  am  under  the  impression  that  lonoji- 
sids  require  a  living  stem  to  grow  upon  in  02ipo- 
sition  to  the  dry  blocks  which  we  usually  give 
our  Orchids.  They  are  destitute  of  pseudo- 
bulbs,  so  that  they  requii-e  constant  care  to  keep 
them  supplied  with  water.  Some  eight  or  ten 
species  have  been  named  and  described,  but  less 
than  half  that  luiniber  would  appear  to  be  dis- 
tinct. They  grow  naturally  upon  living  trees, 
and  under  cultivation  are  better  grown  upon 
blocks  of  wood  with  some  living  Spliaguuiu 
about  their  roots.  They  are  very  free-flowering 
plants,  and  fully  one-half  of  the  spikes  requires 
to  be  removed  to  enable  the  plants  to  live.  I 
attribute  my  success  iu  keeping  some  of  these 
l^lant.s  and  blooming  them  for  four  seasons  to 
the  thinniug-out  of  the  spikes  when  young. 
They  require  the  heat  of  the  Cattle^y.a  house  ami 
plenty  of  iiKjisture  all  the  year  round  and  to  bo 
hung  up  close  to  the  roof-glass,  with  good  ex- 
posure to  the  sun  and  light.  T!ie  two  following 
rfpecies  are  the  principal  kinds  which  are  known 
in  gardens  : — 

I.  UTiiii'ULARioiDES  is  a  species  making  some- 
what stiti'  leaves,  each  about  4  inches  or  o  inches 
long.  These  are  green  when  young,  changing  to 
a  iiurplisli  hue  with  age.  The  spikes  are  each 
about  1  foot  long,  much  branched,  and  produce 
flowers  which  last  a  long  time  in  perfection.  They 
are  mostly  ^hite,  having  a  rosy  purple  spot  at 
the  base  of  the  lii).  The  flowers  vary  in  |)lant3 
from  difl'erent  habitats.  This  species  is  widely 
spread  in  Central  America,  Venezuela,  Ti'inidad 
and  the  West  Indian  Islands.  It  bloomed  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at 
Chiswick  just  seventy  years  ago,  so  that  it  is  by 
no  means  a  new  plant. 

I.  PANICULATA. — This  plant  was  not  known  in 
our  gardens  till  about  thirty  years  ago,  wlien  it 
was  iiu|)orted  in  great  numbers  by  tin;  Messr.s. 
Low  and  Co. ,  of  Clapton.  It  is  a  beautiful  little 
plant,  native  of  San  Paulo,  and  jiroduces  a  spike 
1  foot  or  1.")  inches  long,  which  is  much  branched, 
bearing  many  flowers,  the  usual  colour  being 
white,  having  a  purple  spot  at  the  base  of  the  lip. 
Other  forms  have  the  flowers  white  and  yellow, 
wdiilst  others,  again,  have  them  of  a  pure  white. 
It  differs  as  much  as  the  former  species  in  the 
colour  of  its  flowers.  The  Ijcst  plan  to  adopt 
with  this  plant  is  to  cut  away  one  spike  from  each 
growtli  where  two  start  ;  this  I  liave  found  a  great 
advantage.  It  is  also  advisable  not  to  allow  tho 
spike  left  to  remain  on  the  plant  more  than  a 
iiKinth.  W.M.   IIuou  tUiWEK. 


Cattleya  labiata.--"G.  C."  sends  mca  (lower 
of  this.  He  says  this  is  not  from  a  plant  of  re- 
cent importiition,  as  it  has  been  for  many  years 
ill  the  collection.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a 
beautiful  soft  ro.sy  blush,  the  latter  much  broader; 
the  largo  lip  of  a  deeii  rich  magenta,  the  throat 
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orange-yellow.  This  plant  sliould  be  taken  great 
care  of,  and  something  of  its  liistory  should  be 
obtained,  as  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  types  of  the 
species.     It  appears  to  be  very  late  in  flowering. 

Angraecum  eburneum.— O.  Hill  sends  me  a 
flower  from  a  plant  bearing  three  spikes  of  bloom. 
The  flower,  however,  I  should  think,  was  the  form 
to  which  the  name  of  Angra'cum  superbum  has 
been  given,  for  the  sepals  and  petals  in  the  bloom 
now  before  me  are  jjure  white,  indeed  as  white 
as  the  lip,  instead  of  being  a  light  green,  the 
usual  colour  in  the  typical  A.  eburneum.  The 
plant  w.ants  good  drainage  and  Sphagnum  Moss 
only  to  grow  in,  accompanied  with  strong  heat 
and  moisture. — W. 

Dendrobium  Hilli  (,/.  Fr<emriii).—l  am  very 
Iileased  to  again  see  the  true  form  of  this  plant, 
which,  from  the  dimensions  given  me,  appears  to 
be  quite  correct.  The  spike  is  much  longer  than 
in  1).  speciosum,  a  species  to  which  it  is  nearly 
allied.  The  individual  flowers  are  not  particularly 
striking,  but  in  the  raceme  they  are  very  charming, 
being  of  a  creamy-white,  more  or  less  dotted  with 
p  n-ple.  It  is  of  Australian  origin,  and  named  in 
Honour  of  the  late  iMr.  Hill,  of  Brisbane.— W.  H.  G 


NEW  ORCHIDS  IN  1893. 
CoMr.\REU  with  the  previous  year  there  weie  not 
so  many  first-class  certificates  awarded  by  the  Or- 
chid committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
The  numbers  for  the  year  just  ended  were  thirty- 
nine  as  against  forty-eight  for  1S92;  but  the 
awards  of  merit  counterbalanced  this  for  the  same 
period,  being  respectively  eighty-six  and  seventy- 
two.  The  botanical  certificates  during  1S9.3 
amounted  to  twenty-five,  that  of  the  previous  year 
twenty-nine.  This  in  the  aggregate  gives  150 
awards  in  1893  as  com[iared  with  149  in  1S9-J. 

Tai;en  on  the  whole,  the  Orchid  committee  were 
not  quite  so  liberal  in  their  awards  during  the 
past  year  as  compared  with  the  preceding.  Several 
rjally  good  hybrids  have  now  to  be  passed  which 
a  few  years  back  would  have  most  undoubtedly 
r  jceived  recognition.  This  is  only  reasonable  anil 
just  considering  tlie  large  number  of  hybrids  now 
shown,  many  of  which,  where  coming  from  similar 
parentage  to  others  already  exhibited,  approach 
too  nearly  to  them  ;  hence  the  discrimination 
exercised  is  quite  desirable.  There  is  at  times, 
it  is  quite  true,  a  marked  imjirovement  in  the  hy- 
brids resulting  from  the  same  crosses  as  previous 
ones.  These  when  shown  always  receive  due  con- 
sideration according  to  their  merits.  The  Burford 
L,odge  variety  of  Cypripediura  Morgania^  is  a  case 
in  point. 

Writing  from  memory  as  to  the  exact  numbers, 
I  think  the  hybrids  during  1893  exceeded  those 
of  1892,  and  this  will  in  all  probability  continue  in 
a  more  marked  degree.  Cyi)ripediums  continue 
to  be  the  most  numerous  amongst  these  hybrids, 
but  it  is  evident  that  hybridisers  are  turning  their 
attention  more  in  the  direction  of  Cattleyas  and 
Lielias  than  formerly.  These  two  nearly  allied 
genera  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  yield 
a  great  wealth  of  new  hybrids  iji  the  near 
future.  In  the  case  of  Cypripediums,  Cattleyas, 
and  also  Liclias,  we  are  now  frequently  seeing 
bi-generic  hybrids.  Those  are  exceedingly  inter- 
esting when  watched  so  as  to  take  note  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  first  parents  u]ion  their  second  oil- 
spring.  There  does  not,  in  fact,  seem  to  be  any 
limit  to  hybridisation  ;  it  is  an  extensive  field, 
from  which  more  must  be  expected  in  the  future 
than  from  newly-introduced  s()ecies  from  their  na- 
tive habitats. 

In  order  to  review  the  new  hybrids  and  species 
shown  during  1893  and  to  which  awards  have  been 
made,  it  will  be  better  to  keep  each  genus  by 
itself.  The  name  of  the  exhibitor  can  in  each  case 
be  found  on  referring  to  the  reports  of  the  Orchid 
committee  after  each  respective  meeting. 

Cypripediums,  by  rea.son  of  their  numbers,  take 
first  rank.     Of  species  shown  during  the  past  year 


the  ])remier  position  must  be  given  to  C.  Charles- 
worthi,  which  is  quite  a  distinct  variety  and  one 
which  the  hybridiser  will  bring  into  use  as  s()eedily 
as  possible.  It  appears  to  be  fairly  plentiful ; 
hence  we  hope  to  see  it  frequently  during  tlie 
coming  season.  The  colouring  and  fine  form  of  the. 
dor.sal  sepal  are  its  chief  features  ;  if  these  be  im- 
parted to  the  future  oti'spring  in  such  a  marked 
degree  as  in  the  case  of  C.  Spicerianum,  we  shall 
see  several  fine  additions  without  a  doubt.  C. 
Penelaus  (C.  caudatum  Lindeni  X  C.  cahn'um) 
was  the  first  hybrid  to  receive  the  higher  a\\'ard 
in  the  year  just  ended  ;  it  has  the  marked  features 
of  the  Selenipedium  group  and  is  a  choice  addi- 
tion. The  next  to  receive  a  similar  distinction 
was  C.  Aphrodite  (C.  Lawrenceanum  X  C.  niveum), 
a  remarkable  cro.ss  between  two  such  distinct  sjie- 
cies,  and  one  which  must  be  classed  amongst  the 
very  finest  of  hybrids  ;  the  spike  on  the  plant 
shown  was  twin -flowered  and  possessed  great 
vigour.  C.  Clonius  (C.  caudatum  Lindeni  x  C. 
conchiferum)  will  be  remembered  by  those  who 
saw  it  as  a  very  fine  hybrid,  partaking  largely  of 
the  Selenipedium'-  habit  ;  a  decided  acquisition. 
C.  Statterianum  (C.  Spicerianum  magnificum  X 
C.  vexillarium  superbum)  is  one  of  the  finest  of 
all  dark  hybrids,  distinctly  hant'eo.ne  in  every 
wa}',  being  one  likelj'  to  remain  in  the  front  rank. 
C.  southgatense  superbum  (C.  tellatulum  x  C. 
Harrisianum)  has  the  features  of  the  former, 
peculiar  to  that  S[)ecies,  but  with  far  greater 
vigour;  this  is  one  of  the  first  hybrids  resulting 
from  the  use  of  C.  bellatulum  and  is  remarkably 
handsome.  C.  fascinatum  (C.  Spicerianum  mag- 
nificum X  C.  hirsutissimum)  is,  as  may  be  ex- 
pected, a  distinct  hybrid,  the  parents  being 
widely  different ;  as  usual,  the  influence  of  tlie 
former  parent  is  evident  in  the  dorsal  se|ial. 
The  foregoing  may  be  considered  as  the  finest  of 
the  hybrids  and  species  shown  during  the  year, 
being  those  only  to  which  first-class  certificates 
were  awarded. 

Several  others  nearly  approached  them,  how- 
ever, in  excellence,  and  were  awarded  "Awards 
of  merit."  These  were  C.  venustum  Measuresi- 
annni,  ]irobably  an  imported  form  of  tiie  type, 
from  which,  however,  it  is  quite  distinct  ;  C. 
(Knone  (C.  .superbiens  x  C.  Hookerianum),  a  fine 
and  bold-looking  hybrid  of  robust  growth  ;  C. 
warnliamense  (C.  Curtisi  x  C.  la;vigatum),  wliich 
is  quite  intermediate  between  these  tw-o  fine  and 
well-known  species ;  C.  Sallieri  anreum  (C.  in- 
signe  X  C.  villosum),  a  very  pretty  hybrid,  with 
much  of  the  character  of  C.  insigne,  but  more 
yellow  in  its  shading.  C.  M.-iry  Lee  (C.  Lee.anum 
X  C.  Arthurianum)  is  a  bi-generic  hybrid  of  fine 
qualities,  as  might  be  expected  between  two  such 
excellent  hybrids,  and  is  intermediate  in  its  cha- 
racter. C.  insigne  var.  lUustre  is  a  distinct  form, 
coming  neaiest  to  the  Chantini  tjqie,  more  parti- 
cularly in  its  dorsal  sepal ;  C.  Fariano-Lawrence- 
anum,  in  which  its  parentage  is  denoted  by  its 
compound  name,  is  a  distinct  and  handsome  hy- 
brid ;  C.  Minos  (C.  Arthurianum  X  C.  Spiceri- 
anum) shows  its  relation  to  the  latter  parent  in 
the  usual  manner,  having  also  the  good  ([ualities 
of  C.  Arthurianum  ;  C.  Leeanura  var.  James 
Hamilton  is  one  of  the  finest  forms  of  this  choice 
hybrid,  but  of  larger  proportions  and  richer  mark- 
ings ;  C.  Swinburnei  (Stand  Hall  var.)  is  without 
doubt  an  excellent  hybrid  and  one  possessed  of 
great  vigour  ;  C.  Ashworthia'  (C.  Leeanum  super- 
bum  X  C.  selligerum  majus)  has  the  ((ualities 
of  lioth  its  parents  in  a  marked  degree;  C. 
insigne  albens,  a  varietal  form  of  C.  insigne 
belonging  to  the  pale-coloured  .section,  has  its 
distinctive  features  ;  C.  insigne  Clarki,  another 
variety  of  this  good  old  species,  is  extra  vigorous, 
having  large  spots  upon  the  dorsal  sepal.  C. 
Leon;e  (C.  iusigne  Chantini  x  C.  callosum)  is  a 
I'eally  superb  hybrid  of  vigorous  growth,  the 
spike  being  twin-flowered,  the  colouring  of  the 
fliiwers  distinctly  handsome.  C.  ceno-superliiens 
(('.  o'nanthum  x  C.  superbiens)  had  when  shown 
flowers  of  surprising  size,  the  form  of  the  latter 
parent  being  clearly  visible  with  a  deal  of  tlic^ 
colour  of  its  other  parent  ;  it  is  undoubtedly 
a  grand  hybrid.     C.  ClothUdc  Moens  (C.  Leeanum. 


X  C.  Haynaldianum),  one  sjiike  of  which  bore 
three  flowers,  has  many  of  the  peculiar  features  of 
C.  Haynaldianum.  C.  Sandera3  superbiens  (C. 
Sanderianum  X  C.  superbiens)  has  imparted  to  it 
larger  flowers  than  are  (lossessed  by  either  of  its 
parents,  an  acquisition  to  the  light  hybrids.  C. 
Edwardi  comes  near  to  the  Veitchian  Niobe,  one 
of  the  grandest  of  all  hybrids,  being  probably 
from  the  same  or  a  nearly  related  cross.  C. 
Thayerianum  (C.  Lawrenceanum  x  C.  Boxalli 
atratuni)  comes  nearest  to  the  latter,  but  is  of 
arichercolour.  C  Massaianum  (C.  Rothschildianuni 
X  C.  supereiliare)  is  a  hybrid  of  itiore  than  usual 
interest,  inasmuch  that  it  is  one  of  the  first  crosses 
in  which  C.  Rothschildianuni  has  been  employed  ; 
it  is  a  vigorous  grower  v  ith  large  bold  flowers. 
C.  Stonei  Cannartii;  is  one  of  the  best  forms  of 
this  shy  species,  with  more  colour  in  its  flowers, 
these  also  being  extra  large,  a  fine  form.  C.  volon- 
teanum  giganteuni  recpiires  to  be  seen  again  in 
better  condition  to  be  fully  appreciated,  then  it 
might  gain  the  higher  award  ;  as  it  was,  it  gave 
much  promise.  C.  Charles  Richman  (C.  bellatu- 
lum X  C.  barbatum  sui>eibum),  in  which  the 
former  parent  retains  its  character,  but  has  the 
colour  (well-known)  of  the  latter  imparted  to  it, 
is  of  more  than  usual  interest.  C.  microchiluni 
(C.  Druryi  x  C.  niveum)  comes  intermediate 
between  these  two  species,  but  lo.ses  the  yellow 
seen  in  C.  Druryi  ;  it  is  an  interesting  cross.  C. 
T.  W.  Bond  (0.  Swanianum  x  C.  hirsutissimum 
is  not  so  pleasing  in  the  colours  as  in  the  fine  form 
of  its  flowers  ;  such  a  cross  ought  to  have  given 
more  colour.  C.  Winnianum  (C.  Druryi  x  C. 
villosum)  is  a  beautiful  hybrid,  with  brightly 
coloured  flowers,  much  of  C.  villosum  being 
appai'ent.  C.  coneo-Lawre  (C.  concolor  x  C. 
Lawrenceanum)  is,  as  it  should  be,  a  fine  hybrid  ; 
being  also  of  vigorous  growth,  it  should  jirove  a 
standard  variety.  C.  Pha'dra  (C.  Lindleyanum  x 
C.  Sedeni  candiduluni)  has  the  C.  Sedeni  character 
in  a  marked  degree  ;  this  also  is  a  fine  hybrid.  C. 
(ierminyanuni  (C.  hirsutissimum  x  C.  villosum)  is 
a  vevy  superior  hybrid,  deeper  in  its  peculiar 
shade  of  colour  than  C.  hirsutissimum  itself. 

Turning  to 

Cattley,\s  a.nd  L,«lio-Cattleyas,  our  first 
reference  is  to  those  which  gained  first-class  cer- 
tificates. Liclia  vitellina  is  doubtless  a  hybrid  ; 
altlioughits  parentage  was  not  given, it  is  related  to 
either  L.  liarpoph3lla  or  L.  cinnabarina  ;  the  flower 
was  of  a  pale  orange  colour.  The  next  to  be  noted 
was  Cattleya  guatemaleiisis.  This  is  a  beautiful 
species  with  some  of  the  characteristics  of  (,'. 
Skinneri  ;  the  colour  is  almost  unique,  a  shade  of 
liutf-apricot,  suffused  with  satiny-rose.  Lalio- 
Cattleya  Ascania  (I^.  xanthina  x  C.  Trianfe),  a 
very  noteworthy  hybrid,  has  a  combination  of 
both  its  parents  in  a  most  pleasing  form.  C. 
hybrida  William  Murray  (C.  Mendeli  X  C.  Law- 
renceana)  commends  itself  by  its  neat  habit  of 
growth  and  the  intense  colouring  of  its  lip  ;  it  is 
a  fine  hybrid.  C.  Warscewiczi  (gigas)  var. 
Sandera'  is  a  \eyy  superior  form  of  tliis  well- 
known  Orchid,  darker  in  colour  than  the  type. 
C.  crispa  superba  is  again  a  very  fine  form  of  the 
species  ;  it  is  not,  however,  altogether  new,  for  if 
I  mistake  not  I  saw  it  some  fifteen  years  ago,  or 
one  much  resembling  it.  Any  good  variety  of  C. 
crispa  is,  however,  most  welcome.  La'lia  tene- 
brosa  (Walton  Grange  var.)  is  ((uite  distinct  from 
the  type,  having  only  a  trace  of  its  peculiar 
coppery  shading,  this  being  supplanted  by  yel- 
lowish green  ;  it  is  a  choice  form.  Cattleya  Loi'd 
Rothschild  (C.  Gaskelliana  X  C.  aurea)  is  one  of 
the  gems  of  the  past  season  ;  it  jiartakes  much  of 
C.  aurea,  more  particularly  in  the  labellum, 
rendered  more  beautiful,  if  possible,  by  the  deeply 
fringed  edge  ;  it  is  a  hybrid  that  promises  to  be 
of  very  free  gi'owth.  t'.  faliiata  Sanderiana  is  an 
almost  self-coloured  form  of  this  grand  old 
variety,  the  shade  a  dcei)  rosy  pink,  inclining  to 
mauve.  Lalio-Cattleya  I'isandra  (C.  I'.ldoiado 
X  L.  crispa)  is  a  choice  and  distinctly  beautiful 
hybrid,  the  lip  licing  its  chief  feature,  an  intense 
rich  crimson-purple,  C.  I'ldnrado  being  traceable 
in  the  golden  yellow  of  the  throat.  L:clia  anceps 
Amesifina  stands  out  very  prominently  as  a  fine 
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variety  of  this  excellent  Orcliid,  nf  which  there 
are  already  many  E]jlendid  forms.  L:elio-Cattleya 
Nysa  is  anotlier  grand  hybrid,  tlie  parentage  un- 
fortunate!}' not  being  given,  the  li|i  being  remark- 
ably tine  and  of  a  daik  jiurplish  crimson  ; 
t'attlej'a  aurea  would  probably  be  one  of  its 
parents.  La'lia  Finckeniana  is  no  doubt  a  natural 
hybrid,  having  a  close  atfinity  to  L.  anceps,  but 
more  vigorous,  it.s  soft  shade  of  colouring  making 
it  more  attractive.  H.  (i. 


Miltonia  Roezli.— A  characteristic  of  this 
species  is  tliat, although  the  usual  blooming  season 
extends  throughout  the  later  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer months,  it  is  almost  a  continuous  flowerer, 
as  if  several  plants  are  cultivated,  a  spray  or  two 
can  always  bo  had.  A  high  and  moist  temijera- 
ture  aijjjears  to  be  essential  to  ensure  success. 
Unlike  many  other  Orchids,  Miltonia  Koezli  forms 
an  astonishing  number  of  roots  when  in  a  flourish- 
ing state,  and  these  re(|uire  .something  fresh  and 
sweet  to  ramify  in.  The  quantity  of  water  that 
it  recjuires  at  the  roots  at  all  seasons  also  causes 
the  potting  material  to  decay  sooner  than  in  the 
case  of  plants  which  need  a  deeifled  season  of 
rest,  so  that  unless  some  fresh  material  is  provided 
annually  tlie  plants  are  apt  to  get  into  an  un- 
healthy state.  Potting  sliould  take  place  after 
flowering,  and  the  material  should  consist  of  good 
peat  fibre  and  growing  Sphagnum  Moss,  with 
small  ])ieces  of  charcoal  and  crocks  intermixed. 
Pot  firmly,  pressing  the  mateiial  well  about  the 
base  of  the  pseudo-bulbs.  If  too  much  elevated 
the  plants  do  not  grow  so  freely  as  they  do  with  the 
rooting  medium  easily  within  reach.  This  Orchid 
takes  an  almost  unlimited  su|:iply  of  water,  that 
is  with  drainage  and  other  tletails  properly  carried 
out,  and  during  the  spring  and  summer  months 
also  freely  overhead.  It  is  also  advisable  to 
top-dress  the  plants  after  they  have  gone 
through  the  winter.  Where  a  general  collection 
of  Orchids  is  grown  this  Miltonia  should  be  culti- 
vated in  the  warm  Orchid  house,  or  even  in  a 
light  plant  stove.  My  plants  are  making  a  mucli 
more  satisfactory  growth  since  I  removed  them  to 
a  [ilant  stove. —A.  Y. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 

Pleione  liumilis  tricolor  (//.  ./.).— This  is  a 
beautiful  flower,  measuring  some  4  inches  across, 
sejials  and  petals  nearly  equal  and  of  a  soft  rosy 
]iurple  ;  lij)  fringed  at  tlie  edge,  the  ground  colour 
pinm-ose  ■  yellow,  blcjtclied  and  streaked  witli 
brown.  The  plant  should  be  potted  in  a  mixture 
of  peat  and  loam  mixed  with  some  Sphagnum 
Moss  and  sand. — G. 

Cypripedium  politvim  (  W.  J/.).— This  is  the 
name  of  the  llower  you  send.  It  is  across  obtained 
by  Mr.  Warner  some  yeai's  ago.  The  dorsal  sepal 
is  white,  sutl'u.sed  with  red(lish--juri)le  and  streaked 
with  green  ;  the  petals  ha/e  a  fringe  of  black 
hairs,  witli  .a  few  spots,  the  tips  being  of  a  vinous 
purfile.  If  it  is  a  .seedling  raised  by  you,  I  should 
bke  to  know  its  parents, — (J. 

Lselia  autumnalis  atrorubens. — J.  Challis 
sends  me  a  magniti<'ent  flower  of  this  fine  variety, 
which  is,  like  the  typical  plant,  very  sweetly 
scented.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  bright 
crimson-purple,  .som<--what  paler  towards  the  base. 
It  should  be  grown  in  a  house  fully  exposed  to 
tlie  sun,  .-uid  during  the  growing  season  it  should 
have  an  abundance  of  water  overhead. — W. 

Ada  aui-antiaca.  W.  Marshall  says  he  has  a 
plant  of  this  beautiful  species  bearing  twenty 
superb  spikes  of  bloom,  off'  which  he  sends  me 
two  or  three  single  Ikiwcrs.  1  should  advise 
'■  W.  M."  to  carefully  pai-t  his  plant  after  the 
flowering  is  past  into  about  three  pieces.  The 
soil  should  be  a  mixture  of  peat  and  Sphagnum, 
the  pots  being  well  diaiiied.  It  should  be  growri 
eool  and  krpt  in  the  shade.  -W. 

Calanthe  Williamsi  (/'.  White). — This  is  not 
a  liybiid,  but  an  imported  variety  which  natu- 
rally  blounr-'   at  a  later  season    than    C.    vestita, 


and  upon  this  account  is  doubly  valuable.  C. 
vestita  may,  however,  be  had  in  bloom  later 
by  keeping  it  from  growing  so  early  in  the 
season,  when,  with  C.  Veitchi,  it  will  maintain  a 
beautiful  supply  of  flowers  during  the  months  of 
January  and  February. — W.  H.  ti. 


Trees   and   Shrubs. 


TllK   KUOTKA    RASPBERRY   AND 
OTHERS. 

The  Brambles  and  Ra.spberries  which  collec- 
tively range  under  the  genus  liulnis  are  \-ery 
numerous,  but  only  a  very  few  are  what  may 
lie  called  really  first-rate  hardy  shrubs  for  the 
garden,  'fliere  are  three  at  least  which  owners 
of  even  small  gardcn.s  should  lind  a  place  for. 
These  are  the  three  North  American  species 
that  in  growth  are  bushy,  not  climbing  or  trail- 


Virginian  Raspberry  (to  use  the  cumbrous  name 
the  early  writers  gave  it)  is  in  full  grow  th  a  dense 
upright  growing  bush  with  leaves  as  large  almost 
as  those  of  the  Sycamore,  and  bearing  in  midsum- 
mer and  continuing  till  Se])temljer  numerous  large 
flowers  in  clusters  of  a  rich  ro.sy  purjile,  which 
tint  they  retain  in  the  shade,  but  soon  lo.se  in  sun- 
shine. The  fiuit  is  said  to  be  yellow  and  of  good 
flavour,  but  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it 
fruit  here.  Like  the  garden  Raspberry,  it  sends 
up  strong  annual  shoots,  and  these  in  rich  soils 
reach  as  high  as  6  feet.  The  old  shoots  should  te 
cut  out  every  year,  just  as  one  does  with  the 
Rasplicrry.  There  is  no  finer  shrub  for  planting 
under  the  .=hade  of  large  trees  ;  but,  of  covnsc,  it 
must  not  be  planted  where  these  monoiiolise  all 
the  ground  round  about  with  their  hungry  roots. 
Once  ])lanted  in  good  deep  soil,  free  from  tree 
roots,  it  gives  no  further  trouble  except  the  an- 
nual pruning  of  the  old  shoots. 

R.  NiiTKAS'us  is  so  much  like  R.  odoratus,  that 
it  may  be  best  described  as  a  white  variety  of  it, 
though  obviously  it  possesses  botanical  distinctions 
that  make  it  a  seijarate  species.     It  was  sent  to 


Rithiis  deliciusus. 


ing,  and  have  leaves  with  lobes,  i.nd  on  tliisa:- 
count  they  have  been  called  the  Maple-leaved 
Brambles.  But  as  their  Latin  names  arc  simiile 
and  e.isily  remembered,  there  is  no  reason  in 
their  case  to  give  them  jjopular  names  which  may 
lead  to  eimfusion.  Tliese  three  choice  kinds  are 
R.  nutkanus,  so  named  because  it  was  first 
found  at  Nootka  Sound  ;  R.  odoratus,  named 
on  acciuint  of  the  fragrance  of  its  foliage,  and 
growing  wild  in  various  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  ;  and  R.  deliciosus,  a  name 
given  because  thefruitis  said  to  be  of  delicious 
ta.ste.  Tins  Rubus  is  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  that  rich  botanical  region  has  not 
given  to  our  gardens  a  more  beautiful  shrub. 

R.  OKOKATi's  is  a  very  old  favourite  in  gardens, 
as  it  was  introduced  nearly  two  centuries  ago, 
and  is  now  to  l>e  found  in  most,  old  gardens.  It  is 
very  hai-dy,  a  vigorous  grower,  and  perpetuates 
itself  when  undei'the  conditions  it  likes  in  such  a 
rapid  way,  that  it  is  regarded  by  .some  as  a  weed. 
However',  it  may  In;  kept,  within  bounds  without 
much  trouble,  and  I  would  rather  see  a  shrubbery 
(.'omposed  entirely  of  such  a  beautiful  weetl  than 
the    common    "mixture."     The    sweet-scented 


English  gardens  about  seventy  years  ago  by  the 
collector  Douglas,  who  found  it  growing  wild 
from  North  California  to  Nootka  Sound.  It  is 
rather  taller  in  giowth  than  R.  odoratus  and 
flowers  somewhat  earlier.  The  flowers,  borne  in 
much  the  same  way,  are  pure  white.  The  wood- 
cut shows  admirably  the  flower  and  leaves  in 
reduced  size.  These  two  species  do  well  together, 
and  when  they  are  intermixed  in  a  group  they 
have  a  beautifid  ett'cet.  They  are  partial  to  a 
moist  soil,  and  near  the  nmrgins  of  a  ])ond  or 
stream  they  luxuriate.  As  both  require  no  atten- 
tion, they  are  among  the  best  shrubs  for  the  wild 
garden,  where  in  a  short  time  they  will  spread 
into  large  masses  if  in  good  soil  and  partial  shade. 
R.  iM'M.inosrs  is,  I  consider,  the  queen  of  the 
genus  Hulius,  and  has  few  riv.'ds  in  grace  and 
beauty  in  the  whole  ranw  of  while-llowei'cd  hardy 
shrubs.  It  was  introduced  to  this  country  in 
bS70  by  that  keen  enthusiast,  the  kite  Mr.  Andei- 
son  -  Henry,  of  Edinburgh,  and  among  tl.o 
numerous  treasures  with  which  he  enriched  our 
gardens  there  is  prob.'ibly  none  more  beautiful. 
F(ir  a  kmg  time  it,  was  (juitc  a  rarity,  and  for 
years  there  grew  on  the  sumiy  side  of  tin-  lierba- 
1  ceous  ground  wall  at  Kcw  a  line  pl.inl  of  il ,  w  Inch 
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every  May  and  June  was  a  perfecb  marvel  of 
beauty  on  a  sunny  morning,  for  ten  square  yards 
of  the  wall  were  covered  with  white  blossoms 
each  as  larj^e  as  a  crown-piece.  .'Vt  length  it  was 
tried  as  a  shrul:>  in  the  open  border,  and  was 
found  to  be  perfectly  hardy.  It  grew  just  as 
well  as  against  the  wall,  but  I  never  saw  so  much 
blossom  on  the  open  border  bush  as  on  the  plant 
on  the  wall.  It  is  very  strange  that  nurserymen 
have  overlooked  this  shrub  so  long.  I  have  just 
referred  to  several  catalogues  of  the  leading 
London  tree  nurserymen,  and  it  is  not  mentioned, 
neither  have  they  R.  nutkanus  in  their  lists.  R. 
odoratus  and  nutkanus  are  propagated  easilj- 
enough,  but  not  so  R.  deliciosu.s.  Could  not  seeds 
of  it  be  imported  from  its  native  habitat?  R. 
deliciosus,  unlike  odoratus  and  nutkanus,  delights 
in  sunshine,  and  I  should  always  select  for  it  tlie 
sunniest  and  warmest  place  in  the  garden.  One 
could  have  a  grou|5  of  it  in  an  open  part  of  a 
sheltered  lawn,  and  beneath  the  leashes  a  crowd 
of  Daffodils  or  S(iuills,  .so  that  when  these  are  out 
of  flower  the  slirub  succeeds  ;  thus  there  would  lie 
two  phases  of  beauty  in  the  group,  and  by  adding 
autumn  Crocuses,  Meadow  Saffrons  (Colchicnm), 
Snowdrops,  and  Winter  Aconites  the  group  would 
be  attractive  for  three  parts  of  the  year.  A  beau- 
tiful coloured  drawing  of  R.  deliciosus  will  be 
found  in  The  (iARDEN,  Oct.  9,  1S80,  p.  35S. 

The  above  three  .sjiecies  of  Riibiis  are  tlie 
choicest  of  the  kinds  that  are  non-clinibiug,  for, 
inifortun.atcly,  wecaunot  grow  out  of  doors  here 
the  lovely  Indian  11.  rosajfoliuscoronarius  with  its 
great  white  rosette-like  flowers,  thorigh  it  revels 
in  the  open  air  in  Japan  with  a  climate  similar 
to  ours.  Of  the  climbing  Brambles  T  should 
give  a  place  to  the  double  white  and  the  double 
pink  varieties  of  the  commou  Bramble,  as  tliey 
po.ssess  a  peculiar  beauty  and  grace  of  growtli, 
and  are  just  the  shrubs  for  a  bold  bit  nf  iMck 
gardening  or  as  a  mass  on  a  sunny  bank.  Tlie 
ciit-luavcd  Bramble  (laciniatus)  I  .should  have 
also,  as  there  is  no  otlier  trailing  shrub  like  it 
witli  its  elegant  cut  leav  s.  The  list  could  lie 
lengthened  for  those  who  like  variety.  Tlie 
ciii'ious  R.  biflorus  from  the  Himalayas,  com- 
monly called  the  "  White-waslied  Bramble,"  is 
strikingly  curious,  jiarticularly  against  a  reil 
brick  wall.  The  little  R.  australis  from  New 
ZealantI,  curious  in  being  all  prickles  and  no 
leaves,  is  also  a  wall  plant.  The  North  Amei-i- 
can  R.  spectabilis  (the  Salmon  Berrj')  is  a  com- 
mon shrub  with  red-jjurple  flowers,  but  it  is 
not  ciiiiiparable  in  real  beauty  to  the  three 
others  I  have  mentiimed  in  detail.  The  Arctic 
Bramble  (R.  arcticus)  Is  a  pretty  little  trailing 
shrub  fnr  the  rock  garden.  The  American 
Blackberries  are  too  coarse  to  be  clas.sed  ainoiu 
choice  garden  shrubs  ;  their  place  is  ramijlinj 
over  a  fence  on  the  (jutskirts  of  a  garden. 

Kew.  W.  GoLDRixo. 


ET'ergreen  hardy  climbers. — 0|iinions  will 
aUvays  dilUn-  as  to  the  liest  [ilants  that  can  lie 
used  for  the  adornment  of  the  walls  of  a  gentle- 
man's residence  and  the  buildings  connected 
therewith.  1  think  that  as  a  rule  too  many 
deciduous  climbers  are  used  for  the  main  build- 
ing. During  the  summer  and  early  autumn 
months  a  very  beautiful  efJ'ect  may  be  produced 
by  their  use,  but  in  the  winter  mouths,  when  they 
have  lost  their  foliage,  they  are  far  from  orna- 
mental and  .show  the  bare  walls  in  all  their  naked- 
ness. On  the  other  hand,  if  subjects  were  em- 
ployed that  are  always  green,  a  quite  different 
appjaranca  would  be  given  during  the  winter. 
Some  of  the  Ivies  are  almost  indispensable 
for  giving  variety,  and  are  unsurpassed  for 
iiuickly  covering  a  large  space;  no  better  plant 
can  lie  useil  for  maintaining  the  walls  in  a  dry 
state.  (Jarrya  elliptica  is  a  very  hardy  evergreen 
climber,  not  at  all  particular  as  to  asjiect,  as  it 
will  grow  freely  .and  produce  its  handsome  cat- 
kins in  abundance  anywhere,  including  the  north  I 


side  of  the  house.  Cotoneaster  and  the  various 
varieties  of  Crativgus  are  not  only  evergreen,  but 
attractive  in  winter,  owing  to  the  highly-coloured 
berries,  which  are  ))roduced  freely.  Escalloiiia 
macrantlia  is  also  a  suitable  plant.  Many  other 
handsome  evergreen  climbers  mif^ht  be  named, 
but  if  Jlagnolias  are  included  with  the  above, 
sufficient  will  have  been  named  to  ^ive  a  charming 
variety,  calculated  to  give  a  pleasing  appearance 
to  the'house  all  the  year  round.  If  desired,  the 
deciduous  climbers  may  be  found  positions  in  less 
important  places,  where  the  loss  of  their  foliage 
in  winter  will  not  be  an  eyesore. — W.  G.  C. 

Three  good  winter-'blooming  wall  shrubs. 
— riants  tliat  bloom  during  winter  are  none  too 
abundant,  and  some  [leople  think  flowers  cannot 
lie  had  from  the  open  during  the  last  and  first 
months  in  the  year.  The  following  shrubs  were  in 
full  bloom  on  "Christmas  Day,  and  from  which  I 
cut  (juantities  of  ttowei-.  Chimonanthus  fragrans 
is  growing  on  a  low  south  wall.  It  is  full  of 
Howers  and  will  continue  for  a  long  time.  I  note 
in  several  places  that  this  is  flowering  better  than 
usual.  Lonicera  fragrantissima  is  also  in  bloom, 
and  although  the  flowers  are  by  no  means  large, 
they  will  yet  be  found  valuable.  This  blooms  on 
the  ripened  wood,  and  I  grow  it  on  a  we=t  wall. 
.Jasniinuni  grandiflorum  is  also  blooming  freely. 
— J.  Ckook,  Fonle  Abbey. 

Value  and  uses  of  the  newer  coniferse. — 
Looking  a  little  further  into  what  was  at  the  time 
called  Mr.  Mackenzie's  "valuable  contribution" 
to  the  coniferte  conference,  I  see  he  has  proved  by 


Tlic  Nootliti  Sound  Raspbemi  (Ruhiia  nutkanus). 


"cutting  up  and  ]iutting  to  u.se"  that  Abies 
Albertiana  and  Liboeedrus  decurrens  are  good, 
respectively  for  ladder  poles,  every  way  more  reli- 
able than  the  Spruce  :  the  Liboeedrus  highly 
suited  for  furniture,  for  finishings  for  superior 
houses,  shop  fittings,  &c.,  .indthat  the  heart  wood 
is  "elastic,  durable,  and  easily  worked."  Now 
these  two  species  were  introduced  to  this  country 
after  l.S.")!),  not  gener.ally  distributed  probablj-  for 
some  years  afterwards,  and  <as  I  surmise  from  Mr. 
Mackenzie's  paper  that  his  specimens  were  cutu]i, 
seasoned,  and  put  to  use  before  he  left  the  north, 
a  good  few  years  ago,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
learn  the  dimensions  of  his  ]ioles  and  planks  that 
he  turned  into  ladders,  superior  furniture,  and  fit- 
tings, and  o\er  how  long  a  period  tlie  durabilitj' 
was  tested  in  a  possible  period,  say,  of  twenty -five 
j'ears  for  the  tree  to  grow,  be  felled,  seasoned,  and 
converted.  Mr.  Mackenzie  says  his  paper  is  not 
a  theoretied  jiroduction  ;  he  knows  and  has  proved 
the  "timber"  of  the  species  he  names,  and  as  he 
volunteered  to  read  his  paperat  an  important  con- 
ference he  must  be  held  responsible  for  his  state- 
ments, and  I  venture  to  say  that  if  his  estimates 
of  values  and  (jualities  are  derived  from  S[ieciinens 
little  bigger  than  stakes  and  rails,  liis  pa|)er  must 
be  regarded  as  not  even  as  good  as  theoretical, 
but  only  hypothetical  from  end  to  end. — I.  S.  \V. 

The  Monkey  Puzzle  in  pastures.- The 
hard  fro.-ts  of  fSOil,  and  others  since,  have  finished 
many  of  the  -Vraucaria  trees  in  the  Thames  valley 
and  other  low-lying  lands,  but  now  and  then  we 
see  a  s)ieciiiien  that  has  escaped  so  far  on  the 
hills.  The  other  day  we  saw  some  in  a  pasture 
near  East  Grinstead,  which  did  not  seem  as 
if  they  were  at  all  li:i[ipily   [ilacd.  for  our  own 


beautiful  native  trees,  and  the  trees  that  are 
nearest  related  to  them,  are  enormously  to  be 
preferred  for  pastures  and  ,all  such  ]ilantings. 
I'laiiters  ought  to  be  more  and  more  on  their 
guard  about  conifers  from  warmer  C(juntries,  of 
which  this  is  an  examiile.  They  neither  look 
,  well  nor  do  well  in  our  countiy,  while  many  of 
our  native  trees  are  neglected.  Another  tree  that 
ought  to  be  cut  down  wherever  it  occurs  in  parks 
and  pasture  grounds  is  the  Wellingtonia,  eijually 
wrong  in  every  way  for  our  country.  E\en  trees 
of  the  same  order  as  those  that  happen  to  be  ([uite 
hardy  are  not  always  suitable  as  single  trees  in 
pastures  and  parks.  To  have  any  real  value 
fhey  ought  to  be  grouped  as  Pines  usually  are  in 
Nuiuvc.^Fie/il. 

A  red  'Willow. — An  esteemed  German  corre- 
spondent and  tree  lover  writes  to  us  : — 

I  am  hunting  for  a  Salix  with  red  wood.  Perhaps 
some  reader  can  tell  me  a  place  where  to  get  it ;  bat  it 
must  really  be  a  red  one.  A  form  with  very  fiery 
orange  wood  is  Salix  britzeusis,  a  form  of  Salix  vitel- 
liiia,  wliieli  itself  we  only  consider  to  be  a  form  of  S. 
allia.  This  one  is  well  known  in  Gerniauy,  but  I  read 
some  time  ago  in  The  Garden  of  S.  cardiualis,  which 
according  to  its  name,  might  be  good.  I  tried  to  get 
it  some  years  ago,  but  received  nothing  else  but  a 
slightly  orange-tinted  vitelliiia. 

We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  to  any  reader  wlio 
may  throw  lisht  on  this  point.  The  Willow  we 
grow  as  the  Caixlinal  Willow  is  the  handsomest 
tree  for  efl'ect  we  know  ;  it  is  a  form  of  .S.  vitel- 
lina.  The  question  is.  Is  there  any  other  red 
Willow? 

Cistus  florentinus. — I  believe  this  is  one  of 
the  hardiest  of  the  species  ;  still,  we  must  not  be 
astonished  if  it  succumbs  to  such  low  tempera- 
tnres  as  we  have  experienced  in  tlie  first  week  of 
I.S94.  With  me  the  lowest  tem|ierature  has  been 
•2.S"  i'ahr.  of  frost,  and  I  hear  from  several  of  my 
friends  in  Yorkshire  that  in  their  districts  they 
have  touched  and  even  gone  below  zero.  Still, 
the  class  of  jilants  such  as  Cisti,  wliicli  seem  to 
have  their  furthest  extent  of  hardiness  somewhere 
about  the  degree  of  our  mean  amount  of  frost 
might  have  been  all  the  more  tried  with  the 
recent  keen  s[iell  had  it  not  been  accompanied 
by  a  good  thickness  of  snow.  In  the  case  of  \o\\  - 
growing  jjlants  or  shrubs  like  the  present  one, 
snow  can  often  prove  their  friends  when  taller 
species  cannot  h.ave  its  ]irotection.  This  is  one  of 
the  dwarfest  species,  and  in  every  way  the  best 
for  permanent  outdoor  planting.  It  is  dwarf, 
twiggy,  evergreen,  extremely  free-floweriii"-,  and 
showy  from  a  long  succession  of  it?  blooms.  It  is 
a  sort  of  connecting  link  between  the  genei.a 
Cistus  and  Helianthemum.  If  we  did  all  fc  r 
plants  that  certain  of  them  deserve,  this  wouM  be 
one  to  claim  a  little  careful  protection;  very  littl" 
might  do  in  the  form  of  Bracken  laid  over  its  head 
ever  so  lightly,  witli  the  stick-like  ends  of  the 
Bracken  ]iushed  into  the  ground  to  hold  them 
there. — J.  Wood. 

City  trees.— A  broad  avenue,  several  miles 
long,  has  just  been  graded  through  the  most 
attractive  residence  .section  of  Jersey  City,  and  it 
is  understood  that  the  authorities  are  about  to 
advertise  for  pro|iosals  to  )ilant  it  with  trees  by 
contract.  'I'liis  is  the  ordinary  process  when  tree 
(ilanting  is  done  in  almost  every  city  of  the 
country,  antl  where  the  grade,  as  in  this  case,  is 
often  several  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground 
it  is  very  plain  that  the  hard  ]ian  in  which  the 
trees  must  be  set  contains  no  food  for  their 
nourishment,  and  is  not  in  a  proper  mechanical 
condition  to  receive  the  roots.  It  is  often  tlie 
case,  too,  that  a  street  is  liuilt  on  an  embanl.- 
ment  filled  in  at  the  bottom  with  large  stone-, 
leaving  air-spaces  between  them,  above  which  isii 
layer  of  rubbish  and  then  a  layer  of  earth.  Of 
cour.se,  no  tree  can  be  planted  in  such  a  position 
with  any  hope  of  health  or  longevity.  There  is 
no  need  to  re|jeat  here  what  has  been  so  often 
said,  that  money  which  is  expended  in  plantin" 
street  trees  is  woi'.se  than  wasted  unless  the 
entire  work  is  done  with  intelligence  and  skil'. 
No  sickly  tree  can  be  beautiful  or  useful,  and 
trees  which  are  not  projiorly  selected  and  pro|ierly 
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|)lanted  in  ground  pie[j,iie(l  bj'  men  who  know 
how  to  peiform  every  operation,  are  auve  in  time 
to  ott'enil  the  e_ve  of  every  beholder.  In  sterile 
hard-pan  an  excavation  lii  feet  across  and  3  feet 
deep,  and  filled  with  good  loam,  makes  a  fairl}' 
safe  place  to  plant  a  tree,  provided  enough  loam 
is  used,  and  it  is  allowed  to  remain  at  least  one 
winter  to  settle  and  become  firm  before  the  tree 
is  planted.  Even  then  onlj'  a  few  kinds  have  any 
prospect  of  living  when  their  leaves  are  exposed 
to  a  city's  smoke  and  dust,  and  their  roots  are 
kept  dry  by  excessive  drainage.  When  the  proper 
varieties  are  selected,  nursery-grown  trees  with 
abundant  roots,  straight  stems  and  heads  pruned 
for  the  special  purpose  should  invariably  be  used. 
One  important  factor  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
street  trees  in  Washington  is  the  nursery  in  which 
some  8  acres  of  the  varieties  generally  |)lanted  in 
the  city  are  making  a  thrifty  growth.  Here 
yoimg  trees  are  properly  pruned  and  trained  and 
prepared  for  removal  by  transplanting,  so  that 
symmetrical  specimens  of  uniform  size  are  always 
to  be  had  when  they  are  needed. — Garden  ami 
Foi-exl. 

Hamamelis  arborea. — As  one  of  the  very  few 
shrubs  that  flower  so  early  in  the  year  as  January, 
this  Japanese  Witch  Hazel  is  worth  bringing  to 
the  notice  of  all  interested  in  hardy  trees  and 
shrubs.  In  Japan  it  forms  a  small  tree  about  "20 
feet  high,  and  from  that  country  it  was  intro- 
duced to  the  Continent  about  thirty  years  ago  by 
Siebold.  Its  flowers  are  very  ctu-ious  in  form,  but 
are  also  pretty  and  abundantly  clustered  on  the 
short  branches.  The  petals  are  four  in  number, 
three-riuarters  of  an  inch  to  1  inch  long,  i|uite 
narrow,  and  very  much  twisted  and  imdulated. 
They  are  golden  yellow,  and  both  in  sha()e  and 
colour  give  a  marked  contrast  to  the  short, 
rounded  crimson  sepals.  In  the  bud  stage  of  the 
ilower  the  petals  are  rolled  up  like  so  many  pieces 
of  ribbon.  At  this  season  the  plants  are  quite 
leafless.  This  species,  which  for  garden  purposes 
may  be  considered  the  finest  of  the  Hamamelis,  is 
usually  ])ropagated  by  grafting  on  young  seed- 
lings of  the  American  species,  H.  virginica,  in 
March.  The  latter  seeds  freely,  but  I  have  not 
yet  seen  or  heard  of  H.  arborea  producing  seeds  in 
this  country. — B. 

Bambusa  Castillonis. — A  good  many  hardy 
Bamboos  have  been  introduced  to  Euroi)c  from 
Japan  during  the  last  few  years  chiefly  to  France 
by  Mons.  Marliac.  Amongst  these  there  is  one 
called  B.  Castillonis,  which  in  many  respects  if  it 
proves  to  be  hai'dy  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most 
striking  of  Bamboos.  Several  plants  imported  to 
Kew  last  spring  and  ])lanted  in  the  Bamboo  gar- 
den there  grew  well  during  the  summer,  and  the 
recent  frosts  have  not  injured  the  foliage  to  any 
great  extent,  certainly  not  so  much  as  that  of 
others  known  to  be  hardy.  It  seems  probable, 
therefore,  that  in  sheltered  positions  this  Bam- 
boo will  stand  our  winters  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London.  B.  Castillonis  is  a  variegated  plant, 
its  deep  green  leaves  being  striated  with  white 
lines.  It  is,  however,  its  parti-coloured  stems 
that  give  it  so  ornamental  a  character ;  the  larger 
portion  of  the  stem  is  of  a  bright  clear  yellow 
(with  scarcely  any  of  the  greenish  shade  seen  in 
the  so  -  called  golden  -  stemmed  Bamboo,  B. 
aurea),  but  passing  upwards  from  eacli  node  is  a 
broad  band  of  deep  olive-green,  which  forms  a 
most  effective  contrast  to  the  bright  yellow  of  the 
other  part.  The  siiecific  name  was  given  to  the 
plant  in  honour  of  (Jomte  de  Castillon  ;  by  the 
Japanese  it  is  called  Kimmei-chiku. — W.  J.  B. 

Arundinaria  khasyana.—  Of  the  three  or 
four  Bamboos  from  Northern  India  that  may  be 
grown  out-of-doors  in  Enfjland,  this  is  tlie  only  one 
that  keeps  its  foliage  and  stems  alive  tliroughout 
the  winter  as  far  north  as  London.  Both  Arundin- 
aria falcata  and  Thamnoral.-njius  Falconcri,  from 
the  same  region,  are  killed  to  tlic  ground  by 
severe  frosts,  but  send  up  young  shoots  dm-ing 
the  spring  and  summer  to  a  height  of  S  feet  to  8 
fuct.  A.  khasyana  is  (|uite  distinct  from  any 
other  hardy  species,  by  reason  of  its  steuns,  which 
are  coloured  purple.     They  are  very  slender  and 


graceful -stems,  4  feet  to  G  feet  high,  being  no 
l;hicker  than  Wheat  straws.  The  leaves  arc  small 
and  deep  green,  their  abundance  giving  the  stems 
ipiitc  a  plume-like  appearance.  Kxcept  in  being 
so  much  hardier  and  in  having  purple  stems,  this 
species  has  much  the  same  general  ajipearance  as 
Thamnocalamus  Falconeri,  which  forms  so  mag- 
nificent a  feature  in  the  gardens  of  Cornwall,  the 
south  of  Ireland,  and  similarly  favoured  localities. 
In  colder  places,  A.  khasyana  is  by  far  tlie  best 
to  jilant ;  tliere  are  several  specimens  in  the 
Bamboo  garden  at  Kew. — B. 
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WHEN  AND  HOW  TO  SOW  ONIONS. 

Last  season  was  not  favourable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  good  crops  of  Onions  generally, 
though  tliere  were  a  few  isolated  instances  of 
their  having  done  remarkably  well.  It  never 
fell  to  my  lot  to  store  a  better  lot  of  this  im- 
jjortant  root,  the  crop  being  remarkable  for  its 
general  evenness,  good  form  of  i-oots  and 
solidity,  but  I  believe  similar  good  reports 
could  not  have  been  given  from  any  other 
garden  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  need  hardly 
b'j  addeil  that  I  made  it  my  business  to  en- 
deavour to  find  out  what  were  the  causes  that 
contributed  to  the  success  in  my  own  and  frieu<ls' 
cases  in  other  districts,  and  also  what  led  to 
so  many  complete  or  partial  failures.  Late 
sowing  was  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  many 
partial  faihu'es.  In  the  majority  of  seasons 
the  practice  of  sowing  Onion  seed  late  in  INIarcli 
or  early  in  April  answers  well,  but  proved  a 
costly  mistake  in  1893.  Owing  to  the  dryness 
of  the  sjjring  many  seeds  germinated  badly, 
and  those  that  did  start  were  unable  to  make 
good  progress  ;  whereas  those  sown  late  in 
February  and  early  in  March  germinated 
strongly,  and  had  sent  down  their  roots  well 
into  thesoil  below  before  they  were  likely  tosufl'er 
from  want  of  moisture.  With  me  the  early  sown 
seed  germinated  very  strongly  and  regularly, 
and  there  was  no  check  to  the  growth  of  the 
plants  afterwards.  That  sown  late  came  up 
here  and  there,  and  with  but  few  exceptions 
the  crops  were  unsatisfactory  from  the  first. 
It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  comparatively 
late  sowing  is  always  to  be  condemned.  On 
the  contrary,  there  are  seasons  when  it  is  pos- 
sible to  err  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  early 
sown  seed  not  germinating  nearly  so  satisfac- 
torily as  that  got  in  under  more  favoiu-aljle 
conditions  later  on.  It  has  always  lieen  my 
ctmtention  that  there  should  be  no  fixed  time 
for  sowing  (Jnion  seed.  Much  ought  to  depend 
upon  circumstances.  Thus,  if  the  soil  is  natur- 
ally free-working,  warm  and  non-retentive  of 
moisture,  then  it  is  both  safe  and  wise  to  sow 
the  seed  either  at  the  end  of  February  or  as 
early  in  March  as  the  state  of  the  weather  will 
permit.  With  heavier  colder  soils,  however, 
the  case  is  very  different.  These  ought,  as  a 
rule,  to  have  been  early  laid  up  roughly  to  the 
action  of  frosts,  winds  and  rain,  and  not 
till  they  are  thoroughly  pulverised  and 
can  be  bi'oken  down  finely  should  seed- 
sowing  be  attempted.  In  particular  ought 
seed-sowing  to  be  delayed  till  the  soil  is 
dry  enough  tn  admit  of  its  l>eiiig  heavily 
trampled  without  actually  causing  it  to  bind 
together  badly  at  the  time  and  to  crack  in  all 
<lireetions  later  on.  For  two  years  in  succes- 
sion 1  have  caught  this  strong  clayey  .soil  in 
gooil  eomlition  for  .sowing  Onion  seed  very  early 
in  March,  .and  the  results  have  been  most  satis- 
factory.     In  the  two  previous  s|irings  I  was  un- 


able to  .sow  the  seed  till  near  the  end  of  the 
month,  and,  on  tlie  whole,  the  crops  were  quite 
up  to  the  average,  thougli  the  ripening  was  not 
quite  satisfactory.  The  earlier  the  seed  can  be 
sown  in  reason,  therefore,  the  better.  If  any 
proof  is  needed  of  the  advantages  attending 
early  sowing  when  this  can  be  properly  done, 
we  have  only  to  take  note  of  the  progress  made 
by  plants  raised  early  in  heat  and  when  large 
enough  pricked  out  in  the  open.  These  are  in- 
variably well  aliead  of  any  t)btained  by  sowing 
seed  m  the  open  either  during  February  or 
March,  attaining  a  larger  size,  better  form,  and 
maturing  earlier  and  more  surely.  This  fact 
has  long  been  I'ecognised  by  growers  of  exhibi- 
tion Onions,  By  sowing  the  seed  in  pans  or 
boxes  in  January  or  e.arly  in  February  and 
placing  these  m  a  fairly  brisk  heat,  not  only  do 
growers  for  exhibition  procure  an  early  batch 
of  plants  (jf  ' '  spring-s(jwn  "  Onions,  but  they 
also  make  certain  of  not  wasting  either  a  seed 
or  plant  of  any  choice  or  expensive  novelty 
they  have  invested  in.  Quite  small  Onions 
trans]  ilant  readily  from  pans  or  boxes  to  whe:e 
they  are  to  mature,  always  provided  this  is 
done  before  hot  and  dry  weather  sets  in,  and 
so  well  does  this  plan  answer,  that  it  is  being 
advocated  in  America  as  being  much  the  best 
and  most  profitable  method  of  stocking  acres 
of  ground. 

That  the  state  of  the  ground  at  the  time  of 
sowing  is  an  important  factor  in  the  .success  it 
non-success  attending  Onion  culture  cannot  he 
denied,  but  there  are  other  points  to  be  ob- 
served by  those  who  would  be  uniformly 
successful.  Last  season  very  much  old  seed  was 
distributed,  and  those  who  put  cheapness  before 
everything  found  this  very  false  economy  in- 
deed. Onion  seed  will  germinate  after  being 
kept  two  or  more  years,  but  the  longer  sowing 
is  delayed  the  less  likely  is  germination  to  take 
place  in  either  very  dry  or  very  cold  soils.  In 
any  case  old  seed  never  germinates  so  strongly 
as  quite  new  seed,  the  growth  of  the  plants  re- 
sulting from  the  former  being  feeble  through- 
imt.  I  was  very  much  interested  in  an  experi- 
ment conducteil  by  a  technical  educatitm  com- 
mittee with  a  view  to  testing  various  remedies 
for  the  Onion  maggot,  discovering  the  best  ma- 
nures for  Onions  and  such  like.  Without  wish- 
ing to  anticipate  the  rejjort  of  these  experi- 
ments, I  may  yet  state  that  the  site  chosen  was 
at  one  end  of  a  central  plot  in  a  field  that  lias 
for  several  years  past  been  divided  into  allot- 
ments and  let  to  cottagers.  It  was,  therefoi'c,  well 
adapted  for  the  purpose  of  publicly  conducting 
a  series  of  instructiveexperimeuts,  object  le.ssons 
being  constantly  before  all  comers.  \\  liat  struck 
nie  very  forcibly  was  the  apparently  superior 
germinating  powers  of  the  seed  as  conqiared  to 
that  the  other  allotment  holders  were  enabled 
to  sow.  N<it  only  did  the  plants  come  iqi 
thinly  in  the  cottagers'  plots,  liut  they  also  ni.ado 
very  slow  and  weakly  gnjwtli  afterwards.  On 
making  iii(|uiries  I  found  that  the  seeds  sown 
by  the  man  in  charge  of  the  trial  jilots  had 
been  olitained  from  leading  seedsmen,  and 
the  pin'pose  for  which  they  were  intended  known 
to  the  vendors.  It  is,  therefore,  only  rcivsonable 
to  assert  that  seeds  of  the  very  best  (luality 
were  supplied  ;  whereas  the  cottagers  had  to  be 
content  with  clieaji  seeds.  This,  then,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  accounted  for  the  superior  breadth 
of  ])laiitsobtained  in  the  case  of  the  experiments, 
another  point  in  favour  of  the  latter  being  the 
fact  that  more  |)ains  had  been  taken  in  manur- 
ing and  prejiaring  the  ground.  Moisture  and 
warmth,  and  more  especially  oxygen,  may  bo 
all  that  are  necessaryto  promote  germination,  but 
in  order  to  be  sure  of  strong  cpiick  growth  after- 
wards tliere  must  be  a  gooil  projiortion  (jf  nitro- 
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geu  in  the  S(iil,aiid  that  was  not  generally  forth- 
coming on  the  allotments. 

Auotlier,  and  probably  more  frequent  can.se 
of  failnre  with  Onions  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
attacks  of 

OXION    M.UIGOT, 

and  from  the  first,  beginning  with  the  prejiara- 
tion  of  tlie  gi'ound,  preventive  measures  should 
1)3  taken.  It  is  of  no  use  thinking  of  these 
after  much  of  the  mischief  has  been  done,  as 
then  it  will  be  found  that  nothing  short  of  a 
wholesale  and  cleanly  removal  of  all  affected 
plants  will  save  a  proportion  of  the  rest.  A 
free  use  of  solid  manure  as  well  as  soot  when 
the  ground  is  dug,  followed  liy  surface  dressings 
of  the  latter,  and  perhaps  salt,  favours  a  rapid 
growth  of  the  plants,  and  they  are,  therefore, 
less  likely  to  succumb  to  grub  attacks.  This, 
probabl}',  is  the  true  reason  of  immunity  from 
grubs  wliere  soot  is  freely  used,  as  it  is 
very  evident  something  very  much  stronger  is 
needed  to  destroy  either  the  pupas  or  larvx  of 
the  Onion  Hy.  One  peck  of  soot  per  square  rod 
is  none  too  much  to  stir  into  the  surface  of  the 
ground  when  it  is  being  got  ready  for  sowing, 
another  half-peck  being  sown  among  the  rows 
and  .stirred  in  with  a  flat  Iioe  during  showeiy 
weather  when  the  plants  are  about  5  inches 
high.  This  in  the  case  of  hea\-y  soils  into 
which  a  good  dressing  of  solid  manure  has  been 
dug  ought  to  lie  all  that  is  needed  to  keep  the 
crops  growing  strongly  as  long  as  they  need 
nianurial  assistance,  but  lighter  and  poorer 
soils  would  be  benefited  by  the  addition  of 
common  salt  ;  this  latter  to  bo  applied  at  the 
rate  of  3  lbs.  to  the  square  rod  at  sowing 
time,  another  pound  being  sown  between  the 
rows  witli  the  soot  after  the  plants  are  growing 
strongly,  taking  care  that  none  of  it  lodges  on 
the  Onions.  Salt,  as  before  .stated,  ought  not 
to  be  given  to  clayey  soils,  as  it  makes  them 
run  together  badly,  and,  besides,  they  are 
already  too  retentive  of  moisture  in  many 
cases.  It  serves,  ]n)wever,  to  keep  lighter 
soils  cooler,  more  firm,  and  more  moisture- 
holding,  conditions  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance in  Onion  culture.  In  loose  soils  not 
only  do  the  plants  fail  to  form  good  bulbs 
in  either  dry  or  wet  seasons,  but  it  is  also 
on  these  that  the  Onion  maggot  does  so  much 
mischief.  In  my  case,  the  latter  troubles  l)ut 
little,  and  last  season  not  a  plant  was  aflectcd. 
This  immunity  I  attribute  to  the  comparative 
firmness  of  the  soil,  this  becoming  very  hard 
during  dry  weather,  though,  if  prevented  from 
crac'iing,  there  is  plenty  of  moisture  under- 
neath. Tlie  delicate  flies  are  unable  to  break 
thr.iugh  this  havd  surface,  and  perish  ac- 
cordingly. Thin  sowing  is  also  of  great  import- 
ance, as  tliis  obviates  the  necessity  lor  thinning 
out  severely,  such  an  operation  unavoidaljly 
loosening  the  soil  considerably  and  to  a  good 
depth.  Cert;unly  it  is  very  necessary  to  hoe 
among  the  rows  in  order  to  keep  down  weeds 
and  to  prevent  cracking,  air  also  being  let  in, 
but  this  is,  or  ought  to  be,  very  diflerent  to 
liulling  up  plants  wholesale. 

Supposing  the  ground  to  have  been  got  into 
thoroughly  good  working  order,  and  neither 
very  wet  nor  dry,  evejy  sound  new  seed  ought 
to  quickly  germinate  if  sown  not  more  thin  1 
inch  deep,  and  firmly  fixed  in  the  ground  prior 
to  levelling  over  or  covering  with  fine  soil.  If 
the  drills  are  about  2  inches  wide,  a  dozen  seeds 
irregidarly  sown  or  roughly  angled  are  enongli 
frir  every  foot-run  of  drill,  and  if  these  di-ills 
are  12  inches  apai't,  as  they  may  well  be,  little, 
if  any,  thinning  out  of  jilants  will  be  needed. 
If  extra  large  roots  are  desired,  then  the 
thinning  out  nuist  be  rather  .severe,  but  it  is 
the  medium  sized  to  small  roots,  which  may  be 


seen  pressing  against  each  other  in  the  rows, 
that  are  of  the  greatest  value,  and  ought  to 
be  mostly  grown  accordingly.  W.  I. 


Carrot  Parisian  Forcing'. — In  this  we  have  a 
splendid  kind  for  growing  in  frames,  &c.  Lnst 
year  I  grew  this  in  a  frame,  sowing  it  about 
.January  20.  I  obtained  young  Carrots  in  less 
time  than  I  ever  did  before.  I  consider  it  an  im- 
provement on  French  Forcing.  Grown  side  by 
side,  Parisian  Forcing  came  in  first.  Tliis  kind 
luider  this  treatment  comes  almost  as  round  as  a 
Turnip  Radish.— J.  C.  F. 

The  green  crops. — It  is  very  satisfactory  to 
learn  that  our  large  breadths  of  winter  greens  of 
all  kinds  have  come  through  the  trying  ordeal  of 
intense  frost  and  snowstorms  comparatively  un- 
harmed. I  went  over  some  market  fields  a  few 
days  since  to  examine  the  crops,  and  found  the 
only  plants  that  showed  any  of  the  eflects  of  the 
severe  spsll  of  weather,  if  it  was  but  a  short  one, 
were  the  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflowers.  Under 
ordinarj-  conditions  these  should  have  all  been 
over  long  since,  but  in  some  cases  the  plants  after 
being  put  out  in  the  summer  were  either  so  late, 
or,  if  got  out  early,  so  checked  by  the  drought, 
that  really  no  grow-th  ensued  until  September,  and 
then  it  w'as  very  gross  ;  hence,  so  many  of  the 
plants  had  not  headed  in  even  at  Christmas,  \\\>  to 
which  time  they  were  cut  in  capital  condition. 
Brussels  Sprouts  generally  have  been  so  good,  that 
they  bid  fair  to  give  a  record  cro)i.  Some  late 
breadths,  yet  comparatively  dwarf,  have  not  yet 
been  touched.  These  are  held  in  reserve, 
and  they  will  furnish  first-class  sprouts  from 
February  onward.  Neitlier  of  the  Coleworts 
has  been  in  the  least  harmed,  so  much  de- 
pends on  their  condition.  What  weather  may 
be  in  store  it  is  not  possible  to  say,  but  it  is 
always  the  case  that  whilst  winter  greens  may 
pass  safely  through  the  first  ordeal,  the  second  and 
third  attacks  always  do  great  mischief.  White 
Turnips  are  good  and  very  cheap,  selling  so  low  as 
Is.  per  dozen  bunches.  Spinach  is  exceptionally 
good  and  sells  very  well. — A.  D. 

Kitchen  garden  notes. — A  constant  supiily 
of  Mushrooms  being  indispensable,  beds  have  to 
be  made  up  at  frequent  intervals.  One  has  been 
made  up  and  recently  spawned  in  the  Mushroom 
house  proper,  the  warmth  provided  by  means  of 
|ii|ies.  For  the  coldest  weather  this  is  the  most 
reliable  place.  The  larger  number  are,  however, 
in  cellars  wher'e  the  warmth  is  maint.;iined  by  the 
manure  in  process  of  preparation  for  the  succes- 
sion beds.  By  this  means  it  is  possible  to  keep 
the  heat  nearly  or  C|uite  up  to  ,")U°.  One  bed  in 
these  cellars  fell  too  low  recently  just  after  spawn- 
ing, and  was,  therefore,  covered  with  other  ma- 
nure for  a  time.  This  had  the  desired  eflect  of 
.slightly  raising  tlie  temperature,  so  that  it  now 
stands  about  midway  between  60'  and  70'.  Sea- 
kale  is  forced  in  the  Mushroom  house  over  a  tank 
of  warm  water,  thus  doing  remarkably  well. 
.Sets  have  been  made  in  advance  for  the  next 
planting  ;  early  made  ones,  I  find,  are  the  best. 
Potatoes  and  other  roots  ha\e  also  during  the 
frosty  weather  been  gone  through. — Grower. 

Rosette  Colewort. — There  appear  to  be  a 
good  many  spurious  strains  of  this  useful  winter 
vegetable.  I  got  my  seed  from  what  I  liave  alwavs 
considered  a  reliable  source,  and  among  some  hun- 
dreds of  plants  there  is  not  a  score  true  to  cha- 
racter. In  a  friend's  garden  I  lately  saw  a  large 
breadth  of  this  Cabbage,  and  the  plants  looked  as 
if  they  had  been  cast  in  a  moidd  ;  there  was  not 
a  rogue  among  them.  The  Rosette  is  such  a 
useful  vegetable  on  account  of  its  hardiness  and 
compact  growth,  that  seedsmen  should  be  very 
careful  in  keeping  their  stocks  true.  It  is  dis- 
a])]iointing  after  having  had  the  trouble  of  raising 
and  putting  out  a  lot  of  plants  to  find  that  one 
has  something  very  dift'erent  to  the  true  variety. 
Many  of  the  Colewort  Cabbages  ari;  as  tender  as 
the  Rosette  ;  indeed,  I  know  of  no  better  fi.ivoured 
one  than   the  old  Imperial.     This  and  the  Early 


York  were  in  high  favour  with  market  growers 
about  twenty-five  years  ago,  but  they  were,  and 
especiallj-  the  former,  deficient  in  hardiness.  They 
were  much  liable  to  go  off  wholesale  when  hard 
frosts  came  directly  after  lieavy  rains  or  meltino- 
snow.  The  Rosette  is  very  hardy,  and  I  think^ 
owing  to  its  compact  habit,  a  greater  weight  of 
it  can  be  grown  on  an  acre. — J.  C.   B. 

Three  good  Celeries.— I  am  pleased  to  see 
that  Mr.  Iggulden  is  of  the  same  opinion  as  myself, 
as  at  p.  ,36  he  says  that  "after  trying  several, 
none  are  found  to  succeed  quite  so  w  ell  as  Veitch's 
Superb  White."  Mr.  Wythcs  has  also  written  in 
the  same  strain.  This  season  I  grew  four  rows, 
each  40  yards  in  length,  and,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
there  was  not  above  one  bad  stick.  As  a  succession 
I  rely  upon  Major  Clarke's  Solid  Red,  and  as  a 
good  late  variety,  Standard-bearer  cannot  be 
excelled.  Where  gardeners  are  dissatisfied  with 
their  Celeries,  then  give  the  above  a  trial.  No 
doubt,    as    Mr.    Iggulden    says,    some    varieties 

succeed  better  in  some  gardens  than  in  others 

A.  Y.  A. 


ROTATION   OF  VEGETABLE  CROPS. 
In  all  well-appointed  gardens  special  attention 
should  be  paid  to  tliis  important  subject,  for  by 
so  doing  the  soil  can  be  made  to  yielil  a  greater 
return  for  the  labour   expended   upon   it.     If 
one  kind  of  vegetable  be  grown  on  the  same 
plot  for  several  years  in  succession,   it  has  a 
tendency  to  exhaust  the  soil  of  one  or  more  of 
the  elements  that  constitute  the  plant's  food. 
With  care  and  a  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of 
the  land,  one  kind  of  crop  may  be  grown  su:;- 
cessfully  in  the  same  place  for  several  years  in 
succession.     This,  however,  entails  a  consider- 
able amount  of  laljour  and  expense,  for  the  soil 
must  be  supplied  with  similar  quantities  of  tlie 
difi'erent  kinds  of  food  of  which  the  [ilants  were 
built  up  that  have  been  grown  on  it,  so  that 
the  cultivator  would  be  required  to  know  how 
much  of   each  had   been   taken  away  that  he 
might  replace  them  in  order  to  ensure  success. 
By  a  judicious  variation  of  crops  the  difficulty 
is  to  some  extent  overcome,  as    all    kinds   of 
vegetables  do  not   consist   of    the   same   com- 
pounds.    As  an  example,  we  will  take  a  crop  of 
Peas.     All  gardeners   know   that  if    these   be 
sown  a  sufficient  distance  apart,  so  that  the  suu 
and  air  may  have  free  access  to  both  sides  of 
the  rows,  the  produce  will  be  greater  than  if 
they  were  sown  close  together.     Whv  is  this  ? 
()ne  reason  is   because  there  is   not  sufficient 
food   within   the  reach  of  the  roots  to  supply 
them  all.     Another  is  because,   owing   to    the 
plants  being  so  close  together,  the  foliage  is  not 
able  to  expand,  and  if  there  be  no  expansion  (  f 
the  leaves  thei'e  is  no  root  action  ;  therefore  it 
is   beneficial  to  the  Peas  to  be  sown  a  greater 
distance  apart  than  is    usually  allowed   them. 
Sonic  will  say  this  is  a  waste  of  ground  ;  so  it 
would  be  if  no  crop  were  grown  between,  but 
we  must  take  care  tli<it  what  is  sown  or  planted 
amongst  the  rows  of  Peas  does   not  interfere 
with  that  which  is  to  succeed.  Lettuce,  Siiinacl) 
and    Radishes    are    all    crops    that    may    with 
safety  be  grown,  for  they  occupy  the   ground 
but  a  very  short   time,  and  are  usually  ready 
for    use     long     before     the    Peas,    ami    after 
they  are  cleared  oft'  the  spaces  may  be  used  for 
Celery.     I   usually   sow  all  Peas  in   the  open 
quarters  7  feet  apart,  two  rows  of  s.ime  dwarf 
crop    being    grown    lietween    them.      Tliis    is 
cleared  off  before  it  is  time  to  plant  the  Celery. 
The  soil  being  turned  over  so  mucli  with  takin" 
out  the  trenches,  earthing  and  lifting  the  crop 
it  will  lie  in  good  condition,  especially  if  it  be 
Laid   up  rough   for  a  few  weeks,    for   C.u-rots 
Onions,  Parsnips  and  Beet.      As  all  tliese  croiis 
remain  on  the  ground  for  a  considerable  time 
and    all    rciiuire    deep   cultivation,    no   better 
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place  could  be  found    for  tlieiu. 
being  the  first  to  be  cleared  ott',    the  folhiwiii;,' 
season  their  place  can   be  occ\i]jied  witli  Oali- 
bages,   on  wliich   plot  they  usually  grow  well. 
The   Cal)liages    are    afterwards    succeeded    liy 
Potatoes,  the  manure  fin-  this  crop  lieiiig  dug  in 
during  the  autumn  after 
the     other     has     been 
cleared  away.    Broccoli, 
Brussels     Sprouts    and 
Cauliflowers  should   all 
have  a  change  of  gi'ound 
each  season.     If   Pota- 
toes follow  Carrots  and 
Parsnips,    then    any  of 
the  Brassica  tribe  may 
succeed  these.      Where 
the   garden    lias    to   be 
heavily     cropped      and 
every  foot    of  it  put   to 
some  )ise,   it  is  well  to 
take  account  beforehand 
what     crojis    and    liow 
much   of  each  it  is    in- 
tended to  grow,  so  that 
wlien    the    time   comes 
round   for    jjlanting   or 
sowing    tlieie    may    be 
no   ditficulty  in  having 
a  plot  read)' for  the  seed. 
Seakale   and  Asparagus 
are  crops   that   trouble 
some     gardeners      very 
much,  for  where  a  quan- 
tity of  these  has   to  lie 
lifted     each     year     for 
forcing,    much    gi'o\nid 
has   to   be   occupied    in 
grfiwing    the   necessary 
supply  of    roots.       For 
tlie  former  a  good  open 
piece    of     ground   tliat 
has  not  been  previously 
carrying    any    kind    (pf 
Brassica  is  needed,  and 
on     close     heavy    land 
special    preparations    must    be    nuide    for 
latter,  or  it  will  not  do  well.     1'here  are 
mercuis  othei'  vegetables  tliat  have  to  be  grown 
in  gardens,  all  of  whicli  do  lietter  if  they  can 
have  a  change  of  soil,  such,  for  instanc-;,'  as  tlie 
Jerusalem  Artichoke,  Salsafy  and  Scorzonera. 

H.  C.   P. 


The  Onifins  how  liardy  a  Broccoli  may  be,  it  will  not  stand  20° 
of  frost  when  nearly  tit  to  cut.  Hap])ily,  all  the 
later  crops  are  safe  and  promise  well  if  the  season 
remains  favourable. 

C.M!BAOKS  for  early  spring  use  liave  h.ad  a  cheek 
from  the  severe  frosts,   but  they  have  generally  , 


es|)ecially  against  such  wind  frosts  as  we  have 
lately  had. 

PvUrr. Mtr-.  i.'  being  lifted  in  (|uantitj'  forforeinsr. 
The  caily  d.irk  coloured  varieties,  such  as  Early 
Albert,  are  the  best  for  forcing. 

Cl'UMinni  beds  are  being  made  up  and  seeds 


MARKET  GARDEN  NOTES. 

A  siiARi'  spell  of  wintry  weather  has  suddeidy 
stop|ied  the  luxuriant  growth  of  green  crop.s, 
which  have  been  exceedingly  abundant  and  cheap 
The  intense  wind  frosts  have  cut  up  tender  vege- 
tables considerably,  and  Broccoli  that  was  forming 
heads  has  suffered  greatly.  The  frost  has  left  as 
suddenly  as  it  came  upon  us,  and  those  who  took 
advantage  of  it  to  get  the  manui'e  carted  on  to 
the  land  can  now  push  on  ploughing  or  digging 
as  tlie  busy  seed-sowing-time  is  close  at  banc' 
The  following  crops  need  attention  at  once,  viz.  : — 

Artichokes  (Jerusalem)  sliould  be  lifted   and 

'  marketed,  as  they  usually  sell  the  most  re.adily 

about  this  date.     If  not  sold,  they  can  be  packed 

ill  h"aps  and  covered  with  soil,  as  they  keeii  best 

it)  this  way. 

HiOANS  of  the  Longpod  and  Hioad  Windsor 
types  should  be  got  in  without  delay.  A  still 
BO  1  suits  this  crop  best.  Last  year  they  were 
al  iiost  a  complete  failure  in  light  soils.  The 
sorts  most  grown  are  Johnson's  Wonderful  and 
Taylor's  Windsor. 

Bkoi'i'oi.i  has  stood  the  severe  fro.st  wonderfully 
well,  as  large  ijuantities  of  tine  heads  as  white  as 
Ktiow  had  been  cut  up  to  and  after  Christmas, 
while  ])lenty  mofo  were  nearly  lit  for  cutting.  Of 
cour.se,  these  were  the  ones  to  suiter,  for  no  matter 


A  fruitinij  hrtineh  nf  Die  Cii/./oirrrf  Brinuhle  {Riihim  liii-iiiiatiis).     (See  p. ''>  ) 


suffered  but  little,  and  Stirling  the  siii-face  soil 
after  a  few  dry  ilays  will  start  them  growing 
again.  A  good  dusting  with  soot  at  tliis  )ieriod 
answers  the  doiihli'  |iiii|ii)sc  of  stinuilal  ing  growth 
and  kee|iiiig  slugs  away.  J  find  that  drawing  the 
soil  up  clo.se  to  the  stems  protects  them  greatly, 


sown  in  brisk  bottom  heat,  so  as  to  get  good 
strong  plants  for  putting  out  next  month  m  heated 
pits  or  hou.scs. 

I'kas. — The  lirst  sowing  of  the^o  will  be  got  in 
as  soon  as  the  soil  is  <lry  enough.  Very  few  are 
sown   at   the   end   of  the  year  now,  as  those  sown 
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about  the  end  of  January  generally  grow  away 
more  regularly  and  with  less  loss  of  plants,  and 
produce  a  fuller  crop  quite  as  early.  Dwarf  kinds 
are  much  in  recjuest  for  field  crops.  American 
and  English  Wonder,  William  Hurst,  and  similar 
kinds  are  superseding  the  taller  white  round- 
seeded  kinds,  as  they  realise  a  better  price  in  the 
market. 

Radishes  are  being  sown  in  ([uantity  both 
imder  glass  and  in  open-air  beds.  Few  crops 
pay  better  than  Radishes  if  got  into  market  early. 
French  Breakfast  and  Wood's  Scarlet  Frame  are 
good  market  sorts. 

S.woys. — These  are  being  marketed  in  ([uan- 
tity,  the  late  spell  of  sharp  weather  having 
caused  a  greater  demand  for  them.  Drumhead  is 
the  fa\'ourite  sort. 

TuMATOKS  — Seeds  of  these  are  now  being  sown, 
and  young  plants  are  being  pushed  on  for  plant- 
ing out,  as  few  crops  are  generally  more  reliable 
than  these,  especiallj'  if  got  into  market  early. 

Ttrnips  (white)  have  been  much  injured  by 
frost  where  they  were  left  exposed.  I  lind  that 
those  laid  in  have  escaped  better  than  those  pro- 
tected in  any  other  way. 

PoTATOKs  of  early  kidney  kinds  are  being 
planted  in  pits  and  frames,  and  quantities  are 
being  laid  in  shallow  bo.xes  and  set  in  any  warm 
house  to  sprout  ready  for  planting.  Sharpe's 
Victor  and  Ashleaf  are  still  largely  grown. 

Apples  of  home  growth  have  kept  badlv,  and 
those  having  good  samples  can  now  get  good 
prices  for  them,  as  the  imported  ones  do  not 
appear  so  plentiful  as  usual. 

Gotspart.  James  Groom. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Irises  from  Oakwood. — Two  more  Irises  have 
bloomed  since  I  brought  up  I.  Histrio,  viz.,  I. 
Bakeriana  and  I.  Kosenbachiana,  the  latter  very 
richly  coloured.  These  are  striking  among  other 
delicate  flowers  of  the  open  border,  although  the 
frost  has  been  verj'  severe. — U.   F.   Wilso.n. 

Luculia  gratissima. — I  enclose  two  spikes  of 
bloom  of  Luculia  gratissimafi'om  a  plant  carrying 
about  tift}'  flower  heads.  The  plant  is  growing  in 
a  cool  house,  its  beautiful  delicately-coloured 
flowers  having  filled  the  house  with  their  perfume 
for  several  weeks. — W.  Whittaker,  Crewe  Hall 
Gardens. 

Odontoglossum  blandum. — This  is  a  delight- 
ful species  in  bloom  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery 
at  Chelsea,  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  troublesome 
to  get  established.  It  belongs  to  the  same  group 
asO  na'vium, and  was  introduced  from  Newtirenada 
in  l.STil.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  a  dense, 
compact  little  raceme,  each  flower  beautifully 
spotted  with  a  crimson-maroon  colour  on  a  pale 
yellow  ground. 

Saccolabium  Harrisonianum. — This  is  a 
form  of  S.  violaceum,  and  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting Orcliids  in  bloom  a  few  days  ago  with 
Mr.  Bull.  It  is  a  form  of  S.  violaceum,  introduced 
from  Manilla  in  1839,  whilst  S.  Harrisonianum 
came  from  Pulo  Copang,  an  island  in  the  Chinese 
seas,  in  1864.  The  raceme  is  dense  and  bears 
large,  pure  white  flowers,  .set  oft'  by  the  greenish 
column,  and  highly  fragrant. 

Carnation  Challenger.— This  is  a  .seedling 
from  Winter  Cheer,  crossed  with  Mme.  Arthur 
Warocque  ;  it  has  the  dwarf  branching  habit  of 
its  parents  and  appears  to  be  equally  free.  The 
flowers  are  of  immense  size  and  of  a  bright  rosy 
scarlet.  I  send  you  a  spike  with  four^blooms. 
The  first  flower  is  past,  but  the  blooms  from  the 
side  .shoots,  though  not  so  large  as  the  terminal 
one  wa?,  will  give  a  good  idea  of  its  value  for 
blooming  at  this  season  of  the  year. — A.  Hemslev. 

Lycaste  cruenta.— This  is  a  strikingly  hand- 
some species  in  the  way  of  L.  aromatica,  and  in 
bloom  now  in  several  collections.  The  flowers  are 
larger  than  those  of  the  latter  species,  the  sepals 


coloured  petals,  the  lip  also  orange,  but  spotted 
with  red  and  blotched  with  crimson.  It  was  in- 
troduced from  (iuatemala  in  1841,  is  very  free- 
flowering,  and  one  of  the  easiest  of  all  Orchids  to 
cultivate. 

The   Ivy-leaved  Senecio  macroglossus  is 

a  really  useful  climber  for  a  warm  greenhouse, 
and  has  been  blooming  in  the  Cape  house  at  Kew 
throughout  the  winter.  The  flower-heads  are 
produced  on  lengthy  peduncles,  the  ray  florets  of 
a  delicate  yellow  colour,  and  composing  a  bloom 
not  unlike  that  of  the  yellow  Marguerite.  Its 
distinctive  feature,  however,  is  tlie  leafage,  which 
is  much  like  that  of  the  Ivy,  hence  the  popular 
name  of  Cape  Ivy. 

Zygopetalum  Mackayi.— This  fine  species 
well  deserves  a  note.  It  is  blooming  freely  in  Mr. 
Bull's  nurserj',  large  plants  bearing  splendid 
spikes  of  flowers  thatfiU  the  house  with  fragrance. 
In  the  search  for  more  recently  introduced  Or- 
chids one  is  apt  to  overlook  such  fine  species  as 
this.  The  racemes  are  sturdy,  and  bear  each  five 
or  six  bold  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  green, 
blotched  with  brown,  the  broad  lip  white,  striped 
and  spotted  with  a  purple-violet  colour.  Few  Or- 
chids are  more  fragrant. 

Dendrobium  speciosum  Hilli.  —  I  send 
j-ou  two  spikes  from  a  plant  of  Dendrobium 
speciosum  Hilli  cut  from  a  plant  that  has 
been  in  bloom  over  four  weeks.  I  consider  it 
a  grand  old  Orchid,  and  one  that  is  not  so  often 
seen  as  it  deserves,  taking  into  account  the  ease 
with  which  it  may  be  grown  and  flowered  success- 
fully year  after  year.  On  some  of  the  bulbs  there 
were  two  and  three  spikes  equal  to  those  sent. 
— David  Ke:mp,  Stoke  Park-  Gairlenx,  Sloii;/h. 

*,*  Remarkably  well  grown.  On  each  spike 
there  was  a  length  of  over  15  inches  of  bloom 
—Ed. 

Cypripediums  at  Chelsea.— Many  species 
and  varieties  are  flowering  in  the  nursery  of  Mr. 
Bull  at  Chelsea,  and  it  is  fortunate  that  this  class 
resists  fogs  better  than  any  other.  One  of  the 
more  important  is  the  hybrid  C.  Lathamianum, 
which  varies  much  in  the  size  and  colour  of  the 
flowers,  superbum  being  remarkably  rich  and 
distinct.  C.  callosum  was  in  full  beauty,  also  C. 
barbatum  nigrum,  C.  Leeanum,  C.  Barteti,  C. 
lo,  a  cross  between  C.  Argus  and  C.  Lawrence- 
anum,  and  C.  Empress,  a  very  beautiful  flower, 
robust,  large,  and  of  pleasing  and  delicate 
colours. 

Sophro-Cattleya  Veitchi.— This  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  hybrids  ever  raised,  and  a  plant 
of  it  IS  in  bloom  in  the  Chelsea  nursery  of  Messrs. 
Veitch.  It  is  a  cross  of  Mr.  Seden's  between  La'lia, 
sometimes  called  Cattleya,  elegansand  Sophronitis 
grandiflora.  The  parentage  is  well  represented, 
the  plant  at  present  being  small,  neat  in  growth, 
and  bearing  at  the  apex  of  the  pseudo-bulb  a  well 
shaped  flower  of  almost  a  self  brilliant  carmine- 
rose  colour,  in  which  occurs  a  suspicion  of  orange ; 
the  lip  deep  crimson  set  oft'  with  a  suft'usion  of 
yellow  within  the  throat.  It  was  exhibited  by 
the  firm  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  September  6,  1892,  and  awarded  a 
first-class  certificate. 

Three  new  hybrid  Rhododendrons  of  great 
beauty  which  we  noticed  in  bloom  in  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Sons'  Chelsea  nursery  are  important 
accpiisitionsto  this  class.  They  bloom  when  (juite 
small,  and  the  habit  of  growth  is  strong  and  com- 
Ijact.  Ceres  is  a  beautiful  hybrid,  the  flov\crs  of 
a  distinct  light  buft'-jellow  colour  shaded  with 
yellow.  Ruby  belong.s  to  the  multicolor  section. 
It  is  a  bright  and  showy  hybrid,  the  flowers  bell- 
shaped,  inten.se  crimson,  and  the  plant  of  bushy 
habit.  One  of  the  most  charming  of  all  raised 
within  recent  years  is  Mrs.  Heal,  now  blooming 
freel}'.  This  isa  cross  between  R.  multicolor  and  the 
javanico-jasminiflorum  hybrid  Princess  Beatrice, 
which  has  delicate  yellow  flowers  touched  witli 
pink.  The  growth  is  remarkably  free,  compact, 
and  at  Chelsea  plants  in  quite  small  pots  are  in 
full  bloom.  The  flowers  are  pure  white,  of  neat 
shape,  and  pleasing  either  on  the   plant  or  when 


ot  a  greenish  shade  set  oflF  by  the  intense  orange  I  cut.     A    great    jioint    in  favour  of    these   hvbrid 


Rhododendrons  is  that  they  are  practically  per- 
petual flowering,  and  fogs  do  not  injure  them. 

Cypripedium  Niobe. — This  is  a  gem  amongst 
hybrid  Lady's  Slippers.  It  is  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  for  colour,  and  was  raised  by  Mr.  Seden 
between  C.  Spicerianum  and  C.  Fairrieanum,  the 
latter  lacing  fortunately  well  reproduced  in  the 
offsjiring.  We  should  like  to  see  a  few  more  hy- 
brids with  flowers  of  such  delightful  colour  and 
exiiui.site  shape.  The  petals  are  similar  to  those 
of  C.  Fairrie.anum,  and,  together  « ith  the  labellum, 
are  of  rich  colour.  The  finest  colour  is  seen  on 
the  broad  dorsal  sejial,  which  is  richly  striped  or 
lined  with  quite  a  crimson-purple  shade  on  a 
white  ground,  the  base  green.  It  is  interesting 
to  notice  how  much  C.  Spicerianum  has  been  used 
by  hybridists,  and  no  species  is  better  for  the 
purpose,  being  strong,  free,  and  having  well- 
marked  flowers. 

The  'Winter  Aconite. — Few  early  flowers  are 
better  known  than  Eranthis  hyemalis,  but, 
strangely,  it  is  not  planted  in  many  gardens.  We 
have  been  surprised  to  find  such  a  delightful  plant 
comparatively  rare  in  places  where  many  oppor- 
tunities are  given  to  get  a  mass  of  its  yellow 
flowers  in  their  cpiaint  collar  of  green  leaves.  In 
beds  filled  with  deciduous  shrubs,  in  the  front  of 
shrubberies,  at  the  foot  of  such  things  as  stan- 
dard Rhododendrons  and  tastefully  planted  on 
tirass,  the  Winter  Aconite  gives  pleasure.  It 
grows  in  any  soil,  increases  quickly  and  is  cheap 
to  purchase  in  (juantity.  One  of  the  best  effect^ 
we  have  seen  «ith  it  is  w^hen  planted  in  a  bed  of 
the  .Siberian  Dogwood,  the  glowing  crimson  stems 
of  which  are  in  rich  contrast  to  the  flowers  of  the 
Winter  Aconite.  E.  cilicia  appears,  as  far  as  we 
have  seen  it,  a  later-blooming  form,  but  otherwise 
much  like  E.  hyemalis. 

Begonia  Gloire  de  Sceaux.— A  group  of  this 
fine  Begonia  in  full  bloom  in  the  Chelsea  nursery 
of  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  is  worth  a  note.  It 
was  raised  by  Messrs.  Thibaut  and  Keteleer, 
Sceaux,  near  Paris.  When  it  gets  better  known 
it  will  undoubtedly  become  one  of  the  most  popular 
winter-flowering  varieties  in  cultivation.  The 
habit  of  the  plant  is  compact,  quite  jiyramidal, 
and  the  bold  leaves  of  a  rich  bronze-green  colour, 
setting  oft'  the  large,  pleasing  rose  flowers.  A 
few  more  such  kinds  will  promote  the  culture  of 
the  winter-flowering  Begonias,  far  too  little  grown 
in  gardens.  President  Boureuilles  is  another  fine 
form,  reminding  one  of  Gloire  de  Sceaux.  The 
leaves  are  large  and  of  a  rich  bronzy  shade,  whilst 
the  flowers  are  pink.  This,  with  Gloire  de  Sceaux 
and  (Jloire  de  Lorraine,  noted  in  The  Garden, 
Jan.  6,  1894  (p.  18),  forms  a  fine  trio  forw-inter 
blooming. 

Lycaste  Skinneri  and  varieties. —At 
this  season  few  Orchids  are  more  showy  than  L. 
Skinneri,  a  well-known  species,  and  represented 
by  many  beautiful  varieties.  It  was  introduced 
from  Guatemala  in  1842,  and  of  recent  years 
.several  lovely  varieties  for  colour  and  size  of 
flowers  have  appeared,  the  most  beautiful  being 
alba,  which  is  now  in  perfection  with  Mr.  Bull. 
In  the  same  nursery  are  many  other  fine  varieties, 
one  named  rubella  having  broad  sepals  and  petals 
touched  with  rose,  the  lip  intense  rose — a  fine 
association  of  colour.  The  named  varieties  are 
too  numerous  to  severally  describe,  but  each  is  of 
distinct  and  brilliant  colour,  the  brightest  por- 
tion, a,s  a  rule,  the  lip,  sometimes  quite  a  self 
shade  or  finely  spotted.  The  variety  alba  appears 
to  even  be  more  robust  than  the  other  kinds.  The 
plants  in  bloom  ar-e  bearing  a  quantity  of  the  bold 
flowers,  which,  curiously,  are  not  sjioilt  by  fogs. 
One  would  siquiose  they  would  (juickly  suffer. 

Iris  Histrio. — This  is  a  charming  Iris  for  pots 
at  this  season,  as  in  the  open  the  flowers  get 
damaged  by  storms  of  wind  and  rain  unless  care- 
fullj'  protected.  A  small  groiqi  at  the  base  of  a 
sunny  wall,  however,  is  delightful,  but  in  the 
greenhouse  the  flowers  are  welcome.  Many  im- 
(lortations  have  been  received  in  recent  years,  and 
it  is  therefore  more  plentiful  than  formerly.  It 
is  certainly  an  Iris  that  should  be  grown  freely  in 
pots  to  introduce  a  little   more   variety  into  the 
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greenhouse,  and  it  may  be  planted  in  such  a  place 
as  a  sunny  windon-box  together  with  other  early 
Irises.  I.  Histrio  is  a  native  of  Palestine  and 
found  in  red  clay  soil  on  Mount  Lebanon  at  an 
elevation  of  between  4000  feet  and  5000  feet.  It 
may  be  coni]iared  to  the  violet-.scente(l  I.  reticu- 
lata as  regrards  the  leafage  and  bulbs,  but  ie  dis- 
tinct in  the  colour  of  the  flowers.  These  vary 
considerably  in  shade — some  dark,  others  light, 
but  all  pleasing.  The  limb  is  usually  lilac-purple, 
the  falls  freely  spotted  and  lined  on  a  pale  lilac 
ground  with  deeper  colour,  the  jellow  keel  in- 
creasing its  richness  ;  the  standards  are  lilac. 
The  flowers,  though  not  so  richly  scented  as  those 
of  I.  reticulata,  are  not  altogether  devoid  of 
fragrance. 

Cattleya  Percivaliana. — This  is  a  variety  of 
C.  labiata,  and  a  very  beautiful  Orchid  when  a 
good  variety  is  obtained.  But,  like  many  forms 
of  a  species,  there  is  much  difl'erence  in  the  flowers, 
some  poorly  coloured,  others  of  lustrous  hue.  An 
excellent  variety  was  in  bloom  a  few  days  ago  in 
the  Syon  House  collection.  The  flowers  were  not 
remarkable  for  size,  but  for  brilliancy  of  colour  ; 
the  petals  and  sepals  warm  rosy  purple,  the  lip  in- 
tense crimson-purple,  enriched  with  a  suffusion  of 
golden  yellow  at  the  base.  When  of  such  vivid 
and  decided  tones  tew  Orchids  are  more  telling  in 
a  collection  than  this,  as  it  blooms  with  great 
freedom  and  at  a  time  when  it  is  welcome. 

Dendrobium  speciosum  is  an  interesting- 
Orchid  now  in  bloom  at  Kew.  A  large  specimen 
bears  several  of  the  distinct-looking  racemes. 
Each  raceme  is  crowded  with  small  waxy  fragrant 
flowers  of  a  j'ellowish  white  colour,  the  lip  spotted 
with  chocolate.  Each  raceme  varies  from  a  foot 
to  18  inches  in  length,  and  when  several  are 
carried  on  the  same  plant,  quiet  colouring  is 
atoned  for  by  a  mass  of  bloom.  The  pseudo- 
bulbs  are  from  half  a  foot  to  a  foot  or  more  in 
length,  and  terminated  by  several  deep  green 
leaves.  It  is  an  evergreen  Orchid,  and  may  be 
recommended  for  amateurs,  as  it  is  easy  to  grow, 
requiring  very  little  heat  at  any  time,  whilst  in 
the  summer  months  no  harm  results  from  expo- 
sure in  the  open.  It  came  from  Eastern  Australia 
in  1824. 

Snowdrops  on  Grass.  -The  Snowdrops  are  in 
full  bloom,  and  at  Kew,  some  mounds  sprinkled 
with  the  flowers  of  the  larger  (Snowdrop  (iJalaii- 
thus  Ehvesi)  are  very  pretty,  the  blooms  ) leer- 
ing above  the  Ora.ss.  This  form  of  gardening 
is  delightful  when  carried  out  tastefully,  but 
otherwise  an  eyesore.  We  remember  seeing  a  lot 
of  florists'  Hy.acinths  on  the  (irass  in  distinct 
blocks  of  colour,  and  the  result  was  not  hai)py. 
Early  flowers,  as  the  Snowdrop,  look  well  on  the 
Grass,  and  they  are  protected  against  storms  of 
wind  and  rain.  Surplus  roots  are  in  many 
gardens  thus  got  rid  of,  and  make  delightful 
pictures  in  their  season.  At  Dunrobin  Castle, 
Snowdrops  are  largely  planted.  The  common  kind 
is  best  for  masses.  Plant  early  in  September,  and 
in  planting  take  oH'  the  turf  lightly,  ))utting  the 
turves  aside.  Then  fork  uj)  the  soil  and  place  the 
bulbs  about  half  a  foot  apart.  Put  back  the 
turves  and  give  a  good  rolling. 

Coronilla  glauca. — (Jenistas  are  now  grown 
in  ]jreference  to  the  above,  yet  there  are  few 
plants  that  are  more  useful  for  the  greenhouse 
than  this  (Joronjllii,  coming  into  flower  early  with- 
out any  forcing,  while  it  keeps  up  a  succession  of 
bloom  for  a  considerable  time.  Its  pleasant 
perfume  is  also  a  recommendation.  The  same 
plants  will  do  service  for  a  good  many  years. 
Pruned  back  after  they  have  done  flowering,  and 
aft('r  they  have  started  .again  potted  on,  they  will 
make  good  growth  out  of  doors  during  the  sunnjicr. 
To  keep  the  plants  in  sliape  they  may  be  stopped 
b.ack  two  or  three  times  during  the  season. 
Although  old  plants  are  serviceable,  some  young 
stock  should  be  propagated  .annually.  Cuttings 
taken  from  plants  which  have  been  cut  back 
early  in  the  sea.son  will  root  freely  under  similar 
conditions  re(|uired  for  Fuchsias.  This  Coronilla 
may  be  potted  in  any  ordinary  compost.  Young 
plants  require  stopping  frequently,  and  if  grown 


in  a  cool  frame  during  the  summer  and  kept 
from  frost  during  the  winter,  they  will  make  good 
plants  for  flowering  in  5-inch  or  6-inch  pots  the 
second  year.  When  I  was  in  Sussex  I  used  to 
grow  a  good  batch  every  season,  and  found  them 
more  serviceable  than  Genistas  for  carlv  flower- 
ing.—F.  H. 

Dermatobobrys  Saundersi  is  an  interesting 
new  ]ilant  in  bloom  in  the  Royal  tJardens,  Kew. 
It  is  a  native  of  Zululand  and  Natal,  and  if  not 
showy  is  worth  a  note  as  a  distinct  s|)ecies. 
Juflging  from  the  specimen  at  Kew  growing  in  a 
pot,  one  would  consider  it  flourished  naturally  in 
the  soil,  but  it  is  an  ejjiphyte  in  a  wild  state,  the 
roots  finding  a  foothold  in  the  bark  of  trees. 
The  plant  at  Kew  was  raised  from  seed  sent  from 
Natal.  It  is  quite  a  dwarf,  irregular-growing 
little  shrub,  not  2  feet  in  height,  the  leaves 
leathery,  ovate  in  shape,  and  rich  green.  The 
flowers,  which  remain  in  beauty  over  a  compara- 
tively long  season,  are  pioduced  al^out  six  to- 
gether in  a  whorl  and  at  the  apex  of  the  shoots. 
Individually  they  measure  about  1|  inches  in 
length,  of  tubular  shape,  and  at  the  apex  spread 
out  in  the  way  of  a  hybrid  greenhouse  Rhodo- 
dendron. The  tulie  is  reddish  in  colour,  but  the 
inner  surface  of  the  spreading  lobe  is  of  a  yellow- 
white  shade. 

The  Taro   of  the  Sandwich   Islands.— In 

Mr.  Wythes"  note  (p.  (iO)  about  this  plant — Cala- 
dium  (Colocasia)  esculentum — he  mentions  its  use 
as  a  sub-tropical  plant  in  this  country,  and  I 
quite  think  that  its  use  in  this  direction  might 
be  more  extended.  Wlien  in  the  Sandwich  Islands 
last  spring  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the 
noble  asjject  of  the  ]-ilant  grown  in  fields  by  the 
acre.  One  could  look  over  a  sea  of  great  leaves 
of  that  peculiar  glaucescent  green  which  the 
foliage  of  vigorous  plants  alwaj'S  has  in  full  sun, 
so  that  a  Taro  field  looks  peculiarly  tropical.  I 
noticed  that  the  natives  grew  it  on  ridges  with 
water  running  between  ;  therefore,  I  conclude 
that  the  plant  is  semi-aquatic,  and  this  hint 
might  be  taken  by  those  who  have  an  open,  sunny 
s|jot  b3'  a  lake  where  a  good  mass  of  the  plant 
could  be  grown  during  summer.  I  should  think 
that  the  fleshy  root-stocks  could  be  stored  dry  in 
the  winter,  and  in  that  case  it  is  very  suitalile  for 
a  summer  jjlant  in  the  open.  Cakes  made  of 
Taro  meal  are  really  good,  and  constitute  an 
important  article  of  diet  in  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
I  thought  I  should  ha%e  come  across  some  forms 
with  variegated  leaves,  but  I  saw  none.  Some 
of  the  largest  leaves  measured  2  feet  across. — W. 

GOLDRING. 


National     Chrysanthemum    Society. — On 

Monday  last  the  general  committee  of  this  society 
held  a  meeting  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  when  Mr.  R. 
Ballantine  presided.  After  the  minutes  of  the 
previous  meeting  had  been  read  and  confirmed, 
it  was  announced  by  the  secretary  that  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  members  of  the  society  would  pro- 
baltly  be  held  on  Monday,  February  19.  Inipiiry 
was  made  as  to  the  date  of  the  meeting  for 
discussing  Mr.  C.  E.  Shea's  paper  on  judging, 
l)ut  at  present  it  cannot  be  fixed.  A  communica- 
tion was  read  from  the  Victorian  Horticultural 
Society,  giving  particulars  of  seedling-raising  in 
that  colony,  which  it  appears  has  far  exceeded  all 
))revious  attempts,  anfl  considerable  comjietition 
is  expected  at  the  society's  show  next  A|)ril.  A 
letter  was  also  read  from  the  Missouri  Botanic 
Garden  asking  for  help  in  the  matter  of  floral 
nomenclature,  wliich  is  not  in  the  most  satisfac- 
tory state  in  America,  and  it  was  reported  that 
the  society's  catalogues  and  schedules  had  been 
sent  in  response.  The  report  of  the  schedule 
sub-connnittee  was  next  received.  The  changes 
in  the  prize  list  for  I8!)4  include  a  class  for  hairy- 
pctall(!il  Chry.suithemums,  additions  to  the  metro- 
politan classes  for  amateurs,  some  attractive 
prizes  for  table  decorations,  cut  blooms  with  long 
stems,  and  vases  of  Chry.santhemums.  A  long 
discussion  also  ensued  upon  the  definition  of  the 
term  "amateur,"  and  it  was  resolved  that  |)ersons 
desiring  to  exhibit  as  such  should  be  those  who 


do  not  employ  paid  assistance  of  any  kind  in  the 
culture  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  and  who  do  not 
advertise  the  plants  for  sale.  Offers  of  special 
prizes  from  Mr.  Godfrey,  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Mr.  W. 
Wells,  and  Messrs.  Cutbush  were  accepted,  and 
several  others  are  under  consideration.  Seven 
new  memliers  were  elected,  and  the  following 
societies  admitted  in  affiliation  :  The  Dulwich 
Chrysanthemum,  the  Stoke  Newington,  and  the 
Teignmouth  societies. 

The  weather  in  'West  Herts.— The  frost 
of  the  early  part  of  the  month  which  broke  up  a 
fortnight  ago  was  followed  1>y  a  sjiell  of  singu- 
larly mild  weather,  lasting  thirteen  days,  during 
which  there  did  not  occur  a  single  unseasonably 
cold  day  or  night.  A  return  to  colder  conditions, 
however,  took  jilace  on  Monday  night,  when  the 
exposed  thermometer  showed  12',  and  on  Tuesday 
night  16'  of  frost.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
week  the  temperature  of  the  soil  at  1  foot  has 
fallen  5  ,  but  at  2  feet  deep  it  has  scarcely  changed 
at  all.  During  the  present  month  there  have 
been  onl}'  seven  days  without  some. rain  or  snow, 
but  the  total  measurement  is  by  no  means  large, 
amounting  to  about  U  inches.  In  1893  rain  fell 
at  Berkhanisted  on  16.3  days,  to  the  aggregate 
depth  of  24  inches,  or  Si  inches  short  of  the  aver- 
age for  the  previous  thirty-seven  years,  but  2 
inches  more  than  in  1890,  and  3  inches  more  than 
in  1887.  The  Winter  Aconite  came  first  into 
bloom  in  my  garden  on  the  17th  inst.,  which  is 
nine  days  earlier  than  its  average  date  of  first 
flowering  in  the  previous  five  years,  and  earlier 
than  in  any  year  since  1890,  when  it  was  out  on 
January  12.  Crocus  Imjjerati  first  flowered  on  the 
19th,  and  the  common  single  Snowdrop  on  the 
20th  inst.— E.  M.,  Berkhaimttd. 


Obituary. 


"William  Truelove. — We  regret  to  announce 
the  deatli  on  the  17th  of  William  Truelove  at  the 
asie  of  72-  He  was  foreman  in  the  arboretmn  at 
Kew  for  twenty-six  years,  and  retired  two  yfars  ago 
on  a  pension.  Mr.  Truelove  had  a  w.de  knowledge  of 
cultivated  trees  and  shrub.s.  Before  coming  to  Kow 
he  had  charge  of  the  arboretum  at  Bictiin.  He  was 
also  for  some  time  in  Jlr.  Barron's  nursery  at  Borrow- 
ash.  

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

"About  Orchids."  By  F.  Boyle.  Cluipman  and 
Hall,  Limited. 

'■  Hardy  OruaD?ental  Trees  and  Shrubs."  By  A.  D. 
Webster.  "Gardening  World"  Othce,  1,  Clement's 
Inn,  Strand,  W.C. 

"  National  Footpath  Preservation  Society."  Ninth 
Annual  Report,  1892-189.3. 

"  Utticial  Guide  to  the  Museums,  of  Economic 
Botany."  No.  3.  Timbers.  Second  elition.  Revised 
and  augmented.     Royal  Gardens,  Kew, 

"Sugar  Maples  and  Maples  in  WiLter."  By  W. 
Trelease. 

"A  Biogr.iphical  Index  of  Britidi  and  Irish 
Botanists."  By  Britten  and  Boulger.  West,  Newman 
and  Co.,  Hatton  Garden. 


Sunflower  Oscar  "Wilde —I  shall  be  glad  to 
know  where  seed  of  this,  mentioned  by  "M.  H."  in 
Thk  (iAROFN,  January  13  (p.  281,  can  be  procured. 
— Makv  Dayrell,  Lil'tU  Cumbertnn,  I'erslicie. 

*«*  Seed  of  tliis  may  he  obtidned  from  Messrs. 
Veitcli  and  Sens,  Chelsea.- En. 

MoES  litter  for  growing  Mushrooms.— 
Will  any  reader  inform  me  if  manure  from  a  stable 
wliero  I'noss  litter  is  used  as  bedding  would  bo 
suitable  for  growing  IMuthrooms  ?— .1.  B. 


Names  of  fruit.  — C.  II.  7'.— Pears  :  I,  Vorulam  ; 
2  and  3,  ruttcu  ;  Apples:  I,  Inoks  Hko  King  nf  the 
Pippins  ;  5,  net  rccogidscd  ;  (!,  Winter  yuoiuing. 

Names  of  plants.— (7.  T.—A  very  poor  form  of 

Cattleya  Wull.criiina. .'.   Edmunds— 8,    Aspiduira 

cicutarium  ;  9,  Gyiiniogrammii  rfulphuroa  ;  111,  As- 
plenium  rhizophorum  ;   11,  Asplenium  deniatum.^— 

R.     E.    £.— Dendrobiiun     Pierardi. H.    O.     H'.— 

Retinoepora  pisifeva. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nattire  :  change  it  rather;  but 
The  Akt  itself  is  Nature." — Shal-eapeare. 


Rose   Garden. 

THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  WILD 
ROSES. 
Tee  article  on  the  improvement  of  Avild 
Roses  which  appeared  in  your  issue  of 
November  25  last,  written  by  Mr.  Irwin 
L3'nch,  followed  as  it  was  liy  another  on 
December  1(3  from  the  vi'oll-known  hand  of 
Mr.  Girdlestone,  has  been  full  of  interest  for 
me.  And  I  rejoice  that  these  able  writers 
should  have  taken  in  hand  this  most  interest- 
ing subject.  But  I  have  some  doubt  whether 
much  successful  result  is  likely  to  be  obtained 
from  merely  sowing  the  heps  of  the  wild 
species  as  suggested.  If  amateurs  who  care 
to  enlist  in  the  troop  of  Eose-raisers  will  not 
grudge  a  little  trouble,  I  think  the  obtaining 
of  good  crosses  from  the  wild  Rose  stocks  is 
almost  a  certainty. 

The  trouble  I  allude  to  is  that  of  removing 
the  stamens  of  the  wild  flowers  before  their 
pollen  is  shed.  The  tlowers  may  then  be 
fertilised  with  the  pollen  of  the  Hylirid 
Perpetuals,  or  the  Gallieas,  or  the  Musk 
Roses,  or  the  Austrian  Brier,  or  indeed  the 
pollen  of  almost  any  other  species,  and  the 
production  of  fertile  seed  may,  I  balieve,  be 
counted  upon. 

But  in  entering  upon  experiments  of  this 
kind  it  is  not  reasonable  to  e.xpect  much  as 
the  result  of  one  generation— at  least  I  felt 
this  to  be  the  case — and  how  was  a  second 
generation  to  be  secured  ]  Eor  I  was 
haunted  all  along  by  the  dogma  (very 
generally  accepted)  that  a  cross  between  two 
different  races  of  the  Rose,  such  as  is  com- 
monly called  a  hybrid,  would  of  necessity  be 
fterile.  I  know  now  that  this  is  not  the 
case.  The  hybrid  Sweet  Briers  raised  by 
me,  to  which  your  correspondents  make 
reference,  are  undoubted  crosses,  endowed 
with  the  characteristics  of  both  parents,  and 
may,  I  presume,  be  properly  called  hybrids. 
They  form  .seed  abundantly  by  self-fertilisa- 
tion only,  without  the  intervention  of  any 
foreign  pollen,  and  some  of  this  seed  I  sowed. 
It  took  its  own  time  to  germinate,  but  it  did 
so  at  last,  and  I  have  a  number  of  plants 
(they  are  now  two  or  three  years  old)  from 
it.  What  their  flowers  may  be  I  cannot  say, 
for  they  liave  not  yet  bloomed.  Comparing 
them  with  their  parent,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that 
they  retain  the  sweet-scented  leaf,  but  are 
not  nearly  so  vigorous.  The  growth,  indeed, 
of  the  hybrid  Sweet  Briers  is  fairly  astonish- 
ing. I  have  at  the  present  time  a  dozen  or 
more  plants  of  them  staniling  singly  on  my 
lawn,  and  some  of  them  made  shoots  this 
last  summer  of  from  10  feet  to  12  feet  in 
length.  So  far,  so  good  ;  these  hybrids  then 
are  not  sterile.     But  would  a  second  hybrid- 


ising with  foreign  pollen  produce  fertile 
seed  ?  This  I  tried  to  ascertain  in  the  sum- 
mer before  last,  but  the  seed  obtained  has 
n)t  up  to  the  present  time  germinated, 
though  it  was  sown  in  the  autumn  of  tlie 
same  year.  I  tried  again  last  summer  (1893), 
and  the  seeds  thereby  obtained  were  sown  in 
last  ( ictober  ;  the  plants  are  now  coming  up 
dailj',  and  I  have  some  dozen  of  them  above 
the  ground  already'. 

This  sets  my  fears  of  sterility  at  rest,  and 
the  road  is  open,  I  think,  to  a  fair  conclusion 
that  an  improved  race  of  Roses  may  be  oli- 
tained  from  successive  hybridisings  having 
for  its  basis  the  Sweet  Brier,  or  the  Dog 
Rose,  or  some  other  of  our  indigenous  Roses, 
with  all  their  vigorous  health,  their  freedom 
from  mildew  and  disease,  and  their  luxuriant, 
graceful  growth.  If  the  habit,  growth,  and 
foliage  of  the  Sweet  Brier  can  be  maintained 
under  successive  impregnations  of  foreign 
pollen,  the  results  in  two  or  three  generations 
cannot,  I  think,  fail  to  be  interesting. 

What  little  I  have  done  has  been  done  in 
pots  and  binder  glass,  but  the  wild  species  of 
Rose  would,  I  presume,  most  of  them  ripen 
their  seed  in  the  open  air  ;  the  Sweet  I^rier 
and  the  Dog  Rose  we  know  do  so.  I  was,  I 
confess,  surprised  at  the  number  of  liritish 
Roses  enumerated  by  Mr.  Irwin  Lynch,  and 
much  interested  in  his  account  of  some 
varieties  of  the  Rosa  arvensis,  particularly 
that  variety  which  he  spoke  of  as  "a  common 
plant  in  the  south  of  England."  I  wish  I 
knew  where  these  are  to  be  obtained.  I 
have  worked  on  the  lucida  Rose  and  on  the 
Austrian  or  Persian  Brier,  from  which  last  I 
have  some  very  promising  plants,  and  I  am 
trying  what  I  can  do  with  the  Dog  Rose. 
All  that  is  wanted  is  time  and  patience. 
Unfortunately,  each  experiment  takes  from 
four  to  five  years  for  its  development,  and 
at  my  time  of  life  there  are  not  many  such  in 
store  for  me.  My  hope  is  that  the  sugges- 
tions of  your  correspondent  may  fall  under 
willing  eyes  and  excite  enthusiasm  for  this 
work  among  some  of  the  many  who  love  the 
Rose.  Penzance. 

EashiiKj  Purl'. 


The  ftueen's  cup  for  Roses. — It  may  in- 
terest your  readers  to  know  that  the  Queen ,  who  lias 
condescended  to  patronise  the  joint  show  to  be 
held  at  Windsor  on  Wed.,  .June  i:7,  by  the  Wind- 
sor Rose  Societ_y,  and  the  National  Rose  Society,  has 
presented  a  silver  cu]),  which  will  be  given  as  first 
prize  in  a  class  for  twelve  Roses  di.stinct,  single 
trusses,  open  to  all  mnateurs.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  class  will  be  within  the  ]iowers  of  the  majority 
of  Rose  growers,  and  that  a  strong  competition  will 
result.  —  \V.  CdMN  Romaink,  Hon.  Sir. 

Rose  Climbing  Niphetos. — Those  who  grow 
this  Rose  with  its  roots  and  branch  space  re- 
stricted can  form  no  idea  of  its  real  value  as  a 
climber.  The  Fjiace  for  the  roots  maj'  not  be  of 
so  much  importance,  provided  they  are  well  fed, 
but  it  is  very  clear  the  best  results  are  obtained 
when  the  shoots  can  extend  to  a  good  length  and 
are  not  given  a  highter  temperature  than  an  or- 
dinary greenhouse  aBbrds  to  bring  them  into 
flower.  There  is  a  very  great  difl'erence  between 
the  blooms  obtained  from  forced  plants  and  those 
which  are  broui;ht  on  in  a  lower  temperature.  It 
does  fairly  well  with  me  in  a  moderately  sized 
span-roofed  house,  and  I  was  perfectly  satisfied 


with  its  behaviour  for  fore'.ng  until  I  saw  it  last 
year  in  the  gardens  of  Notton  Manor,  Taunton, 
where  it  is  growing  in  a  large  lean-to  house  that 
is  chiefly  devoted  to  GamtUias.  In  this  case  the 
branches  are  grown  on  a  long  rafter,  ^ith  a 
proportionate  space  on  each  side,  while  the  roots 
have  the  run  of  a  good  border.  The  quantity  and 
iiuality  of  the  blooms  that  this  plant  produced 
surprised  me. — J.  C.  C. 

Good  white  Roses.— If  asked  to  name  half  a 
dozen  good  white  Roses,  my  choice  would  be  as 
follows.  Under  glass  I  should  choose  Niphetos, 
The  Bride,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Edith 
(iifford,  Innocente  Pirola,  and  Mme.  Lacharme. 
For  open-air  culture,  Boule  de  Ncige  would  come 
first,  followed  by  Kronpriiizessin  Victoria,  The 
Bride,  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Merveille  de 
Lyon,  and  Coquette  des  Blanches.  The  last  ia 
seldom  seen  now,  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  per- 
jietual  bloomers  we  have,  and  the  flowers  are 
always  of  the  jiurest  wliite. — R. 

Syringing  forced  Roses.— I  used  to  get  such 
bad  attacks  of  mildew  on  the  young  foliage  of 
forced  Roses,  that  I  gave  up  syringing  the  plants 
altogether  while  they  were  in  the  forcing  house, 
and  I  have  had  no  cause  to  regret  doing  so.  Dur- 
ing the  past  six  years  I  have  cut  hundreds  of 
Mart?chal  Niel  and  Niphetos  Roses  in  the  month 
of  March  from  jilants  that  have  never  been 
syringed  at  all,  and  I  get  as  good  growth  as  any- 
one could  wish.  I  must  say,  ho%\ever,  that  mil- 
dew is  more  likely  to  develop  in  some  houses  than 
in  others,  as  much  depends  on  the  ventilation.  It 
is  well  known  that  if  cold  air  passes  over  the 
young  growth,  an  attack  of  mildew  is  likely  to 
follow.— J.  C.  Clarke. 


THE  ROSE  IN  SUBURBAN  GARDENS. 

In  towns  of  moderate  size  and  in  the  suburbs  of 
cities  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  to  grow  a  few 
good  Roses.  The  main  points  to  be  considered 
are  suitable  varieties  and  less  severe  pruning  than 
is  practised  in  country  districts.  That  good  Roses 
of  the  grandest  varieties  can  be  grown  in  towns 
has  been  amply  proved.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
Rose  can  be  grown  in  the  heart  of  London,  but  it 
can  a  little  way  out,  and  is  deserviiiK  of  more 
attention.  I  have  seen  grand  bushes  and  standards 
in  nialiy  suburban  gardens. 

Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  is  well  within  the 
influence  of  town  fogs  and  smoke,  and  here  may 
be  seen  some  old  bushes  of  H.  Perpetuals  and 
Bouibons.  Standards  also  do  well,  and  the 
majority  of  Teas  and  Noisettes  should  prove 
equally"  satisfactory.  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac, 
Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon,  and  other  Teas  of  like 
character  should  be  left  alone  to  those  who  arc 
ani]ily  repaid  if  they  occasionally  secure  a  bloom 
of  fair  (jualitv.  But  there  are  many  others  which 
will  bluom  in  quite  as  satisfactory  a  manner  as 
numerous  flowering  shrubs  which  are  somewhat 
extensively  planted.  Some  Roses  will  thrive  in 
almost  any  locality,  while  others  are  unaccount- 
ably tickle.  La  France,  Captain  Christy,  Boule 
de  Neige,  General  .larqueminot,  Dupuy  .laniain. 
Souvenir  de  la  Ma'  .lai.son,  Camille  Bernardin, 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  Homere,  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  and  Matlamc  Lambard  are  a 
dozen  whicli  will  thrive  in  almost  any  garden, 
provided  a  little  attention  is  paid  to  supplying 
suitable  soil.  This  is  of  primary  importance. 
Too  often  the  soil  of  a  suburban  garden  is  com- 
pletely ruined  by  the  builder.  If  dug  decplv,  we 
can  see  what  'the  staple  consists  of,  and  be 
guided  in  our  eflbrts  to  pro\ide  a  soil  more 
suitable  for  Roses.  In  most  cases,  deep 
dicrcing  and  the  intermixture  of  fresh  lime 
wilf  be  very  beneficial  as  a  commencement. 
The  Rose  is  by  no  means  so  gioss  a  feeder  as  many 
imagine.  Fairly  free-growing  and  bloomiiifr  varie- 
ties may  be  cultivated  successfully  in  soil  of  moder- 
ate richness  :  it  is  when  a  plant  is  thoroughly  esta- 
blished, by  which  time  it  has  somewhat  exhausted 
the  soil,  that  manure  is  most  beneficial  to  Roses 
grown  for  ordinary  decoration.  Grossly  fed  wood 
will  not  mature  so  effectually  as  that  inoduced 
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under  more  natural  ernditions,  and  I  do  not  think 
the  wood  of  Roses  is  quite  so  hardy  in  the  suburbs 
as  in  country-  districts.  It  is  easy  to  make  a 
selection  of  strong-growing  and  hardy  varieties 
from  the  vast  number  now  under  cultivation. 
Some  of  the  single  and  semi-double  garden  Roses 
are  amongst  the  ))rettiest  for  town  gardens,  and 
I  can  particularly  reconimend  the  .Japanese  or 
Ramanas  varieties.  Miss  <;iegg,  the  Garland, 
Aimeo  \nbert,  William  Allen  Richardson,  For- 
tane's  Yellow  and  the  Polyantha  ssimjjlex  and 
grandiflora  are  only  a  few  of  those  suitable  as 
climbers. 

Pruning  has  more  to  do  with  success  than  many 
imagine.  If  pruned  upon  the  lines  often  laid 
down  for  growers  desiring  a  small  (juantity  of 
good  blooms,  we  are  likely  to  soon  entirely  e.v- 
terminate  our  Rose.s.  Simply  cut  awav  tlie  weaker 
growths  and  slightly  shoi'ten  the  remainder.  We 
cannot  afford  to  cut  into  a  healthy  shoot  so 
rigorously  as  country  growers.  R. 


Orchids. 


ONCIDIUM  SUPEEBIENS. 
This  Orchid  is  a  native  of  tlie  ea.stern  part  of 
the  United  States  of  Colomljia,  having  been 
found  many  years  ago  by  several  collectons 
growing  at  an  elevation  of  from  8000  feet  to 
1(000  feet.  A  beautiful  flower  of  it  conies  to 
me  from  J.  Harris,  who  says  he  had  a  fine 
spike  bearing  seventeen  blooms.  It  belongs  to 
the  niicrochilum  section,  which  contains  plants 
that  depend  for  their  beauty  upon  their  en- 
larged sepals  and  petal.s.  The  sepals  are  ricli 
chocolate-brown,  the  petals,  whicli  are  slightly 
smaller,  are  ricli  yellow  with  some  transverse 
bars  of  chocolate  near  the  ba.se,  the  lip  l;)eing 
small.  The  flowers  are  some  3  inches  across. 
This  plant  as  well  as  O.  macranthum,  to  which 
it  is  closely  allied,  O.  undulatum,  and  several 
others  make  beautiful  ornaments  when  trained 
upon  the  rafters  of  the  cool  house.  Tlie  plant 
should  always  be  grown  extremely  cool,  which 
is  an  additional  recommendation,  for  a  tempe- 
rature of  45°  will  be  anijjle  for  it  in  the  winter- 
time, but  the  atmosphere  must  be  kept  moist 
even  at  this  low  reading,  as  it  l^looms  through 
the  winter  and  spring  months.  Its  flowers 
were  first  seen  in  this  country  about  twenty- 
five  years  ago  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery atChel- 
sea.  I  should  imagine  it  is  a  rare  jjlant  in  its 
native  country,  and  so  also  it  remains  in  culti- 
vation, for  onenever  sees  any  exceptionally 
large  specimens.  It  does  best  in  pots,  using 
for  soil  good  brown  peat  fibre  and  Sphagnum 
Moss.  The  jilant  should  be  elevated  above  tlie 
rim  of  the  pot  and  be  liberally  supplied  with 
water  during  the  summer,  giving  less  during 
the  dull  months  of  the  year.  Care  must  be 
taken  that  tlie  plant  never  becomes  too  dry. 
Wm.  Hugh  Gower. 


Pleurothallis  Roezli  (','.  Archer). —It  is  now 
nearly  ten  years  ago  since  M.  Godefroy-Lebeuf 
brought  this  ]]lant  to  one  of  the  R.H.S.  meetino-s. 
The  plant  has  lemained  I'are  ever  since  its  intro- 
duction from  Son-.son,  many  growers  not  liking 
its  geneiic  name,  which  includes  so  m.any  weed.s] 
The  ])resent  plant  is  a  giant  of  its  i-ace,  and  tlie 
(lowers  before  me  are  more  deeply  coloured  tlian 
any  1  ha\e  ever  .seen.  It  bears  a  spike  of  large 
blooms  of  a  deep  plum  colour.  The  plant  must 
have  cool  treatment.-  W.  H.  0. 

Odontoglossum  Galleottianum  ( //.  May).— 
This  is  a  siriali  ll(.«ercd  kind,  .■uid  it  is  curious 
how  it  cro|is  up  now  somewhat  fre(|ucntlv 
amongst  O.  Ccrvanteei,  between  which  plant  anil 
O.  nebulosum  Reichenbach  says  it  may  be  a 
hybrid.     At  present  we  only  know  that  this  plant 


has  been  collected  with  O.  Cervantesi,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  it  is  growing  in  plenty  in  some  parts 
of  Mexico.  At  present,  however,  it  remains  rare 
in  cultivation.  It  grows  well  treated  in  the 
same  m.uiner  as  0.  Cervantesi. — W. 

Burlingtonia  fragrans.— The  genus  Burling- 
tonia  has  been  united  by  Bentham  and  Reichen- 
bach with  Rodriguezia.  The  flowers  of  this  are 
freely  produced,  and  have  a  perfume  of  May 
blossom.  It  bears  some  seven  or  eight  flowers  on 
the  raceme.  These  are  snowy  white,  having  a 
streak  of  yellow  on  the  lip.  It  should  be  grown 
upon  a  block  of  wood  or  in  a  shallow  earthen- 
ware basket,  the  same  being  well  drained,  using 
for  soil  a  little  brown  peat  fibre  and  the  rem.ainder 
Sphagnum  Moss.  It  may  be  hung  up  near  the 
roof  where  it  will  enjoy  full  exposure  to  sun,  but 
it  will  rec|uire  a  slight  shade  during  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day.  The  above  will  enable  "  J.  W." 
to  grow  this  plant  and  flower  it  well. — W.  H.  G. 

Dendrobium  speciosum.  —  A  fine,  well- 
flowered  plant  of  this  Australian  Orchid  is  just 
now  a  conspicuous  and  striking  object  in  the 
Orchid  house  at  Kew.  It  was  to  this  establish- 
ment that  the  species  was  originally  introduced 
by  Allan  Cunningham  seventy  years  ago.  It  is  a 
species  of  very  sturdy  habit,  the  pseudo-bulbs 
being  10  inches  to  1  foot  long,  \h  inches  in  dia- 
meter at  the  base,  tapering  towards  the  top,  where 
are  clustered  three  or  four  stout  leathery  leaves 
about  8  inches  in  length  and  narrowly  oblong. 
The  racemes,  which  frequently  occur  in  pairs,  are 
terminal  and  between  1  foot  and  18  inches  long. 
The  flowers,  although  individually  small,  are  very 
numerous  and  form  a  dense  columnar  mass.  They 
are  of  a  uniform  pale  yellow,  except  on  the  lijj, 
where  a  few  purple  spots  occur.  In  Queensland, 
New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  where  this  species 
grows  wild,  it  is  known  as  the  Rock  Lily.  Two 
varieties  of  it  have  been  introduced,  one  of  which 
— var.  Bancroftianum —  is  scarcely  ever  seen.  The 
other — var.  Hilli — is  an  even  finer  plant  than  the 
type,  having  larger  and  denser  racemes.  The 
flowers  differ  in  being  somewhat  paler.  It  is  named 
in  honour  of  Mr.  Walter  Hill,  the  veteran  superin- 
tendent of  the  Brisbane  Botanic  Gardens.  In 
spring  when  this  Dendrobe  commences  to  grow 
and  until  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  almost  full  size,  it 
should  be  placed  in  a  brisk,  moist  heat,  but  after- 
wards the  coolest  house  will  best  suit  it,  always 
choosing  a  position  exposed  to  full  sunlight.  Un- 
like man}'  of  the  Austr.alian  Orchids,  it  is  an  easy 
species  to  grow,  and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  its 
showy  character,  deserves  the  notice  of  all  Orchid 
lovers. — B. 

Lselia  furfuracea.  —  This  is  a  handsome 
Mexican  La'lia,  blooming  in  the  autumn  and 
winter  months.  It  was  in  flower  recently  with 
Mr.  Bull,  and  reminds  one  of  L.  autumnalis,  but 
is  di-stinct.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are  like  those  of 
L.  majalis,  the  leaves  produced  as  a  rule  in 
pairs.  When  the  plant  is  well  grown,  the  scape 
is  usually  LS  inches  or  more  in  length,  the 
flowers  being  produced  near  the  apex  and 
individually  about  3  inches  across.  The  petals 
are  broad,  and  with  the  sepals  of  a  rich  rose 
colour,  this,  however,  varying  sometimes  to  (juite 
a  purpli,sh  shade.  The  front  lobe  of  the  lip  is 
pur[)le,  side  lobes  white,  or  nearly  so.  Although 
one  woulrl  suppose  this  quite  a  rare  Lalia,  it  was 
introduced  many  years  ago  from  Mexico,  and 
several  importations  have  been  received.  But  it 
is  not  one  of  the  easiest  to  grow,  and  got  rare. 
An  interesting  note  in  the  Garileu  and  Fiiyrsl 
December  20,  1893  (p.  527),  from  "  W.  W." 
mentions  th.at  it  was 

sold  as  L.  majalis.  IThere  is  some  variation  in  tlie 
colour  and  sizo  of  tlie  flowers  produced  by  the  plants 
of  this  last  importation,  and  it  has  in  eonaequonco 
been  suggested  that  tliey  are  of  natnriil  liyhrid  origin, 
some  of  the  jilanta  having  been  uHerod  at  an  auction 
Bale  in  London  recently  under  the  name  of  L.  Miir- 
riottiima.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  these  are  of  a 
superior  type  to  that  hitherto  grown  as  L.  furfuracea  ; 
certainly  the  plants  at  Kew  have  flowered  better  than 
that  species  has  previously  done.  But,  after  careful 
comparison  with  lierbarium  specimens  and  drawings  of 
Lindley's  L.  furfuracea,  no  difTerence  could  be  found 


to  justify  a  distinctive  name  for  it.  The  supposition 
that  these  plants  are  natural  hybrids  invites  attention 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  already  two  Lselias  sus- 
piciously like  L.  furfuracea,  which  Reichenlach 
named  and  described  as  natural  hybrids,  namely,  L. 
Eyermaniana,  named  in  1888  from  a  plant  flowered  by 
Messrs.  Sander,  and  suggested  to  be  the  oiTspring  of 
L.  majalis  and  L.  autumnalis  ;  the  second  being  that 
called  L.  Gouldiana,  also  flowered  in  1888.  This  is 
supposed  to  be  a  natural  hybrid  between  L.  autumn- 
alis and  some  other. 

Saccolabium  bellinuxn  is  a  delightful  Orchid 
for  colour.  It  is  in  bloom  now  in  the  Kew  collec- 
tion, the  jilant  being  grown  near  the  light.  A 
coloured  plate  was  given  of  it  in  The  G.vrden, 
May  11,  1889  (p.  434),  and  from  that  one  can  see 
that  it  ranks  amongst  the  richest  in  colour  of  all 
Orchids.  It  is  a  Burmese  species,  and  introduced 
in  1884,  so  that  it  is  a  comparatively  recent  ac- 
quisition. The  flowers  are  borne  in  a  very  com- 
pact corymb  and  touch  each  other,  or  almost  so, 
this  adding  to  their  effectiveness.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  deep  greenish  yellow  in  colour, 
richly  blotched  with  crimson,  the  lip  M-hite,  hairy, 
so  to  speak,  at  the  margin,  and  imjiarting  to  it 
quite  a  fringed  aspect,  whilst  in  the  centre  occurs 
a  suffusion  of  yellow,  enriched  with  a.  few  crimson 
spots  ;  the  upper  arched  portion  of  the  lip  is 
touched  with  yellow  and  spotted  with  a  lake 
colour.  S.  bellinum  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing Orchids  introduced  of  recent  years,  not  diffi- 
cult to  manage,  and  all  the  more  valuable  for  its 
winter-flowering  character.  It  is  the  prettiest 
species  in  bloom  now. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Lselia  Gouldiana. — This  comes  to  me  for  a 
name.  The  plants  were  bought  for  L.  autumnalis. 
The  plant  was  named  by  Reichenbach  after  Mr. 
.Jay  Gould,  of  New  York.  I  consider  it  a  natural 
hybrid  between  Lselia  anceps  and  L.  autumnalis. 
— G. 

Masdevallia  elephanticeps. — "  G.  T."  asks 
me  if  this  species  is  in  cultivation.  Tlris  I  cannot 
answer.  I  have  heard  about  it  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  but  have  never  yet  seen  it.  If  any 
reader  has  the  species  and  could  spare  me  a  flower 
at  any  time,  I  should  be  glad. — W.  H.  G. 

Laelia  albida  bella  (E.  B.).  —This  is  a 
level}'  form  of  this  plant,  the  flowers  before  me 
measuring  3  inches  across  the  sepals,  the  petals 
thick,  waxy  and  creamy-white,  the  margin  of  the 
lip  being  of  a  deep  rich  rose.  This  variety  comes 
out  of  an  imported  lot,  and  should  be  well  taken 
care  of.— W.  H.  G. 

Cattleya  Trianse  alba. — A  fine  form  of  this 
beautiful  variety  is  now  flowering  amongst  many 
C.  Triamv  delicata  with  Mr.  Gulzow  at  his  nur- 
series at  Bexley  Heath.  The  sepals,  petals  and 
lip  are  of  the  purest  white,  'nitli  a  blotch  of 
pale  yellow  in  the  throat.  The  flower  is  of  good 
form,  and  although  on  a  little  plant  it  bids  fair 
to  become  one  of  the  best  varieties  I  have  seen. 
— W.  H.  G. 

Phalsenopsis  casta. — This  beautiful  variety 
is  now  flowering  in  the  nurseries  of  Mi'  Robert 
Gulzow,  Bexley  Heath.  It  is  a  supposed  natural 
hybrid  between  Phahenopsis  Schilleriana  and  P. 
Aphrodite,  having  the  leaves  slightly  spotted 
when  young,  but  with  age  the  spotting  wears 
oil'.  The  flowers  are  of  good  size  and  substance 
and  pure  white  ;  the  lip  is  three-lobed,  spotted 
with  crimson  at  the  base  and  sulfuscd  with  yellow. 
— (i. 

Cattleya  Trianse. — T.  Mason  .sends  me  three 
forms  of  this  plant,  two  of  which,  liowe\'er,  I 
shouhl  call  .somewhat  inferior,  judging  from  the 
fine  v.'iiietics  which  arc  to  be  .seen  in  almost  every 
collect  ion.  One,  however,  marked  B  is  very 
fine,  having  broad  sepals  and  petals  of  a  rich  rose 
colour,  and  a  broad,  well-shaped  lip  of  deep 
crimson,  which  is  set  oft'  in  the  throat  by  ricti 
orange-yellow.  This  variety  I  strongly  advise 
"  T.  M."  to  preserve. —G. 
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ROYDS  HALL,  NEAR  BRADFORD. 
This  quaint  and  ancient  hall,  at  ]iresent  occu- 
pied by  Mr.  Frank  jMilligan.  a  partner  in  the 
Low  Moor  Ironworks  Co.,  was  until  quite  re- 
cently the  residence  of  the  Hon,  Lawrence 
Hardy,  the  chairman  of  the  directors  of  the 
same  com])any,  the  owners  of  which  are  lords 
of  the  manor.  The  late  occupier  of  the  hall, 
the  uepliew  of  Viscount  Cranbourue,  has  had 
the  more  impoi'tant  parts  of  the  grounds  around 
the  hall  kept  with  much  care  acd  the  utmost 
good  taste,  so  as  to  be  in  harmony  with  the 
ancient  surroundings.  The  picture  shows  the 
hall  slightly  modernised,  notably  in  the  win- 
dows, which  have  had  the  small  diamond  glass 
panes  displaced  by  those  of  more  modern  style. 
The  picture  may  suggest  a  somewhat  small 
building,  but  such  is  not  the  case.  To  the  por- 
tions shown  there  liave  been  other  important 
additions  on  tlie  east  flank. 

The   hall   was  built  Ijy  the    Rookes   family, 
whose  history  can  be  traced  as  far  ba6k  as  1272. 


Royds  Hall  stands  ou  high  table-land  and 
eommauds  an  extensive  prospect  from  the  front, 
looking  over  portions  of  the  Yorkshire  and 
Derbyshire  Pennine  Hills.  Little  need  be  said 
of  the  beautiful  mullioned  windows  with  so 
faithful  a  picture  of  the  fn.mt  elevation  before 
us.  The  inside  an-angenients,  which  I  was 
kindly  allowed  to  see,  would  almost  approach 
for  comfort  and  elegance  those  of  a  present-day 
house.  The  entertaining  hall  is  especially  grand, 
though  by  no  means  large.  The  staircase  and 
massive  pillars  .supporting  the  beautifully  de- 
C(jrated  ceilings  are  well  proportitmed  and  all 
the  more  characteristic  because  fully  exposed  to 
view.  Nothing  can  be  more  charuiiug  than  the 
broad  windows  with  shiu't  miilli(,)ns. 

As  has  already  been  hinted,  Ed.  Rookes,  who 
added  to  tlie  hall  in  1770,  changed  tlie  family 
name  by  ado|iting  that  of  Leedes  on  his  mar- 
riage with  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Robert 
Leedes,  of  Milford.  After  the  death  of  Ed. 
Rookes  Leedes,  the  justice  and  lord  of  the  rich 
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Engraved  for  The  Gakden  from  a  photograph  sent  lij 
Miss  L.  Betliell,  Tadcaster. 


At  that  time  the  name  was  .spelled  Rokos,  and 
Sometimes  Rokis,  and  again  Rokus,  Roykis, 
and  Roks,  In  old  mannsci-ipts  we  fir,st  learn 
of  Roides  Haidl  <ir  Rods  Haull,  and  otherwise 
written  Roades,  Rodcs,  and  Royds.  as  l)eing 
built  in  1040  by  Wm.  Rookes.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  a  date  over  the  doorway.  But  there 
seem  to  liave  been  some  other  additions  in 
1C51-5G,  and  latterly  by  the  then  owner, 
Ed.  Rookes  Leedes,  in  1770.  The  ancestors  of 
the  said  W'm.  Rookes  who  built  Royds  Hall 
are  read  of  in  Jame.s'  "History  of  Bradford,' 
The  Rookes  family  must  have  been  established 
on  the  spot  in  jirobably  another  building  at  a 
very  early  date.     He  .says  : — 

Even  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  there 
can  be  no  doubt  the  Manor  House,  the  residence 
of  the  lords  of  North  Bierle}'  (one  of  which  was  a 
Wm.  Rookes),  was  ]imbably  one  of  the  old  timber 
houses  of  the  old  jieiiod  whicli  stood  on  this  spot. 
Some  time  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  the  ancient 
and  respected  family  of  Bookes  lived  here  as  lords 
of  the  manor.  Wm.  Rookes,  who  married  the 
daughter  of  Rd.  Wilkinson,  of  Bradford,  an 
heiress,  built  in  164(»,  according  to  date  over  the 
doorway,  part  of  the  ])resent  mansion. 


manors  of  North  Bierley  and  Wibsey,  a  great 
change  took  place.  The  sipiire,  hopelessly  in- 
volved in  difficulties,  died  by  his  own  hand. 
Then  the  two  nianois  just  named  were  made 
one  under  the  name  of  the  manor  of  Royds 
Hall,  which  was  pinchased  in  1788  by  the  Low 
Moor  Co.  After  the  estate  passed  to  this  com- 
pany, Royds  Hall  became  the  residence  of  Mr. 
.Joseph  Dawson,  one  of  the  partners,  "'  a  man 
of  philosophic,  sagacious  mind,  who  first  dis- 
covered and  directed  attention  to  the  mineral 
riches  of  Low  Moor."  During  his  residence 
at  Royds  Hall  the  mansion  became  a  rendezvous 
of  scientific  men.  Mr.  Dawson  was  a  friend  of 
Priestley's,  and  botany  was  a  famous  studv  at 
the  hall. 

Seeing  that  Royds  Hall  is  l)ut  a  mile  from 
the  large  ironworks  of  Low  Moor,  many 
Would  sui)pose  tliat  the  surroundings  woidd 
be  denuded  of  much  that  we  esteem  essential 
to  the  inctures([ue.  But  it  would  almost  seem 
that  the  hall  and  immediate  surrounding 
had  been  severely  cut  oil'  from  the  works. 
The  .small  garden,  of  the  most  ancient  style  as 
bestbetits  the  building  it  surrounds,  is  surrounded 


by  high  walls  jiierced  with  many  ornamental 
gateways.  All  the  kept  jiarts  are  sharply  cut 
froui  the  park  by  a  sunk  fence.  The  square 
piece  of  lawn  immediately  in  front  of  the  hall 
is  of  velvet  s(jftness,  with  a  series  of  small 
bed.s  in  which  are  Rose  trees  and  bedding  plants 
during  summer.  Tlie  more,  and  indeed  most, 
important  branch  of  gardening  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  borders  where  exclusively  old,  very  (jUI 
flowers  have  had  a  jjlace  for  no  one  knows  how 
long.  In  talking  with  the  gardener  about 
these,  he  descanted  uj)on  the  wondrous  variety 
and  abimdauce  of  flowers  produced  in  these 
f)ld  borders.  Lovers  of  (jld-fashioued  flowers 
and  antiquarian  objects  could  not  well  have  a 
greater  treat  than'  a  visit  to  Royds  Hail  in 
summer  time.  The  tramways  of  tlie  town  of 
Bradfonl  run  to  a  point  not  more  than  a  mile 
from  the  place. 

I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Woodcock,  a  long  time 
manager  at  the  Low  Moor  Works,  and  a  noted 
antiquary,  and  also  an  old  friend,  Mr.  Daniel 
Hanson,  a  native  of  the  locality,  and  whose 
ancestors  can  be  trace<l  contemporaneous  with 
some  of  the  Rookes,  for  much  of  the  informa- 
tion here  given.  J.  Wood. 


Flower   Garden. 


CARNATION  NOTES. 

There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  dampness  is 
one  of  the  greatest  causes  of  disease  among  Car- 
nations, and  I  have  always  observed  that  a  period 
of  .sharp  weather  has  a  very  salutary  etfect  even 
upon  the  always  healthy  kinds.  I  have  for  some 
years  given  up  the  culture  of  the  old  Clove,  as 
between  spot  and  «hat  we  usually  term  gout  the 
healthiest  stock  that  could  be  jirocured  went 
wrong  during  winter,  and  this  in  a  high,  dry 
garden  where  Carnations  generally  were  singularly 
healthy  and  free  from  disease  as  a  whole.  In  the 
same  garden  the  greatest  failure  I  ever  had  -was 
with  the  Margaret  strain,  and  this  for  three  years 
in  succession.  I  raised  a  good  batch  and  ijl.anted 
them  out  to  give  a  succession  of  bloom  after  the 
selfs  were  done.  They  always  promised  an  abun- 
dant bloom,  but  Just  as  "the  first  few  flowers 
opened  the  spot  appeared,  and  within  three  weeks 
tlie  whole  lot  of  plants  was  a  sorry  spectacle.  In 
no  other  kind  of  Carnation  that  I  have  grown  has 
the  disease  apfieared  so  early,  so  suddenly,  sjiread 
so  rapidly,  and  so  thoroughly  decimatetl  the 
plants.  One  year  they  became  perfectly  black 
within  six  weeks  from  the  first  attack.  Although 
some  kinds  appear  comparatively  proof  against 
attacksin  widely  situated  gardens^  as,  forexam|iIe, 
Murillo,  which  in  Suffolk,  Surrey  and  .Sus.sex  is 
always  clean,  healthy  and  <piite  first-rate,  on  the 
other  hand,  Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole  has  a  very 
chetjuered  career.  With  me  it  has  been  in 
some  years  healthy,  and  others  decidedly 
the  reverse.  Baron  Taylor,  which  Mr.  Tallaek 
mentions  as  a  good  doer,  I  have  had  very  badly 
affected  once  or  twice,  but  it  has  great  vigour 
and  a  strong  constitution,  and  with  the  advent  of 
spring  it  has  grown  into  a  clean,  healthy  state 
once  more.  Painted  Lady  has  been  given  me  on 
several  occasions,  but  it  has  always  succumbed  to 
this  disease.  Whilst  we  grow  Carnations  we  shall 
doubtless  ever  have  their  foes  and  pests  to  contend 
with,  but  in  this  particular  form  of  disease,  which 
afVects  some  kinds  moit;  than  others,  it  is  ver}' 
clear  what  to  do.  that  is,  grow  most  of  those  that 
do  best.  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  rather  disappoint- 
ing not  to  be  able  to  grow  certain  kinds  we  spe- 
cially want,  but  when  there  are  such  substitutes 
as  Carohis  Duran  for  Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole,  there 
is  little  cause  for  regret. 

pREsE.NT  i'i;osrECTS.— Growth  below  ground  at 
the  roots  begins  very  early  in  the  year,  and  it 
is  surprising  how  soon  Carnations  give  evidence 
of  the  lengthening  days  even  in  the  open  grcund, 
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whilst  any  that  happen  to  ba  in  frames,  unless 
exposed  to  all  but  the  worst  of  weather,  soon  shoot 
up  prematurely  and  are  weak  in  consecjuence. 
Never  before  have  I  seen  the  plants  look  so  well  in 
January,  but  this  is  a  result  of  the  early  planting 
of  last  autumn.  The  sharp  spell  we  had  early  in 
January  was  welcome,  for  the  plants  practically 
appeared  to  keep  on  growing  up  till  then,  especially 
Alice,  the  white  self,  one  of  the  most  remarkable, 
strong,  healthy  growers  that  I  ever  had  or  saw. 
Layers  of  last  summer  are  now  great  tufts,  and 
the  group  itself  a  lovely  picture  of  pretty  foliage. 
Plaxt.s  IX  POTS. — I  should  like  to  see  Carnations 
more  freely  grown  in  this  way,  but  not  as  we  see 
them  in  glasshouses  or  at  the  shows — I  mean  for  the 
adornment  of  the  garden.  If  from  three  to  six 
plants  of  any  good  kind  are  placed  in  a  large  pot 
and  stood  on  a  pedestal  or  wall,  we  may  then  see 
and  enjoy  the  beauty  of  Carnations  in  a  new 
and  most  unconventional  way.  There  should  be 
no  tying  up  of  the  flowers,  but  let  them  hang 
where  they  naturally  fall,  and  those  who 
like  to  see  the  natural  grace  of  tilings  will 
find  much  charm  from  a  few  pots  of  Carna- 
tions grown  in  this  way.  Apart  from  its  pretti- 
ness,  the  plan  has  other  merits,  for  the  drooping 
flowers  are  protected  from  heavy  rain,  so  last 
longer.  It  is  worth  adopting  by  those  who  live 
where  the  rainfall  is  excessive.  Not  only  in  pots, 
but  in  vases  and  window-boxes  they  will  do 
equally  well.  For  this  jiurpose  I  select  strong 
plants  in  autumn,  pot  them  up,  and  keep  them  in 
frames  through  the  winter.  It  will  now  soon  be 
time  to  shift  them  into  their  flowering  pots,  and 
preparations  should  be  made  by  getting  the  soil 
ready,  as  it  will  be  all  the  better  for  being  mixed 
.a  month  beforehand.  Provided  one  has  good 
plants,  it  is  possible  to  ensure  an  excellent  dis- 
play of  fine  flowers  from  these. 

Another  way  with  cuttixcs. — Everyone  who 
has  tried  striking  Carnations  from  cuttings — of 
course,  I  alhule  to  the  outdoor  kinds — will  admit 
that  success  is  <iuite  comparative  and  often  very 
moderate.  I  was  told  last  year  of  another  way 
that  had  been  practised  in  a  market  nursery  with 
the  pot  varieties,  and  I  gave  it  a  trial  among  the 
hardy  kinds.  In  the  old  way  the  difficulty  usually 
is  to  keep  the  cuttings  fresh  till  rooted.  In  the 
new  way  they  are  inserted  in  pure  sand  and  kept 
practically  floodei  with  water.  I  struck  a  fair 
quantity  by  this  method,  but  the  sand  used  «as 
rather  too  fine  for  the  purpose,  and,  I  think, 
caused  some  failures.  Treated  in  this  way  the 
cuttings  keep  beautifully  fresh.  I  am  decidedly 
hopeful  of  the  plan,  and  intend  to  try  it  largely 
with  better  sand.  Of  course,  so  far  as  obtaining 
stock  is  concerned,  its  value  is  chiefly  supplemen- 
tary, as  we  shall  hardly  improve  upon  layering  for 
obtaining  strong  flowering  plants.  Still,  there  is 
much  grass  on  some  plants  that  cannot  be  layered, 
and  if  this  can  be  rooted  as  easily  as  I  am  in- 
formed it  can,  then  we  shall  have  a  valuable 
means  of  augmenting  our  stock.  Plants  from 
cuttings  are  usually  sti'ong  and  vigorous. 

A.  H. 

The  Belladonna  Lily.— Whether  Mr.  Wood's 
contention  about  the  name  of  this  plant  be 
botanically  correct  I  know  not,  but  I  imagine 
that  few  i)ersons  will  be  willing  to  call  that  a 
Crinum  which  we  have  for  so  many  years  known 
as  an  Amaryllis  or  a  Belladonna  Lily.  As  I  read 
his  notes  on  it  the  thought  occurred  to  me  that 
this  is  another  instance  of  the  great  differences 
that  exist  in  our  island,  and  how  much  plants  are 
influenced  by  temperature  and  soil.  The  exces- 
sive drouglit  in  the  south  of  England  (and  we  had 
no  rain  from  March  4  to  July  4)  did  not  all'ect 
injuriously,  but  rather  otherwise,  the  autumn 
flowering  of  this  beautiful  Amaryllis.  I  have  had 
some  bulbs  for  years  in  the  border  in  front  of  my 
greenhouse;  they  have  flowered  indifferently  now 
and  then,  but  this  year  tliey  gave  me  a  number 
of  beautifcd  blooms.  I  m.ay  add  that  in  the  same 
border  I  have  .some  bulbs  of  hybrid  Ani.-yyllis 
vittata,  which  also  have  done  remai-kaljly  well 
this  year.  I  am  in  the  chalk  district,  l/ut  the 
oil    in    that    part   of    the    garden    where    these 


bulbs  are  grown  is  alluvial  and  has  no  mixture 
of  chalk  in  it.  A  friend  of  mine  near  here  has 
a  larger  quantity  of  them  in  front  of  her  green- 
house ;  they  were  as  full  of  flower  as  they  could 
well  be,  and  formed  a  very  beautiful  sight  for 
some  weeks.  They  brought  back  to  my  memory 
a  border  of  the  Belladonna  Lily  which  was  in  much 
the  same  position,  and  had  never  been  disturbed 
for  thirty  years,  and  was  each  autumn  a  sight  to 
behold.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Belladonna 
Lily  has  behaved  with  me  in  a  very  different  manner 
to  what  it  has  done  with  Mr.  Wood.  I  may  add  that 
the  Lilies  in  many  instances  did  not  fare  so  well  last 
year,  but  this  Amaryllis  never  gave  me  so  much 
satisfaction. — Delta. 

Iris  stylosa. — This  is  a  much  prettier  specific 
name  for  this  beautiful  Algerian  Iris  than  that  of 
unguicularis,  which  it  is  called  in  some  publica- 
tions. It  is  a  really  charming  plant,  whose  beau- 
tiful delicate,  pale  blue  blossoms  nestle  among  a 
tuft  of  deejj  green  leaves.  In  this  way  they  are 
partially  sheltered  from  rough  winds,  and  often 
hidden  to  such  an  extent  that  they  burst  out  into 
full  view  when  close  to  the  plant.  In  a  good 
open  loam  this  Iris  grows  without  ditticulty,  and 
where  the  situation  is  sheltered  it  will  produce  its 
bright  coloured  blossoms  during  the  dull  days  of 
winter.  In  close  proximity  to  plant  houses  many 
a  warm  border  or  sheltered  nook  may  be  found, 
in  which  this  Iris  can  be  depended  upon  to  flower 
well.— H.  P. 


CROCOSMA  OR  CROCOSMIA  ? 

In  reference  to  the  note  of  Herr  Max  Leicht- 
lin  on  page  38,  we  were  lately  told  by 
"  W.  W.,"  who  writes  from  Kew,  that  Cro- 
cosmia  is  correct,  but  Bentham  and  Hooker 
spell  the  name  Crocosma.  If  we  follow  the 
world-wide  authority  of  "  Genera  Plantarum," 
I  think  that  M.  Planchon,  who  coined  the  word 
to  mean  "smelling  of  saff'ron,"  and  certainly  spelt 
it  Crocosmia,  may  fairly  protest  against  the 
alteration.  Onosma  is  found  in  classical  Greek 
for  the  name  of  some  unknown  jjlant,  and  it  is 
assumed  that  it  means  "  smelling  of  an  ass."  On 
this  model  recent  botanists  have  coined  such 
names  as  Aganosma=  "having  too  much smeH"(?), 
or  "having  a  delicate  smell;"  Coprosma=  "having 
a  smell  of  something  very  disagreeable  ;  "  Diosma 
=  "  having  a  smell  all  through  "  (?),  or  "  having  a 
divine  smell,"  &c.  But  Onosma  is  of  the  neuter 
gender,  whilst  these  names  coined  in  imitation  are 
wrongly  made  feminine  by  botanists  ;  the  femi- 
nine termination  of  such  words  is  in  classical 
Greek — mia.  Not  to  mention  the  now  obsolete 
generic  name  Nardosmia=  "smelling  of  nard,"  a 
modern  coinage,  we  have  in  good  classical  Greek 
the  feminine  nouns  heduosmia,  euosmia,  cacosmia, 
dusosmia,  denoting  the  abstract  quality  of  sweet 
smell  or  the  contrary  ;  and  there  are  adjectives 
corresponding  to  all  of  these  ending  in  mos. 
The  only  concrete  noun  I  know  which  has  this 
form  is  of  the  neuter  gender,  heduosmon,  "  a 
sweet-smelling  herb,"  said  to  be  Mint.  I  recollect 
only  one  classical  (Jreek  compound  which  means 
"smelling  of"  anything,  that  is  the  adjective 
anthosmias  =  "  smelling  of  flowers;"  therefore  a 
word  crocosmias=  "smelling  of  saft'ron,"  would  be 
l)eyond  criticism.  To  return  to  Onosma,  the 
alleged  tlerivation  of  it  is  absurd  ;  the  name  may 
be  a  relic  of  some  obsolete  local  patois  older  than 
Greek,  and  the  resemblance  in  sound  to  thetJreek 
words  meaning  "smell  of  an  ass  "may  be  ijuite 
accidental.  Imo  one  has  ever  said  that  either  the 
plant  called  Onosma  by  Dioscorides  and  Pliny, 
whatever  it  was,  or  the  ])lant  which  has  usurpe<l 
the  name  in  modern  botany  had  or  has  the  smell 
of  an  ass.  Perhaps  a  century  hence,  when  the 
knowledge  of  (ireek  will  have  become  obsolete 
througli  neglect,  the  botanical  dictionaries  of  the 
day  will  .say  that  Mandrake  derives  its  name 
from  a  supposed  I'csemblanco  in  the  plant  to  a 
combination  of  a  human  form  with  that  of  a  m.ale 
duck.— (;.  Wiii,LEV-Ut)i>,  Kiltje.  llnll,  Malpai. 

P.S. — Greek  lexicons  say  that  the  same  plant 
w'nicli  was  called  Onosma  was  also  called  Osnia, 


Ononis,  and  Anonis  ;  this  makes  the  alleged 
derivation  still  more  improbable. 

If  Herr  Max  Leichtlin  will  turn  to  "Index 

Kewensis,"  which  must  now  be  regarded  as  the 
court  of  final  appeal  in  (juestions  of  jilant  nomen- 
clature, he  will  see  that  Planchon's  spelling  of  the 
name  is  the  right  one  to  adopt,  viz.,  Crocosmia. — 
W.   W. 

Herr  Max  Leichtlin  says  (p.  38)  that  Pro- 
fessor Planchon  "  perchance  made  a  mistake"  in 
spelling  this  name  "  Crocosmia,"  but  that  depends 
entirely  on  the  true  derivation  of  the  word. 
"  Crocosma  "  (from  Crocus  and  osme,  scent)  would 
mean  that  the  flower  has  the  scent  of  Crocuses, 
just  as  "Onosma"  means  "scent  of  asses," 
"Diosma"  =  "divine  scent,"  and  "Baro.sma"  = 
"  heavy  scent."  Now,  only  two  kinds  of  Crocus 
possess  any  scent,  viz.,  the  Neapolitan  species 
odorus  and  suaveolens,  and  as  these  are  rather 
rare  species,  of  which  hardly  anyone  in  France  or 
England  knows  anything  whatever,  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  that  Professor  Planchon  would  name  a 
plant  from  the  circumstance  of  its  flowers  possess- 
ing a  scent  of  which  very  few  people  could  form 
any  idea ;  so  that  I  have  always  thought  that  the 
name  "Crocosmia"  was  given  to  this  plant  for 
other  and  more  satisfactory  reasons,  of  which  I 
have  never  seen  any  account.  However,  if  it  is 
really  the  fact  that  the  flowers  of  this  plant  have 
the  same  scent  as  that  of  either  of  the  Crocuses 
above-named,  the  claim  for  the  name  "Crocosma" 
would  have  something  to  rest  upon. — W.  M. 


NOTES  ON  THE  GERMAN  IRIS. 
The  German  Iris  is  one  of  the  finest  flowers  for 
boldly  massing  in  the  garden  if  the  best  varieties 
are  selected.  As  the  plants  may  be  transplanted 
at  this  season,  and  large  clumps,  therefore, 
divided  where  they  have  got  too  crowded,  a  few 
notes  may  be  useful.  They  are  prompted  by 
noticing  a  large  break  of  the  common  purple 
form  transplanted  a  few  days  ago,  and  this  mass 
of  them  is  the  best  I  have  seen.  The  plants  are 
on  a  steej)  bank  in  full  exposure  to  the  sun,  and 
in  (juite  a  suburban  district.  But  each  year  they 
produce  a  splendid  dis|ilay  of  bloom  even  in  such 
an  unlikely  spot.  The  soil  is  thoroughly  well 
prepared,  and  under  the  roots  is  placed  a  light 
layer  of  well-decayed  manure,  and  a  little  is 
mixed  with  the  good  loamy  ground  also.  It  is 
this  friable  mixture,  so  to  say,  that  results  in 
such  a  welcome  mass  of  bloom  in  early  summer. 
Half  the  failures  with  these  Irises  is  a  want  of 
suitable  soil  in  the  first  jilace,  and  without  this 
they  cannot  succeed  thoroughly  well.  This  bank 
of  Irises  is  one  mass  of  bloom  when  in  full  beauty, 
and  through  the  liberal  treatment  the  plants  re- 
ceive they  remain  a  comparatively  long  season  in 
perfection. 

A  great  fault  is  growing  too  many  dull-coloured 
kinds,  far  from  interesting  and  ineffective  in  the 
garden.  The  great  point  is  to  select  a  few  of  the 
brightly  coloured  ones,  and  to  grow  these  freely  in 
clumps  in  the  border  or  naturalised  in  half-wild 
spots.  In  this  brief  selection  are  comprised  the 
most  showy  forms.  Aurea  is  a  s|ilendid  Iris 
in  its  line  of  colour,  the  flowers  large,  and  both 
standards  and  falls  are  of  a  rich  golden  yel- 
low colour.  Bridesmaid  is  of  a  soft  delicate 
shade,  the  standards  pale  lavender,  and  the  falls 
of  a  similar  shade  with  a  white  margin.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  distinct  of  the  series.  Celeste  is 
a  lovely  flower,  the  rich  lavender  colour  telling 
well  when  the  plants  are  iti  good  masses.  1 
rememlier  seeing  a  large  break  of  this  Iris, 
and  the  effect  of  the  many  spikes  was  delight- 
ful. Florentina  is  well  known  ;  it  is  early,  and 
the  almost  while  flowers  arc  a  gain,  but  not  so 
fine  as  tho-e  of  a  more  decided  cjlour.  Gazelle  is 
another  beautiful  kind,  the  standards  lavender, 
finely  reticulated  with  white,  the  falls  white, 
suffused  and  margined  with  lavender.  Mme. 
CluMcau  is  the  variety  grown  largely  for  market, 
a[i(l  1  should  like  to  see  it  more  in  pri\'ate  gar- 
dens. The  llowers  are  very  distinct  in  colour, 
and  borne  with  groat  freedom.     Both  standards 
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and  falls  are  white,  with  an  edge  and  feathering 
of  violet.  From  my  experience,  it  lasts  longer 
when  cut  than  any  other.  One  of  the  finest  of 
all  is  pallida  dalmatica,  a  noble  Iris,  the  broad 
standards  lavender,  the  falls  of  a  similar  shade, 
tinted  with  (lurple.  Also  worthy  of  note  is  Queen 
of  the  Maj-,  very  distinct  and  charming,  the 
standards  rose  shaded  with  lilac,  the  falls  similar, 
but  with  yellow  veins.  Richly  coloured  is  Vic- 
torine.  the  standards  of  which  are  white,  enriched 
with  inten.se  i)urple,  the  falls  violet-purple  with 
veins  of  white.  C. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Old-fashioneu  flower.'*. — Mention  in  last  week's 
notes  of  Saxifraga  umbrosa   reminds  one  of  the 
many  good  old  herbaceous  plants  that  might  with 
advantage  find  a  [ilace  on  borders  without  preju- 
dice to  the  best  representatives  of  those  families 
more  generally  emjjloj'ed,  that  include  now  such 
an   endless    number    of    varieties.      Only  in  the 
general  planting  of   those  borders  that  have   to 
accommodate  many  different  things,  and  where 
provision  is  not  made    for  specialities,   the    aim 
must  be  to  avoid  those  things  of  weakly  habit  and 
that  want  a   considerable  amount  of  coddling  to 
do  them  well.  A  good  constitution,  combined  with 
vigour  and  sturdy  growth,  whether  on  a  large  or 
small  scale,  is  responsible  for  a  good  displaj*  on 
the  border  and  an  abundance  of  cut  bloom.   Many, 
too,  of  the  lesser  known  herbaceous  plants,  where 
the  species  is  only  represented  by  one,  two,  or  at 
most  a  few  varieties,    yjresent  either    in    colour, 
habit,   or  peculiarity  of  individual  bloom    i[uite 
distinct  features,  and  relieve  in  a  very  pleasing 
manner  (when    judiciously  blended    with    them) 
bolder   masses   of    Iris,   Phlox,    Pentstemon,    Py- 
rethrum,  and  the  like.     One  or  two  of  the   Saxi- 
frages,  for  instance,   are    quite    unique   in   their 
beauty,  and,  as  previously  noted,  very  useful  for 
cutting.     Anehusa    italica,  with  its    Borage-like 
flowers,   gives  a  fine   display   in  this    particular 
shade  of  colour  on  the  centre  and  back  of  borders. 
I  have  seen  clum'.is  of  this  (juite  5  feet  high  in 
old   gardens  where  there  was  a   great  depth  of 
good  soil  and  the  plants  were  long  established. 
Phygelius  capensis  will  light  up    the  border  in 
autumn  with  its  spikes  of  brilliant  scarlet  flowers, 
and  Senecio  pulcher  provides  a  shade  of  colour  to 
be  found   in  few  flowers.      Those  comparatively 
rare  old-fashioned  flowers  (how  many  gardens  one 
may    enter    and    never   see    them),    Zauschneria 
californica  and  Dracocephalum  Ruyschianum  are 
reckoned  a  little  niifl'y,  but  do  well  as  a  rule  on  a 
dry,  .sunny  border,  and  both  are  very  taking  flowers, 
to  which  the  lo\er  of  hardy  plants  is  irresistibly 
attracted  as  soon  as  the  eye  lights  on   them.     I 
noted  above,  in  connection  with  the  better-known 
herbaceous  plants,  that  the  planting  of  the  best 
varieties    in  their  respective  families  was  advis- 
able, and  this  is  an  important  matter.     So  many 
varieties   of    sterling    merit,  in   the   majority   of 
cases  greatly  superior  to  the  old  forms,  having 
been  raised  of  late  years,  it  is  a  great  i)ity  not  to 
gradually    substitute    these    for     inferior    sorts. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  herbaceous  Phloxes  ;  both 
in   size   and   substance  of  flower  and   in   greater 
variety  as  to  height,  wonderful  improvement  has 
been  made,  and  the  old  lilac  and  white  are  now 
quite  out  of  date. 

Border  Carsation.s  in  pots. — The  b.atch  of 
these  has  just  been  overhauled,  going  carefully 
over  them  for  any  sign  of  disease,  to  remove  any 
small  slugs  that  may  have  found  their  way  to  the 
plants,  and  also  to  remove  worms.  I  pot  up  a 
nice  batch  of  these  every  autumn  intoSinch  pots, 
using  a  compost  consisting  chieily  of  sandy  loam. 
They  get  a  [josition  on  the  shady  side  of  a  hedge 
for  a  time,  and  so  soon  as  the  frost  comes  go  into 
a  cold  pit  where  the  Strawberries  are  wintered, 
plunging  the  pots  up  to  the  rims  in  Bracken  and 
giving  them  the  protection  of  a  cloth  in  very 
severe  weather.  The  best  and  strongest  layers 
are  selected  for  this,  i>otting  those  with  a  good 
mass  of  fibrous  roots  and  plenty  of  sturdy  foliage, 
and  as  a  consequence  they  soon  throw  up  flower- 


stalks  after  they  get  the  benefit  of  a  cool  house 
and  anticipate  the  outdoor  season  by  several 
weeks.  The  old  crimson  Clove  has  never  done 
any  good  with  me  in  pots,  but  a  pink  seedling 
answers  admir.ably,  and  Murillo  furnishes  the 
dark  crimson  colour.  These  two  with  Countess 
of  Paris  and  Mrs.  R.  Hole  are  what  I  chiefly  rely 
on  for  pot  work.  Oiven  a  careful  selection  of 
layers  and  careful  potting,  very  little  else  is  re- 
quired to  secure  a  really  charming  display  in  pots, 
and  indeed  anj-one  with  an  ordinary  greenhouse 
could  do  them  well. 

Violas  in  pots.  — A  batch  of  good  strong 
autumn-struck  cuttings  of  these  may  be  potted 
up  into  3-inch  pots.  If  not  required  they  can 
presently  be  tinned  out,  but  they  will  be  found 
very  handy  for  many  purposes,  notably  for  work 
in  the  churchyard  or  cemetery  where  dwarf  com- 
pact plants  with  very  free-flowering  projierties  are 
most  accei)table,  and  the  plunging  in  pots  instead 
of  planting  out  has  a  tendencj-  to  keep  growth  in 
check.  For  narrow  borders  round  tombs  for  in- 
stance, a  very  pleasing  combination  is  a  mixture 
of  Mrs.  Bellamy  Viola  and  Echeveria  glauca, 
allowing  the  latter  to  flower.  The  most  compact 
varieties  of  Viola,  that  is,  the  true  tufted  Pansy 
type,  should  be  selected  for  |)ots ;  straggling 
growers,  half  Pans}',  half  Viola,  of  which  Countess 
of  Kintore  is  an  example,  are  not  suitable.  A 
small  stock  in  hand  is  also  often  useful  for  filling 
any  places  in  vases  and  boxes  caused  by  the 
abrupt  decease  of  similar  dwarf-habited  [ilants. 

Hardv  FLOWER.S  FOR  HOUSE  WORK. — Somc  large 
old  plants  of  .lasminum  nudiflorum  are  very  use- 
ful at  the  present  time.  Flower-buds  of  the  s.ame 
have  the  happy  knack  of  opening  beautifully  in 
water,  and  long  shoots  that  are  taken  for  vases 
))artly  in  bud  and  with  partly  expanded  flowers 
will  keep  fre.sh  a  long  time,  and  the  flowers  start- 
ing from  the  base  of  the  shoots  can  be  removed 
as  the}'  fade.  Long  shoots  of  Spira-a  jirunifolia 
fl.-jil.  will  soon  be  available,  .and  there  are  few 
lighter  or  more  graceful  flowers  for  tall  or  trumpet 
vases.  In  places  where  Rhododendron  ponticum 
abounds,  a  supph'  of  early  flowers  for  housework 
may  be  secured  by  cutting  a  number  of  shoots  at 
intervals  so  soon  as  the  flower-buds  are  sutticiently 
prominent  and  placing  them  in  bottles  or  jars  of 
water  in  the  early  vinery  or  a  corner  of  the  stove. 
Larger  branches  of  the  same  common  Rhododen- 
dron in  full  flower  may  be  utilised  by-and-by  for 
brightening  up  various  positions  in  the  m.ansion 
where  flowers  are  required.  The  value  of  Bam- 
busa  Metake  for  house  or  church  decoration  has 
not  as  yet  been  fully  realised.  In  places  where 
large  Palms  are  scarce,  and  except  in  large  esta- 
blishments the  necessary  accommodation  for  them 
is  not  often  found,  long  stems  of  the  Bamboo  up 
to  the  required  height  can  be  cut  and  fastened 
securely  in  ))ots.  A  simiile  arrangement  for  the 
front  of  choir  stalls  that  I  can  thoroughly  recom- 
mend may  consist  of  a  sufficient  number  of  pots 
nicel}'  tilled  with  these  shoots  of  Bainbusa  to  the 
required  height,  interspersed  at  intervals  with 
hanging  ]jockets  filled  with  Isolepis  gracilis  and 
blooms  of  Tenby,  ]irinceps,  or  a  good  Star  Daffodil. 
Claremonl.  E.  BuRKELL. 


Muhlenbeckia  complexa.  —  This  may  be 
considered  quite  haidy  in  this  country,  as  if  in- 
jured a  little  by  a  very  severe  winter,  it  quickly 
recovers  and  grows  away  rajjidlv  afterwards.  It 
is  decidedly  an  interesting  and  at  the  same  time 
ornamental  plant.  The  usual  habit  of  the  Muh- 
lenbeckia is  to  form  a  tangled  mass  of  blackish 
wire-like  stems,  clothed  sparingly  with  small 
roundish  leaves  of  a  grej'ish-green  tint.  It  is  a 
[ilant  ^if  a  half  shrubViy  character,  and  may  safel}' 
be  considered  one  of  the  hardiest  natives  of  New 
Zealand  that  we  have  in  our  gardens.  I  have  seen 
it  treated  as  a  wall  plant  with  satisfactory  results, 
the  entire  space  occupied  by  it  being  one  mass  of 
slender  shoots  and  tiny  leaves.  Rambling  over 
an  old  tree  trunk  or  anything  in  this  way  it  is 
just  at  home,  and  for  large  bold  arr.angements  of 
rockwork  where  vigorous  growing  plants  are  re- 
tpiired   it   is   well   suited.     Beware,  however,    of 


planting  it  in  close  proximity  to  any  weak-growing 
subjects,  as,  like  nearly  all  of  its  allies,  it  is  a 
liberal  feeder.  It  is  readily  increased  by  cuttings 
or  by  taking  off'  some  of  the  suckers  with  roots 
attached  thereto.  The  genus  JIuhlenbeckia  is  by 
no  means  an  extensive  one,  but  a  second  species 
that  needs  the  protection  of  a  warm  greenhouse 
or  a  stove  is  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  gardens. 
When  introduced  in  l.S(i3  it  was  distributed  as 
Coccoloba  platj'clada,  and  such  figured  in  the 
Bol'inii-al  Magazine.  This  is  the  name  that  it  is 
still  generally  known  by,  though  by  the  latest 
authorities  it  should  be  Muhlenbeckia  platyclada. 
Being  tender,  it  is  of  course  not  neaily  so  useful 
.as  its  hard}'  relative.  In  both  species  here 
enumerated  the  flowers  are  inconspicuous,  while 
the  berries  are  not  particularly  attractive. — T. 

Bulbs  and  insects.— It  is  very  probable  that 
some  grub  has  been  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  the 
Cape  Hyacinth  at  Claremont,  and  I  feel  sure  if 
Mr.  Burrell  will  give  it  another  trial  in  his  free, 
good  soil,  perhai)s  taking  some  simple  precaution 
against  insects,  he  will  have  no  more  regrets  con- 
cerning it.  It  would  be  a  ])ity  if  it  was  tender, 
for  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  very  best  late  sum- 
mer and  early  autumn  plants,  and  should  be 
grown  by  the  hundred  in  large  gardens.  Its  fine 
spikes  are  admirable  for  cutting,  too.  To  return 
to  the  point,  however,  and  to  show  that  insects 
are  sometimes  the  cause  of  failures  even  on  a 
large  scale,  I  recall  an  experience  I  had  a  few 
years  ago  with  Tiger  Lilies.  A  large  bed  wes 
made  up  with  fresh  loam  and  ]]lanted  with  some 
of  the  very  choicest  kinds  of  hei'baceous  P;eonies. 
To  succeed  these  and  bloom  in  autumn  a  collection 
of  all  the  obtainable  kinds  of  the  Tiger  Lily  ^\as 
planted,  but  not  a  fourth  of  them  grew,  and  those 
that  did  were  ]50or  and  weak.  Upon  examination 
I  found  the  bulbs  badly  infested  with  wireworm  : 
those  that  I  lifted  had  se\'eral  in  each,  aiul  other 
bulbs  that  had  not  grown  were  found  more  than 
half  eaten.— A.  H. 

Campanula  G.  F.  'Wilson.- In  reference  to 
severiil  notes  about  this,  1  can  only  repeat  that 
after  three  or  four  years' cultivation  in  my  garden, 
the  two  forms  of  this,  one  dwarfer  with  yellow 
leaves,  which  came,  I  believe,  from  ilr.  Wilson, and 
theother  larger  with  green  leaves,  which  camefrom 
Guildford  Nurserj',  still  remain  as  distinct  as  the 
day  when  they  were  planted,  though  in  similar 
soil  and  situation.  I  have  never  tried  planting 
them  close  together  in  exactly  the  same  soil,  and 
this  I  will  now  do.  Can  anyone  tell  us  whether 
Mr.  Anderson-Henry's  other  hybrid,  C.  haylodgcr.- 
sis,  which  al«a}'s  has  yellow  leaves  with  me,  ever 
has  green  leaves  ? — C.  Wolley-Dop,  Eitije  Hall, 
Mai  pax. 

Gunnera  manicata.— "F.  W.  B.  '  will  pro- 
bably find  that  the  specimen  of  (iunnera  manicata 
growing  at  Trelissick,  near  Truro,  is  at  least  as 
fine  a  specimen  as  the  one  he  mentions  as  growing 
at  Narrow  Water  Park.  An  illustration  of  the 
former  appeared  in  The  Garden  for  September 
.30  last  year,  and  one  of  the  latter  in  the  issue  fcr 
November  4.  As  there  is  a  great  similarity  in  the 
measurements  given  in  the  notes  accompanying 
the  illustrations,  I  presume  that  these  two  plants 
have  reached  their  prime,  and  that  we  shall  get 
no  record  of  larger  leaves  in  years  to  come,  though 
the  plants  may  sjiread  and  cover  more  ground.  It 
is  now  some  nine  years  since  I  saw  the  plant  at 
Trelissick,  but  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  there 
has  been  littleif  any  increase  in  thedimensionsof  the 
individual  leaves  since  that  time,  though  the  mass 
has  become  larger.  Truly  this  is  one  of  the  noblest 
plants  grown  in  the  British  Isles,  but  1  fear  that 
its  cultivation  will  be  confined  to  favoured  spot,». 
I  have  raised  many  seedlings  from  seed  saved  in 
Cornwall,  but  the'winters  here  are  too  long  and 
too  feveic  to  command  success.  The  "  cold  wave 
in  May,"  which  we  invariably  get,  cuts  the  bud. 
ding  growth  if  the  [ilants  are  exposed  before  it 
comes,  anil  the  early  autunni  frosts  )iut  an  end  to 
the  struggle  too  soon  for  a  thorough  finishing  up 
of  the  growth.  Three  or  four  years  ago  1  planted 
one  of  the  strongest  seedlings  by  the  side  of  a 
pond,  giving  it  rich  .>oil  and  well  protecting  it 
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during  winter.  In  the  winter  of  1891-92  the 
crown"  was  killed,  but  the  plant  threw  out 
other  prvowths  from  the  sides,  and  these  have  es- 
ciped  so  far,  but  do  not  crrow  with  any  luxuriance. 
They  may  eventually  do  so,  and  in  that  case  I 
should  do  what  I  have  feared  doing  hitherto— that 
i?,  reduce  the  crowns  to  one,  or  at  most  two  of  the 
strongest,  tl.  .ecabra  has  long  been  established 
here,  but  it  is  a  pigmy  when  compare  1  with  the 
other  seen  in  good  form.  A  curious  thin»  about 
the  seedlings  is  that  they  varied  greatly  in  style 
of  growth  when  young,  and  only  a  few  of  them 
had  the  characteristic  ruddy  hair-like  growths  on 
the  crowns,  the  majority  "of  them  being  quite 
green.  Some,  again,  were  short  and  stout  in  the 
leaf -stalk,  and  others  long  and  slender  :  the  leaves, 
too,  varied  considerably  in  size. — J.  C.  T.iLLACK, 
Lii'prmrrre  Park,  Bury  St.  Edmnmh. 

Nicotiana  colossea. — I  grew  this  plant  last 
season  for  the  first  time  and  found  it  splendid  for 
a  group  or  sub-tropical  work.  It  may  rightly  be 
termed  a  giant  Tobacco.  It  is  easily  obtained 
from  seed  sown  in  February  or  March,  putting  the 
plants  out  in  .June.  It  will  be  extensively  grown 
as  its  value  becomes  more  widely  known.  The 
leaves  are  each  some  3  feet  in  length,  half  as  much 
in  width,  and  tinted  with  red  markings  when  in 
a  young  state.  As  they  mature  they  become  dark 
green  with  red  veins.  They  also  have  more  sub- 
stance than  those  of  many  of  the  Tobaccos.  The 
plants  in  good  compost  attain  a  height  of  9  feet  or 
10  feet.— G.  W.  .S. 


Stove   and    Greenhouse. 


THE  FLOWERING  OF  EUCHARIS 
BULBS. 

It  is  commonly  asserted  that  the  same  Eucharis 
bulb  does  nut  flower  more  than  once  in  a  year, 
and  it  needly  hardly  be  added  this  implies  that 
those  who  succeed  in  obtaining  three  crojis  of 
flowers  from  the  same  pots  during  a  year  cannot 
have  luid  these  from  the  same  bulbs.  To  be 
plain,  if  two  dozen  flower-scapes  are  obtained 
from  a  single  pot  in  cjne  year,  then  there  must 
have  been  a  like  number  of  bulbs  to  produce 
them.  This,  thongh  common  enougli,  is  a 
somewhat  ultra  view  of  the  matter,  and  which 
no  fairly  successful  grower  of  Eucharis  is  pre- 
•pared  to  entertain.  A  more  moderate  couchi- 
sion,  and  whicli  as  a  consequence  is  more  difhcult 
to  comljat,  is  that  which  admits  that  the  same 
bulbs  may  flower  twice  in  a  year,  but  never 
twice  in  succession.  Thus  supposing  a  croj)  of 
llower-sca]jes  was  thrown  up  last  autumn,  none 
of  the  bulbs  which  then  flowered  would  contri- 
bute to  a  display  that  may  be  made  during  the 
month  of  January  or  a  little  later.  Up  to  fjuite 
recently  I,  too,  partook  of  the  latter  opinion— 
at  any  rate,  none  of  the  bulbs  I  have  marked  at 
(lift'erent  times  ever  flowered  a  second  time  within 
a  period  of  six  months.  Latterly,  however,  all 
jircviously  conceived  ideas  oa  this  subject  have 
been  upset.  Three  weeks  before  Christmas 
several  masses  of  Eucharis  wei'e  flowering  freely, 
and  most  of  the  rest  produced  a  few  flower- 
scapes  at  the  same  time.  On  one  bulb,  the 
flower-stalk  of  which  has  not  long  since  been 
snapped  oil' short,  the  base  .still  showing  fresli, 
there  is  anotherflower-.scape  formed,  which,  if  left 
alone,  would  ere  this  is  in  jirint  be  at  its  best. 
It  pu.shed  up  close  to  the  old  stalk.  At  the  same 
time  there  njay  be  readers  of  those  notes  who 
cannot  help  being  sceptical  on  the  jKjint,  and  I 
shall,  in  order  to  convince  them  of  the  truth  of 
my  assertion,  sul)niit  this  bull)  to  the  close  in- 
spection of  the  editor  of  this  ji.aper.  Not  <inly 
lias  this  bulb  flowered  twice  within  a  period  of 
three  months,  but  many  others  in  the  saiuc 
house  must  have  done  nearly  as  well  We  will 
take  one  strong  lot  of  bulbs  well  rooted  in  an 


Il-incli  pot  as  an  instance.  Early  in  October 
there  were  about  one  dozen  flower-scapes  pro- 
duced by  the  bulbs  in  this  pot,  some  of  them 
being  extra  strong  and  beariu'5  the  very 
extraordinary  Tuunber  of  nine  large  flowers 
on  each.  Early  iu  December  another  half 
dozen  flower-spikes  were  produced,  but  these 
were  not  so  strong  as  the  preceding  lot. 
At  the  present  time  (January  10)  twenty- 
one  flower-scapes  are  forming,  and  it  looks 
as  if  two  or  three  more  were  coming  up. 
Anyway  this  gives  the  respectable  total  of 
thirty- nine  flower-scapes  within  a  period  of  four 
mouths,  but  I  can  only  count  thirty-three 
bulbs,  large  and  small.  Smaller  masses  of  bulbs 
are  flowering  even  more  profusely  in  proportion 
to  the  nund)er  of  bulbs  in  each,  nineteen  scapes 
now  showing  from  a  10-inoh  pot.  Most  of  these 
bulbs  did  well  iu  October,  but  flowered  very 
sparsel}-  in  December.  Some  of  these  bulbs 
must  have  flowered  twice  in  four  months,  but 
as  yet  1  cannot  discover  sufficient  evidence  to 
prove  that  they  flowered  last  December,  and 
again  in  January,  as  iu  the  case  of  the  instance 
first  given.  It  will,  perhaps,  be  thought  I  have 
been  resorting  to  some  veiy  special  treatment 
in  order  to  get  the  Eucharises  under  my  charge 
to  flower  so  freely  at  this  time  of  the  year,  but 
this  I  do  not  consider  has  been  done.  It  has 
been  my  opinion  for  some  time  past  that  all 
such  special  treatment  as  resting  in  comp.ara- 
tively  low  temperatures,  drying  ofl',  and  then 
restarting  in  strong  heat  with  a  view  to  excite 
them  into  flowering  is  most  unnatural  and 
wrong  both  in  theory  and  practice.  I  consider 
the  Eucharis  as  being  strictly  evergreen,  and 
any  attempt  to  treat  it  more  as  Cape  bulbs  are 
successfully  growm  is  certain  to  sooner  or  later 
end  in  failure.  That  they  will  flower  after  being 
rested,  dried  off  somewdiat,  and  then  suddenly 
returned  to  strong  heat,  there  is  no  (.lisputing, 
and  occasionally  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  may 
be  turned  to  good  account  by  those  who  may 
particularly  need  a  big  lot  of  Euch.'iris  flowers 
at  certain  dates.  When,  however,  it  becomes  a 
regular  .system,  this  including  an  attempt  to 
flower  the  same  pots  of  bulbs  not  less  than 
three  times  iu  twelve  months,  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  to  the  mite  or  something  or 
somebody  not  really  to  blame  will  be  attributed 
the  cause  of  a  breakdown.  There  is  really  no 
necessity  to  resort  to  any  artificial  means  of 
getting  Eucharises  to  flower,  that  of  shaking 
out  and  repotting,  though  almost  certain  to 
make  many  of  the  strong  bulbs  almost  at  once 
being  one  of  the  most  risky  pi'ocecdings  that 
can  be  tried.  Not  that  it  is  alisolutely  necessary 
to  have  the  pots  well  filled  with  ri)Ots  in  order 
to  obtain  flowers  at  difTerent  times  in  the  year, 
l)ut  the  risk  of  souring  the  soil  before  it  can  be 
well  taken  possession  of  by  the  roots  is  what 
militates  most  seriimsly  .against  the  practice  of 
frequently  repotting  Eucharises.  They  will 
make  no  healthy  progress  in  soured  soil,  and 
the  sooner  they  are  shaken  clear  and  restarted 
in  a  fresh  loamy  compo.st,  the  greater  tlie  likeli- 
hood of  their  recovering  to  a  more  healthy  state. 

The  question  now  arises,  Why  try  to  have  so 
many  Eui-haris  flowers  oi)en  in  one  batch  when 
fewer  at  a  time  and  in  almost  constant  succes- 
sion would  l)c^tter  meet  therc(piircments  of  e.ach 
])articular  establishment/  When  once  a  good 
healthy  stock  of  ]ilauts  is  formed,  ami  it  does 
not  take  so  very  many  years  to  increase  a  few 
liulbs  into  this,  the  very  changes  in  the  weather 
will  be  .all  the  change  aiul  excitement  necessary 
to  cause  them  to  flower  in  lesser  or  greater 
nund)er.s.  A  week  of  dull  weather  and  a  sudden 
change  to  briglit  sunshine  will,  if  no  attcnq)t  is 
in.adc  to  maintain  very  fixed  tenn)eratures, 
excite  a  few  or  nuvny  bulbs  not  actually  engaged 


in  fonning  young  leaves  into  flower  at  once. 
What  caused  our  strong  pots  of  bulbs  to  flower 
SI.1  freely  at  the  present  time  was  undoidjteilly 
the  extra  fire-heat  turned  on  during  the  first 
week  in  January.  This  was  done  sidely  with  a 
view  to  keeping  the  temperature  from  falling 
much  below  00"  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
severe  frost,  and  the  pots  not  being  far  away 
from  some  bottom-heat  jjijies  got  well  warmed 
up.  There  was  no  drying  ofl'  or  resting 
attempted  any  time  previously.  An  ordinary 
])lant  stove  temperature  is  found  to  best  suit 
the  Eucharises  all  tl:e  year  round.  Very  little 
strong  sunshine  reaches  our  plants  and  only 
enough  air  is  admitted  to  the  house  to  prevent 
a  large  Stephanotis,  trained  to  the  roof  over- 
head, from  being  burned.  When  bulbs  have 
been  partially  crippled  either  by  shifting  them 
from  one  place  to  another,  or  by  exposure  to 
either  bright  sunshine  or  cold  cun-ents  of  air,  or 
by  a  too  zealous  use  of  cold  water,  liquid  ma- 
nure or  insecticides,  then  they  may  need  drying 
off,  resting  and  such  like  to  cause  them  to  flower. 
No  foliage  is  more  susceptible  to  injury  from 
the  various  conditions  just  named,  and  no  kind 
of  plant  can  be  said  to  be  more  free-flowering 
or  profitable  if  constantly  kept  in  a  healthy, 
well-rooted  state.  When  Eucharises  are  doing 
Well,  my  advice  is,  let  them  alone. 

W.  Igoulden. 


Importing  plants.— All  )ilants  which  are  re- 
el uired  to  be  sent  to  an  exceptionally  long  distance 
should  be  thoroughly  establisherl  in  their  pots, 
and  of  most  things  old  sturdy  subjects  shoidd  be 
[ireferred.  Another  important  item  is  that  no- 
thing sliould  bo  done  to  stimulate  the  (ilants  into 
gro«'th  after  they  have  been  |jut  into  the  cases. 
A  tliird  )>oint  is  to  send  in  the  autumn  just  as  the 
plants  have  gone  to  rest.  The  great  advan- 
tage of  having  plants  of  a  short  sturdy  growth 
that  are  thoroughly  established  in  comparatively 
small  pots  if  they  are  intended  to  be  sent  any  long 
distance  is  now  generally  recognised,  and  sending, 
as  we  do,  .a  great  many  to  all  jiarts  of  the  world, 
we  endea\our  to  harden  them  as  much  as  jjossible 
by  full  ex))Osure  to  the  summer's  sun  out  of  doors, 
where  it  can  be  done  without  actual  injury  to  the 
plants.  Pelargoniums,  especially  of  the  zonal 
class,  are  very  liable  to  decay  if  grown  freely,  but 
treated  in  this  way  and  -watered  but  sparingly 
they  form  very  hard  growth.  Whether  packed  in 
boxes  or  in  Wardian  cases,  most  j.ilants  shoukl  be 
on  the  dry  side  when  packed,  as  they  are  not  so 
easil}'  excited  on  entering  the  trojjics.  The  Tree 
Piconies,  which  a  century  ago  gave  a  good  deal  of 
trouble,  owing  to  their  long  finger-like  roots  un- 
fitting them  for  pots,  are  now  readily  sent  from 
Japan  and  reach  here  as  a  rule  in  good  condition. 
Their  long  thick  roots  are  not  docked  in  any  way, 
but  simply  dipped  into  clay  made  by  the  addition 
of  water  to  about  the  consistency  of  paint.  This 
serves  to  close  the  pores  and  to  a  certain  extent 
prevents  shrivelling,  and  the  plants  being  then 
tied  in  small  bundles  are  packe<l  in  boxes  and  so 
secured  with  strips  of  wood  that  there  is  a  free 
circulation  of  air  through  the  tops,  holes  being 
liored  in  the  sides  of  the  I'ox  for  that  purjiose. 
The  roots  are  tightly  ])acked  in  Moss.  So  treated 
several  consignments  have  reached  this  ('ountry 
within  the  last  few  years,  as  a  rule  during  the  first 
two  months  of  the  year.  — T. 

Impatiens  aviricoma.  — Judging  by  an  illus- 
tration of  this  Impatiens  (so  well  described  on  ]). 
(io;i  of  the  last  volume  of  'i'nr.  Oakokn)  in  the 
French  journal  LeJanliii  for  .lanuary  .">.  it  forms 
a  very  efi'ective  pot  iilant  and  is  ipiite  as  free- 
tlowering  as  the  popular  Impatiens  .Sidtani.  Apart 
from  their  near  relationship,  these  two  plantshave 
another  feature  in  common,  and  that  is.  strange 
to  say,  they  were  both  introduced  in  an  aceidenlal 
manner,  for  I.  auriconia  came  U|i  on  a  'I'ree  Fern 
stem  which  had  been  sent  from  Madagascar,  but 
arrived   dead  ;    while  I.    Sidtani   was   introduced 
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from  tropical  Africa  by  Sir  Jolin  Kirk,  -who  sent 
a  Wardiaii  case  of  plants  to  Kew.  In  the  soil 
in  which  they  were  (lacked  some  seeds  germinated, 
amono-  them  beings  Impatiens  Sultani,  which  thus 
found  its  way  into  cultivation. — H.  I'. 

Daedalacanthus  macropliyllus.  —  This, 
which  is  also  known  under  the  generic  name  of 
Eranthemum,  and  as  such  is  alluded  to  in  the 
article  accompanying  the  coloured  (ilate  in  The 
G.mnEX  (p.  11),  is  just  now  in  full  flower,  and 
well  merits  a  word  or  two  in  its  favour.  Like 
most  of  the  Eranthemums,  it  is  a  free-growing 
.stove  plant  of  a  half-shrubby  character,  with 
leaves  a  good  deal  like  those  of  the  well-known 
E.  pulchelhnn,  but  larger  and  of  a  paler  green. 
The  principal  shoots  are  at  this  season  of  the 
year  terminated  by  a  brandling  p\ramidal-shaped 
raceme  of  blossoms.  The  tlo\\'ers  are  eacii  from  I 
inch  to  li  inches  long,  and  three-quarters  of  .an  inch 
or  so  in  diameter  at  the  mouth.  Their  colour  is 
pale  blue,  e.\cept  the  lower  jietal  or  lip,  which  is 
of  a  dee|ier  tint.  If  the  plant  has  been  stoppied  a 
few  times  during  its  earlier  stages,  so  as  to  form  a 
neat  bush,  it  will  be  now  crowned  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  its  jiretty  blossoms.     As  a  succession  is 


cent,  having  produced  tine  flowers.  I  quite  agiee 
with  "D."  in  his  assertion  that  many  bulbous 
plants  are  injured  by  too  sudden  a  transition  fiom 
cold  to  heat,  and  vice  rerm.  ;  nevertheless,  there 
are  certain  plants  which  are  better  adaiited  for 
such  clianges  than  others,  and  the  Daflbdil  is 
amongst  the  number. — J.  C'k.\wford. 

Camellia  reticulata. — Considering  the  very 
great  beauty  of  this  old  Camellia,  it  is  ditficult 
to  understand  why  such  a  jilant  should  be  so 
rarely  seen,  espiecialh'  as  there  are  many  gardens 
where  mediocre  varieties  of  the  ordinary  Camellia 
japonica  are  still  cultivated.  From  being  perhaps 
the  most  popular  of  exotic  flowers,  Camellia 
blooms  have  of  late  j'ears  come  to  occupj-  a  very 
subordinate  position  in  public  favour,  the  reason 
of  which  no  doubt  to  a  great  extent  is  the  stiff- 
ness and  formality  of  most  varieties.  From  these 
defects  C.  reticulata  is  entirely  free.  The  flowers 
are  semi-double,  the  petals  being  beautifully  un- 
dulated and  arranged  in  two  or  three  irregular 
whorls.  The  colour  is  exceptionally  charming, 
being  a  warm,  rich  shade  of  rose.  To  add  to  its 
attractions  the  flowers  are  probably  the  largest 
of  all  the  Camellias,  sometimes  UKri^nriii'j  over  6 
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kept  up  for  some  time,  this  Uiedalacanthus  is  well 
worth  a  place  where  flowering  plants  are  in 
demand  at  all  seasons.  It  is  easily  increased 
either  by  seeds  or  cuttings,  and  young  plants 
grow  away  (luickly.  —  H.  P. 

Forcingr  Daffodils.— In  The  CJarden  of  .Jan- 
uary 6  (p.  11)  "D."  disapproves  of  my  method  of 
forcing  DafiVidils,  and  recommends  a  temperature 
of  from  -t.j"  to  .")(»"  for  the  first  ten  days  after  their 
removal  under  glass,  and  (juntes  these  figures  as 
being  those  adopted  by  market  growers.  "  D." 
will  rememl)er,  however,  tliat  my  bulbs  are  re- 
quired to  flower  by  the  middle  of  .January  ;  con- 
sefpiently,  after  they  are  received  from  the 
nursery  in  September,  there  is  no  time  to  lose. 
Market  growers,  moreover,  do  not,  I  think, 
as  a  rule,  flower  Daffodils  by  the  middle  of 
January,  and  can,  therefore,  give  their  first  batch 
—as  I  do  my  second— more  time  to  develoj).  As 
for  poeticus  ornatus,  I  should  never  think  of 
attempting  to  force  it,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  it  being  altogether  inisuitable  for  the 
purpose.  As  previously  stated,  the  finest  bulbs 
and  early  potting  are  necessary  to  ensure  the  best 
results.  At  tliis  date  (.January  8)  my  earliest 
batch   of   lixi  bulbs  is    at   its    best,    ninety   per 


inches  in  width.  When  out  of  flower  this  species  can 
alwaj's  be  recognised  by  its  dull  green  leaves, 
those  of  C.  japonica  and  C.  Sasanqua  being  glossy. 
It  grows  just  as  readily  as  either  of  these,  a  fine 
plant  12  feet  in  height  growing  in  one  of  the 
borders  in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew,  and 
flowering  very  freely  every  sjiring.  The  most 
convenient  method  of  propagating  it  is  to  graft 
it  low  down  on  stocks  of  a  strong-growing  C. 
japonica.  C.  reticulata  was  brought  from  China 
in  18-21). 

Rliododendron  argenteum.  —  Altliough 
known  to  botanists  previous  to  the  journeys  of 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker  in  the  Himalayas,  the  intro- 
duction of  this  Rhododendron  to  English  gardens 
was  in  the  first  place  due  to  him.  In  writing  of 
it  he  tells  us  that  it  grows  at  an  elevation  of  S(iili) 
feet  to  10,0tlll  feet,  and  attains  a  height  of  30  feet. 
Whilst,  in  the  size  of  its  individual  flowers,  it 
has  to  give  place  to  R.  Aucklandi  and  R.  Nuttalli, 
it  is  second  to  none  in  the  beauty  of  its  flower- 
trusses  and  magnificent  foliage.  The  leaves  are 
occasionall}'  upwards  of  18  inches  in  length 
(generally  more  than  1  foot)  ;  of  a  dark  green  on 
the  upper  surface,  they  are  bright  silvery  grey 
beneath.     Even  without  llowcrs  a  healthy,  well- 


formed  plant  is  very  handsome,  as  'may  be  seen 
by  the  specimens  in  several  gardens  near  Fahuouth, 
where  nearly  all  the  Himalayan  species  are  grown 
out  of  doors.  The  flowers  are  closely  packed  ni 
dense  trusses  which  measure  9  inches  or  more 
across,  each  flower  being  bell-shaped  and  upwards 
of  2  inches  across  the  mouth.  In  the  bud  state 
and  for  some  time  after  expanding  they  are  of  a 
delicate  shade  of  rose,  but  afterwards  become 
white,  with  several  deep  reddish  purple  blotches 
at  the  base.  The  species  first  flowered  in  this 
country  in  Cornwall  about  the  year  1S57. 

Strelitzia  Reginse.- Xo  particular  period  of 
the  year  can  be  assigned  for  the  flowering  of  this, 
one  "of  the  most  striking  plants  when  at  its 
best  that  we  have  for  a  stove  or  warm  greenhouse. 
From  a  fine-foliaged  point  of  view  alone  it  is 
decidedly  ornamental,  while  the  flowers,  so  unlike 
anything  else  we  have  in  our  gardens  and  so  showy 
withal,  form  a  very  notable  feature  The  com- 
bination of  vivid  orange  and  purple  is  not  to  be 
found  in  many  flowers.  Each  flower-spike  keeps 
up  a  succession  of  blossoms  for  some  time— an- 
other desirable  ])oint  in  connection  with  it.  A 
soil  composed  principally  of  loam,  lightened  by 
an  admixture  of  peat  or  leaf-mould  and  sand,  will 
suit  this  Strelitzia,  and  when  it  has  attained  a 
o-ood  size,  repiotting  wUl  not  be  often  needed. 
When  thoroughly  established,  weak  liquid  ma- 
nure during  the  growing  season  will  be  of  service. 
— H.  P. 


ERICA  ^t:ntricosa  and  its 

VARIETIES. 

These  liandsome  and  most  profuse  flowering 
plants  have  survived  many  of  their  race  in  the 
demand  for  more  ttoweringand  smaller  decorative 
plants  at  the  present  day.  Their  value  is  in- 
ilisputable  in  these  respects,  and  the  marvel- 
lous culture  displayed  iu  their  production  by 
the  large  trade  growers  exceeds,  in  my  opinion, 
that  of  Erica  hyemalis,  however  well  this 
latter  well-know  n  species  may  be  growii.  There 
are  no  Heaths  which  form  such  compact,  bushy 
plants  (which,  when  well  grown,  are  one  mass  of 
bloom)  as  does  the  ventricosa  section.  Their  cul- 
ture cannot  be  in  any  wise  considered  difficult 
they  are  plants  that  last  well  with  good  atten- 
tion and  the  average  of  cultural  skill.  Private 
growers  must  not,  however,  expect  to  produce 
them  in  such  a  liigh  degree  of  excellence  as  do 
the  large  trade  gi'owers  who  turn  them  out  by 
the  thmisand.  In  their  case  it  is  a  speciality 
with  them,  whilst  the  accommodation  is  far 
better  thau  one  meets  with  in  the  majority  of 
private  establishments.  This  fact  need  not, 
however,  deter  anyone  from  embarking  in  tlieir 
culture,  for  a  little  less  bloom  upon  them  on  an 
average  would,  without  doubt,  be  jircferred  iu 
manv  instances.  They  can  be  had  in  flower 
from"  March  to  July  by  the  .selection  of  the  best 
varieties,  whilst  iuilividually  they  last  in  good 
condition  for  many  weeks.  They  are  remlcred  all 
the  more  valuable  by  reason  of  the  very  pleasing 
colours  of  the  flowers,  from  Frencli  white  through 
various  shadesof  pink  andrcdwitlisliglit  markings 
of  purple.  As  decorative  plants,  they  arc  essen- 
tially useful  for  vases  in  the  house  as  well  as  for 
tlie  "conservatoiy.  Fc  )r  cutting  the  flowers  cannot 
be  recommend e"d,  save  in  the  Ciise  of  straggling 
shoots  or  for  button-hole  bou<iuets  and  lailie.s' 
sprays.  When  tastefully  made  up  for  the  latter 
purpose  it  is  ditticult  to  excel  tlieni,  save  with 
Orchids  of  the  best  kinds.  In  a  cut  state  they 
last  exceedingly  well  for  such  puriioscs  as  tliese, 
care  being  taken  to  keep  them  in  water  when 
not  in  actual  use.  In  whatever  w.ay  they  may 
bo  used,  they  always  light  up  well.  As  speci- 
mens or  half  specimens  they  are  liandsome 
plants,  being  frequently  seen  in  exliibits  of 
flowering  plants  during  May  and  June,  the 
two    montlis    when    they    are    at    their   best. 
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For  tlies«  pm-]joses  ventricosa  cocciiieii  iiiincn- 
is  most  sought  after  foi'  the  earlier  sliows,  liut 
the  clioicer  kind  auil  one  which  carries  more 
weight  with  it  when  in  its  best  form  is  ventri- 
cosa maguifica,  whilst  v.  graudiflora  is  also  a 
fine  variety.  One  of  the  latest  as  well  as  one 
of  the  jirettiest,  too,  is  v.  Bothwelliana ;  it 
has  pale  soft  pink  flowers  and  is  of  more  erect 
growth  than  some.  The  best  time  to  pur- 
chase a  fresh  stock  is  during  the  spring  months 
just  as  they  are  coming  into  flower,  when  the 
varieties,  as  regards  their  several  ctilours,  -can 
be  chosen  according  to  (jne's  taste.  In  other 
respects  it  is  als(.>  the  best  time  for  the  plants 
t(j  change  hands  both  as  regards  their  imme- 
diate flowering  and  their  future  well-being. 

COLTUEE. 

Their  culture  does  nt)t,  on  the  whole,  dift'er 
materially  from  that  of  other  members  of  the 
family,  which  are  of  moderately  quick  growth. 
As  com])ared  with  E.  hyemalis,  E.  AVilmore- 
aua,  and  other  rapid  growers,  the  treatment 
accorded  to  them  must  differ  somewhat, 
chiefly  in  I'espect  to  pruning.  The  ventricosa 
Heaths  will  not  bear  the  knife  to  tlie  same 
extent  as  those  just  named,  whilst  the  cool 
treatment  at  all  times  is  the  safest,  it  being 
borne  in  mind  that  E.  hyemalis  may  be  started 
into  fresh  growth  in  moderate  warmth  in  the 
spring.  On  the  other  hand,  they  do  not  re- 
quire that  care  aid  attention  which  must  bo 
bestowed  upon  such  as  the  aristata  and  tricolor 
sections  when  these  varieties  are  to  be  brought 
up  to  the  highest  standard  of  excellence.  The 
ventricosa  section  should  only  be  liglitly  pruned  ; 
some  sorts  even  hardly  need  this,  as,  for  instance, 
V.  alba  and  v.  coccinea  minor,  these  being  of 
compact  growth  ;  others  which  grow  more 
freely  .should  have  the  tojis  of  the  shoots  taken 
oft' after  flowering,  but  never  too  low  down  into 
the  mature  wood.  A  deal  may  be  done  in 
regulating  the  growth  by  a  judicious  fin- 
ger -  and  -  thumb  pinching  during  growth 
where  such  is  found  to  be  necessary.  At 
no  time  should  the  jjlauts  be  crowded  to- 
gether so  as  to  injure  the  lower  parts  of  each 
plant,  thus  spoiling  their  after  got)d  appearance. 
Jt  is  far  lietter  when  they  are  under  glass  to 
have  them  a  fair  distance  apart,  with  plants  of 
lesser  importance  intervening,  the  Heaths  being 
elevated  on  jjots.  This  detail  is  all-important, 
as  the  Heaths  of  the  ventricosa  section  are 
of  dense,  bushy  growth,  overcrowding  being 
decidedly  prejudicial  to  them,  engendernig  the 
insidious  attack  of  mildew,  which  is  one  of  the 
worst  of  all  enemies  to  Heaths  in  general.  In 
lofty  houses  I  would  prefer  to  have  small  or 
medium-sized  plants  upon  shelves  through  the 
dull  season  of  the  year,  for  so  long  as  they  do 
not  get  actually  caught  by  frost,  tliey  will  not 
come  to  any  harm.  With  respect  to  watering, 
they  need  about  the  same  treatment  as  E. 
Oavendishiana  and  (^ther  moderately  quick 
growers.  It  weakens  them  if  they  sutler  from 
drought,  more  particularly  from  the  early  stage 
of  l)ud  •  development  onward  to  the  mature 
flower.  It  is  safer  to  err  on  the  side  ef  small 
pots  than  the  other  extreme  of  large  ones.  As 
regards  pottin,'  when  needed,  the  best  time  is 
just  as  fresh  growth  conunences  after  flowering, 
using  the  best  of  jjcat,  that  of  hard  an<l  fibrous 
textin-e  bjing  preferred.  Through  the  sunnuer 
tlie  plants  will  do  best  if  stood  out  of  (hjors  in 
all  favourable  localities  in  the  .south.  Further 
north  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  them  in 
pits  where  the  lights  can  be  taken  off,  and  even 
kept  oti'  during  favi>urable  spells  of  summer 
weather.  Mildew  is  liable  to  attack  them  even 
during  the  summer  months,  the  most  likely 
time   being  when  the    weather  is    cooler  than 


usual  in  conjunction  with  moisture  beyond  the 
average,  or  with  an  easterly  wind  blowing. 
Under  good  management  but  little  staking  is 
needed  ;  this  is  a  decided  boon  as  compared 
with  those  kinds  of  slender  growth. 

Varieties. 

V.  cocciNE.i  MINOR  makes  one  of  the  best  decora- 
tive sorts  in  a  small  state,  being  of  slower  growth 
and  compact  habit,  invariably  flowering  well. 

V.  Ai.BA  is  valuable  as  the  only  really  white  (or, 
strictly  speaking,  French-white)  variety  ;  this  also 
is  a  compact  plant  and  a  good  companion  to  the 
preceding. 

V.  Bothwelliana,  which  takes  its  name  from 
the  place  of  its  birth  (Bothwell  Castle,  N.B.), 
where  the  veteran  Turnbull  raised  many  fine 
hybrids,  is  the  best  late  kind  ;  it  is  of  free  growth 
and  makes  a  handsome  specimen. 

V.  MACNiFic.i  is  the  best  varietj'  as  regards  fine 
(piality  of  bloom,  and  should  be  classed  with  the 
finest  Heaths  in  cultivation  ;  it  has  deep,  rosy  pink 
flowers  of  large  size. 

V.  (iKANDiFLOKA,  of  which  there  are  two  forms, 
Epps'  and  Story's,  is  in  either  instance  a  valuable 
sort,  the  flowers  large  and  of  a  deeper  colour  than 
those  of  the  preceding. 

V.  DENSA  CAKNEA  should  be  included  for  its 
colour,  a  pale  flesh,  being  also  a  comijact  plant. 

Rollisson  and  Sons  catalogued  eighteen 
varieties  in  1877,  whilst  Veitch  and  Sons  in 
1870  had  fourteen  in  theii'  list,  and  nine  are 
given  in  "  The  Dictionary  of  Gardening." 

Plantsman. 


Aspidistra  lurida  (the  Parlour  Palm).— This 
is  one  of  the  best  of  room  plants,  flourishing 
under  conditions  which  would  kill  most  other 
])lants,  even  standing  a  certain  amount  of  gas  in 
the  air.  It  needs,  however,  constant  care  to  keep 
its  broad  leaves  clean  when  erown  in  a  city,  for 
no  plant  can  do  well  when  its  pores  are  clogged 
with  dirt.  Aspidistras  do  not  often  need  repot- 
ting, l.)ut  when  it  becomes  necessary  it  should  be 
done  in  April,  so  as  to  give  the  slow-growing 
roots  the  summer  in  which  to  make  a  fresh  start. 
The  best  soil  is  a  compost  of  peat,  leaf-mould, 
and  loam,  in  equal  (juantities.  with  enough  silver 
sand  to  make  the  whole  porous.  These  plants 
will,  however,  grow  in  ,an  ordinary  potting  soil 
(not  requiring  manure),  with  good  drainage  and 
proper  watering.  They  do  not  require  strong 
sunshine,  and  may  stand  for  some  time  away  from 
a  window  without  being  injured.  Water  should 
only  be  given  to  all  room  plants  when  needed,  i.e., 
when  the  surface-soil  is  really  drj-;  then  enough 
should  be  given,  lukewarm,  to  run  through  the 
pot,  the  saucer  being  emptied  half  an  hour  after- 
wards.—I.  L.  R. 

Calceolaria  fuchsisefolia.— It  is  now  fifteen 
years  ago  since  this  Calceolaria  was  figured  in 
The  (;arden,  at  which  time  it  was  but  little 
known.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  it  became 
very  popular,  one  great  recommendation  being  its 
winter-flowering  qualities.  As  its  cultural  re- 
((uireraents  are  rather  more  exacting  than  those 
of  most  Calceolarias,  it  did  not  succeed  every- 
where, and  giadually  lost  its  previous  jiopulnrity. 
As  the  pale  yellow  flowers  are  borne  in  great  pro- 
fusion at  this  period  of  the  year,  it  is  a  plant  well 
worth  a  little  extra  attention.  The  leaves  of  tliis, 
as  suggested  by  its  specific  name,  are  more  like 
those  of  a  Fuchsia  than  a  Calceolaria.  In  some 
of  the  Scottish  districts  it  succeeds  much  better 
than  in  the  southern  part  of  England,  and  in 
tlie  neighbourhood  nf  London  the  foliage  often 
suli'ers  terribly  from  the  dense  fogs  that  are 
usually  experienced  during  the  winter.  There 
is  a  hybrid  between  this  Calceolaria  and  the 
singular  but  coarse-giowing  C.  P.ivoni.  The 
liybiid  which  was  raised  by  Mr.  Burbidge  is 
known  as  Calceolaria  Burbidgei.  It  more  nearly 
resembles  C.  I'avoni  than  its  other  parent,  and 
grown  freely  it  forms  a  large  bush-like  specimen, 


that  will  reach  a  height  of  6  feet  or  thereabouts. 
It  commences  to  flower  in  the  autumn,  and  will 
continue  to  produce  its  pale  yellow  blossoms  for 
months  together.  This  hybrid  is  certainly  a 
valuable  winter-flowering  plant. — T. 

Imantophyllum  miniatum.— This  can  be 
kept  in  any  structure  from  which  frost  is  just 
excluded  in  the  winter  provided  the  roots  are 
kept  fairly  dry— at  all  events  till  Christmas  is 
turned  —  for  as  the  flower-spikes  develop,  an 
increaiftd  supply  of  water  will  be  beneficial. 
There  will  be  a  good  deal  of  difference  in  the  size 
and  colour  of  the  flowers  according  to  the  treat- 
ment given  to  the  plants,  for  those  fully  exposed 
to  the  light  are  much  brighter  in  colour  than  if 
allowed  to  expand  in  a  shaded  position,  while  the 
size  and  substance  of  the  flower  and  the  contour 
of  the  entire  head  of  bloom  are  considerably 
improved  if  tlie  plants,  directly  any  traces  of 
flowering  can  be  seen,  are  removed  to  a  structure 
rather  warmer  than  a  cool  greenhouse,  that  is,  if 
they  ha/e  been  kept  in  this  last-named  during 
the  winter.  Of  late  years  great  imi^rovements 
have  been  ett'ected  in  this  class  of  plants,  but 
most  of  the  newer  varieties  are  of  continental 
origin,  for  they  are  not  grown  to  the  same  extent 
in  this  country  as  in  some  jiarts  of  the  Continent. 
They  made  a  grand  show  at  the  exhibition  held 
at  Ghent  last  spring.  Like  the  .-^gapanthus  and 
other  subjects,  they  can  be  kept  in  good  health 
and  flowering  condition  for  several  years  without 
repotting,  but  in  such  a  ease,  occasional  doses  of 
weak  liquid  manure  during  the  growing  season 
will  be  of  great  service. — H.  I'. 

Planting  out  double  Chinese  Primulas. 
— Referring  to  Mr.  Douglas'  article  on  double 
Primulas  in  The  (iARDEN  for  Dec.  30  (p.  601),  I 
should  like  to  say  with  regard  to  the  old  double 
white  variety  that  1  find  much  the  largest  plants 
are  obtained  by  planting  them  out  in  a  well-pre- 
pared bed  of  soil  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame  as  soon  as 
they  have  filled  the  small  pots  with  ro./ts.  I  do 
not  think  anj'one  can  improve  upon  the  instruc- 
tions in  any  other  way  that  Mr.  Douglas  has 
given.  When,  however,  the  young  plants  are  set 
out  in  the  way  I  have  suggested,  they  make  much 
greater  progress  than  when  confined  to  pots.  By 
planting  them  out  a  good  deal  of  labour  in  potting 
and  watering  is  saved.  Under  this  treatment  the 
[jlants  do  not  send  up  so  many  Howers  during  the 
late  summer  months  before  they  are  wanted  as 
jjlants  that  are  confined  to  pots  are  in  the  habit 
of  doing.  There  is  no  risk  whatever  in  lifting  the 
plants  in  the  autumn  to  jilaee  in  jiots  if  the  opera- 
tion is  carefully  done.  A  long-bladed  knife  is 
what  I  use  to  cut  out  the  ball  of  roots,  and  this 
can  be  done  to  fit  exactly  any  sized  pot  that  may 
be  required,  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
plants.  As  a  rule,  7-inch  jiots  are  large  enough 
lor  the  strongest.  Although  I  have  only  tried 
this  particular  variety  in  this  way,  I  see  no  reason 
why  some  of  the  other  varieties  should  not  be 
treated  in  the  same  way. — J.  C.  Clark i:. 

Echeveria  retusa. — This  jiretty  little  succu- 
lent is  just  beginning  to  open  its  bright  wax-like 
blooms.  It  is  so  distinct  from  the  ordinary  run 
of  flowering  [ilants  that  bloom  at  this  time  of  the 
year  as  to  be  worthy  of  a  place  in  any  collection 
of  greenhouse  tU)wers.  The  culture  is  extremely 
simple,  all  that  one  has  to  do  being  to  divide  the 
plants  in  June  and  put  a  single  crown  into  a  4J- 
inch  jKit.  By  the  autumn  then-  will  be  several 
crowns,  and  each  one  will  throw  up  a  llower- 
stem.  As  soon  as  roots  are  being  freely  nuvde, 
the  plants  should  go  into  the  open  air  until  the 
first  week  in  September.  There  is  only  one  diffi- 
culty in  connection  with  the  culture  of  this 
Echeveria  :  it  is  subject,  in  common  with  some 
other  greenhouse  flowers,  to  the  attacks  of  the 
gridi  of  tlie  Vine  weevil.  The  eggs  are  deposited 
in.lune,  and  just  as  the  plants  are  commencing 
to  bloom,  they  collapse  through  the  stems  being 
<'alcn  away  up  to  the  collar.  When  the  plants 
arc  repottcil  all  the  old  soil  shoukl  bo  washed 
away  from  the  roots  and  fresh  sandy  loam  used, 
avoiding  leaf-mould,  which  often  contains  the  eggs 
or  "rubs  of  the  weevil,  and  at  tliat  time  the  latter 
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are  so  small  as  to  be  hardly  visible.  This  will 
preserve  the  plants  from  whole.sale  loss,  but  a 
safer  and  even  more  sim])le  way  is  to  cut  off  the 
crowns  near  the  soil  and  insert  them  singly  in  44- 
inch  pots  in  sand}'  soil.  In  this  way  there  can  l5e 
no  possibility  of  an  attack  of  the  grub,  as  the 
weevil  disappears  after  the  first  week  in  July. 
No  insecticide  that  I  am  acquainted  with  will 
destroy  the  grub  unless  administered  suthcicntly 
strong  to  injure  the  roots  of  the  plants  infestecl. 
—J.  C.  B. 

Asparagus  plumosus. — This  popular  decora- 
tive plant  is  now  taking  the  [)lace  of  the  Adian- 
tum,  and  rightly  so,  for  as  a  pot  plant  it  stands  the 
dry  atmosphere  of  the  room  much  better  than  the 
Fern,  and  when  cut  there  is  no  comparison  be- 
tween the  two  either  in  point  of  lasting  or  light- 
ness of  appearance.  This  Asparagus,  if  grown 
for  cutting,  must  have  plenty  of  root-room, 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  much  better  planted 
out,  using  a  light  rich  soil  for  it  to  root  into.  I 
have  the  back  walls  of  some  of  the  houses  covered 
with  it,  and  it  is  astonishing  the  number  of 
fronds  that  is  cut  from  the  plants.  Young  growths 
which  start  uj)  from  the  bottom  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks  will  be  from  1(1  feet  to  12  feet  long  ; 
the  branches  from  these  soon  develop  and  are 
ready  for  cutting.  Pieces  may  be  had  of  all  sizes, 
from  6  inches  to  2  feet  in  length  and  about  the 
same  in  width. — H.  C.  P. 

Coccocypselum  discolor.  —  W.  AVeathers 
sends  me  a  long  raceme  of  this  beautifully  berried 
plant,  asking  some  )iarticularsas  tohow  togrowit. 
The  soil  best  suited  to  it  is  light  loam  and  peat 
made  sand}'.  The  plant  should  be  grown  in  a  rather 
small  pot  and  be  kept  in  a  warm  greenhouse 
during  the  summer  months.  In  the  autumn  I 
would  advise  "  W.  W.  "  to  place  the  plants  in 
baskets,  still  retaining  them  in  their  pots.  They 
should  be  covered  and  filled  in  with  Sphag- 
num Moss  and  hung  up  in  the  stove,  where  they 
will  continue  to  produce  their  dark  ultriniarine 
berries  in  great  |)rofusion.  It  is  an  old  plant, 
found  growing  on  the  mountains  of  Jamaica. — 
W.  H.  G. 

Carnation  May's  Duke  of  York. — Having 
just  recently  been  favoured  with  some  flowers  of 
this  variety,  a  word  respecting  it  may  be  oppor- 
tune thus  early  in  the  season.  I  had  previously 
heard  of  its  good  ijualities  from  a  different  source 
to  that  from  whence  I  received  the  flowers.  What 
I  had  heard  was  fully  confirmed.  The  flowers  are 
of  full  size,  with  broad  petals,  intensely  dark 
crimson  (a  rich  velvety  shade),  and  deliciously 
scented  as  in  the  old  Clove.  This  Carnation  will 
without  doubt  prove  to  be  one  of  the  standarti  va- 
rieties. No  better  proof  of  its  good  qualities  is 
required  than  the  fact  of  the  large  trade  growers 
taking  up  its  culture  for  the  market  supply  of 
cut  bloom.  In  growth  it  is  very  vigorous,  pos- 
sessing the  Tree  Carnation  habit  in  this  respect. 
The  nearest  approach  to  it  in  colour  is  to  be  found 
in  a  new  variety  shown  last  year  under  the  name 
of  Uriah  Pike,  but  which  I  am  under  the  impres- 
sion is  not  yet  sent  out,  or  if  so,  but  recently.  It 
is  necessary  in  the  case  of  Duke  of  York  to  add 
the  raiser's  name  (Mr.  H.  B.  May,  of  Edmonton), 
there  being  another  variety  of  the  same  name  in 
the  trade. — Diantiits. 

Striking  Tree  Carnations. — February  and 
March  are  the  months  in  which  the  majority  of 
growers  take  their  cuttings  of  winter-flowering 
Carnations.  Those  rooted  in  February  are  sup- 
posed to  produce  flowers  during  late  autumn  and 
early  winter,  while  the  March  batch  is  expected 
to  do  duty  during  late  winter  and  early  s])ring.  A 
few  growers  propagate  in  the  autumn,  but  I  am  not 
in  favour  of  this  method,  as  the  plants  are  generally 
somewhat  leggy,  and  often  refuse  to  start  into 
free  growth  at  the  new  year.  Those  who  possess 
no  S]iecial  facilities  for  spring  propagating,  and 
are  compelled  to  root  their  Carnations  in  Cucum- 
ber and  Melon  houses,  should  try  a  fratch  during 
January  ;  better  results  would  follow  than  by 
postponing  the  operation  till  February  or  March, 
as  during  these  months  such  structures  are  often 
o  hot  and   stuffy  and  atmospheric  moisture  so 


abundant,  that  wholesale  rotting  of  the  cuttings 
takes  place,  especially  with  Miss  Joliffe  and  other 
soft-te.xtured  varieties.  Carnations  during  the 
process  of  rooting  enjoy  more  air  than  do  most 
other  soft- wooded  subjects.  I  am  not  an  ad- 
vocate for  plunging  the  cutting  pots  deeply  in 
handlights  and  keeping  these  closed  down  con- 
tinually. They  should  be  as  near  the  light  as 
possible,  and  every  evening  the  tops  should  be 
removed  from  the  glass,  and  only  placed  on 
corner  ways  during  the  day.  Unless  placed  in 
close  proximity  to  hot-water  pipes,  which  should 
where  possible  be  avoided,  a  slight  spraying  with 
the  syringe  morning  and  afternoon  will  suffice. 
My  experience  is  that  large,  well-grown  plants 
which  show  abundance  of  forwaid  bloom  buds  on 
their  terminal  growths  by  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember are  the  most  continuous  flowering,  as 
their  lateral  shoots  are  also  forward  and  strong, 
the  reverse  of  those  on  plants  struck  at  a  later 
date.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  only 
guarantee  for  a  healthy  batch  of  cuttings  and  a 
satisfactory  strike  is  keeping  the  plants  in  a  cool, 
airy  structure,  and  free  from  aphis  throughout 
the  winter. — J.  Ce.awford. 

Leucopogon  lanceolatus  (H.  Emerson). — 
This  is  the  name  of  the  specimen  you  send  ;  it 
comes  from  the  mountain  regions  of  New  South 
Wales,  where  it  makes  a  handsome  shrub, 
attaining  a  height  of  10  feet  or  more.  It 
flowers  very  freely,  however,  when  quite  small, 
and  will  continue  to  bloom  from  the  present  time 
to  the  end  of  spring.  It  requires  the  same  treat- 
ment as  Epacris,  to  which  order  it  belongs,  but 
it  will  not  withstand  such  hard  pruning  as  that 
genus.— W.  H.  O. 


ANOTHER  AND  THE  BEST  OF  ALL 
SALVIAS. 
I  .\i:ree  with  all  that  "Southron''  says  as  to 
Salvia  gesnera'flora  and  S.  Heeri,  but  it  is  com- 
paratively seldom  that  either  is  at  its  best  in 
December.  Of  course,  last  year  they  might  be, 
but,  as  a  rule,  they  used  hardly  to  be  sufficiently 
furnished  to  take  up  the  flowering  to  fill  the 
blank  in  conservatories  on  the  heels  of  Chrysan- 
themums. Salvia  gesnerwflora  is  an  especially 
brilliant  and  showy  species,  often  blooming  ]3ro- 
fusely  right  through  to  March  ;  in  fact,  some  of 
the  finest  specimens  I  have  ever  grown  of  this 
fine  SaK'ia  were  huge  standards  and  bushes  that 
gave  a  hue  of  crimson  to  a  Peach  house  in 
March. 

But  the  best  and  freest  flowering  early  Salvia 
and  the  most  useful  as  the  flush  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums begins  to  fade  is  without  doubt  Salvia 
splendens,  with  itsbrilliantcrim.sonflowersand  dark 
green  .semi-shining  leaves.  This  was  introduced 
under  the  name  of  brasiliensis,  and  is  also  known 
as  colorans  in  gardens,  but  it  is  best  known  as 
Salvia  splendens ;  and  there  is  a  variety  or 
species  of  dwarfer  habit,  a  brighter  scarlet, 
and  more  profuse  bloomer  if  possible — Salvia 
Bruanti.  They  are  far  better  than  the  two  spe- 
cies named  by  "  Southron,"  and  if  grown  in  the 
same  way  in  the  open  air  in  summer,  the  plants 
must  be  very  strongly  and  securely  staked,  else 
the  first  violent  winds  in  the  autumn  will  ruin 
them,  Sahia  splendens  when  grown  vigorously 
being  almost  as  brittle  as  glass.  For  this  reason 
it  is  well  to  place  them  in  sheltered  quarters,  or 
grow  them  in  cool  orchards  or  other  houses  or 
cold  pits.  With  secure  staking,  however,  and  in 
a  sheltered  position  Salvia  splendens  does  as  well 
under  open-air  culture  throughout  the  summer 
and  autumn  as  the  other  Salvias  named,  and  none 
of  them  can  excel  it  in  brilliancy  or  earliness.  As 
the  plant  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  of  course  it  must 
not  be  exposed  to  frost  before  housing  for  the 
winter.  To  avoid  autumnal  chills  and  also  to 
hasten  the  blooming  of  this  brilliant  Salvia,  many 
grow  splendens  and  the  dwarfer  and  more 
brilliant  species  S.  Bruanti  in  pots,  and  ]ilace 
them  under  ghiss  about  the  micUlle  or  end  <jf 
September.  The  glowing  colour  and  pleasing 
habit  of  the  plants  make  them  always  welcome. 


Persistent  efforts  were  made  years  ago  to  bed 
out  Salvia  splendens  in  summer,  and  few  more 
brilliant  subjects  have  ever  been  used  for  this  ]nn-- 
pose.  All  that  was  needed  was  early  propagation 
for  the  winter-flowering  jilants,  and  the  jjotting 
oft' and  pushing  on  into  6-inch  pots  The  end  cf 
May  or  first  week  in  June  was  also  early  enough 
to  plant  them  out.  Treated  thus  and  planted  out 
in  sheltered  places,  few  plants  made  a  more  bril- 
liant group  than  Salvia  splendens.  Potted  up  in 
gotid  time  with  care  and  nursed  in  a  close  pit  till 
re-established,  such  plants  in  Cinch  or  8-inch  pots 
made  brilliant  useful  stuft'  for  what  might  other- 
wise have  proved  dull  shelves  in  conservatories 
and  cool  stoves  through  December  and  the  earlier 
weeks  of  January.  D.  T.  F. 


Amaryllis  hybrids. — At  the  last  show  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  in  December 
there  were  some  excellent  examples  of  these  grand 
btilbous  plants  shown,  and  again  another  lot  from 
the  same  source  at  the  first  meeting  this  year  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Two  such  displays 
made  during  the  dullest  ]5eriod  of  the  year  go  a 
long  way  to  prove  the  adaptability  of  these  bulbs 
when  under  skilful  cultivation  for  extra  early 
forcing.  How  it  may  act  upon  the  bulbs  them- 
selves I  am  not  prepared  to  say  as  yet,  but  with 
good  attention  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  be 
injurious.  It  may  be  found  a  safer  course  to  give 
the  bulbs  so  treated  one  year's  rest  from  flowering 
in  every  three,  that  is  supposing  the  stock  is  not 
sufficiently  large  to  continue  the  risk  of  failure. 
No  one  can,  I  think,  for  one  moment  dispute  the 
great  value  for  decoration  of  the  hybrid  Amaryllis 
as  now  grown,  and  that  all  the  more  so  at  a  season 
when  choice  flowers  of  such  character  are  essen- 
tially valuable.  There  is,  of  course,  AmaryUis 
aulica,  a  grand  variety  still,  but  that  does  not 
give  variety  as  in  the  other  case,  whilst  more  fre- 
quently than  not  it  is  over  by  December.  There 
is  also  A.  formosissima,  an  extremely  useful  and 
early  sort,  of  free-flowering  character,  but  this  also 
lacks  variety.  Mr.  Perkins  did  good  service  when 
he  sent  up  from  Greenlands,  Henley-on-Thames, 
the  hybrids  in  question.  If  the  experiment  be 
repeated  another  season,  it  may  induce  others  to 
follow  in  his  footsteps,  and  thus  add  to  the  at- 
tractive character  of  our  winter  flowers. — J.  H. 

Border  Carnations  for  winter  flowering. 

— It  is  quite  evident  that  it  will  soon  be  possible 
to  secure  a  dwarf  race  of  Carnations  for  winter 
flowering  if  care  is  taken  in  selecting  varieties  for 
the  purpose,  and  which  will  be  found  much  hardier 
than  the  true  Tree  varieties.  Amongst  these. 
Countess  of  Paris  is  one  which  I  have  found  very 
suitable.  This  has  got  the  true  perpetual  habit, 
and  at  the  time  of  transplanting  the  layers,  all 
those  which  had  the  appearance  of  running  to 
flower-stem  were  potted  firmly  into  5-inch  pots, 
and  the  same  are  now  nicely  in  bloom  and  this  in 
an  ordinary  greenhouse  temi)erature.  The  most 
prolific  bloomer  which  I  have  is  a  dark  clove- 
scented  seedling  of  the  same  colour  as  the  old 
Clove.  This  has  been  in  bloom  continuously  dur- 
ing the  last  two  months— not  a  single  bloom  occa- 
sionally, but  several.  I  should  think,  if  care  wfa 
taken  of  any  border  Carnations  which  exhibited 
this  perpetual  habit,  that  a  good  hardy  and  useful 
race  would  be  secured. — A.  Y. 

Tillandsias. — J.  Murry  sends  me  three  kinds 
for  name.  No.  1  is  T.  recurvifolia,  a  glaucous 
leaved  species,  with  a  short  o\ate  sjiike,  bearing 
large  bracts  of  bright  rose  and  pure  white  flowers. 
No.  2,  T.  pulchella,  is  a  sfjccies  witli  narrow 
leaves,  which  are  dark  green,  more  or  less  suffused 
with  a  white  farinose  substance  :  its  spike  is 
erect  and  furnished  with  bright  led  bracts,  which 
are  relieved  by  the  white  ijrotruding  flowers.  No. 
3,  T.  stricta,  is  another  dwarf-growing  plant  of 
great  beauty.  The  leaves  are  coated  with  a  white 
farinose  powder,  the  spike  erect,  with  pale  red 
bracts  and  rcsy  flowers. — W.  H. 

Three  good  greenhouse  plants.— -Among 
the  plants  indisjiensable  for  the  front  shelves  of 
greenhouses,  and  that  are  easily  rai-ed  and  grown 
and  of  which  packets  of  seed  may  be  ordeicd,  are 
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the  new  race  of  hybrid  Streptocarpi,  rrimula  ob-  !  grown  is  in  such  a  condition  that  water  may  be    feet  to  1(1   feet.      \Mien   hardv   trees   or   shrubs 


c mica  and  Saintpaulia  iohmtha.  In  addition  to  i  given  freely.  On  the  other  hand,  they  suffer  if 
their  value  for  the  greenhou.se,  I  have  found  a  nice  |  the  atmospheric  moisture  is  at  all  exces.-ive,  and 
batch  of  Streptocarpus  in  3  inch   pots  very  useful    on  this  account  a  constant  watch  should  be  kept 


Bidh  of  Lilium  spcciosum. 


for  house  decoration.  For  small  jardinieres,  for 
dotting  round  the  base  of  plants,  or  in  bowls  for 
the  table  they  are  alike  invaluable  ant)  afiford  a 
welcome  change.  Later  in  the  season  small  pots 
of  Primula  obconica  will  be  found  equally  service- 
able. The  third  on  the  list,  one  of  the  finest  new 
things,  promises  to  be  of  equal  value  and  is  of 
a  size  and  somewhat  similar  habit  to  the  two  first- 
named.  It  is  as  yet  com[)aratively  new  to  com- 
merce, but  the  verdict  of  last  season  was  decidedly 
favourable  and  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  is 
likely  to  become  a  general  favourite. — E.  Bukrell, 
Claremont. 


SHORT  XOTES.—STOVIC  ,t  (IREENHOUHE. 


Encephalartos  (T.  Edwards) .—'nw  plant  you 
hiiJ  from  the  Cape  1  slniilJ  ini;i!;iiie  to  be  one  of  t'lese. 
You  may  keep  it  dry:iiul  iu  a  narni  greeuliouse during 
the  winter.  It  should  be  well  drained  and  potted  iu 
good  loam, — W. 

Correa  eardinalis.— H.  Emerson  sends  this 
species.  'J  Lis,  being  a  slender  grower,  requires  con- 
s  derable  altention  to  make  a  specimen.  Correas  do 
best  in  soil  conipo.sod  of  about  two  parts  peat  and  one 
of  liglit  loam,  ad  Jing  a  little  sand.— W. 

Citrus  vulgaris  myrtifolia  (ir.  Ebden).— 
This  is  a  very_  handsome  species,  and  makes  a  gr.iud 
specimen  for  indoor  decoration  at  any  season  of  tlie 
yeir.  The  leaves  are  small  and  of  a  deep  green,  the 
fruit  of  a  reddish-yellow  and  very  freely  produced. — 
W.  II.  G. 

Crotons  (/.  Tl'.).  — The  be»t  way  of  making 
young  plants  of  these  is  to  stop  the  shoots  whilst  on 
the  plants,  and  when  a  nice  little  bushy  head  lias 
beea  obtained,  cut  it  off  and  insert  as  a  cutting.  In 
this  way  very  much  better  j  hints  can  be  obtained 
tlim  by  using  a  single  shoot. — W.  H.  U. 

Epiphyllums.— I  wish  someone  would  take  these 
idants  up  and  grow  them  well.  'J 'hey  may  be  grown 
either  on  their  own  roots  or  upon  stems  of  Cactus. 
Cereua  speciusissiinus  is  the  best  stock  to  use  for  the 
puiposn.  Kpipliylluins  like  loam  and  old  mortar 
rubbish  to  grow  in  and  the  pots  should  he  well  drained. 
— VV. 


Gymnogrammas,  as  a  whole,  are  moisture- 
loving  plants  at  the  roots,  being  as  sensitive  to 
drought  as  many  Tree  Ferns  ;  hence  care  sliould 
be  taken  to  see  that  the  soil  in  which  they  arc 


that  no  drip  falls  on  them  or  that  any  water  from  the 
syringe  reaches  them.  U.  peruviana 
argyrophylla  is  one  of  the  finest,  but 
its  dense  farinose  powder  upon  the 
upper  surface  in  a  measure,  as  well 
as  upon  the  lower  sides  of  the  fronds 
in  greater  profusion,  causes  it  to  be 
one  of  the  most  susceptible  of  any  to 
damping  off.  For  this  and  other 
kinds  a  pair  of  (irape  scissors  should 
be  keiit  at  hand,  this  being  far  better 
than  a  knife.  A  thinning  out  of  the 
older  fronds  is  always  advisable,  a  few 
at  a  time.  Gymnograrama  schizo- 
phylla  gloriosa  will  bear  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere as  well,  or  even  better  than 
any  other  sjiecies.  Now  is  a  very 
good  time  to  increase  it  from  the 
young  plants  upon  the  well-developed 
fronds. 

Rubus  aus trails. —Mr.  Goldring 
(p.  74)  is  generally  so  accurate  in  his 
descriptions,  that  he  seldom  makes  a 
mistake,  but  he  is  mistaken  in  saying 
that  R.  australis  is  "curious  in  beino- 
all  prickles  and  no  leaves."  The  tre- 
foil leaf  is  well  formed,  but  is  reduced 
to  the  three  mid-ribs.  In  New  Zealand 
it  is  a  very  variable  plant,  and  I  have 
it  with  the  leaves  quite  eomjilete.  I 
do  not  grow  it  as  a  wall  plant,  but  as 
a  trailer,  and  like  it  better  so.  With 
the  rest  of  his  article  I  (juite  agree,  but 
would  to  his  list  of  good  Brambles  add 
two  variegated  ones.  One  is  a  beauti- 
ful variety  of  R.  corylifolius,  and  is  a 
lovely  trailer,  especially  when  in  fruit. 
Of  the  other  I  do  not  know  the  origin. 
It  is  a  Japanese  plant  with  delicate 
red  stems,  ami  the  foliage  very  like 
the  little  variegated  Vine.  It  is  deci- 
duous.—HuNuv  N.  ET,i„\roJir.E,/?(7/oH. 

Magnolia  cocspioua.  —  Should 
the  Heather  prove  favourable,  a  grand 
plant  of  this  Magnolia  on  an  east  wall 
at  Ilackwood  I'ark,  Basingstoke,  will 
soon  be  literally  a  mass  of  bloom.  The 
plant  has  a  very  large  erect  stem  from 
which  branch  out  on  cither  side  many  long  stout 
stems,  th.-it  :iro  .-scinihorizontal,  and  c\lcnd  to  an 
entire  length  of  .'W  feet,  the  height  beim'  from  II 


bloom  so  early  in  our  climate  they  have  to  endure 
man}'  dithculties,  and  in  this  case  the  erect  cup- 
shaped  flowers  .seem  to  invite  harm.  All  the 
same,  the  tree  is  a  very  tine  one,  and  merits  notice 
not  the  least  that  whilst  its  flowers  may  thus  be 
injured,  the  foliage  all  the  summer  serves  to  make 
it  a  noble  wall  cover. — A.  1). 


Garden  Flora, 


PLATE  947. 

THE  SPECIOSUM  GKUUP  OF  LILIUM. 

(with  a  coloured  plate  of  L.  SPECIOSUM 
OPAL.*) 

These  noble  plants  are,  to  my  mind,  of  all 
Lilies  the  most  beautiful  and  useful  for  decora- 
tion, both  for  out  of  door  and  for  greenhouse 
culture.  In  actual  size  they  are  exceeded  by 
the  .auratuin  group  and  by  some  of  the  giant 
longiHorum  tribe,  such  as  Wallichiannm  and 
snlphureum,  but  the  powerful  scent  of  the 
former  militates  mucli  against  their  usefulness, 
and  as  regards  the  latter  only  one  or  two  large 
flowers  are  jjioduced  on  a  stem  ;  whereas  a 
well-gi'owii  sijeciosnm  .stem  will  carry  from 
twenty  to  thirty  flowers  and  last  in  bloom  a 
month.  Introduced  intfi  Eurojie  in  1832,  their 
culture  at  first  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch- 
men, but  during  the  last  fifteen  years  enormous 
quantities  of  large  roots  have  come  over  from 
Japan,  bringing  the  plants  within  the  reach  of 


JAlium  aptxiosiim,  sJiuinng  habit  of  growth. 

*  Drawn  for  TuE  Gaupen  at  Gravctyo  Manor  by 
.\.  v.  I  [ay  ward.  Lithographed  and  printed  by  Guil- 
huiuic  Sovereyns. 
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everyone  who  possesses  a  garden.  It  may  not 
be  generally  known  that  these  large  roots  in 
Japan  are  built  up  under  the  powerful  stim\i- 
lants  of  rich  soil  and  jilenty  of  manure  ;  there- 
fore, growers  must  not  be  surprised,  should  they 
withhold  the  stimulants  to  which  these  bulbs 
have  been  accustomed,  to  find  them  smaller  at 
the  end  of  the  season  than  they  were  when 
planted.  Given  good  soil,  good  feeding,  and 
plenty  of  moisture,  they  will  gladden  the  eye  of 
their  owner  for  many  seasons,  varying  from 
pure  wliite,  rosy  white,  i-ich  rose  to  dark 
crimson.  Many  varieties,  some  early,  some 
late,  will  in  succession  flower  from  the  end  of 
Jul}'  to  (under  glass)  the  end  of  December,  and, 
indeed,  skilful  florists  can  produce  speciosum 
flowers  in  every  month  of  the  year.  The  pyra- 
midal shape  of  tlie  stem,  garnished  with  its 
gracefully  reflexed,  richly  tinted  flowers,  and  the 
rich  green  of  the  foliage  combine  to  make  it  a 
handsome  deC'irative  plant,  while  the  length  of 


formosum.  In  the  rubrum  varieties,  eliarac- 
terised  by  dark  stems  and  flowers  with  a  darker 
centre,  the  best  forms  are  macranthum  (the 
earliest),  compactum,  Blelpomene,  the  very 
darkest,  cruentum,  late,  and  uanum,  latest  of 
all.  All  this  tribe  put  out  a  mass  of  roots,  not 
only  from  the  base  of  the  bulb,  but  also  from 
the  base  of  the  stem,  and  if  these  roots  are 
carefully  dealt  with,  a  clever  hand  will  take  u]i 
from  the  open  ground  without  check  any  jilant 
selected,  pot  it  ofl',  and  liring  it  indoors  or  on  to 
a  balcony  when  coming  into  flower — a  great 
advantage  in  a  small  garden.  —  Alexander 
Wallace,  Colchester. 

*»*  Lilium  speciosum  Opal  (the  variety  illus- 
trated in  this  week's  is.sue)  is  presumably  of 
American  origin,  as  it  was  sent  to  us  for  trial  bv 
Messrs.  Hallock  &  Son  and  Mr.  J.  L.  C'hilds,  both 
of  New  York,  and  grown  in  a  soil  by  no  meon.s 
favourable  to  Lilies.  It  has  proved  thoroughly 
hardy,  flowered  well,  and  increased  freely  at  the 


Lilium  speciosum  Krwtzeri. 


the  flower-stem,  from  G  inches  to  10  inches, 
conies  in  usefully  where  cut  flowers  are  a  de- 
sideratum. 

During  the  last  few  years  a  startling  addition 
lias  been  made  to  the  gi-oup  by  tlie  introduc- 
tion from  China  of  the  orange-yellow  reflexed 
Lily,  discovered  by  Dr.  Henry  and  named  after 
him.  This  valuable  addition  to  the  .speciosum 
group  wlien  crossed  with  otlier  forms  will  no 
doubt  prove  tlie  origin  of  a  new  race  of  Lilies, 
as  we  have  in  it  not  only  a  very  robust  hardy 
grower,  but  also  a  new  and  distinct  colour. 

Among  the  most  beautiful  forn-.s  may  be 
cited  the  two  white  ones,  Krastzeri  and  album 
novum.  Next  comes  punctatum  on  a  wliite 
ground,  delicately  spotted  with  pink  ;  this  Lily 
is  rarjly  seen  coming  from  Japan.  Imt  bulbs 
have  been  sent  over,  and  there  are  of  this  form 
some  very  striking  varieties. 

Among  the  roseuni  forms,  of  which  the 
di.aracteristic  is  the  green  stem,  and  in  the 
flower  a  preiionderance  of  white  witli  a  whitish 
centre,    the    best    are   ro.seum    super! nun    and 


root.     It  is  a  welcome  addition  to  this  ])articular 
I  family,  the  flowers  soft  and  delightful  in  colour, 
being  white,   with  numerous  spots  of  jjale  pink 
dotted  here  and  there  in  a  pretty  way. — En. 


The  Week's  Work. 


KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

E.4RI.V  Pe.as  in  the  OPEN'  oRouxn. — There  is 
always  a  desire  to  sow  a  few  rows  of  Peas  in  the 
open  with  the  advent  of  February.  To  expect 
good  results,  a  warm  slo|iii)g  border  facing  south 
is  a  suitable  position,  and  often  a  sheltered  not>k 
or  space  under  a  wall  may  be  found  for  a  few 
early  Peas.  The  ground  should  liave  been  turned 
up  roughly  early  in  the  winter.  If  |)repared  as 
advised  the  wind  will  soon  dry  the  soil,  and  if 
occasional!}'  raked  over  with  a  large  wooden  rake 
the  seed  may  be  got  in.  I  would  advise  a  free 
use  of  such  materials  as  wood  ashes  and  burnt 
garden  refuse  in  heavy  soils,  and  even  in  the  most 


suitable  land  this  early  sowing  will  be  greatly 
benefited  if  the  seed  be  covered  with  siftings  from 
the  letting  bench,  witli  which  has  been  mixed 
a  small  quantity  of  soot  and  lime.  I  prefer  the 
dwarf  kinds  for  this  earl}'  sowing.  Formerly  I 
grew  American  Wonder  in  quantity,  but  this  is 
no«'  superseded  by  Chelsea  Gem.  This  is  sown 
in  drills  2  feet  apart,  and  the  space  between  is 
[ilanted  with  a  single  row  of  Cabbage  Lettuce, 
strong  plants  that  have  been  wintered  in  frames. 
These  come  ofl' some  time  in  advance  of  the  Peas 
Win.  Hurst  is  ilso  a  good  dwarf  Pea.  Should 
taller  varieties  be  favoured,  the  well  ■  known 
William  I.,  Kentish  Invicta,  and  Stratagem  may 
be  relied  upon,  but  the  three  last  named  will  re- 
quire more  space  ;  3  feet  between  the  rows  will  be 
a  good  distance.  If  extra  care  is  taken  in  [irepar- 
ing  the  soil  and  covering  the  seeds,  there  is  no 
danger  in  sowing  some  of  what  are  called  second 
earlies.  I  have  for  the  past  two  years  sown 
Duke  of  Albany  with  Chelsea  Gem,  and  topped 
the  haulm  whetiabout  iS  feet  high.  The  yield  was 
greater  than  in  the  case  of  the  dwarf  Peas,  and 
only  about  ten  days  later.  Of  course,  in  heavy 
clay  soils  this  mode  of  culture  could  not  be  re- 
commended so  early  in  the  season.  In  sowing  it 
i?  liest  to  allow  plenty  of  space  at  the  bottom  of 
the  drill,  as  each  seed  should  have  ample  room  to 
develop,  and  to  use  sticks  for  both  dwarf  and  tall 
varieties. 

Peas  in  frames  and  pots. — If  these  were  raised 
as  advised  early  in  Januarj',  they  will  now  be 
well  above  the  soil,  and  should  be  stood  in  cold 
frames  where  they  can  be  protected  from  frost. 
These  plants  will  be  in  fine  condition  for  planting 
out  a  month  hence,  and,  grown  cool  from  the  start, 
they  make  rai)id  progress  in  a  warm  sunn}'  border. 
I  have  found  little  trouble  with  Peas  raised  in  this 
way.  If  a  frame  can  be  utilised  for  a  few  rows  of  a 
dwarf  kind,  it  will  give  a  good  return.  In  plant- 
ing out  in  the  frame  the  soil  should  be  made  firm 
round  the  roots,  and  a  free  circulation  of  air 
admitted  in  fine  weather. 

Sprino  C.\bea(;e. — This  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
[>ortaiit  of  the  sjjring  crops,  and  means  may  now 
be  taken  to  hasten  the  early  planted  lot  by  a  free 
use  of  the  hoe  and  slightly  moulding  u))  the 
stems.  Before  doing  this,  a  little  fish  manure  or 
guano  applied  to  the  plants  will  cause  a  new  start 
and  raj  lid  hearting.  The  plants  in  this  district 
have  wintered  well  and  are  now  grow  ing  freely. 
Any  bad  leaves  should  be  removed  [jrevious  to 
giving  the  fertiliser,  and  loose  plants  be  made  firm 
by  treading.  Lit)uid  manure  whenever  it  can 
be  had  is  equally  good  on  light  soils,  but  it  requires 
care  in  its  application.  In  the  succession  lot  a 
few  plants  may  have  died.  These  should  be  filled 
up  from  the  reserve  bed,  but,  failing  these,  it  is 
advisable  to  take  up  the  last  row  or  two,  replant 
where  required,  and  hoe  between  the  rows  as 
advised  above.  As  regards  hardiness,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  variety  to  etpial  EUam's  Early. 
Out  of  thousands  of  plants  there  are  few  blanks. 
If  there  is  a  deficiency  of  plants,  a  small  quantity 
of  seed  may  be  sown  in  heat,  the  seedlings  as 
soon  as  above  the  soil  being  transferred  to  a  cold 
frame  or  a  shelf,  and  afterwards  pricked  out  into 
boxes  or  frames. 

CoLEWoRT.s  are  now  plentiful  and  will  last  well 
into  April,  when  there  should  be  abundance  of 
sjjring  Cabbage  should  mild  weather  continue.  It 
often  happens,  however,  that  the  weather  that  is 
favourable  for  spring  Cabbage  makes  the  Colewort 
run,  and  to  prevent  this  it  is  advisable  to  lift  a 
good  breadth  of  the  Hardy  tlrcen,  and  place  rather 
thickly  in  rows  on  a  north  border.  By  lifting  the 
crop  the  ground  is  cleared  and  prepared  for  future 
occupants. 

Broccoli. — Snow's  Winter  White  is  just  over, 
having  been  housed  iirevious  to  the  severe 
weather.  The  later  crops  have  stood  remarkably 
well.  There  are  no  losses,  owing  no  doubt  to  the 
hard  g'owth  made  last  season.  The  lower  leaves 
have  sull'ered,  but  the  hearts  of  the  later  kinds  are 
now  swelling  freely.  Such  varieties  as  Siaing 
White  and  Leamington  will  reqinre  protection 
shoukl  a  spell  of  severe  weather  set  in.  Often 
durmg  this  month  sheds  or  cellars  may  be  used 
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for  the  plants  as  they  turn  in  ;  afterwards  there  is 
no  danger.  Some  cultivators  object  to  lifting  the 
plants,  as  theyjjroduce  smaller  heads,  but  a  small 
one  is  better  than  none  ;  indeed,  small  ones  are  in 
most  demand  and  make  a  choicer  dish. 

Brussels  Sprotts. — Those  who  re(iuire  early 
sprouts  would  do  \\'ell  to  sow  seed  earl}'  this 
month.  There  is  no  vegetable  that  is  more  profit- 
able when  well  grown.  I  prefer  to  sow  in  a  frame 
on  a  slight  hotbed.  Those  who  only  rec(uire  a 
limited  number  of  plants  may  sow  a  box  or  pan 
of  seed  in  a  temperature  of  51)^.  Plants  raised  as 
advised  will  be  ready  to  prick  out  into  a  slight 
hotbed  in  about  six  weeks'  time,  and  to  transplant 
into  their  permanent  quarters  in  about  a  month 
from  date  of  pricking  out.  They  will  then  be 
fine  (jlants  with  good  balls  of  roots  and  furnish 
the  supply  from  September  to  the  end  of  the  year 
or  later.  Ground  for  these  should  be  selected,  and 
a  yard  apart  between  the  rows  is  none  too  much. 
Endeavour  to  give  ground  not  lately  occupied 
by  any  of  the  Brassica  tribe  and  to  rely  upon 
deep  cultivation  in  preference  to  exce.ss  of  ma- 
nure. Grow  a  dwarf  kind  if  quality  of  siirouts  is 
considered,  as  the  varieties  producing  miniature 
Cabbages  are  not  equal  to  those  with  smaller 
bullet-like  sprouts.  Good  varieties  are  I'ari.s 
Market,  Northaw  Prize  and  Paragon,  the  two 
latter  for  late  use. 

Spi.vACii. — A  favourable  opportunity  .should  be 
taken  to  som'  a  few  rows  of  this  on  a  warm  border, 
as  the  seed  will  now  germinate  freely.  By  sowing 
now  the  winter  Sijinach  may  be  cleared  as  soon  as 
this  is  fit  for  use.  This  is  a  gi-eat  gain,  as  the 
ground  having  been  so  long  occupied  may  be  given 
a  good  dressing  of  manure  and  come  in  for  green 
crops.  A  large  breadth  will  not  be  necessary,  as 
succession  lots  may  be  sown  about  every  three 
weeks  from  this  date  between  the  rows  of  Peas  uj) 
till  the  end  of  May.  After  that  date  a  north 
border  richly  manured  is  best  for  the  supply  dur- 
ing Julj'  and  August.  The  winter  Spinach  will 
be  greatlj-  benefited  by  a  liberal  dressing  of  fish 
manure  or  soot  and  lime,  at  the  same  time  stir- 
ring the  soil  between  the  rows.  The  large-leaved 
Victoria  is  a  long  way  ahead  of  older  kinds. 

G.  Wythes. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Pot  Vines. — Seldom  has  the  forcing  of  Vines  in 
pots  been  carried  on  under  more  favourable  con- 
ditions than  during  the  present  season.  Not  only 
has  the  outside  day  temperature  ranged  high,  but 
that  of  the  night  has  so  far  exceeded  the  average, 
that  in  small,  compact  well-glazed  houses  mere 
lukewarm  pipes  have  kept  the  temperattn-e  at  the 
right  figure.  The  heat  of  the  plunging  bed  is 
also  well  maintained,  and  if  a  slight  addition  is 
made  to  beds  which  have  no  heated  chamber 
beneath,  just  before  the  bunches  come  into  flower, 
it  will  suffice  till  the  Grapes  are  ripe.  Where 
lateral  growth  is  stout  and  bunches  plentiful, 
from  six  to  eight  will  be  a  good  number  for  each 
rod  to  carry.  In  stopping  alwaj's  allow  a  little 
more  extension  than  in  the  case  of  jiermanent 
Vines  ;  three  leaves  beyond  the  bunch,  or  four 
where  the  lateral  is  weak,  are  not  too  m.any,  and 
in.stead  of  pinching  the  after-growths  as  each 
additional  leaf  is  formed,  allow  them  to  extend 
and  train  them  carefully  to  the  trellis.  This 
V  ill  greatly  accelerate  root-action,  and  in  the  end 
increase  the  weight  of  the  crop.  More  root 
moisture  will  now  be  necdcfl,  tliis  being  in  tlie 
form  of  (hinted  lii|uid  manure,  an<l  if  newly- 
formed  rootlets  show  them.selves  through  the 
surface  soil,  these  should  be  covered  with  rich 
loam  and  fresh  horse  droppings  previously  warmed. 
A  temperature  of  (10°  at  night,  (ii)  by  day,  with 
10°  exti-a  from  sun  heat  will  suit  them  well  at  this 
stage,  !ind  if  calm  days  and  sunshine  Wiiri'ant  I  lie 
admission  of  air,  let  it  be  done  with  due  caution, 
withdrawing  it  early. 

Startixi;  Vink  evks. — Where  these  were  in- 
.serttd  in  jiots  or  turves,  covered  with  sand,  and 
removed  to  a  cool  house  or  frame  as  advised  about 
the  middle  of  January,  they  should  now  be  plunged 
in   a  bed  of  leaves   having  a  bottom  heat  of  W) 


and  an  atmospheric  heat  of  60°  by  night.  Very 
little  moisture  will  be  needed  until  the  eyes  start, 
and  this  will  be  best  supplied  by  the  syringe.  A 
sharp  watch  must  be  kept  where  woodlice  abound, 
as  these  ]jests  sometimes  eat  holes  clean  through 
the  eyes  before  their  presence  is  detected. 

Forming  new  borders. — Where  this  operation 
is  necessary,  it  should  not  be  postponed  until 
press  of  work  necessitates  it  being  carried  out  in 
a  hurried  or  careless  manner.  Drainage  is  a  jioint 
of  paramount  importance,  but  as  regards  this  no 
rule  can  be  laid  down.  Where  the  site  of  the 
border  is  clay  or  approaching  to  it,  concrete  is 
needed  to  ensure  an  escape  from  the  evils  of  water 
rising  into  the  border,  and  to  prevent  the  roots 
from  jjenetrating  into  the  bad  subsoil.  In  cold, 
low-lying  districts,  the  dei^th  of  outside  border 
should  not  exceed  2^  feet  at  back,  and,  gradually 
diminishing  towards  the  front,  should  not  be 
deeper  than  2  feet  at  that  point.  After  the 
natuial  soil  has  been  removed  and  previous  to 
laying  on  the  concrete,  a  drain  should  be  carried 
along  the  front  of  the  intended  border  at  some  G 
inches  below  the  general  level.  This  should  have 
an  outlet  of  a  safe  and  reliable  character,  and 
should  receive  a  good  covering  of  stones  or  bricks. 
Nine  inches  of  brickbats  should  also  be  laid  upon 
the  surface  of  the  concrete,  which  should  be  .3 
inches  thick,  and  have  a  good  fall  from  the  wall 
of  the  vinery  to  the  main  drain  already  re- 
ferred to.  Should  there  be  the  slightest  proba- 
bility of  the  roots  finding  their  way  into  any  un- 
congenial quarters,  walls  4|  inches  thick  should 
be  erected  as  a  preventive.  Where  the  subsoil  is 
.sand  or  gravel,  the  necessity  of  artificial  drainage 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  For  early  forcing  I 
prefer  an  inside  border,  as  then  the  roots  are  more 
on  an  equality  with  the  foliage  as  regards  tempe- 
rature, and  so  work  in  more  thorough  unison  than 
when  the  roots  occuiiy  an  outside  border.  The 
compost  I  prefer  is  to  add  to  every  ten  cartloads 
of  good  holding  loam,  cut  if  possible  from  a  deer 
or  sheei)  pasture,  three  loads  of  mortar  rubble, 
i  owt.  of  horse-hoof  parings,  and  one  cartload  of 
decomposed  cow  manure.  The  hoof  parings  come 
into  action  much  sooner  than  bones  and  are  a 
powerful  stimulant.  If  parings  cannot  be  pro- 
cured, horn  shavings  may  be  substituted.  Turves 
grass  side  downwards  should  be  placed  over  the 
drainage  to  prevent  the  soil  from  choking  it. 
Beware  of  loose  borders,  as  they  encourage  the 
roots  to  travel  to  the  limits  of  their  area  in  a 
minimum  of  time  ;  whereas  firm  borders,  made 
[liecemeal,  keep  the  roots  at  home,  and  each  new 
addition  being  sweet  and  fresh,  increases  the 
vigour  and  fruitfulness  of  the  Vines  just  at  the 
time  when  they  stand  most  in  need  of  it. 

Pines. — The  general  batch  of  Queens,  which 
has  remained  quiet  since  October,  must  now  be 
taken  in  hand  with  a  view  to  their  furnishing 
ripe  fruit  in  July.  If,  according  to  jirevious 
instructions,  plenty  of  Oak  or  Beech  leaves  has 
been  carted  home  and  a  portion  prepared  by 
occa.sional  turning,  beds  in  which  the  old  material 
has  become  exhausted  may  be  emptied  and  at 
once  refilled.  All  spare  hands  should  assist  in 
the  work,  as  if  the  plants  are  allowed  to  remain 
without  bottom  heat  for  several  days,  the  roots 
may  receive  a  check,  from  which  they  will  not 
readily  recover.  The  bed  being  in  readiness, 
plunging  may  be  proceeded  with,  or,  better  still, 
half-plunging,  completing  the  process  in  a  fort- 
night's time.  Where  the  beds  need  no  renewal, 
all  that  is  re(|uisite  is  to  see  that  the  pots  are 
level,  and  if  the  bed  has  subsided  a  little,  aild  a 
few  fresh  leaves  to  the  surface.  The  balls  nmst 
now  be  moistened  with  warm  diluted  li(|uid  from 
the  farmyard,  and  as  the  first  application  will 
pass  rapidly  through  the  pots,  a  second  must  be 
given.  Avoid  saturation  however,  or  this,  coupled 
with  inr'i'cased  heat,  ni;iy  cause  new  growth  in- 
stead of  fruit  to  start  from  the  centre,  (ienerally 
speaking,  a  few  will  thus  start  into  growtli,  which 
is  an  advantage,  as  they  sujiply  fruit  in  August 
or  September,  when  Queens  are  getting  scarce. 
A  bottom  heat  of  H'l'  will  suffice  until  the  fruit 
jiasses  out  of  llower,  when,  with  long  days  and 
]iowerful  sunshine,  ilo'  may  be  aimed  at.     Over- 


head syringing  must  for  the  present  be  a\oided, 
evaporating  |)ans  and  sprinkled  floors  alone 
supplying  the  moisture.  Maintain  a  night  top- 
heat  of  do'  or  70'  on  mild  nights,  and  72'  to  75° 
by  day,  admitting  a  chink  of  air  when,  from  sun 
heat,  the  mercury  touches  80°.  Avoid  sudden 
flushes  of  cold  air  at  all  times,  working  con- 
tinually on  the  "give  and  take"  iirinciple,  as, 
although  the  evil  results  of  carelessness  in  this 
matter  are  not  visible  at  the  moment,  they  will 
be  apparent  when  the  time  of  maturity  arrives. 

SrcfEssioN  Pines. — From  now  onwards  till 
potting  time  arrives,  in  March,  these  must  be 
regularly  examined  and  the  roots  kept  in  a  moist 
condition  ;  the  neglect  of  this  may  result  in  every 
one  of  the  plants  fruiting  prematurely,  instead  of 
starting  into  growth  in  spring. 

J.  Cr.wvford. 


PLANTS  AND  FLOWEFvS  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

BuLES  IN  THE  coNSERV.iToKY. — This  structure 
should  now  be  assuming  a  gay  aspect,  the  bulbs 
(amongst  other  things)  being  the  leading  feature. 
Forced  flowers  of  all  kinds  are  very  popular, 
but  none,  perhaps,  ai-e  more  deservedly  so  than 
those  of  bulbs.  There  is  now  such  a  choice,  too, 
of  these,  consisting  of  varieties  which  are  so 
amenable  to  early  forcing.  What  a  change  has 
come  over  the  culture  of  Narcissi  since  the  advent 
of  the  finer  forms  of  the  Daffodil  !  A  few  years 
ago  hardly  anj'one  amongst  us  would  have 
thought  of  for'cing  our  old  friend,  the  double 
Dattbdil,  more  particularly  to  think  of  having  it 
in  good  condition  by  the  middle  of  January. 
This  is,  howe%er,  an  accomijlished  f ;  c  ,  and  I  for 
one  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  interest  that  has 
been  concentrated  upon  Daftbdil  culture  during 
the  past  few  years.  No  better  flowers  for  use 
either  in  a  cut  .state  or  as  pot  plants  have  been 
brought  into  prominent  notice  for  man}-  years  than 
the  riiore  showy  Daffodils.  When  once  their  cul- 
ture, or,  as  I  ought  more  correctly  to  say,  their 
forcing,  is  understood  (for  their  cultui-e  is  generally 
known  as  being  comparatively  an  easy  matter  ; 
whereas,  it  is  easy  to  fail  in  the  forcing  because 
of  the  non-observance  of  natural  laws),  then  the 
only  difficulty  in  the  way  is  removed.  Time  must 
be  given  for  root-action  ;  therefore  if  not  jjotted 
as  earl}'  as  possible,  it  is  useless  to  look  for  good 
results.  Not  needing  a  supply  at  present  for 
the  conservatory,  the  flowers  have  been  cut  as 
they  open,  a  few  dozen  at  the  time,  during  the 
past  three  weeks,  ^^'hether  used,  however,  in  a 
cut  state  or  upon  the  plant,  this  fine  old  kind 
lasts  so  remarkably  well,  being  at  the  same  time 
so  cheaj)  to  purchase,  that  it  is  to  me  somewhat 
of  a  wonder  that  more  of  it  is  not  grown  in  pots, 
but  its  use  must  assuredly  advance.  My  plan  is 
to  force  very  steadily  at  first,  the  bulbs  being 
wrown  in  boxes  specially  for  cutting  at  this 
season  ;  the  earliest  of  these  were  stood  upon 
bricks  jjlaced  upon  the  hot-water  ])ipes  in  a  houfe 
where  there  w  as  top  and  bottom  air  night  and  day, 
even  when  frosty  outside.  Under  this  plan  they 
came  on  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner  without 
the  foliage  getting  too  much  of  a  start  of  the 
flower-spikes.  Another  fine  bullj  for  early  forcing 
is  the  pure  white  form  of  Narcissus  (!rand 
Monar-que.  It  is  as  great  an  advance  upon  Snow- 
flake  as  this  latter  is  upon  the  old  Paper-white: 
the  type  (Grand  Monai(iue)  is  also  excellent  for 
early "flowei-ing.  One  of  the  best  i-rd  Tulips  now 
in  flower  by  forcing  is  Vermilion  Biilli.'int  :  it  is 
so  reliable  and  lasts  so  well,  having  w hat  is  most 
essential  —  large  bold  flowers,  supported  well 
above  the  foliage  ujion  stout  footstalks.  Without 
anything  else  in  the  way  of  bulbs  just  now, 
what  a  beautiful  combination  the  foregoing  will 
give.  But  then  there  is  in  addition  the  Human 
llyaeinths,  ever-  useful,  as  well  as  what  is  more 
of  a  str-anger,  the  straw-coloured  French  Hya- 
cinths, which  either  in  combinafion  with  or  suc- 
cession to  the  Roman  ar-e  a  decided  ac(|uisilion. 
Of  blue  Hyacinths,  one  of  the  bes(  at  the  pr-csent 
time  is  Argus,  a  deep  blue,  with  a  distinct  white 
eye  and  a  long  spike  :  Baron  van  Tuyll,  a  bright 
blue,  with  a  bold  spike  ;  and  Grand  Vedette,  an 
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azure  blue,  very  reliable  as  an  early  variety,  are 
also  excellent  kinds.  Of  the  pure  white  kinds, 
Grand  Vedette  is  the  best  thus  early  ;  of  the 
rose-coloured,  fiigantea  is  always  attractive  by 
■  reason  of  its  massive  spikes  ;  and  of  the  pinks. 
Norma  with  its  fine  large  bells  is  one  of  the  best. 
The  foregoing  are  all  single  varieties,  the  only 
double  kind  well  suited  to  early  flowering  being 
La  Tour  d'Auvergne.  The  foregoing  will  for  the 
present  give  sufiieient  variety-.  To  the  Tulips, 
however,  might  be  added  the  Tournesols  (red  and 
yellow  and  the  golden  yellow  varieties)  as  the 
best  of  the  doubles,  and  Canary  Bird,  a  rich  clear 
yellow,  with  Le  Matelas,  white,  with  a  flush  of 
rose  upon  each  petal. 

Turning  to  other  bulbs,  there  are  the  Lache- 
nalias,  which  if  not  already  actually  in  flower  will 
in  most  cases  be  sufficiently  advanced  to  be  at- 
tractive ;  this  is  an  essential  projierty  possessed 
by  these  ever  useful  spring  bulbous  [)lants.  Forced 
Lilies  of  the  ^'alley  are  invariably  appreciated, 
but  it  is  not  advisable  to  use  them  freely  in  the 
conservatory  just  yet.  The  present  supply  is 
mainly  had  from  single  crowns  :  these  being 
forced  into  flower  in  a  high  and  moist  temjiera- 
ture  do  not  last  so  well  in  a  cool  house  when  fully 
e.xpanded  ;  hence  the  result  is  in  a  measure  dis- 
appointing. A  few  weeks  later  on  the  clumps  of 
this  Lily  will  be  easily  had  in  good  condition  ; 
these  will  last  much  better  from  the  simple  fact 
that  they  have  a  far  larger  amoiuit  of  roots  from 
which  to  draw  nourishment,  not  having  lost  these 
in  the  process  of  sorting  and  disintegration  to 
secure  the  prominent  crowns.  Forced  Lilies  of 
the  Valley  are  always  welcome,  but  the  earlier 
ones  will  keej)  better  when  cut  than  they  will 
upon  the  plants.  In  this  waj-  and  as  an  occa- 
sional pot  plant  with  a  good  surfacing  of  Mo.ss 
they  can  be  used  in  the  house.  Bulbs  as  they  go 
out  of  flower  should  in  all  reliable  cases  be  \>ve- 
served  for  outdoor  planting.  Roman  Hyacinths 
cannot  be  depended  on,  nor  can  the  earliest  of  the 
Narcissi,  as  the  Paper-white,  but  the  rest.  Hya- 
cinths, Tulips,  and  Daffodils,  should  all  be  turned 
to  the  best  account  for  any  available  spot  outside, 
being  planted  as  soon  as  the  frosts  are  over. 

Grower. 
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THE  GARDEN  OF  JAPAN.* 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  hear  too  much  of  Japan 
and  of  the  Japanese  love  of  flowers  and  gardens, 
and  this  book  is  an  especially  delightful  one, 
being,  in  fact,  a  diary  written  in  that  country 
during  the  }-ear  189(1. 

The  gaiden  story  begins  on  New  Year's  Eve, 
with  its  Pine  and  Bamboo  Ijranches  arranged 
before  each  door,  while  indoors  are  Jonquils  and 
plants  or  branches  of  both  the  red  and  golden - 
berried  Nandina  ;  there  is  also  a  pink-berried 
Loranthus  or  Mistletoe,  and  the  tiny  d«arf  trees 
of  Prunus  Mume  with  its  tiny  pink  or  white  buds 
opening  into  flowers.  The  Pine,  the  Bamboo, 
and  the  early  blossoming  Plum  are  ^^•hat  the 
Japanese  folk  speak  of  as  "the  "three  friends  of 
winter,"  and  .-ire  used  as  presents  bearing  the 
good  wishes  of  the  season,  the  Pine  for  longevity, 
the  Bamboo  for  uprightness,  and  the  Plum  for 
sweetness  and  light. 

Here  in  England,  where  Herriek  and  Shake- 
speare, and  Wordsworth  and  .Shelley  have  sung 
to  us  most  sweetly  of  our  flowers,  and  I'speciuUy 
sweetly  of  our  native  ones,  we  may  be  .said,  as 
Mr.  Piggott  indeed  observes,  to  "take  all  our 
wealth  of  flower,  form  and  beauty  for  granted  ; 
but  in  Japan  it  is  different,  each  seasonable  bud, 
or  leaf,  or  blossom  being  there  eagerly  looked 
for  in  its  due  season,  and  then  its  advent  is 
"actually  greeted  with  a  solemn  and  becoming 
reverence,''    and    with    an     active     appreciation 

*  "The  GarJen  of  Japan:  A  Year's  Diary  of  its 
Flowers."  By  F.  T.  Pij.'(,'ott,  with  four  pit^lnre^  by 
Alfred  East.  George  Allea  :  London,  and  Orpington, 
Kent. 


rather  than  with  our  colder  and  passive  western 
content.  One  especial  feature  in  Japanese  gar- 
dening is  thealmosttotalabsenceof  the  glasshouses 
or  conservatories  so  common  with  us,  and  yet 
flowers  and  bud-laden  twigs  and  elegant  leafage 
are  obtainable  in  tpiantity  all  the  year  round. 
Even  in  winter,  when  trees  are  bare  and  turf 
apparently  brown  and  sere,  and  the  sub-tropical 
Palms  and  Baiuvnas  or  Musas  arc  quaintly 
swaddled  up  from  the  cold  winds  and  frost  in 
straw  coverings,  even  then  there  is  an  ample 
suppl}'  of  green  and  fresh  Pine  and  Bamboo 
l:>r'anches,  a  stray  Camellia  or  two,  and  gnarled 
Plum  branches  are  sold  in  the  fairs  or  markets  to 
be  cariied  indoors  and  so  arranged  in  water  or 
lumps  of  clay,  so  that  eventually  nearly  every 
bud  appears,  and  finally  the  whole  bough  is  like 
a  snow  wreath,  so  thick  and  well  set  is  its  blos- 
soming. The  arrangement  of  cut  flowers  is  quite 
an  art  in  Japan,  where  it  has  indeed  been  re- 
duced to  an  arbitrary  system  with  a  woi-d  and  a 
meaning  for  every  twist  of  stem,  or  bud  and  leaf, 
as  duly  se'  forth  in  Mr.  Condor's  elaborate  work 
on  "  The  Flowers  of  Japan  and  the  Art  of  Floral 
Arrangement." 

In  February  the  .Japanese  folk  get  snow  and 
slush,  and  the  dry  and  driving  north-east  winds 
of  January  are  often  succeeded  by  cold  and 
drenching  rains.  The  Nankin  Plum  or  Chimonan- 
thus  opens  its  first  fragrant  flowers,  and  the  flower- 
shops  are  full  of  well-laudded  branches  of  Plums 
— buds  everywhere  ;  buds  which,  as  the  Japanese 
themselves  say,  "  will  never  see  the  leaves."  Here 
they  are — Plum  buds.  Cherry  buds.  Peach  and 
Almond,  Camellia  and  Magnolia  buds,  and  every 
sort  and  shape  of  catkin  or  vegetable  tassel  that 
Nature  has  devised. 

With  the  warmer  days  of  March  comes  the 
greater  outburst  of  leaf  and  flower,  as  with  us, 
and  now  is  the  festival  of  Plum  and  Pyrus,  to  be 
followed  in  April  by  the  Peaches,  Magnolias  and 
the  snowdrift-like  masses  of  Cherry  blossom  every- 
where. Kerria  japonica  shows  its  gold  rosettes, 
and  from  the  lawn  grass  in  odd  corners  there  is 
the  curious  upspringing  of  the  young  slioots  of 
the  Bamboo,  of  which  an  illustration  is  given  on 
page  27.  The  balmy  breath  of  siiring  is  over 
flower  and  tree  ;  the  gold-fish  are  happy  again  in 
their  summer  quarters  :  Epimediums,  Aquilegias, 
and  Magnolias  are  blooming,  and  in  a  sheltered 
corner  the  fan-leaved  Japan  Lady's  Slipper  opens 
its  quaint  flowers. 

May  comes  in  like  the  queen  of  summer-tide, 
with  her  brocaded  mantle  of  Tree  Pitony  and 
Iris  and  dangling  wreaths  of  white  and  mauve 
Wistaria  and  the  elegant  flower-crowned  stems  of 
Lilies,  and  then,  of  course,  come  the  Roses,  and 
the  Rose  fair  is  one  of  the  sweetest  and  prettiest 
of  all  the  flower  fairs  of  the  year.  But  the  Wis 
taria  is  a  miracle  of  graceful  beauty,  dangling 
everywhere  in  greatest  profusion.  There  is  some 
thing  about  this  plant  that  puzzles  the  western 
mind,  and  the  (piestion  is.  Does  the  Wistaria  ever 
reach  to  aught  like  its  fullest  and  freest  and  best 
development  outside  Japan?  I  have  seen  it  lovely 
in  Paris,  covering  walls,  house  fronts,  galiles  and 
iron  railings  with  its  dense  masses  of  purple  La 
burnum-like  flowers,  but  nothing  in  Europe 
so  far  as  we  have  either  seen  or  heard,  comes  up 
to  its  exuberant  beauty  as  seen  in  Japanese  gar- 
dens. To  see  the  Wistarias  really  happy  and 
regal  in  their  beauty  one  must  visit,  as  it  seems, 
the  Temple  gardens  at  Kamiedo,  "where  the 
white  and  the  lilac  varieties  grow  in  astounding 
profusion  !  '  Mr.  Piggott  is  by  no  means  the 
first  traveller  to  tell  us  of  the  luxuriance  of  this 
shrub,  and  his  verdict  is  as  follows  : — 

The  racemes  of  lilac  flowers  are  rarely  over  les.s  tliiin 
3  fie",  and  oftm  '>  i^iit  long,  and  thoy  hang  down 
from  the  trellis-work  in  a  dense  ma.ss  cjf  colour. 

A  native  poet  writes  : — 

The  reflection  in  the  lake  below  makes  it  look  as  if 
from  its  bottom  there  also  grew  a  harvest  of  fl  nvers. 
.  .  .  .  Under  the  n  any  trellis9s  the  wc.rld  sits  and 
tips  its  tiny  cups  of  tea,  gazes  at  the  fish  in  the  ponds, 
wonders  at  the  beauty  of  the  flowery  tassels  overliead, 
and  laughs  at  the  unsuccessful  attempts  of  others  to 
get  gracefully  over  the  semi-circular  bridge.    Then  the 


frivolous  maiden  buys  herself  a  new  hairpin  with  pen- 
dent Wistaria  in  memory  of  the  pleasant  day.  The 
hite  Wi-taria  (VV.  brachybotrys)  has  lai-ger  flowers, 
but  much  shorter  racemes  than  the  lilac,  and  i.s  not  of 
ai'ch  free  habit ;  used  as  a  dwarf  tree  for  the  house  it  is 
exceedingly  haud-ome. 

The  last  paragraph  anent  the  white  variety 
contains  a  hint  for  some  of  us,  but  what  as- 
tonishes me,  as  it  has  done  many  others,  is  the 
great  length  of  the  racemes  of  Wistaria  l)lossom 
as  aljove  described.  Fancy  a  single  wreath  of 
flowers  3  feet  to  .">  feet  in  length,  nearly  as  long  as 
a  man  !  After  a  little  experience  of  the  lilac  Wis- 
taria in  Europe,  I  confess  that  I  do  not  under- 
stand it  at  all.  Is  it  some  secret  of  extra  nutrition, 
some  fetish  of  concocted  manures,  or  is  it  a  case  of  a 
particular  seedling  variety  ?  In  a  word,  we  have 
either  something  to  learn  or  something  to  gain,  or 
both  to  learn  and  to  obtain  from  our  friends  the 
gardeners  of  Ja])an.  Perhaps  Mr.  J.  H.  Veitch, 
Mr.  C.  Maries,  Mr.  Woodall,  Mr.  Alfred  Par- 
sons, ilr.  Ernest  Hart,  or  some  other  garden- 
loving  pilgiim  to  Japan  will  throw  a  little  light 
on  this  question  of  the  W'istaria  bearing  flower- 
spikes  3  feet  to  5  feet  long. 

Mr.  Piggott  tells  us  that  the  Japanese  market 
gardeners  have  a  regular  succession  of  flower  fairs 
to  attend  with  their  beautiful  produce,  and  to 
which  they  bring  not  only  dnarf  anrl  dainty  pot 
or  vase  plants,  but  large  shrubs,  and  even  small 
trees. 

With  this  perpe  ual  round  of  markets  or  fairs  the 
house  in  Japan  never  need  be  without  if  s  budded  branch 
or  pot  of  flowers.  To  the  foreigner  these  marts  give 
EOme  insight  into  the  astonishing  skill  in  transplanting 
as  well  as  in  simply  planting  which  these  Eastern  gar- 
deners possess.  Nothing  is  too  b'Lr  to  m!;)ve  ;  they  know 
the  best  times  and  seasons  for  doing  it,  and  their  me- 
thods are  always  successful.  Transplanting  to  them 
is  quite  as  much  in  the  day's  work  as  the  planting  of 
a  garden.  The  law  and  ctistom  even  have  grown  up  side 
by  side  in  Japan.  Under  the  old  law,  which  is  un- 
changed, trees  and  shrubs  are  movables  and  belong  to 
the  tC'  ant  who  planted  them;  they  are  a  part  of  the 
slender  s'ock  of  household  goods  which  he  takes  with 
him  in  his  frequent  migrations.  At  certain  times  of 
the  year  wliole  copses  come  upon  you,  climbing  up  the 
hills  and  wandering  through  the  streets. 

In  early  Juno  comes  "grass-cutting  on  the 
lawns  at  the  rate  of  about  four  square  yards  or 
less  per  man  per  day."  Then  of  the  summer 
flowers,  the  Lilies,  and  Irises,  and  Pinks,  and  Roses, 
&c.,  there  is  no  keeping  account,  but  Iris  japonica 
is  everywhere  by  the  waysides,  and  there  are  a 
blaze  and  shimmer  of  the  purple-petalled  I.  tec- 
torum  high  up  on  the  roofs  of  the  cottages,  where 
they  glisten  in  the  sun,  just  as  does  Iris  german- 
ica  on  the  mud-ridged,  thatched  houses  in  Nor- 
mandy in  April  or  May.  This  peculiar  planting 
of  Irises  in  mid-air  is  a  curious  and  wide  custom, 
seemingl}'  a  primitive  acknowledgment  of  a  power 
superior  to  our  own,  a  power  that  will  protect 
living  things,  whether  plant  or  stork  or  swallow, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

June  comes  with  its  sunny  days;  the  Hari  Kori 
or  "  beautiful  ditch "  becomes  radiant  with 
myriads  of  the  sword  leaves  and  gorgeous  out- 
spread flowers  of  Iris  K:empferi,  followed  by 
masses  of  Hydrangea,  ami  these  by  the  Plantain 
Lilies  or  Funkias.  Then  in  July  and  early 
August  the  chaste  white-blossomed  Stuartia 
pseudo-Camellia  becomes  a  pretty  slirub  on  the 
hillsides,  and  the  glowing  Lychnis  and  pale 
Hyilrangeas  and  blue  Monkshoods  are  aglow 
under  the  Pine  trees  :  and,  greatest  of  all,  the 
wild  flowers  of  Japan,  Lilium  auratum,  opens  its 
scented  stars  amongst  the  fluttering  Bamboos 
everywhere.  Then  in  all  the  heat  and  first 
autumn  flush  of  August  come  the  beautiful 
"  Morning  Glories  "or  Convolvuli  of  many  colours, 
and  those  most  superb  of  all,  the  water  flower.s 
in  the  pools  and  ditches  of  the  garden,  the  Sacred 
Lily  of  Buddha  (Nelumliium  speciosum),  and  the 
beauty  and  freshness  of  its  leaves  and  flowers  no 
words  can  ever  dcscrilie.  On  our  Lady's  Day 
the  fichls  between  Tokio  and  Yokohama  are 
resplendent  with  the  ciim.son  flowers  of  Lycoris 
radiata.  It  is  a  curious  flower  like  a  huge  red 
spider  surrounded  by  a  wreath  of  golden  stamens, 
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but  it  is  a  fateful  fiower  to  the  Japanese,  the 
emblem  of  death,  and  to  fated  to  be  untouched 
on  tlie  plains,  and  never  to  lie  bi-ought  near  to 
the  house  or  garden.  Then  there  is  a  cessation 
of  constant  bloom  ;  the  winds  sere  the  Salisburia 
lea\-es,  and  the  Maples  grow  resplendent  under 
the  autunmal  sunshine,  and  then  in  comes  Novem- 
ber with  its  feast  of  Chrysanthemums,  the  last 
great  flower  harvest  and  festi\-al  of  the  year. 

"  Let  llie  em|]eror  live  for  ever  ;  may  he  .see  the 
Chrysanthemum  cup  go  round  autumn  after 
autumn  for  a  thousand  years  !  "  The  Chrysanthe- 
mum is  not  the  queen  of  autumn  in  Japan,  but  is 
there  designated  the  last  of  the  "  Four  gentle- 
men" (Shi-kunsi)  so  called  for  the  (lualities  for 
which  they  are  typical.  The  four  are,  .Mume,  the 
Plum— vigour,  by  reason  of  its  being  the  first 
flower  to  brave  the  snows  and  its  sweetness ; 
Ran,  the  Orchis— grace  in  adversity,  for  it 
]3reserves  all  its  elegance,  though  it  grows  wild  on 
the  mountains;  Tak^,  the  Bamboo—uprightness; 
and  Kiku,  the  Chrysanthemum,  the  emblem  of 
a  distinguished  Chinese  official,  To-yemei,  who 
many  centuries  ago  retired  from  the  service  of 
the  government  on  account  of  its  corrupted 
character. 

I  regret  to  say  the  illustrations  of  this  book 
are  not  at  all  etiual  to  its  subject  or  style.  The  hard- 
ness, blackness  and  untruth  of  tone  shown  by 
them  would  be  difficult  to  match  even  in  comic 
papers  of  the  lowest  class.  An  illustration  of  a 
Wistaria  in  this  book  might  just  as  well  be 
labelled  one  of  a  trijie  shop.  Unha])pily,  this  sort 
of  work  is  very  connnon  in  books  of  the  day, 
and  as  many  do  not  look  back  to  what  true 
engraving  meant,  we  often  hear  of  the  present 
process  age  spoken  of  as  a  great  improvement ! 
These  illustrations  are  no  doubt  generally  the 
jiublisher's  business,  and  one  can  only  regret  that 
publishers  do  not  see  the  grossness  and  badness 
in  every  way  of  some  of  the  present  substitutes 
for  engraving.  F.  W.  Bukeidge. 
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GLOBE  ARTICHOKES. 

This  vegetable  appears  to  have  become  nioi-e 
IKipular  of  late  years,  and  the  gardener  is  re- 
quired to  produce  them  tlirough  as  long  a  season 
as  possible.  In  order  to  have  them  very  early 
it  is  necessary  to  take  off'  some  of  the  suckers 
or  side  slioots  in  the  autunm  and  grow  them 
in  pots  in  a  cold  frame  through  tlie  winter.  If 
these  are  potted  up  in  September  into  0-ineli 
pots,  and  afterwards  ])lunge.t  in  the  open 
ground  and  allowed  to  remain  tliere  so  long  as 
the  weather  is  mild,  they  will  grow  strong. 
When  there  is  danger  of  their  being  injured 
tlirough  frost,  they  should  be  ren;oved  to  a 
cold  frame  where  they  can  be  protected.  By 
the  following  Ajiril  tliey  will  have  nuide  strong 
jilants  and  be  well  rooted.  If  a  piece  of  ground 
has  been  previously  prepared  by  being  deej)ly 
Jug  and  given  a  liberal  dressing  of  manure,  the 
jjlauts  may  be  put  out  4  feet  a])art  each  way.  If 
well  looked  after,  these  will  give  a  sujiply  of  fine 
heads  before  those  that  were  left  in  the  ojien 
ground  all  winter  have  turned  in.  A  portion 
of  those  that  have  witlistood  the  winter  .shoulil 
be  lifte<l  aljout  the  second  week  in  April,  and 
some  of  the  l)est  and  strongest  suckers  should 
be  taken  oil  for  making  another  plantation. 
Tliree  of  the.m;  should  be  i)lanted  in  a  triangular 
manner  to  form  a  clumji.  The  advantage  of 
planting  tliem  in  threes  is  two-fold.  In  the 
first  instance,  three  strong  stems  will  be  sent 
up  from  tlieni  the  tir.st  season  instead  of  one  ; 
in  the  second  i>laee,  there  are  Jio  blanks 
tlirimgh  any  failing  to  make  a  start.  Tlic 
clusters  sliould  be  jilanted  about  4  feet  apart 
each  way,  so  that  the  foliage  may  have  room  to 
develop.     On  cold,  heavy  soil  and  in  low-lying 


places  it  is  necessaiy  to  plant  on  gi-ound  some- 
what raised,  so  that  the  water  may  not  hang 
aljout  the  roots  so  much  in  winter,  for  this  has 
a  tendency  to  rot  the  young  growths.  The 
suckers  that  are  taken  off  and  planted  out  in 
April  will  require  constant  attention  till  they 
are  well  established,  particularly  if  the  weather 
.should  be  hot  and  dry,  for  the  Artichoke  is  a 
moisture-loving  subject,  and  as  tlie  suckers  will 
not  have  many  roots,  some  of  them  may  fail 
to  make  a  start,  or  will  be  such  a  long 
time  in  doing  so  that  they  will  not  flower. 
It  will  thcreftire  be  well  to  water  them  every 
evening  till  they  have  a  good  hold  of  the  soil. 
When  they  have  made  a  start  to  grow,  manure 
water  should  be  given  once  a  week  till  the  heads 
are  ready  for  use.  The  roots  that  were  not 
lifted  should  have  the  soil  taken  from  round 
them  about  the  first  week  in  April  or  earlier  if 
the  season  be  mild  and  the  plants  are  forward. 
.■^11  growths  should  be  removed,  except  five  or 
six.  On  some  roots  it  may  be  well  to  select 
the  strongest  and  most  forward,  while  on  others 
the  most  backward  should  be  allowed  to  remain. 
In  this  way  a  more  regular  and  even  supply  of 
fine  heads  will  be  produced.  When  all  those 
suckers  that  are  not  required  for  forming  the 
clump  have  been  removed,  the  holes  should  be 
filled  up  round  the  plants  with  light,  rich  soil 
to  encourage  them  to  root  freely.  Should  extra 
fine  heads  be  re(iuired,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
remove  all  except  the  centre  one  on  each  stem 
before  they  get  to  the  size  of  an  egg,  with  the 
oliject  of  concentrating  all  the  energy  of  the 
plant  in  the  one  left.  The  plants  will  be 
greatly  benefited  by  watering  with  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  superphosphate  at 
the  rate  of  2  lbs.  of  each  to  thirty-six  gallons 
of  water,  but  these  should  not  be  allowed  to 
touch  the  foliage.  In  some  places  on  light 
soils  there  is  no  need  for  protection  in  winter, 
but  on  cold,  heavy  land,  sucli  as  1  have  to  deal 
with  in  this  district  (Sussex),  the  foliage  is  cut 
down  by  the  first  severe  frost,  so  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  jirotect  the  crowns  in  some  way.  The 
best  thing  I  have  found  for  this  purjtose  is  some 
dry  leaves  2>uslied  in  amongst  the  stems  in  No- 
vember, covering  the  ground  round  tlie  roots 
with  them  and  afterwards  jiutting  a  little  rough 
litter  of  some  kind  on  the  top  of  the  leaves  to 
prevent  high  winds  from  blowing  them  about. 
If  a  few  fresh  rows  are  planted  each  season  and 
plants  for  a  row  or  two  are  protected  and 
brought  forward  in  a  cold  frame,  in  addition  to 
two  or  three  rows  of  old  plants  lelt,  the  supjily 
will  be  extended  over  a  long  period.  The  cul- 
tivator must  be  guided  by  the  number  of  each 
he  will  require,  so  as  to  supply  the  demand.  A 
(piick-growing  crop  of  some  kind  may  be  taken 
off  the  ground  between  the  newly-planted  rows, 
as  this  would  be  cleared  away  liefcu-e  the  foliage 
of  the  Artichokes  interfered  with  it.  When 
plants  are  raised  from  seed,  the  liest  plan  is  to 
grow  them  in  rows  about  2  feet  apart  the  first 
season.  The  worthless  ones  can  then  be  weeded 
out. — H.  C.  Prinsbp,  Buxted  Park,  Udrfidd. 

Raising   Globe   Artichokes   from   seed   is 

a  very  unsatisfactory  process,  as  pointed  out 
by  "A.  Y."  (page  K).  Many  growers  who 
have  been  unfortunate  enough  to  lose  their 
stock  during  severe  winters  have  found  this  out  to 
tlieir  cost.  Seedlings  do  not  come  atall  true  ;  the 
])ercenlage  of  bad  forms  is  high,  and  unle.-^s  ex- 
(•optional  means  are  taken  to  raise  them  early,  the 
crop  for  the  first  year  is  sure  to  be  late,  (ilolie 
Artichokes,  unless  well  protected,  sulTcr  greatly  in 
severe  winters.  The  best  protecting  material  is 
well-.saved  Blacken  wliich  has  been  cut  when 
fairly  young,  before  the  stems  have  got  at  all 
hard.  The  Bracken  .•should  not  be  placed  imme- 
diately on  the  crowns,  but  should  be  built  u]i  well 
around  them,  or  two  or  three  arched  sticks  might 


be  bent  over  the  crowns  and  covered  with  the 
Bracken.  By  adopting  this  plan,  the  pilants  will 
come  through  severe  weather  quite  safely.  An- 
other great  ad\-antage  is  that  the  growth 'will  be 
made  early  and  Globe  Artichokes  can  never  be  got 
too  early.  The  best  form  of  this  plant  that  I 
grow  is  a  grey,  woolly  and  much  cut-leaved 
variety.  The  heads  from  this  are  not  remarkably 
large,  but  very  solid  and  heavy  in  proportion  to 
their  size.  Very  green -leaved  forms  are  seldom 
good  ;  even  when  the  heads  are  large  they  are 
generally  loosely  built  and  light.— J.  C.  T. 

I    was    interested    in    the    note    on    the 

above  (page  52),  as  "A.  Y.'s"  experience  is 
the  same  as  my  own  as  regards  seedlings. 
tJlobe  Artichokes  when  raised  from  seed  give 
a  large  percentage  of  useless  plants.  The 
worst  part  is  they  cannot  be  weeded  out  till  the 
flower-heads  appear,  so  that  a  season  is  lost.  I 
would  advise  those  who  ha\e  a  good  strain  to  try 
and  periietuate  it  bj'  suokeis.  I  have  tried  the 
plan  advised  by  "  S.  H.  B.,"  and  find  it  the  best, 
but  tho.se  who  have  not  com  enience  in  the  early 
winter  for  jiot  ])lants  or  suckers  would  find  it  a 
simple  matter  to  lift  a  few  old  stools  and  place  in 
any  place  free  from  frost  and  drip. — G.  W.  S. 


Parisian  Forcing  Carrot.—  Last  season  I 
grew  tliis  in  frames  as  the  earliest  variety,  and 
it  has  much  to  recommend  it.  I  used  to  grow  the 
French  Forcing,  which  was,  till  the  advent  of 
Parisian  Forcing,  the  leading  variety  for  frame 
work.  The  Parisian  much  resembles  the  older 
form;  indeed,  from  close  observation,  I  should  say 
it  is  a  selection.  It  is  several  days  in  advance  of 
the  older  form  and  a  little  longer  and  thicker. 
If  the  two  varieties  be  so\\n  together,  the  newer 
form  comes  in  first,  and  is  a  more  fleshy  root. 
For  frame  culture  I  would  advise  the  newer  kind. 
To  succeed  this  there  is  another  form  of  French 
introduction,  the  Early  Nantes.  This  is  larger 
than  those  named,  but  one  of  the  very  best  of  the 
stump-rooted  kinds,  and  s]iecially  suitable  for 
sowing  on  a  warm  border  or  in  frames.  Those 
who  cannot  grow  very  early  roots  may  rel\'  upon 
the  last-named.     It  is  excellent  for  general  use. — 

(i.   WVTlIES. 

A  good  Broad  Bean.— One  of  the  finest 
Beans  sent  out  is  undoubtedly  Bunv'ard's  Prize- 
taker  Longpod.  This  varietj'  originated  near 
Roches-ter,  and  has  been  in  commerce  sufficiently 
long  for  its  merits  to  be  tested.  There  are 
serious  objections  to  coarse  vegetables,  and  in 
many  instances  rightly  so,  but  size  in  exhibition 
vegetables  counts  in  severe  competition,  jirovided 
the  quality  is  not  inferior.  This  variety  is  ditt'erent 
from  some  of  the  large  Beans  of  tlie  Mammoth 
type,  as,  unlike  the  latter,  the  pod  is  well  filled 
with  at  least  .seven  to  eight  Beans,  and  is  not  a 
mass  of  wooUj',  empty  shell,  as  is  the  ease  with 
some  kinds.  It  is  dwarf  considering  its  size,  being 
from  3  feet  to  4  feet  high,  and  the  Beans  are  of 
good  flavour.  It  retjuirts  room  to  fully  develop, 
.so  that  it  should  not  be  sown  too  thickly.  For 
exhibition,  this  Bean  is  the  best  among  the  broad 
•section,  and  for  general  crop  it  is  specially 
ada])ted,  as  its  cropping  (pialities  are  wonderful 
considering  tlie  size  of  pods. — G.  Wythics. 

Vegetables    in    the    north.     Now  that  we 

have  had  severe  frost — thougli  of  short  duration — 
there  will  be  indications  as  to  how  vegetation 
has  been  afiec'ted.  In  tliis  district  (Stiilingsliire) 
there  h;is  been  much  damage  among  the  Bras- 
sicas,  notably  Biiissils  Sprouts  and  Savoys  ;  the 
former  were  rather  gross  and  the  sprouts  too 
large,  though  of  excellent  (|iiality.  I  never  was 
foiuKl  fault  with  for  having  the.se  too  large,  but 
often  had  to  regret  their  small  Cabbage-like 
form  when  frost  went  down  nearly  to  zero  (we 
had  28  ),  bub  never  so  much  as  at  the  )jresciit  time. 
Celery  is  almost  uninjuri'd  and  of  capital  cpiality, 
especially  Major  Clarke's  lied  and  Vcitch's  Rose, 
.ludging  frcmi  experience  in  maiket  gardens  in 
the  valley  of  the  Thames  (during  early  gnrileniiig 
days),  I  often  have  been  led  to  think  that  in 
private  gardens  Celery  is  planted  too  deeply;  con- 
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sequently  the  crop  suffers  from  damp.  Many 
market-men  plant  on  the  surface  and  crop  closely 
between  the  rows,  and  when  earthinc;  up  should  be 
done, it  is  finished  at  once  or  twice.  For  the  sake  of 
economy  (w)iere  crops  of  the  same  value  cannot  be 
grown  between  the  rows,  as  is  the  case  generally 
in  Scotland),  I  plant  three  to  five  rows  nearly  on  a 
level  with  the  surface-soil  after  plenty  of  well- 
decayed  manure  has  been  dug  in,  then  have 
Turnips,  Spinach,  Lettuces,  dwarf  Peas,  and 
other  light  crops  cultivatetl  between  the  Celery 
beds,  which  stand  from  4  feet  to  ik  feet  apart, 
thus  allowing  the  roots  i^lentv  of  feeding  space  and 
safety  frotn  drought,  wiUiout  suffering  from  damp 
during  autumn  and  winter.  I  use  little  covering, 
often  succeeding  best  without  protecting,  and 
have  little  difficulty  in  keejiing  up  good  supplies 
from  August  till  June.  I  once  had  to  supply 
blanched  Celery  all  the  year  through,  and  did  not 
find  it  a  heavy  task  with  adeiiuate  means  at  com- 
mand, but  in  damp  localities  I  avoid  having 
deep  trenches. — M.  Temple.  Can-on  //ou-^e,  \.B. 

Running  French  Beans. — I  have  no  desire 
to  go  into  the  merits  of  the  kinds  now  before  the 
public,  but  to  note  that  this  semi-runner  can  be 


productiveness.  The  recent  hard  weather  did 
the  breadth  no  harm  whatever.  It  is  a  matter 
for  wonder  that  market  growers  do  not  largely 
sow  this  varietv  in  the  autumn. — D. 


NEW  WHITE  JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKE. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  preparations 
are  being  made  for  the  supply  of  roots  fiu'  the 
ensuing  winter,  I  would  call  attention  to  tliis 
new  Jerusalem  Artichoke.  I  have  used  the 
word  ' '  new  "  to  distinguish  it  from  the  older  or 
purple  form.  Not  only  in  colour,  but  also  in 
shape  and  flavour  the  white  form  is  far  superior 
to  the  older  variety.  I  have  given  this  variety 
a  good  trial,  and  am  induced  to  recommend  it 
now  just  as  the  planting  season  apju'oaches, 
and  feel  sure  those  who  grow  it  will  not  go 
back  to  the  old  rugged  deep-eyed  form,  as  the 
latter  is  troublesome  to  prepare  and  of  a  bad 
colour  wlien  cooked.  It  is  known  under  various 
names,  but  New  White  is  a  suitable  name,  as 
by  the  latter  it  is   readily  distinguished  from 


Tlie  wliite  Jerusalem  Arliclioke. 


turned  to  good  account  in  houses  where  the  or- 
dinary runner  would  be  in  the  waj-  and  the  dwarf 
varieties  not  tall  enough.  The  one  mentioned  at 
p.  .587  (Vol.  XLIV.  I  by  Mr.  Ward  is  of  great  value 
for  medium-sized  houses.  I  have  seen  this  varietj- 
in  fruit,  and  it  is  remarkable  the  quantity  of  pods 
produced  on  a  single  plant.  There  is  often  a 
corner  or  )jillar  in  a  fruit  house  where  this  variety 
could  be  planted,  and  in  such  a  position  it  will 
give  a  heavy  return.  A  few  plants  against  a 
back  wall  would  give  a  long  sujiply,  as,  unlike 
the  dwarf  kinds,  it  is  a  continuous  bearer.  The 
chief  drawback  to  the  dwarf  Beans  is  their  short 
season  and  toughness  if  allowed  to  hang  after 
they  .are  fully  grown.  This  climbirig  variety  is 
more  robust,  having  thicker  and  more  ilesliy 
pods,  which  are  long,  narrow  and  like  those  of  its 
jiarent,  tut  larger. — S.   H.   B. 

Victoria  Spinach.. — This  very  fine  broad- 
leaved  Spinach  is  in  great  abundance  at  Drop- 
more.  It  is  sown,  as  usual,  in  drills  12  inches 
apart,  and  the  plants  .are  not  at  all  hard  thinned. 
The  production  of  leafage  has  been,  and  still  is, 
remarkable.  The  old  Prickly  Spinach  is  not  to 
be  compared  with  the  Victoria  in  hardiness  or 


tlie  purple  form.  Its  smooth  Potato  -  like 
shape  also  renders  it  very  distinct.  A  good 
stock  is  readily  obtained  if  a  few  tubers  are 
planted  in  rich  light  soil.  G.  Wvthes. 


MARROW  PEAS  TOR  EARLY  SOWING. 
M.iNY  people  complained  last  season  that  the 
duration  of  the  crops  of  early  Peas  was  vevy 
short.  More  especially  in  the  case  of  the  earlier 
rounds  did  this  happen,  as  where  the  first  gather- 
ings were  being  depended  upon  from  the  Marrow 
varieties  these  kept  tit  for  use  for  some  time 
longer.  Old  practices  die  hard,  and  this  probably 
is  the  reason  why  the  major  part  of  the  eai-licst 
Peas  grown  consists  of  these  inferior  roimd 
varieties.  Certainly  we  may  not  have  a  re|)elition 
this  sea.son  of  the  hot  weather  experienced  last 
year,  but  this  does  not  alter  my  opinion  of  the 
high  merits  some  of  the  early  Marrow  Peas 
possess  for  the  earliest  sowings.  Not  only  for 
large  gardens,  but  for  the  sm.allest  ones  these 
early  Marrow  Peas  may  be  recommended  owing 
to  the  length  of  time  the  crop  remains  lit  for  use 
If  ordinary  care  is  taken  I  see  no  reason  why  those 


early  Marrow  Peas  should  not  be  sown  at  any 
time  throughout  the  present  month.  As  they 
succeed  on  our  heavy  soil,  I  am  unite  justilied  in 
recommending  their  use  generally.  Sow  at  the 
earliest  opportunity,  soil  and  weather  permitting. 
As  a  rule  these  JSlarrow  Peas  when  depended  uprn 
for  the  earliest  supply  are  raised  under  glass,  but 
this  should  not  prevent  their  being  sown  in  the 
open  at  the  first  o[)i)ortunity,  as  the  crop  in 
every  way  will  be  much  more  satisfactory  than 
from  plants  grown  in  pots.  These  latter  of  coursj 
come  in  earlier,  which  is  certainly  an  advantage. 
The  varieties  which  I  recommend  are  William 
Hurst,  Chelsea  (iem  and  English  Wonder,  or 
even  a  good  stock  of  American  Wonder.  May 
Queen  is  also  a  splendid  early  Marrow  Pea.  I 
was  particularly  struck  with  it  last  season,  and 
when  the  seed  becomes  cheaper  it  will  be  much 
grown.  Exonian  I  have  not  been  at  all  successful 
with,  probably  either  through  soil  influence  or 
elevation. 

It  is  quite  evident  also  that  these  dwarf  Marrow 
Peas  are  admirably  adapted  for  sowing  on  warm 
south  borders.  Being  dwarf  growers,  there  is  no 
fear  of  their  injuring  the  fruit  trees  which  mav 
be  growing  against  the  walls,  or  if  the  border 
should  run  along  in  front  of  forcing  houses,  as 
one  does  here,  they  do  not  obstruct  light  through 
the  front  lights.  Failures  in  such  po-sitions 
generall}-  follow  through  poorness  of  soil,  and  the 
Peas  collapse  from  want  of  support  at  a  critical 
time.  By  the  time  the  Peas  are  approaching  the 
podding  stage  the  weather  is  often  very  warm, 
and  being  on  this  site  they  catch  the  sun's  ravs 
much  more  than  when  sown  in  the  open.  For 
this  reason  I  like  to  have  the  border  in  a  hio-h 
state  of  fertilitj-,  knowing  that  I  shall  be  well 
repaid  for  the  trouble.  The  border  should  receive 
a  fair  dressing  of  decayed  manure  and  also  burned 
refuse,  the  whole  being  well  forked  in.  Nor 
should  I  hesitate  about  giving  a  dressing  of  fine 
bone-meal.  There  is  no  fear  of  these  Peas 
growing  to  haulm  at  the  expense  of  pods,  for 
the  stronger  the  haulm,  the  heavier  the  crop. 

A.  Yor.Nf;. 


THE  GREEN  CROPS. 

So  far  the  green  crops  have  come  through  the  re- 
cent spell  oif  severe  frost,  leaving  them  almost  un- 
touched,   despite    its   intensity.     This   fact   may 
perhaps  be  attributed  to  some  extent  to  two  ante- 
cedent causes  ;  one  the  comparative  dryness  of  the 
soil  as  a  result  of  the  dry  summer  and  autumn, 
and   the  marked   absence   of   humidity   at   mid- 
winter.    Of  our  green  crops  the  earliest  to  show 
the  effects  of  frost  is  the  Savo_y,  and  especially  the 
yellow    \ariety.     Hardy    as    this    vegetable    un- 
doubtedly is,  its  blistered  leaves  appear  to  afToid 
a   plenitude   of   tiny   leservoirs   in    which    water 
settles.  Mid  then  when  hard  frost  follows  imme- 
<liately  after  a  time  of  rain,  the  Sa\oy  will  suffer. 
But  Cabbages,  Bru.ssels  Sprouts,  and  Kales  look 
as  fresh  as  possible,  at  least  in  my  own  neighbour- 
hood.    In   our   allotment   gardens,    where  green 
cro[is  are  largelv  grown  for  a  winter  and  spring 
supply,  whether  the  ground  be  stony  and  dry  or 
clayey  and  moist,  the  green  crops  look  remarkably 
well,  and  to  all  appearance  promise  a  good  supply 
for  some  time  to  come.     Colewortshave  grown  all 
through  the  autumn  and  winter,  and  the  younger 
succession    cro]>s    look    as     bright    as    possible. 
Perha])s  it  is  because  it  is  one  of  the  crops  most 
ready   to  hand  at  this  season  of   the  year  to  fill 
vacant  ground,  but  in  some  of  the  market  gardens 
in    West  Middlesex  ("oleworts   are    very    largely 
planted ;  the  latest  planted  crop  was  put  out  only 
recently.     I  notice  in  some  of  our  allotment  gar- 
dens Kales  and  Brussels  Sprouts  arc  toofreiiuently 
of  a  very  mixeil,  inferior,  and  worthless  character. 
This  jirobably   results  from  .some  of  the  cottage 
gardeners  adopting  the  practice  of  saving  their 
own    seel,  aTid  as  a  Cabbage  is  seeding  here,  a 
Kale  there,  and  a  Brussels  .Sprout  close  by,  it  is 
perhaps  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  jjrogeny  comes 
somewhat  mixed.     For  .a  few  pence  good  and  true 
seed  of  our   most  jiopular    green  vegetables  can 
be  bought,  and  it  .seems  a  pity  some  of  the  allot- 
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ment  holders  save  their  own  under  such  adverse 
circumstances. 

In  regard  to  hardiness,  I  think  the  honours  are 
divided  between  the  curled  Scotch  and  the  Cot- 
tager's Kale.  I  have  noticed  in  previous  winters 
that  when  it  has  gone  hard  with  Broccoli,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  and  Savoys,  these  two  have  sustained 
least  injury.  Taken  altogether,  the  Cottager's 
Kale  is  perhaps  the  most  profitable  green  cro])  a 
cottager  can  grow,  and  it  forms  a  good  succession 
to  Brussels  Sprouts  and  Coleworts.  R.  L). 


succession  in  the  late  spring,  and  a  sowing  made 
now  under  glass  would  soon  furnish  plants  to 
head  in  in  the  early  summer. — D. 


NOTES  ON  PEAS. 

Is  addition  to  the  list  of  Peas  given  on  p.  51  by 
Mr.  Wythes,  I  should  like  to  draw  attention  to 
the  following,  having  given  the  most  of  them  a 
lonCT  trial  and  found  them  most  deserving  of  atten- 
tion. The  best  of  the  American  Wonder  section  is 
Cannell's  English  Wonder.  Not  only  does  this 
give  more  pods,  but  they  are  in  themselves  finer, 
while  the  cjuality  of  the  Peas  leaves  little  to  be 
desired.  These  very  dwarf  kinds  will  do  without 
stakes,  but  the  crop  is  much  improved  if  some 
about  15  inches  long  are  placed  against  them. 
In  the  case  of  continuous  rain  for  a  few  days  when 
they  are  podding,  the  slugs  do  a  deal  of  damage 
when  the  haulm  is  lying  on  the  ground  ;  tliere- 
fore  a  few  short  stakes  are  a  decided  gain. 

Though  Duke  of  Albany  has  proved  an  excellent 
kind.  I  now  prefer  the  Duchess,  which  is  equal  to 
the  Duke  as  regards  flavour.     It  not  only  grows 
a    little    taller,   but    it  also   crops    rather    more 
freely.     Forty-fold    ought  ■  not    to    be     left    out 
of   any   collection   where    quantity   and    (juality 
combined  are  the   leading  retjuisites.     This  Pea, 
an  im]iroved  Champion  of  England,  is  longer  in 
the  pod,  and  of  superior  flavour.     I  have  giown 
this  sort  continuously  for  the  last  sixteen  years, 
and  still  regard  it  as  one  of  the   best  main -crop 
varieties.     In  catalogues  it  is  considered  to  be  a 
5-feet    variety,   but    when    well  grown    it   often 
reaches  7  feet,  about  0  feet,   perhaps,  being  the 
average  height.      For   exhibition  this  is  useless, 
the  pods  not  being  long  enough  and  too  light  in 
colour,  but  for  the  individual  quality  of  its  Peas 
it  is  unsurpassed.     I  grew  a  variety  named  Cold- 
finder  last  year.     This  I  received  from  a  friend  in 
Devonshire,  and  certainly  it  is  a  grand   \-ariety. 
In  shajie  the  pods  are  much  like  those  of  Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  but  much  larger.     As  a  main-crop  variety, 
it  should  rank  as  one  of  the  best.     It  grows  about 
6  feet  high.     In  speaking  of  the  earliest  varieties 
I  omitted    May  Queen,  which  is  undoubtedly  a 
splendid  addition  to  this  section,   belonging,   as 
it  does,  to  the  Marrowfat  type.     The   pods  are 
short,  but  they  are  well  filled  with  extra  large 
Peas  of   exquisite   flavour.     This   I  regard   as   a 
decided  acquisition  to  garden  Peas.     Empress  of 
India  is  a  capital  second-early  variety.     It  grows 
about    4  feet    high,   and  bears  abundantly  well- 
filled  pods,  the  Peas  of  excellent  iiuality.   Sharpe's 
t^ueen   is  another  midseason  sort  that  ought   to 
find  a  place,  instead  of  varieies  like  Telephone 
and  Telegraph,   which  it  far  surpasses  in  every 
respect.     The  pods  are  long,  shapely,  and  well 
filled  with  deep  green  succulent  Peas.     It  grows 
about  (i   feet   high.     Veicch's  Perfection,  as  Mr. 
Wythes    truly    remarks,   is    a   standard    variety, 
anil   one    that    is  largely    grown    in  this    ncigh- 
bouihood  for  market.     It  is  easily  accommodated 
in  the  matter  of  stakes,  which  is  a  consideration 
to  market  cultivators.     In  spite  of  the  long  time 
that  Ne  Plus  Ultra  has  been  in  commerce,  it  is 
still  one  of    the  best   for    the   latest    crop,   with- 
standing  the  attacks  of  mildew  better  than  any 
other.  E.  M. 

EUam's  Early  Cabbage. — Either  this  deli- 
cious little  Cabbage  varies  very  much  in  ])laccs  or 
there  are  (hverse  stocks  of  it  in  cultivation.  If 
the  variety  has  a  fault,  it  is  its  tendency  to  head 
in  all  at  once,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  wise  to 
make  frequent  sowings,  so  as  to  have  several 
plantings  during  the  year.  Whilst  the  open 
winter  has  enabled  the  variety  to  heart  in  so  early 
in  the  year,  a  later  planting  is  needed  to  produce  a 


Mr.  Bruce  Findlay  on  kitchen  gardening. 
— In  the  Memorial  Hall,  Albert  S(|uare,  Mr. 
Robert  Cock,  of  Stafford,  recently  deliver-ed  the 
second  of  a  series  of  four  lectures  on  horticulture, 
which  had  been  arranged  in  connection  with  the 
technical  instruction  scheme  of  the  Lancashire 
County  Council.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Bruce  Findlay,  Royal  Botanic  (iardens,  Old 
Trattbrd,  who,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  he 
dared  saj'  some  thoughtless  people  considered  it  a 
senseless  thing  to  meet  together  to  talk  aVjout  the 
cultivation  of  vegetables,  which  was  the  subject 
of  Mr.  Cock's  lecture.  But  he  held  it  was  a  (]ues- 
tion  of  very  great  moment  to  the  whole  com- 
munity, for  anything  th.at  tended  to  improve  and 
increase  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  country 
was  of  the  greatest  national  importance.  British 
jieople,  he  was  afraid,  did  not  give  tliat  serious 
consideration  to  the  subject  of  horticulture  that 
our  neighbours  did.  The  subject  did  not  atti'act 
that  attention  which  was  commensurate  with  its 
importance.  Any  nation  that  boasted  of  civilisa- 
tion and  refinement  had  always  shown  a  love  for 
gardens  and  gardening,  but  he  feared  we  were 
somewhat  behind  in  this  matter.  The  gi-ants 
given  from  the  Im])erial  Exchequer  to  horticul- 
tural establishments  were  not  commensurate  with 
the  importance  of  horticulture  to  the  community. 
It  was  the  custom,  and  one  against  whicli  he  pro- 
tested with  all  the  energy  he  was  capable  of,  to 
separate  the  kitchen  garden  from  the  flower  gar- 
den. He  held  that  they  should,  where  it  was 
pr-acticable,  be  combined,  so  that  beauty  and  use- 
fulness might  go  hand  in  hand.  It  w,as  so  amongst 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  was  true  poeti-y  to 
have  beauty  and  usefulness  combined  in  ec)ual 
proportions.  The  question  was  one  which  de- 
served the  consideration  of  all  who  laid  out  gir- 
dens.  If  they  visited  the  old  gardens  in  the 
country  they  would  find  that  there  the  two  \veve 
combined.  He  thought  it  desirable  that  we  should 
go  back  to  gardening  as  it  was  amongst  the 
ancients.  He  hoped  that  a  satisfactory  result 
would  be  shown  for  the  assistance  which  the  Lan- 
cashire County  Council  had  given.  Mr.  Cock 
agreed  with  the  chaii-man's  remarks  respecting  the 
greater  amount  of  attention  paid  on  the  Continent 
to  the  kitchen  garden.  A  Frenchman,  speaking 
to  him,  atti'ibuted  it  to  our  wealth.  Proceeding 
to  the  subject  of  his  lecture,  he  referred  first  to 
the  Mushroom,  remarking  that  there  was  no  reason 
why  people  living  in  the  vicinity  of  places  like 
Manchester  should  not  grow  it.  The  occupation 
was  profitable.  A  friend  of  his  who,  ten  j'earsago, 
knew  nothing  about  Mushi'oom  gr-owing,  recently 
gathered  !)!I7  lbs.  from  his  small  ])lot  of  gi-ound, 
and  they  were  sold  at  lOd.  jier  lb.  and  upwards. 


Orchard  AND  Fruit  Garden 

RUST  ON  GRAPES. 

This  is  well  known  to  the  majority  of  Gra])e 
growers,  and  wlien  it  makes  its  aiijiearance  it  is 
a  source  of  much  vexation.  Many  supposed 
causes  and  rcmcilics  have  Ijeen  .suggested,  but 
still  it  is  very  common,  even  in  the  vineries  of 
the  most  careful  cultivators.  Some  growers 
say  that  tlie  most  fertile  cause  of  this 
disease  is  the  application  of  sulphur  to  the 
pipes  when  the  Vines  are  in  bloom.  Doubt- 
less such  a  coiu'se  of  action  would  produce  rust 
in  its  wor.st  form,  tlie  tender  embryo  berries 
being  thiu  unable  to  withstand  the  fumi!S.  Such 
a  mistake,  howevei',  is,  I  tliink,  ccunmitteil  by 
few  practical  men,  and  Vines  which  have  been 
thoroughly  cleansed  and  dressed  previous  to 
being  started  are  seldom  affected  by  spider 
until  tlic  berries  liave  set  and   have  swollen  to 


the  size  of  Peas.     The  skin  then  even  of  such 
varieties  as  Buckland  Sweetwater  and  Foster's 
Seedling,  which  are  particularly  susceptible  to 
inj\iry,    lias    become    sulHciently   hardened   to 
withstand  any  reasonable  fumigation.     Isolated 
cases  no  doubt  occur  in  which  previous  to  this 
stage  spider  appears,  especially  where  French 
Beans  or  Strawberries  have  been  brought  for- 
ward in  close  proximity  to  the  foliage  of  the 
Vines,   where  gardeners,  being    at   th'^ir   wit's 
end,  ai)ply  sulphur  in  desperation  and   invari- 
ably suffer  from  the  second  evil,  viz.,  rust  on 
the  berries.     Steam  engendered  through  neglect 
in   keeping   the   evaporating   pans    sufficiently 
filled  in  time  of  hard  firing  will  also  produce  it. 
My  firm  conviction,  however,   arrived  at  after 
bitter  experience,  is  that  in  nine  cases  out  of 
every  ten  rust  is  produced  by  an  undue  curreut 
of  air.     The  early  vinery  here  stands  somewhat 
exposed,  and  although  the   glazing   is   supposed 
to  be  well  done  and  extreme  caution  is  used  in 
the  matter  of  ventilation  as  the  foliage  expands 
and  the  bunches  commence  to  develop,  rust  in- 
variably is  present.     I  have  liad  a  set  of  per- 
forated zinc  sheets  made  whicli  fit  oi-er  the  ven- 
tilators  at   the   top   of    the  house,  and    air  is 
admitted   in   .suck   small   quaTitities    as    some- 
times to  almost  endanger  the  foliage,  yet  with 
tliese  extra  precautions  the  results  are  no  better. 
That   the   exposed  position    of  the   house   has 
something  to  do  with  the  evil  is,  I  think,  proved 
by  the  fact  tliat  even  when   all  the  ventilators 
are  closed  and   the  elements  outside  compara- 
tively calm,  one  may  observe  a  movement  in  the 
leaves   of    the    Vines.      Moreover,    Hamburgh 
and  Foster's  Seetlling  are  the  only  sorts  which 
suffer   from    rust,  Muscats,    both   Bowood  and 
Madresfield    Court,    escaping,  these    latter,    of 
course,    having     thicker    skins.     Again,  Vine  s 
started,    say,  in   November  or    December    arc 
much  more  liable  to  have  rust  on  the  berries  tha:i 
those  started  at  a  later  and  more  natural  date, 
this  fact  also  strengthening  my  views  as  to  cold 
air  being  the  chief  cause  of  this  evil.     The  old 
school  of  practitioners  believed   that  rust  was 
caused  by  the  hair  of  tlie  head  being  rubbe<l 
against  the  berries  during  the  process  of  thin- 
ning, and  doubtless  it  was,  and  is  even  now,  al- 
though in  a  very  limited  degree.  lam,  however, 
so  satisfied  as  to  its  origin,  at  any  rate   in  my 
own  case,  that  I  have  decided  this  season  to  fix 
a  roller  blind  made  of  thin  scrim  canvas,  tliis 
to  remain  over  the  roof  day  and  night  from  the 
time  tlie  liuiii  lies  open  their  first  flowers  until  the 
berries  are  the  size  of  small   peas.      The  use  of 
this  will,   I  think,  prevent  any  undue  cnrient 
from  passing  beneath  the  laps  of  the  roof  glass, 
and  will  at  the  same  tiim^  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the    recessity     for    opening     the     ventilatt)rs. 
Finally,  1   would  impress   upiui   all  those  who 
may  be  about  to  take  charge  of  vineries  in  ex- 
posed situations  the  necessity  for  extreme  cau- 
tion in  admitting  air  at  the  critical  period  re- 
ferred to.     The  neglect  of  tlii.s  may  result  in  a 
rusted  ciuiilition  of  the  berries,  which  no  after- 
treatment  can  remedy.  J.  Craw  kokd. 


Gooseberries  as  a  fence.  —I  have  in  fonm  r 
notes  advocated  the  planting  of  (iooseberries  on 
bare  walls  with  a  northern  aspect  for  the  siqiply  of 
late  fr'irit.  (iooseberries  ai'e  also  valuiiblo  as  a 
dividing  si^'ceii  or  fence  between  the  flower'  anil 
kitchen  gar'dens,  or  in  olhir  suitnlile  positions.  1 
have  seen  these  trees  used  for  the  above  piirpo.se, 
and  a  profitable  fence  it  was,  giving  far  le.<s  trouble 
than  any  kind  of  evergreen  fence.  There  ai-e 
many  varieties  of  (iooseberries  that  would  do  well 
ti'ainedas  above.  Somt^  of  the  pendirlousgi'owers 
have  done  far  better-  than  wiien  grtiwn  bush  form. 
W'liat  lire  n'(|uii'ed  ai'e  strong  posts  from  !l  feet  to 
1'2  feet  apart.  I  have  u.sed  Larch  in  the  rough, 
lioring  a  few  holes  through  the  centre  or  fasten- 
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ing  galvanised  wire  with  strong  hooks  or  staples, 
placing  the  wires  close  enough  to  secure  all  the 
shoots.  Plant  the  trees  from  4  feet  to  8  feet  apart, 
according  to  variety  and  habit  of  growth,  training 
them  either  fan-shaped  or  horizontal.  I  like  the 
latter,  though  equally  good  results  are  secured  by 
taking  say  five  upright  growths,  a  centre  one, 
and  two  outside  and  training  as  cordons.  Very 
little  trouble  is  given  once  the  trees  have  covered 
a  fair  space,  merely  spurring  and  training  up  new 
growths  as  the  older  ones  get  unsightly,  mulch- 
ing when  in  fruit  and  in  the  winter.  Netting  to 
preserve  from  birds  is  soon  done  in  the  case  of 
trees  grown  in  this  way. — G.  Wythes. 

Cherry  Governor  Wood. — This  is  one  of  our 
most  reliable  Cherries  in  the  open.  It  is  not  new, 
but  it  possesses  such  good  qualities  that  a  short 
note  may  not  be  out  of  place.  I  prefer  it  on  the 
Mahaleb  stock,  as  then  it  grows  freely  and  does  not 
canker  like  many  of  our  very  best  kinds.  It  is  of 
American  origin,  being  also  known  under  the 
name  of  Dr.  Kirtland.  The  fruit  is  light  red,  very 
juicy,  sweet,  with  a  delicious  flavour.  It  is  grand 
as  a  pot  plant.  The  tree  succeeds  admirably  on  a 
west  aspect  in  rather  dry  soil.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  prolific  varieties  I  have  out  of  a  good  num- 
ber, as  with  me  the  tree  does  not  gum  and  the 
fruit  invariably  sets  freely.  For  bush  culture  it  is 
not  so  suitable.  Those  who  can  only  grow  a 
limited  number  of  Cherries  would  do  well  to 
include  this  in  their  selection. — S.  H.  B. 

Apple  Cellini  Pippin. — In  ordering  some 
few  years  ago  half  a  dozen  kinds  of  Apples  I  in- 
cluded the  above,  which  appeared  to  thrive  well 
in  a  nursery  close  by.  These  trees  have  now  been 
planted  five  years.  They  bear  certainly,  what  is 
left  of  them,  but  canker  has  nearly  killed  them 
all  oft'.  Yet  Lord  Suttield,  which  cankers  on  .some 
soils,  thrives  remarkablj'  well  liere,  and  even  the 
Ribston  Pippin  fairly  well.  Cellini  is  a  fine  showy 
Apple,  of  first-class  cooking  qualitj',  and  no  doubt 
well  worth  growing  on  suitable  soil.  The  tree 
comes  into  bearing  very  early,  and  the  fruit  is 
said  to  make  remarkably  tine  jelly  of  a  beautiful 
bright  amber  colour  and  delicious  flavour. — 
E.  W.  B.,  Holmer. 


FERMENTING   MATERIAL  FOR   OUTSIDE 
VINE  BORDERS. 

Of  late  years  the  covering  of  outside  borders  with 
fermenting  material,  at  least  where  the  Vines  are 
either  now  in  growth  or  about  to  be  started,  has 
gone  somewhat  out  of  fashion.  Why  this  should 
be  the  case  I  do  not  know,  as  it  is  fiuite  evident 
that  where  the  main  part  of  the  roots  is 
in  the  open  air  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
perform  their  proper  functions  surrounded,  as 
they  are,  with  cold  and  very  likely  saturated  soil. 
Where  Vines  are  being  forced  under  such  con- 
ditions it  is  no  wonder  that  the  (irapes  shank, 
and  those  which  do  ripen  are  of  poor  colour. 
Merely  keeping  the  frost  from  penetrating  will 
not  do,  as  coverings  only  provided  for  this  purpose 
do  not  raise  the  temperature  of  the  border,  and 
very  often  render  it  wet  and  cold.  X  am  a  strong 
advocate  for  the  use  of  fermenting  material  for 
Vine  borders,  as  I  have  proved  its  value.  At  one 
time  I  used  merely  to  cover  with  dry  leaves, 
covering  these  with  .shutters.  These  certainly 
raised  the  temi)erature  a  little,  but  not  sutlicient 
to  ensure  the  (Jrapes  succeeding  satisfactorily. 
But  although  an  advocate  for  fermenting  material, 
I  do  not  believe  in  the  practice  of  building  heavy 
hotbeds  over  the  borders.  This  probably  had 
much  to  do  with  the  practice  being  somewhat 
abandoned,  as,  besides  the  quantity  of  material 
which  had  to  be  collected  for  the  purpose,  it  en- 
tailed a  lot  of  hard  work  as  well,  or  rather  more 
labour  than  could  be  well  spared  for  the  purpose. 
The  best  material  for  covering  is  undoubtedly 
leaves  and  fresh  stable  litter,  the  greater  part  of 
the  bulk  being  of  tlie  former.  This  generates  a 
steady  and  listing  heat.  In  my  case  this  is  spread 
over  the  border  to  the  depth  of  about  2  feet  and 
made  firm.  Over  this  shutters  are  placed.  The.se 
outside  shutters  are  a  capital  aid  to  early  forcing. 


as  they  keep  both  snow  and  rain  from  penetrating 
the  material ;  consequently  it  is  seldom  in  need 
of  being  renovated  or  replaced.  In  this  wjy 
there  is  a  great  saving  of  material.  In  the  case 
of  the  earliest  Black  Hamburgh,  I  leave  the  cover- 
ing on  until  the  t4rapes  are  almost  fully  coloured, 
and  even  at  this  time  the  litter  when  it  is  being 
removed  from  the  border  is  ([uite  warm.  At  one 
time  I  used  to  remove  it  earlier,  or  when  fine 
weather  arrived,  but  the  Grapes  have  been  better 
in  every  way  since  I  have  left  it  on  later. 

Y.  A.  H. 


ORCHARD  HOUSE  TREES  AND  THEIR 
CULTURE. 

Rather  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
fruit  trees  were  largely  grown  in  pots.  The  spe- 
cimens of  fruit  trees  in  pots  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Rivers  and  Son,  of  Sawbridgeworth,  during  the 
past  season  were  admirable.  Messrs.  Bunyard,  of 
Maidstone,  have  also  grown  admirable  examples, 
and  shown  by  the  productions  they  have  exhibited 
how  much  hardy  fruit  can  be  improved  by  the  aid 
of  glass  while  the  roots  are  confined  in  a  flower- 
pot of  medium  size.  In  bleak  wind-swept  districts, 
such  as  the  garden  of  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow, 
J. P.,  at  Llandudno,  the  fruit  from  pot-grown  trees 
was  far  beyond  Mr.  Barlow's  expectations.  Nearer 
London  I  saw  last  year  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Mar- 
tin R.  Smith  at  Hayes  Common  admirably  grown 
fruit  trees  in  pots,  more  especially  the  finer  Pears, 
Plums,  and  Cherries,  the  Peaches  and  Nectarines 
also  being  of  fine  quality.  Mr.  Blick,  gardener  to 
Mr.  Smith,  sent  me  a  photograph  of  six  specimens 
of  Pitmaston  Duchess  Pear  which  weighed  in  the 
aggregate  1,S  lbs.  14  ozs.  ;  the  largest  of  them 
weighed  40  ozs.  Another  expert  orchard  house 
cultivator  of  the  old  daj-s  was  Mr.  George  F. 
Wilson,  who  used  to  produce  admirable  examples 
of  Louise  Bonne  of  Jer.sey,  Williams'  Bon  Chre- 
tien, &c.,  in  the  old  garden  at  The  Cottage,  Wey- 
bridge.  The  attractions  of  the  wild  garden  at 
Wisley  and  the  garden  at  Heatherbank  have 
rather  put  the  fine  old  garden  where  the  orchard 
house  trees  still  grow  into  the  shade.  I  had 
twenty  years'  ex]ierience  in  the  culture  of  orchard 
house  trees  in  pots,  and  can  truly  say  that  it  is  not 
only  a  good  way  to  produce  fine  fruit,  Vjut  it  has  cer- 
tain ad  vantages  over  planted-out  trees  which  cannot 
readilybeignored.  One  isthatalargenumber  of  va- 
rieties can  be  put  into  a  small  house.  Some  may- 
reply  to  this  that  a  large  number  of  varieties  is 
not  really  needed.  Perhaps  not  tor  those  who 
take  no  interest  in  their  fruit  trees  beyond  con- 
suming the  fruit  they  produce,  or  who  grow  only 
one  or  two  of  the  best  kinds  that  are  likely  to  take 
best  in  the  market.  I  have  nothing  to  say  against 
such  cultivators.  There  were  only  three  or  four 
Apples  which  I  cherished  for  the  beauty  of  the 
fruits  and  their  sjilendid  quality  when  grown 
under  glass.  Early  Strawberry,  Newton  Pippin, 
Ameiican  Mother,  and  Cox's  Orange  were  the 
varieties,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  but  the 
handsome  fruit  regularly  placed  upon  the  trees 
when  it  had  reached  the  ripening  stage  was 
exceedingly  beautiful,  and  besides  the  beauty  of 
the  fruits  and  the  interest  taken  in  the  ])rocess  of 
its  develojmient,  there  are  the  blos.soms  also  ;  and 
those  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of  watching  the 
unfolding  of  the  Apple  blossoms,  until  the  trees 
had  become  crowded  and  fringed  with  delicate 
l)ink  and  white  blooms,  unsullied  by  rain  or  dust, 
will  be  leady  to  exclaim  that  a  fairer  sight  does 
not  exist,  not  even  in  an  Orchid  house. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  necessary  to  cultivate  Ap]ile 
trees  in  an  orchard  house,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
recommended  as  a  general  thing,  but  Pears  are 
altogether  dirt'erent  ;  the  blossoms  open  much 
earlier  than  those  of  the  Ap|)le  trees,  and  hence 
they  are  more  liable  to  be  injured  by  frost  out-of- 
doors.  It  is  well  known  also  that  the  finest 
kinds  of  Pears  must  be  grown  trained  to  walls, 
as  even  in  the  .south  the  fruit  of  some  varieties 
grown  as  bushes,  standards  or  pyramids  does  not 
lipen  well,  and  I  can  confidently  assert  that  better 
fruit  can  be  obtained  from   Pear  trees  grown  in 


pots  than  against  walls.  As  a  rule  the  trees  need 
not  remain  under  glajs  until  the  fruit  ripens.  The 
Pear  trees  are  turned  out-of-doors  during  favour- 
able weather  in  May  in  a  light  position  well 
exposed  to  the  sun.  My  plan  is  to  place  each  tree 
with  the  bottom  of  the  flower-pot  resting  upon 
two  bricks.  This  is  a  good  plan  with  most  plants 
and  trees  that  have  to  stand  out-of-doors,  as  not 
onlj'  does  the  air  pass  freely  underneath,  but  the 
water  passes  away  more  freely  and  earth-worms 
are  excluded.  The  Pear,  Ajjple,  Plum  and  Cherry 
trees  may  be  placed  out-of-doors  to  rijien  their 
fruits,  but  the  Peaches  and  Nectarines  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  inside  the  house.  We  build 
glasshouses  for  many  ditTerent  varieties  of  flowers 
and  plants,  many  of  which  are  neither  so  interest- 
ing nor  so  beautiful  as  the  different  kinds  of 
fruit  trees  when  in  flower  and  laden  with  fruit. 

Seeing  that  the  roots  are  confined  in  such  a 
small  simce  and  that  the  crop  of  fruit  produced 
will  sometimes  outweigh  the  soil  that  is  contained 
in  the  pots,  it  naturally  follows  that  care  should 
be  taken  in  preparing  a  good  com|)ost,  and 
for  all  stone  fruits  mortar  or  plaster  rubbish  should 
be  freely  used  in  soils  that  contain  no  lime.  I 
would  use  one  bushel  of  mortar  rubbish  to  six 
bushels  of  loam  ;  add  to  this  (juantity  a  peck  of 
bone-meal  and  two  bushels  of  good  farmyard  ma- 
nure, and  in  potting  ram  the  compost  in  quite 
firmly. 

The  Process  of  Prep.^risc  the  Trees  from 
Maidexs. 

A  Peach  or  Nectarine  tree  has  one  centre  stem 
with  a  number  of  lateral  branches,  and  these  side 
growths  .are  longer  near  the  base,  gradually  de- 
creasing in  length  to  the  top.  Suppose  the  tree 
is  to  be  pruned  to  produce  a  pj'ramidal-shaped 
specimen,  cut  one-third  or  so  from  the  top  and 
shorten  the  side  shoots  close  at  rhe  top,  gradually 
increasing  their  length  to  the  base  in  the  form  of 
a  pyramid.  Bush  trees  recpiire  the  main  stem  to 
be  cut  rather  more  than  half  its  length  from  the 
top.  Such  trees  can  generally  be  planted  in  pots 
i)  inches  to  U  inches  in  diameter  by  cutting  back 
the  thick  main  roots,  retaining  in  the  operation  of 
root-pruning  as  many  as  possible  of  the  fibrous 
roots.  The  trees  should  be  purchased  and  potted 
up  in  November,  and  at  once  be  plunged  o\er  the 
rims  of  the  pots  out  of  doors.  Cocoa-nut  fibre 
refuse  is  excellent  material  for  this  purpose.  The 
trees  should  be  placed  under  glass  in  a  cool 
orchard  house  in  the  spring,  and  under  good  man- 
agement they  will  become  studded  with  blossom- 
buds  by  the  end  of  the  season.  Trees  can  be  pur- 
chased ready  for  fruiting  if  it  is  not  considered 
desirable  to  wait  a  year  until  they  have  grown 
arge  enough  to  produce  fruit  the  following 
season.  From  the  very  first  all  such  trees  should 
be  placed  under  a  system  of  summer  pinching,  as 
being  preferable  to  pruning.  There  can  be  no  use 
in  allowing  the  trees  to  become  crowded  with 
branches  to  be  subsequently  cut  out  with  a  knife. 
By  pinching  the  over-vigorous  growths,  which  are 
seldom  fruitful,  a  number  of  smaller  ones  are 
obtained,  and  a  very  little  experience  will  enable 
any  cultivator  to  ascertain  how  many  fruitful 
growths  should  be  left  upon  the  trees.  Onlj'  s) 
many  should  be  allowed  to  remain  as  will  be  needed 
to  Lay  the  foundation  of  the  trees.  Crowded 
branches  never  can  produce  good,  well-coloured 
fruit.  If  it  is  necessary  at  any  time  to  (irunc  back 
the  branches  of  Peach  or  Nectarine  trees,  it  is 
better  always  to  cut  to  a  triple  bud.  These  are 
usually  composed  of  blossom-buds  on  each  side, 
and  the  centre  one  is  a  leaf-bud.  Nearly  all  the 
slender  growths  that  have  been  well  exposed  to 
the  sun  are  studded  from  end  to  end  with  single 
buds,  and  every  one  of  them  a  lilos-iom-bud  but 
the  terminal  one.  Besides  tiaining  and  potting 
up  the  trees,  watering  and  surface-dressings  arc 
important  details.  When  they  are  not  re|)otted 
in  the  autumn  after  fruiting,  they  are  top-dressed 
by  removing  as  much  as  possible  of  the  old  soil 
containing  masses  of  tibrous  roots,  replacing  it 
with  fresh  material  containing  as  much  again  of 
the  manurial  properties  as  the  ordinary  compost 
does,  ramming  it  in  well.     The   trees  should  be 
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pluncred  out  of  doors  for  the  winter,  old  and  young 
alike.  In  summer  after  the  fruit  is  set,  water 
copiously  and  .surface  ch'ess  with  a  ciimpost  of 
equal  ])arts  manure  and  loam.  Loam,  malt 
dust  and  horse-droppings  fresh  from  the  stable 
will  form  the  best  top-dressing  if  laid  up  in  a  heap 
for  a  week  or  ten  d.ays  to  ferment.  I  do  not  care 
to  ]iut  on  too  much  manure  at  one  time;  a  few 
handfuls  is  enough  for  a  large  tree.  A[)|:ily  a 
second  dressing  in  two  or  three  weeks,  and  note 
that  in  hot  dry  weather  when  the  fruit  is  swelling 
•water  m.ay  be  needed  twice  daily,  with  syringing 
in  the  morning  and  in  tlie  afternoon.  Neglect  to 
water  for  a  day  at  this  time  would  be  fatal. 

J.  I)orGLA.s. 


POSITIONS  FOR  PEARS. 
TaBKE  is  no  doubt  that  Pears  are  often  planted 
in  a  very  haphazard  manner  — that  is,  varieties 
which  require  to  be  planted  against  the  warn.est 
sites  so  as  to  bi-ing  out  their  true  qualities  are 
often  given  cooler  sites,  where  they  rarely,  if 
ever,  ri])en.  In  a  season  such  as  the  very  ex- 
ceptional one  of  1803  varieties  only  adapted 
for  the  warmest  walls  may  liave  rijiened  up 
fairly  well.  Soils,  again,  as  well  as  districts, 
often  make  a  marked  ilift'erence  on  the  ripening 
of  Pears.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  often 
varieties  which  are  given  scmie  of  the  best  posi- 
tions against  garden  walls  which  would  succeed 
equally  as  well  if  planted  in  the  open,  and  very 
f)ften  much  better,  as  I  have  proved  repeatedly 
that  several  of  the  early  or  comparatively  early 
Pears  come  of  much  better  quality  when  planted 
away  from  warm  walls.  Even  if  it  is  not  con- 
venient to  cultivate  the  trees  as  pyramids  or 
bushes,  there  remains  the  old  method  of  growing 
them  as  espaliers,  a  sy.stem  which  is  not  now 
so  extensively  adopted  as  in  former  years  or  as 
it  deserves. 

I  never  yet  tasted  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  or  even  Beurre 
d'Amanlis  of  such  good  quality  when  produced 
from  trees  growing  against  a  wall  as  from  the 
open.  Last  season  the  above  varieties  were  excel- 
lent from  the  open,  but  from  an  east  wall  as  well 
as  a  western  aspect  they  were,  as  compared  to 
the  others,  quite  insipid.  After  some  years  of 
close  observation  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  all  midwinter  and  late  Pears 
ripjn  up  the  most  satisfactorily  when  grown 
against  walls  with  a  south  or  westei'U  aspect. 
For  the  less  favoured  districts  and  on  cold  soils 
a  full  south,  or  either  south-east  or  south- 
western aspect  should  be  given.  Josephine  de 
Malines,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  most  delicious 
midwintei'  Pear,  and  for  choice  I  should  always 
jjlant  it  against  a  south  wall,  although  on  a 
favouraljle  Pear  soil  it  will  succeed  well  against 
a  west  wall.  Against  an  east  wall  it  will  not 
rii)en,  neither  will  that  very  excellent  Pear 
Bcurrc  d'  Aremberg.  This  is  certainly  a  grand 
variety,  but  it  must  be  grafted  on  the  Pear. 
Berganiote  d'Esperen  will  also  succeed  on  either 
a  full  south,  western,  or  closely  allied  as]>ect, 
the  first  for  preference.  On  an  east  wall  it 
will  not  ripen.  That  very  excellent  Pear  Glou 
Morceau  docs  best  against  a  south  wall,  and  on 
favouraljlc  soils  and  districts  against  a  western 
aspect.  I  have  a  tree  growing  against  a  veiy 
well  situated  east  wall,  and  the  fruit  last  season 
ripened  up  splendidly.  In  other  years  the 
Havour  of  Glou  Morceau  from  this  aspect  has 
been  most  insipid.  Where  3uital)le  wall  space 
is  scarce,  it  is  certainly  not  a  good  plan  to  give 
up  tlic  room  to  varieties  which  will  succeed  as 
well  or  better  if  i)lantc<l  in  tlie  ojien  as  jiyra- 
mids  or  es]ialiers.  The  supply  can  be  better 
maintained  throughout  tlie  winter  l)y  giving  tlu' 
best  wall  positions  to  the  midwinter  and  later 
varieties.     Not   till    this    is    done   should   the 


growing  of  late  Pears  be  considered  a  failure. 
If  good  wall  space  was  limited,  I  would  sooner, 
much  as  I  like  Peaches,  devote  it  to  good 
winter  Pears.  Y.  A.  H. 


Chrysanthemums. 

DECORATIVE  VAFJETIES. 
These  are  more  interesting  to  some  than  the  big 
blooms.  Many  varieties  are  especially  adapted 
to  this  form  of  culture,  and  useful  for'tho.se  who 
require  a  quantity  of  flowers  rather  than  indi- 
vidual quality.  The  following  kinds  1  have  care- 
fully selected  for  this  purpose,  and  they  can  be 
relied  upon  to  give  satisfactory  results,  provided, 
of  coiu-se,  the  plants  are  well  managed  : — 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Parker. — This  is  a  new  Japanese  variety, 
having  long  narrow  pointed  petals,  tlie  colour  charanls. 

Byecroft  Glory.— Th's  is  a  seedling  rjised  by  Mr. 
Joues,  of  Lewisham.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  decorative 
varieties  seen  for  jears.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is 
a  rich  orange-yellow  with  a  bronze  base  to  the  pelals. 
Plants  in  S-inch  pots  and  not  more  than  from  3  feet 
to  4  feet  high  carry  fully  fifty  blooms.  Th  se  in 
5-inch  ijots  bear  fifteen  full  sized  flowers. 

Andre  Faillieres. — A  Continental  rai.sed  variety, 
and  for  early  October  flowering  un  urpassed.  Tlie 
florets  are  twisted,  the  colour  being  rich  yellow,  shaded 
with  red. 

Yelhjw  Ladti  Selborne. — This  originated  as  a  direct 
sport  from  Lady  Selborne.  The  colour  of  the  flowers 
is  golden  yellow,  and  decidedly  pleasing. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Shea  is  a  direct  sport  from  that  old 
favourite  Mile.  Lacroix,  and  has  all  its  characteristics 
except  colour,  this  being  golden  yellow. 

Dr.  Brigham  is  little  known  as  yet,  but  it  is  a  valu- 
able variety  for  decoration.  The  floret.^  are  rather 
more  pointed  than  those  of  Avalanche,  whilst  the 
shape  of  the  flowers  is  similar,  the  colour  being  white 
with  a  tinge  of  cream. 

Potter  Palmer  ia  a  pure  white-flowered  Japanese 
with  long  sword. like  florets.  A  very  free  and  distinct 
variety. 

Louis  Boehmer  is  lilac  in  colour,  the  florets  hairy. 
It  is  very  distinct  and  effective  in  a  mass. 

Mme.  Meznrd. — This  is  a  Japanese  kind,  with  here 
and  there  a  tinge  of  blush  on  its  white  flat  florets. 
One  of  the  best  for  decoration. 

Condor  is  not  often  seen  at  the  exhibitions  owing  to 
its  tendency  to  show  an  objectionable  eye,  but  grown 
as  a  bush  it  is  charming.  The  florets  are  broad,  Hat, 
and  bhi«h  in  colour. 

Eiliisfnril  White  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all  wliite 
flowered  kinds,  being  very  free.  The  way  in  which 
its  florets  stand  erect  rend-  r.s  it  very  distinct. 

£toile  dc  Lyon  is  seldom  seen  cultivated  in  this  way, 
but  grown  as  a  bush  and  allowed  to  carry  a  quantity 
of  flowers  it  ig  valuable,  especially  as, it  is  late  flowering 
when  thus  managed. 

Vice-President  Audiguler. — This  is  a  pleasing  kind, 
and  blu=h-pink  iu  colour. 

Boule  d^Or. — Some  may  be  surprised  to  find  this 
variety  amongst  those  useful  for  decination.  Hut  if  a 
([uantity  of  flowers  is  needed  the  iirst  two  weeks  in  De- 
cemlpcr.  a  few  plants  sliould  be  grown  and  allowed  to  de- 
velop all  the  bads  that  form.  The  colour  will  be  more 
bronzy  than  usual. 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Spaulding  is  another  Japanese  variety 
well  worthy  of  attention  in  Ibis  re.spect.  The  flowers 
open  late,  and  of  a  bronzy  co'our. 

Mrs.  C.  Wheeler  is  an  ther  kind  suitable  for  grow- 
ing as  a  free-flowcr'ng  variety.  Under  th's  form  of 
cultivation  much  more  of  the  bronze  colour  of  the  in- 
cuiving  florets  is  feen. 

Cleopatra,  is  i  n  American-raised  variety,  the  flowers 
creamy  white,  produced  freely,  but  the  peduncles  are 
rather  weak,  which  detracts  a.  little  from  its  value 
when  a  inimbcr  (  f  blooms  is  reLjuired  on  long  stems 
for  dressing  vases. 

Comte  de  Ijunini  has  rosy  white  flowers,  wliich  liave 
a  frosted  asjiect  when  grown  for  exhibition.  Cidtivated 
as  a  bush  the  colour  (  f  the  flowers  fades  to  pink.  Its 
dwarf  habit  is  in  its  favour. 

ir.  H.  lAnrolv. — This  is  one  of  the  best  of  yellow 
flowered  varieties,  especially  for  late  use.  The  foliage 
is  dark  green. 

II'.  K.  Woodcock  iu  colour  is  deep  crimson,  with 
here  and  there  a  dash  of  gold  at  the  tips  of  the 
florets. 

Florence  Davis  is  second  to  none  in  its  Bingnlar 
brauty  of  petals  and   colour,   which  is  pure   wliite. 


with  the  smallest  trace  of  green  in  the  unfolding 
florets.  It  is  late  in  developing  its  blooms  whe  i  grown 
as  a  bush,  a  point  of  importance. 

Viviand  Morel  is  blush-mauve  iu  colour  when 
grown  to  give  large  blooms,  but  when  several  are 
developed  from  one  stem  the  flowers  fade  to  pink. 

In  addition  to  the  abo\e,  such  well-known 
varieties  as  Puritan,  Sarah  Owen,  M.  Bernard, 
Elaine,  Val  d'Andorre,  Sunflower  and  Mile. 
Laoroix  need  only  a  passing  note  as  to  their  merits. 

Amongst  incurved  varieties  the  following  are 
worthy  of  notice  :— 

Princess  Beatrice  as  a  free-flowering  bush  has  few 
to  rival  it  in  this  section. 

Borbara. — The  bronzy  amber-coloured  blooms  of 
this  kind  are  always  appreciated. 

Prince  Alfred  and  its  sport  Lord  Wolseley  are  toj 
well  known  to  wed  mo  e  than  passing  mention. 

The  Princess  of  Wales  family,  Mrs.  S.  Coleman, 
Violet  Tomlin  and  Miss  M.  A.  Haggas,  in  addition 
to  the  original,  are  the  best,  especially  jjretty 
being  the  small  perfectly  incurved  blooms  of  the 
last.  The  Rundle  family  atlbrds  amjile  material  for 
supplying  variety  of  colouring.  The  varieties  of 
the  Queen  family  are  free-Howering,  but  indi- 
vidually the  blooms  do  not  fill  up  well  in  the 
centre.  So-ur  Dorothea  Souille  (Anemone- 
flowered)  is  excellent  for  this  (jurpose,  very  free- 
flowering,  and  of  a  delicate  pink  tinge. 

E.  MoLYNEUX. 


Chrysanthemum  Pitcher  and  Manda.— 
The  extract  from  (iardi  n  mid  Fori  ■<)  on  ]iage  6 
reminds  me  that  this  variety  has  been  exhibited 
with  considerable  success  in  America  during  the 
past  season.  From  the  illustration  in  that  paper 
the  flower  appears  to  be  a  short-petalled,  double, 
star-like  variety  of  medium  size,  for  at  the  most 
it  only  measures  about  .5j  inches  in  diameter. 
Unless  it  can  be  produced  in  finer  form  in  Eng- 
land, there  is  not  much  chance  of  it  obtaining 
any  very  prominent  position  on  our  show  boards, 
whatever  may  be  the  case  in  other  directions. 
There  is  nothing  new  in  Chry.santhemums  being 
named  after  a  firm,  as  the  American  writer  sup- 
poses. The  French  started  this  kind  of  nomen- 
clature years  ago,  the  best  known  flow'er  of  the 
sort  being  Messrs.  Thibaut  et  Keteleer,  which  was 
a  velvety  crimson  Japanese  cultivated  for  exhibi- 
tion in  England  in  ISSfi  or  1S87.  Then  there  were 
Paul  et  Son,  another  Japanese  ;  Paul  et  Son,  a 
pompon  ;  E.  U.  Henderson  et  Son,  Messrs.  \V. 
and  (4.  Drover  and  E.  Immer  et  Sohn.  There 
may  be  others,  but  those  cited  are  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  practice  is  not  new.— Chkvs.\ntu. 

Two  good  January  Chrysanthemums. — 
(Joldeu  (iem  and  Mrs.  Chas.  Carey  deserve  to  be 
grown  in  every  garden  where  late  Chrysanthe- 
mums are  needed.  During  the  first  week  in  .lauuaiy 
these  two  kinds  were  with  me  very  fine.  Nothing 
can  be  more  beautiful  than  some  shoots  of  (Solden 
(Jem  as  seen  growing  on  plants  in  a  cold  vineiy. 
I  notice  that  those  plants  which  have  not  been 
stopped  have  by  far  the  largest  and  most  richly 
coloured  flowers.  Mrs.  (.'.  Carey  is  a  pure  white 
kind,  and  although  not  really  double,  it  is  none 
the  less  valuable  on  that  account. — Dokset. 

Chrysanthemum    Monsieur  Weig-htman. 

— This  is  the  latest  Chiysanthemuni  I  know  and 
is  invaluable  where  .lanuarv  flowers  are  in  re(iuest. 
LTp  to  the  present  year  Boule  d'Or  su|)plic(l  mo 
with  the  latest  blooms,  but  at  the  present  time 
Monsieur  Weightman  is  at  its  best  and  will  be  in 
.sable  condition  after  Boule  d'Or  has  faded 
waj'.  The  plant  is  a  free  grower  and  profuse 
bloomer,  the  colour  being  of  a  bright  canaiy-vel- 
low.  It  belongs  fo  the  Japanese  section  and  is 
somewhat  flattish  in  form,  whii-h  does  not  enhance 
its  value  for  decoration  ;  liut,  indepcndenl  of  this, 
no  fault  can  be  found  with  it.  All  wlio  care  to 
give  it  a  trial  will,  I  .am  sulc,  be  pleased  with  it. 

-J.   Cl!  iWKoltl). 

Late  Chrysanthemums.  — I  (|nite  agree  with 
"  W.  I."  (p.  0)  that  Chrysanlheno  in  \V.  W.  Coles 
is  valuable  for  late  blooming  when  the  plants  are 
stop])ed.  Early  blooms  of  this  variety  when 
grown  on  the  big   bloom   system  arc  poor.      Late 
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flowers  this  season  were  much  admired.  "  W.  I." 
also  speaks  favourably  of  ^'irCTinale,  but  as  yet  I 
have  not  been  successful  vitli  this  variety.  True, 
it  blooms  very  late,  but  instead  of  being  free- 
flowering,  the  difficulty  with  me  has  been  to  get 
suflScient  flowers  to  form,  having  a  persistent 
habit  of  starting  into  fresh  growth.  The  only- 
time  I  have  had  it  fairly  good  has  been  when 
these  gi-owths  were  removed,  leaving  only  the 
one  centre  bud.  "  W.  I."  will  perhaps  kindly- 
state  how  he  has  induced  it  to  flower  freely. — A. 
YorNG. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


P  Chinese  Primulas  from  Maidenhead. — We 
have  received  from  Mr.  Owen,  The  Floral  Nursery. 
Maidenhead,  some  blooms  of  his  strain  of  Cliinese 
Primulas.  The  flowers  are  of  good  size,  varied  aud 
bright  in  colour.  Serai-double  as  well  as  single  forms 
were  sent. 

liachenalia  aurea  gigantea  is  a  really  fine 
form  of  that  s|jecies.  It  bears  freely  robust 
spikes,  carrying  large,  rich  yellow,  almost  orange 
coloured  flowers,  which  remain  in  full  be;iuty  for 
many  weeks.  Several  specimens  are  in  bloom  in 
the  Cape  house  at  Kew. 

Luculia  gratissima. — In  November  of  last 
year  I  saw  a  capital  jdant  of  this  sweetly  perfumed 
evergreen  greenhouse  shrub  flowering  freely  in  the 
new  large  plant  house  at  St.  Anne's,  Lord  Ardi- 
laun's  seat,  just  outside  Dublin.  Seldom  do  we 
see  this  hanrlsome  shrub  in  good  condition,  but 
where  it  can  be  suitably  accommodated,  it  is  worth 
attention. — E.  M. 

Narcissus  minimus.  —  I  enclose  my  first 
Narciss  bloom.  It  opened  on  Jan.  25,  and  never  be- 
fore has  this  Narciss  flowered  withmebefore  Feb.  4. 
I  hope  this  means  that  we  may  look  forward  to  a 
good  bulb  year  after  the  splendid  ripening  wea- 
ther of  189,S.  I  also  enclo.se  a  flower  of  Crocus 
minimus,  than  which  there  is  to  my  mind  no 
Crocus  more  lovely  and  certainl}-  none  hardier. — 
A.  KiNfiSMiLL.  Harrow  Weald.  " 

Snowdrops  in  Notts.— In  the  woods  in  this 
district  (South  Notts)  Snowdrops  are  already 
(January  18)  plentiful,  thus  .showing  the  mildness 
of  the  season.  I  have  never  known  them  to  be  in 
bloom  so  early  before.  All  bulbous  plants  are 
proportionately  forward,  which  is  doubtless  in  a 
measure  due  to  thorough  maturity,  caused  by 
the  hot  summer  and  fine  autumn  of  189.3. — J. 
Crawfokd. 

A    note    on    Megaseas.— Broad    spreading 

ma.sses  of  the  forms  of  Megasea  (Saxifraga)  are 
very  charming  in  the  winter  months,  from  the 
rich  and  varied  colours  of  the  laro-e  leatherv 
leaves.  They  are  <niite  worth  growing  for  the 
sake  of  their  fine  foliage,  and,  established  on  the 
higher  parts  of  the  rockery,  in  the  wilder  ])ortions 
of  the  grounds,  or  by  streams,  are  interesting  at 
all  seasons. 

Iris  Histrio.— This  Iris  came  into  bloom  with 
me  on  Januar\-  17.  Last  year  it  came  into  flower 
on  Feliiuary  16.  so  it  is  a  month  earlier  this  year. 
It  is  tpiite  hardy  here.  Iris  histrioides  came"  into 
flower  on  January  26.  This  is  much  darker  than 
Histrio  and  nearer  the  colour  of  reticulata. 
Lithospermum  prostratum  and  fientiana  acaulis 
have  been  in  bloom  all  winter,  although  we  have 
registered  27  of  frost.— R.  W.  niKi\r,^,  Swaylmid.% 
Pviishurat. 

Aloe  platylepis  is  a  splendid  Cape  species  in 
liloom  at  Kew.  It  is  one  of  the  most  handsome 
of  the  genus,  bold-growing,  with  long,  sturdv, 
spiny  leaves,  the  flowers  being  crowded  into  a 
dense  spike.  Individually  they  are  narrow,  tubu- 
lar and  buff,  tinted  with  light  yellow,  the  protrud- 
ing bunch  of  stamens  of  a  richer  colom-.  It  is 
free-blooming  and  well  worth  a  note  for  its  fine 
aspect. 

Pear  Beurre  Ranee.— I  herewith  send  you  a 
fruit  of  Beurr^  Ranc»  Pear  gathered  from  an  old 


wall  tree  growing  partly  on  a  west  and  partly  on 
a  south  aspect.  The  fruits  are  usually  of  good 
quality,  but  this  year  they  seem  more  juicy  and 
luscious  than  ever.  Undoubtedly  this  Pear  is 
unsurpassed  for  late  dessert  use,  at  least  in 
districts  where  it  succeeds. — John  Cr.^wford, 
Coddington  Hall. 

•,*  A  fine  fruit  of  the  kind,  but  in  (luality  not 
so  good  we  think  as  Winter  Nelis  or  Easter  Beurre. 
—Ed. 

Tillandsia  stricta  is  a  charming  little  Bro- 
meliad  now  in  bloom.  One  seldom  sees  these  little 
gems  in  collections.  The  plant  is  quite  tufted  in 
habit,  tlie  leaves  about  6  inches  in  length,  half  an 
inch  in  breadth  towards  the  base  and  downy, 
whilst  the  flowers  are  small,  nearly  an  inch  long, 
the  calyx  carmine  rose,  setting  oft'  the  lovely 
violet-purple  corolla.  It  should  be  grown  in  a 
small  basket  and  is  an  interesting  species. 

Hyacinthus  azureus  is  commencing  to  bloom 
freely,  and  its  ]iretty  azure-blue  flowers  are  wel- 
come, because  amongst  the  first  to  appear  in  the 
new  yeai-.  It  is  synon^-mous  with  Muscari 
azureum  and  M.  lingulatum,  and  is  best  grown 
in  a  warm  nook  on  the  rockery  or  against  a  wall, 
where  it  is  sheltered  from  heavy  rains  and  sharp 
frosts.  A  pan  of  it  is  worth  getting  in  the  green- 
house. Slugs  are  fond  of  this  little  Hyacinthus, 
and  some  such  jjrotection  as  a  ring  of  coal  ashes 
round  the  j)lant  is  necessary  where  these  ma- 
rauders aljoimd. 

A  few  good  Camellias. — A  small  and  in- 
teresting collection  of  Camellias  is  grown  at 
Manor  House,  (iunnersbury.  Among  the  best  are 
Lady  Hume's  Blush,  quite  a  button-hole  flowei- 
when  small,  finely  shaped,  and  delicately  tinted 
with  pink  ;  the'  light  rose-coloured  Chandleri 
elcans  ;  Targioni,  white,  stri])ed  with  rose,  and 
imbricated  ;  Monarch,  very  late,  the  flowers  deep 
red ;  the  well-known  Donckelaari ;  Alba  plena  ;  the 
beautiful  Mathottiana  alba,  pure  white,  distinctly 
imbricated,  and  Colletti  vera,  a  showy  variety, 
the  flowers  rich  crimson,  splashed  with  pure  white. 

A  fine  hybrid  Begonia  flowering  in  the 
stove  at  Kew  is  B.  Paul  Bruant,  a  remarkably 
handsome  and  free-blooming  kind,  worth  growing 
largely  wliere  winter  flowers  are  in  request.  It 
forms  a  companion  to  such  acquisitions  as  Gloire 
de  Lorraine,  (Jloire  de  Sceaux  and  President 
Boureuilles.  It  has  deeply  cut,  rich  green  lea\es, 
hairy  at  the  margin  and  produced  in  abundance, 
the  "plant  being  robust  in  growth.  The  flowers 
are  borne  in  lovely  masses,  which  assume  a  pen- 
dent aspect  from  their  weight  and  are  individually 
of  a  delicate  pink  colour. 

The  single  white  Camellia  is  more  beauti- 
ful than  nuiny  of  the  douljle  xarieties  now  in 
beauty  in  gardens.  Its  flowers  are  less  formal 
and  of  the  jiurest  white,  relieved  only  by  the 
bunch  of  yellow  anthers  in  the  centre.  We  re- 
member seeing  this  in  the  Epsom  nurseries  of 
Mr.  Morse,  and  consider  it  worth  growing  more 
freely  than  at  present.  A  large  bush  in  full 
bloom,  if  not  as  showj-  as  that  of  the  double  alba 
])lena, is  quite  a.s  attracti\e,  the  flowers  being  i)ro- 
duced  plentifully  and  in  contrast  to  the  rich 
abunilance  of  glossy  dee])  green  leaves. 

Strobilanthes  isophyllus  is  a  remarkably 
useful  greenhouse  plant,  altliough  comparatively 
little  seen  in  gardens.  We  were  reminded  of 
it  l>y  a  group  in  full  lieauty  a  few  days  ago, 
and  "the  clear  lavender  flowers,  pencilled  inside 
with  jiurple,  are  of  distinct,  if  quiet  beauty.  It 
is  known  under  the  name  of  (ioldfussia  isophylla, 
and  has  been  in  cultivation  in  English  gardens 
since  1845.  The  plant  is  easily  grown  and 
rciidily  raised  from  cuttings,  whilst  the  growth  is 
comiKict.  This  species  should  be  grown  by  ama- 
te\Ms  and  all  who  require  a  free-blooming  plant 
at  this  .season  of  the  year. 

The  Eastern  Christmas  Rose  (Helleborus 
orientalis  var. )  we  have  noticed  in  bloom  in  shel- 
tered corners  in  gardens,  and  if  the  mild,  sunny 
weather  that  favours  us  at  the  time  of  writing 
continues,  this  beautiful  Hellebore  will  soon  be  in 
full   beauty.     There  are  many    forms    often    de 


scribed  as  species,  but  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
varieties  of  this  fine  Hellebore.  It  is  a  pity  that 
H.  orientalis  is  not  more  grown  in  gardens,  as  it 
blooms  very  early,  lasting  for  many  weeks  in 
perfection,  and  the  flowers  are  valuable  for  cutting. 
In  one  catalogue  about  a  dozen  varieties  are  enu- 
merated, the  flowers  ranging  through  many  shades 
of  colour,  some  finely  spotted,  others  almost  self. 

Galanthus  Elwesi  globosus,  in  bloom  in  the 
alpine  house  at  Kew.  is  a  first-rate  Snowdrop 
to  grow  in  pots.  An  illustration  of  this  form 
of  (i.  Elwesi  was  given  in  The  G-\rden, 
March  21,  1891,  page  272.  The  flowers  are 
large,  C|uite  globose  in  shape,  the  segments  broad, 
pure  white,  and  the  leafage  also  proportionately 
robust.  Such  kinds  as  these  are  far  better  for 
pots  than  the  ordinary  (i.  nivalis  which  is  usually 
grown,  (t.  Elwesi  is  just  now  very  beautiful 
about  the  grounds,  and  is  delightful  on  the  Gra.ss 
by  the  margin  of  the  pond  facing  the  Palm  house. 
Large  masses  of  it  also  give  beauty  to  the  rock 
garden. 

Pleione  humilis. — This  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  Orchids  in  bloom  now.  We  have 
made  note  of  it  in  several  collections,  and  large 
panfuls  of  it  have  a  bright  aspect  when  the 
flowers  are  in  perfection.  They  vary  in  colour, 
sometimes  white,  especially  the  sepals  and  petals, 
which,  however,  are  often  touched  with  rose,  the 
lip  white  or  rose,  enriched  with  streaks  of  brown 
and  yellow.  The  flowers  each  measure  about  3 
inches  across.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  Pleiones  are 
neglected  in  many  gardens.  The  want  of  leaves 
at  the  time  of  lowering  is  easily  remedied  by 
arranging  the  plants  among  Maidenhair  Ferns  and 
such  like. 

Phalsenopsis  Schilleriana.  —  We  noticed 
several  |dants  of  this  species  in  full  bloom  in  the 
Manor  House  collection  at  (iunnersbury.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  Orchids  in  flower  at  this 
season  and  succeeds  remarkably  well  in  a  moist, 
warm,  deep  pit,  the  plants  grown  in  baskets  sus- 
l)ended  close  to  the  glass.  The  flowers,  produced 
in  graceful  racemes,  vary  both  in  colour  and  size, 
some  of  the  smaller  varieties  being  richer  in 
shade — (piite  a  deep  self  rose-purple  :  the  three- 
lohed  lip  white,  rosy  at  the  base,  the  side  lobes 
white,  spotted  with  rich  crimson  ;  the  starainode 
yellow,  with  a  few  dots  of  the  same  colour.  The 
branched  peduncle  sometimes  bears  upwards  of 
100  flowers— a  splendid  mass  of  colour.  The 
leaves  are  in  themselves  attractive,  being  marbled 
on  a  deep  green  ground  with  a  paler  shade. 

Crocuses  in  bloom. — The  Crocus  is  really 
worth  growing  in  pots  if  one  gets  a  number  of 
s])ecies  and  varieties.  The  alpine  house  at  Kew  is 
at  present  brightened  with  a  number  of  interest- 
ing forms,  wliich,  mixed  with  Snowdrops  and 
other  things,  have  a  pleasing  effect.  C.  Imperati 
is  one  of  the  more  showy,  and  its  rich  jjurplish 
flowers  are  appearing  in  the  oijen.  C.  Sieberi  is  a 
fine  Crocus,  the  flowers  light  purple  in  colour,  with 
orange  at  the  base  of  the  segments,  the  stigmata 
deep  orange-scarlet.  C.  chrysanthus  superbus, 
deep  orange,  and  the  pretty  little  .small  yellow- 
flowered  C.  corcyrensis  are  both  suitable  for  pots. 
It  is  not  wise  to  have  too  many,  as  the  o\)en  is 
their  jiroper  place,  on  the  rockery,  or  tastefully 
planted  on  the  turf  ;  but  a  few  are  a  relief  to  the 
general  run  of  things  in  the  greenhouse. 

Notes  from  Tan-y-bwlch. — I  fear  the  recent 
unexpected  severe  s|icU  of  frost  and  the  ex- 
tremely keen,  dry  east  winds  have  seriously  and 
])ermanently  aft'ected  seveial  plants  here  other 
than  what  are  perfectly  hardy.  L'nfortunately, 
there  wius  no  snow  to  protect  them.  Of  course, 
it  is  as  yet  far  too  early  to  note  the  full  extent 
of  damiige  rlone,  but  the  moie  distinct  casual 
ties  at  present  are  several  Drac;vnas,  tlie  to[)S 
of  which  are  hurt,  but  I  trust  the  stems  are  not 
seriously  afi'ected.  Cassia  eorvmbosa  on  a  wall  is 
hard  hit,  if  not  killed  outriglit.  The  noble  foli- 
age of  Berberis  neimlensis  is  much  browned. 
Arundinaria  falcata  is  stripped  of  its  leaves,  and 
the  points  of  its  numerous  delicate  wands  are 
killed.  Azara  microphylla,  replanted  in  the 
autumn,  has  the  tips  of  its  shoots  injured,    and 
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Buddleia  globosa  is  shorn  of  most  of  its  downy 
leafage.  Chamjerops  Fortimei  and  Phipnix  dacty- 
lifera  appear  hale  and  hearty,  as  does  Aralia  ja- 
ponica,  while  all  the  Bamboos(exceptinjT  the  above- 
named  Arundinaria)  are  as  green  as  they  were  in 
midsummer,  and  impart  quite  a  tropical  ai>pear- 
ance  wherever  they  luxuriate.  Vegetables  have 
stood  fairly  well:  (ilobe  Artichokes  and  Parsley 
have  suffered  badly.  The  Brassica  family  is  un- 
injured.— J.  R. 

The  Gasterias  comprise  an  interesting  class 
of  succulents  allied  to  the  Aloes  and  found  at  the 
Cape  of  (ioofl  Hope.  One  species  is  in  bloom  in 
the  succulent  house  at  Kew,  and  it  is  bj'  no  means 
devoid  of  beauty  ;  in  truth,  many  very  handsome 
things  are  in  this  house  (pute  worth  cultivation, 
yet  rarely  seen  outside  a  botanic  garden.  (J. 
cheilophylla  is  one  of  the  more  conspicuous  kinds 
at  present  in  bloom.  The  leaves  are  fleshy,  stout 
and  marked  with  raised  glaucous  spots,  so  to  saj', 
on  a  deep  green  ground,  the  flowers  of  ciuiet,  but 
attract  ive  colour.  They  are  borne  on  a  Ijranching 
spike  and  individually  tubular,  curved  at  the  apex 
horn-fashion,  the  n  ajor  portion  carmine-red,  pass- 
ing to  white  towards  the  upper  j)ortion,  this  being 
striped  with  green.  The  Ga.sterias  bloom  diu'ing 
the  winter  months  and  may  be  grown  similarly  to 
Aloes. 

Fosters  Snowdrop  (Oalanthus  Fosteri)  is  a 
splendid  kind,  and  we  should  think  would  be  as 
largely  grown  as  (i.  Elwesi.  Several  masses 
are  in  full  bloom  in  the  alpine  house  at  Kew, 
and  for  pot  culture  it  is  well  adapted  from  the 
rigour  of  the  leaf.age  and  the  bold  character  of  the 
flowers,  (i.  Fosteri  Mas  introduced  recently  from 
Amasia,  in  AsiaM  inor,  and  has  jaroved  a  thoroughly 
robust  species,  not  going  back,  so  to  say,  under 
cultivation  like  many  newly -introduced  bulbs.  The 
flowers  appear  early  and  are  individually  large, 
globular  in  outline,  and  ver}'  pure  white,  the  seg- 
ments broad  and  robust.  The  leaves  also  are 
broad  and  of  a  full  green  colour.  The  line  selec- 
tion at  Kew  is  the  result  of  careful  elimination  of 
all  poor  forms  in  the  past,  as  this  kind  varies 
much,  so  that  to  keep  the  strain  to  a  high 
s  andard  inferior  forms  must  be  removed.  We 
certainly  consider  (i.  Fosteri  the  finest  Snowdrop 
in  cultivation,  the  flowers  being  quite  as  large 
as  those  of  the  best  strain  of  Elwes'  Snowdrop. 

Iris  reticulata  sophonensis. — A  large  clump 
of  this  interesting  form  of  the  netted  Iris  we 
noticed  a  few  days  ago  in  full  bloom  in  the  open. 
As  a  rule  the  leaves  appear  when  the  flowers  are 
over.  The  blooms  vary  greatly  in  colour ;  when 
first  open  they  are  reddish  pui-ple  or  blue,  chang- 
ing to  a  rich  jiurplish  tint.  Those  made  note 
of  had  deep  blue  standards  an<l  falls  veined  with 
a  similar  shade  on  a  white  ground,  the 
yellow  "signal"  increasing  their  beauty.  Although 
the  flowers  are  not  so  stronglj'  scented  as 
those  of  I.  reticulata,  they  are  delicately  fragrant. 
I.  r.  sophonensis  was  one  of  Professor  Foster's  in- 
troductions from  Asi.a  Minor,  and  Max  Leichtlin 
distributefl  it  about  the  year  188.5.  It  is  now  be- 
coming more  plentiful  than  heretofore.  Tlie  posi- 
tion for  it  should  be  fairly  sheltered,  the  soil 
sandy,  and  bulbs  may  be  potted  u])  for  the  green- 
house. With  gentle  warmth  one  may  get  the 
blooms  in  early  December,  but  not  with  the  same 
deep  ciilour  as  those  in  the  ojien  have. 

Chinese  Primulas, — The  value  of  these  for 
decoration  during  the  winter  months  is  well  shown 
in  some  remarkably  handsome  flowers  that  come 
to  us  from  Messrs.  Stuait  and  Co.,  2."i,  Huni'ietta 
Street,  Covent  (harden.  Tiie  plants  from  which 
these  wgre  taken  are  gi'own  soU^lyfor  seefl  in  their 
grounds  at  Nice,  and  show  well  the  value  of  a 
sunny  clime  in  l)i-inging  out  the  rich  an<l  varied 
shades  of  colour  now  to  be  fountl  in  the 
flowers  of  the  Chinese  Primula.  The  flowers 
are  refined  and  repre.sent  an  exceedingly  fine 
strain.  Very  striking  were  Chi.swick  Kid,  llie 
colour  veiy  ric-h  ;  Hubro-violacea,  a  distin(/t 
shade  ;  Waltham  White  Imjiroved,  flowers  large 
and  with  great  substance  ;  Lilacina  marginata, 
and  Alba  magnifica.  A  Fern-leaved  variety  named 
Snowflake,  in  which  the  white  of  the  flowers  is 


remarkably  pure,  was  also  noteworthy.  Among 
the  semi-double  varieties,  one,  the  flowers  of 
which  were  of  a  reddish-purple,  deserves  notice. 
These  semi-double  kinds  come  true  from  seed,  and 
will  be  found  of  great  value  for  cutting,  seeing 
that  the  flowers  last  so  well. 

The  cut-leaved  Bramble  in  a  London 
garden. — In  an  article  in  The  G.\kdex  of  January 
27  on  the  Nootka  Raspberry  and  others  by 
Mr.  Goldring,  I  was  glad  to  see  a  very  favourite 
plant  of  mine,  the  cut-leaved  Bramble  (Rubus 
laciniatus),  favourably  spoken  of  as  a  trailing 
shrub.  In  mj'  opinion  this  ])lant  is  not  so  fre- 
(juently  grown  as  it  should  be,  for  it  has  all  the 
wild  elegance  of  our  common  Bramble  with  the 
additional  beauty  of  very  gracefully  cut  leaves. 
It  seems  to  grow  well  in  the  suburbs,  which  is 
more  than  many  plants  can  be  said  to  do.  I  have 
one  trained  against  a  wall  in  my  little  suburban 
garden.  This  grows  very  freely,  and  I  have  had 
some  very  good  Blackberries  from  it.  One  shoot 
which  it  made  last  season  was  8  yards  long.  I 
can  fancy  some  of  j'oiu'  readers  saying  ^hat  a 
shame  to  nail  such  a  plant  against  a  wall.  Well,  it 
may  be,  but  I  have  no  room  to  grow  it  in  any 
other  way,  and  it  seems  hap))y  where  it  is.  I  do 
not  know  that  it  feels  moi-e  fettered  by  its  sur- 
roundings than  I  do,  for  the  suburbs  are  by  no 
means  a  jierfect  elysium  for  those  who  hanker 
after  gardens  and  flowers.  A  good  many  jilants, 
however,  may  be  grown  in  a  suburban  back- yard. 
— G.  S.  S.     " 
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stupid  work  in    St.    James's   Park. — The 

same  kind  of  groundwork  to  which  (as  carried 
out  in  Hyde  Park)  you  .allowed  me  to  draw 
attention  recently  is  also  now  being  done 
in  St.  James's  Park.  In  front  of  the  barracks, 
for  example,  there  is  a  pudding-like  moiuid  of 
eai-th  with  the  trees  deeply  embedded  in  it.  As, 
however,  there  was  evidently  some  fear  that  the 
trees  would  be  injurcfl,  a  collar  of  lii'icks  has  been 
placed  round  the  base  of  each  tree,  out  of  which  it 
emerges  !  In  the  east  end  of  the  park  the  same 
process  is  going  on,  the  tree  boles  being  embedded 
as  usual.  Many  of  the  finest  trees  in  St.  James's 
Park  come  out  of  the  grouufl  in  these  stone  collars. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  things  in  tree  life  is  the 
way  that  old  trees  rise  out  of  the  ground  ;  the 
union  of  strength  and  beauty  of  form  wiiich  one 
may  sec  in  the  old  Oaks,  Lombardy  Poplars,  and 
many  other  ti'eeB  is  completely  hidden  in  St. 
James's  Park.  However  well  meant  the  work,  it 
is  most  inartistic,  needless,  and  degrading  to 
landscape  gardening.  The  parks  of  London  are 
its  most  precious  possession,  and  no  such  thought- 
less work  should  be  done  in  them.  St.  James's 
Park  for  a  town  garden  has  many  aiUantages, 
some  excellent  views,  and  thei-e  is  nothing  about 
it  which  wants  hiding  as  the  hen-houses  might 
in  a  villa  garden.  The  line  of  the  earth's  own 
surf.ace  here  is  better  far  than  that  of  the  crudest 
efforts  of  the  earth-moving  gardener. — W.  R.,  in 
Ti7nes. 

DYED  FLOWERS  IN  FRANCE. 

The  li'rrite  llortirolr,  of  Paris,  for  January  16 
gives  a  most  beautiful  and  delicately  executed 
coloured  jilate  of  three  sprays  of  forced  Lilac  (so 
much  u.sed  for  spring  bouquets  in  Paris),  which, 
by  steeping  of  the  stems  (after  crushing  the  ends 
of  them  with  .a  hammer)  in  a  chcmic.-d  colouring 
solutiiiu,  have  had  the  colour  of  their  Howtis 
(thanged  in  one  instance  to  a  most  beauliful  and 
delicate  shade  of  Iv'emophila  blui\  in  anotlier  to  a 
good  deep  chrome-yellow,  and  in  a  third  to  a  good 
led  with  an  orange  tinge  in  the  interior  of  the 
flowers.  Sections  of  the  cut  stems  of  each  spray 
are  also  given  on  the  plate,  showing  the  cliange  in 
(,'olour  of  the  sap  of  stem  by  absorption  of  the 
colouring  matter  from  the  solution.  The  colour, 
however,  of  a  young  shoot  of  foliage  accompanying 
one  of   the  specimens  has  not  been   in  any  wny 


changed.     The  editor  of  the   paper  in  the  article 

accompan3'ing  the  plate  says  that  the  dyeing  of 
flowers  )3resents  this  curious  fact,  that  while  the 
corolla  is  uniformly  and  completely  dyed,  the 
calyx,  the  flower-stem  and  the  young  shoots  retain 
their  natural  green  colour  (|uite  unchanged.  The 
l)ith  also  remains  white,  while  the  bark  is  only 
very  slightly  coloured  with  a  shade  diflfering  some- 
what from  "that  of  the  corolla  ;  thus,  when  the 
corolla  becomes  golden  yellow,  the  wood  appears 
orange.  Bright  red  corollas  correspond  to  a  wood 
shaded  with  violet,  azure-blue  corollas  with  a 
lilac-blue  stem,  and  coroUas  of  a  .salmon  hue  have 
a  carmine-red  stem.  The  i>rope.ss  of  changing  the 
colour  of  the  flowers  from  their  natural  ]mre  white 
to  the  new  colour  wished  for  is  as  follows  :  The 
end  of  the  stem  is  first  crushed  by  a  light  blow  of 
a  hammer  and  then  jilaced  in  a  small  bottle  of  the 
capacity  of  the  third  part  of  an  oz.,  which  has 
been  half  filled  with  a  solution  of  the  colouring 
matter  selected.  Two  hom-s  are  sufficient  for  the 
dyeing.  \\'lien  the  stem  is  withdrawn  from  the 
bottle,  it  must,  after  renovating  or  removing  the 
crushed  portion,  be  steeped  for  from  two  to  three 
hours  in  pure  and  limpid  water.  This  simple  pro- 
cess does  not  constitute  all  that  one  may  expect 
from  the  dyeing  of  flowers.  The  winter  we  are 
now  passing  through  may  have  in  reserve  for  us 
some  surprises  under  this  head.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  remembered  that  dyed  flowers  can  only 
obtain  a  legitimate  success  when  the  colours  are 
really  pure  and  appear  to  be  natural.  The  col- 
ouring matters  used,  which  can  doubtless  be 
obtained  best  from  a  French  chemist  are  bleu  de 
methylene,  for  producing  light  and  azure  blues  ; 
violet  de  methylaniline,  for  deep  violet  stems  and 
salmon-red  flowers  :  I'orange  ii.,  for  bright  yellow 
and  sulphur-yellow  floweis  ;  and  I'eosine,  for  car- 
mine red  flowers.  However  much  this  interference 
with  Nature  may  be  condemned,  as  it  doubtless 
will  be  by  some,  the  effect  of  this  bunch  of  dyed  ■ 
flowers  is  undoubtedly  attractive  and  pretty. 

BOGOBEL. 

The  weather  in  "West  Herts.— During  the 

la.st  three  weeks  tlierehas  been  only  one  unseason- 
ably cold  day  and  but  two  cold  nights.  At  1  foot 
deep  the  teniperature  of  the  soil  is  2°  colder,  but 
at  the  dejith  of  2  feet  1'  warmer  than  at  the  end 
of  January  last  year.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
month  some  rain  has  fallen  on  every  day  but 
seven,  .and  to  the  total  dejith  of  nearly  2}  inches, 
or  aliout  lialf  an  incli  less  than  the  average  for  the 
month.  For  the  first  four  months  of  the  present 
drainage  year  the  aggregate  rainfall  is  about 
1  inch  in  excess  of  the  mean  for  these  four  months. 
On  several  days  during  the  past  week  the  record 
of  bright  sunshine  has  been  remarkably  good  for 
the  niid-winter  montli.  and  on  one  of  these  days 
it  fell  but  little  short  of  seven  hours.  The  double 
Snowdro])  came  first  into  flower  in  my  garden  on 
the  21st  ult.,  or  more  than  three  week's  earlier 
than  its  average  date  for  the  previous  eight  years, 
and  five  davs  earlier  than  in  the  earliest  of  them, 
ISiM).— E.  61.,  Berkhamxted. 


Names   of  plants.— 11'.   Dicirfams.— 1,  Doodia 
rauilata;  2,  Blecliimm  occiiiontalc  ;  .'i,  Doodia  aspcra  ; 

1,  seinl  wlien  fertile  ;  ."i,  Dootlia  media. Lywinster 

H./inc— l.Cvnibidium  siiu'use;  2,  ICpiJendruni  sp. 

./.     if.    Il'/n7/iaia.— Odont(.,u'lussuiii     tiiuuiplKins. 

7'.    MaJiicll.—\,    Cnttleya    Pen-ivaliiina ;    2,    Cliysis 

bractescens. 0.  ir.ioti.— A  form  of  Odontoglossum 

Andersoniauum. 1/.  GrciiW/.— Odontcilomarcpens. 

J.  Khilen.—\,  Davallia  ornata  ;  2,  D.  decora. 

C.  Cl(irle.—A  form  of  Odontoplo.'iKum  Audersoiiiaiium. 

J.    Buvi'nis.—UnViA    (uiukliniui. T.    HiU.—\, 

Caitleya  I'Vrcivaliana  ;  2,  Cypriiiodiuiii  orpbainim. 

II.  M("/i/.— Odontoglossuin    Gali'ottiaiium. ./.  M. — 

Omiulea    seiisibilis. ./.    ;,'iim/,c.— 1,    Cattleya    llar- 

risciai  ;    2,    Dict.yoidiiie    Wilfordi. '..     Ilnplirl.—  l, 

Cupressustliyoidcs;  2,  Tlniiaoccidentalia;  3,.Iuniporns 
cliiiu'iiais  (male  form) ;  4,  .lunipenis  recnrva.— ./.  I>(ii'\ 
—  Imp(issiMe    t(i    name,    .soemg   they  are   nil   giirden 

varietii's   of  Kfiipliyllnm    truuc.itiun. (?.    Ihns. — 

Prolcddy  (iritliiiia  liyiicintliiaa. 

Names  of  fruit.— 0.  2'.— 1,   lUenlieim  Orange; 

2,  Minchid   Crab;   3,  not  recognised. .T.   Wo  rf.— 

Apple  lit  recognised. 
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"  This  Is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  It  rather;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeare. 


Trees   and   Shrubs. 


NEW  JAPANESE  MAGNOLIAS. 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  when  Magnolia  Fraseri  was 
illustrated  by  a  plate  in  The  Gakden,  Mr. 
Burbidge  gave  us  some  interesting  notes  upon 
tliis  noble  tree  and  others  of  tlie  gemis.  To  tlie 
list  that  Mr.  Burbidge  gave  can  now  be  added 
two  others,  wliicli  everj'one  who  admires  open- 
air  flowering  trees  will  wekx^me.  I  see  it  an- 
nounced that  Messrs.  Veitch  have  succeeded:!  in 
iniijorting  from  Japan  that  (jueenly  tree  Mag- 
nolia liypoleuca  as  well  as  the  new  M.  Watsoni, 
which  possesses  marvellous  flower  beauty  and 
fragrance  as  well.  Besides  these  two,  M. 
parviflora,  another  beautiful  tree  figured 
some  years  ago  in  The  G.\rden,  is  for  tlie 
first  time  fi>r  sale.  This  trio  of  fine  trees 
is  one  of  the  results  of  the  recent  travels  of  Mr. 
J.  H.  Veitch  in  Japan.  He  considers  M. 
hypoleuca  the  finest  flowering  tree  of  tliat  coun- 
try, and  he  had  the  opportunity,  in  a  prolonged 
stay  there,  of  studying  the  native  flora.  This 
Magnolia  was  un([uestionabIy  the  finest  tree  1 
saw  in  Japan,  when  there  during  all  the  flower- 
ing month  of  May  last.  I  shall  never  forget 
the  impression  that  tlie  first  sight  of  this 
glorious  tree  made  upon  me  wlien  touring 
among  the  hills  of  the  Hakone  range.  There  you 
see  it  among  the  trees  of  the  forest,  often 
rearing  a  massive  head  of  broad  foliage  above 
the  rest,  and  with  great  soft  wliite  flowers  top- 
ping the  young  shoots.  Its  blossoms  are  as 
large  as  those  of  M.  grandiflora  (as  it  flowers 
about  London)  and  almost  a,s  fragrant.  Its 
leaves  area  foot  long,  as  broad  as  those  of  M. 
Fraseri  andM.auriculata,  and  being  very  glaucous 
beneath,  liave  a  peculiar  appearance  as  the  wind 
upturns  tliem.  It  was  so  plentiful  in  one  place, 
that  the  natives  were  decorating  tlieir  cottages 
with  great  flowering  branches,  which  last  for 
days  in  beauty.  This  tree  grows  at  such  high 
elevations,'that  in  all  probability  it  will  be  hardy 
in  these  islands,  especially  as  it  is  deciduous, 
and  therefore  not  so  liable  to  iujurj*. 

M.  Watsoni  and  ISI.  i)arviflora  I  did  not  see 
wild,  or  rather  I  did  not  notice  them  in  flower, 
but  I  saw  numbers  of  both  in  nursery  gardens 
in  full  bloom,  and  though  the  plants  were 
small,  they  bore  fine  flowers,  so  that  I  was  able 
to  see  tlieir  distinguishing  characters.  These 
two  .species  had  been  confused  in  regard  to 
names,  Imt  since  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  figured  the 
larger-flowered  one  in  the  Batanical  Matiazhie, 
t.  7157,  under  the  name  of  M.  Watsoni  (after 
Mr,  W.  Watson,  of  Kew),  the  confusion  seems 
to  have  disappeared,  and  the  name  is  adopted 
by  the  nurserymen  (jf  Yokohama.  These  two 
species  resemble  each  otiier  in  foliage,  but  their 
flowers  are  quite  distinct.  M.  Watsoni  lias  IiLjs- 
soms  about  G  inches  across,  with  broad,  creamy 
white  sepals,  and  adorned  in  the  centre  by  a 
ring  of  staiuoiis  from  ivd  to  shades  of  fawn  at 
the  ]iasc,  and  tipped  witli  yellow  anthers. 
The  flowers,  lioriie  at  tlie  extremities  of  the 
yciung  shoots,  are  likewise  sweet-scented.  The 
flowers  1  saw  in  Jai>an  were  no  finer  than 
those  tliat  have  been  produced  on  the  speci- 
mens in  the  Cooiube  Wond  Nursery.  M. 
j)arviflora  has  smaller  and  diflerently  shapxl 
leaves  from  that  of  either  M.  hypoleuca  or  M. 


Watsoni  and  smaller  flowers,  which  before  expan 
sion  are  globular,  formed  by  the  overlappiu'j 
of  the  broad  oval  sepals,  which  are  tinged 
with  purplish  pink  on  the  outside,  but  white 
within. 

Here  then  are  three  most  valuable  additions 
to  British  gardens,  and  let  us  hope  that  now 
they  can  be  purchased  they  will  be  distributed 
far  and  wide,  and  surely  some  localities  will  he 
found  suitable  for  them,  particularly  in  moist 
jilaces  in  the  south-west  and  north-west.  Such 
trees  ought  to  have  special  attention  in  the 
matter  of  selecting  suitalde  ]daces  for  them,  as 
it  is  during  their  youug  state  that  they  are  so  ca- 
pricious. Usually  the  Magnolias  are  stuck  out 
ou  a  bleak  lawn  as  "specimen"  trees,  and  no 
place  could  be  worse  to  e.staldi.sli  such.  .411 
the  hardy  deciduous  Magnolias  want  shelter 
from  wind,  and  the  best  plan  Ls  where  possilde 
to  plant  them  when  small  in  an  opening  of  a 
shelter  group  of  trees  or  shrubs,  but  where 
they  will  not  be  too  much  in  the  shade  or  the 
gi'ouud  over-run  with  roots  of  great  trees. 
Now  that  we  have  so  many  hardy  Magnolias,  as 
well  as  some  that  are  inchned  to  be  tender,  I 
think  that  in  large  gardens  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  have  a  Magnolia  garden,  a  well- 
chosen  sheltered  spot  where  they  could  be 
grouped  in  a  tasteful  way.  They  are  among 
the  finest  leaved  trees  we  have,  especially  such 
as  M.  tripetala  (M  Umbrella),  macrophylla, 
and  auriculata,  if  sheltered  from  wind  and 
storm,  whUe  for  flower  beauty  they  are  quite 
unsurpassed,  beginning  the  season  early  with 
M.  stellata  and  M.  couspicua,  and  finishing  late 
with  the  always  delightfully  fragrant  M.  glauca 
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Thuja  Craigiana. — Ha\-ing  seen  a  paragraph 
in  The  G.^kden  of  January  13  regarding  Thuja 
Craigiana,  Sir  James  wi.shes  me  to  send  j'ou  a 
specimen  of  the  original  one  named  after  his 
father,  Sir  William  Gibson  Craig,  and  planted 
here  by  Lord  Palmerston  on  April  4,  1862.  It  is 
now  nearly  40  feet  high,  and  is  cpiite  distinct  from 
Thuja  Lobbi.— NiEL  McDorG-\LL,  Rkcarton  (Jar- 
dens,  Carrie. 

*,*  The  specimen  sent  is  undoubtedl}-  a  form  of 
Thuja  gigantea,  or  Lobbi,  as  it  is  often  called. 
Indi\-iduals  of  one  s])ecies  vary  a  good  deal  from 
seed,  and  it  is  quite  pos.sible  to  select  plants  very 
dissimilar  from  each  other  when  raised  in  this 
way.  There  are  two  or  three  well  -  marked 
varieties  of  Thuja  gigantea,  and  which,  as  far  as  can 
be  judged  by  the  specimen,  are  in  general  appe;ir- 
aiice  much  more  widely  removed  from  the  type 
than  the  specimen  sent. — T. 

Elaeagnus  pungens  aureo-variegata. — Of 
all  the  variegated  shrubs  we  have  tliat  retain  their 
leafage  throughout  the  winter,  I  think  this  is  the 
most  striking  and  effective— the  golden  colour 
being  .so  deep  and  rich,  with  just  enough  green 
sufl'used  through  it  for  contrast,  and  to  firing  it 
out  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage.  It  has 
the  merit  of  being  perfectly  hardy  (at  least  it  is 
so  here),  braving  the  severest  frost  and  keenest 
of  east  winds  without  a  seared  leaf,  (ioodsized 
bushes  of  it  are  very  telling,  set  off  by  a  backgrouinl 
of  greenery. — .1.  R.,  Meriontlh. 

Nuttallia  cerasiformis.— This  very  pretty 
and  exceptionally  free-flowering  shrub  is  one  of 
the  few  now  in  liloom  in  the  ojien  air.  The  genus 
Nuttallia  is  monotypic,  an<l  is  named  in  honour  of 
the  famous  North  American  botanist,  Thomas 
Nuttall.  This  species,  introduced  to  Kngland 
ill  1S4S,  is  a  native  of  California,  where  it  is 
des<nibcd  as  inhabiting  the  outskirts  of  (ho  Piue 
woods.  It  is  sometimes  called  Prunus  califoruica, 
and  is,  indeed,  nearly  related  to  that  genus.  The 
flowers  are  borne  on  shoit,  stifl',  pendulous 
racemes,  and  have  mucli  the  same  .-ipiiearance  .as 
a  Kibes.  In  colour  they  are  dull  white,  Imt  their 
want  of  brightness  is  amply  coiupi  n.-^atcd  for 
by   the  remarkable    profusion    of    the    racemes. 


Although  it  forms  a  small  tree  in  some  parts  of 
the  United  States,  it  appears  likely  to  always 
retain  a  shrubby  form  in  this  country,  specimens 
amongst  the  oldest  in  cultivation  being  from  6 
feet  to  S  feet  high  and  still  more  in  diameter.  It 
is  perfectly  hardy,  and  if  for  nothing  more  than 
the  early  season  at  which  it  comes  into  flower, 
deserves  to  be  represented  in  every  garden. — B. 


DAPHNE  MEZEREUM. 
At  this  season  there  is  no  hardy  shrub  more  de- 
lightful than  the  old  Daphne  Mezereum.  Not 
onlj'  are  its  densely-packed  flowers  charming 
for'colour,  but  equally  so  for  their  ftrong  sweet 
perfume  Although  from  the  account  given  of  it 
bv  Gerard  in  his  "Herbal''  (1597)  it  was  a 
favourite  garden  plant  3i)0  years  ago,  it  cannot  be 
.said  at  the  present  time  to  be  so  plentiful  as  it 
ought  to  be.  In  many  places  no  doubt  it  has  had 
to  give  ])lace  to  newer  foreign  introductions,  a 
considerable  number  of  which  do  not  possess  half 
its  merits.  It  is  a  favourite  plant  with  cottagers, 
and  some  of  the  finest  specimens  in  the  country 
are  £o  be  seen  in  small  village  gardens,  where  for 
many  vears  they  have  been  carefully  tended.  It 
is  by  many  botanists  considered  doubtful  whether 
it  is"  truly  indigenous  to  the  British  Isles,  but  if 
not  so,  it  has  become  naturalised,  and  is  met  with 
wild  in  several  parts  of  England.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  it  in  cultivation  with  pur|ile, 
red  or  white  flowers.  The  flowering  season  of  the 
typical  form  is  February  and  March,  but  in  mild 
winters  the  first  flowers'"  may  be  seen  in  the  clos- 
ing days  of  the  old  year.  "There  is  also  a  valu- 
able variety  called  grandiflora,  which  commences 
to  flower  as  early  as  October  and  November.  D. 
Mezereum  is  acompact,  many -branched,  erect- 
growing  shrub,  attaining  in  very  old  specimens  a 
height  of  6  feet,  but  it  is  usually  seen  about  half 
that  height.  It  is  deciduous  and  at  the  time  of 
flowering  is  leafless.  Its  leaves  are  2  inches  to 
3  inches  long,  lanceolate,  smooth  and  having  a 
short  petiole.  The  flowers  occur  in  short-stalked 
clusters  of  two,  three  or  four  together,  the  clusters 
being  densely  packed  on  those  portions  of  the 
branches  made  during  the  previous  summer.  The 
colour  is  a  reddi.sh  purple,  but  in  some  forms  the 
purple  is  scarcely  noticeable.  The  variety  alba 
has  flowers  of  a  somewhat  milky  white  and  is 
equally  as  desirable  as  the  ordinary  purple  form. 
The  finest  variety,  liowe\er,  in  cultivation  is  the 
one  already  alluded  to  as  grandiflora.  It  has  been 
in  bloom  with  us  throughout  the  wilder,  and  its 
flowers  are  not  only  larger  than  those  of  any  other 
variety  (they  mea"sure  from  three-cpiarters  of  an 
inch  to  1  inch  across),  but  the  colour  is  a  rich 
glowing  reddish  purple.  It  is  as  yet  rather  un- 
common. . 

All  the  forms  of  the  Mezereon  are  cultivated 
without  anv  trouble.  They  like  a  moist,  mode- 
rately rich  foam,  and  flower  best  in  an  open  sunny 
position.  At  Kew  two  large  beds  near  the 
Palm  house  are  filled  with  it,  and  the  spaces  be- 
tvveen  the  plants  are  occujiicd  by  the  (hvarf  Ever- 
green (Ruscus  hvpoglofsum),  which  makes  an 
etfective  background  for  the  flowering  branches 
of  the  Daphne,  and  is  both  handsome  and  in- 
teresting. In  autumn  the  Mezereon  again  becomes 
ornamental,  its  branches  lieing  then  covered  w  ith 
berries,  those  of  the  purple-flowered  forms  being 
red,  whilst  those  of  the  white  \aiicty  are  yellow. 
The  sjiecics  is  readily  jiropagatod  by  seed,  which 
shouki  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  :  if  allowed  to  get 
dry,  it  will  take  two  vears  to  germinate.  The 
seedlings  mostly  follow  the  parent  plant  in  col- 
our ;  nevertheless,  "  sporting  "  almost  mvarialily 
occurs,  and  a  few  white  flowered  seedlings  will 
appear  in  most  sowings  of  the  purple  varieties. 


Garrya  elliptica.  .\s  ..  hardy  .vcrgreen  that 
is  especially  ornanuMital  during  the  winter  season, 
this  Californian  slirub  might  with  advantage  be 
grown  much  more  frequently  than  it  is  at  pre- 
sent. Specimens  at  this  lime  of  year  that  are 
largo  enough  to  flower  have  a   singularly  graceful 
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appearance  bj-  reason  of  the  long  pendent  catkins 
they  bear.  The  leaves,  which  have  a  close  resem- 
blance to  those  of  some  varieties  of  the  Holm 
Oak,  are  opposite,  2  inches  long  and  elliptical, 
shining  green  on  the  upper  surface  and  hoary 
beneath.  It  is  from  their  axils  that  the  catkins 
are  borne,  these  being  of  a  greyish  green  colour 
and  from  4  inches  to  8  inches  long,  with  the  flowers 
almost  enclosed  by  cup-like  bracts.  Although 
comparatively  rare  in  gardens,  this  shrub  has  long 
been  introduced,  Douglas,  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's collector,  having  sent  it  home  in  1828.  It 
was  named  in  compliment  to  Mr.  'Jarry,  at  that 
time  secretary  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
The  plant  bearing  the  catkins  as  here  described  is 
the  male ;  the  female  is  very  rare  and  not  so 
ornamental.  As  a  rule  this  Garrya  is  planted 
against  walls,  but  it  is  quite  hardy  in  the  open  or 
in  shrubberies,  where  grou])S  of  it  might  very 
well  replace  the  banks  of  Laurel  so  often  seen. 


TREES  AND   SHRUBS  CERTIFICATED  IN 

1893. 
It  used  to  be  thought  that  the  certificates  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  were  awarded  only  to 
new  or  rare  plants,  and  it  would  be  well  if  it  were 
so,  for  surely  there  is  no  necessity  to  award  a  cer- 
tificate to  a  plant  that  has  been  in  cultivation  half 
a  century  or  perhaps  more.  The  certificate  would 
then  certainly  have  a  greater  value,  and  would  be 
a  means  of  indicating  to  those  who  cannot  attend 
the  meetings,  but  follow  the  list  of  awards,  what 
was  noteworthy  among  the  new  things  submitted. 
Although  many  gardens  are  poorly  adorned  with 
trees  and  shrubs,  there  are  other  ways  of  making 
known  and  popularising  anything  that  has  been 
long  in  the  countrj',  but  remains,  it  may  be  unde- 
servedly, neglected.  When  a  new  species  or  dis- 
tinct variety  is  discovered,  let  it  be  submitted, 
and  we  may  then  be  helped  to  estimate  its  value 
by  the  verdict  that  is  given.  Olearia  stellulata,  as 
"T."  says  on  p.  32,  has  been  known  and  grown 
for  a  very  long  time,  although  it  is  far  from  com- 
mon. According  to  my  ex[)erience  of  this  shrub, 
it  is  even  hardier  than  "  T."  supposes,  for  I  have 
had  it  withstand  20°  of  frost  when  planted  on  a 
raised  border  along  with  Cistuses,  Helianthe- 
mums,  &c.  I  u.sed  to  scatter  a  handful  of  Bracken 
among  the  bushes,  as  there  were  four  or  five  in  a 
group,  and  they  were  only  slightly  injured  by  that 
terrible  and  prolonged  frost  of  18911-91,  not  enough 
to  prevent  them  flowering.  Its  deep  green  leaves 
made  it  always  interesting,  but  when  in  flower  it 
was  very  attractive.  No  naiiie  coidd  be  more 
apijropriate  than  Daisy  Bush  for  this  species,  as 
the  flowers  are  about  as  large  as  those  of  tlie 
common  Daisy.  They  are  freely  borne  and  won- 
derfully lasting,  individual  blooms  keeping  fresh 
on  the  iilant  for  nearly  three  weeks.  As  this 
shrub  grew  anfl  flowered  freely  in  Suffolk,  I 
should  imagine  it  would  be  ([uite  hardy  in 
numbers  of  southern  and  western  gardens.  It 
might  be  tried  against  walls,  too,  for  it  is  certainly 
quite  worthy  of  such  care,  and  would,  no  doubt, 
make  a  pietty  feature  after  a  fe«  years.  I  do  not 
lind  any  mention  of  this  particular  species  in 
Nicholson's  Dictionary,  either  under  Olearia  or 
Eurybia,  which  name  it  used  to  bear.  The  variety 
of  Viburnum  plicatum  certificated  bears  the  same 
relation  to  the  better-known  form  that  the  wild 
species  so  abunflant  and  beautiful  in  our  Sussex 
woods  does  to  the  common  fiuelder  Rose  of 
gardens.  "T."  certainly  does  not  overpraise  it, 
but  I  should  call  it  one  of  the  loveliest  of  late 
spring  or  early  summer  blooming  shrub.s.  In 
a  cold,  heavy  soil  it  is  charming,  and  doubt- 
less it  would  be  freer  and  more  graceful  in 
growth  in  better  soil.  Is  this  of  recent  intro- 
duction '!  I  have  not  known  it  nearly  as  long  .as 
the  form  in  whicli  all  the  llnwors  aie  sli'rile.  I'l-r 
haps  "T."  would  kindly  enlighten  me  on  this 
point.  V.  ]ilicatum  in  both  forms  is  much  more 
free-blooming  than  \'.  opulus,  for  its  Mower-heads 
nut  only  terminate  the  shoots,  but  ai'o  borne  all 
.■dong  them.  'I'he  foliage  of  V.  plicatum  liecomes 
:i  deep  vinous  purple  in  autumn.  Clerodendron 
irichotomum    has    been    grown    in    gardens    for 


nearly  a  hundred  years,  but,  now  that  it  has  been 
certificated,  probably  not  a  few  will  think  it  is 
something  new.  I  remember  seeing  it  very  pretty 
one  day  in  autumn  a  few  years  ago  in  the  late 
Mr.  Borrer's  garden  at  Henfield.  It  blooms  at  a 
time  when  flowering  shrubs  are  few  in  number, 
and  is  most  attractive  with  its  long,  loose,  pen- 
dulous clusters  of  white  flowers  peering  out  of 
their  curious  brown-red  calvces.  A.  H. 


BRITISH  FORESTRY. 
At  the  present  date  much  is  spoken  and  much 
written  on  the  subject  of  forestry.  We  have 
learned  professors  lecturing  on  the  subject,  and 
an  Arboricultural  Society  roaming  over  the  land 
visiting  the  most  famous  forests,  and  meeting  -n'ith 
much  attention  and  hospitality  from  the  very 
highest  in  the  land,  and  we  begin  to  look  for  some 
fruits  from  all  this  effort.  I  am  jierfectly  aware 
that  there  are  hundreds  of  well-qualified  and  able 
foresters  in  the  country,  but  they  are  not  free 
agents,'and  are  handicapped  from  want  of  sufficient 
staffs  of  men  to  thin  and  otherwise  attend  to  the 
plantations  as  they  know  they  should  be.  Let 
any  man  who  has  an  atom  of  jihysiologieal  know- 
ledge of  vegetable  life  travel  by  rail  or  road  for 
10(J  miles,  say  in  Perthshire,  Inverness-shire  and 
Ross-shire,  as  I  often  do,  and  keei)  his  eyes  open, 
and  he  will  be  forced  to  conclude  that  in  the 
journey  he  does  not  pass  half  a  dozen  well-man- 
aged young  plantations.  They  are  not  thinned  in 
time,  but  are  allowed  to  stand  till  all  their  lower 
branches  .are  destroyed  from  want  of  light  and  air, 
and  the  soil  thoroughly  exhausted  by  the  excess 
of  roots  in  it.  When  thinning  does  take  place, 
the  plants  have  been  so  coddled  that  they  suffer 
in  a  way  they  would  not  if  thinned  in  time.  I 
think  it  a  great  mistake  that  planting  should 
be  done  by  nurserymen,  and  frecpiently  by 
contract,  the  lowest  offerer  generally  getting 
the  work  to  do.  His  part  of  the  work  should 
be  to  supply  the  trees,  and  the  resident 
forester  should  superintend  the  planting.  There 
is  perhaps  no  operation  in  rural  economy  that 
is  conducted  in  such  a  barbarous  manner  as  plant- 
ing young  trees.  A  slit  is  made  in  the  soil,  and 
the  roots  are  shoved  into  it  all  in  a  bundle.  The 
result  is  that  many  die,  and  all  lose  two  or  three 
years  of  precious  time  before  the  tree  gets  a  hold 
of  the  soil,  and  at  best  it  never  does  get  such  a 
well-balanced  hold  of  the  soil  as  a  tree  that  has  a 
pit  made  for  its  roots,  where  they  get  spi'ead  out 
and  covered  with  soil.  The  reply  to  this  projiosal 
will  be  that  it  is  too  exjjensive.  If  time  and  space 
permitted,  I  could  prove  the  contrarj'.  At  any 
rate  pits  could  be  dug  at  the  proper  distances  for 
what  are  to  be  the  permanent  trees,  and  the  mere 
shelter  trees  could  be  put  in  as  is  done  at  present, 
and  very  likely  this  would  prove  that  it  would 
pay  to  pit  all  the  trees.  The  pits  should  be  dug 
months  before  the  trees  are  planted,  to  allow  of 
the  amelioration  of  the  soil  bj'  the  action  of  the 
weather.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  pi'o- 
])Osal  to  make  loans  to  proprietors  of  land,  so  as 
to  enable  them  to  plant  large  portions  of  their 
estates,  is  a  very  judicious  one  ;  and  if  this  is 
carried  out  on  soun<l  principles,  much  good  will 
result  to  all  concerned. 

The  time  must  come  when  British  timber  will  be 
in  much  better  demand  than  it  is  at  |)resent 
Sonif  few  j'cnrs  ago  I  took  nnli-  of  the  ])iiles  th.'it 
were  being  fixed  for  .a  line  of  ti'lc]ihono  wires,  and 
said  to  the  foreman,  "  These  are  Spruce  poles,  an- 
they  not?"  His  reply  was,  "  Ves;  they  are  Norway 
Spruce."  'I  said,  "  Why  don't  you  use  Larcli  ?  It 
would  last  three  times  as  long."  iHis  answer  was, 
"  Very  ti'ue,  but  they  cost  twice  as  miK'h."  The 
fact,  no  doubt,  was  that  the  company  fixing  the 
wires  hopcij  tn  sell  the  (•tmcfvn  to  the  t  JoverruntMit 
bi'for(!  thi^  Spiiii'C  g.'iv(!  way,  and  have  a  largi-r 
margin  of  profit  than  if  tlii'y  used  better  timliir, 
—  Wm.  Thomson,  in  the  (.S'co^fmaH. 

Rhododendrons.  The.sc  were,  perhafis,  never 
so  I'arly  in  (he  north  as  they  ai'e  at  present. 
October  heing  mild,  many  |)lants  of  R.  Noblc- 
aiium   were  to  be  seen   flowering,  and  not  always 


in  the  most  sheltered  positions.  For  cutting,  this 
is  valued  in  most  places,  and  when  a  little  atten- 
tion is  given  to  cultivating  it  for  flowering  in 
pots,  abundance  of  bloom  m.ay  be  had  during  the 
winter  months  with  verv  little  trouble.  When 
the  plants  have  done  flowering  they  are  turned 
out  of  their  pots  with  all  the  soil  adhering,  firmly 
planted  with  some  kind  of  soil  (a  little  peat  and 
such  as  may  have  been  removed  from  under  a 
])Otting  bench)  well  packed  round  the  roots,  which 
may  have  been  severely  mutilated  to  get  them 
crammed  into  the  pots  for  flowering.  A  good 
mulching  of  decayett  manure  is  given,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  cou])lo  of  seasons  or  so  these  jjlanta 
arc  compact,  bushy,  and  laden  with  flower  buds.  I 
have  many  in  flower  and  coming  on  in  pots  at 
present.  Cunninghami  is  a  capital  light-coloured 
variety.  I  have  just  lifted  a  quantity  of  these, 
which  were  plunged  (in  their  pots)  on  a  cold, 
damp  piece  of  ground.  Many  others  of  the 
earlier  class  I  lift  and  put  into  tubs,  boxes  or 
pots,  and  when  one  can  cut  five  or  six  dozen 
good  trusses  every  week  from  December  till 
they  are  plentiful  in  the  open.  Rhododendrons 
become  a  valuable  adjunct  to  one's  supply  of  cut 
flowers.  While  visiting  a  friend  in  the  west  of 
Scotland  lately  I  noticed  a  large  assortment  of 
Rhododendrons  of  most  useful  size,  which  had  been 
lifted  from  an  adjacent  nursery  connected  with 
the  gardens,  placed  lightly  in  round  baskets, 
in  which  they  flower  profusely.  I  hear  from  some 
nurserymen  that  they  now  cannot  grow  R.  Noble- 
anum  and  some  other  early  Rhododendrons  as 
formerly.  An  inspection  which  I  made  of  a  largo 
stock  lately  showed  that  by  trenching  and  en- 
riching the  ground  this  difficulty  would  soon 
cease. — M.  Temple,  Can-on,  X.B. 

'Vegetation  ii  "Wales. — The  extreme  mild- 
ness and  humidity  of  the  weather  so  closely 
following  the  recent  sharp  snap  of  frost  are  already 
having  a  remarkable  effect  on  early-flowering 
shrubs,  and,  in  fact,  vegetation  generally.  In 
addition  to  Rhododendron  Cunningham's  White 
(which  had  been  in  bloom  for  a  long  time),  a 
soft  rose-coloured  variety,  well  clothed  with  long 
])ale  green  foliage,  is  now  gay  with  myriads 
of  partly  developed  trusses.  This  is  a'pretty 
variety,  though  not  large  in  individual  bloom  or 
truss,  but  clumps  and  large  bushes  of  it  form 
cheerful  objects  thus  early  in  the  year.  It  is  seldom 
seen  in  recently  formed  collections  of  Rhododen- 
drons, which  gives  colour  to  the  i>revailing  idea 
that  it  is  rapidly  going  out  of  cultivation.  If 
such  is  the  case  it  is  to  be  deeply  regretted. 
Another  striking  and  c()ns])ieuous  object  is  a  tine 
Camellia  bush  growing  on  rising  ground  quite  in 
the  open  and  fully  exposed.  The  bush  is  18  feet 
high,  but  not  so  much  in  circumference,  owing  to 
the  proximity  of  a  leading  walk  necessitating 
fretjuent  cutting  on  that  side,  while  the  other 
side  has  been  unavoidably  crowded  up  with 
common  Laurels  and  Rhododendrons  until  recent 
years  ;  now  all  are  cleared,  thus  giving  ample 
"room  for  lateral develo|)ment  on  threesides.  It  is 
a  single  bright  rose-coloured  variety,  and  the 
fully  expanded  blooms  tliickly  studded  over  the 
whole  ])lant  are  charming  amidst  the  wintry 
surrounilings.  Double  Camellias  on  walls  are 
also  showing  colour,  but  only  to  a  limited  extent 
as  vet.  Pyrus  jaiionica  on  a  wall  is  a  sheet  of 
colour,  as  is  .lasminuin  nuilillornni.  Large  clumps 
as  well  .-IS  singh'  pl'"''~' "f  Lanrnslinus  in  variety 
arc  Idvely  masses  of  dclii  ale  lilcioin,  while  .\ndro- 
nieda  tloribunda  and  /\.  japonica  are  ju.st  expand- 
ing their  Lily-of-the- Valley  like  spikes.  Daphne 
Mezereum  and  D.  M.  alba  scent  the  smiound- 
ings  with  their  delieious  perfume.  Various  Eriea.s 
are  also  nicely  in  bloom.  .Anemones  are  also  effec- 
tive, but,  singularly  enough,  Smiwilnips  .-ue  only 
now  just  o|i(^ning  their  ilowcMS  in  any  c|uantity, 
and  Ciiic-iiscs  .•lie  (|ni(i' as  I'drward.  Fui'hsia  Rie- 
I'arlcini  is  breaking  uul-  into  leaf,  aTid  snare  m:iny 
iif  lh(^  eaily  llnwi'ring  deciduous  shrubs,  such  as 
I'lunus  I'issardi,  fii:  The  Filbert  and  Hazel 
catkins  are  loviily  in  the  extreme  ihniughdut  our 
woods  and  copses.  Undoubtedly  we  shall  yet  have 
ti>  surt'er  for  this  |)ivrocity,  foi'  we  cannot  yet  hope 
to  escape  severe  and  wintry  weather.  — J.  R. 
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THE  BEAR'S-PAW  FERN. 
Amoko  tlie  deservedly  popular,  as  also  air.oiig 
the  many  Ferns  which  by  their  quaiutness  as 
much  as  by  their  beauty  attract  the  attention 
of  the  lover  of  Nature,  tliis  most  singular 
plant  justly  holds  a  veiy  prominent  place. 

It  is  known  in  collections  un<ler  the  various 
apjiellations  of  Aglaomorpha  Mej'eniana,  Dry- 
naria  Meyeniana,  and  Drj'naria  ]ihilippinens:s  ; 
whereas  in  books  of  purely  scientific  character 
it  is  found  described  as  Polypodium  Meyeni- 
anuni.  The  sub-genus  Drynaria,  to  which  it 
nudoubtedly  belongs,  forms  a  small  division  of 
that  most  extensive  of  genera,  Polyjtodium. 
It  was  originally  founded  Ijy  liory,  and  com- 
prises only  a  few,  barely  a  dozen  known  species 
of  Ferns,  whicli  are  <listinguishei.l  from  ordinary 
Polypodiunis  bj-  having  either  a  separate  fertile 
frond  or  its  ordinary  one  fertile  at  its  sunnnit 
and  deeply  cleft  at  its  base  like  a  stalkless  Oak 
leaf,  browni.sh  in  colour  and  rigid  in  texture. 
Schott  gave  tlie  name  of  Aglaomorpha  to  the 
Bear's-paw  Fern,  and  to  this  day  it  is  under 
that  ex|)ressive  name  that  it  is  best  known. 

The  Bear's-paw  Fern  is  possessed  of  a  quite 
attractive  ch.aracter  ;  the  rhizomes  with  which 
it  is  jirovided  are  of  a  particularly  stout  nature, 
and  densely  clothed  with  narrow,  cri.sped  scales 
half  an  inch  long,  of  a  bright  nisty-brown  colour, 
and  of  a  particularly  soft  nature.  From  these 
singular-looking  organs,  as  thick  as  a  man's 
wrist,  ;ind  to  which  the  plant  owes  its  popular 
appellation,  the  fronds  are  abundantly  pro- 
duced. When  the  plant  is  fully  developed  and 
in  gooil  conditicjn,  these  are  frequently  2\  feet 
to  3  feet  long,  and  .8  inches  to  12  inches  Ijroad. 
As  may  be  seen  by  the  accomiianying  illus- 
tration, their  lower  portion,  which  is  always 
barren,  is  cut  nearly  to  the  midrib  into  oblong 
entire  lobes,  while  their  up])er  jrart,  which 
usually  extends  alxiut  one-third  of  their  length, 
bears  the  fructification,  which  hangs  out  so  pro- 
minently, as  to  give  the  jdant  quite  the  appear- 
ance of  what  is  commonly  called  a  "  flowering 
Fern.  '  This  fertile  portion  consists  of  closely- 
set  narrow  leaflets,  each  4  inches  to  6  inches 
long,  having  all  the  appearance  of  a  firm  midrib, 
with  a  row  of  small  round  lobes  on  both  sides, 
each  beaung  a  bright  yellow  spore  mass,  by 
which  it  is  eventually  entirely  covered. 

The  Bjar's-paw  Fern,  which  is  as  pretty  and 
ornamental  as  it  is  distinct,  is  a  native  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  where,  according  to  numerous 
travellers,  it  grows  alnmdantly  on  branches  of 
trees.  Tliis  cii'cumstance  is  quite  suflicient  to 
explain  the  difficulty  which  one  usually  experi- 
ences in  growing  it  in  a  pot.  It  thrives  apace 
under  artificial  cultivation  when  subjected  to 
treatment  similar  tr.>  that  given  to  Platyceriums, 
or  Stag's-horn  Ferns,  It  should  be  planted 
eitlier  on  a  stump  of  partly  decayed  wood  or  on 
cork  bark,  in  a  sh  illow  pan  or  in  a  hanging 
b.-usket,  in  pure  fibrous  peat,  on  which  its 
rhizomes,  which  must  never  be  buried,  should 
at  fir.-^t  be  pegged  down,  free  scope  being  allowed 
for  their  extension.  As  will  be  seen  from  the 
above  description,  every  part  of  this  singular 
plant  is  possessed  of  special  interest,  and  when 
pro]ierly  gi-o«Ti  it  well  rep.ays  for  any  extra  at- 
tention given  to  its  requirements.  It  m.ay  be 
propagated  fr(jm  spores,  but  this  is  a  long  and 
tedious  process,  and  it  is  usually  increased  by 
the  divisi(ju  of  tlie  rhizomes,  an  ojieration  which 
is  best  performed  from  January  to  April. 

Fern  Lover. 


Perns  from  Jamaica  (./.  A'l/HMew/s).— Resum- 
ing the  naming  of  your  Ferns,  you  have  in  No.  8  a 


very  singular  plant  named  by  Sir  Wm.  Hooker 
Faclyenia  prolifera.  It  has  broad  sterile  fronds, 
the  fertile  ones  being  narrow  and  erect,  with  a 
single  row  of  large  sori  on  each  side  of  the  mid- 
rib. It  appears  to  be  found  only  in  Jamaica  and 
Cuba.  No.  9  is  Nothoel.'ena  trichomanoides,  which 
is  ■ivell  worth  the  attention  of  all  Fern  lovers,  as 
it  makes  an  elegant  small  basket  plant,  with  pin- 
nate, pendent  fronds  of  a  deei)  green  above  and 
white  beneath.  No.  II  is  Hymenodium  crinitum 
(the  Elephant's-ear  Feni),  a  singular  plant  of 
great  beauty,  clothed  somewhat  thinly  with  long 
black  hairs.  No.  1'2  is  Dicratioglossum  furcatum, 
a  very  pretty  and  distinct  pilant,  well  deserving  of 


The  Bear's-paw  Fern  [Aglaomorpha  3Ieye7iiana).    Engraved  for  The 
Garden /rojii  a  photograph  sent  hy  Mr.  J.  O.  Atison,  Upper  Clapton 


more  attention  at  the  hands  of  Fern  growers.  No. 
13  I  cannot  determine,  but  I  should  think  it  w.as 
Goniophlebium  dissimile.  These  plants  are  ditti- 
cult  to  name  unless  fertile  fronds  are  sent.     No. 

15  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Hymenophyllum  alatum, 
being  some  7  inches  long  and  very  hirsute.     No. 

16  is  an  ordinary  sized  specimen  of  Trichoraanes 
Krausi,  an  elegant  creeping  species. — W. 


CERTIFICATED  FERNS. 
In  looking   through    the   list   of   Ferns   to  which 
first-class  certificates  and  awards  of   merit   have 
been  given  by  the   Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
committees,    according   to   the    published   list,   I 


find  upwards  of  700  awards  have  been  made 
(chiefly  first-class  certificates),  vet  many  of  our 
most  beautiful  Ferns  are  not  included  in  this  list. 
Our  Briti.sh  Ferns  have  come  in  for  their  full 
share  of  attention,  upwards  of  lllO  certificates 
having  been  awarded  for  varieties  of  the  Lady 
Fern  (Athyrium  Filix.f<emina),  about  the  «ame 
number  for  varieties  of  the  Hart's-tongue  Fern 
(Scolopendrium  vulgare),  and  about  three  dozen  for 
varieties  of  the  Shield  Fern  (Polvstichum  angu- 
larel.  Three  first-class  awards  have  been  o-iven 
for  varieties  of  the  common  Bracken  (Pterisanui- 
lina)  ;  the  Royal  Fern  (Osmunda  regalis)  adds 
four  to  the  list ;  fifteen  first-class  and  two  second- 
class  certificates  have  been 
given  to  the  Male  Fern  (Las- 
trea  Filix-mas),  while  to  va- 
rieties of  the  Maiden  -  hair 
(-idiantum  capillus  Veneris)  a 
dozen  first-class  awards  have 
been  given.  Six  awards  have 
1  leen  made  for  the  Hard  Fern 
iBlechnum  Spieant),  and  the 
same  number  for  the  Sea 
Spleenwort  (Asplenium  mari- 
num),  besides  several  awards 
for  other  Aspleniums.  Nine 
\-arieties  of  Lastrea  dilatata 
have  received  distinction.  The 
above  do  not  include  all  the 
awards  made  for  varieties  of 
British  Ferns.  A  good  manv 
awards  were  made  at  the  Fern 
conference,  but  these  do  not 
appear  in  the  published  list, 
neither  are  they  recorded  in 
the  society's  journal.  I  am 
afraid  the  conference  alto- 
gether was  a  failure,  either 
ni  regard  to  correcting  the 
nomenclature  of  our  Ferns  or 
in  selecting  the  best  and  m'oft 
distinct  varieties  of  the  dif- 
ferent classes,  though  there 
was  no  lack  of  ma'terial  to 
work  from. 

Taking  the  exotic  Ferns,  I 
find  the  Adiantums  have  re- 
ceived a  fair  share  of  atten- 
tion, upwards  of  eighty  awards 
having  been  made,  j'et  there 
are  some  good  sorts  which 
have  been  overlooked,  among 
which  I  may  mention  A.  Col- 
lisi,  a  beautiful  variety  of  the 
scutum  type  ;  elegans,  which 
is  now  very  extensively 
grown ;  and  Ferguson!,  a 
distinct  introduction  of  recent 
date.  A.  fragrantissimum, 
though  the  n.ame  is  a  little 
misleading,  is  a  beautiful 
Maiden-hair;  A.  Marie.si  is 
one  of  the  finest  varieties  of 
the  capillus  Veneris  grouji ; 
and  setulosum  is  also  worthy 
of  distinction.  Of  the  Acro- 
stichums,  A.  drynarioides  may 
be  regarded  as  a  good  candi- 
date for  honours.  Of  As- 
pleniums, many  of  our  best 
greenhouse  sjiecies  have  not 
been  recognised.  From  these 
I  should  select  cieutarium,  flaccidum,  laxum  pu- 
milum,  formosum,  lueidum,  and  several  others. 
The  Davallias  have  been  fairly  well  treated,  yet 
the  beautiful  Japanese  form  Mariesi  is  not  in  the 
list  for  which  awards  have  been  made  ;  buUata, 
ornata,  and  elegans  are  also  absent.  None  of  the 
Doodias  are  recorded,  though  the  beautiful  crested 
form  D.  aspera  muUifida  is  certainly  a  gem  in  its 
way. 

The  Doryopterises  are  also  absent  from  the  list, 
thougli  few  Ferns  are  more  worthy  of  distinction 
than  1).  nobilis,  palmata  and  bidens  ;  in  fact  all  of 
this  section  of  Pteris  are  beautiful.  The  (iym- 
nogrammas  are  well  represented  in  the  list  of 
certificated   Ferns,  yet  the  best  .Silver  Fern  ((}. 
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peruviana  arjijyrophj'lla)  is  not  included.  Several 
Nephrolepises  have  received  award.s,  yet  N.  exal- 
tata,  the  most  useful  of  all,  has  not  been  recotj- 
nised.  N.  davallioides  is  another  well  worthy  of 
distinction.  For  Lygodiums  three  certificates 
have  been  awarded,  yet  L.  diehotoraum  and 
japonicum  (generally  grown  under  the  name  of 
scandens),  though  certainlj-  the  two  best  of  the 
genus,  have  gained  no  awards.  L.  palmatum 
lias  gained  a  hrst-class  certificate.  Though  an 
interesting  little  Fern,  it  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  being  worthy  of  the  distinction.  The  best  of 
the  Cheilanthes  seem  to  have  been  overlooked  ; 
even  the  beautiful  Lace  Fern  (C.  elegans)  is  not 
found  in  the  list,  neither  is  hirta  Ellisiana  nor 
faiinosa,  all  of  which  may  be  included  among  our 
most  beautiful  Ferns.  Of  the  Nothocla?nas,  I 
find  three  of  the  best  are  absent,  viz.,  N.  sinuata, 
trichomanoides,  and  chrysophylla.  Pellaas  are 
not  ([uite  so  showy  as  some  genera,  yet  ternifolia, 
cordata  and  iiexuosa  are  (juite  as  worthy  of  ilis- 
tinction  as  many  found  in  the  list.  Pterises  have 
been  well  looked  after,  but  it  is  i-emarkable  that 
the  pretty  variegated  P.  Victori;v  has  not  received 
an  award.  I  believe  this  has  never  been  submitted 
to  the  committee.  P.  Ouvrardi  (cretica  major), 
now  one  of  the  most  popular  and  useful 
Ferns  for  decoration,  has  not  gained  an  award. 
Many  other  useful  Ferns  might  be  referred  to 
as  being  deserving  of  recognition,  particularly 
Osmunda  palustris,  Lomaria  zamioides,  Onychium 
auratum,  Polypodium  aureum,  P.  sporodocarpum 
and  P.  nigrescens. 

The  above  is  only  a  brief  selection  from  among 
those  which  are  equally,  if  not  more  worthy  of 
honours  than  those  which  have  gained  awards.  It 
seems  a  pity  that  when  such  fine  collections  were 
together  as  those  shown  at  the  Fern  conference, 
the  best  sorts  of  the  various  classeswere  not  selected 
even  if  certificates  could  not  have  been  awarded. 

A.  Hemslev. 


SEASONABLE  NOTES  ON  DECIDUOUS 
FERNS. 
The  treatment  required  in  order  to  cultivate 
Ferns  in  a  successful  manner  varies  greatly  in 
different  genera,  as  it  does  also  in  the  various 
species  of  each.  To  enter  fully  into  cultural 
details  is  not  now  my  intention,  but  merely  to  give 
hints  that  may  be  serviceable,  so  that  some  may 
proilt  and  possibly  save  their  plants  from  harm. 

Of  the  deciduous  Ferns  there  are  several  which 
may  be  classed  with  the  most  beautiful  of  any,  but 
their  culture  is  not  paid  sufiieient  attention  to.  Leu- 
costegia  immersa  is  at  the  first  glance  almost  a 
counterpart  of  Da\-allia  Mooreana,  being  e(iually 
beautiful.  It  will  now  have  lost  nearly  or  quite 
all  of  its  fronds  ;  see  to  it,  therefore,  that  it 
receives  but  little  wntcr,  hardly  any  in  fact.  Take 
care  also  to  preserve  its  rhizomes  from  injury. 
This  and  all  other  Ferns  of  its  class  shoukl  liave 
labels  in  the  pots  to  prevent  their  being  thrown 
away  as  presumably  dead.  During  rest  a  warm 
greenhouse  will  suit  it  well.  Davallia  bullata, 
one  of  the  handsomest  of  all  the  dwarf  species,  is 
also  deciduous  ;  this,  too,  must  be  kept  dry.  If 
grown  upon  i)eat  laid  on  wires  to  extend  beyond 
the  pot,  in  rustic  pottery  or  baskets,  or  on 
the  stems  of  dead  Tree  Ferns,  an  occasional 
syringing  will  suffice.  A  temperate  house 
will  suit  it  whilst  resting.  Davallia  Mariesi, 
of  smaller  growth  than  the  preceding,  is  a 
beautiful  Fern,  but  one  that  must  not  be 
alloweii  to  get  excessively  dry  at  the  roots 
whon  renting,  simply  because  it  thrives  best  in 
shallow  soil,  and  that,  too,  not  in  any  excessive 
(juantity.  It  will  keep  quite  safely  in  a  cool 
greenhouse  during  the  winter.  Adiantum  pedatum 
is  perfectly  hardy,  but  as  a  pot  plant  it  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful.  Whilst  at  rest  do  not  let  it 
escape  notice  ;  .a  cold  frame  will  suffice.  There  it 
will  not  require  any  water.  A  slight  covering 
with  cocoa  fibre  would  [)rotect  the  dormant 
fronds  from  injury  by  --Ings.  Adiantum  assimile, 
a  beautiful  basket  plant,  also  loses  its  fronds  at 
this  season  ;  but  it  should  not  be  .allowed  to  become 
ab-olutcly  ih-y.     Tlie  l>etter  way  is  to  hang  it  low 


during  rest,  so  as  to  be  under  the  eye.  Adiantum 
concinnum,  a  lovely  species  and  one  that  is  not 
nearly  enough  grown,  is  almost  deciduous,  rarely 
keeping  more  than  a  frond  or  two  during  rest. 
This  is  a  tropical  plant  and  must  always  be  kept 
in  the  stove.  For  basket  culture  it  is  well 
ada])ted.  Adiantum  concinnum  latum  is  much 
better  known  than  the  type.  This  usually 
goes  to  rest  late  in  the  year.  Being  one  that 
grows  to  a  large  tize,  it  will  in  most  cases 
be  in  large  pots,  so  to  sjieak,  hence  hardly 
any  water  is  required.  Adiantvun  cuneatum  is 
easily  grown  as  a  deciduous  [ilant,  and  it  woidd 
undoubtedly  be  seen  in  much  better  condi- 
tion if  gardeners  would  so  treat  it,  keeping- 
it  meanwhile  fairly  dry  and  cool.  It  is  the  rested 
plants  of  this  species  which  start  away  most 
vigorously  in  the  spring,  and  afterwards  produce 
the  largest  quantity  of  fronds  with  other  given 
conditions  generally  well  understood.  Adiantum 
digitatum,  a  roljust  growing,  but  not  common 
species,  is  deciduous,  but  by  reason  of  its  vigour 
it  must  not  be  kept  too  dry.  Adiantum  hinu- 
latum,  a  pretty  sub-scandent  species,  must 
not  get  excessively  dry,  otherwise  it  will 
perish  altogether.  It  should  be  kept  in  a  warm 
house.  Adiantum  assimile,  if  grown  compara- 
tively cool,  say  in  a  temperate  house,  will  be 
almost  or  quite  deciduous  ;  when  so,  keep  it  as 
warm  as  hitherto  and  not  unduly  dry,  otherwise 
its  bulbils  will  suffer.  Lygodium  scandens,  an 
invaluable  Fern  for  decoration  in  a  cut  state,  is 
much  better  treated  as  a  deciduous  plant,  that 
being  a  good  way  of  starting  clear  of  thrips  and 
scale  in  the  spring.  Whilst  resting  it  requires 
scarcely  any  water  if  in  fairly  large  pots.  This 
species  is  correctly  known  as  L.  japonicum,  the 
true  L.  scandens  lieing  quite  distinct  from  it. 
Pteris  scabervda  will  lose  nearly  all  its  fronds  in 
th3  winter  when  grown  quite  cool,  but  it  must, 
nevertheless,  be  kept  dr^',  it  being  ((uite  a  mois- 
ture-loving plant,  more  of  it  being  lost  through 
drought  than  by  .any  other  cause.  Filices. 
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NOTES  FROM  CARSETHORN,  N.B. 

The  dwarf  Campanulas.  —  As  Mr.  Selfo- 
Leoiiard  says  in  The  Garden  of  January  27 
(p.  70),  "we  still  seem  in  'a  good  deal  of  a 
tangle '  over  the  nomenclature  of  the  species  or 
hybrids  in  question,"  and  I  fear  tliat  this 
further  note  will  in  one  respect  add  to  the 
"tangle."  To  return  to  C.  muralis.  I  think 
we  may  take  it  as  clear  that  there  is  a  dwarf 
plant  grown  in  gardens  under  this  name,  which, 
although  only  a  variety  of]  C.  Portenschlagiana, 
is  distinct  enough  to  receive  a  varietal  name.  1 
may  here  add  that,  having  now  seen  the  plant 
grown  by  Mr.  Wood  as  C.  muralis  (Bavarian 
variety),  I  am  satisfied  that  the  extra  flowering 
habit  of  which  he  speaks  is  not  gained  at  the 
expense  of  the  neatness  of  the  plant.  I  think, 
liowever,  that  we  are  getting  a  little  more 
puzzled  over  C.  G.  F.  Wilson,  and  that  we 
shall  have  to  follow  Mr.  Leonard's  exanqile 
and  grow  the  plants  sold  under  this  name  siile 
by  side,  and  afterwards  "  report  progress." 
There  ai)pears  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  secret 
of  obtaining  healthy  foliage  and  free-flowering 
in  tlie  case  of  tlie  true  C.  G.  F.  Wilson  lies 
in  the  nature  of  the  soil.  I  am  not  certain, 
liowever,  that  tills  entirely  accounts  for  the 
difticulty  we  have  experienced  in  discovering 
which  is  the  true  plant.  I  have  no  doubt  of 
the  correctness  of  tlic  plant  given  nie  by  the 
Rev.  C.  WoUey-Dod,  and  whicli  in  my  garden 
assumed  a  liealtliy  hue.  This  does  not,  how- 
ever, .solve  the  (inestion  of  the  name  of  tluit 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Stanstield,  and,  unless  wi^ 
an;  i(uit.e  ciwtain  thaf.  the  yi^llow   culour  of  the 


foliage  of  this  i_>lant  is  entirely  the  result  of  the 
disease  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Wood,  we  have 
made  no  pi-ogress.  The  ]nizzling  thing  is 
that,  while  the  plant  from  Edge  Hall  became 
green  in  the  leaves,  the  yellow-leaved  one 
sold  as  G.  Raineri  vera  has  never  lost 
this  colour  here  even  when  grown  within  a 
yard  or  two  of  the  healthy -looking  jilant  under 
apjiarently  similar  conditions  of  soil  and  environ- 
ment. This  yellow-leaved  plant  is  not  a  good 
grower  with  nie,  having  died  out  two  or  three 
times.  At  jn-esent  I  have  only  a  small  plant 
in  a  pot,  which  I  shall  grow  alongside  the 
others  in  (|uestion  to  endeavour  to  clear  up  the 
matter.  Mr.  Wood's  note  of  his  observations 
regarding  the  disease  is  a  most  valuable  and 
suggestive  one,  and  would  be  convincing  were 
we  certain  that  what  he  received  as  C.  Raineri 
vera  was  the  plant  referred  to  by  Mr.  Stans- 
tield, and  not  another  which,  from  the  sickly 
colour  of  the  foliage,  had  been  mistaken  for 
it.  There  still  remains  the  question  as  to 
whether  Mr.  Leonard's  green-leaved  Camjianula, 
which  retained  this  colour  when  grown  at  Edge 
Hall,  is  G.  F.  Wilson  or  something  else.  I  should 
hardly  call  C.  G.  F.  Wilson  a  robust  border 
plant,  nor  should  one  expect  a  hybrid  of  the 
rejnited  parentage  of  G.  F.  Wilson,  viz., 
pulla  X  turbinata  to  have  this  character.  So 
far  as  we  have  gone,  I  think  it  seems  doubtful 
how  many  distinct  plants  are  in  cultivation 
under  the  name  of  G.  F.  Wilson,  but  I  am 
hopeful  that  with  a  little  friendly  co-operation 
and  c(iiially  friendly  interchange  of  views  we 
may  ai'rive  at  a  solution  of  the  problem.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  do  what  I  can  in  the  matter, 
and  have  no  doubt  that  the  freemasonry 
which  generally  obtains  among  lovers  of  hardy 
flowers  will  not  fail  us  in  this  instance. 

Anpros.vces. — My  experience  of  Andro.sace 
lanuginosa  is  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Leimard,  i.e., 
that  tlie  only  difticulty  to  be  met  with  is  how 
to  protect  it  from  wet  in  winter.  I  fancy  this 
is  beneficial  to  nearly  all  the  Androsaces,  and  is 
essential  to  the  cultivation  of  the  silky  or 
woolly-leaved  S]5ecies.  By  way  of  precaution 
against  the  moisture  of  our  climate  in  the  S.W. 
of  Scotland,  I  cover  all  my  Androsaces,  with 
the  exception  of  A.  (Aretia)  Vitaliana  and  two 
or  three  of  the  biennial  species.  Possibly  some 
of  them  would  succeeil  without  this  protection, 
but  in  an  atiiKjsphere  so  surchargetl  with  damp 
as  this  is  in  winter,  a  little  extra  care 'is  profit- 
able. For  convenience  Mr.  Wood's  supports 
lor  glass  shelters  are  admirable,  but  I  often  use 
slates  instead  of  glass,  and  find  them  answer 
equally  well. 

Ranunculus  rut-efolius. — This  little  Ra- 
nunculus, wdiicli  was  spoken  of  by  Mons.  Coi-- 
revon  in  his  admiralile  article,  is  .but  .seldom 
seen  in  our  Briti.sh  gardens.  I  have  grown  this 
for  three  or  four  yeais  and  find  it  do  well  in 
gritty,  sandy  peat  in  a  "  pocket  "  at  the  base  of 
a  rock  garden  facing  almo.st  due  south.  It  has  a 
plentiful  supply  of  moisture  in  summer.  One 
w-arning  which  I  should  be  disiicrsed  togive  to  any- 
one obtaining  this  plant  is  not  to  be  in  too  great 
haste  to  propagate  it  by  division.  Po.ssibly  it 
may  have  been  due  to  want  of  skill  on  my  ]iart, 
but  I  spoiled  a  good  plant  by  dividing  it  the 
first  year — a  step  I  have  regrettetl  ever  since. 
C.  rutit'folius  is  only  a  slow  grower,  but  its  dis- 
tinct foliage  and  neat  flower  render  it  a  desir- 
able i)lant.  S.   Arnott. 


CARNATIONS. 
That  damp  and  gross  feeding  do  materially  help 
to  create  fungoid  attacks  in  the  Carnation  there 
can  be  no  doulit,  but  perhaps  the  district  is  the 
chief  cau.se,  as  it.  (Uies  seem  almost  cverywliere  to 
be  found    (fiat  I  lie  fieia- and  drier  tlic  atmosphere 
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the  healthier  are  the  plants.     It  may  be  that  in 
many  instances  being  anximis   to   secure   stront; 
growth  and  large  flowers,  tlie  leafage  is  rendered 
soft  and  sappy,  hence  is  in  that  way  much  moie 
amenable   to   fungoid   attacks    than    is    smaller, 
leafao-e  grown  on  lighter  or   poorer    soil.     That 
the  Carnation  natm-ally  enjoys  semi-alpine  treat- 
ment  there  can    be  no  doubt  ;   indeed,  we   find 
plants   in  pots  where  the  root  area  of  soil  is  of 
cmnse  very  restricted  thrive  best  when  they  are 
elevated  on  stages  near  tlie  glass,  and  can  have 
plenty  of  air  circulating  about   them.     Plants  in 
pots  standing  on  the  floor  of  a  frame,  where  the 
air  is  often  close  and  humid,  are  frequently  attacked 
because  close  shutdown  for  many  hours,  especially 
in  hard  or  damp  weather.     It  is  little  wonder  if 
in  such  case  the  leafage  soon  becomes  affected  by 
the  Dianthus  fungus.     I  once  saw  a  sijlendid  lot 
of  rooted  layers  of  the  best  border   varieties  in 
pots    wintered    on    a    fully    exposed    cart    road 
in  a  Hampshire  nursery  witliout  any  protection. 
Tlie  winter  had  been   unusually  severe,  yet  every 
plant  was  in  perfect  health,  due  no  doubt  to  the 
liigh    position    and    dry    atmosphere.      It   seems 
very  possible  that  Mr.   Crook,  whose   garden  at 
Forde  Abbey  lies  in  the  valley  of  the  Axe,  wouhl 
winter  his  plants  well  if  stood  in  pots  on  a  bed  of 
ashes  in  some  safely  wired-in  place  on  the   higher 
and  more  exposed    parts   of   the  estate.     In    fiat 
situations  where  the  soil  is  somew'hat  retentive, 
and  holds  water  in  the  winter,  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  to  raise  the  beds  in  which  plants  were   put 
out  by   forming  mounds,  and  if    the   ground    be 
naturally   stiff,    to    add    some    old    pot   soil    and 
road  sand  to  render  it  liiglier  and  drier.     It  would 
be  eas}'  to  add  additional  soil  when  the  work  of 
layering  had  to  be  performed.     When  precautions 
of  that  nature  can  be  taken,  plants  as  a  rule  are 
less  lialjle  to  fungoid  attacks   than   they  are  in 
frames,  where  protection  seems  to  be  the  reverse 
of  beneficial.     It  is  interesting  to  note  that  com- 
mon seedling  single  Carnations  seldom  suffer  from 
the  fungus,  although  these  are  often  found  grow- 
ing by  the  thousand  and  planted  thickly,  so  that 
should  they  become   affected,  they  would  rapidly 
communicate  the  disease  to  each  other. 

A.  1). 


PLANTS  FROM  AMERICA. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  some  of  tlie  plants  men- 
tioned by  your  correspondents  (pp.  531  and  591) 
last  month. 


Dwarf  ever-blooming  Cai.la  (p.  531). — A 
smaller  growing  form  of  the  common  Calla — that  is 
all  I  ever  could  make  out  of  it.  Ever-blooming  is 
a  good  deal  a  matter  of  treatment,  and  in  my 
opinion  prettj'  poor  treatment  for  a  Calla. 

Ipom.*;a  pandurata.  -  -  The  English  name, 
"  Hardy  Moonflower,''  is  a  misnomer,  and  given 
to  it  of  recent  }'ears  to  increase  its  sale.  Dr.  Asa 
Gray  gives  it  the  name  "  Man  of  the  Earth  Vine," 
but  you  will  find  that  the  "Hardy  Moonflower  ''  is 
the  name  that  is  going  to  stick  to  it.  It  is  one  of 
our  handsomest  native  ])erennials.  It  forms  im- 
mense tuberous  roots  that  jienetrate  deej)  into  the 
earth.  The  vines  are  herbaceous,  apjiearing  some- 
what late  in  sjiring,  but  growing  with  rajiidit}' 
then,  and  from  mi  Isummer  till  autumn  blooming 
with  great  profusion.  The  tuliers  must  have 
been  too  small.  (Jet  a  big  root,  plant  it  in  a 
warm  sunny  spot  in  well  drained  land,  and  let  it 
alone.  Do  not  grow  it  in  a  jjot.  1  sent  it  to  Mr. 
Ewbank,  of  Ryde,  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years 
ago,  and  some  time  after  he  wrote  about  it  in 
The  (iARDEN,  saying  its  coming  was  a  red-letter 
day  in  his  garden. 

Glawoia's  Childsi. — A  good  few  years  ago  M. 
Max  Leichtlin  succeeded  in  raising  some  hybrids 
between  (J.  Saundersi  and  G.  gandavensis.  He 
disposed  of  them  to  a  French  firm,  v.'ho  in  turn 
disposed  of  them  to  Messrs.  Hallock,  of  Queen's, 
Long  Island,  at  that  time  our  most  prominent 
bulb  firm  in  America.  Messrs.  Hallock  multiplied, 
selected,  and  bred  them  with  exceeding  carcful- 
nes.s,  never  selling  one  or  allowing  one  to  get  out 
of    their    hands,    except    a    few    they    sent    to 


Kew,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  to  one  or  two 
other  friends  in  England.  I  got  a  hun- 
dred of  tliem  every  spring  on  condition  that 
would  return  them  in  autumn.  By  doing  this,  I 
enjoyed  tlie  flowers  at  home,  and  also  the  honour 
of  the  firm's  complete  confidence.  Some  two  years- 
ago  the  Messrs.  Hallock  gave  up  business,  and 
their  neighbour,  Mr.  John  L.  Childs,  bought  their 
complete  stock  of  liulbs  of  every  description.  As 
these  hybrid  Gladioli  had  never  been  "sent  out'' 
by  the"  Messrs.  Hallock,  Mr.  Childs  called  them 
Gladiolus  Childsi,  and  put  them  on  the  market 
under  that  name.  All  the  finer  varieties  of  them 
have  distinct  varietal  names,  so  if  you  get  the 
good  kinds  j'ou  must  get  them  under  these  names. 
You  all  know  that  if  is  the  commonest  kind  of 
s^.ock  tliat  is  sold,  not  only  in  the  case  of  t!ladioli, 
but  of  other  bulbs  as  well,  in  mixture.  Further, 
when  you  get  bulbs  by  mail,  common  business 
sagacity  must  teach  you  that  the  florist  will  not 
pay  postage  on  big  bulljs  if  he  can  give  you  small 
ones.  At  the  same  time,  if  you  pay  the  express 
charges  he  would  rather  give  you  big  bulbs  than 
little  ones. 

Hibiscus  chrys.\nthus  is  not  an  Abutilon  :  it  is 
a  good  species  from  Natal,  and  came  here  from 
England.  I  first  got  it  several  years  ago  from 
Mr.  Saul,  of  Washington.  W'e  grow  it  for  out- 
door decoration  in  summer  only.  It  wants  good 
ground  and  heat  and  sunshine  in  summer  to  make 
it  bloom  well.  For  winter  blooming  it  is  not 
worth  growing,  as  we  have  so  manj'  other  things 
that  are  prettier. 

HiBisrrs  (Childs'  hybrids). — I  have  seen  these 
in  Mr.  Child.s'  nursery  when  they  were  in  full 
bloom  many  a  time.  Their  origin  is  H.  moscheu- 
tos  ;  what  the  mixture  is  I  do  not  know,  but  there 
is  a  mixture,  for  many  of  the  plants  show  traces 
of  californicus,  I  should  think,  in  foliage,  and 
there  are  different  shadings  in  the  fiowers.  If  H. 
moscheutos  does  well  with  you,  these  will  also  ; 
there  can  be  no  question  about  their  hardiness. 
They  grow  from  seed  very  easily,  especially  if 
you  sow  the  seed  in  a  frame  in  autumn.  Strong 
seedlings  will  bloom  the  first  year,  and  all  should 
do  so  the  second  year. 

PoNTEDERiA  CRAssiPEs  is  One  of  the  finest  gar- 
den plants  I  know.  Take  a  tub  or  pail,  fill  it 
two-thirds  v/ith  loam  and  up  with  water.  Set  it 
out  it  in  the  open  sunshine  in  summer,  and  throw 
a  piece  of  this  Pontederia  into  it,  and  the  •way  in 
which  this  little  plant  will  multiply  and  bloom 
will  astonish  you.  It  will  also  grow  in  a  wet 
place  without  a  flow  of  water.  If  you  set  the  tub 
up  on  a  stump  like  a  vase,  stick  a  few  little  plants 
of  Myrioiihyllum  into  it  next  the  edge  to  grow- 
out  over  the  sides  and  make  a  very  pretty  drooping 
fringe.  Even  if  the  Pontederia  flowers  do  not 
last  long  or  submit  to  handling  in  packing, 
they  are  surely  worth  growing  for  their  beauty  in 
the  tub. 

OxALis  Ortciesi  is  a  pretty  upright  inclined 
species  from  the  Peruvian  Andes  and  of  the 
easiest  cultivation. 

Verbena  Sea  Foam  is  unknown  to  mc. 
Cosmos  bipinnati's  (Childs'  hybrids). — I  do  not 
think  these  tlitt'er  from  other  good  strains.  Cosmos 
does  gloriously  with  us  on  the  sea-coast  in  mild 
loi.'alities  where  frost  does  not  destroy  it  be- 
fore the  second  week  in  October  and  all  through 
tlie  south.  Far  north  and  in  the  colder  parts 
of  the  interior  it  usually  gets  cut  by  frost  before 
its  blossoms  open.  By  way  of  ))recaution,  be- 
sides those  planted  out,  we  grow  a  lot  every 
year  in  pots  plunged  out  of  doors,  and  in  Octoljer 
we  are  ready  in  case  of  frost  to  bring  them  inside 
over-night.  It  is  easy  to  grow,  and  should  be 
kejjt  well  pinched,  well  fed,  and  out  of  doors  as 
late  as  it  is  safe.  Mr.  A.  \V.  Smitli,  a  large  seed 
grower  of  Cosmos,  residing  in  Aniericus,  (Georgia, 
lias  succeeded  in  doubling  the  flowers,  but  the 
full  doulile  ones  refuse  to  bear  seed,  and  I  cer- 
tainly hope  thej'  never  will  ripen  any,  for  doub- 
ling will  surely  destroy  the  beauty  of  this  lovely 
flower.  Douliling  the  blossoms  in  many  plants 
when  the  blooms  are  used  as  cut  flowers  is  desir- 
able, as  the  double  one-s  last  longer  than  the  single 
ones.     In  the  case  of  (.Josmos,  however,  this  is  no 


object,  for  the  flowers  last  when  cut  a  week  or 
more  in  perfect  condition. 

ffiNOTHERA  rosea  (the  Mexican  Primrose). — No, 
there  is  a  mistake  here.  It  is  not  (.¥..  rosea  at  all, 
but  it  is  a  reallj'  pretty  thing  indigenous  to  Texas 
and  Mexico,  and  with  far  larger  and  finer  flowers 
than  (E.  rosea  ;  in  fact,  they  are  about  the  size  of 
those  of  (E.  speciosa.  I  do  not  know  the  species. 
Myosotis  Perfei'tiox  I  do  not  know. 
Cann.\s  (page  591). — Whatever  is  the  matter  it 
is  no  fault  of  the  variety,  for  our  Cannas  are  the 
same  as  your  Cannas,  unless  it  be  a  few  we  got  up 
from  seed  last  year,  and  which  may  not  have 
reached  you  yet.  We  get  Cannas  from  Europe 
in  good  condition,  and  your  nurserymen  get  Can- 
nas from  here  in  good  cjrder.  When  Cannas  are 
new  and  expensive  they  are  cut  up  into  as  many 
pieces  as  there  are  eyes,  each  piece  being  con- 
sidered a  plant.  Do  not  import  stuff  of  that  sort. 
Get  undivided  stock  |ilants  ;  of  course,  they  cost 
more,  but  then  they  live  after  you  get  them. 

Fuchsia  Storji  Kixc  is  a  fine  variety,  but  what 
about  its  name';  If  you  have  got  a  florists'  com- 
mittee on  nomenclature  over  there,  you  may  have 
to  answer  for  that  nime.  The  proper  name  is 
Frau  Emma  Topfer.  The  variety  did  not  origi- 
nate here  ;  it  came  from  Europe.  The  name  Storm 
King  originated  here.  Under  the  name  Storm 
King  the  demand  for  this  Fuchsia  has  never  yet 
been  sufficiently  supplied  in  America,  but  such 
an  uneuphonious  one  as  Frau  Emma  Topfer  would 
blast  the  prospects  of  the  best  \ariety  in  the 
catalogue. 

Musk  Melons  Emek/VLD  Gem  and  Banana. — 
W' e  grow  Musk  Melons  out  of  doors  in  the  open 
fields  ;  you  grow  them  under  glass.  The  varieties 
you  grow  are  absolutely  worthless  for  outdoor  cul- 
tivation here,  and  the  varieties  we  grow  are  just 
as  worthless  for  you.  Our  varieties  have  not  got 
the  high  flavour  that  yours  have,  and  when  we 
grow  Melons  under  glass,  your  varieties  are  the 
ones  we  grow.  Emerald  Gem  is  a  delicious  little 
Melon  when  it  does  well,  but  I  do  not  think  much 
of  Banana.  I  do  not  think  England  is  suitable 
for  the  growth  of  Water  Melons,  Egg  Plants  or 
Sweet  Potatoes  out  of  doors  ;  the  summers  aie 
neither  long  enough  nor  hot  enough. 

The  Great  Japanese  Wineberry. — Omit  the 
"great,"  the  botanical  name  is  Rubus  phcenico- 
lasius.  I  have  grown  this  plant  for  fifteen  or  six- 
teen years.  Wliere  it  is  perfectly  hardy  and  happy, 
it  not  only  is  handsome  as  a  plant,  but  useful  as 
a  fruit,  coming  in  bet  ween  ordinary  Raspberries  and 
Brambles  ;  but  where  it  is  neither  <|uite  hardy  nor 
happy  it  is  very  disap|)ointing.  The  fruit  in  its 
way  is  (juite  good  to  eat  and  never  wormy.  It  is 
easily  propagated  from  seed  or  root  cuttings. 
Enormous  quantities  of  it  have  been  raised  and 
sold  in  America  during  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  not  so  much  on  its  merits,  however,  as  on 
its  "boom."  W.  Falconer. 

Rhode  Island. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Hardy  plants  for  the  flower  garden. — Advan- 
tage may  be  taken  of  a  wet  day  to  o\  erhaul  the 
stock  of  scarlet  Lobelias,  Antiri-hinums,  and 
Pentstemons  that  may  be  required  for  the  formal 
garden.  Old  clumps"  of  the  Lobelia  that  have 
been  wintered  in  boxes  may  be  turned  out,  s|ilit 
u|)  into  as  many  pieces  as  are  likely  to  be  re- 
(juired  and  re  boxetl,  allowing  sufficient  room  for 
a  sturdy  growth  without  crowding.  Cutting  pots 
of  Antirrhinum  will  be  full  of  roots.  The  plants 
may  be  shaken  out  and  boxed  as  advised  for 
Lobelias  if  sufficient  pots  are  not  available.  The 
same  remark  apiilies  to  Pentstemons.  A  stock  of 
Campanula  pyr.-imidalis,  botli  the  white  and  blue 
forms,  may  also  be  grown  along,  to  be  presently 
planted  in  any  suitable  position.  The  note  and 
accompanying  illustration  on  p.  ()7  should  tend  to 
draw  atteiition  to  this  beautiful  hardy  flower  :  few- 
seem  to  have  a  true  idea  of  its  value  as  an  outdcor 
plant  or  the  length  of  time  it  will  cmtinue  in 
bloom.  All  the  above  things  can  either  be 
|)lanted  together  in  quantity  or  sparingly  asso- 
ciated with  dwarfer  plants.     Tufted  Pansie.s  rank 
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among  the  best  things  for  grouping  with  them, 
and  one  gets  such  a  variety  of  colour  that  a  (pleas- 
ing contrast  can  easily  be  effected.  If  not  already 
done,  these  Pansies  can  be  planted  at  once  in  any 
po.Mtions  to  which  they  have  been  assigned,  and, 
given  a  continuance  of  mild,  open  weather,  an 
early  display  will  be  secured. 

Si'Eiu.iL  DOT  PLANTci. — Thsse  are  now  used  freely 
in  most  gardens,  and  the  value  of  early  prepara- 
tion and  thoroughly  good  stuff  for  May  planting 
cannot  bs  too  strongly  enforced.  A  pinch  of 
Nicotiana  affinis  may  be  sown  at  once  and  the 
seedlings  pricked  out  so  soon  as  they  can  be 
handled,  to  be  presently  shifted  into  4-inch  pots. 
Marguerites,  the  yellow,  also  the  large  and  small- 
flowered  white,  make  a  brave  show  used  sparingly 
with  a  good  zonal  Pelargonium,  or  massed  with 
Fire  King  Dahlia.  The  stock  of  these,  by  the 
way,  should  be  carefully  watched  to  guard  against 
the  destructive  maggot,  and  if  this  is  troublesome 
the  best  plan  is  to  make  an  end  of  the  old  stock 
and  start  with  clean  cuttings.  Other  flowering 
ulants  for  dot  work  are  Fuchsias,  Heliotropes, 
Ivy  Pelargoniums,  and  Salvia  patens.  Sufficient 
of  each  may  be  grown  on  into  nice  stuff  for  the 
sammer  planting.  Now  that  reliable  seed  is  ob- 
tainable and  plants  easily  raised,  we  are  likely  to 
see  Humea  elegans  more  freijuently  in  the  flower 
garden  ;  nicely  grown  plants  with  well-developed 
plumes  are  very  light  and  graceful.  Where  the 
colour  is  not  objectionable  the  Canary  Creeper 
cm  be  used  sparingly  ;  sow  in  rings  and  stake  as 
for  Sweet  Peas,  bringing  the  boughs  together  at 
the  top,  and  splendid  pyramids  of  colour  will  be 
obtained  quickly  and  last  well  through  the  season. 

Propag.\tini;. — If  accommodation  in  the  way  of 
hot  water  is  not  available,  a  good  bed  of  leaves 
(Oak  or  Beech  preferably),  with  just  a  sprinkling 
of  manure,  ought  soon  to  be  prei)ared,  and  so  soon 
as  there  is  the  necessary  warmth  such  things  as 
Begonias  and  Centaureas,  with  many  fine-foliaged 
jolants  used  for  summer  bedding,  may  be  sown, 
after  which  propagation  by  cuttings  may  com- 
mence, starting  with  those  specialities  of  which 
the  stock  is  rather  limited.  Cannell's  dwarf 
Ageratum,  for  instance,  a  gem  among  dwarf  bed- 
ding pl.ants  and  whose  flowering  properties  are 
sjch  that  cuttings  are  not  easily  obtainable,  will 
b3  one  of  the  first  things  to  require  attention.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  pot  up  a  batch  of  old  plants  of 
this  in  autumn  ;  they  make  nice  growth  for  cut- 
tings if  placed  in  heat  early  in  the  year.  Ver- 
benas, among  the  best  of  summer  flowers  for  the 
formal  garden,  winter  badly  sometimes,  and  a 
large  additional  stock  is  often  required.  Cuttings 
should  be  boxed  when  well  rooted  and  pinched 
occasionally  to  ensure  a  sturdy,  stocky  growth. 
Unless,  however,  speciality  in  colour  is  absolutely 
essential,  Verbenas  for  outdoor  gardening  are 
more  easily  and  expeditiously  obtained  from  seed, 
and  the  same  remark  holds  good  in  the  case  of 
Petunias.  I  tried  last  year  in  window  boxes  a 
double  kind  that  had  been  struck  from  the 
])revious  season's  stock  and  a  batch  of  vigorous 
S3edlings,  and  the  trial  was  all  in  favom-  of  the 
latter,  both  as  to  general  display  and  duration  of 
flowering.  Heliotropes  should  be  large  vigorous 
stuff  at  planting  time,  or  they  are  a  long  time 
coming  into  flower,  and  one  has  to  put  up  in  their 
case  with  a  very  short  season.  They  make  a  charm- 
ing bed  associated  with  Centaurea  ragusina  and 
for  mixing  with  Eucalyptus  citriodora,  Aloysia 
and  some  of  the  Pelargoniums  in  beds  of  scented 
flowers.  I  have  used  them  very  effectively  with 
Lady  Plymouth  I'elargonium.  Those  who  have 
not  as  yet  tried  the  dwarf  compact  race  of  Tro- 
jKcolums  for  summer  budding  should  do  so. 
Vesuvius,  Crimson  Bedder  and  Mrs.  Clibran  are 
very  satisfactory,  and  the  last-named  is  decidedly 
the  best  substitute  we  have  for  the  once  largely- 
grown  yellow  Calceolaria. 

I'l.ANT.s  Koii  LAiiCK  BED.s. — In  nearly  all  large 
jjlaces  there  are  beds  of  considerable  size  isolated 
on  grass  that,  if  not  already  occupied  with  herba- 
ceous plants,  will  re(|uire  tilling  with  something 
to  kecj)  them  gay  and  bright  thi'ough  summer 
and  autumn.  Plants  of  a  suitable  size  should  be 
prepared  for  the  same.     Antirrhinums  and  I'ont- 


stemons  look  well  in  such  bods,  summer-flowering 
Chrysanthemums  with  broad  bands,  or  intervening 
clumjis  of  Bossabarian  or  .acris  Starwoi't,  or,  to 
continue  the  list  of  hardy  things,  bold  masses  of 
Sunflowers  Soleil  d'Or  or  multiflorus  plenus. 
Dahlias  also  do  admirably,  and  in  planting  them 
in  such  positions  I  like  to  select  free-flowering 
Cactus  types,  as,  for  exarajjle,  Constance  and 
Cochineal,  and  alternate  these  with  pompons  ;  the 
surface  of  the  Ijed  is  hereby  broken  up  and  the  effect 
is  decidedly  pleasing.  If  the  beds  have  been  well 
prepared,  one  or  two  of  them  may  be  reserved  for 
Sweet  Peas,  sowing  in  large  rings  to  ensure  a  bold 
mass  of  flowers.  Good  types  of  annual  Chrysan- 
themums will  make  another  handsome  bed,  and 
.so  will  the  new  vigorous  race  of  double  Zinnias. 
As  a  purely  fine-foliaged  plant  to  make  a  bold 
display,  there  is  nothing  more  effective  or  easily 
grown  than  the  giant  Tobacco  (Nicotiana  colossea) ; 
a  pinch  of  this  may  be  sown  with  the  night- 
flowering  N.  affinis,  and  bo  grown  on  in  pots  to 
obtain  vigorous  plants. 

American  pla.nts. — Last  summer  was  such  an 
exceptionally  trying  one  that  beds  of  the  above  in 
exposed  situations,  especially  where  the  soil  is 
poor,  made  very  little  growth,  and  in  some 
instances  there  was  a  sickly  tinge  iierceptible  in 
such  evergreen  shrubs  as  the  Andromedas  and 
Kalmias.  In  such  ca.ses,  a  good  mulching  of  cow 
manure  will  jjrove  highly  beneficial,  and  if  not 
already  done,  should  be  [jut  on  at  once.  Aza- 
leas,  too,   that    made  little    growth,  and   that  of 


Uyhrid  Narcissus  Snowdrop.  Engraved  for  The 
Garden  from  a  photograph  sent  hy  the  Rev. 
(}.  H.  Enijleheart. 

a  weak  spindly  nature,  will  be  immensely  bene- 
fited. Looking  carefully  through  beds  of  these 
late  in  the  autumn  of  1S!),S,  I  noticed  a  marked 
difference  in  growth  where  they  were  in  partial 
shade  or  exposed  to  the  full  influence  of  the  sun, 
especially  in  the  latter  case,  where  we  had  not 
been  able  to  mulch  during  the  winter  of  \S'.)2. 
Besitlus  the  flowering  evergreen  shrubs  above 
mentioned,  others,  as  Laurustinus,  promise  an 
early  and  abundant  display  of  flower.  Has  any- 
one noticed  how  the  Laurustinus  revels  in  a 
gravelly  subsoil ;  the  annual  growth  is  not  great, 
but  the  development  of  flower  buds  is  wonderful. 
Claremont.  E.  Burrell. 


HYBRID  NARCISSUS  SNOWDROP. 

This  flower  is  a  seedling  from  N.  cernuua  by 
pollen  of  N.  triaudrus,  and  is  remarkable  for 
being  as  large  as,  if  not  somewhat  larger  than, 
the  finest  samples  of  Iri.sh  grown  cernuus  ; 
whereas  all  other  hybrids  known  to  me  of  Ajax 
and  triandrns  are  internudiate  in  size  between 
the  two  parents.  Snowdrop  has  been  com- 
pared to  an  enlarged  and  pure  white  N.  John- 
Btoni  var.  Mrs.  Cammell,  but  the  great  length 
of  the  corona,  the  two-Howored  scape,  and  the 
absolutely  pendulous  and  Fuchsia-like  character 
of  the    flower   give    it   great   distiuctness.     It 


gained   the   medal   for   the    best  new  seedling 
shown  at  the  R  H.S.  meetings  during  the  spring 

N.  triandrus  produces  an  abundance  of  pollen, 
which  is  extremely  potent,  and  seems  capable 
of  fertilising  every  kind  of  Narcissus  which 
bears  seed.  In  my  own  garden  I  have  raised  a 
large  variety  of  such  hybrids,  and  have  known 
Bowers  in  the  open  ground  to  be  impregnated 
at  a  long  distance  from  where  triandrus  was 
blooming  in  a  cold  frame. 

G.  H.  Encjleheart. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 
Shortia  galacifolia.— In   reply  to  Mr.  Hosier 

(p.  70),  it  is  one  of  the  good  qualities  of  this 
charming  plant  that  it  has  no  strong  preferences 
for  position  ;  possibly  it  may  be  rather  more  so  in 
regard  to  soil.  I  have  it  growing  in  four  widely 
dirtbrent  sets  of  conditions,  and  in  all  the  jjlants 
are  thriving.  I,  however,  keep  off' lime  entirely.  I 
am  strongly  inclined  to  believe  that  most  failures 
are  due  to  insufficient  material  for  a  start ;  unless 
the  stems  (underground)  are  long  and  strong,  they 
are  not  so  suited  as  they  might  be  for  a  good 
.start.  The  plants,  though  plentiful  enough,  are 
nearly  all  of  recent  importation,  and,  unavoidably 
perhaps,  not  so  well  rooted  and  strong  as  desir- 
able, and  yet  [in  time  I  find  all  grow  ;  indeed, 
jjlants  die  hard  if  those  that  livegrow  slowly  at  first. 
For  the  most  vigorous  results  I  should  prefer  to 
plant  in  soil  compo.sed  of  fibrous  loam,  fine  peat  or 
leaf-mould,  and  plenty  of  silver  sand  in  a  moist, 
half -shady  jrosition,  the  shade  to  be  from  mid-day 
sun  with  direct  skj'  light  otlierwise.  In  this  way 
you  will  get  big  leaves  with  long  stems  and  fine 
upstanding  flowers.  The  best  results  with  this 
]iiant  are  a  matter  of  taste  when  you  get  to  know 
tlie  habit  of  the  plant.  Personally  I  like  its  habit 
best  when  grown  fully  exposed  on  a  small  border 
or  rockery ;  so  treated  and  with  loam  mixed  with 
leaf-mould  the  |)lants  are  mucli  dwarfer,  leaves 
not  bigger  than  a  florin,  beautifully  reticulated, 
sometimes  wi  inkled,  and  always  highly  and  richly 
coloured  a  bronzy  brown-red.  (irown  tlius  the 
jilant  is  a  close  creejier  and  the  flower-stems  but 
•J  inches  high.  In  the  damp  and  shady  positions 
tlie  leaves  are  much  greener,  1 J  inches  to  nearly 
3  inches  diameter,  with  stalks  6  inches  long  ;  the 
flowers,  too,  are  bigger  on  scapes  as  high.  For 
those  who  like  to  grow  hardy  plants  in  a  cool  or 
cold  glasshouse  nothing  could  be  more  pleasing 
than  Shortia. 

Primula  muscoides. — This  is  a  creeping  or 
running  species,  native  of  Cashmere,  I  think.  Mr. 
Wolley-Dod  kindly  tells  me  that  it  w,as  described 
in  the  Linnean  Journal  about  ten  years  ago.  Can 
anyone  tell  us  if  it  is  in  cultivation,  and  if  so, 
where?  Is  it  known  by  any  other  name,  what, 
■and  its  authority  ?  I  cannot  trace  the  )ilant  at  all 
in  commerce,  and  regret  the  Linnean  Journal  is 
not  an  available  book  to  me. 

Muscari  Rhadni.— This  minute  variety,  and 
the  earliest  of  all  the  (Jrape  Hyacintlis  with  me, 
is  as  usual  showing  colour  in  the  first  month  of 
the  year ;  indeed,  its  earliness  and  the  pale 
tunpioise-blue  spikes  which  last  for  weeks  in 
wintry  weather  are  its  chief  commendable  features. 

Galanthus  robustus  (Baker). — This  came  into 
llower  with  me  about  the  middle  of  January,  but 
tohavemade  remarksabout  itssize  thcnmiglit  have 
lieen  misleading,  becau.se  since  the  big  blossoms 
fluttered  from  tlie  ample  sea])e-bra(;ts  they  have 
increased  iinmensely  in  size,  and  now  suggest  a 
glorified  form  of  Imperati.  The  foliage  is  of  a 
fine  glaiictius-grccn,  and  as  broad  ami  stout  as 
tliat  of  many  Daffodils.  The  scape  is  of  a  very 
|iale  green,  and  by  contrast  witli  the  foliage  really 
forms  a  feature  of  the  plant,  especially  when  seen 
in  a  group.  This  Snowtlrop  could  not  ha\'e  been 
better  named. 

Iieucojuni  vei-num  var.  carpaticum.  —  I 
think  this  should  be  largely  grown,  because  how- 
ever dear  to  us  the  type  may  be,  there  are  points 
of  gain  in  this.     It  is  earlier,  and  the  two  flowers 
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that  usually  ajipear  on  the  same  scape  constitute 
a  ready  bit  of  blossom  for  pickinfr,  say  for  a 
button-hole,  a  rather  desirable  thing  to  get  from 
the  garden  in  January  or  February. 

Woodville,  Kirks/all.  J.  Wood. 


WHITE  EVERLASTING  PEA. 

(LATHYRUS    LATIFOLIUS   ALBUS.) 

Thi.s  noble  perennial  Pea  is  one  of  the  fairest 
of  our  summer  flowers,  and  but  rarelj'  seen 
to  the  best  advantage  in  our  gardens.  Here 
and  there  as  a  plant  for  cutting  from  it  is  com- 
mon enough,  Init  it  should  be  seen  in  bold 
groups  in  order- that  the  best  results  may  be  in 
all  ways  obtained.  I  once  saw  thirty-six  plants 
in  a  straight  line  stretching  across  an  old- 
fashioned  kitchen  garden,  trained  to  stakes  like 
connnon  edilile  Peas,  and  again  about  a  dozen 
old  stools  in  a  round  bed  on  the  grass,  whence 
the  flowery  sprays  wandered  upon  the  smooth 
turf  unstaked,  and  the  eti'ect  was  a  very  l)old 
and  pretty  one,  unijue  indeed  in  its  way.  The 
plant  is  easily  increased  by  root  cuttings,  or  its 
young  shoots  root  freely  in  pots  in  a  slight 
bottom  heat  when  2  inches  to  3  inches  in  length. 
Seed  of  it  sometimes  comes  true,  and  sometimes 
it  does  not,  and  division  is  the  only  sure  and 
certain  plan.  It  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  her- 
baceous jilants,  but  should  be  grouped  boldly 
and  lil)erally  treated  afterwards  in  order  to  get 
the  full  beauty  of  its  flowers.  F.  W.  B. 


rORCED  POLYANTHUSES. 
Hardy  plants,  as  a  rule,  dislike  much  forcing. 
If  subjected  to  heat  at  all,  it  nuist  be  of  the 
mildest  form,  and  in  such  case  it  is,  in  the  usual 
acceptance  of  the  teiin,  hardly  forcing.  It  really 
matters  little  whether  the  varieties  be  as  much 
Primroses  as  Polyanthuses,  but  it  is  of  some  im- 
])oi-tance  tliat  so  far  as  jiossible  the  flowers 
should  be  of  such  colours  as  do  not  suffer 
from  the  closer  atmo.=i)here  and  surroundings. 
White-flowered  varieties  are  always  purer  for 
being  grown  under  glass,  and  if  the  plants 
have  been  got  into  pots  early  in  the  winter 
and  have  been  established  so  that  they  are  well 
rooted,  they  will  be  partially  in  advance  of  those 
out  m  the  open  ground  if  those  in  the  pots  have 
been  standing  in  a  cold  frame.  It  is,  however, 
always  possible  to  induce  the  too  precocious 
growth  of  leaves  before  the  flowers  are  expanded, 
for  foliage  develojis  exceedingly  early  when  the 
plants  are  under  glass.  To  get  the"  plants  well 
rooted  m  the  pots,  and  yet  to  be  comparatively 
restful  during  the  winter,  can  only  be  acconi- 
phshed  by  early  potting,  having  the  pots  plunged 
m  ashes  and  the  leaves  very  near  to  the  glass 
where  there  are  ample  light  and  air.  For  a  succes- 
sion of  plants  it  will  answer  very  well  indeed  to 
lift  others  from  the  open  ground  as  needed.  Get 
tlicm  into  pots  and  stand  in  a  very  moderate 
warmth.  Flowers  are  then  soon  develojied,  espe- 
cially if  the  plants  which  exhibit  the  rn-eater  jire- 
a)city  be  potted  up  first.  It  is  possible  to  have 
Polyanthuses  in  bloom  in  a  warm  house  early 
in  February,  and  in  such  a  season  as  the 
present;  it  might  have  been  possible  to  get 
some  into  bloom  much  earlier.  Because  both 
Irimroses  and  Polyanthuses  are  so  hardy, 
they  are  not  often  regarded  favourablv  for 
greenhouse  blooming.  Certain  stereotyped  plants 
are  usually  found,  but  such  hardy  jjlants  as 
those  named  are  uncommon  ;  yet  I  am  sure, 
were  it  the  rule  to  raise  every  year  from  seed  a 
butch  of  Polyanthuse.s,  white,  yellow,  and  red,  or 
cnmson,  .so  as  to  have  an  abundant  sup|ilv  to  lift 
from  for  potting,  aud  if  these-  plants  were  ,mlv 
cared  for  in  a  modeiatc  way,  their  flowers 
woukl  be  highly  esteemed.  If  the  whites  arc 
purer,;the"yellows  are.  perliaps,  a  little  paler,  and 
tli3   reds   we.u-  a  more    refined  aiipearanec  ;    but 


still  there  are  in  such  protected  flowers  a  charm 
and  a  finish  that   cannot  be  found  in  those  out- 
doors unless  the  spring  be  exceptionally  favour- 
able.     Whilst  most  of  the  Polyanthuses  can  be 
[mrchased  in  colours,  from  few  hardy  plants  can 
seed  be   more  easily  saved,  and  once  a  stock  is 
obtained  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  for  the  grower  to 
save   seed   that   will   come   very  largely   true    to 
colour.      Every   shade   of     colour   and     marking 
looks  nice  when  the  plants  are  grown  in  pots,  but 
the  special  hues  named  are  the  most  serviceable, 
(ienerally  for  ]jot  culture  in  this  restricted  sense, 
two-year-old   plants   in    good  sized  clumps,   that 
require  8-inch  pots  to  hold  them,  are  the  best. 
So  fast  as  the  blooming  is  over  the  plants  may  be 
turned  out,  be  hard  broken  up  or  divided,  and  lie 
replanted  on  a  cool  border  to  form  strong  ones  for 
another  year,  or  they  may  go  at  once  so  divided 
into  mixed  plant  borders.     Raising  from  seed  is, 
however,  always  the  most  reliable.  A.  D. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


Androsace   lanuginosa.—  I  find  no  ii;aterial 
difficulty   with   this    in  my  heavy  clay  .soil   if  a  paiic 


The  White  Everlasting  Pea   (Lathyrus 
lati/ulius  albus), 

of  glass  is  put  over  it  in  winter,  the  pane  resting  on 
two  bricks  :md  held  in  place  by  two  more.  A.  sar- 
mentosa  is  much  more  of  a  puzzler. —  tf,  Pui. 

Campanula  G.  P.  Wilson.— I  sim  asked  at 
p.  70  which  is  "thy  second  parent"  of  Campanula 
Ci.  F.  Wilson.  If  I  remember  rightly,  Mr.  J.  Anders  m- 
Henry  told  me  that  it  was  C.  turbiuata.  With  me  it  is 
simply  a  question  of  soil  and  situatior.  Whether 
the  plants  are  green  and  healthy,  or  yi  llowish  and 
the  reverse,  all  our  plants  como  from  th'? ;  ame  sou  ;to. 
-G.  F.  Wilson. 


Bromeliads  in  the  dwelling-house.— Pla  its 

that  will  stand  drauglits  are  a  dc,- ideratum  in  my 
house.  I  have  a  hall  with  doors  at  cac'.i  end, 
which  arc  frciiuently  open,  and  I  like  to  havj 
|dants  therein.  I  have  tried  many  thinjs  for 
this  purpose,  ami  two  of  the  most  useful  belong 
to  an  order  which  woukl  not  at  first  sight  s  'em  to 
be  promising  for  such  a  purpcso,  viz.,  the  Bro  nc- 


liacea?,  or  Pine-apple  order.  The  plants  in  quet- 
tion  are  Billbergia  nutans  and  Heehtia  Ghies- 
breghti.  These  have  been  in  my  hall  and  other 
unheated  rooms  for  many  months  and  seem  ab.so- 
lutely  uninjured,  not  a  leaf  damaged  :  while 
Asiiidistra  lurida  var.,  v\hich  is  supposed  to  be 
the  plant  for  such  situations,  browns  at  the  tip 
very  markedly.  The  Billbergia  increases  by 
suckers,  especially  in  moderate  warmth,  with 
great  rapidity,  so  much  so  as  to  overgrow  a  small 
intermediate  house  like  mine.  Its  flowers,  though 
not  long-lived,  are  very  pretty  and  (juaint,  the 
petals  being  pale  green  edged  with  indigo,  anthers 
yellow,  the  wlrtile  gracefully  depending  from 
rose-coloured  bracts.  It  blooms  with  great  free- 
dom. I  have  flowered  the  Heehtia  only  once,  a 
note  of  which  appeared  in  The  Garden,  autumn 
volume  for  1891.  It  also  increases  rapidly  by 
suckers,  and  resembles  a  good  deal  the  leafy  part 
of  the  Pine-apple  with  the  fruit  cut  away.  Small 
plants  in  3-inch  pots  associated  with  Maiden-hair 
Fern  are  very  useful  for  the  dinner  table.  An- 
other invaluable  hall  jilant  is  the  Aucuba 
once  it  is  well  established  in  pots,  which  takes 
some  time.  Our  set  are  watered  and  syringed  two 
or  three  times  a  week,  and  they  are  always  bright 
and  fresh. — G.  P. 


Orchard  AND  Fruit  Garden. 


MADRESFIELD  COURT  GRAPE. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  me  as  very  singular 
that  "cracking"  of  this  fine  Grape  (just  as 
ripening  has  commenced)  is  seldom  seen  in  an 
aggravated  form  in  Scotland,  and  it  appears 
often  a  matter  inexplicable  why  it  should 
happen  in  some  vineries  and  not  in  others,  with 
treatment  in  both  cases  (as  far  as  the  keenest 
observer  can  see)  identical,  aud  where  other 
Grapes  are  tloing  as  well  as  anyone  could  desire. 
Mr.  Crawford's  views  are  like  those  of  many 
other  experienced  Grape  growers,  but  when  one 
sees  complete  success  where  this  Vine  is  culti- 
vated under  diverse  circumstances  and  as  com- 
plete failures  when  apparently  everything 
favourable  to  root,  foliage  and  fruit-production 
was  present,  opinions  have  to  be  modified. 
I  have  had  little  to  complain  of  from  cracking 
and  also  obtain  good  fruit  without  any  special 
treatment ;  still,  I  am  persuaded  from  personal 
observation  that  a  dry,  airy  atmosphere  during 
the  ripening  period  is  conducive  to  exemption 
from  "splitting."  My  Madrestield  ripens  in  a 
house  where  Hamburgh  and  Duke  of  Buccleuch 
are  grown.  These  varieties  ripen  first,  and  the 
Madresfield  is  finished  with  air  on  to  keep  the 
house  dry  and  cool  for  the  Grapes  which  are 
hanging  ripe.  Some  of  my  friends  at  this  stage 
let  all°laterals  grow  unchecked.  When  this 
Grape  was  ofl'ered  to  the  public,  perhaps 
nearly  thirty  years  ago,  no  faults  were  attributed 
to  it  then.  It  was  some  years  after  it  was 
sent  out  that  wo  heard  of  "cracking"  being 
associated  with  the  Grape  when  ripening.  The 
first  bunches  I  saw  were  exhibited  at  Leicester, 
when  the  Royal  Horticultnr.il  Society  went 
there  to  hold  a  great  proviiuaal  show.  The 
berries  on  this  occasion  were  very  small,  not 
unlike  those  of  Black  Prince,  but  the  flavour 
was  tempting.  1  was  then  persuaded  by  an  old 
friend  (Mr.  Speed,  who  had  then  recently  gone  to 
Chatsworth)  to  purchase  a  Vine,  ami  T  also  pur- 
.suaded  others  to  give  it  a  trial.  Some  did  so 
and  were  not  disappointed.  The  fir.st  bunches 
I  saw  of  this  Grapes  in  really  fine  condition  wero 
at  Chiswick,  when  1  went  there  about  twenty 
years  ago  to  see  a  liou.se  erected  on  the  "  Fon- 
t.iinc"  principle.  The  Madresfield  Court  Vine  in 
this  was  doing  splendidly, being  lu-avily  cropped, 
bunches  and  berries  large  and  handsome,  and 
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colour  nearly  perfect  (quite  free  from  the  dull 
red  liue  which  is  often  seen  on  large  berries  of 
this  Grape).  The  ventilators,  top  and  front, 
were  wide  open,  allowing  all  the  air  possible  to 
pass  tlirongh  pots  under  the  Vine  with  fruit 
trees  in  them.  Mr.  Barron  appeared  to  think 
well  of  the  variety.  Passing  over  many  similar 
cases  where  an  extra  amount  of  air  was  allowed, 
I  may  refer  to  the  Madrestield  Court  Grapes 
grown  at  Norwood,  near  Alloa,  by  Mr.  Kirk, 
who  has  for  some  years  been  a  most  successful 
exhibitor,  outdistancing  many  others  whose 
fame  as  cultivators  is  widely  known.  At  Nor- 
wood the  IMadresfield  is  always  large  in  bunch 
and  berry,  and  fine  colour  is  never  wanting. 
Tlie  bunches  (in  the  class  of  six)  at  Edinburgh, 
which  were  first,  and  so  justly  admired,  ripened 
with  others  under  the  free-airing  system.  At 
the  time  of  my  visit  (last  August)  the  ventilators 
were  all  wide  open.  Black  Hamburgh  and 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  being  ripe  in  the  same 
house,  the  Madresfield  had  to  share  the  treat- 
ment they  were  receiving  to  keep  them  cool. 
Some  other  Grape  gi'owers  I  could  mention 
never  have  any  difficulty  with  Madresfield  Court: 
for  example,  Mr.  Boyd,  at  Callander  Park, 
Falkirk,  never  experiences  the  cracking  diffi- 
culty, and  I  am  aware  at  the  ripening  period 
his  houses  are  kept  dry  and  opened  wide  top 
and  bottom.  M.  Te^iple. 

Carroll,  Stirlingshire. 


Morello  Cherries. — Morello  Cherries  succeed 
well  in  every  aspect,  whether  on  walls  of  gardens 
or  buildings,  and  such  may  be  met  with 
from  the  southern  counties  of  England  to  the 
northern  parts  of  Scotland.  I  suppose  Morello 
Cherries  are  planted  on  northern  aspects  generally 
because  the  fruiting  is  more  certain,  and,  I  may 
add,  the  fruit  is  more  valuable.  I  have  not, 
however,  seen  so  large  Morello  Cherries  on  south 
walls  anywhere  as  on  northern  aspects,  especially 
in  English  counties  where  lime  and  chalk  abound 
in  the  soil,  such  as  in  some  districts  of  Wiltshire 
and  Oxfordshire.  In  Scotch  gardens  generally 
Morello  Cherries  are  more  fruitful  on  southerly 
aspects.  I  have  seen  in  a  yard  enclosed  by  four 
walls  in  the  centre  of  a  Fifeshire  town  a  Morello 
Cherry  tree  which  was  loaded  with  finely-coloured 
and  highly-flavoured  fruit  every  season.  The 
roots  were  embedded  firmly  in  stony  ground  and 
covered  with  causeway.  On  a  south-east  aspect 
I  planted  (about  ten  years  since)  some  Morello 
Cherry  trees,  and  each  season  the  fruit  is  so 
abundant  that  severe  thinning  has  to  be  per- 
formed. The  roots  are  under  a  walk  over  which 
there  are  much  traffic  and  a  deal  of  wheeling.  On 
easterly  and  northerly  aspects  Jlorello  Cherries 
also  do  well,  but  ripen  later. — M.  T.,  Carron, 
Slirlinij^hire. 

1    was    glad   to  see   a    note  in   favour   of 

the  above  (p.  39)  other  than  ou  north  aspects, 
as  from  my  own  experience  the  Morello  is 
woi'th  a  better  position,  especially  in  cold  dis- 
tricts where  it  does  not  do  well.  I  have  trees 
on  west  aspects  that  give  very  fine  fruit  whicli 
is  u.=ed  for  dessert.  M.any  persons  appreciate 
an  acid  fruit,  and  tliose  who  do  so  would  do 
well  to  give  a  tree  or  two  of  the  Morello  the  posi- 
tion advisefl.  When  in  the  north  I  saw  grand 
trees  of  this  variety  under  glass  in  a  cool  case,  and 
they  certainly  rcjiaid  for  the  room  occupied,  as  the 
fruit  could  not  be  couiiiared  to  that  on  ti'ees  on 
niiitli  walls,  even  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
kiugdoui. — S.  II. 

Frozen  fruit.  —  It  would  be  interesting  to 
many  readers  of  The  G.\rjjen  to  have  fuller 
details  as  to  the  eflect  of  freezing  on  Apples, 
Pears,  and  other  kinds  of  fruit.  At  p.  00  1 
read  that  in  connection  with  the  importation  of 
fiuit  fi'om  the  Ca])e  the  freezing  plan  failed,  and 
that  other  means  by  giving  fuller  ventilation 
were  being  tried.  What  would  be  instructive  to 
home  growers  to  know  is  whether  the  froezinr"- 
hastened   the    decay   of    the    fruit,   or    in   wha"? 


manner  it  failed.  I  know  that  there  are  various 
opinions  held  regarding  the  effects  of  frost  on 
Apples  and  Pears,  some  holding  to  the  notion 
that  freezing  does  not  injure  the  fruit  provided  it 
is  neither  moved  nor  touched  while  in  a  frozen  state. 
My  own  impression  is  that  if  the  fruit  does  not 
decay  after  freezing,  almost  all  the  flavour  will 
be  gone.  During  the  intense  frost  of  the  first 
week  in  January  of  the  present  year  a  good  many 
Apples  and  Pears  got  frozen,  not  only  in  the 
stores,  but  in  fruiterers'  windows,  and  when  the 
thaw  came  every  finger  mark  was  plainly  visible 
in  a  rotten  iilace.  The  fruit  in  all  the  boxes  and 
barrels  that  I  have  seen  opened  since  that  date 
has  been  affected  in  the  same  way,  hardly  a  single 
fruit  being  free  from  large  rotten^  places.'  In  con- 
secjuenee,  really  sound  Apples  have  increased  very 
much  in  value,  and  those  who  attempt  to  keep 
any  quantity  late  in  the  sea.son  will  l^e  .anxious 
to  guard  against  similar  visitations  in  future.  If 
the  damage  is  done  more  by  the  thawing  than  the 
freezing,  growers  will  take  proper  precautions  to 
guard  against  loss,  for  there  can  be  no  doulit  that 
late  keeijing  fruit  is  the  most  profitable,  provided 
it  can  be  kept  in  good  condition. — Jamks  Oeoom, 
<.lo!<2^ort. 


DAMSONS  AND  BULLACES. 
Thk  cottage  gardens  and  hedgerows  in  Worcester 
and  Herefordshire  where  the  soil  is  a  nice  yellow 
loam  are  studded  with  Damsons,  which,  though 
little  attention  is  paid  to  jiruning  or  feeding,  _\^-t 
give  fine  crops  of  fruit.  Of  course,  much  de- 
pends upon  varieties,  and  in  gardens  where  one 
sort  fails  another  M'ill  thrive.  For  instance,  the 
Bullace  will  fruit  freely  where  the  Damson  fails, 
and  a  trial  is  worth  resorting  to  should  one 
kind  fail  to  produce  freely.  I  h.ave  called  atten- 
tion to  the  let-alone  system  often  ])ractised  by 
cottagers.  The  trees  in  many  eases  being  isolated 
in  liedgerows  on  stems  6  feet  to  9  feet  in  height 
get  little  shelter,  so  that  I  think  the  freeexposui-e 
has  much  to  do  with  their  fruitfulness,  as  tliey 
liloom  late  and  set  abundant  crops.  There  is  no 
craving  for  varieties  ;  everyone  grows  the  same 
kind  for  the  reason  that  it  rarely  fails.  I  should 
imagine  the  variety  is  a  good  form  of  the  common 
Damson.  By  many  it  is  called  the  Worcester 
Damson,  or  by  the  name  of  the  county  in  which  it 
is  grown.  We  have  several  varieties  of  this  fiuit 
in  this  neighbourhood,  and  though  larger,  they 
are  not  equal  to  the  older  form.  It  may  be 
thought  I  deprecate  the  pruningoftlie.se  trees',  but 
in  some  .soils  one  is  obliged  to  prune  not  only  the 
tops,  but  the  roots  also.  I  have  always  found 
Damsons  do  well  when  given  an  outside  position. 
Give  no  manure  to  young  trees,  and  some  ma- 
terial containing  lime  to  soils  from  which  this  is 
absent.  The  Worcester  and  Shropshire  Damsons 
are  much  alike  as  far  as  size  is  concerned,  the 
former  being  a  shade  larger  and  blacker.  I  jjrefer 
it  to  :dl  others  on  account  of  its  rich  flavour. 
The  fruits  are  quite  oval.  Most  of  the  trees  grown 
in  Worcester  and  Hereford  are  on  their  own  roots 
and  bear  very  \me  crops. 

The  Bullace  is  n6t  so  fastidious  as  to  soil  as  the 
Damson,  and  some  of  the  newer  kinds  are  good 
grown  in  bush  form.  There  are  various  forms  of 
BuUaccs,  and  one  sent  out  by  Messi's.  Rivers 
called  New  barge  is  a  very  useful  kind,  as  it-  cro|is 
freely  on  small  trees.  Shejiherd's  Bullace  is  als<} 
invaluable  foi-  tarts  after  the  glut  of  the  clioicei- 
fi'uits  is  over.  The  Black  is  valualile  on  aci'ouut 
of  its  lateness.  There  are  others,  Init  tlie  idiove 
are  the  Ijest  for  general  use.  l!.  Wythks. 

iS'j/oH.  Houxf. 


Notes  on  Apples.— With  me  most  of  Ihe 
early  and  midseason  kinds  have  kept  badly  lliis 
season,  but  some  of  the  later  varieties  that  were 
not  gathered  (ill  well  on  in  November  are  remark- 
ably sound  .and  fresh  at  the  present  time  ;  in  fact, 
I  liave  never  had  them  better.  One  of  the.'^o  is 
(iloria  Miuidi.  At  the  present  time  (tlie  end  of 
January)  it  is  in  good  condition,  and  will  kcci)  for 
another  week  or  two.     The  tree  is  an  abundant 


bearer,  for  it  seldom  fails  to  produce  a  crop  even 
in  the  wor.st  of  seasons.  It  is  of  strong  con.stitu- 
tion,  seldom  subject  to  canker,  and  if  not  pruned 
too  hard  will  form  fruit-buds  all  along  the  pre- 
vious year's  shoots.  It  is  a  very  good  kind  for  a 
cold,  heavy  soil. — H.  C.  P. 

Apple  French  Crab.— This  has  been  better 
this  season  than  I  have  ever  known  it.  The  fruit 
is  of  good  average  size  and  free  from  those  specks 
that  so  often  appear  when  grown  on  cold,  heavy 
land,  thus  showing  that  a  hot,  dry  summer  is 
needed  to  bring  this  sort  to  perfection.  There 
is  not  the  least  sign  of  the  fruit  ripening  at  present, 
so  that  while  the  abnormal  weather  last  season 
caused  some  kinds  to  ripen  prematurely,  others 
were  greatly  benefited  by  it.  With  me'  the  tree 
is  subject  to  canker. — H.P. 

Apple  Norfolk  Beaufin.— This  I.ate  keeping 
variety,  like  the  French  Crab,  has  greatly  bene- 
fited by  the  hot  summer,  for  the  fruit  is  unusually 
fine,  and  up  to  the  [iresenttime  has  no  appearance 
of  ripening.  The  tree  is  not  a  good  doer  on  our 
cold,  heavy  ground,  as  it  is  a))t  to  canker  and  the 
fruit  to  become  s|)ecked,  particularly  in  wet  sea- 
sons. It  is,  however,  well  worth  growing  on 
account  of  the  long  time  it  remains  in  good  con- 
dition.—H.  C.  Prinsep,  Bn.cled  Park,  Urklivld. 

Apple  Yorkshire  Greening.— The  fruit  of 
this  was  very  fine,  but  it  was  one  of  those  kinds 
that  ripened  unusually  early.  The  fruit  has 
usually  kept  well  till  Febru.ary  ;  this  season,  how- 
ever, it  was  all  over  by  Christmas.  It  ditl  not 
ripen  well  owing  to  specks  appearing  on  the  skin. 
These  soon  penetrated  the  flesh,  causing  the  fruit 
to  rot.  Why  this  should  be  so  it  is  difficult  to 
understand,  as  the  Apples  were  in  perfect  condi- 
tion when  gathered  and  stored. — P. 


INDIFFERENT  VARIETIES  OF  APPLES. 

"  W.  G.  C."  does  well  to  call  attention  (p.  63)  to 
this  subject.  As  I  have  120  varieties  now  under 
trial,  I  have  a  good  opportunity  of  finding  out 
what  are  deserving  of  extended  culture.  The  soil 
here  is  not  evidently  favourable  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  sorts,  and  varieties  to  succeed  here  must 
have  a  strong  constitution.  The  ills  which  these 
weakly  sorts  are  heir  to  would  be  much  aggravated 
if  the  roots  were  pushed  deep  into  the  soil  at 
[)lanting  time.  By  keeyjing  them  near  the  surface 
a  much  better  chance  of  success  is  assured. 
"  W.  G.  C."  objects  to  certain  sorts  on  account  of 
their  requiring  root-pruning  to  render  them  fruit- 
ful. With  very  few  exceptions  I  think  root-prun- 
ing is  quite  unnecessary  provided  space  can  lie 
given  to  allow  the  branches  free  run,  and  thus  in- 
duce fertility.  Where  Apple  trees  are  (ilanted 
solely  for  market,  space  is  generally  available ;  not 
so  where  the  trees  are  planted  within  a  few  feet 
of  a  jiath  in  the  kitchen  garden.  In  this  latter 
case  ru(it-]iriining  is  absolutely  necessary  to  induce 
fertility  ;  but  where  the  branches  can  extend  an- 
nually, gross  vigorous  shoots  ijuiekly  form  fruit: 
buds.  If  these  vigorous  growing  sorts  are  pruned 
hard  back  every  year  the  grosser  will  the  shoots 
become,  provided,  of  cour.se,  the  roots  are  not  in- 
terfered with. 

My  experience  coincides  exactly  with  that  of 
"  W.  (!,  C."  in  respect  to  the  sorts  he  names  if  I  ex- 
cept Round  Winter  Nonsuch.  With  me  it  bi'iu's 
freely  as  a  biisli,  even  the  .second  year  of  planting. 
Cellini  is  useless  here  either  as  a  bush  or  as  a 
standard  ;  in  fact,  it  is  worse  in  the  latter  form 
than  in  the  former;  Lord  Burgh  lev.  good  Apple 
though  it  is  for  the  des.sert  during  the  winter,  is 
an  indiireri'iit  one  for  market  anil  the  tree  is  liable 
to  canker.  Scarlet  Pcaiinain  is  a  showy  -Apple, 
liut  so  subject  to  <;aiiker,  that  it  would  lie  folly  to 
plant  it  largely;  the  old  Hawthoinden,  though 
cropping  so  freely  in  some  gardens,  is  useless 
her(!  ;  Kentish  Fillbasket,  which  used  to  succeed 
admirably  in  a  Yorkshire  garden,  is  a  vi-ry  indif 
fercnt  growing  kind  here.  Pine-ap)ile  Russet, 
good  though  it  may  be  in  point  of  quality,  is  too 
erratic  in  growth  and  too  shy-bearing  to  be  grown 
here.     Pott's  Seedling,   that  crops  so  freely   iii 
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light  soils,  is  quite  useless  in  a  he<avy  one.  I  do 
not  think  The  Queen  will  ever  make  much  head- 
way as  a  market  variety  ;  the  fruit  is  too  flat,  the 
colour  is  also  dull.  Cox's  Pomona,  so  much  like 
it,  is  preferable.  I  would  warn  intending  planters 
not  to  invest  too  freely  in  Euklinville  :  free  bearer 
thougli  it  is,  tlie  fruit  is  far  too  soft  for  market. 
By  the  time  it  is  gathered,  sent  to  market,  and 
handled  several  times  in  shops,  the  skin  is  "  pitted" 
as  it  were  and  its  appearance  spoiled.  During 
1890  I  planted  2,")0  trees  of  this  variety.  I  should 
be  glad  now  if  tliey  could  be  exchanged  for 
Warner's  King,  in  spite  of  the  compact  habit  of 
growth  and  freedom  of  ci-o])ping.  Bess  Pool  is 
much  prized  by  some  fruiterers, but  unfortunately 
the  tree  is  very  slow  to  oonie  into  bearing.  York- 
shire (ireening,  sure  cropper  though  it  be,  is  sur- 
passed by  Bramley's  Seedling.  E.  M. 
Swanmori  Park. 


INARCHING  VINES. 

Inarching  Vines  is  a  pleasant  operation,  espe- 
cially wlien  we  are  working  with  varieties  wliich 
we  liave  known  to  succeeed  elsewhere.  We 
then  feci  we  are  running  no  risk,  and  look  for- 
ward to  the  fruiting  period.  Inarcliing  in  many 
instances  has  a  double  effect,  improving  the 
constitution  generally,  and  also  the  size  of  bunch 
and  berry,  and  flavour  thereof.  Some  years 
ago  Mr.  Allan,  of  Gunton  Park,  inarched  the 
ordinary  type  of  Foster's  Seedling  on  to  the 
Black  Hamburgh  stock,  and  so  great  was  the 
change  wrought  in  the  condition  of  the  former, 
that  bunches  of  it  exhibited  at  South  Kensington 
were  disipialified  and  pronounced  as  White 
Tokay,  an  equal  first  prize,  however,  being 
awarded.  This  induced  Mr.  Allan  to  send  eyes 
of  the  Vine  to  Mr.  Barron  at  Chiswick,  who  grew 
and  fruited  it,  thereby  clearing  the  matter  up, 
the  fact  being  auriounced  in  the  gardening 
papers.  The  Vine  in  question,  which  lias  now 
been  inarched  fifteen  years  at  least,  still  retains 
its  distinctness  in  buncli  and  berry,  the  colour 
also  resembling  that  of  a  well-tinished  Buckland 
Sweetwater.  Numerous  gardeners  have  recently 
proved  that  the  somewhat  difficult  to  colour 
Gros  Colman  does  wonderfully  well  worked  on 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  whicli  is  perhaps  con- 
trary to  what  might  liave  been  expected.  In  a 
garden  near  here  the  same  Grape  worked  on 
to  Mrs.  Pincc  jn'oduced  bunches  perfect  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  At  Shrewsbury  show 
in  August,  1802,  I  saw  some  magnificent  exam- 
ples of  Alnwick  Seedling  which  the  exhibitor 
informed  me  were  cut  from  a  rod  inarched  on  to 
Foster's  Seedling.  Thus  it  would  seem  that 
Foster's  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  tlie  work. 
Those  who  possess  indifferent  sjieciniens  of  tlie 
old  Muscat  Hamburgh  should  put  it  if  possil)le 
on  to  the  Black  Alicante.  'The  Black  Ham- 
burgh as  a  rule  is  used  as  a  stock  for  this  variety, 
but  when  worked  on  this  I  have  sometimes  seen 
deplorable  failures,  shanking  following  whole- 
sale. Both  Bowood  JNIuscat  and  the  Alicante 
are  excellent  stocks  for  tlie  INIadresfield  Court. 
The  finest  bundles  of  this  handsome  Grape  I 
ever  saw  were  iii)on  a  rod  worked  on  the 
Alicante.  They  were  15  inches  in  length 
and  proportionately  broad,  and  the  berries 
swelled  to  such  an  abnormal  size,  that 
undue  jiressure  followed,  causing  the  ber- 
ries to  split  and  decay,  and  the  bunches  were 
ultimately  rendered  worthless.  The  follf)wino' 
year,  however,  thinning  was  carried  out  with  a 
free  hand,  and  the  Ijerries,  which  merely  touched 
each  other  when  ripe,  remained  perfectly  sound 
for  a  hmg  period.  Some  miglit  have  tliought 
Trebbiano  an  unlikely  stock  for  Buckland 
Sweetwater,  but  1  have  proved  it  to  be  excel- 
lent, producing  large  and  well  shouldered 
bunches,     which      colovu-     beautifully.       Tliis 


is  certainly  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
unions  I  have  ever  met  with.  Golden  Queen, 
although  somewhat  capricious  in  itself,  is, 
nevertheless,  a  suitable  stock  for  many  sorts.  I 
have  Alnwick  Seedling  worked  on  it  and  carried 
horizontally  over  the  hot-water  pipes,  and  with 
care  at  the  setting  period  I  manage  to  secure 
well-furnished  bunches,  and  that  without  the 
aid  of  the  syringe.  Any  or  all  of  these  unions 
may  be  ventured  upon  with  feelings  of  cer- 
tainty by  those  who  have  the  operation  of  in- 
arching in  view. 

A  word  in  conclusion  relative  to  Muscat  of 
Alexandria.  As  "J.  C.  B."  truly  remarked  in 
his  excellent  notes  on  "Market  Grapes"  at  p. 
4  of  the  present  volume  of  The  Garden,  "  It 
does  ni)t  appear  to  be  given  to  everyone  to  gi'ow 
this  Grape  to  perfection."  I  think  it  has  its 
favouiite  localities  ;  for  instance,  in  the  west  of 
Englard  and  about  Bath  Muscats  are  produced 
in  greater  perfection  and  with  a  clearer  colour 
than  in  most  other  localities.  Many  practical 
gardeners  are  of  opinion  that  the  aii'  ancl  general 
character  of  the  district  account  for  much  of 
the  success  in  producing  such  splendid  examples. 
1  think,  however,  that  the  culture  of  even  the 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  might  be  rendered  com- 
paratively easy  in  any  place  by  discovering  the 
right  stock  on  which  to  work  it. 

J.  Crawford. 


Apple  Hanwell  Souring'.— Never  in  my  re- 

colketion  has  this  variety  been  so  good  or  kept  so 
well  as  it  has  done  this  season.  The  fruit  was 
very  fine  when  gathered,  being  of  an  unusually 
bright  colour  on  tlie  sunny  side  owing  to  the  fine 
summer.  This  good  old  variety  is  not  so  much 
grown  as  it  deserves  to  be,  for  the  tree  seldom 
fails  to  bear.  As  the  fruit  will  keep  in  good  condi- 
tion till  late  in  the  spring,  Hanwell  Souring 
should  be  more  extensively  grown  on  that  account. 
The  tree  is  hardy,  and  not  subject  to  canker  on 
cold,  heavy  soil  :  it  is  of  spreading  habit  when 
allo-\ve<l  to  grow  naturally,  but  makes  a  very 
compact  bush. — H.  C.  P. 

Presei'ving  Gooseberry  buds. — The  enemies 
of  these  fruits  are  already  on  the  move.  The 
tinches  and  sparrows  since  the  late  frost  have 
redoubled  their  attacks,  and  in  gardens  whore 
the  trees  are  away  from  the  usual  paths  or  in 
isolated  corners,  they  soon  cause  great  havoc, 
entirely  denuding  the'm  of  their  buds  and  causing 
loss  of  crop.  Dressing  with  limewash  or  lime  and 
soot  is  out  of  the  <iuestion  in  some  gardens,  this 
amongst  the  number,  as,  though  it  may  deter  the 
birds  for  a  day  or  two,  they  soon  commence  again. 
A  temporary  fence  of  1-inch  mesh  wire  netting,  a 
yard  high  or  more,  according  to  size  of  trees,  snp- 
porting^it  with  a  few  stakes,  and  then  covering  the 
trees  wTth  stout  tanned  netting,  1  have  found  useful. 
The  netting  may  be  supported  with  a  few  light 
cross  rods,  Bamboo  canes  answering  admirably. 
The  materials  come  in  useful  for  protecting  the 
riiie  fruit.  There  are  also  other  purposes  during 
the  summer  to  which  the  wire  may  be  put,  and  if 
rolled  up  neatly  and  kept  under  cover  when  not 
in  use,  it  will  last  many  years.— G.  Wythes' 
Syon  llowt  (jiifdciis. 

The  best  stocks  for  Apples.— The  favourite 
stock  for  wniUing  must  varieties  of  Apples  upon 
to  give  early  and  good  crops  of  fruit  is  the 
Paradise.  It  is  claimed  for  this  stock  that, 
owing  to  its  being  fibrous-rooted,  trees  come  into 
bearing  (juickly.  It  is  admitted,  however,  that 
trees  worked  on  the  Paradise  need  replenishing 
rather  too  often,  some  varieties  lasting  longer 
than  Cithers.  From  experience,  I  know  that  the 
Paradise  is  not  the  only  stock  that  will  produce 
good  and  early  crops  of  fruit.  What  is  termed 
the  free  stock,  the  result  of  sowing  the  |)ips 
obtained  from  the  cider  mills,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
preferabli-  for  strong  land.  To  induce  trees  to 
make  strong  growth  (piickly,  so  as  to  give  a  full 
crop  of  fruit  in  a  short  time,  give  me  the  free  or 
Apple  stock.     Three-year-old  trees  worked  upc  n 


the  Apple  stock  will  fruit  the  first  year  after 
planting,  and  each  succeeding  year  afterwards,  if 
the  weather  is  favourable  and  the  trees  managed 
pi'o])erly  with  regard  to  pruning.  I  allude  to  this 
subjectwith  the  view  of  correcting  the  erroneous 
ini|]ressi(in  that  the  Paradise  stock  is  the  only  one 
that   will  induce  early  fertility.— S.  P.  H. 

Apple  Bramley's  Seedling.  —  This  A])ple 
will  take  a  foremost  jilace  amongst  kitchen 
\arieties  not  only  for  jirivate  use,  but  for  market 
also.  It  is  one  of  the  best  cooking  sorts  we  have 
during  the  months  of  January  and  February.  It 
is  said  to  keep  quite  fresh  until  April.  I  know  of 
no  variety  so  suitable  for  growing  as  a  standard 
worked  (in  the  Crab.  After  the  first  year  very 
little  pruning  is  required,  as  the  growth  of 
the  branches  has  an  outward  tendency.  As  a 
cropi)er  this  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  in  the 
whole  range  of  kitchen  varieties  ;  even  maidens 
give  handsome  fruit. — E.  M. 

Grape  Bowood  Muscat.— Whether  the  above- 
named  is  distinct  from  Muscatof  Alexandria  or  not 
it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  say  with  certainty. 
Mr.  Crawford  refers  to  Bowood  Muscat  as  a  stock 
for  Madresfield  Court.  Would  he  kindly  state  its 
distinctive  features?  I  once  had  a  vinery  under 
my  care  which  was  sujiposcd  to  be  planted  wholly 
with  Bowood  Muscat.  The  bunches  were  more 
heavily  shouldered,  the  berries  also  being  larger, 
and  in"  shape  more  liluntly  oval  than  those  of  the 
typical  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  To  test  it,  I  se- 
cured grafts  of  this  latter  from  a  well-known  fruit 
grower,  and  the  fruit  which  these  produced  was 
not  nearly  so  good  as  that  of  the  Bowood  Muscat. 
This  led  me  to  think  that  they  were  distinct.— 
A.  YorNo. 


FRUIT  (JROWING  BY  FARMERS. 
I  OBSERVE  in  The  Garden  (.Jan.  20,  p.  ,39)  that 
'■  W.  I."  still  holds  to  the  fallacy  that  it  is  unwise 
policy  to  encourage  the  farmer  to  extend  the  cul- 
tivation of  hardy  fruits  in  this  country,  and  that 
what  I  am  advocating  should  have  been  advanced 
ten  years  ago.  If  his  argument  holds  good  as  to 
the  past,  why  is  it  not  admissible  for  the  future  ? 
If  we  have  been  lying  dormant  the  last  ten  years 
it  is  time  for  us  to  wake  up  and  see  what  can  be 
done  to  redeem  tlie  lost  time,  and  if  some  im- 
provement can  be  brought  about  to  enable  the 
landowners  and  farmers  to  get  better  returns  from 
the  land  either  by  fruit  growing  or  any  other  in- 
dustry, I  maintain  that  it  is  wise  counsel  to  advo- 
cate It ;  certainly  there  never  was  a  time  when 
it  was  more  needed.  I  must,  however,  again  re- 
peat that  in  recommending  the  extension  of  fruit 
culture  on  the  farm  I  am  not  so  senseless  as  to 
sup))0Be  that  fruit-growing  is  going  to  entirely 
take  the  place  of  corn-growing.  I  have  had  too 
much  experience  of  farming  myself  to  allow  such 
an  absurdity  to  go  forth,  but  that  there  is  amp!e 
room  for  further  development,  and  that  theri-  is  a 
vast  extent  of  land  paying  little  or  nothing  which 
might  be  profitably  turned  into  fniit-growin<r,  no 
one  can  deny.  If  "  W.  I."  had  ever  visited  the 
orchards  in  tjfiis  county  he  would  not  run  away 
« ith  the  idea  that  farniers  ha\e  no  need  to  become 
fruit  growers.  The  orchards  of  Herefordshire 
alone  comprise  uparh-  30,000  acres,  and  yield  to  the 
farmer  considerably'  over  £100,000  per  annum. 
This  is  no  insignificant  sum.  and  bes)jeaks  the 
vast  imiiortance  of  such  an  indnstiy.  That  many 
of  these  orchards  are  badly  cultivated,  require! 
renovating  and  a  better  system  of  cultivation,  I 
admit,  but  that  the  farmer 'is  not  to  be  encouraged 
or  never  to  be  taught  how  to  cai'ry  out  these 
inqa-ovements,  and,  where  necessary,  how  best  to 
extend  his  plantations,  is  certainly  not  keeping 
up  to  the  times.  It  is  undoubtedly  nei'cssary 
that  a  proper  training  should  be  given  to  the 
farmer  in  fruit  growing,  as  "  W.  I."  rightly 
points  out,  and  no  doubt  the  farmer  would 
protit  bv  such  instructions.  Why  should  fai- 
niers  wlio  have  the  means  and  facilities  avail- 
able not  include  fruitgrowing  for  profit  in  their 
progranune,  and  not,  as  "  W.  I."  suggests, 
sim))ly  grow  only  a  few  orchard  trees  for  the 
purpose  of  a  supply  of  fruit  for  their  own  u.se  '1  To 
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be  cut  out  of  all  such  work  and  abandon  ail  i  lea 
of  increasing  the  profits  upon  their  holdings,  and 
leave  all  to  the  market  or  fruit  grower  proper, 
whom,  "  W.  I."  asserts,  is  the  only  one  to  be 
encouraged  or  capable  of  making  such  under- 
takings profitable,  appears  to  me  tn  be  very 
unsound  advice.  Notwithstanding  "  W.  I.'s" 
advice,  in  a  few  more  years  we  may  see  not 
only  farmers,  but  small  holders  and  cottagers 
taking  up  fruit  growing  to  such  an  extent  that 
may  astonish  him  and  many  others  ;  but  to 
sup]50se  that  all  this  work  is  "to  be  left  to  the 
professional  fruit  grower  is,  to  say  the  least, 
absurd,  and  wanting  in  broader  and  more  liberal 
views.  John  Ckanston. 

King's  Acre,  Hereford. 


MELON'S  AS  CORDONS. 
This  heading  maj'  seem  strange  to  some,  but 
it  is,  nevertheless,  a  fact  that  Melons  can  be 
treated  in  a  similar  way  to  cordon  fruit  trees, 
and  with  excellent  results.  The  ad^'antage 
gained  by  growing  Melons  in  this  fashion  is 
similar  to  that  derived  from  hardy  fruit  man- 
aged on  this  principle,  viz.,  that  many  more 
varieties  can  be  accommodated  in  a  given  space. 
In  medium-sized  gardens,  where  the  consumjition 
does  not  amount  to  more  than  a  couple  of  fruits 
per  day,  a  number  of  varieties  will  prolong  the 
supply.  Where  the  practice  of  growing  but  a 
limited  number  of  sorts  is  the  rule,  very  often 
there  is  a  glut  of  fruit ;  but  if  the  cordon  method 
were  adopted,  a  more  varied  and  longer  supply 
could  be  obtained.  Instead  of  allowing  a  space 
of  3  feet  between  the  plants,  as  is  very  often 
the  case,  I  advise  that  but  15  inches  be  given 
from  stem  to  stem.  The  method  of  training  the 
plants  differs,  of  course,  from  that  generally 
adopted,  which  allows  of  a  free  extension  of 
lateral  growth.  When  grown  on  the  cordon 
system  this  jilan  is  modified.  Allow  the  leader  to 
extend  the  full  length  of  tlie  trellis,  or  if  there  is 
no  prospect  of  side  shoots  pushing  before  the 
leader  reaches  its  limit,  pinch  out  the  point  to 
induce  these  side  growths.  These  side  shoots 
show  a  fruit  generally  at  the  first  joint,  but  cer- 
tainly at  the  second.  The  growths  that  show  a 
fruit  at  the  first  joint  should  be  secured,  removing 
those  that  do  not  in  order  to  admit  more  light  to 
the  plants,  which  are  of  necessity  deprived  of  this, 
owing  to  the  limited  space  at  command.  Com- 
mence to  fertilise  the  flowers  directly  one  or  two 
are  open  on  a  plant.  By  jnitting  in  the  plants 
t'lus  thickly,  it  is  not  necessary  to  induce  each 
plant  to  set  more  than  three,  or  at  the  most  four 
fruits,  because  the  extra  number  of  plants  is  sure 
to  give  a  full  crop.  Under  the  ordinai'y  method 
of  ti'aining  the  plants,  tlie  fertilising  of  the  last 
fruit  on  each  plant  often  requires  extra  time. 
Under  the  cordon  method  tliis  time  is  saved,  as  it 
is  easier  to  obtain  half  a  dozen  fruits  fi-om  two 
jilants  than  from  one.  When  the  full  number  of 
fruit  is  seen  to  be  swelling  freely,  remove  all  use- 
less growth.  The  other  details  of  culture  are  tlie 
same  as  in  the  case  of  ])lants  grown  in  the  ordi- 
nary way. — S.  P.  H. 

Some  time  ago,  having  charge  of  a  large 

hou.se  with  a  shallow  bed  and  hot-water  ])ipes 
running  underneath,  it  was  determined  to  grow 
Melons  for  a  season  instead  of  Cucumbers.  Be- 
ing in  a  large  town,  there  was  a  diliiculty  in 
[jrocuring  good  Melon  soil  just  «-hen  it  was  re- 
(|uirud.  Seeils  were  sown  in  small  pots.  As  the 
shallow  bod  in  which  the  Melons  were  to  bo 
grown  was  full  of  cocoa  fibre,  this  being  warm  was 
left.  The  seedling  Melon  plants  were  potted  on  into 
6-inch  pots,  the  strongest  into.S-inch,  and  plunged 
in  the  warm  fibre.  As  the  roots  soon  got  to  the 
side  of  the  pot  and  seemed  inclined  to  T'un  frcelv 
into  the  fihre,  no  further  pijllingtook  [ilacc.  The 
growth  was  trained  as  a  singh^  cordon  and  run  up 
something  like  a  Tomato  |)lant  ;  the  laterals  were 
stopjioil  at  the  first  Joint  and  fruit  set  (|uickly.  I 
allowed  from  two  to  four  fruits  on  a  plant.  I  never 
secured  a  cro|)  of  Melons  with  hctler  flavour  in 
such  a  short   time  and   at  such  little  cost.     The 


plants  were  only  15  inches  apart,  and  the  short 
lateral  growths  wore  not  spread  out,  but  tied  up- 
wards. Not  a  single  plant  went  wrong  at  the 
stem.  Every  week  a  dressing  of  artificial  manu'-e 
was  applied  while  the  fruits  were  swelling.  The 
variety  used  was  the  old  Golden  Perfection,  and 
the  value  of  the  crop  which  came  in  early  in  May 
far  exceeded  my  expectations.  For  small  houses 
Mith  a  fair  command  of  bottom -heat  .and  with 
only  a  limited  space,  the  above  system  may  be 
profitably  tried.  Of  course,  good  plants  at  the 
start  are  necessary,  and  to  get  extra  large  fruits 
more  .space  between  ;  18  inches  would  be  none  too 
much.  For  early  use  I  would  prefer  medium- 
sized  fruit  grown  quickly. — G.  Wvtues. 


Disbudding  and  training-  Peach  trees. — 

Disbudding  is  not  at  all  a  difficult  proceeding,  but 
the  better  a  tree  is  formed  the  more  easily  after- 
wards is  the  removal  of  the  superfluous  shoots 
carried  out.  In  the  training  of  young  trees  the 
particular  point  to  consider  is  to  have  the  whole 
surface  of  the  future  tree  eciually  balanced.  If 
the  leading  shoots  in  the  centre  of  the  tree  are 
allowed  to  grow  ahead  without  being  checked,  the 
strength  of  the  tree  is  concentrated  in  these,  and 
the  lower  branches  are  weakened  accordingly. 
These  lower  branches  should  be  brought  well 
down,  when  by  then  checking  any  strong  growths 
which  have  a  tendency  to  start  upwards,  the 
weaker  and  lower  branches  will  be  encouraged.  In 
disbudding  established  trees  the  work  cannot  be 
commenced  too  early  when  once  growth  has 
started.  The  lower  shoot  from  the  fruit-bearing 
growth  must  be  encouraged  to  grow,  as  well  as 
the  young  or  leading  shoot  at  the  end.  The  first 
work  of  disbudding  will  consist  in  removing  the 
stronger  shoots,  a  few  at  a  time,  at  intervals  of 
two  days.  These  at  first  may  be  removed  with 
the  finger  and  thumb,  but  afterwards  use  a  thin- 
bladed  sharp  knife  until  all  superfluous  shoots, 
except  tliose  for  the  furnishing  of  the  tree,  are 
removed.  It  is  never  advisable  to  remove  too 
many  shoots  at  one  time  for  fear  of  giving  the 
fruits  a  check.  As  a  safeguard  a  few  may  be 
pinched  back,  to  be  removed  later  on.  Tying  in 
should  be  commenced  when  the  shoots  are  about 
4  inches  in  length.  If  left  much  after  this  the 
shoot  cannot  be  tied  in  neatly  and  straight  from 
whence  it  started. — Y.  A.  H. 

Apple  Blenheim  Orange. —  "  E.  W.  B." 
(p.  66)  alludes  to  this  variety  as  being  worth 
planting  in  quantity  with  a  view  to  its  being  a 
profitable  speculation.  Apart,  however,  from  the 
slow  rate  of  progress  which  this  Ajjple  makes 
during  the  first  fifteen  j'ears,  the  question  of  the 
price  to  be  obtained  for  the  fruit  is  important. 
During  the  past  season  hundreds  of  bushels  of 
this  Apple  were  sold  in  this  neighbourhood.  In 
no  instance,  however,  could  more  than  4s.  Gd. 
be  obtained  for  the  finest  samples.  It  matters 
not  whether  the  trees  be  grown  as  standards  or 
bushes,  the  rate  of  progress  is  slow,  and  this,  of 
course,  militates  against  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  trees  to  be  jilanted.  This  .sea.son  the 
flavour  of  Blenheim  Orange  was  not  nearly  so 
good  as  usual,  being  distinctly  "mealy,"  thus  de- 
preciating its  value  somewhat  as  a  dessert  Apple. 
The  hot  and  di'y  weather  lately  expei'icnced  is  no 
doubt  answerable  for  this  defect. — E.  M.,  Swan- 
more  Park,  Bishop's  Waltham. 

Apricots. --Mr.  Wythes  (p.  66)  alluiles  to 
Apri('ots  failing  under  hi^h  cultivatiim  in  hirge 
gardens.  My  opinion  is  that  t.hero  are  two  main 
reasons  for  this,  apart  from  thi;  suitability  of  the 
.soil  or  otherwi.se.  The  first  and  main  cause  of 
failure  is  the  want  of  watei-  at  the  roots,  especially 
after  tlie  cro])  has  been  gathered.  It  is  sui-pris- 
ing  what  a  (piaiitity  some  soils  will  take.  Many 
persons  forget  how  the  wall  against  which  the, 
trees  are  trained  extracts  tlu^  moisture  from  tJie 
soil  that  comes  into  corit.-U't  with  it.  If  the  ticcs 
cannot  obtain  sujlicicnt-  nutriment  from  the  soil 
in  the  way  of  nioistuic,  hmv  then  can  they 
thrive  successfully?  Ton  iinirh  ni.uiure  in  the 
soil  or  exc(!,ssive  feeding  dinio'i;  growth  is  a 
means  of  iiiihii'iiig  ijumijiinij  in  tin'  hr.inchcs.   Tlir 


late  Mr.  Wildsmith  used  to  grow  Apricots  well,  and 
he  never  stinted  the  roots  for  water.  Maturation 
of  the  branches  was  effected  by  this  and  thin 
training. — E.  M. 

Grape  Barbarossa. — I  presume  Mr.  Crawford 
means  (iros  Guillaume  when  referring  to  Barbar- 
ossa (p.  65).  The  true  Barbarossa,  according  to 
Mr.  Barron,  is  a  red  or  grizzly  coloured  (irape. 
Gros  (Juillaume  is  the  name  which  the  variety  is 
best  known  under,  and  this  answers  very  well  for 
this  huge-bunched  variety.  I  have  it  growing  in 
a  mixed  house  filled  with  mainly  late  varieties,  and 
for  the  last  fourteen  years  it  has  never  missed  a 
crop.  By  far  the  best  method  of  pruning  so  as  to 
procure  large  bunches  is  to  cut  back  the  current 
year's  shoots  to  a  prominent  eye  or  bud,  even  if 
this  be  6  inches  long.  Instead  of  cutting  .all  the 
shoots  in  the  same  manner,  ipute  half  of  them 
should  be  pruned  back  to  say  one  eye  from  the 
base.  The  following  season  these  shoots  will  be 
in  a  fit  condition  to  produce  the  large  bunch  s. 
Those  that  carry  fruit  should  be  ])runed  back  quite 
close  to  the  main  stem  in  the  .autumn  of  the  same 
year.  By  adopting  this  plan,  abundance  of 
bunches  is  assured  and  the  Vines  are  not  rendered 
unsightly  by  having  a  number  of  extra  long  s])urs. 
If  the  close  spur  pruning  is  constantly  practised 
with  this  variety,  the  crop  gets  thinner  ;  indeed, 
I  have  seen  Vines  tliat  failed  to  produce  a  single 
bunch  after  being  subjected  to  this  system  of 
pruning  for  a  few  years.  The  border  in  which  my 
Vine  is  growing  is  well  made  and  fairly  deep, 
and  the  surface  has  not  been  disturbed  more  than 
.3  inches  deep  since  it  was  made  fifteen  years 
since. — E.  M. 
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PLATE  948. 

THE  BEST  LINARIAS. 

(with    a    PL.4TE   OF   L.   MACKI>OSICA.*) 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  liardy  flowers  will 
recognise  at  a  glance  the  features  of  a  well- 
known  old  favourite,  the  Dalmatian  Toadflax 
(L.  dalmatica),  in  this  newly-introduced  species, 
which,  judging  from  the  picture,  is  a  strikingly 
handsome  plant.  Mr.  Ware,  of  Tottenham,  in 
whose  nursery  the  plate  was  drawn,  tells  me 
that  L.  niacedouica  is  a  distinct  plant,  and 
difl'ers  from  L.  dalmatica  in  having  much 
broader  foliage.  It  is  a  very  robust  plant, 
growing  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  high,  and  throwing 
up  shoots  from  the  base.  It  is  quite  hardy. 
This  ought  to  be  sufficient  evidence  that  it  is  a 
first-rate  addition  to  liardy  jilants,  as  the  jjlato 
shows  how  handsome  its  flowers  are.  1  al- 
ways considered  Ij.  dalmatica  one  of  the  best 
bolder  plants,  as  it  is  so  vigorous  and  lasts  such 
a  long  time  in  bloom,  and  these  all-important 
points  added  to  the  beautiful  blending  of  tlio 
yellow  and  orange  in  the  tall  spikes  of  flower  and 
the  pale  glaucous-green  of  the  foliage  justify 
one  in  including  it  in  a  choice  selection.  I  can- 
not understand  why  Mr.  Wollcy-Dod  excluded 
it  from  his  list  of  select  hardy  plants  for  mixed 
borders  at  the  conference  on  liarily  flowers  held 
at  Chisvvick  three  summers  ago.  Ife  also  passed 
over  that  most  beautiful  native  flower  L.  vul- 
garis, which  is  hand.sonie  enough  for  any  border 
even  as  one  sees  it  growing  in  wild  or  in 
neglected  gardens,  but  cultivated  and  grown 
in  a  large  mass,  I  think  that  it  will  compare 
favourably  with  any  hardy  perennial  of  a  similar 
stamp.  There  is  a.nothcr  yellow  Liu.ari.a,  L. 
genist.efolia,  which,  tliongli  it  is  not  so  fino  as 
L.  dalmatica,  1  should  always  have  if  my  garden 
were  big  enough.  These  four  yellow  Lin.arias, 
the  Macedonian,  Dalmatian,  (Jenista-leaved  and 
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tlie  liriti.sli,  together  with  tliat  iuteresting  and 
beautiful  variety  Pehiria,  are  the  only  kinds  I 
know  in  cultivation,  and  I  should  favour  all,  as 
being  cajjable  of  producing  a  Ijroad  and  1; 
touch  of  yellow  after  niidsunimer  in  a 
sunny  border. 

The  other  perennial  Linarias  suitable  for  a 
border  are  not  important. 

L.  TEroRNiTHoruORA  is  pretty  enough  where  it 
flourishes,  but  it  is  so  often  disappointing,  that  I 
should  not  rely  on  it  for  effect.  It  has  largo 
flowers  from  pale  to  deep  purple,  with  yellow- 
palates  (to  use  a  non-botanieal  term).  It  is  what 
a  gardener  would  call  a  thin  and  "miffy"  (ilant. 
Being  a  native  of  the  sunnv  .south  (Spain  and 
Portugal),  it  does  not  take  kindly  to  a  northern 
garden. 

L.  PURPrRE.i  is  also  not  worth  consideration. 
It  is  a  tall  thin  plant  with  siiikes  of  purple 
flowers,  yet  though  it  is  also  from  the  south,  it 
likes  England  so  much,  that  it  has  become 
naturalised  in  pl.aces  and  finds  a  place  in  English 
botany  books.  One  sees  it  sometimes  on  old  walls, 
and  there  it  is  pretty  and  liarms  no  one. 

The  alpine  Linarias  contribute  much  to  the 
rock  garden.  There  is  luit  a  prettier Tttra  perhaps 
more  popular  alpine  jilant  than 

L.  .ALi'is.v  from  the  Alps  of  Europe,  where  it 
flourishes,  and  it  generally  does  everywhere  ;  it 
makes  spreading  tufts  that  during  sumiiier  till  late 
autumn  bear  crowds  of  tiny  purple  flowers 
adorned  with  blotches  of  deep  orange.  It  should 
be  seen  in  masses  a  j'ard  square,  and  as  it  seeds 
freely  there  is  no  reason  why  only  small  bits 
scattered  here  and  there  should'  be  seen. 

L.  HEi'.\Tii:'.5iroLiA  (the  Hepatica-leaved  Toad- 
flax), frcmi  Corsica,  is  also  a  first-rate  alpine,  but 
not  so  attractive  as  ali)ina.  It  is  nearly  always 
in  flower  in  summer  and  autumn,  and  good  raas.s"es 
in  a  rock  garden  are  conspicuous. 

L.  s.\x.vTiLis  is  also  a  pretty  rock  plant,  but  it  is 
is  not  connnon.  The  dark  brown  s|)ots  on  the 
yellow  flowers  are  a  distinct  feature  of  the  plant. 
The  native 

L.  Cy>ir.\i..\ria,  which  one  finds  wild,  and  often 
sees  so  lovingly  cultivated  in  hanging  pots  by 
cottagers  who  pride  themselves  on  their  fine 
"Mother  of  Thousands,"  deserves  consideration  in 
the  rock  garden  and  on  walls.  It  revels  in  a 
moist,  semi-shady  place.  The  white  variety  is 
even  prettier  than  the  purple-flowered  type. 

L.  ANTiCARiA  is  a  modcst  little  species  not 
very  showy,  but  a  capital  plant  for  the  rock 
garden,  as  it  grows  in  dense  little  tufts,  and  sows 
itself  freely.  Its  flowers  are  of  a  dull  white, 
tinged  with  lilac,  and  delicately  veined. 

The  annual  Linarias  number  among  them  a 
few  indispensable  kinds,  which  are  as  beautiful 
as  they  are  deservedly  jjopular.  There  seem  to 
be  three  distinct  species  from  which  the  numer- 
ous varieties  now  mantioned  in  seed  catalogues 
have  been  derived.  These  are  L.  bipartita 
from  Portugal,  L.  maroccana  from  Morocco, 
and  L.  reticulata  from  Portugal.  These  and 
their  varieties,  together  with  allied  species,  arc 
among  hardy  annuals  the  choicest.  Though 
in  the  matter  of  annuals  the  inexperienced  are 
liable  to  error  in  the  selection  of  the  best,  no 
one  need  ever  hesitate  to  sow  broad  patches 
of  these  Linarias,  as  they  never,  when  well 
gi-own,  have  that  weedy  ap[iearanco  that  so 
many  other  annuals  have,  and  which  make  .so 
many  gardens  cmnnunplace  and  shabby  towards 
the  close  of  summer.  They  grow  frcjiu  a  few 
inches  to  a  foot  high,  and  are  .slender  and  elegant 
in  habit. 

L.  RETrcuLATA  has  clusters  of  red-purple  flowers, 
with  yellow  blotches  and  prettily  veined.  In  the 
variety  auroo-purpurea  the  richness  of  both  these 
cjloui-s  is  intensifle  1. 

L.  Bii'ARTiTA  takes  its  name  from  the  cleft 
labellum  of  the  llowens.  It  grows  in'an  erect  tuft, 
the  flowers  violet-blue,  spotted  with  white  and 
yellow.  There  is  also  a  white  variety  and  another 
callel  spl'judida,  with  line  deep    purple   flowers.  ' 


L.  MAROCCANA  h.as  bright  rich  violet-purple 
flowers  and  continues  to  bloom  a  long  time.  It^  is 
dwarfer  than  L.  bipartita  and  is  an  elegant  little 
plant,  but  perhaps  more  delicate  than  the  others. 

L.  Mi-LTiprNC'TATA  has  a  dwarf  growth,  the 
flowers  bright  orange,  spotted  with  black. 

L.  MARITIMA,  with  pale  violet  flowers,  is  men- 
tioned as  new  in  this  year's  seed  catalogue  of  that 
well-known  and  reliable  authority  on  all  matters 
relating  to  flower  seeds — Mr.  Thompson,  of  Ips- 
wich, and  though  I  do  not  know  it,  I  should  trust 
his  estimate  of  the  [jlant  as  being  a  good  annual. 
He  includes  various  others,  such  as  L.  Perezi, 
tristis,  reflexa,  spartea,  but  unless  a  specialty  is 
made  of  annuals,  I  think  that  those  I  have  de- 
scribed are  sufficient  in  a  general  way. 

The  culture  of  these  select  Linarias  gives 
very  little  trouble.  The  border  kinds  flourish 
in  any  good  soil  if  light,  warm,  and  sunny,  and 
the  native  L.  vulgaris  and  its  variety  Peloria 
(which  has  five  spurs  to  each  flower  instead  of 
one)  seem  to  delight  in  poor  soil.  They  ought, 
as  I  said  before,  to  be  grouped  in  broad  masses 
in  order  to  be  efl'ective,  and  as  they  are  mid- 
season  flowers,  thej'  might  have  autumnal 
flowers  behind  them  with  <lwarfer  spring  and 
summer  things  in  the  front  of  them. 

The  rock  Linarias  will  thrive  on  any  rockery 
in  good  soil  and  full  sun.  They  mrist  not  be 
expected  to  flourish  on  a  heap  of  stones  or 
clinkers  with  but  little  soil  for  them  to  root 
into,  as  one  commonly  sees.  A  properly  made 
rockery  has  a  great  mass  of  good  soil  beneath 
the  rocks,  which  should  serve  to  keep  the  plants 
dry  in  winter  and  aflbrd  a  cool,  moist  place 
beneath  and  between  theni  for  their  roots  dur- 
ing the  hot  and  dry  summer.  Plants,  even 
rock  plants,  cannot  live  on  rocks  alone,  but  on 
the  good  soil  that  is  beneath  them.  This  simple 
condition  is  being  continually  disregarded  liy 
even  those  who  ought  to  know  better,  and  also 
profess  to  build  rockeries  for  those  who  pay  for 
them.  The  annual  Linarias  give  the  most 
trouble  to  grow  well,  and  that  is  why  so  few 
grow  them  to  perfection.  Being  all  hardy 
annuals  they  require  to  be  sown  in  light  soil, 
not  too  rich,  in  an  open  sunny  spot,  and  as 
soon  as  the  sedlings  are  large  enough  to 
hanile  they  should  be  thinned  out,  allowing 
from  3  inches  to  5  inches  between  the  plants. 
On  this  timely  thinning  much  depends  with 
these,  ar.d,  in  fact,  all  annuals.  People  gene- 
r.illy  sow  much  too  thickly,  but  there  is  not 
much  harm  in  that  provided  the  thinning  is 
done  properly.  The  seeds  may  be  sown  in 
March  if  the  weather  is  favourable,  and  the 
sowings  may  continue  till  the  end  of  May,  by 
which  a  succession  of  flowering  jjatches  may  be 
obtained.  But  a  few  good  masses  a  yard  square 
sown  at  intervals  of  a  fortnight  at  the  begin- 
ning and  middle  of  Ai)ril  will  be  satisfactory  in 
most  gardens.  In  warm  southern  gardens  seeds 
may  be  sown  in  the  open  air  in  autumn,  and  the 
seedlings  will  winter  out  of  doors,  hi  this 
way  the  results  are  more  satisfactory. 

W.    GoLDRI.Ni;. 


The  Week's  Wor<. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
French  Beans. — Another  lot  of  this  vegetable 
should  now  be  prejiarod,  and  with  more  sun-heat 
there  will  be  better  results.  There  is  now  less 
need  to  study  v.arieties,  as  from  this  date  some  of 
the  longer- ])od(led  kinds,  of  which  Cauadi.in 
Wonder  is  the  best,  m.ay  be  sown.  Tlioie  need 
also  be  less  trouble  as  to  mode  of  culture,  as  with 
longer  days  growtfi  \\'ill  be  strt)nger.  By  sowing 
every  three  weeks,  acoordingto  the  demand,  there 
will  be  no  break  in  the  supply.  It  should,  how- 
ever,   be  borne    in   miml  t!i.\t   the  larger  podded  ' 


kinds  take  more  time  to  come  to  maturity.  Ne 
Plus  Ultra  is  excellent  for  present  sowing  ;  this 
may  be  followed  by  Canadian  Wonder.  For  com- 
post I  prefer  good  loam  with  some  spent  Mush- 
room manure  in  preference  to  soil  that  has  been 
used  for  other  [purposes.  Larger  pots  may  now  be 
used  for  the  last-named,  taking  care  to  stop  the 
growth  ^^hen  sufficiently  advanced.  Seed  may 
be  sown  in  smaller  pots  or  even  boxes,  and  the 
plants  with  care  transferred  to  their  permanent 
quarters.  I  have  observed  a  light  sandy  soil  is 
conducive  to  red  spider,  whereas  good  firm  loam 
encourages  a  sturdier  growth  and  healthier  foliage. 

Beans  in  frames.—  If  a  warm  pit  can  be  given 
French  Beans  they  give  a  large  return.  For  this 
purpose  I  prefer  to  sow  in  3-inch  or  4'-inch  pots, 
and  when  the  .seedlings  are  a  few  inches  high 
transplant  them.  By  sowing  in  .small  [)ots  there 
is  a  great  gain,  as  often  in  a  large  body  of  soil 
the  seeds  decay  before  they  germinate.  Here 
again  I  advise  the  use  of  sound  loam,  as  if  the 
variety  is  Canadian  Wonder,  two  and  even  three 
crops  may  be  obtained  from  the  same  plants  by 
tO|jping  and  surface-dressing  with  richer  material. 
The  only  difficulty  with  dwarf  Beans  jilanted  out 
in  frames  on  manure  is  the  tendency  of  the 
roots  to  go  down  into  the  manure,  thus  causing  a 
gross  growth  and  setting  little  fruit.  Heated  pits 
are  best  at  this  early  date.  I  find  it  a  good  plan 
to  plunge  larger  pots  filled  with  soil  in  the  ma- 
nuie  and  plant  in  these.  The  roots  are  thus 
checked,  less  soil  is  required,  and  there  Is  less 
watering.  Slates,  tiles,  or  boards  may  also  be 
used.  Those  who  have  the  room  may  with  advan- 
tage grow  the  new  semi-climbing  Bean,  which 
does  well  for  a  pillar  or  wall  and  crops  wonder- 
fully. 

Asp.ARAOUS. — With  mild  weather,  hard  forcing 
of  this  will  not  be  necessary.  In  places  withjilenty 
of  roots  another  lot  may  be  lifted  to  providea  supply 
for  a  few  weeks  longer.  Last  season  I  saw  some 
splendid  Asparagus  which  had  been  forced  with 
tan.  Beds  may  be  forced  with  tan  at  a  small 
cost  and  without  frames.  The  only  drawback  is 
that  the  grass  is  blanched,  there  beintc  an  absence 
of  green  points.  If  only  a  small  (juantity  is  re- 
quired a  few  weeks  in  advance  of  that  outside,  a 
covering  of  warm  litter  o\'er  the  surface  of  the 
bed  will  hasten  growth. 

Seakale. — This  can  now  be  foi'ced  with  ease  in 
the  open  if  roots  are  grown  for  this  purpose. 
Owing  to  a  continuance  of  mild  weather  less  heat 
will  be  required  to  force  the  permanent  roots  ;  for 
this  purpose  leaves  and  litter  answer  well.  As  the 
roots  are  forced  rapidly,  only  sufficient  should  be 
covered  with  warm  litter  for  present  supi.ilies,  and 
as  soon  as  the  Kale  is  cut,  cover  the  stools  with 
soil  or  dry  litter  tor  a  short  time  to  encourage  new 
top-growth.  No  delay  should  occur  in  covering 
the  last  lot  of  roots  with  leaves  or  litter.  I  prefer 
leaves,  giving  the  crowns  a  thick  covering  of  ashes 
to  prevent  slugs  doing  injury.  Soil  may  be  em- 
ployed if  iireferred.  This  last  lot  re()uires  no 
forcing  and  is  invaluable  during  April  or  even 
later. 

Mushrooms. — Manj'  structures  may  now  be 
used  for  the  beds  that  could  not  be  cnqiloyed  in 
severe  weather.  At  this  season  siich  places  .as  old 
stokeholes,  sheds,  cellars,  root-stores  and  out- 
buildings will  be  found  useful,  as  no  heat  will  be 
necessary,  except  that  obtained  from  the  manure. 
Even  beds  in  the  open  answer  admirably,  but  here 
more  material  is  required  and  greater  care  in 
covering  and  making.  \'ery  little  hc.it  will  now 
be  required  in  the  .Mushroom  house,  as  this  struc- 
ture is  often  at  the  back  of  a  warm  house  and 
sheltered,  tiiven  a  low  temperature,  the  Mush- 
rooms will  be  more  succulent  and  the  beds  last 
much  longer.  As  it  is  often  necessary  to  cover 
the  beds  with  litter,  it  will  be  found  a  good  plan 
to  use  mats,  giving  a  few  supports  underneath 
with  sticks  or  rails,  placing  the  litter  over  the 
mats. 

Cardoons  are  now  very  useful,  hiving  been 
housed  at  the  api)rouch  of  frost.  This  vegetable 
is  well  worth  more  attention.  Many  object  to  it 
on  account  of  its  size,  trouble  in  cultivation, 
and  tcndeincss,  but  the  fii-.-^t  named   may    bo   got 
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rid  of  by  later  sowing  and  treating  like  Celery, 
and  if  lifted  at  the  approach  of  frost  or  covered 
with  litter  there  is  little  trouble.  If  kept  in  a 
dry,  cool  place  Cardoons  remain  good  for  weeks  if 
hung  up  with  their  blanching  bands  round  them 
and  the  roots  intact.  I  would  advise  three  sow- 
ings, one  early  in  March,  another  in  April,  and 
the  last  in  May.  This  last  ]iroduce#  medium 
plants  that  keep  well  through  the  winter  ;  the 
first  sowing  gives  the  autumn  supply.  The  best 
system  is  to  sow  in  small  pots,  a  few  seeds  in  each. 
I  use  41-inch,  and  thia  to  the  strongest  plants, 
planting  out  in  trenches  similar  to  Celery,  and 
giving  plenty  of  liejuid  manure  when  growing. 

S.\LSAFV  .\ND  ScORzoNER.\. — These  roots  are 
more  valuable  during  the  early  part  of  the  year 
than  at  other  seasons.  They  keep  best  when 
pitted  in  the  open  ground.  The  Sandwich  Island 
Salsafy  is  distinct  from  the  old  form,  being  hardy, 
large,  and  not  so  forked.  To  ensure  a  late  sup- 
ply, the  roots  should  be  taken  out  of  the  store 
and  stacked  against  a  north  wall,  using  plenty  of 
soil  or  ashes  between  the  roots.  The  large 
Russian  Scorzonera  is  a  great  improvement  on 
the  older  form,  and  a  good  vegetable  for  spring 
use  if  care  is  taken  in  storage.  These  two  kindl 
are  valuable  additions  to  our  list  of  roots,  and  are 
well  worth  addincj  to  the  seed  order  when  selecting 
seeds  for  the'coming  season. 

Other  store  root.s  now  need  attention.  Po- 
tatoes often  sprout  badly  and  become  black  in 
the  centre  if  the  growths  are  not  removed  fre- 
(juently  and  kept  as  cool  as  possible.  Such  roots 
as  Parsnips  and  Artichokes  if  in  the  ground  will 
soon  be^in  to  grow;  these  if  lifted  will  receive  a 
slight  check,  and  are  best  placed  in  lines  in  a  con- 
venient corner,  placing  some  dry  ashes  or  litter  at 
the  bottom  of  the  roots  with  plenty  of  soil  be- 
tween each  row,  this  preventing  shrivelling. 
There  is  no  ditticiilty  in  having  sound  Beetroot  all 
the  year  round  if  attention  is  paid  to  the  roots  in 
the  store.  Indeed  they  will  repay  removal  to  a 
north  border  as  the  season  ad,-ances  ;  in  such 
they  last  good  till  the  Turnip-rooted  comes  in 
about  the  middle  of  Jlay  in  favourable  seasons  if 
sown  early  on  a  warm  border.  G.  Wytiies. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 
Early  vinery. — The  bunches  on  early  permanent 
Vines  are  now  lengthening,  and  if  their  numbers 
have  not  yet  been  reduced,  this  should  at  once  be 
done,  as  any  further  delay  will  only  deprive  those 
that  are  to  remain  of  sustenance.  Bring  the 
shoots  down  to  the  wires  piecemeal,  exercising 
great  patience  in  the  matter,  and  unless  time  is  a 
desideratum,  I  would  not  advise  any  rise  in  the 
temperature  for  ;i  week  or  ten  days  longer.  Some 
cultivators,  with  a  view  to  keeping  the  sjiurs  as 
near  home  as  possible,  leave  two  new  growths 
each  season,  taking  the  bunch  from  tlie  one 
furthest  from  the  main  rod  and  stopping  the 
other  at  the  fourth  leaf,  allowing  no  after  growth, 
this  to  produce  the  bunch  next  year,  fdo  not 
approve  of  it,  as  unless  the  laterals  are  a  long 
distance  aiiart,  the  foliage  has  not  sufficient  ex- 
posure to  light  and  sunshine.  The  best  plan  is 
always  to  jirune  to  a  good  eye,  irresijcctive  of 
l)0.sition,  and  when  the  spurs  become  long  and 
unsightly,  to  sacrifice  the  crop  from  one  rod 
annually  in  small  houses,  and  from  two  in  larger 
ones,  pruning  hard  back  for  a  new  growth. 
With  increased  evaporation  more  care  will  now 
be  needed  in  damping  down,  all  out-of-tlie-way 
nooks  and  corners  Ijeing  well  moistened  several 
times  daily.  Supply  the  evaporating  pans  with 
diluted  liquid  manure,  and  see  that  these  never 
become  so  low  as  to  engender  hot  steam,  or 
damage  may  follow.  When  the  weather  jiermits, 
give  a  cliink  of  air  to  sweeten  the  house  and 
strengthen  growth,  closing  early  to  economise 
fire-heat.  Maintain  a  night  figure  of  .W  to  .'JT', 
with  .T  more  by  day,  and  another  10'  from  sun- 
shine. Any  Vines  in  pots  intended  for  inarcliing 
may  now  be  brouglit  into  the  house.  (Irowth 
from  these  will  overtake  that  on  the  iiernuinent 
Vinos  by  the  time  the  operation  of  inarching 
recjuires  carrying  out. 


L.^TK  VINERIES.— From  the  first  to  the  middle 
of  February  is  a  capital  time  to  close  houses  con- 
taining Alicante,  (!ros  Guillaume,  Mrs.  Pearson, 
or  indeed  any  of  the  heat-loving,  long-.season 
(irapes.  Defcriing  starting  till  March,  with  the 
idea  of  saving  coal,  is  false  economy,  which  in- 
variably has  to  be  paid  for  later  on'  Moreover, 
Grapes  ripened  by  the  first  or  second  week  in  Sep- 
tember will  hang  plumper  on  the  Vine  and  keep 
longer  when  bottled  than  those  ripened  by  fire- 
hent  during  the  autumn  months.  Let  the  "inside 
border  be  covered  with  2  inches  of  fresh  horse- 
droppings  and  afterwards  moistened  \vith  water 
at  a  temperature  of  SO',  and  as  the  roots  have 
necessarily  been  kept  dry  for  several  months,  re- 
new the  watering  in  a  week's  time,  but  give  then 
only  half  the  quantity.  Where  the  roots  entirely 
or  partly  occupy  an  outside  border  and  this  was 
not  covered  in  autumn  with  a  good  thickness  of 
leaves,  it  .should  now  be  done,  afterwards  apply- 
ing a  thatch  of  reeds  or  straw  to  throw  off  rain 
and  keep  the  material  intact'.  This  covering, 
although  not  actually  communicating  heat  to  the 
border,  will  prexent  it  from  becoming  soddened 
by  rain  or  snow  and  afterwards  frozen -a  condi- 
tion calculated  to  check  any  Vine  when  once  the 
sa|)  is  on  the  move.  Tie  up  old  rods  at  once,  but 
bend  strong  yoiuig  growths  into  a  half  circular 
form  till  half  an  inch  of  wood  has  been  made. 
Start  with  a  night  temjierature  of  .5.5°,  with  60"  by 
day  and  a  corresponding  rise  from  sun-heat, 
syringing  with  milk-warm  water  twice  daily,  but 
not  heavily  ;  a  heavy  syringing,  while  of  no  benefit 
to  the  expanding  eyes,  washes  off  all  tlie  dressing 
frc  m  the  rods  and  thus  defeats  the  end  for  which 
it  was  applied.  Air  cautiously,  espec:all3'  in  leaky 
houses,  and  close  early  to  husband  sun-heat. 

Pe-\(!hes  .-^nd  Nectarine.s. — If  trees  of  the 
earliest  American  varieties  now  swelling  their 
fruit  need  any  more  disbudding  it  should  be  done 
at  once.  I  always  leave  a  shoot  at  the  base  to 
take  the  place  of  the  fruit-bearing  one  when  cut 
out  in  autumn,  also  one  at  the  extremity  to  act  as 
a  conductor  for  the  sap,  and  instead  of  entirely 
removing  all  intermediate  shoots,  I  convert 
several  into  spurs  by  stopping  at  the  third  leaf. 
The  fruit  had  better  be  left  unthinned  at  present, 
as  if  these  uncertain  sorts  should  not  drop  whole- 
sale during  stoning,  they  can  easily  be  removed 
afterwards.  Afford  a  night  heat  of  55°  or  60° 
by  day  and  "0°  from  sun,  syringing  according  to 
the  state  of  the  weather,  and  closing  so  that  the 
mercury  will  run  up  to  75'  for  a  short  time.  If 
the  last  watering  was  given  previous  to  the 
flowers  opening,  another  may  now  be  given. 
Varieties  such  as  Stirling  Castle  and  Hale's 
Early,  together  with  Lord  Napier,  Advance,  and 
Rivers'  Orange  Nectarines,  have  now  many  flowers 
expanded,  and  dryness  in  the  atmosphere  must  be 
maintained.  On  sunny  days,  however,  after  the 
house  is  closed  at  2  p.m.,  a  slight  sprinkling  of  the 
floors  and  walls  may  take  place.  Presuming  the 
house  was  smoked  and  the  border  moistened  be- 
fore bloom  expansion  commenced,  the  trees  will  be 
safe  till  the  fruit  is  set.  Go  over  the  trees  at 
midday  and  assist  fertilisation  with  a  rabbit's  tail, 
or  Ijriskly  wave  a  broad-brimmed  straw  hat  be- 
neath the  trellis.  Rapping  the  trellis  is  danger- 
ous, as  any  tender  shoots  pressing  upon  the 
wires  are  thereby  damaged  and  liable  to  canker. 
While  in  flower  maintain  a  night  temperatui-e  of 
50',  falling  to  47°  with  frost,  and  unless  this  is 
severe  kee])  a  chink  of  air  on  the  to|)  ventilators 
continually,  increasing  it  after  breakfast  onsunnv 
days,  closing  at  2  p.m.  and  slightly  sprinkling  tlie 
floors. 

Tuees  in  pots. — Where  Poaches  and  Nectarines 
arc  gi'own  in  pots  (and  they  may  be  grown  very 
successfully  in  tliis  way)  and  the  trees  have  been 
standing  out  of  doors  since  autumn,  they  must 
now  be  arranged  imder  glass,  jiruned  and  dressed, 
as  any  longer  exposure  may  result  in  injury  to  the 
sw(>lling  liuds.  If  any  fi'ar  of  worms  exists,  water 
the  roots  with  I'larified  lime  water,  1  lb.  of  frcsli 
lime  to  4  gallons  of  .soft  wati-i-,  well  stirred  and 
allowed  to  stand  for  twelve  hours  before  using. 
If  f(]rcing  is  intended,  clo.se  the  house,  gently 
waiiii   Ihe  [lipcs,  and  spray   the  trees  over  morn- 


ing and  afternoon,  airing  as  freely  as  the  state  of 
the  weather  will  permit.  If,  however,  time  is  no 
object,  air  freely  day  and  night,  merely  excluding 
sharp  frost. 

Pines. — Some  of  the  earliest  Queens  that  were 
started  into  growth  at  Christmas  are  now-  show- 
ing fruit,  and  if  in  a  comijartment  possessing 
plenty  of  light  and  hot-water  pipes,  the  bot- 
tom-heat may  be  increased  from  85  to  90',  and  the 
top  night  heat  from  65°  to  70',  but  where  these  e.ssen- 
tials  are  lacking,  no  alteration  must  take  place 
for  a  fortnight  longer.  Examine  each  plant,  and 
to  any  that  need  water,  give  weak  li(|uid  manure 
at  a  temperature  of  85'  or  90'.  Avoid  overhead 
syringings,  as  this  may  result  in  an  elongated 
growth  and  disproportionate  crowns.  Admit  a 
little  air  on  sunny  days  when  the  mercury  touches 
80',  and  close  again  at  2  p.m.  Successional  plants 
may  now  be  treated  to  a  little  extra  heat  and 
atmospheric  moisture  in  oriler  to  encom-age  the 
formation  of  a  few  new  roots  before  transferring 
them  to  their  fruiting  pots  in  March. 

Strawberries. — Early  batches  of  Noble  or  Vis- 
countess swelling  their  fruit  may  now  be  placed 
in  a  temperature  of  60'  or  65",  and  syringed  with 
tepid  water  twice  daily,  avoiding  the  afternoon 
application  on  cold,  wet  days.  Plants  now  in 
flower  must  be  fertilised  daily  at  noon,  and 
if  a  rabbit's  tail  is  tied  on  to  a  Hazel  rod,  the 
step-ladder  may  be  dispensed  with  and  time  and 
labour  saved.  J.  Crawford 


Orchids. 


THE  OAKWOOD  ORCHIDS. 

Mr.  Norman  Cookson  has  got  together  a  col- 
lection of  Orchids  at  Oakwood  tliat  takes  front 
rank.  The  reproduction  by  seed  oljtained  from 
various  selected  species  is  an  ojieration  carried 
out  here  with  marvellous  success.  It  is  only 
by  attention  to  small  matters,  or  rather  to 
matters  of  detail,  that  the  lives  of  tliese  epiphy- 
tal Orchids  reared  from  seed  in  this  country 
can  be  saved  and  their  individuality  established. 
Here  they  are  to  be  seen  in  all  stages,  from  the 
tiny  embryo  to  the  fully  developed  flowering 
plant.  True,  it  is  a  long  time  to  wait  for  an  Or- 
chid to  fjower  from  the  seed,  but  when  once  the 
first  batch,  altliough  the  numl)er  is  only  limited, 
l)egius,  others  soon  follow.  The  seed  is  sown 
here  generally  in  the  pots  from  which  the  jjodis 
taken.  There  are  exceptions— where,  as  in  some 
of  the  Dendrobes,  the  fertile  seetls  may  be 
couuteLl  by  the  thous.and.  In  one  c:«5e  over 
a  thousand  seedlings  were  pricked  out  into  the 
tiniest  of  pots,  and  are  now  moving  away 
freely.  What  a  ])rogeny  to  grow,  and  how 
varied'the  productions  !  Judging  by  the  crosses 
and  reverse  crosses  that  are  flowered  in  this  es- 
tablishment, Orchids  are  very  sportive,  only  it 
is  clear  that  a  great  number  of  the  seedlings  will 
be  discarded  and  the  select  few  retained.  If  all 
the  principal  Orchid  growers  in  tlie  kingdom 
were  reproducing  at  this  rate.  Orchids  woukl  be 
as  plentiful  as  the  commonest  phints  of  the 
greenhouse. 

Cypripediums  are  treated  in  the  same  way. 
When  the  seed  vessel  is  properly  ripened  tlio 
seeds  are  sown,  and  although  there  is  nut  the 
same  superabundance  in  the  shape  <if  young 
I)lants,  there  arc  many  hundreils.  All  the 
showiest  forms  have  been  called  into  recpiisition, 
and  the  result  is  many  very  choice  seedlings. 
One  of  the  freest  (jf  the  crosses  is  Calypso  ;  it  is 
free  flowering,  like  one  of  its  parents,  Spiccri- 
anum,  and  its  vinous-dashed  dor.sal  scp.al  isciui- 
spicuous.  Another  excellent  one  is  Morganiiv, 
a  tine  flower  between  Yeitchi  and  Stonei,  and 
having  features  coinmon  to  both,  although  it  is 
now  eclipsed  by  an  individual  form,  the  more 
ornate  parentage  of  Stonei  platytseni urn.     I  like 
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Rotliscliildianum  ;  it  is  oflf  the  beaten  track  of 
iiiauy  (if  the  so-called  species,  and  has  a  won- 
ilerfully  taking  appearance.  Its  lower  sepal  is 
nearly  as  large  as  the  dorsal  one.  It  appears 
to  be  a  five-flowered  species,  and  its  peduncle 
is  as  erect  as  a  Malacca  cane.  There  are  many 
capital  crosses  between  the  old  insigne  and 
Lawrencsauum.  In  fact,  tlie  dorsal  sepal  and 
the  finely  finished  sjiotting  in  that  very  old 
variety  are  readily  absorbed  in  the  blood  of 
other  species,  and  hence  the  useful  lot  of  deco- 
rative Slipiier  Orcliids  that  are  now  in  com- 
merce. Spicerianum,  too,  lias  been  a  sjilendid 
species  to  work  from,  and  so  lias  the  elegant 
Fairrieanum.  The  whole  oi  these  arc  repre- 
sented in  the  young  progeny.  These  seedlings 
re  [uire  a  mucli  brisker  heat  iu  winter  than  the 
Uendrubes,  and  the  nice  moist  medium  was 
telling  in  leaf-extension  and  leaf-development. 

Calanthes  were  a  blaze  of  flower,  and  the 
choicest  of  them  all  were  the  seedlings.  The 
best  parents,  Mr.  Wm,  Murray  (the  head  gar- 
dener) said,  were  nivalis  and  Veitchi.  He  had 
crossed  the  ordinary  vestita  and  also  Williamsi, 
and  ho  had  got  desirable  forms  in  all  liis 
crosses  ;  but  by  far  the  most  efi'ective  were  the 
white  species  and  tlie  hybrid  Yeitchi,  which  was 
a  cross  between  Limatodes  rosea  and  Calanthe 
vestita.  Tlie  forms  tif  this  batch  of  seedlings, 
many  of  which  were  in  tlower,  weie  varied  more 
particularly  in  the  outline  of  lalxdlum,  some  of 
them  being  quite  panduriform,  others  nearly 
entire.  The  colouring  of  one  or  two  was  ex- 
ceedingly vivid,  one  even  surpassing  Wm. 
Murray,  recently  certificated.  How  useful  such 
plants  are  for  efi'ective  decoration  in  the  dark 
days  of  winter,  and  how  easily  they  are  grown 
Doubtless  many  will  take  to  the  raising  of 
seedlings,  and  well  they  will  be  repaid  if  they 
do  so. 

Cattleyas  are  largely  grown,  and  tlie  best 
of  them  are  cro.s.sed.  The  amalgamation  of 
L;elia  and  Cattleya  is  abundantly  seen  in 
many  of  the  growing  brood.  Lselia  liar 
pophylla  has  been  commingled  with  the  Cat- 
tleya Warneri,  and  several  others  where  we 
might  expect  no  returns  clearly  establish  to  the 
practical  eye  their  fraternity.  The  crossing 
even  of  the  Costa  Kica  aurea  or  Dowiana  with 
the  Brazilian  tribe  is  a  work  of  nicety  and  in 
volves  painstaking  care.  The  seedlings  do  not 
come  so  numerously,  but  there  "are  some 
with  the  pollen  parent  even  more  prominently 
shown  up  than  the  seed-bearing  parent.  Much 
as  we  value  for  its  beautiful  appearance  and  its 
great  size  of  flower  Cattleya  gigas  and  half  a 
dcjzeu  of  its  congeners,  which  should  never  have 
had  sjiecific  names,  we  would  prize  it  all  tli 
more  if  it  had  the  fine  nankeen  segments  of 
Cattleya  Dowiana.  The  beautiful  colouring  of 
tlie  Cattleya  named  after  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence 
mak€s  it  a  capital  subject  for  hybridising,  as  is 
done  Iiere,  with  some  of  the  Mendeli  race.  The 
beautiful  speciosissima,  that  generally  flowers 
month  before  the  okl  labiata,  might  he  vwy 
well  taken  iu  hand,  and  from  it  might  sjiriiig 
progeny  that  would  to  its  individual  beauty 
have  tlie  additional  cpiality  of  freedom  ot 
flowering. 

The  miscellaneous  groups  consist  of  Vandas, 
Phalaenoijsids  and  a  few  of  the  trojjical  Orcliids. 
I  was  glad  to  note  some  exceedingly  well-grown 
Odontoglossuni  Roezli.  They  were  not  treated 
to  a  sweltering  heat,  but  still  the  climate  may 
be  .said  to  be  iiiter-tropical,  and  their  treatment 
did  not  difi'er  in  resjiL-ct  to  material  and  potting 
from  that  generally  adnjited.  So  long  as  this 
plant  is  kept  clean  ami  its  shoots  all  but  rub- 
bing the  glavs,  so  Iniig  will  it  remain  healthy 
and  yield  its  beautiful  finwers.  All  these  plants 
were  grown   in   a   set   of    span-roofed    houses 


where  there  was  abundance  of  light  in  winter 
and  a  heating  power  sufficient  to  meet  all  emer- 
gencies without  straining  either  the  boiler  or 
the  stoker.  To  this  there  was  ample  means  of 
ventilation  under  the  stage",  over  the  pipes, 
and  then  again  at  the  apex.  Best  of  all,  there 
was  no  crowding  of  suspended  plants  above 
those  on  the  stages.  This  desire  to  grow  too 
many  for  the  space  at  disposal  often  ends  in  dire 
disappointment.  The  Odontoglossuni  house  is 
a  iean-to  against  a  north  wall  and  is  filled  with 
a  well-grown  assortment  of  Odontoglots  and 
other  cool  Orchids.  Masdevallias  are  good,  and 
some  seedlings  in  fiower  were  more  interestii:g 
botanically  than  otherwise.  A. 


A  note  on  Dendrobiums.  — This  family, 
thank?  to  the  many  beautiful  hybrids  that  have 
been  raised  of  recent  years,  is  increasing  in  im- 
portance. When  in  the  Holloway  nurseries  of 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son  recentl}'  we  made 
note  of  several  hybrids,  one  being  the  deliciously 
fragrant  D.  endocharis,  several  plants  being 
smothered  with  flowers.  They  are  of  the  purest 
white  as  regards  the  rather  narrow  sepals  and 
petals,  the  lip  also  white,  but  enriched  with  a 
suflfusion  of  deep  purplish  red  on  a  yellow  ground 
within  the  throat.  It  is  a  hybrid  between  I), 
japonicum  and  I),  aureum.  An  unusually  good 
form  ot  D.  Leechiannm  was  in  bloom.  This  is 
a  hybrid  between  D.  nobile  and  D.  aureum,  the 
flowers  large  and  remarkably  bright  in  colour,  the 
sepals  and  petals  white  tipped  with  rose-purple, 
the  lip  deep  velvety  purple  in  the  centre,  then  a 
suffusion  of  delicate  primrose,  the  apex  rose.  D. 
nobile  nobilius,  which  was  blooming  freely,  is  un- 
ijuestionabl}'  the  finest  of  all  the  varieties  of  this 
species,  esiiecially  when  the  form  is  consjiicuousl^' 
rich  in  colouring,  as  in  the  jiresent  instance  ;  the 
sepals  and  petals  warm  rose-purple,  the  lip  of  (|uite 
a  velvety  shade,  set  off  bj'  a  light  primrose  centre, 
the  apex  purple.  D.  Wardianum  was  in  full 
beauty,  and  it  is  interesting  to  notice  the  great 
variety  of  colouring  and  sha(ie  in  the  flowers, 
some' forms  having  much  broader  sepals  and  petals 
than  others. 

Odontoglossum  crispum. — This  species  has 
many  varieties,  and  in  the  Victoria  nurseries, 
U])per  HoUowaj-,  several  plants  were  recently  in 
full  bloom,  \('ith  a  rich  promise  of  robust  racemes 
to  follow.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  was  0.  c. 
virginale,  in  which  the  flowers  are  almost  circular 
in  outline,  the  sepals  and  petals  broad,  the  latter 
rather  wider  than  the  former  and  distinctly  fim- 
briated, the  lip  rich  yellow  margined  with  white, 
and  with  two  or  three  crimson  spots  in  the  centre. 
On  one  variety  was  a  sjiike  with  u})wards  of  twenty 
flowers,  each  of  very  large  size. 

Paris  quadrifolia.-  After  reading  Mr.  Wood's 
note  on  P.  quadrifolia  I  feel  I  may  congratulate 
myself  on  having  succeeded  well  with  it.  Through  a 
V:ioggy  (not  peaty)  elevation  here  runs  a  small  rill  ; 
during  heavy  rains  it  is  swollen,  and  brings  down 
in  its  course  a  quantity  of  particles  of  bog  largely 
mixed  with  sand.  This  is  arrested  by  a  bay,  and 
with  this  settlement  a  border  was  made,  well 
drained,  and  in  a  shady  spot.  Here  two  roots  of 
Paris,  which  were  sent  to  me  from  Hampshire 
were  planted  about  five  years  ago.  They  made 
but  little  progress  for  a  year  or  two,  but  now  they 
increase  fast,  and  W"ill  to  all  appearance  in  a  few 
3'ears  fill  the  bed.  The  plants  are  vigorous,  and 
the  flowers,  which  are  followed  by  jilenty  of  seed, 
fine.  The  same  border  contains  Trillium  grandi- 
florum,  which  would  be  ecpiallj'  prosperous  if  the 
mice  would  leave  it  alone.  Sometimes  these  pests 
eat  it  down  in  the  spring  ;  it  is  then  two  years 
before  it  a])]jears  again.  The  same  conditions  as 
to  soil  and  situation  seem  to  suit  both  of  these 
plants. — J.  M. ,  Charmoiith,  Dorset. 

Oncidium  splendidum. — This  is  one  of  the 
finest  Orchi<ls  in  bloom  now.  and  we  noticed  many 
plants  of  it  in  beauty  recently  at  Holloway.  It  is 
possibly  the  handsomest  Oncidium  in  gardens, 
and  introduced  in  1802  from  Guatemala.  The 
first  plant  that  flowered  in  England  was  in  the 


collection  of  Lord  Londesborough,  this  being  in 
1870.  Its  pseudo-bulbs  are  about  1  inch  in 
height,  the  sj)ike  erect,  not  bending  over,  as  in  O. 
tigrinum,  and  branching  out  freely.  The  flowers 
individually  are  showy,  measuring  about  2  inches 
across,  the  sepals  and  jietals  boldly  barred  with 
brown  on  a  greeni.sh-yelllow  ground,  the  lip 
brilliant  yellow.  Unfortunately,  they  are  without 
the  delicious  fragrance  so  characteristic  of  O. 
tigrinum.  A  number  of  plants  ot  0.  siilendidum 
makes  a  rich  effect  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Two  charming'  Odontoglossums  which  wo 
recently  noticed  in  bloom  with  Messrs.  Williams 
are  O.  blandum  and  0.  cirrhosuin.  One  sees  O. 
blandum  in  all  good  collections,  seldom,  however, 
irj  anything  like  good  health.  The  growth  is 
dwarf  and  the  raceme  short,  but  closely  packed 
with  charmingly  coloured  flowers,  the  narrow 
sepals  and  petals  being  white  spotted  with 
crimson-purple,  the  toothed  lip,  enriched  in  a 
similar  way.  It  flowered  first  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick,  and 
one  wishes  such  a  beautiful  little  Odontoglot  were 
less  delicate  in  constitution.  O.  cirrhosuin  is 
much  stronger  in  growth,  and  bears  a  many- 
flowered  jianicle,  the  sepals  and  petals  M-hite,  or 
rather  milky-white,  freely  spotted  with  purple- 
violet.     It  was  introduced  in  1876  from  Ecuador. 

Herbar.unispec'.mens(//tr6((n»ffl) — The  best 
plan  is  to  have  some  rather  thick  glue,  and  dab  the 
specimens  on  the  upper  side  with  this  or  on  the 
side  you  wish  to  fasten  down.  Press  them  down 
with  a  soft  cloth  and  go  over  with  a  sponge  after- 
wards to  remove  any  of  the  glue  that  mas"  have 
come  through.  Put  them  between  sheets  of  news- 
paper with  a  slight  pressure  for  a  day.  If  you 
intend  the  specimens  to  last,  they  should  be 
poisoned.  I  have  some  which  are  about  fifty  years 
or  more  old.  These  are  as  perfect  as  ever  without 
having  been  poisoned.  I  also  have  lost  many 
flowering  plants  from  not  poisoning  them. — W. 


NOTES  FROM  EAST  SHEEN. 

M.\NY  beautiful  species  and  varieties  are  in  bloom 
in  this  fine  collection.  Recently  the  Phala-nopsids 
were  a  mass  of  flowers,  but  the  fogs  played  havoc 
with  the  tender  blooms.  P.  Aphrodite  var. 
casta,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Moth  Orchids, 
bore  a  spike  of  twenty-four  flowers.  Very  beau- 
tiful were  the  masses  of  P.  Schilleriana  and  P. 
Stuartiana,  whilst  also  worthy  of  note  was  P. 
Boxalli,  also  a  native  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  sent  over  in  1883.  It  is  not  so  showy  as  such 
species  as  P.  Schilleriana,  but  interesting,  the 
flowers  greenish  yellow,  barred  distinctly  with 
chestnut-brown,  the  lip  white.  Amongst  Cypri- 
pediums,  conspicuous  was  C.  Gerniinyanum,  an 
interesting  hybrid  between  C.  villosuni  and  C. 
hirsutissimnm,  showing  well  the  character  of  both 
parents.  C.  Rothschildiaiuini  was  in  full  bloom, 
a  fine  plant  bearing  several  unusually  well-marked 
flowers.  This  is  now  too  well  known  to  describe, 
and  will  in  the  near  future  be  largely  grown,  as 
the  habit  is  robust  and  free.  In  i|uite  a  cool 
house  several  large  specimens  of  Cymbidium  Low- 
ianum  were  advancing  towards  the  flowering 
stage,  one  liearing  eight  strong  spikes.  One  of 
the  more  beautiful  Orchids  in  bloom  was  Lalia 
anceps,  and  Mr.  Wigan  has  a  clioice  collection, 
comprising  all  the  finest  varieties.  Especially 
noteworthy  was.  L.  a.  Sanderiana,  a  lovely  va- 
rietv,  the  flowers  very  large,  broad,  and  in  the 
sepals  and  petals  ivnrv-wlute  relieved  by  a  rose- 
purple  li[).  L.  a.  Stella  and  unnamed  forms  of 
the  species  added  colour  to  this  house.  It  is 
noticeable  how  greatly  the  s]iecies  varies  in  the 
colour  of  the  flowers,  in  one  instance  the  petals 
being  as  deeply  coloured  almost  as  the  lip,  and 
suffused  with  a  still  richer  tint  at  the  a|)ex.  Dan- 
drobiuin  n'lbile  makes  a  si)lendid  display,  and 
not  a  small  portion  of  the  hou.se  is  practically 
filled  with  hi-althy  spocimens  in  full  Ijloom.  As 
in  the  case  of  marjy  Orchids,  L:rba  luiccps,  for 
example,  already  mentioneil,  this  Dcndrobe  varie.s 
considerably  in  colour  and   size  ot   the   flowers. 
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Three  of  the  finer  varieties  comprise  the  well- 
known  and  distinctly  marked  nobilius,  Sanderia- 
nuni,  which  is  even  finer  than  the  last  mentioned, 
and  Schra'dei'ianum.  An  interesting  Vanda  in 
bloom  is  V.  gigantea,  now  included  amongst  the 
Stauropsis.  It  is  an  imposing  plant,  introduced 
from  Biirinah  in  185S,  and  figured  in  the  Botani- 
cal Magazine,  t.  5189.  It  bears  a  spike  of  twelve 
flo«eis,  eacli  flower  being  fully  3  inches  across  ; 
the  sepals  and  petals  j'ellow,  marked  with  large 
blotches  of  cinnamon-brown,  the  small  lip  white. 
In  a  small  pan  suspended  near  the  light  was  Pes- 
catorea  Daj'ana  approaching  the  blooming  stage. 
Pescatorea  is  now  merged  into  Zygopetalum,  but 
the  former  genus  is  retained,  at  any  rate,  in  most 
collections.  P.  Dayana  was  introduced  from  New 
Grenada  in  1S7.3.  The  flowers  are  similar  in 
shape  to  those  ot  P.  cerina,  the  sepals  and  petals 
white,  with  the  sepals  tipped  with  green,  the  li|:i 
clawed  and  enriched  with  a  purple-violet  lutl',  so 
to  say,  also  a  Base  of  similar  shade,  wliilst  tlie 
column  is  yellow.  Very  soon  Angra'cum  atratum 
and  A.  pallidum  will  be  in  perfection.  Tlie  former 
succeeds  well  here.  When  in  full  beauty  it  is 
very  attractive,  being  smothered  with  strong 
racemes  of  creamy-white  flowers.  Sophronitis 
coccineii  was  in  fiiU  bloom,  two  flowers  on  a 
spike,  and  the  little  |jan  suspended  near  the  light 
made  a  brilliant  disjjlay.  S.  coccinea  is  really  a 
variety  of  S.  grandiflora,  but  given  as  a  di.stinct 
sjiecies  in  some  books.  Its  orange-soarlot  colour 
is  very  telling. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM  RAMCSISSIMUM. 

This  u.sually  blcionis  in  the  early  sjiring  months, 
the  flowers  lasting  a  long  time  in  full  beauty.     A 
specimen   sent    from    Mr.    Woodall.    of    Scar- 
borough, is  the  most  beautiful  variety  of  this 
plant  which  I  have  ever  seen,  the  flowers  large, 
of  the  purest  white,   stained  at  the  base  with 
reddish  purple,   the  white  portion  of  the  seg- 
ments broad  and  undulated.     I  used  to   see  in 
the    late  Mr.     H.    J.     Buchan's    collection    at 
Southampton   some   very  fine  varieties  of   tliis 
species.     This  plant  was   first   found   over   50 
yeais  ago  by  M.  Linden  growing  in  the  forests 
of  New  Grenada  at  some  6000  feet  or  7000  feet 
elevation.     It  was  afterwards  found  by  R<iezl  at 
double  that  elevation,  where   the  temperature 
fell  below  the  freezing  point.     It  was  not,  how- 
ever, until  about  twenty-five  years  ago  that  it 
was  introduced  as aliving  plant  to  our  collections. 
The  variety  of  this  species  known  as  liliiflorum 
wa.s  introduced  by  Messrs.   Rollisson,  of  Toot- 
i-ig,  and  it  passed  into  the   hands  of  the  late 
Mr.  Buchan.     I  liad  observed  this  [ilant  often 
in  his  collection,  Mr.  O.sborue  frequently  point- 
ing  out   the  peculiarity   of   its  taking  about  2 
years  to  make  its  growth.     It  bloomeil  in  tins 
place,  but  unfortunately  I  never  saw  the  flower, 
and  I  should  ))e  very  glad  if  anyone  who  may 
have  a  jdant  of  this  would  .send  me  a  bhiom. 
Tlie  typical  plant  has  always  l)een  rare  in  culti- 
vati(jn.     Tlie  fl(iwer-sj)ike,  much  branched  and 
many-flowered,  is  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  long,  the 
blooms  usually  2  inches  or  more  across,  white, 
more  or  less  spotted  with  light  purple,  the  lip 
small    aiul    similarly     coloured.     Tliis    is    the 
typical  form  of  the  plant,  Init  I  have  seen  an- 
other  in    Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's   collection    at 
Dorliiug  in  wliich  the  white  is  replaced  liy  clear 
yellow,  wliich  makes  a  very  pretty  and  desirable 
cojitrast.     Tlie  plant,  I  liave  oljserved,  does  not 
like  heat,  and   I  have    noticed  that   when    the 
temperature  gets  mucli  above  60'  at  any  .season, 
it  ajjfiears  to  be  distre.s.sed.   It  likes  an  abundant 
.supply  of  w.-iter  during  the  summer  months,  and 
during  the  winti:r  it  must  be  kept  nicely  moist, 
succeeding  well  in  the  same  tenqieratiire  as  (). 
Ale.xandno.      The  )iots  should  be  well  drained, 
and  the  soil  consist  of  good  brown  |)eat  tibro 
from  which  all  the  fine  mould  has  bcju  Ijuaten, 


and  the  same  amount  of  clean  picked  Sphagnum 
Moss,  which  should  be  elevated  in  a  cone-like 
nijund  above  the  rim  of  the  pot. 

Wm.  Hugh  Gower. 


A  SERVICEABLE  ORCHID. 

About  fifteen  years  ago  a  friend  of  mine  got  rid 
of  numerous  large  masses  of  common  Orchids, 
among  which  Cypripedium  insigne  figured  the 
most  extensively.  They  were  thought  so  little  of 
as  compared  with  Carnations,  Gardenias  and  such 
like,  that  the  space  they  occupied  could  not  well 
be  spared  them.  What  then  were  thought  of  so 
little  value  would  now-a-d,ays  have  sold  for  a  hun- 
dred pounds,  or  could  havebeen  exchanged  for  tpiite 
their  full  value  in  other  showier  Orchids.  Now 
that  Orchids  generally  are  fashionable  flowers  and 
there  is  little  likelihood  of  their  ever  being  lightly 
esteemed,  any  species  that  cannot  be  extensively 
imported,  and  which  also  are  of  a  serviceable 
nature,  it  not  exactly  beautiful,  are  of  greater 
marketable  value  every  year.  A  considerable 
number  of  Orchid  flowers  are  fairly  serviceable 
both  on  the  plant  and  in  a  cut  state,  but  none  that 
I  am  actjuainted  with  can  be  said  to  equal  the^well- 
known  old  Cypripedium  insigne  in  this  respect. 
On  the  plants  the  flowers  keeiJ  fresh  and  bright 
for  the  best  part  of  ten  weeks,  and  in  a  cut  state 
they  also  keep  surprisingly  well,  or  say  about 
two  months,  always  provided  they  are  not  unduly 
exposed  to  heat  from  gas  or  oil  lamps,  or  to  cold 
draughts.  Plants  in  bloom  can  also  be  safely  kept 
for  a  long  time  in  a  dwelling-house  without  suffer- 
ing thereby.  It  is  one  of  the  few  Orchids  that 
amateurs  succeed  well  with  under  cool  treatment, 
and  those  who  have  not  already  given  it  a  fair 
trial  should  certainly  take  the  first  opportunity  of 
doing  so.  Private  gardeners  who  are  called  upon 
to  provide  large  (piantities  of  flowering  plants  for 
house  and  conservatory  decoration,  as  well  as 
heavy  supplies  of  cut  flowers,  oughtnot  to  be  con- 
tent with  two  or  three  jilants  of  this  Cypripe- 
dium, but  should  grow  it  by  the  score  or  even 
hundred.  Unfortunately,  the  only  way  that  it  is 
possible  to  increase  the  stock  is  either  by  pur- 
chasing e  stablished  plants  at  fairlj'  high  prices, 
or  else  by  propagation  by  division.  The  plants 
can  be  easily  pulled  to  pieces,  most  of  the  divi- 
sions having  a  few  strong  roots  attached,  but  I 
find  them  very  slow  in  recovering  from  this  rather 
rough  treatment,  and  seldommeddle  with  other  than 
large  masses  of  plants  that  are  becoming  somewhat 
crowded.  Even  splitting  strong  plants  into  two 
or  four  pieces  gives  a  very  severe  check  to  them. 
The  most  free-flowering  plants  are  those  that  are 
strongly  rooted  and  the  least  often  disturbed. 

Cypripedium  insigne  and  the  improved  forms, 
C.  insigne  Maulei  and  punctatum  violaceum,  are 
among  the  few  Orchids  that  will  bear  a  proportion 
of  fibrous  loam  in  the  potting  compost,  but  loam 
varies  so  much  in  its  composition,  that  I  do  not 
advise  running  any  risk  in  using  it  other  than 
for  top-dressing  every  spring  after  the  pots  have 
become  well  filled  with  roots.  What  I  recommend 
is  a  mixture  consisting  of  two  p.irts  brown  fibrous 
peat  roughly  broken  up,  to  one  of  chopped  Sphag- 
num, with  charcoal,  silver  sand  and  clean  pot- 
slierds  freely  added,  this  being  the  compost  that 
is  gener.ally  used  for  the  choicer  Cypripediums. 
What  dividing  and  reletting  are  needed  should 
be  done  in  February,  or  just  prior  to  the  plants 
recommencing  active  growth.  To  over-i)ot  these 
or  any  other  Orchids  is  decidedly  wrong,  and  if 
any  have  failed  to  do  well  owing  to  this  mistake 
having  been  made,  they  ought  to  have  their  roots 
washed  clear  of  the  old  sour  stuff,  all  dead  jiieces 
being  cut  away,  and  be  then  returned  to  smaller 
pots.  Divisiiins  of  whatever  size  should  be  placed 
in  well  -  drained  pots  that  will  just  liold  the 
roots  comfortalily,  and  be  potted  .somewhat  deeply 
or  much,  say,  as  Chinese  I'riiniilas  are  potted,  this 
class  of  Orchids  wanting  a  lot  of  water  when  in 
strong  growth.  A  ljri.sk  boat,  moist  atmosphere 
and  shade  from  bright  sunsliino  are  neccs.'^ary  in 
all  cases  when  division  is  resorted  to,  and  that  is 
one  good  rea.son    why  the  majority    of  amateurs 


should  not  attempt  increasing  their  stock  by 
these  means.  In  an  ordinary  greenhouse,  divisions 
present  but  a  sorry  appearance  for  a  long  time, 
and  seldom  do  well.  There  are  two  methods  of 
culture  that  may  be  successfully  ado[)ted  with 
these  Cypripediums,  the  first  of  which  is  to  keep 
the  plants  in  a  strong  stove  heat  or  .a  vinery 
being  forced  during  the  spring  months,  or  till 
they  have  formed  fresh  growths,  a  moderate 
amount  of  sh.ade  and  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture 
suiting  them  well  at  this  period  of  their  exi.stence. 
Plenty  there  are  who  can  grow  the  plants  to  a 
great  size,  but  do  not  succeed  in  flowering  them 
at  all  satisfactorily.  Where  they  err  is  in  keep- 
ing them  constantly  in  a  stove  temperature,  and 
therefore  constantly  growing.  After  they  have 
grown  strongly,  or  say  during  June  or  early  in 
.July,  the  plants  ought  to  be  transferred  to 
cold  frames  or  pits,  taking  care  to  keep  worms 
out  of  the  jjots,  bright  sunshine  from  striking 
on  the  leaves,  and  the  soil  in  the  pots  from  be- 
coming dry.  Before  the  autumn  arrives  every 
fully  matured  j-oung  growth  will  have  a  flower- 
head  showing,  and  if  duly  housed  before  cold 
weather  sets  in  all  will  beat  their  best  just  before 
midwinter.  An  intermediate  temperature  or,  say, 
the  front  staging  of  a  warm  greenhouse  is  the 
place  to  flower  them  in,  and  the  blooms  keep 
fresher  and  better  under  these  conditions  than 
they  will  in  either  a  stove  or  cool  greenhouse. 
The  other  method  of  culture  alluded  to  is  simple 
in  the  extreme.  It  consists  merely  in  keeping  the 
plants  in  the  warmest  part  of  a  greenhouse  all  the 
year  round.  I  have  a  number  of  plants  under  my 
charge  that  have  not  been  moved  from  a  side 
staging  in  a  warm  greenhouse  for  the  past  six 
years,  and  they  never  fail  to  flower  freely.  It  is 
true  little  or  no  front  air  is  admitted  along  that 
side  of  the  house  up  till  midsummer,  the  house 
also  being  closed  and  syringed  early  enough  to 
create  a  genial  growing  atmosphere  for  several 
hours  after.  No  drying  off  ought  ever  to  be  prac- 
tised with  this  class  of  Orchids.  A  little  weak 
licpiid  manure  ought  also  to  be  given  occasionally 
after  the  pots  are  once  well  filled  with  roots.  As 
showing  the  \alue  of  this  Orchid,  I  may  mention 
that  all  the  blooms  can  be  sold  wholesale  at  3s. 
per  dozen,  and  a  dozen  blooms  on  a  [jlant  well 
established  in  an  8-inch  pot  is  not  a  particularly 
heavy  crop.  W.  I. 


Iiseliapeduncularis(./.  yl)T?!tr).  — This  is  the 

name  of  the  flower  sent.  It  is  a  very  fine  variety, 
being  of  a  bright  rosy-purple  with  a  very  much 
deeper  blotch  of  purple  at  the  base  of  the  lip,  in 
front  of  which  is  a  narrow  band  of  creamy-white. 
This  is  rarely  seen.  I  like  to  grow  it  in  a  small 
earthemvare'pan  or  basket,  whicli  should  be  well 
drained,  using  for  soil  good  peat  fibre  and  a  little 
Sphagnum  Moss.  The  plant  should  ha\-e  plenty 
of  water  during  the  growing  season  and  be  shaded 
but  very  little  from  the  sun.  During  the  winter 
just  enough  water  to  keep  the  bulbs  and  leaves 
fresli  will  suffice. — W. 

Saccolabium  giganteum  and  its  variety 
illustre  are  two  of  the  finest  Orchids  in  bloom  at 
this  .sea.son.  We  have  noticed  them  flowering 
freely  in  several  collections.  The  type  bears  a 
dense  pendent  raceme  of  remarkably  sweet-scented 
flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  of  which  are  white, 
freely  spotted  with  amethyst  colour,  the  lip  of  a 
lilac-violet  shade.  The  variety  illustre  is  very 
handsome,  the  flowers  comparatively  large,  very 
briglit  in  colour,  and  the  raceme  is  not  so  dense 
as  in  the  type. 

Odontoglossum  Edwardi.  —  Amongst  the 
many  interesting  Odontoglossums  in  bloom  or  ap- 
pixKiVliing  that  stage  in  Mr.  Bull's  nur.sery  at 
Chi'lsi-a  recently  was  O.  Kdwardi,  which  is  scarcely 
seen  so  fretpiently  in  collections  as  one  might  ex- 
pect, considering  its  distinctness  and  rich  colour. 
The  flowers,  pro(lu<«d  in  a  bold  inflorescence, 
arc  individuidly  of  a  deep  mauve-violet  colour, 
the  lip  yellow  at  tlie  base.  They  also  (piite 
scent  t.he'house  with  their  rich  violet  fragrance. 

Leelia    anceps    Fitchiana,   in    bloom    with 
I  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &   Son,  is   a  distinct  and 
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richly  coloured  variety.  The  flowers  are  of 
meilium  size,  the  sepals  and  petals  touched  with 
rose,  whilst  the  lip  is  deep  rose-purple,  passing  to 
a  still  more  intense  velvety  shade  in  the  centre, 
the  throat  yellow,  lined  with  jjurple.  The  deli- 
cately coloured  L.  a.  Hilli,  the  flowers  pure  white, 
except  the  pale  lUac  lip,  and  L.  a.  Sanderiana,  a 
superb  form  of  the  species  for  colour  and  size, 
were  also  in  bloom. 

Lselia  anceps  Veitchiana. — I  am  in  receipt 
of  a  fine  spike  of  this  variety  bearing  three 
flowers  from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence.  Burford  Lodge, 
Dorking.  It  is  a  magnificent  form,  the  flowers 
being  large,  the  sepals  and  petals  broad,  pure 
white,  the  lip  violet-purple,  the  side  lobes  tipped 
with  the  same  colour,  and  streaked  with  darker 
lines  in  the  throat  which  is  of  a  rich  orange- 
yellow.  It  is  one  of  the  rarest  varieties  as  well 
as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  forms  which  I  liave 
seen. — W. 


SHORT  XOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Lselia  anceps  Stella. — J.  Bird  sends  a  fine 
flower  of  this  charming  variety.  The  flowers  are 
large,  pure  white,  save  the  yellow  disc  and  the  deep 
purple  lines  in  the  side  lobes.  These  white  varie- 
ties appear  to  be  flowering  more  freely  this  season. 
— \V. 

Sophronitis  grand  flora.  —  A  magnificent 
plant  of  this  siiecies  is  now  flowering  in  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence's  collection  at  Dorking  with 
upwards  of  si.xty  flowers  uix)n  it.  This  plant 
carries  enough  leaves  to  set  the  flowers  off  well. 
— \V. 

Bletia  Sherrattiana,  an  interesting  species  in- 
troduced from  Xew  ( Jrenada  in  1S67,  was  in  bloom  a 
few  days  ago  with  Jlr.  Bull.  The  slender  spikes 
bear  several  flowers  on  each,  the  broad  |)etals  as 
well  as  the  sepals  being  deep  rose-purple,  the  lip  of  a 
still  more  intense  shade  relieved  in  the  centre  with 
yellow  and  white. 

Dendrobium.  Wardianum  (H.  Stone).  — Your 
plants  are  iii  tco  cool  a  temperature.  You  should 
have  mox'eil  them  into  warmer  ipiarters  long  ago, 
fur  this  species  will  not  flower  without  heat. 
Move  all  your  plants  of  this  species  that  are  grow- 
ing or  showing  signs  of  flower  into  more  heat  and 
w.xter  them  s[)aringl}-.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
all  other  Dendrobes. — W.  H.   G. 

'  Angrsecum  hyaloides.  — This  is  quite  a  minia- 
ture gem  amongst  Angriecums.  The  plant  re- 
quires a  small  pan  and  to  be  suspended  near  the 
light.  It  reminds  one  of  A.  citratum.  The  leaves 
are  deep  green,  and  the  racemes  are  closely  packed 
with  small  pure  white  glistening  flowers.  It 
blooms  freely,  and  is  of  sufficient  interest  for  all 
good  collections. 

Pleiones  {T.  Gordon). — These  should  be  potted 
at  once,  using  for  soil  a  mixture  of  good  fibrous 
peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss,  adding  a  little  leaf- 
mould  to  which  some  also  add  a  little  dried  cow 
manure.  The  plants  should  be  grown  in  the 
Cattleya  house.  Some  prefer  growing  them  cooler, 
which  prevents  them  all  coming  into  flower 
together  and  gives  a  succession  of  bloom.  The 
pots  must  be  well  drained. — W. 

Newly-imported  Orchids  (/.  S.  G.). — As  a 
rule  I  do  not  like  cork  for  Orchids,  but  prefer 
wood.  I  do  not  knon-  what  kinds  of  Orchids  j-ou 
have  received  from  your  friend,  and  as  you  tlo  not 
say  from  what  part  of  India  you  have  received 
the  plants,  you  prevent  one  giving  you  any  advice 
as  to  treatment.  The  Moss  you  have  covered  the 
roots  with  will  do  for  a  time,  but  the  best  and  only 
lasting  kind  is  Sphagnum,  which  you  should  be 
able  to  get  in  your  neighbourhood. — W. 

Phaius  grandifolius. — A  gr.and  old  Orchid 
now  in  bloom  is  tliis.  When  in  full  flower  the 
plants  will  not  sutler  in  the  least  if  removed  to 
the  conservatory,  care  being,  however,  taken  to 
keep  the  soil  on  the  dry  side,  but  not  so  that 
the  plants  suffer.  At  the  present  time  I  have  up- 
wards of  a  dozen  plants  in  bloom.  This  Phaius 
must  be  repotted  annually.     For  this  purpose  use 


good  loam,  a  third  of  peat,  with  leaf  soil  and  a 
little  cow  manure,  adding  also  crushed  charcoal 
and  coarse  sand.  An  on_linary  stove  or  inter- 
mediate structure  is  suitable  for  it  to  make  a 
healthy  growth  in.  Another  important  detail  is 
not  to  over-water  when  the  young  growth  is 
starting,  or  the  leaves  are  liable  to  become 
spotted. — A.  Y. 


Stove   and    Greenhouse. 


HELIOTROPES  ON  WALLS. 

In  the  search  for  new  plants  of  various  feature.^ 
and  habits   there  is  a  danger  of  the  good  old 


Heliotrope  on  a  wall, 

tilings  being  overlo(}ked.  This  ought  never  to 
be  tlie  case  with  the  Heliotroije,  more  particu- 
larly when  grown  upon  walls.  The  intrinsic 
worth  of  tlie  Heliotrope  is  never,  I  think,  more 
apparent  than  wlieii  cultivated  in  this  manner. 
I'lie  nuniljer  of  years  that  a  plant  so  grown 
will  retain  its  vitality,  nay,  indeed,  the  very 
\'igo\ir  of  youth,  i.s  something  remarkalile  ;  per- 
sonally, 1  never  came  across  a  dead  or  dying 
plant.  The  extent  of  wall  space  that  a  Helio- 
trope will  cover  in  but  a  short  spacj  of  time  is 
most  noteworthy  ;  so  is  tlii;  fact  that  it   may  by 


good  management  be  made  to  bloom  at  a  season 
when  other  flowers  are  in  a  measure  scarce.  To 
have  a  plant  in  bloom  during  the  winter  months 
is  no  great  difficulty,  being  more  a  question 
of  previous  management  than  anj-thing  el.se. 
-To  secure  this  object,  the  [ilaut  should  bj  par- 
tially pruned  about  the  middle  of  August  ;  it 
will  then  start  afresh  into  gro\rth  and  flower 
throughout  the  winter  in  a  moderately  warm 
greenhouse,  yielding  an  immense  amount  of  use- 
ful flowers  for  cutting.  A  plant,  for  instance, 
if  thus  treated  would  be  a  boon  to  any  conser- 
vatory connected  with  the  mansion,  and  which 
for  special  reasons  and  occasions  is  lighted  up 
at  night.  Its  delightful,  not  overpowering, 
but  rather  refreshing  perfume  :s  a  favourite 
with  all. 

As  regards  treatment,  it  should 
be  further  added  that  the  Helio- 
trope will  bear  a  slight  amount 
of  warmth.  I  have  grown  and 
flowered  it  well  in  a  Peach  house 
started  about  New  Year's  Day. 
The  plants  pruned  in  August,  as 
recommended  above,  will  still 
continue  to  flower,  not  only 
through  the  winter,  but  onwards 
through  the  spring  and  summer 
with  scarcely  any  intermission. 
For  a  week  or  two  prior  topruninrr 
no  water  should  be  given^  other^ 
wise  if  wet  when  pruneil  a  check 
might  be  given  and  the  roots 
sutt'er.  The  better  mode  of  cul- 
ture most  certainly  is  to  plant 
out,  and  the  present  is  a  very 
good  time  for  doing  it.  Tlie 
border  should  be  well  drained, 
so  as  to  guard  against  stagna- 
tion ;  it  need  not  necessarily  be 
deep  ;  in  fact,  superficial  extent 
is  of  greater  importance  than  is 
the  depth  in  order  to  keep  the 
roots  nearer  the  surface.  The 
soil  ought  to  be  rough,  more  .'^o 
than  in  pot  culture,  and  should 
consist  of  about  two-thirds  of 
good  turfy  loam  to  one  of  peat, 
with  a  fair  amount  of  sand  or 
road  scrapings.  Rather  than  pro- 
vide too  much  soil  at  first,  it  is 
better  to  add  to  it  year  bj'  year 
as  may  be  found  necessary.  Not 
only  may  walls  be  thus  covered 
with  the  Heliotrope,  but  arclies 
may  be  clothed  witli  it  to  the 
best  advantage.  What  is  needed 
in  any  case  is  plenty  of  light  ; 
too  much  shade  would  tend  to 
make  the  gro«-tli  sapjiy,  when 
not  unfrequently  the  flower  - 
spikes  whilst  still  in  an  embryo 
stage  would  fail  to  proceed  any 
further.  When  iilenty  of  roots 
has  been  formed  and  tlie  jJants 
become  established,  ocuisional 
doses  of  manure  water  will  aid 
them,  whilst  at  all  times  when 
growth  is  active  a  liberal  supi)ly 
of  water  is  needed.  Plants  of  fairly  good  sizo 
are  much  better  for  turning  out  than  sm.aller 
ones.  The  green-fly  will  be  the  chief  insect 
I)cst,  but  the"  ordinary  methods  will  sulHce  for 
its  extermination,  an  over-stnmg  do.se  being 
guarded  against,  as  the  foliage  is  rather 
tender.  After  fumigation,  a  little  sh.iding 
may  be  found  necessary  if  the  sun  be  shining 
brightly  for  the  next  few  days. 

As  regards  varieties,  it  scarcely  luatt.Ts,  in  my 
opinion,  which  is  chosen. 
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H.  PERUViAurM,  the  old  variety,  is  still  one  of 
the  most  fragrant.  Its  flowers  are  pale  mauve 
during  the  summer,  but  almost  white  during  the 
winter  months. 

H.  The  (Ji'een  is  a  lighter  variety  still,  on  the 
whole,  and  also  very  fragrant. 

H.  White  Lady  is  one  of  the  finest  as  regards 
size  of  truss  and  the  best  in  its  colour  during  the 
summer  months. 

H.  Roi  DEs  NoiRS  is  the  finest  of  all  the  dark 
purples,  its  distinct  white  eye  showing  off  its  col- 
our to  better  advantage.  J.  H.  O. 


FINE-FOLIAGED    PLANTS    FOR 
MARKET. 

Market  nurseries  are  more  interesting  than 
many  suppose,  and  for  one  great  reason,  every 
plant  has  to  be  grown  in  the  best  possiljle  way 
to  realise  sufficient  jn-ofit.  The  stalls  at  Covent 
Giirden  arc  crowdeil  with  plants  of  few  kinds 
perhaps,  but,  as  a  rule,  from  the  best  growers, 
model  spacimens  of  quick  and  successful  cul- 
ture. The  fiue-foliaged  plants  from  Mr, 
Bause,  a  grower  at  South  Norwood,  are  not 
the  least  important  things  at  Covent  Garden, 
and  a  few  notes  on  this  jiursery  may  be  of  value 
to  the  readers  of  The  Garden.  An  extensive 
collection  is  not  grown,  simjily  the  finest  varie- 
ties, and  these  may  be  takeu  account  of  by 
those  who  wish  to  know  the  most  beautiful 
Dracicnas,  Crotous,  and  similar  subjects. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  see  the  sturdy,  compact, 
brilliantly  coloured  Dra^ienas  and  Crotons,  and 
special  houses  have  been  built  for  their  culture, 
&pau-roofed,  low,  the  central  stage  near  to  the 
glass  to  get  as  much  sun  as  possible  to  bring 
out  the  varied  and  beautiful  colours  of  the 
foliage.  Old  houses  in  ]jrivate  gardens  are 
usually  big,  high,  and  quite  unfitted  for  the 
growth  of  such  plants,  which  are  too  much 
shaded  either  through  being  far  from  the  glass 
or  over-shadowed  by  statelier  things,  Mr. 
Bause,  as  a  rule,  keeps  his  Dracienas  in  C-inch 
or  thirty-two-sized  pots,  a  handy  size  for  market 
work,  and  they  are  grown  on  quickly,  the 
houses  frctpiently  undergoing  a  change.  The 
houses  of  iJracjcuas  are  as  gay  as  if  tilled  with 
the  showiest  flowers,  the  crimson  shades  of 
colour  and  chocolate  tones  mhigling  together 
and  in  contrast  to  the  more  subdued  green  and 
whitish  foliage.  The  principal  Dracaenas  grown 
are  terminalis  alba,  peudula.  Prince  Manouk 
Bey,  Lord  Wolseley,  a  very  fine  variety,  tall 
gi'owing,  leaves  of  medium  size,  and  of  a  car- 
mine colinir  ;  Alexander  Laing,  crimson  colour, 
the  habit  of  the  plant  drooping  and  graceful  ; 
and  Cullingfordi,  a  narrow-leaved  variety,  erect 
in  habit  and  of  a  whitish  c<jlour.  To  these  may 
be  added  Mine.  Bcrgiiumn,  the  leaves  of  a  crim- 
son shade,  some  almost  entirely  self,  therefore 
brilliant  and  telling  in  a  collection  ;  the  now 
well-known  Goldieana,  Mrs.  Robert  Turner, 
Renardia',  the  leaves  margined  with  crimscjn  ; 
princeps,  a  mixture  of  bronze  and  crimson,  very 
rich  and  cll'ective  ;  mortfontensis,  Bausei,  one  of 
the  best  <if  all  thcDracien.as ;  thepojJularLiudeni, 
and  Mrs.  Wills,  the  lea^■es  green  striped  with  a 
yellowish  colour.  In  one  of  the  houses  is  seen 
a  large  innnlier  of  the  taller  Dracamas,  those 
that  by  reason  of  their  habit  and  narrow  leafage 
are  more  suitable  for  this  form  (jf  decoration. 
They  are  in  ,5-inch  jxits  generally,  and  faultless 
as  regards  the  colour  of  the  leafage.  Sydneyi, 
Louisa,  greenish  white,  sujierba.  Miss  Glen- 
dinning,  and  Ernesti  are  excellent  kinds. 

The  remarks  made  concerning  the  beauty  of 
the  Dracienas  also  apply  to  the  Crotons,  which 
are  grown  in  considerable  quantity.  There  is 
less  colour  in  the  foliage,  at  least  of  crimson 
shades  tliaii  in  the  Uracanas,  Imt  when  gi-own 


as  here,  the  rich  orange  and  yellow  tones  are 
superb,  esjiecially  the  wide-leaved  tirpes,  such 
as  Reidi,  Mnie.  Ernest  Bergmann,  ricli  scarlet  ; 
Thomsoni,  deep  yellow  ;  and  Stewarti,  gold  and 
yellow,  a  beautiful  colour.  Other  good  varieties 
comprise  Beauty,  which  was  introduced  from 
the  South  Pacific  ;  the  leaves  quite  lanceo- 
late and  variegated  with  golden  yellow  on  adeeji 
green  ground  ;  and  Flamingo,  a  very  bright- 
coloured  variety,  as  suggested  by  the  name. 
The  leaves  when  young  are  bright  yellow,  with 
a  green  margin,  and  the  veins  of  a  creamy 
shade  ;  whilst  as  they  get  older,  the  yellow 
variegation  changes  to  ivory  white,  the  margin 
dotted  witli  crimson.  The  narrow-leaved  Cro- 
tons are  very  charming  and  most  usefid  for  tlie 
table.  They  comprise  a  long  list,  but  those 
especially  selected  for  their  Ijeauty  were  Flam- 
beau, crimson,  and  Aigburth  Gem,  also  crimson, 
the  habit  of  the  plant  drooping.  This  is  one  of 
the  best  of  all  this  type.  One  may  mention  also 
Chelsoni,  superbus,  Prince  of  Wales  and  Mrs. 
Dorman. 

Another  fine  feature  at  this  nursery  is  the 
Caladium,  which  has  of  recent  years  become 
more  [lopular  for  decoration,  and  nundjcrless 
varieties  have  been  I'aised.  The  list  of  new 
Calailiums,  however,  is  far  too  long  for  the  or- 
dinary grower  to  need  more  than  a  few  of  them, 
and  many  are  much  alike  in  leaf  colouring. 
Baron  Adolphe  de  Rothschild,  tlie  leaf  round, 
large  and  Ijrilliant  carmine  in  the  centre  ;  Pre- 
sident de  la  Devansaye,  self  carmine-coloured 
leaves,  very  fine,  and  Brian  Wynne,  very  dis- 
tinct, the  foliage  greyish  violet,  spotted  with 
white,  are  three  of  the  more  important  recent 
acquisitions  to  this  class  grown  by  Mr.  Bause. 
Of  course,  one  sees  here  in  perfection  the  varie- 
gated Parlour  Palm  (Aspidistra  lurida  varie- 
gata),  and  we  have  never  met  with  finer  plants 
in  our  rambles  in  gardens  and  nurseries.  Both 
the  type  and  its  variegated  form  are  reju'esented 
in  quantity  and  are  a  picture  worth  looking  at, 
in  not  a  few  of  the  variegated  plants  the  green 
being  practically  absent,  leaving  the  rich 
creamy  white  colouring.  There  is  no  more 
useful  plant  than  this,  hence  tlie  popular  name 
of  Parlour  Palm.  The  firm,  leathery  leafage 
resists  the  dust  and  dirt  of  rooms,  and  even  in 
cold  shop  windowsit  flourishes, alwayspreserving 
under  the  most  adverse  conditions  a  healthy 
aspect.  A  good  price  is  always  got  for  a  well- 
grown  Aspidistra,  for  the  reason  it  makes  very 
slow  growth,  especially  the  nicely  variegateil 
siiecimeiis.  Tliere  is  a  large  demand  for  it  in 
the  market,  and  if  only  one  thing  were  selected 
for  room  or  hall  decoration,  the  choice  should 
rest  upon  the  Parlour  Palm.  One  might  write 
much  upon  the  fine-foliagod  plants  in  this 
nursery,  but  the  Palms  and  Nepenthes  must  be 
referred  to.  There  is  a  splendid  house  of  Palms, 
and  all  the  chief  kinds  for  decoration  are 
gi'own,  as  Kentia  Beliiif)reaiia  and  K.  Fos- 
teriaiia,  besides  the  charming  Cocos  Weddell- 
iana  and  the  now  popular  Geonoma  gracilis. 

One  other  feature  I  may  mention  is  the 
Pitcher  Plants,  which  seem  to  be  more  sought 
after  than  a  few  years  ago.  We  liave  now  a 
number  of  very  fine  species  and  varieties,  the 
following  in  particular  being  recommended  by 
Mr.  Bause  :  N.  Northiana,  N.  Mastersiana— 
the  most  beautiful  to  me  both  in  colour  and 
.shape  of  the  ])itehers  of  all  the  Neiieiitlies  — 
N.  Curtisi  superba,  N,  Burkei  excellens,  and 
N.  mixta.  The  last-mentioned  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  tlie  more  recent  acquisitions,  and 
recently  described  in  The  Garoex.  Looking 
through  other  houses,  miscellaneous  plants  of 
many  kinds  were  made  note  of,  and  when  in 
full  beauty  the  Bertolonias  are  as  fine  here  as 
1  in  any  nursery  or  garden  near  the  metropolis. 


It  is  pleasant  to  see   these  lovely  fine-leaved 
plants  coming  again  into  cultivation. 

C. 

Narcissus  incomparabilis  Stella.— This,  I 
find,  isa  capital  Narcissus  for  early  forcing.  Later  on 
in  the  season  several  varietiesmaybeforced  readily, 
but  there  are  few  which  may  be  forced  with  ease 
as  to  make  gooil  potfuls  by  the  third  week  in 
January.  A  temperature  of  55°  is  quite  high 
enough.  I  also  find  that  the  flowers  are  more 
perfect,  of  a  brighter  colour,  and  last  longer  if 
the  plants  are  removed  to  a  cooler  structure  as 
the  blooms  open. — A.  Y. 

Hybrid  Gladioli  in  pots.— Those  who  have 
large  biiuses  to  furnish,  or  a  demand  for  cut 
flowers  in  .June  and  .July,  woulil  do  well  to  ])0t 
up  some  of  the  Lemoinei  section  (]f  Gladioli,  the 
flowers  of  which  when  cut  last  a  long  time.  The 
named  varieties  are  beautiful,  but  those  who  re- 
(piiie  flowers  in  quantity  would  do  well  to  rely 
upon  the  mixed  sorts,  these  being  good  enough 
for  any  jjurpose,  while  they  can  be  purchased  at  u 
moderate  cost.  Half  a  dozen  Inilbs  in  a  7-inch 
pot  or  larger  will  produce  a  nice  eS'ect  in  the  cool 
conservatory.  The  bulljs  should  be  potted  as 
early  as  possible,  placed  in  cold  frames  and  kept 
near  the  light,  (jood  drainage  and  water  spar- 
inglj'  at  first  are  the  chief  points  in  [lot  culture. — 
G.  Wythes. 

Leschenaultias.— "  J.  H.  B."  asks  why  these 
plants  are  going  mouldy  on  the  tops.  It  is  be- 
cause they  have  been  kept  in  a  badly  ventilated 
house  and  perhajis  with  less  exposure  to  the  light 
than  these  plants  like.  Some  years  ago  we  used 
to  seesometineplants  of  the.se  grown  and  exhibited, 
but  we  hardly  ever  see  them  now.  They  are 
natives  of  Australia. — W.  H.  G. 

The  Silver  Wattle  (Acacia  dealbata).— 
Although  this  Australian  Acacia  is  too  tall  a 
grower  for  pot  culture,  and  therefore  unsuitable 
for  small  houses,  it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  valuable  for  jilanting  in  large  conservatories 
or  unheated  structures.  It  is  now  in  flower,  and 
its  abundant  racemes  of  bright  yellow  blossoms 
intermingled  with  the  silvery  finely-cut  foliage 
have  a  most  delightful  effect  amidst  the  sombre 
masses  of  green  which  generally  prevail  at  this 
season  in  large  structures.  For  summer  effect 
alone  (when  it  does  not  flower)  the  Silver  Wattle 
is  well  worth  growing  for  the  sake  of  its  foliage. 
When  planted  out  in  a  light,  sunny  i>osition,  it 
leaches  its  flowering  stage  in  two  or  three  years 
from  seed.  It  grows  equally  well  in  peaty  or 
loamy  soil,  and,  like  all  the  Australian  Acacias, 
prefers  a  uniformly  moist,  but  well-drained  soil. 
Its  flowers,  borne  on  long,  branching,  catkin-like 
racemes,  emit  a  strong  ami  very  pleasant  fragrance 
when  the  sun  is  shining  on  tlie  iilants.  In  tlie  ex- 
treme south  of  England  it  has  withstood  all  but  the 
severest  winters.  It  is  one  of  the  glories  of  the 
garden  about  Cannes,  which  is,  however,  about 
the  only  locality  on  the  French  Riviera  where  it 
thrives.  This  is  thought  to  be  due  to  the  absence 
of  lime  ill  the  soil. — B. 

Rhopoloblaste  hexandra  is  a  comparatively 
new  Palm.  It  is  very  distinct  and  extremely 
ornamental,  judging  from  a  fine  specimen  we 
noticed  recently  in  Jlessrs.  Williams'  nur.sery  at 
Holloway.  When  young  it  is  as  serviceable  as 
the  well-known  Cocos  Weddelliaiia,  at  least  from 
what  one  has  seen  of  it,  and  it  will  no  doubt  bo 
largely  grown  for  decoration  in  the  future. 

Caladium  esculentum. — At  page  S(p  Mr. 
(iokhing  .says  tli.-it  the  natives  of  the  Sandwich 
I.-ilands  grow  tlie  above-named  plant  near  running 
water.  Tliis  brought  to  my  recollection  the  largest 
plant  I  ever  .saw.  It  was  grown  by  the  late  Mr. 
Cranib,  tlurly-cipht  years  ago,  at  Tortworth, 
(ilouceslcrshii'c.  'J"he  plant,  in  a  14  inch  pot,  was 
placed  ill  the  warm  tank  used  for  aipiatics,  tlio 
water  (;o\ering  the  pot  and  soil  about  (J  inches. 
The  roots  ran  abuut  in  all  directions  in  the  warm 
water,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  leaves  spread 
from  one  side  of  the  house  to  the  other.  Acting 
upon  the  experience  I  thus  gained,   I  planted  one 
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here  in  our  liardy  aquatic  poiitl,  but  from  the 
want  of  heat  in  the  water  it  proved  a  failure.  In 
very  sheltered  situations  this  Caladium  may  be 
j)lanted,  but  when  at  all  exposed  the  tiiie  leaves 
soon  become  lacerated  a.nd  unsightly.  I  ^row  a 
few  plants,  and  sometimes  use  them  for  house 
decoration  where  there  is  plenty  of  room  to  show 
their  noble  leaves. — W.  0.,  Fota,  Cork. 


THE  HOME   OF  LAGERSTRffiMIA  FLOS 
REGIN.'E. 

To  see  tliis  queen  among  tiowering  plants  when 
in  bloom  is  truly  a  grand  sight.   I  think  it  might 
be  oftener   seen  in  England  if  the   idea   were 
more   generally    abandoned    that    the   require- 
ments for  its  successful  cultivation  include  very 
large  glasshouses  and  great  heat.     My  own  ex- 
perience of  this  plant  as  seen  both  in   a  wild 
and  cultivated  state  in  India  leads  me  to  sup- 
pose that  it  might  be  grown  in  this  country  anil 
flowered  successfully  without  the  adjunct  of  any 
very  great  degree  of  warmth,  and  that  it  might, 
by  cooler  treatment  and  perchance  pruning,  be 
induced  to  assume  a  comparatively  dwarf  habit 
without  loss  of   bloom.     This  plant  is  a  won- 
derfully interesting  object  when  in  a  cidtivated 
state  in  the  gardens  of  India,  but  the  wonder 
and  interest  deepen  greatly  when  it  is  seen  in 
a  state  of  nature.     The  jungles  of  India  abound 
in  flowering  trees  and  shrubs  of  stately  dimen- 
sions and  varied  and  splendid  hues,    but  few 
approach    in   beauty   this    Lagerstrttmia,    this 
"  Apple  among  the  trees  of  the  wood."     When 
the   trees  are  seen  at  the  right  season  and  in 
quantity,  their  beauty  simply  defies  description. 
In  Malabar  it  is  seen  to  perfection  both  as  a 
cultivated  plant  and  as  a  wild  one.     Its  habitat 
in   that   province    is   a   limited   belt   of   forest 
stretching  along  the  base  of  the  Western  Ghaut 
range  at  no  great  elevation,  and  where  the  an- 
nual rainfall  is  heavy  and  the  temperature  high. 
I  can  well  remember  with  what  delight  and  as- 
tonishment it  was  that  I  first  came  across  this 
plant  in  its  native  wilds  in  the  heyday  of  its 
floral  pride.     I  had  travelled  over-night  from 
the  sea-coast  to  the  foot  of   the  Ghauts,  and 
after  a  pause  started  on  horseback  at  daybreak 
to  climb  the  mountain  pass.     First  a  Bamboo 
belt  of  considerable   depth    was   passed,    then 
came  a  belt  of  deciduous  hard-wooded  trees  in- 
terspersed   with    groups     of     Cycads    of    rare 
growth    and    beauty,    with    Tree    Ferns     and 
the  trailing  Calamus  [leering  from  recesses  in 
the  giant  evergreen  forest  above,   from  which 
issued  a  noisy  mountain  stream  of  the  piu-est 
water.      The  trees  forming  this  belt  included 
the  Teak  tree,  a  species  of  Terniinalia,  Dalbergia, 
and,  strange  enough,  another  species  of  Lager- 
strremia   named   Benteak,    a    fine   timber   tree 
with  a  polished  silvery  bark,  the  noble  Bombax 
malabaricum,  with    its   crown  of  scarlet   glory, 
and   others.      Mingled    with    these    grew    the 
Lagerstrcemia   in   abundance,   lighting   up   the 
forest    with   its   splendid   flowers.      Long   and 
earnestly  did    I    gaze  on    that  scene,   till   the 
increasing  heat  of  the  sun  warned  me  that  T 
must   seek   a   higher   altitude.      More   than   a 
score  of  years  have  come  and  gone  since  that 
morning,  yet  the  glory  of  that  jungle  tree  is  as 
frjsh    in    my  memory  to-day  as  it  was  then. 
After  securing  a  large  bunch  of  the  flowers  I 
resumed  my  journey,  but  not  without  many  a 
"longing,  lingering  look  behind,"  till  I  entered 
the  evergreen  forest  and  the  Lagerstrcemia  belt 
was  lost  sight  of.  The  soil  of  this  belt  is  neither 
rich    niir   deep,   stones   and   boulders   covering 
the    surface,   with   a   ferruginous    subsoil,    the 
elevation  above  sea  level    being  perhaps  from 
250  to  300  feet.     The  heat  at  this  elevation  in 


at  all  seasons,  but  such  a  temperature,  it  would 
appear,  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
develojiment  of  this  plant,  as  I  shall  presently 
attempt  to  show.  It  is  evidently  another  of 
those  instances  of  a  tropical  plant  being  endowed 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  constitutional 
pliability,  which  enables  it  to  thrive  at  various 
altitudes  and  consequent  temperatures.  In 
Malaltar  I  never  found  the  plant  growing  in  a 
state  of  Nature  save  at  the  altitude  and  position 
described  above.  But  in  a  cultivated  state  it 
is  a  common  plant  in  gardens  at  sea-level  all 
along  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  also  in  gardens 
and  [ilantations  at  from  2500  feet  to  3000  feet. 
At  the  higher  elevations  I  have  seen  the  plant 
growing  and  producing  an  abundance  of  flowers 
on  the  poorest  of  soils,  on  grassy  hills  with 
barely  0  inches  of  poor  soil,  with  a  subsoil  of 
pure  laterite  to  any  depth.  The  plants 
at  the  higher  elevations  were  not  so  tall,  and 
presented  a  more  shrubby  appearance  than 
those  at  the  lower  levels,  with  the  panicles  of 
flowers  somewhat  smaller  and  more  compact, 
but  the  colour  of  the  blooms  was  eijually  as  bril- 
liant at  the  higher  as  at  the  lower  levels. 

I  imagine  from  this  that  it  would  not  be  w-rong 
to  infer  that  the  Lagerstrcemia  in  England 
might  be  made  aijienable  to  a  dwarfing  process 
without  loss  of  flowering  power,  and  thus  bring 
it  within  the  means  of  anyone  having  an 
ordinary-sized  glasshouse  to  grow  it  to  advan- 
tage. This  result  might  possibly  be  brought 
about  to  some  extent  by  root-pruning  or  confin- 
ing its  roots  to  boxes  or  pots  instead  of  plant- 
ing it  out  in  borders  or  beds,  and  in  the  use  of 
])Oor  soil  in  its  culture.  Rich  soil  would  be 
almost  certaLn  to  induce  strong,  luxuriant 
growth  and  unwieldy  dimensions  in  the  plant. 
However  that  may  be,  I  can  safely  assure 
would-be  growers  of  this  magnificent  plant 
that  the  soil  it  grows  and  flourishes  in  at  the 
higher  elevations  named  above  in  India  is  of 
the  poorest  and  most  unpromising  kind,  and 
even  that  in  which  it  is  found  growing  in  a 
natural  state  contains  nothing  of  apparent 
richness  and  fertility,  all  surface  deposit  in  the 
shape  of  dropping  leaves,  &c. ,  being  annually 
destroyed  by  jungle  fires.  That  the  plant  pre- 
fers a  gravelly,  arid  soil  for  its  home  is  abun- 
dantly proved  by  the  fact  that  it  is  never  seen 
in  a  wild  state,  not  even  on  the  edges  of  the 
adjoining  black  forest  where  the  soil  is  rich  and 
unctuous,  and  where  the  jungle  fires  never 
enter.  The  Lagerstrcemia,  as  far  as  I  know,  is 
not  included  among  the  sacred  plants  of  the 
Hindoos,  l)ut  the  natives  are  extremely  fond  <  f 
<lecorating  their  persons  with  its  beautiful  rose- 
coloured  flowers,  and  are  always  careful  in  its 
cultivation  and  preservation.  J.   Lowrie. 


the  purpose,  as  when  growth  recommences  their 
transiiort'is  a  more  risky  matter.  Another  fact 
to  bear  in  mind  is  that  there  is  not  such  a  great 
variety  among  these  Cannas  as  the  long  lists  of 
names  issued  by  some  dealers  would  lead  one  to 
believe ;  hence  a  selection  of  two  dozen  varie- 
ties if  judiciously  carried  out  would  include 
representatives  of  most  of  the  forms  that  we  have 
in  cultivation.  In  any  selection  lime.  Crozy 
nuist  have  a  place  assigned  it,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
finest,  the  flowers  being  scarlet  edged  with 
gold.  The  habit  of  the  plant  too  is  remarkably 
good.  Of  parti-coloured  flowers,  two  other  good 
varieties  are  Progression,  that  received  an  award 
of  merit  last  j'ear  from  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  whose  flowers  are  of  an  orange-yellow, 
ll.'iked  with  carmine.  The  other,  Coratesse  de 
I'Estoile,  shown  several  times  last  year,  has  golden 
blossoms  dotted  with  crimson. — H.  P. 

Eupatorium  probum. — It  seems  stranga  that 
this  Eupatorium,  which  has  been  grown  at  Kcw 
for  some  time,  should  not  by  now  have  found  its 
way  into  general  cultivation,  for  it  is  a  decidedly 
]>retty  |>lant,  and  cpiite  distinct  from  the  com- 
monly grown  members  of  the  genus.  It  is  more 
compact  growing  than  any  of  the  others,  while 
the  foliage  is  not  unlike  that  of  an  Ageratum, 
being  somewhat  heart-shaped  and  pubescent  on 
both  surfaces.  The  flowers  are  white  and  ar- 
ranged in  little  crowded  heads  the  size  of  a  shil- 
li:'.g  or  rather  less.  Many  of  these  heads  are 
borne  together,  and  form  in  their  turn  a  flattened 
cluster  6  inches  or  so  across.  Each  little  head  is 
borne  on  a  fairly  long  stalk,  so  that  when  re- 
c]uired  for  cutting  they  could  in  some  cases  be 
used  in  this  way,  or  the  entire  cluster  might  be  so 
employed.  If  the  terminal  clusters  of  flowers  are 
cut  off,  secondary  shoots  are  produced  below, 
which  flower  in  their  turn.  It  does  not  appear  to 
bloom  so  early  as  some  of  the  others,  being 
usually  at  its  best  after  Christmas,  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  it  could  be  had  in  flower  earlier.  In 
common  with  the  other  members  of  the  genus  it  is 
easily  propagated  and  grown. — T 


Flowering  Cannas. — The  continuous  bloom- 
ing character  of  these  Cannas  is  well  shown  in 
the  fact  that,  while  some  of  our  nurserymen  are 
now  advertising  them  in  the  form  of  dormant 
roots,  flowering  examples,  on  the  other  h.and,  are 
also  to  be  met  with  ;  indeed,  if  recpiired  these 
Carmas  may  be  had  in  bloom  nearly,  if  not  cpiite 
throughout  the  year.  By  some  a  clrying-otl'  pro- 
cess is  considered  necessary  in  the  winter,  but 
even  if  they  are  not  retpiirecl  for  flowering  at  that 
time  it  will  be  found  that  they  keep  in  much 
better  condition  if  the  soil  is  in  a  moderately 
moist  state  than  if  it  is  allowed  to  get  very  dry. 
Of  cour.se  the  very  stout  rhizomes  will  resist 
drought  for  a  longer  period  than  the  weaker  ones, 
but  as  a  rule  it  will  be  found  that  many  of  the 
best  forms  from  a  flowering  point  of  view  have 
the  weakest  rhizomes.  From  a  nuiseryman's 
standpoint,  the  great  advantage  of  drying  them 
off' in  the  winter  is  that  when  dormant  they  c.ui 
be  sent  long  distances  and  at  a  (;heap  r.ite  w-ith- 


out  injury,  so  that  where  it  is  intended  to  obtain 
Malabar  at  the  foot  of  the  Ghauts  is  very  great  I  a  stock  the  present  is  a  very  suitable  time  for 


HELICONIAS. 
Some    of    the    Heliconias    are    very   ornamental 
plants   for   the   stove   by  reason   of    their   hand- 
some   foliage.     They   are    nearly    allied    to    the 
Musas,   and  some  of   them   bear  a  good  general 
resembl.ance  to  the  dwarfer-growing  members  of 
that  geinis.     They  are  not  much  known  and  are 
but  rarely  met  with  in  gardens,  by  far  the  most 
commonly  cultivated  being  Heliconia  aureo-striata, 
which  was  introduced  about  a  dozen  years  ago. 
In  this  the  leaves  are  of  a  deep  green,  with  the 
course  of  the  veins  running  from  the  mid-rib  to 
tlie   margin,   marked   out   by   yellow   lines,  thus 
forming,  when  in  good  condition,  a  really  striking 
]ilant.     A  second   s|jecies,  and  one  very  distinct 
from    the     preceding,    is     H.     metallica,    which 
suggests    a    fine,    bold,    yet     somewhat     dwarf- 
growing    form  of  Canna.      The  leaves  are  of   a 
bronzy-green    tint    edged   with   red.      They   are 
slightly     drooping,    and     the     entire     plant     is 
altogether  more   graceful  than   H.   aureo-striata. 
A   third   form,   and   a  \-ery  beautiful  one,  which 
was  distributed  by  Mr.  William  Bull  last  year  is 
H.    illustris.      This   is  in    the  way   of   H.   aureo- 
striata,  but  the  colouring  is  altogether  different. 
In  this   the  ground  colour  of  the  leaf  is  green, 
with  the   prominent  mid-rib  of  a  beautiful  shade 
of  deep  pink,  while  the  veins  are  also  marked  in  a 
similar  manner.     The  leaf-stalks,  too,  are  bright 
pinU.     When    better  known  and  more  generally 
distributed,  this  last  will  doubtless   become  very 
popular.     These  Heliconias  are  by  no  means  difli- 
cult  to  cultivate,  succeeding  best  in  a  mixture  of 
loam  and  well-decayed  leaf-mould,  with  a  liberal 
dash  of  sand.     They  dislike  soil  of  too  heavy  a 
nature,  and  tliough  the  ([uality  of  loam  varies  a 
good  deal,  yet,  generally  speaking,  ec(ual  parts  of 
loam  and  leaf-mould  will  form  a  suitable  compost. 
The  pots  shouhl   be  well  drained,  for  the  i)lant^, 
while     impatient     of     stagnant     moisture,     yet 
need     plenty    of     water     during     the     growing 
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season.  In  tlie  winter  the  soil  should  be  kept 
moderately  moi.st,  but  nothing  more.  They  must 
be  shaded  from  bright  sunshine  throughout  the 
summer  months,  otherwise  the  leaves  lose  a  good 
deal  of  theii'  bright  colouring.  If  in  a  fairly  moist 
growing  atmosphere,  insect  pests  give  but  little 
trouble.  These  plants  are  readily  increased  by 
division,  and  when  it  is  intentled  to  propagate 
them  in  this  wa\',  the  present  is  a  very  suitable 
time  for  the  purpose.  In  carrying  this  out,  as 
much  of  the  soil  should  be  shaken  olf  as  is 
necessary  for  tracing  the  course  of  the  suckers, 
which  must  be  separated  with  a  sliarp  knife, 
bearing  as  manv  roots  as  possible  attached  to 
each.  They  must  then  be  potted  into  suitable 
sized  pots,  and  if  plunged  into  gentle  bottom  heat 
in  a  close  case  till  loot  action  recommences,  so 
much  the  better.  Instead  of  shaking  off  the  .soil, 
there  is  less  liability  to  injure  the  roots  if  it  is 
removed  by  holding  the  ball  of  earth  underneath 
a  tap,  provided  the  water  is  warm.  There  are 
several  other  species  of  Hcliconia,  but,  as  far  as 
my  knowledge  extends,  the  three  mentioned  above 
are  the  best.  H.  P. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


TOMATO  PROSPECTS. 

During  the  month  of  August  in  last  year  the 
prices  for  Tomatoes  received  by  growers  gene- 
rally were  very  low.  For  several  years 
past  compai-atively  low  figures  have  prevailed 
during  Augiist  and  sometimes  the  early  part  of 
September,  but  previous  to  1893  3|d.  per  pound 
was  the  worst  return  a  large  Guernsey  grower 
over  obtained.  After  the  first  week  in  Augiist 
and  ui)  to  the  middle  of  September  the  prices 
ranged  from  3d.  to  2id.,  and  on  two  occasions 
a  lot  of  good  fruit  was  sold  at  Hd.  per  pound. 
This  was  very  discouraging  indeed,  and  the 
look-out  is  still  anything  but  satisfactory.-  Un- 
less good  prices  are  obtained  for  a  considerable 
weight  of  fruit  in  April,  May,  and  June,  the 
year's  results  would  in  many  cases  show  a 
balance  on  tlie  wrong  side.  Luckily,  as  yet  the 
demand  during  those  months  still  continues  in 
excess  of  the  supply,  and  the  prices,  if  we  take 
the  last  three  years  together,  are  fairly  up  to 
the  average  accordingly.  Last  year  the  weather 
proved  exceptionally  favourable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  early  and  heavy  crops  both  under  glass 
and  more  especially  in  the  open,  and  the  great 
abundance  of  this  somewhat  jjerishable  fruit  in 
the  hot  month  of  August  naturally  led  to  a 
great  drop  in  the  prices.  As  far  as  tlie  cultiva- 
tors are  concerned,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the 
future  the  prices  returned  even  in  August  will 
not  be  behjw  4d.  j)cr  pound — for  the  best 
samples  at  any  rate — and  they  will  then  be  en- 
couraged to  persevere  in  their  eflbrts  to  keep 
Briti.sh  markets  well  su[)])lieil  with  home-grown 
Tomatoes  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  less  wholesome 
foreign  produce.  Thei'e  was  a  time  when  enter- 
prising growers  succeeded  in  getting  better  prices 
for  their  fruit  in  the  Manchester,  Birmingham, 
Bradford,  Leeds,  and  other  markets  than  could 
be  obtained  in  London  during  the  gi'cater  part 
of  the  year,  but  this  is  not  the  case  now-a-days, 
there  being  little  or  no  difl'ereiice  in  the  returns 
received  from  the  markets  generally. 

Tliere  is  one  very  encouraging  feature  in  this 
connection  that  I  am  ])leascd  to  note.  From 
reliable  sources  I  learn  tliat  the  Cladisporium 
fulvum  has  "  worn  itself  out  "  in  Guernsey,  and 
its  effects  on  tin's  side  of  the  water  were  any- 
thing but  serious  last  season.  Traces  of  it  were 
apparent  emiugh  in  many  houses,  but  it  did 
not  m.'ike  much  heailway,  and  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  crops  was  cleared  from  the  jilants 
before  the  foliage  was  mucli  weakened  by  Ibe 
disease.     It   has    been   evident  for  some   time 


past  that  the  disease  was  becoming  less  virulent 
and  destructive,  and  there  is  no  doubt  a  de- 
parture from  the  old  and  faulty  methods  of 
culture  has  been  instrumental  in  largely  mini- 
mising the  effects  of  this  once  nuicli-dreaded 
disease.  All  fungoid  growths  would  appear  to 
be  most  active  and  destructive  either  under 
glass  or  in  the  open  during  the  prevalence  of 
comparatively  low  temperatures  coupled  with 
a  moist  atmosphere,  and  they  also  spread  with 
great  rapidity  when  iu  a  confined,  heated  and 
moist  atmosphere.  Those  great  unheated  houses 
in  Guernsey  and  elsewhere,  some  of  which  are 
upwards  of  700  feet  ir.  length  and  40  feet  wide, 
were  among  the  first  to  show  the  folly  of 
atteni])tiiig  to  do  without  fire-heat,  as  the  crops 
in  these  four  or  five  years  ago  were  very  un- 
remuiierative  owing  to  the  ravages  of  the 
Cladisporium.  A  free  use  of  fire-heat,  a  mode- 
rate amount  of  ventilation,  and  the  mainten- 
ance of  as  dry  an  atniosjihere  as  possible  at  all 
times  have  been  repeatedly  jiroved  the  best 
preventives  of  disease,  this  treatment  account- 
ing for  the  immunity  from  disease  in  1893. 

Low  prices  have  not  as  yet  had  a  very  dis- 
couraging effect  upon  those  who  have  either  al- 
ready well  started  upon  or  are  just  entering  upon 
the  Tomato  -  growing  industry.  From  various 
parts  of  the  country  come  reports  of  large 
areas  of  glass  having  been  erected  or  in  the 
course  of  construction,  solely,  or  principally, 
for  the  pui-pose  of  growing  Tomatoes  for  the 
markets,  a,nd  in  the  Channel  Islands  a  new 
phase  has  been  developed.  In  Guernsey 
especially,  houses  are  being  built  with  unabated 
euei'gy,  and  that  means  a  good  deal.  Perhaps 
it  will  mean  something  more  than  anticipated 
by  those  new  to  the  work.  It  has  now  l)ecome 
the  fashion  for  gentlemen's  sons  in  search  of  a 
light  and  profitable  employmeiit  to  settle  in 
Guernsey,  and  there  to  either  buy  places  al- 
ready started,  or  purchase  land  and  com- 
mence building  on  their  own  account.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  high  price  of  land,  the  cost  of 
building  materials  other  than  stone,  the  one  na- 
tive product  of  the  island,  is  also  considerably 
in  excess  cf  what  is  the  case  in  England.  An- 
other result  of  this  increase  iu  the  number  of 
Tomato  houses  in  Guernsey  is  the  comparative 
scarcity  of  solid  manure.  Cowyard  manure 
fetches  from  14s.  to  15s.  per  cartload,  and  horse 
manure  12s.  Cd.  per  load.  This,  again,  adds 
considerably  to  the  cost  of  production.  It  is 
true  the  growers  are  now  resorting  to  a  much 
freer  use  of  artificial  manures  than  hitherto, 
Guernsey  fast  becoming  quite  a  liapjiy  hunting 
ground  for  the  vendors  of  these,  and  necessity 
has  also  led  to  a  more  extensive  use  of  fresh 
s-jaweed  as  a  manure.  This,  dug  or  trenched 
in  rather  deeply  iu  November,  is  found  very 
beneiicial  in  the  case  of  light,  sandy  or  non- 
retentive  soils.  These  are  some  of  the  difficul- 
ties the  young  gentlemen  alluded  to  are  having  to 
contend  with,  but  they  will  Hnd  their  own  inexperi- 
ence a  still  greater  himlrance  to  success,  yucli 
novices  have  of  necessity  to  largely  depend  upon 
the  skill  and  honesty  of  the  men  they  engage  to 
manage  their  undertakings  for  them,  and  it  is 
like  engaging  in  a  lottery  accordingly.  What 
t!i(jse  who  really  "  mean  business  "  ought  to  do 
is  to  spend  at  least  one  whole  year  as  an  assistant 
in  a  fairly  large  well-managed  establishment. 
If,  besides  being  afraid  to  soil  their  hands,  they 
.also  know  nothing  whatever  about  Tomato  cul- 
ture, the  chances  are  tlicy  will  have  to  pay  very 
dearly  for  tlnur  learning — when  this  is  ac(inired 
after,  instead  of  before  cominoncing  growing 
Tomatoes  on  their  own  account.  It  may  be 
urged  that  very  many  of  the  men  who  were 
among  the  first  to  eommence  Tomato  culture 
I  in  Guernsey  knew  next  to  nothing  about  it  at 


the  time,  many  of  tliem  being  old  sailors  and 
such  like,  but  it  should  also  be  remembered 
that  they  were  hard-working  men  with  no  ex- 
pensive tastes  or  notions  to  gratify,  and  they 
have  built  up  their  pla?es  gradually  and  princi- 
])ally  by  their  own  unaided  labour.  In  any 
case  it  is  vei-y  douVitful  if  more  cannot  be  learnt 
from  men  engageil  in  fruit  growing  on  tliis  side 
of  the  water  than  in  Guernsey,  and  there  are 
quite  as  good  prospects  of  beginners  doing  well 
on  the  niaiiiland  as  elsewhere. 

W.  Igoulden. 


Brussels  Sprouts  Dwarf  Gem.— This  excel- 
lent variety  is  just  now  giving  an  abundance  of 
neat,  firm,  green  sprouts,  and  will  give  abundant 
pickings  for  another  month.  Most  of  the  side 
leaves  have  been  well  preserved,  so  that  the 
sprouts  are  of  a  good  colour.  In  several  gardens 
I  have  found  this  capital s]>rout  very  popular. — D. 

Radishes. —There  is  always  a  brisk  demand 
for  early  Radishes,  and  great  ([uantities  are  raised 
by  market  growers,  not  only  under  glass,  but  in 
the  open  air.  Although  they  require  a  deal  of 
attention,  they  can  be  had  at  a  very  early  date 
from  open-air  beds  if  the  necessary  care  is  be- 
stowed on  them.  The  aspect  selected  for  the  first 
sowing  is  usually  a  sloping  border  with  a  south 
aspect  in  front  of  a  wall  or  thick  hedge,  so  that 
every  ray  of  sunshine  may  be  utilised.  The  soil 
is  dug  up  deeply  early  in  the  winter  and  left 
(]uite  rough  on  the  surface,  and  if  mild  weather 
prevails,  beds  are  marked  out  as  soon  after 
Christmas  as  the  surface  can  be  got  into  a  fairly 
dry  condition,  and  the  seed  is  sown  either  in  drills 
or  broadcast  and  covered  in  at  once.  Some  long 
stable  litter  is  then  shaken  over  the  surface  and 
left  until  the  seedlings  are  well  through  tin;  soil, 
when  it  is  raked  off  in  the  early  morning  of  fine 
daj's  and  replaced  again  at  night.  This  is  con- 
tinued until  the  Radishes  are  fit  for  market. 
Suecessional  beds  are  sown  at  short  intervals,  for 
there  is  little  cessation  in  the  demand  during  the 
spring.  When  .sent  to  market  they  are  tied  in 
small  bunches  and  sold  at  so  many  per  shilling, 
and  it  is  surprising  what  a  quantity  may  be 
grown  on  a  small  piece  of  land.  R.adishes  arc 
not  an  exhaustive  crop,  for  land  that  is  lich 
enough  to  grow  them  may  be  tlug  over  directly 
they  are  cleared  off',  and  Lettuce  or  some  other 
early  crop  got  in  at  once.  For  the  earliest  sowing 
the  French  Breakfast,  Wood's  Early  Frame,  and 
Scarlet  Short-top  are  favourite  kinds,  and  for 
later  sowing  the  round  or  Turnip-rooted  sorts  are 
in  most  request. — .J.  (J.,  (Jo.iport. 

Seakale  Lily  'White. — Everyone  who  grows 
this  variet}'  of  Seakale  knows  full  well  its  su- 
periority over  the  ordinary  kind,  but  I  pen  this 
note  to  ask  whether  those  who  have  grown  it  and 
left  it  in  the  ground  for  some  years  have  obser\'ed 
its  greater  liability  to  perish,  either  through 
maggots  or  other  causes,  than  the  type.  Unfor- 
tunately, I  find  it  so  here,  botli  receiving  identi- 
cal treatment.  I  do  not  force  any,  but  lea\-e  the 
roots  in  the  ground  to  be  blanched  by  |ilacing 
ridges  of  muddy  river  sand  over  them.  1  annually 
find  many  blanks.  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  where 
the  treatment  is  at  fault,  and  the  remedy,  if  any. 
I  get  a  fresh  supply  of  roots  from  nurseries  every 
year,  but  all  are  alike  after  the  first  culling,  and 
occasionally  before.  I  am  well  aware  that  this 
late  cutting  is  detrimental  by  curtailing  the 
length  of  its  season  for  its  summer  growth,  but 
the  type  is  subjected  to  the  same  disadvantage 
and  yet  survives.  I  also  intend,  as  I  can  work  up 
a  sullicient  stock  of  hciilthy  roots,  to  blanch  them 
every  alternate  season,  thus  allowing  one  full 
summer's  growth  and  part  of  another.  1  thus 
hope  to  have  better  success  with  this  sort. — J.  R. 

Brussels   Sprouts. — Many    able    cultivators, 

who  seem,  hajtpily,  more  fortunate  in  the  matter 
of  good  .soil  than  myself,  strongly  iidvise  the 
growing  of  kinds  of  Brussels  Sprouts  producing 
the  smallest  of  sprouts,  belauding  such  as 
being  of  better  flavour  tlian  tho.sc  that  arc 
larger.       I     do     not    fcr    a    mui.ciit    dtubt    tho 
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accuracy  of  these  statements  under  favourable 
circumstances,  but  I  hardly  think  they  alto- 
gether apply  to  those  who  have  but  poor  hunjjry 
soil  on  which  to  grow  this  useful  winter  vege- 
table. I  am  growing  Sutton's  (.iem  rather  ex- 
tensively, and  although  the  sprouts  are  smaller 
than  those  of  Veitch's  Paragon,  I  find  them  not  a 
whit  superior  in  qualit}',  while  the  baskets  are  more 
quickly  filled  by  the  latter,  and  the  sprouts  also  less 
ti'oublesonie  to  prepare  tor  cooking  ;  hence  it  is  the 
greater  favourite  in  the  scullery.  Veitch's  E.^hi- 
bition  is  also  of  splendid  ([uality,  though  leaning 
to  e.xcess  in  size.  Paris  Market,  The  Bullet,  ancl 
all  of  that  ilk  have  been  discarded  as  being  too 
small,  but  [irobably  with  more  suitable  an<l  richer 
soil  the  verdict  might  have  been  ditt'erent. — J.  R. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


The  first  Daffodil  to  open  here  was  N.  cycla- 
mineus  on  the  ind  inst.  :  it  will  be  quickly  followed 
by  N.  Bulbocodium  citrinus,  just  on  the  point  of 
opening.  This  is  by  far  the  earliest  date  upon 
which  any  kind  of  Daffodil  has  opened  here. — T. 
Smith,  Xem-y. 

Forms  of  Impatien3  Sultani.  -The  well- 
known  I.  Sultani  is  not  grown  so  much  as  was 
formerly  the  case,  but  it  is  a  bright,  showy  flower, 
and  of  more  than  passing  interest  when  it  breaks 
away  into  other  colours.  We  lately  noted  a  series 
of  forms,  the  colours  ranging  from  crimson  to  quite 
a  salmon  shade. 

Iris  reticulata  major.  —As  time  goes  on  this 
fine  kind  asserts  itself  more  and  more  ;  in  stature, 
leafage,  and  in  general  excellence  it  is  head  and 
shoulders  over  any  other  of  its  colour.  I.  histri- 
oides  can  scarcely  be  compared  with  it,  as  it 
flowers  in  a  leafless  state,  but  for  a  i)atch  of  blue 
in  the  early  days  of  the  year  it  has  no  equal. — T. 
Smith. 

A  blue  Asphodel.— I  bring  you  a  blue 
Asphodel  which  is  new  to  me.  It  bloomed  in 
a  cool  greenhouse.  The  young  growth  exactly 
resembles  Couch  Gra.ss.  The  .seed  was  given  me 
by  M.  Max  Leichtlin.  The  plant  has  two  stems 
each  about  5  feet  high.  I  also  bring  you  a 
Lenten  Rose  called  Uiadem,  which  I  think  one  of 
the  best. — G.  F.  Wilson. 

Foster's  Snowdrop. —When  reading  the 
laudatory  note  anent  this  kind  I  could  not  help 
feeling  that  somehow  I  must  be  unfortunately 
situated  so  far  as  this  species  is  concerned.  A 
good  many  were  planted  in  various  positions,  and 
now,  two  years  after,  there  is  not  so  much  as  a 
trace  left.  In  how  many  gardens  are  bulbs  of 
this,  planted  two  years  ago,  alive  to-day? — T. 
Smith. 

Dracaena  australis.— I  have  a  large  plant  of 
Draca-na  australis  plantetl  out  on  the  lawn  here, 
height  18  feet,  circumference  of  stem  at  8  feet 
from  the  ground  18  inches.  As  it  is  exposed  to 
the  south-west  wind  blowing  from  the  sea,  I  am 
afraid  that  with  .some  of  the  gales  we  have  it  will 
get  broken.  I  have  been  thinking  of  ringing  it 
at  about  10 feet  from  the  ground,  but  am  doubtful 
whether  it  would  succeed,  ('ould  some  ri'julcr 
give  mo  some  advice  about  it,  also,  if  pos.sible  to 
do  it.  when  is  th(^  best  time?— G.  Edw.mids, 
IJaiiilly. 

Lilium  sulphureum.— We  send  you  a  spike 
of  Lilium  sul[ihureum  (Wallichianum  snperbum), 
which  has  just  opened.  The  liulb  from  wliich  it 
was  cut  was  imported  with  others  last  April,  and 
did  not  start  into  growth  till  September,  hence 
its  late  flowering.  We  had  several  in  bloom  in 
December  from  the  same  importation,  .■md  tluiv 
wore  much  admired.  Wc  also  send  Jris  Baker- 
iana  and  I.  .sojihunensis  ;  the  former  strikes  us 
as  very  pretty  and  distinct. — Wali,.\ce  &  Co., 
ColrhiKlir. 

*,*  A  noble  Lily.— Ed. 

Begonia  pruinata  is  a  very   distinct  winter 
flowering     Begonia,      introduced      from     Gentnd 


America  in  1870.  Several  large  plants  of  it  are 
in  beauty  in  the  stove  at  Kew.  The  stem  is 
fleshy,  stout  and  short,  the  leaves  of  distinct 
aspect,  peltate  in  form,  large  and  of  a  glaucous 
colour,  whilst  the  flowers,  freely  produced  in  bold, 
graceful  bunches,  so  to  say,  are  individually  of 
the  purest  white,  with  a  yellow  centre.  It  is 
quite  distinct,  and  when  in  full  bloom,  one  of  the 
most  striking  of  the  species  and  hybrids  that  bloom 
at  this  season. 

Trichopilia  sanguinolenta,  a  few  days  ago 
was  one  of  the  most  interesting  Orchids  in  bloom 
in  the  Kew  collection.  It  is  grown  in  a  basket 
near  the  light.  Although  this  species  was  in- 
troduced from  Ecuador  as  far  back  as  1843,  one 
does  not  often  see  it  in  cultivation.  The  flowers 
are  richly  coloured,  and  measure  individually  over 
2  inches  across  when  fully  developed.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour  blotcned 
with  very  light  brownish  crimson,  the  lip  recurved 
and  boldly  striped  with  crimson  on  a  pure  white 
ground,  the  apex  devoid  of  any  markings  of  crim- 
son. 

Chamaedorea  fragrans.^The  Chameedoreas 
compri.se  an  interesting  and  important  group  of 
Palms,  and  a  species  of  special  interest  for  the 
fragrance  of  its  yellow  flowers  is  C.  fragrans,  now 
in  bloom  in  the  Palm  house  at  Kew.  There  is 
nothing  showy  about  the  pendent  panicles,  but 
their  fragrance  is  so  strong  and,  fortunately,  so 
sweet,  that  an  agreeable  perfume  pervades  even 
this  large  structure  in  the  early  morning.  It  is 
synonymous  with  Morrenia  fragrans,  anrl  was  in- 
troduced from  Mexico  in  1850.  The  pinnate 
leaves  are  of  a  rich  green  colour  and  recurve 
gracefully,  the  stems  quite  slender,  reminding  one 
of  a  Bamboo  in  aspect. 

C-ralanthus  robustus,  so  far,  is  undoubtedly 
the  finest  Snowdrop.  It  is  larger  and  has  finer 
foliage  than  (4.  caucasicus  maximus  (grandis)  or  G. 
plicatus  Emerald,  which  for  substance  and  shapeli- 
ness could  hitherto  hold  its  own  anywhere.  A  very 
distinct  and  pretty  introduction  of  the  present 
season  is  G.  Imperati  Cassaba,  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  which  is  the  intense  dark  green  of  the 
inner  divisions,  the  green  of  the  upper  portion 
being  connected  with  the  horseshoe  mark  at  the 
bottom  by  just  a  narrow  neck.  It  appears  to 
have  a  good  constitution.  Another  chaste  kind 
is  G.  Aidin,  a  shapely  little  flower,  in  which  the 
green  markings  are  reduced  to  the  merest  specks  ; 
it  appears  to  have  some  affinity  with  G.  Elwesi. — 
T.  Smith. 

Mr.  Brace  Findlay.— We  are  glad  to  learn 
thati  the  services  to  horticulture  of  Mr.  Bruce 
Finillay,  who  has  been  curator  of  the  Manchester 
Botanic  (jardens  for  thirty-five  years,  are  about 
to  be  recognised,  and  that  a  presentation  is  under 
consideration.  The  success  of  the  Manchester 
Whitsuntide  exhibitions  has  been  mainly  due  to 
Mr.  Findlay,  and  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the 
good  that  has  followed  from  such.  Subscri|)tions 
have  been  limited  to  £1  Is.,  and  it  is  hoped  intend- 
ing subscribers  will  send  in  their  donations  as 
early  as  possible,  as  the  list  closes  on  March  31. 
We  may  mention  that  Dean  Hole  is  president, 
Mr.  (Joodacre,  Elvaston  Castle,  secretary,  and 
Mr.  Thomas,  Frogniore,  treasurer.  It  is  intended 
to  hold  a  meeting  at  an  early  date  in  London  in 
(Minncc'tion  with  the  above. 

Flowers  in  Ireland. — It  maj'  interest  you  to 
hear  how  very  forward  bulbs  are  with  us  this  year. 
Snowdrops  were  in  bloom  at  Christmas — a  thing 
which  has  not  occurred  during  the  eighteen  years 
I  have  lived  in  Ireland.  Crocuses  followed  soon 
after.  We  had  heavy  snow  and  2.")'  of  frost  on 
Jan.  5,  followed  by  two  more  nights  of  very  hard 
frost.  Wlien  the  snow  melted,  the  Snowdro]is 
were  fully  out  and  many  yellow  (Crocuses.  I 
gathered  a  Narcissus  CamperncUe  in  the  open  on 
.Ian.  22,  and  before  the  end  of  that  nmnth  some 
Chiiinodoxa  Lu<'ilia'  weio  in  bliioni.  During  the 
last  few  days  I  have  found  .some  Scilla  bifolia 
and  Iris  reticulata  Krehigei  in  flower.  Besides 
these.  Winter  Aconite  has  been  very  fine.  Leu- 
cojuiii  vernum.  Anemone  fulgens,  many  coloured 
Primroses,  double  red  Hepaticas  and  scarlet  Rho   I 


dodendrons  were  in  fine  bloom  on  Jan.  1  :  these, 
of  course,  were  cut  by  the  frost.  The  blooms  of 
Narcissus  Telamonius  plenus  are  already  bowing 
their  heads  and  showing  a  little  yellow.  Chimo- 
nantlius  fragrans  has  bloomed  well. — E.  C.  He.\d- 
KORT,  Kelh,  Co.  Mrath. 

Shrubby  Calceolarias.— The  note  on  Cal- 
ceolaria fuchsia-folia  brings  back  to  mj-  mind  the 
giant  Calceolarias  which  were  a  feature  of  this 
garden  up  to  some  twentj'-five  years  ago.  There 
were  two  kinds — C.  viscosissima  and  C.  salvise- 
folia.  The  latter  was  the  stronger  grower,  and 
there  were  two  or  three  plants  of  it  which  had 
attained  the  height  of  !)  feet  or  10  feet — from  5 
feet  to  7  feet  was  the  usual  height.  They  were 
wintered  in  a  cool  house  and  planted  out  from 
year  to  year  ;  the  tallest  were  plunged  in  the  turf 
with  a  background  of  Yew,  which  showed  the 
masses  of  gold  to  great  advantage.  They  were 
the  [M'ide  of  the  former  generation  here  and  of  the 
old  gardener,  after  whose  death  the  modern  gar- 
deners speedily  abolished  them.  I  should  be  very 
glad  if  your  correspondent  "  T.''  would  say  where 
the  varieties  he  names  can  be  obtained. — M.  M. , 
Morlanil,  Penrith. 

Japanese  Camellias.  —  The  Japanese  Ca- 
mellias, introduceil  through  Mr.  Gerard  Waller 
from  Japan,  are  very  distinct  and  of  beautiful 
colour,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  plate  given 
of  them  in  The  G.\rden,  September  14,  1889, 
p.  24G.  Several  kinds  in  bloom  in  the  Victoria 
Nurser}-,  Uiiper  Holloway,  are  worthy  of  note. 
The  folours,  however,  seem  rather  sportive,  but 
this  docs  not  detract  from  the  beauty  and  useful- 
ness of  the  plants.  One  of  the  more  conspicuous 
is  Takayama,  which  has  small  flowers,  not  2 
inches  across,  the  colour  scarlet.  Others  of  note 
comprise  Gerard  Waller,  semi-double,  the  petals 
striped  with  rose-carmine,  the  anthers  golden  ; 
H.  M.  Stanley,  semi-double,  rose-carmine  ;  Ni- 
|)hon,  rose-purple;  The  Daimio,  crimson;  and 
The  Mikado,  rose-crimson,  with  an  irregular 
margin  of  white. 

Freesias  at  Kew.— One  of  the  finest  groups 
of  Fi'eesias  we  have  ever  seen  is  in  beauty  in  the 
greenhouse  at  Ivew.  The  variety  alba  is  very 
beautiful,  and  the  many  notes  that  ajjpeared  on 
their  culture  in  the  month  of  February,  1802,  in 
The  G.\ri)E.v  did  much  to  bring  these  beautiful 
flowers  forward.  F.  refracta  alba  is,  we  think, 
the  most  beautiful,  the  fragrant  flowers  often  pure 
white  without  trace  of  colour.  The  type  and 
F.  Leichtlini  are  also  worth  growing  largely.  It 
is  only  quite  lately  that  Freesias  have  become 
popular.  A  correspondent  in  The  G.^rden, 
February  27,  1892  (p.  199),  who  has  had  much 
success  with  them,  mentions  that  the  bulbs  must 
after  flowering  be  thoroughly  ripened  and  placed 
near  the  glass  on  a  shelf  in  a  plant  house.  When 
the  foliage  dies  down,  witliliold  water  and  pot  the 
bulbs  in  August,  using  a  mixture  of  loam  and  leaf- 
soil,  with  a  <lash  of  sand  and  soot,  into  5-inch  pots, 
placing  six  bulbs  in  a  pot.  The  pots  are  then 
transferred  to  a  cold  frame,  and  over  them  is  placed 
cocoa-nut  fibre  to  the  dei)th  of  1  inch.  Water  is 
not  supplied  until  the  plants  have  made  1  inch  of 
growth,  when  they  are  placed  near  the  glass  in  a 
house  and  watered  freely  during  the  seiison  of 
active  gr-owth.  Wlien  thoroughly  well  grown 
Frecsi.-is  aie  delightful,  the  neat  spr.'iys,  so  tii  .say, 
of  fragrant  flowers  being  welcome  in  all  choice 
decorations. 

Senecio  grandifolius. — For  large  houses  that 
are  not  allnwed  to  fall  below  freezing  point  in 
winter,  this  Mexiivm  composite  is  es])ecially  to  be 
rec-'onuncndcd.  It  is  the  strongest  growing  and 
noblest  projiortioncd  of  the  shrubby  Senecios  in 
cultivation,  growing  as  high  as  10  feet,  and 
bearing  oblong  leaves  each  IJ  feet  in  length. 
'J"he  flowers  are  produced  al  (he  apex  of  the  stem 
on  a  duster  of  corymbs,  which  collectively  form 
:in  inflorescence  measuring  I  foot  to  2  feet  across, 
the  llowei's  being  bright  yi'llow.  Several  groups 
of  it  planted  in  the  beds  of  the  temperate 
house  at  Kew  ai"e  now  pi-oducing  a  fine  efl'ect, 
as  they  are  rapidly  coining  into  bloom.  For  .^niall 
houses   it   is  useful  as  a  jiot    plant,  as   it   m.-iy  he 
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grown  out-of-doors  throughout  the  summer,  but, 
of  course,  it  does  not  attain  anything  like  the 
fine  proportions  it  has  vith  unlimited  root-room. 
After  flowering,  tlie  stems  may  be  shortened  back, 
and  if  tliis  be  done  every  year  nearly  back  to  the 
previous  season's  growth,  the  plants  may  be  kept 
quite  dwarf.  It  is  very  easil}-  propagated  by  cut- 
tings, and  by  growing  the  plants  for  one  year  in 
pots  and  then  jjlanting  out,  a  healthy,  clean-grown 
stock  may  be  had  to  replace  old  worn-out  speci- 
mens. The  stem,  which  never  gets  more  than  semi- 
woody,  is  of  a  purplish  colour  and  covered  with 
warty  excrescences. 

Eriostemon    cuspidatus.— Probably   one   of 

the  finest  specimens  of  this  charming  Australian 
shrub  in  cultivation  is  now  to  be  seen  in  a  bed  of 
peaty  soil  in  the  greenhouse  at  Kew.  It  forms  a 
rounded  bush  more  than  4  f<;et  tlu'ough  and 
almost  as  much  in  height.  It  is  now  in  flower. 
Its  leaves,  which  are  pointed,  each  1^  inches  long, 
ere  of  the  deepest  shade  of  green,  and  crowded  on 
the  branches.  In  the  axil  of  each  one  there  is  a 
single  flower,  which  is  of  starry  shape,  1  inch 
across,  and  pure  Mhite.  Eriostemons  are  amongst 
the  easiest  of  Australian  plants  to  cultivate,  and 
their  healthy-looking,  deep  green  foliage  makes 
them  acceptable  at  all  seasons.  They  like  a  peaty, 
well-drained  soil, and  mustneverbe  allowed  tosufi'er 
from  want  of  water  ;  a  cool  greenhouse  tempera- 
ture suits  them  best.  E.  buxifolius,  with  short, 
cordate  leaves  and  pinkish-white  flowers,  and 
E.  neriifolius,  with  larger  leaves,  but  similarly 
coloured  flowers,  are  also  valualjle  species.  The 
Eriostemons  can  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which 
should  be  taken  in  spring,  placed  in  very  sandy 
peat  and  covered  by  a  bell-glass,  using  a  gentle 
bottom  heat.  They  strike  more  readily  if  taken 
with  a  slight  attachment  of  older  wood  than 
when  simply  the  tips  of  growing  shoots  are 
taken.  To  obtain  these,  it  is  best  to  stop  a  few 
growths  in  winter,  so  that  by  spring,  shoots  an  inch 
or  two  long  will  be  available.  Eriostemons  are 
frequently  grafted  on  Correa  alba,  both  these 
genera  belonging  to  Rutacea'. 

Sophronitis  violacea  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  Orchids  in  bloom  now.  We  have 
noticed  it  in  beauty  in  more  than  one  collection  of 
late.  Like  the  other  species,  this  comes  from  the 
Organ  Mountains  of  Brazil,  and  was  introduced 
in  the  year  1840.  The  flowers,  produced  singly, 
are  rich  rose-purple,  fjuite  a  contrast  to  the 
brilliant  scarlet  ones  of  S.  grandiflora.  It  is  a 
most  delightful  sjiecies,  and  a  good  panful  of  it 
when  the  flowers  are  in  full  beauty  is  an  interest- 
ing feature  in  the  Orchid  house  during  the  winter 
months. 

It  is  not  often  one  sees  this  delight- 
ful little  plant,  although  its  fellow  siiecies, 
S.  grandiflora  (or  militaris),  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  small  Orchids.  Whilst  it  cannot  be 
said  to  be  the  equal  of  the  commoner  species  as  a 
showy  Orchid,  it  lias  nevertheless  a  very  marked 
and  distinct  beauty  of  its  own.  In  the  first  place, 
its  flowers  are,  as  the  name  suggests,  violet  col- 
oured, or  rather  violet-magenta.  They  are  small, 
being  little  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter.  The 
whole  |ilant,  however,  is  a  pigmy,  its  fluted,  ta]ier- 
ing  p.seudo-bulbs  being  only  1  inch  in  length,  and 
the  narrow  stiff'  leaves  about  twice  as  long.  It 
was  introduced  from  the  Organ  Mountains  of 
Brazil  in  1840.  Like  S.  grandiflora,  it  .should  be 
grown  (|uite  cool  :  it  rc(|uires  but  little  compost 
to  grow  in,  and  m;iy  be  fastened  on  a  blo<'k  or 
raft  of  teak  with  a  little  peat  tibre  and  Sphagnum 
about  the  roots,  fare  should  be  taken  to  keep  it 
continuously  moist;  even  when  not  growing  it 
should  not  be  kept  dry.  It  is  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Maijazine,  t.  6880. — B. 


The  weather  in  "West  Herts. -IJuring  ihr 
last  fiiur  weeks  (here  li:is  been  unly  one  cold  das 
and  but  tlnee  cnld  nights.  The  past  wi-i-k  piovcii, 
however,  the  warmest  of  tile  foul'.  On  Wednesday 
the  temiierature  in  shade  rose  to  54° — an  exccii- 
tionally  high  reading  for  so  early  in  the  year,  and 
during  the  pruviou.s  night  the  expo.sed  thermo- 
meter never  fell  lower  than  4'J°-  making  this  the 


warmest  niglit  in  February  vet  recorded  here 
(1885-94).  The  ground  at  bo'th  1  foot  and  2  feet 
deep  is  already  (Wednesday)  nearly  as  >\arm  as  it 
was  last  year  towards  the  end  of  the  third  week 
in  February,  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
also  a  singularly  mild  winter  month.  Since  the 
lieginning  of  the  year  there  have  occurred  onlj' 
eight  days  without  some  rain  or  snow.  On  the 
other  hand,  on  no  day  has  the  fall  exceeded  a 
(juarter  of  an  inch.  Throughout  Tuesday  night 
the  wind  was  extremelj'  boisterous  —  in  fact, 
during  the  five  hours  ending  eight  a.m.  on 
Wednesday  was  travelling  at  the  mean  rate  of 
twent}--nine  miles  an  hour — direction  W.S. W. 
The  indi\'idual  gusts  were  often  remarkably  fierce, 
amounting  in  strength  to  that  of  a  strong  gale. 
Saturday  in  last  week,  although  not  quite  so 
sunny  as  one  of  the  last  days  in  January,  proved, 
nevertheless,  very  bright  for  so  early  in  February 
— six  hours  of  clear  sun.shine  being  recorded.  A 
yellow  Crocus  came  first  into  flower  on  Saturday, 
3rd  inst. ,  or  twenty -eight  days  earlier  than  its 
average  date  of  flowering  in  the  previous  eight 
j'ears,  and  earlier  than  in  any  of  them. — E.  M., 
Berkhainsted. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


THE  ROYAL  NATIONAL  TULIP  SOCIETY. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  Tulip  growers 
of  the  north  are  determined  that  their  favourite 
flower  shall  still  be  kept  in  the  foreground, 
notwithstanding  the  loss  they  sustained  in 
the  death  of  their  president,  Mr.  Samuel  Bar- 
low, and  the  fact  that  the  council  of  the 
Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  of  Man- 
chester have  resolved  to  discontinue  the  annual 
grant  of  £10  which  for  many  years  they  have 
made  to  the  Tulijj  Society.  This  refusal  on 
the  part  of  the  council  means  also  that  the  Tulip 
Society  must  seek  another  place  than  the  Botanic 
(hardens  at  Old  TrafFord  in  which  to  hold  their 
annual  exhibition.  A  meeting  of  the  members 
took  place  at  the  Bull's  Head  Hotel,  Manchester, 
on  the  3rd  inst.,  Mr.  C.  W.  Needham  in  the  chair, 
when  the  Rev.  F.  I).  Horner,  Burton-iu-Lonsdale, 
was  elected  president  of  the  society  in  the  room 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow  ;  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
Messrs.  J.  J.  Colman,  M.P.  (Norwich),  R.  Cath- 
cart  (Pitcairlie,  N.B. ),  .and  J.  H.  Beckett  (Buxton) 
were  elected  vice-presidents ;  Mr.  C.  W.  Need- 
ham  was  apjiointed  hon.  treasurer,  and  Mr.  .L  W. 
Bentley  re-elected  hon.  secretary.  A  sub-com- 
mittee consisting  of  the  treasurer  and  secretary 
was  appointed  to  consider  what  was  best  to  be 
done  in  reference  to  the  next  exhibition,  to 
make  the  best  arrangements  possible  for  the  same, 
and  report  to  a  meeting  of  members  to  be  called 
in  March.  A  motion  was  also  carried  sanctioning 
the  use  of  the  name  of  the  society  to  a  proposed 
Tulip  society  to  be  formed  in  the  south,  so  there 
is  hope  that  this  flower,  once  so  extensively  cul- 
tivated round  London,  may  experience  a  kind 
of  revival.  It  being  notified  that  the  schedule 
of  the  great  Temple  show  in  May  next  contains 
classes  for  Tulips,  an  earnest  desire  was  expressed 
by  tlie  northern  growers  that  as  many  as  possible 
should  exhibit  on  this  occasion,  and  so  give  an 
ini]iotus  to  the  estimate  in  which  the  Tulip  is 
held  in  the  soutli.  Votes  of  condolence  with  the 
relatives  of  Mr.  Samuel  B.'ulow,  for  many  years 
president  of  the  society,  and  Mr.  E.  S.  M'odwell, 
one  of  the  .vice-presidents,  were  jiassed,  and  the 
hon.  secretary  was  instructed  to  convey  to  them 
the  deep  regret  of  the  members  at  the  loss  of  two 
such  notaM(!  florists. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society.  -The  next 
UK-'cting  of  the  society  \\  ill  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
Februiiiy  13,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  .lames  Street,  Vic- 
toria Street,  Westminster.  The  fruit,  floral  and 
Orchid  committees  will  assemble  at^  noon,  and  the 
annual  general  me>eting  of  Fellows  will  laku  place 
in  the  council   room,   117,   Victoria  Street,  at  3 


o'clock  to  hear  the  reiiort  for  1893  and  to  elect 
new  officers  for  1894. 

The  Koyal  Botanic  Society  of  London  have 
sent  a  memorial  to  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  asking 
for  an  annual  grant  to  enable  the  council  to  con- 
tinue their  tenancy  of  the  gardens  in  Regent's 
Paik,  now  held  at  a  heavy  rent  from  Her  Majesty's 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,  and  to  con- 
tinue their  valuable  work  in  which  for  so  long  a 
series  of  years  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society  have  been  engaged.  From  the  formation 
of  the  "society  in  1838-39  up  to  1891  £23,000  had 
been  expended  in  permanent  buildings  in  the 
Botanic  Society's  Gardens  in  Regent's  Park,  in 
addition  to  the  great  expense  of  forming  the 
gardens.  In  laying  out  the  grounds  special  atten- 
tion was  given  to  provide  collections  of  plants, 
trees  and  shrubs  relating  to  medicine  and  economic 
ufes  ;  a  museum  of  preserved  specimens  of  vege- 
table products  used  in  food  and  manufactures  was 
also  formed  :  and  the  officers  of  the  society  are 
constantly  being  applied  to  for  information, 
samples  and  illustrations.  These  are  distributed 
freely  and  without  any  charge.  Over  800  students 
each  j^ear  have  free  admission,  and  about  50,000 
cut  specimens  are  annually  issued  to  the  students. 
Exhibitions  have  been  yearly  held  in  the  gardens 
.since  1843  at  a  large  cost  to  the  society,  the  pay- 
ment in  prizes  alone  since  that  year  amounting  to 
over  £.54,000.  The  aggregate  cost  of  the  main- 
tenance of  the  gardens  and  the  work  carried  on 
in  them  is  shown  to  be  about  £6000  per  annum. 


Rainfall  in  January. — Noticing  in  the  inte- 
resting notes  from  Berkhainsted  that  2\  inches  of 
rain  were  registered  during  January,  I  thought  it 
would  be  of  interest  to  some  of  your  readers  to 
learn  that  during  January  in  these  gardens  we 
registered  OJ  inches,  which  fell  on  twenty -one 
days,  and  we  also  had  snow  on  five  days. — T. 
(ioi.in:iN<i,  llw  (rai'dens,  Chilijrove,  Chirhcfiter. 

The  Kew  Guild. — We  are  asked  to  state  that 
the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Kew  Guild  will, 
by  permission  of  the  director,  be  held  in  the 
library  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  on  Monday, 
Feb.  26,  at  8  p.m.  It  is  hoped  that  as  many  as  pos- 
sible of  those  who  have  been  employed  at  Kew  will 
endeavour  to  be  jiresent.  The  chief  business  will 
be  the  election  of  officers  and  the  adoption  of  the 
committee's  report.  The  secretary  will  be  glad 
to  receive  any  addresses  omitted  from  the  first 
number  of  the  journal  and  any  subscriptions  not 
yet  paid. 

Land  for  rabbit  farms. — A  correspondent, 
writing  to  the  Fit/il  on  the  damage  done  to  land 
by  rabbits,  says  :  "  Landlords  do  not  care  to  let 
land  for  that  purj^ose,  owing  to  the  damage  done 
to  it  by  rabbits  being  so  great  that  it  is  quite 
unfit  for  agricultural  [lurposes  after  it  has  been 
given  up  as  a  rabbit  farm.  I  had  this  year  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  getting  a  piece  of  land  of 
about  22  acres  for  a  rabbit  warren,  owing  to  that 
reason.  The  ground  becomes  so  rotten,  befouled, 
&c.,  from  the  rabbits  that  it  is  practically  useless 
for  all}'  other  jairpose  without  a  deal  of  money 
being  s|)ent  upon  it." 

Ash  unhealthy. — I  enclose  a  portion  of  an 
Ash  bough,  and  .<houlil  be  glad  if  you  could  tell 
me  the  cause  of  the  /liscase  it  is  allected  with. 
Many  of  the  Ashes  here  arc  subject  to  tliis<lisease, 
some  of  them,  even  fair  sized  trees,  being  cankered 
almost  to  the  heart,  and  rendered  usele.-is  for 
timber.  I  .should  be  glad  of  any  information  you 
can  give  me  on  the  subject  as  to  cause  or  possible 
remedy.-   1..  T. 

*»*  "You  do  not  say  anything  aboutthe  soil, 
which  may  l>e  inimical  to  the  Ash.  What  you 
.send  appears  eel  laiiily  a  ease  of  canker,  but  it  may 
bc'  you  are  fighting  against  hojiclcss  eondilions. — 

Names  of  plants.— )V.  //(imi/ZeH. —  OeinlroMum 

iiiiliilo,    nil    orcliiiary    form. 0.    Bhiii.—A    good 

form    of   Cttttleja    Triaua'. Daiiiiiii. — Catasetum 

iimerociuiiiun.— ^  .Iho/i.— Appai-eiitly  Lielia  anceps 
DawsDiii,  but  EO  tiacUy  V'l^'k'-'i-'  *hat  we  coulj  not 
detei'iiiiue  it. 
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"  This  Is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeare. 


Orchard  AND  Fruit  Garden. 


PRUNING  OLD  APPLE  TREES. 
In  the  west  of  England  the  Majority  of  orchards 
are  pruned  during  the  early  months  of  the  year, 
and  a  few  are  now  being  done  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. It  is  higUy  interesting  to  see  how 
this  work  is  performed  in  many  orchards,  and  a 
very  useful  lesson  may  be  learned  how  not  to 
do  it,  more  especially  in  cases  where  the  trees 
are  of  large  size  and  of  considerable  age.  The 
mode  of  operating  generally  is  to  saw  off  large 
branches  without  any  particular  care  as  to  a 
clean  cut,  and  to  get  the  work  finished  as  rapidly 
as  possible  without  any  other  consideration  as  to 
whether  the  work  has  been  jiroperly  performed 
or  not.  If  "  daylight,"  as  it  is  locally  termed, 
is  let  into  the  trees,  a  sort  of  satisfied  feeling 
prevails.  Another  source  of  satisfaction  is  that 
the  faggot  heap  is  replenished  and  plenty  of 
wood  obtained  for  another  twelve  months.  With 
trees  of  large  size  it  is  needless  to  state  that  this 
wholesale  sawing  away  of  large  limbs  is  most 
injurious,  and  cannot  be  too  strongly  con- 
demned, as  the  trees  are  crippled  for  years,  and 
in  many  instances  never  recover  from  such 
severe  dismemberment.  As  a  case  in  point,  I 
may  mention  one  particular  orchard  of  large 
Apple  trees  that  was  pruned  in  the  ruthless 
manner  above  described  eight  years  ago.  At 
that  time  the  trees  were  in  a  healthy  and 
vigorous  condition,  with  every  prospect  of  con- 
tinuing so  for  many  years,  the  only  objection 
being  that  the  growth  was  rather  congested. 
This  objection,  however,  was  remedied  with  a 
vengeance.  On  seeing  the  same  orchard  a  short 
time  ago  it  presented  a  miserable  spectacle. 
Most  of  the  trees  were  dying  from  the  bottom 
upwards,  many  liad  been  blown  down  by  gales, 
and  all  looked'wretched — in  fact,  cumbering  the 
ground.  Yet  in  spite  of  many  such  instances 
of  bad  pruning,  or,  more  correctly  speaking, 
mutilation,  farmers  will  persist  in  engaging 
men  who  have  no  practical  knowledge  of  the 
work  to  prune  their  orchard  trees,  agreeing 
to  give  a  certain  sum  to  go  over  all  the 
trees  and  gi\e  them  a  good  pruning.  No 
wonder  the  so-called  pruning  is  done  iii  a 
reckless  and  barbarous  manner.  I  think  no 
class  of  men  need  lessons  more  than  the 
farmers.  They  possess  a  splendid  climate, 
good  soil,  and  every  opportunity  to  grow  the 
finest  Apples,  but  they  lack  the  necessary 
knowledge  to  make  the  orchard  one  of  the  mo.st 
remunerative  portions  of  the  farm.  Fortunately, 
there  are  a  few  farmers  who  do  manage  their 
orchards  in  a  style  that  would  he  a  credit  to  the 
most  skilful  fruit  grower,  but  these  few  excep- 
tions only  go  to  prove  the  rule,  and  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  observe  the  care  and  sound  judg- 
ment exercised  by  them.  Every  yejvr  they  go 
over  all  their  trees,  lightly  pruning  and  re- 
moving any  small  liranches  tliat  cross  or  have 
been  broken  by  fruit  or  wind,  and  cutting  back 
any  shoots  that  wt)uld  tlirow  tlie  head  of  the 
tree  on  one  side  or  out  of  shape.  Afterwards, 
all  prunings  are  collected  and  put  into  a  heap 
with  other  refuse  and  burnt.  Ihe  ashes  are 
returned  to  the  orchard  and  spread  among  the 
trees  ;  these  act  as  a  cai)ital  fertiliser,  and  in  a 
great  measure  return  to  the  soil  that  which  was 


taken  from  it.  Not  only  so,  but  the  orchai-d 
gets  manured  like  any  other  portion  of  the  farm 
from  which  a  crop  is  taken  ;  the  result  is  fine, 
clean,  healthy  trees,  producing  beautiful  fruit, 
and  a  thick  sward  of  sweet  Grass  underneath, 
excellent  for  eai-ly  lambs,  thus  proving  advan- 
tageous in  several  ways.  Another  point  in 
favour  of  this  light  annual  pruning  is  that 
there  seldom,  if  ever,  arises  the  necessity  of 
removing  a  large  limb  froni  a  fruit  tree.  The 
crops,  too,  are  far  more  certain  and  the  fruit 
much  finer  both  in  colour  and  size,  consequently 
realising  a  greater  value  in  the  market,  and 
causing  purchasers  to  be  anxious  to  secure 
further  supplies.  I  could  name  several  farmers 
who  bestow  proper  attention  on  their  orchards, 
and  who  always  make  very  i-emunerative  prices 
yearly,  to  the  astonishment  of  those  who  are 
disciples  of  mismanagement.  W.  G.  0. 

Boss,  Hereford. 

Apple  Cox's  Orange  Pippin. — Not  only  is 

this  a  good  grower,  but  it  fruits  freely  every  j'ear, 
provided  of  course  the  weatlier  is  favourable 
during  the  time  the  trees  are  in  bloom.  Eight 
shillings  can  be  realised  for  a  bushel  of  picked 
samples  of  Cox's,  when  but  a  little  more  than 
half  this  simi  can  be  secured  for  selected  fruit  of 
Blenheim. — E.  M. 

Apple  Worcester  Pearmain. — The  demand 
for  this  Ajiple  is  unlimited,  as  it  comes  into  use 
just  at  a  time  when  dessert  Apples  are  scarce. 
Even  in  a  season  like  the  last  when  Apples  were 
plentiful,  6s.  could  easily  be  had  for  a  bushel  of 
this  Apple.  In  seasons  when  Apples  are  less 
plentiful,  7s.  could  be  easily  obtained.  — S.  P.  H. 

Pear  Catillac. — This  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
of  the  stewing  Pears,  not  only  as  regards  quality 
when  cooked,  but  as  a  free-bearing  variety  when 
grown  as  an  extended  bush.  If  the  weather  is  at 
all  favourable  the  fruit  sets  freely  and  swells  to  a 
good  size,  even  when  the  crop  is  a  hea\-y  one. 
I  obtain  the  best  results  from  trees  in  the  open 
by  allowing  a  somewhat  extended  growth.  Even 
in  the  most  plentiful  seivsons  5s.  per  bushel  can 
easily  be  realised  for  the  fruit.  At  this  price  the 
crop  pays  well. — E.  M. 

Fruit  growing. — I  should  be  glad  if  you 
would  kindly  give  me  some  general  hints  upon 
fruit  farming  in  England.  I  am  anxious  to  try  it 
either  on  a  small  scale  for  home-consumption  or 
upon  a  large  one  for  sale  with  the  idea  of  growing 
if  possible  for  piofit.  I  am  very  fond  of  gardening, 
and  should  go  in  more  particularly  for  such  as 
Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  all  the  bush  fruits. 
In  order  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  locality,  I  may 
say  that  it  would  be  either  in  the  direction  of  the 
river  within  'Jo  miles  or  so  of  London,  or  in  Essex, 
near  Southend.  I  should  mention  that  I  could 
spare  a  little  capital  to  invest  in  it. — Y.  H. 

*,*  Market  gardening  is  a  very  extensive  and 
varied  business  as  well  as  an  important  one,  and 
the  first  thing  to  do  before  you  embark  your 
capital  in  it  is  to  go  and  work  in  some  good 
market  garden,  otherwise  you  will  probably  lose 
your  time  as  well  as  money. — Er>. 

Apple  Cellini  Pippin. — This  variety  has  a 
bad  character  iu  this  neighbourhood,  owing  to  its 
tendency  to  canker  if  grown  as  a  bush  or  a  pyra- 
mid, but  I  have  never  heard  any  complaint  or 
seen  any  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  it  as  a 
standard.  "  E.  \V.  B."  did  not  say  at  page  97 
whether  his  trees  were  standards  or  not.  If  not, 
and  he  is  desirous  to  grow  this  variety,  I  should 
certainly  give  it  a  trial  as  a  standard.  With 
regard  to  Lord  Sutfield,  its  behaviour  in  the  gar- 
den under  my  charge  was  anything  but  encourag- 
ing when  I  first  planted  it.  Neighbouring  gar- 
deners told  me  that  I  should  ne\'er  succeed  with 
it  in  this  neighbourhood,  as  it  cankered  badl}', 
and  such  was  my  experience  until  we  lifted  the  tree 
two  or  three  times  and  replanted  it  as  near  the 
surface  as  possible,  at  the  same  time  ramming  the 
soil  about  its  roots  as  firmly  a^  i>ossible.     Now  tlic 


trees  make  very  little  growth,  but  that  little  is 
healthy  and  free  from  canker  and  the  trees  bear 
freelv," the  fruit  being  clean  and  of  good  colour. 
I  believe  that  this  Apple  would  do  better  in  a 
warmer  climate  than  the  Cotswolds,  but  with 
care  it  can  be  grown  satisfactorily. — T.  A.,  Ciren- 
cc--<fer  House.  '"  ■  . 

Mv  experience  of  this  is  the  same  as  that 

of  "E.  W.  B.''  at  p.  97.  When  I  came  here  I 
found  some  busli  trees  of  this  Apple  that  had  been 
hard  primed.  They  were  very  much  cankered, 
and  I  resolved  to  let  them  grow  away.  They 
grew  the  next  year  well,  the  fourth  year  they 
gave  a  fair  crop,"  but  last  year  the  crop  was  ex- 
cellent, and  the  colour  of  the  fruit  magnificent. 
These  kept  well,  and  I  now  (February  8)  have 
several  highly  coloured  ones  in  the  fruit  room. 
Lord  Sufiield  refuses  to  grow  well  in  this  low 
situation. — J.  C,  Forde  Abbey. 


DRY  FRUIT  TREE  BORDERS. 

In  a  recent  issue  Mr.  Crump  gave  an  interest- 
ing account  of  the  deficiency  of  the  average 
rainfall  at  Madresfield  Court,  amounting  to 
over  7  inches.  In  the  Ross  district  the  defi- 
ciency is  about  3  inches  more,  and,  bearing 
these  facts  in  mind,  all  who  have  charge  of  fruit 
trees,  either  under  glass  or  outside,  will  be 
careful  to  see  that  the  borders  are  thoroughly 
moist  for  a  considerable  depth.  On  making 
some  alterations  a  few  days  ago  I  found  the 
soil  fairly  damp  to  a  depth  of  about  2  feet,  but 
lower  down  it  was  almost  dust-dry,  and  this  out 
in  the  open  ground.  Under  walls  where  the 
ground  is  sheltered  from  rain  to  some  ex- 
tent, it  stands  to  reason  that  the  soil  will  be 
much  drier,  and  unless  water  is  supplied  the 
trees  will  be  apt  tci  start  into  a  weak  growth, 
and  the  blooms  later  on  will  fail  to  set  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  On  light,  porous  soils 
similar  to  that  here,  the  necessity  of  a  thorough 
soaking  is  more  important  than  on  heavier  land, 
and  if  a  good  mulch  of  strawy  manure  can  be 
applied  immediately  afterwards,  much  will  be 
done  to  retain  the  mciisture  in  the  soil.  As  a 
proof  of  neglect  in  this  respect,  a  large  Peach 
tree  on  the  gable  end  of  a  building  here  was  not 
watered  at  the  same  time  as  the  others,  as  the 
site  was  considered  moist  enough.  A  few  dajs 
ago  the  buds  commenced  dropping  in  an  alarm- 
ing manner,  which  is  a  new  experience  to  me 
wilh  outside  trees.  Immediately  I  discovered 
that  the  buds  were  falling,  the  roots  of  the  tree 
had  a  copious  supjjly  of  water  with  a  light 
mulch  over  afterwards.  By  this  means  I  hope 
to  save  enough  buds  for  a  fair  crop.  It  is 
almost  certain  that  unless  we  get  considerably 
more  rain  shortly  or  a  wet  summer,  fruit  trees 
will  sutler  from  the  lack  of  moisture  during 
the  coming  season.  One  of  the  best  means  to 
keej)  the  soil  damp  in  dry  seasons  that  I  have 
tried  on  light  land  is  the  application  of  agricul- 
tural salt,  at  the  rate  of  3  cwt.  per  acre.  As 
much  as  5  cwt.  per  acre  has  been  used  amongst 
our  fruit  trees,  the  time  of  application  being 
in  March  before  active  growth  commenced.  I 
think  the  first  named  amount  is  sutticient  at 
one  di-essing  ;  if  desirable,  another  2  cwt.  can 
easily  be  applied  later  on.  I  would  not  recom- 
mend salt  for  heavy  soil,  as  I  should  fear 
making  it  still  heavier,  but  for  light  land  I  have 
proved  its  value  here  for  a  number  of  years. 

Turning  from  outsitle  borders  to  those  under 
glass,  the°unusually  dry  subsoil  will  afi'ect  them 
to  some  extent,  as  moisture  under  ordinary 
conditions  is  always  ascending  from  thence 
towards  the  surface,  but  when  the  subsoil  is 
dry,  such  ascension  is  rendered  impossible  ; 
consequently  more  water  will  be  required  for 
the  borders  than  is  generally  needed  when  the 
.•ucr;i','C  amoimt  of  rain  is  obtained.     Various 
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correspondents  inform  me  that  they  never  liad 
so  much  bud-dropping  with  Peaches,  nor  \'ines 
starting  so  weakly  as  this  year.  It  is  probable 
that  in  tlie  majority  of  cases  the  cause  arises 
from  drought  at  the  roots,  and  no  doubt  a 
thorough  good  watering  that  would  penetrate 
the  whole  of  the  border  from  top  to  bi_)ttom 
might  do  much  to  improve  matters.  If  tlie 
watering  were  repeated  in  a  similar  manner  in 
the  course  of  a  week  or  ten  days,  the  advantage 
would  be  further  increased.  Where  the  borders 
are  well  drained  and  the  soil  porous,  it  is 
astonishing  what  an  amount  of  water  "Vines  and 
Peaches  will  take.  While  admitting  that  too 
much  may  be  given,  I  believe  that  more  borders 
suffer  from  a  deficiency  than  an  excess.  Take 
the  year  just  passed  ;  we  find  that  some  of  the 
finest  Grapes  ever  staged  were  exhibited  by 
those  who  had  ample  supplies  of  water,  and 
which  they  used  judiciously  in  connection  with 
the  hot  and  favourable  weather  for  fruit 
under  glass.  On  the  other  hand,  I  could 
name  more  than  one  instance  where  both 
Vines  and  Peaches  which  had  up  to  then  always 
produced  very  good  crops  of  fine  fruit  utterly 
collapsed  last  year.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
that  an  inadequate  supply  of  water  to  the 
borders  was  the  sole  cause  of  failure. 

W.  G.  C. 


HARDY  FRUIT  CULTURE. 

NoTwiTHST.VNDiNo  all  that  has  been  written  upon 
this  subject  in  the  various  gardening  papers,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  information  was  still  wanting, 
as  I  looked  over  some  4  acres  or  5  acres,  wliich 
had  been  planted  the  previous  year  on  good  fruit 
land  within  twenty  miles  of  London.  Some  of 
the  trees  were  dead,  many  were  dying,  and  all  of 
them  were  unsatisfactory.  There  is  no  good 
reason  why  every  one  of  those  trees  should  not 
only  have  been  alive  and  in  good  condition,  but 
most  of  them  should  be  bearing  fruit  the  second 
year  after  planting.  I  shall  not  soon  forget  seeing 
in  a  nursery  two  men  digging  up  some  Apple 
trees  of  large  size.  Each  had  a  spade  which  he 
drove  into  the  ground  close  to  the  tree,  one  at 
each  side  ;  each  took  hold  of  a  tree,  working  the 
spade  as  a  lever,  and  the  trees  were  rapidly 
wrenched  out  of  the  ground.  They  had  been  too 
long  there  at  any  rate,  for  there  were  few  fibrous 
roots,  and  the  thick  main  roots  were  carelessly 
broken  or  wrenched  out.  I  could  not  help  ex- 
pressing m}'  surprise  at  seeing  fruit  trees  so 
roughly  handled,  and  I  was  informed  that"  it  was 
a  scratch  lot,  which  had  been  sold  cheap  to'clear." 
I  have  planted  several  hundreds  of  fruit  trees  this 
year  again,  and  ordered  the  very  best  I  could  get, 
feeling  sure  that  a  few  shillings  extra  now  will 
be  repaid  in  the  future.  Buying  the  trees  and 
getting  them  sent  home  is  one  thing.  The  nursery- 
man may  do  his  part,  and  do  it  well,  but  he  can- 
not be  responsible  for  bad  planting,  the  soil  not 
being  in  good  condition  or  bad  management  after- 
wards. In  the  case  I  have  alluded  to,  I  know 
that  a  good  price  had  not  been  given  for  the  trees, 
and  I  could  easily  see  that  they  had  been  planted 
too  deepl}',  the  roots  had  been  let  down  into  a 
clay  subsoil,  and  heavy,  unctuous  loam  had  in 
some  instances  been  piled  in  lumps  over  the  roots 
and  up  the  stems  of  the  trees,  so  that  they  were 
quite  6  inches  deeper  in  the  ground  than  they 
had  been  before.  Add  to  this  the  tact  of  their  being 
sparsely  furnished  with  fibi-ous  roots,  and  there  is 
()uite  enough  to  account  for  the  trees  dying  or 
doing  badly.  Clay  subsoil  that  has  not  been 
moved  perhaps  for  ages  should  never  bo  ]ilaoed 
in  juxtajKJsition  to  the  roots  of  trees.  Someojie 
may  say,  what  are  we  to  do  if  grass  land  has  to  Ijc 
broken  u]i,  for  instance,  an<l  the  ground  trenched 
as  is  recommended  for  fruit  trees';  The  trees  I 
have  planted  arc  on  newly  broken  u|i  grass  land, 
and  there  is  also  a  heavy  clay  subsoil.  My  plan 
wan  this  :  I  had  S3m3  turf  cut  and  laid  in  a  heap 
during  Iho  summer.     This  was  well  decayed  at 


the  time  of  planting  the  trees ;  moreover,  in 
trenching  the  ground  I  did  not  bring  the  subsoil 
up  to  the  top,  but  had  it  well  forked  up  to  allow 
of  the  water  passing  freely  through,  and  the 
10  inches  or  1  foot  of  the  top  soil  was  merely 
turned  over,  the  turf  part  not  being  buried  more 
than  1  foot  in  the  ground.  In  plniting  the  trees 
some  of  the  decayed  turf  was  placed  around  the 
roots  of  each,  and  this  was  done  even  with  such 
things  as  Raspberry  canes.  Currant  and  t!oose- 
berry  bushes.  This,  of  course,  cost  more  money, 
but  when  one  goes  to  the  expense  of  a  good  article, 
it  is  surely  worth  while  to  take  care  of  it.  I  expect 
every  one  of  the  trees  planted  as  I  have  described 
on  this  new  soil  will  not  only  grow,  but  do  well, 
as  the  roots  will  get  a  good  start  in  the  nice 
fibrous  loam,  and  push  into  the  fibrous  turf  under- 
neath. The  work  was  finished  off  by  a  mulching 
of  decayed  manure  over  the  roots. 

I  was  also  asked  recently  to  look  at  some  fruit 
trees  planted  in  an  old  garden.  These  trees  could 
never  be  induced  to  grow  well,  and  they  si^eedily 
showed  signs  of  canker.  They  were  good  trees 
to  start  with,  and  had  been  obtained  from  a  grower 
who  could  be  depended  upon  to  supply  a  good 
article.  I  could  see  at  once  where  the  fault  was. 
The  old  trees  had  gradually  become  worn  out  and 
the  new  ones  were  wanted  to  supply  their  places, 
and  this  was  done  by  carefully  working  up  the 
soil,  manuring  it,  and  planting  the  trees.  I  had 
seen  this  done  before,  and  knew  that  it  would  not 
succeed.  The  onlj'  effectual  way  to  deal  with  a 
case  of  this  kind  is  to  trench  a  border  in  another 
part  of  the  garden.  The  border  may  run  through 
the  part  where  the  trees  had  been  planted,  but  it 
must  be  trenched  up  to  a  good  depth.  It  should 
have  a  dressing  of  decayed  manure  worked  into 
the  top  trench,  and  if  some  fresh  maiden  loam 
from  a  common  can  be  obtained,  some  of  this  may 
also  be  worked  in  with  it ;  at  any  rate,  let  the 
trees  have  some  fresh  loam  around  the  roots  when 
planting.  I  entirely  replanted  a  large  kitchen 
and  fruit  garden  in  this  way  once,  and  nothing 
could  be  done  until  the  soil  was  ^\ell  worked  to 
the  depth  of  18  inches  or  2  feet.  The  old  trees 
were  gradually  cleared  away  as  the  younger  ones 
took  their  jilaces  ;  in  fact,  proper  preparation  of 
the  soil  is  the  foundation  of  all  successful  culture 
of  fruit  trees,  and  when  soils  are  unsuitable,  that 
is  too  light  or  too  heavy,  they  can  be  improved  or 
their  condition  altered  by  the  addition  of  other 
materials.  Light  soils  may  be  inqiroved  by  the 
addition  of  marl  or  some  heavy  clay  loam  added 
and  worked  in.  Heavy  soils  can  be  made  lighter 
by  the  addition  of  wood  ashes  or  burnt  rubbish. 
Lime  also  makes  a  wonderful  improvement  in 
heavy  soils.  I  tried  this  some  five  or  si.x  years  ago 
by  putting  a  good  dressing  of  quicklime  on  one 
portion  of  the  garden  and  leaving  the  other  as  it 
was,  and  the  difference  between  the  two  portions 
was  so  remarkable,  that  I  had  the  entire  garden 
made  alike  by  a  dressing  of  lime  all  over  it.  The 
application  of  manure  to  fruit  trees  is  a  matter  of 
some  importance.  The  tendency  of  roots  is  to  go 
downwards  into  imsuitable  soil;  whereas  the 
object  of  the  cultivator  is  to  keep  them  rather 
near  to  the  surface,  where  they  are  likely  to  obtain 
nourishment.  This  is  done  by  surface-dressings 
a()plied  as  soon  as  the  hot  weather  sets  in.  The 
surface  of  the  ground  should  be  well  stirred  with 
the  hoe  under  the  trees,  not  exactly  to  destroy 
weeds,  but  to  prevent  their  ajipearance,  to  get  "a 
loose  surface  to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches.  The 
surface-dressing  of  manure  applied  around  the 
roots  of  the  trees  not  only  is  a  further  aid  to 
retain  the  moisture  in  the  soil,  but  its  fertilising 
properties  are  washed  down  to^the  roots,  an<l  they 
are  thus  encouraged  to  work  up  nearer  the  sur- 
face. The  above  remarks  apply  with  the  greater 
force  to  trees  ])lanted  where  the  subsoil  is  bad,  as 
it  is  important  that  the  downsvard  tendency  of 
tlu;  roots  should  be  arrested.  Here  also  the  value 
of  the  d waiting  stocks  is  seen.  These  stocks 
have  a  tendency  to  throw  out  many  fibrous  i-oots 
close  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  many  of 
these  I'oots  perish  owing  to  the  sun  drs'ing  up  the 
moisture  from  the  surface  soil  unless  the  manure 
mulching  is  applied.     In  planting   trees  on  these 


stocks  it  is  very  desirable  that  they  should  be 
planted  up  to  the  union  of  the  scion  with  the 
stock,  which  «ill  cause  masses  of  roots  to  issue 
quite  up  to  that  [)Oint.  J.   DorGLAS. 


Humboldt  Nectarine. — This  is  a  magnificent 
Nectarine  viewed  from  all  points,  being  large, 
highly  coloured,  and  of  first-rate  flavour.  It  be- 
longs to  the  yellow-fleshed  section,  and  is  a  seed- 
ling from  Pine-apple.  Three  or  four  years  ago  I 
inserted  several  buds  of  this  varietj-  into  a  shoot 
of  Lord  Napier  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  Roses 
are  budded.  One  of  them  grew  away,  and  has 
now  many  fruit-bearing  shoots.  Last  season  the 
fruit  was  very  fine,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  an  improvement  in  size  has  been  effected  by 
ihe  union.  Where  room  is  limited  and  onlj-a  few 
sorts  can  be  planted,  an  increase  in  varieties  may 
be  secured  by  the  above  plan.  The  experiment, 
however,  is  somewhat  hazardous,  as  if  the  bud 
fails  to  unite,  the  incision  made  with  the  knife  is 
liable  to  gum  and  canker.  At  times,  however, 
many  are  glad  to  resort  to  such  practices. — J. 
Cr.iwford. 

Cherry  Governor  "Wood. — I  quite  agree  with 
all  "  S.  H.  B."  has  said  in  favour  of  the  above  ex- 
cellent Cherry,  with  the  exception  of  the  stock  on 
which  it  should  be  worked,  viz.,  the  Mahaleb. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  above  Cherry  will 
flourish  on  this  stock  for  a  time,  but  how  long  will 
this  last  ?  My  experience  has  been  that  after  six 
or  seven  years  the  trees  begin  to  gum  badly,  the 
spurs  die  rapidl}-,  and  at  the  point  of  union  be- 
tween stock  and  tree  a  kind  of  canker  sets  in  and 
finishes  the  tree  off.  My  opinion  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  trees  of  the  same  variety,  planted 
against  the  same  wall,  but  on  the  common  wild 
Cherry,  have  remained  perfectly  healthy  ;  while 
those  on  the  Mahaleb  have  been  replaced  twice  in 
six  years,  owing  to  their  going  off  in  the  above 
manner.  True,  the  trees  do  not  grow  so  rampantly 
on  the  wild  Cherry,  neither  is  this  desirable. 
What  I  like  to  see  iii  Cherries,  as  in  other  fruit 
trees,  is  moderately  strong  growth,  but  firm  and 
well  ripened.— T.  Arnold,  Cirencester  House. 

I,  like  "  S.  H.  B.,"  have  a  good  word  to 

say  for  this  Cherry.  It  is  quite  the  best  of  the 
early  ripening  varieties.  For  thirteen  years  a  tree 
of  it,  growing  against  a  wall  with  a  western  ex- 
posure, never  once  failed  to  give  a  fuU'crop.  Our 
soil  is  not  the  best  for  Cherry  culture,  being  heavy 
and  therefore  retentive  of  moisture,  and  it  is  only 
by  keeping  the  roots  near  to  the  surface  that  the 
trees  can  be  kept  in  a  satisfactory  condition. — 
E.  M. 

Small  nuts.— I  have  preserved  solely  in  a  paper 
bag,  standing  all  the  winter  in  a  cool  larder,  some 
home  -  grown  Filberts  given  me  last  October. 
They  are  now  (piite  fresh  and  sweet,  having  in  no 
way  shrivelled.  This  shows  that  the  simplest 
methods  are  often  successful  when  elaborate  ones 
fail.  Why  we  do  not  grow  many  more  small  nuts, 
and  especially  the  best  Cobs  and  Filberts,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  understand.  There  seems  to  be  a 
eonimon  impression  that  good  nuts  can  be  grown 
only  in  Kent,  and  on  the  hard  thinning  methods 
there  usually  adopted.  That  is,  however,  an  in- 
correct impression,  as  there  seems  to  be  hardly 
any  soil  that  will  not  grow  nuts.  The  nuts  I 
have  were  grown  on  tall  bushes  that  have  an 
occasional  thinning  and  always  have  their  bases 
kept  quite  free  from  suckers.  Practically,  they 
are  growing  in  a  mixed  border,  being  behind 
dwarf  Apple  and  Pear  trees  intermixed  with 
flowers.  The  trees  fruit  aliundantly  e\ery  year  and 
seem  as  if  they  would  go  on  bearing  indefinitely. 
Perhaps  the  shelter  of  a  tall  row  of  trees  on  the 
east  side  helps  to  set  the  bloom.  When  large 
(luantities  of  really  fine  sweet  nuts  can  be  obtained 
so  readilv,  it  is  strange  that  the  best  Cobs  and 
Filberts "  are  not  nuich  more  widely  planted. 
Th('rr  seems  to  be  a  good  market  for  the  fruit, 
ahliou'di  we  (■iinsinn<' sncli  an  iuunense  quantity 
(if  Spanish  small,  nuts,  Pmliably  there  is  in- 
dill'erence  to  the  culture  of  snuvll  nuts  because 
their  \alue  and  fruitfulness  are  not  yet  fully 
understood. — A.  D. 
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TEA  ROSE  THE  BRIDE. 

The  parent  of  tliis  lovely  Rose,  Catherine  Mer- 
met,  has  cf  late  been  singularly  sportive,  and 
promises  to  give  us  quite  a  little  family,  but  I 
question  if  any  of  them  will  become  more 
popular  or  in  any  way  surpass  The  Bride.  .  It 
originated  in  America  in  1885,  and  is  highly 
valued  in  all  gardens  where  Tea  Roses  are  gi-own. 
It  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  first-rate  either 
under  glass  or  in  the  open  air.  The  more  re- 
cent sports  have  to  compete  with  the  parent,  as 
their  difference  lies  in  subtle  variations  or 
shades  of  one  colour.  The  flowers  of  The  Bride 
ai'e  white  with  just  the  faintest  creamy  tint,  and 
have  all  the  other  high  qualities  of  those  of  the 
parent.  Out  of  doors  it  is  a  sSrong  growing 
kind,   blooming  freely   through     summer     and 


For  fume  time  I  have  noticed  sucli  apparently 
unaccountable  differences,  and  can  only  attribute 
it  to  tlie  fact  that  the  open-air  plants  are  pro- 
pagated by  buds  from  others  which  have  stood 
through  the  winter  \\ithout  protection.  The 
few  which  I  protected  were  the  newer  varietie.s 
which  had  been  propagated  under  glass.  These 
certainly  need  some  slight  aid  towards  with- 
standing a  frost  of  "2(1^  to  30',  particularly  when 
a  keen  wind  is  blowing  at  the  same  time.  I 
often  notice  one  grower  giving  a  tender  or  hardy 
character  to  certain  varieties,  whereas  others 
would  style  them  the  reverse.  May  not  much  of 
this  depend  upon  whether  the  plants  were  pro- 
pagated from  a  hardy  stock  or  not '.'  Also  whether 
they  were  procured  from  grafts  worked  in  heat, 
or  from  buds  which  necessarily  had  to  stand  the 
trial  of  a  first  winter?  I  know,  from  mj*  own 
observations,  that  the  plants  resulting  from  buds 
grown  under  glass  are  not  so  hardy  as  those  of 
the  same  variety  when  procured  from  my  stock 
[ilants    in    the    open     ground.        Niphetos,     for 


\ 


iJose  Tlie  Bride.    Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  photograph  by 
Messrs.  Byrne  &  Co.,  Richmond. 


autumn,  its  flowers  always  of  niatchles.s  form 
and  great  substance,  so  that  they  last  well 
upon  the  plant  or  when  cut.  In  America 
this  Rose  is  grown  by  the  thousand  under  glass, 
and  the  plants  are  entirely  upon  their-  own 
roots.  Tliey  are  struck  early  in  the  year  and 
grown  on  quickly  to  flowering  size  and  strength. 
Ko  doubt  with  us  it  would  succeed  just  as 
well  upon  its  own  roots,  live  longer,  and  thrive 
better.  A.   H. 

ROSE  NOTES. 

A  SHORT  time  after  the  severe  frost  which  ushered 
in  the  new  year  I  looked  over  our  Roses.  Some 
varieties,  as  usual,  have  suffered  more  than  others, 
both  as  plants  and  as  buds  in  a  dormant  state. 
In  an  open  field  with  northern  aspect,  Jladame 
Cusin,  Xavier  Olilio,  and  Celine  Forestier  are  the 
hardest  hit.  Lamanjue  and  also  a  few  small 
plants  of  Cloth  of  (iold  are  scarcely  injured, 
certainly  not  more  than  the  majority  of  recognised 
hardy  kinds.  In  the  field  tlie  jilants  had  abso- 
lutely no  iirotection,  and  I  do  not  see  that  they 
are  worse  than  those  few  which  were  coxered  up. 


example,  is  much  grown  under  glass,  and  pro- 
duces grand  buds  for  working,  but  after  some 
j'ears  of  indoor  culture,  I  am  quite  convinced  the 
constitution  is  by  no  means  so  hardy  .as  that  of 
plants  occupying  a  permanent  position  in  the 
open.  A  few  years  ago,  being  very  short  of 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  I  grafted  all  the  wood  I 
could  secure '  Buds  from  these  grafts  were 
promising  and  went  through  a  hard  winter  fairly 
well,  but  the  resulting  plants  were  much  cut  up 
the  following  winter  when  compared  with  those 
from  buds  grown  out-of-doors. 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  to  many  that  Rose 
buds  i.i  the  dormant  state  should  stand  so  much 
better  than  many  maiden  jilants  of  the  same 
variety.  Let  us  take  Horace  Vernet,  Xavier 
Olibo,  and  Ni[jhetos  for  examples  of  this.  The 
stock  is  hardier  than  the  Rose,  and  when  a  well- 
matured  bud  is  worked  upon  it,  owing  to  its  com- 
paratively dry  position  all  througli  the  winter,  it 
is  by  no  means  so  afl'ected  by  frost  as  a  Rose  bush 
would  be.  In  most  cases  also  it  has  considerable 
jirotection  from  the  top  growth  of  the  stock  it  is 
worked  upon.  1  have  had  serious  losses  among 
maiden  and  older  plants  of  several  varieties,  while 


the  dorm.ant  buds  have  entirely  escaped  injury. 
This  season  Ijuds  are  looking  very  well  so  far. 
Those  upon  dwarf  stocks  were  fortunate  in  the 
dry  time  accompanying  the  late  frost.  It  is  often 
the  practice  to  mulch  with  decayed  manure  late 
in  the  autumn,  presumably  as  a  jirotection  and  to 
enrich  the  .soil  at  the  same  time.  After  some 
years'  e.xperience  I  have  abandoned  this  plan.  Its 
chief  drawback  is  the  retention  of  moisture  around 
the  bud.  This  can  be  no  protection,  rather  the 
reverse,  especially  as  the  tops  of  stocks  were  cut 
aw.ay  to  allow  of  the  manure  being  applied.  Dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  1  liave  noticed  several  beds 
of  Roses  much  crippled  by  the  retention  of  mois- 
ture during  a  periorl  of  frost,  these  two  agents  be- 
ing particularly  harmful  when  combined. 

Now  that  we  may  reasonably  hope  to  have  pa.ssed 
through  the  brunt  of  hard  weather,  it  will  be  a 
good  plan  to  fill  up  all  blanks  m  hicli  were  omitted 
during  the  liusy  ]iart  of  last  autumn.  It  is  often 
stated  in  tlie  cultural  directions  of  Koiie  lists  that 
they  may  "  safely  be  planted  from  November  to 
March."  This  is  veiy  well ;  but  I  would  e-xtend 
the  time  fi-om  October  to  April,  and  refiain  from 
any  jilanting  during  Deeemlier  and  January. 
Either  get  the  jilants  in  sufficiently  early  to  .secure 
a  little  benefit  from  the  ] la.st  summer's  wai-mth,  or 
else  delay  until  new  roots  are  ready  to  move  with 
the  fast  a()proacliiiig  spring.  In  sining-planting 
it  is  advi.sable  to  mix  a  compost  of  a  light  and 
porous  nature,  and  place  a  little  of  tliis  around  the 
roots  when  ijlanting.  A  very  little  %\ill  suffice, 
and  often  ensures  success  which  would  not 
have  been  realised  had  cold,  wet  soil  been  placed 
into  direct  contact  with  the  roots.  This  coni])ost 
is  congenial  to  the  formation  of  new  roots,  and 
prevents  the  soil  from  caking  around  the  older 
ones,  a  state  of  things  which  frequently  occurs  in 
spring-planting  unless  great  care  be  taken  to 
choose  a  favourable  time  for  the  operation.  Such 
times  are  very  few  and  far  between  until  later  in 
the  season,  and  are  then  needed  for  so  much  work 
that  I  earnestly  advise  the  use  of  a  little  jwrous 
compost,  when  the  Roses  may  be  advantageously 
planted  even  though  the  soil  be  rather  wet. 

Where  protection  has  been  applied  in  a  lavish 
manner,  the  bulk  of  it  had  far  better  be  removed 
now.  It  is  one  thing  to  protect  during  weather 
of  exce|)tional  severity,  and  quite  another  to  .still 
afford  the  same  when  only  a  normal  cold  exists. 
In  the  first  ease  we  encourage  |)remature  growth, 
and  this  is  almost  certain  to  suH'er  later  on.  Even 
if  the  j'oung  grow'ths  do  not  exhibit  signs  of  frost, 
the  resulting  blooms  generally  receive  sufficient 
check  to  cause  them  to  open  into  any  lint  perfect 
specimens.  Earliness  is  not  wanted  now  ;  this  will 
come  fast  enough  during  April  and  Jlay  ;  in  fact, 
the  growth  of  Roses  is  a])t  to  be  finite  fi  rward 
enough  for  our  very  uncertain  spring  and  early 
summer. 

Since  I  began  these  notes  we  have  had  a  shaip 
frost  of  15°,  but  there  being  scarcely  any  wind  no 
barm  accrued  even  to  tho^e  few  plants  which 
had  been  amply  protected  earlier.  On  cutting 
the  wood  of  those'  kinds  which  felt  the  efiects  of 
the  winter  most,  I  do  not  find  so  much  brown  and 
frost-bitten  ])ith  as  usual  after  a  spell  of  such  cold 
weather.  This  is  probably  owing  to  tlie  grand 
ripening  most  Roses  experienced,  and  which  cer- 
tainly had  much  to  do  with  the  sati.sfactoi^-  ap- 
pearance they  now  present. 

Under  glass  the  Rinses  are  looking  1  etter  than 
usual,  and  those  which  were  al'owtd  to  come 
on  steadily  will  soon  be  in  fi  11  b!oain.  There  is  a 
vast  difl'eience  between  the  qualty  of  blooni.s 
when  grown  steadily  and  thtse  upon  p.'a  its  which 
have  been  hurried.  A  steady  .'-tarl  will  induce 
many  eyes  to  break  from  old  and  a))]  aiintly  worn 
out  wood  ;  these  would  not  pu.-h  out  lad  the 
plants  been  hurried.  /\  ftout  growth  until  the 
shoots  are  some  9  inches  long  will  ensure  good 
and  heavy  lilooms  even  if  the  tem|)erature  is  con- 
sideralily  increased  after  this  stage  is  reached. 
Nature  affords  us  a  good  example  in  this  direc- 
tion, the  middle  of  .hine  usually  developing  the 
growth  Mitli  astonisliing  rapidity  after  it  has  at- 
ained  the  length  specified.  R. 
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FORCING  HYBRID  PERPETUAL  ROSES. 

At  almost  any  season  of  the  year  the  Rose  is 
welcome,  particularly  so  when  the  earliest 
blooms  of  such  as  have  been  forced  into  flower 
make  their  appearance.  At  such  a  time  they 
are  always  eagerly  sought  after,  and  in  our 
leading  markets  realise  good  prices.  In  some 
instances  even  extortionate  sums  are  asked  for 
the  best  coloured  and  finely  shaped  flowers.  No 
rough-and-ready  treatnu^nt  will  result  in  what 
is  known  in  Covent  Garden  JIarket  as  good 
i-ed  Roses,  for  to  get  these  in  perfection  a  some- 
what long  season  of  care  will  have  been  neces- 
sary, and  anyone  producing  blooms  of  the  highest 
order  may  well  regard  them  with  satisfaction 
and  pi-ide.  Not  that  forced  Roses  are  a  rarity 
by  any  means,  for  in  the  early  months  of  the 
year  they  find  their  way  into  Covent  Garden  in 
consideraljle  numbers,  l)ut  the  r.imarkable  point 
is  how  very  few  of  the  whole  really  deserve 
to  be  called  first  class.  They  may  be  all 
that  is  needed  in  point  of  shape,  but  tlie  colour 
is  invariably  wanting  ;  therefore  they  lack  the 
one  point  whicli  is  prized  above  all  else.  No- 
thing in  forced  flowers  can  equal  the  glowing 
scarlet  of  a  General  Jacqueminot  when  in  good 
form,  and  no  Rose  of  the  myriads  that  have  been 
raised  has  attained  to  such  universal  popularity 
as  this  one  for  forcing. 

There  are  no  doul>t  many  at  the  present  time 
who  are  forcing  Roses  on  a  large  or  snuill  scale, 
so  that  a  few  remarks  imy  not  be  out  of  place. 
In  more  tlian  one  direction  since  the  year  began 
liave  I  already  lieard  whispers  among  old 
growers  of  Roses  on  a  large  scale  that  the 
"reiis"  are  not  coming  away  so  freely  as 
usual,  and  by  no  means  so  sturdy  and  strong  as 
was  jirophesied  after  the  long-continued  heat  of 
last  year,  which  it  was  thought  would  have  so 
thoroughly  ripened  the  wood,  that  every  bit  of 
any  ?;ize  woukl  produce  flowers.  But  it  is  not  so, 
for  the  gi-owtlis  are  nmch  more  puny  than 
usual,  and  buds  are  apparent  on  quite  small 
shoots  of  barely  sufficient  length  for  cutting 
with  the  flower.  It  is  quite  probable,  there- 
fore, that  the  excessive  heat  to  which  the 
plants  were  subjected  when  taken  from  the 
houses  last  spring  was  too  much  for  them. 
Some  jjlants  tbat  I  saw  in  a  neighbour's  garden 
had  the  appearance  of  being  scorched,  and  if 
these  were  not  well  supplied  with  moisture  at 
the  root,  such  may  have  lieen  the  case.  Of 
course,  there  are  in  most  private  gardens  plenty 
of  pits  and  frames  in  which  such  things  may  be 
gradually  hardened  ofl'  previous  to  full  expo- 
sure, but  witli  the  grower  for  market  who  hiis 
probably  to  deal  with  his  thousands  of  plants 
such  accommodation  would  be  a  serious  item. 
I  believe  a  great  deal  <jf  in^u:y  was  done  to  the 
roots— wlii;h  at  the  time  to  v.hich  I  refer  were 
extrc'.nely  active,  these  being  either  scorched 
or  mat.rially  damaged  by  the  excessive  sun 
heat  striking  the  sides  of  the  pots,  and  if,  as  I 
surmise,  this  was  so,  it  would  tend  to  crii)plethe 
grow",  li,  a  temporary  cessation,  so  to  speak,  that 
wojld  be  felt  in  the  time  to  come.  1  found 
with  my  own  plants  that  the  pots  were  exceed- 
iugly  hot,  particularly  those  on  the  outer  sides 
facing  the  sum,  and  I  took  immediate  stei)S  to 
rcnijdy  the  evil  I  felt  sure  it  would  cause. 
Witliout  delay  I  cooled  the  pots  by  watering 
rou:id  them,  an<l  tlien  placed  boards  on  edge 
against  them  to  jirevent  it  in  future,  and  I  shall 
not  fail  to  put  this  into  use  on  any  occasion 
wluch  nuiy  arise.  I'luuging  the  [iota  would,  of 
course,  meet  the  case,  as  would  also  the  placing 
of  long  litter,  Uracken,  or  leaves  where  these 
are  plentiful,  between  the  rows  of  pots.  Of 
this  1  am  assured  that  som>!  such  jirotection  is 
no'jded,  and  all  the  labour  that  is  entailed  will 
bj  more  than  rej)aid  in  the  future  conduct  of 


the  jilants.  If  through  any  such  cause  a.s  I 
have  stated  the  present  growths  are  Jiuny  and 
weak,  we  not  only  lose  in  the  crop  of  the  cur- 
rent year,  but  we  have  to  be  satisfied  with 
weaker  wood  for  next  season  also,  and 
weaker  wood  means  alscj  weaker  buds  to  prune 
to.  It  must  be  either  this,  or  the  grower  must 
aeloj)t  the  alternative  and  prune  hai-d  back  into 
old  wood,  and  many  good  growers  do  not  care 
to  do  this  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoiiled. 

One  of  the  most  essential  points  in  the  pro- 
duction of  well-formed  buds  and  highly  col- 
oured flowers  is  a  steady  uniform  temperature. 
Where  Roses  with  red  Howers  are  forced  under 
glass,  the  .skill  and  judgment  of  those  in  charge 
will  receive  a  good  test,  for  a  good  deal  has  to 
be  done  in  anticipation.  This  is  esi)ecially  so 
with  regard  to  the  fires,  which  slioid<l  be  regu- 
lated according  to  the  weathei-.  I  have  come 
to  regard  anthracite  coal  as  one  of  the  best  aids 
in  the  forcing  of  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses  ;  the 
lieat  is  so  steady  and  uniform  and  over  such 
an  extended  period  as  to  render  it  most  hel|)- 
ful,  while  a  very  small  quantity  will  suttice  to 
carry  through  the  day.  The  best  temperature 
lor  starting  tliese  Roses  is  40°  to  4.5%  allowing 
air  freely  if  weather  be  not  severe,  for  the  more 
slowly  the  break  is  made  and  the  steadier  the 
growth  till  the  bud  is  apparent,  the  greater  the 
chances  of  success.  When  the  buds  are  in  sight 
an  increased  temperature  of  5°  may  be  given. 
With  a  long  season  of  slow  growth  will  be 
had  comparatively  firm  wood,  and  with 
this  should  come  good  flowers.  Ventilation  is 
also  important,  liaving  due  regard  to  the  state 
of  the  weather  outside.  A  light,  buoyant  at- 
mosphere should  be  aimed  at  rather  than  the 
opposite,  and  to  assist  in  this,  use  no  more 
water  than  is  needed  for  the  plants,  damping 
down  being  very  rarely  required  among  the 
early  liatches,  and  in  no  considerable  degree  at 
any  time.  No  matter  what  the  precautionary 
measiu'es  may  have  been,  green-fly  will  cer- 
tainly put  in  its  appearance  when  the  buds  first 
begin  to  push  forth,  and  he  is  prudent  who  at 
once  takes  steps  to  eradicate  this  pest,  which,  if 
allowed  to  gain  a  footing,  will  take  a  good  deal 
of  clearing  ofl'  by-and-by  ;  not  because  the  fly 
ismore  difficult  to  kill ,  but  because  the  Roses 
are  exceedingly  tender  and  very  easily  injured. 
It  is  much  the  wisest  plan  to  fumigate  to  keep 
green  fly  away  than  have  to  clear  it  out  when 
present  in  lumdreds.  Sunlight  ami  sun-heat 
are  very  iuqjortant  and  produce  a  markeil  effect 
on  the  jdants.  E.   J. 


PRUNING  ROSES. 
Tins  mostim|)ortant  operation  will  soon  be  neces- 
sary if  one  is  to  secure  good  results.  Owing  to 
the  present  mild  weather  many  of  the  buds  are 
already  on  the  move.  This  frequently  leads  some 
growers  to  prune  too  early,  the  di.sasticius  ell'eets 
of  which  are  seen  during  the  latter  part  of 
April  and  May.  As  a  rule,  it  seems  to  me  that 
Roses  start  into  growth  a  month  or  so  earlier 
than  our  native  Briers  ;  consei|uently  they  are 
oft.en  much  afi'ected  by  late  spring  frosts.  Almo.st 
•all  of  the  species  from  which  our  best  varieties 
have  been  derived  come  from  warm  countries,  and 
they  have  evidcsitly  ictained  their  early  growing 
characteristics  in  spite  of  numerous  crossings  and 
many  decades  of  our  British  (climate.  Under 
glass  we  can  get  the  full  benefit  of  this  early 
tendency.  Any  check  to  gro\vth,  no  matter  from 
what  cau.se,  is  exceedingly  harmful  to  Roses. 
For  this  reason  we  should  be  cautious  not  to  |)rune 
prematurely,  and  so  (Mwourage  the  remaining  ey<s 
into  too  early  growth.  That  pinning  does  this 
mast  be  obvious.  It  naturally  ennlines  the  whole 
of  the  rising  sap  to  the  few  eyes  remaining  upon 
the  plant,  the  result  being  an  even  more  forward 
growth   than  woukl  otherwise  have  taken  place. 


When  pruning  is  delaj-ed,  we  only  get  early 
growth  upon  the  extremities  of  the  shoots,  and 
this  can  be  removed  without  any  appreciable  in- 
jury to  the  plant.  It  acts  .as  a  cheek  to  the  more 
valuable  eyes  lower  do«n  on  the  wood,  and  even 
in  the  case  of  those  vigorous  growers  intended  for 
pegging  down  it  is  well  to  have  this  slight  outlet 
for  the  somewhat  premature  activity.  When  the 
points  of  growth  are  removed,  the  ej'es  upon  the 
same  shoot  will  break  more  uniformly,  and  as  they 
will  Ijuist  into  growth  sutficientlj'  late  to  come  on 
without  any  check,  except  during  an  unusually 
cold  and  late  spring,  we  avoid  much  of  the  dis- 
appointment accruing  from  a  crop  of  blooms 
which  have  been  pinched  by  frost.  This  is  the 
chief  cause  of  the  green -centred  flowers  against 
which  so  many  complaints  are  made  almost  every 
year.  Some  varieties  are  much  earlier  than 
others,  and  the  same  is  noticed  whether  they  be 
grown  in  the  oijen  or  under  glass.  Pauline  La- 
bonte  is  an  example  of  this.  In  a  house  under 
cpiite  cool  treatment  I  now  have  this  variety  with 
growth  sufficiently  long  to  show  its  flower-buds. 
I  notice  that  the  plants  are  afl'eeted  by  the 
cold  morning  we  had  about  a  fortnight  back, 
when  frost  of  13°  was  enough  to  give  them  a  se- 
vere check  even  under  cover.  In  the  open  this  is 
one  of  our  earliest  Teas,  and  seldom  finishes  its 
first  blooms  satisfactorily. 

My  object  in  giving  a  few  notes  upon  |)runing 
is  chiefly  to  warn  against  premature  pruning, 
simply  because  many  varieties  may  soon  bo 
making  considerable  growth.  I  look  iq  on  the 
latter  as  a  safeguard  rather  than  any  serious 
detriment  to  the  plant.  More  than  once  our 
Roses  have  not  been  pruned  until  this  growth  at 
the  ]ioiiits  of  the  shoots  was  sutticiently  advanced 
for  one  to  feel,  if  not  see,  the  bloom  buds.  The  out 
maj'  bleed  a  little,  it  is  true,  but  this  is  far  better 
than  a  quantity  of  healthy  growth  being  formed 
before  we  are  tolerably  safe  from  frosts  of  several 
degrees.  Last  spring  we  had  more  than  one  of 
these  after  I  had  cut  our  first  blooms  from  the 
open,  and  I  attributed  the  general  failure  of  our 
early  crop  quite  as  much  to  the  late  frosts  as  to 
the  drought.  Indeed,  we  had  scarcely  felt  the 
effects  of  the  latter  before  the  first  crop  of  bloom 
was  over. 

During  the  past  week  I  saw  an  amateur  friend 
very  busy  among  his  Roses.  He  had  iirotected 
them  so  carefully,  that  they  were  more  forward 
than  an\»  I  ha\e  seen.  Owing  to  this,  he  had 
pruned  them  under  the  impression  that  the  sap 
being  so  actis'e,  they  would  derive  inuuli  harm 
from  bleeding  later  on  if  the  operation  was 
delayed.  This  was  at  the  end  of  January.  I 
should  not  have  hesitated  to  leave  those  plants 
fully  six  weeks  longer  before  using  the  knife. 
Over-protection,  and  allowing  any  covering  mate- 
rial to  remain  upon  the  plants  while  frost  is  not 
with  us,  causes  much  i>rematiire  gro'wth.  Dates 
for  jiruniiig  are  largely  dependent  upon  the 
locality,  season,  and  the  class  of  Rose  to 
be  pruned.  I  never  prune  before  March.  In 
warm  localities  this  is  early  enough,  while  in 
the  north  arid  noith  midlands  1  consider  the 
end  of  March  the  earliest  date.  Although 
Teas  and  Chinas  conimcnce  grow  th  much  earlier 
than  the  majority  of  Hybrid  Perpetiials,  it  is  as 
well  to  prune  them  a  week  or  ten  days  later  than 
those  of  the  latter  class.  They  start  into  growth 
very  ra]>iLlly  and  soon  make  up  for  lost  time. 
Six  weeks  of  open  and  suitable  weather  will  do 
wondeis  in  the  developing  of  new  growth, 
and  an  imcheeked  advance  invariably  jiro- 
dnces  the  best  blooms.  An  excellent  general 
rule  is  to  prune  the  plant  in  opposition  to 
its  growth.  For  exami)le,  the  stronger  the 
growth,  the  less  it  should  be  jirmied,  and 
rUr  nrsii.  \\'ith  climbers  upon  a  wall  wc  need 
to  retain  as  much  of  tlie  growth  made  the 
previous  year  as  we  po.s.sibly  can,  cutting  away 
the  older  wood  to  make  rocun  for  this.  In  many 
cases  the  giowths  whii^li  are  produced  in  the  form 
of  laterals  u|)on  the  wood  after  it  has  bloomed  do 
not  get  cut  away  until  the  general  nailing  and 
pruning  have  been  done  in  spring.  Sometimes 
this  is  because  of  other  pressing  work:  at  others 
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from  ignorance  or  reluctanoy  to  cut  away  hfalthy 
foliage,  «hieh  lias  a  jileasing  appearance  during 
the  summer  and  autumn.  But  if  we  are  to  reap  a 
grand  crop  of  bloom  tlie  following  season  there  is 
great  advantage  from  summer  ]iruning.  We  thus 
direct  the  full  energies  of  our  plant  into  the  most 
valuable  wood  for  the  succeeding  spruig,  and 
admit  more  light  and  air  to  the  same,  a  consider- 
able factor  in  the  efficient  ripening  of  the  long 
rods,  especially  those  of  the  Tea-scented  and 
Noisette  divisions.  Strong  growers  of  the  other 
classes  are  equally  benefited  by  a  similar  course 
of  summer  pruning.  The  ajiparent  waste  of  cut- 
ting away  a  considerable  C|uantity  of  growing 
wood  often  stops  the  inexperienced  from  car-rj'iiig 
out  this  practice  ;  consequently  a  large  portion  of 
the  plant's  energies  has  become  misdirected  into 
wood  that  will  be  severely  thinned  later  on.  We 
do  not  derive  any  material  good  from  the  wood 
which  has  once  Howered,  as  it  seldom  produces 
any  more  blooms.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  above  apijlies  solely  to  Roses  which  come 
under  the  head  of  extra  vigorous  growers,  the 
free-growing  varieties,  such  as  Marie  van  Houtte, 
Anna  Ollivier,  (ieneral  Jacqueminot,  and  La 
France,  blooming  in  succession  from  the  same 
shoots.  To  a  certain  extent  summeri)runing  is 
useful  among  these,  and  should  consist  in  cutting 
back  the  shoot  after  the  flower  is  past.  When  cut- 
ting Roses  for  decoration  amateurs  often  neg- 
lect to  secure  them  with  stalks  of  sufhcient 
length  to  show  their  beauty  to  the  best  advantage. 
They  do  not  like  to  cut  the  wood  of  their  i^lants. 
Not  only  would  a  stalk  of  greater  length  be  mure 
serviceable,  but  it  would  serve  to  bring  the  plants 
into  a  better  and  rather  more  compact  shape.  All 
of  the  Rose  growths,  both  early  and  late,  are  apt 
to  start  more  freely  and  vigorously  from  terminal 
eyes  upon  any  shoot,  and  when  a  shoot  of  "2  feet 
or  so  is  left  upon  the  |)lant  during  the  cutting  of 
two  or  three  distinct  crops  of  bloom,  we  naturally 
get  an  extended  bush.  Unfortunately,  this  can- 
not be  brought  back  to  the  desired  dimensions 
without  .sacrificing  a  lot  of  valuable  wood.  Had 
we  cut  longer  stalks  '<r  trimmed  the  shoot  back 
a  trifle  after  the  bloom  was  past  its  beauty,  much 
of  the  waste  of  spring-pruning  would  have  been 
avoided  and  a  better  deeorati%'e  value  secured  at 
the  same  time. 

We  now  come  to  those  Roses  which  may  be 
classed  as  robust,  or  moderate  growers.  At  first 
sight  these  terms  seem  at  variance,  but  what  are 
called  robust  by  some,  are  st3'led  moderate  by 
others.  Take  Etienne  Levet  as  an  example  of 
robust  growth.  The  growth  of  this  variety  is 
short  and  stout.  We  find  much  of  the  same 
character  in  Lad}'  Mary  Fitzwilliara,  and  yet 
both  are  frecpiently  called  moderate  growers. 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  and  Cleopatra  are  repre- 
sentatives  of  what  I  should  call  moderate  growers. 
Both,  however,  neei.1  the  same  class  of  pruning, 
viz.,  cutting  back  to  the  last  two  or  three  .sound 
eyes  upon  each  shoot.  There  are  a  few  kinds 
which  come  midway  betw'een  these  and  those  of 
which  Marie  van  Houtte  has  been  cited  as  an 
example.  I  allude  to  Perle  des  Jardins,  Sunset, 
Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon,  and  similar  warieties. 
These  have  a  great  tendency  to  produce  a  stout 
shoot  either  from  the  Ijase  or  from  one  side  of  the 
plant.  If  this  is  well  matured  in  the  autunm 
and  has  passed  through  the  winter  safely,  I  would 
leave  it  almost  full  length.  We  thus  secure  a 
fair  number  of  blooms  and  encom-age  the  future 
breaks  to  develop  upon  some  otiier  part  of  the 
plant.  Unless  a  little  care  be  taken,  tliese  varie- 
ties soon  become  altogether  out  of  shape  and 
contour,  all  the  strength  of  tlie  plant  being  used 
up  by  the  more  vigorous  branches.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  ni.t  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  these 
stronger  breaks  are  ])ractically  the  life  of  such 
varieties  and  produce  the  grandest  Ijlooms. 

RirxiEwooD. 


and  a  certain  bloomer,  producing  plenty  of  bright 
]}ink  flowers.  I  have  grown  it  for  five  years  witli 
little  )iruning,  and  have  found  it  very  satisfactory. 
— T.  J.  We.wer,  Crouch  End. 


Flower   Garden. 


-enriched  kitchen  garden  mould 
piece   of  instruction  to  Herr  Max 


The  Rose  in  suburban  gardens  (p.  Kl).— 
A  Ro.se  rarely  to  lie  found  in  catalogues,  yet  one 
of  the  be^t  for  a  suburban  garden,  in  my  experi- 
ence, is  Paul  Verdier.     It  is  hardy,  free-growing. 


SNOWDROPS. 

To  THE  Editor  or  The  G.^rhen. 

Sir,  —  I  venture  to  send  you  a  collection  of 
Snowdrops,  which    I  think   is  a  very  interest- 
ing one.     I  liave  no   liesitation  in  saying  tlii.s, 
because   more  than  half  of  it  is  owing  to  the 
skill  and  devotion  of  our  Snowdrop  specialist  at 
She]itoii  Mallet.     I   allude,  of   course,   to  Mr, 
Allen.     It  came  to  nie  in  tliis  wise.     Some  two 
or  three  years   ago  Mr.  Allen  wrote  to  me  and 
said  tliat  his  collection  was  very  seriously  suti'er- 
ing  from  ,Suowdi'cp[i  fungus,  and  he  was  in  some 
danger  ipf  lo.siug  his  bulbs.      He  added  that  ho 
would  forward  some  of  them  to  me  at  once  if  I 
was  not  afraid  of  the  risk  they  miglit  liring  with 
them.     As  I  have  to  do  with  a  garden  whicli  is 
Hooded  with  sunshine  when  any  sunshine  is  to 
be  had  at  all,  and  which,  moreover,  is  placed  at 
a  good  elevation  and  far  above  the  mists  which 
sometimes  hang  about  Ryde,  I  thought  I  might 
disregard    the    fnngns  scare  and  hope  for  the 
best.     Blr.   Allen  then    veiy  kindly  sent  lue  a 
very  fine  selection  of  the  best  Snowdrops  he 
had  in  his  possession,  and  on  which  he  had  been 
working  for  a  very  long  time.     I  felt  it  to  be  a 
great  responsibility  at  the  time,  for,  on  the  one 
hand,  these  jirecious  bulbs  might  be  Io.st  to  the 
world  through  my  mistake.s  ;  oi',  on  the  other 
hand,  I  might  some  day  have  a  Snowdrop  feast 
here  of  the  most  beautiful  character.     But  one 
cannot  do  better  than  one's  best,  and  though  I 
have  lost  some  few  entii-elj',  at  least  seven  or 
eight  times  the  number  have  quite  come  round, 
and  are  now  very  happy  indeed  with  me.     I 
cannot  tell  if  the   misadventures  are  owing  to 
the  condition  the  Snowdrops  were  in  when  they 
came  into  my  hands,  or  if  they  have  resented 
what  has  been  done  for  them  here.     It  is  only 
right  for  me  to  say  that  though  Mr.  Allen  was 
rather  afraid  that  the    Suowdroj)    fungus  was 
making  headway  in  his  garden,  I  did  not  see  so 
many  ti-aces  of  it  in  the  present  I  had  from  him 
as   1  expected  would  be  the  case,  hat  it  would 
only  have  been  like  him  to  send  nie  of  the  best 
he  liad.     Those  I  have  lost  were  called  Merlin, 
Valentine,  one  fi'om  Corfu,  and  a  fourth   which 
I  very  much   I'egret,   because  it  came    with    a 
special  commendation  to  me  from  Mr.    Allen, 
viz.,  nivalis   totus  albus  ;  he  especially  told  me 
that  this  was  a  very  pretty  Snowdrop.  The  names 
of  Mr.  Allen's  Snowdrtips,  and  of  which  I  send 
you  specimens,  are  as  follows  :  Fascination, Cath- 
cai'ti,  Aurora,  Galattva,  Cupiil,   Paris,  Claudia, 
Magnet,  Anacreon,  Titania,  Clown,  Majestic  (I 
have  not  a  good  specimen  (jf  this  to  send   to- 
day).   Van    Uiiuttei,    Robin   and   some  others 
whicli   I  cannot  look  up  just  now,  but  I  think 
you    will  admire    tliem    very   much;    they  are 
the  result  of   most  careful    elimination  over   a 
long  term  of  years,  and  Mr.  Allen  has  an  eye  for 
tlie  most  beautiful  forms,  anil  knows  how  to 
discriminate.     In  some  one  or  two  instances  I 
think  the  names  lie  has  given   to  them   hardly 
do  justice  to  his  protegt'es.     It  may  jierhaiis  be 
as  well  to  say  here  that  in 
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of  Snowdrops  the  same  sort  of  soil  docs 
not  suit  them  all  alike.  1  divide  them  into 
three  classes  on  this  head.  The  lirst,  which  is 
perhaps  best  reiir''Sciited  by  (ialauthus  Fosteri, 


likes  old,    weli 
(I  owe  that 

Leichtlin,  and  it  is  certainly  useful)  ;  a  second, 
of  which   lutescens   or  flavcsccns   may   be  the 
type,  does  best  in  very  light  soil  in  which  there 
is  a  large  admixture  of  sand  ;  and  for  the  rest, 
which  comprises  the  largest  number  of  all,  and 
most  of  thiise  which  came  from  Shepton  Mallet, 
I  use  burnt  earth  from  the  brick-kiln,  and  it 
answers   very  well.     It  has  a  kind  of  unctuous 
consistency,  which  some  Suowdrojis  like.     Be- 
yond everything,  h.owever,  to  whicli  I  trusted 
for  tlie  battle  with  tiiiigus  was  the  use  of  Mr. 
Wood's  glasses  in  summer-time.     It  did  look 
rather  abstird  in  see  Snowdrops   in  multitude 
under  glass  in   the  summer,   or   rather  to  see 
where  they  were  sup]iosed  to  be,  for  of  course 
only   the   gla.sses   were  visible;    but   my    idea, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  is  that  bulbs  of  many 
■sorts   sull'er   in   tliis   country    when    they    are 
<lormaut  from  rain  beyond  everything  else,  and 
that  this  must  be  guarded  against.       The   per- 
centage that  has  been  saved  is  a    proof   that 
this  method  does  no  harm  at  all ;  and  does  it 
not  stand  to  reason  that   a  (lower   which   has 
been  accustomed  to  the  wa3's  of    Asia  Minor 
or  some  island  in  the  Mediterranean  should  feel 
very  much  flustered  by  drip,  drip,   drip  iu  the 
month   of  .Jul.y,  and,  it   may   be,    August  tool 
At  any   rate,  here  these   Snowdrops  are,  and 
Mr.   Allen    can    have    part     Oi-    all    of    them 
back    again,    save   the    unfortunates     I     have 
named,    which    are     lost   ti    me,    whensoever 
he  likes.     They  are  not  yet  extinct.     It  is  no- 
thing more  nor  less  than  liis  kindness  deserves, 
for  the  world  wcuild   be   richer  if  Mr.  Allen's 
character   for    lib-rality   could    be    multiplied 
among  us  with  as  much  certainty  and  ease  as 
his  Snowdrops  are  increased.     I  should  advise 
you  to  noiice  G.  Alleni,  to  which  specific  honour 
has  been  accorded  by  Mr.  Baker.     My  wife  of 
her   own   accord  noticed  its  fragrance  at  once 
when  she  was  packing  tlie  liox  for  nie,  and  its 
foliage  is  ample  and  broad   beyond  that  of  all 
others.     I  have  sent  you  very  poor  specimens  of 
(!.  Fosteri,  because  the  best  li.-ive  gone  by.     It 
began  to  blossom  in  this  garden  before  the  old 
year  was  out,  and  it  seems  to  me  to  be  the  most 
varialile   of    all   Snowdropis  ;    but   where  it  has 
been  left  ahjne  for  several  years,  and  especially 
if  it  is  grown  iu  rather  rich  kitchen  garden  soil, 
I  do  not  think  it  will  belie  the  character  it  has 
acquired.     I  can  see  no  diti'erence  at  all  lietween 
G.   lutescens  and   G.    flavescens,   but  doubtless 
there  is  one,  or  they  would  not  be  distinguished 
botanieally.     Of   Mr.   Allen's  seedlings,  I  like 
Galatiea  and  Charmer  among  the  best,  but,  un- 
fortunately, I  have  not  any  of  the  latter  to  send 
you   to-day.     If    you   were   to   see   clumps    of 
these    two    Snowdrops    growing    as    they   are 
growing  here,  you  wiiuld  acknowledge  at  once 
the  appropriateness  of  the  latter  name.   And  one 
thing  more  should  be  noticed  about  these  Sliei)- 
tc5n  Mallet  flowers,  fcu-  it  is  very  important  in- 
deed.   Mr.  Alien  has  prolonged  the  Snowdrop 
season  very  materially.     I   have   several    Iicre 
which,  of  course,  I  cannot  send  to  you  now,  for 
they  are  only  just  leaving  the  ground,  but  which 
rejoice  in  such  names  as  Lazybimes,  Afterglow, 
itc.     These    will    cany  Snowdrops    on    till  the 
spring  is  advanced  ;  indeed,  for  .six  months  in 
the  year  one  never  need   be  without  these  de- 
lightful flowers.     Their  conr.se  shoidd  begin  in 
the   autumn  with  (i.     octobrensis   or    G.    cor- 
cyreiisis,    or     a     new     one    whicli     has    come 
from  Albania,   and   it   will   not   be   over   long 
before   Narcissi   have   had  the  most    of    their 
run.     You  will  be  sure  to  notice  some  desiralile 
Siiowdroj  s   iu   my    box,    to    whii.-h    the  names 
Cassaba   and    Aidin    are    attached.     They    are 
recent   acquisitions   and   have   hardly   ha<l  time 
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to  get  -well  hold  of  the  ground,  but  they 
are  very  good,  aud  it  is  very  kind  of  Mr. 
Whittall  to  send  these  and  so  many  other  good 
things  to  us.  H.  Ewb.ock.. 

St.  John's,  Bydc,  Ide  of  Wicjlt. 

P.S. — I  have  not  written  out  the  names  of 
all  the  species  and  varieties  ssnt  to  you,  but 
there  are  about  forty  in  all. 


Hardiness  of  Calocliorti. — Our  bulbs  were 
planted  at  the  end  of  November  in  a  large  raised 
bed,  and  covered  with  Reeds  to  check  excessive 
molsiure.  In  a  month's  time  many  were  2  inches 
above  ground,  and  they  have  all  stood  the  extreme 
frosts  of  a  month  ago  without  any  damage,  and 
owing  to  the  mild  weather  are  now  growing  fast. 
—  Wallace  &  Co.,  Colchenler. 

Snowdrops  on  Grass. — We  have  tlioiisands 
of  (Jalaiithus  nivalis  growing  on  the  (irass  in  an 
old  disused  orchard,  at  tlie  foot  of  Quick  hedge?, 
and  in  banks  in  the  woods,  and  most  beautiful 
they  are.  Instead  of  removing  the  turf  to  make 
new  plantations,  I  make  holes  in  tlie  Grass  from 
4  inches  to  6  inches  deep  and  1  foot  apart  with  a 
stout  iron  bar,  such  as  shepherds  use  in  pitching 
the  hurdles  for  the  sheep-folds.  Each  hole  is  three 
parts  filled  with  a  mixture  of  old  potting  soil,  de- 
cayed leaves,  and  vegetable  refuse.  A  bulb  is 
planted  in  each  hole,  filling  it  np  with  the  com- 
post. By  adopting  this  plan  time  is  saved,  and 
the  bulbs  have  the  benefit  of  the  additional  soil. 
— E.  M. 

Crocus  sativus  Pallasi  is  not  very  distinct 
from  the  type,  so  far  as  tlie  flower  goes,  but  the 
leafage  appears  more  robust.  At  present  the 
grass  is  a  wavy  mass  (juite  0  inches  high,  and  it 
occurs  to  me  that  it  would  be  excellent  for  plant- 
ing thinly  as  a  carpet  for  other  kinds  of  early- 
flowering  Croci  whose  leaves  as  a  rule  do  not 
appear  until  later.  The  rich  orange  C.  Aucheri 
makesa  fine  patch  of  colour,  andso  does  the  equally 
rich  C.  vitellinus,  whose  flowers,  very  small  and 
tapering,  are  produced  in  great  abundance.  Tlie 
richly  coloured  black-feathered  C.  susianus  is 
beginning  to  iiiake  a  brave  show.  The  pure  un- 
spotted white  C.  dalmaticus,  the  delicately-tinted 
C.  Weldeni,  tlie  dark  feathered  obesus  and  prettj' 
biflorus  are  in  full  flower.  I  think  the  finest  of 
all  is  C.  Imperati  longillorus,  nearly  twice  the 
size  of  the  type.  Some  of  the  flowers  have  no 
feathering  on  the  outer  .segments,  .and  in  some 
the  inner  divisions  are  rich  purple. — T.  Smith. 

Androsace  lanug'inosa. — The  recent  corre- 
spondence in  The  (Garden  concerning  this  hand- 
some ])lant  j)roves  clearly  liow  variable  are  the 
caprices  of  certain  plants,  and  how  unaccount- 
able is  often  the  fact  of  their  luxuriating  in  one 
locality  while  utterly  refusing  to  grow  in  another. 
Surely  there  can  be  no  two  statements  apparently 
more  opposed  to  each  other  than  that  on  p.  527,  last 
vol.,  and  that  on  p.  2.),  present  volume.  On  the  for- 
mer page  Mr.  Soltau-Symonsin  some  remarks  con- 
cerning the  illustration  of  the  plant  in  his  garden 
says  :  "  There  is  no  Androsace  more  easily  grown 
and  none  more  lovely  for  a  rock  work."  On  the 
latter  page  no  less  an  authority  than  Mr.  Wood 
writes:  "Noi)lantis  more  difficult  to  cultivate. 
It  is  one  of  about  half-a-dozen  plants  that  I  never 
yet  could  master  after  an  experience  with  al))ine 
plants  of  about  thirty  years."  I  firmly  believe 
that  both  Mr.  Soltau-Hymon.s'  success  and  Mr. 
Wood's  failure  are  due  entirely  to  the  different 
climatic  conditions  existing  between  their  respec- 
tive localities.  When  constructing  rock  gardens 
in  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  I  have 
])lanted  A.  lanuginosa  .scores  of  times  with  and 
without  peaty  soil,  but  alw.ays  in  a  narrow 
crevice,  and  1  do  not  remember  a  single  case  of 
faihiie.  A  phuit  in  the  nurseries  of  Me.ssrs. 
Veitch  and  Son,  Exeter,  has  occupied  the  same 
position  for  about  ten  years  without  any  atten- 
tion whatever.  It  has  stood  24' of  frost  as  well 
as  heavy  winter  rains  without  the  slightest  ])ro- 
teetion,  but  its  slender  shoots  do  not  rest  on 
soil,  but  droop  over  stones,  which  ensure  rapid 


drainage  of  the  hairy  foliage.  I  have  frequently 
seen  and  admired  the  handsome  specimen  at 
Chaddlewood,  illustrated  on  p.  5^1,  and  am  fully 
convinced  that  there  at  any  rate  no  mountain 
plant  grows  more  freely  than  Androsace  lanugi- 
nosa. It  would  be  interesting  to  learu  from  other 
correspondents  how  many  degrees  of  frost  this 
species  will  stand  without  protection.— F.  W. 
Meyer,  Exetn-. 

Iris  Bakeriana. — The  more  one  sees  of  this 
beautiful  Iris  the  niore  charming  it  seems,  and 
recently  we  noticed  some  masses  of  it  blooming 
freely  in  a  cold  house.  It  is,  however,  quite 
hardy,  and  on  a  sunny  day  its  finely  coloured 
flowers  are  very  welcome  in  the  open.  As  a  pot 
plant  it  is  well  worth  consideration,  not  being  at 
all  difficult  to  manage,  while  the  flowers  are  showier 
than  those  of  I.  reticulata,  of  which  it  is  unques- 
tionably a  form.  There  is  much  resemblance 
between  the  two,  both  as  regards  the  bulbs  and 
the  flowers,  the  great  difl'erence  being  in  the  falls, 
the  colour  rich  velvety  purple,  the  base  white, 
spotted  more  or  less  thickly  with  the  same  shade. 
I.  Bakeriana  differs  considerably  in  colour,  and 
Max  Leiehtlin,  we  believe,  anticipates  even  a  pure 
white  form.  The  position  for  this  Iris  in  the  open 
must  be  sheltered,  sunny,  and  the  soil  sandy, 
whilst  the  bulbs  must  be  planted  <iuite  early  in 
the  autumn  to  get  satisfactory  results. 

Iris  stylosa. — This  beautiful  Iris  is  in  full 
bloom  in  a  warm,  sunny,  sheltered  border  at  Kew 
skirting  the  Orchid  house,  the  spot  in  which  the 
Belladonna  Lily  gives  such  excellent  results.  It 
makes  (piite  a  tufted  growth,  the  leaves  narrow 
and  erect,  and  partially  hiding  the  lovely  rich 
lilac-blue  flowers,  relieved  in  the  broad  falls  at  the 
base  with  veining  of  the  same  colour  on  a  white 
ground,  the  yellow  keel  adding  to  its  beauty. 
The  flowers  are  veiy  fragrant — a  delicate  violet 
scent,  agreeable  \\'hcn  the  flowers  are  cut  for  the 
house.  This  Iris  is  not  [larticular  as  regards  soil, 
but  the  position  must  be  sheltered,  otherwise  the 
plant  gets  injured  and  flowers  do  not  appear. 
There  are  forms  of  it,  but  the  type  is  as  beautiful 
as  any.  It  is  sometimes  called  I.  unguicularis, 
and  under  that  name  is  described  in  many  books, 
but  I.  stylasa  is  the  more  familiar  designation. 
No  fewer  than  five  or  even  more  forms  are  named, 
the  most  popular  being  alba,  the  flowers  milk- 
white  in  colour,  and,  like  those  of  other  varieties, 
aiipearing  later  than  those  of  the  species. 
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Some  finoD  ANXtTALS.  —  The  advantage  to  be 
gained  fi'om  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  various 
forms  of  annuals  recommended  for  flower  garden 
work  cannot  bo  over-estimated  now  that  they  play 
an  important  part  in  such  arrangements  and  are 
used  extensively.  Mistakes  are  sometimes  made 
in  selecting  certain  varieties  for  prominent  posi- 
tions solely  on  account  of  their  distinct  colours 
and  without  due  consideration  as  to  the  length  of 
time  they  remain  in  flower,  aud  the  result  is  a 
necessity  for  replanting — not  a  desirable  per- 
formance late  in  the  season.  A  good  strain  of 
Phlox  Drummondi,  the  new  Nemesia  strumosa, 
with  Verbenas  and  Petunias  rank  among  the  best 
of  dwarf  bedding  annuals  for  endurance  of  bloom- 
ing. If  a  glowing  display  on  the  border  oi-  plenty 
of  large  flowers  for  cutting  is  required  at  a  given 
time,  there  is  nothing  better  for  the  |)urpose  than 
a  goo<l  form  of  Aster,  and  the  different  strains 
vary  so  much  in  the  fornuition  of  the  flowers,  that 
all  tastes  are  likely  to  be  gratified.  There  is  as 
much  difl'erence  between  the  new  (Jomet  race  and 
Hetteridge's  (piilletl  as  between  a  feathery  .lapan- 
esc  and  a  severely  regular  Anemone-flowered 
Chrysanthemum.  Three  of  the  very  best  annuals 
for  cutting  are  the  miniature  single  Sunflower, 
Princess  Alice  Stock  and  (Jodctia  Duchess  of 
Albany.  These  may  be  safely  included  in  all 
orders,  whether  on  a  large  or  small  scale.  One  of 
the  srreatest  aciiuisitious  of  the  year,  if  it  comes 
up  to  expectations,  should  be  Emily  Henderson 
Sweet  I'ca.     I  have  sown  a  batch  of  this  in  deep 


s<iuare  pans  with  the  view  of  presently  placing 
them  at  the  base  of  several  iron  pillars  that 
we  have  to  clothe  through  the  suunner  months  ; 
the  growth  of  the  haulm  .as  it  advances  will  be 
lightly  fastened  to  the  pillars.  This  Sweet  Pea 
should  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  already 
rather  lengthy  list  of  scented  plants,  such  as 
Heliotropes,  Pelargoniums,  Aloysias  and  Humeas, 
of  which  Me  generally  make  a  special  feature  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  mansion.  If 
a  batch  of  Scabious  in  various  colours  is  sown 
late,  these  flowers  will  come  in  very  useful  in  late 
autumn.  They  hit  the  season  just  as  flowers  are 
getting  rathei'  scarce,  and  if  sown  where  a  little 
protection  can  be  given,  they  will  last  until 
Chrysanthemums  are  plentiful.  Verbenas  may 
also  be  noted  among  the  useful  annuals  for  cut- 
ting. The  flowers  are  charming  for  bouquets,  and 
the  white  varieties  have  a  slight,  but  very  agree- 
able perfume.  The  necessity  of  providing  good 
borders  for  outdoor  so«ii  annuals  cannot  be  too 
strongly  enforced  :  a  deep  tilth,  combined  with 
early  and  sufficient  thinning,  gives  the  best  and 
most  enduring  display.  No  annual,  however  com- 
mon, will  do  well  in  very  poor  soil  or  last  any  time 
in  flower  if  the  plants  are  crowded  together. 
Previous  mention  has  been  made  of  the  advisa- 
bility of  filling  up  spaces  in  lai'ge  borders  devoted 
to  shrubs  with  a  few  good  annuals.  Four  of  these 
in  different  colours  are  Linuni  grandillorum,  Pha- 
celia  campanularia,  Salpiglossis  sinuata  and  the 
(iodetia  named  earlier  in  these  notes. 

Mixed  beds. — Variety  is  .said  to  be  charming, 
and  it  may  hold  good  of  the  general  planting  of 
the  flower  garden,  but  in  the  case  of  individual 
beds  there  has  been  a  tendency  of  late  years  to 
overdo  the  matter,  and  I  should  like  to  enter  an 
early  ja'otest  against  the  indiscriminate  planting 
of  such  beds.  They  are  very  acceptable  when 
well  planted,  but  decidedl}-  the  reverse  when  they 
present  the  iippearance  of  receptacles  for  all  the 
odds  and  ends  of  flower  boxes,  and  these,  too, 
huddled  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to  quite 
prevent  the  possibility  of  the  proper  development 
of  any  particular  plant.  For  average-sized  beds 
a  charming  mixture  can  be  made  with  nice  plants 
of  Fuchsias,  Begonia  semperfiorens,  white  Cen- 
taureas,  Ageratums,  a  few  plants  of  Iresine  Lin- 
deni,  and  Grevillea  robusta.  If  it  is  decided  to 
plant  a  given  nuniljer  of  mixed  beds,  suflicicnt 
plants  in  variety  should  certainly  be  put  asi<Ie 
and  grown  for  the  purpose  ;  a  far  more  accurate 
idea  of  the  effect  likely  to  be  produced  can  be 
formed  at  planting  time  with  really  good  stuff. 

Hardv  fIxNE-foliaoed  plants. — A  short  list  of 
these  was  given  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  to  thise 
may  be  added  for  the  back  of  borders  anil  large 
beds  Rhus  laciniata,  one  of  the  handsomest  of  tlie 
Sumachs,  and  Cannabis  sativa,  the  giant  Hemp. 
I  look  iqion  the  latter  as  one  of  the  best  of  (ine- 
foliajed  plants  either  tender  or  hardy.  There  is 
hardly  anytliing  in  the  way  of  tall  flowers  that 
will  not  associate  well  with  it  ov  any  positions  for 
which  it  is  not  suitable.  A  novel  tine-foliaged 
plant  that  may  be  occasionally  used  is  Carduus 
eriophorus,  which  in  good  soil  grows  to  a  consider- 
able height.  Yet  another  hardy  shrub  with  orna- 
mental foliage  hard  to  beat  is  Diniorphanthus 
niandschuricus  ;  it  may  be  used  in  a  similar  man- 
ner and  in  positions  for  which  Ailantus  glandu- 
lo.sa  is  suitable,  only  it  does  not  attain  the  di- 
uuMisions  of  that  li:\n(lsome  tree.  If  a  variegated 
plant  is  requiicHl  for  large  beds,  there  are  few 
better  things  than  the  hardy  Ribbon  (irass,  the 
stri[)ed  form  of  Digraphis  arundinacea.  Occa- 
sional plants  of  this  with  the  remaining  ixirtion 
of  the  bed  filled  in  with  F.  V.  Raspail  or  Henry 
.lacoby  Pelargoniums  or  a  good  purple  Petunia 
have  a  fin-  elVcct  ;  the  blades  of  grass  standing 
well  above  the  flowers  form  a  pleasing  contrast. 

I'LEAsuuK-oKorND  wouK.— The  time  that  in- 
tervenes between  the  general  clearing  up  neces- 
sitated by  the  late  gales  and  the  preparation  of 
lawns  for  the  eouuneneement  of  mowing  will  be 
devoted  to  the  cutting  of  one  or  two  brakes  of 
big  Laurel  and  eonnnon  Rhododendron  where 
these  have  to  be  lowereil,  and,  if  time  has  not 
permitted  this  work  to  be  efl'coted,  filling  up  bare 
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eijaces  tinder  trees  -B-itli  small  Rhododendron 
ponticnm  seedlinirs  and  the  ^malI-leaved  Vinca 
or  St.  John's  Wort.  Started  as  small  seedlincjs, 
R.  ponticum  can  be  Uej^t  low  for  many  year.s  if 
the  plants  are  run  through  after  flowering  and 
strong  shoots  cut  back.  While  still  in  a  young 
stage  the  quarter  can  be  brightened  by  the 
occasional  introduction  of  Foxglove,  Verbascum, 
and  Delphinium  seedlings.  Young  trees  of  Abies 
and  Pinus,  Cedrus  Deodara  and  C.  atlantica,  also 
Cryptomeria  japonica  that  were  fully  exposed  to 
the  gale  of  December  12,  were  in  many  cases  blown 
out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  while  some  have 
required  stout  stakes,  nearly  all  h.-ive  wanted  a 
stout  Hazel  sucker  or  Bamboo  fastening  to  the 
main  stem  in  order  to  straighten  tlie  leader.  The 
same  operation  will,  ]ierhaps,  be  found  necessary 
with  young  trees  of  Taxodium  distichum,  the 
leader  of  which  often  gets  nipped  in  winter. 
Writing  of  coniferie  reminds  me  that  in  a  recent 
article  Abies  Menziesi  and  Smithiana  were  spoken 
of  as  synonymous.  This  is  wrong;  they  are  distinct 
trees,  and  I  call  attention  to  the  mistake  because 
(so  far  as  our  light  sandy  soil  is  concerned)  Abies 
Smithiana  makes  a  beautiful  s])ecimen  and  is  alto- 
gether a  splendid  Spruce,  whereas  A.  Menziesi  is 
*i  ragged-looking  tree  not  worth  planting.  The 
latter  name  was  iirobablv  a  mistake  for  Morinda. 


Claremont. 


E.  BURRELL. 


Wallflowers  in  pots. — Those  who  are  fond  of 
Wallflowers  and  would  like  to  have  them  early 
would  do  well  to  grow  a  few  in  pots  or  boxes.  I 
have  grown  some  in  pots  for  two  years,  and  it  is 
astonishing  how  well  they  do.  They  may  be 
brought  on  either  in  a  pit  or  house,  or  hastened 
by  being  placed  in  more  heat.  I  am  trying  the 
double  kinds  in  pots  this  year,  l>ut  they  do  not 
answer  so  well  as  tlie  single  varieties. — Dorset. 

Delphiniura  nudicaule. — In  this  we  have  a 
truly  beautiful  hardy  border  plant.  Few  things 
are  more  attractive  in  the  open  border  in  June 
and  July  than  a  fine  patch  of  this  Delphinium. 
When  w'ell  grown  it  continues  a  long  time  in 
bloom,  and  for  cutting  it  is  most  serviceable.  My 
method  for  years  has  been  to  raise  a  batch  of 
plants  every  second  year.  I  obtain  a  packet  of 
seed,  sowing  it  in  a  pan,  and  placing  in  a  close 
frame.  Here  it  quickly  germinates.  When  the 
seedlings  are  strong  enough  I  prick  them  off  into 
a  box  or  pan,  and  allow  them  to  remain  thus 
through  the  summer.  In  autumn  they  are  placed 
in  a  cold  frame.  In  spring  just  as  thev'  show 
signs  of  growth  the  plants  are  taken  out  of  the 
box  and  put  out  several  in  a  group.  In  a  good 
light  sandy  soil  tliey  grow  very  rapidly,  and 
make  a  fine  dis])lay  the  first  year.  Before  they 
go  out  of  bloom  they  are  carefully  marked,  so  that 
they  do  not  get  disturbed.  This  is  very  neces- 
sary, as  there  is  a  dangei-  of  losing  the  eorms 
when  at  rest.  The  second  year  they  make  the 
best  display.  After  this  I  notice  they  grow 
weaker,  and  lose  vigour  accordingly.  — J.  C. ,  Fordi- 
Abhiy. 

Transplanted  Mignonette. — I  had  many 
years'  experience  of  planted  out  Mignonette, 
and  found  on  stiff'  soil  that  it  was  always  the 
best  for  producing  a  fine  mass  of  growth 
and  flower.  Seeds  may  be  sown  in  a  frame 
near  the  glass  or  in  shallow  boxes  under 
glass  ;  then  every  seed  grows.  Outdoors  no  such 
result  may  be  looked  for,  as  Mignonette  seed  often 
takes  long  to  germinate,  and  any  that  is  imper- 
fectly ripened  fails  to  grow.  If  so  soon  as  the 
young  plants  are  4  inches  in  height  and  have  been 
well  exposed  to  the  air  they  are  carefully  lifted 
and  dibbled  out  into  the  open  ground  12  inches 
apart  each  way,  they  will  j)erhaps  wear  a  rouo-h 
appearance  for  a  week  or  two,  then  will  start  into 
growth  and  develop  into  wonderfully  fine  ones.  I 
have  had  single  plants  of  the  (iiant  Wliite  cover- 
ing a  scpiare  yard  of  ground,  and  making  growth 
with  profuse  bloom  vei-y  late  in  the  year.  If 
planted  out  to  form  carpels  at  the  end  of  May,  a 
sowing  made  about  the  middle  of  Ajiril  will 
doubtles.s  answer  \cry  well.  If  tlie  weather  lie 
dry  an  occasional  watering  may  be  needful,  but 


a  little  moisture  suffices  to  keep  the  plants  alive. 
When  seed  is  sown  on  dry  soils  outdoors  the  pro- 
cess of  germination  is  often  vei-y  irregular,  and 
not  unfrequently  fails,  much,  of  course,  depending 
on  local  conditions.  The  white,  red,  and  yellow 
varieties  differ  in  habit  as  well  as  in  colour,  and 
should  not  be  intermixed. — D, 


THE  DW\\RF  CRESTED  IRIS. 

(iris  cristata.) 

This  is  a  low-growing  species  nearly  or  quite 
evergreen,  coming  from  the  Eastern  United 
States  of  America.,  and  quite  h.irdy  in  our 
gardens.  It  has  a  liking  for  peaty  earth  and 
seems  to  enjoy  the  shelter  and  moisture  of  an 
adjacent  stone  or  boulder  along  wliieh  its 
rhizomes  creep  in  quite  a  pretty  way.  As  a 
rule  it  flowers  in  spring,  March.  April,  or  May, 
but  like  I.  ruthenica  odd  blooms  may  appear 
at  other  times,  and  especially  in  autumn.  This 
last  .September  I  saw  it  in  blo<im  at  AVood- 
side,  Howth,  on  a  sunny  rock  border,  but 
the  most    luxuriant  mass  of  it  I   ever  beheld 


Iris  crista'a. 

was  in  De  Graaff's  nursery  at  Leyden,  where 
it  had  spread  itself  as  thickly  as  a  coir  doormat, 
and  was  well-nigh  covered  with  its  soft  lilac- 
purplc  and  gold  flowers  in  the  end  of  April. 
At  the  Daisy  Hill  Nursery,  Xewry,  Mr.  Smith 
finds  it  one  of  the  most  luxuriant  of  all  dwarf 
Irises,  and  some  of  his  walks  and  borders  are 
edged  with  it  in  a  luxuriant  manner.  The  illus- 
tration shows  the  plant  nearly  natural  size,  and 
it  is  just  the  thing  for  a  sunny  nook  in  a 
rockery  if  carefully  planted  in  peat  earth  or 
in  pure  loam  from  the  granite  formation,  as 
lime  seems  inimical  to  its  health  and  happiness. 

F.  W.  B. 


A    charming'    association    of    colour    is 

formed  by  the  rich  blue  of  Scilla  bifolia  and  the 
spring  Snowflake  (Leucojum  vernum).  We  no- 
ticedlhe  two  grouped  together  on  the  rockery  at 
Kew,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  a  happier 
effect  thus  early  in  the  year. 

Snowdrops  growing' amongst  hardy  Ferns. 
—  Beautiful  as  Snowdrops  are  in  thc^  grass.  I 
think  them  even  more  ctt'ective  when  seen  ]ieeping 
out  from  among  low-growing  hardy  Ferns,  the 
pure-    wliite    heads    blending    so   well    with    the 


brownish  leaves  of  some  kinds  and  the  green  shiny 
leaves  of  others.  In  the  pleasure  ground  we  have 
a  low  bank  with  them  growing  in  this  way,  and 
at  the  present  time  (Februaiy  6)  they  are  a  grand 
sight.  The  Ferns  do  not  ajipear  to  injure  them. 
I  can  see  no  difference  in  their  time  of  blooming 
this  year.— J.  C.  F. 

Dendromecon  rigidum  is  a  rare  shrubby 
plant  in  bloom  in  the  aljiine  house  at  Kew.  It  is 
called  the  Tree  Pojipy  in  some  books,  and  the 
flowers  remind  one  of  those  of  the  Iceland  Poppy, 
but  the  plant  does  not  seem  to  be  one  of  the  most 
easily  grown  of  hardy  things.  The  stem  is  ijuite 
wood}',  also  the  branches,  the  leaves  entire  and 
glaucous,  the  flowers  rich  yellow,  set  oft'  by  nu- 
merous orange  coloured  stamens.  It  is  a  native  of 
California,  and  hardy  in  the  open. 


THE  TIME  OF  SNOWDROPS. 

Now  that  the  snow  has  gone  and  showers  and 
sunshine  have  followed  for  a  few  days,  the 
Snowdrops  are  pushing  up  apace.  They  look 
particularly  well  near  to  the  dark  olive-green 
boles  of  trees  just  where  they  s])riug  buttress- 
like out  of  the  turf.  For  abundance  and 
value  for  massing  or  forming  clumps,  the 
common  G.  nivalis  and  its  double- flowered 
variety  is  still  unsurpassed.  G.  Elwesi,  G. 
Imperati,  G.  nivalis  graudis,  or  the  Sti-affan 
Snowdrop,  G.  plicatus  major,  G.  plicatus  maxi- 
mus,  G.  plicatus  Chapeli,  and  the  superb  Tulip- 
leaved  G.  AUeni  are  all  far  larger  in  flower  and 
finer  in  foliage,  but,  alas  I  they  are  in  some 
cases  not  plentiful,  in  other  cases  they  seem  to 
regret  "home  sweet  home"  a  little,  and  so  do 
not  permanently  luxuriate  with  us  on  the  lime- 
stone, do  whatever  we  may  fur  them.  At  its 
best,  the  beautiful  G.  Elwesi,  from  the  Nymph 
Dagh,  near  Smyrna,  is  decidedly  the  largest 
and  finest  of  all  Sncjwdroiis,  but  it  is  not  so 
pennanent  generally  in  gardens  as  is  the  great 
Straffan  Snowdrop,  which  luxuriates  anywhere, 
coming,  as  it  does,  (rom  the  Crimea,  and  thence 
extending  to  the  Caucasus  Mountains.  Mr.  S. 
Arnott  sent  me  a  superb  form  of  G.  Elwesi  just 
a  year  ago  from  the  Bithyniau  Olympus.  It  is 
very  large  and  vigorous  here,  with  great  globular 
flowers  on  short,  stout  scapes,  and  the  markings 
are  very  bold  and  decided.  This  form  comes 
very  near  to  the  Rev.  W.  Wilkes'  giant  globosus 
variety  figured  in  The  Garden  some  years 
ago,  and  which  was  by  connoisseurs  tliought 
to  be  one  of  the  best  of  Snowdrops. 

All  Snowdrop  growers  are  under  a  heavy 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  E.  Whittall,  of 
Smyrna,  who  has  most  liberally  collected 
Snowdrops  in  Asia  Minor  of  late  years,  and 
in  addition  has  most  generously  distributed 
bulbs  to  amateurs  and  public  gardens  in  these 
i.slancls.  I  have  some  of  his  latest  discoveries 
now  lilooming  freely  here  in  the  University 
Garden.  Two  of  them  are  very  distinct  and 
beautiful  from  a  Snowdrop  grower's  point  of 
view,  although  botanically  Mr.  Baker  would 
probably  group  them  under  G.  Elwesi  as  a 
species,  but  as  garden  plauts  they  are  abun- 
dantly distinct.  The  one  is  Galanthus  from 
the  1  aurus,  whii  h  may  provisionally  be  called 
G.  tauricus,  and  the  form  called  G.  Cassaba  by 
Mr.  Whittall  seems  to  be  i<lentical  cr  very 
similar.  The  other  kind  is  G.  Aidin  of  Mr. 
Whittall's  list.  'J  his  has  longer  outer  petals 
than  G.  Elwesi  and  a  much  shorter  basal  spot 
or  blotch,  ami  the  petals  are  arranged  invo- 
lutely  and  not  valvate,  as  in  G.  Elwesi,  this 
giving  a  very  cilt'ennt  efl'eet  to  the  centre  of 
The  flower.  In  (i.  tauricus  the  inner  petals 
arc  slightly  involute  or  imbricated,  and  the 
basal  green  blotch  is  connected  witli  the  apical 
delta  bv  a  narrow  isthmus,  and  not  distinct,  as  in 
G.    Aitlin  and   G.    Elwesi.      The    only    other 
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instances  known  to  me  wherein  the  delta  and 
basal  blotches  are  cuutinuon.s  or  united  are  in 
Mr.  Allen's  seedling  G.  jilicatus  Emerald  and  in 
G.  virescens,  in  both  of  wliicli  tiie  green  Rtri])e 
extends  the  whole  length  of  the  inner  jjerianth 
segments.  These  two  varieties  are  quite  new 
additions  to  our  Snowdrop  flora,  and  we  are 
\'ery  mucli  obliged  to  Mr.  ^\"hittall,  who  dis- 
covered and  sent  them  to  Europe  last  year  for 
the  first  time.  Amongst  other  good  Snowdrops 
must  be  named  Mr.  Allen's  Charmer,  a  seed- 
ling with  massive  leaves  and  very  large  blossoms. 
Then  G.  Alleni  is  another  noble  kind  with 
leaves  like  those  of  some  Tulips  and  very  large 
flowers  poised  butterfly-like  on  its  graceful 
scapes.  This  was  originally  sent  to  me  by  Mr. 
Allen  under  the  name  of  G.  latifolius  major, 
but  subsequently  named  as  above  in  com]>linieut 
to  BIr.  Allen  Ijy  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker,  of  Kew.  One 
of  the  (piaintest  and  most  distinct  of  all  the 
Snowdrops  is  G.  Scharloki,  with  its  twin  or 
divided  leafy  spathes  standing  up  high  over  the 
flowers.  The  o\iter  sepals  are  marlded  with 
green,  and,  together  with  tlie  whole  plant,  are 
very  diflerent  in  port  to  any  other  species  of 
Galanthus  I  gi-ow  here. 

As  I  have  already  said,  it  is  very  nice  to  have 
such  choice  varieties  as  are  the  above-named  for 
noolsand  corners,  but  for  broad  efl'ects,  such 
rs  are  to  be  seen  at  Dunrobiu  Castle,  or  at 
Straffan,  or  Nuneham,  or  at  Belvi>ir,  one  must 
plant  the  rcjuts  by  the  thousand,  and  then 
wait  for  years  until  they  become  established  in 
broad  groups  and  masses,  Even  then  much  of 
the  success  depends  upon  soil  and  aspect.  Even 
in  Lincolnshire  they  are  not  always  a  success, 
although  it  is  near  Boston  and  Spalding  that 
most  of  the  trade  bulbs  are  grown.  To  see  the 
Snowdrop  wild  in  woods  or  copses,  or  naturalised 
as  on  the  banks  at  Durham,  or  near  the  rock- 
friuged  lakes  at  Windermere,  is  often  to  see  them 
at  their  Ijest,  as  they  naturally  cvojj  up  auiongst 
wood  Moss  or  brown  leaves,  it  is  impossible  to 
have  too  many  Snowdrops,  and  even  at  Dunrobin 
they  are  being  gradually  increased  and  extended 
year  by  year.  In  Ireland  they  are  frequently 
naturalised  in  glorious  profusion  in  cosy  jilaces 
"where  once  a  garden  smiled, "and  as  they  thrive 
so  well  there,  it  seems  possible  that  they  woidd 
succeed  there  (|uite  as  well,  even  if  not  better 
than  in  Lincolnshire.  F.  W,  Bukbidoe. 


Saxifraga  Burseriana  major.— S.  Burseri- 
ani  and  its  variety  major  are  opening  their 
flowers,  and  when  grown  in  a  pan  in  a  cold  house 
they  are  charming,  the  little  tufts,  so  to  say, 
completely  smothered  -nhh  bloom.  The  variety 
major  ditt'ers  from  the  tyjie  in  its  larger  and  more 
fragile-looking  flowers,  which  are  about  the  size 
of  a  shilling.  To  grow  this  Saxifrage  succe.ss- 
fully  in  the  open  the  soil  must  be  light,  well 
drained  and  the  [losition  sunny. 

A  note  on  Crocuses.— There  is  much  beauty 
of  the  spring-llowering  Crocuses,  but  many  of 
them  f.re  far  too  fi'ail  for  tlie  o[)en  unless  in  the 
most  shelteretl  spots  away  from  the  inlhience  of 
rain  and  high  winds.  A  brilliant  i)n,tch  of  colour 
is  got  by  planting  the  old  (Jlotli  of  (iold  Crocus  (C. 
susianus)  in  a  mass.  Tliis  is  one  of  the  earliest 
of  all  to  flower,  the  segments  deep  orange,  those 
ofthe  o\iter  ones  feathered  with  rich  brown,  the 
stigmata  orange-scarlet.  A  small  Ijed  near  the 
rockery  at  Kew  is  planted  with  this  species,  and 
welcome  colour  is  olitained  early  in  the  year. 
Several  kinds  ai'C  in  beauty  in  jjots  in  the  alpine 
house.  One  is  named  C.  aneyrensis,  which  is  too 
small  and  delicate  in  aspect  for  the  o|)en,  but 
those  fond  of  Crocu.scs  would  l)e  delightetl  with 
the  small,  globular-sliaped,  intense  golden  orange 
coloured  flowers.  Forms  of  C.  biflorus  are  in 
bloom.  That  named  estriatiis  is  of  pleasing  col- 
our—Livender,  .au'lshadcil  with  biilfon  the  outer 
surface  of  the^egments,  and  C.  b.  Leiehtliniisof  a 


light  bluish  satiny  shade,  very  distinct.  C.  aureus 
sul[)hureus  striatus  is  a  well-marked  x'ariety  of 
tills  familiar  species,  the  flowers  ri(/h  golden 
yellow  striped  with  crimson-pur] ile.  The  early- 
flowering  and  handsome  C.  Imperati,  C  dalmaticus, 
lavender,  the  outer  segments  light  laift'  on  the 
outside  ;  and  C.  Sieberi  are  also  in  full  beaut}'. 
The  last-mentioned  is  a  beautiful  Crocus,  the 
flowers  bright  lilac  in  colour.  The  bright  orange 
C.  chrysanthus  may  be  added  to  the  list. 

Snowdrops  at  Kew. — A  very  interesting  col- 
lection of  Snowdrops  is  in  beauty  in  the  alpine 
house  at  Kew.  We  referred  in  The  ( !Ai;nEN,  Feb. 
3  (p.  100),  to  Galanthus  Fosteri  and  G.  ElM'e.si 
globosus,  and  several  other  interesting  forms, 
some  recently  acquired,  are  in  beauty.  But  G. 
Fosteri  and  G.  Elwesi  in  its  finest  [ihase  are  diffi- 
cidt  to  supersede,  and  such  kinds  as  that  named 
(1.  Ikariie  will  never,  we  thuik,  rival  the  Snow- 
drops already  well  established  in  our  gardens.  Of 
course,  one  cannot  really  judge  until  the  plants 
have  been  two  or  three  years  at  least  under  culti- 
vation. G.  Ikaria'  is  conspicuous  for  its  excep- 
tionally robust  growth,  the  leaves  abundant, 
broad,  and  of  the  deepest  possible  green.  But 
very  few  flowers  ai-e  produced,  and  these  have  the 
segments  rather  narrow  and  too  widely  spre.ad, 
([uite  unlike  the  fine,  compact,  globular  blooms 
of  G.  Fosteri.  Aiu)ther  named  ti.  byzantinus  has 
leafage  similar  to  that  of  ,G.  plicatus,  the  flowers 
like  those  of  G.  Elwe.-i,  but,  unlike  G.  Ikaria',  the 
growth  is  weakly.  A  Snowdro])  named  G. 
Cassaba  is  of  dist'net  habit.  The  growth  comes 
up  like  that  of  a  Daffodil,  erect,  close,  and  glau- 
cous in  colour,  the  flo.vers  of  tpiite  a  globular 
.shape  and  bold.  G.  Elwesi  var.  ochrospeilus  has 
a  paler  green  calyx  than  the  type  and  is  a  rather 
more  slender  form.  Although  all  the  aliove-named 
Snowdrops  difl'er  from  each  other,  there  is  really 
not  sufticient  distinction,  when  we  have  got  away 
from  a  few  of  the  finest  types,  to  merit  more  than 
passing  notice.  The  keen  lover  of  Snowdrops 
would  grow  them,  but,  as  a  rule,  only  G.  Elwesi 
need  be  planted  in  C|uantity.  G.  Fosteri  is  likely, 
however,  to  increa.se  in  importance  as  the  stock 
gets  laiger.  It  is  a  really  striking  and  handsome 
Suowdroji. 

"White  Sweet  Peas.— Few  flowers  that  can  be 
raised  from  seed  are  so  highly  prized  as  Sweet 
Peas,  and  the  white  sorts  are  especially  valuable, 
as  with  good  culture  they  continue  flowering  from 
June  until  October.  As  the  seed  of  even  the  oldest 
varieties  is  always  rather  expensive,  and  that  of 
the  new  sorts,  like  Emily  Henderson,  especially 
so,  it  is  decidedly  the  best  plan  to  sow  the  seeds 
in  small  pots,  and  set  them  on  a  slielf  near  the 
glass  in  a  cool  house.  I  have  several  hundreds  of 
pots  treated  in  this  way,  and  probably  ninety-five 
per  cent,  of  the  seeds  will  make  good  plants. 
These,  when  put  out  in  rows,  each  (lotful  about 
one  foot  apart,  soon  make  good,  full  rows,  and 
repay  the  extra  labour  well,  as  with  the  greatest 
care  there  is  always  a  large  [lercentage  of  losses 
when  the  seed  is  sown  in  the  open  ground  at  an 
early  period  of  the  year.  Of  comse,  for  late 
crops,  when  the  seed  can  germinate  and  grow 
([uickly,  there  is  no  necessity  for  sowing  in  pots, 
but  for  the  earliest  sowing  I  am  convinced,  after 
rei)eated  ti-ials,  that  it  is  tlie  best  jilan.  Hardening 
oft',  ready  for  planting  out,  must  not  be  forgotten, 
for  even  unhcated  houses  get  pretty  warm  in 
March.  I  like  to  transfer  the  puts  to  a"cold  frame, 
when  the  lights  can  be  drawn  right  oft'  on  tine 
days  to  harden  the  growth  ready  for  planting. — 
J.  G. ,  Oonporf. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOW i:  11. 


Campanula  haylodgensis  j,'ri)\vii  in  a  «all 
pocket  in  quite  a  shady  position  in  tlio  Trinily 
UolloRO  (ianleas,  Dublin,  is  much  pfieener  and  very 
iniic'li  Triorc  viyonnH  fhau  I  luivo  ever  .si'cn  it  on  tlio 
Ii'vcl  ijTouiiil. — T.  SMrrii. 

Linarias  (p.  110).— Is  Linai-ia  ijiilliilii  tlio  s;nnr 
iis  L.  Lcpatica'tolia:-'  If  rot,  the  forini  r  is  a  pretty 
l.ttic  rocit  pla'it,  ppi-feetly  hardy,  and  finHlucing  jkiIo 
[urplo   llowiTs  :ill   tlirou'jh  the  suauiitr.     Its  leaves 


are  very  like  those  of  tlie  Ilepatica,  hence  mv  yuery.^ 
T.  .1.  \Ve.iver. 

Sweet-scented  Crocuses.— Surely  "  W.  M." 

(p.  .'<f)  is  in  error  in  saying  that  only  C.  rdoru.^i  and  C. 
6ua\eok'ns  have  any  scent.  C.  Sieberi  smelU  dis- 
tinctly of  Saffron,  and  C.  Imperati  has  quite  a  power- 
ful, though  pleasaut  smell  of  Saffron  and  scented 
wood  not  easy  to  describe,  but  I  think  quite  delightful. 
T.  Surrn. 

The  Winter  Aconite.— Is  it  a  fact  that  after 
a  few  years  growth  on  Grass  the  plants  of  this  become 
weaker  and  eventually  disappear  ?  A  few  years  since 
I  planted  a  quantity  on  Cjrass  at  the  foot  of  a  large 
Tulip  tree.  They  grew  freely  and  flowered  profusely 
for  several  seasons,  but  gradually  the  growth  became 
weaker.  This  year  none  whatever  have  appeared. — 
E.  M. 

Saxifraga  .luteo  -  purpurea.  —  This    gem 

amongst  Saxifrages  is  a  hybrid  between  S. 
media  and  S.  aretioides,  the  flowers  clear  prim- 
rose-}'ellow  in  colour  and  produced  in  corymbs. 
In  the  oiien  it  blooms  rather  later  than  S.  Bur- 
seriana and  makes  a  brave  show  of  colour  in  the 
rock  garden  thus  early  in  the  vear. 


Kitchen    Garden. 

GOOD  KEEPING  CELERIES. 

One  freqtiently  hears  complaints  of  this  vege- 
table decaying  in  mid-winter,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  some  kinds  are  much  worse  than 
others.  As  the  varieties  I  have  found  the  best 
keepers  have  been  mentioned  by  Mr.  Iggulden 
in  his  interesting  note  on  good  vegetables  (page 
35),  also  at  p.  77  by  "A.  Y.  A.,"  I  will  merely 
give  my  experience  of  them.  Last  year  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  many  varieties  on  trial 
in  tlie  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  So- 
ciety at  Chiswick.  Some  of  the  kinds  were 
useless.  One  was  remarkable  fur  its  variegated 
leaves  and  dwarfness,  but  certainly  out  of  place 
in  the  kitchen  garden.  I  must  also  admit  I 
have  no  love  for  the  White  Plume  variety,  and 
the  flavour  cannot  be  compared  to  that  of  good 
blanched  kinds,  as  the  crisp  nutty  flavour  so 
necessary  is  absent.  I  can  remember  the 
advent  of  Major  Clarke's  Solid  Red.  This  may 
be  relied  upon  as  one  of  the  best  for  midseason 
use.  For  later  use  we  liave  the  newer  Stan- 
dard-bearer. Early  Rose  and  Superb  White 
are  invaluable  for  early  use.  Of  late  years  I 
have  not  given  so  nincli  mauure  as.fornieily,  but 
relied  more  upon  li(|uid  manure  in  the  growing 
season.  A  few  years  ago,  owing  to  the  Celery  de- 
caying, I  adopted  a  diflerent  course  of  treatment, 
viz.,  to  sow  broadcast  in  a  frame,  allowing 
plenty  of  room.  The  earliest  plants  were 
planted  direct  from  the  seed  bed,  the  midsea- 
son lot  being  pricked  oft'  into  good  soil  to  allow 
the  late  plants  room  to  develop.  I  do  not  put 
this  down  as  a  cause  of  success,  but  it  certainly 
adds  to  it,  as  the  plants  are  inucli  dwarfer  fliaii 
when  raised  in  boxes  or  in  a  small  sj)ace.  1  attri- 
buted most  of  the  success  to  the  [ilauts  having 
been  grown  with  less  manure,  not  moulded  up 
till  growth  had  well  advanced,  and  flcpoding  with 
liquid  manure.  Not  only  is  li((nid  luannro 
used,  but  a  fortnightly  dressing  of  fish  manure 
is  given  before  watering.  1  think  if  less  ma- 
nure were  used  thei'c  would  be  fewer  comjilaints. 
Forthelatesnpplyaftervarioustrialsl  have  found 
none  to  equal  Standard-bearer.  'I'his  variety  I 
have  grown  for  four  si'asons.  It  is  invalu- 
able for  its  good  keeping  properties,  and  may 
be  had  good  well  into  IMay.  Of  ciun-se,  to  keep 
it  till  the  time  named,  it  is  not  allowed  to 
occiqiy  the  place  it  was  grown  in.  It  is  lifted  at 
tlic  end  (if  March  and  placed  in  rows  under  a 
north  wall.  The  lifting  cheeks  growth,  but 
does  not  injure  the  plants.  At  that  period  the 
sticks  are  nearly  white.  They  lose  the  pink 
cohmr    so     marked     earlier     in     the     season  ; 
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this  latter  is  an  advantage,  as  at  that  time,  vege- 
tallies  being  scarce  it  may  be  used  for  cociking. 
Of  late  I  have  grown  less  of  the  well-known 
Sandringham,  the  one  named  being  far  su- 
perior. This  season  I  have  omitted  it  alto- 
gether, and  for  late  use  rely  upon  the  red 
kinds.  G.  Wythes. 


A  variegated  Potato. — I  saw  in  a  cottager's 
garden  last  .lutuiiiii  a  row  of  Potatoes  every  leaf  of 
which  was  rather  widelj*  bordered  with  white.  It 
is  the  first  instance  that  I  remember  to  have  seen 
a  fixed  variegation  in  Solanum  tuberosum,  al- 
though I  have  several  times  found  an  isolated 
branch  blotched  or  striped,  wliich  in  vain  I  have 
tried  to  perpetuate.  For  a  small  consideration  I 
have  since  obtained  two  or  three  sets.  I  am  curicais 
to  know  the  origin  of  this,  .and  by  what  name  (if 
any)  it  is  known,  as  doubtless  it  is  in  cultivation 
elsewhere.  Perhaps  some  reader  of  The  (iARDEn 
can  enlighten  me.  — J.  M.,  C/innnonlli,  Dorsit. 

Early  spring  Cabbages. — Much  disappoint- 
ment is  annually  experienced  through  spring  Cab- 
bages running  to  seed  instead  of  hearting  in.  It 
is  unwise  to  depend  upon  any  one  sort  alone  for 
the  earliest  supply,  as  if  this  fails  there  is  no 
alternative  save  waiting  till  spring-sown  batches 
are  tit  for  use.  A  good  and  safe  jilan  is  to  sow- 
seed  of  three  separate  varieties  at  short  intervals, 
and  to  iilant  a  third  of  the  permanent  bed  with 
each.  The  varieties  I  prefer  are  EUam's  Early, 
Cocoa-nut,  and  the  old  Enfield  Market  or  Early 
Rainham.  Seed  should  again  be  sown  in  the 
early  Carrot  frame  in  February,  or  in  boxes  under 
glass,  to  produce  plants  for  a  second  batcli.  Bolt- 
ing in  early  Cabbages  is  often  encouraged  by  leav- 
ing the  plants  in  the  seed-beds  too  long  before 
transferring  them  to  the  permanent  ipiarters,  and 
although  they  may  appear  to  recover  from  the 
check  thus  given  they  do  not  in  reality,  and 
finally  prove  worthless  by  running  to  seed.— J. 
Ck.\wkord. 

Extra  E  r^y  Milan  Turnip   in  frames. --^ 

Those  who  have  plenty  of  frames  may  with  advan- 
tage sow  a  little  of  the  above  Turnip,  which  if 
eaten  whilst  in  a  small  state  is  of  first-rate  flavour. 
The  Early  Milan  is  a  strap-leaved  variety  with 
a  flattish  bulb,  purple  top,  and  pure  white 
flesh.  It  is  one  of  the  very  best  for  early  sow-ing 
either  under  glass  or  in  the  open  as  it  comes  to 
maturity  quite  ten  days  before  any  other  kind. 
It  sown  in  fi-ames  or  on  a  hotbed,  the  latter  must 
be  made  of  some  slow-heating  material — leaves 
being  suitable— as  a  violent  heat  causes  quick 
germination  and  a  thin,  worthless  growth.  Hard 
forcing  means  total  loss.  Even  cold  or  movable 
frames  are  most  useful  for  a  few  earlv  roots,  as  by 
sowing  a  pinch  of  seed  in  these,  Tiirnips  may  be 
had  some  time  before  those  in  the  open  are  ready. 
A  lilieral  dose  of  dry  wood  ashes  is  of  great  benefit 
to  Turni[)S  under  glass. — G.  Wytiies. 

Rotation  of  vegetable  crops.  —  While 
agreeing  with  "  H.  C.  P."  that  it  is  wise  to  change 
the  vegetable  crops  annually  on  all  parts  of  the 
garden,  it  is  not  absolutely  essential  to  olrtain 
success  that  an  entire  change  of  crop  must  be 
resoited  to.  Take,  for  instance,  the  whole 
Brassica  family,  which  is  considered  to  be  the 
most  imjjoveri.shing  of  any  crop  to  the  land.  If 
the  land  is  deeply  dug,  occasionally  trenched, 
heavily  manured  annually,  and  a  dressing  of  lime 
applierl  aliout  once  in  four  years,  there  is  no  reason 
why  this  crop  may  not  occupy  the  same  ]iiece  of 
ground  at  least  ten  yeais.  '  To  many,  and  to 
■■  H.  C.  P."  in  particular,  this  may  seem  .strange, 
but  it  is  a  fact,  as  I  can  iirove. "  Crops  can  Ije 
grown  satisfactorily  on  the  same  land  year  after 
year  if  the  soil  is  supplied  with  the  necessary 
feeding  material.  In  no  form  <^an  this  be  more 
effectually  applied  than  by  farmvard  manure, 
which  cimtains  more  feeding  matter  than  any 
other  stimulant.  Land  that  is  heavily  manured 
yearly  i-equires  correcting,  as  it  were',  occasion- 
ally by  the  aid  of  (piicklime.  I  do  not  believe  in 
spreading  this  o\-er  the  surfat-e  with  the  idea  of 
ts  working  its  way  down  into  the  soil.     A  much 


better  ])lan  is  to  dig  it  in  at  once  when  it  is 
skiked.  Seakale  can  be  managed  in  the  saine 
way.  I  have  grown  a  good  ijatch  of  roots  for 
forcing  on  the  same  piece  of  land  for  the  last  tjen 
years  without  any  change  whatsoever,  and  with 
good  results.  The  main  point  when  dealing  with, 
heavy  land  is  to  dig  in  dry  weather  and  plant  as 
digging  proceeds,  so  that  the  soil  between  the 
rows  is  left  loose  and  as  light  as  possible.  I 
approve  of  the  [ilan  of  growing  Peas  in  rows 
running  north  and  south  where  possible,  giving  a 
space  of  not  less  than  7  feet  between  the  lines. 
Between  the  rows  I  grow  Potatoes,  and  both 
succeed  well.  In  gardens  of  limited  extent  so 
regular  a  method  of  rotation  cannot  be  carried  out 
as  could  be  wished. — E.  M. 

Sowing  Onion  seed. — The  timely  article  on 
sowing  Onion  seed  by  "  W.  I.  "  should  prove  use- 
ful to  those  readers  who  have  any  uncertainty  as 
to  the  best  time  to  sow  this  useful  crop.  The 
state  of  the  soil  is  the  best  guide.  Onions  should 
be  sown  at  the  first  favoui'able  opportunity  in 
March.  Last  season  I  harvested  the  best  crop  of 
Onions  I  ever  had,  the  seed  having  been  sown  the 
first  week  in  March.  Like  "  W.  I.,"  I  have  had 
to  wait  until  the  end  of  the  month  before  I  was 
able  to  sow  with  certainty  of  success,  but  to 
wait  so  long  during  such  a  season  as  was  ex- 
|)erienced  last  year  was  a  decided  mistake.— 
A.  YofMi. 

Sowing  seeds  in  drills. — One  of  the  pieces  of 
achice  which  I  received  from  a  good  old  gardener 
was  to  sow  all  vegetable  seeds  in  drills.  This  I 
have  always  endea\oured  to  carry  out,  as  I  con- 
sider it  infinitely  superior  to  sowing  broadcast. 
Whether  foi-  permanent  crops  like  Onions,  or  for 
plants  for  pricking  out,  sowing  in  drills  is  much 
the  best  system.  In  the  first  place,  the  seeds 
germinate  more  evenly  and  the  sowing  is  carried 
out  more  expeditiously.  By  sowing  in  drills, 
there  is  the  certainty  of  the  jilants  having  freer 
exposure  to  direct  light,  consequently  the  growth 
is  stronger.  The  seeds  must  be  sown  thinly,  as 
C(uito  as  much  injiu'y  will  result  from  overcrowd- 
ing when  sown  in  drills  as  broadcast.  Another 
advantage  of  this  system  is  the  ease  with  which 
the  ground  can  be  kept  clean. — A.  Young. 


SOWING  PEAS. 

TnEKE  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  common 
method  of  Pea  sowing  suits  the  seedsman  better 
in  some  respects  than  anyone  else,  because  it  ab- 
sorbs fully  four  times  the  quantity  of  seed  need- 
ful. Yet  it  cannot  always  be  satisfactory  to  the 
seedsman,  because  many  a  sowing  of  Peas  has 
been  ruined  by  this  thick  sowing.  The  most  ad- 
vanced of  growers  rarely  advise  thinner  sowing 
than  from  3  inches  to  i  inches,  and  few  indeed 
sow  so  thinly,  and  yet  why  not  give  the  plants 
fully  6  inches'  between  each  other?  Would  not  the 
extra  bi-anching  and  long  continuation  of  the 
blooming  and  croiijiing  far  more  than  compensate 
for  the  comparative  thinness  of  the  plants  ?  No 
doubt  it  would  look  odd  to  see  Peas  5  feet  to  6 
feet  in  height  tied  singly  up  to  stakes,  and  the 
trouble  needed  to  be  taken  would  perhaps  be 
thought  excessive,  and  yet  it  is  most  i)robable 
that  the  product  would  equal  that  of  any  row  of 
Peas  of  equallength  sown  with  the  customary  thick- 
ness and  supported  by  branches  or  spray.  1  have 
seen  rows  of  Scarlet  Runnei'S  wheie  the  plants  have 
been  12  inches  apart  and  carrying  wonderful  crops. 
Such  thin  sowing  is  found  where  the  grower 
desires  to  have  an  abundance  of  long,  handsome 
pods  f(]r  exhibition.  Just  as  di-ought  at  the  roots 
with  runner  Beans  leads  to  blindness — in  other 
words  the  flowers  are  non-fertile,  so  also  does  it  in 
the  case  of  Peas,  and  in  hot,  dry  weather  failures 
to  [finish  oft'  through  this  cause  may  be  seen  in 
thousands  of  instances.  If  Peas  need  deep  hold- 
ing soil  under  ordinary  conditions,  how  nnu;li  more 
do  they  need  such  when  sown  so  thiikly  in  the 
rows.  '  It  is,  perhaps,  the  facility  with  which  seed 
may  be  sown  in  the  drills,  as  is  the  eonunon  prac- 
tice, that  principally  hel]»  to  this  seed  waste. 
Of  course,  much   of  it   may  also  be  due  to  ineon- 


sidei'ate  rule-of-thumb  practice,  possibly  imagin- 
ing that  much  seed  means  a  big  crop.  Few 
things  serve  to  show  so  forcibly  as  this  too  common 
belief  does  how  very  much  we  have  j'et  to  learn  in 
relation  to  the  need  of  plants  of  all  descriptions 
for  ample  root  and  branch  room.  A.  D. 


Celery  Fulham  Pink. — Those  who  have  not 
grown  fliis  slioukl  jxivo  it  a  trial.  For  years  I  have 
grown  it  iu  quantity  and  always  found  it  satisfactory. 
Scarcely  ever  do  I  find  a  rotten  stick,  although  the 
land  is  heavy  and  not  the  best  for  Celery. — E.  M. 

The  coreless  Carrot. — Some  d.ay  perhaps  we 
shall  render  to  the  French  jieople  full  justice  for 
the  many  most  excellent  vegetables  they  have 
given  to  us.  Foremost  amongst  these  are  Carrots, 
of  which  the  little  Early  Horn,  the  Early  Nantes, 
and  the  St.  \'alery  are  the  most  popular  of 
garden  Carrots  in  England.  We  have  not  yet, 
how  ever,  adopted  their  long  red  coreless  variety. 
The  roots  of  this  are  of  equal  size  throughorrt, 
not  large,  and  have  the  special  merit  of  being 
devoid  of  any  woody  membrane  or  core.  They 
are  highly  esteemed  in  France,  birt  here,  perhaps, 
suffer  somewhat  because  of  their  form,  as  that 
does  not  conform  to  our  ordinary  conceptions  of 
Carrots,  yet  it  is  a  delicious,  tender-eating  variety, 
and  its  coreless  character  should  make  it  more 
popular.  Perhajis  with  many  it  only  needs  to  be 
known  to  be  appreciated. — A.  D. 

A  good  spring  Broccoli. — A  good  hardy 
spring  Broccoli,  and  one  which  has  stood  the  test 
of  time,  is  Cooling's  Matchless.  In  this  district 
(South  Notts)  winter  and  spring  Broccoli  ai-e  very 
uncertain  crops,  and  I  have  long  since  given  up 
growing  Snow's  and  others  of  that  section,  as 
should  the  winter  prove  at  all  sevei-e,  they  invari- 
ably ])erish.  In  nine  winters  out  of  ten,  however, 
Cooling's  Matchless  escapes  injury,  and  during 
March  and  the  beginning  of  Ai)ril  j-ields  abund- 
ance of  solid,  white,  deliciously  flavoured  heads. 
It,  moreover,  gix'es  a  better  succession  than  many 
vai'ieties.  Model  is  almost  as  hardy,  and  follows 
Cooling's  in  order  of  cutting,  after  which  the 
first  early  hand-light  Carrliflowers  are  fit  for  use. — 

.1.  C'K.lWFORn. 

Stakes  for  dwarf  Peas. — I  quite  an;ree  with 
"  E.  M."  that  the  eai-ly  dwarf  Peas  are  benefited 
by  having  small  sticks  placed  to  them— at  least 
those  which  are  .sown  direct  in  the  0])en — as  in 
cases  where  the  soil  is  sufficiently  fertile  the  haulm 
grows  iiuite  strong  enough  to  need  this  support. 
Even  if  only  for  convenience  io  gathei'ing,  stakes 
are  an  advantage,  as  there  is  no  pulling  aliout  of 
the  haidm  to  hunt  for  the  crop.  I  know  there  are 
advocates  of  even  the  growing  of  3-feet  or  4-feet 
Peas  without  stakes.  Market  growers  do  not 
stake  their  field  Peas,  but  the  reasons  are  obvious. 
In  private  gardens  going  over  the  rows  is 
almost  of  daily  occurrence,  and  the  pulling  about 
of  the  haulm' which  such  a  course  entails  where 
stakes  are  not  used  is  very  injurious  ;  in  fact,  the 
cropping  powers  are  very  much  lessened.^A.  Y. 

Early  Potato  Sliarpe''s  "Victor.— I  have  for 
two  or  three  seasons  grow  n  Sharpe's  Victor  Po- 
tato both  for  frames  and  as  a  first  early  in  the 
open  ground.  I  usually  give  this  variety  a 
favoured  spot— a  warm  slo|)iiig  south  border  in 
front  of  a  large  fruit  house,  sheltered  from  the 
east  by  a  wall,  and  ]ilant  at  the  end  of  tliis  month. 
The  .soil  being  very  light,  the  sets  arc  placed  in 
deep  drills  and  covered  over,  leaving  a  cavity. 
This  is  filled  with  litter  or  Bracken  in  severe 
weathei',  and  as  the  tops  come  through  moulding 
takes  place,  frcipiently  using  litter,  or,  what  is 
better.  Bracken  at  night.  I  know  of  no  variety 
that  .sets  its  tubers  so  quickly  as  this.  The 
quality  may  not  ecpial  that  of  a  gooil  Ashleaf  in 
season.  The  true  Victor  is  a  flattened  oval  tuber 
with  a  brautiful  clear  skin.  — S.  H.  B. 

Beet  Cheltenham  Green-top.— I  am  glad  to 
sec  this  cxi-ellent  Beet  coming  to  the  front.  I 
have  grown  it  now  for  a  dozen  years,  and  am  better 
jileascd  with  it  than  ever.  Last  seascm  was  any- 
thing but  a  good  one  for  root  crops,  but  this  held 
its  own,  and  is  of  first-class  flavour  at  the  present 
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time.  The  above  variety  was  first  brought  into 
notice  at  the  vegetable  conference  at  Chiswick  in 
the  autumn  of  1889.  It  origin.ited  in  a  market 
garden  near  Cheltenham,  and  is  considered  su- 
perior to  all  others  in  that  district.  Those  who 
value  quality  in  vegetables  should  gi\'e  this  a 
trial  this  season.  I  do  not  say  it  is  the  hand- 
somest Beet  grown,  though  there  is  little  against 
it  as  far  as  form  is  concerned.  If  given  rich  land 
the  roots  grow  too  large.  I  also  sow  later  than 
usually  advised,  as  then  the  roots  keep  better, 
being  then  medium-sized. — G.  Wvthes. 

Pea  Champion  of  England.— This  has  been 
in  commerce  for  a  long  time,  and  is  likely  to  re- 
main a  favourite  on  account  of  its  good  cropping 
and  other  qualities.  I  have  for  many  years  grown 
this  \ariety  as  a  main-croi>  Pea.  It  may  not 
cipial  in  size  some  of  the  newer  varieties,  but 
wliat  it  lacks  in  size  it  makes  up  in  quantity. 
The  jiods  are  what  may  be  termed  above  medium 
size,  and  it  is  one  of  the  heaviest  croppers  I  have 
seen,  the  quality  also  being  excellent.  It  pos- 
sesses several  merits  over  the  larger  Marrow  Peas 
in  that  it  does  not  flower  all  at  once,  but  sets  a 
crop  low  down  the  haulm,  and  continues  to  bear 
for  a  long  time.  This  is  an  advantage,  as  in  a 
))rivate  garden  with  only  a  limited  number  of 
rows  the  yield  is  longer,  tlie  plants  cropping  up 
to  the  top  of  the  haulm.  It  does  not  suSer  from 
mildew  so  much  as  some,  jand  is  a  grand  dry- 
weather  Pea.  Another  point  is  its  free  growth  in 
f  hallow  or  gravelly  soils.  It  did  well  during  the 
hot,  dry  months  of  July  and  August  last  season. 
-S.  H. 


in  the  height  of  summer,  when  they  are  so  much 
appreciated,  but  if  a  cool  place  and  rich  soil  be 
selected  this  can  be  overcome.  H.  C.  P. 


RADISHES. 
There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  these 
of  late  years,  for  we  now  have  roots  of  various 
shapes,  colours,  and  sizes,  all  making  such  rapid 
growth  and  producing  such  dwarf  foliage  as  to  be 
ready  for  use  when  the  tops  are  quite  small. 
This  is  certainly  a  great  advantage,  especially 
when  grown  in  frames,  as  they  have  not  such  a 
tendency  to  become  drawn  and  spoiled.  Some 
years  ago  there  were  only  the  long  and  round 
kinds,  Wood's  Fr-ame  taking  precedence  for  forc- 
ing, whereas  now  the  Olive-shaped  and  Turnip- 
rooted  kinds  are  preferred.  There  is  such  an 
endless  number  of  names  to  these  that  one  is 
puzzled  to  know  which  to  sow  till  they  have  been 
•tried.  Last  season  I  grew  a  dozen  varieties  side 
by  side  to  test  their  qualities  ;  all  had  the  same 
treatment,  so  that  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in 
seeing  which  was  the  best.  Out  of  the  lot  tried 
I  selected  four  which  were  considered  sujjerior  to 
all  the  others  either  in  [loint  of  earliness  or  for  the 
length  of  time  that  they  remained  in  good  condi- 
tion. The  time  of  sowing  was  noted  down,  the 
length  of  time  the  seed  took  to  germinate,  the 
\  arious  dates  at  which  each  was  ready  for  use,  and 
how  long  they  remained  in  condition.  Of  the 
Qval-sluqied  varieties.  Earliest  of  All  took  the  lead, 
and  next  to  this  came  Early  Red  Forcing,  a 
Turnip-rooted  variety  with  very  dwarf  top. 
Scarlet  (Jlobe  was  also  good,  remaining  a  long 
time  in  good  condition.  To  grow  good  crisp  roots 
rich  ground  and  plenty  of  moisture  must  be 
aliorded,  with  sufficient  room  between  the  plants 
to  allow  the  roots  to  develop  freely.  The  great 
mistake  so  often  made  in  growing  these  is  sowing 
the  seed  too  thickly,  as  the  tops  in  such  cases  grow 
together,  causing  them  to  bci'ome  drawn,  so  that 
all  the  strength  goes  to  the  foliage  instead  of  to 
the  I'oots,  I  prefer  sowing  the  seed  in  shallow 
drills  about  4  inches  apart,  as  by  so  doing  there 
is  not  so  much  risk  of  any  being  taken  by  birds 
as  when  it.  is  sown  broadcast.  On  warm  bordei> 
where  the  soil  is  rich,  causing  a  rapid  growth, 
seed  may  be  sown  early  in  the  year  ;  a  few  Sj)]  ucc 
boughs  stuck  in  the  gioiind  will  atiord  shelter  to 
the  plants  from  rough  winds.  For  such  sowings 
the  Olive-shaped  varieties  are  best,  as  they  turn 
in  very  (|iiickly.  When  the  weather  gets  hot  in 
summei-  the  best  place  to  sow  the  seed  is  on  a 
border  facing  north.  Most  people  know  the  diffi- 
culty there  is  in  obtaining  nice  crisp  juicy  roots 
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(with   a    coloured    plate    of    SI.NclLE   CACTUS 
DAHLIAS.*) 

There  is  a  fashion  in  flowers  as  in  other  things, 
and  it  is  ever  changing.  This  is  especially  seen 
in  the  so-called  "  florists'  flowers,"  of  which  the 
Dahlia  may  be  taken  as  a  type.  Years  ago 
single  Dahlias  were  thrown  away  as  worthless, 
not  conforming  to  a  certain  ideal  of  form,  ro- 
tundity, and  so  forth,  but  single  flowers  were 
asked  for,  and  this  class  of  Dahlia  became  more 
important  than  other  types.  From  tliat  time 
until  now  we  have  seen  many  de])artiires,  and 
the  most  recent  is  that  known  as  single  Cactus 
Dahlias.  These  will  perhaps  give  new  life  to 
the  single  Daldias,  as  during  the  past  few 
years  these,  as  free,  graceful,  and  varied 
in  colour  as  any  flower  in  the  garden,  have 
dropped  on  one  side,  the  splendid  Cactus  kinds 
having  risen  to  some  extent  in  theii'  place. 
The  life  history  of  any  flower  is  full  of  interest, 
and  the  evolution  of  the  single  Dahlia  by  hy- 
liridisation,  as  at  present  seen,  from  the  species 
has  been  rapid  and  successful — D,  coccinea,  D. 
glabrata  (D.  Mercki),  D.  variabilis,  and  otliers 
forming  the  foundation,  so  to  .say,  of  the  group 
that  now  fills  the  garden  with  colour.  The 
value  of  single  Dahlias  as  beautiful  garden 
flowers  was  not  considered  until  a  reaction  set  in 
against  the  show  Ijlooms,  and  then  the  ele- 
gant single  kinds  became  popular.  It  is  so  easy 
to  cross  them  and  raise  seedlings,that  the  earlier 
varieties  were  (juiekly  improved  upcjn  in  colour 
and  habit  of  growth  until  we  have  now  a  de- 
lightful group  of  garden  plants,  free,  and 
making  a  continuous  display  through  the  late 
summer  and  early  autumn  mouths.  In  the 
best  kinds  the  flowers  are  cariied  erect  above 
the  foliage,  the  growth  bushy,  and  the  flowers 
abundant.  No  summer  iiower  gives  a  greater 
variety  of  brilliant  and  pleasing  colours,  rich 
selfs  and  delicate  tones  of  mauve  and  rose  to 
pure  white.  With  all  this  choice,  one,  unfor- 
tunately, sees  much  of  the  striped  kinds,  too 
often  pi-aised,  for  the  reason  jierhaps  that  they 
are  well  shown  at  some  exhibition  or  happen  to 
be  new.  A  new  Dahlia  should  be  seen  in  the 
garden  to  judge  of  its  merits.  The  striped 
kinds  are  also  sportive,  like  striped  (!arnations, 
and  depend  in  a  large  measure  for  their  peculiar 
disposition  of  colour  upon  the  weather.  This 
type  must  not  be  confounded  with  those  that 
have  flowers  boldly  margined  witli  colour,  as 
Duchess  of  Albany,  a  charming  kind,  the  petals 
white,  broadly  edged  with  crimson,  never  vary- 
ing, whether  the  season  be  warm,  wet,  or  culil. 
As  the  round-flowered  type  of  single  Dahlia 
is  declining  in  pcijuilarity  one  sees  less  of  tlie 
big  .saucer-shaped  blooms,  so  hirge  tliat  it  Was 
necessary  to  suj)])ort  them  when  gathered. 
These  flabby  varieties  won  few  friends,  and  the 
more  recent  kinds  are  far  smaller,  neater,  and 
efi'ective.  It  is  impossilile  to  see  a  flower  when 
to|i-heavy  and  hanging  its  head. 

The  fir.st  of  the  ])resent  type  of  what  I  may 
call  round  flowers  with  recurved  petals  was 
I'.aragon,   whicli   is  .still   one  of  the   tinest,  the 

*  Drawn  for  The  Gaupk.n  by  Mauil  West  from 
flowers  sent  by  Messrs.  Koyne',  Williaiii.s  &  Co., 
Salisbury.  LithoKriiplipil  ami  priiitcl  by  (luilliiiuno 
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colour  decided  and  rich.  Then  appeared  quickly 
hyl>rids  of  various  colours,  as  Scarlet  Gem, 
Yellow  Gem,  and  alba  or  White  Queen,  the 
most  popular  of  this  class.  When  the  big- 
flowered  kinds  ceased  to  win  admiration,  raisers 
began  to  select  those  of  smaller  size  with  well 
recurved  petals  and  of  good  substance,  attention 
also  being  jiaid  to  the  height  and  habit  of  the 
plants,  the  aim  being  to  get  bushy  growth,  with 
the  flowers  borne  on  sturdy  stems  well  above  the 
leafage. 

At  the  exhibitii>ns  in  the  autumn  the  single 
Dahlias  form  a  splendid  feature,  and  visitors 
remend:)er  with  pleasure  the  splendid  exhibits 
from  such  firms  as  Messrs.  C'heal  and  Sons, 
of  Crawley,  and  Messrs,  ri.  Cannell  and  Sons, 
of  Swanley.  Messrs.  Cheal  have  done  as  much 
as  anyone  to  popularise  this  class  by  raising  and 
showing  well  the  best  varieties  for  colour.  The 
late  Mr  Thos.  Moore,  of  the  Botanic  Gardens, 
Chelsea,  delighted  in  single  Dahlias,  and  raised 
several  varieties  possessing  finely-cut.  Fern- 
like i'oliage,  but  the  demand  was  not  great  for 
this  class  at  that  time  ;  although  now  a  more 
graceful,  Icjoser,  so  to  say,  type  of  flower  is 
desired,  we  shall  soon  get  Fern-leaved  Dahlias 
in  our  gardens.  There  is  only  about  one  kind 
of  this'character  named  INIidget  Improved,  the 
petals  small,  shell-shaped  and  light  orange- 
scarlet  in  colour,  the  foliage  Fern-like  and  pen- 
dent. It  is  a  suitable  Dahlia  for  planting 
boldly  on  the  lawn,  and  as  a  rule  is  well  fur- 
nished with  foliage  to  the  ground.  Mr,  T.  \V. 
Girdlestone  has  raised  also  several  very  fine 
varieties,  and  the  Tom  Thumb  race,  an  interest- 
ing class,  dwarf,  compact,  free  and  useful  to 
form  a  bold  margin  to  large  beds  of  sub-tropi- 
cals and  similar  things,  1  should  like  to 
know  if  the  several  named  kinds  in  catalogues 
keep  true  to  their  habit  of  growtli,  a  few  I 
noticed  on  one  occasion  having  apparently  out- 
grown the  limits  given  of  their  stature.  When 
true,  the  habit  is  compact,  dense,  and  the  single 
flowers  borne  well  above  the  mass  of  leafage. 
Fortunately,  the  colours  of  the  flowers  are  for 
the  nujst  part  self,  and  raisers  should  steer  clear 
of  the  objecticmable  striped  kinds,  (juixotic  and 
inett'ective.  One  may  add,  however,  that  dwarf- 
ing any  flower  naturally  tall  and  graceful  is 
not  always  desirable.  The  Antirrhinum  is  an 
example,  and  the  Tom  Thund)  varieties  are  dis- 
tortions, not  lit  for  any  garden,  the  natural 
grace  and  freedom  of  the  plant  being  entirely 
lost. 

1  think  the  single  Cactus  varieties  will 
become  popular,  but  the  number  at  i)resent 
raised  is  small.  These  will  doubtless  increa.se, 
but  raisers  should  guard  against  importing  into 
the  flowers  the  objectionable  dead  magenta 
shades  already  seen  in  some  measure  in  one  kind 
named  Ivanhoe,  The  most  beautiful  forms^  as 
far  as  we  have  seen  at  present  are  Isabella  ^\'ar- 
dour,  bright  red  ;  Rob  Roy,  orange-scarlet ; 
Marguerite,  white,  and  Guy  Mannering,  a  really 
beautiful  and  graceful  Dahlia,  which  more  tlmu 
others  gives  promise  of  further  fine  additions. 
The  plants  are  quite  devoid  of  stilfness  and  for- 
mality cither  in   growth  or  flower.     Guy  Man 


or  flower. 

ncnng  is  a  t:dl  grower,  fully  (i  feet  in  height, 
the  flowers  white,  touched  with  ,solt  rose,  the 
base  of  the  petals  yellow,  and  they  have  the 
peculiar  twist  characteristic  of  the  Cactus  kinds. 
It  is  a  good  thing  for  cutting  for  the  hou.se,  the 
flowers  borne  on  long  slender  stems. 

The  single  Dahlia  is  as  a  rule  shown  rather 
too  fdrinally  at  exhibitions.  It  is  impossible  to 
.'ct  the  ligh't  and  shade  of  the  flower,  so  to  say, 
when  it  is  wired  up  stiffly,  a  feature  not  atoned 
for  by  even  a  mass  of  colour.  ^^  e  greatly 
admire  the  luinching  style,  one  variety  of  dis- 
tinctive and  decided  shaile  to  each   bunch,  but 
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nt  t  the  rigid  poiuting  out  of  the  flowers,  each 
at  a  set  distance  apart.  So  many  single  Dahlias 
are  in  nurserymen's  lists  and  shown  at  exliibi- 
tions,  that  to  make  a  small  selection  is  not 
ea.sy.  But  the  following  have  been  chosen 
for  their  boldness  and  colour  :  Suunuigdale 
White,  one  of  the  best  of  the  white-tlowered 
varieties  ;  Distinction,  reddish  bufl' ;  Eclipse, 
orange-scarlet  ;  Faust,  crimson,  touched  with 
red  ;  Lorraine,  magenta,  shading  to  a  deeper 
colour  in  the  centre  ;  Ste])hen  Amey,  ruby,  the 
habit  dwarf,  and  the  plant  verj'  free-blooming  ; 
Terra-cotta,  reddish  terra-cotta  colour  ;  Cete- 
wayo,  deep  maroon  ;  Paragon,  one  of  the 
earliest  of  single  Dahlias,  too  well  known  to 
describe  ;  Miss  Roberts,  Defiance,  both  good 
kinds  ;  Florrie  Fi.-^her,  Lowfield  Beauty,  Duke 
of  York,  Alexander,  Conspicua,  marked  with 
maroon,  pure  white  and  magenta  ;  Chilwell 
Beauty,  and  if  a  striped  kind  is  insisted  upon, 
James  Scobie,  the  best  of  this  class,  the  flowers 
large,  yellow,  with  stripes  of  red. 

In  gardens  where  carriage  drives  are  lit  up 
with  flowers  through  the  summer  and  autumn, 
the  single  Dahlias  are  of  much  value,  forming 
rich  masses,  the  flowers  thrown  into  bold  relief 
by  the  background  of  evergi'een  shrubs  or  trees, 
as  the  case  may  l)e.  They  present  a  gay  aspect 
over  many  weeks.  The  varieties  recommended 
for  this  purpose  will  also  do  for  the  first  row 
of  borders  if  not  too  formally  planted:  Alba, 
Avalanche,  white,  but  turning  with  age  to  pink  ; 
Beauty,  crimstm-maroon  ;  Little  Beaut}^  rosy 
magenta,  yellowish  base  to  the  petals  ;  Painted 
Lady,  rich  pink  ;  Rosea,  bright  purple  ;  St. 
Julien,  crimson,  and  Yellow  Boy,  rich  yellow. 

When  planting  .single  Dahlias  or  any  other 
class,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  not  to 
mix  the  varieties  indiscriminately.  As  far  as 
possible  use  shades  of  one  colour  in  a  bed,  and 
let  the  plants  be  of  about  the  same  height  to 
get  a  free,  graceful  and  telling  group.  A 
remarkably  handsome  variety  for  massing  by 
itself  is  Mrs.  Bowman,  the  flowers  very  large, 
not  ungainly,  and  rich  rose-purple.  It"  is  well 
worth  planting  largely  for  its  freedom  and 
boldness.  In  addition  to  the  varieties  ])re- 
viously  mentioned,  the  following  are  very  fine, 
and  selected  from  large  collections  for  their 
distinct  and  attractive  colour.  Tennyson,  well- 
shaped,  deej)  velvety-crimson  flowers  ;  Gulielma, 
verj'  distinct,  pure  white,  Ijroadly  margined 
with  a  golden  b\ift'  shade,  this  disposition  of 
colour  oeiug  retained  in  all  seasons.  Some  va- 
rieties can  scarcely  be  called  single,  being  more 
semi-doul)le  and  longer-lasting  tlian  the  others. 
I  made  note  of  one  good  kind  named  Lilian 
Aubrey,  the  flowers  yeOow,  white  down  the 
centre  of  the  segments.  Queen  of  Singles  is  a 
fine  single,  the  flowers  brilliant  rose-purple, 
and  held  well  up  above  the  foliage.  Sunset  is 
neat,  medium  in  size,  the  petals  scarlet,  and 
tapering  to  a  point,  a  type  of  Dahlia  more 
efl'ective  in  the  garden  than  larger-flowered 
'  'IS.  Nigra,  deep  crini.son-niaroon,  like 
agon,  but  a  richer  coloured  flower;  Amos 

-ry,  rich  maroon,   lighter  at  the   margin   of 

!  petals  ;  Sunningdale  Yellow,  dwarf,  yellow, 
full,  rich   flower  ;    Formosa,  brilliant  scarlet  ; 
>orothy  Fell,  white,  just  tinged  with  pink,  the 
jntre   yellow,    also   the   base   of    the    petals  ; 
Brutus,  bright  crimson  ;  Primrose  Queen,  prim- 
rose-yellow,   a   clear,    pleasing   shade  ;    Edith, 
white,  broad  margin  of  maroon  to  the  petals  ; 
Lutea  grandiflora,  yellow  ;  and  Henry  Irving, 
bright  crimson,  tall  and  free. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  this  class  will  not  give  way 
to  other  less  charming  tyijss,  as  it  is  brighter  in 
the  garden  than  even  the  newer  Cactus  kinds, 
and  the  flowers  may  be  gathered  in  quantity 
for  decoration.  C. 
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PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

Ct'T  FLOWERS  IN  SE.\SOX  .\ND  THEIR  USES. — Most  of 

US  wno  have  to  provide  a  constant  supply,  be  the 
conditions  what  they  may,  Avill  now  be  able  to 
congratulate  ourselves  once  more  that  the  worst 
part  of  the  winter  has  been  passed.  With  lengthen- 
ing days  the  forwarding  of  forced  flowers  becomes 
a  far  easier  task.  To  force  unduly  hard,  however,  is 
unwise  ;  it  only  results  in  produce  of  less  texture, 
and  this  ultimatelv  ends  in  disappointment  both 
ni  respect  to  travelling  and  keejjing  iiualities. 
From  amongst  the  various  kinds  of  bulbous  plants 
a  deal  more  may  be  had  in  the  way  of  cut  flowers 
than  is  often  attempted.  The  double  Daftbdil  is  a 
case  in  point ;  it  forces  so  easily  when  carefully  ])re- 
pared,  and  lasts  so  long  in  a  cut  state,  that  it  must 
be  classed  amongst  the  most  serviceable  bulbs  now 
grown  in  private  gardens.  The  larger  kinds  of 
Hyacinths  are  not  well  suited  for  cutting  ;  far 
better  to  do  without  them  thus  if  possible,  but 
the  %vhite  Roman  and  the  straw-coloured  French 
are  both  of  them  indispensable.  These  in  a  cut 
state  should  possess  long  stems,  thus  facilitating 
their  arrangement  in  vases.  When  brought  on  a 
bit  briskly,  but  not  hard  forced,  or  it  kept  at  a 
good  distance  from  the  glass  instead  of  close  to 
it,  this  can  be  easily  accomplished.  Other 
kinds  of  Dafibdils  can  now  be  had  in  flower, 
but  it  is  scarcelj-  advisable  to  force  the  choicer 
sorts,  as  bicolor  Horstieldi  for  instance.  The 
Polyanthus  Narcissi,  as  gloriosa  and  Grand 
Monarque,  the  former  with  its  deep  and  the  latter 
with  its  light  coloured  cup,  and  both  with  large 
trusses,  make  fine  objects  for  vases  ;  the  pure 
white  form  of  the  latter  also  promises  well.  Tu- 
lips for  cutting  should  also  possess  a  good  length 
of  stem  ;  hence  in  this  respect  the  Due  van  Thol 
section  is  not  so  good  as  some  others :  the  Tourne- 
sols  stand  very  well,  so  do  Vermilion  Brilliant, 
Keizer  Kroon,  Canary  Bird,  and  the  Pottebakkers. 
Lilies  of  the  Valley  will  now  stand  much  longer 
when  cut  than  they  did  a  few  weeks  back.  Very 
soon  now  the  clum|)s  may  be  safely  depended 
upon  ;  these  will  last  still  better  by  reason  of 
their  source  of  sustenance  not  having  been  so 
greatly  disturbed.  Christmas  Roses  are  scarcely 
over  yet ;  they  should  be  made  the  most  of,  last- 
ing so  satisfactorily.  Whatever  it  m.ay  be  in  the 
way  of  bulbous  or  tuberous-rooted  [ilants,  it  is 
always  best  to  cut  the  spikes  of  flowers  well  in 
advance.  Daffodils  will  open  well  in  water;  so 
will  other  things,  including  the  Hyacinths  and 
Tulips.  To  leave  the  flowers  upon  the  jilants  a 
few  days  longer  just  to  make  a  show  and  then 
expect  them  to  last  as  long  when  cut  is  not 
reasonable.  If  they  have  to  be  sent  any  great 
distance  when  cut,  it  is  better  to  secure  them 
over-night,  and  to  place  in  the  cool  in  water  until 
wanted  for  packing.  In  the  case  of  all  cut 
bulbous  flowers,  do  not  omit  to  add  foliage  of 
their  own  as  well.  Tulips,  in  fact,  should  be  cut 
off  close  the  the  bulb,  thus  saving  the  leaves  upon 
the  stems.  Both  Hyacinth  and  Dafibdil  foliage 
is  equally  as  useful,  and  nothing  is  more 
appropriate.  None  of  these  flowers  need  to  be 
packed  in  such  material  as  wadding  ;  nothing  is 
really  better  than  a  la\er  of  wet  Moss. 

Of  other  flowers,  Azalea  mollis  will  now  be  ver}- 
reliable :  this,  too,  should  be  cut  in  arlvance  rather 
than  a  few  days  later  ;  the  addition  in  a  cut  state 
of  the  unexpanded  buds  of  a  paler  sliade  than  the 
flowers  lends  additional  charm  in  the  arrange- 
ment. Young  shoots  of  this  Azalea  are  very 
suitable  to  accompany  the  flowers,  and  as  these 
can  be  had  without  much  difiiculty,  they  should 
most  certainly  be  used.  The  <louble  forms  of  A. 
mollis  last  longer  of  the  two  in  a  cut  state,  but  of 
the  two  they  lack  the  same  choice  shales  of 
colour  as  the  singles  possess.  The  two  best  pure 
white  Azaleas  of  the  indica  section  are  the  old 
white  indica  alba  and  Deutsche  Perle,  t)ie  former 
having  the  advantage  in  that  it  can  be  cut  with 
greater  length  of  stem,  but  the  latter  h.as  most 
certainly  much    the  finer   flowers  :  hence  in  any 


kind  of  arrangement  where  short  stems  are  pre- 
ferable it  is  the  best  kind  to  use.  Deutsche  Perle 
is  rather  predisposed  to  bruise  if  care  be  not  taken 
in  handling  or  in  packing.  With  so  excellent  a 
choice  of  colour  in  A.  mollis,  the  coloured  forms 
of  A.  indica  are  not  nearly  so  much  in  request 
thus  early  in  the  spring.  Camellias  can  also  be 
turned  to  as  good  accoimt  now  as  earlier  in  the 
year  ;  but  wherever  they  can  be  cut  with  stems  of 
theirown  of  sufficient  length  it  is  themost  desirable. 
Some  plants  would  in  all  probability  be  all  the 
better  if  in  a  measure  a  thinning-out  process  was 
adopted,  or  in  some  instances  if  the  plants  were 
reduced  in  height  by  cutting  the  greater  part 
of  the  flowers  from  thence.  Forced  Lilac  should 
be  taken  with  as  long  stems  as  possible,  being 
then  much  better  for  arranging,  also  lasting 
longer.  Primula  obconica  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
of  its  race  for  cutting  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
both  travelling  and  lasting  well.  The  early- 
flowering  Epacrises  are  not  made  nearly  enough  of 
for  cutting  ;  they  stand  well  and  make  distinct 
features  v.hen  kept  quite  by  themselves.  In  the 
cutting  all  future  need  of  prnning  of  the  same 
shoots  is  entirely  obviated.  I  have  found  them 
produce  a  beautiful  effect  for  sideboard  arrange- 
ments or  where  arranged  to  one  face.  Violets 
should  not  be  done  up  in  too  large  bunches  ;  this 
is  a  waste  of  good  flowers.  It  is  better  to  pick 
them  as  soon  as  fully  expanded,  as  the  colour  soon 
fades.  Out  of  doors  Jasminum  nudiflorum  can 
still  be  had  in  good  condition,  and  it  can  always 
be  turned  to  good  account.  Grower. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 
Pot  Fii;s.— The  fruit  on  the  earliest  pot  Figs  hav- 
ing swelled  to  the  size  of  Walnuts,  and  growth 
being  somewhat  advanced,  the  night  temperature 
may  be  increased  from  5.5'  to  60  ,  and  that  ot  the 
day  from  6U  to  C.5',  allowing  a  further  rise  of  10° 
from  solar  heat.  These  figures  must  not  be  ex- 
ceeded even  if  ripe  fruit  is  imperative  by  a  o;iven 
date,  or  the  crop  may  yet  be  lost.  AH  shoots 
other  than  the  terminals,  and  any  that  are  needed 
to  fill  vacancies,  must  be  jnnched  at  the  fourth 
leaf,  and  where  too  numerous  judiciously  thinned, 
to  allow  of  abundance  of  light  and  air  permeating 
the  body  of  the  trees.  No  further  renewal  of 
bottom-heat  beds  will  be  necessary,  as  after  this 
date  sun-heat  will  materially  aid  in  keeping  these 
warm  enough.  New  roots  being  now  fairly  nu- 
merous, more  water  will  be  needed  every  week  ; 
this  should  be  wiven  in  a  luke-warm  state,  adding 
sufficient  liquid  manure  to  give  it  the  colour  of 
pale  ale.  Stir  a  little  liquid  or  a  pinch  of  guano 
into  the  evaporating  pans  ;  the  ammonia  from  this 
will  stimulate  the  foliage  and  growth  generally, 
and  further  aid  in  kee))ing  insects  away. 

SrccKssioN.vL  I'OT  Fills. — Trees  in  pots  for  pro- 
ducing rijie  fruit  in  June  may  now  be  started 
without  the  aid  of  bottom-heat.  Elevate  the 
plants,  if  possible,  on  a  stage  in  close  proximitj'  to 
the  roof-glass.  In  pot  Fig  culture  many  fall 
into  the  error  of  over-potting,  and  frequently  lose 
the  first  crop  of  fruit  in  conseciuence.  The  trees 
under  my  charge  have  occupied  the  same  pots  for 
six  years,  but  to  promote  extra  vigour  and  avoid 
the  risk  of  the  fruit  falling  throuo:h  repotting,  I 
stand  the  plants  in  large  pans  and  fill  in  the  in- 
tervening space  all  round  with  good  rich  material 
each  spring,  then  upon  the  summit  of  the  pots  I 
fix  a  pliable  sheet  of  zinc,  the  two  ends  of  which 
meeting  form  a  complete  basin.  Surface  feeders 
annually  rush  into  the  fresh  soil  with  which  this  is 
supplied,  and  so  the  vigour  and  fruitfulness  of  the 
tree  are  maintained.  The  trees  being  ready  for 
starting  a  gentle  moistening  of  the  balls  must 
take  place,  aftei-  which  no  more  will  probably  be 
needed  until  growth  is  perceiitible,  when  water 
must  be  periodically  .administered.  The  following 
varieties  are  most  suitalilc  for  pot  work  at  this 
season  :  Brown  Turkey.  White  Marseilles,  Os- 
borne's Prolific,  the  Black  and  White  Ischias,  and 
Negro  Largo,  these  ripening  in  the  order  named. 

Trees  on  w.ills.— Any  trees  occupying  back 
walls  in  Peach  or  orchard  houses  must  now  be 
thinneil,  not   pruned,  as  the  first  crop  of  fruit  is 
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borne  on  the  extremities  of  last  summer's  growths. 
If  the  roots  are  enclosed  in  shallow  brick  pits  they 
can  be  managed  from  the  surface,  stimulants 
being  supplied  or  w-itkheld  according  to  tlie 
demand,  but  where  the  roots  ha\e  access  to  Peach 
or  Cherry  borders,  a  trench  must  be  taken  out 
every  second  year  at  some  3  feet  from  the  bole  of 
the  tree,  descending  to  the  drainage,  and  severing 
all  rootlets  which  may  be  found. 

Melons. — The  earliest  plants  have  now  their 
first  rough  leaves  well  developed,  and  are  ready 
for  shifting  into  4J-inch  pots.  See  that  the  plants 
are  in  a  sufficiently  moist  condition  the  evening 
previous  to  potting,  as  if  potted  when  the  balls 
are  dry,  good  after-results  cannot  be  expected. 
Use  a  good  retentive  loam,  adding  thereto  some 
sifted  mortar  refuse  to  act  as  a  corrective,  tliis 
being  stood  in  the  house  over  -  night  to  warm  ; 
drain  the  pots  well,  pot  firmly,  but  not  hard,  at 
this  season.  Place  a  neat  stick  to  each  and 
secui-e  with  soft  matting,  allowing  plenty  of 
room  for  stem  expansion  :  arrange  the  plants  as 
near  the  roof  glass  as  freedom  from  drauglit  will 
allow,  and  water  with  cai-e,  until  increased 
growth  betokens  the  existence  of  fresh  roots. 
Syringe  morning  and  afternoon  in  calm,  bright 
weather,  close  early,  and  aim  at  a  night  tempera- 
ture of  68°  or  70",  and  72°  to  7o'  by  day,  with 
another  10°  from  sun  heat. 

Seed  for  jjrodueing  plants  to  ripen  liy  the  middle 
of  June  sliould  now  be  sov/n,  using  a  stronger 
loam  than  that  recommended  for  earlier  plants. 
Plunge  the  pots  in  a  bottom-heat  of  S0°  or  8o°, 
and  withhold  water  until  the  seedlings  appear. 
In  regard  to  varieties,  none  nan  surpass  Scarlet 
Premier,  ( Junton  Ofange,  or  Beauty  of  Syon  as  a 
scarlet,  with  Eastnor  Castle  or  William  Tillery  as 
a  green  flesh,  while,  if  a  white  fiesh  is  preferred. 
President  will  give  satisfaction. 

Cucumbers.— Plants  which  bore  throughout 
the  ^(  intei-  and  wore  fairly  free  from  spider  at  the 
new  year  are  now  giving  a  few  good  fruits,  and 
will  keep  up  the  supply  till  the  January  sown 
plants  come  into  bearing.  Cucumber  roots  enjoy 
a  good  larder  ;  therefore  as  these  appear  through 
the  surface  a  slight  mulching  of  sweet  loam  and 
fresh  horse  droppings  will  be  necessary,  also  tepid 
diluted  liquid  manure  at  each  watering.  A  dash 
of  this  should  also  be  mixed  with  the  water  for 
syringing.  This  will  cleanse  the  foliage  from  any 
remaining  traces  of  red  spider.  Pits  or  frames, 
where  depended  on  for  the  earliest  Cucumbers, 
should  now  be  filled  with  good  Oak  or  Beech 
leaves  and  the  soil  placed  in  in  ridges  or  mounds  ; 
thus  sufficient  heat  will  be  engendered  by  the  time 
the  seedlings  are  fit  for  transplanting.  Beds  for 
the  reception  of  Cucumber  frames  shouhl  be  made 
of  a  steady  lasting  material,  nothing  surpassing 
newly-harvested  leaves.  The  bed  should  cover 
sufficient  area  to  allow  of  a  3-feet  lining  all  round. 
This  will  permit  of  an  extra  lining  being  placed 
round  the  frames  should  severe  weather  occur  in 
Marcli.  Four  feet  will  not  be  too  high  at  the 
back,  gradually  diminishing  to  3  feet  6  inclies  at 
the  front.  The  soil  may  be  thrown  in,  as  in  the 
pits,  and  planting  take  place  in  a  fortnight. 

SuccEssioN.\L  Cherries. — Houses  containing 
])ermanent  trees  of  Black  Tartai'ian,  Governor 
Wood  and  Bigarreau  Naiioleon,  which  are  in- 
tended to  aflbrd  ripe  fruit  in  .lune,  should  now  be 
closed.  Any  pot  trees  also  of  the  same  varieties 
now  standing  in  the  open  must  be  brought  in 
and,  if  necessary,  watered  with  clarified  lime 
water.  Botli  the  border  trees  and  those  in 
Jjots  should  now  be  ta|)-dr(!sscd,  using  rich 
calcareous  loam  and  lime  scrajjs.  Adding  s()]i<l 
manure  tends  to  produce  gumming  and  canker  : 
therefore  this  is  best  avoided  and  licpiid  given 
later  on.  Forcing  should  be  done  as  much  as  pos- 
sible during  liours  of  dayliglit,  and  with  the  pre- 
sent mild  weather  no  artificial  heat  will  be  needed 
beyond  allowing  a  sliglit  circulation  at  banking-up 
time,  and  thiii  only  when  there  is  a  prospect  of 
the  mercuiy  touching  freezing-]joint. 

Gener.il  orchard  HOUSE. — All  Pears,  Plums 
and  Peaches  in  |iots  should  now  Vie  removed  from 
their  winter   (juarters  and   placed  iji   the  orcliard 


house  ;  if  left  out  of  doors  any  longer  the  already 
expanding  bloom  buds  of  Pears  may  first  become 
saturated  with  rain,  andafterwards  frozen  through  ; 
the  result  would  be  wholesale  dro|iping  when 
excited  under  'glass.  Presuming  tliat  the  neces- 
sary repotting  and  surface-dressing  were  carried 
out  at  the  fall  of  tlie  leaf,  and  that  the  Ijalls  ai-e  free 
from  worms,  all  that  is  needed  is  to  prune  and 
balance  tlie  trees,  and  to  arrange  them  uniformly 
on  brick  stations.  This  is  better  than  standing 
the  pots  on  sand  or  ashes,  as  drainage  water  can 
escape  and  air  gain  admission  at  the  base  of  the 
liots.  After  the  surface-soil  has  dried  somewhat, 
and  before  water  is  given,  the  jiotting-stick  should 
be  freely  used  and  a  firm  root-run  secured.  Any 
trees  becoming  too  large  for  pots  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  permanent  borders,  and,  if  possible, 
lilanted  beneath  liglits,  which  can  be  removed 
.after  the  fruit  is  ripe.  Trees  of  this  kind  show- 
ing signs  of  exhaustion  may  have  a  trench  cut 
round  them,  and  a  cube  of  good  loam  rammed 
into  the  cavity.  No  pipe-lieat  must  be  applied 
beyond  that  needed  to  exclude  actual  frost,  and 
the  house  must  Ije  freely  ventilated  at  all  times 
until  the  bloom  buds  show  signs  of  o]iening. 

J.  Crawford. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Early  Celery. — Now  is  a  good  time  to  make  a 
sowing  of  early  Celery,  as  this  is  much  appre- 
ciated in  most  establishments.  In  Celery  grown 
for  early  use  there  are  often  failures,  boltmg  or 
running  being  one  of  the  worst.  This  can  be 
jirevented.  It  often  is  brought  about  by  sowing 
the  seed  in  a  small,  confined  s|)ace  and  allow" 
ing  the  jilants  to  become  drawn.  Dryness  at 
the  root  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils;  indeed,  if 
time  cannot  be  given  to  the  plants  in  their  earlier 
stages,  it  is  best  to  defer  sowing  till  a  month 
hence,  when  the  main  crop  should  lie  sown.  If 
only  a  small  ijuantity  is  recpiired,  sowing  in  boxes 
may  be  the  best  method,  using  fine  loam  mixed  with 
leaf  soil,  taking  care  to  sow  tliinly  and  covering 
lightly,  so  that  each  plant  can  develop.  I  |irefei- 
frames  for  the  seeds,  as  if  stood  in  a  house  far 
from  the  glass,  the  plants  are  checked  at  the  start 
and  difficult  to  get  into  robust  condition.  As 
soon  as  tlie  plants  are  in  the  rough  leaf,  they 
shouhl  be  pricked  out  into  other  boxes  or  on  to  a 
sliglit  hotbed  made  for  .them.  I  prefer  the  latter 
if  any  quantity  is  required.  Care  is  necessary  not 
to  use  much  warmth.  If  movable  frames  are 
used  for  jiricking  out  and  jilenty  of  room  given 
the  plants,  the  frame  can  be  removed  as  growth 
increases,  and  the  plants  be  liardeued  off  with 
little  trouble.  The  liest  varieties  iov  early  jiro- 
duee  are  Veitch's  Superb  White  and  Early  Hose. 

Late  Celerv  in  open  ground. — It  often  liap- 
pens  that  the  space  devoted  to  late  Celery  is  re- 
ijuired  for  spring  ei'0]5s,  and  in  many  cases  no 
delay  need  take  place  in  lifting  the  ei'op  and  pre- 
paring the  ground  for  its  future  occupants.  In- 
deed, there  is  a  considerable  saving  both  of  time 
and  material,  as  the  lifted  roots  can  be  examined 
and  decayed  portions  removed.  The  roots  if  placed 
under  a  wall  in  dry  soil,  fibre,  or  ashes  will  keep 
good  much  longer  tluin  if  left  in  the  rows,  esjie- 
cially  if  at  all  decayed  or  injured  liy  frost.  The 
groinid  cleared  of  the  late  Celery  will  be  in  fine 
condition  for  root  crojis  if  turned  uj)  roughly. 
In  storing  the  roots  care  should  be  taken  to  place 
ample  material  between  them  to  prevent  shrivel- 
ling, also  to  lift  carefully.  In  severe  weatlicr 
cover  witli  dry  B]-acken  or  litter. 

FoRoiNii  Cauliflowers.— Now  is  a  good  time 
to  |ire[iare  for  a  full  supply  at  tlie  en<l  of  Mav,  or 
to  lill  u\>  any  blanks  that  may  have  taken  place 
in  the  autumn-sown.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
1  never  knew  autumn-sown  plants  winter  belter, 
but  from  accounts  from  friends  farther  north,  Ihei-c 
has  been  .sad  luivoe  among  tender  vegetables. 
The  late  autumn  favoured  a  late  growth,  ami 
«ith  the  thermometer  below  zero  vegetables 
sull'ered.  Lost  time  may  be  made  good  by 
sowing  in  heat  either  in  boxes  or  in  a  frame.  Of 
late  years  more  attention  has  been  paid  this  vege- 


table, with  the  result  that  there  are  more  varie- 
ties than  formerly.  The  early  varieties  are 
distinct  from  the  later  section,  being  smaller  and 
of  (|uieker  growth,  as  good  heads  may  be  secured 
in  three  months  from  time  of  sowing  the  seed, 
provided  the  ])lants  get  good  culture.  Veitch's 
Forcing  Cauliflower  is  specially  suitable  for  early 
sowing  ;  the  hciids,  though  small,  are  beautifully 
white  and  close,  the  plants  dwarf  and  compact,  so 
that  they  may  be  put  out  very  closely  together. 
Early  Snowball  is  another  really  good  type  for 
early  sowing.  The  only  diflSculty  with  these 
early  varieties  is,  that  the  seedlings,  if  allowed  to 
remain  too  long  in  the  seed  boxes,  button  badly 
and  are  useless.  The  plants  require  to  be  grown 
rapidly  from  the  start,  carefully  hardened  ofi", 
sheltered  for  a  time,  and  given  rich  soil. 

Autumn  Cauliflowf.rsand  Broccoll — The  pre- 
paration of  the  ero[is  for  a  su]i]ily  duiing  the  last 
four  months  of  the  j'ear  is  important.  Though  this 
date  may  be  considered  full  early  for  seed  sowing, 
it  is  none  too  early  for  the  .'Vutumn  (Jiant  Cauli- 
flower and  Veitch's  Self-protecting  Broccoli.  I 
class  this  latter  excellent  vegetable  as  a  Broccoli, 
but  it  is  very  closely  related  to  the  first-named, 
and  the  best  variety  I  have  grown  to  form  a 
succession.  Those  who  require  a  quantity  of 
plants  of  these  varieties  cannot  do  better  than 
sow  some  in  a  cold  frame.  This  is  just  the 
place  the  plants  like  ;  they  are  not  hurried  too 
much,  grow  sturdily,  and,  with  good  culture,  equal 
those  sown  in  heat.  For  a  very  early  supply,  say 
the  beginning  of  September,  the  Autumn  Giant 
maj'  be  sown  in  a  warm  house.  Only  a  small 
quantity  will  be  re(|uiied.  The  succession  or 
main  crop  of  autumn  Cauliflowers  sown  thinly 
in  a  cold  frame  will  give  a  splendiil  return, 
sowing  another  lot  of  Protecting  Broccoli  in  the 
open  to  give  the  November  and  December  cutting. 
This  lot  is  invaluable  at  the  end  of  the  year,  as, 
liy  aftbrding  storage  from  frost,  the  heads  last 
well  into  the  new  year,  when  the  well-known 
Snow's  Winter  White  comes  in.  This  variety 
should  be  more  grown  by  those  who  have  a 
demand  for  clioice  autumn  vegetables,  as,  in  my 
o]iinion,  the  flavour  is  more  agreeable,  not  being 
so  strong  as  that  of  a  late  Cauliflower. 

Cauliflowers  in  summer. — The  summer  crop 
should  now  receive  attention.  This  crop  often 
fails  in  gravelly  soils,  so  tliat  the  best  position 
should  be  aftbrded  it.  For  a  supply  during  July 
and  August  a  sowing  may  be  made  on  a  warm 
border  the  first  week  in  March  ;  such  varieties  as 
The  Pearl,  First  Crop,  and  Magnum  Bonum  are 
excellent.  Those  who  have  hot,  dry  land  with  a 
deficiency  of  moisture  will  do  well  to  omit  the 
summer  varieties  and  grow  Walcheren  Broccoli, 
which,  though  not  so  handsome,  is  of  equally  good 
flavour,  and  will  stand  drought  better  than  any 
kind  I  know.  I  have  grown  it  for  years;  it  has 
come  good  when  others  failed. 

Radishes  in  open  ciRouNO. — A  sowing  of  these 
may  be  made  in  a  sheltered  corner  with  a  south 
aspect.  Often  there  are  vacant  places  at  the  foot 
of  a  wall  between  fruit  trees  where  a  few  seeds 
could  be  sown.  This  sowing  will  follow  that 
in  heat  and  prove  useful.  The  earliest  va- 
rieties are  the  Early  Scarlet  and  \\'hiti>  Turnip 
forcing  varieties  ;  tlie.se  having  little  tup  take  up 
less  room.  To  follow  these  the  l'"rench  Brc;\kfast 
and  Woiid's  Early  Frame  are  useful  for  early  sow- 
ing. Much  may  be  done  to  forward  the  crop  by 
using  mats  to  cover  tlie  seeds  till  they  have  ger- 
minated, also  covering  in  frosty  weather  and  at 
night  with  thatched  screens  or  hurdles,  or  even 
Bnickcn,  removing  the  shelter  in  fine  weather. 

Lettuce  in  frames.— Salads  are  much  appre- 
ciated in  the  early  .«]iring,  and  if  the  Lit  luces 
have  been  wintered  in  cold  fiames  new  growth 
w  ill  have  eommeneed.  Lettuc'cs  are  often  planted 
eUiscly  in  the  autumn  with  the  intention  of  re- 
moving every  other  row  or  plant.  This  should 
now  be  done  before  the  plants  get  too  large:  those 
removed  may  be  given  a  cold  frame  if  this 
can  be  spared.  Often  every  liit  of  glass  is  now 
required,  so  that  a  warm  bolder  may  be  utilised, 
or,    what    is    better,    the    plants     be     placed    at 
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the  foot  of  a  wall  in  ricli  ground.  By  removal 
tliere  will  be  siiace  for  the  plants  left  to  develop. 
(Jrowth  will  be  encouraged  bj-  dres.sing  with 
soot  and  gnano  or  fish  manure,  lightly  raking  be- 
tween the  rows  after  a)i[ilying  the  fertiliser  and 
drawing  a  little  soil  to  the  jilants.  Those  planted 
out  on  borders  out  of  the  frame,  if  given  sheltei- 
for  a  short  time,  will  well  repay  for  the  trouble 
taken.  Plants  in  frames,  if  sutl'ering  from  dam]) 
or  mildew,  sliould  be  dressed  frequently  with  dry 
wood  ashes  and  kejjt  as  dry  as  possible.  Seedlings 
in  frames  should  be  pricked  off  if  at  all  thick  into 
other  frames  or  boxes.  G.  Wvtues. 


Ferns. 


MAIDEN-HAIR  FERNS  FOR  CUTTING. 

Plants  of  the  Maiden-hair  Fern,  i.e. ,  Adiautum 
cuneatuni,  should  now  be  gone  through  for 
various  kinds  of  wurk.  Unless  the  supply  of 
cut  Fern  is  required  at  <jne  particular  time  of 
the  year  only,  it  is  needful  to  have  a  succession, 
for  to  use  the  same  plants  throughout  the 
season  does  not  pay — at  least  not  in  private 
establishments.  If  the  .stock  i.s  now  mixed,  or 
if  it  has  never  been  separat  d  before,  it  may 
now  be  easily  done.  Some  will  be  starting 
away  into  growth  mucli  earlier  than  others  ; 
these  may  be  made  the  earliest  lot.  Continuing 
the  process  of  selection,  it  will  bo  easy  to  thus 
make  at  least  three  batches.  The  earliest  one 
should  be  encouraged  to  make  its  growth  as 
quickly  as  possible,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  cutting 
in  gooil  time.  In  d<iing  tliis,  however,  a  strong 
heat  and  any  great  amount  of  moisture  are  not 
desirable,  neither  the  one  nor  tlie  other  being 
jiroductive  of  hard  enduring  fi-onds.  One  of 
the  be.st  places  now  would  be  a  vinery  where 
the  Vines  are  just  breaking,  or  a  Peach  house 
in  which  the  fruit  is  about  set,  a  shelf  in 
either  instance  being  tlie  preferable  jjosition. 
The  reason  why  a  shelf  is  advised  i.s  for  the 
additional  anujunt  of  light  as  well  as  of  air  that 
is  thereby  ensured,  this  being  an  all-important 
matter.  Market  growers  know  all  about  this, 
and  treat  their  plants  accordingly  ;  but  in  private 
gardens  it  is  not  so  easy  a  niatter  to  give 
special  treatment  in  any  one  particular  instance. 
The  thinning  of  the  old  fronds  if  not  already 
done  should  not  be  postponed  any  longer  ;  in 
fact,  if  the  growth  be  not  too  far  advanced  the 
quickest  way  to  do  it  will  be  to  cut  off'  tlie  en- 
tire lot  of  old  fronds.  In  all  probabi4ity  these 
earliest  plants  will  be  those  which  are  iii  good 
condition  at  the  roots  ;  if  so,  it  will  be  scarcely 
advisable  to  repot  tliem  now,  but  should  any 
be  in  an  unsatisfactory  state,  do  not  defer  it 
any  longer.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
large  pots  are  not  at  all  desirable  ;  therefore  if 
po.ssible  some  reduction  should  be  nuide  even 
when  a  size  larger  pot  is  contemplated.  The 
old  ball  may  possibly  be  dry  at  the  core  ;  if 
this  be  so,  give  the  plant  a  soaking  before  pot- 
ting afresh.  Any  plants  which  have  h).st  their 
centres  should  not  lie  jwtted  on  ;  these  if 
broken  up  carefully  will  make  a  useful  young 
stock  if  seedlings  happen  to  be  scarce.  The 
latter  are  preferable  certainly,  but  there  is 
little  to  choose  between  one  and  the  other 
under  good  culture  ;  tlie  mi.-itake  ma<Ie  in 
breaking  up  is  tliat  of  not  carrying  it  far  enough, 
so.  as  to  start  afresli  with  quite  small  crowns. 
The  old  idea  of  using  jieat  entirely  is  now  ex- 
ploded ;  it  excites  a  rapid  growth,  but  this  is 
not  what  Ls  wanted  for  Fern  cutting.  Light 
yellow  loam  and  sifted  leaf  soil  will  make,  in 
conjunction  with  silver  .sand  or  road  scrapings, 
a  very  good  compost.  Failing  the  leaf  S(jil,°or 
if  the  loam  be  heavy,  I  would  take  a  little  peat, 
not  otherwise.     Firm  potting  again  is  an  essen- 


tial point  ;  upon  it  depends  in  a  large  measure 
the  future  well-being  of  the  ])lants.  Firm  pot- 
tiug  means  enduring  growth  in  a  great  measure, 
as  well  as  the  continuous  well-being  of  the 
stock  for  another  season  or  two.  It  is  far 
better  always  to  do  the  potting  well,  let  the 
plant  be  what  it  may.  I  have  seen  Maiden- 
hair Ferns  potted  so  badly  as  to  throw  them 
back  rather  than  improve  their  condition.  In 
conversation  once  the  unsatisfactory  state  of 
some  of  these  Ferns  was  commented  upon. 
One  of  them  was  turned  out  of  its  pot  for  an 
explamition  to  be  found  if  possible.  There,  at 
least,  was  found  one'  reason  ;  vacant  spaces 
were  left  around  the  old  ball ;  through  the  hurry 
in  potting  the  soil  had  not  been  worked  down, 
although  tlie  surface  looked  fair  enough.  Pot- 
ting so  many  hundreds  or  thousands  in  a  day 
sounds,  and  perhaps  looks,  very  well  at  the 
time,  but  let  the  plants  remain  in  the  same 
liands  even,  not  to  say  anything  about  ex- 
changing, and  the  results  will  speak  for  them- 
selves in  due  course. 

Those  plants  forming  the  second  and  third 
batches  should  for  the  pre.sent  be  kejit  cool, 
the  later  ones  of  the.se  ^-eceiving  scarcely  any 
water  for  a  few  weeks  longer.  Of  course,  to 
expose  such  plants  to  sunlight  and  air  would 
not  be  advisable.  Some  place  could  no 
doubt  be  found  for  them,  luider  stages  even 
Ijeing  better  than  full  exposure.  Neither  of 
these  later  lots  need  have  so  nuich  heat  as  that 
given  to  the  first  ;  the  latest  will  in  all  proba- 
bility start  kindly  in  a  close  fr.ime  without  any 
heat  to  excite  them.  Adiantum  Williamsi  is 
an  exceedingly  useful  and  oriuiniental  Fern  ;  its 
merits  do  not  appear  even  yet  to  be  sufficiently 
known.  I  have  seen  fronds  of  it  looking  well 
after  having  been  in  water  ior  a  fortnight.  It 
has  one  most  notworthy  feature  in  its  favoui-, 
viz.,  it  can  be  grown  even  cooler  than  A.  cune- 
atuni, being  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  green- 
house Fern.  Grown  thus,  its  beauty  is  brought 
out  far  better  than  when  in  heat,  the  fronds  not 
so  hirge,  but  more  compact,  with  tliat  hardy 
look  about  them  which  denotes  good  keeping 
qualities.  As  the  process  of  potting  goes  on 
amongst  stove  plants.  Orchids,  A'c,  let  a  sharp 
hjok-out  ba  kept  for  all  seedling  Maiden-hair 
Ferns,  as  these  often  ccmie  uj)  in  most  unac- 
countable places  and  positions.  I  have  hnd 
them  thus  in  quantity  in  pots  of  Epipliyllum 
truncatum  as  well  as  in  pots  of  l)rac;ena 
terminalis.  In  each  of  these  cases  the  amount 
of  water  given  would  be  so  diverse,  that  one 
would  think  reasonably  enough  that  if  one  lot 
succeeded,  the  other  would  not  by  any  possi- 
liility  do  so.  These  seedlings  should  have  a 
genial  moisture  and  warmth  for  a  time. 

FiLICES. 


Dictyocline  Wilfordi  iJI.  //.).— This  is  the 
name  ot  your  sjiccinien  which  you  say  comes  from 
Formosa.  It  is  a  somewhat  coarse  Fern,  but  ver\' 
handsome.  The  genus  was  established  lay  Moore 
in  1855.  It  is  named  in  compliment  to  ilr.  Wil- 
ford,  who  first  sent  specimens  to  Win.  Hooker. — 
W.  H.  (i. 

Onoclea  sensibilis. — "J.  M."  .sends  me  a  fer- 
tile friind  or  two  of  this  species,  asking  what  it 
can  be.  Had  he  seen  the  plant  in  its  growing 
state  he  would  have  found  large  leafy  fronds,  which 
give  the  plant  a  charming  appearance.  It  is  a 
fine  Fern,  and  one  that  should  be  planted  in  every 
hardy  fernery,  as  it  is  quite  distinct  from  any 
other  Fern  known.  It  comes  from  North  America. 
— (i. 

Gleichenia  Mendeli,  0.  Spelunca-  and  all  the 
rest  (save  (i.  diehotom;i,  which  is  safer  in  warmth) 
should  be  kept  in  a  cool  house  ;  a  night  tempera- 
ture ranging  between  40"  and  4."/'  will  suit  them 
well.     The  Qulture  of  these  beautiUil  Ferns  is  not 


nearly  enough  entered  into.  They  want  under- 
standing, it  is  true,  but  this  is  mainly  summed  up 
in  two  qualifii;ations,  viz.,  a  shallow  peaty  soil 
and  abundance  of  moisture  at  the  roots,  with 
none  over-head.  G.  flabellata  is  better  grown  in 
loam  and  peat,  whilst  G.  -Mendeli  and  G.  dichotoma 
will  bear  syringing  pretty  freely. 

Adiantums  in  winter. — Adiantum  cardio- 
chhena,  wliich  may  be  taken  as  a  representative 
of  the  stronger-growing  kinds,  should  not  be 
kept  dust-dry  in  winter,  otherwise  the  stout 
rhizomes  will  be  weakened  in  proportion  thereto. 
A.  Sancta'  Catherinie,  A.  macrophyllum,  A.  tra- 
peziforme,  A.  peruvianuni,  and  A.  Seemanni,  as 
rejiresenting  the  varieties  with  the  largest  pinnae, 
will  require  careful  attention.  Those  are  all  sub- 
ject to  thrip.s.  Just  sufficient  w'ater  should  be 
given  them  to  prevent  the  fronds  from  suft'ering. 
A.  gracillimum,  A.  Legrandi,  and  other  sorts  of 
light  growtli  will  be,  comparatively  speaking,  at 
rest ;  hence  they  will  bear  to  be  fairly  dry  at  the 
roots,  but  do  not  let  tiiem  be  overshadowed  by 
other  plants  or  have  too  dainii  a  position.  A. 
Williamsi  is  a  choice  cool  house  Fern  worthy  of 
extended  cultivation ;  it  remains  quite  fresh  in  an 
average  greenhouse,  being  not  only  a  valuable 
kind  for  cutting,  but  also  for  use  in  decorative 
work  through  the  winter  season,  being  often- 
times fresher  than  many  of  the  stove  varieties. 
A.  Veitchi,  A.  rubellum,  and  A.  tinctum,  as  re- 
presentative of  the  deeply  tinted  kinds  with  small 
pinnai,  should  all  be  kept  in  a  moderately  warm 
stove,  resting  them  as  much  as  possiljle,  so  that 
no  growth  is  made  until  the  return  of  more  sun- 
shine to  perfectly  develop  their  beautiful  colours. 
.A.  eaiiillus  ^'eneris  and  its  various  forms  are  all 
tlie  better  for  a  little  warmth  in  spite  of  their 
being  termed  semi-hardy.  They  will  thrive  well 
in  heat  and  moisture. 


SHORT  XOTES.-FERyS. 

Goniophlebium  subauriculatum  and  other 
varieties  are  invaluable  as  basket  ])laDts,  iu  which 
positiun  there  is  a  tendency  to  keep  them  too  dry 
during  the  winter  ;  the  stove  is  much  the  safest  place 
for  them. 

Microlepia  hirta  cristata  may  be  safely  wia- 
tert'd  in  a  ciinl  or  tem]ieiato  house,  but  it  is  not  advis- 
able to  run  the  risk  where  no  duplicates  exist.  When 
in  a  cooler  house  than  a  stove  less  water  should  be 
given. 

Lastreas  and  Doodias  are  almost  without  an 
e.Kceptiou  cinil  linuso  Ferns,  being  particularly  useful 
in  a  cool  fernery.  In  pots  lliey  should  be  treated  in 
a  moderat:!  way  as  regards  wateriug.  Thrips  are  often- 
times troublesome,  as  in  the  case  of  Lomaria  gibba. 

Neottoptei is  Kidus  avis  (the  Bird's-nest 
Fern)  may  be  kept  in  a  temperate  house,  but  the 
proper  place  is  the  stove.  It  should  be  treated  liber- 
ally as  regards  water,  being  almost  a  sub-aquatic. 
Slugs  are  very  fond  of  its  younger  fronds,  and  thrips 
are  also  troublesome. 

Phlebodium  aureum  as  a  decorative  Fern  for 
a  cool  stove  or  temperate  house  is  almost  indispens- 
able. It  is  hardly  safe  in  a  cooler  house  ;  it  will,  how- 
ever, bear  exposure  very  well,  and  remain  iu  good 
coudition  in  rooms  even  in  the  winter.  It  should  not 
1)3  watered  too  freely,  nor,  on  the  otlierhand,  ought  it 
to  be  kept  very  dry. 

Platyeerium  alcieorne  is  tl  e  best  of  the 
Stag's-horn  Forus  for  a  cool  house,  where,  if  it  be  kejit 
fairly  dry,  it  will  winter  safely.  P.  Williucki  is  an- 
other cool  house  species,  but  P.  graiule  and  P.  stem- 
maria  should  both  be  grown  in  the  stove  or  warm 
fernery  ;  here  they  ivill  not  reiinire  much  water  if  the 
atmosphere  is  congenially  moist. 

Cheilanthes  elegans  (the  Lace  Fern)  is  per- 
fectly safe  iu  a  greeuliou.se,  but  it  must  not  on  any 
account  fcuiler  from  want  of  water  ;  uothiug  injures  it 
more  than  this.  C.  hirta  Elli»iaiui,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  be  wintered  in  a  warm  house;  so  also  should 
C.  fariuosi.  (the  powdery  Cheilantliesl,  moisture  in 
each  case  at  the  roots  being  cssjutial. 

Asplenium  longissimum,  A.  c'cutarium,  A 
Neo-C'aledoniic,  and  A.  noliile  all  require  warmth  ; 
given  this,  they  are  beautiful  plants  at  all  seasons  ;  as 
also  are  A.  formosura  and  that  somewhat  delicate 
grower,  A.  viviparum.     These   varieties  must  not  bo 
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confuBeJ  will)  those  suited  to  the  Rreetliouse,  hut  in 
01  her  i-espects  the  treatment  would  be  the  same. 


THE  ROCK  GARDEN. 
Rock  Plant.s  for  Forming  Neat  Carpet.s. 

In  the  two  previous  chapters  I  have  dealt  witli 
the  minutest  gems  of  the  mouutain  flora,  such 
as  are  the  most  suitable  fur  the  select  por- 
tion of  the  rock  garden,  and  retjuiring  in  most 
cases  to  be  grown  in  specially  prepared  narrow- 
crevices.  Many  of  the  plants  there  mentiuned 
are  among  the  rarest  and  clinicest  kinds,  and 
grow  so  slowly,  that  they  might  Ije  jilanted  closely 
together  without  interfering  with  each  other. 
But  the  plants  I  am  now  about  to  eninnerate  are 
those  which  spread  more  ra])idly  and  form  a 
compact  carpet  only  a  few  inches  above  ground. 
Most  of  these  can  be  grown  in  any  well-drained 
ordinary  soil  which  has  received  a  liberal  ad- 
mixture of  broken  stones.  They  are,  there- 
fore, of  the  easiest  possible  culture,  and  are  ad- 
mirably suited  for  a  variety  of  purposes.  They 
can  be  used  for  carpeting  the  ground  between 
prominent  rocks  or  between  taller  plants  ;  they 
are  also  excellent  for  clothing  rocky  steps  tu- 
tor covering  the  face  of  large  blocks  of  stone. 
By  way  of  contrast,  too,  S(jme  very  charming 
efi'ects  in  tlie  rock  garden  may  be  produced  by 
the  use  of  suitable  carpeting  plant.s.  Not  only 
are  the  Howers  of  such  plants  set  off  to  advan- 
tage by  the  dense  mat  of  greenery  from  which 
they  S].>ring,  but  we  may  scatter  over  this  carpet 
a  number  of  plants  or  bulbs  bearing  flowers  of 
cjuite  a  different  colour,  and  blooming  perhaps 
at  a  different  time  of  the  year,  thus  ensuring  a 
succession  of  harmonious  colours. 

As  has  been  previously  hinted,  the  stone- 
work in  the  rook  garden  should  be  broken  at 
intervals,  and  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of 
doing  so  is  by  introducing  here  and  there  a 
large  space  devoted  to  taller  plants  or  bulbs, 
■with  every  inch  of  soil  between  them  covered 
with  a  carpet  of  flowers  and  greenery  allowed 
to  grow  and  flourisli  as  it  pleases  in  all  its 
natural  grace  and  beauty.  Where  such  carpets 
adjoin  that  jjortion  of  the  rock  garden  which 
contains  the  minute  gems  described  in  previous 
chapters,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  erect  an  irregu- 
lar mass  of  stones  to  form  an  effectual  barrier, 
beyond  whicli  the  more  (juickly  spreading 
plants  should  never  be  allowed  to  protrude. 
Some  of  the  most  useful  plants,  such  as  Aubrie- 
tias,  Arabia,  Achillea  nndjellata,  itc,  may  -well 
be  called  carpeting  plants,  but  on  account  of 
their  rajjid  growth  they  can  scarcely  come 
within  the  limit  of  the  present  chapter,  which 
is  devoted  entirely  to  "neat  carpets,"  i.e., 
plants  wlucli  cling  closely  to  the  ground.  It  is 
somewhat  ditticult  to  draw  a  hard-and-fast  line, 
but  with  few  exceptions  I  have  excluded  frcjui 
the  list  here  given  all  plants  that  grow  more 
than  3  inches  or  4  inches  in  height,  and 
plants  of  more  rapid  growtli  suital)le  for  "large 
carj)ets  "  w-ill  bo  considered  in  my  next  chapter. 

a.  Neat  Carpets  foe  Shahy  ok  Half-shady 
Positions. 

Arenaria  balearica  is  too  well  known  to  need 
desci-iption  ;  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  for 
clinging  closely  to  stones,  whicli  it  (juickly 
covers  with  its  dense  carpet  of  greenery  studded 
witli  minute  w-hite  flowers.  A.  ctespitosa  and 
its  golden  variety,  A.  ca!Sj>itos;i  aurea,  do  not 
cling  quite  so  readily  to  the  .surface  of  stones, 
but  are  more  adapted  for  covering  spaces 
between  rocky  steps  or  similar  situations.  A. 
purpurascens  (syn.,  Alsine  rubra)  is  seen  at  its 
best  in  a  position  only  sliglitly  shaded,  M-here 
its  prostrate  shoots  and  ro.sy-purjile  flowers  can 


fall  gracefully  over  the  stones.  A.  verna  fl.-jil. 
(syn.,  Alsine  verna  fl.-pl.)  has  very  pretty  double 
white  flow-ers  and  spreads  less  rapidly.  A. 
tetraquetra  has  single  white  flowers  and  pretty 
jirostrate  tufts.  All  Arenarias  will  do  well  in 
poor  sandy  soil  mixed  with  .stones.  I  w-ill 
mention  one  or  two  other  kinds  when  speaking 
of  "  large  carpets."  Among  the  numerous 
kinds  of  Erodium,  the  variety  E.  Reichardi 
forms  the  neatest  and  prettiest  carpet,  as  its 
small  cordate  leaves  are  close  on  the  ground, 
and  Ijy  their  rich  dark  green  colour  form 
a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  comparatively 
large  white  flowers,  which  remain  in  beauty 
for  a  considerable  time.  Another  very 
pretty  minute  trailer  is  Fuchsia  procuni- 
l)ens,  which  does  not  object  tt)  a  densely 
shaded  position,  though  I  have  seen  it  doing 
equally  as  well  exiiosed  to  the  sun.     Its  slender 


shoots  are  covered  with  minute  oibicular  leaves, 
and  look  particularly  graceful  when  drooping 
over  the  stones.  The  peculiar  flowers  are 
inconspicuous,  but  the  jiluin-colourod  fruits 
are  as  large  as  a  good-sized  Filbert,  and  rem.ain 
on  the  plant  till  late  in  autumn.  In  Devon 
and  Cornwall  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  but 
requires  protection  during  winter  in  less 
favoured  localities.  Gaultlieria  iiunimulariKfolia 
and  C  i)rocunibens  are  jiretty  evergreens,  well 
wortliy  of  a  shady  corner,  and  have  not  only 
ornamiiiital  flowers  and  foliage,  but  bright  red 
berries  as  well.  Heniiaria  glabra,  so  frequently 
used  for  car]iet-bedding,  is  also  a  good  plant  for 
forming  irregular  carpets  in  the  rock  garden,  as 
its  dense  foliage  is  of  the  brightest  green,  even 
at  midwinter,  and  it  does  almost  e(|ually  well 
in  .-i  sunny  ])osition.  Linna-a  borealis,  too, 
must  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  most  suitable 
jilants  for  growing  downwards  over  the  face  of 
a  large  stone  ;  it  loves  a  moist,  shady  corner. 


Mitchella  repens  is  a  neat  trailer  witli  white 
flowers  and  red  berries.  Pratia  angulata  (see 
illustration  No.  3)  also  makes  an  exceedingly 
pretty  carpet  close  to  the  ground,  and  is  a 
most  desirable  plant  in  every  way,  both  on 
account  of  its  neat  foliage  as  on  account  of  its 
pretty  white  flowers  and  dark  l)en-ies  (syn.. 
Lobelia  littoralis)  ;  it  is  hardier  than  Fuchsia 
procumbens.  Another  cla.ss  of  jilants  which 
furnish  us  with  bright  green  cirpets  for  shady 
positions  may  be  found  among  the  Saxifrages. 
All  the  mossy  section  will  flourisli  in  such 
places,  and  brighten  even  the  dullest  corners 
in  our  rock  garden.  Space  forbids  my  attempt- 
ing to  give  a  list  of  the  enormous  number  of 
varieties  ;  snflice  it  to  say  that,  ;;s  a  general 
rule,  all  Saxifrages  with  bright  green  foliage 
and  mossy  habit  after  the  style  of  S.  atro- 
purpurea,  S.  gemmifera,  S.  hypnoides,  &c., 
are  the  most  suitable  for 
the  purpose.  Of  other 
types,  I  may  mention  S. 
Huetti,  with  its  yellow 
flowers,  S.  oppositifoHa 
and  its  varieties,  which 
always  succeed  best  in 
at  least  partial  shade,  and 
are  among  our  earliest  and 
lirightest  spring  flowers. 
Veronica  repens  is  also 
one  of  the  best  carpetmg 
]ilants,  and  is  especially 
suitable  for  rocky  steps  or 
similar  jiositions. 

Though  all  the  plants 
just  meutioued  will  grow 
]ierfectly  well  in  shaded 
positions,  many  of  them 
are  of  so  hardy  a  nature, 
that  they  will  grow  almost 
anywhere  and  in  any  soil. 
I  have  purposely  men- 
tioned them  first  because 
many  amateurs  are  often 
at  a  loss  what  to  plant 
on  shady  spots.  The  list 
given  is  not  a  complete 
one,  but  contains  at  least 
the  principal  kinds,  and 
may  give  a  fair  idea  of 
what  to  plant. 
b.     Neat    Carpets    for 

MORE    OR     LESS     SfNNY 

Positions. 
AciBiia  microphylla  (.syn. , 
A.  Novie-Zelandiie)  is  a 
gem  for  the  rock  garden 
where  it  can  have  space 
to  ramble.  It  grows 
scarcely  more  than  2 
inches  high,  and  its  bronzy  leaves  form  a 
neat  carpet  over  soil  or  stones.  The  flower- 
heads  resemble  globes  of  crimsiui  spines.  A 
particularly  striking  efl'ect  is  jiroduced  by 
letting  this  intermingle  with  other  carpeting 
]ilaiits  of  glaucous  foliage,  sucli  as  Thymus 
lanugiiiosus  or  Seiliim  dasyphyllum.  Other 
Acjeiias  will  l)e  mentioned  under  "  large  carpets. " 
Achillea  rupestris,  only  3  inches  or  4  indies 
high,  is  covered  with  large  white  flowers,  which 
last  for  several  months.  Alyssnui  montanum, 
with  its  bright  yellow  flow-ers  in  spring,  does 
not  s|)rcad  so  rajiidly  as  the  better-known  A. 
saxatile  and  forms  a  neater  carpet.  Other 
suitable  varieties  of  this  genus  are  A.  argenteum. 
A.  serpyllifolium  and  A.  sjiinosum.  Anteu- 
naria  t(JiiU'ntosa,  so  often  used  in  geometrical 
carpet  bedding,  is  a  useful  rock  plant  for  a 
sunny  position  ;  its  silvery  while  bdiage  forms  a 
quickly  spreading  mat  .scarcely  U  inches  high,  suit- 
able for  rocky  steps,  i^-c.  Its  colour  contrasts  parti- 
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cularly  well  with  stones  of  a  dark  or  reddish  colour. 
A.stralagus  hyiioglottisalbus  is  a  very  neat  plant 
of  the  Vetch  family,  with  its  loaves  close  to 
the  ground  and  with  white  tlower.s  ;  it  does  not 
spread  very  rapidly  and  is  well  suited  for  level 
spots  and  light  stony  soil.  Azalea  procurabens 
(syn.,  Loiseleuria  procumbens)  is  a  pretty  pros- 
trate evergreen  shrub,  spreading  close  to  the 
ground  and  seldom  more  than  a  few  inches  in 
height.  It  has  pink  flowers 
antl  enjoy.s  moist  sandy  peat 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun. 
Bellis  rotundifolia  and  Bellis 
sylvestris  are  useful  plants 
for  the  rock  garden  ;  the 
latter  is  a  deep  crimson  Daisy 
with  yellow  centre.  A  more 
miniature  Daisy  is  Bellium 
minutum,  with  very  neat 
small  foliage  reminding  one 
of  Soldanella. 

Of  tlie  numerous  Harebells, 
I  will  only  name  a  few  of  the 
most  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
C.  ctespitosa  (also  known  as 
C.  pumila  and  C.  pusilla) 
forms,  perhaps,  the  neatest 
carpet  close  to  the  ground. 
Tliere  are  both  blue  and 
white  varieties.  Cani]janula  garganica  grows  a 
little  taller,  but  does  not  spread  so  rapidly  as  the 
former.  C.  hirsuta  has  pale  blue  flowers.  C. 
muralis  Csyn. ,  C.  Portenschlagiana)  spreads 
very  rapidly  and  flowers  thro\ighout  the  summer. 
Less  known  is  C.  pelviforniis,  with  its  flat, 
large  blue  flowers.  C.  turliinata,  with  its  large 
blue  flowers  and  dwarf  halnt,  spread.s  Init 
slowly,  and  to  produce  anything  like  a  carpet 
a  number  of  tlieni  should  be  planted  close  to- 
gether so  as  to  form  a  large  irregular  group. 
The  mo.st  minute  kinds  of  Harebells  for  the 
select  [lart  of  the  rock  garden  have  alreaily  been 
mentioned  in  the  previous  chapter.  Though 
tlie  white  flowers  of  Cardamine  trifoliata  are  on 
stems  about  6  inches  high,  the  large  .shiny  green 
leaves  form  a  carpet  close  to  the  ground.  It 
prefers  a  moist  situation.  Convolvulus  lineatus 
has  grey  silky  leaves  close  to  the  ground  and 
soon  spreads  out  into  a  dense  carpet  only  3 
inches  high,  from  whicli  the  large  rosy  or  flesh- 
coloured  flowers  show  ofl"  to  great  advantage. 
It  is  not  particular  as  to  soil,  but  loves  a  sunny 
position.  C.  mauritanicus  has  long  prostrate 
stems  and  blue  flowers  ;  it  is  sliown  at  its  best 
when  the  long  slender  shoots  can  fall  over  the 
stones.  Coronilla  iberica  deserves  a  place  in 
every  rock  garden ,  its  prostrate  liabit  and  its 


tauce.  Like  the  following,  it  prefers  a  moist 
place  in  the  full  sun.  D.  Drummondi  grows 
taller  and  has  yellow  flowers.  Epilol)ium  ob- 
corditum,  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  very 
distinct  from  other  Epilobiums,  many  of  which 
are  fast  spreading  and  tall-growing  weeds  diffi- 
cult to  get  rid  of.  E.  obcordatum  is  quite 
prostrate,  growing  scarcely  more  than  2  inches 
or  3  inches  high,  and  the  efl'ect  of  its  bright 


No.  2. — Litlioipe.inum  prostratam  spreadiu 


No.  Z,—Pratia  angulala,  a  neat  trailing  plant. 


handsome  deep  yellow  flowers  being  very  attrac- 
tive. Of  Dianthi,  the  pretty  Cheddar  Pink, 
D.  ciesiusand  D.  suavis  deserve  to  Ije  mentioned. 
Dryas  octopetala  must  be  reckoned  among 
the  most  useful  of  rock  plants.  Its  largo  white 
flowers  are  scarcely  more  than  2  inches  or  3 
inches  above  the  gi-ound,  l)ut  it.s  .shiny  leaves 
will  carpet  the  ground  for  a  considerable  dis- 


crimsr.n    flowers   drooping   over   grey  or  light- 
co'.oureil  stones   i.s    charming,     Erinus   alpinus 
and   the   more   reddish-coloure.l  H.  hispanicus 
succeed   well   even    in   the   driest    spots.     The 
anne.ved  engraving  (No.  1)  gives  a  fair  illustra- 
tion of  lai'i  of  the  pretty  effects  this  plant  i.^ 
capable  of  producing  in  the  rock  garden.     Of 
Gentians,  I  have  mentioned  several  of  the  choice 
kinds  in  tlie  previous  chapter.     For  fornung  a 
carpet,  however,  there  is  none  better  than  our 
well-known   .spring    flower,    Gentiana    acaulis, 
which  flourishes  best  in  moist  gravelly  or  gritty 
soil.     Gypsophila   cerastioides   and   G.    repens 
are  the  best  prostrate  forms  of  that  genus,  the 
former  being  the  neater  of   the  two.     Hippo- 
crepis  eoinosa  forms  a  spreading  carpet  about  4 
inches    high    and    has    pretty   yellow   flowers. 
Glossocomia  clematidea  (syn. ,  Codonopsi.s  ovata) 
is  deciduous,  antl  therefore  useless  as  a  carpeting 
plant  during  the  winter  months.    The  best  posi- 
tion   for   it    i.s   a  fissure   into   which   it   can   l)e 
planted  sidew.ays,  so  that    its   long   stems  can 
droop   Jiaturally.     The   large  flowers   are  bell- 
shaped,    pale    blue,    veined    with    purple,    and 
have   peculiar   markings  of   black    and  orange 
on    the    inside    of     the    corolla.      Hutchinsia 
alpina     forms     a     rapidly     increasing     bright 
green    carpet    and    has     small  wliite     flowers. 
Linaria  alpina  (the  charming  alpine  Toadflax) 
is  difticult  to  grow  in  some  localities,  while  in 
others  it  spreads  like  a  weed.    It  does  best  when 
sown  on  Ijroken  stones   or  gravel  mixed  with 
sand  almost  without  any  soil.     L.  Cymbalaria 
and  L.  pallida  will  cling  to  stone  like  Ivy  ;  they 
spread  very  cpiickly,  and  must  therefore  be  kept 
at    the    proper   distance   from    choicer   plants. 
Lippia  repens  forms  a  very  dwarf  carpet  covered 
with  pretty  pink  flowers,  but  is  apt  to  succundj 
to  severe  frost  unless  protected.    Lithiispernuiin 
prostratum   (see  illustration  No.   2)  sliouhl  l)e 
in   every  rock    g.arden,    as    its    In'illiant    blue 
flowers    and    dwarf     comjiact    ha))it    make    it 
esjiecially    valuable     for    growing    downwards 
over  the    face  of  stones.     Lychnis  Lagasc;e  is 
most  suitable  for  a  prominent  position  where 
its  bright  crimson  flowers  can  be  shown   to  the 
best  advantage.   Jlimulus  radicans  and  Nierem- 
bi^rgia  rivularis  can   only  be  called    carpeting 
])lants  during  tlie  summer  months,  as]  thi'y  die 
down  in  winter,  but  both  are  pretty  and  well 
ivorthy  of  a  good  ])lace  among  the  level  sjiots. 
A  most   desirable  carpet,  too,    is   furnished   by 


the  numerous  kinds  of  dwarf  Phloxes,  as,  for 
instance,   P.   canadensis,  P.  Nelsoni,  P.  ovata, 
P.   setacea  and    aldboroughensis  types,    which 
can  now  be    had   in   many   shades   of   colour. 
Saponaria    cespitosa    must    be    mentioned   as 
forming  an  exceedingly  neat  carpet  studded  with 
rosy  pink  flowers      Of  Saxifrages,  S.  crustata  or 
similar  kinds  with  encrusted  rosettes  of  leaves 
will  be  found  the  best  varieties  for  sunny  posi- 
tions.    Scabiosa  Parnassi  (syn.,  Pterocephalus 
Parnassi)  is  a  very  handsome  dwarf  Scabious, 
spreading  only  4  inches  or  5  inches  above  the 
ground  ;  the  pink  flowers  contrast  prettily  with 
its  grey  foliage.     The  plant  loves  a  dry  sunny 
spot  and  a  somewhat  sloping  position.     Among 
the  Sedum  family  is  an  enormous  number  of 
suitable  kinds  for  carpeting  the  ground,  but  I 
will  only  mention   the  following :  S.  album,  S. 
anglicum,  S.  acre,  S.  elegans  glaucum,  S.  dasy- 
phyllum,  S.  atlioum.     Many  of  the  Houseleeks, 
too,  form  excellent  carpets  for  dry  sunny  posi- 
tions, especially  the  varieties  S.   califoruicum, 
S.  calcaratum,  S.  vogesiacum.     S.  arachnoideum 
has  already  been  mentioned  among  the  select 
plants,  but  it  also  forms  an  exquisite  carpet  if 
many  plants  are  put  closely  together  so  as  to 
form  a  large  irregular  group.     Silene  alpestris, 
S.  Elizabethse,  S.  niaritima,  and  S.  Schaftamust 
be  mentioned  as  most  useful   rock   plants   for 
carpeting  the  ground  or  stonework.     For  other 
varieties  see  the  two   previous  chapters.     Tele- 
pliium  Impcrati  forms  a  carpet  of   dark   grey 
leaves  close  to  tlio  ground,  but  its  flowers  are 
inconspicuous.     Thymus  Serpyllum  albus,  T..S. 
coccineus,  and  T.  S.  lanuginosus  are  very  desir- 
able.    For  forming  a  dense  woolly  mat  there  is 
no  plant  better  adajjied  than  the  latter  variety. 
Veronica  alpina,   V.  corymbosa,   and  V.   pros- 
trati    are    perhaps   the    best   among   the    blue- 
flowering  Speedwells  for  forming  a  carpet.    The 
white  (sometimes  bluish  tinted)  Veronica  repens 
is  one  of  the  very  best  for  rocky  steps,  itc,  and 
has  already  been  mentioned  among  jdants  for 
sliady  places.     V.  telephifolia  is  distinguished 
by  its  glaucous  leaves  and  jirostrate  habit. 
Exeter.  F.  W.  Mey,ek. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Orchids. 


WARSCEWIO/ELLAS. 

I  AN  induced  to  refer  to  these  plants  and  to  say 
a  few  words  respecting  theiu,  through  having 
received  a  wonderful  flower  of  \\'.  Lindeiii  from 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence.  This  is  not  tlie  plant 
figured  long  ago  in  the  "  Gardener's  Magazine 
of  Botany "  (p.  177)  liy  Heufry  as  Warrea 
Lindeniana.  It  is  a  grand  new  species,  but 
from  what  locality  it  comes  I  do  not  know. 
One  of  the  reasons  why  the  Warscewiezellas 
have  gone  out  of  cultivation  is  that  they  do  not 
carry  many  leaves,  and,  consequently,  do  not 
form  large  and  good  specimen  jilants.  Mr. 
Salter,  when  he  ha<l  charge  of  the  late  Mr. 
Soutligate's  Orcliiils  at  Streatham,  always  had 
this  Complaint  to  make  against  them.  The  genus 
is  distinguished  l)y  its  making  no  pseudo-bulbs. 
In  this  it  resembles  Huntleyas  and  several  others. 
The  scapes  bear  a  single  flower,  the  sepals  a!:d 
petals  being  nearly  equal,  the  lip  broad,  tlrawn 
in  at  the  lower  part,  tlie  column  liaving  a 
thickened  frill  at  the  base.  Warscewiczella.s, 
which  are  best  grown  in  banging  b;uskets, 
should  be  kept  shaded  from  the  sun,  but  well 
exjiosed  to  the  liglit.  The  temperature  of  the 
('attlej'a  house  suits  tliem,  with  an  abundance 
of  water  all  tlij  year  round,  and  ;i  good  sujiply 
of   moisture  in  the  atmosphere.     Tlie   baskets 
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should  be  well  drained,  and  the  plants  be 
potted  iu  gdcid  brown  peat  fibre  mixed  with 
chopped  Sphagnum  Moss.  If  kept  iu  too  low 
a  temperature  the  plants  are  apt  to  cast  many 
of  their  leaves  during  the  winter. 

W.  LiNDENi. — In  growth  this  species  does  not 
differ  much  from  the  majorit}"  of  the  other  kinds. 
The  peduncles  are  some  5  inches  or  6  inches  in 
lengt  h, and  bear  one  laT<;e  flower  measuring  abont  "2  J 
inches  across  the  li()  and  4  inches  vertically.  The 
lip  is  thick  and  fleshy,  purj  white,  and  sti'eaked 
with  violet  from  the  base,  the  depi-essed  frill  at 
the  base  being  marked  across  with  lines  of  the  same 
colour. 

W.  DISCOLOR  is  somewhat  smaller  in  its  growth 
than  most  of  the  kinds  that  are  known.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  ivory-white,  the  latter  tinted 
with  violet.  It  is  a  very  handsome  species,  and 
was  originally  discovered  by  Warscewicz  in  Costa 
Rica  nearly  fifty  years  ago. 

W.  j\iARi:iNATA  is  a  somewhat  strong  grower 
and  has  large  flowers,  but  not  so  large  as  those  of 
W.  Lindeni.  The  flowers  are  fragrant,  the  sepals 
and  petals  white,  liji  white,  having  a  marginal 
border  of  rosy  mauve  and  a  few  streaks  of  violet- 
purple  on  the  disc.  This  sjiecies  was  fir.st  flowered 
by  the  Messi'S.  .Jackson  and  Sons  at  Kingston. 

W.  Waii.esiana. — This,  too,  is  sweet  scented. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  creamy  white,  lip  white 
stained  in  the  centre  with  violet,  and  having  five 
bars  of  the  same  colour  radiating  from  it.  It 
would  appear  to  be  a  native  of  the  province  of 
Bahia,  in  Brazil. 

W.  VELAT.A.  comes  near  to  W.  marginata,  anil  by 
some  is  said  to  be  identical  with  it.  The  flowers 
are  very  fragrant,  the  sepals  and  petals  straw- 
coloured,  the  lip  large,  Sfjread  open,  with  a  crim- 
son marginal  border,  and  having  some  streaks  of 
rich  i)urple  on  the  disc. 

The  above  are  a  few  of  the  species  wliicli  arc 
more  frequently  to  be  seen  in  our  gardens.  All 
are  beautiful  and  well  deserving  genei-al  atten- 


tion. 


Wm.  Hugh  Gowek. 


Tainia  penangiana,  a  native  of  Penang,  as 
suggested  by  the  name,  is  in  flower  at  Kew. 
Tainia  is  a  small  genus  of  Orchids  found  in  China, 
the  East  Indies,  and  Malayan  Archipelago,  and 
the  ]irescnt  kind  is  pleasing  if  not  sliowy.  It  is 
free,  and  the  flowers  are  produced  in  slender  ra- 
cemes, erect,  and  proceeding  from  the  base  of  the 
pseudo-bulbs.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  narrow, 
pointed,  and  of  a  distinct  light  brownish  yellow, 
the  li[i  white,  the  front  lobe  spotted  with  crimson, 
and  at  the  extreme  apex  is  a  touch  of  yellow. 
Two  of  the  better-known  species  of  Tainia  arc  T. 
bicornis,  introduced  from  Ceylon  in  1842,  and  T. 
latifolia,  which  came  from  Sylhet  about  ten  years 
later. 

Saccolabium  bellinum  at  Upper  Clapton. 
— A  note  apiieared  on  this  cliarniing  species  in 
The  (Iaklien,  February  8  (p.  82),  but  it  may  be 
supplemented  liy  mentioning  that  a  large  group 
of  it  is  in  full  beauty  at  Upper  (,'lapton.  We  have 
never  seen  a  finer  disjilay  of  this  ty|)e,  and  when 
a  number  of  plants  is  in  bloom  together,  one 
notices  how  greatly  it  varies  in  colour,  sufficiently 
so  to  merit  special  distinction.  One  flower  was 
quite  of  an  old  gold  colour  with  a  few  crimson 
blotchc:.,  whilst  in  another  form  very  little  yellow 
was  to  be  seen,  the  sepals  and  petals  almost  entirely 
deejj  ])urple.  This  ditterence  of  colour  inci'eases  the 
beauty  of  this  species,  and  makes  it  of  greater  in- 
terest when  several  ])lants  are  grown. 

Phalsenopsia  Schilleriana. — There  ar<!  very 
few  indi-cd  "f  tlir  IMiahcTiopsids  which,  when  well 
grown,  caiUHjt  be  said  to  rank  amongst  the  nnjst 
bea\itifnl  nf  tropical  Orchids;  it  is,  therefore,  no 
small  jiraisc  to  say  of  I'.  Schilleriana  that  it  Is 
probably  the  most  useful  in  the  genus.  There 
are,  of  course,  others  with  larger  flowers,  but  none 
that  Is  at  once  so  free-flowering,  .so  beautiful  in 
foliage,  and  so  easily  grown.  The  leaves,  which 
are  oblong,  and  have  been  measured  occasionally 
as  much  as  18  inches  long,  have  a  ground  of  dark 


green  profusely  marbled  with  silvery  grey.  At 
Stevens'  rooms,  July  2H,  1875,  a  plant  which 
on  its  three  racemes  carried  no  less  than  ."STS 
flowers  was  sold  for  32  guineas.  It  had  been 
grown  in  Lady  Ashburton's  garden  at  Melchet 
Court.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  flowers 
are  of  considerable  substance  and  measure  from 
2  Indies  to  3  inches  across,  with  the  seg- 
ments full  and  rounded,  it  is  difiicult  to  imagine 
a  more  beautiful  Orchid.  The  colour  of  the 
flower  varies  from  rosy  white  to  light  mauve  ;  the 
lip,  which  at  the  apex  Is  divided  into  two  outwardly 
curving  horns,  is  ])aler  than  the  sepals  and  petals, 
and  at  its  base  there  Is  a  yellow  callus  spotted 
with  reddish  brown.  P.  Schilleriana  is  a  native 
of  the  Philip[)ine  Islands,  whence  It  was  Intro- 
duced in  18(ji). 

Cattleya  Percivaliana. — This  Ijeautiful  form 
of  C.  lablata  is  flowering  freely  In  buth  the  Upjjer 
Cl.apton  and  Enfield  nurseries  of  Mi/ssrs.  H.  Low" 
and  Co.  It  is  a  delightful  Orchid  for  colour,  and 
In  a  large  mass  in  bloom,  as  one  sees  In  these  places, 
the  diversity  of  shade  is  conspicuous,  the  colour  of 
thesepalsandpetalsasaruledirterlng  comparatively 
little  from  the  typical  warm  rosc-imrple,  but  the 
lip  is  otherwi.se.  In  one  instance  it  was  fulU'  half 
suffused  with  rich  golden  colour,  the  outer  portion 
deep  purple — a  striking  association  of  two  bril- 
liant tones,  or,  again,  one  gets  a  golden  ground 
enriched  with  purple  streaks,  the  margin  finely 
frilled.  The  earlier  importations  gave  \'ery  dis- 
appointing varieties,  but  not  so  later  consign- 
ments. It  is  impossible  to  set  ilown  a  fixed  de- 
scription of  colouring,  owing  to  tlie  great  diver- 
sity of  shade  in  the  bold  flowers. 

Cypripedium  Charlesworthi. — This  was  the 
most  Important  new  species  of  C'}'pri[iedlum 
shown  last  vear,  and  orchidists  who  were  at  the 
Ih-illHallon  Sept.  2G,  1803,  will  remember  the 
plants  of  it  fi-om  Messrs.  Charlesworth,  Shuttle- 
worth  and  Co.  We  were  reminded  of  it  by  a 
splendid  importation  lately  received  by  Messrs. 
H.  Low  and  Co.,  Upper  Clapton,  and  in  looking 
over  the  vigorous  masses  noticed  the  great  variety 
In  leaf  colouring— some  leaves  being  plain  green, 
others  freely  spotted  from  base  to  apex  with  a 
brownish  crimson  colour,  all,  however,  having 
blotches  of  a  similar  shade  at  the  base.  No  doubt 
hybridists  in  the  future  will  make  considerable  use 
of  this  new  acquisition,  especially  as  the  growth 
of  the  iilant  appears  remarkably  strong.  Its 
habit  Is  comparative!}'  dwarf  and  neat.  The  chief 
feature  of  the  flower  is  the  broad  dorsal  sepal, 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  plant  exhibited,  mea- 
sured about  2|  inches  in  length  and  breadth,  the 
colour  a  delicate  shade  of  [jink,  touched  with 
[lurple  and  veined  with  a  lighter  shade  towards 
the  base,  the  lip  and  petals  being  suffused  with 
greenish  brown.  This  species  will  give  increased 
interest  to  the  cultui-e  of  Cypripediums,  especially 
if  used  as  a  parent  to  get  new  breaks  in  form  and 
colour. 

Odontog'lossuin  aspersum  ( //.  Detrar). — This 
is  a  i)lant  as  to  which  there  is  some  doubt,  some 
asserting  it  to  be  a  natural  hybrid  between  0. 
maculatum  and  O.  Rossi.  It  certainly  partakes 
of  the  character  of  both  sjiecies  in  a  marked 
degree,  but,  be  it  species  or  varietj',  it  Is  a  very 
handsome  flower.  The  ground  coluur  of  the  sepals 
is  creamj'-white,  covered  with  blotches  of  bright 
brown  through  which  the  ground  colour  appears 
in  nai'row  bars.  The  petals  are  broad  and  un- 
dulated, also  of  a  creamy-white,  blotched  at  the 
base  with  bright  brown  ;  the  lip  is  yellowish-white 
with  a  yellow  crest.  It  thrives  well  in  the  coolest 
house. — W. 

Cy^iripediums. — When  In  the  Upper  C'la[iton 
niH'sery  cif  Messrs.  Low  .'ual  (-.'o.  we  made  note  of 
many  kinds  of  ('yprlpedlums  in  bloom,  amongst 
them  being  all  tlie  well-known  species  and  hy- 
brkls.  A  tine  mass  of  C.  Lowi  was  in  beauty, 
also  C.  Argus,  C.  Sedeni  candidulum,  C.  car- 
dinale,  C.  itarrlsianum,  and  C.  barbatum  War- 
ner!, one  of  tlic  prettiest  of  the  family, 
the  flowers  of  pleasing  shape  and  colours.  A 
lovely  species  is  C.  niveum,  the  neat  flower 
pure    white,   except    for   a  freckling   of   purple. 


\^'e  noted  a  large  quantity  of  C.  Curtisi  and 
of  (J.  Lawrenceanum,  which  is  quite  worth 
growing  for  the  sake  of  its  finely  coloured 
leaves.  Some  good  forms  of  i).  nitens  were 
In  flower,  and  the  hybrid  C.  SmithI,  which 
has  for  one  of  its  parents  C.  Lawrenceanum.  This 
has  been  in  bloom  for  fully  three  months,  and 
shows  how  well  adajjted  C.Niiripediums  arc  for 
growing  near  smoky  towns.  The  flower  is  large, 
the  broad  dorsal  sepal  rich  rose  and  greenish  in 
colour,  the  petals  conspicuously  blotched  on  a 
brownish  ground,  the  lip  deej)  purple.  C.  Cham- 
berlalnlanum  was  flowering  freely.  This  Is  one  of 
the  most  distinct  Orchids  ever  introduced.  Its 
flowers  are  i|uite  unlike  those  of  any  other  Lady's 
Slipper  and  vary  in  colour.  The  lip  is  rich  rose, 
freely  spotted  with  a  deejier  shade,  the  mouth  or 
margin  creamy-white,  whilst  the  neat  screw- 
shaped  petals  are  hairy  at  the  edge,  greenish, 
s)jotted  with  dark  crimson,  the  dorsal  sepal  also 
of  distinct  colour. 


CCELOGYNE  COERUGATA. 
This  is  an  extremely  pretty  little  Orchid,  lint 
one  seldom  seen  in  flower  in  England.  Within 
the  last  few  years  I  have  had  two  small  ini])orta- 
tions  of  this  plant  direct  from  its  home  on  the 
hills  of  South  India.  I  received  both  in  large 
patches  as  remfived  from  tlie  rocks  on  wliich 
they  were  found  growing.  These  on  the  first 
occasion  I  divided,  potting  up  pieces  of  two 
and  three  bulbs  iu  the  usual  way,  but  the 
residt  was  failure  ;  they  absolutely  refused 
to  flower.  On  the  second  occasion  I  kejit  tlie 
clumps  entire,  placing  them  on  slates  on  a 
bench  with  just  a  sprinkling  of  peat  and  leaf- 
mould  mixed  underneath  the  roots,  with  a  little 
bank  of  peat  round  the  edges  to  prevent  drying. 
I  may  state  that  the  clumps  when  received  were 
in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  the  leaves 
being  as  entire  and  green  as  when  they  left 
their  native  mountains.  This  plan  provetl  a 
great  success,  an  abundance  of  bloom  being 
the  result.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this 
Culogyne  is  essentially  a  cool  house  Orchid,  and 
it  would  seem  most  impatient  of  any  coddling 
in  the  way  of  heat.  It  is  a  native  of  districts 
where  the  maximum  temjierature  is  barely  70", 
and  where  frost  frequently  occurs  during  what 
coi'respouds  with  our  winter  months.  A  few- 
years  ago  I  saw  a  plant  of  this  Orchid  in  the 
(Jrchid  house  at  Kew  growing  in  a  large  pot, 
and  hulking  very  much  too  healthy.  The  leaves 
were  over  10  inches  in  length,  and  I  was  told 
by  an  attendant  that  lie  had  known  the  [ilant  for 
upwai'ds  of  four  years,  and  that  it  had  ri'fuscd 
to  flower  during  that  time,  too  much  shade  and 
warmth  doubtless  being  the  cau.se.  On  its 
native  mountains  in  India  it  is  always  found 
fully  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  witlunit  a 
leaf  to  shade  it  at  any  time  during  the  year. 
It  is  mo.stly  fcuiiid  on  rocks  with  no  .soil  except 
what  is  formed  by  the  annual  decay  of  its  own 
leaves.  The  leaves  are  always  stiff  and  short, 
giving  earnest  of  abundant,  blos.som.  It  has  a 
long  annual  rest,  sometimes  extending  over  four 
to  live  months,  without  a  (lio|i  of  rain,  during 
wliieh  the  sheets  of  pseudo-bulbs  look  in  any- 
thing but  a  happy  state  ;  but  let  the  r.ains  fall, 
and  the  barren  rocks  will  be  lit  up  with  a  dis- 
play of  flowers  of  this  pretty  Oivliid. 

J.  Lowkie. 


Thunias  (./.  //.).  — These  plants  may  be  [lOtted 
at  once.  All  okl  and  dry  sheaths  should  beclearcd 
away,  the  old  roots  also  must  bo  cut  away,  and 
each  bulb  should  be  tied  to  a  stick  to  maintain  it 
in  position  until  Its  roots  take  hold  of  the  fresh 
.soil,  which  should  be  light  turfy  yellow  loam  and 
good  brown  peat  fibre,  from  which  tlie  greater 
part  of  the  line  soil  hiis  been  beaten,  and  some 
chopped  Sphagnum   Moss.     Hiiiin  the  pots  well 
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and  stand  the  plants  in  a  light  position  in  the 
East  India  house.  These  plants  like  an  abundant 
supply  of  water  diu'ing  the  growing  season,  but  it 
must  be  carefully  applied  at  first.  When  they 
have  taken  hold  of  the  soil  the  quantity  may  be 
increased,  keeping  them  always  in  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere and  frequently  sprinkling  them  lightly. 
— VV. 

Coelogyne  barbata  (./.  Denninii). — This  is  a 
very  fine  siiecies,  fur  the  introduction  of  which  we 
have  to  thank  il  r.  W.  Bull,  of  Chelsea.  It  pro- 
duces an  upright  spike  of  large  flowers,  the  sepals 
and  petals  being  of  the  purest  white,  side  lobes 
erect,  white,  tinged  witli  pink,  the  anterior  lobe  of 
a  deep  blackish  brown,  fringed  with  long  black 
hairs.  It  grow-s  at  a  considerable  elevation  in 
Northern  India,  and  thrives  well  in  the  cool  house. 
It  recpiires  an  aljundance  of  water  and  a  moist 
atmosphere  during  the  growing  season,  but  when 
the  growths  are  finished  up,  considerably  less  will 
sufKce.    -W.  H.  (!. 


NEW  ORCHIDS  OF  1893. 
CoNTIsuiNc  the  remarks  upon  the.se,  tlie  next  to 
take  note  of  are  the  La-lias  and  Cattlej'as  to  which 
awards  of  meiit  were  made.     Cattleya  Hardyaiui 
(Selwood   var. )  is    a   very   distinct   and   superior 
form  of  a  choice  Orchid,  the  labellum  being  the 
finest   feature.      In  Cattleya  labiata   (Appleton's 
var. )  the  chief  feature  is  to  be  seen  in  the  labellum, 
this  being  of  an  intensely  deep  shade.     Cattleya 
Warocqueana  (labiata)  var.   Imschottiana  is  a  su- 
perior form  of  the  fine  old  type,  the  entire  flower 
being  of  a  deeper  shade  and  of  extra  size,  the  speci- 
men shown  being  in  splendid  condition.     Cattleya 
bleseusis   (C.   Loddigesi    X    Ltelia   pumila)    is  an 
excellent  hybrid,    wherein   C.    Loddigesi   is  very 
marked,  liut  the  li{)  partakes  of  L.  pumila,  whilst 
the  growth  is  intermediate.   La^lia  elegans  Turneri 
(Ingram's   var.)    is   much   superior   to   the   type, 
it   has   flowers    of    extra     size,    with    the    pecu- 
liar  eohiui'ing    intensified.       Lielio-Cattleya   Ejji- 
casta  (C.  Warscewiczi  x   L.  pumila),  in  wliich  tlie 
habit  is  that   of    L.   pumila,   has    a   deal   of   the 
colouring  imparted  to  the  blooms  from  its  otlier 
parent,  a  handsome  hybrid.     Lielio-Cattleya  Nysa, 
to  wliich  allusion  was  made  in  the  last  article  as 
having    received  a  first-class   certificate,  also  re- 
ceived an  award  of  merit  earlier  in  the  autumn. 
La?lia     Noveltj'    (L.    elegans  X  L.     Dayana),    in 
which  the  flowers  are  lighter  in  colour  than   in 
the  last-named   parent,  the  lip,  however,  is  of  a 
darker     shade     and    the    growth     intermediate. 
Cattleya  Hardyana  (Tate's  var.)  is  a  splendid  form 
of  this  superb  variety,  the  colouring  of  the  label- 
lum  being    several  shades   deeper    and    of   extra 
size  ;  the  other  )mrts  of  the  flower  have  most  dis- 
tinct features,  the   colour  throughout   being   re- 
markable.      L;elia   jjurjjurata  nobilis  is   of  extra 
size,  and  rich  in    its  shade   of   rosy  pur])le,   this 
shade    suffusing  the  entire  flower  more    or  less. 
Liclia  [iur[)urata  atro  jiurpurea  is  a lovel}' variety, 
the  sepals  and  petals  of  the  purest  white,  the  lip 
of   an  exc'codingly   rich  shade   of  ])urple.     La;lia 
purpuiat.iNiiilie  is  another  distinctly  marked  form, 
the  labellum  daik,  and  the  sepals  and  petals  of  a 
light    rosy-|)urple   colour.     (The    last  three  were 
evidently     newly  -  imported     plants.)      Cattleya 
Warneri  forniosa  is  a  fine  form  of  this  grand  spe- 
cies with    the  colours  intensified  and  the  flowers 
of  extra  size.     Ladia  purpurata  Lowiana  is  of  a 
very   peculiar   shade   of   a   blu.sh-purple,    the   lip 
being  of  a  rich  shade  of  velvety-purple.     Cattleya 
hybiida    Harold    (('.    (Jaskelliana  x  C.    gigas)   is 
remai'kable  as  a  cross,  but  It  has  less  of  the  fine 
qualities  of  C.  gigas,  save  in  the  extra  size  of  the 
.flowers.     Cattleya  speciosissima  (Manda's  var.)  as 
shown  ))iis.sessed  a  colour  almost  its  own   in   the 
sepals  and  [letals — a  shade  of  mauve,  the  hdicllum 
being  of  a  rosy-purple  with  lighter  veins  ;  the  one 
Hower  shiiwn  was  of  extra  size.     In  Lielia  hybrida 
Maynardi  (L.    ]3umila  Dayana  x  Cattleya  dolosa) 
tlie  dwarf  habit  of  the  former  parent  was  retained; 
the  laliellum,  liowever,  showed  distinct  traces  of 
C.  dolosa,  in  colour  a  rich  violet-crimson.   Cattleya 


TriaiKe  (Hillingdon  var.)  is  a  superior  form,  with 
the  flowers  of  extra  size  and  deep  colour.  Cattleya 
Triaiue  Florence  Le  Doux  is  a  capital  variety, 
tile  sepals  and  petals  quite  pale,  the  lip  being 
large  anil  of  a  deep  velvet\'  crimson,  the  plant 
possessing  extra  vigour. 

Dendrobiums  were  shown  in  fairly  good  quan- 
tity, tlie  most  remarkable  of  the  newer  ones  being 
hybrids.  First-class  certificates  were  also  awarded 
to  the  following:  Dendrobium  Owenianum  (D. 
Linawianum  majus  x  D.  Wardianum),  of  which 
several  plants  were  shown,  each  one  ])resumably  a 
seedling  ;  this  fine  hybrid  has  the  free  growth  of 
I),  nobile,  and  is  of  a  free-flowering  character.  D. 
Wardianum  is  traceable  in  the  labellum,  the  form 
of  the  flower  being  more  that  of  the  former 
[larent.  Dendrobium  nobile  Ballianum  is  a  foi'm 
of  (]uite  a  pale  shade,  the  sepals  and  petals  being 
(if  a  transparent  \\'hite,  the  lip  having  a  dark 
blotch  edged  ^\•ith  creamy-white  ;  this  by  its 
appearance  is  of  sturdy  growth,  being  also  de- 
cidedly liandsome  and  distinct.  Dendrobium 
Wardianum  album  has  flowers  of  a  waxy-white 
colour,  the  only  other  shade  being  an  orange 
blotch  upon  the  lij)  at  its  base.  Dendro- 
bium Bryan  (D.  luteolum  x  1).  Wardianum)  is 
one  of  the  best  hybrid  Dendrobes  shown  during 
the  season,  the  flowers  being  of  a  creamy  white, 
the  labellum  possessing  the  same  shade,  with  the 
addition  of  dark  sienna  markings  in  the  throat  ; 
in  size  the  flowers  approach  tliose  of  D.  Wardi- 
anum. Dendrobium  Niobe  (D.  nobile  X  D.  tor- 
tile) is  a  lovely  hybrid  of  deep  colouring,  the 
traces  of  either  parent  being  infused  into  both 
flowers  and  growth.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of 
a  ro.sy  pur[ile,  the  lip  creamy  white  and  deep 
crimson — altogether  a  lichly  coloured  hybrid. 
Dendrobium  Bensoni.-e  album,  a  pure  white  form 
of  this  beautiful  species,  with  the  one,  but  usual 
exception — a  golden  blotch  ujion  the  labellum. 
Dendrobium  Phahvnopsis  Schra'derianum  var. 
Beatrice  Ashworth  adds  one  more  to  the  list  of 
excellent  forms  of  this  lovely  Dendrobe  ;  the  plant 
in  (piestion  bore  three  spikes  of  unusual  vigour. 
The  sepals  in  this  instance  were  nearly  wliite,  the 
petals  being  darker  and  the  lip  the  darkest  of  all 
— a  dark  vinous-purple.  D.  Phahvnopsis  Schro;- 
derianum  (Appleton's  var.)  is  another  form  in 
which  the  deep  purple  of  the  foregoing  is  changed 
into  a  bright  rosy  crimson — a  very  pleasing  va- 
riety. This  completes  the  list  of  first-class  cer- 
tificates. Awards  of  merit  were  voted  to  Den- 
drobium Sibyl  (D.  bigibbnm  x  D.  Linawianum), 
a  free-growing  hybrid  with  light  rosy  purple 
flowers,  and  to  Dendrobium  nobile  Amesia?,  having 
both  sepals  and  petals  of  a  French  white,  the  lip 
being  beautifully  marked  with  velvety  maroon  and 
white,  (juite  distinct. 

Odontoglossums  follow  as  regards  numbers.  Of 
these  some  few  \\ell-defined  forms  of  species 
already  in  cultivation  were  shown.  First-class 
certificates  were  given  to  Odontoglossum  cirr- 
hosum  ( Le  Doux's  var. ),  which  is  a  very  vigorous 
or  major  form  of  this  beautiful  Odontoglot.  Odon- 
toglossum vexillarium  Daisy  Haywood  is  a  decided 
ae(piisitioii,  bearing  large  flowers,  w'hich  in  colour 
are  much  lighter  than  those  of  many  other  forms, 
the  lip  being  white  with  a  trace  of  yellow,  the 
sejials  and  petals  a  faint  shade  of  rose.  Awards  of 
merit  were  adjudged  to  Odontoglossum  crispum 
Thompsoni*,  a  really  splendid  variety  of  the  Prin- 
cess's Odontoglot.  It  belongs  to  the  light-coloured 
section,  having  large  flowers  of  rare  lieauty,  with 
here  and  there  a  blotch  of  chocolate.  Odonto- 
glo.ssum  vexillarium  Princess  May  belongs,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  the  darker  forms,  with  a  tiark 
maroon  blotch  upon  the  lip,  the  se[xils  and  petals 
pale  pink — ,a  very  distinct  and  choice  form. 
Odontoglossum  Wattianum  (Hardy's  var.)  is 
possiljly  a  hylirid  (natural)  having  in  it  ti-aces 
of  both  0.  Harryaninn  and  0.  luteo-]>urpureuin  : 
its  cijiiiparison  to  these  Avell-kiiown  varieties  is 
sullieient  indication  of  its  merits.  Odontoglossum 
crispum  De  Barri  Crawshay  is  a  large  and  fine 
form,  the  flowers  having  that  peculiar  flush  of 
rose  showing  here  and  there  on  a  white  ground, 
with  traces  of  chocolate  sufficient  to  arid  to  the 
beautv.       Odontoglossum     Roeblingianum     is    a 


distinct-looking  plant,  the  flowers  [jartaking  of 
the  O.  Andersoiiianum  character,  the  colouring 
lieiiicr  of  the  two  more  decided.  Odontoglossum 
hyljridum  (Crawshay's  var.)  also  bears  some 
relation  to  O.  Andersonianum,  but  of  larger  size 
and  much  brighter  in  colour  ;  the  ground  colour 
being  white,  adds  much  to  the  appearance,  the 
other  shades  being  chestnut-brown  flushed  with 
rose.  Odontoglossum  Ruckerianum  splendens  is 
a  decidedly  superior  variety  with  richly -marked 
flowers,  the  colours  being  a  rich  brown  and 
faint  ])uri)le  on  a  rasy  ground,  with  a  white 
labellum. 

Calanthes  of  hybrid  origin  were  shown  in  good 
numbers,  the  season  opening  with  Calanthe  gigas 
(C.  Sanderiana  gigantea  x  C.  vestita  gigantea), 
which,  from  its  parentage,  will  be  easily  surmised 
to  be  a  vigorous  hybrid  ;  the  flowers  partake  much 
of  the  latter  parent,  but  with  more  colour  in  the 
laliellum.  No  finer  hybrid  Calanthe  has,  thus  far, 
been  shown.  This  was  the  only  one  of  the  genus 
to  which  a  fii'st-class  certificate  was  awarded. 
Awards  of  merit  were,  however,  made  to  Calanthe 
Victoria  Regina  (Limatodes  rosea  x  C.  Veitchi), 
a  beautiful  and  most  attractive  hybrid,  the  very 
delicate  colouring  adding  to  the  beauty,  a  pale 
lilush-pink  suft'using  the  entire  flower'.  "Calanthe 
Mylesi  (C.  nivalis  x  C.  Veitchi).  another  hybrid, 
musi  be  classed  as  the  best  of  the  white  hybrids 
Imagine  a  white  C.  Veitchi,  and  one  will  at  once 
understand  what  it  is. 

Of  other  Orchids,  there  were  but  few  of  any  one 
genus  to  which  avi^ards  were  made.  Lycaste's  and 
Maxillaiias,  however,  fared  very  well.  Maxil- 
laria  sanguinea  belongs  to  the  dwarf  section  with 
grass-like  foliage,  the  flowers,  which  are  quite 
small,  being  none  the  less  beautiful.  Lycaste 
Skiniieri  var.  Hettie  is  a  most  T)leasing  form,-  a 
rich  rosy  imrple  pervading  each  flower  with  white 
in  the  sepals.  Maxillaria  Sanderiana  var.  xantho- 
glossa  is  a  variety  with  rich  combinations  of  dark 
eliocolate  and  white  in  the  sejials  and  petals,  with 
a  yellow  lip.  Lycaste  Imsehootiana  (L.  Skinner! 
X  Maxillaria  nigrescens)  is  notewortliy  as  tn  wliat 
may  be  accomplished  by  hybridisation,  tint  it 
cannot  be  compared  to  a  good  form  of  L.  Skin- 
neri,  the  one  redeeming  feature  being  the  rich 
golden  shade  in  the  centre  of  the  flower. 

Two  Masdevallias  received  the  highest  awards 
tluring  the  year.     These  were  M.  Galengiana  and 
M.  Armini,  two  small  growing  species,  both  being 
extreinely  interesting  plants,  singular  as  well  as 
beautiful.     Cymbidiums  were  represented  earlvin 
the  year  by  C.  grandiflorum,  quite  a  rare  plant ,  anil 
at  the  same  time  a  handsome  one,  the  flowers  being 
of  extra  size.     The  most  distinct  featur-e  was  to 
be  seen  in  the  lip.     Ciielogyne  Sandera;  belongs  to 
the  erect-flowering    section  ;   it  has  most  loxelv 
flowers,    the    labellum    being     both     beautifully 
marked  and  fringed,  white  with  shades  of  yellow. 
Cielogyne  Dayana  (the  Necklace  Or-chid),"  which 
had  in  previousj-ears  been  exhibitedatthe  Tcnrplo 
show,  was  again  shown  thei'e  in  still  finer-  condi- 
tion ;    it  has  spikes  of  3  feet  or  moi-e  in  Icngtli, 
and  is  a  lovely,  if  not  showy  Orchid.     Of  Stan- 
hoiieas,    two   remarkably    fine    new    kinds    were 
showrr  dur-ing  the  year.     S.  Lowi  aird  S.  Amesiana 
have  muclr   in  common  ;  the    for  irrer    has    er'eamy 
M-hitc  lliiwer-s,  whilst  those  of  tlie  latter'  ar-e  ivorv 
wliite,    both    possessing   the   wax-like    substance 
peculiar  to  the  genus  ;    both  ai-e  near'ly  self-col- 
our'cd,  whilst  as  r-egards  form  they  nearly  a|)pi'oach 
S.   tigrina.     These  varieties  being  .so  "distinct  in 
coloui-  shiiuld  be  added  to  every  collection.     Disa 
I'reriiicr  (1).  Veitchi  X  D.  tripetaloides)  is  a  noble- 
looking  plant  with  much  of  the  habit  of  I),  gi-andi- 
llora,  the  flowers  being  bright  rose-red  in   colour-. 
This   deser\edly  received  a  fir-st-class  certificate. 
Another   terrestrial    Orchid   was    shown    sevei'al 
tirrres    in   Habenaria    car-riea,    which    has    lai-o-er 
flowers,  but  of  a  dwai-fer-  habit,  than  H.  militar-i.s 
the  colour,  a  jiale  flesh,  beirrg  quite  a  distinct  fea- 
ture    This  also  received  the  first -class  award.     It 
is  seldom  in  these  days  that  an  Aeiides  i-cceives 
any  award  as  a  new  plant  ;tliisoccurr-ed,  however-, 
in  the  (!ase  of  A.  Ballarrtinianumaur-eum,  to  which 
an  awar-d  of  mei-it  was  given.     It  is  a  very  distinct 
form,  rerniruling  one  in  a  measure  of  A."  suavissi- 
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mum,  but  quite  distinct  from  tlint  siccd  nld  spe- 
cies. JJiltonia  Joiceyana,  whicli  received  a  fiist- 
class  certiticale,  comes  vei-y  close  to  M.  tUowesi 
major,  a  jrood  old  Orchid,  tlie  chief  distinction 
being  in  the  larger  ttower.s.  This  also  received  a 
first-class  certificate.  Of  wliat  may  be  termed 
curious  Orchids  which  recei\"ed  the  higher  awards 
the  following  is  a  list :  Cycnoches  pentadactylon 
(the  male  variety),  which  is  not  only  curious,  but 
also  beautiful,  is  of  Catasetum-like  growth,  each 
individual  flower  being  of  curious  construction. 
Cochlioda  Noezliana  has  rich  orange  -  scarlet 
flowers,  after  the  stj'le  of  a  Mesospinidium  ;  it  is  a 
most  pleasing  Orchid.  Cirrhopetalum  ornatissi- 
mum  is  altogether  a  novelty,  with  a  crown  of 
flowers  su]jported  ii])on  slender  S|)ikes,  tawny 
orange  and  maroon  being  the  pervading  colours. 
Paphinia  grandis  is  another  singular  plant  with 
somewhat  of  a  Lycaste  look  about  the  Ho«ers,  the 
colours  neither  particularly  bright  nor  interesting. 
Catasetum  Darwinianum  and  C.  Gnomus  both  be- 
long to  the  curious  and  interesting  Orchids  ratheij 
than  to  the  beautiful ;  as  curiosities  both  should  bel 
grown. 

Epidendrum  macrochilum  var.  album,  to  wliich 
an  award  of  merit  was  given,  has  its  chief  distinc- 
tive feature  in  its  pure  white  labellum,  which  is 
also  proportionately  large.  Cyrtopodium  pimcta- 
tum  splendens,  which  received  a  like  award,  is  a 
superior  form  with  brighter  colon  red  flowers  than  the 
type;  it  has  the  same  character  as  the  species  in 
other  respects.  Pliahenopsis  Schilleriana  vestilis  is  a 
pure  white  variet\'.  When  one  imaginesthe  flowers 
of  P.  amabilis  placed  upon  a  plant  of  P.  Schiller- 
iana, this  form  of  the  latter  is  best  understood. 
Phaius  amabilis  (P.  tuberculosus  X  P.  grandi- 
flo;-us)  is  a  remarkable  hybrid  between  two  such 
distinct  parents  ;  it  has  more  of  the  character  of 
the  former  with  the  colours  of  the  latter  parent, 
and  is  an  Orchid  that  will  undoubtedly  improve 
with  age. 

As  instances  of  quite  old  kinds  of  Orchids  receiv- 
ing certificates,  note  should  be  made  of  Zygo 
petalum  rostratum  (introduced  from  Demerara  in 
1827)  and  of  Dendrochilum  filiforme  (introduced 
from  Manilla  in  1830),  the  latter  being  a  truly 
beautiful  if  not  actually  a  showy  ]jlant  when  seen 
with  a  number  of  its  graceful  pendulous  spikes. 

H.  a. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Cattleya  Percivaliana  alba.  —  "  (J.  B."  sends 
a  handsome  flower  of  this,  the  whole  of  which  is 
of  the  ])urest  white,  saving  a  deep  stain  of  orange 
in  the  throat.  It  is  just  ten  years  ago  since  this 
variety  was  first  seen,  and  it  still  remains  very 
rare,  so  I  should  advise  you  to  take  care  of  it. — 
W.  H.  C. 

Lycaste  Schilleriana  {F.  5.).— This  has  the 
habit  and  .somewhat  tlie  appearance  of  L.  gigan- 
tea.  The  sepals  are  spreading  and  of  an  olive- 
brown,  the  petals  hooded  and  puie  white.  The 
lip  is  also  white  at  the  upper  part,  stained  with 
yellow  at  the  base.  It  is  a  somewhat  rarer  plant 
than  L.  gigantea. — W. 

Epidendrum  erubescens  (//.  Ta/liot).—1h\s 
bears  large  liranchcd  spikes  of  soft  mauve-coloured 
flowers.  The  dilliculty  of  gi'owing  it  has  caused 
it  to  decline  in  favour.  Place  it  ujion  a  long 
block  of  wood,  with  a  little  Sphagnum  ne.\t  to 
the  woody  rhizomes,  and  hang  it  up  in  a  damp 
and  shady  jiositiori  in  the  cool  house, — W. 

Lycaste  gigantea.  —  "  F.  B."  sends  me  a 
flower  of  a  \ery  fine  variety  of  this  plant, 
measuring  over  6  inches  across  and  more  open 
than  usual.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  olive- 
brown,  and  the  lip  of  a  flecp  maroon-])urple  with 
an  orange  border.  The  warm  end  of  the  Odonto- 
glossum  house  is  the  best  position  for  it. — W. 

Dendrobium  heterocarpum  (//.  Jefferxon).--- 
This  is  Ijctter  kncjwn  perliaps  under  the  nanu;  of 
IX  aiu'cum.  In  the  (lowers  before  nie  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  cream  C(plour  tinged  with  a  shade 
of  green  ;  the  lip  is  (M-eamy  yellow,  streaked  with 
crimson.  This,  although  not  a  showy  plant,  is 
valuable  for  its  fragrance,  and,  moreover,  it  has 


been  found  of  great  service  to  the  hybridists,  and 
the  fact  of  its  flowering  at  this  season  of  the  year 
renders  it  doubly  valuable.— W.  H.  G. 

Ipsea  speciosa  (./.  Kirh;/).— This  is  the  name 
of  the  plant  the  tubers  of  which  you  have  received 
from  Ceylon.  They  should  be  potted  at  once  in 
loam  and  ])eat,  with  a  layer  of  Sphagnum, 
and  on  this  let  the  tubers  sit.  They  should  be 
stood  in  the  shade.  It  produces  flo«'ers  of  a  dee]) 
rich  yellow,  streaked  with  lines  of  reddish-orange. 
— W.  H.  G. 


Stove   and    Greenhouse. 

BEAUMONTIA  GRANDIFLORA. 

If  an  example  were  wanted  of  a  ])laut  all  too 
much  neglected,  probably  no  better  instance 
could  be  given  than  that  of  Beaumontia  grandi- 
flora.      Beyond   having   heard   of   it   by  name, 


all  linlike  those  of  Brugmausia  suaveolens, 
another  good  old  plant  that  has  been  almost 
elbowed  (jut  of  cultivation.  Although  the 
stove,  is  its  proper  and  most  congenial  home, 
it  may  also  be  grown  in  a  tenijierate  house, 
or  in  what  may  in  other  words  be  termed 
a  cool  stove,  where  the  temperature  average.s 
at  least  55'  at  night,  rarely  falling  so  low  as 
60'  in  cold  weather.  If  plenty  of  room  can 
be  aftbrded  for  it  upon  the  roof  of  a  large 
stove,  it  would  be  one  of  the  finest  features 
imaginable.  In  that  case  it  may  very  well  be 
grown  upon  the  planted-out  system,  otherwise 
if  the  roof  be  at  all  limited  I  would  advise  that 
its  roots  be  confined  to  a  brick  pit  or  nothing 
less  than  a  large-sized  fiower-pot.  The  roof  i.s 
the  best  place  for  it  without  a  doubt,  upon  a 
wall,  or  in  other  ways  where  in  any  degree 
shaded  it  would  glow  fast  enough,  but  not  flower 
freely.  It  used  to  be  gi-own  a  few  year.s  ago 
at  Panshanger,  Herts  (Earl  Cowjier's),  and  may 


lieait 


ilia  grandif.ora. 


there  are  without  doubt  a  good  number  of 
plant  cultivators  who  have  never  seen  it,  much 
less  grown  it.  It  is,  nevertheless,  a  plant  of 
particular  and  striking  beauty,  flowering  most 
profusely  under  favourable  conditions.  This 
fact  ahiue  makes  it  all  the  more  surprising  that 
its  culture  has  not  become  more  general.  I  would 
much  like  to  see  some  of  its  fine  clusters  of  pure 
white,  delicioualy  .scented  flowers  exhibited  at 
one  of  tlie  spring  meetings  of  tlie  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society.  Will  some  grower  of  it  take 
the  suggestion,  and  be  good  enough  to  eiilier 
bring  or  send  some  flowers?  Tliis  might  do  a 
deal  towards  making  it  'more  popular  than  it 
now  is,  as  well  as  assist  in  making  it  lietter 
known  also.  Properly  siniaking,  it  is  a  stove 
climber  of  evergreen  cliaraeter,  but  one  like  the 
Granadilla  (Passiflora  quadrangularis),  wliicli 
requires  a  good  amount  of  room  to  display  its 
beauties  to  iierfection.  Neverthele.'-s,  it  well 
repays  for  both  room  and  good  attention.  Its 
pendulous,  tnimpet-sliaped    iloweri  are  not  at 


still  be  thriving  there.  That  plant,  if  I  remem- 
ber rightly,  was  grown  in  a  Banana  house,  where 
it  was  found  in  every  way  satisfactory.  Being 
a  i)lant  of  roliust  growth,  it  must  not  have  too 
light  a  soil  ;  one  conqiosed  chiefly  of  loam  with 
but  a  little  peat  will  suit  it  best.  The  loam  should 
be  fibrous,  and  the  peat  also,  as  it  will  not  pay 
to  disturb  its  roots  frequently.  During  the 
glowing  season  water  must  be  given  liberally, 
resting  the  plant  in  a  measure  to  ripen  its 
growth  as  winter  comes  on.  Do  not  attempt 
any  pruning  until  the  ]ilaiit  has  flowered;  then 
whatever  may  be  needful  can  be  attended  to 
before  growth  again  commences.  Being  a  ]ilaiit 
with  large  leaves,  its  shoots  must  not  be  trained 
too  closely  together,  otherwise  this  would  lead 
to  failure.  During  its  growth  and  whenever 
needed  to  keep  down  insect  pests  the  syringe 
should  bo  freely  used  :  an  attack  of  red  spider 
would  disfigure  the  ft>liage.  Being  downy  in  a 
measure  upon  the  under  surface,  an  attiick  of 
'  mealy  bug  would  create  a  nuisance  ;  this,   too. 
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could  be  kept  down  by  using  the  syringe  with  a 
liberal  hand.  Beaumontia  grandiflora  belongs 
to  the  order  Ajiocynacea?,  which  order  also  in- 
cludes Allamaudas  and  Dipladenias  from 
amongst  other  stove  plants.  The  Beaumontia 
in  question  was  introduced  from  Sylliet  in  or 
about  1820.  I  note  in  one  well-known  cata- 
logue of  last  year  that  it  is  not  included,  so 
evidently  it  is  none  too  well  known  in  the 
trade.  Pl^ntsslan. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

FEBRrARY    13. 

No  more  fitting  or  more  representative  e.xhibition 
could  well  have  been  held  than  that  of  Tuesday 
last  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society.  The 
success  of  the  meetings  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James 
Street,  Westminster,  is  beyond  dispute,  the  in- 
terest taken  in  them  increasing  year  by  year.  On 
all  sides  the  greatest  satisfaction  was  expressed 
at  the  magnificent  display  of  all  kinds  of 
horticultural  produce,  save  vegetables,  which 
were  not  represented.  The  present  executive  of 
the  society  has  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt 
that  these  attractive  displays  can  be  maintained 
without  the  aid  of  money  prizes  as  inducements 
to  exhibitors.  This  is  a  healthy  sign  of  progress 
in  the  real  interests  of  horticulture,  it  being  far 
better  not  to  offer  ])rizes  than  when  doing  so  to 
withhold  them  without  any  justifiable  reason. 
The  labours  of  each  committee  on  Tuesday  were 
not  in  any  sense  slight,  but  rather  the  reverse. 
Before  each  body  there  were  numerous  exhibits 
of  things  in  season.  Of  fruit,  there  were  two 
really  splendid  displays  of  Apples  and  late  Pears, 
chieHy  the  former,  that  from  Berkhamsted 
being  a  fine  exhibit  of  high-class  fruit,  remark- 
able alike  for  colour  and  the  way  it  had  been 
kept.  The  floral  section  covered  a  deal  of 
space,  and  several  of  the  exhibits  were  of  a  most 
noteworthy  character.  Splendid  strains  of  Cy- 
clamen from  the  best  growers,  and  a  grand  dis- 
play of  Chinese  Primulas  from  Swanley,  showed 
to  what  a  state  of  perfection  these  flowers  have 
now  attained  from  a  florist's  point  of  view.  Hardy 
flowers  were  also  strongly  in  evidence  in  the  Helle- 
bores, Musk  Hyacinths,  and  early  Daffodils.  Most 
of  the  Daffodils  had  been  brought  forward  under 
glass,  but  thcj'  were  none  the  less  attractive, 
proving  that  their  utility  for  forcing  is  beyond 
dispute.  Camellias  from  Waltham  Cross  were 
fine  examples  of  culture,  the  plants  of  medium 
size,  but  well  clothed  with  flowers.  Forced  Lilacs 
were  to  be  seen  in  good  condition,  the  variety 
Madame  Legraye,  pure  white,  being  one  of  the 
best.  A  few  very  fine  seedling  Amaryllises  came 
from  Chelsea,  and  hardy  shrubs  of  great  beauty 
from  Coombe  Wood.  "Orchids,  both  old  and 
newer  kinds,  were  also  very  numerous.  Of  the 
former,  a  grand  lot  of  Cielogyne  eristata  came 
from  Cheshunt,  being  most  profusely  flowered. 
Dendrobiunis  of  choice  hybrid  forms  were  sent 
from  the  Burford  Lodge  collection,  several  lovely 
varieties.  Phala'nopsitls  in  variety  were  also  ex- 
hibited from  various  sources,  with  "other  examples 
of  excellent  culture. 

Orchid  Committee. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to — 
Calasthe  Baron  Schrieder  (C.  Regnieri  x  C. 
vestita  oculata  gigantea).— An  intensely  deep  col- 
oured hybrid  of  great  beauty  and  remarkable 
vigour,  the  character  being  that  of  the  latter 
parent,  into  which  had  been  infused  the  richer 
colour  of  the  former;  the  labellum  was  of  a  deep 
crim.son-purple  shade,  the  petals  possessing  much 
of  the  same,  but  in  a  less  degree,  the  sepals  be- 
ing paler  still.  This  must  be  classed  as  one  of 
the  finest  hybrids  yet  seen  in  this  genus,  being  a 
fit  companion  to  C.  gigas,  shown  early  last  year. 
From  Baron  Schrceder's  collection,"  The  Dell, 
Egham. 


LjlLio-Cattleya  Hon.  Mrs.  Astor  (C.  Gaskell- 
iana  x  L.  xanthina). — A  lovely  hybrid  of  charm- 
ing colour,  the  petals  being  of  a  pale  primrose 
shade,  the  sepals  somewhat  of  a  darker  tint ;  the 
labellum  rosy  lilac,  with  orange  in  the  throat  and 
dark  veins ;  the  flowers  nearly  as  large  as  in  C. 
Gaskelliana.  The  plant  in  cjuestion  was  only  five 
years  and  five  months  old  from  the  sowing  of  the 
seed,  the  later  bulbs  denoting  much  vigour.  From 
Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.,  St.  Albans. 

Awards  of  merit  were  voted  to — 
Phal.enopsis  Youxgi,  which  one  would  almost 
suspect  to  be  a  natural  hybrid  between  P.  Schiller- 
iana  and  P.  amabilis ;  the  flowers  have  the  contour 
and  character  of  the  latter  species,  but  smaller, 
with  its  distinct  labellum,  and  a  rosy  flush  in- 
dicative of  P.  Schilleriana  in  the  sepals  and  petals. 
From  Mr.  Y'oung,  Keyfield  Nursery,  St.  Albans. 

L^lio-Cattleya  Tydea(C.  Trian;exL.  pumila). 
— A  di.stinct  and  handsome  hybrid,  one  of  the  best 
yet  seen  in  which  L.  pumila  has  been  used  as  a 
parent  ;  the  labellum  self  coloured,  a  clear  crim- 
son-purple, the  sepals  and  petals  pinkish  mauve, 
the  flowers  intermediate  in  size.  From  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  and  Sons,  Royal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea. 
Cypripemdm  Godseffianum  (C.  hirsutissimum 
X  C.  villosum  Boxalli). — A  richly  coloured  hybrid 
previously  shown,  but  not  in  such  good  form  ;  the 
petals  retain  the  rich  and  peculiar  shade  of  C.  hir- 
sutissimum, with  small  dark  spots  at  the  ^ase, 
the  dorsal  sepal  partaking  of  the  other  parent, 
dark  bronzy  purple  in  colour,  the  lip  with  the 
]>ointed  form  of  the  latter  species.  From  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Cypripedium  Fraseri  (C.  hirsutissimum  x  C. 
Argus). — In  this  hj-brid,  handsome  as  it  is,  the 
colour  peculiar  to  the  former  parent  is  compara- 
tively lost,  showing  a  typical  instance  in  which 
(|uite  an  intermediate  colour  is  originated,  this 
being  of  a  pale  rosy  purple  throughout  with 
darker  spots  in  the  petals,  the  flowers  of  large 
size.  From  Mr.  R.  J.  Measures,  Cambridge  Lodge, 
Camberwell. 

Cypripedium  Captain  Lendy'  (C.  Boxalli  x  C. 
Charles  Canham). — A  very  handsome  and  distinct 
hybrid  of  large  size,  equal  in  this  res[iect  to  the 
latter  parent,  being  also  notew  orthy  as  one  of  the 
first  hybrids  raised  from  it  ;  the  colour  is,  how- 
ever, much  darker,  showing  C.  Boxalli  in  the 
dorsal  sepal,  but  of  a  deeper  shade,  the  petals 
also  much  in  the  same  way.  From  Mr.  Ingram, 
Elstead  House,  (iodalming. 

Galeandra  devoniana.— The  specimen  of  this 
was  removed  early  in  the  afternoon  before  any 
note  could  be  taken  of  its  merits.  A  South  Ame- 
rican Orchid  introduced  in  1810.  From  Mr.  W. 
Cobb,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

Botanical  certificates  were  awarded  to  — 
Catasetcm    earbatum     spinosum.  —  A    reallj' 
pretty   form   of    this   bearded   species   with    pale 
greenish  flowers  and  small  dark  spots.     From  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence. 

Masdevallia  pictcrata. — Quite  a  miniature 
species,  but  very  beautiful. 

Dendrobiu.m  PURpruECMCANDiDUM. — A  botani- 
cal curiosity.     Both  from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

LiSTR0ST.\CHis  PORRIGENS.— Of  AnCTi-,\-cumlike 
character  and  bearing  white  flowers.  From  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin. 

Pleurothallis  Roezli. — Remarkable  for  its 
intensely  dark  maroon  flowers.  From  Mr.  R.  J. 
Measures. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  sent  a  very  choice  exhibit, 
consisting  of  several  beautiful  hybrid  forms  of 
Dendrobiums  and  well-grown  jjlants  of  other  Or- 
chids. These  included  one  of  the  finest  masses  of 
Sophronitis  grandiflora  (a  glowing  mass  of  colour 
with  about  fifty  flowers)  that  has  been  seen  for  a 
long  time,  a  ])lant  well  worthy  of  a  cultmal  com- 
mendation ;  Phala-nojisis  Schilleriana,  a  good 
variety  of  rich  colour,  the  spike  an  extra  strong 
one  with  several  branches  and  with  nearly  sixty 
blooms  in  fresh  condition  ;  Cymbidium  eburneum 
in  fine  form  with  twenty-four  flowers  and  buds  ; 
Dendrobium  Ainsworthi,  a  beautiful  specimen  in 
profuse  flower;  Ada  aurantiaca,  a   large  mass  in 


its  best  condition,  very  distinct  amongst  other 
Orchids  :  Dendrobium  Dominii,  a  lovely  hybrid, 
much  brighter  in  colour  than  D.  nobile,  with  the 
colouring  infused  into  the  footstalks  of  the  flowers, 
a  fine  plant.  Several  other  Dendrobes,  chiefly 
hybrids  raised  at  Burford  Lodge,  including 
D.  xanthocentrum  in  two  distinct  forms,  one 
darker  than  the  other,  but  both  alike  beautiful, 
the  suffusion  of  pink  in  the  sepals  and  petals  in 
the  one  instance,  and  the  rich  marking  of  the 
labellum  in  tie  other  being  most  pleasing,  were 
also  sent.  D.  pallens,  a  pale  form,  with  the 
faintest  trace  of  purple  suffusing  the  large  flowers  ; 
D.  splendidissimum  grandiflorum  and  D.  hetero- 
nobile,  two  lovely  and  distinct  hybrids  with  large 
flowers  ;  D.  melanodiscus  Aurora,  another  charm- 
ing hybrid,  the  labellum  with  a  dark  maroon 
blotch,  pale  yellow  and  white  ;  D.  Luna,  a  very 
pale  almost  white  variety,  with  a  faint  trace 
only  of  purple  suffusing  each  bloom  ;  D.  chryso- 
discus,  with  deep  orange  in  the  lip,  tipjjed  with 
rosy  purple,  the  latter  colour  being  found  in  a 
similar  fashion  on  the  sei)als  and  petals  upon  an 
otherwise  white  ground  :  D.  (hybrid)  not  named, 
with  pale  flowers  of  extra  size,  much  after  the  last 
variety  ;  and  D.  ^Vardianum  japonicum,  which 
shows  but  little,  if  any,  of  the  character  of  the 
former,  but  much  of  the  latter  species,  were  also 
sho«'n  well.  Jlasdevallias  were  represented  by 
{(uite  diverse  species,  JI.  Schnederiana  and  M. 
irrorata  being  of  the  more  singular,  and  M.  ignea 
(very  bright)  and  il.  Heathi  of  the  more  beautiful 
S]jecies.  Cj'pripediums  were  also  included,  one  of 
the  finest  being  a  first-rate  form  of  C.  Lathami- 
anum  superbum,  of  rich  colour.  C.  Lawre-bell  was 
also  shown  in  a  cut  state.  Angrrecum  odoratum, 
a  small  j'ellow  species  ;  A.  pellucidum,  a  fine 
example  with  seven  long  drooping  spikes  of 
transparent  flowers ;  with  Phala^nopsis  Stuartiana, 
Cielogyne  eristata,  and  Epidendrum  Endresi- 
M'allisi  were  also  included  (silver  Flora  medal). 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son  had  a  large  and 
attractive  group,  which  embraced  Lycaste  lanijies, 
a  good  old  Orchid,  Oncidium  splendidum,  with 
two  fine  spikes  of  this  showy  j'ellow  species,  and 
0.  bifrons.  Odontoglossum  Alexandra?,  with  a 
long  arching  spike,  0.  aspersum,  and  0.  Pesca- 
torei  ;  Lielia  anceps  Williamsi,  after  L.  a.  San- 
deriana  ;  Angra-cum  citratum,  a  beautiful  ex- 
ample ;  Cypripedium  grande,  one  of  the  finest  of 
the  Veitchian  h^-brids,  richl}'  coloured  ;  C.  Sal- 
lieri  aureum,  one  of  the  best  forms  ;  C.  nitens  su- 
perbum ;  C.Boxalli  nigrum,  more  after  C.  villosum 
than  that  form  of  it ;  C.  Measuresianum,  with 
flowers  of  a  dark  oak  colour  ;  C.  Ashburtonia'  ex- 
jiansum,  C.  Williamsianum,  C.  EUiottianum,  C. 
Osbornei   (C.    Harrisianum    x     C.    Spicerianum), 

C.  Morganief ,  just  opening  ;  and  C.  Rothschildia- 
num  were  also  well  shown.  Of  Dendrobes,  there 
were  D.  Leechianum,  much  like  D.   Ains«orthi  ; 

D.  nobile  nobilius,  of  rich  colour  ;  D.  endocharis, 
verv  pretty ;  and  D.  Ainsworthi  (silver  Flora 
medal). 

Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  staged  a  number  of 
choice  varieties,  hybrids  antl  species,  amongst 
which  were  the  following  :  Cymbidium  eburneo- 
Lowianum,  a  most  remarkable  as  well  as  fine 
hvbrid,  having  the  flowers  of  C.  Low  ianum  with- 
out the  greenish  yellow  shades,  being  more  of  a 
pale  terra-cotta  colour,  two  good  spikes  ■neW 
developed  ;  Cypripedium  (ierminyanum  (C.  hir- 
sutissimum X  C.  villosum),  one  of  the  best  of 
hybrids,  a  fine  group  of  plants  ;  C.  villosum 
Boxalli  with  ten  flowers,  having  more  yellow  and 
less  of  green  in  the  flowers,  a  beautiful  form  ;  C. 
Euryale,  with  bold-looking  flowers  ;  and  C.  Cre- 
thius  (C.  Argus  x  C.  Spicerianum),  a  very  pretty 
hvbrid.  Epidendrum  Endresi-Wallisi,  a  charming 
hybrid ;  also  several  crood  forms  of  Cattleya  Triana>, 
dark  and  light  kintls,  one  in  particular  of  the 
latter  being  quite  a  major  variety  :  Angiaeum 
Kimballianum,  very  pretty  ;  Trichopilia  (Pi- 
lumna)  fragrans,  pure  white  and  sweetly  scented  ; 
Dendrochilum  glumaceum,  Dendrobium  euosunnn 
(IX  nobile  X  D.  endocharis)  and  ts  white  form, 
D.  euosmum  leucopterum,  Calanthe  Regnieri  and 
Cypripedium  Lathamianum  were  also  included 
(i='ilvcr  Flora  medal). 
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Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.  showed  a  choice  group 
which  included  Dendrobium  Phal;enopsis  Schro'- 
deriamim,  as  usual  of  diverse  colours,  but  all  beau- 
tiful; Oncidium  ceboUeta,  a  most  singular-look- 
ing species,  with  stout,  rush-like  foliage  and  rich 
yellow  and  brown  flowers  ;  Odontoglossum 
Edwardi,  with  two  strong  spikes  of  its  dark 
purplish  flowers  ;  O.  facetum,  something  after  0. 
triumphans,  which  was  also  shown  ;  O.  Wattia- 
num,  a  distinct  and  handsome  variety,  and  0. 
xanthinum,  with  pale  tawny  yellow  flowers. 
Dendrobium  nnbile  Sanderi,  a  light  form,  void  of 
the  usual  blotch  on  the  lip  ;  Saccolabium  gigan- 
teum  album,  a  delicate,  wax-like  form  ;  Calanthe 
oculata  gigantea,  a  very  superior  late-flowering 
variety  ;  Phaius  Sanderianus,  a  splendid  hybrid, 
with  dark  oak-coloured  sepals  and  jjetals  and  a 
bold,  nearly  white  lip ;  Catasetum  fimbriatum, 
very  singular  if  not  beautiful  ;  Vanda  Cathcarti,  a 
species  rarely  seen  ;  Cymbidium  eburneum,  and 
Lycaste  lanipes  freely  flowered,  with  Cattleya 
Triana;  virginalis,  an  extra  fine  white  variety,  with 
large  flowers  and  a  faint  blotch  of  yellow  on  the 
lip,  were  also  shown  to  good  advantage  (silver  Flora 
medal).  Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.  staged  an 
attractive  group,  that  comprised  a  splendid  speci- 
men of  Cattleya  Percivaliana  with  a  richly 
coloured  lip ;  also  se\eral  smaller  examples. 
Cattleya  Trian.-e  was  also  well  represented  as  well 
as  several  good  forms  of  Odontoglossum  Roezli 
and  its  white  variety  album  (both  of  which  are 
always  shown  well  from  Clapton),  also  a  few 
Cypripediums.  Odontoglossum  Alexandra^  On- 
cidium ampliatum  majus,  Phahenopsis  Schil- 
leriana,  and  others  were  comprised  in  this  ex- 
hibit (silver  Flora  medal).  From  Messrs.  Lewis 
and  Co.,  Southgate,  came  a  smaller  exhibit, 
which  included  amongst  other  things  both  of 
the  forms  of  Odontoglossum  Roezli,  Trichopilia 
sua  vis,  freely  flowered,  Cattleya  Triana?,  and  La'lia 
harpophylla,  a  beautiful  species,  not  often  shown. 
La4ia  anceps  Sanderiana,  a  good  form  ;  Odonto- 
glossum triumphans,  O.  Pescatorei,  O.  Rossi 
majus,  and  Ca?logyne  cristata  varieties,  with  Phaius 
grandifolius  were  also  staged  (silver  Banksian 
medal).  Cultural  commendations  were  given  to 
Lycaste  Skinneri  alba,  a  lo\'ely  example  of  this 
choice  form  with  twelve  flowers  and  buds,  from 
Mr.  Thos.  Statter,  Stand  Hall,  Manchester;  and 
to  Cypripedium  Rothschildianum,  an  unusually 
vigorous  and  stout  spike  (cut)  with  three  large 
flowers  in  a  fresh  condition,  from  Mr.  E.  H. 
Woodall,  Scarborough. 

Miscellaneous  and  smaller  exhibits  comprised 
the  following :  From  Mr.  Vyhillans,  Blenheim 
Gai'dens,  came  the  white  form  of  Vanda  teres, 
very  beautiful,  but  scarcely  an  improvement  upon 
the  type.  Mr.  Lucas,  Warnham  Court,  sent  a 
species  of  Epidendrum  from  Virgin  Island,  with 
small  orange  coloured  flowers,  also  Phahvnopsis 
amabilis  Leeana,  with  large  blooms,  and  a  good 
example  of  P.  Stuartiana.  Mr.  Meachen,  Witli- 
dean,  Brighton,  showed  a  seedling  Dendrobe,  I). 
Armstrongi  (D.  heterocarpum  x  D.  nobile 
coerulescens),  which  much  resembles  D.  Ains- 
worthi,  with  slightly  more  colour.  Mr.  Tate, 
AUerton,  Liverpool,  had  Cyprijiedium  tenebrosum 
(much  after  Williams'  variety  of  C.  Pitcherianum), 
a  bold  looking  flower.  Mr.  Statter  showed  C. 
Pragaianum,  a  promising  hybrid,  and  Mr.  Fitt, 
Panshanger,  C.  Roberti,  another  good-looking 
seedling,  showing  its  relation  to  C.  hirsutissimum 
and  C.  villosum.  Mr.  Cookson,  Oakwood,  showed 
Calanthe  Wm.  Mun-ay  Junr.  (C.  vestita  rubro- 
oculata  X  C.  Williamsi),  paler  than  C.  Baron 
Schrteder,  but  with  the  same  vigour.  From  Mr. 
Coles,  Chartei'is,  Sunningdale,  came  a  finely  gi-own 
and  flowered  IJendrobium  s])eciosum  with  five 
stout  dense  spikes  in  full  beauty.  Mi-.  Heath, 
Cheltenham,  showed  seedling  Cypripediums  and 
C  concolor  in  good  form,  also  Cattleya  Triana' 
Ernesti,  with  large  flowers,  the  labellum  eiimson- 
purple,  with  a  suft'usion  of  the  same  shade  at  tlic 
extremities  of  the  petals.  Mr.  Measures  exIiiliiUil 
C.  Argus  var.  Moensi,  a  distinct  form,  and  from 
Mr.  Moore,  ftlasncvin,  came  Cypripedium  Lind- 
leyanum  and  varieties  of  Vanda  tricolor,  the  latter 
damaged  in  transit. 


Floral  Committee. 

A  large  number  of  exhibits  were  shown  before 
this  committee,  and  first-class  certificates  were 
awarded  to  the  following  : — 

Rhododendrox  multicolor  Mes.  HE.iL.- — This 
is  a  ver3'  beautiful  hybrid,  figured  in  The  Garden, 
October  iS,  1893  (p.  402).  It  is  a  cress  between 
R.  multicolor  and  the  variety  Princess  Beatrice, 
which  belongs  to  the  javanico  -  jasminiflorum 
group.  It  is  likel}'  to  become  a  thoroughly 
popular  hybrid,  the  flowers  being  of  good  size ; 
and  pure  white,  several  being  borne  in  a  cluster 
or  umbel,  and  they  appear  on  plants  even  in 
2A-inch  pots.  Such  a  Rhododendron,  free,  robust, 
compact,  and  blooming  in  such  a  small  stage, 
should  be  made  careful  note  of.  We  may  mention 
that  this  class  requires  a  temperature  of  between 
.55°  and  6.5°.  From  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
Chelsea. 

Amygdalus  persica  MAGNiFicA. — Cut-flowering 
twigs  of  this  from  the  open  were  shown.  The 
flowers  of  this  variety  are  semi-double,  moder- 
ately large,  and  brilliant  carmine  crimson  in 
colour,  as  bright  as  one  could  desire.  Such  a 
variety  is  worth  growing  indoors  for  conservatory 
or  greenhouse  decoration,  and  presents  a  contrast 
to  A.  Uavidiana  alba,  shown  by  the  side  of  it  by 
the  same  firm.     From  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Senecio  GRANDIFOLIUS. — This  splendid  species, 
known  also  as  S.  Ghiesbreghti,  was  fully  described 
in  The  Garden,  February  10  (p.  119).  It  is  not 
a  plant  for  ordinary  gardens,  but  in  such  a  place 
as  the  temperate  house  at  Kew  it  looks  well.  The 
broad  deep  green  leaves  and  massive  heads  of 
yellow  flowers  have  an  imposing  effect.  Exhibited 
by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Dorking. 

Camellia  Exquisite. — It  appears  that  Camellias 
are  once  again  getting  into  favour,  and  this  is  a 
new  variety,  raised  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  and 
Son  in  their  nursery  at  Waltham  Cross.  The 
flower  is  of  'neat,  symmetrical  shape,  the  petals 
comparatively  small,  and  clear  rosy-red,  occa- 
sionally splashed  with  white.  It  is  a  welcome 
novelty,  and  the  plant  is  free,  robust,  and  quite 
distinct  from  existing  varieties.  From  Messrs. 
\V.  Paul  and  Son. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  as  follows  : — ■ 

Drac.«na  Princess  May. — This  is  a  very  charm- 
ing variety,  one  of  the  narrow-leaved  class,  and 
will,  we  think,  prove  a  valuable  table  plant.  The 
foliage  is  of  a  chocolate  shade,  strij)ed  with  deep 
crimson.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams 
and  Son. 

Amaryllis  Major  Wilson. — This  is  a  very 
large-flowered  variety,  the  bloom  measuring  quite 
10  inches  across,  the  segments  broad  and  deep 
orange-scarlet,  the  lower  half  with  a  wide  greenish 
white  central  longitudinal  stripe.  Shown  by 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Drac.ena  Barroni. — This  is  a  vigorous  variety, 
the  leaf  very  broad,  deep  green  in  the  centre, 
with  a  wide  margin  of  crimson.  It  is  bright  in 
colour,  compact  in  growth,  and  in  every  way  a 
useful  acquisition.  From  Mr.  C.  F.  Bause,  South 
Norwood. 

Chinese  Primul.\s  (strain  of). — An  award  was 
worthily  given  to  the  stram  of  this  flower  from 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley.  It  com- 
])rises  varieties  of  great  beauty,  witli  large  flowers 
displaying  great  range  of  colour,  and  borne  in 
sturdy  trusses.  The  plants  are  of  compact, 
vigorous  habit.  A  few  of  the  finer  kinds  are 
noted  below. 

Persian  Cyclamen  (strain  of). — The  strain  of 
Persian  Cyclamens  from  Mr.  May,  Gordon  Nur- 
sery, Twi(.'kenham,  was  given  also  an  award  of 
merit.  It  deserved  this  distinction,  tlie  flowers  of 
unusual  size,  yet  not  coarse,  and  distinguished  by 
many  rich  colours.  One  named  Sultan  was  in- 
tense crimson,  shaded  with  an  almost  purplish 
tint.  The  Persian  Cvclamen  has  been  mucli  im- 
jiroved  in  habit  as  well  as  in  the  form  and  colour 
of  the  flowers  of  recent  years. 

I'AVUNIA  INTERMEDIA  KERJIESINA. — This  is  an 
interesting  plant,  shown  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 
It  Vjclongs  to  a  family  not  seen  mucli  of  in  gar- 
dens, and  lias  bright  crimson-coloured  llowers. 


One  of  the  chief  features  of  the  meeting  was  the 
group  of  Persian  Cyclamens  and  Chinese  Primulas 
from  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley.  We 
have  seldom  seen  a  finer  display  from  this  firm, 
but,  unfortunately,  in  the  Drill  Hall  the  colours 
do  not  show  up  to  advantage.  As  regards  the 
Cyclamens,  the  jilants  were  a  mass  of  bloom,  and 
comprised  a  variety  of  colours.  In  one  instance 
over  100  flowers  were  on  one  specimen.  Of  the 
Chinese  Primulas,  especially  fine  were  the  single 
varieties  Eynsford  \\'hite,  Eynsford  Pur|ile,  Pink 
Queen,  Eynsford  Blue,  White  Perfection,  Can- 
nell's  Pink,  Her  Majesty,  and  several  other 
splendid  acquisitions.  Carnation  Mrs.  H.  Cannell 
is  a  large-flowered  variety,  clear  rose  in  colour, 
and  sweetly  scented.  Also  shown  by  this  firm 
was  Arum  sanctum,  conspicuous  for  its  deep 
pur|)le,  almost  black  spathe  and  black  spadix 
(a  silver-gilt  medal  was  awarded).  Persian  Cy- 
clamens were  finely  shown  by  Mr.  May,  St. 
Margaret's  Nurseiy,  Twickenham.  He  showed 
also  several  new  varieties,  all  of  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  enumerate,  but  we  may  mention  of 
special  note  ^'ivid,  brilliant  crimson  ;  Lilacina,  of 
a  rosy  tint ;  and  Princess  May,  white,  very  large 
flower.  It  is  pleasing  to  see  that  although  the 
flowers  are  abnormally  big,  they  have  not  lost 
beauty  of  form  (silver  medal).  The  group  of 
Camellias  from  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  and  Son,  Wal- 
tham Cross,  was  the  finest  we  have  ever  seen,  the 
plants  well  grown,  and  crowded  with  flowers, 
whilst  several  boxes  were  filled  with  cut  blooms. 
This  firm  has,  perhaps,  the  largest  collection  in 
England,  comprising  all  the  finest  varieties, 
se^eral  of  which  were  shown,  amongst  them 
Adelina  Benvenuti,  pink,  striped  crimson  ;  Au- 
guste  Delfosse ;  Fairy  Queen,  delicate  rose  ;  Monti- 
roni,  ^\'hite  ;  the  crimson  C.  M.  Hovey,  Mathoti- 
ana,  Princess  Charlotte,  I'Avenir,  rose-carmine  ; 
the  old  Alba  plena ;  Fimbriata ;  Donckelaari,  very 
handsome,  one  of  the  finest  of  all  ;  Marchioness  of 
Exeter,  and  Targioni,  white,  touched  with  deli- 
cate rose  and  with  a  few  stripes  of  crimson  (silver- 
gilt  medal).  Mr.  Bause,  South  Norwood,  sent 
a  splendid  collection  of  all  the  best  Draca?nas. 
Besides  I).  Barroni,  given  an  award  of  merit,  there 
were  pendula.  Lord  Wolseley,  Mme.  F.  Bergman 
(a  very  pleasing  variety,  the  leaves  deep  choco- 
late, lined  with  crimson,  the  young  foliage  car- 
mine), Norwoodiensis,  Alex.  Laing,  terminalis 
alba  and  many  others  (silver-gilt  medal).  A  large 
collection  of  various  plants  came  from  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son,  CUieshunt.  The  hardy  flowers  com- 
prised panfuls  of  Hepatica  angulosa,  H.  triloba  in 
variety,  H.  Barlowi,  Saxifraga  luteo-puriiurea 
(very  beautiful  for  sliallow  pans).  Cyclamen  coum, 
forms  of  the  Eastern  Hellebore  (H.  orientalis)and 
Megasea  crassifolia,  the  last-mentioned  to  show 
the  beautiful  colouring  of  the  leaves  in  winter. 
Saxifraga  Boydi  alba  is  pretty  in  shallow  pans, 
and  this  firm'also  had  tJalanthus  robust  us,  about 
which  notes  ha^e  recently  appeared  in  The  G.\r- 
DEN.  A  large  group  was  made  up  of  forced  Lilacs, 
smothered  with  flowers,  and  forms  of  the  well- 
known  CVelogyne  cristata  (silver-gilt  medal). 

Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  sent  an 
interesting  group,  comprising  their  very  fine 
strain  of  Persian  Cyclamens.  Bertoloniasof  several 
kinds,  including  Ciimte  dc  Kerchove  (one  of  the 
most  beautiful  for  its  leafage),  forms  of  Dendro- 
bium nobile,  Cypripedium  Boxalli,  the  interesting 
white-flowered' (ioodyera  discolor,  Dracaria  San- 
deriana, the  leafage  green,  margined  witli  creamy 
wliite,  and  Nieotiana  colossea  variegata,  wliich  wo 
remember  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  |)lants 
at  the  (ihent  show  last  spring  ;  its  large  leaves 
are  colourcil  witli  yellow  (silver  nu>(lal).  Mr.  T. 
S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nur.series,  Tottenham,  had 
a  large  display  of  early  spring  flowers,  including 
Saxifraga  Bur'seriana  in  variety,  S.  lutcn-purpurea, 
the  l)cautiful  Iris  stylusa  alba,  which  is  flowering 
remarkably  well,  owing  to  the  ripennig  up  of  the 
bulbs  last  "year,  I.  reticulata  |iuriauea,  the  beauti- 
ful Crocus  Siebcri,  Veltheimia  viridillora  and 
Dallodils,  such  as  prineei)S,  the  lit,tle  Tenby  and 
Narcissus  cyclaniincuis.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and 
Sons  showed  a  number  of  interesting  things,  com- 
prising a  bold  group   nf    thirty   varieties  of   cut 
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Daffodils  and  the  following :  Begonia  heraclei- 
cotyle,  the  seed  of  the  plants  having  been  sown 
nine  months  ago.  It  is  a  hybrid  between  B.  hera- 
cleifolia  and  B.  hydrocotylifolia,  and  has  an  erect 
dull  crimson  spike,  bearing  a  wealth  of  small 
pink-coloured  flowers.  Amaryllis  Dodo  is  a  neat 
crimson  flower  with  deeper  veins.  A  boxful 
of  blooms  of  greenhouse  Rhododendron  hj'brids 
was  interesting,  as  showing  the  wealth  of 
colour  in  these.  The  same  firm  showed  besides 
the  Amaryllis  mentioned  above  the  pretty 
Daphne  Genkwa,  figured  in  The  G.\rden,  July  30, 
1892,  p.  94.  The  leafless  shoots  are  studded 
with  the  fragrant,  delicate  lilac-coloured  flowers. 
Mr.  J.  Odell,  Hillingdon,  had  a  group  of  Persian 
Cyclamens.  Hardy  flowers,  shown  by  Messrs.  Barr 
and  Son,  Covent  Garden,  comprised  panfuls  of 
Cyclamen  Atkinsi  in  variety,  white  to  rose,  and 
CLionodoxa  Alleni,  certainlj-  a  large  form,  varying 
in  colour,  and  reminding  one  of  C.  gigantea.  They 
also  showed  many  forms  of  Helleborus  orientalis, 
the  little  Narcissus  cj'clamineus,  N.  minimus,  the 
beautiful  little  Iris  histrioides  (delicate  blue),  and 
early  blooming  Saxifrages  (bronze  medal).  The 
same  award  went  to  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  for  a 
good  group  of  Persian  C3'clamens. 

Other  exhibits  comprised  Tree  Carnation  Duke 
of  York,  a  strong  grower,  with  deep  crimson- 
purple  flowers,  and  Selaginella  ina?qualifolia  ele- 
gans,  a  vigorous  deep  green  form,  with  lighter 
tips  to  the  foliage.  From  Mr.E.  H.  May,  Edmonton. 
Mr.  C.  Herrin  brought  from  Dropmore  Gardens, 
Maidenhead,  a  number  of  interesting  things, 
amongst  them  the  beautiful  Tsuga  Brunoniana,  a 
Bhotan  species,  represented  by  a  good  sjjecimen 
in  these  gardens.  The  branches  are  slender  and 
drooping,  and  the  leaves  deep  green  above,  but 
quite  silvery  on  the  under  surface.  Messrs.  Carter 
and  Co.,  High  Holborn,  had  several  fine  varieties 
of  Chinese  Primula,  Carter's  Scarlet,  Imogene,  rich 
rose-pink,  and  two  double  kinds,  Aurora,  rich  rose, 
and  Vivid,  crimson,  very  bright.  Mr.  Moore, 
Glasnevin,  Dublin,  showed  Hippeastrum  aulicum 
grandiflorum,  forms  of  Rhododendron  arboreum, 
and  Camellia  japonica  tricolor.  Mr.  (i.  F.  Wilson, 
F.R.S.,  Heatlierbank,  Weybridge  Heath,  showed 
the  pretty  blue  Asphodel,  noted  in  The  Gar- 
den, Feb.'  10  (p.  119),  and  Primrose  Brighteye, 
a  seedling,  the  flowers  rich  purple-blue,  set  oft' 
with  a  central  reddish  ring,  the  eye  yellow.  Mr. 
Chas.  Turner  had  several  plants  of  Chinese 
Primula  A.  F.  Barron,  a  verv-  fine  double  white- 
flowered  variety.  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co., 
St.  Albans,  showed  Strobilanthes  Dyerianus,  a 
very  distinct  and  attractive  fine-foliaged  plant, 
the  leaves  silvery  and  purplish  in  colour.  Miss 
A.  Baker,  PorlocI:  Weir,  Taunton,  had  Viola 
odorata,  imported  from  South  Italj-,  and  the  deep 
blue-coloured  Czar.  Mr.  Backhouse,  Sutton 
Court,  near  Hereford,  had  Clivia  Magnum  Bonum, 
a  verj'  large  flower,  light  red  in  colour,  and  Galan- 
thus  grandiflorus,  .said  to  be  a  hybrid  between  G. 
plicatus  and  ( i.  nivalis.  Surely  we  have  a  sufficient 
number  of  Snowdrops.  Mr.  W.  Kemp,  Blandford 
Nursery,  Upper  Teddington,  showed  a  group  of 
forced  Hyacinths,  and  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  two 
new  dwarf  hardy  shrubs,  Veronica  salicornioides 
and  Retinospora  leptoelada  nana. 

Fruit  Committee. 

There  were  some  very  fine  collections  of  fruit 
before  this  committee.  Taking  the  bad  kee])ing 
season  into  consideration,  the  awards  bestowed 
were  well  deserved. 

An  award  of  merit  was  given  to 

Apple  Roi  d'Axgleterre. — A  fine  looking 
Apple  of  first-class  flavour.  It  somewhat  resem- 
bles a  well-ripened  Alfriston  in  shape  and  colour. 
The  fruit  is  covered  with  russet  ty  spots  on  the 
tunny  side,  the  eye  deep  and  broad,  the  flesh  very 
firm.  It  is  a  valuable  late  cooking  variety  ;  the 
tree  is  said  to  bear  freely.  From  Mr.  Woodward, 
Barham  Court,  Maidstone. 

Messrs.  H.  Lane  and  Son  exhibited  a  re- 
markable collection  of  fruit.  Some  seventy 
dishes  of  Ai)])les  were  staged,  notable  for  their 
high  colour  and  fresh  appearance.  Lane's  Prince 
Albert,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and   King  of  the 


Pippins  were  in  fine  condition.  Thei'e  were  also 
some  fine  samples  of  Blenheim  Orange,  High 
Canons,  Hoary  Morning,  and  Annie  Elizabeth. 
Mention  must  also  be  made  of  Easter  Pippin, 
London  Pippin,  Fearn's  Pippin,  Ribston,  Margil, 
Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Stone's,  Golden  Noble,  Bis- 
marck, Baumann's  Red  Reinette.WinterGreening, 
Betty  Gceson,  and  Norfolk  Beaufin  (silver-gilt 
Knightian  medal).  Messrs.  Cheal  and  Sons, 
Crawley,  also  staged  a  very  fine  collection,  having 
some  seventy  dishes  of  Apples  and  about  a  dozen 
dishes  of  Pears,  nice  examples,  and  noteworthy 
for  their  soundness  so  late  in  the  season.  The 
best  Pears  were  Marie  Guisse,  Beurre  Ranee, 
Duchesse  de  Mouchy,  Triomphe  de  Jodoigne, 
Due  de  Nemours,  Glou  Morceau,  and  Catillac. 
Among  the  many  good  varieties  of  Apjiles  notable 
for  their  good  colour  and  finish  were  Wellington, 
Alfriston  (very  fine),  Annie  Elizabeth,  Lady  Hen- 
niker.  Mother,  Blenheim,  Yorkshire  Greening, 
Cornisli  Aromatic,  Hoary  Morning,  and  Sandring- 
ham  (silver  Knightian  medal).  Mr.  Watkins, 
Pomona  Farm,  Hereford,  staged  a  few  dishes  of 
little- known  Apples.  These  were  remarkable 
for  their  high  colour,  and  included  Costard, 
Flanders  Pippin,  Stoke  Edith  Pippin,  and 
Forester.  Mr.  Divers,  Wierton  House  Gardens, 
Maidstone,  staged  nearly  two  dozen  dishes  of 
Apples  and  Pears,  large  fruits,  but  some 
past  their  best.  The  dishes  of  King  of  the  Pip- 
])ins,  Blenheim  Orange,  Ribston,  and  Court  Pendu 
Plat  Apples  and  Uvedale's  St.  Germain  Pears 
were  the  best.  Mr.  6.  Woodward  received  a 
cultural  award  for  magnificent  dishes  of  Lane's 
Prince  Albert,  Lincoln  Pippin,  and  Annie  Eliza- 
beth Apples.  Mr.  Roupell,  Harvey  Lodge.  Rou- 
pell  Park,  sent  some  very  fine  Newton  Wonder 
Apples  which  had  been  grown  in  the  London  dis- 
trict, showing  the  value  of  this  new  kind  for  town 
]ilanting.  From  the  same  exhibitor  came  a  very 
fine  lot  of  Melon  Apple  grandly  coloured.  Three 
bunches  of  Black  Alicante  Grape,  the  berries 
nicely  finished,  were  sent  by  Mr.  Fyfe,  Lockinge 
Gardens,  Wantage.  From  Messrs.  Pearson,  Chil- 
well,  came  the  new  Newton  Wonder,  a  valuable 
late-keeping  fruit  of  nice  appearance.  Mr.  Barron 
liroiight  Apple  Standard  -  bearer,  exhibited  at 
the  last  meeting.  It  was  proposed  that  two  of 
tlie  members  living  in  the  locality  should  visit  Cote 
House  and  see  the  trees  in  fruit.  Mr.  J.  Williams, 
Nynehead  Court  Gardens,  Wellington,  sent  a  new 
seedling  Apple  named  Fishponds  Seedling,  a  late 
fruit,  but  jiast.  Mr.  Shand,  Russell  Square,  \V., 
staged  a  seedling  from  Beauty  of  Kent,  a  nice- 
looking  fruit.  Mr.  W.  Holmes,  Normanton, 
Derb}',  sent  a  new  seedling  Apple  named  Langley 
Pippin,  a  late  cooking  variety.  A  box  of  To- 
matoes named  Comet  in  nice  condition  came  from 
Mr.  P.  Davidson,  Iw  erne  Minster,  Dorset ;  the 
fruit  is  slightly  ribbed  and  of  good  colour.  Some 
new  forms  of  fruit  packing  cases  made  of  card- 
board and  to  fit  into  wooden  trays  were  sent  by 
Messrs.  Cooper,  Dennison,  and  Walkenden,  St. 
Bride  Street,  E.  These  the  committee  considered 
useful  for  market  work  and  small  fruit. 

Annual  Meeting. 

The  general  meeting  was  held  at  the  society's 
offices,  117,  Victoria  Street,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence, 
Bart.,  in  the  chair.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks 
the  chairman  said  that  the  state  of  affairs  of  the 
society  had  much  improved  during  the  last  few 
years.  He  was  pleased  to  observe  there  was  the 
same  number  of  Fellows  elected  that  day  as  at 
the  last  general  meeting,  and  that  there  was  an 
increase  in  1893  over  1S92,  thus  showing  that 
greater  interest  was  being  taken  in  the  society; 
in<leed,  ho  claimed  considerable  progress,  as  last 
year  they  had  an  increase  of  2(53  Fellows  over  the 
preceding  one.  The  journal  continued  to  gain  popu- 
larity and  was  a  valuable  publication,  there  having 
been  a  ])rofit  of  £133  last  year.  As  regards 
the  Temple  show,  now  extended  from  two  to  three 
days,  the  council  had  reason  to  congratulate 
the  Fellows  upon  its  success.  The  first  shows 
did  not  pay,  but  last  year  there  was  a  profit  of 
i'liSS.  Thi.s  show  did  a  deal  of  good  in  bringing 
the  .society  into  notice,  and  the  council  was  grateful 


to  the  Benchers  for  the  use  of  thsir  gardens.  He 
also  cordially  thanked  those  who  so  kindly  con- 
tributed to  its  success  by  sending  their  beautiful 
exhibits,  and  who  had  also  promised  to  allow  them 
to  remain  over  the  third  day.  Chiswick  had  fully 
maintained  its  high  standard  of  excellence.  The 
experimental  work  and  investigation  had  been 
carried  on  under  Mr  Barron's  able  superintendence. 
The  expenditure  had  been  £1200  during  the  year, 
the  cost  of  the  gardens  being  small  compared  with 
the  work  carried  on.  He  would  also  mention  the 
able  manner  in  which  Mr.  Barron  organised  the 
various  shows  and  meetings  of  the  society.  The 
meeting  to-day  was  in  itself  a  good  flower  show. 
The  fortnightly  meetings  had  been  a  great  success. 
He  desired  to  thank  those  who  had  given  papers 
for  their  valuable  help.  He  regretted  that 
such  a  beautiful  show  as  that  held  at  the 
Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  was  not  a  success. 
The  weather  was  all  that  could  be  desired, 
but  the  visitors  few.  The  society  left  details 
to  the  company  and  could  not  help  results. 
Financially  the  society  was  in  a  better  position 
to-day  than  he  had  known  it.  They  had  invested 
£1(.IIJ0  in  consols,  thus  having  a  surplus  for  the 
first  time  for  many  years.  Tliis  amount  a  well- 
known  member  of  "the  council  had  suggested 
should  form  a  nucleus  for  the  formation  of  a  home 
for  the  society.  He  admitted  the  Drill  Hall  was 
not  an  ideal  place,  as  on  dull  or  foggy  days  the 
plants  could  not  be  seen,  but  it  must  be  endured 
till  they  could  better  it.  Complaints  had  been 
made  tliat  the  meetings  of  the  society  were  not 
made  known  in  the  daily  press.  They  tried  to 
make  them  as  public  as  possible,  but  cost  must  be 
considered.  'The  chairman  said  the  Imperial 
Institute  scheme  had  fallen  through,  owing  to  the 
cost  of  removal  and  the  money  required  for  the 
preparation  of  the  space  oflered.  With  regard  to 
provincial  shows,  the  last  held  at  Liverpool  did 
not  succeed;  indeed,  was  disastrous,  floOO  loss 
being  incurred,  so  that  the  council  fought  shy  of 
provincial  shows  since. 

Professor  M.  Foster  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  chairman  and  council  for  their  ser- 
vices, and  Dr.  Masters,  in  speaking  as  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Lindley  library,  promised  that  a 
catalogue  of  the  books  shoidd  be  printed  for  cir. 
culation.  Sir  A.  .1.  Arbuthnot,  K.C.S.I.,  Sir  John 
Edwards-Moss,  Bart.,  and  Mr.  C'  E.  Shea  were 
elected  new  members  of  council.  The  retiring 
otticers  were  re-elected. 


THE  GARDENERS'  ORPHAN  FUND. 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  members  took 
place  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel,  on  the  9th  inst., 
at  2  p.m..  Dr.  Hogg,  one  of  the  vice-presidents, 
in  the  chair.  The  attendance  of  subscribers 
other  than  the  members  of  the  committee  was 
very  small.  In  the  annual  report  the  committee 
regretted  that  the  receijits  from  all  sources  did 
not  show  so  large  a  total  as  last  year,  while  the 
cost  of  collection  had  been  somewhat  heavier — 
results  traceable  to  the  commercial  depression, 
which  Ofjerated  with  much  severity  upon  all 
engaged  in  gardening.  Gratification  was  ex- 
pressed that  by  Her  Majesty's  command  the 
title  of  the  fund  will  be  The  Royal  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund,  and,  following  uiion  this  gracious 
act  of  recognition,  came  the  gratifying  announce- 
ment that  H.R.H.'s  the  Duke  of"  York  and  the 
Duchess  of  Albany  had  become  subscribers  to  the 
fund.  The  annual  festival  in  1893,  presi<led  over 
by  Baron  Ferdinand  de  Rothschild,  resulted  in 
a  good  subscription  list,  and  the  committee  have 
the  gratifying  announcement  to  make  that  on  the 
next  anniversary  fc.-tival  on  May  HI  the  Rt. 
Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor.  Aldciman  Tyler,  will  take 
the  chair.  During  the  past  year  the  sura  of 
£722  2s.  (id.  Iiad  been  paid  to  fifty-six  orphans  of 
gardeners,  and  the  election  of  five  others  on  that 
day  would  raise  the  total  receiving  benefit  to 
sixty-one.  The  reiiort  concluded  with  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  indebtedness  of  the  com- 
mittee to  Mr.  N.  Sherwood,  of  the  house  of 
Messrs.  Hurst  and  Son,  for  the  gnu.'ious  gift  of 
£liM»  in  commemoration  of  the  celebration  of  the 
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jubilee  of  his  firm,  and  to  many  others  who  have 
rendered  in  various  ways  vahiable  services  to  the 
fund.  The  balance-sheet  showed  an  income  from  all 
sources  for  the  year  amountino^  to  £1558  17s.  7d.  : 
of  this  sum  £4.S1  lis.  was  classed  as  general  sub- 
scriptions, and  £347  17s.  lid.  came  under  the 
head  of  general  donations,  such  as  proceeds  of 
sales  of  flowers,  concerts,  and  other  entertain- 
ments, boxes,  &c.  The  annual  dinner  reali.sed 
£368  15s.,  and  dividends  on  invested  moneys 
amounted  to  £181  13s.  8d.  These,  with 
the  moneys  in  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  made  up  the  receipt  side  of  the  cash  state- 
ment to  £2426  Os.  5d.  On  the  expenditure  side, 
allowances  to  orphans  amounted  to  £722  2s.  6d.; 
working  expenses  amounted  to  £384  13s.  9d.  ; 
purchase  of  £500  worth  of  stock,  £490  13s.  6d  ;  on 
deposit  at  the  bankers,  £300  ;  balance  at  the  bank, 
£528  10s.  8d.,  balanced  the  receipt  side.  The 
committee  have  invested  in  Consols  the  sum  of 
£6570  6s.  lOd.,  and  in  Canadian  stock  £500, 
making  a  total  of  £7070  6s.  lOd.  The  statement 
was  signed  by  the  auditors,  Mr.  John  Fraser,  of 
Leyton,  and  Mr.  Wm.  .Sharp,  chartered  account- 
ant, 11,  King  Street,  Cheap.side.  In  moving  the 
adoption  of  the  report  and  cash  statement,  the 
chairman  exi^ressed  his  great  regret  that  the 
fund  was  not  supported  in  the  way  it  should  be 
by  those  most  interested  in  its  success.  The  re- 
sult was  a  decrease  in  the  income,  but  he  hojied 
that  some  stimulus  would  be  put  in  action  to 
move  those  in  whose  interest  the  fund  had  been 
established,  so  that  it  might  be  more  ]iros|ierous 
in  the  present  year.  The  motion  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  William  Marshall,  and  carried.  Mr.  T.  B. 
Haywood  was  unanimously  re-elected  treasurer, 
and  as  one  of  the  auditors  has  to  retire  yearly, 
but  is  eligible  for  re-election,  Mr.  W.  Sharpwas  re- 
appointed. The  frill(«ving  amendment  to  Rule  12, 
recommended  by  the  committee,  was  agreed  to 
after  a  brief  discussion  :  To  delete  the  sentence  in 
line  six,  commencing  "  any  person,"  and  ending 
with  "six  years"  in  the  ninth  line,  and  substi- 
tute therefor  the  following  :  "  Any  person  or  i)er- 
sons  contributing  the  sum  of  £l'3  per  annum  in 
advance  (or  by  prepayment  of  a  lump  sum  com- 
puted at  £13  per  year  for  the  number  of  years  the 
.phild  may  be  eligible  to  remain  on  the  fiind)  may 
place  one  orphan  on  the  fund  for  an  allowance  of 
5s.  per  week  until  the  said  child  attains  the  age 
of  fourteen  years.  The  executive  committee  shall 
not  be  responsible  in  any  way  for  the  continua- 
tion of  an  allowance  in  the  event  of  the  said  yearly 
payment  lapsing."  Baron  F.  de  Rotkschild.'M.P., 
was  elected  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  fund, 
and  the  following  retiring  members  of  the  com- 
mittee were  re-elected :  Messrs.  W.  Bates,  G. 
Bunyard,  R.  Dean,  W.  Marshall,  H.  Herbst, 
A.  W.  G.  Weeks,  J.  Wells,  and  J.  ^A'right. 
Messrs.  R.  Dean,  W.  Poupart,  and  A.  W.  G. 
Weeks  were  appointed  scrutineers  of  the  ballot, 
and  the  meeting  then  adjourned  until  4  p.m.  to 
receive  their  report.  On  reassembling,  Mr.  H.  J. 
Veitch  took  the  chair,  and  the  scrutineers  re- 
ported that  the  names  of  two  candidates  had 
been  withdrawn,  viz.,  Alice  Maud  Milne  .and 
Jolm  Titley  ;  that  the  five  successful  candidates 
were  Mary  Ethel  Rosier,  412  votes  :  Robert  Hous- 
ton, 403  votes;  George  William  White,  391  votes  ; 
Jessie  I'etric,  383\-otes ;  and  Robert  Clement  Blake, 
357  votes.  The  votes  for  the  remaining  ten 
candidates  were  Ro.sa  Emily  Kingward,''276  ; 
Seymour  Small,  143  ;  Felicia  Barber,  141  ;  Isa- 
bella Elizabeth  Pratt,  118;  John  Keates,  117; 
Frank  Leslie  Haycock,  117  ;  A.  A.  Crafter,  109  ; 
Amy  Farrant,  95  ;  A.  B.  Ritchie,  66  ;  and  R.  C. 
Stev(!ns,  54. 


The    weather    in    "West    Herts.  — Another 

week  of  unseasonalily  warm  \\-eatlier  and  the  fifth 
in  sueccssi(jn.  The  only  cold  night  of  the  week 
was  that  iireeeding  Wednesdav,  when  the  exposed 
thermometer  showed  9'  of  frost.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  soil  at  1  foot  deep  is  now  1°  colder, 
and  at  2  feet  deep  2°  warmer  than  at  the  same 
time  last  year.  .Since  the  5th  inst.  there  have 
been  but  two  d.ays  on  which  any  rain  fell,  and 
then  the  amount  was  insignificant.     Seldom  has 


the  wind  remained  so  high  for  so  long  a  period  as 
during  the  seven  days  ending  Monday  last,  the 
average  velocity  for  these  seven  days  and  nights 
amounting  to  22  miles  an  hour.  The  little  change 
in  direction  was  also  remarkable,  the  vane  rang- 
ing only  between  S.S.W.  and  W^.N.W.  On  four 
of  these  days  the  gusts  reached  at  times  the 
strength  of  a  moderate  gale,  on  Saturday  to  that 
of  a  strong  gale,  and  on  Sunday  morning  to  a 
whole  gale— direction  W.S.W.  For  the  forty- 
eight  hours  ending  10  a.m.  on  Monday  last,  the 
average  hourly  velocity  amounted  to  28  miles, 
the  direction  during  the  whole  of  that  time  vary- 
ing only  from  S.W.  to  W.  SeiUa  sibirica  has 
blossomed  with  me  remarkably  early  this  year. 
The  first  Hower  opened  on  the  8th,  or  forty-five 
days  earlier  than  the  average  of  the  jjrevious 
seven  years.  Chionodoxa  Lucilia-  first  flowered  on 
the  14th,  or  thirty-one  days  in  .-idvance  of  the  last 
six  years'  average. — E.  M.,  Btrhhamsttd. 


Notes  of  the  Wee<. 


The  Daffodil  season. — If  the  present  weather 
continues,  the  Dafi'odil  season  will  be  exceptionally 
early.  On  carefully  removing  the  covering  of  leaves 
from  two  large  beds  of  Tenby  and  the  old  double 
trumpet,  I  found  the  flower-buds  plump  and  well 
developed. — E.  Burrell,  Glaremont. 

Carnation  Mary  Godfrey.— Herewith  I  send 
you  a  couple  of  blooms  of  my  seedling  Carnation 
Mary  Godfrey.  They  are  from  the  same  plants 
from  which  the  blooms  came  in  October  and  No- 
vember when  it  was  awarded  certificates  by  the 
R.H.S.  and  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Chrysanthemum 
show.  The  same  plants  have  been  in  bloom  the 
whole  of  the  winter. — W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmoath. 

*^/'  It  seems  a  very  good  white  Carnation,  with 
a  fine  fragrance. — Eo. 

Hardiness  of  Eucalyptus.- 1  should  be 
obliged  if  any  readers  of  The  Garden  would 
kindly  send  me  (to  this  address)  information  as  to 
any  species  of  Eucalyptus  which  they  m.ay  have 
growing  in  the  open  air.  I  am  collecting  all 
the  information  I  can  as  to  their  hardiness. 
Several  species  seem  to  stand  our  winters  nearly 
as  well  as  E.  coccitera,  and  otliers  from  the 
southern  jiarts  of  Australia  and  Tasmani.a  succeed 
in  the  south-west  of  England,  Wales,  west  coast 
of  Scotland,  and  Ireland  provided  they  are  not 
jjlanted  out  too  young. — R.  Birkbeck,  20,  Berime- 
h'lj  Square,   W. 

Lachenalia  Nelsoni. — This  is  a  splendid 
Lachenalia,  and  one  that  should  be  more  grown 
in  gardens,  together  with  L.  aurea,  or  rather  that 
fine  variety  gigantea,  which  has  been  a  feature  for 
some  time  jKast  in  the  Cape  house  at  Kew.  At 
first  this  hybrid  was  supposed  to  have  too  close 
affinity  to  L.  aurea,  but  the  two  are  quite  dis- 
tinct, L.  Nelsoni  bearing  on  a  sturdy  scape 
large,  deep  golden  yellow  flowers,  in  which  some- 
times occurs  a  trace  of  green,  the  plant  itself 
being  of  vigorous  growth.  When  in  good  health 
this  hybrid  will  bear  scapes  carrying  between  fif- 
teen and  twenty  blooms  apiece. 

Amorphophallus  variabilis  is  .an  interesting 
inciiibir  of  this  curious  genus.  It  is  a  native  of 
Hong  Kong,  and  note  was  made  of  it  recently  in 
the  stove  at  Kew.  Such  a  species  presents  a  \'ery 
ditl'erent  apjiearance  to  the  giant  A.  titanum  or 
the  evil-smelling  A.  canip.anulatus.  Tlie  spathe 
forms  (juite  a  hood  round  the  spadix  .and  is  pret- 
tily coloured,  the  ground  colour  yellowish,  with  a 
suH'usion  of  rich  crimson-purple  towards  the  liase. 
The  outer  surface  is  reddish  bull',  this  giving  way 
near  the  base  to  a  greenish  tint  with  large  silvery 
white  blotches.  The  thick  spadix  is  cic'imy  white 
.■ukI  the  stem  deep  sea-green,  blotclicil  with  a 
lighter  colour.  It  is  an  interesting  kind  for  its 
variety  of  colours. 

Xieouotis  leonurus  (the  Lion's-tail)is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  plants  in  bloom  in  the  temperate 
hou.se  at  Kew.  It  belongs  to  thi;  labiate  family, 
and  in  general  expression  the  fio«ers  are  not  iin- 
likcthosc  of  the  common  Dead  Nettle.  This  species 
was  introduced  from  the  Cape  of  I  iood  Hope  al)oiU 


the  year  1720,  having  been  grown  in  the  Chelsea 
Botanic  Garden  by  Philip  Miller  about  that  time. 
It  is  remarkably  distinct,  the  flowers  produced  in 
whorls  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  which  are 
hairy,  and  each  about  2  inches  long.  As  they 
are  of  a  decided  orange-scarlet  shade,  ([uite  hairy  to 
look  at,  and  a  large  number  are  crowded  into  each 
whorl,  a  vigorous  plant  in  full  beauty  has  a  strik- 
ing appearance.  Unfortunately,  near  large  cities 
fogs  are  frequent,  and  the  flowers  suffer  greatly  in 
consequence.  A  coloured  plate  of  this  was  given 
in  The  G.\rdex  of  April  25,  1885  (p.  368). 

"Wild  gardening'  in  woods. — Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell  sends  us  some  photographs  showing  the 
effects  of  Snowdrops  and  Snowflakes  on  his  estate 
in  Wigtonshire.  They  are  very  charming  and 
effective,  the  foregrounds  being  full  of  naturally 
grouped  masses  of  these  early  flowers  by  stream- 
lets through  woods.  If  so  much  can  be  done  with 
one  simple  flower,  how  much  might  be  done  in 
many  country  seats  by  a  good  choice  of  all  the 
lovely  hardy  flowers  of  Eurojie,  Asia  Minor,  and 
the  northern  world  generally.  We  have  now  got  a 
whole  set  of  new  .Snowdrops  in  addition  to  the  old 
kind.  Sir  Herbert  writes,  the  "spring  Snow- 
flake  has  great  beauty  now  as  the  Snowdrops  are 
f.ading."  This  is  a  charming  hardy  early  flower, 
and  we  should  like  well  to  see  the  pictures  that 
could  be  made  bj'  its  use. 

Fatal  explosion  in  Paris. — We  .are  very 
sorry  to  learn  that  a  terrible  exjilosion  occurred  on 
Sunday  morning  last  in  the  warehouse  of  Messrs. 
Vilmorin-Andrieux  et  Cie,  the  well-known  seeds- 
men. There  was  in  the  cellar  a  carboy  containing 
650  quarts  of  hj'dro-carburet,  which,  mixed  with 
ordin.ary  g.as,  increases  the  intensitj'  of  the  light. 
A  workman  in  the  employ  of  the  firm  went  to 
take  a  portion  of  the  liquid.  He  had  put  it  into 
a  small  receptacle,  and  it  somehow  caught  light. 
The  man  immediately  threw  a  sack  over  it  and 
warned  the  firemen,  who  soon  extinguished  the 
fire.  The  men  afterwards  decided  to  examine  the 
cellar  to  ascertain  that  no  vestige  of  fire  or  sparks 
remained.  The  firemen  v.-ere  provided  with  an 
electric  lamp,  but  one  of  the  employes,  not  know- 
ing the  danger,  struck  a  match,  and  immediately 
the  hydro-carburet  exploded.  The  result  was 
terrible.  One  fireman  was  killed  on  the  spot,  and 
eight  others  as  well  as  eighteen  workmen  were 
more  or  less  seriously  wounded. 

A  beautiful  hybrid  Narcissus  now  in 
bloom  in  the  aljiine  house  at  Kew  is  named 
Trimon.  It  is,  we  understand,  one  of  Professor 
Foster's  raising,  and  a  cross  between  N.  triandrus 
and  N.  Corbularia  monophyllus.  From  what  we 
can  see  of  this  new  acquisition,  it  is  of  great 
beauty  and  value,  the  plant  being  exceptionally 
vigorous,  far  more  so  than  either  of  its  parents. 
This  is  a  great  point,  as  many  hybrid  Narcissi  are 
not  worth  cultivation,  owing  to  their  weakly 
growth.  The  foli.age  of  N.  Trimon  is  abundant, 
slender,  deeji  green,  and  two,  or  three,  or  more 
flowers  are  produced  on  the  sturdy  scape,  as  in 
N.  triandrus,  whilst  indivitlually  they  are  about 
3  inches  in  width,  the  segments  narrow,  pointed, 
and  forming  astarlike  setting  to  the  bold  chalice, 
which  lias  (|uite  .an  even  edge.  There  appears 
to  be  some  diversity  in  both  shape  and  colour, 
the  chalice  or  cup  varying  from  half  an  inch  to 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  across,  and  althougli 
most  of  the  flowers  are  clear  ivory  white, 
some  have  quite  a  yellowish  tinge.  It  is  un- 
(|uestionably  a  desirable  hybrid,  and  looks  re- 
markably pleasing  in  a  pot. 

Adonis  pyrenaica. — Wouhl  any  reader  kindly 
tell  me  how  to  treat  Adonis  ]iyi-enaica'.'  1  have  hada 
plant  for  several  years,  and  it  has  been  with  me  very 
.shy  in  blooming.'  However,  lastautmiin,  about  the 
beginning  of  September,  a  mysterious  growth 
ajipeared  in  the  centre  of  the  plant,  wliich  even- 
tually flowered;  two  other  growths,  followed  by  a 
flower  on  each,  appeared.  Was  tliis  the  ellcet  of 
the  extraordinary  sumnicr  ';  Last  autumn,  1  may 
remark,  was  full  of  suiprises,  as  many  spring 
flowers,  such  as  (ientiana  acaulis,  Sweet  Brier, 
A]>ple  trees,  Daphne,  and  Prinuo.ses,  flowered  a 
.■jceond  time. — W.  N.  K. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  it  rather;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature."— Ma(.-cs;)earc. 


Trees   and   Shrubs. 


RHODODENDRONS  OF   EARLY  SPRING. 
Towards  the  close  of   every  mild  winter  and 
onwards  throughout  a  favourable  spring  we  hear 
and  read  of  tlie  beauty  of  the  old  early  sorts  of 
Rhododendrons  that  are  rarely  to  be  found  ex- 
cept  in   the  old   gardens  and  those  that  were 
planted  during  the  last  generation.    These  early 
sorts  were  among  the  first  results   of  the  work 
of   the  early  hybridisers   in    intercrossing   the 
rich-coloured  R.  arboreum  and  its  varieties  with 
the   modest    tinted  American  R.    catawbiense. 
The  offspring  of  these  first  crosses  appeared  to 
partake  strongly  of  the  arboreum  parentage,  as 
shown  by  the  high  colours  of  the  flowers,  but 
they  did  not  seem  to  gain  very  much  in  hardi- 
ness, or  rather  I  should  say  the  intercrossing 
did   not   appear   to   alter   the  tendency  of    R. 
arboreum  to  expand  its  flower-buds  early  in  the 
year,  long  before  we  are  safely  past  the  risks  of 
severe  frosts,  which  are  fatal  to  the  tender  open- 
ing  buds      In   consequence   of   this,    the    first 
results  of  early  enthusiastic  hybridists,  such  as 
Carton   of    Highclere,   the  Waterers  of    Knap 
Hill,  Gowen,  Standish,  Noble  and  various  others, 
are  now  well-nigh  lost  to  cultivation  in  a  general 
way,  though  happily  they  are  still  to  be  found 
in   some    of    tliose   grand   old    gardens  whose 
owners  do  not  yield  to  the  caprices  of  fashion 
to  the  extent  of  ousting  old  plants  to  make  room 
for  new.     It  is  in  such  gardens  as  these  that 
one  may  see  during    the    coming   spring-time 
those  delightful  glints  of   colour   that  will  be 
afforded  by  those  lovely  old  sorts  of  Rhododen- 
dron  bearing   the   names   Russell  ianum,    alta- 
clarense,  Nobleauum,  Smithi,  Broughtonianum, 
arboreum  Wellsianum  and  several  others.     It  is 
only  in  a  very  few  of   the  best  nurseries  tliat 
one  can  obtain  plants  of  these  now.     In  some 
extensive  Rhododendron  nurseries  the  inquirer 
for  the.se  old  sorts  will  be  told  that  it  does  not 
"  pay  "  any  nurseryman  to  keep  stocks  of  them. 
Whether  it  is  the  apatliy  of  the  buying  public 
or  the  discouragement  given  by  nurserymen  to 
this  beautiful  group  of  early-flowering  shrubs, 
one  cannot  say,  but  it  is  a  regrettable  fact  that 
one  seldom  sees  them  in  gardens  of  the  modem 
type.     The  work  of  the  Rhododendron  raiser 
has  for  years  been  concentrated  upon  the  pro- 
duction of  superlative  varieties  of  late-flower- 
ing kinds,  the  residt  being  that  we  at  the  present 
time  rather  suft'er  from  embarrassing  wealth  of 
June-flowering  Rhododendrons. 

Everyone  must  admit  that  there  is  a  keener 
enjoyment  of  a  brilliant  Rhodod.-ndron  in 
flower  while  winter  is  still  lingering  with 
us  than  there  is  in  June  when  we  have  a 
plethora  of  bloom  of  all  kinds.  It  seems 
passing  strange  that  in  these  days,  when  the 
hybridisers  are  endeavouring  to  produce  races 
of  plants  that  will  add  new  phases  of  interest 
to  botli  indoor  and  open-air  gardening,  the 
opportunity  for  originating  an  invaluable  class 
of  early-flowering  Rhododendrons  should  have 
been  overlooked,  and  that  the  results  of  the 
early  workers  in  this  direction  should  be  aban- 
doned simply  because  those  early  efforts  did  not 
fulfil  every  condition  of  excellence.  Shall  we 
leave  the  initiative  in  this  to  our  continental 
friends,  as  we  have  in  the  case  of  the  hybrid 


Nymphfeas,  Cannas,  Gladioli,  and  other  beauti- 
ful races  of  plants  ?  We  ha-\'e  now  a  greater 
amount  of  material  to  work  ujjon  than  they 
had  in  the  thirties  and  forties,  and  I  am  still 
sanguine  of  seeing  a  race  of  early  spring- 
flowering  Rhododendrons  that  will  defy  the 
relentless  frosts  of  an  English  spring. 

I  am  led  to  raise  tliis  feeble  plea  for  the  more 
extended  planting  of  the  very  early  Rhododen- 
drons by  the  sight  of  the  charming  masses  of 
colour  I  enjoyed  ye-sterday  in  the  arboretum  at 
Kew,  where  in  the  part  that  is  aptly  termed  the 
Rhododendron  Dell  numerous  spreading  bushes 
of  some  of  these  early  sorts  are  bravely  respond- 
ing to  the  seductive  rays  of  a  February  sun  in 
expanding  their  swollen  buds  long  before  one 
would  think  they  ought.     I  do  not  know  the 
particular  sort  in  bloom,  but  it  is  evidently  not 
a  distant  remove  from  the  typical  R.  arboreum 
roseum  in  flower  in  the  great  temperate  house 
close  by.     The  trusses  are  not,  of  course,  up  to 
Knap  Hill  standard,  but  we  do  not  look  for  or 
expect  this  in  a  February  Rhododendron  out 
of  doors.    The  gi-eat  charm  is  the  gleam  of  rosy- 
crimson    shades   midst    the   rolling   masses   of 
greenery  one  sees  on  all  sides  of  this  secluded 
walk,  which  from  now  onw-ards  till  midsummer 
will  afl'ord  ever  changing  masses  of  flower  col- 
our.     The  shelter  afforded    by   this  miniature 
valley  is  just  what  tender   Rhododendrons  de- 
light in,  and  the  slight  protection  that  the  big 
overhanging   deciduous   trees  give  the  growth 
below  helps   in   a  measure  to   temper   the  icy 
winds  of  the  north  and  east  which  such  shrubs 
abhor.     Until  we  lealise  what  I  venture  to  pre- 
dict  in    the    coming   race   of    spring-flowering 
Rhododendrons  we  should  go  on  planting  those 
early  kinds  that  we  have  wherever  a  spot  can  be 
found  at  aU  suitable,  and  by  doing  this  we  would 
create  a  demand,  and  so  stimulate  the  trade  to 
turn  its  attention  to  supply  a  substantial  want. 
I    am    aware    some    readers     of     this     will 
think   that  my  enthusiasm  has   outridden   my 
judgment  in  advising  the  culture  of  shrubs  which 
must    occasionally    give   disappointment  ;    but 
does   not   the   pleasure   derived    in    successful 
seasons  counterbalance   the  fewer  failures  just 
in  the  same  way  as  we  cheerfully  replace  other 
beautiful,  though  tender,  plants  that  sometimes 
fall  victims  to  a  severe  winter  ? 

W.   GOLDRING. 


The  autumn-flowering  Mezereon. — In  an 

article  on  the  Mezereon  and  its  varieties  on 
p.  101  I  was  pleased  to  see  the  autumn-flowering 
form  spoken  of  as  a  valuable  variety,  for  it  is  an 
especial  favourite  of  mine,  and  one  not  half  enough 
grown.  It  is  known  under  the  two  varietal  names 
of  grandiflora  and  autumnalis,  this  latter  having 
been  used  byiLoudon,  so  that  it  is  by  no  means 
a  novelty.  This  differs  from  the  common  Daphne 
Mezereum  in  the  leaves  being  larger  and  the 
habit  of  the  plant  more  spreading.  In  some 
se.asons  this  will  flower  uninterruptedly  from 
October  or  November  till  the  spring.  The  indi- 
vidual blooms  are  larger  than  those  of  anj'  other 
form,  hence  the  varietal  name  of  grandiflora.  This 
particular  variety  was  figured  in  The  Garden, 
June  29,  1889.  Associated  with  it  on  the  same 
plate  was  another  valuable  autumn  and  winter- 
flowering  shrub — a  variety  of  the  Japanese  Quince 
known  as  Moerloosei — whose  bright  red  blossoms 
are  the  earliest  to  expand  of  all  the  numerous 
forms  of  the  C}"donia.  Besides  the  different  varie- 
ties of  the  Mezereon  there  are  several  other 
Daphnes  worthy  of  a  place  among  our  best  small- 
growing  flowering  shrubs,  especially  Daphne 
Blagayana,  a  low-spreading  plant,  very  suitable 
for  rockwork.  This  has  dense  terminal  heads  of 
pure  white  blossoms,  that  are  borne  in  the  spring. 
D.  cneorum  (the  Garland  Flower)  is  in  habit  some- 
what like  the  last,  though  less  rambling,  while  the 
clusters  of  beautiful  pink  blossoms  do  not  make 


their  appearance  quite  so  soon  as  those  of  the 
preceding.  In  both  of  these  the  flowers  are 
deliciously  fragrant.  Daphne  neapolitana  is  a  neat 
little  evergreen  bush,  somewhat  upright  in  habit, 
whose  pink  blossoms  are  produced  in  winter  and 
spring.  D.  Genkwa,  which  was  illustrated  in 
The  G.iRDEX,  July  30,  1892,  is  very  unlike  any 
of  the  others,  being  totally  deciduous,  and  in 
flower,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  plate  just  mentioned, 
very  like  a  Persian  Lilac.  It  is  at  present  nob 
much  known,  but  will  no  doubt  soon  become  more 
popular.  The  Spurge  Laurel  (D.  Laureola)  is  a 
well-known  evergreen  that  will  grow  under  the 
sliade  of  trees  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner  than 
most  shrubs.  The  yellowish  green  flowers  are 
not  particularly  showy,  but  for  all  that  it  is  a 
very  ornamental  evergreen  shrub.  Daphne  pon- 
tica  is  also  somewhat  in  the  same  way.  — T. 

Phyllostachys  nigra,  or  the  Black  Bam- 
boo.— All  growers  of  the  handsome  and  graceful 
Bamboos  will  do  well  to  take  note  of  this  recent 
introduction  from  Japan.  In  that  country  it  is 
much  grown,  finding  favour  there  by  reason  of  its 
light  and  graceful  habit  of  growth.  Like  the 
majority  of  Japanese  introductions,  it  should  prove 
perfectly  hardy.  It  will  be  a  fitting  companion 
for  Bambusa  Metake,  and  like  this  will  be  a  grand 
plant  for  grouping.  I  have  a  large  mass  of  B. 
Metake  thriving  well  near  the  water,  but  just 
elevated  above  it.  A  bed  of  the  Black  Bamboo 
has  now  been  planted  under  similar  conditions 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  water  ;  this,  I  hope,  will 
make  as  fine  a  feature  as  B.  Metake  in  course  of 
time.  Phyllostachys  nigra  has  a  hardy  look  about 
it  which  I  like  ;  its  black  stems  alone  seem  to 
indicate  hardiness.  Its  foliage  is  after  that  of  B. 
gracilis,  somewhat  larger  perhaps,  but  not  nearly 
so  much  so  as  in  B.  Metake.  The  stout  old  canes 
upon  the  plants  indicate  fully  the  height  given, 
viz.,  from  15  feet  to  20  feet.  These  are  similar  to 
the  Black  Bamboo  canes  that  are  used  as  flower- 
sticks.  Is  it  possible  that  it  is  the  same  variety  1 
— J.  Hudson. 

Removing  choice  conifers.  —  The  trans- 
planting of  valuable  ornamental  shrubs  and  coni- 
fers is  too  often  carried  out  in  a  hurried  and 
haphazard  manner  ;  consequently  frequent  deaths 
occur.  At  Winthorpe  House,  near  Newark,  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  Gilstrap,  one  of  the  richest 
collections  of  choice  shrubs  and  conifers  is  to  be 
found,  and  Mr.  Barden,  the  gardener,  whose  ex- 
perience with  these  subjects  has  been  consider- 
able, has  proved  that  the  best  lime  for  removal 
is  during  the  month  of  May,  or  just  after  new 
growth  has  commenced.  After  planting,  the 
trees  are  shaded  with  mats  supported  by  stout 
upright  stakes,  and  the  foliage  well  syringed 
twice  daily.  Treated  thus,  the  losses  are  very 
few.  Several  valuable  specimens  of  good  size 
were  removed  last  May,  and  although  the  summer 
was  a  tropical  one,  all  of  them  did  well.  When 
the  work  is  performed  in  winter,  the  cutting  winds 
of  spring  play  upon  the  foliage  before  new  roots 
are  formed,  and  more  often  than  not  death  or  a 
paralysed  growth  ensues.  Deciduous  trees  may 
be  safely  moved  in  winter,  as  with  new  growth  in 
spring  new  roots  are  also  formed  to  support  it. 
Surface  mulching  is  an  important  point  in  con- 
nection with  this  work,  and  should  never  be  neg- 
lected.—J.  Cr.wvfobd. 

Evergreen  Oaks. —  Some  few  places  bear 
testimony  to  a  jiartiality  for  tlie  above  in  former 
years,  and  it  seems  a  pity  they  are  not  planted 
more  frequently,  as  an  occasional  specimen  here 
and  there  among  deciduous  trees  relieves  the 
otherwise  bare  appearance  of  certain  portions  of 
the  pleasure  ground  through  the  winter  months. 
Both  Quercus  Suber  and  Ilex  are,  however,  not 
always  satisfactory,  and  in  some  places  a  num- 
ber of  years  must  elapse  before  they  get  beyond 
the  size  of  large  shrubs,  whilst  in  others  they 
attain  the  dimensions  of  fairly  large  trees.  I  en- 
close a  photo  of  a  Cork  Oak  growing  on  one  of 
our  lawns,  which,  although  an  indiflerent  speci- 
men of  photography,  will  give  a  slight  idea  cf 
the  shape  and  size  of  this  particular  tree.  It  has 
a  girth  of  12  feet  and  spread  of  branch  some  20 
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yards  in  diameter,  and,  in  common  with  otiiers  in 
the  ground?,  may  be  described  as  a  stunted  Oak 
of  branching  habit.  Quercus  Ilex,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  not  average  this  size  of  trunk,  but 
runs  up  with  a  clean,  straight  stem  to  a  height  of 
from  50  feet  to  60  feet,  and  forms  a  handsome, 
shapely  head.  I  have  seen  on  one  or  two  occasions 
belts  of  this  tree  planted  as  shelter  for  orchards 
and  gardens,  and  it  answers  admirably  for  the 
purpose  where  it  does  well.  A  double  line  makes 
a  very  fine  wind  screen.— E.  Burrell,  Claremont. 

Daphne  Mezereum  and  D.  M.  album.— 

Free-flowering  as  these  are  every  year,  I  think 
they  even  excel  themselves  in  that  respect  this 
season.  The  outside  of  m^ny  a  humble  cottage 
in  this  neighbourhood  apjieans  bright  and  cheerful, 
and  the  surroundings  laden  with  sweet  perfume 
by  the  presence  of  either  a  single  bush,  hedge 
or  clumps  of  these,  more  especially  the  type.  It 
often  causes  me  a  pang  of  regret  that  *e  do  not 
make  more  use  of  these  in  our  gardens  and  orna- 
mental grounds,  for  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that 
in  many  places  of  large  pretensions  a  solitary  bush 
or  two,  instead  of  hundreds,  represents  these,  I 
may  call,  midwinter  flowering  shrubs.  I  must 
confess  it  is  so  in  my  case,  for  what  reason — other 
than  utter  neglect— I  am  unable  to  say,  for  both 
these  Daphnes  are  plentiful  and  cheap,  and  we 
have  ample  room  and  various  positions  wherein  to 
grow  them  to  advantage.  As  berried  plants,  too, 
they  are  not  to  be  despised. — J.  R. 

Berberis  japonica Both   as  a  fine-foliaged 

plant  and  for  its  flowers  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be 
said  in  favour  of  this  Barberry,  a  native  of  China  as 
well  as  of  .Japan.  When  seen  at  its  best  it  is 
probably  the  handsomest  of  any.  Its  merits  are 
more  particularly  noticeable,  as  the  flowers  are 
already  in  their  full  beauty.  It  was  discovered 
by  Fortune  in  China  in  1848,  and  was  first  intro- 
duced to  Messrs.  Standish's  nursery  at  Bagshot, 
the  original  description  appearing  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  for  1850.  It  is  of 
erect  growth,  with  unbranched  stems  furnished 
with  pinnate  leaves  each  measuring  1  foot  or 
more  in  length.  The  leaflets,  usually  nine  to 
each  leaf,  are  sessile,  very  leathery  in  texture, 
and  about  3  inches  long,  the  margins  being  armed 
with  several  spine-like  teeth.  The  racemes  appear 
in  clusters  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  ;  each  one  is 
4  inches  to  Clinches  long  and  crowded  with  yel- 
low flowers.  ~  What  is  known  as  Berberis  Bealei 
is  simply  a  form,  but  a  superior  one,  of  this 
species  ;  it  is  distinguished  by  its  longer  racemes 
and  its  smaller  leaflets.  Some  remarkably  fine 
specimens  of  botli  these  Barberries  are  to  be  seen 
in  several  gardens  near  Falmouth,  where  the  mild 
winters  and  humid  atmosphere  favour  a  more 
luxuriant  growth  than  further  north.  Even  in 
less  favoured  localities  it  is  a  very  desirable  plant, 
especially  for  moist,  sheltered  lawns.  If  we 
except  others  of  the  Mahonia  section  of  Berberis, 
it  is  quite  distinct  in  aspect  from  any  other  ever- 
green hardy  shrub. — W.  J.  B. 

Hamamelis  arborea.— What  a  misfortune  it 
is  the  price  of  this  beautiful  winter-flowering 
shrub  is  still  prohibitive — at  least  to  many  of 
us— to  admit  of  planting  it  by  the  hundicil  in 
clumps  and  masses,  for  as  such  only  could  full 
justice  be  done  to  it,  owing  to  its  comparative 
thinness  of  growth  and  the  entire  absence  of  foli- 
age during  the  blooming  season.  A  plant  in  full 
bloom  on  the  leo  side  of  a  rocky  prominence 
backed  by  Veronica  dcvoniensis  is  now  most 
beautiful  ;  still,  somehow  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  enough  of  it— a  lack  of  fulness,  so  to  speak— to 
form  a  conspicuous  object  ami<lst  its  surroundinsrs. 
—J.  R.  *= 

Rhododendron  dahuricum. — This  species 
and  tlic  hyliri<l  K.  Noblcanum  are  the  heralds  of 
the  Rhododeiulrun  seasun,  and  both  are  already 
in  flower.  They  represent  two  widely  sci)aiato 
types  of  the  genus,  the  first  uniting  the  Himalayan 
R.  urboreum  with  the  Amcr'ii;an  R.  catawl)ionse, 
whilst  the  Innnlilcr  R.  daliuricinn  is  a  native  of 
Siberia  and  Western  Europe.  It  is  a  shrub  of 
somewhat  sparse  habit,  witli  leaves  eacli  IJ 
inches  long.  Xhg  flowers  aio  produced  singly  from 


each  bud,  but  the  buds  are  so  numerous  at  the 
apex  of  the  branch  as  to  give  it  ijuite  a  truss- 
like appearance.  There  are  two  varieties  of 
the  species  in  cultivation,  one,  which  is  evergreen, 
being  known  as  var.  atrovirens  ;  the  tj'pical  form 
is  nearly  or  quite  deciduous.  The  leaves  of  both 
give  off  an  aromatic  fragrance  when  crushed. 
Whilst  this  species  does  not  e(|ual  the  hybrid  R. 
praecox  in  beauty,  its  flowers  are  less  liable  to  be 
injured  by  frost,  and  they  are  also  more  richly 
coloured.  In  fact,  amongst  flowering  trees  and 
shrubs  they  are  our  only  rosy  purple  flowers  out 
of  doors  thus  early  in  the  year. — B. 


HARDY  SHRUBS  AT  GREENWAY,  OUTH 
DEVON. 

There  are  not  many  places  in  this  country  which 
enjoy  a  climate  so  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
choice  plants  as  Greenway,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Dart.  High  hills  covered  with  woods  form 
a  complete  shelter  against  northerly  and  easterly 
winds,  and  as  the  owner  is  an  enthusiastic  lover 
of  hardy  plants,  the  pleasure  grounds  contain 
treasures  but  seldom  found  in  gardens.  I  visited 
the  grounds  last  December,  and  was  surprised  to 
see  so  many  plants  then  in  full  bloom.  Against 
a  wall  I  saw  a  specimen  of  Correa  virens  covered 
with  its  handsome  blossoms,  having  very  much 
the  appearance  of  those  of  Correa  magnifica. 
The  specimen  is  at  least  6  feet  through,  and  has 
never  been  protected.  In  full  bloom  were  also 
some  handsome  specimens  of  Aralia  Sieboldi  and 
a  plant  of  Photinia  serrulata  with  a  diameter  of 
about  15  feet.  A  plant  rarely  seen  in  gardens  is 
the  handsome  Guevina  Avellana  ;  of  this  there  are 
two  handsome  specimens  at  Greenway,  one  of 
them  measuring  18  feet  in  height.  This  Chilian 
plant  (of  the  natural  order  of  Proteacea")  is  a 
strikingly  handsome  evergreen  ;  its  glossy  leaves 
almost  resemble  those  of  the  tropical  Rhopala 
corcovadensis.  In  June  the  white  flowers  appear 
in  axillary  racemes  of  considerable  length.  The 
red  fruits  are  edible  and  as  large  as  a  Cherry. 
The  Embothrium  coccineum  at  Greenway 
promises  to  do  well ;  the  plant  is  already  10  feet 
high  and  has  flowered  abundantly  ;  it  is  planted 
in  loam  and  leaf-mould.  A  specimen  of  Metro- 
sideros  semperflorens  ( the  Bottle-brush  )  is  10 
feet  high  and  7  feet  through,  and  flowers  every 
year.  The  plants  of  Benthamia  fragifera  are  not 
as  large  as  those  often  found  in  Cornwall,  but  I 
saw  a  sjiecimen  measuring  at  least  20  feet  in 
height.  A  wall  in  a  sunk  garden  is  covered  with 
Camellias,  Myrtles,  and  such  climbers  as  Lapageria 
rosea,  Rhynchospermum  jasminoides,  Berberidop- 
sis  corallina,  Solanum  jasminoides,  &c.  A  large 
number  of  Dracienas  and  Chamserops  are  scattered 
over  the  garden,  and  large  specimens  of  Agave 
americana  and  its  variegated  variety  are  also 
doing  well.  These  latter,  however,  are  protected 
by  netting  during  severe  weather. 
Exeter.  F.  W.  Meyer. 


Prunus  Pissardi. — A  low  standard  plant  of 
this  Japanese  Plum  is  now  in  abundant  flower 
my  cold  greenhouse.  It  is  in  a  pot  and  is  stood 
out  in  the  oi)en  all  the  summer  until  it  loses  its 
leaves,  when  it,is  taken  into  the  house.  During 
the  summer  the  young  shoots  are  pinched  back 
two  or  three  times  so  as  to  form  a  dense  head  and 
keep  it  within  bounds,  and  now  the  old  wood  is 
literally  laden  with  blossom.  It  is  an  excellent 
subject  for  a  cold  house  in  winter  and  early 
spring,  while  during  summer  in  the  open  its 
brilliant  foliage  is  very  striking. — R.   D  " 

The  double  scarlet  Peach  (Amygdalus  per 
sica  magnifica). — This  splendid  variety  was  one  of 
the  chief  features  of  the  last  R.H.S.  meeting.  It 
will  undoubtedly  prove  to  bo  .a  valuable  ad<litii>n 
Ui  our  early  flowering  Iiardy  dc<*i(Iuous  shrubs,  and 
a  woi'thy  coin|)anion  lo  the  wliite,  tin.'  i-osc,  .■lud  I  lie 
frrinison  forms.  In  colinu',  howe\'er,  as  well  .as  in 
the  multi])licity  of  its  petals,  it  is  a  marked  ad- 
vance ;  the  flowers  are  as  large  as  those  of  the 


double  white,  a  much  neglected  shrub.  The 
variety  in  question  when  plentiful  will  make  a 
splendid  feature  as  a  pot  plant,  flowering  very 
early  without  any  forcing.  We  have  no  colour  in 
its  way  at  all  like  it,  and  if  its  lasting  properties 
are  as  good  as  in  the  other  kinds,  that,  too,  will 
be  in  its  favour.  This  Amygdalus  must  not  be 
confused  with  the  Sweet  Almond  (Amygdalus 
dulcis).— J.  H. 

Garrya  elliptica. — At  page  101  a  suggestion 
is  made  that  this  Garrya  should  be  planted  in  the 
open  or  in  shrubberies  in  groups.  If  it  could  be 
relied  upon  for  its  hardiness,  it  would  make  a 
handsome  group,  but  if  the  position  be  at  all 
exposed  to  north-east  or  north-westerly  winds,  I 
fear  the  foliage  would  sufler  somewhat.  Several 
of  our  plants  here  show  the  efl'ects  of  the  recent 
severe  frost,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  a  cutting 
wind  from  the  north.  Many  of  the  leaves  are 
quite  brown,  and  will  eventually  fall  off. — E.  M., 
Hanl.'<. 

Prunus  Davidiana. — On  February  1,3  at  the 
Drill  Hall,  Westminster,  some  flowering  branches 
of  this  exquisitely  beautiful  tree  were  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Veitch  from  their  Coombe  Wood  nursery. 
Both  the  pure  white  (alba)  and  the  pink  (rubra) 
varieties  are  now  flowering  in  the  arboretum  at 
Kew,  the  white  one  being  especially  fine.  Last 
year's  shoots,  some  of  which  are  over  2  feet  long, 
are  covered  from  top  to  bottom  with  blossoms, 
these  individually  being  about  1  inch  in  diameter, 
the  five  rounded  petals  being  of  quite  a  snow-white. 
It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  our 
spring-flowering  trees,  not  alone  for  its  beauty, 
but  also  because  it  is  the  earliest  of  this  group, 
coming  into  bloom  before  the  Almond.  It  appears 
to  have  been  known  to  the  French  botanists  over 
twenty  years  ago,  but  it  is  only  quite  recently 
that  it  has  been  put  into  commerce  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  named  in  honour  of  the  Abbe  David,  a 
Chinese  missionary  who  has  been  the  means  of 
introducing  not  only  this,  but  several  other  very 
valuable  Chinese  plants  to  Europe.  He  describes 
it  as  being  in  early  spring  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  flowering  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  Pekin. 
The  species  is  interesting  also,  as  it  is  considered 
by  many  authorities  to  be  the  wild  type  of  the 
cultivated  Peach. — B. 

Jasminum  nudiflorum. — It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary at  this  date  to  dwell  on  the  good  qualities 
of  this  plant,  for  almost  ever  since  its  introduc- 
tion to  Chiswick  nearly  fifty  years  ago  it  has 
been  a  well-known  and  well-appreciated  plant. 
For  several  weeks  past  it  has  been  the  brightest 
object  in  the  outdoor  garden  ;  indeed,  amongst 
ligneous  subjects  there  is  nothing  at  this  season 
which  equals  it  in  the  brightness  and  purity  of  its 
yellow  blossoms.  Owing  probably  to  the  effects 
of  the  hot  summer  of  1893,  our  plants  haying 
flowered  very  freely  this  year.  It  is  best  trained 
on  a  wall,  the  slender  pendent  shoots  being 
allowed  to  hang  loosely,  whatever  pruning  is 
necessary  being  done  just  after  the  flowx>ring  season 
is  past.  It  will  succeed  in  almost  any  soil  or 
position,  but  like  most  other  things  rejiays  care 
and  cultivation.  When  grown  in  a  ricli  open  loam 
its  flowers  are  not  only  larger,  but  also  more  deeply 
coloured  than  «lien  planted  in  impoverished 
ground.  It  is  an  excellent  subject  for  training 
on  the  walls  of  dwelling  houses,  especially  where 
sucli  things  as  Ivy  or  even  the  more  luxuriant 
deciduous"climbers"may  give  too  heavy  and  dark 
an  appearance.  It  was  introduced  from  Northern 
China  by  Fortune,  under  the  auspices  of  tlio 
Horticultural  Society. 

Andromeda  axillaris,  or  as  it  is  now  perhaps 
more  generally  known  under  the  name  of  Leu- 
cothoe  axillaris,  is  valualJe  for  the  beautifid  colour 
of  its  leaves,  especially  (hn-ing  the  winter  months. 
Several  jilants  of  it  growing  on  an  exposed  rock 
in  thin  .>ioil  vie  with  the  bmad-leiivcd  Megaseas  in 
colour,  and  under  close  inspection  are  nuich  prot- 
ti('r  llian  they  are  because  of  the  smaller  leaves 
and  slender  colour.d  stems.  I  have  no  wish  to 
disparage  these  noble  Saxifrages,  for  tlie  warm 
colour  their  bold  foliage  puts  on  late  in  the  year 
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and  throughout  the  winter  is  very  attractive  ;  in 
fact,  indispensable  for  the  embellishment  of  com- 
paratively distant  rocks  and  bold  prominences 
during  the  dreary  season.  It  is  only  in  full  ex- 
posure and  on  thin  and  rather  poor  soil  that  the 
above  Andromeda  assumes  this  exquisite  colour- 
ing, and  a  large  thriving  clump  growing  in  a  more 
sheltered  position  and  in  better  soil  here  clearly 
proves  this.  The  whole  mass  of  this  is  as  green  as 
a  Rhododendron,  and  is,  of  course,  correspond- 
ingly less  attractive  than  that  on  the  rocks. 
Those  who  jjossess  this  variety  should  treat  it  to 
similar  conditions  to  develop  its  full  beauty  of 
leaf  colouring.  Its  habit  is  also  just  what  is  re- 
quired in  the  furnishing  of  massive  clumps  on 
tolerably  large  rockeries.  In  addition,  it  flowers 
freely  in  spring  and  early  summer,  but  I  think  far 
less  of  it  as  a  flowering  shrub  than  as  a  reddish 
bronze-foliaged  one.  Herewith  I  send  both  for 
comparison. — J.  R.,  Tan-y-buich. 


GROWTH  OF  TREES  AT  BINSTED- 
WYCK. 

(girthed  at  4  FEET  FROM  THE   GROUND.) 


Names  of  trees. 


Sycamore  in  garden . . 
Cut-leaved    Aider   in 

garden 

Oak  in  garden 

Cryptomeria  jap  nica 

in  ga  dt  n 

Spanish  Chestnut  in 

garden     (has    been 

pollarded) 

Spanish  Chestnut  in 

par< 

Another  Spanith 

Chestnut  in  park.. 


An  old  Larch  in  gar- 
den   

Another  Oak  in  gai- 
den 

Faulownia  imp;rialis 
in  garden 

Young  M'ych  Elm  in 
park 


First 
measured 
Jan.,  187S. 


S 
10 


Oi 

6 
0 


13 
12 
8 

Jan. 


Jan 
1 


10 

7 
8 

ISSO 
2 


11} 


Jan.,  18S3 
4      4J 


Measured 
Jan.,  1894. 


Growth  in 
16  yea- 8. 


16 
14 
10 


ms. 
lOJ 

9 
101 


6  6 

7  10 

2  lOJ 

6  3i 


ft. 
0 


ins 
10 

3 
105 

8i 


1     11 

1       4 

Growth  in 
14  ye.ars. 


Growth  in 
12  jeara. 

0    10} 

Growth  in 
11  years. 


As  before,  the  most  rapid-growing  tree  is  the 
great  pollarded  Spanish  Chestnut;  its  growth  of  2 
inches  a  year  is  all  but  constant.  Next  to  this  is 
the  very  fine  Spanish  Chestnut  in  the  park  ;  then 
the  Cryptomeria,  a  very  thriving  young  tree. 
After  the.se  the  young  Wych  Elm.  What  sur- 
prises me  is  the  slow  growth  of  the  Sycamore, 
otherwise  a  vigorous  and  thriving  tree.  I  cannot 
find  that  the  rate  of  growth  is  afi'ected  by  the 
character  of  the  summer.  W.  Wickham. 


Holly  as  a  shelter — Much  as  we  know  and 
admire  the  (]ualities  of  this,  our  finest  native 
Evergreen,  we  saw  some  the  other  day  in  a  high 
natural  fence  round  a  farm  in  Warwickshire, 
which  showed  us  more  than  ever  its  qualities  as  a 
protector.  The  trees  were  old  and  the  shoots 
feathered  down  to  the  turf,  forming  delightful 
sheltered  corners  all  along  the  north-east  side  of 
the  field.  There  were  a  few  rabbits,  but  not 
enough  to  injure  the  trees,  at  least  they  had  not 
done  so,  and  this  led  us  to  think  of  the  precious 
qualities  of  the  Holly  for  shelter  in  many  ways, 
especially  round  those  home  paddocks  where  young 
calves  and  cattle  are  often  put  out  in  winter  and 
spring  to  enjoy  the  sun  and  air.  In  all  localities 
exposed,  as  most  farms  are,  an  immense  difference 
may  be  made  by  making  the  fences  of  Holly.     It 

not  really  a  slow  groHer,  as  some  think,  if  it  is 


grown  in  a  good  free  soil  and  protected  from  the 
creatures  that  love  to  bark  and  bite  it  when  small. 
It  is  not  only  as  a  fence  it  would  be  u.seful,  but  as 
an  effectual  protection.  There  are  few  things 
that  bear  clipping  better  than  the  Hollj',  but  we 
are  thinking  now  of  the  much  more  beautiful 
naturally  grown  trees,  which  break  the  wind  better 
and  are  in  every  way  jirettier  than  the  clipped 
tree.  Round  pastures  in  woodland  districts,  or 
anywhere  where  stock-raising  is  of  more  import- 
ance than  arable  cultivation,  nothing  can  be  of 
greater  value  for  fencing  or  shelter  than  lines  and 
brakes  of  Holly,  and  the  best  way  to  make  them 
is  to  begin  with  healthy  seedling  plants — never 
big  old  stubby  ones. — Fuiil. 

Crataegus  Lselandi  grafted  on  Quince. — 

A  ciuantity  of  this,  although  now  some  years 
jilanted,  shows  no  disposition  to  make  free, 
healthy  growth,  but  instead  is  quite  altered  in 
character.  A  moment's  reflection  suflices  to  make 
clear  the  absurdity  of  grafting  an  evergreen  shrub 
upon  a  stock  that  is  summer-leafing  only.  The 
result  of  grafting  this  Crata?gus  upon  the  roots  of 
the  Quince  is  that,  although  by  Nature  truly  ever- 
green, it  wants  to  shed  its  leaves  in  winter.  Some 
fall,  and  those  that  do  not  change  to  a  dark  purple 
colour.  There  is  not  the  least  justification  for 
grafting  here,  because  the  plant  will  gro%v  best  on 
its  own  roots,  and  it  is  easily  raised  from  seed. 
A  large  group  of  seedling  plants  jiut  out  last 
spring  made  good  progress  during  the  year.  All 
these  plants  have  abundant  leafage  of  a  deep  rich, 
liealthy  green  colour,  and  afford  a  marked  con- 
tr.ist  to  the  victims  of  a  needless  and  unnatural 
union. — A.  H. 

Eucryphia  pinnatifolia.  —  This  handsome 
and  distinct  deciduous  shrub,  introduced  a  few 
years  ago  from  Southern  Chili,  has,  so  far,  stood 
the  severe  winters  uninjured.  It  is  not  a  rapid 
grower,  and  doubtless  it  is  to  this  its  freedom 
from  injury  by  frost  is  due,  as  the  young  wood  is 
thorout^hly  matured.  The  flowers,  which  sjiring 
from  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  are  from  2 
inches  to  3  inches  in  diameter,  having  numerous 
stamens  and  four  pure  white  petals.  They  much 
resemble  those  of  a  Stuartia.  This  Eucryphia 
flowers  in  July  and  August,  and  the  blooms  are 
very  fragrant.  If  planted  in  a  mixture  of  loam  and 
decayed  leaves  it  will  do  well.  As  it  gets  better 
known  it  cannot  fail  to  become  a  favourite.  It 
can  now  be  purchased  at  a  reasonable  price. — 
S.  H.  B. 

Sequoia  gigantea. — Is  there  a  chance  that 
the  above-named  tree  will  ever  attain  in  this 
country  the  dimensions  of  the  Californian  giants 
or  anything  approaching  them  ?  The  present  rate 
of  progress  of  some  that  are  now  well  established 
would  seem  to  indicate  this.  Cutting  round  one 
of  our  best  specimens  the  other  day  to  free  the 
bottom  branches  from  rapidly  increasing  under- 
growth, I  was  struck  with  its  size,  and,  on  taking 
measurements,  found  its  girth  exactly  13  feet  at 
3  feet  from  the  ground,  with  a  height  of  60 
feet.  During  the  early  stages  of  growth  it  was 
well  sheltered  on  all  sides,  but  for  some  years  now 
it  has  been  above  this  shelter  line.  Fortunately, 
one  is  able  to  give  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  age 
of  this  particular  tree.  It  was  planted  in  1853 
from  a  G-inch  pot.  Two  more  in  the  pleasure- 
grounds, 'apparently  planted  about  the  same  time, 
are  a  trifle  higher,  but  girth  considerably  less. — 
E.  BuKRELL,  Claremoiil. 


of  flower  appearing  at  an   interval  of  two   months  on 
the  same  bush. — Herbert  Maxwell. 

Benthamia  fragifera  {J.  B uddleston).— This 
i.s  the  name  of  the  specimen  you  send.  In  Devonshire 
and  Cornwall  it  is  peiiectly  hardy,  but  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London  it  requires  greenhouse  treatment. 
In  order  to  produce  ts  flowers  and  Strawberry;like 
fruit  it  requires  good  dr.iinage  and  a  rich  loamy  soil. — 
W.  H.  G. 

Amygdalus  Davidiana  alba.— At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  this  early-flowering  hardy  shrub 
was  well  shown  by  Messrs.  A'eitch.  It  is  of  free,  erect 
growth,  the  wood  of  the  previous  year  being  clothed 
with  flowers  for  more  than  2  feet  in  length.  It  should 
be  a  valuable  plant  for  the  conservatory,  the  habit  of 
growth  being  all  in  its  favour. — H. 

Daphne  Genkwa. — This  Japanese  species  of 
Daphne,  introduced  first  in  1866,  was,  as  recently 
shown  by  the  Messrs.  Veitch,  a  deciduous  plant  to 
all  appearance.  It  is  given  as  an  evergreen  in  "  Dic- 
tionary of  Gardening."  The  flowers  and  the  habit  of 
the  plant  would  lead  one  to  assume  at  first  glance  that 
it  was  a  species  of  Syringa  or  Lilac  rather  than  a 
Daphne.  The  flowers  are  large,  produced  in  small 
trusses,  and  of  a  soft  lilac  shade  ;  the  habit  is  dense, 
but  slender. 

A  note  from  Weybridge. — I  do  not  think 
Andromeda  japonica  is  nearly  enough  grown.  In 
ordinary  early  springs  a  good  many  of  the  flowers 
escape  the  frost ;  in  a  season  like  the  present  the 
plants  are  loaded  with  beautiful  graceful  flowers.  One 
of  our  plants  at  Oakwood,  fi  feet  high  and  about  the 
same  in  width,  is  a  picture.  Chimonanthus  fragrans, 
on  only  a  cut  Fui-ze  fence,  and  Lonicera  fragrantissima 
have  Ijeen  unusually  free-flowering ;  even  AmygdaluB 
Davidiana  is  not  out. — George  F.  Wilson. 


SHORT  XOTES.  —  TliEES  AND  SHRUBS. 


Bambusa  Castilloni. — "  W.  ,T.  B."  seems 
doubtful  of  the  hardiness  of  tliis  plant.  I  have  had 
it  here  for  six  winters,  and  consider  it  one  of  the 
hardiest  as  well  as  the  most  beautiful. — Henry  N. 
Ellacomhe,  Bittnn. 

The  Witch  Hazel. — I  am  afraid  I  have  unin- 
tentionally misled  your  readers  by  my  note  t(^  you. 
The  flowers  I  sent  were  those  of  Hamamelis  arborea, 
not  Jf.  virginica,  which  are  a  dull  yellow  and  incon- 
spicuous. Two  of  my  plants  are  evidently  grafts  of 
H.   virginica  on    H.   arborea;  hence  the  two   kinds 


Orchids. 


BARKERIAS. 

I  AM  asked  by  H.  McLean,  who  sends  me  at 
the  same  time  some  flowers  of  B.  Skinueri,  how 
to  grow  these.  The  Barkcrias  were  cliiefly  sent 
liome  by  Mr.  Skinner  when  resident  in  Guate- 
mala, of  which  country,  Mexico  and  Costa  Rica 
they  appeal"  to  be  natives.  At  the  present  day 
one  only  sees  them  here  and  there  in  collec- 
tions, but  up  to  1800  I  used  to  have  large  quan- 
tities growing.  I  liave  found  the  best  way  to 
grow  these  Barkerias  is  not  to  use  any  soil 
about  their  roots.  I  do  not  know  if  the  roots 
cling  firmly  to  the  branches  of  trees  on  which 
they  grow  naturally,  but  they  do  not  do  so  wlieu 
grown  by  us  in  the  plant  houses  at  home.  Pro- 
bably it  is  on  account  of  the  wood  being  always 
dead  that  they  are  placed  upon,  and  this,  I 
think,  is  a  point  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
more  than  has  hitherto  been  done  in  growing 
plants  upon  blocks.  Barkerias  will  refuse  to 
grow  unless  plenty  of  air  is  admitted.  I  do  not 
mean  sufficient  to  dry  up  all  surrounding  mois- 
ture, ffir  they  are  plants  that,  in  addition  to 
plenty  of  air,  like  a  vast  amount  of  moisture. 
During  the  growing  season  they  also  like  full 
exposure  to  the  sunlight,  but  they  object  to  a 
great  heat.  I  used  to  grow  my  plants  m  a  cool 
house,  but  not  with  the  Odontoglossuuis,  as 
these  plants  like  too  much  shade  for  the 
Barkerias.  In  a  house  in  which  tlie  thermometer 
seldom  went  below  50°,  the  plants,  exposed  freely 
to  the  sun,  grew  well  through  the  summer, 
shading  being  entirely  dispensed  with.  During 
this  time  I  used  to  syringe  them  Iialf-a -dozen 
times  a  day,  the  snn.shinc  doing  them  no  harm 
even  when  wet.  The  heat  of  the  house  at  this 
time  was  never  studied,  but  I  took  care  to 
keep  up  a  circulation  of  air  both  day  and 
night,  giving  no  tirc-hcat  from  the  beginning  of 
May  until  the  beginning  of  October.  Most 
Orciiiii  growers  fail  witli  these  plants  in 
giving  them  too  much  heat  and  very  little  air, 
and  in  not  keeping  them  sufficiently  moist. 
The  plants  should  be  securely  fixed  upon  the 
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blocks  of  wood  by  copper  uails  ;md  wire 
of  the  same  material.  Barkerias  have  been 
by  the  latter-day  authors  included  with  Epiden- 
drums,  but  this  genus  is  sufficiently  large 
already,  and  I  think  the  name  Barkeria  ought 
to  be  retained.  The  plants  lose  their  leaves 
annually  when  their  gi-owths  are  finished ;  the 
spikes  are  tenninal, often  longer  than  the  growth. 
The  following  are  the  best  known  kinds  : — 

B.  ELEGANs  produces  flowers  each  from  IJ 
inches  to  2  inches  across,  the  sepals  and  petals 
white,  suffused  with  rich  purple,  the  lip  white, 
tipped  with  rosy  magenta.  It  is  a  native  of 
Me.xico,  from  whence  it  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Barker  nearly  sixty  years  ago. 

B.  Barkeriola. — For  this  plant  we  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Sander,  of  St.  Albans,  who  intro- 
duced it  about  ten  years  ago.  It  is  usually  looked 
upon  as  a  variety  of  B.  elegans  from  a  more  ele- 
vated district.  It  is  a  very  pretty  little  plant, 
but  less  desirable  than  most  of  the  other  kinds. 
The  flowers  are  each  an  inch  or  more  across,  the 
sepals  and  petals  white,  suffused  with  mauve  or 
lilac,  the  lip  white,  tipped  with  bright  purple. 

B.  CENTERS. — This  has  flowers  some  3  inches  or 
more  across,  sepals  and  petals  rosy  purple,  the 
white  lip  tipped  with  deep  purple.  It  is  a  very 
beautiful  form.  It  comes  from  Costa  Rica,  and 
was  introduced  by  the  Messrs.  Veitch  just  twenty- 
one  years  ago. 

B.  CYCLOTELLA  is  usually  considered,  with  the 
one  given  above,  as  a  variety  of  B.  Lindleyana. 
The  flowers  are  some  2  inches  across,  of  a  deep 
magenta,  saving  the  disc  of  the  lip,  which  is  of  a 
creamy  white.  It  is  said  to  be  a  native  of 
Guatemala. 

B.  Lindleyana.  —  This  has  flowers  some  2 
inches  across,  the  sepals  and  petals  somewhat 
narrow,  and,  together  with  the  lip,  of  a  bright 
rosy  colour  with  a  white  disc.  It  was  first  flowered 
by  Mr.  Bateman  in  1841. 

B.  MEL.4N0CAnL0N  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  rare 
species.  The  flowers,  which  are  about  2  inches 
across,  are  rosy-lilac  in  the  sepals  and  petals,  the 
lip  being  reddish-purple  with  a  green  disc.  I 
once  saw  this  plant  very  fine  in  the  collection  of 
the  late  Sam  Mendel  at  Whalley  Range,  Man- 
chester, during  the  time  Mr.  Fetch  had  charge  of 
the  garden.     It  comes  from  Costa  Rica. 

B.  Skinneri. — This  was  sent  to  Mr.  Bateman 
from  Guatemala,  and  afterwards  to  the  Messrs. 
Veitch,  of  Chelsea.  We  are  also  told  it  is  found 
in  Costa  Rica.  The  flowers  are  somewhat  smaller 
than  those  of  some  of  those  already  named,  but  of 
a  bright  rosy-purple.  The  centre  of  the  lip  is  of 
an  orange-red,  streaked  with  yellow. 

B.  sPECTABiLis. — This  beautiful  species  flowered 
first  in  Chiswick  Gardens  upwards  of  fifty  years 
ago.  It  used  to  be  one  of  the  most  common 
kinds  in  gardens.  The  flowers,  the  largest  of  the 
known  kinds  frequently  measuring  3  inches  or 
more  across,  are  of  a  soft  rosy-lilac,  freckled  with 
deep  red  spots.     It  comes  from  Mexico. 

Wm.  Huon  GowER. 


Coelog'yne  cristata  at  Cheshunt.— Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son  grow  this  Orchid  well  at  their  nur- 
sery. When  we  saw  them  the  plants  were  in  an 
old-fashioned  house,  span-roofed,  but  inclined 
towards  the  east,  where  the  plants  stood.  During 
growth  the  custom  is  to  treat  them  more  like 
eemi-a<iuatic8.  The  proof  of  the  mode  of  culture 
being  effectual  was  clearly  demonstrated  at  the 
last  Drill  Hall  meeting,  where  numbers  of  plants 
were  shown  in  the  greatest  profusion  of  flower, 
many  spikes  having  six  and  seven  large  blooms 
upon  each.  The  type  was  shown  well,  also  the 
Chatswortli  variety,  an<l  C.  cristata  Lemoniana, 
the  last  fpiite  distinct.  The  pure  white  variety 
was  not  included,  this  being  on  the  whole  later  in 
flowering. — .1.  H. 

Laelia  anceps  alba  and  varieties.— When 
recently  wrdking  thiough  the  Orcliid  houses  at 
Messrs.  Backhouse's  Yoi-k  Nurseries  I  was  much 
interested  in  a  large  batch  of  flowering  plants  of 
the  above-named    Lielia.     I   counted    over    fifty 


spikes  of  liloom,  many  with  live  flowers  on  a 
spike  and  one  or  two  with  six.  Amongst  them 
were  two  or  three  plants  of  L.  a.  Schnederiana, 
which  (though  all  were  very  handsome)  was  by  far 
the  best.  .Judging  from  what  one  sees  and  hears, 
this  beautiful,  but  oftentimes  shy-flowering  Liulia 
is  bloomijig  more  freely  than  usual  this  year. 
Doubtless  the  long-continued  sunshine  of  last 
year  has  much  to  do  with  this  result. — H.  J.  C. 

Vanda  Amesiana  and  V.  Kimballiana.— 
When  in  the  Ujiijer  Clapton  Nurseries  of  Messrs. 
Low  a  few  days  ago  we  made  note  of  the  splendid 
collection  of  V.  Amesiana,  which  was  blooming 
freely,  and  had  been  so  for  some  time  past.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  beautiful  species  in 
cultivation.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the 
plant  is  found  at  an  elevation  of  about  4500  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  grows  on  rocks  in  sunny  spots 
where,  so  collectors  saj*,  the  ground  in  the  early 
morning  is  coated  with  frost.  A  few  spikes  of 
flowers  will  scent  a  large  room,  and  they  are  pro- 
duced with  great  freedom.  The  flowers  vary  greatly 
in  colour,  some  being  almost  pure  white,  others 
touched  with  rose.  It  is  a  very  free-rooting 
species.  V.  Kimballiana  is  an  allied  species,  and 
flowers  in  the  summer  months.  Both  are  worth 
growing  largely  in  gardens,  especially  by  amateurs, 
as  ithey  are  vigorous  in  growth  and  very  free- 
blooming. 

Dendrobium  Phaleenopsis. — Amongst  the 
Orchids  now  in  bloom  at  Upper  Clapton  this  is 
one  of  the  more  important,  and  the  neatly  shaped 
flowers  vary  greatly  in  colour.  One  variety  has 
almost  pure  white  flowers,  but  with  just  a  tinge 
of  rose  on  the  broad  petals,  the  lip  of  a  deeper 
shade.  There  is  also  considerable  diversity  in 
form,  and  this  character  gives  increased  interest 
to  this  species.  It  was  introduced  from  Queens- 
land, and  is  also  found  on  the  islands  off  Australia 
and  in  New  Guinea. 

Odontoglossum  Boezli  and  0.  R.  album. 

— We  have  never  seen  this  species  and  its  variety 
album  finer  than  at  Upper  Clapton,  where  a  large 
portion  of  a  house  is  devoted  to  it.  One  seldom 
sees  this  Orchid  grown  successfully  in  gardens, 
and  the  reason  usually  is  that  the  plants  are  kept 
insufficiently  moist  and  not  warm  enough.  It  re- 
quires the  temperature  of  the  East  Indian  house, 
and  the  plants  to  be  kept  on  a  bed  of  live  Sphag- 
num, well  moistened,  and  at  no  season  of  the  year 
are  they  allowed  to  get  dry.  The  fine  collection 
here  is  a  picture  of  health,  the  growth  made  being 
remarkably  robust  and  the  leaves  without 
blemish.  The  type,  usually,  we  may  remark,  now 
called  Miltonia  Roezli,  was  introduced  from  New 
Grenada  in  1873,  the  flowers  of  delightful  colour, 
pearly  white,  the  petals  deep  port  wine  colour  at 
the  base,  where  also  occurs  a  stain  of  yellow. 
Those  of  the  variety  album  are  piu-e  white  except 
tor  a  lemon  or  yellow  coloured  blotch  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  lip,  and  on  some  plants  here  six  flowers 
are  (iroduced  on  a  single  raceme. 

Lselia  superbiens  ftuesneliana. — J.  Archi- 
bald sends  me  a  flower  of  this  fine  variety.  It  has 
the  growth  of  the  typical  jilant,  but  the  flowers 
are  very  much  darker,  sepals  and  petals  spreailing, 
undulated,  and  of  a  rich  rosy-purple.  The  three- 
lobed  lip  is  of  a  deeji  maroon-purple,  the  disc 
bearing  fringed  crests  of  yellow.  It  is  a  superb 
variety  and  not  often  seen. — G. 

Oncidium  unguiculatum  {T.  i/.).— This  is 
the  name  of  your  plant,  and  not  O.  varicosum. 
It  has  a  longer  claw  to  the  lip  and  is  altogether  a 
very  different  plant,  being  considered  a  variety  of 
0.  tigrinum  liy  many.  It  will  succeed  at  the 
warm  end  of  the  cool  house,  and  usually  flowers 
in  winter,  although  this  is  somewhat  late  for  it. 
— G. 

Phaleenopsids  at  Upper  Clapton.— The 
Ph.ala'nopsids  form  .-i  feature  of  nuieh  interest  in 
the  Clapton  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Low,  and  the 
house  which  is  almost  entirely  devoted  to  them  is 
gay  with  colour,  although  recent  fogs  have  spoilt 
the  beauty  of  many  spikes.  P.  Schilleriana  is  the 
most  conspicuous,  and  from  such  a  large  number 
of  racemes  as  seen  here  one  can  note  the  variety 


of  colour  as  well  as  shape  in  the  flowers,  some 
large,  others  small,  but  making  up  for  this  by 
intense  colour.  A  very  beautiful  species  is  P. 
Stuartiana,  introduced  "in  1881,  the  flowers  creamy 
white,  with  yellow  and  crimson  blotched  lip.  Also 
in  flower  was  P.  leucorrhoda,  a  supposed  natural 
hybrid  between  P.  amabilis  and  P.  Schilleriana, 
the  sepals  and  petals  white  with  a  tinge  of  rose  in 
the  centre,  the  column  also  rose,  the  lip  enriched 
with  yellow  and  crimson  spots.  This  hybrid,  if 
such  it  be,  was  introduced  from  the  Philijipine 
Islands  some  years  ago,  and  is  fairly  well  esta- 
blished in  collections. 


CYPRIPEDIUMS  AT  HOLLOWAY. 
The  Cypripediums  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  B.  S. 
Williams  and  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  are  always 
worthy  of  note.  The  collection  is  of  large  extent, 
embracing  all  the  species  and  varieties  of  import- 
ance in  cultivation,  and  when  a  large  number  of 
flowering  plants  is  arranged  together  this  genus 
displays  many  rich  colours,  some  of  the  more 
recent  hybrids  being  of  great  beauty.  An  im- 
portant hybrid  in  bloom  is  C.  Pitcherianum 
(Williams'  var.),  one  of  the  largest  flowered  of  all 
Lady's  Slippers,  the  dorsal  sepal  being  nearly  3 
inches  across,  and  richly  striped  or  lined  with 
ro.se-purple,  the  upper  portion  white,  the  base 
green,  whilst  the  petals  are  broad,  wavj',  and  of 
decided  colour,  the  lip  deep  bronzj'  green,  shaded 
with  purple.  It  was  raised  between  C.  Harrisi- 
anum  superbum  and  C.  Spicerianum  magnificum, 
and  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  by  the 
Ro3'al  Horticultural  Society  when  exhibited  at 
the  Drill  Hall.  Another  delightful  gem  in  flower  is 
C. Cythera,  a  cross  between  C.  Sjiicerianum  and  C. 
purpuratum.  It  is  a  dainty  little  flower.  The  dorsal 
sepal  pure  white,  veined  with  rose-purple,  the  cen- 
tral longitudinal  line  being  present  as  in  C.  Spiceri- 
anum, a  feature  invariably  transmitted  to  the  off- 
spring of  this  species,  and  the  base  green  ;  the 
petals  are  light  brownish  buff,  freely  spotted  at 
the  base,  the  lip  deep  purple.  Other  kinds  in 
bloom  comprise  C.  lo  grande  and  C.  Ashburtoniai 
expansum,  which  has  a  very  beautiful  dorsal 
sepal,  bold,  and  for  the  most  part  deep  gi'een, 
blotched  and  spotted  with  purple,  the  broad 
upper  margin  pure  white. 

In  one  house  over  100  flowers  of  various  kinds 
were  open,  and  amongst  those  we  made  special 
note  of  were  C.  Leeammi  (Blenheim  variety), 
C.  Sallieri  and  its  form  named  aureum,  the  dorsal 
sepal  deej)  golden-yellow,  freely  spotted  with 
crimson,  the  ujiijer  portion  white,  the  petals 
broad,  touched  with  reddish-brown  on  a  yellow 
ground,  the  lip  of  a  similar  shade.  C.  nitens  was 
blooming  freely,  one  variety  named  superbum 
being  conspicuous  for  the  sjjlcndidly  blotched 
dorsal  sepal.  All  the  best  forms  of  C.  insigne  were 
represented.  C.  i.  Fostermani  is  very  distinct, 
the  flower  of  neat  shape,  the  doriral  sepal  richly 
and  freely  blotched  with  purjile  on  a  delicate 
primrose  ground ;  C.  i.  Mrs.  Wilson  is  also  of 
distinct  character,  the  flower  not  very  large,  but 
compact,  the  dorsal  sepal  very  massive,  blotched 
with  an  almost  black  colour. 

A  charming  group  in  bloom  was  composed  of  the 
now  well-known  C.  EUiottianum  and  the  more 
striking  C.  Rothschildianum,  besides  C.  euryan- 
drum,  a  hybrid  between  C.  barbatum  and  C. 
Stonei ;  C.  Boxalli  marginatum:  C.  B.  nigrum, 
very  richly  coloured  ;  C.  Mcasurcsianum  ;  C. 
Williamsi,  a  remarkably  bold  flower:  C.  Fitch- 
ianum  :  C.  scUigcrum  rubrum,  the  flower  of  a 
deep  jiort  wine  colour,  and  C.  robusticuni,  a  hybrid 
raised  in  Vienna,  and  in  the  way  of  C.  caluruni, 
the  flowers  larger  and  richer  in  colour  than  in 
that  form  ;  it  is  very  free  and  robust.  A  dainty 
Cv)>ripe<li"m  is  C.  vcxillaiium  supcrlium,  a  cross 
between  C.  barbatum  and  C.  Fairricanum,  the 
flower  of  a  rich  colour,  and  with  the  curved  horn- 
like petals  characteristic  of  the  latter  species. 
C.  Morgana-  is  the  most  interesting  hybrid  at 
Holloway,  and  we  have  neier  seen  finer  or  more 
free-flowering  (Jants.  Many  strong  specimens 
are  now  throwing  up  sturdy  spikes,  and  in  one 
instance  two  spikes  issued  from  one  growth. 
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A  WEST  COCJNTRY  COTTAGE. 

The  illustration  Ijrings  to  mind  tlie  picture,  or, 
at  my  rate,  sonictliiug  like  the  idea,  that 
must  have  existed  in  the  jioet's  mind  when  he 
wrote  of  "  a  sheltered  cot  full  open  to  the  sun." 
Happily,  there  are  thousands  of  such  homes 
within  our  shores  to-day,  and  yet  there  might 
be  more  with  advantage  to  ail  concerned. 
Gardening  has  been  called  "the  art  that  come.s 
nearest  to  our  lives,"  and  it  is  certainly  the  art 
that  strikes  the  highest  note  possible  in  earth 
culture,  and  it  will  be  a  happier  day  for  England 
when  the  whole  country  i.s  a  garden-laud,  every 
few  acres  set  with  dwellings  as  good,  or  better, 
and  if  possible  prettier  than  the  one  now  illus- 
trated. 

The  picture  shows  at  a  glance  how  beauti- 
ful even  a  little  country  cottage  may  be  with 
its  thatched  roof  so  cool  in  sunnner  and  warm 
in  wiuter.  Simple  as  is  this  white-walled  C(jttage, 
backed  by  I\'y-clad  Elms,  one  may   see  worse 


are  flowering,  and  the  new-mo\\ni  hay  flings  its 
perfume  everywhere.  The  very  sight  of  such  a 
cosy  cottage  makes  one  long  to  realise  the  dream 
of  A.  Cowley,  the  poet,  whose  utmost  ambition 
was  to  have  "a  small  house  and  a  large  garden '' 
for  his  very  own. 

Ah  !  yet,  ere  I  descend  to  the  grave 
May  I  a  small  bouse  and  large  garden  have, 
And  a  few  friends,  and  many  books,  both  true, 
Both  wise,  and  both  delightful  too. 

But  this  simple  cottage  in  an  out-of-the-way 
corner  may  also  serve  to  teach  us  a  little  of  the 
truth  and  subtlety  of  the  landscape  gardener's 
art.  Here  are  no  adventitious  features  nor  com- 
plicated designs  ;  no  mop-headed  Roses  nor 
carpet  beds  to  disturb  the  sweet  repose  of  the 
bit  of  greensward  as  it  dips  gently  and  naturally 
from  the  door  ;  and  yet  all  the  elements  of  the 
best  art  are  there,  the  clear  sky,  the  lingering 
sunshine,  the  trees,  the  turf,  and  the  hou.se 
itself,    all   combining   to  afford  us   a  scene  of 


reaching  to  a  height  of  ].')  feet  or  20  feet.  Tlio 
cottage  in  the  picture  is  one  of  a  group  on  Sel- 
worthy  (ireen,  the  owner,  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Ack- 
land,  devoting  them  to  the  use  of  the  aged  and 
infirm  workpeople  on  his  estate. 


A  west  country  cottaye.     Eiijraved  for  The  Gabden  from  a  photograph  seiit  by  Mr.  E.  Briyhtman,  Bristol. 


pictures  in  the  galleries  and  exhibitions  every 
year.  The  overhanging  porch,  with  its  tiny 
chamber  above  the  creeper-laden  pillars,  is  par- 
ticularly piquant,  as  is  also  the  little  tool  house  or 
wood  shed  besidethe  door.  The finly  puzzle  is  how 
sufficient  light  is  obtained  in  the  lower  rooms, 
Imt  without  actual  knowledge  I  suspect  that  the 
front  of  this  house  is  really  at  the  back,  so  to 
speak,  and  that  there  are  bright  windows  look- 
ing out  over  a  neat  garden  on  the  other  side  of 
the  house.  The  whole  scene  seems  an  almost 
perfect  expression  of  peaceful  quietude  as  the 
lowering  sun  casts  long  shadows  over  the  walk 
of  the  greensward,  and  lights  up  the  shrubs 
clustering  at  the  door.  There  possibly  are 
Roses  looking  in  at  the  window  on  the  other 
side  during  the  summertide  when  the  Elms  are 
in  leaf,  the  birds  singing  in  the  trees,  and  the 
Honeysuckle  pei'fume  lingering  over  the  place. 
What  a  vernal  paradise  it  must  be  in  the 
spring  when  the  copse  lielow  that  gently 
rounded  hill  is  full  of  Snowdrops  or  Primroses 
and  Violets  and  Bluebells  ;  or  later  when  the 
Clover  tempts  the  bees  afield,  the  wild  Roses 


tyjjical  English  beauty  essentially  home-like  in 
it;s  character,  and  one  which  is  rarely  to  be  met 
with  except  in  our  own  country. — F.  W.  B. 

Mr.  E.  Brightman,  who  sent  us  the  photo 
from  which  the  engraving  was  pjrepared,  says  : — 

I  am  a  little  in  doubt  as  to  which  picture  you 
allude  to,  but  think  it  is  probably  the  one  of 
which  I  enclose  rough  sketch.  If  so,  it  is  situated 
at  Selworthy,  a  little  Somersetshire  village  lying 
a  little  off  tlie  main  road  from  Minehead  to  Por- 
lock,  a  di.'itrict  which  abounds  in  quaint  and 
picturesque  cottages,  each  having  the  usual  patch 
of  kitchen  and  flower  garden,  in  which  flowers 
grow  and  flourish  in  the  greatest  profu.«ion.  So 
mild  and  genial  is  the  climate,  that  many  half- 
hardy  plants  are  left  out  during  the  winter  and 
rarely  suffer.  In  the  latter  part  of  May  and 
early  in  June  I  have  seen  clumjis  of  the  common 
yellow  Calceolaria  standing  from  IS  inches  to  2 
feet  from  the  ground  one  entire  mass  of  golden 
bloom.  Roses  abound  everywhere,  (Jloire  de 
Dijon  in  particular  covering  the  walls  and  cottage 
porches  with  perfect  clusters  of  bloom.  Fuchsias, 
bushes  of  immense  size,  are  fre<[uently  to  be  seen 
trained  over  the  entire  walls  of  the  cottages,  and 
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THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  INSECT  WORLD.* 

The  study  of  insects,  or  entomology,  has  recently 
been  coming  more  and  more  prominently  forward 
as  a  science,  which  cannot  be  entirely  ignored 
even  by  the  most  ijractical  and  unscientific 
persons,  for  it  is  evident  in  many  ways  that  the 
success  or  otherwise  which  we  meet  with  in 
cultivating  various  crops,  whether  in  fields, 
gardens,  or  orchards,  is  greatly  dependent  on  the 
presence  or  absence  of  insects,  for  if  insect  pests 
abound,  our  crops,  unless  great  care  is  used,  are  a 
comparative  failure.  There  are  many  elementary 
works  on  entomology,  but  this 
covers  ground  not  exactly  occu- 
pied by  any  other.  It  is  a  very 
interesting  little  book,  written 
in  a  popidar  stylo  for  unscientific 
readers.  The  title  is  not  very 
happily  chosen,  as  it  may  be  mis- 
taken for  one  of  the  "Romance 
of  Science "  series  published  by 
the  Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tian Knowledge,  though  it  might, 
indeed,  well  have  formed  one  of 
that  series.  The  author  does  not 
indulge  in  any  preface,  but  afc 
once  plunges  in  median  re.i,  and 
commences  by  saying — 

Thai;  in  these  days  of  universal 
education  no  doubt  it  would  prove  a 
somewhat  hard  matter  to  discover 
any  number  of  persons  who  wore 
alto.wtlier  unaoqu;iiuted  witli  the 
\vondrou.'<  phases  of  insect  existence. 
JIany  would  bo  found  aware,  few 
not,  that  during  the  period  of  life- 
history  from  birth  to  infancy  and  on 
to  maturity,  the  great  majority  of 
these  little  lowly-winged  tribes  pass 
through  a  series  of  changes  of  con- 
dition, and  assume  several  successive 
v.ell-marked  forms  to  all  appearance 
totally  distinct  the  one  from  the 
other.  In  a  general  way,  the  youngest 
person  and  the  most  ignorant  are 
informed  of  the  fact,  but  how  many, 
learned  and  ignorant  and  young 
alike,  ignore  it  owing  to  the  com- 
monness of  the  occurrences  and  the 
minuteness  of  the  objects,  and  thus 
deprive  themselves  of  the  exceeding 
interest  and  pleasure  to  be  gained 
from  a  study  of  this,  which  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  admirable  of  all  the  extraordinary 
pages  of  natural  history. 

This  book  is  certainly  well  calculated  to  infuse 
an  interest  in  the  habits,  &c.,  of  insects  into  the 
minds  of  those  «ho  read  it.  Its  scope  is  best 
indicated  by  mentioning  the  headings  of  the 
seven  chapters  into  which  it  is  divided.  The  first, 
on  the  metamorphoses  of  insects,  is  followed  by  the 
food  of  insects,  hermit  homes,  two  on  social 
homes,  and  two  on  the  defences  of  insects.  These 
chapters  contain  a  vast  amount  of  information  on 
the  points  on  which  they  treat,  given  in  a  most 
readable  manner.  There  are  a  large  number  of 
illustrations,  most  of  which  are  very  good,  but 
they  are,  unfortunately,  as  a  rule,  not  placed  on 
the  opposite  page  to  the  letterjjress  which  de- 
scribes them,  which  is  very  tiresome,  as  one  has 
to  be  continually  looking  back  for  the  figures, 
and  it  gives  an  imnecessary  amount  of  troulde  to 
the  reader.  For  instance,  fig.  7  is  on  p.  80  among 
descriptions  of  |)erfectly  different  in.sects  ;  the  de- 
scription of  tig.  7  is  on  11.  87.  Again,  one  of  the 
figures  of  the  nests  of  trap-door  spiders  is  among 
letterpress  relating   to   the  habitation  of    euddis 
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flies,  and  so  on  in   the  majoritj-  of  case?.     Thei-e 
seems  to  be  no  reason  for  this  carelessness,  as  the 
figures    are     by    no    means    crowded     together. 
Though  ol3viously  intended  to  be  a  popular  work, 
there  is  often  a  quite  unnecessary  use  of  scientific 
words.     Tliere  is  certainly  a  good  glossary  at  tlie 
end  of  the  booli,  and  every  word  which  is  glossed 
there  is  marked  in  the  list  with  an  asterisk  ;  still, 
the  plainer  English  in  which  a  book  of  this  cha- 
racter can  be  written  the  better.     On  p.  IG  tlie 
author  says  :  "  The  true  or  thoracic  legs  of  young 
insects  are  very  small  and  scale-like."     This  is  a 
very   loose    statement.    If   by  the   term  "young 
insects  "  insects  in  their  caterpillar  or  larval  state 
is  meant,  it  is  by  no  means  true,  for  the  legs  of 
many,  or  indeed  of  most  larva;  cannot  in  any  way 
be  termed  scale-like.   If  insects  in  their  embryonic 
condition  are  meant,  the  term  "  young  insects  "  is 
not  a  projier  one.     Speaking  of  the  love  of  insects 
for  hone}%  it  is  stated  on  p.  ,'5-t  that  the  "  death's- 
head  moth   is  exceedinglj'  fond   of  it,  and  enters 
the   hives   of   bees,  knowing  in  some  astonishing- 
way  that  honey  is  to  be  had  there."     Admitting, 
which  I  think  most  persons  will,  tliat  insects  are 
endowed  witli  the  power  of  smell,  there  can  be  no 
wonder  in  the  death's-head  motii  visiting  liives, 
as  tliey  must  be  redolent  with  tlie  smell  of  hone)'. 
The  author's  astonishment  is  .again  expressed  at 
the  fact  that  "  insects  which  have  long  adult  lives 
are  subject  to   parasites,  while  those  to  whom  an 
ephemeral  career  is  meted  out  go  free."     Surely 
it   is   obvious   that  the  parasite  would  not  have 
time  to  come  to  maturity  in  an  insect  which  only 
lives   .a  few  hours.     Tlie   old   stories  about   .ants 
keeping  aphides  as  their  milch  cows  are  again  re- 
told.    They    re<|uire  to   be  received  with  a   cer- 
tain   amount    of    caution,  for   it  is   very   certain 
that  ants  can   only  uso  in   their  nests  such  spe- 
cies   as    feed    on    the    roots    of    plants  and  are 
subterranean     in     their     habits.      A     green  -  fly 
taken    from    a    Rose     bush   would    not    live     in 
an   .ant's   nest,   and  those  species  which   do   live 
underground  must  be  allowed  to  feed  on  the  roots 
of  plants,  which  as  a  rule  do  not  flourisii   in  ants' 
nests.     In  tlie  chapter  on  insect  homes,  speaking 
of  g.alls,  the  author  seems  to  be  a  believer  in  tlie 
now  exploded  theory  that  the  gall   is  formed  Ijy 
the   injection    of   some  irritative  fluid    into    tlie 
tissues  of  the  plant  when  an  egg  is  laid  by  the 
mother  Cynips.       This   theory   has  been   demon- 
strated  to  be  false  by  the  facts  that  if  the  egg 
dies  no  gall  is  formed,  and  if  the  grub  dies  the 
gall  ceases  to  grow.   It  is,  however,  quite  possiljle 
that  the  grub  may  secrete  some  fluid  which  acts 
on    the    cells    of    the    plants.      As    regards    the 
romance  of  galls,  the  most  romantic  part  of  the 
story  is  omitted,   for  no  allusion  is  made  to  the 
alternation  of  generations  among   these  insects — 
that  is  that  the  daughter  diS'ers  from  her  mother 
both  in  appearance  and  habits,  but  resembles  her 
grandmother  in  every  particular.      For  instance, 
a  gall-liy  known  as  Neuroterus  lenticularis  is  pro- 
duced from  the  little  galls  known  as  Oak  spangles, 
which  are  at  times  so  very  .abundant  on  the  under- 
side of  Oak  leaves.     This  fly,  instead  of  waiting 
until  the  leaves  are  formed,  Lays  her  eggs  in  the 
male  flowers  of  the  Oak,  and  the   g.alls  known  as 
Currant  galls  are  produced.     From  these  emerge 
flies,  which  are  very  different  to  their  mothers, 
and  are  known  as  Siiathegaster  baccarum.    These 
at  once  fly  to  the  leaves  of  the  Oak  and  Lay  their 
eggs  in  punctures  formed  on  the  undersides  of  the 
leaves,    and    the    galls  known    as   spangles    .ai'c 
the     result.       This    curious    alternating    of    the 
generations    has   been    traced   in    nineteen    spe- 
cies.      Another    curious    fact    concerning    these 
insects    is    that    the  generation    which    is    born 
on   the   spring  is   entirely   composed  of  females. 
In  the  chapter  on  social  homes  a  lai'ge  amount  of 
space  is  devoted   to  descri|)tions  of  nests  formed 
by  various   kinds  of    wasps  ;  but,  oddly  enough, 
no  mention  is   made  of  the  wonderful  structures 
made   by  the  Termites   or  white  ants.     One  can 
hardly  conceive  it  possible  th.nt  anyone  writing  a 
chapter  on  the  social  liomes  of  insects  should   fail 
to  allude  to  these  nests.     In  refei'ence  to  the  <|ucs- 
tifiii  sometimes  asktMl,  Why  insects  alone  in  the 
animal    creation    undergo    metamorpliosos '!    the 


author  justly  poiiits  out  that  all  animals^  undergo  I  Edinburgh(theprincipalof  theUniversityiiresiding 

' '"'  '  '     ^'         '    '"  '   "'"        .and  leaders  of  Scotch  fore.stry  present),  told  his 

audience  that  "  if  in  (ire.at  Britain  a  large  part  of 
forest  growth  was  allowed  to  grow  in  the  direction 
of  branches  and  not  solid  wood  development,  then 
they  could  not  blame  the  contractor  for  using 
foreign  wood  which  suited  many  of  his  purposes 
better."  In  f,act,  I  might  almost  venture  to  s.ay 
that  Mr.  Webster  is  in  conflict  on  this  subject 
with  almost  the  whole  Scottish  Arborieultural 
Society,  if  one  is  to  believe  the  unqualified  praise 
it  has  from  time  to  time  bestowed  on  plantations 
managed  in  the  opposite  way  to  that  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Webster.  "Brown's  Forester" 
is  their  standard,  and  it  is  well  known  Brown's 
"principle"  wtis  to  "keep  one  tree  from  another  " 
at  all  st.ages,  never  to  allow  them  "to  becomo 
crow^ded,"  to  plant  thin,  to  thin  the  plantations 
every  three  years  under  twenty-five  years,  and  at 
very  little  longer  intervals  up  to  forty-five  and 
sixty  years.  I  dwell  on  this  point  because  it  is 
the  most  important,  and  is  just  beginning  to  be 
understood    by   foresters.       Brown's    method  has 


changes  in  their  development,  though  the  trans 
forin.itions  are  not  so  marked  as  those  of  insects, 
and  that  the  tliil'erences  between  the  metamor- 
phoses of  some  insects  are  more  ajiparent  than 
real.  For  instance,  the  Iarv»  which  are  hatched 
from  the  eggs  of  a  butterfly  are  in  a  much  less 
mature  state  of  development  than  those  from  the 
eggs  of  the  locust.  Among  the  higher  animals 
the  same  differences  may  be  observed  ;  a  foal  or  a 
lamb  is  born  in  a  more  mature  condition  than  a 
inqipy  or  a  kitten.  The  two  chapters  on  the 
defences  of  insects,  or  protection  as  derived  from 
colour,  are  very  interesting,  giving  the  chief 
points  in  the  theory  of  protective  resemblance  or 
mimicrj'.  They  also  include  an  account  of  certain 
predaceous  insects  whose  form  .and  colouring  tend 
to  deceive  their  victims.  This  little  work  is  ex- 
ceedingly well  "got  up,"  the  pap;;r  and  printing 
being  all  that  can  be  desired.  The  old-fashioned 
headings  to  the  chapters  are  quite  unnecessary,  as 
there  is  a  good  index.  The  book  will  be  found 
very  readable,  even  bj'  those  who  know  nothing  of 
entomology,  and  ought  to  do  much  towards  creat- 
ing an  interest  in  this  fascinating  study  among 
those  who  are  not  already  bitten  bj-  it. 

G.  S.  S. 


PRACTICAL  FORESTRY.* 

This,  one  of  those  little  handbooks  now  so  popu- 
lar among  the  different  trades  and  crafts,  is,  I 
believe,  the  first  of  its  kind  on  forestry,  and  will, 
no  doubt,  be  welcomed  by  many  foresters  and 
woodmen  who  object  to  pay  a  stitt'  price  for,  or  to 
be  encumbered  with,  a  huge  "tome  "blown  out 
to  family  bible  dimensions  for  reasons  kno«n  onh' 
to  their  authors.  "I'ractioal  Forestry"  is  cim- 
densed  and  practical,  is  written  by  a  foi-estcr  who 
knows  what  he  is  tallcing  about,  and  wlio  is  fairly 
abreast  of  the  times  on  his  subject.  The  book 
deals  with  everything  connected  with  forestry, 
from  the  raising  of  trees  in  the  nursery  till  tliey 
liave  grown  up  to  timber  size  or  fully  developed 
trees,  underwood  management  and  ornamental 
lilanting  receiving  their  share  of  attention,  while 
town  planting,  seaside  planting,  and  game  coverts, 
Ac,  are  not  forgotten.  I  turned  with  some 
curiosity  to  the  chapter  on  "Thinning  planta- 
tions," in  which  so  much  is  involved  connected 
with  the  profit  and  loss  question  in  the  production 
of  timber,  and  was  pleased  to  discover  that  Mr. 
Webster  had  abandoned  the  general  creed  of  the 
Scotch  school,  in  which  ])robably  he  was  first 
initiated,  and  adopted  the  Continental  method  as 
now  advocated  —  a  method,  writes  Mr.  Web- 
ster, "  by  which  an  unbroken  leaf -canopy  is 
maintained,  and  so  that  the  lower  branches  of  the 
trees  are  killed  outright  for  fully  one  half  the 
length  of  the  stem."  This  the  .author  calls,  and 
correctly,  "a  very  safe  rule  to  go  by."  It,  of 
course,  means  crowding,  and  denotes  the  cleavage 
between  tlie  old  and  new  schools.  It  is  not  many 
weeks  since  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Clovenfords,  stated 
in  a  contemporary  that  large  tracts  of  young 
plantations  in  Scotland  were  being  ruined  by  the 
jirocess  recommended  by  Mr.  Webster,  the  cora- 
pl.aint  being  that  the  very  thing  was  h.appening 
that  Mr.  Webster  s.ays  should  happen,  viz.,  de- 
struction,  naturally,  of  the  lower  branches,  and 
the  editor  of  a  paper  owned  by  the  publishers  of 
Mr.  Webster's  book  reproduced  Mr.  Thomson's 
letter  .a  week  Later  with  e\-ident  ap|)roval.  I  do 
not  think  Mr.  Webster  has  done  well  in  dismiss- 
ing his  views  on  thinning  in  a  brief  passage,  for 
no  one  knows  better  than  he  does  that  crowding 
young  plantations  to  kill  off  the  bottom  branches 
is  not  only  not  pr.acti.sed  in  Scotch  and  lOnglish 
woods  as  a  rule,  but  has  been  thoroughly  con- 
demned, and  he  has  mis.sed  a  point,  likely  to  en- 
hance the  value  of  his  book,  in  not  grai)pling  fully 
with  a  vital  point  of  .sylviculture  on  whicli  tliewhufL! 
(luestion — already  acute — of  commercial  forestry  is 
likely  very  soon  to  turn.  It  is  not  a  fortnight  since  a 
lecturer,  addressing  I'rofessor  Balfour's  classes  in 


*  "  Piaclieal    Forestry."     By  Angus  D.   Webster. 
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resulted  in  timber  so  rough  and  useless,  that  up 
till  last  year  all  government  contracts  contained 
a  clause  practically  prohibiting  its  use. 

I  take  exception  to  Mr.  Webster's  directions  to 
make  the  pits  for  planting  18  inches  wide  and 
1.5  inches  deep,|this  involving  needless  expense  and 
being  of  no  advantage.  I  ne\er  saw  a  tract  of 
forest  trees  planted  in  which  the  trees  were  so 
big  that  the  roots  could  not  have  been  got  into  a 
dibber  hole,  or  one  made  by  a  narrow  planting 
spade,  and  the  big  holes  have  all  to  be  filled 
nearly  uji  again  before  the  man  can  put  the 
tree  in,  and  it  is  sure  to  be  loose.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  the  most  difficult  conifers  to  plant 
that  had  not  a  hole  bigger  for  them  than  a  mere 
perpendicular  slit  ni.ade  by  the  spade,  and  in 
which  they  were  wedged  in  firmly  against  one 
side,  could  be  shown  thriving  amazingly.  The  cost 
of  making  such  huge  pits  on  a  large  scale  is  enor- 
mous, and  there  is  no  room  for  extra v.agance  now- 
a-days.  S. 

A  BIOGRAPHICAL  INDEX  OF  BRITISH 
AND  IRISH  BOTANISTS.* 

This  work  of  188  pages  gives  the  names  alpha- 
betically arranged  of  those  who  have  helped 
forward  the  work  of  botany  and  of  gardening  in 
Britain  during  the  past  200  or  300  years.  There 
are  in  all  18-2.5  names  recorded,  together  with  the 
dates  of  birth  and  death,  or  the  period  in  which 
they  flourished.  Then  conies  a  brief  indication  of 
social  position  or  occupation,  especially  in  the  case 
of  artisan  botanists  or  professional  collectors  ;  then 
follow  their  chief  university  degrees  or  other 
official  titles  or  ottices  held  and  dates  of  election  to 
Linnean  or  royal  societies.  References  are  m.ade 
to  their  chief  botanical  or  horticultural  work,  an<l 
the  whereabouts  at  present  of  M.SS.,  correspon- 
dence, drawings,  portraits,  4c  ,  are  notetl  wlien 
known. 

The  work  is  brought  down  to  tlie  end  of  1802, 
but  does  not  mention  any  workers  mIio  are  3'et 
living  ;  nevertheless,  it  forms  a  clear  and  compact 
volume,  which  will  jirove  very  useful  for  reference. 
The  following  extr.act,  taken  at  random,  %\ill  sliow 
the  style  and  character  of  treatment  adopted  : — 

Veitcii,  John  tiour.n  (18;5l)-7()),  born  Exeter,  Aytn\, 
18';!l;  died  Cooinbe  Wood,  Surrey,  AuRUst  1,'i,  1^70  • 
buried  Broni]iton  Cemetery;  praiid.ion  of  proi'odine 
.lames  Vcitch  (17i)2  -  18(i;i),  F.L.S.,  l.sco.  Visited 
Japan,  China  and  rhilipijiiies,  18(iO ;  Australia  and 
Pacific,  1864 ;  introduced  iiiiiny  plants.  Proc.  Linn. 
Soc,  1870-71,  xo. ;  Oard.  Chron.,  1870,  1117.— 
"  Veitohia,"  Wendl. 

Curiously  enough,  James  "Vcitch  11.,  tho  cele- 
brated (_.'hclsea  nurserj-man,  and  father  of  ,lohn 
•  iuuld  Vcitch,  is  ignored  and  left  out  altogether. 
Tlu^  same  is  true  of  Jcdin  Smith  II.,  of  Kow,  who 
first  fruited  the  Cocoa-nut  I'nlni  when  gardener  at 
Syon  Hou.se.     Amongst  names  omitted   is  that  of 

•"A  Biograpliical  Index  of  Hiitiah  and  Irish 
Hotatiists."  Ciimiiiled  liy  James  Britloii,  F  b.S.,  and 
G.  S.  Boulger,  F.L.S.,  F.<1.S.  London  :  West,  New- 
man  and  Co.,  .'il,  llatton  Garden.     Ib'J'i. 
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John  Henshall,  who  published  a  useful  work  on 
orcliidaeeous  plants  in  l.S4r>,  and  we  are  glad  to 
know  that  Mr.  John  Bain,  A.L.S.,  ex-c-iirator 
Trin.  Coll.  Botanic  Gardens,  Dublin,  is  still  alive 
and  well. 

Apart  from  details  of  life  and  occupation,  the 
information  given  as  to  present  whereabouts  of 
herbaria,  drawings,  and  correspondence  is  espe- 
cially \-aluabIe.  For  example,  I  have  made 
many  inquiries,  both  public  and  private,  as  to  the 
whereabouts  of  Haworth's  cb-ied  specimens  with- 
out any  result,  but  here  we  are  informed  that 
they  are  now  "in  Fielding's  Herbarium  at  Ox- 
ford," and  doubtless  manj'  lovers  of  bulbous 
plants  will  be  glad  to  know  by  the  same  token 
that  Herbert's  original  drawings  are  in  the  Lindley 
library  of  the  Roj-al  Horticultural  Society  of  Lon- 
don. It  will  be  new"s  to  many  no  doubt  that  the 
notorious  Su-  John  Hill,  "  Knight  of  the  Polar 
Star,"  was  the  first  superintendent  of  the  Royal 
Gardens  at  Kew,  and  that  John  Wedgwood,  son 
of  Josiah  of  itottery  fame,  was  the  originator  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  London.  That 
there  are  slips  and  omissions  goes  without  say- 
ing in  a  work  of  this  kind,  but  it  is,  neverthe- 
less, a  noteworthy  addition  to  botanical  and  hor- 
ticultural literature,  and  will  worthily  fill  a 
vacant  niche  in  every  good  library. 

F.   W.  BntBiDciE. 
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THE  CULTURE  OF  PLANTS  ON  WALLS. 

When  I  visited  for  the  first  time  the  celebrated 
hanging  gardens  (a  very  appropriate  term  in 
the  present  case)  of  tlie  late  M.  Boissier  at 
Valoyres-sous-Rauces,  in  the  canton  of  Vaud,  I 
was  most  forcibly  struck  by  the  sight  of  the 
old  walls  covered  with  flowers  and  a  drapery  of 
the  foliage  of  rock  plants  of  the  most  diversified 
kinds.  Even  at  the  present  hour  nothing  is 
more  interesting  or  charming  than  those  re- 
markable wall  gardens.  With  the  exception  of 
what  has  been  done  by  a  few  lovers  of  the  pic- 
turesque and  a  few  veteran  plant  growers  who 
have  conscientiously  studied  Nature  and  endea- 
voured to  supply  their  plants  with  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  flourish  in  the  wild 
state,  how  very  few  such  old  walls  have  been 
utilised  for  the  cultivation  of  rock  plants  ! 
Alphouse  Karr  had,  however,  at  Saint  Raphael 
also  set  a  similar  example  in  converting  the 
dead  walls  of  the  enclosure  of  Maison  Close  into 
living  walls  clothed  with  verdure  and  flowers. 
For  this  he  has  been  much  praised,  but  much 
more  criticised.  Now,  Nature  teaches  us  that 
the  most  delicate  jilants  which  have  slender 
roots  and  that  special  constitution  which  has 
caused  them  to  be  named  "  rock  plants  "  require 
those  very  conditions  to  enable  them  to  live  and 
thrive. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  walls  of  en- 
closures, especially  the  retaining  walls  which 
surround  the  vineyards  of  our  warmer  districts, 
and  even  the  walls  of  our  gardens,  are  ([uickly 
invaded  and  covered  by  a  gron-tli  of  wild  plants, 
which  the  owner  views  with  annoyance,  seeing 
that  it  tends  to  the  disintegration  and  destruc- 
tion of  his  walls,  but  which  to  the  eye  of  the 
artist  or  the  naturalist  is  suggestive  of  nothing 
but  elegance  ami  ]iicturesqueness.  What  charm- 
ing sights  do  these  mural  growths  present  ! 
Ferns,  which  are  delicate  not  onl}'  in  the  out- 
line and  the  finely-cut  pinnules  of  their  fronds, 
but  also  in  their  constitution,  such  as  Cysto- 
pteris  fragilis,  Aspleninm  septentrionale,  Asple- 
iiiumRut.a-muraria,  Asplenitim  Trichomanes,the 
various  Polypodiums,  and  the  Ceterach  grow- 
in  such  positions  fully  exposed,  with  notliing 
apparently  to  protect  their  delicate  organisation 


from   the  scorching  rays   of  the   sun.     In  one 
place     bright     yellow     Fumitories     (Corydalis 
lutea)   growing    side   by   side   with  the   dwarf 
Saponaria  ocymoides,  oi'  with  Erinus  alpinus,  al- 
though no  longeron  their  native  moimtain  heights, 
boldly  brave  the  heat  under  conditions   which 
are  apparently  adverse  to  their  growth.     In  an- 
other i)lace  we  see  the  blood-red  or  light  pink- 
flowered  Valerian  (Centranthus  ruber)  or  the  old 
yellow  Wallflower,  which  have  escaped  from  the 
gardens  of  our  forefathers  and  sown  themselves 
everywhere  on  our  walls;  and  all  this  little  world 
of  plants,  however  heterogeneous  orheteromor- 
phous  they  inay  be,  ajipears  to  be  so  completelj' 
at  homo  between  the  stones  of  these  walls,  that 
one  is  often  tempted  to  ask  how  Dame  Nature 
manages  to  supply  each  species  with  the  ali- 
ment which  its  constitution  requires.     The  ex- 
planation, however,  is  very  easy  to  anyone  who 
considers  the   office  which  the  stone    and   the 
rock  fulfil  in  the  economy  of  Nature.     Every 
stone,   of   wliatever  kind   it   may   be,  whether 
hard  or  soft,  is  more  or  less  porous,  .and  ab- 
sorbs moisture  by  capillary  attraction.     A  rock 
acts  in  the  s.ame  way  as  a  lump   of  sugar  does 
when  one  of  its  sides  is  brought   into  contact 
with  water,  the  fluid  then  rapidly  difl'using  itself 
throughout  the  whole  lump.     In  times  of  rainy, 
foggy,  or  damp  weather  the  rocks  act  as  sponges 
and   absorb   moisture   up   to  saturation  point, 
and    the    more    porous   the  rock  is    the  more 
rapidly  is  it  saturated.     Stones   all   contain  a 
greater  or  less  number  of    fissures,  which  are 
termed  "cleavages"    by  mineralogists.     These 
cleavages,  which  are  gradually  ]iroduced  by  the 
action  of  frost  and  thaw  in  the  heart    of   the 
hardest    and   least   porous   kind  (if   stone,  are 
attended    with  very   important   results,    being 
one  of  tlie  princip.al  factors  in  the  disintegra- 
tion of  the  rocky  crests   of   mountains.     Thej' 
form  so  many  channels  which  conduct  and  let 
out  the  water  that  has  been    absorbed  by  the 
innumerable   pores   which    traverse  the  entire 
mass   of  the  stone,  .and  which  are   larger  and 
more    numerous    in    calcareous    rocks    than  in 
granite,  which  explains  why  the  vegetation  in 
limestone  districts  i.s  more  luxuriant  than  th.at 
of  districts   on    the   granite    formation.     Now 
these  rocks,   when   saturated   with   water,  are 
reservoirs  of  cool  moisture  which  Nature  care- 
fully utili.ses  for  the  watering  and  irrigation  of 
plants.     It   is  from  the  heart    of   the   hardest 
rocks   that    the    most    abundant  streams  often 
issue,  and  it  is  at  the  foot  of  the  most  rocky 
mountains   v.here  the  most    numerous  springs 
are    found.     So,    in    stony  ground,   tlie   most 
lirilliaut  and  delicate  flowers   appear  on  spots 
that  are  tlie  most  arid  in  appesrance.     To  speak 
only  of  the  Alps,  I  may  mention  Eritrichiuni 
nanuni,   that   charming  dwarf    Myosotid,  with 
flowers  of  an  azure-blue,  the  eqtial  of  wliich  is 
not  found  in  the  flowers  of  any  other  plant, 
the   Androsaces — helvetica,  glacialis,   argentea, 
pyrenaica  and  pubescens,  Thlaspi  rotundifolium, 
and  the  beautiful  white   Poppy  of   our  Alps. 
The  V>rilliant-flowered  Cacti  of   the   American 
mountains  grow  most  frequently,  as  we  learn 
from  botanical  collectors,   in  places  which  are 
apparently  the   most   arid   and  waterless,  but 
their   roots,    wliich    are    often    of    veiy   great 
length,  travel  through  the   fi.ssures   of  rocks  or 
the  interstices  in  heaps  of  stones  in  searcli  of 
the  water  wliich   they  thus  find  according   to 
their  requirements.     It  is  a   mi.stake  to  think 
these    plants    live   on    air.     An    accomplished 
grower   tf    Cacti   once   told   me   that,    having 
entered  into  conversation  on  this  subject  one 
day  at  Naples  with  an  aiuateur  whom  he  found 
it  difi-icult  to  convince,  he  proposed  to  him  that 
they  should  root  up  a   fine  Opuntia  which  was 
growing   iu   the   cleft   of   a  rock   close   beside 


them.  In  effecting  this  they  found  that,  not 
withstanding  the  great  di-)-uess  and  aridity  of 
the  position,  the  long  deep-boring  roots  of  the 
plant  hail  made  their  way  into  a  very  moist 
medium  iu  fissures  from  which  water  was  oozing 
Out. 

The  rock,  then,  naturally  acts  like  a  sponge, 
absorbing  water  when  this  is  superabundant  and 
giving  the  moisture  back  to  the  atmosphere  or 
suppl3'ing  it  to  the  roots  of  plants,  and  often 
giving  it  back  to  the  atmosphere  by  transpiration 
through  rock  plants,  as  these  are  supplied  with 
it  according  to  their  needs.  The  rock  is  thus  a 
great  regulating  element,  and  its  influence  on  the 
world  of  plants  is  a  highly  important  one. 
These  considerations  wdll  explain  how  it  comes 
to  pass  that  on  walls  and  rocks  which  are  ex- 
posed to  the  full  power  of  the  sun  pl.ants  of 
delicate  organi.sation  will  live  and  thrive,  when 
without  the  provision  I  have  described  they 
would  bo  speedily  parched  up  and  perish.  This 
being  established,  it  becomes  evident  that  the 
culture  of  plants  on  walls  offers  great  advan- 
tages, as  it  not  only  enables  us  to  form  pleas- 
ing and  picturesque  objects  of  view,  but  also 
affords  us  the  means  of  growing  successfully 
those  delicate  species,  which,  if  planted  in  a 
horizontal  position,  would  soon  damp  off  from 
the  accumulation  of  stagnant  moisture  around 
them,  this  also  encouraging  the  gi-owth  (jf  a 
parasitical  vegetation  of  Mosses,  alga;,  itc., 
which  is  very  injurious  to  them. 

M.  Boissier  has  thus,  in  his  garden  at 
Valeyres,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken, 
successfully  grown  Saxifraga  florulenta  (the 
only  species  of  Saxifrage  which,  up  to  the 
present,  has  resisted  every  other  mode  of 
culture),  Alyssum  jiyreuaicum,  Omj)halode3 
LuciUae,  Androsace  helvetica,  and  several  of  its 
more  delicate  congeners.  On  these  walls  of 
M.  Boissier,  which  are  covered  with  a  magni- 
ficent gi-owth  of  plants,  notwithstanding  the 
circumstance  that  only  a  moderate  quantity  of 
soil  was  introduced  into  the  fissures,  one  may 
see  Haberlea  rhodopeusis  growing  to  a  remark- 
able size,  Saxifraga  cuneata,  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Spain  (a  difficult  plant  to  grow,  if  ever 
there  was  one)  forming  tufts  which  measure  up 
to  20  inches  across  ;  Saxifraga  longifolia,  the 
queen  of  the  Pyrenees,  displaying  rosettes 
which  are  sometimes  16  iiiclies  in  diameter. 
The  Campanulas — Elatines,  muralis  and  gar- 
ganica — abound  there,  multijJied  from  self- 
sown  seeds.  In  short,  this  wall  of  verdure  is  a 
veritable  vertical  botanic  garden — a  picture, 
which  is  seen  and  admired  with  as  much 
enthusiasm  as  if  it  were  a  masterpiece  of 
Rubens. 

Now,  the  way  to  obtain  a  similar  result  is  so 
easy,  that  it  is  within  the  reach  of  all,  the  only 
thing  that  is  necess.ary  being  a  wall  of  sufficient 
thickness  to  allow  of  an  accumulation  of  mois- 
ture in  the  interior  of  it.  Retaining  walls  are 
to  be  preferred,  because  the  soil  which  they 
support  on  one  side  keeps  up  in  tliem  a  more 
constant  supply  of  moisture.  In  a  wall  of  this 
kind  if  no  fissures  already  exist,  they  must  be 
made  ;  then,  li.aving  introduced  a  little  vege- 
table mould,  set  j'onr  plant  in  this,  making 
it  firm  with  a  few  angular  pieces  of  stone,  which 
may  be  cemented  if  necessaiy.  A  better  plan 
for  those  species  which  arc  easily  raised  from 
seed,  such  as  Linari.a  alpina,  Erinus  .alpinus, 
Alyssum  pj'renaicum.  Primula  Auricula,  itc, 
is  to  press  the  soil  down  firmly  and  then  sow 
in  it  some  seeds  of  the  species  you  wish  to 
grow  there  ;  these  will  germinate  readily.  I 
have  seen  at  Montreux,  on  a  wall  facing  due 
south,  quite  a  curt.ain  of  tliese  jilants  which 
had  been  sown  in  this  way  at  my  reconiinenda- 
tiou.     At  Voytaux,  near    ChUlon,   that   is  to 
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say,  in  the  wannest  part  of  the  canton  of  Vaml, 
Mods.  J.  Demole  lias  converted  a  retaining  wall, 
which  is  more  than  200  metres  in  length,  into 
a  marvellous  Yiicture  of  yellow,  pink,  ami  white- 
flowereil  Fiunitorius  (Coryilalis  lutea,  rosea 
and  ochroleuca),  Campanulas,  Silenes  and  other 
rock  plants.  On  walls  which  have  a  northern 
aspect  and  are  shady  and  not  too  moist  may  be 
planted  Saxifraga  Hneti  and  S.  orientalis,  the 
Raniondias  (which  do  splendidly  in  such  a 
position),  some  Ferns  and  Lycopods — in  a 
word,  any  plants  that  grow  in  cool,  moist 
places. 

What  I  have  here  written  de?cribe'!  a  charm- 
ing method  of  utilising  old  walls,  and  tlie  only 
way  in  which  some  kinds  of  rock  plants  can 
be  grown  succjsiifully. — H.  Cobrevon,  in  Reom 
Uurticolc. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Herb.vceous  borders. — If  the  material  used  as  a 
winter  mulching  for  these  borders  was  not 
thoroughly  well  broken  up,  and  as  a  consequence 
is  at  the  present  time  somewhat  hard  and  inclined 
to  cake,  it  is  well  to  run  along  and  loosen  the 
same  so  as  to  allow  a  free  passage  for  the  young 
growth  now  pushing  rajjidly.  Strong-growing 
plants  will  of  course  make  their  way  easily,  but 
others,  of  which  the  dwarf  Campanulas  and  some 
of  the  S|)irieas  may  be  cited  as  examples,  will  be 
all  the  better  if  the  covering  over  them  is  not 
thick  and  hard.  There  is  no  doubt  that  all 
])lants  on  these  borders  will  deri\-e  immense  bene- 
fit this  year  from  a  thoroughly  good  winter 
mulching  ;  it  will  act  as  a  powerful  and  lasting 
stimulant,  and  tend  generall}'  to  recoup  them  for 
the  severe  strain  of  the  summer  and  early  autumn 
of  ISO.S.  If  the  present  weather  continues,  we  are 
likely  to  be  favo\ired  with  an  early  and  conse- 
quently lengthy  display  of  flower.  Clumps  of  Cro- 
cuses, Polyanthuses,  and  Hepaticas  were  out  oarlj' 
in  the  month,  and  (February  1'2)  occasional  blooms 
of  Violas  and  Tenby  Daflfodils  are  to  be  found,  so 
that  fi-om  this  time  until  the  last  of  the  Starworts 
disappear  we  may  safely  reckon  on  flowers  for 
another  ten  months.  If  pilants  of  a  rambling 
tendency,  such  as  some  of  the  .Starworts,  the 
Japanese  Anemone,  the  commoner  forms  of 
Hemerocallis,  Achillea  rosea,  &e.,  are  still  inmates 
of  the  better  class  borders,  they  will  have  to  be 
watched  early  in  the  season  to  prevent  their  in- 
fringing on  other  and  it  may  be  choicer  plants. 

Summer  wall  .\n'd  trellis  plants. — Helio- 
tropes rank  among  the  best  plants  for  this  purpose, 
antl  all  that  was  said  in  their  favour  in  last  week's 
Garden  for  indoor  work  will  hold  good  for  out- 
side, that  is  if  the  necessary  time  can  be  sjiared 
for  their  trairnng.  If  there  is  a  doubt  .about  this, 
it  is  hardly  advisable  to  start  their  cultivation  for 
this  particular  purpose,  but  where  well  done, 
either  on  wall,  trellis,  or  as  large  pyramids, 
they  are  a  beautiful  feature.  Large  plants 
of  Aloysia  citriodora  wintered  in  cool  houses 
and  planted  out  in  a  good  compost  will  make  luxu- 
riant growth  and  cover  the  space  required  with  a 
a  dense  mass  of  foliage,  which  will  be  found 
very  acceptable  in  a  cut  state  for  vases  and 
bouquets.  If  the  space  to  be  covered  is  com- 
paratively small,  two  or  three  jjlants  of  a  good 
Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium  may  be  used,  and  a 
glowing  mass  of  colour  is  hereby  secured.  Con- 
volvulus major  is  a  good  trellis  plant,  and  so  are 
Sweet  Peas.  In  securing  the  latter  to  the  trellis, 
it  should  be  done  as  lightly  as  ])Ossible,  so  as  not  to 
present  a  formal,  bunched-up  appearance.  If  these 
were  not  sown  in  jjots  to  be  presently  planted  out, 
they  should  lie  sown  ,at  once  in  the  open.  A  sharp 
look-out  must  be  kept  for  birds,  and  if  guards  are 
not  to  hand,  or  the  positions  in  which  the  Peas 
are  sown  will  not  admit  of  their  use,  a  few  ever- 
green twigs.  Spruce  Fir,  for  instance,  may  bo 
inserted  about  them  until  they  are  out  of  danger. 
The  white  Everlasting  Pea  is  sometimes  used  as  a 
trellis  plant,  but  it  is  not  altogether  .satisfactory 
unless  it  has  an  opportunity  after  a  short  upright 


growth  to  assume  a  recumbent  position  such  as 
woukl  be  atforded  by  the  top  of  jjorches,  summer 
houses,  or  wire  arches.  Writing  of  Convolvulus 
above  reminds  me  that  C.  minor  in  variety  should 
have  been  included  in  the  list  of  aimuals  for  large 
beds.  Many  beautiful  shades  of  colour  are  obtain- 
able from  a  packet  of  seed,  and  as  t;lio  flowers 
are  produced  in  great  profusion,  the  result  is 
charming.  The  summer  screening  of  walls  and 
objectionable  fencing,  if  not  effected  by  pi  ants 
actually  secured  to  the  same,  is  sometimes  eft'ec- 
tually  performed  by  a  combination  of  hardy  plants. 
As  an  instance  of  this  I  saw  last  year  against  a 
fence  some  fine  clumps  of  the  old  Fuchsia  gracilis, 
relieved  occasionally  by  cut-back  plants  of  Ailantus 
glandulosa,  which  in  its  turn  was  faced  by  groups 
of  Sv\-eet  Tobacco  and  Aster  Harpur  Crewe. 

Work  of  the  week  has  been  the  removal  of 
stakes  and  ties  to  such  semi-hardy  things  as  Arundo 
conspicua  and  Yucca  filamentosa ;  this  is  enough 
to  bring  these  plants  safelj'  through  the  winter 
witliout  other  protection,  the  foliage  itself  acting 
as  a  protector  (if  tietl  up  in  a  pyramidal  form)  to 
the  heart  of  the  plant.  I  wonder  the  above  Yucca 
is  not  oftener  seen  in  gardens  ;  it  makes  a  fine 
bed  either  alone  or  associated  with  clumps  of 
such  a  hardy  flower  as  Lobelia  fulgens.  The 
weather  still  keeping  open  and  the  ground 
in  good  working  order,  we  have  finished 
planting  Violas.  Combinations  in  which  they 
take  the  chief  part  are  thinly  planted  clumps 
of  Spinea  palmata  alba  and  .S.  Ulmaria  fl.-pl.  car- 
peted with  Viola  Crimson  Bedder,  the  variegated 
Ribbon  Grass  with  Countess  of  Kintore,and  another 
bed  chiefly  of  White  Swan  to  be  presently  relieved 
by  clumps  of  scarlet  Lobelia.  This  last-named 
Viola  is  one  of  exceptional  merit  for  massing  ; 
others  like  Countess  of  Hopetoun  may  be  better 
in  the  individual  flower,  but  for  a  perfect  sheet 
of  white  commend  me  to  White  Swan.  The  little 
required  in  the  way  of  pruning  and  tying  to  wall 
plants  has  been  finished  and  the  ground  beneath 
themeleaned.  AimteVibert  Roseonold  treestumps 
has  had  any  dead  and  iiithy  stuff  removed,  and 
additional  long  shoots  brought  down  and  pegged. 
In  one  or  two  cases  we  shall  have  in  the  coming 
summer  a  mass  of  this  Rose  from  a  single  plant 
1  -!  feet  in  diameter.  Some  few  beds  that  were 
thinlj' planted  with  Polyantha  Roses  have  had  the 
ground  between  them  forked  up,  taking  care  not 
to  get  too  close  to  the  plants,  to  be  presently  sown 
with  Mignonette.  An  additional  stock  of  Francoa 
ramosa  has  been  potted  up,  some  of  the  cuttings 
singly,  others  three  or  four  in  a  ,5-inch  pot.  The 
stock  of  Pelargoniums  in  pots  that  have  been 
flowering  through  the  winter  and  which  will  have 
to  do  duty  again  through  the  summer  in  the  open 
has  been  overhauled,  discarding  all  but  the  best 
varieties.  It  is  better  for  this  pur[)osetoraakesureof 
a  few  tlioroughly  free-flowering  varieties  in  various 
shades  of  colour,  always  provided  thi^y  are  up  to 
the  necessary  standard  in  size  of  flower  .and  truss 
than  to  keep  an  endless  number  of  sorts.  I  was 
very  well  satisfied  with  the  first  experience  of 
two  varieties  of  the  hybrid  nosegay  (gigantea) 
section  and  shall  propagate  them  freely,  also  some 
of  the  indispensable  double  kinds.  If  new  plants 
have  been  introduced  this  winter  into  the  herbaceous 
border  it  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  an  eye  on  them 
for  a  time,  both  to  see  that  they  are  progressing 
satisfactorily,  and  also  that  no  objectionable 
matter  was  introduced  with  them.  From  want  of 
due  care  in  planting  I  have  been  sadly  bothered 
with  Couch  Grass,  and  that  still  wor.se  enemy 
ground  Elder  in  clumps  of  Iris  and  Funkia. 
Claremont.  E.  Burrell. 

The  blue  Asphodel  (Asphodelus  sp.)  was 
shown  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  February  13  by  Mr. 
(i.  F.  Wilson,  of  Weybri<lge.  It  may  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  many  visitors,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  a  lovely  flower  of  light  and  ele- 
gant growth,  the  colour  a  rich  mazarino  blue. 
I  note  that  of  more  than  a  dozen  kinds  given  in 
.lohn.son's  "Cott.age  Gardeners' Dictionary  "  and 
seven  in  the  "Dictionary  of  (Jardening"  there 
are  no  blue  varieties,  the  chief  colours  being 
white  and  yellow.     The  blue  Asphodel  in  question 


was  raised  from  seed  sown  by  Mr.  Wilson  in  1889; 
having  been  thenceforth  gromi  in  a  cool  green- 
house, its  hardiness  therefore  has  presumably  to 
be  tested.  Some  of  the  older  species  are  not 
hardy,  but  it  is  to  be  ho|)ed  that  this  beautiful 
addition  to  the  family  will  [)rove  so.  Mr.  Wilson 
states  that  the  height  of  the  plant  was  about  5 
feet;  it  should  therefore  prove  at  any  rate  a  useful 
pot  plant  in  the  conservatory.  Probably  later  on 
we  maj-  see  it  shown  again. — J.  H. 

Galanthus  Fosteri.— I  am  afraid  that  Galan- 
thus  Fosteri  has  not  quite  got  what  it  likes  in  Mr. 
T.  Smith's  hands,  and  though  we  all  know  him  to 
be  such  a  very  skilful  gardener,  he  has  not  in  this 
instance  hit  off  the  requirements  of  his  i)lant. 
This  particular  Snowdroj)  likes  well-enriched  kit- 
chen garden  soil,  and  this  is  tlie  whole  secret  of 
the  matter.  It  will  not  grow  well  in  anything 
else,  it  seems  to  me,  but  it  lives  and  is  happy 
in  a  border  of  this  sort.  Certainly  I  have  had 
(ialanthus  Fosteri  two  j'cars  and  more  in  my  o-ar- 
den,  and  it  is  doing  well  now,  but  in  almost  every 
instance  where  it  was  not  iilanted  in  enriched  soil 
it  has  died  out,  as  at  Newry,  so  that  I  think  suc- 
cess turns  on  this  more  than  upon  anything  else. 
I  send  in  my  letter  a  few  more  blossoms  of  Galan- 
thus Cassaba.  They  illustrate  what  Mr.  Smith 
says  about  it,  and  as  this  is  only  the  first  year  of 
its  appearance  it  is  likely  to  improve.  It  is  already 

a  beautiful  flower.     (J.  Aidin   is   inferior  to  it 

H.  E. 


IN  FEBRUARY. 
To  THE  Editor  or  tue  Garden. 

Sir, — Dwellers  in  cities  are  apt  to  think  the 
country  must  be  very  dull  in  winter,  and  pity  their 
friends  there.  They  fancy  the  country  is  only  alive 
in  the  summer.  Never  was  there  a  greater  mistake. 
And  now  that  February  has  begun,  there  is 
jul)ilant  singing  of  birds;  catkins  make  a  f.aint 
green  mist  in  the  hedges  ;  the  copses  are  red  and 
jjurple  ;  Honeysuckle  and  Celandine  leaves  are  un- 
folding. In  the  gardens  there  is  nodding  of  white 
Snowdrops,  and  quaint  yellow  Aconites  are  open- 
ing their  gold  cups  and  spreading  their  green 
frills.  Even  on  the  moorland  there  is  Gor.se  in 
bloom,  and  everywhere  the  Mosses  are  con- 
spicuous. 

The  4th  of  .lanuary,  1804,  «as  the  coldest  day 
for  thirty-five  years.  "VVe  woke  to  a  world  of 
snow  and  bitter  frost,  yet  that  day  week,  January 
11,  was  the  warmest  January  day  for  four  years. 
Tlie  cold  departs,  and  immediate'ly  every  bud  is 
full  of  promise.  No  check  seems  "to  have  taken 
place,  tliough  the  delicate  things  have  been  out 
in  27'  of  frost.  The  branches  lose  their  shri\-elled 
look,  the  buds  swell  out  and  take  a  shade  of  colour, 
the  Crocus  tips  have  been  green  under  the  snow. 
In  some  ways,  winter  is  more  alive  than  summer. 
New  Year's  Day  was  warm,  and  tenqited  me  to 
.saunter  round  the  garden,  counting  plants  in 
flower.  The  first  Snowdrop  was  out  that  dav, 
nearly  a  month  earlier  than  usual,  and  the  yellow 
Jasmine  was  beautiful  against  the  house.  There 
were  scrapsof  Lithospermumprostratum,  llutchin- 
sia,  annual  Candytuft,  Pansies,  blue  and  white  ; 
large  Periwinkle  (which  flowers  all  the  winter' 
moi'e  or  less).  Primroses,  Arabis,  Alyssum  (so  well 
described  by  its  Devonshire  name  of  (iold-dust), 
and  Christnuis  Roses.  Wallllowers  were  quite 
conspicuous ;  Laurustinus  was  out  of  course ; 
double  Daisy,  double  Gorse,  and  (ieum  nlpinum 
were  all  in  bloom.  Since  then  the  first  Crocuses 
and  Hepaticas  (which  flowered  last  by  the  Lago 
di  Garda)  have  bloomed.  Violets  are  "out  ;  Pyrus 
japonica  is  studded  with  ]iink  buds  ;  and  that 
tiniest  of  annuals,  the  Portugal  Cress,  is  a  fresh 
pleasure  every  time  I  pass  the  rockery. 

La\ender  and  Tea  Roses  were  advised  in  one 
number  of  Tme  Garden  for  growing  in  the  nar- 
row borders  under  windows,  and  1  am  following 
the  hint.  Lavender  is  certainly  a  delicious  thinf 
to  have  there  ;  even  now,  in  midwinter,  its  odour 
rises  the  moment  the  window  is  opened,  just  as  on 
damp  days  in  summer.  These  beds  under  the 
« indows  are  not  very  easy  to  manage  when  one 
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does  not  care  for  bedding-out.  They  should  be 
always  tidy  and  never  quite  empty.  Lavender 
looks  nice  all  the  year.  It  makes  a  good  back- 
ground to  the  Crocu.ses  that  are  now  coming  out 
all  round  the  bed,  and  will  not  hurt  the  brown 
Pansies  that  are  to  follow  them,  nor  the  clumps  of 
red  and  white  Tulips  that  were  planted  there 
before  the  Lavender.  Tea  Roses  and  Lavender 
flowers  are  a  charming  combination.  How  one 
treasures  the  flowers  that  one  has  indoors  now  of 
one's  own  coaxing  forward — the  blue  Japanese  dish 
full  of  green  Moss  and  Snowdrops,  the  first  Hya- 
cinth on  the  window-.sill  rapidly  whitening,  the 
Sacred  Lily  in  its  bowl  of  water,  that  opened  the 
first  bud  on  .Jan.  1,  and  is  still  (Feb.  6)  as  fresh  as 
ever.  Why  is  not  this  charming  Narcissus  more 
often  seen  in  rooms  ?  It  (lowers  so  early  and  its 
luxuriant  green  is  almost  as  refreshing  as  the 
flowers,  while  it  is  absolutely  no  trouble  and  a 
constant  source  of  interest.  E.  N. 

Surrey. 

THE  PRIMROSE. 

For  weeks  past  the  coloured  Primroses  have  been 
flowering.  It  seems  a  pity,  in  one  sense,  that 
so  mucli  beauty  and  colour  should  appear  at  a 
time  when  tlie  elements  are  rude  and  soon  dis- 
figure, but  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the  plant  to  bloom 
early,  and,  after  all,  it  is  only  a  foretaste  of  the 
fuller  display  of  charms  which  come  in  March  and 
April.  In  respect  of  autumn  flowering,  the  culti- 
vated Primrose  difl'ers  from  the  common  variety 
of  the  fields,  as  that  rarely  blooms  until  s)iring, 
though  occasionally  a  few  flowers  are  seen  in  the 
autumn.  I  have  just  had  200  plants  sent  mo 
from  a  warm  part  of  Kent,  and  though  they  are 
strong  plants,  there  is  little  indication  of  their 
blooming  shortly.  Perhaps  if  they  were  subjected 
to  a  year  or  two's  garden  cultivation,  they  woulfl 
bloom  in  common  with  their  gaudy  coloured 
relatives. 

This  is  the  best  time  of  the  year  to  sow  seed  or 
to  obtain  plants.  The  latter,  if  carefully  planted 
in  good  soil  in  an  open  position,  soon  make  head- 
way. But  how  often  are  the  plants  treated  ^lith 
something  like]  barbarity.  A  hole  is  made  in  the 
ground  and  the  roots  thrust  into  it,  like  placing 
them  in  a  tube,  instead  of  planting  near  the 
surface  and  taking  care  to  spread  the  roots  out 
laterally.  A  little  trouble  taken  to  plant  well  is 
amply  compensated  for  by  a  more  ra]jid  and  satis- 
factory growth,  the  plants  establish  themselves, 
and  if  they  can  be  top-dressed  twice  a  year,  once 
as  soon  as  the  plants  have  ceased  to  flower,  which 
proves  a  great  assistance  during  the  dry  summer 
months,  and  again  in  January,  the  plants  aie 
greatly  hel]«d  thereby.  The  tendency  on  the 
jiart  of  the  Primrose  is  to  thrust  itself  up  out  of 
the  soil,  and  as  the  young  roots  are  put  forth  at 
the  base  of  the  leaves,  there  is  a  necessity  for  top- 
dressing.  I  have  now  a  bed  of  [ilants  three  years 
old  that  have  been  top-dressed  in  this  way  twice 
a  year,  and  the  strong  plants  will  presently 
be  mas.ses  of  fine  bloom.  A  mixture  of  rotten 
manure  and  good  loam  is  an  excellent  top-dressing 
in  sunnner  ;  in  early  spring,  decayed  vegetable 
mould  or  old  potting  soil  comes  in  verj'  handy 
for  the  purpose.  That  there  is  a  necessity  foV 
keeping  the  beds  clear  of  weeds  goes  without 
saying. 

As  seedling  plants  are  in  demand  at  all  times 
of  the  year,  three  or  four  sowings  are  made  in  a 
season,  but  two  main  ones,  the  first,  as  soon  as  the 
seed  is  ri|ie  ;  the  second,  in  early  .spring,  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  seeds  are  sown  in  shallow  boxes 
placed  in  a  cold  house,  and  each  box  is  covered  with 
a  piece  of  glass.  The  seeds  soon  germinate  and  the 
plants  remain  in  the  boxes  until  showery  weather 
in  July,  when  they  are  planted  out  in  nursery 
beds  under  the  shade  of  trees.  By  September 
they  have  grown  into  good  size,  and  are  trans- 
ferred to  their  blooming  beds.  Last  summer  was 
much  against  pricking  out  plants  at  midsummer, 
as  there  was  such  a  remarkable  absence  of  rain, 
and  despite  constant  waterings  many  of  the  seed- 
lings died.  If  they  can  be  pricked  off  during  a 
showery  time  early  in  July  the  roots  soon  get"  to 


work  in  the  soil,  and  the  plants'grow  away  freely. 
It  is  during  fine  weather  in  autumn  and  in 
early  spring  that  the  fine  crimson  and  purple 
hues  found  in  the  coloured  Primroses  are  seen  to 
advantage.  Just  now  they  are  very  striking  be- 
caiise  so  deep  and  rich.  Frost,  rain,  and  sun  dim 
their  lustre,  but  a  sunny  warm  day  brings  out  other 
blossoms,  and  their  marvellous  freedom  of  flower- 
ing is  one  of  their  chief  recommendations.  Mr. 
E.  H.  Jol}',  writing  to  me  from  Dublin,  states  that 
the  pure  white  Primrose  Virginia  began  to  bloom 
in  November,  and  has  continued  to  do  so  ever 
since.  It  appears  to  be  a  peculiarity  of  the  culti- 
vated Primrose  to  bloom  from  the  ripened  crowns 
of  the  previous  year  in  the  autumn,  and  again  in 
spring  from  the  autumn  and  early  spring  crowns. 
I  have  a  large  bed  of  white  Primroses  in  full 
bloom.  It  seems  to  lead  the  way  in  the  flowering 
just  as  the  yellow  Crocus  does  among  the  vernal 
blooming  varieties.  R.  D. 


JANUARY  IN  SOUTH  DEVON. 
To  THE  Editor  of  The  G.vkden. 
SiK, — January  has  been  a  hard  month  for  the 
flower  garden,  even  on  the  sea-coast  of  South 
Devon.  On  the  4th  a  bitter  north-easter,  rendered 
more  intolerable  by  driving  scuds  of  snow-dust, 
was  verj'  trying  to  human  and  [ilant  life.  The 
5th  was  a  still  day,  snow  falling  at  inter\'als  and 
covering  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  6  inches  by 
7  p.m.  On  the  6th  a  bright  sun  looked  down  on 
from  14  inches  to  l(i  inches  of  snow,  which,  as 
there  was  an  absence  of  even  the  faintest  zephyr, 
thickly  coated  every  spray  and  rested  in  deep 
white  layers  on  the  Cedars  and  Firs,  presenting 
an  efl'ecb  more  Canadian  than  Devonian,  the  only 
sound  breaking  the  inten.se  stillness  being  the 
splashing  of  the  cascade,  that,  through  a  frame 
of  icicles,  fell  into  an  unfrozen  iiuol — the  only 
dark  sjiot  in  a  white  world.  Tlie  calm  and 
cold  continued  till  the  morning  of  the  Sth, 
when  the  wind  rose  and  a  rapid  thaw  set  in. 
During  the  inten.se  cold  the  thermometer  on 
the  grass  registered  21°  of  frost.  Dracaenas 
have  been  badly  injured,  their  leading  shoots 
having  been  in  most  cases  killed,  though  the 
jilants  themselves  will  probably  recover  and 
break  lower  down.  Ar.aliaSieboldi,  Bambusa  Me- 
take,  B.  aurea  and  B.  viridis  glaucescens  have  not 
materially  suflered.  Agapanthus  umbellatus,  even 
where  artificially  sheltered,  was  very  badly  cut, 
as  was  tiunnera  scabra.  The  early-flowering 
Gladioli,  such  as  The  Bride  and  insignis,  the 
leafage  of  which  was  over  a  foot  in  height,  although 
protected  with  a  heavy  mulching  of  leaf-mould, 
are  badly  disfigureil,  and  I  question  whether  the 
latter  will  bloom,  as  with  20"  (on  grass)  of  frost 
last  winter  its  6-inch-high  foliage  was  cut  to  the 
ground,  and  as  a  consequence  the  corms  threw  up 
no  flower-spikes.  It  might  be  advisable  to  retard 
these  by  planting  later,  so  that  their  foliage  might 
escape  the  very  severe  frosts.  Chi'istmas  Roses, 
with  the  exception  'of  H.  altifolius,  which  had 
finished  blooming,  received  a  check  to  their 
flowering,  but  naturally  took  no  other  harm.  The 
weather  of  the  latter  half  of  the  month  w-as  as  un- 
seasonabl}'  warm  as  that  of  the  first  half  was  un- 
usually cold,  and  masses  of  Snowdrops  and  Cro- 
cuses are  now  making  banks  and  borders  gay. 

S.  W.  F. 

Heliotropes. — The  article  on  "  Heliotropes  on 
walls"  by  "  J.  H.  O."  (p.  115)  recalls  to  my  recol- 
lection other  ways  in  which  they  are  equally  as 
efl'ective.  I  refer  principally  to  open-air  flower 
garden  decoration.  It  is  not  often  one  finds  it  in 
such  splendid  condition  as  that  in  which  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  see  it  at  Tedworth  Park,  Wilts, 
when  Mr.  Inglefield,  the  gardener,  had  the  Helio- 
trope in  all  sorts  of  positions.  In  the  lofty  corri- 
dors it  hung  in  masses  of  bloom  from  the  walls, 
as  well  as  from  the  arches  and  girders  of  the  roof. 
But  it  was  on  the  terrace  garden  that  surrounds 
the  mansion  that  the  atmosphere  was  loaded  with 
its  excjuisite  perfume,  when  the  large  pyramids  of 
Heliotrope  without  any   traces   of  stiflness  were 


smothered  in  bloom.  These  were  formed  by  using 
a  great  number  of  old  plants  of  one  variety  in  a 
circular  bed,  and  training  them  up  to  a  pyra- 
midal framework.  The  plants  were  of  different 
heights,  so  as  to  cover  the  trellis  with  a  regular 
array  of  shoots,  after  wliich  they  were  allo-«ed  to 
■grow  in  their  own  way,  and  the  result  was  excel- 
lent. Standards  on  single  stems  about  3  feet  high 
with  heads  more  than  a  yard  in  diameter,  and 
having  a  fringe  of  flowering  shoots  all  round,  were 
decidedly  the  best  I  have  ever  seen.  H  peruvianum, 
White  Lady,  and  The  Queen  were  all  strongly  re- 
presented, and  certainly  where  perfumed  Bowers 
are  in  request  the  Heliotrope  deserves  the  place 
of  honour. — J.  G.,  (lonport. 

Ophiopogon  japonicum. — There  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  controversy  lately  in  some  of  the 
daily  journals  regarding  a  plant  said  to  be  largely 
employed  in  Italy  and  other  parts  of  South  Europe 
in  the  formation  of  evergreen  lawns  in  shady 
places  where  Grass  will  not  thri\eorgets  parched 
up  under  the  influence  of  a  burning  sun.  Various 
appellations  are  given  this  so-called  Grass,  and  I 
appeal  to  your  judgment  for  advice  in  the  matter. 
I  am  furnished  with  the  following  botanical  names 
from  difi'erent  sources,  and  am  somewhat  per- 
plexed as  to  which  is  correct,  and  if  all  really 
apply  to  the  same  plant,  ^^■hich  is  the  most 
modern  ;  Fluggea  japonica,  Ophiopogon  japonica, 
Convallaria  japonica.  After  giving  a  clear  defi- 
nition on  this  pioint,  may  I  further  trouble  you 
to  tell  me  if  the  plant  is  useful  for  making  a  lawn? 
Does  it  possess  a  stoloniferous  habit  ?  Can  it  be 
increased  by  the  tubers  attached  to  the  roots,  or 
from  the  seed  contained  in  the  lovely  turquoise- 
blue  berries  that  it  carries  during  the  winter 
season";  Is  it  hardy,  and  would  it  thrive  in  this 
country  and  be  likely  to  become  serviceable  for 
imparting  a  dense  carpet  of  verdant  growth  under 
trees ';  Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  accustomed 
to  winter  in  the  Riviera  or  near  the  Italian  lakes 
will  tell  us  more  about  this  tuberous-rooted  lawn 
Grass.— D.  McD. 

*,s*  The  second  name  is  the  most  usual,  and  we 
have  seen  this  much  used  in  Venice  and  in  like 
places  where  Grass  is  not  easy  to  keeji.  It  is  not 
likely  to  be  useful  in  this  country,  but  it  might 
be  valuable  in  dry  and  tropical  countries  where 
some  of  our  readers  may  have  had  some  experi- 
ence of  it. — Ed. 

Galanthus  grandiflorus.— This  major  form 
of  the  Snowdrojj  is  a  great  beauty,  with  its  stout 
erect  stems  and  large  flowers.  Planted  in  masses 
it  should,  like  others  of  this— the  giant— section, 
produce  a  splendid  effect,  having  the  additional 
advantage  of  being  more  suitable  for  arranging 
in  vases  when  gathered.  No  better  indication  of 
the  favourable  weather  of  late  is  needed  than  the 
appearance  of  this  and  other  early  spring  bulbs  at 
the  last  R.H.S.  meeting.  The  (hilanthus  in  (pies- 
tion  came  from  Mr.  Backhouse,  Sutton  Court, 
Hereford.— G.  H. 

Bellis  sylvestris.— On  page  l.So  I  observe 
Bellis  sylvestris  spoken  of  as  "a  deep  crim.son 
Daisy  \\"ith  a  yellow  centre."  There  is  no  difl'er- 
ence'whatever  in  the  colour  of  the  flower  between 
Bellis  sylvestris  and  B.  perennis,  the  common 
lawn  Daisy.  The  type  of  both  has  flowers  with 
white  rays,  often  varied  with  crimson  tips,  and 
sometimes,  but  rarely,  with  rays  all  crimson.  In 
B.  perennis  this  last  variety  is  commonest  in  the 
double  forms.  I  have  no  experience  of  B.  sylves- 
tris as  a  wild  plant  :  it  is  confined  to  the  south  of 
Europe  (see  Bolaviral  jl/n;/«;:!Hf,  tab.  2511 ),  but 
about  five  years  ago  Mr.  Carringlon  Ley  found 
in  his  travels  and  brought  home  an  all-crimson 
variety,  part  of  which  he  gave  me.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly pretty  in  my  February  ali.ine  frames, 
and  I  have  distributed  it.  amongst  other  places,  to 
Kew  and  to  the  York  Nurseries.  Most  of  my 
friends  have  lost  it  by  allowing  it  to  seed  round 
itself,  the  seedlings  reverting  to  the  typical  colour 
and  smothering  their  parent.  I  am  told  that  the 
plant  reverts,  but  I  have  not  fouid  it  do  so, 
though  in  autumn  it  often  produces  flowers  of  the 
typical  colour,  it  is  rather  mifl'y,  as  coming  from 
a  warm  climate,  and  requires  constant  propagating 
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and  nursing  into  jjants.  To  a  casual  observer 
B.  sylvestris  looks  just  like  the  common  Daisy, 
but  is  rather  larger  in  all  its  parts.  The  leaves 
taper  down  to  the  stalk  instead  of  rounding  off 
abruptly  as  in  B.  perennis,  but  the  most  certain 
distinction,  -nhen  observed,  is  the  greater  length 
of  the  involucral  bracts,  which  in  B.  sj-lvestris 
are  at  least  two-tliirds  the  length  of  the  rays,  but 
in  the  common  Daisy  only  one-third.— C.  WoLiEV- 
DoD,  Edije  Hall,  Maljias. 


SHOUT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


Gold-laced     Polyanthus     seedling.  —  R. 

Elliott  sends  \is  a  fairly  good  red  gj-ouud  gold-laccd 
Polyanthus  in  the  way  of  Co.>;'s  Trluce  liegcnt,  but 
defective  iu  the  centre  througli  the  dark  orauRO  shad- 
ing, which,  however,  may  be  only  an  accidental  fault. 
It  is  worth  growing,  as  early  flowers  may  not  show  it 
m  its  best  character. 

Narcissus  cyclamineus.— This  beautiful  little 
specie.s  has  already  been  shown  this  spring,  but  its 
advent  can  scarcely  be  called  a  success.  Later  on 
flowers  from  the  open  ground  will  no  doubt  be  much 
finer.  To  grow  or  to  show  this  small  soecies  aj 
plants  hardly  does  it  justice.  It  is  one  of  those  sorts 
that  are  scarcely  amenable  to  pot  culture. 


NOTES  FROiM  TAN-Y-BWLCH. 

Now  that  the  year  1S9.3  is  over,  one  naturally 
looks  back  on  the  effects  of  such  a  remarkable 
season  on  vegetation  generally,  and  a  few  observa- 
tions from  here— amidst  the  wilds  of  Wales, 
where  we  usually  get  an  excess  of  humidity— may 
be  of  some  interest  to  your  readers.  The  year 
opened  with  keen  frosts  and  the  usual  accompani- 
ments of  easterly  i\inds,  lasting  tliroughout  the 
greater  part  of  January  ;  while  from  then  until 
March  7  we  had  almost  incessant  rains,  soaking 
the  land  until  it  was  a  veritable  quagmire,  when 
what  eventually  proved  to  be  a  most  extraordinary 
summer  set  in— practically  a  summer  extending 
from  March  to  October  (inclu.sive),  with  nosprin" 
preceding  nor  autumn  succeeding  it,  but  almost 
tropical  heat  and  drought  until  the  end  of  July, 
with  only  very  slight  showers  and  mist.  August 
brought  us  beneficial  and  refreshing  rains  that  put 
fresh  life  and  vigour  into  everything,  and  quickly 
changed  the  arid,  desert-like  appearance  into 
lovely  greenery  once  more  and  proved  the  salva- 
tion of  many  crops.  The  only  frost  at  tlie  latter 
end  of  the  year  occurred  on  November  1  and  two 
or  three  succeeding  days.  This  was  but  sliHit, 
only  sufficient  to  destroy  the  blooms  of  the  most 
tender  jilants.  In  consequence  of  tlie  total  absence 
of  spring  frosts, 

Fruit  Trees 
of  most  kinds  set  enormous  crops  of  fruit,  and  al- 
though the  subsequent  drought  was  responsible 
for  some  dropping  prematurely,  still,  such  was  the 
abnormal  heavy  crops,  that  even  then  it  became 
necessary  to  thin  heavily— an  unusual  proceeding 
in  this  district.  Pears  and  Apples  carried  heavy 
crops  of  fair  size  and  excellent  (piality,  and  as  for 
Plums,  they  surpassed  in  the  way  of  blooming  and 
cropjang  anything  I  had  previously  seen  ;  so 
thickly  studded  were  they,  that  above  half  of  the 
eml>iyo  fruit  had  to  be  thinned  before  stoninti-  to 
actually  admit  space  for  the  remainder  to  flilly 
develop  on  the  branches.  I  cannot  .say  if  it  is 
projier,  or  the  orthodox  method,  but  I  make  it  a 
rule  to  top-dre.ss  all  fruit  trees  that  have  carried 
heavy  crojis  (indoors  and  out)  as  soon  as  the  fruit 
IS  gathered,  with  a  view  to  plump  up  the  buds 
and  lay  in  a  store  for  the  future  crop.  This  season, 
aftei-  such  a  heavy  demand  upon  the  trees,  this 
top-dressing  became  even  more  of  a  necessity  than 
in  normal  seasons,  so  as  each  crop  was  gathered 
this  w.as  immediately  applied  in  the  shape  of 
crushed  bones  and  fish  manure  and  lightly  forked 
in.  From  present  appearances,  I  believe  this,  to- 
gether with  the  sub.sequcnt  rains  and  favourable 
weather  generally,  has  proved  beneficial  in  recruit- 
ing the  strength  of  the  trees,  to  some  extent  -.il 
lea.st,  and  ample  |)luni[)  bloom-buds  inspire  hopes 
of  fau-  crops.     Of  Clienies  we  grow  but  few,  for 


they  are  never  a  satisfactory  crop,  owing  to  the 
dropping  of  the  fruit  in  stoning,  and  what  few  do 
stone  |)roperly  are  claimed  ere  they  ripen  by  tlie 
feathered  tribe  abounding  in  our  surrounding 
woods.  Of  bush  fruits.  Currants  (Black,  Red  and 
White)  have  done  remarkably  well  and  carried 
full  clean  crops.  Piaspberries  not  so  good,  small, 
but  clean  and  crop  soon  over  ;  but  Gooseberries, 
what  with  red  spider  and  caterpillars,  accelerated 
no  doubt  by  the  fact  of  their  being  old  bushes, 
with  roots  penetrating  into  the  subsoil,  and 
also,  I  must  admit,  buried  too  deeply  through 
repeated  top-dressings  of  old  potting  soil,  Ac., 
failed.  However,  everyone  is  now  lifted,  thoroughlj- 
cleaned,  and  will  eventually  be  planted  on  a  fresh 
(juarter  until  the  stock  of  younger  trees  procured 
will  be  sufficiently  ]iroductivetosupply  the  demand. 
Strawberries  were  a  partial  failure,  crop  quickly 
over,  but  what  fruit  we  had  was  of  large  size, 
clean,  and  of  suyierb  quality.  Early  varieties, 
such  as  Pauline,  Sharpless  Seedling,  &c.,  ripened 
very  early,  for  we  were  gathering  regularly  from 
the  middle  of  May  ;  but  of  midseason  kinds  only 
Marcohal  McMahon  bore  anything  approaching  a 
fair  crop,  while  Eleanor  and  Waterloo  were  some- 
what better  later,  but  Loxford  Hall  Seedling  was 
a  complete  failure  for  the  first  time  in  fifteen 
years.  The  leafage  of  this  excellent  variety  proved 
too  sparse  to  materially  shade  the  berries  from  the 
fierce  sun's  rays;  consequently  they  were  all  burnt 
up,  a  serious  loss  to  us,  as  we  rely  on  it  for  the 
latest  supplies  and  grow  it  extensively.  Respecting 
Strawberry  culture  on  such  extremely  arid,  shal- 
low soil  as  ours,  ray  faith  is  steadily  strengthened 
in  the  annual  or  biennial  system,  viz.,  beds  of  run- 
ners layered  one  year  and  fruited  the  next.  I  find 
many  kinds  do  best  under  this  system,  and  would 
carry  it  out  on  a  much  larger  "scale  but  for  the 
extra  labour  it  entails  at  a  season  when  we  can  ill 
afford  it. 

The  great  heat  appears  to  have  suited  all  fruits 
under  glass  to  a  nicety.  Grapes  coloured  and 
ripened  splendidly,  but  the  later  ones,  notably 
Lady  Downe's,  slightly  shrivelled  somewhat  ear- 
lier than  usual.  Peaches  and  Nectarines  carried 
very  heavy  crops,  fruit  large  in  size  and  superb  in 
cpuility.  It  must  have  been  an  ideal  season  for 
Melons  ;  in  my  experience  I^have  never  had  such 
uniformity  of  high  quality  in  Melons  as  this 
season.  Passiflora  edulis  also  did  well,  the  lus- 
cious fruits  being  still  in  high  favour  and  much 
appreciated.  It  is  certainly  very  refreshing  dur- 
ing hot  weather.  Forced  Strawberries  were  also 
good  in  size,  colour,  and  quality.  Tomatoes  and 
Cucumbers  were  satisfactory,  the  former  cpiite  free 
of  disease.  I  have  a  high  opinion  of  Challenger,  a 
splendid  cropper,  producing  smooth,  deep,  heavy 
fruit  of  excellent  flavour.  I  am  still  conservative 
enough  to  stick  to  two  old  friends,  Horsford's  Pre- 
lude and  Golden  Nugget  ;  both  are  small,  but 
(juite  large  enough  for  eating  raw  and  off  the 
pUmts.  Although  comparatively  small  individually, 
the  crop  is  produced  in  such  clusters,  tliat  I  ques- 
tion if  many  of  the  larger  sorts  would  far  out- 
distance them  for  weight  of  crop  throughout  the 
sea.«on.  Notwithstanding  the  prejudice  many 
have  to  yellow  Tomatoes,  I  think  (iolden  Nugget 
when  fully  ripe  is  eijual  in  flavour  to  any  of  its 
ruddy  relatives.  Yellowy  varieties  have  another 
[loint  in  their  favour,  for  in  cookery  they  flavour 
without  imparting  colour. 

Veget.vbles. 

The  clleets  of  the  prolonged  drought  were  keenly 
felt  by  some  things,  and  in  a  more  or  less  degree 
by  all.  Potatoes  were  a  heavy  crop  of  very  high 
quality,  with  little  or  no  disease,  excepting  a  plot 
of  Myatt's  sijceially  grown  for  dining-room  sup- 
ply. These  when  matured  were  suddenly  at- 
tacked either  by  a  (to  ine)  new  disease,  or  the  old 
one  attacking  in  a  fresh  form,  in  this  wise.  A 
watery  speck  appeared  on  tlie  tuber  similar  to  a 
Potato  slightly  frozen,  and  in  about  twenty-four 
hours  the  whole  surface  of  the  tuber  would  be  a 
ina.ss  of  watery  blisters,  which  quickly  ruined  the 
whole  crop.  With  the  excejition  of  a' few  \'ictors, 
V  hich  were  attacked  in  the  .same  way  after  lifting, 
no  others  suffered.     I  should  bo  glad  if  any  of 


your  correspondents  could  enlighten  me  on  this 
visitation,  and  also  suggest  a  cure.  I  may  add 
that  the  attacked  Myatt's  were  grown  on  much 
richer  ground  than  the  others.  Peas,  taken  alto- 
gether, were  an  un.satisfactory  crop.  Very  early 
and  latest  crops  were  much  the  best,  most  of  the 
midseason  tall-growing  varieties  being  a  failure, 
for  although  sow  n  in  well-[irepared  trenches,  well 
sujjplied  with  diluted  sewage  water,  and  dressed 
occasionally  with  fish  or  some  other  equally  re- 
liable fertiliser,  such  as  Duke  of  Albany,  Charmer, 
and  Criterion  did  not  attain  a  greater  height  than 
2|  feet  to  3t  feet,  and  had  a  rusty,  stunted,  burnt- 
up  appearance.  For  some  reason  the  dwarfer 
varieties  did  mucli  better.  Sutton's  Matchless, 
Autocrat,  Evolution,  Talisman,  Triumph,  Mag- 
nificent, and  Sensation  carried  fair  crops,  practi- 
cally supplying  the  midseason  demand,  while 
Gladiator,  Sturdy,  and  Omega  were  of  equal 
service  later.  Runner  Beans,  in  spite  of  all  pos- 
sible attention,  failed  to  produce  a  tithe  of  the 
normal  crop,  but  the  dwarfs  made  up  the  defi- 
ciency, and  were  wonderfully  productive,  more 
so  than  I  have  previously  seen — abundance  of  fat, 
juicy,  and  brittle  Beans.  The  tropical  heat  evi- 
dently suited  the  Butter  Beans  ;  Mont  d'Or  (the 
only  kind  we  grow)  was  a  marvel  of  ])roductive- 
ness.  Surely  a  season  like  the  past  should  induce 
more  people  to  grow  this  delicious  class  of  Bean. 
Broad  Beans  were  a  good  crop,  but  quickly  over. 
Cauliflowers,  although  well  fed  and  flooded  with 
water  at  frequent  intervals,  were  not  up  to  the 
standard  of  other  years,  lacking  solidity.  I  have 
seldom  seen  Cabbages  mature  so  tiuickly,  and 
never  liad  them  equal  in  mildness  and  flavour — 
<|uite  Marrow  like — as  they  were  last  autumn  and 
winter.  A  break  planted  between  Potato  rows 
immediately  after  earthing  up,  although  on  an 
extraordinary  stony  slope,  grew  and  hearted 
(luickly,  the  shade  of  the  Potato  shaws  having 
no  doubt  been  beneficial.  That  good  old  sort 
Winningstadt  from  that  planting  is  now  of  su- 
perb quality,  and,  as  a  gentleman  remarked  to 
me  the  other  day,  "Brussels  Sprouts  are  not  in 
the  running  with  them  for  flavour."  (ilobe  Arti- 
chokes, an  important  vegetable  here,  threw  some 
fine  heads  early  in  the  season,  but  the  later  crop 
lacked  size  and  was  much  lighter  than  usual. 
Spring-sown  Onions  a  total  failure,  having  fallen 
victims  to  the  grub  almost  as  soon  as  they  germi- 
nated, so  the  ground  was  hoed  over  and  jilanted 
with  ilodel  Broccoli.  Tripolis  poor  and  grubby 
as  compared  with  more  favourable  seasons.  All 
winter  crops  have  done  splendidly.  Celery  is 
crisp  and  solid,  and  as  yet  ^^•e  have  no  signs  of  the 
wholesale  rotting  that  prevails  in  some  places,  but 
I  feared  the  recent  keen  frosts  would  injure  many 
of  them,  as  the  plants  are  sapjiy  and  the  tops 
more  exposed  than  I  like  to  see  them  ;  however, 
a  quantity  lifted  to-day  (Jan.  13)  shows  no  signs  of 
decay.     Passing  now  to  the 

Flower  G.akden, 

our  lawns  were  burnt  up  and  as  brown  as  a 
ploughed  field  the  greater  part  of  the  summer. 
Our  lierbaceous  borders  were  gay  throughout. 
Some  flowers  were  so  evanescent,  that  they  were 
over  before  they  oiiened  properly,  and  others  so 
unseasonable — being  in  bloom  weeks  before  the 
iKjrmal  time — that  one  feared  there  Mould  be  no 
autumn  display  ;  still,  flowers  came  on  in  such 
rapid  and  constant  succession,  that  Se|jtemberand 
October  were  brighter  and  more  gorgeous  than 
usual.  Dahlias  were  a  feature  during  October, 
flowering  more  freely  than  usual,  and  the  lovely 
shades  and  varied  colours  were  more  distinctly 
noticeable  with  shorter  and  cooler  days  than 
earlier  in  the  summer.  Never,  I  think,  have 
Cactus  Dahlias — notably  the  old  Juarezi — been 
seen  to  such  advantage.  The  huge  bushes,  as 
hero  grown,  were  so  thickly  covered  with  bloom 
that  scarcely  a  leaf  could  bo  seen,  an  unusual 
sight  for  this  variety,  as  it  has  a  weakness  for 
hiding  the  blooms  with  the  growths.  This  show 
cimtinued  until  the  last  day  of  October,  when  a 
snap  of  frost  destroyed  Iheui.  1  have  never  seen 
Dahlias  make  such  a  show  al  any  part  of  the  sea- 
.son,  let  alone  so  late.     On  the  walls,  «  hich  form 
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a  background  for  our  main  borders,  Magnolias 
bloomed  magnificently,  and  so  did  Wistaria 
(twice),  Clematis,  Passifloras,  Indigoferas,  Castia 
corymbosa,  Chois3'a  ternata,  Aloysia  citriodora, 
&c.  ;  while  amonuj  Roses  nothing  eciualled  \V. 
Allen  Richardson  for  constant  llowering  and  oven 
beauty.  This  and  all  other  climbing  varieties 
were  really  grand  during  May,  and  continued  to 
bloom  fairly  well  throughout  the  summer.  The 
greater  number  of  the  most  vigorous  climbers 
named  above  are  thinly  draped  and  festooned 
with  Trop^olum  speciosum,  which  blooms  freely 
and  continuouslj',  adding  colour  and  brightness 
to  the  prevailing  greenery  of  most  of  them.  To 
those  who  have  not  already  done  so,  I  should 
suggest  that  this  hardy  climber  be  planted  so 
as  to  run  over  Ivy  on  walls.  It  cannot  be  seen  to 
better  advantage  than  when  thus  grown  ;  a  few 
large  buttresses  here  so  furnished  are  lovely 
pictures. 

Trees  .\nd  StrRUES. 

The  flowering  varieties  bloomed  \vell,  but  the 
sun  and  the  drought  shrivelled  up  the  flowers 
almost  before  they  expanded.  The  effects  of  the 
season  on  Rhododendrons  and  a  few  Azaleas  are 
peculiar,  for  great  numbei-s  of  them  completed 
their  growths  and  ripened  up  their  buds  so  quickly 
and  early,  that  with  moister  air  they  again 
flowered  freely  during  the  autumn  until  cut  by 
frost.  Happily,  the  greatest  sinner  in  this  respect 
is  R.  ponticum,  so  that  this  autumn  bloom  will 
not  materially  aft'ect  the  next  spring  blooming.  I 
must  record  an  instance  of  a  variety  of  Rhodo- 
dendron—sujiposed  to  be  Cunningham's  White — 
that  was  in  iidl  bloom  last  February,  again  in 
September,  and  again  blooming  in  charming  jjro- 
fusion  in  December,  thus  carrying  three  distinct 
crops  of  blooms  in  one  year.  We  have  but  three 
bushes  of  this  kind,  but  could  cut  basketfuls  of 
perfect  trusses,  clean  and  of  most  delicate  pinky 
white  colour  at  Christmas,  proving  exceptionally 
useful.  H.P.  Roses  were,  I  might  say,  a  failure, 
thin,  poor  blooms,  and  not  until  late  did  the  Teas 
and  Noisettes  give  a  satisfactory  display.  They 
were  splendid  the  last  four  months  of  the  year. 
Both  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Teas  had  rough 
usage  during  the  preceding  winter,  for  they  were 
lifted  in  November,  laid  iii  by  the  heels  on  the 
grass  alongside  the  beds  and  had  to  remain  there, 
owing  to  unfavourable  planting  weather,  until  the 
middle  of  March,  so  some  allowance  must  be  made 
for  this.  The  autumnal  tints  in  this  district  were, 
perhaps,  less  bright  and  vivid  than  is  the  case 
some  years— lessof  them  together,  but  lastingmuch 
longer.  This  may  be  accounted  for  owing  to  im- 
munity from  frost,  for  late-formed  leaves  were  not 
sufficiently  ripened  to  drop  without  receiving 
some  such  check.  In  the  grounds  the  tints  of 
some  choice  things  were  lovely  ;  one  sees  such 
but  once  in  a  decade  or  so.  J.  R. 
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TOMATOES. 

I  WAS  much  interested  iu  the  article  on  tliis 
suljject  by  W.  Iggulden  on  p.  118.  None  of 
the  largo  establishments  in  the  Channel  Islands 
from  which  the  bulk  of  the  supply  of  Tomatoes 
is  sent  to  tlie  various  largo  centres  in  England 
are,  as  far  a.s  I  know,  unheated.  On  the  con- 
traiy,  all  that  I  have  visited  have  a  tolerable 
amount  of  piping  in  them.  The  great  draw- 
back to  these  large  houses  is  tlie  small  amount 
of  ventilation  tliat  is  afTorded  thiun,  and  the 
want  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  their  builders 
as  to  the  requirements  of  the  plants  to  bo 
grown  in  them.  There  are  lots  of  these 
houses  that  range  from  500  feet  to  000  feet 
long  and  about  40  feet  wide.  These  being  sjian- 
roofed  and  running  from  east  to  west,  tjie  heat 
in  them  in  the  middle  of  the  day  is  very  great. 
Take,  fur  example,  a  house  40  feet  wide  that 
lias  a  tolerable  pitch  ;  the  rafters  would  not  bo 


less  than  25  feet  long  each ;  what  power  the  sun 
must  have  on  such  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 
The  ventilators  on  these  houses  usually  lift 
with  a  lever  and  are  about  3  feet  deep,  thus 
allowing  of  an  opening  of  about  2  feet,  or  of 
one  iu  eleven  of  roof-glass.  The  ventilators  at 
the  bottom  on  either  side  are  usually  from  2 
feet  to  3  feet  in  height.  Such  houses  have 
usually  eight  rows  of  pipes,  four  on  each  side  of 
the  centre  path,  but  these  are  not  all  heated 
from  one  boiler.  The  pipes  are  placed  iu  single 
row,s  about  4  feet  apart,  so  that  the  heat  ascends 
more  regularly,  but  the  first  row  being  so  far 
away  from  the  front  does  not  have  the  same  effect 
as  it  would  do  if  placed  closer.  It  is  usually 
tliought  that  the  temperature  in  the  Channel 
Islands  is  higher  than  in  England,  but  as  far 
as  my  experience  goes  this  is  not  so  in  the 
summer,  for  the  heat  is  moderated  by  the  sea 
breezes,  so  that  there  is  not  much  dift'erence. 
The  weather  in  winter  is,  however,  much 
milder ;  the  spring  is,  therefore,  more  forward, 
so  that  less  fire-heat  is  needed  to  keep  up  the 
required  temperature.  The  reason  that  the 
Cladisporium  flavum  is  not  so  prevalent  in 
Guernsey  now  as  it  was  a  few  years  ago  is  that 
the  cultivators  understand  their  business  better, 
some  of  the  larger  growers  having  for  a  time 
given  up  growing  Tomatoes,  leaving  it  to  those 
who  have  fresh  ground  on  which  to  try  their 
skill.  In  some  places  where  houses  are  put  up 
there  are  only  a  few  inches  of  soil  before  you 
reach  the  solid  granite  rock,  and  as  manure  is 
so  expensive,  but  little  of  it  is  used ;  iu  fact,  in 
many  cases  it  cannot  be  bought  ;  therefore  the 
thin  layer  of  soU  was  soon  exhausted,  so  that 
growth  became  less  robust,  and  disease  followed. 
To  aggravate  the  matter  large  quantities  of 
water  were  given  with  a  view  to  promote 
growth,  and  air  was  left  on  night  and  day,  but 
all  to  no  purpose  ;  the  Tomatoes  still  failed  to 
make  progress,  so  that  their  cultivation  was 
for  a  time  discarded.  French  Beans  were  tried 
with  a  view  to  recoupmg  some  of  the  outlay  or 
making  a  profit,  but  the  same  results  followed. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  houses  on  the 
side  of  a  rock  with  scarcely  enough  earth  to  cover 
it,  yet  crops  have  been  taken  out  of  such  houses 
that  have  well  paid  the  cultivator.  On  ques- 
tioning the  owner,  ho  would  tell  you  that  for 
such  poverty-stricken  ground  he  liad  paid 
at  the  rate  of  £100  an  acre,  and  iu  some 
cases  much  more.  When  walking  along  the 
road  one  morning  a  few  summers  ago  towards 
Cobo  Bay,  long  before  people,  as  a  rule,  are 
astir,  I  saw  a  man  at  work  on  a  small  plot  of 
ground,  and  got  into  conversation  witli  him. 
He  informed  me  that  he  had  just  purchased  the 
plot  of  land,  and  was  going  to  put  up  some 
"  vineries,''  as  he  called  them.  He  said  it 
was  only  those  wdio  do  the  work  themselves 
that  are  able  to  make  such  things  pay.  He  was 
a  mason  by  trade,  and  was  going  to  do  the 
building  liimself,  and  true  enough  lie  did  ;  for 
when  I  was  that  way  about  twelve  months  after, 
the  houses  were  all  finished,  and  there  was  one 
of  the  finest  crops  of  Tomatoes  in  some  of  them 
any  man  ever  saw.  There  was  a  neat  dwelling 
house  in  one  corner  of  the  plot,  and  everything 
looked  as  though  it  belonged  to  a  man  in 
thriving  circumstances.  I  again  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  owner,  and  found  him  in 
the  liest  of  spirits.  Ho  had  done  very  well, 
he  said,  with  his  first  crop  of  Tomatoes  that 
had  been  grown  in  the  other  liouses  ;  those 
I  saw  Avere  a  later  lot,  but  still,  ho  says, 
they  pay  me,  it  being  thou  early  in 
.\ugust.  Mentioning  .some  large  establish- 
ments that  were  not  paying,  he  said  the  pro- 
)irietors  do  not  work  themselves  .as  I  do.  One 
large  concern  whose  glass   structures  cost  up- 


wards of  i;20,000  did  not  for  a  long  time  pay  a 
dividend,  though  the  turnover  was  veiy  gi-eat. 
It  must  therefore  not  be  thought  that  because 
there  is  such  an  enormous  (juantity  of  fruit  sent 
from  Guernsey  all  the  concerns  are  jiaying  ;  far 
from  it  ;  only  those  who  understand  their  busi- 
ness and  persevere  arc  able  to  ^'et  a  return  for 
their  outlay.  The  island  is  for  the  most  part  a 
granite  rock  ;  here  and  there  where  it  has  been 
cxdtivated,  the  thin  covering  of  soil  is  so  pro- 
ductive that  the  inhabitants  make  a  good  living. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  a  thrifty  race,  who 
know  full  well  how  to  turn  to  the  best  account 
the  resources  placed  within  their  reach.  Much 
of  the  ground  has  been  manured  by  the  sea- 
weed that  is  washed  up  by  the  tide.  This  is  no 
easy  ta.sk,  for  the  coast  is  rocky  and  dangerous, 
strong  currents  running  in  various  directions. 
This  manure  is  much  used  for  growing  Potatoes, 
for  having  so  much  salt  in  it  the  tubers  produced 
thereby  are  of  good  flavour.  It  would  doubtless 
be  a  great  advantage  to  some  of  the  English 
gi-owers  to  take  a  pattern  by  these  thrifty  people. 
Not  that  they  possess  a  gTeater  knowledge  of 
the  cultivation  of  the  Tomato,  but  they 
persevere  with  that  undaunted  courage  which 
none  but  those  who  have  a  strict  determination 
to  succeed  could  ever  accomplish.  The  land 
system,  too,  has  much  to  do  with  so  many  small 
holdings.  There  the  occupier  for  the  most  part 
is  the  owner,  which  gives  him  a  great  advan- 
tage. He  is  neither  fettered  nor  bothered  with 
whims  of  unscrupulous  agents,  nor  is  he  afraid  of 
having  his  rent  i-aised  through  his  owni  improve- 
ments. He  may  rest  assured  that  what  he  sows 
that  also  shall  he  reap,  and  by  steadily  ]ilod- 
ding  on  he  will  in  time  overcome  his  first  difli- 
culties.  I  was  on  the  wharf  at  St.  Peter's  Port 
one  morning  when  upwards  of  7000  packages  of 
fruit  left  by  boat  for  the  various  large  towns  in 
England.  'This  will  give  an  idea  as  to  the  extent 
market  gardening  is  carried  on  in  Guernsey. 

H.  C.  P. 


■  Fresh-cut  turf  for  soiling  Mushroom  beds. 

— When  soiling  our  first  Mushroom  bed  last 
October  I  decided  to  use  freshly-cut  tui-ves, 
instead  of  soil  in  the  usual  way,  for  a  portion  of 
the  bed.  The  turves  were  cut  in  pieces,  2  feet  by 
1  foot  and  about  2  inches  in  thickness,  from 
pasture  land  where  the  soil  is  of  a  stiff  loamy 
nature.  I  laid  them  on  the  surface  of  the  bed 
after  spawning.  Grass  side  downwards,  and 
sprinkled  a  bit  of  fine  soil  into  the  joints  of  the 
turves,  beating  all  >vell  down  with  a  spade  as  for 
soiling  in  the  ordinary  way.  In  all  other  respects 
the  bed  was  treated  alike.  The  JIushrooms  were 
a  week  longer  in  showing  on  the  portion  covered 
with  turves.  The  portion  soiled  in  the  usual  way 
has  been  cleared  out  as  exhausted  over  a  month, 
but  the  part  soiled  with  turves  still  continucs^to 
produce  fine  Mushrooms. — H.  J.  C,  (h-iiiifloii. 

Potato  ftuality  and  Quantity. —The  great 
merit  of  this  \ery  oddly-named  Potato  is  found 
iu  the  true  round  "Regent-like  form  of  the  tubers, 
their  remarkable  even  size  when  fully  grown,  and 
their  quality  when  cooked.  Being  also  a  good 
cropper,  its  appellation  is  justified.  A  great  merit 
of  Potatoes  of  this  descrii)tion  also  is  that,  because 
of  their  form,  they  are  not  affected  by  elongation 
or  growing  out  in  the  same  way  that  numerous 
long-tubercd  forms  are.  Such  fine  main-crop, 
rough,  round-tubered  varieties  as  Her  Majesty, 
Jeanie  Deans,  Renown,  Windsor  Castle,  Ac,  all 
h.ave  that  excellent  feature  of  retaining  form  during 
adverse  seasons.  Always  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance, it  is  specially  so  when  grown  for  market, 
and  in  hot,  dry  seasons  like  that  of  last  year.  All 
these  sorts  are  fine  main-crop  varieties  and  want 
,anq)le  room. — A.  I). 

Potato  manures.  —  (iross  animal  manures 
never  are  the  best  for  the.  manuring  of  I'otatoes, 
because,   being  so  highly  nitrogenous,  they  pro- 
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mote  gross,  sappy  growth  and  soft  watery  tubers, 
rendering  all  parts  readily  susceptible  to  the 
attacks  of  disease.  Nitrogen,  whether  found  in 
.animal  manures  or  in  the  form  of  nitrate  of  soda, 
is  required  by  Potatoes  only  in  very  moderate 
quantities,  whilst  the  best  dressing  is  found  in 
one  jiart  kainit  to  two  parts  of  superphosphate 
of  bine.  These  properly  mixed  and  ajiplied  when 
the  sets  are  planted  in  furrows  or  deep  broad 
drills,  at  the  rate  of  about  4  cwt.  per  acre  or  8 
lbs.  per  rod,  are  always  productive  of  fully  one- 
third  additional  tuber  increase.  Nitrate  of  soda, 
if  applied, {should  be  in  the  proportion  of  one-tliird 
of  the  rest,  and  be  dressed  amongst  the  rows  just 
before  'the  breadths  are  flat-hoed  after  the  tops 
are  well  through.— A.  D. 


SEAKALE  LILY  WHITE. 
I  HAVE  had  no  experience  with  very  old  roots  of 
this  vahiable  form  of  Seakale,  as  I  lift  nearly  all 
the  stock  for  forcing  instead  of  forcing  outdoors. 
For  the  latest  supplies,  however,  I  have  about  200 
crowns  Mhich  were  jilanted  in  1S02,  and  tlie?e 
were  covered  and  cut  from  last  j-ear  and  I  did  not 
lose  a  crown  either  after  or  before  cutting,  and 
now  the  crowns  look  jjcrfect,  so  that  I  anticipate 
good  results  again.  This  variety  must  be  more 
delicate  in  some  way  than  the  "common  purple 
kind  when  grown  in  some  soils,  as  others  wrote  of 
losses  last  year,  but  I  am  sure  that  the  cause  of 
such  losses  is  not  frost,  as  we  register  here  a 
lower  temperature  during  severe  frosts  than  is 
registered  in  most  parts  of  England  and  certainly 
lower  than  in  places  from  ^\'hich  complaints  have 
come.  I  have  had  no  losses  during  a  four  years' 
trial.  This  year  I  am  growing  about  700  of  this 
variety  alone,  most  of  the  stock,  as  I  said  before, 
being  lifted  for  forcing,  and  I  find  the  thongs 
equal  in  e\-ery  way  for  propagating  to  those  of 
the  purjile  kind  from  plants  of  the  same  age.  I 
am  sorry  I  cannot  help  "J.  R."  any  further"  than 
by  saying  that  the  losses  are  not  caused  by  frost, 
but  I  may  add  that  I  grow  my  plants  on  the 
heaviest  jiart  of  a  garden  in  which  the  soil  is 
naturally  light  and  sandy.  Possibly  the  plants 
cannot  stand  a  heavy  soil  or  a  soil  deficient  in 
sand,  sandy  p.arts  of  the  seashore  being  the 
natural  habitat  of  Seakale.  Perhaps  if  the  river 
sand  used  by  "  J.  R."  for  blanching  were  freed 
from  mud  and  dug  into  the  bed  after  use, 
the  soil  might  then  be  improved  and  losses 
lessened  ;  but  this,  of  course,  is  only  a  surmise, 
a^  your  correspondent  does  not  tell  us  the  nature 
of  his  soil.  There  is  just  one  other  point  I  should 
like  to  mention,  which  is,  that  the  old  purple 
kind  should  not  be  wholly  discarded,  even  where 
the  other  succeeds  well,  as  I  find  that  the  purple 
is  the  first  to  start  away  when  forced,  and  is 
fit  for  cutting  days  before  the  Lily  White  forced 
in  the  .s.ame  bed.  For  early  use  the  purple,  I  find, 
IS  still  the  best.  j.  c.  Tallack. 


PARSNIPS. 
Tins  wliolesomeand  nutritious  vegetable  is  not 
always  so  well  grown  or  so  well  cooked  as  it  de- 
serves to  be.  Parsnips  are  rather  a  difficult  crop 
to  grow  well  in  cold  clayey  soils,  while  in  free 
working  ground  there  is  no  trouble  attached 
to  their  cultivation.  I  have  sown  the  seed  as 
early  as  January  witli  good  results,  and  have  de- 
ferred putting  it  into  the  ground  till  June  with 
eiiual  success,  but  on  two  classes  of  soil.  If  grown 
on  a  good  sandy  loam  the  roots  attain  maturity  in 
much  less  time  and  keep  sounder  than  when 
grown  on  a  cold  clay.  If  the  latter  kind  has  to 
be  dealt  with,  it  should  be  dug  up  roughly  in  the 
autumn  and  allowed  to  remain  in  that  state  till 
the  March  winds  have  rendered  it  workable,  but  it 
must  be  broken  down  before  it  gets  too  dry, 
otherwise  there  will  be  much  didiculty  in  render- 
ing it  fine  enougli  for  the  reecjitiunof  the  .seed. 
All  lumps  must  be  bi-oken  to  the  depth  of  at  least 
a  foot,  as  any  impotlinient  in  the  way  of  the  roots 
woulfl  .^•lusc  them  to  become  forked,  and  therefore 
of  but  little  use.     On  such  ground  it  will  bo  ne- 


cessary to  make  two  or  even  three  sowings  if  a 
supply  has  to  be  maintained  till  late  in  the  spring, 
as  the  roots  when  grown  on  such  ground  are  very 
liable  to  sufl'er  from  the  effects  of  rust,  the  earl}' 
sowings  being  more  subject  to  the  attacks  of  this 
than  the  late  ones  ;  only  sutficient  of  the  former 
should  be  made  to  supply  roots  for  lifting  while 
young.  The  end  of  February  or  early  in  March 
is  usually  soon  enough  for  the  first  sowing,  a 
second  lot  being  put  in  towards  the  latter  end  of 
April  and  a  third  in  May.  The  last  sowing  ought 
to  be  left  in  the  ground  all  the  winter,  as  by 
covering  with  rough  litter  to  exclude  frost,  the 
roots  can  be  taken  up  as  wanted,  being  much  more 
tender  and  crisp  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the  soil 
than  if  lifted  and  stored.  On  light  soils  the  seed 
may  be  sown  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit 
in  February,  and  one,  or  at  the  most  two  sowings 
will  be  sutficient  for  the  requirements  of  most 
establishments.  The  ground  should  not  be 
manured  for  Parsnips  unless  it  be  put  on  early  in 
the  autumn,  so  that  there  may  be  time  for  it  to 
become  thoroughly  decomposed  before  sowing,  as 
this  has  a  tendency  to  cause  the  roots  to  become 
forked. 

The  seed  is  best  sown  in  shallow  drills  about 
18  inches  apart,  and  when  the  plants  are  large 
enough  to  handle,  they  should  be  thinned  to 
prevent  them  from  becoming  drawn.  If  large 
roots  are  desired,  plenty  of  room  must  be  allowed 
between  them  so  at  the  final  thinning  they  should 
stand  at  least  1  foot  from  each  otiier  in  the  row. 
On  shallow  soil  the  seed  may  be  sown  on  ridges, 
so  as  to  give  a  greater  dejitli  of  earth  for  the  roots 
to  grow  in.  If  sown  in  this  way,  be  careful  not 
to  defer  the  work  till  late  in  the  season,  as  the 
seed  does  not  germinate  so  freely  if  sown  on  the 
ridge  owing  to  the  soil  becoming  dry  to  a  greater 
depth.  If  very  large  roots  are  desired,  and  these 
have  to  be  grown  on  stiff,  clayey  ground,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  make  holes  with  a  bar  about 
3  inches  in  diameter,  filling  these  with  light,  rich 
soil  that  has  been  passed  through  a  sieve.  The 
holes  should  be  made  15  inches  ap.art  in  the  row, 
allowing  18  inches  between  the  rows.  After  fill- 
ing with  the  fresh  mould  give  a,  gentle  watering 
so  as  to  settle  the  soil,  otherwise  when  it  sinks, 
the  seed  will  be  at  too  great  a  depth  below  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  ground  for  the  well-being 
of  the  plants.  H.  C.  1". 


ROTATION  OF  VEGETABLE  CROPS. 

I  CAN  quite  agree  with  "  E.  M."  when  he  says  that 
it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  adhere  to  strict 
rotation  in  cropping  a  vegetable  garden.  Diffi- 
culties often  present  themselves  in  endeavouring 
to  carry  out  this  rule  strictly,  especially  in  small 
gardens  having  a  heavy  demand  to  meet,  and  I 
have  long  since  proved  that,  so  far  at  least  as 
regards  the  Brassica  family.  Beans  and  Potatoes, 
there  is  no  need  for  anxiety.  Unless  very  great 
care  is  taken  in  digging  up  the  roots  of  Sea- 
kale, it  is  impossible  to  free  the  ground  of 
them.  If  the  ground  is  manured  each  sea- 
son, it  might  occupy  the  same  place  for 
several  successive  years.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  Broccoli.  If  the  soil  is  in  any  sense  rich  or 
quite  fresh  to  this  crop,  there  is  a  great  tendenc}' 
to  over-luxuriance,  and  with  the  first  spell  of  cold 
wintry  weatlier  the  plants  collapse  to  a  very  serious 
extent.  I  have  amiile  proof  of  this  at  the  present 
time.  An  old  Strawberry  quarter  was  planted 
with  Broccoli,  which  grew  very  luxuriantly,  but 
is  a  sorry  picture  since  the  late  severe  frost.  The 
soil  was  by  no  means  rich  ;  indeed,  it  was  quite 
the  opposite.  This  suggested  that  the  ground 
would,  in  its  firm  state,  be  well  suited  to  the 
Broccoli  crop  that  followed,  but  unfortunately 
this  has  jnoved  not  to  be  the  case.  True,  the 
severe  frosts  without  any  jirotcction  from  snow 
were  very  trying.  The  Broccoli  which  stood  best 
is  on  ground  which  has  borne  similar  crops  three 
or  four  years  without  dec])  digging  or  manuring. 
I  have  known  runner  Beans  to  be  planted  succes. 
sively  for  years  on  the  same  ground,  and  with 
very  good  results,  but  oxcc])t  in  extreme  cases 
there  is  no  need  for  such  a  course,  because  Spinach, 


Brussels  Sprouts,  or  Broccoli  ground  can  be  so 
con\-eniently  set  apart  for  these  without  any  need 
for  repetition.  In  some  gardens  Potatoes  are  of 
indifferent  quality  when  they  form  a  change  to 
other  crops,  and  to  obviate  this,  some  growers 
find  it  the  better  plan  to  set  apart  a  portion  of 
ground  absolutely  for  Potato  culture.  There  is,  I 
think,  no  doubt  that  there  is  too  much  manure 
and  too  little  lime  used  in  many  gardens,  especially 
for  the  successful  growth  of  Potatoes  and  Broc- 
coli. The  absence  of  lime  is  not  always  the 
gardener's  fault,  because  the  expenditure  allowed 
does  not  in  many  cases  provide  a  margin  suffi- 
cient for  an  outlay  on  quantities  calculated  to  do 
the  necessary  good  as  a  corrective  to  land  fully 
stored  with  humus. — W.  Struc.nell. 

If    "E.   M"   will    kindl}'   again   read    the 

remarks  that  I  made  on  page  77,  he  will  there 
find  that  I  said  "  if  one  kind  of  vegetable  crop  was 
grown  on  the  same  ground  for  several  years  in 
succession,  it  had  a  tendency  to  exhaust  the  soil." 
I  did  not  say  that  this  could  not  be  done,  far  from 
it,  for  I  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  grow  the 
same  kind  of  crop  for  an  unlimited  number  of 
3'ears.  This,  howe\-er,  is  not  good  gardening, 
but  the  contrary,  for  whereas  one  class  of  vege- 
table takes  up  one  kind  of  food,  another  that 
which  is  different.  Let  us  take  the  Biassica;  to 
which  "  E.  M."  refers,  and  see  what  they  are 
composed  of;  we  shall  then  understand  how  to 
cultivate  for  them.  They  for  the  most  part  take 
up  potash,  lime,  ]ihospliates  .and  sulphuric  acid, 
so  that  tliese  must  be  supplied  in  some  form, 
otherwise  it  is  evident  the  plants  would  not  sub- 
sist. If  by  a  change  of  crop  some  of  these  can  be 
liberated  from  the  soil  through  the  action  of  the 
weather,  or  by  the  dilTerence  in  cultivation  so  that 
the  supply  will  be  there  again  when  next  re- 
quired, it  is  certain  that  this  must  be  a  saving. 
All  are  not  able  to  commaml  an  unlimited 
supply  of  farmyard  manure  like  "  E.  M."  A 
garden  is  known  to  me  that  has  not  had  any  of 
that  commodity  for  at  least  fourteen  years,  yet 
two  or  three  crops  of  the  finest  vegetables  are 
taken  from  the  ground  each  season.  This  is  done 
by  a  judicious  changing  of  crops. — H.  C.  P. 


Garden  Flora. 

PLATE   950. 

THE  EED  WATER  LILY. 

(with  a  coloured  plate  op  ky.mi'h.ea 
laydekeri  rosea.*) 
Many  of  us  have  heard  very  much  of  red 
and  pink  Water  Lilies  for  years  past,  but, 
owing  to  tlieir  feeLlo  constitution  or  to  over- 
drawn descriptions,  very  few  of  us  liave  had 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  often  ;  so  that  it 
was  with  no  very  great  hojio  that  we  planted 
the  red  Water  Lily  (hercwitli  ligurod)  only 
in  the  spring  of  last  year.  It  was  no  dis- 
appointment, however.  It  had  not  been  many 
weeks  in  the  water  before  it  began  to  grow, 
and,  better  still,  show  bright  and  pretty 
flowers  that  we  could  see,  not  only  from  tho 
water-side,  but  sometimes  even  a  long  way 
off.  They  are  very  cheery  and  pretty  in 
colour,  but  difficult  to  show  accuratelj',  as  the 
colour  varies  a  good  deal  acconling  to  weather 
and  their  age.  Tho  petals  of  the  flower  are 
pointed,  which  gives  it  rather  a  starry  look 
quite  distinct  from  most  Water  Lilies  im  this 
as  well  as  in  colour.  Wo  owe  this  Lily  to 
tho  benefactor  wo  have  lately  had  so  much  to 
tell  of,  M.  Latour-Marliac,  who  has  told   us 

*  IJniwn  for  'I'm:  (IauI'K.v  hy  A.  V.  lliijwaril  in 
open  wider  ut  Gravetye,  Simsex,  dttuher  id,  18U3. 
Lithogiiipbed  aud  printed  bj  Umlluume  Boverejns. 
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the  story  of  its  origin  in  an  article  he  contri- 
buted to  The  C.aruen  of  December  23,  1893. 
The  followinfj  account  of  his  garden  may  be 
fittingly  given  here  : — 

The  garden  of  Monsieur  B.  Latour-Marliac 
at  Temple-sur-Lot  is  situated  in  the  very  heart 
of  tliat  district  wliich  is  celebrated  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  excellent  Prunes  named  Robe  de 
Sergent  or  d'Agen,  which  form  a  very  widely- 
known  article  of  commerce.  The  grounds  are 
tlivided  into  two  sections  or  compartments,  one 
which  is  of  an  essentially  farm-like  character, 
includes  an  area  of  about  C2  acres,  and  is 
l>lanted  mostly  with  Plum  trees,  Vines,  and  the 
Japanese  Kaki  (Diospyros),  the  la.st  having  been 
recently  imptirted  and  destined  soon  to  have  as 
companions  a  large  number  of  Lacquer  trees 
(Rhus  vernicifera)  from  the  same  country. 
The  other  section  of  the  grounds,  which  is  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  horticulture,  comprises 
about  2i  acres,  laid  out  in  numerous  sub-divi- 
sions. In  it  are  grown  and  propagated  Bam- 
boos, Lacquer  trees,  and  all  kinds  of  aquatic 
plants,  more  especially  Nymph;eas.  The  collec- 
tion of  Baudjoos,  most  of  which  have  been  im- 
jiorted  from  their  native  homes  by  M.  B. 
Latour-Marliac,  comprises  about  fifty  species 
and  varieties.  Of  all  the  kinds  of  plants  which 
are  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  globe  there 
is,  jierhaps,  not  one  which  is  serviceable  in  so 
many  dillereut  ways  as  the  Bamboo,  and  the 
people  of  the  far-oti'  East  excel  in  their  modes 
of  utilising  it.  When  to  their  useful  economic 
qualities  is  added  the  ornamental  character  of 
their  graceful  stems  and  evergreen  foliage,  it 
nnist  be  confessed  that  these  giant  Grasses, 
which  in  our  southern  districts  attain  a  height 
of  from  nearly  40  feet  to  58  feet,  well  deserve 
the  notice  of  our  jilanters.  The  Lacquer 
Tree  (Rhus  vernicifera),  a  native  of  China  and 
Jajian,  is  equally  deserving  of  the  attention  vi 
cultivators.  It  is  very  hardy  in  all  parts  of 
France,  and  attains  a  height  of  nearly  40  feet. 
This  is  the  tree  which  yields  that  lacquer 
\arnish  of  superb  and  almost  imperishable 
lustre,  which  up  to  the  present  continues  to  be 
a  monopoly  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese, 
all  the  clever  European  imitations  of  it  being 
very  much  inferior.  Henceforward,  however, 
France,  who,  by  the  creative  energies  of  her 
genius,  stands  foremost  amongst  the  nations  in 
the  production  of  articles  of  taste  and  fancy, 
will  certainly  can-y  the  manufacture  of  lacquered 
wares  to  its  utmost  extent  when  her  own  soil 
shall  furnish  her  with  the  valuable  ingredient 
which  has  hitherto  Ijeen  wanting  to  her.  The 
Laccjuer  Tree  is  also  valuable  as  an  ornamental 
subject  as  well  as  for  its  alnuidaut  yield  uf 
seeds,  from  which  is  extracted  a  wax  that  i.s 
very  much  esteemed. 

Notwithstanding  the  importance  of  the  fore- 
going specialities,  enhanced  by  the  presence  of  a 
a  crowd  of  other  plants,  hardy  and  hothouse, 
the  chief  interest  of  M.  B.  Latour-Marliac's 
garden  is  centred  in  his  extensive  collec- 
tion of  aquatic  plants,  amongst  which  the 
Nymphseacea;  occupy  the  first  place.  Mons. 
Latour-Marliac's  success  in  hybridising  the 
Njnnplueas  is  a  matter  of  universal  notoriety, 
and  he  is  justly  regarded  as  the  initiating  author 
of  this  new  branch  of  horticulture  so  fascinat- 
ing in  itself  and  which  has  so  speedily  become 
fashionable.  The  remembrance  of  tlie  charmin" 
series  of  hybrid  Nymphreas  exhibited  by  him  in 
1889  has  not  yet  perished.  Spread  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  little  river  of  the  Trocadero,  for  six 
months  they  rivalled  in  sjileiidour  all  the  lioial 
wonders  that  were  collected  together  ut  the 
Universal  Exhibition.  They  brought  M.  Latour- 
Marliac  a  first  prize,  and,  coming  into  great  de- 


mand from  their  very  first  appearance  in  public, 
they  have  made  the  principal  amateurs  and 
horticulturists  of  both  hemispheres  clients  and 
customers  of  the  establishment  at  Temple-sur- 
Lot,  the  creation  of  which  scarcely  dates  back 
to  ten  years  ago.  The  splendid  success  achieved 
at  the  LTniversal  Exhibition  determined  1\I. 
Latour-Marliac  to  transform  his  experimental 
garden  into  a  commercial  establishment.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  Nature  has  gener- 
ously assisted  his  plans  by  placing  at  his  disposal 
a  great  number  of  very  copious  springs  of  water, 
of  which  there  are  around  his  residence  no 
fewer  than  thirty  within  a  circuit  of  1000 
metres,  more  or  less.  The  aquatics  are  mostly 
grown  in  a  pretty  stream,  the  margins  of 
which  are  planted  with  Bamboos  and  various 
forest  trees,  forming  a  delightfid  gi'ove.  On 
this  charming  site  numerous  basins  and  acjua- 
riums  of  various  forms  have  been  constructed, 
and  these  are  surrounded  with  a  thousand  tubs 
and  other  jjlant-holders,  the  whole  being  fed,  as 
reipiired,  from  the  springs  which  issue  on  every 
side,  and  of  which  the  three  principal  ones 
supply  on  an  average  more  than  25,000  gallons 
of  water  daily. 

Here  are  grown  the  mo.st  worthy  repre- 
sentatives of  the  flora  of  the  waters,  the 
elite  of  the  superb  Nelumbiunis,  and  those 
new  hardy  hybrid  Nymphieas  with  flowers  of 
charming  colours,  which  are  only  awaiting  the 
signal  for  their  dispersion  to  all  parts  of  the 
wcjrld,  to  be  followed  in  their  tiu'n  by  other 
generations  still  more  splendid.  Of  them  1 
may  mention  the  superb  N.  Laydekeri  rosea, 
with  flowers  of  a  very  bright  cariuine-pink  ; 
N.  rubra  punctata  ;  and  N.  flammea,  of  a  deep 
amaranth  tint,  the  latest  acquisitions  of  the 
raiser,  admired  by  all  who  can  ajipreciate  them, 
and  now  just  reaily  to  be  sent  out. 

In  this  brief  sketch,  mention  of  a  very 
attractive  mode  of  growing  some  kinds  of 
Nymphffias  must  not  be  omitted.  This  was 
initiated  by  M.  Latour-Marliac  for  several 
intertropical  sjiecies,  such  as  N.  zanzibarensis, 
N.  z.  rosea,  N.  z.  azurea,  N.  ccerulea,  N. 
scutifolia,  N.  stellata,  (fee.  The  basin  which 
these  occupy  is  IG  metres  in  length.  In  the 
mouth  of  October  water  is  introduced  into  it 
from  an  unfailing  source  and  at  a  constant 
temperature  of  G0°  Fahr.  It  is  also  covered 
with  glazed  lights  to  shield  the  buds  from 
Cfuitact  with  the  external  air,  and  under  these 
simple  conditions  these  tender  species  flower 
throughout  the  winter,  and  with  perfect  im- 
punity from  frost  outside.  Towards  the  end  of 
April  the  glazed  lights  are  removed  and  the 
water  supply  is  changed,  so  that  the  contents 
of  the  basin  are  brought  to  the  same  tempera- 
ture as  that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere, 
after  which  these  Nymphaias  commence  their 
luxuriant  suunner  growth. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  we  had  m  The 

Garden  a  portrait  of  a  glorious  new  harily 
Water  Lily,  almost  rivalling  in  size  and  delicate 
tints  the  Victoria  regia.  To-day  we  have  a 
picture  of  another  with  glowing  tints  that 
could  scarcely  l)e  surpassed  among  the  m:uiy 
lovely  Water  Lilies  of  tropiical  waters.  Then 
wo  read  in  M.  Latour-Marliac's  own  words  that 
these  are  but  two  of  a  legion  of  beautiful  kinds 
having  orange,  vermilion,  gold,  pink,  red,  and 
other  shades  of  colour.  What  a  mine  of  floral 
wealth  M.  Marliac  has  opened,  and  all  this 
marvellous  beauty  for  our  open-air  gardens. 
That  M.  Marliac  has  not  exhausted  his  re- 
sources is  evident  from  the  fact  that  he  makes 
no  alhision  to  Ijlue  and  purple  Nymplueas  in 
his  paper,  yet  these  seemed  to  me  more  con- 
spicuous and  more  reuuirkable  than  any  I  saw  in 
the  best   collections  I  visited  in  America  last 


summer.  These  had  been  derived  from  the 
Zanzibar  Water  Lily  (N.  zanzibarensis),  the 
finest  by  far  of  the  blues,  and,  jierhaps,  the 
finest  of  all  tropical  species.  This  is,  of  course, 
not  hardy,  though  in  the  States  it  flourishes  and 
flowers  in  the  open  in  summer.  One  variety  has 
a  much  smaller  flower,  less  blue,  but  more 
[lurple,  and  is  known  as  N .  zanzibarensis  rosea. 
Another,  N.  zanzibarensis  azurea,  h;is  flowers 
which,  though  smaller  than  those  of  the  type, 
are  more  blue  than  in  the  variety  rosea.  These 
two  I  saw  at  various  places  growing  with  M. 
Marliac's  hybrids,  and  they  were  specially  fine 
at  Lincoln  and  \\'ashington  Parks,  Chicago,  at 
Central  Park,  New  York,  and  at  Mr.  Graves' 
garden  at  Orange,  New  Jersey,  where  the 
gardener,  Mr.  Robert  Grey,  makes  a  speciality 
of  Nymphiea  crossing.  I  saw  this  last  col- 
lection on  a  sujiny  morning  in  July,  and  in  an 
open-air  water  basin  there  was  a  crowd  of  Water 
Lilies  of  all  colours,  yellow,  white,  pink,  blue, 
and  purple — a  sight  I  had  never  before  seen 
out  of  doors.  Indeed,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
parks  and  gardens  I  saw  in  America  that  im- 
pressed me  so  much  as  the  Water  Lilies  and 
Nelumbiunis,  which  everywhere  seemed  to  re- 
ceive particular  attention.  In  the  Lincoln  Park, 
Chicago,  Mr.  Pettigrew  grows  every  kind  he  can 
obtain,  and  even  growsin  the  open  the  essentially 
tropical  species  by  heating  the  water  by  pipes. 
Those  splendid  kir.ds  N.  zanzibarensis,  dentata, 
Stiirtevanti  and  devoniensis  were  in  masses 
several  feet  across,  and  in  fuU  flower  m  July. 
The  hardier  Lilies  in  flower  were  N.  cliroma- 
tella,  Marliacea  carnea,  Laydekeri  rosea,  Mar- 
liacea  rosea,  pygmrea,  odorata  and  odorata 
minor,  the  British  N.  alba,  and  the  Swedish 
N.  alba  rosea,  besides  other  white  forms  such 
as  tuberosa  and  candidissima.  These  with  the 
tropical  kinds  near  were  very  bright,  and 
together  with  the  tall  masses  of  the  pink  and 
yellow  Nelumbium  (N.  -speciosum  and  N. 
luteum),  and  otlier  water  plants  formed  such  a 
water  garden  as  I  had  not  before  seen.  For 
nearly  twenty  years  we  have  been  expecting  that 
something  would  be  done  in  hybridising  the 
Water  Lilies  so  as  to  get  away  from  the  prevail- 
ing white  of  the  flowers  of  the  hardy  kinds. 
The  introduction  of  the  pink  Swedi.sh  variety 
of  N.  alba  led  us  to  suppose  this,  but,  strange 
to  say,  M.  Marliac  soon  rejected  this  variety 
in  his  experiments  on  account  of  its  sparseness 
in  bloom,  and  he  appears  to  have  evolved  the:  e 
wondrous  tints  of  carmine  and  red  from  the 
little  N.  odorata  rul)ra,  which  if  such  be  tlie 
case  is  another  very  striking  instance  of  a 
hybridist  bringing  out  in  the  progeny  what 
apparently  did  not  exist  in  the  parents. 

We  can  only  suppose  that  N.  Laydekeri  rosea  is 
but  a  miniature  of  what  a  carmine  Water  Lily 
of  the  future  will  be,  and  we  nnght  reasonably 
expect  to  see  one  soon  as  large  as  Marliacea 
carnea  figured  in  December.  Moreover,  we 
cannot  suppose  that  an  indefatigalde  hybridist 
like  M.  Marliac  has  overlooked  the  possibilities 
of  a  blue  hardy  Water  Lily. 

There  are  doubtless  some  who  will  hesitate  to 
gTov.'  these  ^\^lter  Lilies  because  they  have  no 
pond  or  lake  in  their  grounds,  and  the  making 
of  ponds  is  a  task  not  to  be  undertidien  lightly. 
Everyone  may  grow  them  in  a  uuxlest  pond  if 
it  be  deep  and  free  from  those  loathsome  weeds 
which  always  spoil  stagnant  water.  The  pond 
or  whatever  it  may  l)e  must  not  be  stagnant, 
but  a  constant  flow  of  water  must  pass  through 
it  in  order  to  make  it  a  tit  place  for  ^\'ater 
Lilies.  There  are  many  places  in  which  a  pond 
cannot  be  made,  owing  to  the  natm-e  of  the  soil 
and  the  surface,  and  then  the  l)est  way  is  to 
have  an  auqjle  masjnry  tank  in  a  sunny,  open 
place  and  made  deep  enough  to  prevent  weeds 
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from  growing  from  tbe  bottom.  A  flow  of 
water  would  prevent  Duckweed  and  confervjo 
growtli.  I  would  even  go  beyond  tbis,  and  in- 
stead of  a  plain  brick  tank  I  would  advise  under 
appropriate  circumstances  an  "  arcbitectnral " 
tank  or  basin  and  make  it  a  feature  in  con- 
nection with  the  house.  What  more  lovely 
object  in  a  sunny  spot  than  to  see  a  mass  of 
expanded  Water  Lilies  sparkling  in  the  morning 
sun.  There  is  indeed  a  future  for  these  plants, 
and  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  formation  of 
gardens  and  ]3arks  must  take  them  into  serious 
consideration. 

Let  us  hope  that  Kew  and  other  great  public 
gardens  will  take  the  matter  uj)  and  illustrate  in 
a  practical  way  the  open-air  water  garden  of  the 
future. — W.   GoLDRiNG. 

It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  noticed 

by  any  writers  that  the  flowers  of  this 
cliarming  jjlaut  have  three  diflerent  jjhases  of 
colouring.  On  first  opening  they  are  very  light 
pink  (blue-pink),  tliey  deepen  the  second  day, 
and  the  third  day  are  a  dark  rosy  carmine. 
The  stamens  also  deepen  till  they  are  of  a  very 
deep  rich  orange.  There  are  not  probably 
ilitlereut  varieties  of  this  plant,  as  suggested  by 
"F.  W.  B.,"  but  the  different  phases  will 
account  for  the  diflerent  descriptions.  This 
•\-ariety  is  jierfectly  hardy  here,  having  wintered 
out  last  year  in  less  than  2  feet  of  water. 
Like  M.  pygmtea,  it  is  a  very  persistent  bloomer, 
only  ceasing  with  fro-tt.  It  also  grows  equally  well 
in  a  warm  tank.  This  may  not  be  a  hybrid  with 
the  Swedish  Lily,  but  these  two  are  apparently  the 
only  pink  Nympliieas  which  darken  as  they  age. 
N.  carnea  and  N.  caroliniaua,  which  are  tinted 
Lilies,  both  lose  their  colouring  as  they  mature. 
— J.  N.  Gerard,  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey. 
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PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

FoRKioN  FRUITS. — At  no  othcr  season  are  fruits 
of  colonial  or  foreign  growth  more  indispensable 
for  dessert  than  at  the  present  time.  Home-grown 
Grapes  should  still  hold  out  for  at  least  a  month 
under  the  average  of  conditions,  but  with  a  good 
supply  and  other  favourable  accessories  in  the 
way  of  keeping  them  fresh  it  is  no  diflicult  matter 
to  make  them  meet  the  new  ones.  Foreign  Grapes 
certainly  do  not  enter  seriously  into  com[)etition 
witli  those  of  home  growth,  not  being  in  any  de- 
gree comparable  with  them.  The  sources  to 
which  we  must  now  look  chiefly  are  those  things 
in  wliicii  we  cannot  compete  on  .satisfactory  terms. 
Bananas  are  a  case  in  point.  These  add  greatly 
to  the  dessert  now,  and  will  do  for  at  least  three 
months  to  come.  It  is  not,  however,  sufficiently 
well  known  that  the  better  way  by  far  is  to  jiur- 
cha.'-o  them  in  the  bunches  as  imported.  This 
should  be  done  so  as  to  secure  newly-imported 
bunches  whilst  they  are  still  in  the  green  state. 
This  being  the  oondition  in  which  they  arrive,  it 
will  consequently  take  a  week  or  two  before  any 
are  ripe  enough  to  use  for  des.sert.  The  mo<le  of 
procedure  when  entire  bunches  are  purchased 
is  to  keep  them  in  a  tolerably  warm  room 
so  'as  to  facilitate  the  ripening.  Each  bunch 
should  be  8usi)ended  from  the  ceiling  so  as 
to  have  an  abundant  circulation  of  air  around 
it,  as  well  as  for  inspection  in  the  event  of 
any  individual  fruits  .showing  symptoms  of  decay. 
This,  however,  will  rarely  occur  if  discrimination 
be  used  in  selection.  If  any  of  the  fruits  do  not 
ripen  satisfactorily,  or  otherwise  hai>pen  to  be  not 
quite  suitable  for  dessert,  it  is  an  easy  nuitter  to 
send  them  into  the  kitchen  for  use  there  in  made- 
ujj  dishes.  It  is  far  more  economical  to  pureliase 
entire  bunches  in  this  way  than  the  single  fruits. 
These  hittei'  ai'C  oftentimes  I'alhei-  over-ripe  than 
otherwise,  this  not  impro\  ing  their  (juality.     An- 


other advantage,  and  that  not  a  slight  one  by  any 
means,  is  the  better  appearance,  the  clear  yellow 
fruits  being  decidedly  preferable  to  tho.se  which 
are  bruised.  Injury  «  ill  follow  if  they  are  handled 
at  all  carelessly  whei,  fully  ripe,  thus  causing  that 
black  look  about  them  which  is  not  at  all  desir- 
able. Some  at  least  of  the  London  fruiterers 
•nho  have  a  high-class  trade  adopt  this  method  of 
ripening  their  own  Bananas  in  preference  to  pur- 
chasing them  in  a  ripe  state.  No  better  proof 
than  this  is  needed  of  its  eflicacy. 

Foreign  Pears  of  reliable  quality  are  now  chiefly 
confined  to  Easter  Beurr(5.  E.xcellent  fruits  of 
these  well  ripened  were  taken  note  of  only  a  few 
days  ago  in  Covent  Garden.  These  if  handled 
carefully  will  keep  well  for  some  time  after  pur- 
chase, a  cool  place  being  far  more  suitable  than  a 
cupboard  in  a  room  -Hith  a  fire  daily.  To  en- 
deavour to  keep  all  kinds  of  fruit  in  the  same 
place  and  under  similar  conditions  is  a  mistake. 
This  not  only  a])plies  to  home-grown,  but  also  to 
the  im])orted  produce.  The  Californian  Pears 
will  no  doubt  soon  be  to  hand  :  these  will  greatly 
help  to  extend  the  season.  E.xcellent  samples 
of  Apples  are  now  on  sale  ;  these  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  Californian  f  luit,  which  generally 
comes  to  hand  in  a  better  condition  than  the 
average  American  or  Canadian,  through  being 
(presumably)  better  packed.  These  may  be  safely 
purchased  in  fairly  good  (juantities  at  the  time  ; 
whereas  in  the  case  of  Pears  it  would  hardly  be 
advisable  to  do  so.  The  Apples  will  oftentimes 
improve  in  flavour  by  being  kept  a  few  days. 
The  Australian  Apples  will  soon  arrive ;  these 
prove  invaluable  tor  extending  the  season,  and, 
like  the  Californian  varieties,  they  generally 
arrive  in  a  sound  condition  and  keep  well 
afterwards.  Pine-ajiples  in  quantity  are  now 
to  be  seen  in  nearly  every  large  fruiterer's 
shop.  Some  little  discrimination  is  needed  in 
selecting  the  best  and  soundest  fruits.  It  is  not 
always  the  largest  that  are  marked  up  at  the 
highest  figure ;  for  this  there  is,  of  course,  a 
reason.  There  may  be  symptoms  of  decay  at  the 
base,  which  will  happen  if  the  fruit  has  been  kept 
too  long,  and  if  such  extend  upwards  through  the 
core  an  imsightly  appearance  is  the  result  when 
the  fruit  is  cut.  There  is,  I  note,  a  disposition  re- 
cently on' the  part  of  either  packers  or  receivers  to 
break  off  the  stems  ;  this  is  utterly  wrong,  as  it 
only  tends  to  hasten  decay  at  the  base.  A  portion 
at  least  of  the  stem  should  be  pi-eserved  until  the 
fruit  is  dished  up  ;  mefiuwhile  if  it  has  to  be  kept 
for  a  few  days,  it  should  be  slung  in  an  inverted 
position.  Mandarin  Oranges,  larger  than  the 
Tangierines,  are  now  in  season  ;  these  will  make  a 
good  addition  to  the  dessert.  Other  Oranges  are 
now  in  prime  condition,  being  far  better  ripened 
than  earlier  in  the  winter.  Should  any  ]jrove  to 
be  somewhat  sour,  the  better  plan  is  to  keep  them 
for  a  few  days  in  a  rather  warm  place  ;  this  will 
remove  the  acidity  in  a  measure.  Let  the  fruit 
be  what  it  may,  the  one  chief  point  in  its  pur- 
chase is  to  avoid  selecting  any  that  is  over-ripe. 

Growkr. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 
Pot  Vines. — The  bunches  on  the  earliest  pot 
Vines  being  ready  for  thinning,  the  operation 
must  be  proceeded  witli  without  delay,  but  not 
with  too  free  a  hand,  as  normal  sized  berries 
cannot  be  expected  under  this  system  of  culture. 
In  order  to  make  the  most  of  the  crop,  remove 
only  those  benies  which  show  signs  of  wedging, 
and  those  inside  the  bunch  to  which  the  light  and 
sun  cannot  penetrate,  as  these  seldom  or  never 
colour  properly.  In  a  week's  time  the  finishing 
touch  can  be  given.  Exercise  great  care  for  the 
next  three  weeks,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
airing,  as,  owing  to  the  tenderness  of  the  skin, 
the  berries  will  be  liable  to  rust.  Add  a  little 
good  soil  to  the  siuface  of  the  pots  as  fresh  roots 
appear,  and  wal:er  rcguliu-ly  and  thoroughly  with 
tepid  diluted  li(|uid.  If  the  house  is  furMi^lR■d 
with  .'i  roller  blind,  this  may  well  be  lowered,  not 
only  by  night,  but  occasionally  by  day  when 
cutting    \\ind8    blow    from   a    south    or    south- 


westerly quarter.  This  will  not  only  lessen  the 
liability  to  rust,  but  prevent  undue  evaporation. 
Continue  to  lay  in  as  much  lateral  growth  as  can 
be  exposed  to  sun  and  liglit,  and  maintain  a  night 
temperature  of  05'  or  even  Tn'  when  the  weather  is 
calm  and  warm,  and  70°  by  day  with  a  correspond- 
ing rise  from  sun  heat.  Sprinkle  the  surface  of 
the  beds,  also  the  floors  and  walls  thrice  daily, 
and  charge  the  atmosphere  with  ammonia  by 
adding  a  little  liquid  manure  to  the  e\a]>orating 
pans.  Withdraw  all  air  at  2  p.m.,  and  if  thrips 
a])pear,  smoke  the  house  mildly  two  evenings  in 
succession. 

Second  early  Vines.  —  Where  these  were 
started  at  the  new  year  an  inch  of  new  growth 
has  been  made,  and  the  heat  may  be  increased 
from  50°  to  55°  and  to  00°  or  02°  in  the  daytime, 
allowing  the  thermometer  to  run  up  to  7.V  from 
sunshine,  with  a  little  air  on.  The  border  may 
now  receive  another  moistening  with  either  pure 
water  or  diluted  farmyard  litjuid,  according  to 
the  strength  and  general  condition  of  the  Vines. 
If  growth  is  weak  and  the  roots  lie  near  the  sur- 
face, a  mulch  of  sweet  horse  droppings  will  serve 
to  strengthen,  its  virtue  being  w-ashed  into  the 
border  at  each  successive  watering  ;  and  as  it  can 
now  be  seen  which  shoots  contain  the  best 
bunches,  their  nmnber  must  be  reduced  to  one 
on  each  s[)ur.  A  little  grace  may,  however,  be 
allowed  Buckland  Sweetwater,  as  the  bunches  of 
this  variety  are  liable  to  run  out  into  tendrils. 
Hamburgh  bunches  will  sometimes  act  similarly, 
and  upon  the  first  signs  of  it,  extra  heat  must  be 
applied,  coupled  with  a  dry  atmos[)here  for  about 
a  fortnight.  This  is  the  only  treatment  calculated 
to  save  the  crop.  During  the  prevalence  of  cutting 
winds  caution  must  be  used  ;  rather  allow  the 
mercury  to  run  up  beyond  the  usual  figure  than 
open  the  ventilators,  and  thus  incur  risk.  At 
such  times,  however,  the  floors  and  walls 
should  be  damped  down  oftener.  Muscats 
started  in  January  are  now  on  the  move, 
and  must  not  be  subjected  to  a  lower  night 
temperature  than  55°.  The  Muscat  revels  in  an 
abundance  of  heat  and  moisture  ;  thereiore,  take 
every  advantage  of  sunshine,  and  close  the  house 
very  early  in  order  that  its  influence  may  be  felt 
well  into  the  hours  of  darkness.  Plenty  of 
atmospheric  moisture  being  essential,  the  walls, 
pathways  and  borders  must  be  sprinkled  several 
times  daily,  and  the  rods  themselves  lightly 
syringed  at  9  a.m.  and  again  at  2  p.m.  with  luke- 
warm water.  All  vinery  fires  must  be  effectually 
checked  at  breakfast-time  in  sunny  weather,  and 
again  started  suflloiently  earh'  to  allow  of  the 
thermometer  stan<ling  at  the  right  figure  when 
banking  up  for  the  night. 

Peaches. — The  bloom-buds  on  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  started  in  January  are  now  con- 
siderably enlarged,  and  future  syringings  must 
be  of  the  lightest  character.  The  border  must 
again  be  well  moisteneil  through  before  tlie  first 
flowers  open.  This  will  sulliee  until  the  fruit  is 
set.  Be  careful  also  to  fumigate  tA\  ice  moderately 
on  calm  evenings,  as  this  cannot  be  done  when 
the  trees  are  in  bloom.  If  the  house  contains  any 
shy-setting  Viirietics  and  any  plants  occupy  the 
shelves  or  borders,  they  must  be  removed  in  order 
to  avoid  a  stagnant  atmosphere  when  the  blooms 
arrive  at  the  fertilising  stage.  If  the  glazing  is 
wt:ll  done  and  frost  absent,  the  top  ventilators 
may  be  left  open  an  inch  through  the  night  to 
a.ssist  in  strengthening  the  swelling  bud.s.  Allbrd 
a  niglit  heat  of  50°  with  5°  extra  by  day,  and  if 
by  sunshine  this  is  increased  to  70",  no  harm  will 
follow.  Owing  to  the  exceptional  amount  of  sun- 
shine we  are  cxi)eriencing,  extra  sjainklings  will 
be  needed  in  houses  where  the  trees  arc  in  full 
flower,  or  the  fertilising  organs  will  give  way,  and 
tlie  crop  in  the  end  be  light. 

Fn;s. — The  present  is  a  good  lime  to  start 
trees  of  Brown  Tinker'  and  Negro  Largo,  the 
foi-mer  to  ripen  the  friut  \>y  the  end  of  June,  and 
the  latter  variety  to  carry  on  the  su|iply  into 
July.  The  border  mn.st  Ijc  well  moistened  when 
tlie  lunise  is  closed,  and  again  in  a  \\'tTk's  time. 
\'erv  little  pressure  v  ill  be  nredcd  to  induce 
growth,  as  Figs   this   season,  like    Peaches   and 
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Nectarines,  are  already  in  an  advanced  state. 
Syringe  twice  daily,  and  aim  at  50°  as  a  minimum 
heat,  advancing  to  55°  or  (J0°  on  mild  days.  Admit 
air  at  "0°,  increasing  the  same  until  the  maximum 
of  75°  has  been  reached.  Husband  all  sun  heat 
jiossible  by  early  closing,  allowing  the  glass  to  run 
up  to  80°  for  a  short  time,  charging  the  atmo- 
sphere with  plenty  of  moisture. 

Stk.\wberries. — Fruit  commencing  to  colour 
must  have  all  the  air  and  light  possible,  and 
syringing  must  be  discontinued.  Pure  water  also 
must  take  the  place  of  liquid  manure  when- 
ever the  roots  need  moisture.  If  the  plants  can 
be  removed  to  an  intermediate  house  for  a  few 
days  before  the  fruits  are  gathered,  the  flavour 
will  be  thereby  impro%ed.  In  spite  of  a  free 
growth  last  summer  and  apparent  maturity  of 
the  crowns,  many  are  complaining  of  blind  Straw- 
berry plants  this  season,  even  in  batches  of  the 
free-fruiting  Noble.  The  centres  must  be  ex- 
amined at  short  intervals,  and  if  the  trusses  are 
not  discernible,  an  extra  batch  should  at  once  be 
housed,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  avoid  a  break  in 
the  supj)ly.  CUve  weak  liquid  manure  three 
times  a  week  up  to  the  blooming  stage,  after 
which  a  daily  supply  will  be  needed.  Fumigate 
jirior  to  the  trusses  opening,  and  fertilise  at  mid- 
daj'  any  plants  in  full  bloom. 

E.\RLY  Cherries. — Trees  of  Belle  d'Orleans, 
Black  Tartarian,  and  Early  Rivers  intended  for 
supplying  ripe  fruit  in  Jlay  are  just  opening 
their  bloom  trusses,  and  mild  fumigation  must  be 
resorted  to.  If  this  is  neglected,  the  jjrobability 
is  that  the  trees  will  fall  a  prey  to  black-fly  when 
in  full  flower,  and  destroy  all  chances  of  a  crop. 
See  that  the  border  is  moist  froni  summit  to  base, 
and  do  not  aim  at  a  higher  night  figure  than  45 
from  fire  heat  from  the  time  the  first  flowers 
open  till  the  fruit  is  set.  Air  continually  and  freel}' 
even  on  sunless  days  to  preserve  a  buoyant  atmo- 
sphere and  assist  Nature  in  the  work  of  fertilisation 
at  noon  each  daj-.  John  Crawfobd. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

E,\RLY  PoT.iTOES. — If  a  small  space  at  the  foot  of 
a  wall  can  be  spared,  a  few  early  Potatoes  might 
now  be  planted.  Of  course,  frames  are  the  best, 
but  one  cannot  always  use  these  with  so  many 
things  requiring  attention  at  this  season.  I  have 
found  there  is  no  lack  of  a  few  dishes  of  Potatoes 
early  in  the  season  where  frame  culture  is  adopted, 
but  there  is  often  a  blank  between  those  forced  and 
the  first  crop  in  the  open  ground.  This  plant- 
ing supplies  that  void,  as  good  dishes  may  be  had 
quite  three  weeks  in  advance  before  those  in  the 
open  are  ready.  For  this  crop  an  extra  early 
short-topped  variety  is  advisable.  I  prefer  a 
variety  called  Early  May  or  Sharpens  Victor.  I 
do  not  advise  planting  the  sets  with  long  shoots 
or  sprouts,  as  what  is  reipiired  at  first  is  steady 
root-growth.  By  planting  unilcr  a  wall  there  is 
less  trouble  in  covering  in  severe  weather,  as  a  few 
mats,  dry  Bracken  or  long  litter  \\ill  suffice  as  a 
protection.  In  cold  exposed  j.iositions  it  will  be 
necessary  to  use  plenty  of  light  soil,  such  as 
refuse  from  the  potting  shed,  and  to  plant  on  slop- 
ing well-drained  borders. 

PoT.\TOES  IS  FRAMES  AND  BEDS. — If  planted  as 
advised  early  in  the  year  the  haulm  will  now  be 
well  above  the  surface.  More  care  will  be  neces- 
sary in  airing  and  shutting  up,  thus  economising 
the  sun-heat  as  mucli  as  possible.  In  favourable 
weather  early  ventilation  is  important,  and  b3' 
shutting  early  the  fire  may  be  kept  steady,  the 
result  being  a  sturdier  growth  w'ith  larger  tubers. 
Another  equally  important  point  is  plenty  of 
moisture  at  the  roots,  as  if  a  check  is  given  the 
tubers  are  small  and  very  uneven  and  the  quality 
poor.  As  growth  advances,  weak  licjuid  manure 
may  be  given,  using  it  in  a  tepid  state.  A  light 
dressing  between  the  rows  of  fish  manure,  guano, 
or  bone-meal,  watering  in  with  tepid  water,  will 
also  be  beneficial.  No  delay  slmuld  take  place  in 
moulding  up  the  rows  if  the  young  tubers  appear 
near  the  surface.  Another  lot  of  sets  planted  in 
cold  frames  or  even  on  warm  beds  of  leaves  and  I 


litter  will  give  a  good  return.  These  should  be 
started  before  planting,  as  the  sets  having  more 
warmth  at  the  roots  will  not  suffer.  In  preparing 
the  sets  it  is  advisable  to  restrict  the  shoots, 
choosing  two  or  three  of  the  strongest  eyes.  If 
planted  on  a  warm  bed  of  leaves  or  litter,  covering 
of  some  kind  later  will  be  necessary  to  preserve 
the  heat.  For  covering  I  have  used  straw  hurdles 
to  advantage.  These  may  be  made  in  wet 
weather.  These  hurdles  are  neat,  readily  put  on 
or  taken  ofi',  and  there  is  no  litter  as  when  other 
loose  materials  are  used.  The  hurdles  may  also 
be  used  for  other  crops  needing  protection  later  on. 

T0MAT0E.S. — I  believe  in  raising  these  early  even 
for  planting  out,  provided  the  plants  are  kept 
moving.  I  usually  make  several  sowings,  but  the 
one  early  in  March  is  important,  as  from  this,  good 
plants  are  secured  for  various  purposes.  I  am 
aware  that  by  growing  on  in  heat  plants  can  be 
had  in  a  shorter  jjeriod,  but  all  cannot  devote  the 
same  time  to  the  work,  and  plants  raised  as  hardy 
as  possible  are  better,  being  more  fruitful  and 
better  able  at  the  start  to  battle  against  our 
changeable  climate.  Seeds  should  now  be  sown 
very  thinly  in  pans  or  small  j.iots  w-here 
there  is  ample  space.  By  sowing  in  a  warm 
house,  removing  to  a  cooler  one  when  in  the 
rough  leaf,  jjottiug  on  as  required,  and  grow- 
ing fairly  cool  after  the  second  potting,  there  will 
be  strong  plants  well  covered  with  bloom  bj'  the 
middle  of  M.ay.  After  the  second  shift,  and  as 
the  roots  reach  the  sides  of  the  pots,  the  plants 
do  well  with  cold  frame  treatment  provided  they 
are  kept  close  and  covered  in  severe  weather.  By 
the  middle  of  the  third  week  of  M.ay  the  plants 
will  have  filled  their  8-inch  pots,  or  even  a  size 
larger  with  roots,  and  be  very  different  to  the 
puny  seedlings  raised  in  strong  heat,  probably  in 
i|-inch  pots.  From  such  plants  as  described 
above  good  fruit  may  be  had  from  a,  month  to 
six  weeks  after  planting  out,  and  in  a  shorter  time 
if  placed  against  a  wall.  For  cordon  culture  in 
the  open  these  plants  do  well  and  bear  early.  As 
to  varieties,  I  prefer  the  useful  free-cropping  Con- 
ference, one  of  the  most  prolific  grown ;  Conqueror, 
one  of  the  earliest ;  Ham  Green,  noted  for  its  good 
flavour,  and  Perfection.  If  yellow  fruits  are 
wanted.  Green  Gage  and  Blenheim  Orange  are 
good  croppers  and  richly  flavoured. 

AsrAR.vuus  BEDS. — Asparagus  should  be  early 
this  season  if  the  warm,  sunny  weather  of  the 
p.ast  few  weeks  continue.  No  time  should, 
therefore,  be  lost  in  dressing  and  cleaning  the 
beds.  In  heavy  clay  soils  the  surface-dressing  is 
best  delayed  till  this  date.  If  done,  as  is  often 
the  case,  in  the  autumn,  the  roots  are  buried 
under  a  wet,  cold  mass  of  manure  and  soil.  On 
our  light  soil  I  find  decayed  cow  manure  of  great 
assistance,  especially  in  dry  seasons.  Even  at 
this  date  it  is  useless  to  place  a  large  quantity  of 
manure  on  weak  crowns.  The  best  method  would 
be  toassi.st  growth  during  the  early  summer  by  re- 
peated dressings  of  fish  m.anure  or  liquid  from  the 
stable  or  cow  yard,  as  at  that  i-eriod  the  growth 
will  absorb  the  food  given.  Before  placing  m.a- 
nure on  the  surface  of  the  beds  all  weeds  or  rub- 
bish should  be  cleared  away  and  the  sides  of  the 
bed  made  neat.  In  m.anuring,  only  thoroughly  de- 
cayed material  should  be  used,  and  this  broken  as 
finely  as  possible  to  allow  the  grov\ths  to  push 
through  without  obstruction.  Beds  that  do  not 
need  manure  or  in  places  wliere  manure  is 
difficult  to  obtain  would  be  benefited  by  a  tho- 
rough dressing  of  burnt  gfirden  refuse.  To  this 
may  be  added  fish  manure  or  guano  if  the  soil  is 
poor,  but  in  most  cases  I  would  advise  giving 
these  latter  in  the  growing  season. 

New  beds. — Where  old  beds  are  taken  up  for 
forcing  new  beds  are  required  annually.  These 
should  now  receive  attention,  and  if  possible  fresh 
ground  bo  given  the  new  roots.  This  should  be 
prej^ared  by  trenching  and  manuring.  In  poor 
land  the  top  soil  must  not  be  buried  in  the  trench, 
but  .should  be  enriched  by  liberal  additions  of  lime 
rubble,  burnt  rardon  refuse,  and  wood  ashes,  and 
near  the  coast  oy  liberal  dressings  of  san<l  or  sc.i- 
weed.  Road  scrapings,  mud,  and  such  like  ma- 
terials are  also  valuable.     By  preparing  the  beds 


at  this  date,  the  soil  will  be  pulverised  and  suit- 
able for  planting  later  or  sowing  if  the  latter  is 
practised. 

Globe  Artichokes  will  require  attention  if  the 
roots  have  been  covered  with  litter  or  other  pro- 
tecting materials.  Of  late  there  have  been  serious 
complaints  in  these  pages  as  to  the  crowns  decay- 
ing. I  am  inclined  to  think  that  many  roots  are 
kept  wet  and  cold  by  heavy  coverings  of  manure, 
as  a  few  plants  that  had  been  neglected  were  not 
covered,  and  all  these  were  much  stronger  in  the 
spring.  If  the  plants  are  not  strong  and  large,  I 
would  prefer  a  dry  covering  in  preference  to  wet 
manure.  When  I  used  Bracken  as  a  cos'ering,  there 
was  far  less  loss  than  when  I  used  manure.  The 
covering  should  now  be  cleared  away,  and  weak 
stools  encouraged  by  drawing  some  fine  soil  around 
them  and  forking  in  some  m.anure.  Any  blanks 
should  be  filled  up  by  dividing  a  few  strong  roots, 
retaining  a  ball  of  earth  to  each  piece  of  root  if 
possible.  If  it  is  necessary  to  increase  stock  by 
seeds,  time  is  saved  by  sowing  in  pots  in  a  warm 
house,  hardening  oft',  jilanting  thickly  in  lines,  and 
as  the  he.ads  show  the  plants  that  are  worthless 
should  be  dug  out  and  the  good  ones  transferred 
to  their  permanent  quarters  the  ne.xt  season. 
Usually  a  large  percentage  from  seed  is  worthless. 

G.  Wythes. 


Ferns. 


CHILIAN  MAIDEN-HAIR  FERNS. 

These  are  among  the  prettiest  and  most  distinct 
species  contained  in  a  genus  which  is  not  only 
extensive,  but  which  is  also  particularly  rich  in 
plants  of  very  varied  habits  and  of  great  deco- 
rative value.  The  following  species  were  ex- 
hibited in  London  for  the  first  time  in  the 
spring  of  18G2,  and  sent  out  at  the  same  time 
by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  who  had  re- 
ceived them  from  their  collector  in  Chili, 
R.  Pearce,  who  a  few  years  later  distinguished 
himself  by  his  introduction  from  Bolivia  and 
Peru  of  the  several  si)ecies  of  tuberous  Be- 
gonia, which  became  the  forerunners  of  the 
plants  so  largely  used  now  for  the  decoration 
of  our  conservatories,  greenhouses,  and  gar- 
dens ; — 

A.  chilexse  is  a  beautiful  Fern  of  comjiact 
liabit,  with  fronds  about  12  inches  long,  including 
the  ebony-coloured  stalks  upon  which  they  are 
borne.  In  shape  their  leafy  portion  is  triangular, 
and  tripiimate  or  three  times  divided  to  the 
midrib  into  roundish  leaflets,  which  when  barren 
are  finely  toothed,  but  whicli  become  somewhat 
lobed  and  notched  when  fertile.  They  are 
produced  in  great  abundance,  of  a  peculiarly 
glaucous  or  bluish  green  colour,  and  of  a  very 
leathery  texture,  in  which  respect  they  differ 
essentially  from  those  of  A.  wthiopicum,  to  which 
species  it  is  said  by  Hooker,  and  also  by  Baker, 
to  be  so  closely  related  as  to  be  by  these  autlKiri- 
ties  considered  as  simply  a  variety  of  it.  The 
very  short  underground  rliizomes  from  which  the 
fronds  are  produced  are  of  a  woody  nature,  also 
(juite  distinct  from  those  of  A.  a^thiopicum.  The 
smooth  nature  and  the  glaucous  colour  of  its  broad 
leaflets  give  the  plant  a  remarkably  handsome 
appearance.     In 

A.  SCAERUM  we  have  the  original  and  true 
"  Silver  Maiden-hair  Fern,"  and  in  A.  sulphureum 
the  origin.al  and  true  "  (_i olden  Maiden  -  hair 
Fern,"  the  |ilants  usu.Uly  found  in  gardens  now- 
a-days  under  these  po[)ular  appellations  being 
Nothocla-na  nivea  (silver)  and  N.  chrysophylla 
or  flava  (golden).  The  true  "silver"  and  "gol<l" 
Maiden-hair  Ferns  of  Chili  are  both  of  very  com- 
pact habit  and  of  comparatively  small  dimen- 
sions, their  very  elegant  fronds,  wliich  aro  pro- 
duced in  great  c|uantities  from  a  tufted  crown, 
.seldom  attaining  more  than  ,S  inches  in  length, 
including  their  stalks,  which  are  very  slender,  of  a 
black  shining  colom-,  and  of  a  very  brittle  nature. 
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Like  those  of  A.  chilense,  the  fronds  of  these 
highly  interesting  plants  are  tripinnate  or  three 
times  divided  to  the  midrib,  and  are  furnished 
with  leaflets  which  are  roundish  when  barren, 
but  conspicuously  notched  on  their  edges  when 
fertile.  These  are  of  a  deep  green  colour 
on  their  upper  surface,  whi'e  their  underside 
is  thickly  covered  with  a  white  farinose  iiowder 
in  tlie  case  of  A.  scabrum,  and  with  a 
powder  of  a  more  or  less  intense  bright  golden 
colour  in  the  case  of  A.  sulphureum.  These 
two  little  gems,  which  are  now  seldom  met  with 
in  cultivation,  are  generally  considered  difficult 
plants  to  grow,  but  the  difficulties  are  more 
imaginary  than  real,  and  the  failures  with  which 
the  attempts  at  growing  them  have  usually  been 
attended  are  due  to  the  excessive  heat  and"  great 
abundance  of  moisture  in  which  they  are  kept. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Schneider  in  his  "Book 
of  Choice  .Ferns,"  vol.  i.,  p.  249  (and  well  I 
remember  the  plants),  that  he  grew  them  best, 
indeed  to  perfection,  "on  a  dry  shelf  in  a  cool 
house  with  Cacti,  and  with  a  very  little  allowance 
of  water  at  the  roots  during  the  winter." 

It  Wfpuld  be  most  interesting  to  know  whether 
any  of  these  charming  little  Ferns  liave  survived 
the  "over-kind"  treatment  to  wliich  in  most 
cases  they  have  been  submitted,  and  whether 
any  can  now  be  found  in  England. 

Fern  Lover. 


Davallia  canariensis  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of 
greenhouse  Foriis  ami  also  one  of  tlie  best  for  stand- 
ing in  rooms  during  this  season.  D.  Griflithiana,  D. 
tenuifolia  stricta  and  D.  pyxidata  (the  shrubby  Daval- 
lia) are  all  suited  to  a  moderately  warm  gi-eenliouse, 
tut,  proportionately  to  the  stove  species,  less  watering 
is  retjuired,  drought  at  the  same  time  being  guarded 
against.  Davallia  Mooreana,  D.  fijiensis,  D.  poly- 
antUa,  D.  tenuifolia  Veitchiana,  D.  elegans  and  D. 
parvula  (a  lovely  miniature  species),  which  are  some 
of  the  best  known  kinds,  all  need  to  be  wintered  in  a 
moderately  warm  bouse,  the  average  stove  lionae  being 
<he  safer  place.  The  stronger  growing  of  these  re- 
quire the  most  moitture  at  tlie  roots. 

Trichomanes  pinnatum. — In  The  Garden, 
Jan.  27,  Mr.  Gower  mentions  No.  .3 — Trichomanes 
pinnatum — as  coming  from  Jamaica.  Is  this  cor- 
rect ?  If  so,  it  is  most  interesting,  as  T.  pinna- 
tum (Hedw. )  has  not  been  found  by  any  of  the 
recent  botanists.  It  has  only  been  ascribed  to 
Hew  aid  for  that  island  before,  and  that  has  been 
considered  doubtful.— R.  V.  Siierring. 


THE  ROCK  GARDEN. 

Large  Carpets  for  Masses  op  Colour. 

Plants  of  quickly  spreading  habit  should  for 
obvious  reasons  never  be  used  too  near  that 
portion  of  the  rock  garden  wliich  lias  been  re- 
served for  the  smallest  and  choicest  kinds  of 
mountain  plants  ;  but,  unless  the  work  is  of 
very  limited  pro])ortions  indeed,  there  will 
always  occur  a  number  of  places  where  large 
batclies  of  colour  are  very  desirable,  not  only 
among  the  larger  and  more  massive-looking 
rocks,  but  al.so  among  the  .sometimes  extensive 
spaces  which  intervene  between  the  rock  garden 
itself  and  adjoining  trees  or  shrubs  forming  the 
background.  In  the  latter  case  even  tall-gi-ow- 
ing  ]icrennials  may  be  u.sed  with  the  greate.st 
advantage,  especially  if  grouped  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  apparently  natural  colonies, 
having  tlie  plants  not  crowded,  but  sufficiently 
far  ajiart  to  allow  each  one  to  develop  its  full 
size  and  beauty,  the  ground  between  the  tall 
plants  being  carpeted  by  such  dwarf  kinds  as  1 
am  now  going  to  enumerate.  The  dwarfest  and 
neatest  kinds  of  carpeting  plants  have  already 
been  treated  of  in  the  last  chapter,  and  I  will 
therefore  confine  my  remarks  to  fast-8|)rcading 
plants  growing  from  (i  inches  to  12  inches  in 
height.  For  the  rougher  kinds  of  rockwork, 
where  quick  results  and  masses  of  colour  are  of 


more  consideration  than  the  individual  beauty 
or  rarity  of  the  plants,  such  trailers  are  invalu- 
able, as  they  often  enable  us  to  transform  rough 
and  unsightly  banks  into  objects  of  permanent 
beauty  at  a  merely  nominal  ccst.  A  striking 
instance  of  this  kind  came  under  my  notice  a 
few  years  ago  in  Cornwall,  where  I  liad  the  not 
very  easy  task  of  transforming  an  extensive 
[liece  of  desolate  waste  into  pleasure  grounds. 
The  site  was  an  abandoned  mine,  and  many 
thou.sands  of  tons  of  accumulated  stony  rcfu.se 
had  been  heaped  into  huge  irregular  piles  30 
feet  or  40  feet  high.  To  remove  or  even  to 
level  this  unsightly  mass  would  have  been  very 
expensive,  but  the  whole  was  turned  into  a  rough 
kind  of  rock  garden,  perfectly  natural  in  ap- 
pearance and  at  a  trifling  cost.  A  few  large 
blocks  of  weather-beaten  granite  were  let  firmly 
into  the  ground  to  represent  scattered  groups  of 
natural  rock.  Large  holes  were  next  dug  among 
the  rubbish  and  filled  with  soil  suitable  for  fast- 
growing  trailing  or  carpeting  plants,  intermixed 
here  and  there  with  a  few  taller  specimens. 
The  transformation  was  a  complete  success  and 
attained  within  an  extraordinary  short  space  of 
time.  Only  a  few  of  the  large  blocks  of  stone 
are  now  visible,  but  they  are  quite  sufficient  to 
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suggest  the  idea  of  massive  rocks  below  the 
surface,  and  the  huge  mass  of  stony  rubble  is 
now  completely  hidden  by  flowers  and  greenery. 
All  kinds  of  stony  banks,  disused  quarries  and 
similar  places  may  be  made  beautiful  by  cloth- 
ing them  principally  with  some  of  the  robust- 
growing  species  treated  in  this  chapter.  Most 
of  these  plants  will  grow  in  almost  any  soil, 
and  when  once  estajjlished  they  will  require 
little  or  no  attention. 

(a)  Large  Carpets  for  Sunny  Positions. 

Ac»na  argentea  grows  about  6  inches  high, 
and  has  dense  silvery  bronze  foliage.  It 
spreads  very  rapidly,  and  is  suitable  for  dry, 
sunny  positions.  The  flowers  are  similar  to 
thiise  of  A.  mierojihylla,  but  smaller.  A.  ovali- 
folia  grows  still  more  rapidly,  making  shoots 
several  yards  in  length  suitable  for  falling  over 
the  face  of  large  banks  or  rocks,  where  it  can 
have  abundance  of  space  to  ramble.  A.  sar- 
mcntcisa  is  similar  to  the  last,  but  (he  leaves  are 
more  woolly.  A  massofthebriglityellow-flowrrcd 
Achillea  tonientosa  is  very  eflective.  It  will 
grow  in  the  driest  and  sunniest  ])osition  aiul  in 
the  poorest  soil.  A.  umbellata  forms  a  quickly 
spreading  carpet,  but  is   grown   more   for  the 


sake  of  its  beautiful  silveiy  grey  foliage  than 
for  its  white  flowers.  Alyssum  saxatile  loves  a 
fully  exposed  position,  and  spreads  very  rapidly. 
Auacampseros  Borderi  is  a  quickly  spreading 
plant,  with  large  glaucous  foliage  similar  to 
that  of  Sedum  spectabile,  but  with  corymbs  of 
deep  red  flowers.  It  comes  from  the  Pyrenees, 
and  is  useful  for  hanging  down  over  rocks. 
Anemone  alpina,  A.  a.  sulphurea,  A.  montana, 
A.  Pulsatilla,  and  A.  vernalis  are  perhaps  the 
best  dwarf  varieties  for  massing  together  in 
sunny  positions.  Other  kinds  I  have  treated  of 
in  the  second  part  of  this  chapter.  Arabis  albida 
with  its  white  flowers  in  earliest  spring  is  a 
good  companion  for  Alyssum.  Of  Arenarias, 
the  varieties  A.  grandiflora  and  A.  montana  are 
the  best  for  large  carpets.  A.  gi-andiflora  is  the 
more  compact,  and  flowers  later  than  A.  mon- 
tana, whose  long  trailing  stems  make  it  espe- 
cially adapted  for  hanging  down  over  stones. 
The  Thrifts  or  Sea  Pinks  are  excellent  for 
massuig  on  the  more  or  less  level  parts  of 
large  rocks.  To  form  a  dense  evergi-cen  carjiet 
they  should  be  planted  closely  together,  the 
best  varieties  for  massing  being  Armeria  mari- 
tima  rosea,  A.  m.  alba,  A.  Laucheana,  A. 
bracteata  rubra,  A.  cephalotes  and  A.  cephalotes 
alba.  A.ster  alpinus  and 
its  varieties  are  also  well 
adapted  for  planting  in 
masses,  and  should  be  in 
every  rock  garden.  The 
Aubrietia  is  an  excellent 
companion  for  Arabis  and 
Alyssum.  For  hanging 
down  over  the  face  of  rocks 
there  is,  perhaps,  none 
more  suitable  than  the  al- 
most crimson  A.  Leiclitlini. 

Of  others  I  will  mention 
A.  Eyrii,  A.  grjeca,  A. 
Hendersoni,  A.  purpurea 
variegata,  and  A.  violacea. 
Campanula  hirsuta,  with  its 
pale  blue  flowers,  .and  C 
carpathica  are  excellent  for 
large  carijets.  For  hanging 
down  over  stones,  none  are 
better  than  the  well-known 
C.  fragilis,  C.  isophylla,  and 
C.  isophylla  alba.  C.  Por- 
tenschlagiana  (syn.,  C.  mu- 
ralis)  has  already  been 
mentioned  among  "neat 
s  -inie  districts  it  grows  so 
it  might  well  come  under 
this  section.  Large  batches  of  Cerastium  to- 
mentosum  (Snow  in  Summer)  for  distant  effect 
are  very  suitable  for  the  rock  garden.  Coron- 
illa  varia  is  not  difficult  to  grow,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  difficult  to  get  rid  of  where  once 
established  ;  it  is  pretty  enough  with  its  mauve 
flowers,  hut  it  spreads  so  very  quickly,  that  it 
can  only  be  recommended  where  space  is  un- 
limited. Corydalis  lutca  forms  a  good  carpet  of 
yellow  flowers  about  1  foot  high  ;  C.  ochroleuca 
with  pale  flowers,  and  C.  nobilis,  with  bright 
yellow  blooms,  can  also  be  highly  recom- 
mended. Dianthus  alpestris,  with  its  pink 
flowers,  makes  a  larger  carpet  than  the  Cheddar 
Pink  already  mentioned.  Other  good  Diau- 
tliuses  for  forming  large  masses  on  sloping 
lianks  are  D.  plumarius,  D.  arenarius,  D. 
dentosus,  D.  glaucus,  and  D.  Seguieri.  Dra- 
cocephalum  grandillorum  is  the  dwarfest  and 
most  beautiful  of  tli.it  genus.  It  is  .almost 
prostrate  in  habit,  anil  has  large  flowers  of  a 
brilliant  blue.  Erigeron  alpinus  is  similar  to 
Aster  alpinus,  but  more  robust  in  growth. 
Erigeron  aurantiacus  is  a  handsome  dwarf  plant 
about  (5  inches  high,  with  large  deep  orange- 
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coloured  flowers  ;  it  is  an  excellent  companion 
to  Aster  alpinus,  and,  like  the  latter,  should  be 
planted  in  masses.  E.  mucronatus  (syn.,  Vitta- 
deriia  triloba)  spreads  far  more  quickly  and  is 
more  robust  in  growth,  but  the  white  Daisy-like 
fl.iwers  are  much  smaller  than  those  of  E. 
aurautiacus.  Eiysimum  ochroloucum  (syn,, 
Cheiranthus  alpiuus),  the  pretty  alpine  Wall- 
flower, is  very  suitable  for  dry  sunny  slopes  or 
the  top  of  rocks  ;  E.  pulchellum  has  flowers  of 
a  brighter  yellow ;  E.  immiluui  is  similar,  Init 
much  dwarfer.  Fragaria  iudica,  the  yellow 
flowering  Indian  Strawberry,  makeslong  runners, 
and  has  very  ornamental  (though  tasteless) 
fruits.  The  Sun  Roses  are  among  the  most 
useful  plants  for  large  rocks,  and  always  look 
best  when  ]ilanted  in  masses,  clothing  the 
face  of  almost  perpendicular  clilfs.  The  easiest 
method  of  furnishing  such  a  rock  is  to  plant 
most  of  the  Helianthemums  sideways  while  the 
stonework  is  in  progress.  They  contain  almost 
every  shade  of  colour,  and  prefer  a  dry,  sunny 
position.  Hieracium  aurauti.acum  has  dark 
orange-coloured  flowers  on  spikes  about  12 
inches  high  ;  tlie  mottled  leaves  are  close  on  the 


bearing  pretty  pink  flowers  ;  it  wiU  stand  23' 
of  frost  without  any  injury  whatever.  M. 
edule,  with  long  pendent  shoots  and  yellow 
flowers,  M.  lilandum  (flowers  blush-white),  and 
M.  Browni,  with  crimson-red  flowers,  are  hardy 
in  the  south- west  of  England,  where  they  are  often 
used  for  hanging  down  over  dry,  sunny  rock.s. 
The  exquisite  large  white  Qinotliora  marginata 
soon  spreads  out  into  a  large  mass  only  0  inches 
or  8  inches  above  the  ground  ;  it  loves  a  light, 
well-drained  soil  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  If 
possible  it  should  have  a  sloping  position  at  the 
foot  of  overhanging  rocks  where  it  would  be 
protected  again.st  too  much  moisture  in  winter. 
Papaver  alpinum  (the  alpine  Poppy)  in  its 
various  shades  of  colour  and  P.  nudicaule  in 
variety  are  well  adajited  for  planting  in  masses 
on  level  or  slightly  slanting  spaces  where  bright 
colours  are  desirable.  Platycodon  Mariesi  pu- 
milum  is  very  dwarf,  and  has  large  showy  blue 
flowers  ;  it  is  seen  at  its  best  when  planted  in 
large  masses.  It  l)looms  about  August  and 
September,  but  as  it  is  deciduous  it  sliould  be 
intermixed  with  Evergreens  that  would  furnish 
the   ground    in   winter.     Pluudjago  Larpeutaj, 
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ground,  and  form  a  quickly  spreading  mass. 
Altliuugh  many  of  the  perennial  Candytufts  will 
grow  in  shaded  or  partly  shaded  positions,  they 
are  essentially  sun-loving  plants,  and  I  there- 
fore mention  them  under  that  section.  For 
ma3.sing  beneath  taller  kinds,  no  plants  are 
more  suitable,  as  their  dark  green  foliage  makes 
an  excellent  carpet  even  during  the  winter 
mouths,  while  their  sheets  of  snowy  blossoms 
lasting,  as  they  do,  for  a  very  long  time,  show 
up  the  colours  of  atljoining  taller  plants  in  bold 
relief.  I.  jucuuda  (syn.  ,i55thionema  coridifolium) 
and  I.  stylo.sa  have  already  been  mentioned.  For 
large  carpets  the  best  varieties  are  I.  correaifolia, 
I.  coriifolia,  I.  gibraltarica,  I.  semperflorens,  I. 
semperrtoreus  fl.-pl.,  I.  sempervirens,  and  I. 
Tenoreana.  Lysimachia  Nummularia  (Creeping 
Jenny),  with  its  profuse  masses  of  yellow 
flowers,  is  most  useful  for  rocky  steps  and  for 
carpeting  the  rougher  parts  of  the  rock  garden. 
Of  this  there  is  also  a  pretty  variety  with 
yellow  leaves,  known  as  L.  Nummularia 
aurea.  Mesembryanthemum  uncinatum  is 
the  hardiest  of  tliis  genus  ;  its  leaves  are  not 
soft  and  fleshy  like  those  of  most  of  that  tribe, 
but  tlie  plant  appears  to  consist  of  ;i  profusion 
of    curiously    jointed,     hard    glaucous     stems  > 


with  its  handsome  flowers  of  the  brightest 
Cobalt  blue  lasting  well  till  Octolier,  should  also 
be  mixed  with  evergreen  carpeting  plants,  as  it 
is  most  effective.  Of  Ranunculi,  several  of  the 
choicest  dwarf  kinds  have  already  been  men- 
tioned. To  form  a  large,  but  dwarf  carpet, 
there  is  perhaps  none  more  suitable  than  R. 
si^eciosus,  with  its  large  double  yellow  flowers 
scarcely  more  than  6  inches  above  the 
ground.  R.  amplexicaulis  is  a  little  taller,  and 
has  glaucous  foliage  and  wliite  flowers.  Sa- 
ponaria  ocymoides  and  its  variety  splendens 
with  their  rosy  crimson  flowers  and  quickly 
spreading  habit  are  well  adapted  for  large 
carpets.  Scutellaria  alpina  has  handsome 
purple  and  wliite  flowers  and  prostrate  stems  ; 
it  soon  sprea<ls  out  into  a  large  carpet  about  10 
inches  in  height.  Sedum  spurium  has  large 
leaves  and  flowers  of  various  shades  of  jjink  or 
red  ;  it  quickly  spreads  over  a  lot  of  ground. 
S.  spectabile  is  a  bold  and  lumdsome  large 
species,  very  suitable  for  growing  downwards 
over  large  boulders.  Other  kinds  have  been 
mentioned  under  "neat  carpets."  Stellaria 
graminea  aurea  (the  Golden  Chickweed)  is  use- 
ful wliere  it  is  desirable  to  cover  much  space 
within  a  short  time.     Tropseolum  pentaphyllum, 


T.  p  dyphyllum,  an  1  T.  tuberosum  are  suit 
al)le  for  somewhat  dry,  sunny  positions,  and 
are  most  efiective  when  their  long  shoots  hang 
down  over  a  large  overhanging  or  perpendicular 
rock,  the  entrance  to  a  cave  or  a  similar 
position.  The  illustration  No.  1  shows  this 
eflect. 

(b)  Large  Carpets  for  Suady  and  Half- 
shady  Positions. 

As  in  the  first  part  of  this  chapter,  the  term 
"  large  carpets "  must  be  under.stood  to  mean 
plants  growing  about  G  inches  to  12  inches  high, 
either  trailing  and  spreading  out  into  a  natural 
carpet  or  suitable  for  behig  massed  together  in 
planting  so  as  to  form  large  irregular  patches  or 
apparently    natural    colonies.      Plants    of    the 
latter  class  are  the  dwarf  kinds  of  Anemone, 
which,    as   a   general  rule,  succeed   best   in   a 
partly   shaded   position.     A.  apennina  and  A. 
blanda  have  both  lovely  blue  flowers,  and  appear 
in    the    earliest    spring.     A.     angulosa    (syn., 
Hepatica    angidosa)    also    has    large    sky-blue 
flowers,  while  A.  fulgens  is  conspicuous  by  its 
dazzling   scarlet   blooms.     A.    Hepatica   (sjti.  , 
Hepatica  triloba)  in  its  various  shades  of  colour 
always   looks   well   in   ma.sses,  and   tlirives  in 
shady  nooks  where  but  few  other  plants  would 
grow.     A.   nemorosa  and  A.  ranunculoides  are 
more  suitable  for  a  wild  garden  adjoining  the 
rock  garden   than  for   the  rock  garden   itself. 
The  variety  A.  Robinsouiana  is  a  beautiful  sky- 
blue  form.     A.  stellata,   as  the  name  implies, 
has  star-shaped  flowers  of  various  shades.     A. 
.sylvestris,  the  handsome  Snowdrop  Anemone, 
with     largo    white    flowers     on     stems    about 
12    inches    high,     is   one    of    the    most    suit- 
able     for      forming      colonies.        Epimedium 
lilacinnm,    E.   macranthum,   E.   pinnatum,    E. 
roseum,  E.  niveum,  E.  versicolor,  and  others 
are   well    adapted    for    undergrowth    between 
taller   plants   in   moist   and   shady   situations. 
Tlie  prettiest  of  all  is   perhaps   E.   pinnatum, 
which  has  bright  yellow  flowers.     Helleborus 
niger    and   many    of    its    varieties   would    be 
very  desirable  for   naturalising   in   sjiaces  not 
too    much    .shaded.      Muhlenbeckia    complexa 
is    a  curiously  entangled  New  Zealand  trailer, 
with   inconspicuous   flowers    and   small   leaves 
somewliat     like     those     of     Fuchsia     iirocuiu- 
beus.     It  grows  very  quickly,  and  looks  par- 
ticularly  graceful    falling    down   over   a   dark 
recess    formed    by   large    rocks.      Omphalode.s 
verna,  with  its  deep  blue   Forget-me-not  like 
flowers,    is    most    useful     for     forming     large 
batches    of    colour    in     early    spi-ing    and    in 
half-shaded      positions.      Polygonum    vaccini- 
foliuui   (see    illustration    No.    2)    is   very   un- 
like   the    other     species     of    that    genus.       It 
grows  very  rapidly,   and  has  pretty  spikes  of 
pink  flowers,  which  are  seen  to  the  best  advan- 
tage when  the  long  prostrate  shoots  are  allowed 
to    liaiig    tlowii    gracefully    over    the    entrance 
to    a   cave    or    dark  recess  ;    unfortunatelv,   it 
is  not  evergreen.      Of    Primulas,  we    liave    a 
great    number  of    dwarf  varieties  suitable   for 
massing   on  half-shady  spots  among  the  rocks  ; 
some  of  the  choicest  kinds  for  the  select  part  of 
the  work   have  ah-eady  been  mentioneil.     For 
damp  positions  none  can  surpass  the  beautiful 
P.     rosea     and    the     alpine    varieties     of     P. 
Anricuhi,    which,    liowever,    should     be    only 
very   sliglitly    shaded,    as     tlvy    enjoy   plenty 
of     light.        P.    Sieboldi    varieties    require    a 
I)ositiou    sheltered    from    rough    winds.      Our 
own  native  Primula  vulgaris  with  its  numerous 
sul)-varietics    is   also    nio.st  ajipropriate.       Pul- 
nionaria  oflicinalis  lias  large  mottled  leaves  and 
blue  or  pur|ilish-lilue  flowers  ;   it  is  more  suit- 
able for  rougii  borders  a<ljoining  the  rock  garden 
than   for  associating  with  rock  plants  proper. 
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Saxifraga  Geum,  S.  iimbrosa  and  S.  Wallaoei  are 
useful  fur  forming  large  masses  in  the  rougher 
shady  parts  of  the  rock  garden  or  adjoining 
spaces.  Tiarella  cordifolia  (the  Foaiu  Flower) 
is  seen  at  its  best  when  allowed  to  run  wild  in 
moist  shady  places.  Trillium  grandiHoruni 
always  looks  best  in  masses  and  flourishes  well 
in  a  moist  shady  spot ;  its  large  white  flowers 
are  very  handsome.  Trop;eoluni  speciosuni  (the 
brilliant  Flame  Nasturtium)  loves  a  very  moist, 
sandy  peat  in  a  position  where  it  can  climb  up 
on  the  shady  side  of  rocks  or  among  bushes. 
It  differs  in  this  respect  from  many  of  its  con- 
geners, which  are  seen  at  their  best  when  grow- 
ing downwards,  as  described  in  the  first  part  of 
this  chapter.  Tunica  Saxifiaga  has  very  nar- 
row leaves  and. slenderprostrate  .stems,  reminding 
one  of  Gypsophila.  It  bears  a  number  of  pretty 
pink  flowers  and  is  excellent  for  massing  on  the 
top  of  large  rocks.  The  many  varieties  of 
Violets  are  most  suitable  for  massing  together 
in  half-.shady  .spots  where  the  rock  garden  joins 
a  wild  garden  or  wood. 

I  have  no  doubt  omitted  from  this  list  many 
things  equally  as  suitable  as  those  mentioned, 
but  to  give  a  complete  list  of  all  desirable  jdants 
would  be  far  beyond  the  limit  fif  these  essays. 
I  have  therefore  selected  only  from  such  kinds 
as  have  come  under  my  own  observation,  and 
which  from  past  expeiience  I  have  found  to 
give  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

Exeter.  F.  W.  Meyee. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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OUTSIDE  VINE  BORDERS  IN  WINTER. 

There  has  been  for  years  past,  and  I  assume 
there  will  be  for  years  to  come,  a  wide  divergence 
of  opinion  as  to  the  best  methods  of  treating 
Vine  borders  during  the  winter  season.  Success 
has  undoubtedly  resulted  from  quite  difl'i'rent 
modes  of  treatment,  hence  it  seems  hardly 
possible  to  lay  down  any  one  method  as  the 
correct  one.  Situations  and  soils  have  a  deal 
to  do  with  either  success  or  failure.  Some 
soils  are  naturally  warmer  by  several  degrees  in 
the  winter  than  are  others  ;  a  heavy  retentive 
soil  not  well  drained  would  naturally  be  the 
colder.  Take  for  a  moment  a  glance  at  the 
districts  in  England,  Wales  and  Scotland  where 
Grapes  of  first-rate  quality  are  grown,  and  it  will 
be  found  that  the  finest  fiuit  in  almcjst  every 
instance  is  from  Vines  growing  witliin  the  in- 
fluence of  the  limestone  formation.  This  points 
to  two  things,  viz.,  that  benefit  is  to  a  large  ex- 
tent derived  from  the  properties  of  the  soil,  and 
to  another  fact  often  lost  sight  of,  that  of  the 
soil  being  of  an  open  character,  thus  allowing 
the  water  to  pass  away  from  the  roots  down- 
wards. These  facts  both  hold  good  if  7ny 
memory  serves  mo  rightly  in  regard  to  the 
Continental  vineyaids.  Tims,  when  the  soil  is 
not  favourable  to  the  healthy  development  of 
the  roots  these  must  .sufi'er  ;  the  remedy  then  lies 
in  having  well-drained  borders  in  all  localities 
wheio  they  do  not  exist  naturally.  The 
Vine  is,  withcjut  doubt,  a  nu)isture-loving 
plant,  but  its  roots  do  not  revel  in  a  close  or 
stagnant  .soil.  I  think  that  many  of  us  who 
are  cultivatt)rs  of  the  Grape  Vine  err  in  not 
applying  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  the 
borders.  I  reniendier  distinctly  some  years 
back  a  well-known  exhibitor  of  Gra])es  remark- 
ing that  the  Muscats  ab(jut  the  country  were 
that  season  better  than  u.sual  ;  this  he  explaiiied 
as  having  resulted,  from  the  heavier  rainfall 
than  usual  of  the  previous  summer  ami  autumn 


(1S79-S0).  I  .shall  be  rather  curious  t  i  note  for 
comparison  the  results  in  the  same  direction  this 
coming  summer. 

In  a  weekly  contemporary  I  recently  read  an 
article  on  mulching  Vine  borders  in  winter,  in 
which  the  temperature  of  a  mulched  Vine  bor- 
der was  compared  with  that  of  the  soil  around 
it.  This  induced  me  to  test  the  borders  under 
my  charge,  wldch  are  now  mulched  with  cowyard 
manure  and  long  litter.  I  found  that  the  "bor- 
ders so  covered  were  1°  warmer  than  the  open 
ground,  43° — 42°  being  the  two  records.  In  my 
case  therefore  I  have  not  lost  anything  by  cover- 
ing, but  am  slightly  the  gainer.  I  agree  with 
the  writer  of  the  aiticle  in  question  as  to  the 
beneficial  efl'ects  of  frost  in  sweetening  and 
pulverising  the  soil,  but  one  must  be  careful 
liow  far  this  is  allowed  to  proceed.  T  cannot, 
personally,  see  any  gain  in  allowing  the  roots 
to  be  frozen  ;  I  would,  in  fact,  avoid  it.  The 
Viue  is  a  native  of  warmer  climes  than  our 
own,  and  does  not,  I  think,  thrive  so  well  in 
countries  where  the  frost  is  more  se\'ere.  There 
is  also  the  fact  of  inside  borders  pn.iducing,  in 
many  instances,  as  I  have  personally  noted,  the 
very  finest  of  Grapes  ;  these  do  not  get  frozen 
very  often.  I  would  further  add  that  I  firmly 
believe  in  giving  Vine  borders  full  exposure 
during  the  ia.st  four  months  of  the  year  (or 
nearly  so)  ;  the  sun's  influence  upon  an  outside 
border  in  September  and  October  is  of  essential 
importance,  hence  the  mulchings  of  the  summer 
should  then  be  removed.  During  December  I 
like  to  watch  the  progress  of  events  as  regards 
a  shai-p  frost,  and  if  indications  are  in  the 
direction  of  sevei'c  weather,  the  mulching  at 
once  goes  on  to  prevent  the  borders  from  being 
frozen  deeply.  There  is  an  additional  motive 
in  this  protection,  that  of  being  able  to  start 
two  vineries  in  January,  or  by  the  1st  of  Feb- 
ruary. If  the  borders  were  frozen  this  could 
hardly  be  accomplished. 

In  spite  of  the  rather  heavy  rainfall  of  the 
last  two  or  three  months,  I  have  only  this  the 
first  week  in  February  watered  two  borders 
where  the  Vines  are  just  on  the  move,  feeling 
that  they  had  not  thus  far  had  any  too  much. 
The  borders,  I  should  state,  are  perfectly  drained 
and  the  progress  of  the  water  through  them  can 
be  watched  in  the  drains.  Respecting  the 
watering  of  Vine  borders  in  the  winter,  I  re- 
nieudjer  a  j'ear  ago  now  when  visiting  a  well- 
known  and  good  Grape  grower  that  he  had 
adopted  a  singular  method  ;  in  order  to  prevent 
the  rainfall  from  the  houses  escaping  down  the 
rain-water  jiipes,  he  had  arranged  by  means  of 
a  board  to  shoot  it  off  on  to  the  borders  for  the 
time  being.  This  was  not  a  new  plan,  but  one 
that  had  been  proved  to  be  eftectual.  This 
[joints,  I  think,  to  one  fact  as  regards  inside 
borders,  that  of  providing  them  also  with  an 
abundant  supply.  More  Vines  suffer  at  the 
njots  in  these  borders  than  is  often  suspected. 
There  is  no  reason  why,  as  much  water  should 
not  1)6  given  to  these  as  the  outside  borders 
receive.  With  the  writer  of  the  article  afore- 
noted  I  quite  agree  that  to  cover  outside  borders 
so  as  to  throw  off'  the  rainfall  is  altogether  a 
wrong  idea,  being  Ijased  upon  mistaken  assmnp- 
tions.  It  is  rather  the  condition  or  construction 
of  the  Ixuder  that  is  at  fault,  otherwi.se  the 
rainfall  woidd  do  no  harm.  The  winter  is  not 
in  my  opinion  the  best  of  times  for  surface- 
dressing,  or  in  any  way  disturbing  Vine 
borders.  SupiJosing  a  surface-dressing  has  to 
be  api)lied  to  a  border  that  is  in  good  condi- 
tion ;  the  best  season  is,  in  my  experience, 
the  month  (jf  April  or  May.  'J'lie  soil  will 
then  work  well,  this  being  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. Suitable  weather  should  be  chosen 
fur  mixing  the  compost  to  be  added  to  avoid 


its  being  in  any  degree  wet.  The  work  of  mak- 
ing this  new  surface-dressing  firm  (as  it  should 
be)  can  be  effected  far  better  in  tine  and  dry 
weather.  This  when  completed  will  be  for 
that  season  quite  suflicieut  as  a  mulching. 
When  a  border  is  not  in  a  satisfactory  state 
as  regards  the  roots  .and  the  soil,  August  is  the 
best  month  for  forced  Vines,  and  September 
for  those  not  forced.  In  both  instances  will 
there  be  time  for  fresh  root-action  in  the  new 
soil  before  wintersets  in.  To  do  either  surface- 
dressing  with  new  soil  or  re-making  in  the 
winter  is  wrong  in  principle  and  in  practice. 
Personally,  I  have  never  seen  any  real  advan- 
tage in  heaping  up  a  lot  of  fermenting  material 
on  the  border.  I  have  h.ad  charge  where  it  was 
in  vogue,  and  where  it  was  not,  but  the  gain 
was  not  commensurate  with  the  additional  la- 
bour, if  there  was  really  any. 

I  have  now  some  Vines  in  the  same  house 
growing  under  difl'erent  conditions.  Some 
are  planted  in  outside  borders,  whilst  others 
.are  inside  the  house  ;  both  do  equiilly 
well.  The  late  Mr.  Wildsmith,  when  .at 
Heckfield,  grew  splendid  Black  Hamburghs  in 
a  house  started  in  December  tlie  border  of 
which  Avas  entirely  outside,  the  only  protection 
being  so7ne  litter  in  sufficient  quantity  to  ex- 
clude frost.  I  should  have  added  that  where 
the  soil  is  deficient  in  lime  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
give  a  dressing  of  bone-meal  before  mulching  a 
Vine  border  in  the  winter  ;  the  after  rains  will 
then  carry  its  properties  downwards  in  time  for 
the  roots  to  benefit  thereby.  Lime  itself  could 
be  added  instead,  but  I  would  prefer  crushed 
limestone  to  quicklime  at  any  time.  The  addition 
of  lime  to  a  border  was  clearly  demonstrated  by 
Mr.  Taylor  when  .at  Longleat,  he  afterwards 
having  notified  the  beneficial  results  arising 
therefrom.  Artificial  manures,  on  the  other 
hand  (i.e.,  those  of  a  compound  character),  are 
more  beneficial  hater  in  the  spring.  As  good 
Grapes  were,  however,  grown  when  these  were 
not  thought  of,  as  at  the  present  d.ay,  when  their 
presence  is  rej)resented  by  some  to  be  quite 
indispensable.  ViTis. 


THE  SPRING  PROTECTION  OF  FRUIT. 

It  is  always  false  economy  not  to  make  provision 
for  the  spi-ing  protection  of  wall  trees,  and  this 
will  be  especially  the  case  in  a  season  like  the  pre- 
sent, when  the  very  mild  weather  and  the  conse- 
(jucnt  e;uly  swelling  of  the  buds  point  to  an  ex- 
cci)tion.-dIy  early  expansion  of  flower.  There  is 
also  an  inclination  sometimes  to  cover  Peaches 
and  Nectarines,  and  to  allow  other  fruits  to  take 
their  chance,  a  decided  mistake,  for  high-class 
dessct  Pears,  Plums,  and  even  Clierries  are  as 
welcome  on  the  table  as  Peaches,  and  the  blossom 
is  just  as  susceptible  to  injury  from  frost  or  driv- 
ing storms  of  sleet.  Cordon  Pears  on  a  north- 
west wall  I  liave  covered  up  to  the  present 
season  with  a  double  thickness  of  fish  netting,  but 
this  h.as  not  proved  suflicient,  and  a  considerable 
])oi'tion  of  the  blossom  has  in  the  majority  of 
seasons  been  blackened  by  late  frosts.  They  will 
get,  therefore,  this  year  the  benefit  of  a  jiiece  of 
open  tiHany  some  U  feet  in  wi<lth  fastened  at  the 
top  to  a  movable  wootl  coping,  and  ke[it  clear  of 
the  trees  by  the  aid  of  tajies  secured  to  irons  that 
ai-e  inserted  at  intervals  along  tlie  alloy.  The 
promise  of  fruit  on  these  trees  is  so  good,  that 
every  clTort  must  be  made  to  secure  a  good  sot. 
Dessert  Cherries  will  this  year  be  covered  with 
tiffany  ;  the  tender  blossom  has  often  been  cut  to 
pieces  by  heavy  storms  under  open  h.^^h-netting. 
The  sturdier  flowers  of  the  Peach  and  Nectarine, 
es|iecially  the  smalMlowcied  varieties,  will,  as  a 
rule,  ese.ipe  both  storm  and  frost  under  a  good 
covering  of  tish  netting,  thick  corded  half-inch 
mesh  netting  being  the  best  for  the  purpose;  it  is 
safer  to  put  this  double.     If  special  provision  lias 
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not  been  made  for  long  rods  of  wood  or  iron  in  the 
case  of  nettinij,  and  rollers  or  upricjhts  for  the 
tiBany,  and  if  the  hxod  brick  coping  is  not  sutfi- 
cieiitfy  wide  to  allow  the  covering  to  swing  clear 
of  tlic  trees,  a  lO-inch  board  hinged  to  a  short 
piece  of  wood  fastened  to  the  wall  will  answer  the 
purpose.  Some  pieces  of  wood  should  be  fastened 
at  intervals  to  the  10-inch  board  so  that  when  this 
is  acting  as  a  coping  they  come  ilush  with  the 
wall  and  keep  the  board  at  the  required  distance 
from  the  same.  The  hinging  of  the  board  so  that 
it  may  be  turned  back  on  the  top  of  the  wall  when 
not  required  is  imjierative.  An  immovable  project- 
ing coping  (that  is,  of  any  width)  of  whatever 
material  it  raAy  be  composed,  is  decidedly  objec- 
tionable, and  should  never  be  tolerated.  A  tho- 
roughly good  sjTinging  or  washing  of  trees  and 
walls  with  a  strong  solution  of  some  good  insecti- 
cide before  the  covering  is  put  up  should  on  no 
account  be  left  vnidone  ;  insects  are  likely  to  be 
exceptionally  numerous  after  the  summer  of  1S93, 
and  if  the  present  weather  continues,  very  early  in 
the  field.  E.  Burrell. 

Clarc7no7it. 


APPLE  BLENHEIM  ORANGE. 
To  THE  Editor  of  The  Garden. 
Sir,— I  quite  agree  with  "  E.  W.  B."  (p.  G6) 
as  to  the  value  of  Blenheim  Orange  for  j)lant- 
iiig  iu  orchards  for  profit  in  years  to  come. 
Most  fruit  growers  know  Blenlieiin  is  not  an 
early  bearer,  and  more  suitable  for  growing 
as  a  standard  than  as  a  pyi'amid  or  dwarf, 
but  when  the  tree  gets  old  it  generally  bears 
good  crops,  .and  then  for  profit  there  is  no 
sort  to  beat  it.  I  have  in  ray  trial  planta- 
tion some  hundreds  of  varietie?  (I  grow  only  a 
limited  number  of  sorts  for  cropping  for  market), 
and  out  of  them  all,  if  I  were  planting  for  the 
future  only,  the  sort  I  sliould  plant  in  quantity 
would  be  Blenheim  Orange.  We  liave  numerous 
fine  trees  in  this  county,  for  which  we  have  to 
thank  our  forefathers.  I  think  we,  too,  sliould 
not  think  only  of  our  present  wants,  but 
think  also  of  those  who  are  to  follow  us.  There 
is  room  both  for  fruit  trees  which  come 
into  bearing  quickly  and  for  other  sorts  to 
follow  after  when  these  early-bearing  varieties 
are  worn  out.  I  have  one  fine  old  standard 
tree  from  wliich  I  once  sold  £20  worth  of  fruit, 
and  I  have  often  gathered  £5  or  £G  worth  from  it. 
When  sending  fruit  to  a  customer  or  friend  I 
can  always  feel  sure,  if  I  send  the  Blenheim  for 
general  consumption,  it  will  give  satisfaction, 
and  I  can  always  make  a  good  price  of  the  fruit. 
"E.  M."  (p.  nO)  state's  that  -'hundreds  of 
bushels  of  Blenheim  Orange  have  been  sold  in 
his  neighbourhood,  and  4s.  6d.  per  bushel  was 
the  most  wliich  could  be  obtained  for  the  finest 
samples."  Against  this  experience  T  may  st.ate 
thiit  I  myself  have  this  season  sold  some 
hundreds  of  bushels  of  this  variety,  and  I 
may  also  s.ay  that  I  have  not  sold  a  single 
bushel  (except  windfalls)  at  .so  low  a  price.  I 
enclose  a  s.ale  note,  by  which  you  will  see 
that  I  Lave  this  season,  in  Covent  Garden 
Market,  made  8s.  per  bushel  (42  lbs.)  for 
selected  fruit,  and  os.  per  bushel  for  seconds, 
and  this  not  for  a  small  quantity  only  or  in 
an  isolated  case.  .John  Watkins. 

Pomuna  Farm  Nurseries,  WithiiKjton,  Hereford. 


'  Melons  as  cordons. — I  do  not  think  Melons 
grown  on  the  above  .system  (see  p.  110)  are  at  all 
uncommon.  I  have  grown  them  in  that  form  for 
the  past  twenty-one  years  here  ;  in  fact,  unless 
when  grown  in  frames  I  always  grow  them  as  cor- 
dons. I  know  other  gardeners  who  have  for  long 
grown  them  in  the  same  waj-.  As  an  addendum  to 
"  S.  1'.  H.'s"  notes  permit  me  to  suggest  that 
Melons  when  grown  as  cordons  should  not  have  a 
arge  mass  of  soil  to  root  iu,  or  disappointment 


m.ay  result  therefrom.  They  are  apt  to  get  over-fat 
when  overfed,  and,  as  in  the  animal  world,  apo- 
plexy may  occur.  I  use  sl.ate  troughs  for  the 
purpose.  These  are  18  inches  deep,  bj'  2  feet  in 
width  at  the  top  and  2  inches  less  iit  bottom ;  length 
mo}-  be  as  requu'ed.  Ours  have  p,artitions  every 
3  feet.  They  rest  on  a  firm  platform,  fixed  about 
2  inches  above  the  4-inch  hot-water  pipes  which 
give  top  heat  to  the  house.  I  jiut  out  two  plants 
in  each  partition.  It  is  necessary  to  drain  well. 
Tlie  bottom  of  each  partition  has  eight  holes 
drilled  therein,  using  a  l^j-inch  auger.  1  place  an 
inverted  5-ineh  or  6-inch  pot  over  each  hole,  fill- 
ing up  the  intervening  space  with  broken  bricks, 
crocks,  or  clinkers.  It  is  well  to  have  whichever 
is  used  well  washed  before  using.  I  cover  all  over 
with  an  evenly  cut  sod  grass  side  downwards. 
The  troughs  are  as  sound  now  as  when  first  fixed, 
twenty-one  years  ago  this  month.  The  loam  I 
use  is  of  a  somewhat  sandy  nature.  I  add  about 
an  eighth  part  of  red  claj',  which  has  been  dried 
on  the  top  of  a  large  boiler  and  broken  up  fine 
with  the  b.ack  of  a  s|)ade ;  a  10-ineh  potful  of 
wood  ashes  and  the  same  of  fowl's  manure  rubbed 
fine  are  added  to  each  barrow-load  of  compost. 
When  filling  the  troughs  with  the  compost  it  is 
necessary  to  put  it  in  in  layers  and  make  firm. 
Two  crops  each  year  are  taken  from  the  troughs, 
fresh  soil  being  used  for  each  crop. — H.  J.  C, 
Grimston. 

There  is   nothing  new    in    the   system  of 

growing  Melons  as  described  under  the  above 
heading  by  "  S.  P.  H."  in  The  Garden  of  Feb. 
10.  It  came  under  my  notice  more  than  thirty 
years  ago  when  living  with  the  late  Mr.  Robert 
Fish  at  Putteridgebur}',  and  with  the  exception 
that  Mr.  Fish  grew  his  plants  2  feet  apart,  the 
management  of  the  plants  as  detailed  by 
"  S.  P.  H."  is  similar  to  that  practised  at  Put- 
teridgebury.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  a  system 
much  in  fashion  amongst  gardeners.  I  still  keep 
to  the  same  method  of  growing  and  keejiing  my 
plants  2  feet  apart.  I  gener.allj' jilant  the  follow- 
ing four  sorts  at  one  time,  and  they  ripen  in  the 
order  named.  Golden  Gem,  Hero  of  Lockinge, 
GoUlen  Perfection,  and  La  Favorite.  Either 
sort  when  well  grown  will  take  a  lot  of  beating. 
— H.  F. 

For  many  years   the    cordon    system   of 

growing  Melons  mentioned  by  "  S.  P.  H."  and 
G.  Wythes  (p.  105)  has  been  practised  here 
with  satisfactory  results.  For  ramblers,  sucli  as 
Win.  Tillery,  that  seldom  show  on  first  breaks, 
15  inches  apart  is  far  too  close,  30  inches  being 
nearer  the  mark.  For  more  compact  growers  I 
find  from  18  inches  to  24  inches  ample  room. — 
John  Roberts,  Tan-y-hwkh. 

Propagating:  the  Mulberry.  —  Will  any 
reader  tell  me  the  simiilest  or  any  way  of  propa- 
gating the  common  Jlulberry,  and  if  it  is  possible 
to  do  so  by  layers  or  cuttings  ?  I  have  tried  here 
for  several  j'cars  to  propagate  them  by  cuttings 
and  layers  prepared  in  various  ways,  but  I  have 
never  succeeded  in  getting  them  to  live  and  gron*. 
My  gardeners  have  been  very  successful  with  other 
plants  and  trees,  but  the  ilulberry  has  beaten 
them .  — In  qui  her. 

Protecting  Figs. — Some  time  since  a  corre- 
spondent drew  attention  to  the  necessity  for  pro- 
tection in  the  case  of  outdoor  Figs,  mentioning  at 
the  same  time  the  method  of  cloing  so  in  these 
gardens  a  few  years  ago.  Figs  are  not  usually 
given  so  much  space  outdoors  as  formerly,  since 
houses  for  growing  them  in  are  supplied  so 
cheaply  ;  still,  Figs  are  deserving  of  and  repay 
some  attention  where  the  fruit  is  in  recjuest  in 
summer.  At  the  present  time  I  have  only  one 
fairly  large  tree  outdoors,  and  this  for  the  past 
t«o  winters  has  had  no  protection  beyond  what 
the  wall  furnished.  The  winter  of  1892-3  certainly 
was  severe  enough  to  prove  the  hardiness  of  any 
outdoor  tree,  bat  no  injury  could  have  been  in- 
flicted, or  it  would  not  have  boiiio  so  excellent  a 
crop  as  it  did  liist  year.  Well-ripened  wood  dis- 
(lenses  to  a  great  extent  with  the  necessity  for 
protection  in  winter,  .and  this  is  brought  about 
only  by  thin  training  of  the  branches  in  summer. 


The  leaves  being  so  large  provide  a  corresponding 
sliatle  from  sunshine,  whicli  is  so  necessary  for 
thoroughly  maturing  the  growth  in  summer  and 
autumn,  and  unless  due  attention  is  ji-aid  to  this 
in  the  growing  and  pruning  seasons  the  necessity 
for  protection  in  winter  will  continue.  The  low 
temperature  experienced  this  winter  has  not 
ai^parently  affected  the  hard  wood  or  dormant 
embryo  fruits,  and  unless  we  get  a  cold  spring  I 
anticipate  a  crop  equal  to  that  of  last  year. — 
W.  Struonell,  Hood  Athlon  Gardens. 

Aphis  on  wall  fruit  trees. — On  examining 
some  Peaches  and  Nectarines  on  outside  walls  to- 
day (Feb.  12)  I  was  astonished  to  find  the  flower- 
buds  literally  sw.arming  with  aphides.  Imme- 
diately on  finding  the  trees  so  badly  infested  I 
sprayed  every  portion  over  with  a  powerful  in- 
secticide, quickly  rendering  the  whole  mass  of 
enemies  harmless.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  many 
to  learn  that  all  insecticides  are  the  most  destruc- 
tive to  insect  life  if  applied  warm.  Supposing  the 
liquid  while  cold  is  sprayed  over  trees,  the  aphides 
or  other  insects  at  once  almost  glue  themselves 
down  to  the  wood  or  buds  ;  consequentlj'  only 
half,  if  that,  of  the  insect  is  wetted  by  the  liquid, 
and  it  has  a  much  better  prospect  of  recovery 
tlian  if  the  whole  body  were  moistened.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  lifpiid  is  applied  warm,  this 
contraction  of  the  insect  does  not  take  place;  in 
fact,  the  little  pest  appears  to  enjoj-  it  for  a  brief 
period,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  "body  becomes 
wet,  and  if  the  insecticide  is  worthy  "the  name, 
death  is  practically  certain.  The  great  import- 
ance of  destroying  all  these  first  broods  of  aphides 
cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the  minds 
of  those  having  trees  under  their  charge.  By 
doing  so  a  great  amount  of  future  labour  and 
annoyance  may  be  avoided  and  the  trees  main- 
tained in  far  better  health  and  condition  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case.  The  majority  of 
gardeners  have  their  own  opinion  as  to  which  is 
the  best  insecticide,  of  which  there  are  many  now 
in  the  market,  some  of  them  excellent  in  every 
wav.— W.  G.  C. 


GRAPE  BOWOOD  MUSCAT. 
Vs  spite  of  all  .assertions  to  the  contrary,  Bo- 
wood  Muscat  is  doubtless  distinct  from  Muscat 
of  Alexandria.  At  p.  109  Mr.  Young  asks 
what  are  its  distinctive  features.  My  answer  is 
the  bunches  of  the  true  Bowood  variety  are  not 
so  long  and  tapering  as  those  of  its  near  rela- 
tive, while  the  shoulders  are  usually  broader, 
the  individual  berries  rounder,  and  of  a  paler 
colour  when  rijie.  It  also  sets  better  and  in 
less  heat  than  the  typical  ISIuscat  of  Alexandria. 
Previous  to  the  year  1879  the  diflierence  in  tlie 
two  varieties  under  notice  was  not,  I  think, 
questioned  by  anyone,  and  a  class  for  Bowood 
Muscat  was  usually  provided  at  all  the  leading 
exhibitions.  About  that  date,  however,  a  prize 
was  ofl'ered  at  the  Cry.stal  Palace  sliow  for  a 
collection  of,  I  think,  twenty  bunches  of  Grapes, 
ten  distinct  varieties.  Messrs.  Lane,  of  Bei-k- 
hamsted,  entered  the  list  of  competitors,  show- 
ing a  collection  which  for  general  excellence 
outdistanced  all  the  rest.  It  w.as,  however, 
disqualified  because  it  contained  two  bunches 
labelled  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  two  others 
labelled  Bowood  Muscat,  the  judges  contend- 
ing that  there  was  no  ditierence  between  them 
except  in  name.  The  wisdom  of  the  deci.sion 
was  questioned  by  many,  and  by  myself 
amongst  the  rest.  This  decision  had  the 
ett'ect  of  wiping  out  the  class  for  Bowood 
from  the  schedules  of  all  future  exhibitions. 
Many  nurserymen  also,  influenced  no  doubt 
by  the  decision  of  the  judges  on  that  occasion, 
decided  to  mix  the  stocks,  and  henceforth  to 
lirojiagate  under  the  name  of  the  ordinaiy 
Jluscat  only.  The  consequence  is  that  at 
the  present  d.ay,  anyone  aiiplying  to  a  tratle 
grower  for  a  cano  of  the  Bowood  Muscat,  may  or 
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may  not  ohtain  it  true  to  name.  If  anyone 
contemplating  planting  a  vinery  witli  Muscats 
could  procure  e3'es  from  some  olil  Vine  planted 
under  tlie  name  of  Howood  jircvious  to  the 
perioil  above  referred  to,  and  with  canes  raised 
from  these  eyes,  were  to  plant  half  the  liouse, 
and  the  remaining  half  with  the  tjqiical  Muscat 
of  Alexandria,  he  would,  as  soon  as  the  fruit 
ripened,  see  that  the  two  Grapes  are  not  identi- 
cal.— J.  Crawford. 

*^(.*  Mr.  Barron,  in  his  "  Vines  and  Vine  Cul- 
ture," gives  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Bowood 
Mu.scat  as  synonymous,  and  he,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  was  one  of  the  judges  on  the  occasion 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Crawford  when  Messrs. 
Lane's  exhibit  was  disqualified. — Ed. 


SOLANUM  JASMINOIDES  AT 
PAIGNTON. 

The  illustration  represents  but  a  small  portion 
of  a  firie  plant  of  tliis  beautiful  climlier  that 
covers  half  the  back  of  my  house.  It  is  planted 
with  Clematis  montana  in  a  sheltered  position 
facing  due  south,  and  the  growths  of  the  two 
are  iTitermixed.  The  Clematis  blooms  early  and 
is  followed  by  the  Solanum,  which  in  mild 
winters  continues  to  flower  until  Christmas.  It 
is,  however,  rather  tender,  and  suffers  frfim 
severe  frosts,  which  bring  the  green  leaves  off 
in  showers.  In  summer  it  is  a  perfect  mass  of 
blossom  from  the  gutter  to  within  a  foot  of  the 
ground.  C.  M.  Mayor. 


Stove   and    Greenhouse. 


FOLIAGE  FOR  CUTTING. 

Can  any  reader  of  The  Garden  give  me  a  list 
of  fine-foliaged  plants  fiir  cutting  to  mix  with 
flowers  all  the  ye»r  round,  lioth  hardy  kind.s 
and  those  gi-own  uniler  glass  ? — J.  S. 

*,*  It  has  often  been  to  me  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  the  foliage  in  use  in  a  cut  state  for  arranging 
with  flowers  has  been ,  by  the  majority  of  decorators 
and  florists  as  well  as  by  others  in  their  own 
households,  kept  within  sucli  a  narrow  sphere. 
True,  of  late  years  there  has  been  a  most  decided 
advance  in  the  direction  of  greater  varietj',  but 
there  is  still  in  very  many  instances  plenty  of 
room  for  further  improvement.  I  can  well  re- 
member the  time  when  for  almost  every  kind  of 
flower  it  was  nothing  but  Maiden-hair  Fern  here, 
there,  and,  everywhere.  This  Fern  is  very  beau- 
tiful beyond  a  doubt,  but  in  its  exclusive  use,  cut- 
flow-er  arrangements  are  robbed  of  variety  and 
partially  of  effect  also.  Many  kinds  of  foliage 
botli  hardy  and  tender  are  admirably  adapted 
for  use  with  flowers.  In  a  great  measure  the 
foliage  of  the  plant  itself  is  the  best  accompani- 
ment to  its  flowers.  In  nothing,  perhaps,  is 
this  more  apparent  (quoting  as  an  example) 
than  in  bulbous  plants.  Take,  for  instance, 
any  of  the  Narcissi  ;  no  better  nor  more  suit- 
able foliage  can  be  chosen  than  their  own,  yet 
it  is  more  of  an  exception  than  otlierwise  to  so 
utilise  it.  The  foliage  of  the  Narcissus  lasts 
admn-ably,  and  in  cutting  it  the  bulbs  camiot  be 
Baid  to  be  weakened  to  any  extent.  Take  the 
Tulips  as  another  case  in  point.  What  possible 
foliage  can  compare  with  that  of  the  plant  itself? 
It  blends  so  well  in  every  way  with  the  handsome 
flowers,  yet  oftentimes  one  will  go  searching  for 
otlier  foliage  to  use,  the  Maiden-hair  Fern  or 
Asparagus  plumosus  possibly  being  chosen,  both 
of  which  are  (piite  unfit  to  use  with  such  bulbous 
plants  as  these,  or  indeed  witli  any  otiiers.  In 
makingabutton-holeboutpiet  of  Lilies  of  the  Valley, 
there  is  no  foliage  comparable  witli  its  own  in 
the  slightest  degree  ;  the  Fern  or  Asparagus  is 
not  to    be   compared   with    it.     This   follows   on 


throughout  the  ;^vhole  of  the  bulbous  and  lilia- 
ceous jjlants  «  hether  lender  or  hardy.  Take  the 
Eucharis  for  cxam|)lo  :  when  this  is  out  as  spikes, 
in  which  manner  it  looks  far  the  best,  its  own 
foliage,  or  other  that  is  similar  to  it,  is  the  best  to 
choose,  the  green  leaves  of  the  Aspidistra  being  a 
good  substitute.  Grasses  in  a  flowering  state  are 
often  used,  but  tlie  foliage  of  several  is  equally 
as  useful,  the  varieties  of  the  Carex  or  Sedge  Grass 
being  p.articularly  u.seful.  Lilies  {i.e.,  LiUums) 
provide  their  own  foliage  when  cut  as  spikes,  but 
some  addition  is  at  times  needed.  As  a  further 
instance  of  whaijto  use  there  is  plenty  of  choice  from 
amongst  the  stronger  Grasses.  Either  Eulalia  ja- 
ponica  or  E.  japonica  zebrina  would  be  suitable  to 
associate  with  Liliums.  Iris  foliage  suits  Iris 
flowers  admirably,  that  of  the  commoner  kinds 
being  used  tlie  most  freely.  In  any  case  the  aim 
should  be  to  choose  foliage  that  will  blend  with 
rather  than  be  in  direct  contrast  to  the  flowers. 
As  a  further  illustration  of  this,  I  would  merely 
quote  a  Gardenia  bloom  when  chosen  as  a  coat 


common  Myrtle,  hardy  in  the  south  against  walls, 
but  scarcely  so  in  tlie  midlands  or  northw.ards,  is 
a  host  in  Itself,  with  the  additional  charm  of  its 
Iragrance.  Hardy  Ferns,  some  of  which  are  ever- 
green, others  deciduous  or  semi-deciduous,  can 
alway.s  be  turned  to  good  account.  If  the  Ber- 
bens  afore-named  be  scarce,  there  is  in  the  com- 
mon Kracken  an  excellent  substitute.  When  see- 
ing It  growing  so  luxuriantly  in  and  around  some 
gardens,  I  have  thought  to  what  uses  it  might  be 
turned  were  they  but  known.  The  hardy  varie- 
ties of  the  \  inca  or  Periwinkle  are  excellent  for 
tall  vases,  and  so  is  the  Japanese  Honeysuckle  (L. 
aureo-rcticul.ata).  Turning  to  decidubus  shrubs 
more  particularly,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
their  utility  on  the  whole,  is  more  manifest  when 
used  after  the  o-rowth  is  fairly  hardened.  Then 
onwards  until  the  leaves  fall  'they  can  be  relied 
upon  to  stand  well.  Two  of  the  best  that  can  be 
chosen  are  the  variegated  Acer  and  the  bronzy 
i  runus,  both  of  which  are  suitable  in  many  ways'. 
As  regards  colour,  the  former  suits  blue  and  iiink, 
the  latter  yellow  and  white.  Berbeiis 
Thunbergi  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
leaved  plants  imaginable  in  the  autumn ; 
even  without  ajijiropriate  flowers  it 
makes  a  beautiful  display.  Add  to  it 
the  common  Barberry  (B.  vulgaris)  when 
in  fruit,  and  one  has  as  ajipropriate  a 
combination  as  can  well  be  chosen.  A 
most  valuable  class  of  plants  which 
cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended 
are  the  Japanese  Acers,  the  use  of  which 
in  a  cut  state  is  even  now  after  so  many 
years  an  almost  unknown  quantity. 
Ihose  with  finely  cut  or  laciniated  foli- 
age are  the  best  to  use  through  tlio 
summer  and  early  autumn ;  later  on 
those  with  the  leaves  more  entire  are 
more  suitable  by  reason  of  the  deep  tints 
of  yellow,  bronze,  and  crimson.  These 
are  chiefly  forms  of  Acer  palmatum,  an 
excellent  half-dozen  being  A.  palmatum, 
A.  p.  atro-purpureum,  A.  p.  dis.sectum, 
A.  p.  linearifolium,  A.  p.  .sanguineum, 
and  A.  p.  laciniatum.  As  a  case  in 
which  these  Acers  have  proved  useful 
with  Orchids,  I  would  quote  Cattleya 
MossKc  arranged  with  either  of  the 
bronzy  coloured  forms.  The  variegated 
forms  of  Cornus  or  Dogwood,  as  well 
as  the  variegated  Snowberry,  are  further 
instances  from  amongst  shrubs,  the  latter 
being  at  its  best  in  the  autumn.  Small 
sprays  of  the  cut-leavtd  Bramble  f.re 
very  handy  late  in  the  season.  From 
amongst 

Pl.\n-ts  under  Glass 
Ferns^  supply  great  variety.     Adiantum 
is  well  known,  requiring  no 
A.  Williamsi  I  have  proved 


Portion  of  a  porch  covered  with  Solanum  jasminoides. 
Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  photograph  sent  by 
Mr,  C.  Mayor,  Holmwood,  Paignton,  Devon. 


flower ;  the  foliage  of  the  Gardenia  is  the  most 
appropriate  in  every  way.     From  amongst 

Hardy  Evergreen  and  Deciduous  Shrubs 

there  are  many  excellent  things  that  can  be 
used  with  various  flowers.  Nothing  now  is  per- 
haps more  popular  than  Berberis  ai|uifolia  (syn., 
Mahonia  Atiuifolium).  One  feature  of  this  Ever- 
green is  the  length  of  time  it  will  last  in  a  fresh 
;ondition  after  it  is  cut ;  another  is  the  variety  of 
tints  in  the  foliage — from  deep  bronzy  green  to 
crimson.  It  is  excellent  for  arranging  with 
Chrysanthemum  blooms,  nothing  lieiiig  better, 
more  particularly  for  the  yellow,  white  and  bronze 
kinds.  Roses,  again,  are  instances  in  which  it 
may  well  be  chosen.  The  best  form  of  the  Golden 
Privet  is  another  evergreen,  one  that  is  not  yet 
Kuihciently  known,  but  most  valuable  all  the  sa'me 
in  many  ways.  S])rays  of  the  smaller  forms  of 
the  Ivy  are   fur  many  puriioses  admirable.     The 


cuneatum 
comment. 

to  be  a  most  reliable  Fern  in  a  cut  state, 
being  al.so  quite  distinct.  A.  eleg.ans,  a 
form  of  the  common  Maiden-hair  with 
rather  smaller  |iinna>  and  longer  stems 
to  each  frond,  can  be  strongly  recom- 
mended. The  Davallias  are  almost 
without  exception  well  suited  and  most  durable, 
the  best  being  D.  bullata,  1).  clegans,  I),  tiritlithi] 
and  D.  dissecta.  Lygodium  scandens  for  entwin- 
ing around  stems  is  most  valuable.  \A'ell-hard- 
ened  fronds  of  any  of  the  smaller  growing  No- 
phroleiiises  stand  well  in  a  cut  st.ate ;  so  do  tirose  of 
the  (ioniophlebiums.  Onychium  japonicum  is 
also  a  good  Fern  for  cutting.  The  best  of  tho 
(iold  and  Silver  tiymnogrammas  stand  fairly  well 
and  are  very  ornamental.  Asparagus  plumosus  is 
now  M-ell  known  for  its  lasting  properties,  but  for 
many  jiurposes  I  \vould  prefer  A.  tenuissiraus, 
liarticularly  to  entwine  around  stems,  whilst  for 
hanging  purposes  no  variety  surpasses  A.  dellcxu.s. 
Myrsiphyllum  asiiar.'igoidcs  (the  Sniilax  of  tho 
Americans)  can  be  strongly  recommended,  being 
most  jirofitable  when  grown  in  a  temperate  or 
warm  house.  Crotons  supply  a  great  variety  of 
choice  material,  at  the  same  time  lasting  well ; 
these  should  for  this  purpose  be  turned  to  better 
account.     Calndiiini  argyrites  is  essential  in  many 
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ways,  but  its  foliage  curls  up  too  soon  if  not 
dressed  upon  the  reverse  side  with  a  coat  of 
florist's  gum.  Ficus  repens  will  bear  cutting 
and  last  well.  For  a  groundwork  to  flowers 
when  arranged  in  flat  dishes,  Fittoniaargyroneura 
is  a  decidedly  useful  plant.  The  foliage  of 
Cyperus  alternifolius  and  its  variegated  form,  also 
that  of  the  variegated  Arrowroot  (Phrynium  va- 
riegatum),  are  suited  to  many  flowers,  more  so 
to  large  groups  than  small  ones.  Shoots  of 
Tradescantia  discolor  in  variety  are  other  in- 
stances, and  so  is  Panicum  variegatum. 

There  is,  in  fact,  a  far  wider  field  in  the  way  of 
foliage  to  associate  with  flowers  than  many  even 
ever  take  into  consideration  or  attempt  to  use.  The 
use  of  foliage  is,  however,  open  to  abuse  ;  to  seek 
its  aid  and  use  it  in  a  natural  way  is  commendable, 
but  when  one  sees  it  so  arranged  as  to  imitate 
ribbons,  it  has  the  element  of  the  ridiculous  about 
it.  Nothing  is  more  absurd  than  to  try  and  imitate 
manufactures  with  naturally  grown  foliage.  I 
allude  to  the  way  in  whicli  some  of  the  florists  so 
manipulate  foliage  by  bending  it  back,  and  in 
other  ways  treating  it.  The  common  Ribbon 
Grass  comes  in  for  this  abuse  ;  so  does  the  foliage 
of  the  Carnation.  This  is  not  "imitating  Na- 
ture," but  making  Nature  by  contortions  to  imi- 
tate the  manufacturer's  fertile  brain.  The  sooner 
this  absurd  practice  is  entirely  dispensed  with  the 
better  ;  it  has  only  to  be  discourged  by  purchasers 
of  readily  arranged  flowers  and  its  fate  is  sealed. 

J.  H.  G. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Prunus  Pissardi  —We  send  you  by  this  post  a 
branch  o(  this  wliich  has  been  in  flower  in  our  nursery 
during  the  past  week.— Veitch  and  Son,  E.ieler. 

The  white  Siberian  Squill.— This  is  a 
rare  and  beautiful  variety,  the  flowers  larger  than 
those  of  the  tyjje  and  of  the  purest  white.  We 
noticed  a  potful  of  it  in  the  greenhou.se  at  Bur- 
ford  Lodge.  It  is  a  charming  thing  to  mix  with 
Chionodo.Nas  and  early-flowering  Squills. 

Narcissus  minimus.— This  is  one  of  the  first 
Narcissi  to  open,  and  a  small  clump  in  full  bloom 
on  the  rockery  on  a  February  day  arrests  atten- 
tion. It  is  in  flower  on  the  rockery  at  Kew,  and 
one  mass  in  particular  against  moss-covered  stones 
was  noteworthy.  It  is  usefid  to  mix  with  Snow- 
drops or  as  an  edging,  and  also  for  pots. 

Calliandra  Tweediei.— A  good  specimen  o^ 
this  is  in  bloom  in  tlie  Palm  house  at  Kew.  It 
bears  crimson  Bottle-brush-like  flowers  in  rich 
relief  to  the  bright  green  leafage,  reminding  one 
of  that  of  the  Mimosa.  It  has  been  long  intro- 
duced into  English  gardens,  as  it  came  from 
Brazil  as  long  ago  as  l.S4(l.  The  plant  makes  a 
dense  bushy  growth,  and  when  in  full  bloom  is 
conspicuous  for  colour. 

Streptocarpus  caulescens  is  a  distinct  and 
pleasing  species  in  blciom  at  Kew.  It  is  not  so 
showy  as  many  others,  but  very  free-blooming, 
the  flowers  individually  small,  this  being  atoned 
for  by  their  abundance.  They  are  borne  in  slender 
spikes,  or,  more  correctly,  cymes,  and  are  white, 
striped  with  pur[)lish  rose,  the  leaves  downy, 
rather  small  and  deep  green.  It  may  be  readily 
increased  by  seed,  and  was  intro"duced  from 
Eastern  Tropical  Africa  in  18S5. 

Snowdrops  from  Straffan  House. We  have 

received  some  Snowdrops  from  Straffivn,  in  Kil- 
dare,  which  are  tlie  handsomest  we  have  seen. 
They  must  be  beautiful  on  the  Grass,  and  give 
the  efl'ect  of  a  much  larger  flower  than  we  in  some 
districts  are  accustomed  to  in  the  Snowdrop.  Mr. 
Bedford  calls  the  Snowdrop  sent  a  large  variety  of 
Galanthus  caucasicus,  and  says  it  has  fine  stout 
stems.  It  is  much  handsomer  than  G.  Elwesi 
being  more  regular  and  better  in  form. 

Pear  Beurre  Ranee.  —  The  finest  speci- 
mens of  this  kind  we  have  ever  seen  have 
lately  come  to  us  from  Straflan  House,  where  so 
many  Pears  are  well  grown.     They  were  larger 


than  those  of  the  same  kind  that  come  to  the  Lon- 
don market  generally  and  more  like  fine  examples 
of  DoyenniS  du  Comice.  It  is  no  doubt  a  use- 
ful kind,  but  we  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be 
classed  in  the  highest  rank  as  regards  flavour, 
which  is,  after  all,  the  essential  thing  in  a  Pear. 

Brownea  ariza. — A  plant  of  this  is  in  bloom 
in  the  Palm  house  at  Kew,  and  it  is  only  in  such 
large  structures  as  at  Kew  that  the  Browneas  can 
be  grown  with  success,  by  reason  of  the  noble 
proportions  that  they  assume.  B.  grandiceps, 
also  coming  into  bloom,  is  quite  a  tree,  reaching 
many  feet  in  height  and  spreading  out  over  a  con- 
si<lei'able  area.  It  was  introduced  from  Colombia 
in  1843,  and  in  its  native  land  attains  a  height  of 
about  40  feet.  The  flowers,  borne  in  a  globular 
head,  are  bright  reddish-scarlet  in  colour,  set  off' 
by  tlie  j-ellow  protruding  stamens. 

Snowdrops. — In  the  grounds  here  are  large 
masses  of  Snowdrops  both  of  the  single  and 
double  varieties.  They  are  quite  naturalised, 
and  have  evidently  been  established  for  a  long 
period.  One  of  the  prettiest  pictures  is  where 
there  is  a  large  patch  of  Winter  Aconites  in  the 
foreground,  backed  up  by  a  scattered  mass  of 
Snowdrops  springing  from  a  groundwork  of  the 
small-leaved  Ivy,  that  so  often  forms  a  beautiful 
carpet  in  woods.  The  soil  is  a  stiff'  loam  resting 
on  a  base  of  limestone  formation. — H.  J.  C, 
Grimnton  Park. 

Thunbergia  myscrensis. — This  beautiful 
climber  is  commencing  to  bloom  freely  in  the 
Palm  house  at  Kew,  where  a  very  fine  specimen, 
reacliing  many  feet  in  height,  is  a  feature  of  in- 
terest. Little  is  seen  of  this  species  outside 
botanic  gardens,  but  it  is  worth  growing  in  all 
large  conservatories.  A  synonym  is  Hexacentris 
mysorensis,  and  it  is  really  only  adapted  for  large 
structures  by  reason  of  its  free  growth.  When  in 
full  bloom  the  plant  has  a  distinct  and  pleasing 
aspect,  the  flowers  being  borne  in  dense  pendent 
racemes,  and  their  fine  colour  is  unicjue.  Each 
raceme  carries  a  number  of  flowers  )iacked  closely 
together,  and  the  colour  is  rich  brownish  red  and 
dee[)  yellow. 

Indian  Khododendrons  in  'Wicklow. — By 
this  post  I  send  you  two  heads  of  Rhododendron 
arboreum  from  Mr.  Acton's  garden  at  Rathdrum, 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  plate  of  Rho- 
dodendron Roylei.  I  have  never  seen  anything 
finer  in  its  way  than  the  plant  from  which  they 
were  cut.  It  is  quite  20  feet  high,  with  abundance 
of  healthy  green  foliage,  and  already  considerably 
over  100  heads  of  flower  similar  to  those  sent  are 
open.  The  birds  have  ruined  many  of  them.  To 
get  the  full  efl'ect  of  the  brilliant  colour  you  must 
hold  the  flowers  in  the  sun.  Many  other  Rhodo- 
dendrons are  also  in  bloom.  I  hope  these  flowers 
may  reach  you  safely,  as  they  have  been  gathered 
since  Saturday. — F.  Moore. 

*,*  Rich  fine  flowers,  an  excellent  form,  in  as 
good  condition  as  if  under  gla.ss. — Ed. 

Notes  from  Tan-y-bwlch. — For  the  middle 
of  February  the  ornamental  grounds  are  wonder- 
fully gay.  Camellias  (single  and  double)  in  full 
bloum,  and  Rhododendrons  varying  in  colour 
from  deep  scarlet  to  pure  white,  Cydonias,  Pru- 
nus Pissardi,  a  few  Barberries  (B.  japonica  is  the 
earliest  to  bloom  this  year),  the  old  Kerria 
japonica,  flowering  Currants,  Mezereons  on  the 
wane,  Andromedasdeveloi)ing  their  beautifulspikes. 
Erica  carnea  and  its  varieties,  Leucojum  vernum  in 
the  Gra.ss,  and  even  most  of  the  Daffodils  showing 
colour,  also  on  Grass,  Violets  (single  and  double), 
Primrose  Harbinger  on  our  sunny  banks,  together 
with  other  odds  and  ends  make  up  a  bright  show. 
This  extreme  mildness  bodes  ill  for  our  fruit  crops, 
I  fear,  for  Pear  trees  are  in  a  most  forward  state  ; 
some  even  now  have  blooms  fully  open.  Plums 
and  Cherries  are  fast  swelling,  while  Gooseberries 
are  quite  green,  so  that  unless  colder  weather  soon 
prevails  serious  damage  will  be  done  later,  for  we 
cannot  reasonably  expect  to  escape  disastrous 
frosts  thus  early  in  the  season. — .1.  K. 

The  'Winter  Honeysuckles.  —  The  two 
Chinese   Honeysuckles,    Lonicera    Standishi  and 


fragrantissima,  might  well  be  bracketed,  as  they 
are  so  much  alike  and  flower  together  that  one 
never  thinks  of  one  without  the  other.  The  chief 
difference  in  the  two  from  a  gardener's  stand- 
point is  that  one  has  a  tendency  to  climb,  while 
the  other  likes  to  grow  as  a  bush.  But  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  both  can  be  induced  to  cover  a 
wall,  and  this  is  really  their  proper  place,  as 
neither  is  very  suitable  for  the  shrubbery.  They 
flower  at  a  time  when  very  few  shrubs  are  in 
bloom,  and  their  fragrance  is  delicious  on  a 
sunny  day.  Their  place  is  a  sunny  south  wall, 
where  their  fragrance  can  drift  in  at  the  open 
windows.  For  a  month  or  so  at  this  season  they 
flower,  but  after  that  they  are  only  common-place 
looking  shrubs,  and  should  therefore  be  associated 
with  some  light  growing  evergreen,  such  as  a 
delicate  clinging  Ivy,  or  the  hardy  Smilax  aspera, 
and  then  one  does  not  notice  their  thin  growth  in 
Bummer.  — W,  G. 


^Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM   SOCIETY. 

Annual  Meeting. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  this 
society  was  held  at  Anderton's  Hotel  on  Monday 
evening  last,  Mr.  R.  Ballantine  being  elected  to 
the  chair.  The  principal  item  on  the  agenda 
paper  was  the  reception  and  adoption  of  the 
report  and  balance  sheet  for  the  past  year,  a 
succinct  epitome  of  which  appears  in  the  report 
of  the  general  committee  meeting  which  was  held 
on  the  previous  Wednesday.  Commenting  upon 
some  of  the  items  in  the  balance  sheet,  Mr.  B. 
Dean,  the  secretary,  observed  that  the  society's 
shows  absorbed  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  revenue 
for  the  year,  leaving  20  per  cent,  for  expenses  of 
those  shows  and  the  floral  meetings,  and  the  other 
20  per  cent,  for  the  working  expenses  of  the  society. 
He  considered  this  highly  satisfactory,  for  he  had 
that  morning  received  the  balance  sheet  of  a  well- 
known  local  society  with  an  income  of  over  £700 
a  year  that  only  disbursed  in  prize  money  last 
year  an  amount  equal  to  £250.  The  membership 
had  also  grown,  for  if  there  were  between  fifty 
and  sixty  who  had  resigned,  he  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  recording  that  157  new  members  had  joined 
during  1893.  The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  current  year :  Sir  Edwin  Saunders, 
president  :  Mr.  J.  R  Starling,  treasurer  ;  Mr. 
R.  Ballantine,  chairman  of  committee ;  Mr.  B. 
Wynne,  vice-chairman  of  committee ;  Mr.  Richard 
Dean,  secretary  ;  and  Mr.  C.  Harman-Payne, 
foreign  corresponding  secretary. 

Mr.  Wynne,  in  referring  to  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  Jukes  from  the  office  of  vice-chairman,  said 
that  his  genial  manner  and  logical  common-sense 
were  much  valued  by  all  who  worked  witli  him, 
and  he  would  move  that  the  best  thanks  of  the 
committee  of  the  N.C.S.  be  accorded  to  him 
on  Ids  retirement  for  his  invaluable  services, 
and  that  the  vote  bo  recorded  on  vellum  and  pre- 
sented to  him  in  acknowledgment  of  the  appre- 
ciation that  the  society  felt  for  the  service  he  had 
rendered.  Mr.  Ballantine  seconded  the  motion, 
wliich  was  passed  unanimouslj'. 

Onetliird  of  the  general  committee  retiring  by 
rule  annually,  necessitated  an  e'ection  of  new 
members.  The  following  were  successful :  Mr. 
W.  H.  Lees,  Mr.  Hamill,  Mr.  Mease,  Mr.  Hicks, 
Mr.  Waterer,  Mr.  F.  Bingham,  Mr.  F.  J.  Long, 
Mr.  Newton  (the  Temple),  Mr.  H.  A.  Needs,  Mr. 
Reeve,  Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders,  Mr.  J.  \\'illiams, 
Mr.  Moorman,  and  Mr.  J.  Witty. 

The  secretary  mentioned  that  the  schedule  for 
1894  was  now  in  the  printer's  hands,  and  that  the 
discussion  on  Mr.  C.E.  Shea's  paper  on  judging,  read 
at  a  recent  meeting,  would  be  postponed  until  the 
schedule  was  in  the  hands  of  the  members.  There 
was  a  large  attendance  and  several  new  members 
were  elected.  It  is  gratifying  also  to  find  that 
the  loss  of  affiliated  societies  was  very  small  in 
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1893,  and  that  it  has   aheady  been   more  than 
made  up  by  additions  during  the  present  year. 
Committee  Meeting. 

The  general  committee  held  a  meeting  at 
Anderton's  Hotel  on  Thursday,  the  15th  inst., 
Mr.  R.  Ballantine  presiding.  The  report  and 
balance  sheet  for  the  past  year  were  submitted,  and 
it  is  encouraging  to  tind  that  although  I8'J3  was  a 
bad  one  generally,  the  total  of  the  society's 
revenue  was  very  little  less  than  the  year  before 
and  amounted  to  nearly  £900,  including  the 
reserve  fund  of  £.55  odd.  '  There  h.as  been  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  members'  subscriptions,  and 
several  other  items  on  the  receipt  side  are  satis- 
factory. The  expenditure,  which  is  always  heavy 
and  which  almost  always  absorbs  the  entire  year's 
receipts,  is  made.up  of  prize  money  awarded  at 
the  four  shows  held  last  season  and  amounts  to 
the  sum  of  £4.3G,  a  trifle  in  excess  of  the  sum 
awarded  in  LS92.  During  last  year  upwards  of 
150  new  members  were  elected  and  si.x  societies 
admitted  in  affiliation.  The  floral  committee 
meetings  have  been  unusually  interesting,  and  a 
high  quality  of  e.xhibit  has  been  staged  at 
them.  The  papers  read  by  Mr.  Pearson  and 
Mr.  Shea  proved  of  much  value.  Altogether 
the  past  year  may  be  considered  as  a  remarkable 
one  for  the  Chrysanthemum  and  for  the  large 
number  of  exhibitions  held  at  home  and  abroad. 
Comiietition  at  the  society's  November  show  was 
very  keen,  and  it  may  be  considered  as  the  finest 
display  of  the  kind  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


The  National  Dahlia  Society.— The  annua' 
meeting  of  members  was  hekl  at  the  Hote' 
AVind.sur  on  tlie  13th  inst.,  Mr.  E.  Mawley 
presiding.  The  leading  growers  were  largely 
represented.  The  annual  report,  presented 
by  the  secretary,  Mr.  T.  W.  Cirdlestone, 
alluded  to  the  eflects  of  the  drought  upon  the 
Dahlia  plants  in  the  spring  and  early  summer 
of  1893,  ^vhich  retarded  their  growth  and  ma- 
terially affected  the  blooms.  Still,  in  spite  of 
drawb.acUs  the  annual  exhibition  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  September  last,  though  scarcely  so  ex- 
tensive as  in  previous  years,  brought  together 
flowers  of  exceptional  and  surprising  quality  ;  the 
advance  in  the  Cactus  type  was  most  marked, 
some  of  the  newer  varieties  being  remarkable  for 
their  novelty  and  beauty.  The  drought  operated 
to  prevent  several  amateur  growers  of  small  col- 
lections from  competing.  Some  members  had 
withdrawn,  but  others  had  taken  their  place,  so 
the  average  number  was  maintained.  The  report 
alluded  to  the  great  loss  the  society  had  sustained 
through  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Williams,  of 
Salisbury,  who  had  been  active  in  carrying  on 
the  work  of  the  society,  and  also  had  raised 
many  new  and  beautiful  forms  of  the  Cactus 
Dahlia,  which  would  prove  not  only  a  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  society,  but  of  value  to  Dahlia 
cultivators  generally.  Tlie  report  also  alluded  to 
the  death  of  Mr.  Samuel  Barlow,  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents  of  the  society,  and  set  forth  tliat  ar- 
rangements had  been  made  with  the  authorities 
at  the  Crystal  Palace  to  hold  the  annual  show 
there  on  the  first  Friday  and  Saturday  in 
September.  The  treasurer's  financial  state- 
ment showed  tliat  the  receipt  side,  including  a 
balance  of  £12  2s.  in  hand,  amounted  to 
£155  17s.  Od.,  subscriptions  being  about  one- 
third  of  this  amount.  On  the  expenditure  side, 
£119  17s.  had  been  paid  in  prizes,  and  a  small 
balance  is  carried  over  to  the  current  year.  The 
report  having  been  adopted,  a  vote  of  condolence 
with  the  family  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  H.  Williams 
was  unanimously  passed.  The  treasurer,  Mr. 
Mawley,  and  the  secretary,  Mr.  T.  VV.  Cirdle- 
stone,  were  re-elected,  and  the  list  of  true  Cactus 
Dahlias  published  in  tlie  schedule  was  revised. 


The  weather  in  West  Herts. -After  three 
wc(;ks  of  unseasonahiy  warm  weather  a  change 
took  place  on  Saturday  to  a  much  lower  tempera- 
ture. On  Sunday  night  the  exposed  thermo- 
meter fell    18'   below    the   freezing   point,   while 


Monday  and  Tuesday  nights  were  almost  equally 
cold.  At  1  foot  deep  the  temperature  of  the 
ground  is  now  (Wednesday)  only  4°,  and  at  2  feet 
deep  7°abo\e  the  freezing  point.  On  Saturday 
about  half  an  inch  of  rain  fell,  a  by  no  means  hef  vy 
fall  for  a  winter's  d.ay,  and  yet  the  heaviest  of  the 
present  winter.  Monday  proved  exceptionally 
sunny,  the  record  of  briglit  sunshine  amounting  to 
8J  hours. —E.  M.,  Berkhamsled. 


Public  Gardens. 


A  new  park  at  Bournemouth. — The  Bourne- 
mouth Town  Council  having  jecently  secured, 
through  Sir  George  Meyrick,  several  hundred 
acres  of  common  land  within  the  borough,  have 
named  it  Meyrick  Park,  and  have  decided  to 
devote  a  portion  of  the  ground  to  golf  links,  at  a 
cost  of  £1.500.  Cricket  and  football  groutids  are 
also  to  be  laid  out,  at  a  cost  of  £1800. 

Proposed  new  open  space.  —  The  Parks 
Committee  recommended  that  the  Council  should 
purchase  seventeen  acres  of  land  at  Deptford  of 
Mr.  Evelyn  for  £36,000  as  an  open  space,  the 
Council's  contribution  being  limited  to  £24,000. 
Mr.  Keylock,  as  representing  the  locality,  strongly 
supported  the  proposal,  and  after  a  short  discus- 
sion the  recommendation  was  agreed  to. 

The    grand    basins    and    cascades  in   the 

grounds  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  so  long  familiar  to 
holitlay-makers,  are  doomed  to  disappear.  Look- 
ing to  their  dilapidated  condition,  and  the  in- 
crea.sing  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  necessary 
w.ater  supply  for  the  fountain  displays,  the  direc- 
tors have  at  last  determined  to  fill  up  the  basins. 
It  is  intended  to  use  the  space  thus  made  avail- 
ablefor  football,  cricket,  &c. 

A  historical  park.— The  Duke  of  Teek  is 
actively  interesting  himself  in  a  scheme  for  tlie 
|iurehase  by  the  Richmond  Corporation  from  the 
Crown  of  the  Old  Deer  Park,  which  adjoins  Kew 
tiardens  and  extends  for  some  distance  along  the 
riverside.  The  primary  object  is  to  retain  the 
Volunteer  camps  and  Middlesex  Yeomanry  there, 
though  it  probably  also  includes  the  preservation 
of  the  park  from  being  built  upon.  The  Old  Deer 
Park  is  at  present  almost  wholly  given  up  to 
sports  and  the  annual  horse,  flower,  and  other 
shows.  Here  many  of  the  championship  matches 
in  football,  cricket,  and  tennis  have  been  held. 
This  preserves  in  modern  fashion  some  of  the 
traditions  of  the  past,  for  the  park  was  part  of 
the  tournament  ground  of  Henry  VII.,  and  many 
other  gay  and  gorgeous  spectacles  were  carried 
out  there  under  later  sovereigns. 

The  County  CouE  oil  and  its  open  spaces. — 

The  Parks  and  Open  Spaces  Committee  of  the 
London  County  Council  expended  £82,071  during 
the  year  ended  March  31,  1893,  the  accounts  for 
wliich  have  now  been  finally  closed.  This  was 
£574()  in  excess  of  their  estimate.  Victoria  Park 
cost  £11,091  to  maintain  ;  Finsbury  I'ark,  £6.585; 
Clissold  Park,  £1878;  Highbury  Fields,  £1140; 
Hackney  District  Commons,  £2655 ;  Battersea 
Park,  £10,,52n;  Kennington  Park,  £1408;  Clapham 
Common,  £2454;  Tooting  Common, .£1212;  Brock- 
well  Park,  £2483  ;  Dulwich  Park,  £3272;  South- 
wark  Park,  £3461;  Ravenscroft  Park,  £1619; 
Waterlow  Park,  £2,541:  Victoria  and  Albert  Em- 
bankment and  Leicester  Stiuare  Gardens,  £16(S8  ; 
Hampstead  Heath  and  Parliament  Hill,  £3246  ; 
and  'Wandsworth  Common,  £1868.  The  mainten- 
ance of  churchyards  and  small  gardens  cost  .£905, 
and  the  item  "general  headquarters' staff,  &r.," 
figures  at  £6074.  £3970  was  expended  on  "music 
ill  ])arks,"  and  £795  on  "skating  in  parks." 

Open  spaces.— A  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
I'liljlie  Gnrileiis  Association  was  held  at  83,  Lan- 
caster Gate,  on  Wednesday,  when  a  very  largo 
number  of  matters  were  considered.  Progress 
was  reported  in  the  laying  out  of  Victoria  I'ark 
Cemetery,  Penn  Road  Triangle,  and  Woolwich 
Churchyard,  and  it  was  expected  that  the  associa- 


tion would  in  a  few  days  be  able  to  commence  the 
laying  out  of  the  churchyard  of  AHhallows,  Lon- 
don Wall.  It  was  agreed  to  repeat  the  former 
offer  to  lay  out  St.  Peter's  Churchyard,  Wal- 
worth ;  to  offer  to  lay  out  the  churchyard  of  All- 
hallows  the  Great  and  Less,  Lower  Thames  Street, 
and  part  of  St.  Mary's  Churchyard,  Bow,  to  place 
six  seats  on  the  towing-path  near  Chiswick  Ferry, 
to  offer  trees  for  Whiteehapel  Road  and  certain 
parts  of  St.  Giles's  parish,  and  to  ])romote  a  Bill 
for  amending  the  law  relating  to  the  use  of  dis- 
used burial  grounds.  Amongst  the  matters  which 
were  considered  at  the  meeting  were  the  improve- 
ment of  Trafalgar  Square,  the  enlargement  of 
Barnes  Common,  and  the  preservation  of  the 
Physic  Garden,  Chelsea. 


■Wirewonn  in  lawn. — Will  any  reader  tell 
me  liow  to  destroy  «irewonn  in  a  lawn  which  was 
sown  down  last  spring  ?  The  surface  soil  was  all 
buint  previous  to  the  sowing  of  the  seed.  The 
lawn  has  been  kept  rolled,  but  the  little  insect  is 
fast  destroying  the  young  grass. — S.  P. 

Working  students  at  Chiswick. —  Many 
inquiries  having  been  made  from  time  to  time  as  to 
the  terms  on  which  working  students  are  admitted 
to  the  Chiswick  Gardens  of  the  Ro3al  Horticultu- 
ral Society,  the  following  regvilations  were  issued 
by  the  council  of  the  society  on  February  13  : 
1.  The  names,  Addresses  and  ages  of  all  applicants 
must  be  laid  before  the  council,  together  with 
the  condition  and  employment  of  the  aiiplicant's 
father.  2.  If  ajiproved  by  the  council,  the  student 
will  have  to  sign  an  agreement  undertaking  to 
submit  to  all  the  rules  of  the  gardens,  to  give 
implicit  obedience  to  the  superintendent,  and  to 
do  any  work  he  may  be  put  to.  3.  No  student 
will  be  allowed  to  remain  more  than  two  years  in 
the  gardens  without  special  permission.  4.  Every 
student  will  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  £5  before  being 
admitted.— W.  VVilks,  Ser.  B.H.S. 

Grubs  in  Spiraeas  {31.  ffulae). — The  grubs 
attacking  your  Spira?as  are  those  of  the  black 
vine  weevil  (Otiorrhynchus  sulcatus).  This  insect  is 
very  injurious  both  in  the  weevil  and  grub  states; 
as  a  beetle  it  lives  on  the  foliage  of  various  plants, 
at  times  eating  right  thrcaigh  their  young  shoots  ; 
as  a  grubs  it  lives  on  the  roots  of  many  difl'erent 
plants.  Ferns,  Cyclamens,  and  Primulas  being 
special  favourites.  Nothing  jn-actical  has  been 
devised  as  a  means  of  destroying  it  but 
picking  it  out  of  the  roots  of  the  plants  it 
is  attacking.  The  weevils  only  feed  at  night ; 
they  are  dark  brown  and  about  half  an  inch  long. 
During  the  day  they  hide  themsches  so  ele\erly 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  tind  tbem.  The 
best  w.ay  of  catching  them  is  to  lay  the  jilant  on 
its  side  on  a  white  cloth  before  nightfall,  and 
after  dark  to  search  and  shake  the  plant  well ; 
they  often  fall  oft'  as  if  dead  on  being  disturbed, 
but  they  can  easily  be  seen  on  the  cloth. — G.  S.  S. 


Names  of  plants. — .7.  Edtminds. — 10,  Adlantum 
cristiituin;  1 1,  A.^pleiiium  cicutaiiuiu  ;  18,  Applonium 
pumilum;     19,    Cyathea    arborea :     2(1,    UdoiitoEovia 

aculeata. li.  CumniitiiJS' — 1,  Tilhinilsia  iiiiperialis  ; 

2,    Pitcairiiia  uipra ;     3,    ^cbiiica     doalbatii. H. 

Bettcridije. — 1,  (iyiauoiiraiiitQa  palcliulla  ;  2,  Poly- 
stichum    denticuliiiam  ;    3.  Cyrtomiuin   uaryntideum ; 

4,  Aiioiuia  adiautIfolia;5,  Sola^iueUa  Ludoviciaiia. 

J.  H. — 1,  Th\ija  plicata;   2,  Juiiiperus  coninuuiis  ;  3, 

Thuja    occidcutalis. J.     Birkeiiheatl. — Asplonium 

eburneum. B.  F. — 1,  Ilex  rotundifolia;  2,  Aralia 

japoiiica  aureo-reticulata. T.  J.  P. — 1,  BoKOiiia  im- 

periiilis;2.  Begonia iiatuk'iisis, — J.  .Sd<((.— Iheniiinllma 
defomiis  ;  Hasmaiitbua  nmltiH^)rus.- (,.  //. — Nar- 
cissus Bulbocodivim  muiuiphyllus;   native  of   Algiers. 

//.  Bvunte. — Thoiuiisia  solanacea.- //.  W'vicolt. 

—  Odontoglossum  tiiuniplians,  malfonni'd   llpwer,  of 

no  value. O.  ira/scH.  — Odontoglossum  roseuiu. 

B.  J.  Z>. — IinpoK.4il)Ie   tt>   nanio   frum   sufli    iniitorial. 

H, — Cornus  iiiiis. It'.  ll<niiiUiiii. — Dendioliium 

nnbilo,    nn     ordinary     form. i'lJiiHW.— Catiusetum 

niacrocarpuni. ('.    Birch.— A  good  ordinary   form 

of    Cattloya    TriuniB. .dnoji.— Apparently     Lselia 

ancopB  Dawsoni,  hut  so  badly  packed  could  not  deci- 
pher it. 

Name  of  fruit.— Oorei/.— Please  number  Apples. 
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"  This  Ifl  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather ;  but 
The  Abt  itself  is  Nature." — Shaiiespeare, 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


NECTARINES  FOR  MARKET. 

Many  jieople  have  an  idea  that  Nectarines  are 
not  .so  profitable  as  Peaches,  and  in  planting 
h.juses  or  walls  with  trees  with  a  view  to  selling 
all,  or  a  piirtion  of  the  fruit.  Nectarines  occupy 
a  very  minor  position.  It  is  frequently  stated 
that  Nectarines  will  not  realise  the  price  made 
by  good  Peaches.  This  may  be  true  to  a  certain 
extent,  but  my  experience  is  that  extra  large  and 
highly-coloured  Nectarines  will  realise  fully  as 
much  as  the  best  Peaches.  One  cause  of  Nec- 
tarines fetching  a  less  price  in  many  cases  is 
that  the  trees  are  cropped  more  heavily  than 
Peaches.  The  consequence  is  that  the  fruit 
is  only  of  average  size,  and  it  stands  to  reason 
that  purchasers  will  pay  more  for  a  large  Peach 
than  they  would  for  a  small  Nectarine.  As  a 
nde,  one  fruit  to  each  S([uare  foot  is  the  dis- 
tance allowed  Peaches,  and  if  the  same  is 
allowed  to  Nectarines,  really  magnificent  samples 
will  be  the  result,  and  senders  will  find  that 
the  deniand  far  exceeds  the  supply  for  such 
fruit.  Many  gardeners  who  have  to  meet  their 
employers'  re(iuirements,  and  are  also  expected 
to  dispose  of  a  good  surplus,  are  apt  to  be  over- 
zealous  in  their  efforts  to  give  satisfaction,  and 
crop  more  heavily  than  is  either  wise  or  desir- 
able. I  know  from  personal  experience  that 
nothing  is  gained  by  endeavouring  to  make  the 
trees  produce  more  fruit  than  they  can  swell  up 
to  the  highest  size.  It  requires  plenty  of 
courage  to  thin  out  Nectarines  to  1  foot  apart 
each  way  when  no  larger  than  a  Hazel  nut,  but 
when  done,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  observe  how 
rapidly  they  swell,  and  also  to  see  how  healthy 
and  vigorous  both  fruits  and  foliage  are.  I 
may  add  that  the  advantage  of  early  thinning 
is  immense  ;  the  trees  under  my  charge  are  all 
severely  thinned  before  the  buds  expand,  taking 
off  all  the  worst  placed  ones.  Again,  as  soon  as 
the  fruit  is  set  another  good  thinning  takes 
place,  and  the  final  thinning  is  done  when  the 
fruits  attain  the  size  of  a  Hazel  nut.  The 
question  may  be  asked,  how  about  the  fruit 
dropping  at  the  stoning  period  ?  To  such  a 
query,  the  answer  is  that  it  is  a  very  rare 
occurrence  for  a  fruit  to  drop  at  that  stage. 
It  is  probable  that  more  Nectarines  fall  from 
heavy  croppingthan  any  other  cause.  The  fruit- 
dropping  is  no  doubt  one  of  Nature's  measures 
to  preserve  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  tree. 
Another  advantage  of  Nectarines  over  Peaches 
is  that  the  fruit  will  travel  better.  Peaches  if 
ripe  will  be  disfigured  by  tlie  least  pressure, 
while  Nectarines  will  not  be  so  easily  damaged, 
and  though  fully  ripe,  they  may  be  packed  to 
travel  long  distances,  and  arrive  at  their  destina- 
tion without  the  slightest  blemish. 

Opinions  will  differ  as  to  which  are  the  most 
profitable  varieties  to  plant,  as  soil  and  situa- 
tion will  make  some  difference.  Darwin  and 
Pine-apple  are  the  two  sorts  that  I  have  always 
had  the  greatest  call  for  both  for  home  use  and 
for  market.  The  former  variety  is  not  so 
widely  known  as  its  merits  deserve,  as  it  is  a 
large,  handsome  fruit  of  exquisite  flavour,  and 
the  tree  has  a  vigorous  habit  and  bears  freely. 
Pine-apple,  too  well  known  to  need  any  de- 
scription,   is    in   my  .  opinion   still  one   of   the 


finest  flavoured  varieties  grown.  As  an  early 
variety  Early  Rivers  should  have  a  good  future, 
as  it  is  stated  to  ripen  some  weeks  before 
Lord  Napier,  the  size  and  colour  of  the  fruit 
being  all  that  can  be  desired.  Humboldt  is  a 
valuable  variety  for  all  purposes,  and  the  fruit 
and  habit  of  the  trees  are  highly  satisfactory. 
Goldoni  has  not  yet  become  so  well  kno^vn  as  it 
should  be  ;  it  is  a  very  desii-able  early  variety, 
producing  large  and  beautiful  fruit  under  good 
management,  while  for  pots  it  has  no  su- 
perior. If  late  Nectarines  are  required,  Spenser 
is  worthy  of  a  place,  as  the  fruit  attains  a  very 
large  size,  with  a  lovely  colour  and  delicious 
flavour  ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  best  late  Nectarine 
that  I  am  ac(iuainted  with.  There  are  several 
other  excellent  varieties  that  will  always  give 
satisfaction,  as  their  flavour  is  very  good,  which 
is  of  great  importance.  A  large  handsome 
Peach  will  sell  at  a  good  price  even  if  the 
flavour  is  poor  ;  but  such  is  not  the  case  with 
Nectarines  according  to  my  experience,  for 
which  reason  mention  is  not  made  of  Elruge 
and  Lord  Napier,  as  neither  can  be  termed 
highly  flavoured,  and  they  are  the  only  two 
varieties  that  1  ever  had  complaints  about  in 
that  respect.  W.  G.  C. 


Mulberry  propagation. — The  white  Mul- 
berry is  propagated  by  seed,  the  Spanish  Mul- 
berry, bearing  large  black  fruit,  by  layering  ; 
some  large-leaved  kinds  by  cuttings  v,-\ih  a  heel, 
the  branch  being  completely  buried  vertically. 
In  the  south  of  France  they  increase  by  grafting 
all  the  good  varieties  for  silkworms.  The  stock 
chosen  is  a  white  Mulberry,  or  one  which  is  on  its 
own  roots.  The  graft  is  made  close  to  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  and  is  done  by  bud-grafting  and  by 
pijie-grafting.  In  the  north  it  is  necessary  to 
graft  under  glass,  employing  the  method  of  demi- 
cleft-grafting.  Bud-grafting  answers  for  the  Mul- 
berry very  well  in  hot  countries.  There  they 
graft  towards  the  end  of  June  with  a  bud  that  has 
just  started  on  branches  preserved  in  sand.  The 
operation  with  a  dormant  bud  is  often  postponed 
until  September  or  October,  the  graft  being  made 
at  the  foot  of  the  tree  even  with  the  soil.  For 
grafting  standards,  there  is  also  the  method  of 
pipe  ifliite)  grafting.  Southern  nurserymen  who 
fear  the  failure  of  Mulberry-grafting  work  in  such 
a  way  that  they  succeed  in  growing  whole  quarters 
of  this  tree.  They  transplant  the  young  seedlings 
which,  afterwards  in  September,  they  graft  with 
a  dormant  bud.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
following  year,  in  March,  April,  or  M-iy,  the  grafts 
which  have  failed  are  pipe-grafted  (tn flute) ;  finally, 
those  subjects  which  are  still  unsuccessful  will  be 
once  more  tried  by  grafting  them  with  a  moving 
bud  ('i^il  i^oun^mtt')  from  retarded  and  pre.served 
branches.  The  stock  is  afterwards  gradually 
headed  down.  In  the  autumn  the  plants  on  which 
the  grafts  have  taken  are  taken  up  and  replanted 
in  the  nursery  in  quarters  appropriated  to  them. 
Branch-grafting  is  practised  in  the  north  on  youn^ 
plants  that  are  taken  up,  and  as  soon  as  grafted 
they  are  placed  in  a  glasshouse  which  is  kept 
close. — C.  B.iLTET,  Troytii. 

The   following    facts   may  interest   your 

correspondent  "  Incjuirer."  Some  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago  an  old  Mulberry  tree  growing  in  a 
cottage  garden  on  the  Kentish  coast  was  cut 
down.  A  stump  of  it  was  set  in  the  ground  to 
make  a  mounting  block  from  which  to  get  on  a 
horse.  Very  soon  buds  appeared  and  developed 
into  leaves.  I  pointed  this  out  to  the  manager  of 
the  estate,  and  he  transferred  the  stump  to  his 
garden.  There  it  flourished  exceedingly,  and  it  is 
now  a  thriving  tree.  Three  years  ago  an  enormous 
branch  off  a  very  old  Mulberry  tree  was  blown 
down  here.  The  branch  lay  on  the  ground  for 
some  weeks,  my  men  being  too  busy  to  attend  to 
it.  I  then  had  it  cut  into  many  pieces  and  planted 
each  separately.  The  stumps,  although  smothered 
by  long  Grass,  put  forth  buds  and  leaves — not  one 
failed.     They  are  now  covered  with  branchlets  and 


very  vigotous,  having  evidently  rooted  healthily. 
The  buds  existing  in  a  potential  state  in  the 
Mulberry  develop  themselves  in  the  most  sur- 
prising way.  When  I  planted  the  stumps  not  a 
hud  was  to  be  seen.  They  were  mere  logs  of 
wood,  apparently  fit  for  nothing  but  burning. 
But  the  life,  though  latent,  was  in  them.  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  other  tree  possessing  this  faculty 
in  a  like  degree. — A.  B.  Frkem.^n  Mitford,  Bals- 
ford  Pari:. 

The  Wellington  or  Dumelow's  Seedliig 

Ajiple.  — It  seems  singular  that  in  Cambridge- 
shire, in  which  this  Apple  holds  such  a  leading 
place,  it  is  hardly  known  by  either  of  the  above 
names,  but  chieflj'  as  Normanton  as  short  for 
Normanton  Wonder.  Like  many  more  of  our 
finer  fruits  it  has  several  other  names,  one  of  the 
most  popular  being  Dumelow's  Seedling.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  name  many  such  profitable  and 
useful  Apples  for  the  eastwn  counties  as  the 
\A'ellington,  and  last  summer  proved  emphatically 
a  Wellington  year.  For  several  seasons  there 
have  been  many  complaints  against  this  fine 
Apple,  and  not  a  few  trees  have  been  beheaded 
and  regrafted  « ith  the  Blenheim  Orange,  Ecklin- 
ville,  and  other  popular  sorts.  But  the  ab- 
normal drought  of  last  season  brought  the  Nor- 
manton to  the  highest  perfection,  the  colour 
covering  all  shades  from  the  most  brilliant  red  to 
the  purest  white-wax,  thus  justifying  another  name 
of  the  many,  viz.,  The  Fair  Maid  of  Taunton. 
These  pale  and  most  brilliantly  painted  beauties 
on  the  same  tree  are  puzzlers  to  those  who  con- 
tend that  there  are  two  or  more  varieties  of  the 
Wellington.  So  long  as  such  disparities  of  colour 
were  chiefly  found  on  difierent  trees,  the  theory  of 
two  or  more  varieties  might  have  held  water. 
But  it  is  no  longer  tenable  after  the  marvellous 
sporting  of  colour  in  the  prodigal  harvest  of  1893. 
One  more  alias  of  the  Wellington,  viz.,  the  Souring 
Apple,  seems  somewhat  unkind.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  if  its  beauty  tempts  anyone  to  eat  it 
uncooked  early  in  the  season  the  nett  results  will 
be  a  smack  of  "acidity.  But  few  Apples  are  equal 
to  the  Wellington  cooked,  and  it  improves  as 
it  reaches  the  end  of  its  season  towards  the  middle 
or  end  of  March.  This  season,  fostered  by  the 
tremendous  drought,  the  ^^'ellington  is  nearly  a 
month  ahead  of  its  normal  time,  though  I  saw  a 
fine  lot  of  it  on  Februarv  14  still  in  good  con- 
dition.—D.  T.  Fish. 


VINES  OVER-RIPENED. 

In  this  country  with  only  a  limited  amount  o 
sunshine,  it  may  be  thought  impossible  to  have 
the  wood  of  the  Vine  too  ripe,  but  such  is  not 
my  idea,  as  this  season  I  have  found  it  more 
difficult  to  get  the  wood  of  young  canes  to 
break  than  in  previous  "years.  This  year,  the 
upper  portion  of  the  Vine,  being  so  hard  and 
ripened,  seems  deficient  of  sap  and  the  buds 
break  badly.  It  may  be  thought  there  was 
some  mishap  in  the  growth  or  finishing  of  the 
rods,  but  such  was  not  the  case,  as  every  means 
was  taken  to  supply  moisture  and  not  hasten 
the  ripening  too  much.  One  thing  may  have 
been  deficient,  and  that  was  exposure  after  the 
ripening,  and  this  certainly  was  less  so  than 
usual,  as  the  foliage  of  the  Vines  was  much 
sooner  matured  than  usual.  The  weather  being 
mild,  there  seemed  less  need  for  exposure  to 
remove  the  foliage,  a.s  it  dropped  readily,  and 
when  the  houses  were  started  early  in  Novem- 
ber, there  was  less  anxiety  as  to  the  well-doing 
of  the  canes,  the  latter  being  so  firm  and  larger 
than  usual.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if 
any  of  the  readers  of  The  G.^rhen  have  had 
this  difficulty  with  Vines.  My  rt)ds  are  of  one 
season's  growth  from  canes  planted  early  in  the 
year,  that  is,  cut-backs,  and  allowed  to  make 
one  growth  from  the  base.  The  houses  are 
small,  but  amply  ventilated  top  and  bottom  ; 
abundance  of  nunsture  was  given  ;  there  was  no 
flagging,  and,  as  previously  .stated,  the  wood  is 
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fine,  but  much  harder  tlian  usua.\  and  very 
short  joiuted.  The  varieties  are  Black  Hani- 
burgli  and  Foster's  Seedling.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  canes  are  not  more  tlian  9  inches 
from  the  glass,  and  the  houses  iron  ;  to  these 
two  causes  I  attribute  the  evil.  I  am  well  aware 
the  Vines  are  much  too  close,  but  it  is  unavoid- 
able, and  they  get  everv'  ray  of  sun  during  the 
greater  portion  of  the  day.  I  am  also  aware 
shade  in  such  weather  would  have  been  better, 
but  one  does  not  care  to  shade  Vines  in  our 
climate  when  they  are  to  be  forced  early  in  the 
autumn,  the  houses  being  shut  in  October 
and  heat  applied  early  in  November.  Another 
point  which  induces  me  to  think  the  wood  is 
over-ripeued  is  that  the  lower  portion  of  the 
rod  has  broken  well.  This  season  the  middle 
of  the  rods  is  worst  and  veiy  irregular,  some 
buds  refusing  to  come  away.  With  older  canes 
and  houses  started  later  I  have  not  found  this 
difficulty  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Vines  are 
double  the  distance  from  the  glass,  the  houses 
much  larger,  and  with  older  Vines  there  would 
be  more  shade.  This  leads  me  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  we  may  over-ripen  wood  in  such 
seasons  as  we  had  last  year,  and  in  iron  houses 
the  heat  from  the  sun  and  iron  i.s  enormtms  ; 
indeed,  those  who  can  force  any  kind  of  fruit 
in  wooden  structures  are  fortunate,  as  the 
gi'eat  extremes  of  temperature  in  iron  houses 
are  anything  but  beneficial  to  healthy  growth. 
In  future  I  shall  certainly  shade  more  freely, 
as  the  Vines  where  shaded  by  the  wall  and 
the  lower  portion  of  the  house  are  all  that 
could  be  desired.  S.  H.  B. 


Mulching  Raspberries. — Raspberries  in  light 
soils  .sufl'ered  very  mucli  last  summer,  with  the 
result  that  the  growths  were  stunted,  and  growers 
will  find  the  yield  small  unless  means  are  taken  to 
promote  extra  growth.  Now  is  a  good  time  to 
muleli  to  build  up  next  season's  wood  and  help  to 
swell  up  last  year's  buds.  From  close  observation 
the  buds  are  small  in  comparison  to  what  they 
usually  are,  so  that  a  good  fertiliser  will  be  of 
great  assistance.  On  our  light  soil  I  find  cow 
manure  a  grand  fertiliser,  this  being  given  liber- 
ally twice  a  year.  It  will  also  be  advantageous 
to  restrict  the  shoots  this  season  to  those  which 
are  actually  reijuired  for  this  year's  crop,  as  the 
plants  will  then  be  better  able  to  make  new 
growth. — G.  Wythes. 

Early  Alexander  Peach.— Having  in  pre- 
vious years  failed  to  get  this  variety  to  set  its 
earliest  Howers,  and  knowing  that  others  ex- 
perienced a  like  difficulty,  I  tried  this  season 
what  less  heat  would  do.  In  this  way  I  have 
lost  no  buds  and  saved  the  first  blooms.  Of  course 
the  ripening  the  trees  received  may  account  for 
something,  but  with  early  forced  trees  one  can 
usually  get  the  wood  ripened  without  dilficulty. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  other  growers 
this  season  have  observed  any  difference  in  the 
setting  and  opening  of  the  first  flowers,  as  I  had 
seriously  thought  of  doing  away  with  a  large 
tree  in  the  early  house.  I  shall  certainly  not  do 
so  now,  as  once  the  flowering  period  is  past  there 
is  no  more  trouble  with  it.  With  me  in  [jrevious 
years  Alexander  dropped  its  buds  so  badly  as  soon 
as  the  sap  began  to  rise,  that  a  heavy  crop  could 
not  bo  secured.  All  the  fir.st  blooms  were  last,  only 
a  sm.all  percentage  of  the  back  or  lower  flowers 
that  opened  later  setting.  It  is  remarkable  what 
rapid  progress  this  variety  makes  once  the  fruit 
has  set,  as  at  the  time  I  write — early  in  February 
— I  have  trees  of  Early  Orosse  Mignonne  anil 
Royal  George  with  fruits  as  large  as  Horse  Beans, 
whilst  Alexander  has  only  just  set  its  fruit. 
Those  trees  have  all  received  the  .-ame  treatment. 
^  S.  H.  15. 

Manuring  hardy  fruit  trees.  — Few  gar- 
deneis  have  been  so  siicces-iful  as  Mr.  Woodward, 
of  Barhani  Court,  in  uiesjiitin-j  at  thows  really 
grand  samples  of  Aj)]  les  a  li  Fjais,     Naturally, 


the  securing  of  these  wonderful  fruits  has  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  at  Barbara  Court  the  soil  and 
other  conditions  were  especially  favourable.  Mr. 
Woodward  denies  so  much,  but  holds  that  the 
grand  samijles  of  fruit  he  obtains  are  due  more 
to  culture  than  to  any  other  cause.  He  tells 
me  that  he  does  not  mulch  his  hardy  fruit  trees, 
as  is  commonly  done.  That  is  an  assertion  that 
proxokes  surprise.  His  method  is  every  winter 
to  have  opened  at  certain  distances  round  the 
trees  shallow  furrows,  into  which  is  put  some  half 
decayed  manure,  the  soil  thrown  out  being  used 
for  covering  in  the  manure.  In  this  way  roots 
are  encouraged  to  extend  laterally  and  not  down- 
wards, or,  as  is  the  case  with  surface  mulchings, 
too  near  the  surface.  Every  year  the  furrow 
circle  widens  until  it  becomes  needful  to  return  to 
a  more  limited  area,  partially  sever  the  roots,  and 
start  afresh.  If  the  trees  thus  served  do  suffer 
the  first  season,  they  are  as  prolific  as  ever  the 
next.  The  practice  is  simple  enough,  and  where 
there  are  ample  manure  and  labour  it  can  very 
easily  be  carried  out.  The  plan  has  the  special 
merit  also  that  the  greater  mass  of  root  feeders  is 
at  once  supplied  with  food,  for  it  is  some  distance 
out  rather  than  near  the  tree  stems  that  young 
roots  are  most  active. — A.  IX 


HARDINESS  OF  STRAWBERRIES. 

It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  some  of  our  best 
Strawberries  are  not  sufficiently  hardy  to 
be  successfully  cultivated  in  all  districts  or 
gardens.  This  may  appear  somewhat  incredible 
to  those  who  miiy  not  yet  have  experienced  any 
great  difficulty  in  keeping  their  favourite  varie- 
ties in  good  health  and  productiveness,  but  it 
is  only  too  evident  in  many  localities  where  the 
subsoil  is  a  strong  clay.  I  have  rejieatedly  tried 
to  grow  British  Queen  successfully  in  the  garden 
under  n]y  charge,  but  have  never  yet  succeeded 
in  doing  so  during  two  consecutive  seasons. 
No  matter  how  strong  the  plants  may  be  in  the 
autumn,  they  seem  to  dwindle  away  in  the 
winter,  nothing  but  the  crowns  being  left  in 
the  sjiring.  Nor  do  they  ever  well  recover 
from  the  check  thus  received,  and  the  roots 
also  must  have  suffered.  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
another  grand  variety  where  it  can  be  kept  in 
good  health,  behaves  very  similarly  to  British 
Queen,  and  has  long  since  been  discarded 
accordingly.  Nor  is  the  richly-flavoured  Dr. 
Hogg  to  be  depended  upon,  and  even  La 
Grosse  Sucree  dwindles  away  unless  replanted 
annu:dly — not  that  the  latter  can  lay  claim  to 
being  of  superior  quality,  but  I  merely  mention 
it  as  showing  how  some  varieties  behave  under 
certain  conditions.  Any  variety  liable  to  be 
badly  infested  by  red-spider  is  the  first  to 
succumb  to  cold  and  damp,  but  this  difficulty 
is  got  over  in  the  case  of  Loxford  Hall  Seedling 
and  Latest  of  All,  both  excellent  and  richly- 
flavoured  Strawljei-ries,  by  growing  them  on 
the  cooler  wall  borders.  Waterloo,  again,  is 
most  disappointing.  It  may  be  classed  as  a 
fairly  good  and  distinct  late  Strawberry,  but, 
evidently  enough,  is  most  unreliable.  The 
young  plants  never  seem  to  make  satisfactory 
progress,  aiid  the  older  ones  fail  to  form  good 
strong  clumps— in  fact,  they  are  disposed  to 
become  "  beautifully  less  ''  during  the  winter. 

The  richly-flavoured  kinds  raised  by  Mr. 
Allan,  viz.,  Empress  of  India,  Gunton  P.ark 
and  Lord  Suffield,  are  all  very  jjroTnising  as 
regards  robustness,  and  I  hope  they  will  prove 
perfectly  hardy  and  reliable  on  heavy  soils. 
Laxton's  Royal  Sovereign  is  quite  as  hanly 
as  Noble,  and  should  be  given  a  trial  liy 
all  who  ai>preciate  flavour  as  well  as  other  good 
qualities  in  Strawberries.  Scarlet  Queen,  an- 
other I  if  the  late  Mr.  La.xton's  novelties,  retains 
its  foliage  almost  as  surely  as  Vicomtesse 
H6ricart  de  Thury,  the  hardiest  of   all  Straw- 


berries. What  1  grow  as  Alice  Maud  is  also  a 
jjcrfectly  hardy  variety,  the  fruit,  freely  pro- 
duced, Ijeing  large  and  of  brisk  pleasing  flavour. 
Sir  J.  Paxton,  I  need  hardly  state,  never  fails, 
but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  President  if 
left  in  one  place  more  than  two  seasons.  Unzer 
Fritz  is  hardy  enough,  but  with  me  a  poor 
cropper,  while  Auguste  Nicaise  succeeds  well 
as  far  as  hardiness  and  crojjping  are  concerned, 
but  the  fruit  is  of  poor  quality.  Countess 
proves  perfectly  hardy,  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent compensates  for  the  loss  of  Sir  C.  Napier. 

Quite  recently  I  have  been  informed  that  in 
some  parts  of  Kent  and  in  other  districts 
round  Limdon  the  market  gi'owers  have  adopted 
the  practice  of  ridging  up  their  rows  of  Straw- 
berries. It  is  said  that  after  being  cleared  of 
all  runners,  the  soil,  by  the  aid  of  ploughs,  is 
drawn  up  to  the  plants  much  as  Potatoes  are 
moulded  up,  and  that  this  is  done  with  a  view 
to  protect  the  crowns,  or  rather  the  stems,  from 
frost.  Instead  of  this  having  a  detrimental 
effect  upon  the  cropping  capabilities  of  the 
plants,  it  is  said  to  greatly  increase  their  pro- 
ductiveness, the  fruit  being  fine  as  well  as 
plentiful.  This  to  me  is  quite  surprising,  and 
1  should  be  glad  to  learn  from  some  of  the 
readers  of  The  Garden  if  there  is  any  truth  in 
the  report.  A  full  description  of  the  practice 
W(nild  perhaps  be  acceptable  to  many  readers 
who  have  hitherto  not  been  altogether  success- 
ful in  preserving  their  Strawberry  plants  during 
the  winter.  When  1  lived  among  noted  growers 
in  Essex,  they  were  very  particular  not  to 
loosen  the  soil  about  established  Strawberry 
jjlants  for  fear  of  promoting  leafy  growth  at  the 
expense  of  jiroductiveness. 

W.  Iggulden. 


Peach  buds  dropping.  —  It  would  really 
a[)pear  that  all  the  American  varieties  need  to 
make  them  hold  their  fruit-buds  as  surely  as  do 
the  well-proven  English  and  French-raised  Peaches 
is  an  American  summer.  Last  year  the  trees  had 
a  good  roasting,  the  like  of  which  rarely  falls  to 
their  lot  in  this  country,  and  the  wood  ripened 
thoroughly  accordingly.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  attention  has  been  repeatedly  drawn  to  the 
trick  such  early  American  varieties  as  Waterloo, 
Alex.ander  and  Hale's  Early  have  of  casting  the 
greater  portion  of  their  flower-buds  [prematurely, 
various  reasons  being  assigned  for  this.  It  was 
not  generally  admitted  that  imperfect  ripening  of 
the  j'oung  wood  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  but 
what  is  there  to  say  against  this  x'iew  of  the  ques- 
tion after  our  present  experience '!  This  season 
the  trees,  both  under  glass  and  in  the  open,  have 
retained  nearly  or  cpiite  all  their  buds,  and  for  the 
first  time  to  my  knowledge  an  early  removal  of 
large  numbers  of  buds  and  flowers  not  well  placed 
for  being  followed  by  fruit  has  been  practised. 
Instead  of  there  being  scarcely  enough  flowers  to 
give  a,  full  crop  of  fruit  as  heretofore,  there  has 
been  in  some  cases,  and  still  is  in  others,  a  super- 
abundance, and  if  the  hot  summer  of  1893  was 
not  responsible  for  this,  1  should  like  to  know 
what  is.  I  am  aware  it  has  been  stated  in  a  con- 
temporary that  affording  the  trees  a  temporary 
sha<le,  branches  of  trees  being  used  in  one  ca.se 
and  lime-wash  in  anotlier,  has  been  the  means  of 
saving  the  buds  ;  but  those  who  advocate  this 
theory  ought  to  ha\e  waited  another  year  or  two 
so  as  to  be  able  to  rejieat  the  experiment  before 
attributing  such  good  results  to  it.  Our  trees  are 
in  a  very  hot  position  and  were  not  shaded  in  tho 
least.  It  is  true  most  of  them  are  past  the  age 
when  young  trees  are  most  addicted  to  (h'opping 
their  buds,  this  being  when  they  are  growinsr  and 
spreading  strongly,  but  the  -Vmcrican  varieties  I 
have  named  have  hitherto  been  ollindcrs  in  this 
respect  even  when  not  at  all  vigorous.  Those 
trees  that  flowered  last  autumn  have  also  given  us 
plenty  of  bloom  again  this  . January  and  are  appa- 
rently none  the  worse  for  the  attempt  to  fruit 
twice  in  one  year. — \V.  loci  [.pen. 
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THE  ALPINE  GARDEN  AT  WARLEY, 
ESSEX. 

England  is  pre-eminently  a  land  of  horticul- 
turists, and  it  has  been  said  that  it  contains 
fewer  native  wild  plants  and  a  greater  number 
of  introduced  garden  plants  than  any  other 
country — a  remark  in  which  tliere  is  a  great 
deal  of  truth.  At  all  times  the  Enghsh  people 
have  loved  flowers  and  found  enjoyment  in  gar- 
dening, and  in  their  moist  foggy  climate,  so 
different  from  ours,  flowers  of  all  kinds  appear 
to  thrive  better  than  they  do  on  the  Continent. 
As  for  alpine  plants,  tliere  are  collections  and 


architecture  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.     Such  The  following  are  some  of  the  most  attractive 

structures  as  those  which  my  friend  Mr.  Ewbank  plants  of  which  I  took  notes  in   Rliss  Willmot's 

shuddered    at   and  described   as   being    of    the  garden  ;     Magnificent    tufts    of    Narcissus  cy- 

"Mout  Blanc"  style  should  be  avoided,  as  .should  clamineus,  in  a  faultless  condition  of  bloom  and 

also   the  system  of   super-imposed  "pockets,"  of  uncommonly   vigorous  and  healthy  growth, 

that  is  to  say  that  in  such  a  garden  everything  These  were  the  finest  plants  of  this  sjiecies  that 

should   be    natural    and   picturesque,    without  I  have  seen  in  England,  where  they  are  grown 

sacrificing  the  most  important  point,  namely,  better  than  in  any  other  country.     There  was 


the  possibility  of  plants  thriving  in  it. 

Miss  Willmot's  garden   appears   to   me    the 

perfection   of   alpine  gardens— one  that  would 

satisfy  the  highest  standard  cf  lovers  of  alpine 

plants.     It  is  natural,  while  at  the  same  time  it 

contains  a  very  rich  collection  of  rare  and  weU- 

grown  plants.     It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 

it   is  situated  in    an    exceptionally   favourable 

po.sition,   fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  upon  high 

^^_^ _     _^  ____    _  ground  on  the  .slope  of  a  hill  facing  the  east. 

Erardens  of  them  there  which  have  no  equal  in  I  Very  near  it  is  a  small  natural  lake,  which  adds 
o  .       ,  ,,  1  .1  1  1   ___    .__     _ti_  -    _-•  J. ^t     *^u^    i^,.^..i;v,.       Tlio 


any  country  in  the  world,  and  the  rock  gardens 
of  "Sir  E.  Loder,  Mr.  T.  Du  Cane  Godman  at 
Horsham,  Mr.  Kitson  at  Leeds,  Messrs.  Back- 
house at  York,  and  Miss  G.  Jekyll  at  Mun- 
stead,  and  the  splendid  collections  of  my  friend 
Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  at  Wisley,  of  the  Rev.  H. 
Ewbank  at  Ryde,  and  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  WoUey- 
Dod   at   Malpas    have    deservedly   attained    a 


to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  locality.  The 
garden  forms  a  deep  valley,  in  the  bottom  of 
which  is  a  pond  in  which  aquatic  and  marsh 
plants  are  grown.  The  wliole  of  this  valley  has 
been  excavated  from  the  siliceous  soil  of  the  hill- 
side, and,  in  order  to  reach  the  centre  of  the 
alpine  garden,  one  has  to  descend  several  yards. 
In  this   immense    basin-like   excavation    Miss 


Portion  of  rock  garden  at  Warley  Place,  Essex.     Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  photograph  fcy  Miss  fTillmot. 


universal  repv.tation   for   excellence.     On    the  Wdlmot,  assisted  by  Mr.  Potter  (from  Messrs. 

occasion  of  my  last  visit  to  England  I  saw  some  Backhouse   and    Son),  laid  out  this   delightful 

very  fine  alpine  gardens  which  have  been  laid  garden,  which  contains  the  richest  collection  of 

out  and  constructed  by  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  and  plants  that  any  alpine  garden  can  exhibit.     The 

Son,  of  Exeter,   under  the  siiperintendence  in  stones  composing   the  rock  garden  are  of   two 

great  part  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Meyer,  and  I  must  say  different  kinds,  some  being  of  granite,  sombre 

that  I  was  lost  in  admiration  of  these  splendid  and   austere   in   aspect,  the   rest   of   limestone  !  before  me,  are  so  numerous  that  I  hardly  kn 


also  quite  a  collection  of  Fritillaries,  which  had 
been  sown  in  very  many  places,  and  were  dis- 
posed very  naturall}'  amongst  the  other  plants. 
The   specimens   of    Fritillaria   INIoggridgei,    F. 
aurea,  F.   Meleagris,  F.    pallidiflora,    F.  Mess- 
anensis,    and    F.    pyrenaiea    were    magnificent 
plants,  and  the  same  may  be  .said  of  the  various 
kinds   of    Ereraurus.      1   greatly  admired   the 
whole  collection  of   bulbous  plants  ;    but  it  is 
characteristic  of  the  Englisli  to  astonish  us  con- 
tinentals very  particidarly  in  this  matter,  seeing 
that  the  English  are  past  masters  in  the  art  of 
bulb  culture.     I,  therefore,  shall  not  dwell  upon 
the   merits,   exalted    though    they   be,   of    the 
bvilbous  plants  in  the  garden  at  Warley,  as  the 
readers  of  The  Garden  might  have  good  reason 
to  consider  me  an  incompetent  judge  in  this 
matter.     I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  plants 
that  are  purely  alpine,  and  I  shall  not    say  a 
word  about  any  that  belong  to 
the  "Anglicised" flora, by  which 
I  mean  tliat  copious  list  of  such 
plants     as    Cathcartia     villosa, 
Meconopsis  nepaleusis  and  M. 
AVallichiana,  Romneya  Coulteri, 
the  Ourisias,  Pernettyas,  Ericas, 
Rhododendrons,  Cypripediums, 
Shortia        galacifulia,        Galax 
aphylla,  Mitchella  repeus,  Epi- 
gfea  repens,    Sarracenias,   (fee.  ; 
in    short,    all   those    plants   of 
English      introduction      which 
aliound   in  the  gardens  of  my 
friend  Sir.  Wilson  at  Oakwood, 
but  which  we  on  the  Continent 
cannot     attempt     to    cultivate 
without  experiencing  innumer- 
able disappointments. 

The  list  of  plants  for  which 

the    English    climate   is    more 

suitable   than    ours   is   a   very 

long  one,  and  I   must   confess 

that    I   never   visit    your    fine 

gardens  in  England  without  a 

feeling  of  env}'.     I  shall,  accordingly,  pass  over 

all   these  subjects  and  notice  only  the  alpine 

and  European  plants  in  the  garden  at  VVarley, 

including  everything  which  possesses  a  genuine 

interest  for  the  lovers  of  the  truly  alpine  flora. 

My   notes   on  these   plants,    which  are   now- 


specimens  of  rockwork. 

In  the  present  article,  however,  I  desire  to 
speak  more  especially  of  an  alpine  garden  which 
is  less  widely  known,  both  because  of  its  more 
recent  construction  and  from  tlie  retiring  dis- 
position of  its  amiable  owner,  Miss  Ellen  Wdl- 
mot,  of  Warley,  Essex.  This  garden  has  been 
constructed  on  a  very  original  plan,  exhibiting 


strangely  eroded  and  weather-worn  and  fleecy- 
surfaced  by  ages  of  exposure  to  the  elements. 
These  limestone  rocks  present  the  most  pic- 
turesque and  the  most  natural  appearance,  and 
the  part  of  the  rock  garden  in  which  they  occur  has 
been  far  more  artistically  constructed  than  the 
rest.  The  plants  in  the  rock  garden  are  grouped 
iu  masses.     In  the  vicinity  of  the  alpine  garden 


an  exquisite  taste.  When  I  had  the  pleasure  of  j  there  are  hundreds  of  shrubs  forming  thickets 
seeing  it  the  plants  were  at  their  best,  and  and  preparing  the  eye  of  the  visitor,  who  comes 
I   was   in  fancy  transported   to  the  delightful    from  the  lawns  and  flower  garden  surrounding 

the  dwelling-house,  for  the  picturesque  eflects 
and  scenery  of  the  alpine  garden.     These  slirubs 


scenery  of  our  Swiss  Alps. 

The  construction  of  an  alpine  garden  is  not 
such  an  easy  matter  as  it  is  generally  supposed  are  planted  in 
to  be,  as  it  requires  not  merely  that  Nature 
should  be  copied,  but  also  that  nothing  should 
be  copied  but  the  best  points  and  the  ber.uties 
of  Nature,  and  that  everything  should  be 
omitted  which  does  not  harmonise  with  the 
type  of  rockwork  which  it  is  designed  to  erect. 
It  is  a  matter  of  taste  and  judgment  much  more 


roups  of  the  same  species,  so 
that' on  one  piece  of  sloping  gmund  one  sees 
nothing  Imt  Ulex  europseus,  on  another  a  mass 
of  Genista  Andreana,  and  elsewhere  compact 
groups  of  Pines  or  other  conifers.  In  the  alpine 
garden  itself  similarly  here  and  there  jdants  of 
tlie  same  species  have  been  grouped  together  so 
as   to   form    a   carpet  of   foliage  with   a   well- 


than   of    science,    and   the   laws   of    landscape  I  planned  and  admiiable  effect. 


where  to  commence,  although  I  shall  have  to 
confine  myself  to  menti(jning  only  some  of  the 
species  which  are  gi-ofl  n  at  Warlej'.  Almost  all 
the  European  Saxifrages  are  represented  there, 
from  S.  longifolia,  the  queen  of  the  Pyrenees, 
to  the  curious  S.  nivalis,  which  is  found  in  the 
arctic  regions.  There  are  magnificent  tufts  of 
S.  sancta,  S.  Burseriana,  S.  Corsica,  S.  cochlearis, 
S.  Rocheliana,  S.  tymlensis,  S.  diapensioides, 
S.  valdensis,  S.  civsia,  S.  retusa,  ifec.  Then  we 
have  all  the  species  of  the  Gentians  of  our 
Alj)s,  splendid  tufts  of  G.  bavarica  and  carj^ets 
of  G.  verna,  G.  acaulis,  G.  Kochiana,  G. 
CltLsii,  and  G.  angu.stifolia.  While  inspecting 
these  I  remarked  a  very  strange  circumstance, 
viz.,  that  the  three  forms  of  the  old  G.  acaulis 
(G.  Clusii,  G.  Kochiana,  and  G.  angustifolia) 
which  are  very  clearly  distinct  from  one  another, 
and  which  jjreserve  their  well-marked  points 
of  ditt'erence  in  our  alpine  garden  here  at 
Geneva,  appear  to  have  lost  their  distinctive 
specific   chai'acteristics  under  tlie    influence  of 
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the  English  climate.  These  species,  which 
Miss  Willmot  obtained  from  our  alpine  garden 
in  the  condition  of  well-marked  specimens  of 
each  kind,  have  become  modified  by  the  new 
conditions  of  life  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected,  and  all  three  exhibit  a  tendency  to 
revert  to  the  primitive  type  of  G.  acaulis.  I 
cannot  speak  of  this  with  perfect  certaiaty  in 
every  respect,  as  the  plants  were  not  in  flower 
when  I  saw  them,  but  I  have  a  strong  im- 
pression that  such  is  the  fact.  It  would  be 
well  if  this  matter  were  looked  into  and  studied 
experimentally  in  England,  and  the  same  pro- 
cess might  be  advantageously  extended  to  the 
genus  Campanula,  which  appears  to  me  to  have 
undergone  serious  modifications,  if  everything 
is  true  in  the  statements  which  we  read  in  the 
discussion  which  is  now  going  on  in  the 
columns  of  The  Garden.  Gentiana  lutea,  G. 
purpurea,  G.  ]>unctata,  G.  pannonica,  G. 
Bui'seri,  and  all  the  fine  foreign  species  of  Gen- 
tian are  in  jierfect  condition,  and  appear  to  be 
quite  at  home  here.  A  form  of  G.  Pneu- 
monanthe  named  arvernensis,  with  which 
I  am  not  acquainted,  was  planted  here  by  Mr. 
Potter.  Then  there  is  the  whole  group  of 
small  species  which  come  near  G.  verna  or  G. 
bavarica,  svich  as  G.  pjTenaica,  G.  brachyjihylla, 
G.  imbricata,  &c.  There  are  also  varieties 
of  G.  verna  with  dark  blue  and  with  white 
flowers. 

The  collection  of  Androsaces  is  a  complete 
one,  aTul  the  rock  species,  such  as  A.  helvetica, 
A.  ciliata,  A.  cylindrica,  A.  pubescens  and  A. 
Charpentieri,  appear  to  succeed  pretty  well 
there.  Silene  Elizabethse,  one  of  the  finest , 
plants  that  I  know,  was  in  full  bloom,  and 
not  far  from  it  was  the  equally  fine  species,  S. 
Pumilio.  All  the  Campanulas  and  Edraian- 
thuses  (or,  more  correctly,  Hedrreanthuses)  are 
grown  at  Warley,  and  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  matter  will  find  there  the  true  Campanula 
Raineri,  which  is  very  distinct  from  any  other 
species  of  Campanula.  The  Hedrreanthuses 
form  handsome  tufts  of  foliage,  and  althougli  at 
the  time  of  my  visit  they  had  not  yet  come  into 
bloom,  one  could  easily  see  that  they  were  in  a 
thriving  condition.  Dwarf  plants,  such  as 
Silene  acaulis,  S.  exscapa  and  S.  pusilla,  Saxi- 
fraga  Vandelli  and  S.  squarrosa,  Globularia 
nana,  Lippia  ropens  and  various  species  of 
Drab.i  form  handsome  cushions  of  flowers  dis- 
posed very  naturally  amongst  the  rocks.  But 
what  surprised  me  most  of  all  were  the  beauti- 
ful Omjihalodes  Lucilioe,  which  was  blooming 
alongside  of  Morisia  hypogoea,  and  the  sjileudid 
and  exceedingly  rich  collection  of  Primulas, 
which  were  visible  everywhere.  I  cannot  exactly 
enumerate  all  the  species  of  Primula  which  are 
grown  liere,  but  it  would  bo  very  ea.sy  to  enu- 
merate the  species  which  are  not,  for  they  are 
not  many.  The  nuiat  alpine  Icinds  and  the  most 
ditticult  to  cultivate  are  quite  at  home  here  and 
seem  perfectly  happy.  At  tlie  time  of  my  visit 
they  were  well  in  ))loom  and  1  was  ch.-irined  witli 
their  fine  appearance.  Eritrichiumnanum  does 
not  do  so  well  here,  and  I  think  Miss  Willmot 
will  have  to  plant  it  in  the  crevice  of  a 
wall  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  Of  other 
alpine  plants,  I  saw  some  very  pretty  tufts 
of  our  sweet  Linnoea  borealis,  a  whole  col- 
lection of  su])erb  Lithospermums,  the  true 
Papaver  alpiinim  (not  the  Iceland  Poppy),  and 
the  true  Eryngium  alpiiuiin,  which  is  very 
rarely  to  be  met  with  in  gardens,  where  E. 
Bourgati  or  E.  amethystinum,  or  even  E. 
phiiium  i.s  very  commonly  grown  under  the 
name  of  E.  al])ii]um.  There  is  a  full  collection 
of  Dianthuses,  including  the  trne  D.  neglectus  ; 
also  collections  of  Violas,  Myosotises,  Linums, 
Anemones,  Ranunculuses,  &c.  A  more  enumera- 


tion of  plants,  however,  is  always  a  tiresome 
subject,  especially  to  the  reader,  so  I  shall  pro- 
ceed no  further  in  this  direction,  which  would 
require  some  pages  of  writing  to  exhaust  the  list. 
I  shall  conclude  by  stating,  as  the  result  of 
my  observations  in  this  fine  garden  as  well  as 
in  other  parts  of  England,  that  in  the  temperate 
climate  of  that  country  and  wherever  (as  is  the 
case  at  Warley)  fogs  are  of  rare  occurrence  and 
the  sun  often  shines,  alpine  plants  do  wonder- 
fully well,  .succeeding  better  than  they  do  with 
us  on  the  Continent.  There  are  at  Warley 
some  plants  which  were  supplied  by  us  from 
our  alpine  garden  here  at  Geneva,  and  which  in 
the  space  of  h.-irdly  twelve  months  after  their 
arrival  at  Warley  had  growm  not  merely  as  large 
again,  but  five  times  as  large  as  they  could  ever 
grow  here  with  us.  It  is  true  that  they  thereby 
lost  their  distinguishing  characteristic  of  a 
dwarf  and  compact  habit  of  growth,  the  stems 
became  elongated,  the  leaves  grew  larger,  and 
the  general  appearance  of  the  plant  was  no 
longer  the  same.  However,  as  the  alteration 
of  habit  serves  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
plants  instead  of  causing  them  to  dwindle,  we 
have  no  complaints  about  it  from  amateui-s. 

H.   CORREVON. 

Jardin  Alpln  d'Accliinatation,   Geneva. 


Carnation  Alice  Ayres. — This  Carnation, 
raised  a  few  years  ago,  ajipears  to  have  be- 
come very  popular.  It  is  one  of  the  few  varie- 
ties that  are  in  favour  with  growers  for  profit, 
and  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  a  Carnation 
which  is  cultivated  by  market  growers  is  possessed 
of  (jualities  above  the  average.  The  flowers  are, 
I  find,  much  used  by  the  florists  for  button-holes  ; 
few  other  Carnations,  indeed,  have  been  .=o  much 
employed  for  that  jjurpose  during  the  jjast  sum- 
mer. In  constitution  Alice  Ayres  is  far  in  .ad- 
vance of  the  majority  of  the  varieties  in  cultiva- 
tion, although  it  does  not,  unfortunately,  seem  to 
be  able  to  resist  the  disease.  As  regards  freedom 
of  flowering,  it  leaves  but  little  to  be  desired.  It  is 
a  pity  that  we  cannot  get  a  race  of  disease  proof 
Carnations.  The  only  kind  that  will  stand  the 
winter  with  me  is  Grenadier.  This  is  ([uite 
fog  and  frost-proof,  .and  3'ields  an  abundant 
harvest  of  bloom  with  little  or  no  trouble.  I  have 
plants  th.at  gave  me  a  lot  of  bloom  last  summer 
and  in  the  previous  year,  and  they  are  still  in  ex- 
cellent condition.  I  wish  other  kinds  would  do 
equally  well.— J.  C.  B. 

Iris  stylosa. — At  the  risk  of  once  more  telling 
a  "  thrice-told  tale,"  I  venture  to  point  out  that 
by  far  the  best  way  of  enjoying  this  lovely  winter- 
blooming  Iris  is  to  cut  the  buds  as  soon  as  they 
ajipear,  tightly  rolled  up  like  cigarettes.  They 
will  open  then  perfectly  in  w.atei-  in  a  warm  room 
free  from  damage  by  wind,  rain  or  slugs.  Jlore- 
over,  a  dozen  buds  will  travel  with  perfect  safety 
by  post  in  a  small  box,  and  be  a  great  treat  at 
this  dull  season. — (J.  P. 

liinarias. — Linaria  p.allida  is  quite  distinct 
from  L.  hepaticx'folia.  Both  are  Italian  plants, 
but  (piite  distinct.  L.  pallida.  Ten.  (L.  apennina, 
Tau.scli.  ;  Antirrhinum  pubescens.  Ten.),  more 
resembles  L.  cymbalaria  than  L.  hepatica'folia.  It 
is  a  very  stoloniferous  plant,  growing  quicklv  and 
covered  with  pubesceiit  hairs.  Its  leaves  are  as 
big  and  of  the  same  form  as  those  of  L.  cymba- 
laria, but  they  are  thick  and  with  only  throe  to 
five  lobes  (five  to  seven  in  cymbalaria) ;  the  flowers 
are  mueli  bigger,  of  a  beautiful  jialc  violet  or 
likie,  with  an  orange  spot  to  the  lip  and  very 
sweet-scented.  It  does  best  in  a  dry  spot  on  the 
rockpi-y  and  in  the  full  sun,  and  (lowers  the  wliole 
sunimei'.  It  grows  in  the  Abru/.zo,  in  Soutli  It.'dy. 
L.  hepatiea'folia  (l)uby. )  is  a  very  dwarf,  small- 
growing  kind,  a  minute  form  of  L.  cymbalaria. 
It  is  quite  smooth,  has  long  and  thin  racemes,  is 
of  very  ca'.opitoso  habit  and  covers  the  walls  on 
which  it  is  ])l.anted.  The  leaves  are  small,  with 
three  to  fi\-e  lobes  ;  tlio  flowers  are  very  small,  of 


a  reddish  puriile  and  very  numerous.  It  is  a  native 
of  Corsica  and  Sardinia  .and  flowers  the  whole 
summer.  A  very  nearly  allied  species  is  L.  a?qui- 
triloba  (Duby.).  This"  is  hairy  and  the  leaves 
have  three  to  eleven  lobes.  A  native  of  South 
Italy  .and  Sicily.  L.  acutangula  (Ten.)  and  pilo.sa 
(De  C. ),  both  of  Italy,  are  nearly  allied,  but  quite 
distinct  plants.  We  grow  them  all  with  the 
greatest  success  in  our  alpine  garden  in  Geneva  ; 
they  all  want  sun. — H.  Correvon,  Geneva. 

Linaria  pallida  and  L.  hepatic;efolia  have 

both  been  twice  recently  recommended  as 
good  rock  garden  jjlants.  May  I  atkl  a  word 
of  warning.  L.  pallida  was  given  to  me,  and 
in  two  years  I  had  to  entirely  take  up  several 
yards  of  rockery  before  I  could  eradicate  it. 
L.  ho|)atica'folia  used  to  keep  within  reasonable 
bounds  in  Chesliire,  but  here  it  is  almost  as 
troublesome  as  L.  pallida.  Neither  are  suitable 
plants  for  a  rock  garden,  though  L.  hepatica-folia 
forms  a  good  carjiet  under  shrubs,  and  soon  covers 
yards  of  ground. — S.  H.  B.,  Lndhury. 

Achillea  rupestris. — I  read  with  great  inte- 
rest tlie  valuable  articles  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Meyer,  of 
Exeter,  on  "  Rock  Gardens."  May  I  ask  what  is 
the  Achillea  rupestris  of  which  he  speaks  at  page 
134?  I  .s.aw  th.at  plant  in  the  rich  collection  of 
Mr.  Robert  Veiteh  last  spring  and  brought  a  spe- 
cimen with  me  to  Geneva,  but  I  could  not  iden- 
tify it,  and  I  am  very  anxious  to  know  how  that 
valuable  rock  plant  reached  English  gardens.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  garden  form  of  A.  Herba-rota 
(All.),  a  jilant  of  the  Cenisian  or  Piedmontese 
Alps.  I  did  not  find  it  in  our  Geneva  herbariums 
.and  found  no  description  of  it.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  the  A.  rupestris  (Huter),  as  the  jilant  I  got 
from  Mr.  Veiteh  does  not  corresjiond  with  the  de- 
scription of  this.  Did  the  culture  ch.ange  the 
original  forms  of  A.  Herba-rota  as  much  as  it  did 
Gentiana  acaulis  and  the  alpine  Campanulas  ? — H. 
Correvon,  Geneva. 


SINGLE  CACTUS  DAHLIAS. 
To  THE  EniTOR  OF  The  Garden. 
Sir,  —  In  the  excellent  article  on  single 
Dahli.as  in  Thb  Garden,  Feb.  17,  we  think  tlie 
writer  somewhat  failed  to  enq.ihasise  the  immense 
diflerence  between  the  single  Dahli.as,  which  ■ 
hitherto  have  Ijeen  considered  perfection,  and 
the  single  Cactus  Dahlias  so  beautifully  figured, 
and  which  we  think  infinitely  sujierior  to 
them.  When  the  cultivation  of  single  Dahli.as 
was  re  introduced  a  few  }-ears  ago,  the  reason 
they  were  so  eagerly  taken  up  by  all  lovers  of 
natural  beauty  was  because  they  were  so  much 
less  stift"  and  fm-mal  than  the  double  forms 
which  among  exhibitors  held  fidl  sway.  Have 
not  we  florists  of  late  years  fallen  into  just  the 
same  groove  in  regard  to  the  single  Dahli.as 
themselves  ?  Who  is  there  possessing  a  taste 
for  the  lightness  .and  grace  of  true  beauty  but 
must  confess  on  visiting  a  Dahlia  show  of  to- 
day that  the  natural  beauty  of  single  Dahlias  is 
spoilt  by  the  stitt',  unswerving  regularity  of  the 
flowers  themselves,  which  are  made  still  more 
ridiculous  by  the  hard,  unnatural  way  in  which 
they  .are  set  up  i  The  single  Cactus  Dahlia  was 
introduced  to  remedy  this  defect,  for  whether 
growing  on  the  plant  or  cut  and  placed  in  va.ses 
it  has  an  elegance,  a  sinqjlicity  about  it  which 
the  f)lder  single  Dahlia  has  not :  it  requires 
no  fixing  so  as  to  only  show  the  face  of  it, 
for  looked  at  from  whatever  direction  the 
])eculiar  curl  and  graceful  bend  in  eacli  petal 
nuist  be  seen,  and  they  lend  a  charm  to  the 
whole  flower.  Those  who  have  tried  to 
arrange  the  flat  -  petalled  single  varieties 
in  epcrgnes  well  know  the  annoyance  caused 
by  one,  two,  or  more  of  the  flowers  swinging 
rtmnd  at  the  last  miunent,  just  when  the 
arrangement  seems  all  but  conqiletcd,  so  as  to 
show  tlie  back  instead  of  the  face  of  the  flower. 
In  the  new  type,  \\hicli from  the  want  of  a  better 
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name,  we  suppose,  must  be  called  single  Cactus, 
this  vexing  result  need  not  be  feared,  for  the 
back  of  the  flower  is  almost,  if  not  quite  as 
light  and  elegant  looking  as  the  face  of  it. 

While  on  this  topic,  can  nothing  be  done  to 
impress  on  those  who  grow  Dahlias  of  any  type 
wliat  a  mistake  it  is  to  stake  them  as  most 
growers  do  ?  Someone  may  say,  I  must  stake 
my  Dahlias  securely,  or  the  wiud  is  sure  to  do 
a  lot  of  unprofitable  pruning  for  me.  Decidedly 
so  ;  but  surely  one  is  not  obliged  to  place  the 
whole  responsil.iility  on  one  central  stake,  and 
to  bind  the  whole  growth  of  the  plant  to  it 
as  one  would  bind  a  faggot  of  firewood.  If  any- 
one so  accustomed  to  stake  his  Dahlias  will  for 
once  take  the  ti-ouble  to  stake  every  principal 
branch,  and  that  in  such  a  ])osition  as  Nature 
would  place  it,  he  will  be  well  repaid  for  a  little 
extra  trouble,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  ready  in 
the  end  to  confess  that  Un-  true  elegance  and 
symmetry.  Nature  herself  supplies  the  best 
model.  Keynes,  Williams  and  Co. 

Salishury. 
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;e  to  know  that  M.  HippoK-te  Gay,  of  Crescia,  Asa  Gray  to  Dr.  C.  \y  Short  the  author  of  a  cata- 

Algeria,  supplies  Algerian  bulbs   and   plants  logue  of  the  plants  of  Kentucky,  is  a  very  strikmg 
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NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS  FROM 
CRINGLEFORD. 

Ranunculus  olacialis. — I  have  tried  many 
times  to  establish  this  species,  but  have  never 
succeeded.  On  several  occasions  plants  brought 
from  Switzerland  came  up  the  second  year,  but 
I  ha\'e  never  known  them  to  survive  the  second 
winter.  It  is  not  possible  to  reproduce  in  this 
country  the  conditions  under  which  it  grows  in 
its  native  habitats.  In  Switzerland  it  is  only 
found  on  the  high  Alps  close  tcj  melting  snow 
or  ice.  It  seems  to  choose  the  bleakest  posi- 
tion and  a  loose,  sandy  soil  .saturated  with  icy 
cold  water.  In  winter  the  ground  in  which  it 
grows  is,  of  course,  frozen,  and  covered  with 
snow.  Possibly  it  might  be  grown  in  England 
if  during  the  winter  it  was  kept  moderately  dry 
in  a  frame  and  was  planted  out  in  wet  soil  in 
the  spring.  It  is  certainly  the  most  lovely  of 
all  the  Ranunculi.  I  do  not  know  anything 
more  fascinating  than  to  come  on  a  colony  of 
this  exquisite  .alpine  pl.ant  in  the  high  pa.sses 
growing  with  such  things  as  Androsace  glacialis, 
Gentiana  imbricata,  Eritrichiuni  nanum,  &c  , 
which  are  .all  equally  difficult  to  cultivate  arti- 
ficially. It  is  perhaps  better  to  gi-ow  plants 
that  take  kindly  to  our  climate  than  to  attempt 
the  impossible  ta.sk  of  acclimatising  these  moun- 
tain forms.  Other  alpine  Ranunculi  can  be 
grown  in  England  without  the  slightest  diffi- 
culty. 

Ranunculus  pyren.eus. — This  is  very  dis- 
tinct from  the  other  Swiss  species,  having  nar- 
row lanceolate  leaves.  It  is  something  like 
a  miniature  form  of  R.  lingua,  except  that  it 
has  white  flowers.  It  blooms  regularly  with  me 
on  the  rockery  every  spring,  but  as  scjon  as  the 
flowers  open  they  are  attacked  by  an  insect  and 
the  petals  are  eaten  ofl',  so  th.at  they  only  last 
for  a  day  or  two.  A  number  of  similar  .spe 
cies  having  whit 3  flowers,  such  as  Ranuncr- 
lus  alpe.stris,  R.'prrnassifolius,  R.  Seguieri,  .and 
E.  magellen^is,  are  growing  close  by,  but  they 
are  never  interfered  with. 

Ranunculus  macrophyllus. —  M.  Correvan 
mentions  the  name  of  this  species,  but  as  it  is 
not  a  Swiss  pl.ant,  he  does  not  seem  to  be 
specially  interested  in  it.  It  is,  however,  most 
interoiting,  and  would  be  well  worth  growing 
it  it  could  be  procured,  having  golden-yellow 
flowers  as  large  as  a  florin.  I  brought  two 
specimens  from  Algiers  in  1889.  One  is  still 
thriving  here  ;  the  other  I  sent  to  my  friend 
Mr.  Lynch,  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Cam- 
bridge.    I  hope  he  has  treated  it  kindly.     This 


jilant,   like  most  of  the  Buttercups,   seems 
like  a  damp  situation. 

ALGEM.iN  bulbs. — Last  autumn  a  friend  sent 
me  a  number  of  these  from  Algiers,  among 
them  two  interesting  species,  viz.,  Fritillaria 
oraneusis  and  Tulipa  fr.agrans,  both  of  which  I 
saw  some  ye.ars  ago  growing  very  .abundantly  at 
Oran,  near  to  the  western  frontier  of  the  colony 
and  close  to  the  sea.  I  planted  them  out  at 
the  end  of  last  October,  hoping  they  would 
have  had  the  good  sense  to  lie  dormant  until 
the  sjiring.  To  my  gre.at  annoyance  tliey  sent 
out  immediately  strong  flowering  shoots.  I 
thciuglit  they  would  have  no  ch.auce  of  getting 
through  the  winter,  especially  as  on  one  occasion 
we  registered  -  1°  Pahr.  They  do  not  seem, 
however,  to  h.ave  taken  any  harm  at  all. 
The  Fritillary  was  in  full  flower,  and  the  Tulip 
was  just  showing  its  buds  at  the  beginning  of 
the  iiresent  month.     Some  of  your  readers  may 
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by  parcels  post  at  a  very  cheap 
very  good  botanist,  and  his  identifications  may 
be  relied  on.     It  is  necessary  to  write  to  him 
in  French,  as  he  does  not  understand  English. 
Androsace  lanuginosa. — I  see  .several  of  your 
correspondents,    including  an  expei't  like  Mr. 
Wood,  speak  of  this  .as  ditiicult  to  grow.     If  I 
mistake   nut,   it  is  a  rock  plant,  and  needs  to 
be  treated  as  such.     Some  time  since  I  had  to 
cut  a  gangway  through  a  steep   bank   to   join 
two    p.arts    of    my    garden.     I    built  on   each 
side  of  the  cutting  a  nearly  perpendicular  wall 
of  rough  flints,  which  has   served   not  only  to 
keep  the  sides  of  the  bank  from  running  down, 
but  also  as  a  home  for  a  number  of  alpine  plants 
which  will  not  do  as  well  elsewhere.     On  the 
shady   side  I  have  a  number  of    the    smaller 
sjiccies  of  Ferns  and  some    things  which  like 
tlie  shade,  the  sunny  side  being  covered  with 
alpines,  including  several  specimens  of  Andro- 
sace lanuginosa:      In  this   position    this  p'ant 
sends  out  long  runners,  like  a  wild  Strawberry, 
with  rosettes  of  leaves  .and  a  bunch  of  flowers 
at  the  joints  and  the  ends  of  the  shoots.     Very 
jiretty  it  looks  trailing  over  the  stones.     Many 
plants  such  as  Ramoudia  pyrenaica,  Sapon.aria 
ocymoides,   &c.,  th.at  are  not  easy  to  manage 
otiierwise  grow  freely  in  such   a  position.     One 
charming    little   thing,    Eriiius    alpinus,    seeds 
itself  all  over  the  wall,  and  is  a  perfect  picture 
when  it  is  in  flower.     The  illustration  in  The 
Garden   of  February  17  gives  an  excellent  re- 
liresentation  of  the   w.ay  in   which   this   plant 
should  be  grown,  or  r.ather  should  be  allowed 
to  grow  itself.     Mr.   Meyer's   experience  with 
Androsace  lanuginosa  is  preciselysimilar  toniine. 
In   reply  to  his  inquiry,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
in  the  least  affected  by  cold.     My  plants  seemed 
perfectly  indifterent  to  the  33^  of  frost  to  which 
they  were  exposed  in  January.     They  must  be 
kept  dry  in  winter,  as  they  are  in  their  own 
homo,  and  as  they  can  be  when  grown  on  a  wall. 
They  cannot  easily  be  cultivated  on  a  border, 
as  they  are  apt   to  damp  off  in  winter  in  such  a 
position. 

Snowdrops  and  SNOWFLAKEr-i  as  bog  plants. 
— In  no  part  of  my  grounds  do  these  plants  do 
so  well  or  increase  so  riipidly  as  in  an  Alder 
carr  adjoining  the  river  Yare,  which  is'  water- 
logged from  January  to  December.  Whenever 
I  iiave  seen  Leucojnm  veninm  growing  wild  it 
has  been  in  wet  ground,  and  both  this  species 
and  L.  restivum  luxuriate  in  such  a  position 
with  mo.  Many  other  bulbous  plants,  such  as 
Narcissus,  Ornithog.alum,  Scilla,  itc. ,  do  better 
in  my  bog  garden  than  elsewhere.  IM.any  of  the 
.\lliums,  such  as  A.  triquetruni,  A.  roseuin,  A. 
ursinum,  are  generally  found  wild  in  damp  or 
wet  ground,  and  in  my  experience  prefer  such 


ciMiditions.  Allium  ursinurn,  thougli  .an  Eng- 
lish weed,  and  having  more  th.an  its  fair  share  of 
the  fragrance  characteristic  of  this  genus,  is  a 
very  pretty  thing  for  the  wild  garden,  but  it 
must  only  be  introduced  where  there  is  plenty 
of  room  for  it,  as  it  seeds  about  and  spreads 
rapidly.  I  know,  however,  of  nothing  more 
charming  (l)arring  its  strong  smell)  for  a  suitable 
spot  in  the  wild  garden. 

F.  W.  Habmee. 


SHORT! A  GALACIFOLIA. 

This  very  prettj',  hardj'  flowering  plant  is  a 
native  of  Carolina.  It  should  be  stated  here  that 
onlj'  two  Shortlas  are  known  to  botanists — the 
one  here  described,  and  another  which  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  says  is  ".an  almost  undistinguishable 
congener,  and  a  native  of  Japan."  Thus  the 
genus  Shortia,  which  h.as  been   dedicated  by  Dr. 


of  Eastern  North  America  and  of  Eastern 
Temperate  Asia.  This  lovely  little  plant,  which, 
through  its  quaintness  and  beauty,  arrested  my 
attention  when  recently  on  a  visit  to  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  and  Sons'  nursery  at  Chelsea,  was  first 
discovered  in  1788  by  Jlichaux,  who,  however, 
did  not  introduce  any  living  plants  of  it  into 
Europe.  In  1887,  or  nearly  a  century  later,  Pro- 
fessor Sargent,  acting  upon  the  particulars  found 
in  Michaox's  MSS.  preserved  in  the  libr.ary  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  determined  to 
get  some  insight  into  the  origin  of  Michaux's 
Magnolia  cordata,  which  is  not  M.  eordata  of  the 
Flora,  but  M.  Fraseri,  and  started  an  expedition 
for  that  pui'iiose.  He  eventually  succeeded  in 
finding  in  the  original  habitat  given  by  Mich.aux 
the  jilant  mentioned  by  him  as  growing  with 
Magnolia  coi-data,  and  which  proved  to  be  no 
otlier  than  Shortia  galacifolia. 

The  history  of  this  plant  is  little  less  than 
romantic  ;  it  w.as  published  at  great  length  by 
Professor  Sargent  liimself  in  Garden  and  Forest, 
1888,  p.  506,  and  from  these  writings  I  extr.act  the 
following  as  being  the  most  interesting  parts 
bparing  on  the  subject: — 

The  great  iDtercst  of  Shortia  is  found  in  the  history 
of  this  plant  during  the  last  century,  and  in  the  fact 
that  of  all  the  pUints  studied,  classitiecl,  and  described 
by  Asa  Gray,  this  little  herb  most  exciieJ  his  interest. 
Professor  Gray  was  in  Europe  in  1839.  and  when 
examining  the  herbarium  of  the  elder  Miehaux  pre- 
served in  the  Museum  at  Paris,  he  found  an  unnamed 
specimen  of  a  plant,  with  the  habit  of  a  Pirola  and 
the  foliage  of  a  Galix,  of  which  only  the  leaves  and  a 
single  fruit  were  preserved,  and  which  had  been  col- 
lected, the  lab-l  stated,  in  the  "  Hautes  Montagues  do 
Carolinie."  This  specimen  at  once  aiTested  his  atten- 
tion, and  after  his  return  two  years  later  from  his  first 
botanical  journey  in  the  Carolina  Mountains,  where  he 
had  searched  in  vain  for  Michaux's  plant,  he  ventured 
to  describe  it,  and  to  point  out  its  probable  affinities, 
dedicating  it  to  Dr.  C.  W.  Short,  the  author  of  a 
catalogue  of  the  plants  of  Kentucky.  .  .Nothing 
more  was  seen  of  Short'a  for  a  long  time,  althougfi  no 
botanists  ever  visited  the  mountains  of  Carohna,  and 
the  number  in  18G6  was  considerable,  without  cairying 
a  special  com  miss-ion  from  Cambridge  to  bring  back  a 
specimen  of  Michaux's  little  plant,  in  which  Dr  Gray  s 
interest  became  stronger  than  ever,  when,  studying  in 
1858  a  collection  of  Maximovicz's  Japan  plants,  he  re- 
cognised in  that  botanist's  Sjhizocodon  unifl-irns  an- 
other species  of  Shortia,  almost  identical  with  tbe 
Carolina  plant.  These  specimens,  while  they  con- 
firmed the  validity  of  the  genus,  threw  no  further  ligl  t 
on  the  Carolina  plant,  which  b,.tani.-ts  now  hunted  tor 
mc  re  assiduously  than  ever  in  :ill  the  region  in  which 
Miehaux  was  supposed  to  h.ave  travelled.  .  .  .  1  lie 
search  was  given  up  as  ahno-t  hopeless,  when  in  May, 
1887  Shortia  w:vs  found  accidentally  by  ayouth  namei 
Uyains  upon  the  banks  of  the  Catawba  River,  near  the 
town  of  Marion,  in  McDowell  County,  N.  Carohna,  at 
a  cnnsiderabl.'  dist;iiice  from  the  high  mountains  to 
wh-ch  Michaux's  l;il  el  assigned  the  plant. 

An  excellent  ilbistr.ation  of  it  is  also  found  in 
Curtis's  liotanii-al  Marjt-.ine  for  1889  (t.  7082). 
In    the    description   and  history   of    the    plant, 
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Sir  Joseph  Hooker  remarks  that  soon  after 
the  re-discovery  of  Shortia  by  Mr.  Hyams 
it  was  A\idely  distributed  in  America,  for,  as 
Professor  Sargent  tells  us,  "that  enterprising 
young  man  reaped  a  rich  harvest  during  a  year  or 
two  by  selling  plants  (and  it  is  to  be  feared  by 
exterminating  them)  at  extravagant  prices."  Sir 
Joseph  also  states  that  tlie  credit  of  flowering  it 
for  the  first  time  in  England  is  due  to  Mr.  Elwes, 
who  received  plants  of  it  from  Professor  Sargent, 
one  of  which  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society's  exhibition  in  the  spring  of  1889, 
and  from  which  the  illustration  for  the  JiolaiiiraJ 
Maijaziiie  was  prejiared,  although  plants  of  that 
species  also  flowered  at  Kow.  As  illustrating  the 
hardiness  of  that  little  gem,  the  same  authority- 
adds  that  early  in  1889  he  received  from  Mr. 
Elwes  a  specimen  which  was  planted  under  a 
clump  of  Scotch  Firs  in  a  peaty  soil,  near  Sun- 
ningdale,  and  that  it  had  thriven  luxuriantly  side 
by  side  with  Linnaa  borealis  and  Tricntalis 
europa-a.  Shortia  galacifolia  cannot  fail  to  be- 
come a  favourite  with  all  lovers  of  liardy  plants, 
as  it  is  easily  grown  and  readily  propagated.  It 
is  a  dwarf  herbaceous  plant  with  a  creeping  cylin- 
drical rootstock,  from  which  issue  numerous  fine 
rootlets  and  tufts  of  long  -  stalked  evergreen 
leathery,  heart-shaiied  or  roundisli  leaves,  rather 
broader  than  long.  These  are  smootli,  remotely 
toothed,  and  turn  to  a  deep  ]iort  wine  colour  in  the 
autumn.  The  flowers,  which  are  bell-shaped  and 
about  1  inch  in  diameter,  occur  singly  on  the  ends 
of  leafless  stalks  or  scapes  emerging  from  among 
and  exceeding  in  height  the  tuft  of  leaves.  It 
has  been  stated  that  they  are  rose-coloured,  al- 
though figured  as  pure  wliite  in  Sprague  and 
Goodale's  "  Wild  Flowers  of  North  America." 
This  discrepancy  is  easily  accounted  for  by  any- 
one who  watches  their  development,  they  being 
pure  white  when  expanded,  shading  into  rose 
colour  as  they  wither.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
charm  of  the  numerous  drooping  Snowdrop-like 
flowers  borne  on  their  red  stalks  as  they  appear 
amongst  the  deep  green  shining  spring  foliage. 
The  |)Iants  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery,  which 
exhibit  a  remarkably  healthy  condition,  have  been 
grown  at  Coombe  Wood  without  any  fire-heat 
whatever,  and  are  all  the  more  robust  on  that 
account.  Visitor. 


Androsace  lanuginosa. — I  have  never  had 
the  least  difficulty  in  cultivating  tins  plant.  The 
Boil  of  my  garden,  which  stands  high  and  exposed, 
though  excellent  in  quality,  is  somewhat  strong 
and  retentive.  We  have  ([uite  an  a\'erage  rain- 
fall, and  yet,  planted  on  a  rockery  with  full  ex- 
posure to  the  sun  and  without  protection  of  any 
kind,  but  hanging,  as  Mr.  Meyer  describes  it, 
over  stones,  this  plant  has  stood  for  years,  and  as 
much  as  27°  of  frost  without  injury.  I  have 
granite  chippings  freely  mixed  with  the  soil  in 
the  rockery  where  this  Androsace  grows. — F.  M. 
Burton,  Hiyhfield,  Gainshorouijh. 

In   December,   1890,   we  registered  37°  of 

frost,  and  Androsace  lanuginosa  seemed  none  the 
worse  after  it.  We  have  several  times  had  27° 
and  28°  of  frost.  We  have  had  27°  on  one  occa- 
sion this  winter,  and  both  the  above  and  its 
variety  Leichtlini  are  uninjured.  They  only  have 
the  protection  afforded  by  the  rocks. — li.  W. 
Hosier. 

Tellima  grandiflora. — This  little  plant  was 
put  out  in  a  group  to  carpet  the  ground  beneath 
some  shrulis,  and  it  has  proved  one  of  the  pi-ettiest 
things  in  tlie  garden  all  through  the  winter.  Tlie 
winter  is  the  season  of  its  greatest  beauty,  for  as 
a  flowering  i)Iant,  it,  in  common  with  most  of  the 
Heucheras  to  which  it  is  nearly  allied,  barely  calls 
for  comment,  the  flowers  being  of  a  greenish- 
yellow  colour  and  not  in  the  least  attractive. 
The  best  way  is  to  remove  the  flower-spikes  and 
encourage  a  good  growth  of  leaves.  Tlicse,  as 
soon  as  winter  comes,  l)egin  to  turn  till  they 
attain  a  ricli  claret  colour,  with  brighter  red  on 
the  edges,  and  thus  they  remain  till  the  spring. 
The  plant  is  by  no  means  fastidious,  as  it  grows 
■well  in  our  cold,  heavy  soil,  and  its   liabit  is  so 


tufted  and  the  leafage  so  profuse,  tliat  it  virtually 
keeps  itself  clean,  through  leaving  no  room  for 
weeds  to  gro«-.  Seen  at  any  time  in  winter  a 
group  of  this  plant  is  always  most  beautiful.  It 
is  very  uncommon  and  scared}' known  in  gardens. 
The  typical  species  is  not  so  rich  in  leaf  colour  as 
the  ))lant  hero  alluded  to,  which  is  sometimes 
called  grandiflora  rubra. — A.  H. 

Lemon-scented  Verbena  (Aloysia  citrio- 
dora).— This  old  favourite  may  be  used  for  the 
conservatory,  tlie  house,  or  for  planting  out  dur- 
ing the  summer.  Old  plants  now  put  into  warmth 
to  start  them  into  growth  will  give  plenty  of  cut- 
tings, which  root  freely  on  a  hotbed  if  treated 
similarly  to  Fuchsia  cuttings.  These  will  make 
nice  plants  the  same  season  if  stopped  freipiently 
and  potted  on  as  the,y  require  it.  The  only  draw- 
back to  this  fine  scented  plant  is  that  it  is  so  often 
ruined  through  the  red  s|3ider,  which  is  sure  to 
spread  rapidly  if  the  atraosi)here  is  dry.  It  is, 
therefore,  best  to  start  tlie  plants  on  a  hotbed 
wliere  the  steam  from  the  fermenting  material 
will  keep  the  spider  off  during  the  early  stage  of 
grow  til,  and  later  on  the  plants  should  always  be 
arranged  in  sucli  a  position  that  they  can  be  well 
syringed.  I  have  seen  this  plant  grown  on  and 
pruned  from  year  to  year  until  (piite  large  pyra- 
midal specimens  liave  been  formed.  These  are 
very  useful  for  decoration,  and  when  arranged  in 
any  ]josition  outside  wliere  the  scent  can  be  carried 
into  the  hou.se  they  will  always  be  appreciated. — 
F.  H. 


SNOWDROPS  AT  CARSETHORN,  N.B. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  Snowdrop  sea- 
son here  has  been  a  short  one,  as  from  the 
opening  of  Galanthns  octolirensis  (?)  from 
Albania  and  an  early  variety  of  G.  corcyrensis, 
both  on  October  22,  there  have  always  been 
some  in  flower.  Nor  is  the  season  yet  at  an 
end,  for  several  are  not  fully  opened,  and  the 
Daflbdils  will  be  well  in  flower  ere  the  Snow- 
dro]is  are  all  gone.  This  Albanian  Snowdrop, 
which  has  already  been  mentioned  in  The 
Garden,  is  a  great  acquisition,  being  apparently 
a  better  grower  than  the  ordinary  G.  octo- 
breu.sis.  The  early-flowering  G.  corcyrensis 
was  (juite  a  month  in  advance  of  the  ordinary 
Coifu  Snowdrop.  One  received  from  an 
Italian  firm  as  G.  Rachehe  bloomed  on  (October 
29  and  seems  a  good  Snowdro]),  altliough  the 
name  is  doubtful,  as  I  have  been  unable  to 
conii)are  it  with  the  authenticated  G.  Rachela? 
sent  me  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Burliidge,  and  wliich  lias 
not  flowered  this  season.  This  rare  Snowdrop 
and  G.  Elsse  were  most  kindly  sent  me  by  Mr. 
Burbidge,  whose  kindness  in  sending  unasked 
to  a  total  stranger  two  such  scarce  plants  one 
can  never  hope  to  acknowledge  sufliciently.  It 
is,  therefore,  pleasant  to  know  tliat  he  is  pleased 
with  the  G.  Elwesi  from  the  Bithynian  Olym- 
pus whicli  I  sent  him.  This  Snowdrop  appears 
to  be  very  variable  in  Bitliynia,  not  only  in 
size  of  flower  and  sturdiiiess  of  habit,  but  also 
in  the  shade  of  green  on  the  flowers.  Some 
forms  are  dwarf,  with  stout  erect  stalks  and 
good  flowers  with  deep  green  markings,  while 
others  are  the  very  ojjjiosite.  Last  year  and 
this  they  have  been  selected  to  some  extent, 
and  are  very  dwai'f  ;  one  witli  large  flowers  and 
short  stems  looks  as  if  it  would  be  a  good 
Snowdrop  for  the  rockery.  The  most  distinct 
of  all  is,  however,  one  witli  narrow  shining 
green  leaves,  intermediate  in  colour  between 
those  of  G.  latifoliiis  and  G.  Ikarire.  Tliese  are 
only  half  an  inch  broad,  and  I  believe  this  plant 
to  be  (juite  uniipie.  The  flower  is  of  a  fair  size 
with  tlie  niai  kings  of  Elwesi,  but  of  a  faint 
green  colour.  The  stem  is  stout,  and  one  hupes 
that  this  solitary  plant  may  sonii  increase,  so  tliat 
other  Snowdrop  lnvers  may  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  this  accidental  liiid.     The  collector   says 


he  lias  never  seen  any  green-leaved  plants  among 
this  Galanthns,  and  out  of  some  -400  or  500  no 
otliers  show  the  .same  character.  From  the 
same  neighbourliood  has  come  a  plicate-leaved 
Snowdrop  with  the  Elwesi  markings,  which  Mr. 
Baker  places  near  G.  byzantinus.  There  are 
some  small  difi'ereuoes  which  1  hope  Mr.  Allen, 
who  is  facile  princeps  as  regards  Snowdrops, 
may  give  ns  in  detail.  This  is  an  interesting 
find,  as  the  home  of  G.  byzantinus  remained  a 
mystery  until  lately.  So  far  as  our  present  in- 
fonnation  goes,  G.  byzantinus,  as  formerl}'  in- 
troduced, must  have  come  from  the  E^uropean 
side  of  the  sea  of  Marmora.  When  estalilished, 
this  Bithynian  Snowdrop  should  prove  a  good 
Iilaiit  with  its  broad  plicate  leaves  and  erect 
habit. 

As   one   hopes   to   see   Mr.  Allen's   remarks 
upon 

Mr.  Whittall's  New  Snowdrops, 
I  liardly  care  to  say  much  about  those  wliich 
have  come  to  my  garden,  but,  judging  from  the 
references  already  made  to  them,  there  will  be 
found  some  ditt'erenee  of  oj)iiiion,  due  jierhajis  to 
tlie  variability  of  these  Snowdrops  in  a  wild 
state.  I  may  thus  remark  that  it  will  be  as  well 
not  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon  certain  features. 
Thus  a  notice  of  the  Galaiitluis  from  Ca.s.saba 
speaks  of  the  green  of  the  upper  portion  being 
connected  with  the  horseshoe  mark  at  the 
bottom  by  just  a  narrow  neck.  This  feature  is 
not  invariably  present,  and  the  bold  cliaracter 
of  the  foliage  is  the  most  noteworthy  feature  in 
my  eyes.  Why  is  this  called  G.  Imperati 
Cassaba  on  p.  119  ?  I  do  not  see  any  special 
afliiiity  to  G.  Imjierati.  G.  Aidin,  for  which 
a  distinctive  name  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Baker 
who,  however,  only  considers  it  a  variety  of 
Elwesi,  has  the  green  markings  of  a  normal  size 
in  tlie  specimens  here,  of  which  I  have  had 
several  in  flower.  This  I  think  a  very  distinct 
form  for  garden  purjioses,  having  a  good  habit 
and  distinct-looking  flowers.  G.  Ikaria;  appears 
to  require  to  be  established  before  it  will 
flower  freely.  Only  one  flower  has  ajijieared  on 
my  plants,  but  this  seems  to  show  good  promise 
of  tills  Snowdroji  being  an  accjuisition.  Note- 
worthy, too,  is  the  very  d;irk  green  colour  of 
the  leaves  and  their  arching  habit.  All  in  all, 
I  think  G.  Ikariie  will  please  Snowdrop  growers. 
G.  Sainos  will,  I  fear,  be  of  c<imparatively  little 
value,  appearing  to  be  a  weak  form  of  ti.  Elwes 
with  thin  flowers.  G.  Pha'uika  Sanios  will  not 
flower  this  year,  Init  in  the  meantime  has  curious 
flimsy-looking  baves.  C.  Ananas  Dagli  is  only 
a  short  distance  above  the  soil  and  will  not 
flower  either,  but  the  leaves  seem  to  ajijiroach 
in  appearance  those  of  G.  Cassaba.  If  I 
remember  aright,  these  Ananas  Dagh  bulbs 
arrived  in  bad  condition.  The  wonder  is  that 
these  Snowilrops  come  so  well  as  they  do.  The 
G.  Elwesi  from  Kas  Dagh,  which  Mr.  Whittall 
considered  the  finest  variety  of  Elwesi  he  had 
seen,  does  not  seem  to  bear  out  this  character 
this  season,  but  by  another  year  I  ir.ay  have  a 
better  report  to  make.  I  have  not  had  the 
Taurus  Snowdrop,  but  from  all  I  hear  it  is  not 
of  the  greatest  value. 

(J.  Fo.steri  is  still  the  subject  (if  cojiflictiiit' 
remarks.  I  jiurchased  a  single  bulb  of  this  in 
1891,  and  it  has  grown  well  and  increa.sed,  but 
the  flower  is  very  disappointing,  being  small 
and  thin.  I  bought  some  more  bulbs  in  1892, 
but,  alter  ai)pearing  above  thi'  ground,  these  all 
rotted  off.  The  most  of  my  correspondents 
give  very  poor  accounts  of  G.  Foster!.  On  the 
<itlier  hand,  the  opinion  of  some  good  judges  is 
that  the  best  forms  are  well  wortliy  of  growth. 
We  shall  theiebire  have  to  try  it  onee  more. 
No  one  has  .said  anything  about  (i.  Perryi, 
which  Mr.    I'.oyd,   of   Faldonside,    Melrose,  to 
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whom  I  liave  beeu  indebted  for  many  choice 
tilings  sent  nie  hist  year.  I  am  aware  that  my 
opinion  of  this  little  Snowdrop  does  not  coincide 
with  that  of  Mr.  Allen,  but,  a.s  a  grower  of 
alpiues,  I  appreciate  some  points  which  in  the 
eyes  of  others  are  defects,  and  I  am  glad  to 
know  that  the  few  who  have  seen  G.  Perryi  in 
my  garden  admire  it  much.  It  is  just  the 
Suowtlrop  for  a  select  rockery,  with  small 
flowers  standing  up  well  on  proportionate 
stems,  and  with  short,  broad  leaves.  For 
ordinary  garden  puri)0ses  it  is  not  well  adapted, 
however,  and  cannot,  in  eti'ect  in  the  border, 
compare  with  the  noble  G.  Alleni,  which  I 
cannot  praise  enough.      It  hartUy  needed  the 


Erigeron  miUtiradiatus  in  the  garden  at  Warleij 
Place.  From  a  photograph  by  Miss  Willmot. 
(See  p.  16".) 

additional  merit  of  its  fragi-ance,  which  I  had 
not  observed  until  reading  Mr.  Ewbank's  notes. 
I  should  have  liked  to  say  something  about 
some  of  the  other  Snowdrops  liere,  including 
the  few  of  Mr.  Allen's  seedlings  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  possessing,  but  I  have  already 
written  more  than  I  had  intended.  I  should 
like,  however,  to  express  my  admiration  of  two 
of  Mr.  Allen's  newer  seedlings,  the  flower.s  of 
which  tliat  gentleniau  most  kindly  sent  me  in 
addition  ti.i  many  other  favours  frequently 
rendered.  One  of  these  was  G.  nivalis  Dem(_>, 
a  niagnihcent  flower  (if  one  can  apply  the  term 
magnificent  to  a  Snowdrop)  with  long  petals  of 
perfect  form,  and  with  the  drooping  part  of  the 
flower-stalk  nearly  twice  the  length  of  that  of 
the  ordinary  Snowdrop.  This,  with  the  long  and 
beautiful  flower,  gives  this  Snowdrop  a  most 
gracefid  appearance.  The  other  is  G.  Victor, 
a  hybrid  between  G.  plicatus  and  G.  Elwesi, 
and  a  fine  bold  flower  with  a  stout  stalk, 
the  inner  segments  almost  entirely  green. 
With  these  beautiful  flowers  before  one,  it  i.s 
difficult  to  conceive  where  the  improvement  in 
Snowilrojis  will  end,  and  what  new  features  in 
flower  or  leaf  may  not  present  themselves. 

S.  Arnott. 

The  "Winter  Aconite  disappearing.— With 

regard  to  "K.  M.'s"  ([uery  in  TuE  (iAUDEX  of 
February  17  .ibout  "  Winter  Aconites  di.sappear- 
in;,'  eventually  after  a  few  years'  growth  on  Grass," 


I  am  jiretty  sure  it  depends  on  the  soil.  Here  in 
this  light  soil  they  have  disappeared  in  some 
places,  while  in  a  rich  moist  soil  at  Tew  Park, 
O-xfordshire,  those  said  to  have  been  iilanted  half 
a  centurv  ago  go  on  increasing  year  after  year,  so 
as  to  literally  carpet  a  large  grove  in  the  densest 
manner  possible. — M.  A.  Kobb,  Lijihoolc. 

*,*  This  note  states  the  facts  clearly  ;  there  are 
soils  where  the  Aconite  does  poorly,  and  is  at  last 
wearied  to  death  by  Grass  and  other  neighbours, 
and  soilsin  which  it  seems  to  push  everything  else 
out  of  the  way.  It  does  best  on  warm  and  free 
soils,  and  this  is  natural  enough,  as  our  country 
is  probably  about  the  northern  limit  of  its  natural 
distribution. — Ed. 

Referring    to  "  E.  M.'s"   note   (p.    128), 

I  do  not  find  this  charming  harbinger  of  spring 
deteriorate  when  planted  under  trees.  One  mass 
of  it  in  the  grounds  growing  under  some  large 
Horse  Chestnuts  has  increased  to  fully  three 
times  its  original  size  in  the  past  twenty 
years.  From  this  portion  I  have  trans[)laiited 
several  other  patches  from  time  to  time.  One 
of  them  planted  eight  years  ago  underneath  a 
large  Beech  tree  is  quite  as  large  and  dense  now 
as  the  parent  stock.  It  covers  fully  80  square 
yards,  and,  as  can  be  imagined,  it  presents  a 
charming  sight  when  covered  with  its  lovely  old 
gold-coloured  blossoms  on  a  bright  day  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  The  way  I  transplant  them 
is  as  follows  :  Just  before  the  foliage  dies  off  I 
lift  tufts  here  and  there  from  the  original  portion 
with  a  spade,  lay  them  on  a  hand  -barrow  and  move 
to  where  required,  merely  inserting  the  tufts  with 
the  spade  about  2  feet  apart  and  tread  them  firmly 
in.  It  is  best  to  do  tlie  work  after  rain  if  possible. 
The  flowering  period  is  this  year  fully  a  fortnight 
in  advance  of  last  year,  and  as  a  consequence 
there  is  not  the  same  effect  as  when  the  blooming 
is  later.  The  individual  flowers  are  then  more 
fully  developed.  I  notice  there  are  myriads  of 
seedlings  coming  up  this  year.  Doubtless  this  is 
caused  by  the  briglit  sunny  weather  we  had  last 
March  causing  the  flowers  to  be  more  fully  de- 
veloped, and  as  a  consequence  more  freely  fer- 
tilised. The  continued  warmth  of  the  season 
brought  about  a  larger  crop  of  good  seed  ;  at 
any  rate,  while  always  noticing  a  number  of 
seedlings,  I  have  not  before  seen  them  so  freely 
produced  as  this  season.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  did  we  require  them,  we  could  in  a 
few  years  have  quite  an  acre  of  ground  covered 
^^■ith  Aconites. — H.  J.  C,  Grimslon,  Tadcaster. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES, 
HERB.iCEOus  PL.\NTS. — From  the  earliest  develop- 
ment of  flower  on  these  plants  right  up  to  the  end 
of  the  season  there  should  be  attention,  if  only 
keen  passing  glances,  to  try  and  find  some  little 
improvement  for  another  season,  a  hapjiier 
arrangement  of  colours,  an  alteration  in  the 
grouping  to  better  regulate  the  heights,  the  sub- 
stitution of  good  for  indifferent  varieties,  the 
massing  of  separate  families,  and  so  on.  In  this 
last  matter  I  think  it  would  be  a  grand  achieve- 
ment it  in  all  large  gardens  we  could  have  not  only 
our  Rose  beds  and  gardens,  but  sufficient  space  to 
do  justice  to  all  the  more  important  families 
among  herbaceous  plants.  What  splendid  masses 
of  colour,  for  instance,  one  could  have  with 
Pa'onies  in  variety,  and  even  where  there  was  no 
inclination  to  indulge  in  a  collection  of  the  many 
Chinese  varieties,  beautiful  results  could  be  ob- 
tained by  grouping  together  the  crimson,  rose  and 
white  forms  of  P.  officinalis.  If  a  little  colour  is 
required  in  the  beds  after  the  Pa'ony  season  is 
over,  the  clumps  may  be  [ilanted  a  little  further 
apart,  and  occasional  plants  of  Lilium  lancifolium, 
(iaultonia  candicans,  or  Campanula  pyramidalis 
be  introduced.  A  little  iiujuiry  w  ill  be  advisable 
before  the  white  P.tony  is  purchased  in  (juantity  ; 
it  is  still  expensive,  probably  nearly  three  times 
the  price  of  the  old  crimson,     laconics  are  gross 


feeders,  and  beds  for  them  must  be  trenched  and 
well  dressed  with  some  good  manure.  A  few  well- 
grouped  beds  of  Pliloxes  make  a  brave  show.  This 
family  is  not  as  yet  thoroughly  well  known,  and 
where  the  limit  of  acquaintance  is  just  one  or  two 
old.  forms  of  decussata,  an  idea  prevails  that  the 
genus  consists  of  late-flowering  plants  of  straggling 
habit.  By  planting,  however,  only  this  species  in 
variety  the  flowering  season  may  be  much  ex- 
tended, whilst  the  addition  of  clumps  of  suflruti- 
cosa  will  so  lengthen  the  display,  that  one  can  rely 
on  flower  for  four  months  longer  than  we  can  de- 
penfl  on  the  average  bedding  plant.  If  the  posi- 
tion is  such  that  the  height  reached  by  the  decus- 
sata section  renders  them  objectionable,  the  re- 
minder may  be  given  that  they  are  amenable  to 
treatment  in  this  respect,  not  only  by  thinning 
weakly  and  pegging  down  stronger  shoots,  but  by 
heading  the  same  back  to  lower  growth.  In  this, 
again,  we  get  a  prolongation  of  the  flowering 
season  as  well  as  a  reduction  in  height.  Pieonies 
and  Phlo.xes  are  but  two  e.xamples  out  of  many 
that  are  in  such  great  variety  as  to  afford  ample 
opportunity  for  grouping  in  quantity.  P3're- 
thrums.  Irises,  Starworts  and  Pentstemons  would 
be  equally  suitable  for  the  purpose.  The  duration 
of  flower  w  ill  depend  in  some  cases  on  sufficient 
variety  in  planting,  and  in  others,  as  the  Pent- 
stemons, if  the  first  flower-spike  is  promptly 
nipped  out  so  soon  as  it  shows  signs  of  decay.  I 
have  ventured  to  call  attention  to  this  matter 
thus  early  in  the  year,  because  in  nearly  all 
gardens  there  are  positions  w'here  the  bold  massing 
of  any  one  good  herbaceous  family  would  be  pre- 
ferable to  dwarf  bedding  either  spring  or  summer, 
and  a  note  of  favourable  positions  may  be  taktn 
as  the  season  advances  for  future  planting. 

Early-sown  Centaureas,  Begonias,  Petunias,  &c. , 
may  be  pricked  off  so  soon  as  they  can  be  handled 
into  shallow  boxes  or  pans,  and  larger-leavtd 
plants  into  single  pots.  Of  very  large-leaved 
plants  the  easiest  grown  is  undoubtedly  Nicotiana 
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Campanula  fiirhinata  var.  0.  F.  H'tJ.sOH  in.  the 
garden  at  Wnrleij  Place.  From  a  photograph 
by  Miss  Willmui.     (See  p.  1C7.) 


colossea,  and  this  need  not  be  sown  until  March, 
but  seedling  Cannas,  Castor-oil  plants,  Wigan- 
dias  and  similar  things  should  now  soon  be  ready 
for  potting  off'.  With  March  well  in,  a  sowing 
may  be  made  of  a  few  things  likely  to  be  wanted 
early  in  the  season— a  small  batch  of  Asters,  for 
instance,  for  early  flowering,  a  packet  of  Amaran- 
thus  salicifiplius  also  (if  this  cannot  be  sown 
where  it  is  likely  to  be  required).  Another  useful 
plant  is  the  striped  Japanese  Maize  ;  it  may 
be  sown  in  the  ]iots  from  which  it  is  to  be 
planted.  Three  useful  summer  climbers  to  be 
raised  from  seed  are  Eccremocarpus  scaber, 
Tro]ia'olum  canaiiense,  and  for  very  favourable 
situations,  that  is  a  warm,  sunny,  sheltered  spot, 
Rhodochiton    volubile.      Up    to    the    winter    of 
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1891-02  I  was  sure  for  several  successive  springs 
of  obtaining  plenty  of  self-sown  seedlings  of 
Canary  Creeper,  but  the  severe  frost  on  that 
occasion  was  too  much  for  the  seed,  and  in 
1892  not  one  made  its  appearance.  The  cpies- 
tion  of  hardiness  reminds  one  of  the  query 
in  last  week's  G.\eden  respecting  Eucalypti.  I 
should  question  if  there  are  any  varieties  that 
can  be  depended  on  to  stand  the  average  winter. 
Some  nine  or  ten  years  ago  I  planted  some  six 
sorts  that  were  sent  over  from  Cyprus,  choosing 
a  sheltered  spot  that  should  have  been  favourable 
to  the  growth  of  these  trees.  They  came  safely 
through  the  first  winter,  an  exceptionally  mild 
one,  and  made  very  fair  progress  the  following 
summer,  but  in  the  next  winter  they  all  succumbed. 
D.\HLi-\s. — These  must  soon  be  overhauled  to 
prepare  for  propagating  if  the  stock  is  limited. 
There  is  nearly  always  an  extra  quantity  of  some 
favourite  kind  required,  either  for  bold  groups  or 
to  furnish  cut  flowers.  The  new  forms  of  single 
Cactus  figured  in  The  G.^rden  of  Feb.  17  should 
also  prove  useful  fur  cutting,  although  I  much 
doubt  if  they  will  ever  become  any  more  popu- 
lar than  the  ordinary  single  t3'pe.  I  mean 
universally  popular  in  the  sense  in  which  show 
and  fancies  in  the  old  days,  and  the  best  forms  of 
Cactus  and  pompons  of  to-day  are  appreciated. 
Invariably,  for  instance,  the  cottager  who  is  a 
keen  flower  gardener  would  be  delighted  with  a 
few  plants  of  the  two  last-named  types,  but  would 
hardly  find  room  for  singles,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
a  fellow-feeling  in  this  matter.  Of  the  singles,  a 
few  good  selfs  in  distinct  and  pronounced  colours 
may  be  grown,  but  when  we  come  to  the  striped 
and  veined  flowers  in  two  or  tliree  shades  and  put 
them  beside  thoroughly  good  blooms  of  R.  Can- 
nell,  Mrs.  G.  Marshall,  Honoria  and  Mrs.  Keith, 
the  latter  are  immeasurably  the  handsomer  and 
more  valuable  flowers. 

Herbaceous  plants  from  .seed. — Some  of  these 
required  for  the  present  season  may  be  sown  now 
in  shallow  boxes  and  jjlaced  on  a  shelf  in  a  vinery 
or  on  a  bed  of  leaves  affording  a  gentle  heat. 
Pentstemons  and  I'apaver  nudicaule.  Antirrhi- 
nums and  Carnation  Margarita  may  be  thus 
treated.  I  class  the  last  with  herbaceous  plants 
because  it  may  at  any  rate  be  treated  as  a  bien- 
nial. At  the  end  of  the  first  flowering  season 
remove  flower-stalks  and  weakly  growths,  peg 
down  strong  shoots  to  completely  cover  the  sur- 
face, shaking  on  a  little  fresh  soil  to  cover  up  old 
stems  and  parts  of  shoots  pegged  down,  and  the 
result  will  be  an  early  and  a  very  fine  displ.iy  in 
the  following  summer.  E.  Bukrell. 

Ctaremont. 


Stove   and   Greenhouse. 


ALLAMANDAS  AS   ROOF  PLANTS. 

Allamandas  are  very  effective  when  trained 
over  balloon-shaped  trellise.s  for  exhibition,  but, 
all  the  same,  they  are  essentially  roof  plants. 
Unless  grown  Dear  to  the  glass,  they,  as  a  rule, 
fail  to  flower  satisfactorily.  To  see  them  at 
their  best,  the  greater  part  of  a  roof  trellis  in 
an  ordinary  plant  stove  should  be  assigned 
them.  Given  good  room  and  liberal  treatment 
at  the  roots,  it  is  really  marvellous  the  number 
of  fine  richly-coloured  flowers  that  will  be  [)ro- 
duced  during  the  year.  Not  only  are  large 
mas.sos  of  llowers  to  be  seen  at  one  time,  but 
the  blooming  season  lasts  from  six  months  to 
nine  immtlis,  a  well-managed  plant  of  A.  llen- 
dcrsoni,  the  best  of  the  family,  conimcneing  to 
bloom  in  May,  and  being  still  in  flowir  when 
cut  down  in  Kcbruiiry. 

If  well  looked  after  ami  fed  liberally  when 
strongly  rooted,  Allamandas  succeed  well  in 
pots,  but  planted  out  in  a  snuill  pit  formed  of 
loose  bricks,  they  require  less  attention  in  lln^ 
shape  of  watering  and  flower  for  a  greater 
length  of  time.      iSiipposing  quite  young  plants 


now  in  8-iucli  pots  or  somewhat  larger  have 
been  dried  off  sufHciently  at  the  roots  for  the 
lower  part  of  the  wood  formed  last  season  to 
be  well  matured,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  being 
shrivelled  up,  the  knife  should  be  at  once  freely 
applied.  If  moderately  strong,  the  wood  being 
near  the  thickness  o(  a  lead  pencil,  the  prun- 
ing may  take  place  just  below  where  the  wood 
is  gi-een  and  furnished  with  leaves.  Personally, 
I  fail  to  see  the  necessity  for  clear  stems,  pre- 
ferring rather  to  cut  back  still  harder,  and  to 
train  the  stronger  young  growths  that  result  up  a 
stake  or  pillar  till  the  roof  trellis  is  reached.  So 
strongly  do  the  plants  grow  when  properly 
treated,  that  they  will  reach  a  height  of  0  feet 
and  upwards,  and  spread  considerably  in  one 
season,  flowering  freely  after  the  trellis  is  once 
reached.  Unless  there  is  a  vei'y  great  area  to 
cover,  the  pruning  in  subsequent  years  should 
be  severe,  all  the  previous  summer's  wood  being 
cut  back  to  within  two  or  three  joints  of  where 
it  last  started  from.  Too  often  those  in  charge 
either  fail  to  see  the  necessity  for,  or  are  afraid 
to  jjrune  thus  hard,  but,  according  to  my  experi- 
ence, it  is  only  by  hard  pruning  that  lioth  the 
vigour  and  freedom  of  flowering  of  the  jilants  are 
long  maintained.  There  is  no  necessity  to  dry 
the  plants  oflT  severely  at  the  roots  in  order  to 
have  the  wood  hard  enough  for  jiruning.  Some 
are  usually  in  fidl  leafage  and  still  flowering 
when  cut  down  in  February,  water  being  with- 
held i'or  about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  prior 
to  pruning.  If  need  be,  Allamandas  ct)uld  be 
trained  along  tlie  bottom  of  a  trellis,  and  other- 
wise treated  similarly  to  a  Grape  Vine,  the 
young  shoots  being  annually  shortened  back  to 
the  main  rod. 

Healthy  plants  kept  in  ordinary  stove  tem- 
peratures are  certain  to  break  strongly  very 
soon  after  they  are  pruned,  and  it  is  then 
when  repotting  or  replanting  should  take 
place.  They  ought  to  be  either  turned  out  of 
the  pots  or  partially  lifted  from  pits  or  narrow 
borders,  with  a  view  to  shortening  back  their 
roots  freely,  and  to  replacing  the  thoroughly 
exhausted  soil  by  good  fresh  compost.  Plants 
to  be  kept  in  pots  should  have  a  fairly  liberal 
shift,  while  any  with  their  roots  crowded  in 
small  pits,  say  from  18  inches  to  2  feet  sipiare, 
might  also  have  their  surroundings  enlarged. 
It  is  here  where  the  advantage  attending  the 
formation  of  loose  brick  pits  becomes  evident, 
as  it  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  take  these  down 
and  set  them  out  the  width  of  a  brick  all  round — 
a  fairly  liberal  shift.  A  few  words  as  to 
Soil. 
Allamandas  are  gross  feeders,  and  under 
starvation  treatment  are  comparative  failures. 
If  fairly  strong  fibrous  loam  is  available,  the 
compost  should  largely  consist  of  this  broken 
up  roughly.  To  every  two  parts  or  so  of  the 
loam  add  one  part  each  of  leaf  scjil  and  decayed 
stable  manure,  adding  also  some  sharj)  sand. 
If  the  loam  is  without  fibre,  then  use  less  of 
it,  and  add  some  good  brown  tibrou.s  peat. 
Some  of  the  finest  of  the  conqiost  ought  to  be 
well  distributed  among  the  roots,  and  all  be 
rannncd  down  moderately  hard,  good  room  for 
future  top-dres.siugs  and  water  being  allowed. 
At  lirst  not  much  water  shouhl  be  given,  or 
only  enough  to  keep  the  soil  just  moist,  but 
when  the  roots  liave  taken  fidl  po.s.session  and 
the  plants  are  flowering,  aljundance  of  water 
and  li(piid  manure  will  be  needed.  Watering 
twice  a  <layiis  none  too  often  during  hot  weather, 
especially  in  the  case  of  plants  with  their  roots 
in  pots  or  much  exposed  brick  pits.  Rich  top- 
dressings  are  also  desirable,  especially  if  the 
plants  are  siircading  and  flowering  freely.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  it  is  almost  impossible  to  grow 
Allanuuiilas    strongly    near    the    gla.ss    wilhniit 


their  flowering  freely,  for  a  time,  at  any  rate.  If 
they  fail  it  will  be  either  from  neglect  at  the  roots 
or  else  owing  to  their  being  allowed  to  grow 
just  as  they  please.  Instead  of  all  the  shoots 
that  form  being  allowed  to  remain,  fully  two- 
thirds,  sometimes  more,  of  them  should  be 
early  pinched  or  cut  out.  AVhen  strong,  young 
shoots  stop  naturally  they  are  about  to  flower, 
and  it  is  then  when  three  or  four  side  shoots 
are  pushed  out.  If  only  one  or,  where  there  is 
gf>od  room,  two  of  these  shoots  are  reserved 
and  laid  in  and  the  rest  cut  out,  the  progress 
will  still  be  strong.  It  is  possible  to  take  a 
single  shoot  up  the  full  length  of  a  1.5-feet 
rafter,  and  to  have  strong  flower-spikes  at  every 

2  feet  or  tliercabouts.  The  remarkable  thing 
about  well-managed  Allamandas  is  the  great 
length  the  drooping  flower-sjnkes  or  racemes 
attain.  They  will  continue  to  lengthen  out 
and   flower   a  whole  season,  many  being  fuDy 

3  feet  long  when  cut,  two  flowers  having  been 
produced  at  every  joint.  These  long  racemes 
of  flowers  hanging  from  the  roof  are  a  glorious 
sight,  and  not  so  very  many  years  ago  used  to 
cau.se  (juite  a  sensation.  A  slight  shading  or  a 
thin  blind  run  o-\-er  the  roof  is  desirable  on 
clear,  hot  days,  and  a  free  use  of  the  syringe 
ought  to  be  resorted  to  with  a  view  to  keeping 
the  plants  free  from  what  few  insect  pests  are 
liable  to  infest  them. 

As  before  hinted,  A.  Henderson!  or  Schotti 
is  the  best  variety  that  can  be  chosen  for  roof 
cidture.  A.  nobilis  is  quite  distinct  and  a 
beautiful  fornr,  but  scarcely  so  robust  and 
generally  reliable.  A.  grandiflora  is  even  less 
vigorous  and  is  more  difficult  to  grow,  but 
under  good  management  its  comparatively  small 
flowers  are  freely  produced,  and  are  attractive 
enough.  A.  neiiifolia  is  stiU'  in  growth  and  not 
much  to  look  at.  The  flowers  of  A.  Hendersoni 
arc  sweetly  scented,  and  a  single  bloom  with  a 
frond  of  Maiden-hair  Fern  is  eflective  in  a 
specimen  glass.  I  have  seen  very  (ileasing 
hand  bouquets  and  wreaths  made  with  Alla- 
mandas and  yellow  Marguerites.         I.  M.  H. 


TJrceoeharis  Clibrani. — This  distinct  hybi  id 
between  the  Ureeolina  and  the  Eucharis  resembles 
the  latter  parent  in  the  colour  of  the  blossoms, 
and  also  in  its  time  of  blooming,  for  the  season  of 
the  Ureeolina  is  hmited  to  the  autumn  or  early 
winter,  while  the  Urceocharis  iiroduces  its  blos- 
soms at  various  times.  Last  spring  Messrs.  Clibran 
had  it  very  fine.  Soon  after  midsummer  a  plant 
flowered  with  me,  and  it  produceil  another  spike 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  The  treatment  given 
to  the  Eucharis  suits  it  well. — H.  P. 

Acacia  dealbata  (?) — What  is  to  all  appear- 
ance this  species,  or  one  much  resembling  it,  is 
now  to  be  frequently  met  with  in  all  florists'  shops 
in  London,  as  well  as  being  offered  for  sale  in  the 
streets.  'The  beauty  of  its  flowers  is  beyond  any 
dispute;  this,  with  the  additional  advantage  of 
lasting  well  when  cut,  makes  them  valuable.  Its 
imiiortation  has  largely  increased  of  late  years. 
— G.  H. 

Spariuannia  africana.  —  It  is  now  over  a 
century  since  this  plant  was  sent  here  from  .South 
Africa."  This  Sparmannia  stands  out  quite  dis- 
tinct from  anything  else  in  our  gardens,  N\hile  it 
is  a  really  beautiful  shrub,  whose  merits  are  still 
further  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  it  (lowers  during 
the  early  months  of  the  year,  though  freipicntly  a 
scattered  .show  of  bloom  is  nuiintained  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  sununer.  Owing  probably 
to  the  unusually  hot  weather  experienced  last  year 
it  is  now  flowering  even  better  than  usual,  for  quite 
small  plants  aio  producing  several  clusters  of 
blos.«oms.  There  is  a  double  form  in  cultivation, 
but  it  does  not  Mower  so  freely  as  the  other.  The 
soft  pubescent  foliage  bears  a  good  deal  of  ro- 
scmljlaiice  to  that  of  an  Abutilon,  and  cuttings 
strike  root  witli  equal  readiness.     'I'hcy,  too,  grow 
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away  quickly  afterwards;  indeed,  give  a  Spar- 
mannia  liberal  treatment  and  it  will  soon  forma 
large  bush.  Wliere  a  conservator}-  requires  to  be 
furnished  .as  soon  as  possible,  this  Sparmannia  can 
be  relied  on.  Beware,  however,  of  fumigating  the 
structure  in  which  it  is  growing,  for  the  foliage 
quickly  suffers  from  this  cause  ;  in  fact,  there  are 
very  few  greenhouse  plants  so  easily  injured. 
— H.  P.! 

Acacias  for  pillars,  &c. — There  are  several 
Acacias  now  in  flower  in  the  large  temperate 
house  at  Kew,  which  show  to  what  good  purpose 
these  Australian  plants  may  be  put  in  covering 
the  sup|jorts  of  lofty  greenhouses  and  conserva- 
tories. One  species,  A.  retinodes,  is  a  strong 
grower  with  vividly  glaucous  leaves,  and  although 
it  flowers  more  freely  in  the  spring  than  at  any 
other  time,  it  blooms  more  or  less  throughout  the 
year.  On  the  whole,  it  is  one  of  the  most  suitable 
for  this  purjjose,  its  long  slender  branches  hanging 
down  gracefully.  It  is  scarcely  known,  however, 
outside  botanic  gardens.  Another  species  that  is 
also  particularly  well  adapted  for  this  work  is  A. 
leprosa.  It  is  of  slender  growth  and  its  graceful 
pendent  branches  are  now  covered  with  bright 
yellow  flowers.  It  has  small  narrow  phyllodes  of 
a  deep  shining  green  and  is  not  so  quick  a  grower 
as  A.  retinodes.  The  Silver  Wattle  (A.  dealbata) 
may  also  be  used,  but  when  in  a  small  state  it  re- 
quires heading  back  occasionally  so  as  to  en- 
courage it  to  push  out  branches  that  may  be 
trained  round  the  biise  of  the  pillar.  At  the  time 
of  planting  out,  these  three  species  should  be 
started  in  a  little  peaty  soil,  but  when  once  esta- 
blished the  ordinary  soil  of  the  border  is  as  good 
as  any,  provided  it  is  kept  moist  and  is  well 
drained.  Besides  their  elegant  habit  and  brightly 
coloured  flowers,  all  these  Acacias  have  the  ad- 
ditional recommendation  of  a  delightful  fragrance 

Yellow  Rhododendrons  (javanico-jasmini- 
florum  hybrids). — The  other  colours  (and  they  are 
many)  from  amongst  these  charming  hybrids  are 
undoubtedly  most  beautiful,  but  the  yellow  forms 
have  a  jieculiar  charm  of  their  ow  n.  Three  yellow 
varieties  recently  shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and 
Sons  among  m.any  other  coloured  kinds  stood  out 
remarkably  distinct.  These  w-ere  Ceres,  a  rich 
clear  yellow  ;  Primrose,  its  colour  being  denoted 
by  its  name  ;  and  Nemesis,  of  a  paler  shade  still. 
All  three  have  large  flowers  and  bold  trusses. — 
G.  H. 

Camellias  at  Waltliam  Cross. — These  have 
been  made  ciuite  a  sjieciality  for  years  past  at 
Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son's  nurseries,  where  loam 
is  the  chief  factor  as  regards  soil.  Certainly  no 
better  examples  could  be  desired  as  medium-sized 
specimens  than  those  recently  exhibited  by  the 
firm  in  London.  The  plants  were  blooming  pro- 
fusely, the  flowers  being  large  and  the  growth  all 
that  one  could  wish.  With  these  there  were 
shown  several  boxes  full  of  cut  blooms  set  up  on 
Moss,  a  most  pleasing  mode  of  exhibiting  them. 
Camellias  appear  in  many  places  to  be  earlier  this 
year. — Grower. 

Iris  reticulata  as  a  pot  bulb.—  Grown  in 
this  manner  this  truly  handsome  species  is  one  of 
the  most  charming  objects  imaginable  for  the 
early  spring.  Several  bulbs  should  be  potted  up 
together  early  in  the  autumn,  thence  onwards  no 
attempt  at  forcing  should  be  made,  the  plants  be- 
ing merely  kept  from  frost  in  a  cold  frame  or  pit 
if  possible.  If  a  mixture  be  desired,  and  I  fail  to 
see  any  reason  why  such  a  method  should  not  be 
adopted,  there  is  Narcissus  Bulbocodium  (the 
Hoop  -  petticoat  Narciss),  which  would  flower 
about  the  same  time.  No  more  plea.sing  associa- 
tion than  these  rich  shades  of  colour  could  well  be 
made.  In  the  open  border  the  same  plan  of  mix- 
ing could  be  adopted. — Grower. 

Dracsenas  as  decorative  plants.  —  Mr. 
Bause  recently  exhibited  at  the  R. H. S.  meeting 
some  fine  examples  of  cultivation  of  the  best  of 
the  newer  Drac*nas  of  all  shades  and  varieties 
to  be  found  in  the  genus.  These  went  largely  to 
prove  their  value  as  decorative  plants,  Ijut  sing'ular 
to  say  those  two  well-tried  old  varieties  which  for 
all  practical  purposes  are  not  yet  surpassed,  viz., 


D.  terminalis  and  D.  stricta,  were  not  included. 
The  jilants  in  question  were  dwarf  and  of  sturdy 
growth,  just  developing  more  colour,  their  value 
being  thereby  increased  during  the  next  few 
months.  The  best  of  these  newer  sorts  were 
Prince  Manouk  Bey,  a  distinct  shade,  very  bright ; 
Mme.  F.  Bergman,  of  compact  growth  and  with 
rather  broad  foliage  ;  Mrs.  R.  Turner,  a  massive 
looking  variety,  and  Lord  Wolseley,  with  long 
linear  leaves  of  arching  form,  scarcely  drooping, 
but  very  brightly  coloured  ;  this  is  one  of  the  best 
of  the  newer  kinds. — Pl.\ntsm.\x. 

The  Rhipsalis  are  interesting  cactaceous 
plants,  and  more  notice  seems  to  have  been  taken 
of  this  class  of  late.  A  group  of  Rhipsalis  in  the 
succulent  house  at  Kew  is  in  bloom.  Altogether 
there  are  about  thirty  described  species,  chiefly 
nati\-es  of  tropical  An. erica.  They  are  very  dis- 
tinct in  aspect,  the  flowers  produced  on  the  sides 
of  the  branchlets.  R.  rhombea  is  represented  by 
several  specimens  in  bloom.  This  has  curious 
greenish  white  flowers,  and  reminds  one  of  Epi- 
phyllum  truncatum  in  ajipearance ;  R.  salicor- 
nioides  has  yellow  flowers,  and  another  distinct 
type  is  R.  cris])ata  purpurea,  which  has  broad, 
purple-coloured  branches,. set  off  by  the  yellowish 
flowers.  The  Rhipsalis  are  not  sufficiently  im- 
portant for  general  cultivation,  but  those  who 
care  for  getting  together  the  more  interesting 
families  of  this  class  should  make  note  of  this. 

The  Grass  Gum  Tree  of  Australia  is  in 
bloom  in  the  succulent  house  at  Kew.  It  is  known 
botanically  as  Xanthorrhcea  cjuadrangulata,  and 
besides  the  popular  name  of  Grass  Gum  Tree,  is 
also  called  Black  Boy.  The  Xanthorrhceas  all 
belong  to  Australia,  and  are  a  feature  in  the 
landscape,  the  stout  caudex  or  stem  crowned  with 
a  dense  tuft  of  narrow,  grassy,  light  glaucous- 
coloured  leaves.  From  the  stem  is  emitted  a 
resinous  gum,  hence  the  popular  name.  The 
scape  or  peduncle  rises  up  to  a  height  of  several 
feet,  and  is  much  like  the  stem  of  the  common 
crimson  Bulrush,  terminated  by  a  dense  spike  of 
jirimrose-tinted  flowers.  This  species  was  intro- 
duced in  1874.  The  Xanthorrhteas  are  not  plants 
for  general  cultivation,  but  it  is  interesting  to 
know  when  such  things  bloom.  Besides  X.  quad- 
rangulata,  several  other  species  are  named  inbooks. 
Several  remarkably  fine  specimens  of  this  were 
sent  home  to  the" Colonial  Exhibition  at  Ken- 
sington. 

Bomarea  pfctacoensis  is  a  brilliant  flower. 
It  is  a  pity  that  the  Bom.areas  are  not  more  grown 
in  gardens,  especially  such  an  extremely  hand- 
some species  as  this,  at  present  in  bloom  at  Kew. 
This  Bomarea  has  been  exhibited  on  more  than 
one  occasion  of  late  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westmin- 
ster, and  always  gains  attention  from  the  very 
striking  colour  of  the  flowers.  It  is  the  same  as 
B.  conferta  and  was  introduced  from  Bogota  in 
the  year  1881.  The  Kew  specimen  shows  how- 
robust  is  the  growth,  the  vigorous  stems  having 
spread  over  considerable  space  in  the  succulent 
house.  The  broad  leaves  are  glaucous  in  colour 
and  the  heavy  umbels  of  flowers  bend  down  the 
shoots  in  a  graceful  way.  Individually  the  flowers 
are  funnel-shaped  and  of  a  showy  scarlet  colour, 
touched  w-ith  yellow.  When  in  full  beauty  such 
a  climber  as  this  lights  up  a  house  with  colour. 
The  flowers  open  of  quite  a  dark  slKide,  but  get 
lighter  with  age. 

Peculiar  growth  of  Calla  eethiopica.— I 
enclose  the  flowering  stem  of  a  Calla  which  has 
taken  a  very  peculiar  form,  and  wliich  is  I  thiidv 
worth  noting.  Double  forms  of  the  flowering 
spathe  are  not  rare,  many  having  been  noted  in 
your  pages,  but  I  do  not  remember  having  seen 
any  note  of  one  similar  to  that  I  am  sending.  You 
will  see  that  a  true  leaf  has  broken  out  of  the 
flowering  stem  in  an  uncommon  ])Osition,  viz., 
about  6  inches  or  8  inches  below  the  flower,  from 
which  it  has  entirely  separated  itself.  The  great 
peculiarity  of  this  leaf  is  that  tlie  ujiper  surface, 
except  at  the  extreme  tip,  is  as  while  as  tlie 
flov.-er  itself,  although  it  has  been  fully  expanded 
for  at  least  a  fortnight.  The  under  surface  and 
the  tip  are  slightly  tinged  with  green.     I  do  not 


know  that  we  should  gain  much  if  a  race  of  such 
forms  could  be  perpetuated.  Of  course  the  dis- 
play of  whitenesi  would  be  greater,  but  the  indi- 
viduality and  purity  of  form  in  the  flower  would 
be  hidden  or  more  "fugitive  than  it  is  on  flower- 
stems  that  take  the  normal  form.  It  is,  however, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  freaks  of  Nature 
I  have  ever  seen,  from  the  fact  that  there 
is  nothing  abortive  in  its  appearance,  leaf  and 
flower  being  perfect  in  form,  the  stem  below 
the  point  at  which  the  leaf  breaks  away  being 
clean  simple,  in  form,  and  diflfering  in  no  way  from 
an  ordinary  flower-stem. — J.  C.  T.^llack. 

Pitcaimia  corallina  is  a  splendid  species,  as 
much  for  its  leafage  as  for  the  brilliant  crimson 
flowers.  A  si.iecimen  is  now  in  Ijloom  in  the  ^  ic- 
toria regia  house  at  Kew,  and  one  wishes  such  fine 
things  as  this  were  not  practically  confined  to 
botanic  gardens.  It  is  an  ornament  to  any  stove. 
P.  corallina  is  a  native  of  Choco,  in  New  Grenada, 
from  whence  it  was  introduced  about  the  year  1874. 
The  leaves  are  produced  in  great  abundance,  and 
individually  measure  several  feet  in  length,  bro.ad, 
erect,  and  of  a  charming  glaucous  tint,  in  bold 
contrast  to  the  brilliant  crimson  peduncle  and 
flowers.  The  former  is  produced  near  the  base  of 
the  plant,  and  measures  about  1  foot  in  length, 
bearing  a  number  of  flowers  closely  packed  to- 
gether, the  sepals  crimson,  and  the  petals  of  a 
similar  shade,  but  clearly  margined  with  pure 
white.  This  species  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
family,  and  deserves  to  be  better  known  in  gardens. 


FORCING  DOUBLE  DAFFODILS. 
After  the  admission  of  Mr.  J.  Cra-nford  re- 
specting the  forcing  of  double  Daffodils  in  recent 
issues  of  The  Garden",  he  will  (jrobaljly  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  middle  of  .January  is 
by  no  means  an  early  date  to  flower  the  above, 
for  at  that  time  they  are  sent  into  Covent  Garden 
in  great  quantities.  It  may  also  further  surprise 
him  to  learn  that  there  were  double  Daflodils  on 
sale  in  Covent  Garden  some  days  jirior  to  last 
Christmas,  and  this  is  accomplished  without 
bottom  heat  of  any  kind.  Bottom  heat  when 
applied  to  Daflodils  "has  the  peculiar  efl'ect  not  of 
hastening,  but  rather  of  retarding  them,  a  fact 
amply  proven  by  Mr.  Craw-ford's  own  words. 
My  bulbs  were  not  housed  till  the  earliest  days 
of  December,  1893.  They  were  never  on  bottom 
heat,  but  w-ere  placed  at  once  on  a  cold  soil 
bottom  ;  the  highest  temperature  accorded  by  fire 
heat  was  55^,  yet  I  cut  and  marketed  several  days 
before  Mr.  Craw-ford's  were  ready  for  use.  I  take 
this,  therefore,  to  prove  conclusively  tliat  bottom 
heat  is  opposed  to  their  rapid  progress  and 
development.  I  quite  agree  with  "D."  that 
bottom  heat,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Crawford, 
is  wrong,  and  in  future  if  he  will  try  the  cooler 
bottom  and  a  lower  temperature,  he  w-ill  find  it 
(juife  easy  to  get  double  Daflodils  some  days 
earlier  than  he  now  does.  The  greatest  aid  to  the 
successful  forcing  of  double  Daflodils  is  in  securing 
good-sized  bulbs  as  early  as  possible  in  September, 
and  potting  them  as  soon  as  received.  Given  a 
thorough  watering  at  once,  or  the  reverse,  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  tbe  soil  and  weather,  they 
will,  if  healthy  and  sound,  begin  rooting  at  once, 
and  by  the  time  they  are  re(iuired  for  housing 
will  have  made  nearly  theii-  full  complement  of 
roots.  At  this  time  {i.e.,  housing)  the  flower 
buds  will  have  also  made  considerable  progress, 
for  they  are  then  emerging  from  the  orifice  of  the 
bulb,  perhaps  the  most  critical  period  of  tl-.cir 
existence,  and,  I  take  it,  the  sudden  and  great 
transition  from  cold  to  bottom  heat  retarded  the 
bulbs  of  -rthich  Mr.  Crawford  speaks.  Some  years 
ago  when  I  began  to  force  Daflodils  in  quantity 
—  and  I  believe  I  was  one  of  the  very  first  who 
successfully  forced  the  Daflbdil  in  (juantity  for 
Covent  tiarden— I  used  to  phicc  them  incUiors 
early  in  November,  but  they  moved  very  shnvly 
indeed.  It  (juickly  occurred  to  me  that  the  fault 
was  .simply  in  the  date  of  housing,  and  the  next 
year  I  put  my  lot  of  about  40,(K)0  in  some  weeks 
'later,  with  the  result  that  I  gathered  flowers 
much  earlier.      I  now  house  the  doubles  at  the 
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end  of  November  or  early  in  December,  and  after 
a  few  da3's  of  introductory  treatme-'it  tlie  progress 
is  ra|jid.  Abundant  supplies  ^if  «'ater  are  an 
absolute  necessity  during  forcing,  and  a  tempera- 
ture at  no  time  exceeding  55°. 

One  very  remarkable  item  in  connection  with 
this  extensive  family  is  how  very  few  of  the  whole 
bulk  «ill  really  len<i  themselves  to  forcing,  while 
some  that  may  be  forced  require  a  longer  season 
for  the  work  ;  the  variety  ornatus  is  one  of  these 
and  should  be  potted  very  early.  I  have  seen  the 
flower-ljuds  of  this  variety  when  given  too  much 
lieat  remain  still  and  eventually  perish.  It  proves 
this  much,  however,  that  if  the  bulbs  contain 
flowers  at  all,  they  will  produce  them  in  some 
form  or  other,  no  matter  what  sort  of  treatment 
may  have  been  given  them.  The  flowers,  or 
rather  what  should  have  been  flowers,  m.ay  be 
blind  or  distorted  and  of  no  use  whatever  ;  but 
still  the  buds  put  in  an  appearance  as  the  natural 
result  of  growth,  and  this  is  all  the  more  marked 
when  the  bulbs  are  well  rooted.  I  have  repeatedly 
seen  instances  where  the  bulbs  suSering  from 
basal  rot,  and  therefore  devoid  of  roots,  have,  not- 
withstanding, sent  forth  their  flowers  and  perfected 
them,  .and  in  plucking  the  flower  the  whole  plant 
was  pulled  out  of  the  soil.  This  is  frequently  to 
be  met  with  in  inferior  stocks  of  the  Tenby  Dafib- 
dil  (N.  obvallaris),  and  Ard  -  Righ  is  also  fre- 
quently guilty  of  the  same  thing.  Of  course, 
bulbs  which  having  made  no  roots  and  flower 
themselves  out  are  perfectly  useless  after,  as  they 
quickly  become  a  rotten  mass.  For  the  earliest 
batches  the  trumpet  Daff'odils  are  the  easiest  to 
force,  with  less  liability  to  blindness.  For  this 
])urpose  the  Tenby  Daflodil  is  excellent.  Ard 
Righ  is  also  a  fine  flower  when  seen  good,  but 
owing  to  its  susceptibility  to  disease,  it  is  destined 
nevei-  to  be  so  freely  emploj-ed  as  the  Tenby  for 
forcing.  Had  Ard-Righ  the  vigour  and  constitu- 
tion of  Horsfieldi,  then  it  would  indeed  be  invalu- 
able, (iolden  Spur  is  a  splendid  kind  for  second 
early  batches,  and  with  this  come  princeps  and 
Horsfieldi.  These,  with  ornatus,  give  a  very 
pleasing  variety,  and  beyond  these  there  are  end- 
less varieties  in  the  incomparabilis  group,  singles 
jiartieularly,  that  are  well  suited  to  a  greenhouse 
temperature.  Their  extreme  hardiness  is  a  point 
in  their  favour,  for  they  may  remain  plunged  in 
6  inches  of  coal  ashes  or  cocoa-nut  fibre  from  the 
time  of  potting  till  they  are  required  for  housing 
to  constitute  successional  crops.  One  very  useful 
kind  for  pot  work,  and  especially  well  suited  for 
fringes  in  the  couservatoi-y,  is  the  golden  Hoop- 
pettico.at  Daffodil  (N.  Bulbocodium).  This  species 
is  not  only  decidedly  free-growing,  but  it  is  pro- 
fuse-flowering also,  while  its  dwarf  habit  and 
decided  colour  should  render  it  extremely  popular. 
_^ E.  J. 

Eriostemons  (Inquirer).  —  These  are  Aus- 
tralian plants  belonging  to  the  order  Rutace;e. 
They  produce  racemes  of  white  flowers  in  great 
profusion  usually  from  March  to  June.  The 
pots  must  be  well  drained,  and  the  plants  be 
potted  firmly  in  sandy  peat  and  loam.  They  re- 
quire [ilenty  of  air  and  a  liberal  supply  of  water. 
A  sharp  look  out  must  be  kept  to  prevent  them 
suft'ering  from  dami>  in  winter. — W.  H.  G. 

Gardenia  citriodora  {3f.  Jarkson).— This  pro- 
duces a  great  quantity  of  white  and  pink  flowers, 
which  emit  the  fragrance  of  Orange  blossom,  and 
are  at  this  time  of  the  year  very  welcome.  The 
plants  may  be  used  for  indoor  decoration,  and  the 
flowers  when  cut  form  adinir.able  adjuncts  to  the 
cut-flower  basket.  Tlie  plant  sliould  be  slightly 
pruned  after  flowering,  and  be  potted  in  admix- 
ture of  loam,  i)eat,  and  well-decomposed  manure, 
all  mixed  together  and  made  sandy.  This(Jar- 
denia  enjoys  the  warmth  of  the  stove  when  grow- 
ing, but  it  may  lie  kept  slightly  cooler  when 
growtli  is  finished. — W.  ll.  G. 

Spiraea  confusa.— This  is  one  of  those  shrubs 
that  have  only  become  popular  for  forcing  within 
the  last  few  years,  but  it  is  now  grown  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  and  no  wonder,  as  it  possesses 
many  desirable  features.     It  forms  a  somewhat 


upright,  but  freely-branched  bush,  clothed  with 
rather  pale  glaucous  green  leaves  and  plentifully 
studded  with  little  corymbs  of  pure  white  blos- 
soms. In  the  temperature  of  a  forcing  house  it 
may  be  had  in  flower  soon  after  Christmas,  and  in 
a  greenhouse  it  will  bloom  by  March.  The  flowers 
borne  on  plants  that  are  only  moderately  forced 
are  much  superior  to  those  brought  on  in  a  good 
deal  of  heat.  Though  generally  grown  under  the 
specifle  name  of  confusa,  this  Spinea,  which  is  a 
native  of  Northern  Asia,  is  synonymous  with  S. 
media.  Like  most  of  its  allies,  it  is  a  very  pretty 
flowering  shrub  for  the  ojien  groimd,  under  which 
conditions  it  blooms  about  midsummer.  When 
required  for  forcing,  the  plants  should  be  lifted 
and  jjotted  just  as  the  leaves  are  about  to  drop,  or 
directly  that  has  taken  place,  as  thej-  will  then 
make  a  few  roots  before  they  are  taken  indoors. 
After  potting  they  should  be  plunged  out  of  doors 
in  some  sheltered  spot  till  required.  By  some  they 
are  grown  altogether  in  pots,  and  though  this 
mode  of  treatment  entails  a  greater  amount  of 
work  during  the  summer,  the  blossoms  on  plants 
that  are  thoroughly  established  in  pots  remain  in 
perfection  longer  than  on  those  that  are  just  lifted 
from  the  open  ground  and  potted.  This  applies 
to  all  shrubs  that  are  forced  prematurely  into 
bloom,  but  more  particularly  to  Azalea  mollis,  as 
many  of  the  blossoms  of  newly-jjotted  plants  will 
sometimes  drop,  while  those  on  established  ones 
will  under  the  same  conditions  open  beautifully. 
— T. 

Grape  Hyacinths  in  pots. — Among  bulbous 

plants  that  are  not  commonly  grown  in  pots  for  the 
embellishment  of  the  greenhouse,  and  yet  which 
succeed  well  with  this  treatment,  must  be  included 
the  (irape  Hyacinths.  They  form  a  very  pretty 
feature  under  glass  much  earlier  than  they  make 
their  ap])earance  out  of  doors.  Half  a  dozen  or 
more  bulbs  in  a5-ineli  or  G-inch  pot  is  a  very  con- 
venient way  to  grow  them,  as  they  then  form  good 
little  clusters  of  bloom,  which  are  availalile  for 
various  purposes.  All  that  is  required  to  succeed 
with  them  in  this  way  is  to  pot  up  the  bulbs  in 
the  autumn  at  the  same  time  as  the  Tuli[is,  and 
give  tliem  both  tlie  same  treatment. — H.  P. 

Calla  compacta  nana  and  C.  Little  Gem. 

— Of  late  we  have  h.ad  several  valuable  additions 
to  the  Callas,  notably  those  of  the  golden  type, 
but  these  are  far  from  plentiful.  The  larger 
Calla,  or  Riehardia,  when  well  grown  is  often  too 
large  for  many  purposes,  its  sp.athes  when  cut 
taking  up  too  much  room  in  vases,  but  the  .'ibove 
varieties,  which  are  very  similar,  are  very  useful, 
being  small  and  graceful.  The  flowers  are  jjro- 
duced  in  abundance,  and  the  plants  may  be  had 
in  bloom  eight  months  out  of  twelve.  I  "have  had 
plants  in  6-inch  pots  in  flower  for  that  time. 
They  were  kept  growing  and  not  rested  in  any 
way.  There  are  few  plants  which  produce 
suckers  or  offsets  so  quickly.  From  two  or  three 
plants  a  stock  is  soon  obtained.  As  in  the  ease  of 
the  older  forms,  the  best  results  are  secured  from 
single  plants,  removing  the  suckers  once  a  year, 
and  not  allowing  too  much  pot  room. — G.  W.  S. 

Azalea  calycifiora. — ThisAz.alea,  concerning 
which  notes  ha\'e  from  time  to  time  appeared  in 
The  Garden,  forces  as  readily  as  the  better-known 
A.  amoMia,  which,  except  in  colour,  it  somewhat 
resembles.  Both  have  the  jioculiar  hose-in-hose 
conformation  of  the  flower,  but  those  of  A.  calj'ci- 
flora  are  larger  than  in  the  typical  A.  amiena,  being 
in  fact  of  about  the  same  size  as  those  of  the  variety 
of  this  latter,  known  as  Caldwelli.  The  flowers  of 
A.  calycifiora  are  of  a  kind  of  orange-red  tint. 
This  Azalea  is  of  a  neat  compact  habit  of  growth, 
and  little  bushy  plants  on  their  own  roots  are  in- 
finitely more  pleasing  than  when  stuck  on  the  toj) 
of  naked  stems  after  the  manner  so  generally 
adopted  by  continental  cultivators. — H.  I'. 

Grevillea  Preissi.— Tliis  Grevillea,  which  is 
,also  known  as  (i.  Thelemanniana,  will  llower 
nearly  ;dl  the  year,  and  it  can  be  thoroughly  de- 
pended upon  to  bloom  more  or  less  from  the  au- 
tumn to  the  spring,  i)rovided  tho  surroundings 
are  favourable.  The  light  green  prettily  divided 
leaves  render  it  an  ornamental  plant  at  all  seasons. 


and  it  is  of  course  additionally  attractive  when 
each  shoot  is  terminated  by  a  cluster  of  blossoms. 
The  flowers  are  pink,  while  the  large  prominent 
style  which  forms  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  all 
the  Grevilleas  is  of  a  deeper  tint.  It  needs  a  good 
light  position  in  the  greenhouse,  as  tho  flowers 
are  then  more  richly  tinted  than  when  they  are 
partially  shaded.  Another  species  just  now  in 
bloom  in  great  profusion  in  the  greenhouse  is  G. 
rosmarinifolia,  a  dense  growing  bush,  with  linear 
leaves  and  pinkish  blossoms.  This  will  stand  out 
of  doors  in  many  parts  of  our  southern  coasts. — • 
H.  P. 

Primula  The  Lady. — This  is  one  of  the 
Swanley  oddities,  for  it  can  hardly  be  termed  a 
novelt}-,  as  Mr.  (ireen  had  it  at  Bletchingley  some 
ye.ars  ago,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  have  become 
distributed.  Presumably  it  is  the  product  of  a 
cross  between  the  original  P.  sinensis  and  some 
good  white-flowered  variety  that  had  deep  red 
leafage,  for  the  very  deep  hue  of  the  stalks  and 
flower-stems  indicates  that  some  of  the  Waltham 
White,  or  similar  blood,  was  infused  into  the  form 
under  notice.  The  flowers  are  white,  but  of  the 
most  common-place  character,  being  smooth-edged 
and  small,  and  yet  the  plants  when  in  full  flower 
are  singularly  charming,  each  one  forming  what 
is  almost  a  pyramid  of  bloom,  for  each  truss  of 
bloom  sends  up  another  stem  from  the  centre,  and 
in  that  way  three  or  four  Avhorls  are  in  flower  at 
once,  and  from  the  b.ase  of  the  plants  other  flower 
stalks  rise.  Wonderful  plants,  running  up  15 
inches  or  more  in  height,  are  found  in  even  3-inch 
pots,  whilst  these  in  ij-inch  pots  reach  from  18 
inches  to  20  inches.  In  the  ordinary  Chinese 
Prinu'oses  of  to  day  huge  blooms  are  the  chief 
feature.  The  Lady  is,  however,  a  variety  that 
has  a  delightfully  graceful  apjjearance,  that  should 
make  it  specially  popular  with  ladies.  Bunches 
of  tlie  flowers  intermixed  with  Maiden-hair  Fern 
endure  for  a  long  time  after  they  have  been 
gathered,  especially  if  the  stems  be  stood  in 
water  some  time  before  the  flowers  are  packed. 
— D. 
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PLATE   951. 

GLOBE  THISTLES. 

(with  a  coloured  plate  of  ECHINOrS 
EUTHENICUS.*)! 

It  is  well  sometimes  to  bring  into  prominence 
by  an  illustration  any  worthy  garden  plant, 
though  it  be  an  old  favourite,  especially  as  in 
the  case  of  this  Ilussian  Globe  Thistle,  when 
there  is  a  tendency  to  overlook  it  in  favour  of 
others  that  are  for  the  time  more  popular. 
There  is  not  among  the  more  vigorous-growing 
perennial  composites  a  handsomer  plant  than 
this,  particularly  when  seen  flowering  in  a  lai-ge 
mass  from  niitlsiimmer  onwards  for  some  weeks. 
There  is  a  peculiar  beauty  about  its  stately 
heads  of  steel-blue  poised  on  f  silveiy  stalks, 
its  tall,  sturdy  growth,  and  handsome  cut 
foliage.  It  is,  moreover,  not  at  all  a  fastidious 
plant.  Put  it  in  a  sunny  border,  rich  m-  poor, 
shallow  or  deep,  ami  it  asks  fur  no  more,  for 
in  its  native  home  in  the  arid  regions  of 
Southern  Russia  it  thrives  upon  hard  fare.  It 
is,  in  short,  among  those  strong  individuals  that 
are  insensible  to  neglect,  and  that  is  a  con- 
sideration even  in  a  hardy  flower  garden  where 
so  many  want  attention.  To  bring  out  to  the 
full  the  beauty  of  the  Globe  Thistle,  it  needs  a 
foil,  a  contrasting  colour,  and  therefore  should 
bo  massed  with  a  bold  yellow  or  white,  such  as 
the  early  Harpalium  rigidum  or  llelianthus 
niultiflorus,  or,  better  still,  tho  handsome  glau- 

*  Drawn  for  TiiK  Gaupen  by  A.  I''.  HaywnrJ  at 
Gravotyo,  Sussex,  .\aKUst  M,  1893.  Lithographed  and 
printed  by  GuiUuume  Severeyna. 
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cescent  Boccoiiia  conlata,  with  its  broad,  fig- 
shaped  leaves,  aud  wliich  succeeds  mider  equally 
))oor  conditions  as  the  Globe  Thistle.  A  taste- 
ful gardener,  however,  will  find  several  suitable 
])lants  flowering  at  the  same  time  (July)  to 
group  with  Echinops,  Eryngium  and  plants  of  a 
kindred  nature.  The  species  figured  is  the 
finest  of  a  small  number  we  have  iu  gardens 
now,  and  represents  all  the  beauty  that  is  to  be 
derived  from  the  others. 

E.  RiTRo,  of  which  E.  ruthenicus  is  regarded 
as  a  variety,  is  somewhat  dwarfer  and  its  leaves 
are  not  so  piickly,  and  that  may  be  a  consideration 
in  some  cases.  E.  bannaticus,  from  Hungary, 
a  very  handsome  jjlant,  also  with  blue  heads 
of  flowers  ;  E.  spluerocephakis,  with  pale  blue 
flower-lieads  ;  and  E.  commutatus  (E.  exaltatus), 
with  whitish  heads,  are  also  in  cultivation,  but 
as  they  are  not  generally  kept  in  stock  in  nur- 
series, they  are  not  easily  obtained.  Really 
only  one  is  required  in  an  ordinary  garden,  and 
that  one  should  be  E.  ruthenicus,  which  mo.st 
hardy  plant  nurserymen  keep  aud  catalogue 
sometimes  as  E.  Ritro.  Tlie  true  E.  Ritro 
appears  to  have  been  in  gardens  for  over  three 
centuries,  but  E.  ruthenicus  was  introduced 
about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 

All  the  Glc')l)e  Tliistles  are  suitable  for  wild 
gardening,  and  .=ometimes  they  may  be  seen 
ajiparently  naturalised,  increasing  and  spread- 
ing, and  by  mere  advantage  of  vigorous  growth 
keeping  all  would-be  encroachers  at  a  distance. 
— W.  Gold  KING. 

An  article  in  praise  of  the  Globe  Thistles 

will  hardly  be  superfluous,  as  tiiey  are  very  little 
grown,  and  only  about  twice  in  the  last  fourteen 
volumes  of  The  Garden  has  any  mention  been 
made  of  them.  The  genus  is  not  a  large  one, 
and  some  of  its  members  are  perhaps  not  quite 
worthy  of  a  choice  place  in  our  gardens,  although 
latterly  another  use  has  been  found  for  them, 
namely,  as  bee  flowers.  One  result  of  the 
neglect  of  this  genus  is  a  considerable  confusion 
of  names  witli  a  scarcity  of  the  best  variety. 

E.  KOTHEXicps,  as  here  figured,  is  without  doubt 
the  finest  kind,  but  some  of  the  less  ornamental 
varieties  are  frequently  sent  out  under  the  above 
name.  The  publication  of  this  plate  will  now 
make  it  clear  to  all  who  wish  for  the  best  hardy 
things  what  the  plant  is  like.  It  is  a  native  of 
Southern  Russia,  and  has  been  a  long  time  in 
gardens,  but  we  have  been  slow  to  recognise  its 
merits  anil  appreciate  its  distinct  and  striking 
beauty.  Those,  however,  who  are  adopting  the 
boldei-  and  more  artistic  way  of  massing  and 
grouping  fine  hardy  plants  wherever  they  are 
likely  to  succeed,  instead  of  pursuing  the  old 
plan  of  having  units  in  a  very  much  mi.xed  border, 
find  this  (Uolje  Thistle  a  valuable  and  beautiful 
lilant  well  worthy  of  a  prominent  place  in  the 
garden.  It  flowers  during  the  latter  part  of  svun- 
mer,  and  lasts  for  a  long  time.  It  grows  about 
4  feet  high.  The  leaves  much  resemble  those  of 
a  Thistle,  the  lower  ones  large,  long,  deeply  cut, 
dull  green  above,  whitisli  below,  and  covered 
with  a  silver-y  down  ;  the  divisions  of  the  leaf, 
moreover,  are  decidedly  spiny.  The  stem 
branches  out  freely  before  flowering,  the  lead- 
ing or  central  heads  being  larger  tlian  tlie 
lateral  ones.  The  flowers  are  exceedingly  numer- 
ous, forming  a  thick  globular  ball  of  a  [leculiarly 
pretty  blue  sliade,  which  tlie  printer  h.as  not  quite 
managed  to  reproduce.  The  heads  show  their 
colour  long  before  they  are  full  grown,  whilst 
when  develo|ied  the  llowers  e.xiiand  slowly  and  in 
succession  from  the  top  downwards,  thrusting  out 
their  white-tipped  anthers  like  needle  points. 
The  stems  as  well  as  the  under  surfaces  of  the 
leaves  are  somewhat  woolly  and  of  a  silvery  shade, 
the  whole  plant  a  delightful  harmony  of  varied 
colour.  As  regards  .soil  it  is  notdillieult  to  please, 
though  thriving  best  in  that  wliich  is  deep  and 
rich  with  full  exposure  to  the  sun,  which  intensi- 
fies the  rich  blue  of  the  flower-heads. 


E.  RrTRO  comes  very  near  the  preceding  kind, 
which  the  "  Dictionary  of  Gardening  "  gives  as  a 
variety  of  this  s|iecies.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
introduced  more  than  301)  years  ago.  It  does  not 
grow  so  tall  as  E.  ruthenicus  and  its  flower- 
heads  are  not  spiny.  As  regards  the  colour  of  its 
flowers,  there  is  little  diS'erence  between  them, 
whilst  its  height  does  not  exceed  3  feet. 

E.  EXALTATUS,  knowu  also  as  E.commutatus,  is  a 
giant  kind,  and  quite  out  of  place  in  the  garden 
beds  and  borders.  Whilst  all  the  family  are  use- 
ful to  the  bees,  this  one  is  specially  so.  I  saw  a 
large  group  of  it  in  full  flower  a  few  years  ago  in 
Mr.  Bunbury's  interesting  bee  garden  at  Barton 
Hall,  Bury  ,St.  Edmunds,  and  the  efiect  was  very 
striking.  The  plants  were  about  10  feet  high, 
and  great  numbers  of  bees  were  busy  among  the 
flowers.  The  following  season  I  had  a  group  of  it 
myself,  but  not  intentionally,  for  the  seed  was 
sold  to  me  as  that  of  E.  ruthenicus,  and  having 
raised  a  nice  batch  of  plants,  they  were  planted  in 
a  good  border  where  they  looked  rather  out  of 
place  through  running  up  so  tall.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  whitish  tint  and  not  very  pretty.  The 
best  use  for  such  a  kind  as  this  is  to  naturalise  it 
in  some  half  wild  spot  about  the  garden.  This 
would  be  quite  easy,  as  it  seeds  abundantly,  and 
reproduces  itself  so  freely,  that  the  mere  scatter- 
ing of  the  seeds  upon  some  bare  or  freshly  dug 
surface  would  probably  suffice  to  establish  it. 

E.  BAN'ATicus  AND  E.  sph.erocephalus  are  two 
kinds  resembling,  but  decidedly  inferior  to  E. 
rutlienicus.  The}'  both  grow  from  '2  feet  to  3 
feet  in  height  and  have  blue  flowers. 

E.  SPINOSUS,  as  the  name  implies,  is  a  very 
prickly  species.  Its  leaves,  beset  with  numerous 
sharp  spines,  are  of  a  pretty  silvery  colour  and 
the  fiowers  pale  blue. 

E.  GLOEIFER  is  One  of  the  more  recent  additions 
to  the  genus.  Its  distinguishing  feature  is  an 
absence  of  points ;  the  involucres  surround- 
ing the  flowers,  instead  of  being  pointed,  rigid 
and  bristly,  are  reflexed,  and  the  head  quite  soft 
when  touched.  In  colour  it  is  a  bluish  white, 
whilst  the  leaves  are  large  and  pricklj'. 

Although  several  kinds  are  here  enumerated, 
one  or  two  is  quite  enough  for  most  gardens, 
as  a  great  resemblance  runs  throughout  the 
genus.  It  would  be  much  better  to  have  a  large 
effective  group  of  the  kind  figured  than  to 
have  a  collection  of  the  whole.  Globe  Thistles 
are  not  exhaustive  plants,  and  therefore  do  not 
need  such  frequent  division  and  transplanting 
as  many  other  plants.  They  can  be  increased 
by  division  or  from  cuttings  of  the  roots,  which  are 
long  and  thick.  In  a  siumy  spot  with  deep  good 
soil  they  would  stand  for  years,  grow  vigorously, 
flower  handsomely,  and  attract  much  attention. 
—A.  H. 
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FLANTS  AND  FLOWERS  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

Seasonable  plants  in  use. — Suitable  plants  for 
present  purposes  are  numerous  and  afford  excel- 
lent choice.  Bulbs  in  variety  should  now  be  made 
the  most  of  in  preference  to  using  so  man)-  plants 
of  permanent  character.  These  latter  will  do  good 
service  later  on,  when  more  favourable  weather 
prevails.  By  using  discrimination  in  this  respect, 
so  avoiding  a  continuous  round  or  series  of  plants, 
the  matter  of  a  supply  for  furnishing  becomes 
far  easier.  The  choicer  kinds  of  Hyacinths  may 
now  be  had  in  flower  with  but  little  forcing.  If 
used  too  largely  the  fragrance  would  be  over- 
powering, but  a  few  plants  of  distinct  colours  or 
shades  of  one  colour  would  scarcely  ever  be  found 
too  much  in  rooms  of  average  size.  When,  how- 
ever, this  is  the  case,  advantage  should  be  taken 
of  other  positions  in  the  house.  For  instance,  the 
entrance  hall  might  be  suitable,  or  where  corridors 
exist,  these,  again,  would    be  convenient  spots. 


The  Polyanthus  Narcissi  belong  to  the  same 
category,  but  are  almost  indispensable  at  this 
season  for  decoration.  These  could  be  turned  to 
tlie  same  account  as  the  Hyacinths,  separately  or 
in  conjunction  therewith.  The  same  reasons  do 
not  operate  against  Tulips,  hence  they  can  be 
placed  in  any  room.  Alhuliug  to  Tulips  reminds 
me  of  one  tact  in  their  use  for  decoration,  viz., 
they  are  frequently  allowed  to  get  too  far  advanced 
in  flower  before  they  are  taken  in  ;  this  is  a  mis- 
take, for  it  is  most  interesting  to  watch  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  blooms  both  as  regards  size  and 
colour.  The  same  apijlies  to  Hyacinths  and  other 
bulbs  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and,  in  fact,  to 
nearly  all  flowering  plants  that  are  so  used. 

Daffodils  in  variety  are  beautiful  pot  plants,  the 
common  double  Lent  Lily  not  by  any  means  the 
least  important  by  reason  of  its  good  lasting 
properties.  Bicolor  Horsfieldi  is  one  of  the 
clioicest,  its  lovely  flowers  with  golden  trumpets 
and  white  perianths  are  so  very  distinct,  whilst 
the  broad,  strap-like  foliage  and  dwarf  growth  add 
to  its  beauty.  N.  poeticus  ornatus  if  forced  too 
early  comes  rather  spindly  in  the  foliage,  but  a 
little  later  on  it  will  be  a  most  jileasing  change. 
A  lovely  combination  just  now  is  Iris  reticulata 
and  Narcissus  Bulbocodium  (the  Hoop-petticoat 
Narciss).  The  extended  culture  of  DaSbdils  dur- 
ing the  iiast  few  years  has  added  greatly  to  the 
number  of  furnishing  plants  in  pots  for  at  least 
three  months  in  the  year.  From  the  middle  of 
.Januar)'  to  the  middle  of  A[)ril,  one  or  other  of 
the  varieties  may  be  easily  had  in  flower.  Both 
the  Crocus  and  the  Snowdrop  are  availalile  as  pot 
plants.  I  well  remember  how  successfully  a  lady 
friend  used  to  manage  the  latter  in  a  cold,  un- 
heated  house.  Clumps  of  Lilies  of  the  Valley  will 
now  be  much  more  satisfactory  than  single  crowns; 
these  always  look  the  better  of  the  two  by  reason 
of  the  greater  quantity  of  fohage.  Solomon's 
Seal  is  readily  forced,  and  should  be  taken 
account  of  more  than  it  is  ;  when  well  managed 
in  G-inch  or  7-inch  pots  it  is  a  beautiful  fea- 
ture, being  so  decidedly  distinct  from  anything 
else.  Cyclamens  as  vase  or  rustic  basket  plants 
are  now  quite  in  season,  lasting  much  better  than 
in  mid-winter.  Lachenalia  tricolor,  L.  pendula 
and  the  beautiful  hybrid  L.  Nelsoni  are  indis- 
pensable as  decorative  plants  for  the  early  spring, 
being  so  unlike  anything  else.  They  last  also 
such  a  long  time  in  the  best  of  condition,  this 
alone  being  an  all-important  feature.  Scilla  si- 
birica  would  be  an  excellent  companion  to  the 
latter  or  to  the  Crocus.  If  the  bulbs  be  packed 
closely  together  in  G-incli  pots,  a  fine  mass  of  flower 
will  be  obtained.  The  Musk  Hyacinth  in  variety 
is  anotlier  instance  of  the  adajitability  of  early- 
flowering  hardy  bulbous  plants  for  pot  culture;  so 
also  is  Triteleia  uniflora,  which  is  now  rarely  seen 
in  pots.  Whatever  kinds  of  bulbs  are  used,  note 
should  be  taken  of  green  Moss  as  a  surfacing  when- 
ever and  wherever  it  is  obtainable  ;  those  who  are 
situated  in  the  country  scarcely  appreciate  the 
real  value  of  fresh  green  Moss  as  they  should  do. 
As  a  surfacing  to  bulbs  it  is  of  the  greatest  ser- 
vice, saving  the  trouble  of  watering  to  a  large 
extent. 

Of  other  plants  in  flower  now,  the  Lilac  is  one 
of  the  most  acceptable  for  vases  of  medium  size. 
Plants  of  this  favourite  shrub  may  be  stood  in 
comparatively  dark  positions  with  good  effect. 
Azalea  mollis  is  scarcely  so  well  suited  as  the  pre- 
ceding for  similaiv  purposes,  but  what  it  lacks  in 
keeping  properties  are  compensated  for  in  the 
lovely  shades  of  colour.  Establislied  plants  of  this 
Azaleaare  much  tobe  jireferred  to  those  newly  potted 
up,  the  flowers  being  far  less  disposed  todropjustas 
they  areex[)anding  or  in  the  bud  stage,  adisappoint- 
ing  feature  where  it  exists  to  any  extent.  Late 
sown  plants  of  I'hinese  Primulas  are  exceedingly 
serviceable  in  the  early  spring,  more  iiarticularly 
when  they  have  not  been  in  any  degree  over- 
potted.  Plants  in  4.\-inch  pots  furnished  with 
leaves  of  medium  size  with  short  stalks  so  as  to 
form  a  close  growth  will,  when  the  first  flower- 
spikes  are  in  full  bloom,  make  excellent  material 
for  edgings  to  large  baskets  ;  in  smaller  pots  even 
they  may  be  turned  to  a  good  account,  being  in 
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both  instances  much  to  be  preferred  to  plants  in 
6-inoh  and  larger  pots.  As  .specimens  of  good 
culture  the  latter  may  be  the  best,  but  this  fact 
alone  does  not  prove  at  all  times  the  most  cardinal 
feature.  Early  forced  ])lants  of  Spira-a  japonica 
are  scarcely  so  effecti\'e  a  few  weeks  later  on  ; 
the  foliage  often  preponderates  bej-ond  what  it 
should  do.  Primula  obconica  and  other  species, 
as  P.  denticulata,  P.  farinosa,  and  P.  ro.sea,  are 
most  interesting  plants,  their  simple  looking 
flowers  forming  such  a  contrast  to  the  florists' 
forms  of  P.  sinensis.  Plants  of  the  Clivias  or 
Himantophyllums  with  one  or  t«o  spikes  upon 
them  are  useful  for  decoration  ;  such  as  these  maj" 
be  had  in  6-inch  or  8-inch  pots,  thus  forming 
capital  material  either  singly  or  as  centres  to 
other  things.  These  should  be  used  when  the 
spikes  are  about  half  expanded,  the  buds  being  of 
themselves  very  beautiful.  Geower. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 
E.\RLY  VINERY. — Vines  in  this  dejiartment  -which 
last  summer  escaped  the  ravages  of  red  spider  and 
shed  their  foliage  naturally  have  made  both 
speedy  and  strong  growth,  and  as  the  blooming 
stage  approaches  may  have  the  heat  gradually 
raised  until  it  reaches  68°  on  cold  nights  and  70° 
when  the  weather  is  mild,  by  the  time  the  first 
flowers  open,  allowing  .5°  or  6°  more  by  day,  and 
from  10°  to  15°  more  from  sunheat.  Where  un- 
certain setters  have  a  place  in  the  house,  all  (jlants 
needing  water  should  be  cleared  out  in  order  to 
give  the  pollen  the  best  possible  chance  for  perfect 
development.  It  sometimes  happens  after  a  night 
of  hard  firing  that  the  sun  bursts  forth  before  the 
heat  in  the  pijies  has  subsided,  this  having  the 
effect  of  running  u|)  the  temperature  to  the  point 
at  wliich  air  should  be  admitted  while  as  yet  it  is 
unsafe  to  open  the  ventilators.  At  such  times 
plenty  of  moisture  should  be  distributed  over  the 
floors  as  a  counteracting  agent,  and  another  half- 
hour  elapse  before  air  is  given.  Presuming  all 
the  laterals  ha\e  been  brought  down  to  the  wires 
and  stop[)ed,  some  at  two  leaves  and  others  at 
three  leaves  beyond  the  bunch,  nothing  more  M'ill 
be  needed  in  this  direction  until  sub-laterals  re- 
quire stopping  at  the  first  leaf.  Prevention  being 
better  than  cure,  a  couple  of  medium  fumigations 
previous  to  the  bunches  coming  into  flower  will 
ward  off  any  attack  of  thrips.  Borders  of  fair 
depth  composed  of  moisture-retaining  loam,  and 
which  were  well  watered  when  grijwth  was  a 
few  inches  long,  will  take  no  harm  till  the  fruit  is 
set,  but  those  of  shallow  construction,  sandy  in 
texture,  and  which  are  full  of  roots  may  well  be 
watered  again  before  the  first  flowers  open.  If 
mulchiuCT  was  not  performed  when  the  house  was 
started,  it  should  now  be  done,  using  sweet  fresh 
horse  droppings  for  the  purpose.  This  will  shield 
the  surface  roots  from  injury  at  the  bloomhig 
jieriod,  when  syringing  is  necessarily  withheld.  If 
bug  was  troublesome  last  summer  and  the  tar  and 
clay  mixture  was  applied  as  a  winter  dressing,  a 
sharp  look-out  must  now  be  kept  and  all  sur- 
viving insects  destroyed.  A  little  time  sjient  in 
this  way  may  suffice  to  complete  the  eradication 
of  this  terrible  ]5est  from  the  vinerj'.  (irape 
scifsors  needing  sharfjening  or  any  other  repairs 
should  be  seen  to  at  once  in  order  to  avoid  unne- 
cessary delay  when  the  thinning  time  arrives. 

Inarc'hi.n'c  .\NDBOTTi.E-GRArTiNr,. — Where  Vines 
in  pots  intended  for  inarching  are  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced in  growth  the  work  may  now  be  done. 
Bring  the  ]iot  Vine  into  a  convenient  position 
with  the  permanent  rod  which  is  to  serve  as  the 
stock,  then  with  a  keen-edged  knife  take  a  .slice 
from  each  some  4  inolies  in  length  and  nearly  half 
way  through  their  diameter.  I^et  the  two  w'oimds 
be  exactly  similar,  and  bring  them  together  so 
that  two  of  their  sides  are  in  close  contact,  then 
place  two  sepaiate  ties,  one  above  and  another 
below  the  wounds,  in  order  that  the  final  bandage 
whicli  holds  the  two  together  may  be  examined  at 
intervals  without  fear  of  destroying  the  union 
which  may  be  l.aking  place;  the' bandage  should 
consist  of  soft  matting,  and  should  thoroughly 
and    firmly   encompass   the   whole  length   of  the 


wounds.  The  growth  of  the  stock  may  Idc  stopped 
at  the  fourth  or  fifth  leaf  from  the  point  of  union. 
Bottle-grafting  may  now  be  jierformed,  as  growth 
being  well  advanced,  swamping  of  the  graft  by  a 
rusli  of  sap  need  not  be  feared  as  when  the  work 
is  done  when  the  Vines  are  started.  If,  according 
to  jirevious  instructions,  the  grafts  were  inserted 
in  pots  of  soil  and  ])laced  in  a  cool  house  at  prun- 
ing time,  they  may  be  introduced  to  the  vinery  a 
week  prior  to  the  operation  to  induce  tlie  eyes  to 
move.  The  union  is  efl'ected  in  a  similar  way  to 
inarching,  e.\cept  that  old  wood  is  joined  to 
old  wood,  and  the  graft  "  lacking  roots  •'  its  base 
must  be  inserted  into  a  bottle  of  water  convenienth' 
suspended  for  the  purpose.  Success  is  rendered 
more  certain  if  a  tongue  is  cut  in  both  graft  and 
stock  in  contrary  directions  and  fitted  together 
before  the  bandage  is  applied. 

Pines.  —  Succession  Queens  which  have  re- 
mained in  the  sucker  pots  throughout  the  winter 
m.ay  now  be  overhauled  and  the  most  pi'omising 
transferred  to  their  fruiting  pots.  Formerly  Pine 
growers  gave  a  second  shift  in  .lune,  using  then 
very  large  pots ;  but  experience  proves  that 
eipially  good  results  ai'e  obtainable  from  the  one- 
shift  system,  and,  of  course,  with  less  labour. 
For  the  largest  plants  11-inch  pots  and  for  the 
s.mallest  10-inch  pots  will  answer  best,  draining 
them  well.  Use  a  somewhat  retentive  loam, 
rendered  porous  bythe  addition  of  charcoal  or  pow- 
dered mortar  rubble  ;  this  should  be  in  a  semi-dry 
condition  and  be  rammed  firm.  If  the  pits  or  beds 
were  renewed  last  autumn  the  plants  maj'  be 
plunged  at  once,  but  in  wide,  deep  beds  recently 
renewed  half  plunge  at  first,  completing  the 
operation  when  the  heat  has  sufficiently  abated, 
the  figures  aimed  at  being  85°  bottom  heat  with  a 
night  top  heat  of  from  65°  or  70°,  and  up  to  90° 
sun  heat  with  a  little  air  on.  The  pathways  and 
surface  of  the  beds  must  be  kept  moist  by  the  use 
of  the  syringe,  in  addition  to  which  the  jilants 
m.ay  receive  a  gentle  dewing  overhead  at  closing 
time  on  fine  afternoons.  Three  weeks  or  a  month 
will  elapse  before  water  %\ill  be  needed  at  the 
roots,  by  which  time  growth  will  have  com- 
menced, and  a  gentle  moistening  of  the  balls  may 
take  place.  If  the  roof  has  a  sharp  angle  and 
large  panes,  shade  lightly  for  three  hours  in  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day. 

Apricots  on  open  walls. — The  pruning  and 
training  of  Apricots,  even  in  northern  districts, 
must  be  brought  to  a  close,  as,  in  common  with 
other  hardy  fruits,  bud-expansion  is  already  in  an 
advanced  state.  The  general  metliod  is  to  take 
the  fruit  from  spurs  which  are  produced  on  the 
main  branches.  It  is,  however,  a  good  plan  to 
lay  in  annually  a  portion  of  the  side  growths  wjiere 
space  permits.  Upon  these  many  of  the  finest 
fruits  are  ])rodueed,  and  an  increased  root-action 
thereby  secured.  A  comparatively  dry  winter 
following  a  tropical  summer  has  left  the  base  of 
many  fruit  walls  very  dry.  A  good  soaking 
therefore  given  during  absence  of  frost  and  fof- 
lowed  by  a  moderate  mulch  of  short  litter  will 
greatly  assist  in  securing  a  good  set  of  fruit.  If 
any  vacancies  need  filling,  let  it  be  done  at  once, 
selecting  trees  of  moderate  stoutness,  short- 
jointed  and  bronzed  in  appearance.  I  prefer  the 
half-standard  trained  to  the  dwarf,  for  the  same 
reason  as  in  the  case  of  Peaches,  viz ,  that  the 
point  of  union  with  the  stock  is  ele\-ated  above 
the  chilling  influences  of  damp  and  the  bottom  of 
the  wall  can  always  be  furnished  by  training  the 
branches  downward.  The  dreaded  paralysis  is 
more  common  on  heavy  soils  than  on  light,  loose 
borders.  Animal  manure  should  be  applied 
from  tlie  surface  only,  as  mixing  it  with  the 
geneial  compost  lays  the  trees  open  to  the  attacks 
of  those  disorders  which  usually  follow  a  sajipy 
and  imnuituro  condition  of  the  wood.  Let  all 
blinds  be  examined  and,  if  needful,  repaired,  that 
they  may  be  in  readiness  the  moment  tliey  are 
wanted. 

OuciiAiin  Apples.— It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  give 
the  finishing  touch  in  this  department,  although 
it  would  not  bo  wise  at  so  late  a  date  to  ap|7ly 
slaked  lime  to  trees  overgrown  with  Moss  or 
Lichen.     Where  growth  has  become  too  dense  or 


shoots  cross  each  other,  the  main  branches  must 
be  judiciously  thinned  in  order  to  admit  .sunlight 
and  air.  Trees  that  fail  to  produce  satisfactory 
crops,  but  ^\hose  stems  and  main  branches  are 
healthy,  may  be  headed  back  now  and  grafted 
with  hardy,  free-bearing  varieties  towards  the  end 
of  March.  In  all  eases,  however,  the  condition  of 
the  soil  must  be  improved,  and  good  results  gene- 
rally follow  the  biennial  turning  of  the  surface  of 
grass-laid  orchards.  By  this  process  frost  is 
enabled  to  exterminate  hosts  of  injurious  insects, 
pulverise  and  sweeten  the  soil,  and  future  mulch- 
ings of  rich  manure  have  their  properties  washed 
down  to  the  vicinity  of  the  roots  instead  of  being 
lost  in  evajioration.  Where  rabbits  are  numerous 
and  stem  protectors  are  worn  and  useless,  they 
should  be  replaced,  nothing  answering  better  than 
hay-bands  bound  lightly  round  the  base  of  the 
stems  and  afterwards  coated  with  tar. 

Gooseberries  and  Currants. — Some  gardeners 
think  that  by  postponing  tlie  ]iruning  of  Goose- 
berry bushes  to  the  latest  possible  date  they  are 
better  able  to  secure  a  crop,  as  they  can  then  dis- 
cern to  what  extent  the  buds  have  been  destroyed 
by  birds.  This  season,  however,  growth  is  so 
forward  that  no  further  delay  must  be  indulged 
in.  I  find  that  an  occasional  sprinkling  of  soot 
and  lime  in  equal  proportions  in  showery  weather 
will  keep  birds  off.  Currants  of  all  kinds  may 
still  be  planted.  In  pruning  leave  just  as  many 
main  branches  as  are  necessary  to  preserve  the 
form  and  outline  of  the  tree  and  closely  spur  all 
intermediate  shoots  or  offsets.  These  remarks 
apply  to  the  Red  and  White  section.  In  pruning 
the  black  varieties,  dispense  with  all  spurs,  re- 
serving only  the  long  main  shoots  of  last  summer's 
growth  and  keep  tlie  trees  open  in  the  centre. 
Do  not  dig  amongst  the  roots,  but  lay  on  a  good 
coating  of  decayed  manure  or  vegetable  refuse 
annually  and  slightly  point  this  in  with  a  five-tined 
fork.  J.  Crawford. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Onions,  main-crop. — With  the  advent  of  March 
the  earlier  the  preparation  of  the  ground  and 
sowing  take  place,  the  better  the  crop.  Some 
cultivators  are  averse  to  early  sowing,  but  the 
advantages  of  so  doing  are  many.  In  heavy  soil, 
or  even  on  lighter  soil,  there  is  no  advantage  in 
sowing  when  the  ground  is  wet  or  sticky.  It  often 
ha]ipens  that  at  this  season  we  get  drying  w  inds, 
and  with  the  ground  previously  prepared,  tho 
breaking  down  of  the  surface  is  a  simple  matter, 
and  the  earliest  opportunity  should  be  taken  to 
get  it  into  condition  for  seed-sowing  by  running 
a  Dutch  hoe  or  a  coarse  wooden  rake  over  tho 
surface,  in  heavy  soils  breaking  the  rough 
pieces  with  the  back  of  the  rake.  Onions  fail  in 
some  gardens — indeed,  many  despair  of  jiroducing 
a  paying  crop.  In  such  cases,  more  tlian  ordinary 
attention  is  necessary.  Where  the  soil  is  heavy 
the  Onion  quarter  will  have  been  turned  up 
roughly  to  get  thoroughly  pulverised  by  frost 
and  rains,  so  that  at  seed  time  there  will  be 
little  difficulty  in  getting  such  into  condition.  I 
noted  the  importance  of  this  in  a  previous  calen- 
dar. The  same  treatment  is  equally  necessary 
with  lighter  soils,  but  there  is  less  difficulty  in 
preparation.  In  cases  wliere  the  maggot  is 
troublesome  I  have  adojited  a  dift'erent  method  of 
cultivation,  iLsing  manure  on  the  surface,  so  as 
to  obtain  a  (|uick  growth,  as  if  the  seedlings  can 
make  a  clean,  rajiiil  growth  without  a  check  at 
the  start,  there  is  less  trouble.  1  use  gas-lime  on 
badly  infested  ground.  This  is  best  applied 
earlier  in  the  year,  incorporating  it  as  the  digging 
proceeds.  Mucli  may  be  done  to  check  fly  or 
maggot  by  a  liberal  use  of  soot,  w-ood  ashes  and 
salt.  I  prefer  to  cover  the  surface  of  the  soil 
previous  to  sowing  the  seed,  after  tlie  rough  sur- 
face has  been  levelled  over.  Wood  a.slies  and 
soot  are  iiowcrful  insect  destroyers,  and  salt  is  a 
splendid  addition  on  liglit  lands ;  in  hc'.ivy  or 
retentive  soils  the  salt  should  not  be  used. 
Another  equally  important  jioint,  especially  in 
light  soils,   is  to  make  tho    ground   linn.      It  is 
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iniportant  that  the  surface  be  firm  for  the 
seedlings  to  bulb  freely,  as  in  lii^ht  soils 
loose  seedlinrrs  do  badly,  are  often  thick - 
necked,  and  the  first  to  fall  victims  to  disease. 
In  firm  soil,  too,  the  moisture  is  retained,  and 
the  Onion  fly  has  a  greater  difficulty  in  injuring 
the  bulb.  It  is  often  advised  to  sow  Onions  on 
land  that  has  been  well  manured.  I  would 
))refer  to  sow  on  land  prepared  in  autumn,  say 
November  or  December,  not  using  manure  to 
excess,  but  relying  upon  food  at  the  surface  as 
growth  increases.  There  is  no  gain  bj'  close  sow- 
ing ;  I  would  advise  12  inches  between  the  rows, 
as  this  allows  of  food  being  given  without  touch- 
ing the  plants  and  of  cleaning  more  readily. 
Thin  sowing  is  of  more  importance  than  im.agined, 
as  if  vigorous  thinning  is  resorted  to  the  seed- 
lings left  are  loosened  and  are  not  nearh'so  strong 
as  plants  «ith  ample  space  to  develop.  The  old 
system  of  sowing  broadcast  is  nearly  obsolete,  as 
in  drills  the  plants  can  be  better  regulated  and 
kept  clean  and  feeding  more  readily  performed. 
Beds,  too,  are  not  recommended  unless  in  very 
small  gardens,  as  if  several  varieties  are  sown,  it 
is  a  .simple  matter  to  miss  a  row  to  keep  the  sorts 
distinct.  A  few  words  will  suffice  as  to  varieties,  as 
much  depends  upon  the  grower's  needs.  For  earl}' 
use,  those  of  the  white-skinned  or  Reading  type 
are  the  best,  whilst  for  keeping — that  is,  for  the 
supply  during  the  spring  till  the  winter  varieties 
come  in,  such  kinds  as  Bedfordshire  Cham])ion, 
James'  Keeping,  and  Brown  Cilobe  are  the  best. 
For  pickling  or  early  use  the  Queen  is  a  useful 
small  kind,  and  of  very  quick  growth. 

Winter  Onions  should  now  receive  attention, 
the  plants  being  on  the  move ;  these  should  get 
rich  land,  be  lifted  carefully  to  preserve  the  roots, 
and  be  transplanted,  giving  an  open  position. 
The  best  plan  is  to  draw  drills  for  the  plants  at 
about  1  foot  apart,  placing  the  plants  in  the 
drill  at  half  the  distance,  spreading  the  roots  out 
as  the  planting  proceeds,  making  the  ground  firm 
by  treading,  and  in  poor  soils  giving  a  light  dress- 
ing of  fish  manure  in  each  drill  before  planting. 
Growth  will  be  encouraged  later  by  a  dressing  of 
fish  manure,  salt  or  soot  placed  between  the  rows, 
and  hoed  in  lightlj'  with  a  Dutch  hoe  or  bj'  giving 
liquid  manure.  Plants  for  salad  or  using  in  a 
green  state  may  be  planted  much  closer  with  a 
dibber,  the  smallest  being  selected  for  this  pur- 
pose. Should  there  be  any  scarcity  of  the  main 
crop  or  keeijing  varieties,  those  bulbs  which  are 
growing  out  badlj'  or  become  too  much  shrivelled 
for  keeping  should  be  planted  in  good  ground  for 
use  later  on.  These  are  termed  scallions,  and 
will  come  on  in  advance  of  the  winter  kinds  and 
eke  out  the  supply. 

Sked  Onions  should  be  planted  so  that  they 
can  be  given  support  as  they  form  their  heads. 
Only  bulbs  of  good  shape  should  be  selected  for 
seed. 

P.iKSNiPs. — Seed  should  be  sown  as  soon  as 
possible.  Parsnips  fork  badly  in  freshly  manured 
land  ;  therefore,  ground  that  has  borne  a  previous 
crop,  such  as  the  Celery  quarter,  is  preferable 
The  best  results  are  obtaine'd  from  land  trenched 
in  the  autumn  and  that  was  hea\ily  manured  for 
previous  crops.  In  many  private  gardens  the 
system  of  making  a  sowing  in  May  has  much  to 
commend  it,  as  huge  roots  are  not  always  free 
of  disease,  and  small  roots  keep  well  if  left  in  the 
ground  till  March,  then  lifted  to  check  growth. 
The  best  varieties  arc  the  Student  and  Hollow 
Crowned.  I  prefer  the  former,  being  of  medium 
size  and  better  quality. 

Short  Hokn  C.\kuots. — Much  the  same  remarks 
apply  to  this  crop  as  regards  cultural  details  as 
to  Parsnips,  though  with  less  force  to  tlie  Short 
Horn  section,  as  these  latter  do  not  go  a  long  way 
into  the  soil.  They  may  also  be  sown  closer  in  the 
rows,  the  tojis  being  small.  For  this  early  sowing 
an  open  sunny  border  is  best,  as  this  sowing- 
should  furnish  the  first  lot  in  the  open.  Young 
Carrots  are  always  welcome,  and  the  thinnings 
drawn  when  small  are  useful  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
so  that  the  seeds  may  be  sown  pretty  thickly. 
For  early  use  the  Early  Scarlet  Horn,  Early 
Nantes  and  Scarlet  Model  are  excellent  types. 


The  last  named  is  a  valuable  form,  as  it  is  a  rapid 
grower,  of  excellent  quality,  being  stump-rooted 
and  thicker  than  Early  Nantes. 

Eakly  TcBNirs.— To  get  early  Turnips  much 
depends  upon  the  soil  and  position  :  if  a  small 
space  can  be  allowed  under  a  wall  with  a  southern 
aspect  and  in  friable  soil,  a  sowing  now  will  give 
a  good  return.  I  prefer  to  sow  this  lot  broadcast  in 
rich  land,  thinning  as  early  as  possible,  and  water- 
ing in  dry  weather.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  sow 
thickly  and  not  to  thin  sulHciently  early,  the 
seedlings  run  up,  failing  to  bulb,  .and  the  crop  is 
lost.  For  early  sowing  the  Extra  Early  Milan  is 
reliable.  Last  season  I  had  this  variety  tit  for  use 
in  the  open  ground  at  the  end  of  April.  It  is  a 
stra]i-leaved  form  and  quite  ten  days  earlier  than 
the-  Early  Snowball  or  Six  Weeks,  the  bulbs  being 
medium-sized  with  purple  top.  For  keeping  I  do 
not  advise  it,  but  in  small  quarters  for  an  early 
crop  I  have  found  it  very  useful. 

RnrB.\KB  this  season'  is  starting  into  growth 
early  on  account  of  the  mild  weather,  so  that 
the  taking  up  of  roots  for  inside  forcing  will 
not  now  be  necessary.  The  plants  may  be  forced 
with  little  dithculty  if  covered  with  pots,  tubs  or 
boards  and  some  warm  litter  placed  over  the  cover- 
ing ;  even  long  strawy  litter  placed  lightly  over 
the  crowns  will  hasten  the  crop  and  ward  otf  cold 
winds  and  frost.  For  early  forcing  in  the  open 
the  same  varieties  that  have  been  lifted  should  be 
selected.  I  prefer  Prince  Albert  and  Johnston's 
St.  JIartin,  both  noted  for  their  rich  red  colour 
and  earliness.  For  later  use  JIy.att's  Mctoria  is 
one  of  the  best.  This  is  also  good  for  forcing  and 
invaluable  after  the  new  year  comes  in.  For  pre- 
serves or  wine  and  general  use,  Hawkes'  Cham- 
pagne is  a  splendid  red  form. 

Pl.\nting  Rhub.vrb. — In  private  gardens  where 
there  is  much  forcing,  it  is  best  to  plant  a  quarter 
yearly.  By  so  doing  there  is  no  scarcity  of  forc- 
ing material.  In  lifting  I  prefer  to  split  up  a 
number  of  roots  with  a  good  crown  to  each  and  a 
few  roots,  planting  as  early  in  March  as  possible 
in  ground  trenched  and  manured  heavily,  placing 
|)lenty  of  manure  under  the  roots  or  second  spit 
for  the  support  and  building  up  of  strong  growth. 
It  is  also  a  good  system  when  lifting  large  roots 
for  forcing  to  detach  good  side  crowns  for  planting ; 
place  the'se  in  the  ground  temporarily  and  plant 
\vhen  possible.  In  planting  roots  for  forcing,  en- 
deavour to  give  an  open  border. 

(.1.  Wythes. 
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ROSE  NOTES. 

Protectiso  Roses.- — Itoften  happens  that  Roses 
which  were  totally  unprotected  pass  through  the 
trial  of  a  severe  frost  more  satisfactorily  than 
those  which  had  ample  protection  as  far  a;;  we 
could  foresee.  There  is  a  case  in  point  in  our 
own  ground.s,  some  protected  plants  on  the  lower 
portions  being  hard  hit  by  the  frost,  whereas 
the  same  varieties  growing  in  an  open  field  are 
looking  well.  Why  is  this  !  I  attribute  it  to 
the  higlier  and  more  exposed  position.  At  first 
it  would  seem  that  the  exposure  was  more  likely 
to  be  injurious,  but  we  always  find  the  sur- 
roundings drier,  and  to  this  fact  wo  undoubtedly 
owe  much  of  the  satisfactory  escape  from  frost. 
Most  protective  material  retains^  a  certain 
amount  of  moisture — at  least  it  is  a  check 
upon  the  drying  influences  of  air  and  wind 
generally  experienced  before  a  frost  of  any 
severity.  All  cannot  give  their  Roses  a  high 
situation,  but  the  more  tender  Roses  might  be 
planted  upon  slightly  raised  grounci,  and  thus 
much  of  the  surface  moisture  around  them  dur- 
ing the  prevalence  of  cold  weather  might  be 
avoided.  We  mulch  to  keep  the  ground  moist 
during  summer,  and  yet  do  the  same  thing  more 
heavily  still  at  the  very  time  when  drier  sur- 
roundings are  of  especial  bcnolit. 


Rose  SI.iRGARET  Dickson  in   pots. — I  have 
a  few  plants  of  this  in  pots.     These  have  made 
growths  of  fully  12  feet,  and  the  wood  is  won- 
derfully  ripe  and   sound.     This   variety  is  an 
enormous  gi-ower  ;  some   of   the    plants  under 
notice  had  a  hundred  or  more  buds  taken  from 
them   during  the  past  summer,  and   yet  they 
can-)-  two  and  three  shoots  of  the  above  length. 
It  is  very  strange  how  totally  distinct  in  growth 
from  either  parent  hybrid  seedlings  sometimes 
are.     I   am   not  quite   certain,   but   I    believe 
Margaret  Dickson  is  a  cross  between  Lady  Mary 
Fitzwilliaui  and  Merveille  de  Lyon.     Both  of 
these,  especially   the    former,   are   very   dwarf 
growers  ;  yet  we  have  their  progeny  developing 
wood  of  extraordinar)'  length  for  a  Hybrid  Per- 
petual.    I  suppose  this  is  really  a  Hybrid  Per- 
petual ;  anyhow,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  class 
it  elsewhere,  simply  because  a  H.   Tea  shares 
the   parentage.     We   find   a    similar    freak   in 
growth  with  Gloire  Lyounaise.     This  Rose  re- 
sulted from  crossing  Mme.  Falcot  and  Baroness 
Rothschild  to  the  thii-d  generation.     These  also 
are  short  growers,  but  Gloire  Lyonnaise  almost 
equals  Margaret  Dickson  as  regards  length  of 
wood.     The  only  one  of  the  four  Roses  named 
which  I  can  trace  the  parentage  of  is  Lady  Mary 
Fitzwilliam,    and    this   resulted   from   crossing 
Devoniensis  with  Victor  Verdier.     As  both  of 
these  are  also  .short  growers,  it  does  not  seem 
that  any  remote  parentage  could  account  for  the 
extra   vigour   imparted  to   Margaret   Dickson. 
The  results  of  diU'erent  crossings  have  furnished 
many  surprises  both  in  size,  form,  and  colour  of 
the  blooms  as  v.cU  as  in  the  growth.     Mme. 
Falcot   and   Perle    des    Jardins,   two    yellow- 
flowered  varieties,  produce  a  creamy  wliite  in 
Edith  Gitt'ord.     Looking  further  back,  we  find 
that   Perle   des  Jardins  was  a   seedling   from 
Mme.  Falcot,  which  makes  the  creamy  white  of 
their  progeny  even  more  strange.     But  enough 
has  been  written  to  show  the  glorious  uncertainty 
of  seedling  Ro.ses. 

Forcing  Hybrid  Perpetuals.— On  page  124 
"  E.  J."  gives  sound  advice  upon  the  forcing  of 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  when  he  calls  attention  to 
the  severe  check  the  plants  often  receive  upon 
removal  to  the  open  air.  Attention  has  more 
than  once  been  called  to  this,  but  we  more  often 
than  not  find  the  plants  fully  exposed  to  sun 
in  addition  to  the  drying  air.  After  the  roots 
have  had  the  partial"  shade  and  moisture  of  a 
house  it  is  folly  to  expose  them  so  fully  as 
many  do.  For  years  I  have  placed  litter  of 
some  kind  around  the  outside  pots  of  a  batch  of 
Roses  wlien  removed  to  the  open  air.  The  roots 
are  baked  and  their  functions  suddenly  stopped 
by  the  heat  and  drought  of  direct  sun  upon  the 
pots.  It  would  not  so  much  matter  if  they  were 
(piite  dormant,  but  at  the  time  of  removal,  in 
order  to  be  ripened  more  efficiently,  they  are 
still  in  a  more  or  less  active  state.  I  have  come 
across  more  than  one  instance  this  spring  of  the 
short,  unsatisfactory  growth  mentioned  by 
"E.  J.,"  and,  Uke  him,  I  am  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  premature  ripening  from  drought 
and  excessive  heat  is  responsible  for  this  to  a 
great  extent.  ^'• 


UNHEATED  ROSE  HOUSES. 

It  is  now  that  we  realise  the  full  benefit  of  the 
above.  During  the  milil  weather  which  prevailed 
through  the  latter  part  of  January  and  up  to  the 
time  of  writing  (Feb.  19)  I  liii<l  the  Roses  rapidly 
on  the  move,  and  1  fear  this  precocious  rise  of  sap 
N\  ill  receive  a  check  shortly.  But  under  the  shel- 
ter of  glass  we  can  guartl  against  the  evil  elTects 
of  any  weather  likely  to  be  exijerienced  after  the 
end  of  Februarv.  By  giving  plenty  of  air  both 
ilav  and  night  up  to  the  present,  such  Roses  are 
but  little  more  advanced  than  those  in  the  open 
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air.  This,  with  the  immunity  from  extra  severe 
frosts  and  drj-ing  winds,  together  with  the  more 
uniform  temperature  we  can  afford  them  later  on, 
is  certain  to  secure  good  Roses  if  due  attention  be 
paid  to  other  details. 

Although  much  in  favour  of  unheated  Rose 
houses  I  should  prefer  one  liaving  a  flow  and  re- 
turn I'ipe,  just  sutHcient,  in  fact,  to  dry  the  air 
during  a  succession  of  cold  dam])  mornings.  This 
sliglit  heat  will  also  give  a  certain  movement  and 
buoyancy  to  the  atmosphere,  and  is  a  wonderful  aid 
towards  keeping  a  uniform  temper;iture.  Up  to  the 
end  of  February  it  is  a  good  plan  in  unheated  houses 
to  keep  the  Roses  as  backward  as  possible,  and 
tlien  allow  them  to  break  at  will.  Pruning  may 
be  done  in  January,  the  middle  and  latter  end  of 
the  month  being  a  good  time.  I  would  not  give 
much  water  until  March,  and  then  give  a  good 
soaking  to  the  border.  Half  measures  in  this 
direction  are  of  little  service.  We  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  all  autumnal  and  winter 
rains  have  been  kept  off  the  soil,  and  it  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  give  a  thorough  soaking  if  we  are 
to  benefit  the  deeper  roots.  Two  or  three  soak- 
ings  at  an  interval  of  a  fortnight  are  best.  The 
third  time  I  would  give  licjuid  manure  of  fair 
strength.  We  must  also  rememljer  that  the  esta- 
blished plants  of  such  climbers  as  Marechal  Niel, 
&c.,  extend  their  roots  more  or  less  in  pro- 
portion to  the  growth.  These  often  have  a 
considerable  proportion  which  have  found  their 
way  into  the  moister  soil  beneath  the  foun- 
dations of  the  house.  Climbers  are  generally 
placed  against  the  -H-alls,  ^and  this  gives  greater 
facility  to  the  roots  to  wander  outside.  Where 
this  is  suspected,  we  sh.all  be  wise  in  covering  the 
soil  with  short  strawy  litter,  tossing  just  enough 
.soil  upon  this  to  keep  the  wind  fixim  blowing  it 
awav.  When  fastening  the  growths  of  climbers, 
due  care  must  be  taken  that  the  ripened  wood  is 
sufficiently  far  from  the  glass,  so  that  young  growth 
does  not  come  into  contact  with  it  before  the 
flower-buds  are  formed.  Nine  inches  to  12  inches 
is  (|uite  close  enough.  It  is  not  a  wi.se  jjlan  to 
huriy  the  growth  at  all ;  this  will  come  on  only 
too  <]uickly  in  the  ordinary  course  ;  and  if  we  get 
it  too  forward  and  tender,  the  cold  nights  and 
early  mornings  we  frecpiently  experience  in  April 
may  tell  tales.  Protection  from  cold  at  this 
period,  both  as  regards  frost  and  wind,  is  one  of 
the  chief  benefits  derived  from  the  glass  shelter. 
Howe\'er  well  and  carefully  Roses  are  grown,  they 
are  sure  to  be  attacked  by  green-fly  as  soon  as 
young  growth  commences.  This  is  much  more 
easily  killed  if  remedies  are  applied  at  once ;  in 
fact,  the  whole  secret  of  future  success  is  largely 
dejiendent  upon  promjit  measures  in  this  direc- 
tion. By  the  end  of  A])ril  and  early  in  May,  the 
plants  should  be  in  full  bloom,  and  remain  so 
until  a  good  lot  of  Roses  can  be  gathered  from 
slieltered  nooks  in  the  open  air.  During  the 
early  purt  of  April  it  is  well  to  afford  a  very 
slight  shading,  the  less  the  better,  so  long  as  it 
breaks  the  glare  of  sun  when  coming  through 
clear  gla.ss.  This  light  would  do  noliarm  if  it 
were  not  for  the  excess  of  sun-heat  at  a  period 
when  the  outside  air  is  often  very  keen  and  chilly 
in  com]jiirison.  Ventilation  in  order  to  keep  the 
temperature  at  the  desired  height  is  often  im- 
po.ssible  without  risk  of  draught,  and  as  this  is 
invariably  attended  by  mildew,  we  shall  do  well 
to  a\oid  it  as  far  as  possible.  The  slight  shade 
will  also  allow  the  flowers  to  open  more  steadily, 
with  the  result  that  we  shall  have  better  quality 
with  a  longer  season  of  bloom.  R. 


PRUNING  MILDEW-AFFECTED  ROSES. 
PiioiiAni.Y  few  cultivators  remember  a  season 
when  Roses  in  the  open  were  so  much  afi'ected  by 
mildew  as  last  year— at  any  rate  I  cannot  call  to 
mind  a  time  when  mildew  .so  persistently  clung 
to  the  jjlants  as  it  has  done  during  the  ja-esent 
winter.  Many  of  the  varieties  of  the  H.P.'s  have 
much  of  the  growth  white  with  this  destructive 
pest,  ami  one  feels  some  amount  of  alarm  as  to 
the  probable  result  in  the  coming  sc:ison,  unless 
more  than  ordinary  care  is  taken  in  pruning  the 


plants,  so  as  much  as  possible  to  remove  the 
afl'ected  parts,  and  then  to  carefully  burn  the 
prunings,  so  that  the  fungus  germs  may  be  effec- 
tually destroyed.  Hard  pruning  of  tlie  afl'ected 
parts  appears  to  be  the  only  reliable  remedy  at 
the  present  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  their 
removal  is  a  necessity,  whether  we  agree 
with  severe  cutting  back  or  not.  The  Rose 
most  subject  to  mildew  in  my  garden  is 
Barone.ss  Rothscliild  and  those  having  the  same 
habit  of  growth  as  Gustavo  Piganeau  and  Mei-- 
veille  de  Lyon.  These  should  certainly  have  all 
the  mildewed  shoots  cut  clean  a«ay.  It  is 
fortunate,  however,  that  in  some  cases  it  is  only 
about  half  the  length  of  the  shoots  that  is  afl'ected 
in  tliis  way.  I  maintain  tliat  these  injured 
growtlis  should  be  cut  out,  as  much  for  the 
pur]jose  of  securing  a  clean  after-growth  as  for 
getting  rid  of  the  disease.  Roses  of  the  tyjjc  of 
Mrs.  John  Laing  and  Ulrieh  Brunner  appear  to  be 
the  best  for  resisting  the  attacks  of  mildew,  and 
I  think  it  would  be  wise  if  this  good  feature  in 
their  liohaviour  were  more  generally  recognised 
when  making  selections  of  Roses.  The  middle  of 
March  will  not  be  too  early  to  deal  with  Roses 
that  have  to  be  cut  back  to  thoroughly  ripened 
wood.  J.  C.  Cl.\rke. 


National  Rose  Society.— At  a  meeting  of 
the  connnittee,  held  February  13  last,  the  regu- 
lation relating  to  synonymous  Roses,  and  bindmg 
on  all  affiliated  societies,  was  altered  to  read  as 
follows  : — 

Regulation  6.— The  following  Koses  which  are 
bracketed  together  are  considered  synonymous,  and 
must  not  be  showu  in  the  same  stancl.  For  instance. 
Grand  Mogul  nnist  uot  be  shown  in  the  same  stand 
as  Jean  Soupert : — 

Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Hybrid  Teas. 

rAlfredColomb  '  (  Duke  of  Wellington 

■j  Marsli.all  P.  Wilder  I  Rosieriste  Jacobs 

(.  Williclm  Koellc  (  EuRcnie  Verdier 

(  Avooat  Duvivior  I  Marie  Finger 

1  Marechal  Vaillant  (  Exposition  de  Brio 

(  Baron  do  Bonstetton  \  Ferdinand  de  Losscpg 

i  Monsieur  Boncenue  j  Maurice  Bernardin 

C  Charles  Lefebvre  (.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseloy 

■j  Marguerite  Brassac  (  Grand  Mogul 

(  Paul  Janiain  X  Jean  Soupert 

(  Comtcsse  de  Choiseul  (  La  Rosiere 

1  Marie  Kady  I  Prince  C.  de  Rohan 

(  Due  de  Rohan  (  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam 

(  Mrs.  Jowitt  )^  Lady  Ahce 

(  Duchesse  de  Caylus  (  Mme.  A.  Lavallee 

(.  Penelope  Mayo  |  Marie  Baumann 

Teas  and  Noisettes. 


(  Adam 
I  President 
("Alba  RiKsca 
j  JjsepLine  Malton 
j  Mme.  Bravy 
I  Mme.  de  Sertot 


(  Chromatella 
i  Cloth  of  Gold 

(  Souvenir  do  S.  A.  Prince 
^  The  Queen 


The  climbing  variety  of  any  Rose  cannot  be  shown  in 
the  same  stand  with  it.  For  instance.  Climbing 
Devonieiisis  cannot  bo  shown  in  the  same  stand  with 
Devonieusis. 

N.B.— In  bracketing  varieties  together,  foliage   and 
habit  of  growth  are  not  taken  into  ocnsideratiou. 
By  Older, 

H.  HoNywOOD  D'O.MBKAIN, 

Edward  Mawley, 


Hon.  Sees. 


ROSES  OF  1893. 

Amonc  the  many  new  varieties  introduced  to  the 
jniblic  for  the  first  time  either  in  the  autumn  of 
LS92  or  S|)ring  of  1893  I  have  chosen  the  follow- 
ing as  being  well  worthy  of  cultivation  and  among 
tlie  best  in  my  collection.  1  have  not  grown  all 
of  the  new  Roses  ott'cT-ed  during  the  above  period, 
but  a  large  i)ercentage  of  those  from  the  most  re- 
liable firms  have  had  as  fair  a  trial  as  I  could  give 
them  during  one  season.  It  may  be  that  there 
a  10  several  others  which  will  still  come  to  the 
front  with  me,  as  new  Roses  often  fail  to  show 
their  good  (pmlities  during  the  first  year.  When 
wo  bear  In  luind  the  utter  failure  of  many  old  and 
trie<l  varieties  during  the  jiast  summer,  one  may 
well  be  chary  of  giving  a  selection  of  those  mos"t 


likely  to  be  good  in  the  future.  However,  the 
few  I  will  briefly  describe  are  sure  to  be  exten- 
sively grown,  for  not  only  were  they  real  acquisi- 
tions, but  most  of  them  have  been  exhibited  in 
good  form  during  1S03  or  previously.  Not  for 
one  moment  do  I  claim  that  this  is  a  complete  list 
of  the  new  Roses  worth  growing. 

CoRiN'N'A  (T. )  is  a  very  free  grower  and  bloomer. 
The  colour,  flesh,  shaded  with  rose  and  tawny 
cojjper,  is  most  distinct.  It  does  not  come  so 
clear  as  I  woulil  like,  but  it  is  a  good  Rose, 
and  said  to  be  very  hardy.  My  plants  have  stood 
the  winter  well. 

Turner's  Crimson  Rasibler  (Polyantha)  has 
received  several  notices  in  these  pages.  Its  growth 
is  very  strong.  I  believe  it  will  be  one  of  our  very 
hardiest  climbing  Roses  ;  10-feet  to  12-feet  shoots 
are  not  at  all  uncommon,  and  the  foliage  is  hand- 
some very  late  in  the  season.  The  trusses  of 
bloom  are  borne  in  pyramidal  form,  much  after  the 
same  style  as  in  the  finest  types  of  the  herbaceous 
Phlox.  The  individual  flowers  are  small,  double, 
and  very  bright  crimson,  somewhat  after  the 
shade  found  in  a  fresh  Gloire  de  Margottin. 

Princess  May  is  classed  as  a  H.T.  by  the  raiser. 
Mr.  William  Paul  should  be  the  best  judge,  but  I 
wish  the  pedigree  had  been  given  us,  especially 
now  that  so  much  correspondence  has  taken  place 
in  the  gardening  press  as  regards  the  new  class 
created  by  the  National  Rose  Society.  The  wood 
and  foliage  remind  one  of  the  Dijon  Teas,  but  it 
is  not  so  vigorous  a  grower.  As  a  pot  plant  it 
pleased  me  very  much  during  last  autumn,  and 
this  fact,  together  with  the  good  examples  I  saw 
at  the  Temple  and  Earl's  Court  shows  of  1892, 
has  determined  me  to  grow  it  largely  in  this  form. 
The  large  and  well-shaped  blooms  are  soft  opaque- 
pink,  of  a  clear  and  showy  shade. 

Paul's  E.vrly  Blush  (H.P.  ),  a  very  light 
silvery  blush  sport  from  Heinrich  Schultheis,  is 
likely  to  be  a  very  popular  flower  for  cutting,  but 
not  heavy  enough  for  the  exhibition  stand.  Ex- 
ceptionally free  and  early,  it  also  possesses  the 
merit  of  being  one  of  our  most  reliable  autumnal 
Roses  as  far  as  could  be  judged  from  the  past 
year. 

Beaute  Inconstante  (T.  )  is  pretty,  but  not 
good  enough  for  the  show  board.  A  good  and 
distinct  Rose  for  cutting  is  a  fair  description  of 
it.  Colour  orange  and  coppery  red,  shaded  with 
carmine  and  yellow,  verj'  variable. 

Comtesse  de  Breteul  (T.  )  possesses  a  favour- 
able point  in  its  firm  and  upright  footstalk.  The 
bloom,  too,  is  large,  well  formed  and  very  showy. 
Rosy  salmon,  with  peach  and  yellow  shadings. 

Pierre  Mercadier  (T.)  seems  a  worthy  seed- 
ling from  Comtesse  de  Nadaillae.  There  is  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  the  parent  Rose,  but  the 
ground  colour  is  ,a  more  creamy  yellow. 

Mrs.  Harkne.ss  (H.P.)  did  not  throw  a  good 
bloom  with  me,  but  from  flowers  I  have  seen  the 
raiser  stage  I  am  certain  it  will  become  popular 
as  a  garden  Rose.  It  is  a  sport  from  Heinrich 
Schultheis.  a  counterpart  of  that  variety  in  growth 
and  early  flowering,  also  possessing  the  same  ex- 
quisite jierfumc.  I  am  not  discouraged  with  this 
because  it  did  not  produce  a  good  flower  iluring 
the  jiast  summer.  A  large  batch  of  Heinrich 
Schultheis  had  the  chief  blooms  quite  spoilt  by 
the  heat  and  drought.  Mrs.  Harkness  is  the  purest 
and  clearest  satiny  flesh-coloured  Ros<!  I  know. 

Richard  Wacser  (H.T.),  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  Lady  Mary  I'itzwilliam  and  Belle  Lyon- 
naise,  is  likely  to  be  good,  salmony  yellow,  having 
a  distinct  tinge  of  flesh  towards  the  edges,  large, 
full,  and  very  sweet-scented. 

Duke  ok  Fike  (H.P.),  a  deep  crimson- scarlet 
sport  from  Eticnne  Lovet,  is  really  good,  (irowth, 
size  and  form  avi' idfutical  with  those  of  the  variety 
from  which  it-  originated. 

Caitain  Havwauu  (H.P.)  is  not  very  full,  but 
it  has  splendid  form  and  very  long  ])etals.  I 
think  it  likely  to  be  a  good  forcer  for  coat  flowers, 
bright  cai-mine,  with  very  sweet  perfume. 

Chaklks  Cater  (H.P")  i)0sscsses  a  little  too 
jironounced  a  tinge  of  browni.«h  erim.-^on,  .some- 
what after  the  shade  produced  by  burning  u|.K)n 
the  petals  of  some  of  our  dark  coloured  favourites, 
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but  it  is  a  good  Rose  for  size  and  shape,  quite 
distinct. 

MARCifioNESS  OF  Londonderry  (H.P.  )  has  been 
miieli  better  exhibited  by  the  raisers  than  it  came 
with  me.  It  is  voy  double,  and  I  should  say  a 
difficult  Rose  to  open  well.  It  is  far  too  earl3'  to 
decide,  but  I  fear  it  is  a  season  Rose,  one  good 
now  and  again,  when  a  season  seems  made  for  it. 
Ivory-white  when  iully  open. 

Spenser  (H.P.)  is'  a  more  double  form  of 
Baroness  Rothschild  and  deeper  in  colour. 

Lauv  Henry  Gro.svenor  (H.T.),  a  large, 
globular  bloom  of  great  substance,  is  one  of  the 
best  and  most  distinct  new  Roses  in  its  class. 
The  Uowers  are  blush-w'hite  with  peach  shadings. 

Other  correspondents  may  be  able  to  sjieak 
well  of  some  not  mentioned  in  this  list,  while  a 
few  more  of  my  own  may  give  greater  satisfaction 
during  the  coming  season. 

I  notice  we  have  a  number  of  dreadful  names 
among  the  Continental  varieties,  such  as  Imp'ra- 
trice  Marie  Feodorowna,  Erleprinzessin  Marie 
von  Ratibor,  Erzherzog  Franz  Ferdinand,  Ingeg- 
noli  prediletta,  Archiduchesse  Marie  Uorothee 
Amelie,  and  Souvenir  de  Ludovic  de  TalanciS. 

RiDOEWOOD. 


Orchids. 


ONCIDIUM  LURIDUM  INTERMEDIUM. 

I  AM  in  receipt  of  a  flower  of  this  plant  from  J. 
Martin  asking  for  its  name.  This  being  one 
of  the  best  forms  of  the  plant,  and  also  ex- 
tremely beaiitiful,  I  have  tlioiight  it  advisable 
to  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  my  readers.  This 
variety  is  a  native  f)f  Cuba,  wlieiice  it  was  first 
introduced  nearly  sixty  years  ago,  but  it  has 
always  been  somewhat  scarce  in  collections. 
The  typical  pilaut  was  known  to  Linnteus.  This 
was  a  Jamaica  plant,  and  he  named  it  Epiden- 
drum  gnttatuni.  Lindley,  however,  named  it 
Oncidium  luridum,  a  name  which  appears  to 
have  been  usually  accepted.  It  is  evergreen, 
making  small  pseudo -bulbs,  which  bear  a  single 
large,  thick  and  flosliy  leaf  more  than  a  foot 
high,  keeled  at  the  back.  The  scape  is  branched 
and  bears  a  profusion  of  yellow  flowers  spotted 
all  over  with  dark  red.  It  is  blooming  somewhat 
early,  for  I  have  usually  seen  it  in  flower  in  the 
months  of  May  and  June.  To  grow  this  plant 
well  it  requires  to  be  placed  in  the  Cattleya 
house,  exposing  it  to  the  light,  but  shading  it 
from  the  direct  rays  of  the  suu  so  as  to  prevent 
its  leaves  becoming  burned.  It  i.s  best  grown 
in  a  hanging  basket,  which  must  be  well  drained. 
It  requires  to  be  potted  in  good  brown  peat 
fibre  mixed  with  S(jme  chop])ed  Sphagnum 
Moss.  Some  nodules  of  charcoal  should  also  be 
mixed  with  the  soil  in  the  course  of  potting. 
During  the  growing  season  the  atmosphere  mu.st 
be  maintaineil  in  a  thoroughly  moist  condition, 
and  a  due  amount  given  the  jjlants  at  the  roots. 
In  the  autumn  and  winter  months,  although 
the  water  sivjiply  must  be  sensibly  diminished, 
it  must  by  no  means  be  entirely  withheld, 
but  just  sutticient  be  given  from  time  to  time 
to  prevent  the  leaves  sufiering.  I  am  tlie 
more  particular  about  this  because  I  have  re- 
cently had  a  leaf  from  a  young  friend  which  had 
rotted  otr  at  the  bottom.  This  I  consider  entirely 
due  to  giving  too  great  an  amount  of  moisture 
in  the  dull  season,  and  probably  also  an  insuffi- 
cient amount  of  heat.  This,  if  carried  too  far, 
will  cause  all  the  leaves  to  fall  oil'  in  a  similar 
manner  and  ruin  the  specimen.  There  are  a  great 
number  of  varieties  of  this  ))lant,  the  flowei's  of 
some  of  them  being  of  a  very  dulljcnlour  and  lianlly 
worth  growing,  but  others  are  ricli  .-uid  briglit. 
The  variety  guttatum  has  the  sepals  anil  petals 
of  a  bright  rich  orange-l)rown,  s]i<itted  and 
blotched  witli  yellow,  and  a  paler  lip   liaving  a 


blotch  of  crimson  at  its  base.  Dodgsoni  is  a 
magnificent  form,  producing  au  immense  spike 
lieariug  innumeraljle  flowers  of  a  rich  yellow 
blotched  with  dark  brown.  Atratum  has  tlowers 
of  a  dull  brown  sull'used  with  rose  and  a  rich 
Ijrown  lip.  \Vm.  Hugh  Gower. 


Cypriped  um  selligerum  majus.  —  Tliis 
handsome  form,  figured  ill  the  "Orchid  Album," 
t.  4S3,  has  tessellated  leaves  and  bold  flowers, 
which  are  mostly  borne  in  pairs.  The  dorsal 
sepal  is  tinged  with  pale  green  and  streaked  with 
purple,  the  lower  sepal  much  smaller,  but  col- 
oured in  a  similar  manner.  The  petals,  rosy 
jnirple  with  darker  veins,  bear  a  row  of  black 
wart-like  spots,  the  lip  moderately  large,  brownish 
purple. 

Cypripedium  Sedeni  candidulum.-— This, 
figured  in  volume  xi.  of  the  "  Orchid  Album"  just 


the  growing  season,  and  be  well  exposed  to  the 
sun  and  light  with  a  fair  amount  of  air. —  On-/(i''' 
A /hum. 

Cattleya  Trianae  {J.  M'l -./).— The  flower  re- 
ceived under  the  name  of  C.  labiata  is  riglit  in 
one  sense  of  the  word,  but  it  should  have  read  C. 
labiata  Trianie.  It  is  not  correct  to  call  it  C. 
labiata  only.  Vou  say  it  is  the  first  that  has 
opened,  and  seven  more  are  showing.  Perhaps 
some  of  the  other  flowers  will  be  richer  in  colour. 
It  has  nice  broad  petals  of  a  good  colour,  but  the 
lip  is  of  a  poor  colour. — W.  H.  C 

Trichocentrum'tigrinum.— This  is  a  ch.arni- 
ing  little  species  with  yellowish  green  sepals  and 
petals  freely  spotted  with  brownish  crimson  ;  lip 
large,  white,  with  a  large  blotch  of  rosy  mauve  at 
the  sides.     Reicheiibach  when  describing  it  said 
it  had  the  flowers  of  Miltonia  spectabilis  and  the 
colour    of    Cattleya    Aclandi:e.     The    Trichocen- 
trunis  thrive  well  on  lilocks  of  wood  or  in 
srnall  earthenware  pans  or  hanging  baskets 
with  but  very  little  soil  about  tlieir  roots. 
They  require  a  shady  position  in  the  Cat- 
tleya house  and  to  be  kept  moist  all  the 
year,   much  less  water,  however,  being  re- 
(|uired  during  the  winter  months.— Orc/ii'rf 
A/hum. 

Orchids  from  Newmarket.— W.  May 

sends  a  splendid  flower  of  a  fine  variety  of 
Cy  pri  pediuni  Boxalli.  He  also  sends  a  very 
nice  form  of  C.  villosum,  as  also  three  forms 
of  the  handsome  Cattleya  Percivaliana,  for 
names.  The  flowers  o"f  the  Cattleyas  are 
liighly  coloured,  but  they  appear  to  lack 
size.  Also  sent  is  about  the  most  highly 
coloured  typical  form  of  OdontogloiSum 
Cervantesi  wliicli  I  have  seen.  The  grandest 
flower  amongst  them  is  the  fine  dark  variety 
of  La-lia  superbiens,  which  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Quesneliana  ;  it  is  much  superior 
to  the  typical  plant,  the  sepals  and  petals 
lieing  deep  rosy-purple,  and  tlie  fiildle- 
shaped  lip  rich  magenta-purple,  the  disc 
fringed  with  several  deep  yellow  jilates. 
The  inner  part  of  the  side  lobes  is  beauti- 
fully netted  with  a  darker  purple. — W.H.O. 

Oncidium  sphacelatum. — Mr.  Prinsep 

at  Buxted  Park  makes  a  feature  of  this 
Oncidium  for  cutting,  growing  large  num- 
bers of  medium-sized  plants.  Several  creed 
spikes  were  still  remaining,  but  the  larger 
number  had  been  cut.  This,  again,  must 
be  an  excellent  Orchid  in  vase  arrangements 
of  an  informal  character,  being  in  every 
respect  so  distinct,  with  the  additional  ad- 
vantage of  long  stems.  The  varietj-  struck 
me  as  being  what  is  known  as  tlie  majus 
form,  there  being  more  depth  of  colour  in 
the  flowers.  The  flowers  of  this  last  well 
when  cut,  thus  rendering  them  all  the  more 
valuable. — .J.  H. 

Cymbidium  Lowianum.  —  At  the 
Swiss  Nursery,  Hammersmith,  Mr.  Prewett 
has  numbers  of  plants  of  this  handsome 
species,  which  are  thriving  surprisingly 
well  with  a  profusion  of  flower-spikes  now 
upon  them  in  various  stages.  These  plants 
to  hand,  seems  to  us  a  rather  highly  coloured  form  :  are  not  over-large,  each  one  bearing  from  two 
"      '  ■     '    ■  ■    ~  ■     '     to   four  spikes   of    full    length.      The   pots    are, 

however,  small  in  compirison  to  the  plants  ;  thus 
they  would  form  splendid  examples  for  large  vases 
on  special  occasions.  With  plenty  of  feeding  it 
is  evidently  possible  to  grow  C.  Lowianum  well 
without  excessive  potting.  The  one  element  to 
be  contended  against  in  the  London  locality  is  the 
pernicious  fogs  which  often  ati'eet  the  buds  and 
cause  them  to  drop.  C.  Lowianum  will,  however, 
thrive  well  in  a  moist  atmosphere  ;  tlierefore,  it 
may  thus  be  protected  in  a  measure  from  this 
calamity.  I  have  noted  frequently  that  a  moist 
house  esca]ies  when  a  dry  one  does  not. — Orchis. 

Dendrobiums  at  Buxted   Park. — Varieties 

that  prove  useful  for  a  large  supply  of  cut  flowers 
are  those  whii-h  find  most  favour  with  Mr.  I'rin.sep. 
Prominent  amongst  these  are  the  huge  numbers 
of   Dendrobium  nobile,  which  are   grown    most 


Iriaes  btj  ii-att'r  at  Warley  Place.     Frum  a  photograph 
by  Miss  Willmot.     (See  p.  16/.) 


of  the  plant.  Many  of  these  hybrid  Seleiii 
pediums  do  not  appear  to  object  to  strong  heat, 
although  their  parents  may  h.Tve  come  from  a 
much  cooler  temjierature.  The  soil  for  this 
plant  should  consist  of  a  mixture  of  good  brown 
peat  fibre  and  chopped  S])h;igiiuni  Moss,  with  a 
little  turfy  light  yellow  loam,  and  during  the 
summer  season  this  Lady's  Slipper  requires  a 
liberal  supply  of  water  ,anil  a  moist  atmosphere. 
In  the  winter  months  the  (juantity  must  be  eon- 
sideral)ly  reduced. 

Chysis  Isevis. — This  showy  kind  flowers  dur- 
ing the  months  of  June  and  .July,  thus  diflering 
from  C.  bractescens  and  some  of  the  other  species 
which  usually  flower  in  sjiring.  C.  la-vis  is  deci- 
duous and  it  may  bo  kept  quite  dry  and  cool.  It 
succeeds  well  in  either  a  hanging  basket  or  a  pot. 
It  may  be  placed  in  the  East  India  house  during 
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successfully  upon  the  pruning  system,  notes  on 
which  have  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  the 
gardening  press.  That  it  is  a  success  there  is  no 
room  for  doubt ;  one  has  but  to  insjiect  the  fine 
examples  at  Buxted  Park  to  be  convinced  of  its 
being  all  that  has  been  claimed  for  it.  Finer  spe- 
cimens could  hardly  be  found  than  the  largest  of 
these — plants  close  upon  6  feet  in  diameter,  each 
one  furni.shed  with  a  dense  mass  of  last  season's 
bulbs,  which  are  already  showing  a  profusion  of 
flower-buds.  The  largest  of  these  upon  one  plant 
in  particular  are  over  3  feet  in  length,  others 
neaily  as  long.  These  largest  plants  are  in  square 
baskets,  three  of  which  just  now  are  suspended 
from  the  roof  in  a  late  vinery,  the  object  being  to 
retard  them.  Smaller  plants  are  now  one  mass  of 
bloom,  all  being  turned  to  account  in  a  cut  state  ; 
not  merely  the  flowers  from  each  node,  but  the 
entire  Ijulbs.  Thus  treated  they  are  grand  features 
in  flower  vases,  far  more  so  than  the  shorter  stems 
of  the  flowers  could  ever  make  them  when  used  in 
the  latter  fashion.  Of  other  Dendrobes,  Mr. 
Prinsep  is  working  up  a  stock  of  D.  Findleyanum, 
a  lovely  variety  for  any  purpose.  D.  crassinode 
is  now  showing  for  flower  most  profusely,  the 
bulbs  of  extra  length.  D.  Wardianura  is  also 
grown,  as  well  as  a  large  mass  of  D.  Paxtoni. 
Several  plants  of  D.  Linavvianum  and  a  splendid 
mass  of  D.  chrysanthum  are  included,  as  well  as 
a  large  specimen  of  D.  densiflorum  in  rude 
health,  and  which  before  many  weeks  will  be  one 
mass  of  flower-spikes. — J.  H. 

Phaius  grandifolius  at  Buxted  Park. — 
This  old  variety  is  an  excellent  one  for  cutting. 
Mr.  Prinseii  grows  a  ([uantity  of  it  for  that  pur- 
pose, the  stumps  of  the  spikes  left  ujion  the  plants 
showing  how  freely  it  has  been  flowering.  This 
Orchid  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  where  a  large 
quantity  of  cut  flowers  is  needed.  A  few  of  its  long 
spikes  when  arranged  together  in  a  large  vase 
have  an  imposing  appearance,  being  at  the  same 
time  so  very  distinct.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  use 
the  first  few  flowers  by  detaching  them  from  the 
spike,  so  as  to  make  the  most  of  every  bud,  the 
latest  of  which  might  not  ojien  if  the  cutting  of 
the  spike  were  done  at  too  early  a  stage. — H.  (i. 

Odontoglossums. — These  are  represented  at 
Buxted  Park  by  0.  Alexandras  in  quantity,  evi- 
dently enjoying  tlie  treatment  they  are  receiving, 
one  sturdy  looking  example  having  a  stout  branch- 
ing spike  nearly  expanded.  Large  numbers  of  0. 
Kossi  majus  are  thri/ing  well  in  the  same  house, 
as  also  are  several  very  tine  plants  of  O.  vexil- 
larium,  which,  by  the  appearance  of  the  growths, 
promise  well  for  a  good  display  in  due  course.  In 
the  same  hou.se  were  several  plants  of  O.  pulchel- 
lum,  a  species  of  great  beauty,  but  one  which  has 
in  a  measure  been  set  aside  in  some  ])laces  since 
those  with  larger  flowers  have  been  imported  in 
such  quantities.  0.  pulchellum  is  quite  a  gem  in 
its  way,  and  now  that  Orchids  are  so  popular  for 
cutting,  it  sliould  again  come  to  the  front,  its 
pearly  white  flowers  being  most  beautiful. — H. 

Calanthes. — These  are  represented  in  larga 
numbers  at  Buxted  Park  chiefly  by  C  Veitchi 
and  C.  Veitchi  superba,  Mr.  Prinsep  favouring 
the  latter,  it  suiting  his  purposes  the  better  of 
the  two.  Those  are  not  grown  under  the  single 
bulb  system,  but  from  eight  to  a  dozen  are  placed 
in  shallow  pots.  That  this  system  is  successful 
is  proved  by  the  vigorous  bulbs  of  last  season, 
upon  which  the  ends  of  the  flower-spikes  still 
testify  as  to  their  strength.  C.  bella  is  also 
grown,  l)eing  much  ai)preciated. — J.  H. 

Dendrobium  formosum  gganteum.  — 
Although  in  .some  instances  this  Orchid  degene- 
rates after  it  has  been  imported  a  few  years,  yet 
if  this  be  the  case  it  has  one  particularly  good 
trait  wlien  first  imported.  Only  recently  I  saw 
at  Mr.  Prewett's  nursery  a  splendid  Ijalch  of 
plants  which  had  just  ripened  off  the  first  growths 
since  they  were  imported.  This  was  a  late  im- 
portation of  last  s|)ring,  almost  bordering  on  the 
summer,  but  the  growths  have  been  all  that  (jne 
could  desire,  whilst  what  is  more  notable  still  is 
that  nearly  every  one  has  produced  few  or  more 
of  its  handsome  and  mu.ssive  flowers.     The  house 


in  which  this  Dendrobe  is  grown  has  a  very  sharp 
pitch  ;  tlius  the  ])lants  which  are  suspended  from 
the  roof  and  not  far  from  the  glass  get  all  the 
light  possible.  Some  3'ears  ago  I  remember  see- 
ing a  similarlj'  fine  lot  of  plants  in  the  same  house. 
This,  I  think,  proves  that  the  description  of  house 
suits  them  exactly.  It  appears  to  be  an  Orchid 
that  delights  in  plenty  of  warmth,  but  it  should 
be  a  buoyant  atmosphere.  As  is  well  known,  it 
alwaj's  thrives  best  when  suspended,  but  why  it 
should  degenerate  in  a  few  years  is  to  me  a 
mystery  that  needs  explanation. — Oroiiis. 

Epidendrum  macrochilum  album.  —  A 
.sy)lendid  plant  of  this  distinct  and  beautiful 
E|iidcndrum  was  coming  into  bloom  recently  in 
the  Burford  Lodge  collection.  It  had  seven 
spikes,  bearing  in  all  thirty-nine  flowers,  which, 
as  will  be  segn  from  the  coloured  jjlate  published 
in  The  G.\rden',  October  22,  18S7  (p.  370),  are  of 
much  interest.  The  jilant  is  grown  in  a  basket 
suspended  near  the  light.  When  in  full  bloom  it 
is  very  attractive,  the  flowers  of  bold  aspect, 
sepals  and  petals  brownish-crimson  in  colour,  the 
lip  white  with  a  crimson  stain  at  the  base. 

Two  iuteresting  Catasetums  in  bloom 
recently  in  the  Burford  Lodge  collection  were  C. 
barbatum  spinosum,  mentioned  in  The  (S.vrden, 
February  17  (p.  139),  and  C.  proboscideum.  They 
are  more  showy  than  the  usual  run  of  Catasetums, 
the  former  bearing  a  spike,  which  comes  from  the 
base  of  the  pseudo-bulb,  o"f  twenty-three  flowers. 
The  latter  is  very  different ;  this  bears  the  flowers 
crowded  together  on  a  comparatively  short  scajje, 
the  individual  blooms  deep  green  barred  with 
purple,  the  lip  spotted  with  purple. 

Cypripedium  concolor.  —  This  charming 
Lady's  Slipper,  Mr.  White,  Orchid  grower  tc  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  succeeds  well  with.  It  is  in  a 
corner  of  the  East  Indian  house,  and  was  recently 
in  flower.  The  small  group  of  Cypripediums 
which  numbers  with  it  this  little  gem,  C.  (Jode- 
froya-,  the  beautiful  C.  niveum,  also  in  bloom,  and 
C.  bellatulum  may  be  accounted  the  most  de- 
lightful in  the  whole  family,  and  there  are  varie- 
ties and  hybrids  which  extend  the  list  consider- 
ably. In  the  flowers  one  gets  away  from  the 
pur])le  and  green  shades  so  conspicuous  in  Cypri- 
pediums as  a  rule,  whilst  the  plants  are  character- 
ised by  a  dwarf  habit.  C.  concolor  was  the  first 
of  this  section  introduced,  having  been  found  by 
the  Rev.  C.  Parish  in  Moulmein  early  in  the 
sixties.  In  its  native  haunts  it  is  found  most 
frequently  in  the  crevices  of  limestone  rocks,  and 
revels  in  the  decayed  substance  which  gathers  to- 
gctlier  in  such  spots.  The  first  plants  were  im- 
ported by  Messrs.  Low  and  Co.,  of  Clapton,  who 
received  it  in  1865,  some  time  after  its  discovery 
by  Mr.  Parish.  Tlie  flowers  of  the  type  are  very 
pretty,  creamy  yellow,  freely  speckled  with  a 
reddish  colour.  There  are  varieties  of  it,  and  the 
chief  ones  are  C.  c.  Regnieri,  found  in  Cambodia 
by  M.  Regnier,  and  introduced  into  France  first 
in  18S5.  The  flowers  are  larger,  deeper  in  colour, 
and  produced  more  freely,  the  prettily  coloured 
leaves,  as  in  the  type,  also  more  ample.  C.  c. 
toncpiinense  and  its  variety  majus  and  C.  c. 
chlorophyllum  are  also  noteworthy. 

Odontoglossum  Cervantesi. — This  species  is 
one  of  the  attractive  gi'oup  of  small-bulbed,  dwarf 
Odontoglots  to  which  0.  Rossi  and  Oersted!  also 
belong.  It  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Mexico, 
and  from  thencewasfirstimported  into  this'country 
in  1S47  by  Messrs.  Loddiges.  It  has  one-leaved, 
com])ressc'd  ])seudo-bulbs  about  one  inch  high,  the 
oblong  jHiinted  leaf  being  4  inches  to  G  inclics 
long.  The  scajaes  carry  from  two  to  four  flowers, 
which  in  pro])ortion  to  the  size  of  the  plant  are 
very  large,  frequently  meas\u-ing  2  inches  in 
diameter.  The  sepals  and  petals,  broad,  slightly 
overlapping,  and  forming  a  full  round  flower, 
are  ])ure  white,  exce|)t  towards  the  base,  which 
is  almost  covered  with  transverse  streaks  of 
chocolate-red.  The  concentric  arrangement  of 
these  bars  of  colour  gives  quite  a  .«triking 
character  to  the  flower  and  renders  it  easily 
distinguishable  from  thatof  any  other  Odontoglot. 
The  lip  is  somewhat  cordate  in  outline,  white,  and 


crisp  at  the  margin.  Like  0.  Rossi,  this  si)ecies 
should  be  grown  C|uite  cool,  and  Ijeing  of  small 
size,  it  is  best  to  grow  it  in  small,  shallow  pans, 
alw.ays  keeping  it  suspended  near  the  glass.  Its 
requirements  as  to  compost  and  moisture  are  the 
same  as  for  the  generality  of  cool  Odontoglossums. 
Odontoglossum  Edwardi.— The  most  strik- 
ing characteristic  of  this  species  is  the  colour  of 
its  flowers,  which,  being  of  a  bright  violet-purple, 
are  different  from  those  of  any  other  Odontoglot. 
They  possess  also  the  attraction  of  a  deliglitful 
violet-like  fragrance.  It  is  a  plant  of  robust 
growtli,  having  smooth,  ovoid  pseudo-bulbs  about 
4  inches  high,  bearing  a  pair  of  strap-.shaped 
leaves.  The  flower  spike  is  erect,  3  feet.to  4  feet 
high,  much  branelied,  and  bears  many  scores  of 
flowers.  These  are  each  about  1  inch  in  diameter,  the 
pur|)le  of  the  sepals,  jjetals  and  lip  being  relieved 
by  a  3'ellow  crest  at  the  base  of  the  latter.  This 
Odontoglossum  «as  named  by  Reichenbach  in 
honour  of  Edward  Klaboch,  who  discovered  it 
about  sixteen  years  ago  in  Southern  Ecuador, 
wliere  it  occurs  further  to  the  south  of  the  equator 
than  any  Odontoglot  in  general  cutivation.  It 
was  shortly  afterwards  introduced  to  England 
and  flowered  towards  the  end  of  1879,  a  first-class 
certificate  having  been  awarded  it  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  December  16  of  that  year 
under  the  name  of  Oncidium  Edwardi.  A  fine 
specimen  bearing  two  large  racemes  was  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Sander  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  same 
society. — B. 

A  charming'  Orchid  in  beauty  now  in  many 
collections  is  Odontoglossum  pulchellum  majus,  a 
robust  variety  of  the  type,  and  when  several 
plants  are  in  bloom  the  flowers  fill  the  house  with 
fragrance.  They  are  twice  as  large  as  those  of  the 
species  and  borne  in  greater  profusion.  The 
plant  is  more  vigorous,  the  flowers  pure  glistening 
white,  the  crest  of  the  lip  lemon-yellow,  embel- 
lished with  a  few  crimson  coloured  dots.  It  blooms 
at  a  time  when  one  requires  plenty  of  cut  flowers 
for  the  house,  and  is  worth  growing  in  quantity 
for  tliis  pur])ose. 

Oncidium  ampliatum  majus. — Many  plants 
of  this  Oncidium  were  in  bloom  recently  with 
Messrs.  Low.  It  is  a  useful  Orchid  and  the  flowers 
last  in  beauty  for  several  weeks.  The  type  W!\s 
introduced  from  the  West  Indies  and  Central 
America  about  the  year  1832,  and  is  worth  growing 
in  <]uantity.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  pro- 
fusion, the  Hi)  clear  yellow,  also  the  petals,  which 
are,  however,  spotted  with  brown. 


DENDROBIUMS  AT  BURFORD  LOD(iE. 

The  collection  of  Dendrobiums  in  the  garden  of 
Sir  Trexor  Lawrence  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world,  and  when  there  a  few  days  ago  we  were 
pleased  to  see  a  large  number  of  sjiecies,  varie- 
ties and  hybrids  in  full  beauty.  The  flowering 
plants  were  arranged  on  one  side  of  the  house 
and  jiresented  a  mass  of  bloom,  many  of  tlio 
hybrids  having  very  delicate  colours.  Many  of 
the  Dendrobiums  are  sweetly  scented,  and  in 
particular  the  popular  D.  aureum  (D.  heterocar- 
pum),  which  has  been  used  for  a  parent  in  several 
instances,  transferring  its  agreeable  perfume  to 
the  offspring.  Several  specimens  of  D.  )}rimulinum 
representing  good  forms  were  in  bloom,  and  few 
species  rival  this  for  delicate  beauty.  This  has 
been  in  English  gardens  many  years,  as  it  was 
introduced  from  Aloulmein  in  1864.  Cood  plants 
in  full  beauty,  with  the  soft-coloured  flowei'S  pro- 
duced freely  on  the  pendulous  pseudo-bulbs,  aro 
effective  in  the  Orchid  liouse  at  this  season. 
Many  very  beautiful  hybrids  wcie  in  flower,  and 
fi'^m  one  cross,  namely,  1).  Findlayanum  and  1). 
Aiuswurthi,  has  resulted  a  splendid  offspring, 
diff'ciiTig  widely  from  each  other  in  the  size  and 
colour  of  tlie  flowers,  some  almost  white,  others 
very  rich  in  colour.  This  ci'oss  is  interesting, 
giving  sucli  n  singularh'  varied,  yet  handsome 
progcTiy.  We  will  allucle  to  a  few  of  the  moro 
striking.  Pallens  has  a  largo  flower,  delicately 
eolnined,  as  suggested  by  tlie  name,  the  sepals 
and  petals  wliite,  tipped  with  rose-puriile,  the  lip 
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white,  j-ellow  in  the  centre.  Luna  is  anotlier 
hybrid  between  the  two  jiarents  named.  Thi.s 
is  one  of  the  mo?t  softly  coloured  of  the  whole 
series,  the  sepals  and  petals  white,  just  tipped 
with  rose-purple,  the  lip  lemon-yellow  at  the  base. 
D.  melanodiscus  is  a  fine  form,  white,  the  sepals 
at  the  points  of  a  rosy  shade,  the  lip  blotched  with 
almost  .a  black  colour,  so  deep  is  the  shadeof  purple, 
surrounded  by  a  zone  of  sulphur.  1).  Aurora 
is  very  distinct,  the  sepals  and  petals  rose-purple, 
the  large  Up  crimson -purple  in  the  centre,  outside 
thi?  a  suffusion  of  yellow,  the  extreme  apex  of  a 
similar  shade  to  the  segments.  A  very  pleasing 
form  is  D.  burfordiense,  of  which  the  flowers  are 
large,  bright  rosy-purple  in  colour,  with  a  deep 
velvety-purijlisli  central  blotch  as  in  D.  Ains- 
worthi.  Of  all  the  hybrid  Dendrobiums,  few  surpass 
in  beauty  D.  Ainsworthi,  which,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, is  a  cross  between  D.  aureum  and  D.  nobile. 
One  specimen  nearly  IJ  feet  through  had  about 
200  flowers  fully  expanded,  and  also  of  note  were 
the  variety  named  roseuni  and  U.  splendidissi- 
mum,  which  resulted  from  the  same  cross  as  D. 
Ainsworthi.  Of  D.  splendidissimum  there  were 
several  forms,  one  named  grandiflorum  having 
remarkably  large  flowers,  the  lip  measuring  fully 
an  inch  across,  and  together  with  the  segments 
of  fine  colouring. 

Notwithstanding  the  acquisition  of  many 
hybrids  and  varieties,  the  old  D.  nobile  is  diffi- 
cult to  eclipse  in  beauty,  and  several  plants  were 
a  mass  of  bloom  in  this  collection,  the  flowers  in 
indivitlual  specimens  varying  in  size  and  shade  of 
colour,  but  even  the  poorest  forms  are  pleasing. 
We  much  prefer  the  type  to  such  varieties  as  D.  n. 
Cooksoni,  or  Cooksonianum  as  it  is  also  called, 
characterised  by  having  the  two  petals  blotched 
at  the  base  similarly  to  the  liji.  1).  n.  ToUiaiium 
is  certainly  more  curious  than  beautiful,  the 
flowers  appearing  upside  down,  and  rich  colour 
does  not  atone  for  conspicuous  want  of  grace.  A 
superb  variety  of  D.  nobile  is  elegans.  It  is  a 
rival  to  the  richly  coloured  nobilius,  which  is 
making  a  ga}'  show.  Elegans  has  a  flower  which, 
if  not  so  rich  in  shade  as  nobilius,  is  of  remark- 
able substance,  cpiite  fleshy,  the  sepals  light 
purplish-rose,  the  petals  very  broad,  quite  an  inch 
across,  and  of  a  similar  shade,  whilst  the  lip  is 
deep  velvety-purple,  almost  black  in  the  centre, 
surrounded  by  a  zone  of  bright  crimson,  the  apex 
brilliant  rose.  It  is  free,  and  in  every  way  a 
splendid  form.  Another  gem  is  U.  aureum  album. 
The  type  lias  (juite  amber-coloured  flowers.  In 
the  variet}'  the  amber  gives  place  to  creamy- 
white  and  the  flower  is  not  so  stronglj'  scented. 
The  t3'pe  is  one  of  the  most  precious  Orchids  for 
its  fragrance.  D.  xanthocentrum  is  a  charming 
hybrid  got  by  crossing  I).  Wardianum  and  1). 
Findlaj-anum,  the  flower  finely  coloured,  and  the 
lip  with  a  deep  orange  blotch.  D.  The  Pearl  is  a 
beautiful  form  ;  so  also  is  D.  chrysodiscus,  the 
sepals  an<.l  jjetals  delicate  purplish-rose,  the  lip 
broad,  white  tipped  with  the  same  shade,  but  at 
the  base  occurs  an  intense  velvety-maroon  blotch, 
surrounded  by  a  zone  of  richest  orange.  We  do 
not  know  another  Dendrobe  so  conspicuously 
marked  ;  the  contrast  of  the  two  shades  is  intense. 
The  above  are  some  of  the  finest  things  in  the 
way  of  Dendrobiums  at  present  in  bloom  in  tliis 
collection,  and  at  this  season  of  the  year  no  family 
is  more  delightful, 


Dendrobium  Jamesianum. — How  well  this 
grows  in  a  cool  house  is  abundantly  manifest  in 
one  of  the  Orchid  houses  of  Mr.  Fred.  Hardy  at 
his  residence  near  Timperley.  There  are  quite  a 
dozen  good  plants  covered  with  buds  half-way 
down  the  stem.  The  cooler,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, this  species  is  grown  the  thicker  the  pro- 
tuberances, which  in  time  get  developed  into 
bunches  of  flowers.  All  growers  know  what  a 
beautiful  species  this  is,  the  flowers  much  better 
in  form  than  those  of  formosum,  onlj'  not  ijuite  so 
la"ge.  The  blooms  have  the  merit,  too,  of  standing 
long,  good  flowers  lasting  (juite  six  weeks.  The 
temperature  in  which  the  |)lants  are  kept  is  about 
the  same  as  for  Lycaste  Skinneri.    I  have  seen  none 


so  good  since  those  I  saw  at  Trentham  under  the 
late  Mr.  Stevens'  care  some  fifteen  years  ago.  He, 
too,  carried  out  the  same  treatment  as  that  referred 
to  al)ove.  It  happens  to  be  the  only  one  of 
the  nigro-hirsute  section  that  thrives  to  per- 
fection in  a  coldish  climate,  hence  the  way  in 
which  many  growers  are  disappointed  in  its  cul- 
ture. Like  all  Dendrobes,  it  will  not  stand  an 
extended  root-run. — A. 

Lycaste  Skinneri  alba. — This  plant  is  par- 
ticularly well  grown  at  Mr.  Robinson's,  Hawthorn- 
den,  Didsbury.  It  is  not  a  question  of  one  or  two, 
but  of  at  least  half  a  dozen  successful  years  of 
culture.  It  appears,  judging  by  those  of  the  same 
familv  around  it,  to  be  of  freer  growth,  as  it  cer- 
tainly is  much  freer-flowering.  The  crowds  of 
scapes  coming  from  one  pseudo-bulb  attest  its 
superiority  in  that  way.  It  is  grown  here  in  the 
corner  of  an  intermediate  house,  with  the  tempe- 
rature sometimes  falling  to  4.5^  and  nothing  could 
be  healthier  and  stronger  in  its  way.  The  flowers 
are  very  captivating,  as  all  white  flowers  are,  and 
spring  up  in  unequal  lengths  of  peduncles,  but 
when  eased  out  from  the  naturally  crowded  -to- 
gether habit  which  they  assume,  they  form  a 
charming  feature  in  an  Orchid  house  in  the  dullest 
months  of  the  year. — A. 

Cattleya  Trianse.  —  S.  Kerslake  asks  my 
o[:iinion  of  a  flower  of  this  plant  which  he  sends. 
It  is  a  very  pleasing  light  form.  The  lip  is  broad, 
fringed  at  the  margin,  the  front  marked  with  a 
blotch  of  deep  magenta,  a  lovely  peach  sliade  per- 
vading the  whole  oif  the  tube,  with  a  faint  tinge 
of  yellow  in  the  throat.  It  is  a  charming  form  of 
this  plant  and  one  that  I  had  not  seen  before. — G. 

Orchids  from  Edinburgh. — I  have  received 
from  Mr.  H.  J.  Hunter  two  flowers  of  Odonto- 
glossum.  One  is  O.  mulus,  a  variety  of  luteo- 
])urpureum  and  ii  very  good  form.  The  other, 
which  "  H.  J.  H."  saj's  was  imported  for  O.  Pes- 
catorei,  represents  about  the  worst  form  of  0. 
triumphans  that  1  have  ever  seen,  being  small  in 
size  and  wretchedly  dull  in  colour. — G. 

Orchids  from    Harrow    Weald    House. — 

From  Mr.  W.  Raple\',  gardener  to  Mr.  H.  Grin- 
ling,  come  some  flowers  which  show  the  Orchids 
are  nuiking  a  grand  display  just  now.  Amongst 
them  is  a  fine  spike  of  the  beautiful  Civlogyne 
cristata.  Then  there  are  two  flowers  of  Dendro- 
bium Wardianum.  but  of  very  distinct  varieties. 
I  consider  the  bright  form  the  better.  There 
are  also  some  good  forms  of  recently  imported  D. 
nobile,  Lycaste  cruenta,  La-'lia  harpophylla,  and 
some  others. — W. 

Flowers  from  Gainsborough. — From  Mr. 
Burton,  of  Highfield,  come  a  fcM'  Orchids  which 
deserve  a  note.  Amongst  them  are  some  flowers 
of  a  good  form  of  Phalcvnopsis  Schilleriana,  also 
tn-o  varieties  of  Cattlej'a  Percivaliana.  There, 
however,  was  an  apparent  want  of  size,  as 
if  they  had  been  taken  from  plants  recently  im- 
ported, and  I  should  like  to  see  them  again.  A 
flower  of  the  new  Cypripedium  Burtoni,  a  supposed 
cross  between  C.  Lowi  and  C.  Hookera;,  having 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  tlie  Veitchian  hybrid 
C.  macropterum,  with  deflexed  petals  about  3 
inches  long,  the  apical  half  rich  deep  red  spotted 
at  the  base  with  blackish  purple,  the  dorsal  sepal 
white  streaked  with  light  red,  was  akso  sent.  It  is  a 
beautiful  and  distinct  hybrid. — W.  H.  G. 

Odontoglossum  Halli. — "J.  J.' sends  me  a 

series  of  flo«  ers  to  show  how  this  species  varies  in 
colour.  In  No.  1,  the  best  of  tlie  lot,  the  sepals 
and  petals  have  a  ground  of  bright  yellow  with 
transverse  blotches  of  rich  dark  brown,  the  lip 
white,  with  a  large  red  blotch  on  the  disc.  In 
Xo.  2  the  flowers,  larger  than  in  No.  1,  measure 
nearly  4  inches  across,  the  sepals  and  petals 
having  a  primrose-j'ellow  grountl  blotched  with 
chocolate  ;  lip  white,  marked  in  a  similar  maimer. 
No.  3  has  a  ground  colour  of  golden  yellow,  which 
becomes  obliterated,  saving  at  the  margin  and  the 
tips,  by  large  and  continuous  blotches  of  redilish 
brown,"  the  large  fiddle-shaped  lip  being  white, 
much  spotted  with  reddish  Ijrown.  They  are  all 
fine  forms.     Mr.  Osborne,  who  used  to  have  charge 


of  the  Orchids  at  Wilton  House,  told  me  that  ho 
grew  O.  Halli  and  its  forms  at  the  coolest  end  of 
the  house,  and  that  they  w-ould  stand  a  lower  tem- 
perature than  0.  crispum.  The  plant  is  found  at 
an  elevation  of  8000  feet  in  the  mountains  of 
Ecuador.  It  has  now  been  established  about 
twenty  years  in  our  collections. — W.  H.  G. 

Cypripedium  Calypso  (Oakwood  var. )(//.  J. 
Huufer). — Tliis  is  a  very  pretty  and  showy  form, 
obtained  between  C.  Spicerianum  and  C.  Boxalli, 
and,  like  C.  Lathamianuni,  to  which  it  is  nearly 
allied,  it  partakes  of  the  beauties  of  both  parents. 
The  dorsal  sepal  has  the  broad  dark  central  stripe 
and  a  broad  pure  white  margin,  the  petals  broad, 
boldly  striped  down  the  centre,  the  upper  half 
sutlused  with  bronzy  brown,  veined  w  ith  a  dark 
hue,  the  upper  edge  undulated  as  in  C.  Spiceri- 
anum, the  lo«er  half  a  pale  lemon-yellow,  with 
the  varnished  ajjpearance  of  all  the  hybrids  of  the 
villosum  section. — W.  H.  G. 

OdontogloEsum  Alexandras  Bickleyense. 
— ".J.  F.  B."  .sends  me  a  flower  of  a  magnificent 
variety  of  this  plant,  which  comes  near  to  the 
form  which  was  named  as  above  by  Mr.  PoUett. 
The  flower  now  before  me  measures  upwards  of  4 
Indies  across,  the  petals  broad,  prettily  frilled  and 
toothed,  the  sepals  white,  boldly  blotched  with 
chestnut-brown  ;  the  large  lip  heavily  blotched 
with  a  few  small  spots  near  the  fringed  margin.  It 
is  a  superb  form. — W. 


SHOR  T  XO  TES.  —ORCHIDS. 


Ansellia  afrioana  lutea  ia  a  very  distinct 
variety  of  this  tine  robust  species.  It  is  not  so  free 
iu  growth  as  the  type,  the  flowers  yellow  marked 
with  light  brown  spots. 

Dendrobium  Wardianum  album  (T.  East, 
wood). — Th's  is  the  name  of  the  flower  you  send.  It 
differs  from  the  variety  caiididum  iu  having  the  two 
black-eye-like  spots  as  in  the  species. — W. 

Vanda  Amesiana  is  being  taken  in  hand  in  some 
cases  for  the  supply  of  cut  flower.'.  For  this  purpose 
its  erect  spikes  of  pale-coloured  blooms  should  prove 
useful,  all  the  more  so  through  its  beiug  a  winter- 
blooming  plant.  Wherever  Vanda  Kimballiaua  is 
appreciated  in  the  autumn,  V.  Amesiana  would  prove 
au  acquisition  as  a  succession  to  it. 

Vanda  teres. — A  large  stock  of  this  beautiful 
species  is  being  worlced  up  by  Mr.  Prinsep,  the  plants 
bidding  fair  to  give  a  good  return.  Of  the  value  of  its 
flowers  for  cutting  there  cannot  be  any  doubt ;  it  ia 
one  of  the  finest  of  all  Orchids  for  choice  arrange- 
ments. It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  this,  one  of 
the  smallest  growing  varieties  in  cultivation,  should 
produce  such  large  flowers.  These  not  boing  borne  iu 
trusses  of  more  than  live  or  sis  as  a  rule  is  an  advan- 
tage ;  so  also  is  the  length  of  spike  below  the  flowers. 


Chrysanthemums. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM    CLASSES    IN 

SCHEDULES. 

The  committee  of  the  N.C.S.  deserve  commenda- 
tion for  notifying  to  the  public  through  the  press 
at  this  early  date  the  additions  tliat  are  proposed 
to  be  inserted  in  the  schedule  for  next  season's 
shows.  Those  societies  that  have  followed  the 
beaten  track  so  long  without  any  change  in  the 
constitution  of  their  classes  would  do  well  to  en- 
deavour to  insert  something  new  in  the  shape  of 
a  class  or  classes  quite  distinct  from  any  in  pre- 
vious schedules.  Those  who  are  not  exhibitors 
would  prefer  to  add  something  new  to  the  mono- 
tonous way  year  after  year  of  exhibiting  Chrysan- 
themums not  only  in  a  cut  state,  but  as  (ilants 
also.  For  the  last  few  j-ears  there  has  been  a 
great  outcry  at  the  ivant  of  variety  in  the  methods 
adopted  by  the  leading  societies  of  staging  cut 
blooms,  and  in  not  providing  any  other  style  foi' 
those  who  object  to  the  stereotyped  green"  boxes 
in  which  the  flowers  are  formally  arranged.  It  is 
dithcult  iruleed  to  suggest  a  new  way  of  showinj^ 
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fully-developed  blooms  of  the  incurved  section 
without  the  present  accompaniment  of  cups  and 
tubes,  for  the  reason  that  the  petals  cannot  of 
themselves  without  supjiort  form  tlie  ball-IiUe 
shape  so  much  admired.  Therefore  the  only  way 
out  of  the  difficulty  that  I  can  suggest  to  those 
who  object  to  this  form  of  staging  is  to  ignore 
these  kinds,  and  to  be  content  with  other  sections 
that  can  be  dealt  with  differently.  The  plan  of 
showing,  say,  tweh'e  or  more  Japanese  blooms  on 
one  stand  with  12  inches  or  15  inches  of  stem  and 
foliage  attached  has  been  tried,  but  I  fear  the 
results  were  not  at  all  satisfactory.  Such  a  method 
must  of  necessity  be  formal,  the  receptacle  for 
staging  the  blooms  necessitating  this.  What  is 
required  is  some  method  of  displayins  the  blooms 
so  tliat  it  can  truly  be  said  they  liave  a  decorative 
effect.  A  very  good  change  could  be  made  if 
prizes  were  offered  for,  say,  twelve  blooms  (Japan- 
ese), to  be  arranged  in  a  basket  or  vase  along 
with  suitable  hardy  foliage.  This  would  admit 
of  the  shoots  of  such  .shrubs  as  Berberis  Aqui- 
folium,  Cryptomeria  japonica,  various  sorts  of 
Spira;as,  and  such  like  plants  with  tinted  leaves, 
all  of  which  are  fitting  accompaniments  to  Chry- 
santhemums, being  used.  A  class  for  fcwonty-foiir 
blooms,  or  even  thirty-six,  could  also  be  made, 
confining  certain  exhibitors  to  the  larger  class, 
reserving  the  smaller  one  for  other  cultiva- 
tors. Classes  of  this  kind  would  afford  ample 
opportunity  for  displaying  the  blooms  in  an 
artistic  as  well  as  a  useful  manner.  Such  an 
arrangement  would  find  many  admirers,  and  help 
to  break  the  present  monotonous  methoil  of  ar- 
ranging the  blooms.  Quality  of  bloom  woukl 
still  count  in  favour  of  the  exhibitor,  as  at  \n-e- 
sent.  Exhibitors  would  quickly  learn  that  such 
an  exhibit  required  blooms  with  a  length  of  stem 
different  from  that  required  for  the  present  method. 
The  foliage  of  each  could  be  brouglit  into  eH'ect 
also  ;  neither  cups  nor  tubes  would  be  necessary. 
It  is  useless  to  offer  prizes  for  blooms  to  be  staged 
without  being  dressed  with  the  idea  of  seeing  them 
just  as  they  grow.  I  do  not  know  who  is  to  ad- 
judicate upon  whether  they  have  Ijcen  dressed  or 
not ;  as  far  as  I  know,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
determine  this.  A  cultivator  who  is  accustomed 
to  produce  incurved  Ijlooms  could  jjrepare  them 
as  they  were  developing  on  the  plants  without  in 
the  least  betraying  the  fact  tliat  tliey  were 
dressed.  I  name  these  facts  to  sliow  how  useless 
it  is  to  make  a  class  of  the  kind  indicated. 

Apart  from  exhibiting  the  Japanese  varieties  in 
baskets,  a  very  pretty  effect  miglit  be  produced  by 
cutting  the  blooms  with  long  stems,  retaining  the 
foliage  and  setting  them  up  in  the  Munstead 
glasses  such  as  are  used  for  Daffodils.  These 
glasses  contain  abundance  of  water,  are  broad  at 
the  base,  thus  standing  firmly  on  a  talkie,  are  not 
obtrusive,  and  being  made  of  clear  glass  are  better 
suited  for  any  coloured  flower  than  those  of  various 
colours,  or  the  brown-coloured  bottles  used  by 
some  persons.  Ample  space  shoidd  be  allowed  so 
that  each  bloom  should  stand  clear  of  its  neigh- 
bour, thus  showing  its  full  beauty.  The  sjmce 
between  could  be  filled  up  with  small  Palms, 
Ferns,  or  other  suitable  and  dwarf  fine-foliaged 
plants.  A  few  Fern  fronds  would  act  as  a  foil, 
especially  where  the  Chrysanthemum  foliage  could 
not  be  employed.  The  number  of  blooms  can  be 
arranged  by  the  committee  to  constitute  the  class 
or  classes  according  to  the  means  of  exhibitors  or 
the  space  at  command  in  the  show.  Classes 
could  be  made  also  for  single-flowered,  Anemone 
pomi)on  and  the  ordinary  pompons,  as  well  as  for 
the  large-llowered  sorts,  showing  long  sprays  or 
stems  with  as  many  blooms  upon  each  as  possible. 
If  every  society  were  to  adopt  one  or  more  of 
these  suggestions,  and,  instead  of  following  the 
present  mode  of  arranging  the  exhibits,  were  to 
lireak  up  the  long  monotonous  lines  now  so  com- 
mon by  the  insertion  of,  say,  one  of  these  classes, 
the  effect  would  be  enhanced,  the  ])ublic  more 
generally  pleased  and  no  one  inconvenienced  Ijy 
the  change;.  There  would  not  \)c  the  same  oppor- 
tunity then  for  com]jlaint  that  there  is  now. 
Where  sufficient  funds  arc  available,  an  attractive 
cUss  can  be  made  for  so  much  table  space  to  bo 


occupied,  say  12  feet  long  and  3  feet  wide, 
by  Chrysanthemums  in  a  cut  state,  showing 
the  value  of  the  flower  during  autumn  for 
iKUHjuets,  baskets,  fireplace  screens,  hall  vases, 
shoulder  sprays  and  any  other  useful  form  of 
decoration  that  suggests  itself  to  the  exhibitor. 
Such  a  class  is  very  instructive  and  pleasing  to 
visitors  who  require  something  more  than  the 
stereotyped  rows  of  blooms  upon  the  same  tables 
year  after  year. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  against  those  plants  with 
l)erhaps  300  blooms  upon  each.  They  are  un- 
doubtedly triumphs  of  cultural  skill  and  training. 
\\'liat  I  want  to  see  is  more  variety  imported  into 
the  plant  classes.  I  note  with  pleasure  that  the 
N.C.S.  is  having  a  class  this  year  for  single- 
llowered  varieties  in  pots.  If  pompons  and  the 
ordinary  large-flowered  sorts  grown  in  bush  form 
could  be  included  in  the  schedule,  so   much  the 


fine-foliaged  plants  without  requiring  the  aid  of 
so  many  plants  as  is  the  custom  at  present. 
Even  ett'ective  groujis  of  Chrysanthemums  alone 
can  be  luid,  with  some  regard  to  taste  of  arrange- 
ment, so  that  individuality  can  be  discerned 
throughout  a  whole  group.  At  a  provincial 
show  last  November  the  schedule  contained  a 
class  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  effective 
arrangement  to  be  the  leading  feature.  The 
])rizes  were  awarded  in  eonformit_y  with  the  in- 
structions contained  in  the  schedule.  The  awards 
did  not  give  satisfaction  to  some  of  the  exhibitors, 
because  other  groups  contained  blooms  superior 
in  quality  to  those  in  the  first  prize  collection. 
At  Birmingham  some  of  the  best  groups  are 
annually  to  be  seen  ;  not  only  do  they  contain 
high-class  blooms,  but  they  are  never  crowded 
like  some,  and,  moieover,  a  pleasing  balance  is 
effected   by   the  introduction    and    judicious  use 


Lygodium  scandens  at  Warley  Place.     From  a  pltotograiih  htj  ili^s  IVilhnot. 

(Sec  p.  107.) 


better.  The  fimbriated  section  is  especially 
.adajited  to  this  form  of  culture,  and  the  serrated 
blooms  vvould  add  considerably  to  the  interest  of 
an  exhibition.  Classes  miglit  be  made  for  iilnufs 
in  6-inch  ]>ots,  and  confined  to  a  certain  height, 
say  2  feet  (i  inches.  Whether  the  plants  should  be 
confined  to  one  or  more  stems  I  -would  leave  to 
the  o[)tion  of  the  exhibitors.  Such  plants  are 
useful  from  a  decorative  point  of  view.  Such  a 
class  would  bring  out  deserving  varieties  for  this 
purpose.     The  present  style  of 

(IkoUPINCI    CllUVK.\NT(IEMrMS 

— I  mean  that  of  filling  a  certain  space  as 
full  as  po.ssible,  with  the  idea  of  gaining  a  solid 
bank  of  blo(mi.s — is  fin<ling  less  favour  than  ever 
with  those  not  actually  int<'i'ested  in  the  exhiliits. 
It  is  ])ossible  to  have  a  grou])  of  Clirys.-inthcnnnns 
alone  or  in   combination   with  other  llowcrs,   and 


of  fine-foliaged  plants,  including  Palms.  Groups 
of  single-flowered  \'arieties  associated  with  I'alms 
and  Ferns  make  not  only  a  )ileasing  change,  but 
add  considerably  to  the  variety  of  the  exhibition. 
At  liirmingham  and  Lincoln  the  variety  Mary 
Anderson  was  laigely  an<l  ellectively  employed. 
I  do  not,  however,  advocate  their  being  arranged 
along  with  the  large-flowered  varieties  ;  a  better 
effect,  I  think,  is  obtained  when  placed  along 
with  fine-foliaged  plants  only.  The  common  plan 
of  arranging  the  groups  in  a  semi-circle  annuid 
the  room  may  be  a  convenient  one  and  a  good 
economi.scr  of  spare  (and  this  is  absolutely  neces- 
siuy  in  some  shows),  b\it  it  is  not  the  best  for 
nuikiug  an  im|iosing  disjilay.  Where  space  admits 
groups  arranged  down  the  centre  of  the  building 
in  a  square  of  say  12  feet  are  far  more  effective, 
and  provide  .scope  for  originality  of  arrangement. 
The  intiodu<'liuii  of  tall    I'alms   into  such  groups 
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is  an  advantage  in  every  way,  but  in  the  ordinary 
semi-circular  group  space  does  not  admit  of  sucli 
an  arrangement.  E.  Molyneux. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  MME.  C.  DESGRANGE. 

Last  year  I  tried  spring-struck  plants  in  the  case 
of  the  above  useful  early  kind,  and  with  excellent 
results.  I  had  found,  not  only  tliat  this  is  one  of 
the  most  tender  of  Chrysanthemums  during  the 
•winter-time,  but  that  autumn-rooted  cuttings 
have  a  tendency  to  go  blind  at  the  jjoint.s,  and  in 
other  ways  refuse  to  grow  kintUy.  Those  con- 
templating the  culture  of  this  plant,  so  much  in 
demand  for  the  decoration  of  churches  at  harvest- 
time,  and  through  the  snowy  whiteness  of  the 
blooms  so  well  adajited  for  wreaths,  will  do  well  to 
make  a  start  now.  Soft,  short  shoots  ought  to 
te  plentiful,  and  they  root  in  about  ten  daj-s  if 
placed  in  a  gentle  heat.  Fill  a  shallow  box  or 
boxes  with  a  light  compost,  leaf-mould,  sand,  and 
a  little  cocoa  fibre,  and  dibble  the  cuttings  in 
thickly.  Keep  them  sprinkled  overhead  daily, 
and  they  should  send  out  new  roots  without  the 
leaves  showing  signs  of  flagging.  The  moment 
rooting  has  taken  place,  pot  them  singly  into 
3-inch  pots,  and  keep  the  plants  in  a  warm 
house,  with  plenty  of  moisture  about  them,  for 
another  week  or  so.  Then  stmd  them  on  a 
shelf  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  where  air  ra."iy  be 
gradually  given  to  harden  the  leaves  and  stems, 
preparatory  to  placing  them  with  the  general 
collection  in  the  cool  frames.  The  plants  will  by 
this  time  be  sturfly,  and  towards  the  end  of  March 
ought  to  be  ready  for  repotting  into  .5-inch  pots. 
Use  a  soil  with  loam  in  it  this  time,  but  of  a  less 
hea\-y  nature  than  for  the  bulk  of  varieties.  Mme. 
Desgrange  being  a  very  fine-rooted  sort,  the 
drainage  must  be  ample,  and  the  potting  done 
only  moderately  firm.  Give  water  at  the  roots 
sparingly,  too,  until  the  plants  get  well  established 
and  the  roots  plentiful.  It  will  not  be  safe  to  put 
them  out  of  doors  entirely  before  the  middle 
of  May.  But  air  and  sun  must  reach  them 
as  much  as  possible,  shelter  only  being  required 
to  keep  away  frost  and  cutting  cold  winds.  The 
variety  under  notice  is  of  such  a  dwarf  nature  that 
little,  if  any,  staking  is  needed.  For  safety  from 
rough  weather  it  may,  however,  be  well  to  put 
oiie  stout  stick  to  eacli  plant.  The  final  potting 
will  require  attention  at  the  end  of  May.  Pre- 
pare a  nice  open  compost  of  two-thirds  loam  with 
a  good  su]5ply  of  fibre,  the  rest  leaf-mould  and 
coarse  sand.  The  jjots,  which  should  not  be  larger 
than  8-inch,  must  be  well  drained.  Do  not  use 
bones  either  as  drainage  or  in  the  soil,  Mme. 
Desgrange  being  a  variety  that  does  not 
succeed  when  these  are  used.  Ram  the  compost  in 
the  pots  rather  firmly  this  time,  and  stand  the 
plants  in  an  open  part  of  the  garden.  In  single 
lines  along  kitchen  garden  paths  is  generally  con- 
venient. The  form  of  growth  ought  now  to  be 
decided  upon.  No  bettor  Chrysanthemum  can  be 
found  to  grow  in  a  bush  form  unstopped,  it 
assumes  such  a  perfect  habit,  and  the  heads  of 
flower  come  regular.  To  give  large  specimen 
blooms  this  variety  is  in  request,  the  (lowers  being 
so  pure  and  very  handsome.  For  this  purpose  the 
plants  must  be  topped.  Grown  in  the  ordinary 
style  for  large  flowers,  there  is  such  a  short  time 
between  the  natural  break  of  the  plant  and  the 
appearance  of  the  buds  that  the  latter,  in  the  case 
of  this  early-blooming  sort,  have  too  short  a  period 
for  the  development  of  extra-sized  floweis  even 
if  the  plants  are  severely  disbudded.  Each  plant 
should  be  pruned  of  about  6  inches  of  its  growth 
soon  after  the  final  potting  about  the  second 
week  in  June.  Strong  new  shoots  will  result 
from  this,  and  whatever  number  be  selected 
(three  or  four  being  the  usual  number),  it  will 
be  found  that  these  grow  a  foot  or  more  in 
length  before  showing  signs  of  flower  -  buds. 
Thus  a  good  stout  shoot  for  each  bloom  and 
ample  time  are  obtained  for  the  production  of 
large  flowers.  Very  little  in  the  way  of  stimulants 
may  be  given  to  Mme.  Desgrange.  Guano  water 
in  a  weak  state  twice  a  week,  or  much  diluted 


manure  water  from  the  farmyard  occasionally  is 
ample.  When  coming  into  flower,  do  not  allow 
the  jilants  to  stand  out  in  the  open.  An  airy 
greenhouse  which  can  be  shaded  is  a  suitable 
spot  for  the  flowers  to  open  in. 

Although  outdoors  the  blooms  of  this  variety 
do  not  come  pure  white,  it  is  a  most  useful  border 
jilant.  Treat  it  liberally  in  the  way  of  well-pre- 
pared ground  moderately  rich  in  manure,  and 
handsome  masses  of  bloom,  where  one  may  cut 
and  come  again,  will  result.  It  is  also  adapted 
for  potting  up — that  is,  the  plants  may  be  grown 
all  the  summer  in  the  open  ground  to  save 
the  labour  of  watering,  and  be  placed  into  pots 
when  coming  into  bloom.  The  flowers  will  be 
of  useful  size,  and  developed  under  glass  will  come 
clean  and  pure  white.  Several  capital  sports  have 
sprung  from  Mme.  C.  Desgrange  ;  they  are  Mrs. 
Burrell,  a  soft  shade  of  primrose  ;  G.  Wermig,  a 
few  shades  deeper  ;  and  Mrs.  Hawkins,  a  deeper 
yellow  still.  I  have  found  the  last  not  quite  so 
strong  in  constitution  as  the  rest.  Amy  Russell 
is  a  light  pink  sport,  but,  curiously,  the  florets  of 
this  kind  are  not  so  gracefully  placed  as  are  those 
of  the  others.  H.  L. 


Seasonable    notes    on     Chrysanthemum 

culture.  —  Where  the  cuttings  were  inserted 
singly  in  small  pots  in  December,  and  placed 
under  hand-lights  in  a  cool  house  on  a  bed  of 
ashes  for  the  pur]jose  of  maintaining  the  soil  in  a 
moist  state  without  having  recourse  to  continual 
waterings,  and  also  to  exclude  the  air,  they  will 
now  be  nicely  rooted.  No  matter  for  what  pur- 
pose they  are  required,  a  sturdy  growth  is  abso- 
lutely essential,  and  this  can  only  be  attained  by 
arr.anging  the  plants  as  near  to  the  glass  as  pos- 
sible. Directly  the  plants  will  bear  full  exposure 
to  the  air  without  flagging,  they  should  be  stood 
on  a  shelf  close  to  the  glass.  To  grow  Chrysan- 
themums really  well  the  plants  .should  have  no 
cheek  whatever  from  the  time  the  cuttings  are 
inserted  until  the  blooms  are  developed.  Some 
varieties  take  longer  to  root  than  others.  Those 
that  root  quickly  should  occujiy  a  position  where 
they  can  have  more  air  admitted  to  them.  If 
the  house  is  not  fitted  with  a  permanent  shelf,  a 
temporary  one  can  easilj'  be  put  up.  One  9  inches 
v^ide  is  suitable.  A  groove  should  be  made  in  each 
side  about  1  inch  from  the  edge,  so  that  the  water 
can  run  to  one  end  and  not  fall  upon  any  plants 
underneath.  The  purpose  for  «hioh  the  jilants 
are  cultivated  must  shortly  be  determined.  If 
for  large  blooms,  allow  them  to  grow  uninter- 
ruptedly with  one  stem  imtil  the  first  natural 
break  is  made  in  March,  April  or  May,  according 
to  the  variety.  With  very  few  exceptions  this 
method  of  training  the  ]ilants  gives  much  the 
best  results.  In  the  case  of  specimen  jilants,  the 
to|)  of  each  cutting  should  be  pinched  out  at  a 
height  of  4  inches,  thus  inducing  side  branches 
to  form,  and  laying  the  foundation  of  the  future 
specimen  as  near  to  the  base  as  possible.  Great 
care  is  neces.sary  to  prevent  the  tender  leaves 
being  crippled  by  the  attacks  of  green-fly  in  the 
early  stages  of  growth.  Dusting  the  parts 
affected  with  tobacco  powder  is  the  best  remedy. 
— E.  Molyneux. 

Late  Chrysanthemums. — As  the  variety 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Clark  has  not  to  my  know- 
ledge yet  found  ,a  chamjiion,  I  should  like 
to  draw  the  attention  of  all  who  have  to 
supply  late  flowers  to  its  superior  merits. 
It  has  a  grand  constitution,  is  a  sure  flowerer, 
and  keeps  its  foliage  as  well  as  any  other  that  I 
know  of.  By  cutting  down  the  plants  about  the 
third  week  in  May  or  stopping  a  week  or  ten  days 
later,  it  may  be  had  in  bloom  from  the  begin- 
ning of  December  till  the  end  of  .Tanuary,  when 
the  rich  dark  purple  flowers  will  be  found  very 
.acceptable,  especially  where  these  are  used  for 
table  decoration,  .as  the  colour  is  very  pleasing 
under  artificial  light. — Item. 

Virginale,    Mrs.     C.    Caiey,     (Joldfinder, 

Lady  Lawrence,  Mrs.  Cannell,  and  such  like 
have  to  be  disbudded  now-a-days  in  order  to 
have  the  blooms  of  a  size  that  will  attract  atten- 


tion. Especially  is  this  the  case  with  any  grown 
for  the  market.  As  it  happens,  it  is  only  by  dis- 
budding that  the  first  three  named  can  be  made 
to  give  perfect  blooms.  Personally  I  prefer 
sprays,  or  branches  not  disbudded  in  any  way,  of 
most  Chrysanthemums,  but  gardeners  have  to 
study  the  fashion  if  they  are  anxious  to  please 
their  employers. — W.  I. 


NEW  FRENCH  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

As  stated  in  the  article  on  the  above  subject  (p. 
55),  there  were  very  few  varieties  of  French  origin 
in  cultivation  here  before  ISSO,  and  scarcely 
any  of  our  nurserymen  kept  them  in  stock. 
Messrs.  Dixon,  of  Hackney,  and  Mr.  W.  Bull, 
of  Chelsea,  had  at  that  time  good  collections 
of  these  newer  varieties,  and  some  of  them 
were  for  a  season  or  two  in  the  catalogue  of  this 
last-mentioned  firm  before  they  were  generally 
known.  Thus  some  of  the  varieties  enumerated 
as  being  introduced  from  France  in  the  spring  of 
1880  or  the  autumn  of  the  previous  year  were 
really  in  this  country  before  then.  Bertier  Ren- 
datler  and  Arlequin  occur  in  the  catalogue  for 
1877,  Beaute  Parfait  in  that  of  1875,  with  Bouquet 
Fait  and  Hiver  Fleuri  in  that  of  1878.  In  1878 
a  large  number  was  sent  to  this  country  by 
the  French  raisers,  as  a  perusal  of  the  above-men- 
tioned catalogue  shows  that  besides  these  two  just 
named  there  were  Espei-ance,  Gloire  de  St.  Martin, 
LaFrisure,  I'Ami  du  Ceeur,  Mme.  Bertier  Rendat- 
ler,  M.  Di^laux,  M.  Lemoine,  Pcre  Delaux,  Reine 
des  Beautes,  Rosa  Bonheur,  Rose  Supreme,  and 
Tendresse  of  the  Jajjanese  varieties,  with  Bolide, 
Garrelou,  Lustre,  M.  Hoste,  Violet  Unique,  and 
Souvenir  de  M.  Rampont  among  the  pompons. 
The  last-named  variety  turned  out  to  be  very  use- 
ful for  its  summer-flowering  qualities,  and  it  is 
still  grown  to  a  certain  extent.  There  were  but 
few  additions  in  1879,  the  principal  being  Mme. 
Boucharlat  aimS,  M.  Chpte,  and  Triomphe  de  la 
rue  du  Chatelet,  Japanese  ;  with  Mme.  Chate  and 
M.  Elie,  Chinese.  After  that  the  cultivation  of 
Chrysanthemums  rapidly  increased,  and  a  better 
record  of  the  newer  forms  was  kept,  the  first 
catalogue  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
making  its  appearance  in  1884.  Considering  the 
important  part  that  Chrysanthemums  from  Ame- 
rica now  play  in  this  country,  it  seems  difficult  to 
imagine  that  the  first  of  any  account  from  there 
did  not  reach  this  country  till  1885,  and  then  the 
season  was  so  far  gone,  and  many  of  them  arrived  in 
so  poor  a  condition,  that  nothing  much  was  known 
of  them  till  1886.  Among  those  of  1885  that  be- 
came popular  were  Christmas  Eve,  sent  out  after- 
wards in  England  as  Mrs.  Cannell,  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Wheeler,  Moonlight,  Gloriosum,  Fimbriatum, 
and  White  Dragon,  all  of  which  are  included  in 
the  select  lists  in  the  centenary  edition  of  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  catalogue. 
Other  American  varieties  of  1885  that  may  be  es- 
pecially mentioned  are  Snowstorm  (Japanese), 
Mrs.  James  R.  Pitcher  (early  flowering),  and  Mrs. 
A.  le  Moult  (single).  T. 


HAIRY  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

In  providing  a  special  class  for  these  at  the  prin- 
cipal exhibition  of  the  year,  the  National  Chry- 
santhemum Society  is  anticipating  what  may  yet 
become  a  popular  class  of  the  autumn  flower,  but 
which,  from  the  experience  we  have  had  of  varie- 
ties introduced  up  to  the  present  time,  one  would 
not  be  warranted  in  calling  a  success.  Take  the 
best  of  them,  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy.  When  in 
perfection  it  is  not  excelled  in  delicate  beauty  by 
any  Chrysanthemum  known,  but  possesses  a  con- 
stitution so  bad  that  only  a  few  persons  have  been 
anything  like  fortunate  with  it,  and  the  greater 
number  of  cultivators  have  given  it  up.  Many 
thought  that  over-])ropagation  had  in  the  first 
pl.ace  somewhat  weakened  it  and  that  in  time 
vigour  would  come,  but  the  three  or  four  seasons' 
trial  have  failed  in  this,  and  1  for  one  would  not 
recommend  it  to  anyone  likely  to  take    up  the 
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culture  of  the  kinds  with  hirsute  florets.  Louif 
Boehmer  is  a  sort  of  a  far  difl'erent  stamp  in 
regard  to  its  growth,  but  many  have  condemned 
it  on  account  of  the  washed-out  hlac  colour  of  its 
blossoms.  This  is  the  character  when  the  blooms 
develop  from  an  early  or  crown-bud.  The  flowers 
from  terminal  or  later  buds  are  very  difierent,  not 
onl}'  in  colour,  but  the  form  is  prettily  incurved 
and  the  hairy  appendages  more  pronounced.  Wm. 
Falconer  is  a  sport  from  Louis  Boehmer,  similar 
in  growth  and  flower,  but  lighter  in  colour,  which 
is  a  blush-pink.  Then  there  is  the  white  sport 
Enfant  des  deux  Mondes,  a  gem  when  grown  from 
late-formed  flower-buds.  This  kind  is  likely  to 
become  poijular  for  cutting  when  the  plants  are 
grown  in  a  bush  form  without  any  disbudding. 
It  is  then  free  and  tlie  blooms  elegant.  W.  A. 
Manda  is  the  best  yellow  variety  in  general  culti- 
vation. The  flowers,  however,  are  neither  large  nor 
very  double,  but  the  colour  is  rich  and  the  plant 
a  good  doer.  Mr.s.  Dr.  Ward,  light  bronze-yellow, 
is  an  excellent  addition.  It  has  a  fine  habit  of 
growth  and  the  blooms  are  easily  got.  The  flower 
is  large  and  deep,  but  when  fully  developed  the 
long  florets  have  a  tendencj'  to  fall  back  and  thus 
hide  the  fluffy  part.  Queen  of  the  Hirsutes  was 
raised  in  this  country  from  American  seed,  and  is 
of  a  crimson-red  colour.  This  is  the  best  dark 
variety  yet  available.  Sautel  1S93  is  highly  spoken 
of,  but  I  have  not  seen  it  in  bloom.  Hairy  Wonder, 
reddish-bronze,  is  by  far  the  most  promising  kind 
we  have  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  has  large 
spreading  blooms  of  a  light,  fluffy  appearance, 
and  to  this  may  be  added  a  first-rate  constitu- 
tion. Lady  of  the  Lake,  pale  heliotrope,  I  thought 
much  of  when  in  flower  last  autumn.  This,  again, 
is  not  of  delicate  growth.  The  above  list,  althougli 
not  one  of  great  length,  forms  a  nice  collection. 
We  are  promised  some  wonderful  importations 
from  Japan,  which  after  a  season  or  two  should  he 
well  known  in  British  gardens.  If  the  flowers 
come  anywhere  near  in  beauty  to  the  splendid 
names  and  descriptions  which  herald  them,  they 
will  indeed  be  acquisitions,  and  should  easily 
secure  for  hairy  Chrysanthemums  a  permanent 
position  in  our  lists.  H. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Galanthus  Foster!.— I  shall  have  to  deny 
myself  the  pleasure  of  this  Snowdrop's  company, 
for  I  have  nothing  to  give  it  better  than  pure 
granitic  loam.  By-the-by,  it  would  be  interesting 
to  learn  in  what  soil  this  was  first  found,  and 
whether  this  depraved  taste  for  the  flesh-pots  of 
a  Cabbage  garden  was  inherited  or  aecjuired. — T. 
Smith. 

Garrya  elliptica. — The  good  qualities  and 
lengtli  of  flowers  of  this  were  very  mucli  under- 
rated, I  think,  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Garden, 
as  you  will  see  by  the  catkins  I  send  you.  I 
planted  some  about  fourteen  years  ago  on  a  wall 
with  a  northern  aspect.  The  longest  catkin  en- 
closed is  about  Hi  inches.  I  have  gathered  them 
12  inches  sometimes. — F.  H.  Wilmot,  Harecroft, 
Wisbech. 

Crocus  Tommasinianus. — This  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  early  Crocuses,  and  not  only 
so,  but  it  is  remarkably  free  and  vigorous?.  The 
delicate  sapphire-blue  colour  of  the  flowers  is  very 
charming  on  a  February  day  when  the  bulbs  are 
planted  in  a  good  mass.  It  looks  pretty  in  the 
grass,  but  unfortunately  bad  weather  sullies  the 
flowers,  and  heavy  rains  knock  them  about.  Still 
one  may  plant  it  in  more  sheltered  spots  and  enjoy 
the  tlo\vers. 

Erigeroa  speciosus  superbus.  — Last  year 
this  w.-is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  hardy 
j)lants  for  continuous  flowering,  in  spite  of  weeks 
of  uninterrupted  sunshine.  The  intense  heat 
proved  trying  for  most  [jlants,  but  this  Erigeron 
scarcely  sullered.  It  is  so  thoroughly  free  and 
vigorous,  that  it  is  worth  getting  a  good  bold 
mass  of  it  in   the  garden,  the  plants  thriving  well 


in  ordinary  soil  and  full  exposure.  The  flowers 
are  large,  purplish  blue,  and  orange  coloured  in 
the  centre. 

Chinese  Primulas  from  Chelsea. — We  have 
just  received  a  number  of  flowers  of  various  kinds 
of  Chinese  Primula  from  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
and  amongst  them  some  of  unusual  beauty,  show- 
ing a  still  greater  advance  in  this  winter  flower. 
Amongst  the  finest  single  flowers  are  improved 
forms  of  Chiswick  Red  and  rubro-violacea.  The 
flowers  of  The  Queen,  white,  as  also  a  pink  form 
of  the  same,  are  very  large  and  possess  great  sub- 
stance. Among  the  semi-double  forms.  Double 
Crimson  and  Double  Rose  are  remarkably  good. 

Narcissus  Cervantes  at  Cork.— This  Daf- 
fodil came  from  Spain  four  or  five  years  since. 
It  has  been  in  flower  out  of  doors  since  Februar}-  6. 
It  is  a  really  marketable  plant,  and,  like  N.  maxi- 
mus  longivirens  has  "come  to  stay"  in  England 
and  Ireland.  A.s  for  N.  pallidus  prjccox  and  what 
lias  been  sold  as  nobilis  or  Maw's  bicolor,  neither 
will  ever  suit  the  market.  Cervantes  is  one  that 
thrives  in  any  soil,  and  increases  as  rapidly  as 
princeps.  The  white  trumpets  are  now  in  flower 
out  of  doors,  as  are  all  tlie  kinds. — W.  B.  Hart- 
land,  Ard-ea!rn,Cork. 

Billbergia  nutans  out  of  doors.— May  I  add 

to  my  note  on  this  the  fact  that  two  plants  which 
have  been  in  the  open  ground  have  survived  the 
winter.  The  existing,  leaves  have  been  jiretty 
heavily  hit,  but  the  young  growth  is  pushing  up 
from  the  roots.  We  do  not  have  severe  winters 
here  (Dublin),  but  this  season  the  thermometer 
once  fell  under  20°,  and  ice  was  strong  enough  to 
walk  on.  It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  a  Brazilian 
plant  should  survive  this  low  temperature  unpro- 
tected.   It  will  be  curious  to  see  if  it  will  blossom. 

-(;.  p. 

Scilla  bifolia  var.  taurica. — This  is  about 
the  best  of  the  many  forms  of  Scilla  bifolia  to  be 
found  in  gardens,  being  conspicuous  for  its  fine 
flowers,  the  number  of  them  on  the  spikes,  and 
their  rich  blue  colour.  An  establislied  group  of  it 
has  been  a  prettj'  picture  for  the  past  six  weeks, 
and  it  never  fails  to  bloom  well  every  3'ear.  Some 
of  the  best  spikes  had  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
flowers  upon  each.  To  enjoy  S.  bifolia  and  its 
forms  at  their  best,  they  must  be  planted  and  left 
undisturbed  for  a  number  of  years.  The  form 
under  notice  was  beautifully  figured  in  The 
Garden  of  September  30,  1S93. 

Erica  carnea.— What  a  splendid  spring  flower 
this  is  coming  with  the  Snowdrops  and  Crocuses. 
The  frosts  that  occurred  last  week  have  not  marred 
its  beauty,  nor  is  it  of  a  fleeting  character,  for  two 
months  hence  it  will  scarcely  then  be  done  bloom- 
ing. People  sometimes  ask  for  a  selection  of 
hardy  plants  that  will  flower  throughout  the  year. 
Heath.s  alone  will  do  this,  for  whilst  we  have 
large  beds  of  one  kind,  the  original  bed  contains 
many  kinds,  and  I  have  never  yet  seen  this  bed 
flowerless.  Heaths  grow  well  without  peat,  and 
they  may  be  grown  in  all  gardens  but  those  on 
the  chalk  or  limestone  formations.  The  kind  now 
in  bloom  has  no  equal  for  profusion  and  eflfective- 
ness. 

Dicoma  Zeyheri.— Of  the  types  of  vegeta- 
tion common  to  the  Australasian  and  South 
African  regions,  the  shrubby  composites  are 
amongst  the  most  peculiar,  and  it  is  to  tliis  curious 
group  that  the  Dicomas  belong.  They  are  natives 
mostly  of  the  Cape,  where  al)uut  lialf  a  score  spe- 
cies are  known  ;  others,  however,  are  found  in 
Senegal  and  India.  So  rarely  are  any  of  these 
fruticose  composites  to  be  seen  in  bloom,  tliat  it 
is  interesting  to  note  the  tloweringof  one— Dicoma 
Zeyheri — a  native  of  South  Africa,  in  the  tempe- 
rate house  at  Kew.  It  has  an  erect  stem  I  foot 
high,  bearing  lanceolate  leaves  each  4  inches  long, 
which,  like  so  many  of  this  class  of  plants,  are  of 
a  [)alc  grey-green  aboxe  and  tomentose  under- 
neath. The  flower-head  has  much  the  same  charac- 
ter and  aiijiearanco  as  that  of  the  Protea  and  is  2 
inches  to  .'!  inches  across,  the  chief  feature  being 
the  whorls  of  large  bracts  surrounding  the  cluster 
of  flowers  in  the  centre.     These  bracts  are  shiny 


grey-green  outside,  changing  to  white  in  the  inner 
whorls. — B. 

Two  interesting  Rhododendrons  in  bloom 
in  the  stove  at  Kew  are  R.  multicolor  Curtisi  and 
R.  m.  luteohnn.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
beautiful  white-flowered  hybrid  Mrs.  Heal  is  also 
of  this  grou]),  and  the  two  kinds  mentioned  are  of 
similar  aspect.  The  form  named  Curtisi  has  been 
in  flower  for  some  time  past,  and  it  is  characteris- 
tic of  these  indoor  hybrid  Rhododendrons  that 
they  are  practicallv  perpetually  in  bloom.  The 
flowers  in  the  present  instance  are  deep  self-crim- 
son, neat,  campanulate  in  shape  and  produced 
freely  in  small  umbels  or  clusters.  R.  m.  lutec- 
ium is  not  so  showy,  the  flowers  light  primrose  in 
colour  and  sweetlj'  scented.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  in  time  this  group  of  Rhododendrons  will  be 
seen  in  all  good  gardens.  Unfortunately,  the 
popular  name  of  "greenhouse"  is  misleading.  The 
plants  will  not  succeed  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse, 
but  require  rather  an  intermediate  temperature. 

The  Larch  disease. — Would  some  readers  of 
The  G.ardex  kindly  furnish  me  with  as  much 
data  as  possible  regarding  the  Larch  disease,  but 
particularly  extent  of  destruction,  probable  loss, 
and  quality  of  soil  on  which  the  affected  trees  are 
growing  ?  I  have  got  together  a  considerable 
amount  of  valuable  information,  but  before 
placing  this  in  the  proper  channel  for  investiga- 
tion, will  be  greatly  obliged  for  further  notes 
regarding  the  extent  of  disease  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  The  ever-increasing  destruction  of 
the  tree  and  great  loss  to  owners  of  woodlands  in 
consequence  render  it  imperative  that  the  nature 
of  the  disease  should  be  carefully  investigated, 
and  any  hints  on  its  prevention  or  cure  at  once 
made  known.  That  the  so-called  Peziza  Will- 
kommii  is  not  the  cause  of  the  disease,  but  only 
a  secondary  symptom,  is  now  pretty  evident. — 
A.  D.  Wekster. 

Cochliostema  Jacobianum. — One  does  not 
often  see  this  fine  plant  in  private  gardens,  and  it 
was,  therefore,  worth  while  to  note  a  specimen  in 
bloom  at  Burford  Lodge.  The  genus  is  confined 
to  this  species,  which  was  introduced  from  the 
Andes  of  Ecuador  in  1867  by  M.  Linden,  of 
Brussels.  Tlie  growth  is  what  may  be  described 
as  vasiform  ;  the  lea\'es,  deep  green  in  colour, 
with  a  narrow  purplish  margin,  vary  from  about 
1  foot  to  3  feet  in  length,  from  the  base  of  which 
spring  the  spikes  of  finely-coloured  flowers,  set 
off  by  bold  mauve  bracts,  the  flowers  themselves 
numerous  and  crowded  together  at  the  apex  of 
the  stems.  They  are  of  a  bluish  colour,  attrac- 
tive at  this  time  of  the  year,  v.nd  the  inner  seg- 
ments are  fringed  with  purplish  hairs.  There  are 
forms  of  it,  some  finer  than  other.s.  C.  Jacobia- 
num  requires  a  stove  and  a  soil  composed  of  loam, 
leaf-mould  and  peat,  with  sufficient  sharp  sih-er 
sand  to  make  it  open.  Another  point  of  im- 
])ortance  is  to  give  plenty  of  water  at  the  root 
and  overhead,  and  to  sha<le  during  hot,  sunny 
days  in  summer. 

Snowdrops  Aidin  and  Cassaba.  — It  is 
hardly  possible  or  fair  to  give  a  definite  opinion 
as  to  the  merits  of  new  introductions  on  their  first 
blooming,  and  yet  already  these  two  Snowdrops 
have  flowered  in  a  way  that  clearly  jjroves  tliem 
to  be  valuable  and  decided  aci[ui.sitions.  This 
o])inion  is  not  the  result  of  a  trial  of  a  few  strong 
selected  bulbs,  but  of  500  of  each.  They  were 
(ilanted  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  with  a  south-west 
aspect,  and  this  ])erhaps  may  in  some  degree 
account  for  their  stature,  for  the  flower-stalks 
were  in  many  eases  quite  !)  inches  in  length,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  variety  Cassaba.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  muiOi  room  to  speak  of  the  infe- 
riority of  Aidin  to  Cassaba,  as  "  H.  E.''  does  on 
p.  I.")(l.  Evidently  Aidin  comes  near  to  Ehvesi, 
but  it  is  early,  somewliat  in  advance  of  Cassaba. 
Its  first  flowers  came  up  in  December,  and  a  small 
bunch  of  fine  long  stalked  flowers  was  gathered, 
whilst,  lho.se  of  Cassaba  were  only  [leeping  through 
the  ground.  Tlie  flower  of  Cassaba  is  singu- 
larly graceful  and  slender.  The  Bowers,  per- 
fect pearly  drops  before  they  open,  are  grace- 
fully   poised    on    long    stems,    which    may    per- 
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haps  be  longer  in  consequence  of  their  sihuation, 
but  they  do  not  look  attenuated,  whilst  the  foliajre 
It.  also  very  long  and  broad.  Aidin  is  quite  past 
its  iCist,  and  anyone  looking  at  the  two  kinds  side 
by  sia^  now,  would  undoubtedly,  but  nevertheless 
unfairly,  think  it  the  inferior  kind  of  the  two. 

Primula  Forbesi. — A  group  of  this  prettJ' 
Primula  was  in  bloom  a  few  days  ago  in  Sir  Trevo"" 
Lawrence's  garden  at  Dorking.  It  is  a  delightful 
species,  remarkably  free,  and  as  useful  in  its  way 
as  the  much -grown  P.  obconica.  The  plants  were 
a  mass  of  bloom,  and  made  a  welcome  display  of 
colour.  This  species  was  found  by  the  Abbe 
Delavay,  a  French  missionary,  in  Yunnan, 
China,  and  it  flourishes  in  rice  fields  and  marshes. 
Colonel  Sir  H.  CoUett  also  discovered  it  at  a  con- 
siderable elevation  in  the  Shan  States.  At  one 
time  we  thought  this  Primula  would  not  prove  of 
much  value,  but  our  opinion  is  altered  by  the 
plants  at  Burford  Lodge.  It  was  awarded  a  cer- 
tificate at  the  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  on  November 
14  last  3'ear,  and  was  first  shown  at  a  meeting  of 
the  same  society  by  M.  Vilmorin  in  December, 
1892.  As  it  was  only  introduced  in  1891,  it  has 
not  got  much  into  private  gardens,  but  it  doubt- 
less will  do  so,  being  easily  grown  and  very  pleas- 
ing when  in  full  bloom.  The  flowers  are  small  and 
borne  profusely  on  slender  stems  about  12  inches 
high.  The  colour  is  rose,  the  centre  of  the  flower 
yellow. 

Alsophila  crinita.— Of  Tree  Ferns  that  will 
thrive  perfectl}-  in  cool  conservatories,  there  is  a 
much  greater  variety  available  than  is  generallj- 
recognised,  and  amongst  the  most  beautiful  of 
those  so  seldom  used  is  Alsophila  crinita.  Al- 
though a  native  of  Ceylon,  it  occurs  at  such  high 
elevations  on  the  mountains  of  tliat  island  that 
it  is  much  more  of  a  cool  than  a  tropical  species  ; 
indeed,  it  is  altogether  a  failure  when  given  a 
stove  temperature,  and  it  is  due,  perhaps,  to  the 
mistaken  idea  of  its  requirements  that  it  is  now 
comparatively  rare.  Some  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  this  Fern  in  the  country  are  growing  in  the 
temperate  house  at  Kew.  The  largest  of  these  is 
about  7  feet  high,  the  stem  being  about  8  inches 
in  thickness,  bearing  a  beautiful  crown  of  fronds 
12  feet  in  diameter.  The  main  rachis  of  the  frond 
is  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  long  soft  scales, 
especially  at  the  base,  where  the  equally  shaggy 
young  fronds  are  uncurling.  The  frond  itself  is 
of  a  pleasing  shade  of  light  green,  whilst  the 
general  effect  is  one  of  stateliness  and  grace.  All 
the  plants  are  growing  in  the  borders,  where  uni- 
form moisture  and  unlimited  root-room  give  much 
finer  results  tha,ij  the  largest  pots  or  tubs  would 
do.— B. 

Notes  from  Baden-Baden.— For  four  weeks 
the  greenhouse  has  been  gay  with  some  pans  of  Pri- 
mula floribunda.  Thercaretwovarieties.asmalland 
a  large-flowered  one,  the  latter  having  the  flowers 
as  broad  as  a  sixpence.  The  brilliant  yellow  and 
the  mass  of  flowers  make  it  very  showj'.  Outside 
there  is  now  a  big  form  of  Colchicum  luteum, 
which  has  been  improved  by  selection.  Since  the 
beginning  of  January  another  new  species  of 
Colchicum  from  theGiaur-Dagh  has  been  flowering 
freely  ;  the  flowers  are  small,  but  of  a  bright 
pink  colour,  and  in  massive  bunches  of  from  ten 
to  twelve.  What  makes  this  valuable  is  its 
early  flowering  and  hardiness,  as  the  flowers  and 
buds  ha\-e  braved  20^  Fahr.  I  have  raised  Helle- 
bores for  many  years,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain 
any  new  break. "  Yet  at  length  I  have  obtained  a 
splendid  improvement  in  H.  niger  Mme.  Fourcade, 
which  if  it  shows  the  same  qualities  next  year  will 
be  a  great  acquisition.  After  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson 
had  come  forward  with  his  new  strain  of  plum  and 
blue-coloured  Primroses,  it  was  evident  that  we 
soon  should  have  them  bright  blue.  I  have 
worked  in  another  direction,  and  the  result  is 
now  a  .series  of  Polyanthuses  with  flowers  quite 
as  true  blue  as  in  any  of  the  Primroses. — Max 
Leichtlix,  Bwleii-Bndiin. 

Coelogyne  corrugata.— I  have  more  than  once 
read  with  surprise  in  your  columns  that  this  is  a 
shy-blooming  species,  and  again  (page  136)  I  see 
it  stated  that  they  have  had  it  at  Kew  for  years 


without  flowering  it.  A  good  many  years  ago — over 
fifteen — I  got  an  imported  piece  from  a  London 
nurseryman,  and  succeeded  without  difficulty  in 
establishing  it,  although  neither  my  gardener  or 
myself  had  much  knowledge  of  Orchids  nor 
facilities  for  growing  them.  Since  then  it  has 
blossomed  freely  and  regularly  each  summer,  a 
spike  coming  up  with  almost  every  growth  and 
bearing  one  to  four  flowers  according  to  vigour.  I 
have  now  two  large  plants  and  one  fair-sized,  and 
have  given  some  away.  It  has  been  grown  with- 
out any  special  attention  in  a  small  mixed  house 
v.-ith  other  temperate  Orchids,  Ferns,  Gloxinias, 
Steplianotis  and  many  other  things  The  tempera- 
tuie  often  falls  below  50'  at  night  in  winter ; 
though  I  try  to  keep  that  as  the  minimum, 
sometimes  it  has  fallen  to  40°  in  very  bad 
weather.  Another  plant  which  thrives  with  great 
luxuriance  in  the  same  little  house  is  Asparagus 
decumbens.  It  is  now  hanging  down  like  a  green 
veil  5  feet  or  more  from  a  high  shelf,  and  is  ex- 
quisitely beautiful.  When  somewhat  pot-bound 
it  produces  freely  its  tiny  white  blossoms  with 
orange  stamens,  very  like  a  white  Martagon  Lily 
in  extreme  miniature. — G.  Pim. 

Bambusa  nigra. — Surely  Mr.  Hudson  is  a 
little  in  error  in  alluding  to  this  as  a  recent  intro- 
duction from  Japan  (see  p.  143  in  Tke  Garden  of 
February  24).  I  have  had  a  deal  to  do  with 
hardy  Bamboos  within  the  last  few  years,  and  I 
have  known  this  kind  as  long  as  any  of  them.  In 
the  Shrubland  collection  it  is  a  free  and  graceful 
grower,  although  it  has  never  thrown  up  large 
thick  canes  like  other  kinds,  such  as  mitis,  aurea, 
&c.  The  last  named  kinds,  however,  had  thick 
canes  when  they  were  planted ;  wliereas  the 
plants  of  B.  nigra  had  not,  but  were  much 
younger.  Some  plants  of  this  same  kind  I  once 
saw  that  came  from  Cannes  had  canes  1  inch 
through,  and  I  have  no  doubt  similar  canes 
would  in  course  of  time  be  made  in  England 
bj'  plants  that  were  thriving  well.  When  young 
it  h.as  a  slender  graceful  habit,  and  has 
withstood  24°  of  frost  at  Shrubland.  I  would, 
however,  remind  Mr.  Hudson  that  shelter  from 
winds,  and  especially  from  the  east  and  north,  is 
the  important  thing.  Hard,  still  frost  does  not 
hurt  the  Bamboos  unless  .they  have  immature 
canes,  but  the  wind  from  the  colder  quarters 
greatly  injures  the  foliage.  Mr.  Hudson  should 
try  B.  viridis  glaucescens,  a  most  graceful  Bam- 
boo, as  hardy  as  B.  Metake,  and  growing  at  least 
l(i  feet  high  in  English  gardens. — A.  H. 

Daffodils  in  the  Grass. — The  Daffodils  pro- 
mise to  be  exceedingly  early  and  wonderfully 
profuse  in  bloom.  I  see  that  Mr.  Burrell  men- 
tions the  forwardness  of  the  Tenby  Daffodil  in 
places  where  it  has  been  covered  with  leaves.  The 
fii'St  flower  of  this  kind  upon  a  group  eight  j'ears 
planted  in  the  Grass  is  nearly  full  open  to-day 
(February  26),  and  hundreds  will  shortly  follow  it. 
Instead  of  planting  the  nurserymen's  mixtures  as 
offered  cheap  for  naturalising,  how  much  better  to 
take  such  a  kind  as  the  Tenby  and  make  a  group 
of  it.  My  attention  has  been  particularly  attracted 
to  two  tufts.  Originally  two  bulbs  were  placed 
under  a  sod  in  the  manner  before  described  in 
these  pages  at  about  6  inches  apart,  and  witliout 
any  special  preparation  or  extra  addition  to  the 
natural  soil  of  the  pasture.  These  two  bulbs  have 
made  tufts  which,  standing  side  by  side,  are 
tlirowing  up  fifteen  flowers  each.  Tliere  could  be 
no  better  testimony  than  this  of  tlie  ability  of 
many  of  the  Daffodils  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
The  old  double  yellow  Daffodil  and  tlie  little 
nanus,  both  in  the  Grass,  will  be  out  before  the 
week  is  gone.  Flowers  of  the  double  yellow 
have  been  open  in  the  house  for  ten  days.  The 
buds  of  this  kind  gathered  when  quite  small  will 
develop  and  open  perfectly  in  water  in  the  house, 
and  it  is  possible  to  have  flowers  a  fortnight  in  ad- 
vance of  those  outside.  Possiblj'  the  same  may  be 
true  of  the  single  kinds,  but  I  have  not  tried  them 
yet.  Pallidus  precox  I  saw  in  flower  in  a  neigh- 
bouring garden  nearly  a  fortnight  ago. — A.  H. 

Nymphsea  Laydekeri  rosea. — In  the  first 
opening    flowers    of    this    lovely   Water    Lily    1 1 


observed  the  exquisite  phases  or  gradations  of 
colour  alluded  to  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Gerard, 
and  mentioned  the  same  in  a  note  which  ap- 
peared in  The  Garden'  of  July  22,  last  year. 
This  charming  characteristic  of  the  variety 
was  so  constant  and  regular,  that  I  could  accu- 
rately tell  the  age  of  individual  blooms  solely  by 
their  colour.  The  flowers  on  the  first  day  of 
expansion  are  decidedly  pink.  On  the  third  day 
they  are  at  their  brightest  and  best,  and  from 
that  time  they  become  deeper  and  darker  in  tint. 
Two  plants  of  this  kind  were  planted  last  spring, 
and  in  eaily  autumn  they  had  become  so  strong, 
that  flowers  and  buds  in  every  state  of  expansion 
and  gradation  of  colour  were  to  be  seen.  When 
the  water  of  the  lake  became  too  cold  and  the 
daj'S  too  short  for  the  remaining  buds  to  open, 
some  that  were  gathered  and  taken  into  the  house 
expanded  beautifull3'.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to 
the  effect  this  kind  will  create,  for  individual 
blooms  were  conspicuous  last  summer  from  a  long 
distance.  Some  of  M.  Marliac's  hybrids,  as,  for 
example,  that  figured  on  December  23,  are  flowe:8 
for  close  inspection,  so  far  as  their  distinct  colour 
is  concerned.  When  seen  from  a  distance  they 
appear  white.  I  have  planted  and  had  opportu- 
nities of  observing  all  the  kinds  that  M.  Marliac 
has  so  far  sent  out,  and  N.  Laydekeri  rosea  seems 
to  surpass  all  that  have  preceded  it  in  its  free- 
dom, profusion,  and  continuous  bloom.  The 
j'oung  plants  that  came  last  spring  had  flower 
buds  upon  them,  and  as  soon  as  the  plants 
began  to  root,  flowers  and  leaves  came  together. 
There  was  another  deep-coloured  Water  Lily 
previous  to  the  advent  of  this,  one,  too,  of  M. 
Marliac's  raising,  named  N.  odorata  exquisita. 
It  is  hardly  ever  mentioned,  however,  and  is,  I 
think,  not  quite  satisfactory.  It  was  the  deepest 
coloured  kind  and  of  a  decided  carmine-rose,  but 
at  Shrubland  it  seemed  the  weakest  grower  of  the 
whole  race,  whilst  it  lacked  the  vivid  brightness 
and  clearness  of  N.  Laydekeri  rosea. — A.  H. 


NOTES  FROM  ALMONDSBURY. 

Hepaticas  are  in  their  glory.  Has  anyone  noticed 
how  they  seem  to  love  a  S.  W.  gale  ?  The  recent 
severe  frost  laid  them  flat,  but  during  the  height 
of  the  gale  here  on  Sunday  and  Monday,  in  spite 
of  driving  rain,  they  held  up  their  heads  and 
looked  their  best  ;  they  are  several  weeks  earlier 
than  usual.  I  have  over  200  plants  of  all  colours 
and  in  all  positions.  Daffodils  are  out.  Snow- 
drops nearly  over,  except  some  late  ones  sent  me 
by  Mr.  Allen.  G.  lutescens  is  a  treasure.  The 
Lenten  Hellebores  are  as  full  of  bloom  as  I  have 
ever  seen  them,  and  a  number  of  new  seedlings 
are  blooming.  I  have  one  nearly  yellow.  In 
spite  of  last  year's  heavy  crops,  all  fruit  trees  are 
full '  t )  bud,  especially'Plums  and  Peaches.  Four 
years  ruiming  I  have  ripened  excellent  crops  of 
Peaches  without  any  protection.  Anemone 
blanda  is  domg  well,  and  the  number  of  seedlings 
coming  up  is  astonishing.  I  cover  the  soil  with 
fragments  of  brick,  and  the  seedlings  flourish  in 
them.  Seedling  Daffodils  are  blooming.  The  first 
out  about  January  14  was  very  like  Narcissus 
minor.  Ipom:i;a  pandurata  was  lovely  last  sum- 
mer at  the  foot  of  a  wall  ;  it  only  wants  leaving 
alone  and  then  waiting  for  a  liot  summer.  Has 
anyone  ever  bloomed  Erytlirina  Kaffreana ';  Is  it 
much  the  same  as  E.  crista-galli,  of  which  I  have 
some  fine  stools?  I  hojje  to  get  blooms  this  j'ear. 
Hedychium  I  get  to  grow  well,  but  whj'  no  bloom? 
The  yellow  and  red  Brugmansias  are  to  my  mind 
quite  different  in  blooming  from  B.  suaveolens  ; 
tbe  former  with  me  are  always  more  or  less  in 
bloom,  the  latter  under  the  same  conditions  only 
once  or  twice  a  year.  I  do  not  know  wliy  this 
should  be.  Iris  stylosa  was  very  lovely  before 
Christmas,  but  the  white  kind  I  have  not  had  in 
bloom  for  some  j'cars.  I  do  not  know  why  it 
should  be,  but  others  have  noticed  it.  I  think 
Lilium  candidum  promises  well.  Ha\'ing  failed 
with  it  for  three  years  in  succession,  I  hope  to 
be  rewarded  at  last.  Does  any  reader  bloom 
Abutilon    vitifolium   album   well   in    the    open? 
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Mine  are  near  a  wall,  but  the  last  three  winters 
have  been  too  severe.  Has  anyone  kept  a  plant 
out  of  doors  more  than  three  j'ears  ?  Mine  seem 
not  to  live  longer  than  that  period.  Tree  Pa'onies 
look  very  forward  and  full  of  bud.  I  have  about 
fifty  fine  plants,  all  in  a  north  exposure.  The 
heat  of  last  summer  was  very  beneficial,  I  think, 
as  I  see  buds  on  some  fine  plants  which  have 
never  bloomed  with  me  before.  May  I  sufrgest 
three  trees  for  the  churchyard  :  the  .Judas  Tree  ; 
Mezereon,  called  here  Paradise  Tree  ;  Ailantus 
glandulosa,  called  by  the  Japanese  Tree  of  Heaven. 
I  have  these  to  plant  near  a  large  cross  filled  with 
flowers  of  all  kinds.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  of 
others.  C.  0.  Miles. 


GROWING  CROPS  FOR  PROFIT. 
Much  has  been  written  of  late  about  small  hold- 
ings, and  whether  it  is  possible  to  get  a  living  by 
cultivating  fruit,  flowers  or  vegetables  for  market. 
JEach  writer  attempts  to  grapple  with  the  whole 
subject  by  the  light  of  his  own  personal  experi- 
ence, which  accounts  to  a  great  extent  for  the  very 
wide  difference  in  the  ideas  formed  bj'  people 
apparently  very  similarly  situated.  It  would,  I 
suppose,  be  a  hopeless  task  to  attempt  to  prove 
that  a  living  could  be  made  off'  one,  two  or  more 
acres  of  land,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
notions  of  what  constitutes  a  living  vary  so  much. 
I  think  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  proving 
to  anyone  open  to  conviction  that  the  chances  of 
making  a  profit  hinge  very  much  more  on  the 
nature  of  the  soil  to  be  cultivated  than  on  any  of 
the  other  things,  or  even  all  put  together,  that 
hamper  the  progress  of  the  market  grower.  We 
will  suppose  that  two  parties  start  growing  fruit, 
flowers  and  vegetables  for  market,  with  etjual 
opportunities  in  every  respect,  except  that  one 
has  light  and  the  other  heavy  land,  and  although 
this  may  seem  to  many  who  venture  all  they  have 
a  very  trivial  difference,  I  think  the  older  hands 
will  at  once  see  that  the  cultivator  of  the  heavy 
land  is  very  heavily  handicapped  to  keep  on  even 
tsrms  with  the  cultivator  of  the  light  soil.  Let 
US  see  how  it  affects  the  first  subject,  viz.,  fruit. 
All  growers  of  fruit  are  unanimous  in  their 
opinion  that  heavy  soil  is  very  difficult  for  the 
fruit  cultivator  to  contend  with,  the  trees  taking 
mt  only  much  longer  time  to  reach  a  fruitful 
s  ate  than  in  light  lands,  but  above  all  they  are 
much  more  liable  to  canker  and  other  evils,  owing 
to  the  current  year's  wood  getting  badly  ripened  ; 
in  fact,  pruned  trees  are  next  door  to  a  failure. 
"  E.  M."  (.see  p.  65),  writing  on  Pears  for  profit, 
correctly  states  the  effect  of  heavy  soils  on  many 
kinds  of  Pears,  and  the  same  remarks  apply 
equally  to  other  fruits.  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
8  jlendid,  great,  forest-like  fruit  trees  to  be  seen  on 
stiff,  heavy  soils,  but  how  can  a  man  wait  for  such 
trees  to  grow  ?  He  would  want  three  ordinary 
lives,  while  the  cultivator  of  light  soil,  if  he 
plants  good,  well-budded  trees,  gets  fruit  in  a 
very  short  period  and  wood  of  medium  strength 
that  rii)en8  to  the  points. 

The  grower  of  flowers  on  heavy  soil  would  be 
even  more  at  a  disadvantage  than  with  fruit,  for 
the  earliest  Donsignments  of  any  particular  flower 
get  the  top  price,  and  in  heavy,  wet  soil  it  is 
impossible  to  get  the  young  plants  out  nearly  so 
early  in  the  season  as  in  the  light  soil,  while  in 
severe  winters  the  losses  of  spring-flowering  plants 
would  be  all  against  the  grower  in  heavy  soil. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  had  to  grow  vegetables  on 
heavy  land,  for  either  private  supply  or  market 
sales,  will  feel  as  if  he  had  migrated  to  another 
country  if  by  chance  he  should  settle  on  a  light 
friable  soil.  I  have  a  vivid  remembrance  of  the 
heavy  steel  digging  forks  or  spuds  used  in  Kent  ; 
while  the  cultivator  of  light  soil,  with  a  light 
steel  fork  or  s[)ade,  can  get  over  double  the  land 
with  less  exertion  atid  in  any  weather,  when  it 
docs  not  actually  pour  with  r.ain.  This  alone  is  a 
great  saving,  but  llic  date  .at  which  the  cnjiis  will 
be  fit  for  mark(-'t  is  where  the  greatest  differc^ncc  in 
favour  of  the  light  land  comes  in.  We  all  know 
that  a  week's  diff"erence  in  earliness  makes  .all 
the    difl'erence    in    the  value   of  Peas,    Potatoes, 


Cauliflowers,  &e.  Root  crops'come  out  of  gritty 
light  soil  so  much  cleaner  and  brighter  looking, 
that  they  always  command  the  best  price.  Of 
course  there  are  times  later  in  the  season  when 
the  heavy  soil  g-ets  the  advantage,  but  the  balance 
is  so  much  on  the  other  side,  that  anyone  thinking 
of  embarking  in  the  trade  should  first  of  all  see 
that  the  soil  is  adapted  for  his  purpose. 
Gosport.  James  Groom. 


Obituary. 


Death,  of  Mr.  J.  Level. — We  regret  to  an- 
nounce the  death,  at  Vork  Road,  DriHield,  on 
February  16,  of  Mr.  J.  Level,  son  of  Mr.  W.  E. 
Lovel,  so  well  known  for  his  successful  cultivation 
of  the  Strawberry.  He  caught  a  cold,  which  he 
was  unable  to  shake  off'.  He  had  always  been 
delicate  and  suff'ered  from  a  harassing  cough  verj' 
frequently.  His  health  began  to  fail  more  visibly 
about  a  month  ago,  and  for  six  weeks  ])reviously 
he  had  ceased  to  perform  any  manual  labour  in 
the  nursery,  confining  himself  to  book-keeping 
and  the  despatch  of  Strawberry  plants  by  parcel 
post,  in  which  father  and  son  did  an  extensive 
trade.  The  deceased,  who  was  only  .31  years  of 
age,  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Meteorological 
Society,  and  a  sergeant  of  the  2nd  Volunteer 
Battalion  East  Yorkshire  Regiment.  Mr.  Lovel 
was  highly  esteemed,  and  his  early  death  is 
widely  regretted. 


The  weather  in  West  Herts.— February 
proved  exceedingly  mild  for  a  winter  month  ;  in 
fact,  there  occurred  during  the  course  of  it  only 
seven  unseasonably  cold  days  and  but  eight  un- 
seasonably cold  nights.  At  the  end  of  the  month 
the  soil  at  1  foot  deep  was  4°,  and  at  2  feet  deep 
.3°  warmer  than  at  the  same  period  last  year.  Rain 
fell  on  sixteen  days  to  the  total  depth  of  less  than 
2  inches,  which  amount  is  slightly  less  than  the 
February  average.  Taking  the  five  months  since 
the  present  drainage  year  began  in  October  last, 
the  aggregate  rainfall  exceeds  the  average  by 
rather  more  than  an  inch.  The  wind  on  no  less 
than  five  days  during  the  month  rose  to  the 
strength  of  a  gale.  On  eleven  days  no  sunshine 
at  all  was  recorded,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
occurred  nine  days  when  the  sun  was  shining 
brightly  for  six  or  more  hours. — E.  M. ,  Berhham- 
sled. 

R.H.S.  fruit  and  floral  committee  trials, 
1894.— The  council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  has  decided  to  try  this  season  the 
following  subjects  in  the  gardens  at  Chiswick : 
(1)  By  the  floral  committee,  Cannas,  Clematises, 
bedding  Begonias,  Tree  (perpetual  or  winter- 
flowering)  Carnations,  zonal  Pelargoniums  for 
pots.  Campanulas,  and  Sweet  Peas ;  (2)  by  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  committee.  Strawberries,  all 
sorts.  Cauliflowers,  new  varieties  of  Tomatoes, 
new  varieties  of  Potatoes,  and  new  varieties  of 
Peas.  Growers  and  others  interested  in  these 
plants,  seeds,  &c. ,  are  hereby  invited  to  contri- 
bute examples  for  this  purjjose,  and  to  be  good 
enough  to  forward  the  same  to  the  superinten- 
dent, R.H.S.  Gardens,  Chiswick,  as  early  as  may 
be  convenient.  Full  particulars  may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the  secretary,  the  Rev.  W. 
Wilks,  Rov.al  Horticultural  Society,  117,  Victoria 
Street,  S.W. 

Shortia  galacifolia. — I  dare.say  I  have  h.ad  as 
much  to  do  with  this  ]ilant  as  anyone  in  Britain, 
and  the  result  of  my  experience  is  that  it  is  never 
(piite  happy  in  full  sun.shine.  The  ea.st  side  of  a 
wall  running  north  and  south,  in  d(«p,  damp, 
sandy,  peaty  soil,  is  the  ])laee  for  it.  In  the  sun- 
shine the  leaves  assume  a  bleached  appearance, 
never  becoming  deep  green,  while  in  the  situation 
described  above  they  do,  and  my  eontentioM  anil 
experience  are  that  if  chloroi)Iiylis  not  dcveIo[)ed, 
rich  red  colour  in  the  autunui  never  is.  In  the 
sun.shine  the  leaves  are  milky,  pinkish,  and 
pretty,  Init   never  red,  while   in   the  .shade  they 


become  beautifully  coloured.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  learn  in  how  many  gardens  there  are 
established  plants  with  leaves  3  inches  in  diameter 
on  stalks  6  inches  long.  I  have  never  seen  them, 
and  anything  will  grow  here  that  will  grow  in 
Yorkshire. — 'T.  Smith. 


EAINFALl 

IN    1893. 

The 

Fki.-vey,  Old 

Windsor,  Berks. 

Number 

of  d.ivs  on 

Month. 

Total  depth. 

Greatest  f.all  in 

which  -01 

24  hours. 

or  more  fell 

Inches. 

Depth.         Date 

Jan. 

177 

•34            10 

14 

Feb. 

3-33 

■55             26 

22 

March 

0-40 

■18              1 

6 

April 

005 

■03            17 

2 

May 

079 

•35            21 

9 

June 

076 

■21             28 

9 

July 

190 

•31  12  &  24 

17 

.^ui;. 

1-45 

-.36              5 

9 

Sept. 

1-21 

•28           29 

11 

Oct. 

7-20 

278           10 

16 

Nov. 

216 

•68            15 

10 

Dec. 

2-62 

■73           21 

10 

Total    ...  23-64 

-Jno.  Williams. 


135 


Mouth. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov, 

Dec. 


Oteley  Park,  Ellesmerb,  Shropshire. 

Number 
of  Axys  on 
Total  depth.     Greatest  fall  in      which  -01 
24  hours.  or  more  fell. 

Depth.         Date. 


Inches. 
0-89 
2^22i 
107 
0-60 
1-72 
1^68i 
2-04'' 
1-84^ 
2-06i 
2^27 
0-99i 
410i 


173 


10 


Total    ...  21-51 

C.  A.  Pearse. 


Ccrrygrane,  LoNoroRD. 


16 

16 

9 

5 

13 
10 
16 
14 
16 
17 
12 
20 

IGl 


Number 
of  days  ou 
■     01 


Mouth. 

Total  depth. 

Greatest 

faUin 

which 

24  hours. 

or  more 

Inches. 

Depth. 

Date 

.Tan. 

207 

■42 

15 

19 

Feb. 

327 

■61 

13 

18 

March 

101 

•22 

2 

14 

April 

100 

■41 

16 

6 

May 

2^47 

■75 

20 

11 

June 

2-68 

•71 

28 

12 

July 

371 

114 

12 

19 

Aug. 

4^37 

■65 

6 

19 

Sept. 

1-67 

■29 

29 

13 

Oct. 

371 

•86 

14 

16 

1-41 

•30 

29 

11 

Deo. 

374 
3fll 

•45 

-2.7 

23 
181 

Average  since  1879  is 

351. 

-J.  M. 

Wilson. 

Names  of  plants.— 7'is«.—l,  impossible  to  mime 
from  such  a  scrap;  2,  ncit  week;  3,^  Evipliorbia 
splondens  ;  4,  Zygopetalum  Mackayi ;  5,  Salvia  splen- 

dona;    7,    Doodia    lunulata. W.    May.—\,    La;lia 

auccps  Stella ;  3  and  3,  not  recognised ;  -l,  Lrelia 
anceps  Williamsi  ;  5,  L»lia   superliious  (^uosneliiina. 

7'.    Jiasticooii.— Dendrobium  Wiinliauum   album. 

(/.  Pcff/i.— 1,  Oncidium 'Warscewiczi ;  2,  Oneidium 

xaiitliodon  ;     3,    Oneidium     leucochilum. Annn. — 

Rodriguo/.ia     planifolia. J.     Martin.  —  Oneidium 

luriilum     guttatum. J.     Beniielt.  —  Dcndrobuun 

nobilo  ;  the  petals  and  sepals  uro  siimowliat   pale,  but 

it  is  not    the  variety  albitloruni. ti'.    tHierii-ytL^ 

Klovvers  so  crushed  tliat  it  was  quite  impossiblo  to 
identify.  If  jousuid  again  do  not  ou  any  account 
pa"k  in  cotton  wool. 
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"  This  Is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  It  rather;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeare. 


Trees   and   Shrubs. 


UGLY  TREES  AND  SHRUBS  NEAR 
HOUSES. 

To  those  who  con.sicler  the  foregi'ounds  of  our 
home  land.scapes  (and  there  are  few  readers  who 
do  not  have  to  look  at  them  often,  even  if  they 
do  not  consider  them)  there  are  ievi  things 
more  wortliy  of  reconsideration  than  the  new 
forms  which  nurseries  have  given  us  in  too 
great  abundance  for  the  jiast  generation  or  two. 
The  more  pretentious  the  garden,  the  more 
likely  we  are  to  see  it  embellished  with  a  lot  of 
stifi"  conifers,  prim,  regular  in  form,  but  rarely 
with  any  beauty  of  form.  Certain  forms  of 
Arbor-\'it;e,  funereal  and  other  Cypresses,  and 
worst  of  all,  perhaps,  the  Irish  Yew,  are  the  most 
ijsual  trees  of  this  kind  ;  also  the  famous  Wel- 
lingtonia,whichin  the  young  state  as  we  generally 
see  it  in  Britain  is  about  as  poor  a  tree  as 
one  could  look  at.  When  these  things  are  seen 
in  a  spick-and-span  villa  near  a  town  one  is  not 
so  much  surprised,  but,  unliappily,  the  fore- 
grounds and  gardens  of  some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful Jacobean  and  Elizabethan  houses  in  the 
country  are  disfigured  in  this  way.  A  famous 
one  in  the  west  country  the  last  time  we 
saw  it  had  rows  of  Irish  Yews  radiating  from 
it  as  though  it  were  a  mausoleum  in  some 
gigantic  cemetery.  Few  peoiile  have  to  go  far 
to  see  the  effect  (if  they  really  will  look  at 
effect  at  all)  of  tliese  deplorable  trees  as  regards 
beauty  of  form.  They  are  not,  as  a  rule,  trees 
of  natural  sliapes,  because  nurserymen  being 
generally  on  the  look  out  for  the  quaint  and 
singular,  and  not  caring  a  bit,  as  an  artist  would, 
for  natural  beauty  of  form,  afflict  us  with  any 
whimsical  diversity  that  comes  in  their  way, 
the  temptation  being  all  the  greater  because 
anything  of  this  sort  which  can  be  called  a 
novelty  has  a  higher  value  in  the  trade  than 
the  trees  of  natural  forms.  Hence,  every 
catalogue  is  full  of  ridiculous  variations  from  the 
natural  type,  and  people  are  gradually  led 
to  scatter  squat  Arbor-vitie,  pigmy  Scotch 
Firs,  Spruce  like  pincushions,  and  many  like 
things  very  often  in  the  foreground  of  pic- 
turesque scenes.  To  such  a  degree  is  this 
carried  out  in  some  cases,  that  even  when  there 
are  really  beautiful  forms  of  trees  and  shrubs 
about  the  park  or  pleasure  grounds  they  are 
marred  by  the  dotting  of  the  foreground  with 
funereal  or  distorted  trees,  which  usually  being 
evergreen  are,  unfortunately,  popular  also  on 
that  account.  In  many  cases  where  there  is  an 
excess  of  such  things,  a  great  improvement 
may  arise  by  removing  them  root  and  branch 
and  gradually  substituting  things  of  more  human 
interest  and  artistic  beauty,  leaning  much  more 
to  summer  leafing  things  like  the  Rose,  Azalea 
and  the  finer  flowering  shrubs  in  groups  and 
masses.  We  observe  in  some  gardens  which 
are  freely  disfigrired  with  these  trees  that,  for 
whatever  reason,  jieople  do  not  plant  many 
flowers,  the  Irish  Yew  and  other  pyramid  trees 
are  in  ranks  like  great  gi-enadiers  inside  the 
terrace,  the  wall  is  not  allowed  to  have  a  scrap 
of  any  creeper  upon  it,  and  the  flower  garden  is 
of  the  usual  jam  tart  order. 

As  regards  association  with  old  houses  of  the 
sort   best   loved   in    England,  nothing   can  be 


more  unfortunate.  About  old  houses  when 
they  were  made,  and  even  for  many  years  after- 
wards, there  were  certain  native  and  other 
Evergreens  like  the  Yew,  Ivy,  and  also  often 
the  Sweet  Bay,  but  this  plethora  of  distorted 
forms  of  conifers  is  entirely  a  thing  of  the  pre- 
sent century.  Besides,  the  true  use  of  the  Pine 
is  to  clothe  the  hills  or  to  form  stately  groups 
on  the  turf,  as  the  Cedar  sometimes  does  with 
true  dignity.  A  minor  objection,  apart  from 
the  form  of  the  garden  conifer,  is  the  aljsence 
of  beauty  of  flower  and  of  the  change,  which  is 
so  delightful,  from  the  bare  bough  to  green 
leaf,  as  in  the  Rose,  Snowy  Mespilus,  and 
many  other  things. 


Trees  and  shrubs  with  coloured  leaves. — 

I  am  no  lover  of  parti-coloured  trees  and  shrubs 
generally,  those  I  mean  which  have  the  variega- 
tion in  stripes  and  flakes,  spotty  and  bizarred,  for 
seen  at  a  distance  either  as  clumps  or  single 
specimens,  they  present  a  decidedly  sickly  ap- 
pearance. As  pot  plants  or  seen  in  the  open 
under  close  inspection  when  their  markings  and 
delineations  can  be  minutely  traced,  they  possess 
a  certain  amount  of  beauty,  but  only  under  such 
circumstances.  I  admit  there  are  some  things 
exempt  from  this  general  condemnation,  but  thej- 
are  rare.  Far  difi'erent  and  infinitely  superior  in 
efftct  in  the  landscape  are  those,  evenly  and  often 
lightly,  suff'used  with  delicate  colouring,  casting 
a  kind  of  sheen  over  the  whole  plant  or  mass,  say 
for  instance  some  of  the  conifers.  What  can  be 
more  exquisitely  beautiful  than  the  amethystine 
shade  of  Abies  Alcoquiana  as  seen  waving  in  the 
breeze,  lighted  up  by  wan  sunshine,  and  Abies 
polita  in  its  garb  the  faintest  of  yellows,  while  the 
brighter  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  lutea  is  admired 
by  all  ?  Take  again  the  grey  silvery  shades  of 
C.  L.  glauca  and  C.  L.  Silver  Queen  and  others,  so 
charming  in  subdued  beauty,  and  who  is  there 
that  fails  to  admire  the  colour  of  Diplopappus 
chrysophyllus,  especially  in  springtime  ?  'J'his 
class  of  leaf  variegation  is  represented  in  deciduous 
shrubs  by  the  Golden  Elder,  Purple  Hazel, 
Prunus  Pissardi,  Sea  Buckthorn,  one  or  two  of 
the  Dogwoods,  and  a  host  of  others,  and  in  trees 
by  the  Copper  and  Purple  Beeches,  Birch,  &c. 
These  are  the  kinds  of  variegation  (if  it  may  be 
rightly  called  so)  that  I  admire  in  the  landscape, 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  trees  of  this  des- 
cription are  not  planted  more  extensively.  I  h.ave 
not  entered  into  any  details  in  this  short  note, 
merely  confining  myself  to  a  few  examples  in  the 
various  classes,  and  have  purposely  omitted  any 
reference  to  the  many  kinds  that  put  on  lovely 
autumnal  colours,  or  assume  them  for  a  short  time 
only. — J.  B. 

Variegated  Euonymus  radicans. — This  is 
certainly  a  very  pretty  variegated-leaved  shrub, 
and  one  that  may  be  employed  for  many  different 
purposes.  It  roots  as  readily  and  can  be  pulled  to 
pieces  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  often  be  seen 
used  as  an  edging,  but  so  treated  it  is  not  always 
a  success,  for  in  most  situations  a  green-leaved 
plant  would  be  preferable  for  such  a  purpose.  If 
a  group  of  Euonymus  is  planted  it  is  a  capital 
subject  for  the  foreground,  while  where  bedding 
is  still  carried  out  a  very  pretty  permanent  bed 
may  be  formed  of  this  Euonymus,  as  it  will  give 
but  little  trouble,  will  be  bright  and  cheerful  at 
all  seasons,  while  a  certain  amount  of  variety  may 
be  imparted  to  it  by  planting  a  few  bulbs,  which 
will  push  up  through  the  mass  of  Euonymus 
and  form  a  very  pleasing  addition.  It  may  also 
be  recommended  as  a  wall  shrub,  for  when  once 
started  its  growth  is  much  more  rapid  than 
might  be  supposed  from  seeing  it  as  a  low 
bush.  After  a  time  some  of  the  snoots  will  push 
forth  roots  as  the  Ivy  does,  and  thereby  attach 
themselves  to  the  wall.  A  curious  change  in  the 
character  of  the  plant  may  sometimes  be  seen 
when  furnishing  a  wall,  as  a  few  of  the  principal 
shoots  on  the  upper  part  will  thicken  out  and  pro- 
duce much  larger  leaves — indeed,  almost  as  large 
as  a  variety  of  Euonymus  japonicus  known  as  lati- 


folius  albus.  The  green-leaved  form  of  Euonymus 
radicans  is  more  rambling  in  growth  than  its 
variegated-leaved  variety,  and  is  not  nearly  so 
often  met  with.  Its  long  flexible  shoots  are  seen 
to  the  best  advantage  rambling  over  a  rockwork 
or  in  some  such  a  position. — T. 

Tsuga  Brunonians. — This,  the  Indian  Hem- 
lock Spruce,  of  which  some  cut  branches  in  a  very 
attractive  state  were  shown  from  the  gardens  at 
Dropmore  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  is  a  very  handsome  species,  and 
quite  distinct  from  any  of  the  others,  but  it  is 
liable  to  be  injured  by  late  spring  frosts,  so  much 
so  indeed,  that  in  many  districts  it  is  difficult  to 
find  a  thriving  specimen.  The  actual  frosts  of 
winter  have  little  or  no  effect  upon  it,  but  when 
the  j'oung  shoots  are  in  a  succulent  state  the}'  often 
sufter  terribly.  To  obviate  this  as  far  as  possible 
it  should  be  planted  where  the  vegetation  is  late 
in  starting  into  growth,  as  it  will  in  this  way 
have  a  much  better  chance  of  success  than  if 
situated  in  some  sheltered  spot  where  the  spring 
growth  is  hastened  forward.  This  Hemlock 
Spruce  forms  when  in  a  thriving  state  a  bluntly- 
shaped  pyramid  tree,  the  branches  and  minor 
branchlets  gracefully  drooping  towards  the  points, 
so  as  to  form  a  very  pleasing  and  graceful  speci- 
men. The  leaves  are  longer  than  those  of  any 
other  of  the  same  section  and  of  an  intense 
silvery  whiteness  underneath,  which  feature  alone 
would  suffice  to  distinguish  it  from  any  other 
species.  It  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  Hima- 
layas, and  is  frequently  alluded  to  by  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  in  his  Himalayan  journals.  In  one  place 
he  speaks  of  it  as  a  beautiful  species  which  forms 
a  stately,  blunt  pyramid,  with  branches  spread- 
ing like  the  Cedar,"  but  not  so  stifl',  and  drooping 
gracefully  on  all  sides.  Again,  at  10,000  feet 
elevation  it  is  mentioned  as  occurring  with  fine 
trees  of  Rhododendron  Falconeri  40  feet  high, 
with  leaves  19  inches  long.  This  Indian  Spruce 
attains  a  considerable  size,  for  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Tunkra  pass.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  says, 
"  In  the  dense  and  gigantic  forest  of  Abies  Bru- 
noniana  and  Silver  Fir  I  measured  one  of  the 
former  trees,  and  found  it  28  feet  in  girth  and 
above  120  feet  in  height.  The  Abies  Webbiana 
attains  35  feet  in  girth,  with  a  trunk  unloranched 
for  40  feet.  "—T. 


THE  ENGLISH  YEW. 

When  making  preparations  the  other  day  to  finish 
clearing  away  timber  brought  down  in  the  gale  of 
December  12,  a  group  of  Yews  close  at  hand 
arrested  attention,  and  I  could  not  help  thinking 
what  a  unique  position  this  tree  occupies  in  our 
woods  and  pleasure  grounds.  There  is  a  good 
opportunity  here  of  contrasting  its  habit,  slow  rate 
of  progress  and  longevity  with  similar  properties 
of  other  trees  owing  to  the  fact  that  our  pleasure 
grounds  in  theirpresentstate  were  planted  justover 
120  years  ago,  and  an  accurate  estimate  can  there- 
fore be  formed  as  to  the  age  of  the  trees.  The 
Yews,  of  which  there  are  a  considerable  number, 
were  planted  singly,  in  groups,  and  in  occasional 
ro%vs,  and  the  dimensions  of  individuals  would  be 
on  an  average  from  25  feet  to  30  feet  in  height  and 
6  feet  in  girth  3  feet  from  the  ground.  Where 
standing  as  isolated  specimens  the  trees  are  well 
formed,  boasting  symmetrical  wide  -  branching 
heads,  and  all  are  in  good  health.  Close  by  a 
clump  of  these  Yews  lie  two  trees  that  succumbed 
on  December  12,  the  one  a  Beech  70  feet  high  and 
H  feet  in  girth  the  other  a  Silver  Fir  close  on  100 
feet  high  and  with  a  girth  of  13  feet.  Although 
when  standing  they  were  not  actually  dead,  they 
were  considerably  past  their  best,  and  a  few  more 
years  would  have  witnessed  their  complete  decay. 
The  jjlanting  of  these  trees,  it  must  be  remembered, 
was  contemporary  with  that  of  the  Yews,  and  I 
was  particular  in  noting  their  size  and  general 
condition,  because  the  contrast  between  this  and 
the  youthful  appearance  of  the  Yews  is  very  strik- 
ing, and  an  even  sharper  contrast  is  apparent  when 
the  latter  are  compared  with  trees  of  more  rapid 
growth,    both  evergreen    and    deciduous.     Thug 
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there  is  a  Sequoia  sempervirens  not  yet  50  years 
old  that  is  9(1  feet  high,  and  a  Pterocarya  of  simi- 
lar age  girthing  14  feet,  and  with  a  spread  of 
branch  over  30  yards  in  diameter.  It  is  only  when 
comparing  the  Yew  with  these  and  similar  trees 
that  one  actually  realises  its  wonderfully  slow 
progress,  and  forms  some  idea  of  the  extraordinary 
age  of  the  mighty  boled  trees  that  are  found  in 
some  of  our  churchyards.  Verily,  those  who  jilant 
the  Yew,  plant  for  their  heirs  many  times  removed. 
This,  however,  is  not  likelj-  to  deter  its  admirers 
from  planting,  so  handsome  is  it  either  in  youth 
or  age.  By  youth,  by  the  way,  one  would  mean 
anything  under  100  years  ;  this  would  seem  to  be 
but  a  span  in  the  life  of  the  Yew.  The  conifer 
that  most  resembles  it  in  appearance,  that  is  when 
seen  from  a  distance,  is  probably  the  Hemlock 
Spruce,  a  tree  of  medium  height,  and  forming  in 
good  soil  a  well  -  balanced  head  of  branching 
habit.  E.  Bdrrell. 

ClaremoJit. 

t 

Sequoia  gigantea.— I  have  heard  it  said  tha- 
this  Californian  tree  is  wind-proof,  but  my  experif 
ence  is  quite  the  reverse.  During  the  spring  o 
1880  I  planted  two  trees,  then  six  years  old,  in 
the  park,  thoroughly  well  preparing  the  stations. 
The  position  is  much  exposed  to  south-westerly 
winds,  which  here  blow  at  times  very  strong. 
Both  trees  grew  fast  for  ten  years,  but  the  wider 
the  branches  extended  the  more  they  felt  the 
effects  of  the  wind  from  the  {[uarter  named.  So 
shabby  did  they  become  on  the  side  most  exposed, 
that  my  employer  decided  to  cut  them  down, 
which  we  accordingly  did  last  month.  I  send 
herewith  a  few  measurements,  thinking  they  may 
perhaps  be  of  interest  to  some  readers  of  The 
Gardex.  No.  1  tree :  length  2.3  feet,  diameter  at 
the  ground  level  1  foot  7  inches,  girth  4  feet  2 
inches  at  1  foot  from  the  ground.  No.  2  tree  : 
length  20  feet,  diameter  at  the  base  1  foot  10 
inches,  girth  4  feet  5  inches  1  foot  from  the  ground. 
The  annular  rings  vary  much  in  width.  During 
the  year  1891,  when  the  rainfall  registered  38-52 
inches  (aver.age  rainfall  here  is  30  inches),  the 
width  of  the  annular  ring  was  If  inches.  No.  2  tree 
contains  6  cubic  feet  of  timber,  allowing,  of 
course,  for  the  very  thick  bark  in  measuring 
which  this  tree  has,  viz.,  1   inch. — E.  Molyxeux. 

Parrotia  persica.— This  is  a  near  ally  of  the 
Hamamelises,  some  of  which  have  become  very 
popular  within  the  last  few  years,  as  they  flower 
early  in  the  year,  and  their  bright-coloured  blos- 
.soms  freely  borne  on  the  still  eafless  branches 
render  them  very  attractive.  The  Parrotia  also 
blooms  at  this  season,  and  from  the  profusion  of 
its  crimson -tipped  stamens,  it  is  (especially  during 
sunshine)  particularly  noticeable.  The  bright 
colour  assumed  by  the  leaves  in  the  autumn 
before  they  drop,  when  they  change  to  rich  yellow 
and  glowing  crimson,  is  also  another  feature  of 
this  Parrotia.  It  is,  as  implied  by  the  specific 
name,  a  native  of  Persia,  from  whence  it  was  in- 
troduced in  1848.  There  is  a  second  species— P. 
Jacquemontiana — a  native  of  Cashmere,  but,  as 
far  as  I  know,  it  is  not  in  cultivation  in  this 
country.  The  Iron  Tree,  as  Parrotia  persica  is 
called,  succeeds  best  in  a  well-drained  soil  and  in 
a  somewhat  sheltered  situation.  It  was  on  Feb. 
12,  1884,  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society. — T. 

The  best  Dogwood.— A  Dogwood  with  varie- 
gated leaves  is  being  recommended  as  a  highly 
ornamental  shrub,  but  midwinter  is  the  time  to 
enjoy  the  Dogwood  in  all  the  glowing  beauty  of 
its  red-barked  shoots.  It  is  a  shrub  to  have  in 
large  masses  in  all  gardens  of  any  extent,  but  es- 
pecially by  the  water-side  associated  with  the 
cardinal  and  yellow  -  barked  Willows.  Beside 
carriage  drixes,  especially  those  in  and  through 
woodland  districts,  it  has  a  fine  effect  and  looks 
infinitely  better  than  the  conifers  or  other  exotics 
of  questionable  worth  that  one  too  freipiontly  sees. 
The  brightest  and  best  form  of  the  common  Dog- 
wood is  that  named  C.  sibirica.  This  variety  is 
not  at  all  common  in  England,  nor  do  I  find  the 
name  in  some  of  the  besttree  and  shrub  catalogues 


of  English  nurserymen.  The  varieties  most 
common  everywhere  are  C.  sanguinea  and  C. 
stolonifera,  this  latter  probably  but  a  form  of  the 
preceding  given  to  spreading  much  underground 
by  runners,  and  shooting  up  all  round  the  parent 
]ilant.  The  name  C.  sanguinea,  too,  tends  to  the 
belief  that  this  is  the  brightest  form,  and  indeed 
it  is  a  beautiful  shrub,  giving  grand  effect  in 
winter.  The  colour  of  its  bark,  however,  is  a  dull 
red,  more  the  tint  of  sealing-wax.  C.  sibirica, 
when  the  two  are  ])laced  side  by  side  or  at  any 
time,  is  quite  distinct,  its  bark  being  of  a  brighter 
and  lighter  red.  Its  name  would  suggest  it  to  be 
a  native  of  Siberia,  and  it  may  be  that  botanically 
it  is  only  a  form  of  .sanguinea,  but  from  a  garden 
point  of  view  it  is  the  brightest  and  best,  and  the 
one  that  should  be  most  largely  planted. — A.  H. 

Grafted  Crataegus  Lselandi.— On  page  145 
two  very  useful  points  in  connection  with  this 
Crata?gus  are  pointed  out ;  firstly,  the  fact  that 
plants  grafted  on  the  Quince"  are  practically 
worthless,  and  secondly,  that  seedlings  may  be 
readily  raised,  and  can  be  depended  upon  to  grow 
away  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  reason  that 
so  many  plants  of  this  Thorn  are  grafted  is 
doubtless  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  about 
eight  or  ten  years  ago,  when  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion was  first  directed  towards  this  \-ariety 
La?landi,  it  was  feared  that  plants  raised  from 
seed  rnight  not  perpetuate  the  very  best  form  ; 
hence  in  some  instances  to  my  knowledge,  when 
ordering  Crataegus  Lailandi,  the  purchaser  stipu- 
lated for  plants  raised  either  from  grafts  or 
cuttings,  in  order  no  doubt  to  ensure  the  true 
variety.  Even  then,  however,  there  was  no  need 
for  grafting,  as  cuttings  could  be  struck  readily 
enough,  and  indeed  in  some  instances  great 
numbers  were  raised  in  this  way.  I  tried  two 
different  methods  with  equal  success,  the  first 
being  to  take  the  half-ripened  shoots  about  mid- 
summer and  put  them  in  an  ordinary  garden 
frame,  keeping  close  and  shaded  from  bright  sun- 
shine till  rooted,  which  would  be  before  winter. 
In  the  other  case  the  cuttings  were  not  taken  till 
the  autumn,  when  older  wood  was  employed  for 
the  purpose.  They  were  also  protected  by  a 
frame,  and  rooted  well  the  following  spring  and 
summer.  The  thanks  of  all  of  us  are,  I  am  sure, 
due  to  The  Garden  for  so  long  and  so  persistently 
pointing  out  the  evil  effects  of  much  of  the  graft- 
ing that  is  done  at  the  present  day,  a  few  especial 
nuisances  beside  that  mentioned  above  being 
grafted  Lilacs,  the  beautiful  Himalayan  Prunus 
triloba  and  the  pretty  little  double-flowered 
Prunus  sinensis,  which  are  often  grafted  on  to 
the  Sloe,  whose  suckers  need  constant  attention. 
The  Tree  Peonies,  too,  that  are  sent  here  from 
Japan  during  the  winter  months  are  all  grafted, 
and  suckers  continually  make  their  appearance. 

Japanese  Maples.— Of  hardy  shrubs  that  are 
brought  on  under  glass  for  the  beauty  of  their 
blossoms,  we  have  a  large  and  varied  assortment ; 
but  of  those  in  which  foliage  considerations  are 
the  only  claim  to  recognition,  the  various  Japan- 
ese Maples  stand  forth  almcst  alone,  and  very 
beautiful  many  of  them  are  just  as  the  foliage  is 
first  expanded.  The  cut-lea\-ed  forms  are  espe- 
cially suitable  for  such  a  purpose,  forming,  as  they 
do,  such  light  and  elegant  masses  of  gracefullv 
divided  foliage,  that  are  admirably  adapted  for 
association  with  flowering  plants.  If  the  leaves 
of  these  Maples  are  allowed  to  develop  in  the 
temperature  of  a  cool  greenhouse,  they  will  ex- 
pand much  earlier  than  those  of  outdoor  jilants, 
and  the  delicate  tinted  forms  are  in  this  way 
less  liable  to  injury  than  where  exposed  to  all 
kinds  of  weather.  These  Maples  arc  altogether 
more  satisfactory  when  little  more  than  simple 
]irotection  is  given  them,  as  if  brought  on  in  a 
temperature  as  high  as  some  flowering  sln-ubs  are 
subjected  to  in  order  to  develo|>  their  blos.soms, 
the  leaves  lose  a  good  deal  of  their  freshness  quite 
early  in  the  year  ;  while  just  protected  under 
glass,  they  will  remain  fresh  throughout  the 
season  and  in  many  cases  die  off  brightly  tinted. 
From  the  above  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  in- 
door culture  is  necessary  for  these  Maples,  as  they 


are  hardy  enough,  and  a  group  of  selected  varie- 
ties forms  a  highlj'  ornamental  feature  where 
favourably  situated. — H.  P. 

Erica  codonodes. — This  has  stood  the  winter 
well,  and  now  looks  very  handsome.  Its  long 
green  branches  are  perfect  wreaths  of  blossom, 
the  buds  ro.sy  red,  shading  to  pink,  and  opening 
into  a  white  flower.  If  an  uncertain  kind  for  the 
majority  of  gardens,  it  is  quite  worthy  of  a  choice 
spot  that  pro\'ides  shelter  from  the  coldest 
weather.  It  makes  a  tall,  branching,  graceful 
bush,  and  a  group  edged  v  ith  the  dwarf  carnea 
would  make  a  charming  spring  picture. — A.  H. 


EARLY-FLOWERING  RHODODENDRONS. 

Mr.  GoLDRiNG  (p.  143)  is  quite  right  in  thinking 
that  some  people  will  not  appreciate  his  recom- 
mendation to  plant  the  early-flowering  Rhododen- 
drons. Many  peojjle  do  not  care  to  plant  l)ie 
early  flowering  ones  because  they  are  liable  to 
have  the  blooms  injured  by  frost.  On  several 
occasions  I  have  seen  the  variety  Nobleanum  in 
great  beauty  in  February.  By  the  way,  there  are 
two  varieties  of  this,  one  having  pale  pinkish 
flowers,  while  those  of  the  other  are  much 
brighter.  The  latter,  however,  is  the  hardier  of 
the  two.  Whether  they  can  be  had  in  flower  in 
open  weather  in  the  early  months  of  the  year  de- 
pends very  much  on  the  position  they  occupy. 
The  plants  which  I  managed  for  more  than  twenty 
years  were  whoUj'  surrounded  with  the  common 
Pontic  variety,  with  the  result  that  in  fairly  open 
weather  in  January  or  Februar}'  the  plants  were  a 
mass  of  bloom.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that 
the  frost  does  not  injure  the  flowers  in  the  bud. 
That  shelter  is  the  one  thing  needful  to  save  the 
flowers  I  conclusively  proved,  because  I  put  two 
plants  in  the  outside  row  of  a  new  plantation, 
and  although  the  blooms  grew  well  and  formed 
flower-buds,  they  invariably  got  killed  by  frost. 
Regarding  the  more  richly  coloured  arboreum 
section,  I  think  there  is  a  greater  difference 
in  their  time  of  flowering  than  Mr.  Goldring 
seems  to  think.  In  the  garden  to  which  I  have 
referred  there  were  two  very  old  plants  that 
usually  bloomed  in  M.irch,  and  sometimes  very 
early  in  that  month.  These  produced  very  large 
trusses  and  individual  flowers  which  were  very 
bright  in  colour.  Another  plant,  no  doubt 
planted  at  the  same  time  and  which  had  much 
darker  blossoms,  always  flowered  late  enough  to 
escape  injury  from  frost,  yet  a  long  while  before 
the  h3'brids  now  so  generally  grown.  R.  arboreum 
might  not  succeed  in  the  northern  counties,  but  I 
feel  pretty  certain  that  it  would  do  well  in  all  the 
southern  and  western  districts.  There  are  a  few 
of  the  same  variety  in  isolated  cases,  and  some 
of  the  individual  plants  are  very  large.  There 
is  one  in  the  pleasure  grounds  of  Cothelstone 
House,  Taunton,  that  is  more  than  20  feet  high 
with  a  proportionate  diameter,  and  which  blooms 
freely  every  year.  J.  C.  Clarke. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FERNS. 


Trichomanes  pinnatum  (/?.  I'.  S.). — Hooker 
calls  this  Trichomanes  tloribundum,  and  gives  as 
places  where  it  has  been  found  (iuatemala,  Brazil, 
Peru,  Surinam,  Orinoco,  (iuiana,  Trinidad,  Do- 
minica, Barbadoes,  and  Jamaica.  I  am  aware  it 
is  a  common  plant  in  Trinidad,  liaving  received 
many  a  boxful  of  it  from  the  island,  but  1  never 
got  it  fi'om  Jamaica.  —  W.  H.  (i. 

Adiantum  gracillimum. — There  is  a  peculi- 
arity connected  with  this  Maiden-hair  that  others 
besides  myself  may  have  noticed.  When  grown 
quite  cool,  as,  for  instance,  in  a  vinery  or  Peach 
house  where  plciily  of  air  is  admitted  all  through 
the  summer  months,  the  pinnules  conic  much 
smaller,  thus  giving  the  plants  a  more  graceful 
appearance.  The  fi'onds,  too,  are  much  luirder, 
and  therefore  better  fitted  for  cutting,  while  the 
plants  will  bear  the  dry  air  of  a  room  without 
suffering  so  much, — J.  C.  B. 
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VEGETATIOX  IN  DEMERAEA. 

The  first  sight  of  tlie  Demerara  coast,  as  seen 
through  a  telescope  while  the  ship  rolls  pon- 
derously in  the  hot  muddy  swell  at  the  man- 
of-war  anchorage,  distant  seventeen  miles  from 
shore,  is  not  prepossessing.  The  long,  flat 
line,  broken  by  occasional  Palms  and  chim- 
neys, seems  uninterestingly  prosaic  to  one  who 
has  but  lately  left  the  headlands  and  Souf- 
frieres  of  the  West  Indian  islands,  but  a  few 
hours  in  the  suburbs  of  Georgetown  will  con- 
vince the  sceptic  that  there  is  little  common- 
place in  the  prodigal  abundance  of  A'egetable 
life,  which  the  moist  heat  encourages  so  much. 
On  every  side  is  luxuriant  growth  ;  at  every 
turn  fresh  proof  of  Nature's  unstudied  artistic 
effects — the  crimson   bracts  of    a    spreading 


machine  guns.  It  is  the  heavy  tropical  rain 
falling  on  the  leaves  of  the  Fan  Palms  below 
the  open  windows.  Presently  the  fusillade 
slackens,  then  ceases  altogether,  and  one  is 
conscious  of  the  smell  of  warm,  wet  earth,  of 
the  scent  of  Frangipani  blossoms  and  of  the 
shrill  trumpet  of  mosquitoes  beyond  the  gauze 
curtains. 

Perhaps  the  most  satisfying  picture  around 
Georgetown  was  the  subject  of  the  accom- 
panying cut,  pliotographed  soon  after  day- 
break in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  the  delicate 
aigrettes  of  the  Palm  fronds  arching  over  the 
white,  golden-centred  Lilies,  softly  contrast- 
ing with  the  vivid  green  of  the  gra.ss  on  the 
furtlier  bank,  .still  wet  with  the  recent  rain. 
Laid  out  but  a  few  years  ago,  the  growth  in 
these  gardens  is  marvellous.  In  its  waters 
Nelumbiums  and  Nymplueas  flourish,  and 
Palms  have  already  assumed  goodly  propor- 
tions.    It  is  a  land  where  the  gardener  has 


Water  Lilies  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Demerara.    Engraved  'or  The  Garden /com  a  photograph  by  F,  W.  Fitzherhert,  Torqnaij. 


Poinsettia  flaming  against  a  white  wall,  an 
untrained  thicket  of  Allamanda  rambling 
over  the  gable  of  a  wooden  cottage.  In  the 
wide  water-ways  of  the  streets  float  the 
flowers  and  giant  leaves  of  the  Victoria 
Eegia,  while  aloft  the  Oreodoxas  bear  high 
their  plumes  of  fronds  on  stately,  tapering 
columns. 

In  the  gardens  of  Government  House, 
where  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  stay  during 
my  short  visit  to  British  Guiana,  Palms  and 
Cycads  are  ever  enlarging  theii  borders — from 
the  guard-house  at  the  gate,  shaded  by  a  fruit- 
ing Coco  Palm,  where  the  picturesijue  uni- 
form of  tlio  Ist  West  India  native  regiment 
adds  colour  to  the  scene,  to  the  extreme 
limit  of  the  grounds.  Two  sides  of  the  house 
are  smothered  in  Stephanotis  that  trails  along 
its  balustrades  and  climbs  the  pillars  of  its 
deep  and  shady  verandahs — pleasing  retreats 
during  the  noon-tide  heat.  At  night  in  that 
clime  one  wakes  suddenly.  The  air  is 
full  of  sound,   as  of   the  incessant  rattle  of 


to  restrain  instead  of  foster, 
instead  of  the  spur. 


to 


use  the  curb 
F.  W.  F. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 
Chrysanthemum  maximum.  —I  suppose  it  is 
pretty  well  known  that  two  distinct  tj'pes  liave 
gone,  and  in  .1  large  measure  are  yet  going  under 
this  name.  I  do  not  intend  to  say  anything 
now  that  will  lead  to  a  discussion  about  identity 
of  forms  or  nomenclature  ;  I  merely  want  to  speak 
of  the  plants  as  I  may  be  best  understood,  and  to 
point  out  that  of  the  taller  thick-leaved  sj^ecies 
there  are  two  or  three  sorts,  and  I  believe  that  it 
will  be  found  that  these  are  identical  with  what 
some  of  the  Continental  nurserymen  are  now 
offering  under  such  names  as  C.  ninxirauni  Duchesse 
d'Abercorn,  C.  m.  tiliferum,  and  C  m.  type.  Eng- 
lish gardeners  may  therefore  be  saved  .some  ex- 
pense in  the  way  of  the  high  prices  asked  for  these 
plants,  and  also  some  annoyance  if  they  secure 
them  and  find  they  are  only  what  they  might  have 
had  nearer  home  for  a  trifle  years  .ago.  The  %ery 
dwarf  form,  a  little  more  in  the  style  of  C.  Leucan- 
tlienmm,  has  much  the  finer  habit  and  larger 
flowers,  which  develop  more  perfectly  in  every 
way  ;  it  is  a  better  plant  for  the  florist.     This  has 


sometimes  been  spoken  of  as  the  true  C.  maxi- 
mum. 

Jeffersonia  diphylla. — There  need  be  no  fear 
as  to  injury  from  frost  to  this  plant,  delicate  as 
the  bursting  sprouts  may  seem.  The  glaucous 
red-tinted  (when  young)  foliage  rarely  suffers  in 
the  least  from  the  numerous  keen  frosts  that  in- 
variably occur  after  it  has  become  visible. 

Campanula  G.  F.  Wilson.— I  am  quite 
satisfied  that  there  are  not  two  varieties  of  this, 
the  one  to  be  distinguished  from  the  other  by  a 
yellower  or  more  sickly-looking  foliage,  though  I 
do  not  deny  that  there  are  plants  having  these 
distinctions,  and  possibly  two  i)lants  otherwise 
near  alike.  I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  convey 
my  convictions  as  to  how  this  occurs,  and  I  claim 
that  what  Mr.  Wilson  has  just  said  (page  107)  dis- 
tinctly proves  in  the  one  true  plant  the  s.ame  cause 
of  difference,  like  my  own,  to  be  a  cultural  one. 
What  I  further  want  to  add  now-  is  this,  that  I  do 
not  think  tliat  Mr.  Arnott  (p.  104)  or  anyone  else 
would  have  so  much  ditticulty  in  comprehending 
what  a  certain  other  plant,  somewhat  like  G.  F. 
Wilson,  might  be  if  he  had  raised  seed  in  quan- 
tity from  C.  turbinata  grown  side  by  side  with 
other  allied  forms  as  pollen  parents.     The  variety 

is  simply  endless 
both  in  flower- 
colour,  form,  and 
habit  of  plant, 
and  many  of  the 
jilants  .are  almost 
as  yellow  when 
coming  into  leaf 
as  the  j'ellow 
Creejjing  Jenny. 
Not  a  few  of  these 
forms,, all  of  which, 
I  think,  may  be 
justly  classed  un- 
der carpatica,  are 
\  cry  liable  to  the 
disease  of  whicli 
I  have  before 
s|)oken.  I  h.ave 
just  now  been 
looking  at  some 
])Iants  that  are 
jjecoming  quite 
yellow  in  their 
foliage,  which  I 
know  were  not  so 
last  year.  They 
are  in  pots — hy- 
In-ids  —  and  may 
be  describefl  as 
puce-coloured  0. 
turbin.ata.  I  t.ake 
it  that  these  hy- 
brids are  now  sliowing  their  exhausted  or  weak 
constitution,  and  that  unless  tliey  have  a  speedy 
change  they  will  die  out.  What  has  this  to  do 
with  C.  G.  ir.  Wilson  variety  ?  To  my  mind  every- 
thing, as  these  |)lants  come  in  the  same  category 
or  progeny  of  carpatica.  It  shows  a  tendency  to 
deterioration  unless  sustained  by  special  culture 
in  some  gardens,  when  the  species  becomes  im- 
pregnated with  a  more  fragile  type,  as  is  the  case 
with  this  pretty  h3-brid. 

Linarias. — It  was  refreshing  to  read  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Goldring  (p.  Ill),  so  .sensible  and 
practical,  about  the  structure  or  character  of 
artificial  rockeries.  It  is  not  exactly  a  ([uestion 
of  crudeness  reruns  elaborateness.  Crudeness  may 
imply  either  faultiness  or  ijerfection  in  regard  to 
plant  life,  but  under  any  circumstances  the  inner 
or  body  portion  of  a  rockery  should  claim  c(|ual 
attention  with  the  surfaces  displaj-ed.  Alost 
Linarias  on  rockeries  are  a  mistake,  I  think. 
I  agree  that  the  variety  of  vulgaris  called 
Peloria  is  the  gem  of  the  batch,  either  as  11 
flower  for  picking  or  display  in  .litn,  to  say 
nothint;  of  its  extraordinary,  yet  beautiful  form. 
I  fancy  that  Linaria  macedonira  and  dalmatica 
would  require  to  be  replaced  in  a  Vorkshiro 
garden  eviu-y  spring.  Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  I 
spent  a  deal  of  time  with  the  Linarias,  but  latterly 
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I  have  grown  only  the  charming  annual  alpina, 
cyrnbaUiria,  maritima,  and  hepatic:efolia  for  rock- 
work,  and  Peloria  and  the  richer  forms  of  jiur- 
purea  for  the  borders.  These  I  can  entirely  rely 
upon,  and  I  have  learnt  to  be  content  with  this 
humljle  set  of  Toadflaxes,  though  one  must  feel 
envious  when  seeing  such  a  grand  variety  as  that 
pictured  in  the  coloured  plate  of  February  10 
last. 

Androsaces. — Just  one  more  note  based  on  the 
interesting  letter  of  IMr.  Arnott  (p.  104).  He 
speaks  of  sheltering  these  from  wet  with  slates 
instead  of  glass,  and  I  am  not  at  all  prepared  to 
say  that  slates  are  not  equal  to  glass  ;  but  what  I 
do  wish  to  say  is  that  for  some  Androsaces  (the 
European)  and  even  more  so  for  scores  of  other 
alpine  plants  it  would  be  a  very  risky  business 
indeed  to  use  slates  instead  of  glass.  All  plants 
are  not  so  completely  restful  and  settled  in  winter 
as  the  Himalayan  Androsaces,  and  where  there  is 
a  tendency  to  move  or  grow  in  winter,  a  slate  over 
their  heads  would  be  nothing  less  than  a  snare 
to  the  plants.  During  the  excitement  to  growth 
the  shoots  would  be  abnormal  and  blanched 
from  want  of  light,  and  but  one  result  could  be 
expected  to  follow. 

Androsace  sarmentosa. — From  Mr.  Pirn's 
note  (page  107)  it  is  curious  to  discover  how 
experiences  vary  with  certain  plants.  He 
tells  us  how  easily  ho  manages  A.  lanuginosa  in 
his  clay  soil,  a  plant  that  I  have  never  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  growing  to  presentable  specimens,  and 
then  he  says  "  A.  sarmentosa  is  much  more  of  a 
puzzler."  Now  here  this  is  grown  as  easily  as  a 
common  Cowslip  ;  rosettes  pulled  off  spreading 
pieces  and  stuck  in  sand  root  during  any  time  in 
summer  with  as  much  freedom  as  a  Houseleek. 
It  is  no  use  my  trying  to  tell  anyone  how  I  get 
these  results,  for  I  simply  do  absolutely  nothing, 
no  more  than  I  should  do  for  the  commonest 
thing  in  the  garden,  and  it  matters  little  whether 
the  plants  are  sheltered  or  exposed  all  the  year 
round.  If  they  do  have  shelter,  it  is  merely  from 
accident.  It  would  be  a  very  interesting  point  to 
know  how  it  happens  that  this  plant  is  at  all 
ditEcult  in  the  expert  hands  of  Mr.  Pim. 

Australian  Bracken. — What  is  the  scientific 
name  of  this  ?  I  have  heard  it  praised  as  a 
beautiful  Fern,  hardy,  and  a  capital  thing  for 
growing  in  broad  patches  or  naturalising  in  semi- 
shaded  places.  J.  Wood. 

Woodvitle,  Kirlcslall. 


Tricolor  Pelargoniums  for  bedding. — Al- 
though not  so  popular  as  they  were  some  years 
ago,  some  of  the  best  varieties  are  well  worthy  of 
culture.  Of  the  golden  tricolors.  Master  Harry 
Cox  is  one  of  the  best ;  other  good  sorts  are  Master- 
piece and  Miss  Goring.  Of  the  silver  tricolors, 
Dolly  Varden,  Lass  o'  '!iowrie,  and  T.  A.  Dickson 
are  the  best.  All  of  the  above  have  the  red 
zone  well  defined.  If  I  were  confined  to  one 
variety  of  each  I  should  select  Masterpiece  as 
the  best  golden  variety,  as  it  is  the  most  vigorous 
and  the  variegation  well  defined.  Lass  o'  (Jowrie 
is  the  most  distinct  of  the  silver  kinds,  dwarf  and 
compact  in  habit  and  of  free  growth.  I  believe  in 
many  instances  these  tricolor  Pelargoniums  are 
too  much  coddled.  Plants  grown  in  pots  are  the 
best  for  propagating  from,  though  those  used  for 
bedding  will  give  some  good  cuttings  early  in  the 
autunm,  and  if  the  old  plants  are  taken  up  and 
potted  before  they  have  suffered  from  frost  they 
will  be  found  useful  early  in  the  spring.  These 
old  plants  must  be  kept  dry  and  cool  during 
the  winter.  After  the  days  begin  to  lengthen 
they  may  be  put  into  a  warm  house,  or  if  plunged 
on  a  liotbed  they  will  soon  make  a  start  into 
growth.  The  cuttings  root  best  where  they  have 
a  good  bottom-heat  and  a  dry  cool  surface  tem- 
]>eTature.  The  cuttings  should  be  put  in  singly 
into  small  pots.  After  they  are  well  rooted  they 
may  be  potted  on  into  H-inch  or  4-inch  pots,  and 
a  good  rich  loamy  comiiost  may  be  used.  Unlike 
most  variegated  plants,  tliero  is  no  fear  of  the 
variegation  detei-iorating  through  liberal  treat- 
ment, provided  they  are  well  exposed  to  the  sun. 


Early  -  struck  cuttings  may  be  stopped  once. 
Either  as  pot  plants  or  for  bedding  out,  the  tri- 
color Pelargoniums  are  very  pretty  wlien  grown 
well,  but  they  should  never  be  placed  in  a  shady 
position. — F.  H. 

Fritillaria  Sewerzowi. — I  enclo.se  a  photo- 
graph of  a  plant  blooming  in  my  greenhouse. 
The  bulb  was  supplied  to  me  as  Fritillaria  Sewer- 
zowi. The  colour  of  the  flowers  is  a  beautiful 
pale  greenish  j'cUow,  the  outside  of  the  petals 
similar,  but  with  a  claret  tinge,  which  later 
becomes  rather  more  pronounced.  This  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  agree  with  the  description  in  the 
"EnglishFlower  Garden, "from  which  Igather  that 
the  outside  is  greenish,  the  inside  vinous-purple. 
In  one  of  Roozen's  catalogues  I  see  the  colour 
spoken  of  as  rose  (though  I  got  the  bulb  from  this 
firm),  and  it  does  not  seem  to  agree  fully  with 
Mr.  Ware's  description  in  his  list.  Perhaps  the 
species  is  very  variable.  The  foliage  is,  however, 
as  stated,  glaucous  green.  The  flowers  remind  me 
more  of  a  Lily.  The  bulb  was  quite  that  of  a 
Fritillary,  though  rather  large,  but  the  plant  in 
its  general  appearance  could  hardly  be  more  un- 
like Fritillaria  Meleagris  than  it  is.  The  flowers 
seem  to  me  to  have  a  very  elegant  pose.  Un- 
fortunately, the  lower  ones  get  rather  dirty  and 
bloated-looking  before  the  top  ones  are  properly 
out.  I  hope  to  get  seed.  The  bulb  was  grown 
in  a  cold  frame,  so  it  is  clearly  a  very  early  plant. 
Other  spring  bulbs  have  been  making  a  nice  show 
in  my  greenhouse  (either  growing  there  or  brought 
in  from  a  cold  frame),  as  Cyclamen  coum  (very 
profuse  and  from  which  I  get  abundance  of  seed). 
Crocus  Imperati  (splendid  in  a  pot  for  nearly  two 
months).  Crocus  suaveolens,  Crocus  Sieberi, 
Iris  reticulata  (very  good).  Primula  sinensis, 
Paper- white  Narcissus,  &c.,  now  followed  by 
Odontoglossum  Rossi  majus  (uninjured,  though 
frost  had  been  in  house  early  last  month). 
Freesias  are  fast  coming  on,  and  even  a  Hieman- 
thus  puniceus  seems  to  be  showing  up  for  bloom. 
— Eustace  F.  Cl.\rk,  Teignmouth,  Devon. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Border  Carnations. — These  have  come  safely 
through  the  winter,  the  losses  being  very  few. 
Tliere  does  not  seem  to  be  any  difference  in  this 
matter  in  different  varieties,  all  having  done 
equally  well.  There  is  certainly  a  difference  in 
the  size  and  vigour  of  the  plants,  but  this  is  attri- 
butable to  the  difficulty  experienced  last  summer 
in  securing  strong  grass  of  some  particular 
sorts.  A  pink  seedling  Clove,  Murillo,  and  Mrs. 
Reynolds  Hole  (it  is  strange  to  read  of  this  as  at 
all  delicate)  are  our  largest  plants,  as  Countess  of 
Paris  and  Ketton  Rose  are  the  smallest.  These 
last,  however,  are  healthy  enough,  and  will  make 
headway  at  a  great  pace  with  a  spell  of  warm 
growing  weather.  I  intend  to  try  an  experiment 
this  year  with  some  peat  moss  manure,  putting 
on  a  mulching  about  1  inch  in  thickness  just  as 
the  plants  are  throwing  up  the  flower-stems.  It 
will,  I  fancy,  not  only  be  an  aid  towards  securing 
finer  flowers,  but  will  make  capital  stuff  witli  the 
addition  of  a  little  extra  soil  anda  sprinkling  of  road 
sand  for  layering.  The  moisture-retaining  ten- 
dency will  also  be  a  great  boon  towards  tlie  rapid 
formation  of  roots.  The  beds  at  present  have  a 
slight  mulching  of  rough  leaf  soil,  which  will  be 
allowed  to  remain.  I  see  Leander  recommended 
as  a  good  border  yellow  ;  perhaps  those  who  have 
tried  it  will  say  if  it  comes  up  to  the  required 
standard  in  point  of  hardiness,  free,  vigorous 
habit,  and  free-flDwering  properties. 

Tufted  Pansif.s. — Apart  from  their  value  on 
the  border,  these  make  charming  jiot  plants,  and 
as  such  may  be  reeommcn(U'<l  to  the  notif-'e  of 
those  who,  being  but  poorly  off  for  planting  out 
space,  make  annual  summer  displays  with  a  judi- 
cious selection  in  approved  positions  of  ])lant8  in 
l)ots.  Cuttings  for  the  purpose  .should  be  in- 
serted early  in  August  in  a  nice  open  compost, 
and  be  transferred  to  ."i-inch  pots  as  soon  as  they 
aro  well  rooted,  wintering  tlicm  in  cold  frames. 
Any  time  in  February  they  may  be  shifted  into 


5-ineh  pots,  u.sing  this  time  a  compost  consisting 
mainly  of  a  nice  sandy  loam  with  ^hich  a  small 
portion  of  spent  Mushroom  soil  well  rubbed  to 
pieces  has  been  incor])orated.  The  plants  are 
early  in  bloom,  and  continue  to  flower  all  through 
the  summer  if  seed-pods  are  promptly  removed 
and  they  get  the  help  of  a  little  weak  manure 
water  when  the  pots  are  full  of  roots.  The  selec- 
tion of  varieties  will  depend  on  the  taste  of  the 
grower.  Personally  I  prefer  good  selfs  in  variety. 
Half-a-dozen  useful  sorts  are  Snowflake,  white  ; 
Bullion,  yellow;  Ardwell  Oem,  primrose;  William 
Neil,  pale  rose  ;  J.  B.  Riding,  deep  mauve  ;  and 
Mrs.  Bellamy,  alittle  Ughton  top  petals,  but  of  a 
rich  colour  below. 

Poly.vnthuses. — If  a  spring  sowing  of  these 
flowers  is  contemplated,  a  deeply  -  dug,  -well  - 
prepared  border,  one  that  was  turned  up  in 
autumn  and  has  liad  the  benefit  of  a  winter's 
frost,  should  be  chosen,  a  south-west  aspect  being 
preferable,  as  not  coming  quite  so  much  under 
tlie  influence  of  a  very  powerful  sun.  Sow  in 
drills  1  foot  apart  to  allow  plenty  of  room  for 
cleaning,  covering  rather  more  deeply  than  is 
customary  for  most  seeds  of  a  similar  size.  The 
great  point  to  be  noted  in  the  early  stages  of 
Polyanthus  culture  is  to  transplant  directly  the 
seedlings  can  be  handled.  It  is  a  deep  strong- 
rooting  plant;  indeed,  it  is  not  often  that  tiny 
seedlings  of  any  plant  are  found  with  such  powerful 
root  action  in  proportion  to  the  growth  above 
ground,  and  a  lengthy  sojourn  in  the  seed  bed 
consequently  means  on  removal  a  severe  check  to 
growth.  In  our  light  rather  sandy  soil  I  find  the 
best  place  for  the  seedlings  is  a  north-west  border 
in  the  lowest  part  of  the  garden.  Here  they 
remain  and  flower  twelve  months  after  sowing, 
and  when  fully  out  (an  abundance  of  winter-made 
tallies  being  to  hand)  they  are  duly  numbered 
in  some  five  or  six  colours,  to  be  presently  lifted 
and  massed  in  colour  where  they  are  reciuired. 
If  on  jmrtially  shaded  borders,  so  much  the  better. 
They  are  seen  to  the  best  advantage  in  those 
seasons  when  the  rainfall  is  well  up  to  the  average. 
The  spring  of  1893  was  too  dry  for  them,  especially 
in  exposed  situations  ;  even  where  well  mulched 
and  watered,  they  did  not  come  up  to  the  usual 
standard.  A  sharp  look  out  must  be  kept  for 
sparrows,  which  are  very  troublesome  in  some 
seasons,  and  will  destro}'  an  immense  number  of 
buds  unless  warded  oft'  by  threading  tlie  beds 
over  with  black  cotton  or  covering  with  fish 
netting  until  the  flowers  are  well  expanded.  In 
addition  to  the  line  border  display.  Polyanthuses 
are  charming  vase  flowers,  especially  for  shallow 
baskets  or  bowls,  trusses  of  the  deep  rich-coloured 
varieties  tastefully  arranged  with  their  own  foliage 
being  always  acceptable. 

Plants  for  dry,  poor  borders. — I  was  par- 
ticularly impressed  with  the  necessity  for  these 
last  summer  when  looking  through  a  small  flower 
garden  lying  on  a  sharp  slope  and  with  a  dry 
hungry  soil.  It  had  been  bedded  out,  but  owing 
to  the  water  supply  failing  nothing  in  the  way  of 
watering  M-as  possible,  and  in  the  middle  of  July 
the  niajorit3'  of  the  plants  were  probably  smaller 
than  when  put  out  in  May.  Where  labour  and 
expense  are  not  primary  considerations,  beds  in 
such  situations  can  of  course  be  excavated,  and  a 
heavier  soil  with  which  a  liberal  supply  of  mois- 
ture-retaining cow  manure  has  been  incorporated 
may  take  the  place  of  the  natural  soil,  but  if  this 
cannot  be  done  the  only  alternative  is  to  plant 
those  things  that  are  least  susceiitible  to  drought, 
working  in  a  little  cow  m.anure  round  the  [ilanta 
and  mixing  with  the  natural  .soil.  In  such  a  situa- 
tion for  a  large  bed,  clumps  of  Spider- worts  in  the 
different  shades  of  white,  blue,  lilac,  and  carmine 
may  bo  used,  and  the  remainder  of  the  bed 
carpeted  with  the  gold  or  silver  variegated 
Thyme.  If  this  is  done  in  autumn  and  a  good  sur- 
face mulching  given,  the  plants  M'ill  coTue  through 
a  dry  summer  little  the  worse.  A  substitute  for 
the  Thyme  as  a  carpet  may  be  found  in  the  old 
double  white  Chamomile,  perhaps  one  of  the  very 
best  dwarf  "poor  soil"  plants  we  have.  The 
several  varieties  of  Phlox  subulat.a  or  setacea  are 
quite  at  homo  on  dry,  poor  borders,  and    rank 
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among  the  best  dwarf  carpetinc;  plants  of 
spring.  Beautiful  effects  can  be  produced  on 
sloping  borders  by  massing  the  colours  with  care 
and  judgment.  Gnaj^halium  arenariumand  Santo- 
lina  incana  are  two  white-foliaged  plants  that  will 
flourish  in  poor  dry  soil,  and  occasional  clumps  are 
also  welcome  on  the  herbaceous  border,  where 
they  contra.st  nicely  with  the  scarlet  Lychnis  or 
the  early  flowering  lilac  Starworts.  The  Rose 
Campion,  another  plant  that  will  grow  every- 
where, may  be  used  in  a  similar  way.  In  looking 
through  the  list  of  annuals  suitable  for  such  situa- 
tions, the  different  varieties  of  Eschscholtzia  and 
Calendula,  also  Centranthus  macrosiphon  and  one 
or  two  of  the  Mesembryanthemums  may  be  men- 
tioned. It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  anything  can 
be  better  (if  solely  for  summer  work)  than  tlie 
different  varieties  of  Tropajolum.  It  is  only  on 
poor  soil  that  the  doubles  are  seen  to  advantage 
by  throwing  their  flowers  well  above  the  foliage, 
and  the  same  may  indeed  be  said  of  the  singles, 
wliether  of  the  bush  or  trailing  sections.  A  very 
dwarf  summer  annual  that  may  also  be  used  is 
Portulaca,  very  suitable  for  small  narrow  borders 
on  slopes  or  any  dry  exposed  spot. 

Claremont.  E.  BuRRELL. 


VERBENAS. 

If  these  cliarming  flowering  plants  be  employed 
for  the  production  of  special  effects  in  tlie  garden, 
without  doubt  they  are  best  when  planted  in 
ma,sses  of  distinct  colours.  Where  emploj-ed  to 
furnish  mixtures  irrespec'ive  of  colour  effects,  they 
are  then  also  very  beautiful.  There  are,  however, 
in  the  latter  case  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages. There  is  i5rst  the  fact  that  Verbenas  are 
easily  raised  from  seed,  and  thus  obtained  cheaply 
there  is  great  temptation  to  put  these  plants  out 
into  beds,  with  the  result  that  they  present  a  very 
bizarre  appearance,  colours  being  oddly  inter- 
mixed and  the  habit  of  growth  of  the  plants 
much  varied.  That  such  beds  have  attractions 
for  some  persons  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  all 
tlie  same  the  effects  obtained  are  not  all  that  can 
be  desired.  When  Verbenas  are  propagated  in 
sorts  or  colours  and  so  planted,  the  mass  is  usually 
of  a  more  striking  character  than  when  so  inter- 
mixed. However,  in  the  case  of  mi.xed  beds  it  is 
best  to  employ  propagated  plants  that  can  be  in- 
termixed in  three  colours  at  the  most  and  of 
even  habit  of  growth.  These  mixed  beds  may 
be  found  very  attractive.  It  is  the  case  that  very 
careful  saving  of  seed  from  plants  that  are  remote 
from  others  of  diverse  colours  may  produce  very 
fair  results  in  evenness  of  habit  and  colour,  but 
these  can  only  be  obtained  by  purchasing  seed  in 
colour  packets,  and  that  is  expensive.  When, 
however,  beds  of  seedlings  are  found  it  is  very 
easy  to  secure  cuttings  in  the  autumn,  put  them 
thickly  into  6-inch  [jots,  root  them  in  a  frame, 
and  keep  them  clean.  Grow  all  the  winter  on 
the  top  shelf  of  a  greenhouse,  and  in  the  early 
spring  they  will  give  scores  of  cuttings,  wliich 
may  be  multiplied  almost  indefinitely  in  a 
few  weeks  if  there  be  some  bottom-heat  at 
command.  Thus  it  is  very  easy  to  secure  a 
good  stock  of  selected  sorts  even  from  a 
batfh  of  seedlings.  But  there  are  in  commerce 
some  singularly  beautiful  dwarf-habited  varieties 
that  it  is  difficult  to  excel,  and  which  are  a  lonor 
way  better  than  is  the  best  average  of  seedlings! 
I  saw  last  year  growing  in  beds  some  of  these,  and 
very  beautiful  they  were  in  the  mass,  in  spite  of 
a  very  hot,  dry,  season  ;  indeed,  the  Verbena  in 
this  case  seerued  to  revel  in  the  warmth  and  dry- 
ness. From  notes  taken  at  the  time  I  find  that 
the  best  whites  out  of  several  were  Boule  de 
Neige,  dwarf,  spreading,  free,  fine  truss,  and 
White  Queen,  also  a  very  fine  form,  and  with  a  pure 
head  of  bloom  ;  just  one  or  two  flowers  here  and 
there  briglit  scarlet  in  colour  showed  traces  of  its 
parentage.  Of  soft  hues,  Edward  Perkins,  flesh 
white,  red  eye  ;  Allemaine,  reddish  carmine, 
white  eye  ;  Nemesis,  soft  rosy  red,  very  effective  ; 
and  Ethel  Barnes,  rosy  cerise,  were  the  best  selec- 
tions. Then  of  scarlets,  Eclipse,  giving  a  glorious 


mass  of  colour ;  Lustrous,  intense  scarlet,  white 
eye,  very  close  grower  ;  and  Royalty,  crim- 
son-scarlet, giving  a  most  brilliant  body  of 
colour,  were  at  the  time  I  saw  them  (in 
September  last)  some  of  the  most  effective 
I  have  ever  seen.  Of  blue  tints,  the  new  Pur- 
ple King,  very  compact;  Purple  Queen,  strong 
grower,  wonderfully  free  bloomer,  flowers  bluish 
purple  ;  and  Lottie,  very  dark  blue,  with  white 
eyes,  give  a  first-rate  variety.  Some  of  the  more 
close-growing  sorts  are  excellent  for  carpeting 
beds  on  which  are  planted  tall  Fuchsias,  large 
Begonias,  or  variousfine-foliaged plants.  Verbenas, 
too,  do  admirably  on  rough  rock  or  root  work. 
They  are  excellent  for  baskets,  vases,  or  boxes. 
Those  who  have  liad  experience  of  plants  from 
cuttings  find  that  they  bloom  longer  than  seed- 
lings, which  seem  because  of  their  early  rank 
growth  sooner  to  exhaust  themselves. 

A.  D. 


Everlasting-  Peas  from  seed. — It  is  to  be 

regretted  that  tlie  Everlasting  Peas  are  not  more 
often  seen  in  gardens,  as  they  look  well  climbing 
over  rough  logs  of  wood,  big  stones,  or  up  an  old 
tree  or  bush.  Some  people  may  say  the  reason 
why  they  are  not  more  grown  is  because  good 
strong  plants  are  somewhat  expensive.  This  is 
very  easily  overcome  by  raising  them  from  seed, 
which  is  cheap  and  germinates  freely.  During 
the  last  four  years  I  have  sowed  a  little  seed  every 
spring  in  a  pot,  placing  it  in  a  close  frame. 
When  strong  enough  the  seedlings  are  pricked  off 
from  five  to  seven  in  a  7-inch  or  S-inch  pot, 
placing  them  again  under  glass  till  established, 
after  which  they  are  stood  in  the  open  air. 
When  the  shoots  die  down  in  autumn  the  plarits 
are  placed  in  a  cold  frame  or  plunged  in  ashes  in 
the  open,  and  planted  out  the  next  season  where 
they  are  intended  to  remain.  It  is  astonishing 
what  strong  plants  they  make  in  one  year  from 
seed.  The  reason  for  potting  six  or  seven  plants 
in  one  pot  is  that  if  seed  of  the  M'liite  kind  be  sown 
a  number  of  the  seedlings  will  be  sure  to  revert 
to  the  normal  t3'pe,  and  then  if  only  one  colour  is 
wanted,  the  plants  of  the  other  can  be  taken  out 
and  destroyed. — J.  Crook. 

The  early-flowering  Rockfoils.  —  These 
form  a  beautiful  class  of  early  spring  flowers.  S. 
luteo-purpurea,  the  hybrid  between  S.  media  and 
S.  aretioides,  is  a  gem  too  little  seen  in  gardens. 
Such  a  plant  should  be  seen  not  only  on  the 
rockery,  but  in  pans  in  the  greenhouse  or  the 
frame,  as  it  is  remarkably  profuse,  and  the  loose 
corymbs  of  clear  primrose-coloured  flowers  make 
a  rich  display.  It  comes  in  just  after  S.  Burseri- 
ana.  S.  Burseriana  is  very  beautiful  when  a  good 
tuft  of  it  is  in  beauty  on  the  rockery,  and  the  type 
is  much  better  than  the  variety  major,  which  has 
larger  flowers,  it  is  true,  but  they  are  more  flimsy, 
without  that  compactness  so  chai'acteristic  of 
those  of  the  other.  S.  sancta  is  a  pretty  yellow- 
flowered  and  free-growing  species,  and  one  gets  a 
wealth  of  beauty  in  S.  oppositifolia  and  its  varie- 
ties. There  are  many  forms  of  the  pretty  deep 
purple-rose-flowered  species,  tliat  form  quite  a 
mat  of  growth,  studded  with  bloom.  Splendens, 
pyrenaica,  major  and  maxima  are  all  well-marked 
forms,  but  the  prettiest  of  all  is  the  little  alba, 
which  is  a  delightful  early  flower.  One  must  set 
such  Rockfoils  as  this  in  a  fissure  in  the  rockery 
or  on  some  prominent  ledge  where  they  can  get 
the  sun. 

Coloured  Primroses. — As  the  article  on  the 
Primrose  by  "  R.  U.''  (p.  1.51)  deals  with  it  more 
as  a  cultivated  plant,  I  wish  to  refer  to  it 
in  a  different  aspect,  and  that  is  as  a  naturally 
grown  plant.  However  pretty  Primroses  may 
look  when  grown  in  beds  and  borders,  they  are 
more  beautiful  grown  amongst  the  Grass  like  the 
common  Primrose  of  our  hedgerows  and  copses.  ] 
I  am  well  acquainted  with  an  old  garden  where 
coloured  Primroses  of  various  hues  liave  been 
grown  for  many  years  in  shady  dells  and 
groves  amongst  the  Grass,  and  during  tlie 
early  spring  months  they  are  very  beautiful,  j 
seedlings     appearing     each    succeeding    season 


in  wonderful  profusion.  It  is  not  every  garden 
where  they  can  be  so  accommodated  ;  conse- 
quently people  have  to  fall  back  upon  the 
more  artificial  method  of  cultivating  them  in  beds 
and  borders,  where  to  keep  them  in  good  health 
tlie  plants  have  to  be  top-dressed,  as  suggested  by 
"  B.  D."  I  have  also  naturalised  quantities,  the 
seeds  being  sown  and  the  plants  nursed  in  the 
manner  spoken  of  by  "  R.  D.,"  but  instead  of 
transferring  to  beds  the  plants  are  put  out  in  the 
Grass  on  sheltered  banks  and  shady  nooks.  If 
firmly  planted  they  soon  become  established. 
The  seeds  ripen,  and  falling  among  the  Grass  and 
Moss  soon  germinate,  and  in  a  short  time  strong 
flowering  plants  are  obtained.  Seeds  which  are 
shed  naturally  have  a  ha]ipy  knack  of  falling  in 
very  unlikely  places. — A.  Y. 

Hepaticas  are  as  welcome  as  any  hardy 
flowers  almost  at  this  season.  They  were  bloom- 
ing freely  a  few  days  ago  with  Mr.  Barr  at  Long 
Ditton,  the  many  varieties  of  H.  triloba  being 
represented  in  quantitj',  the  double  blue  form 
being  one  of  the  richest.  Of  recent  years  the 
many  forms  of  this  Hepatica  have  been  more 
largely  grown  in  gardens,  and  at  this  season 
nothing  is  prettier  than  masses  of  the  white  in 
association  with  tlie  deep  red  and  blue  varieties. 
The  plants  succeed  well  in  a  vegetable  soil,  re- 
quiring a  semi-shady  spot.  Failure  to  grow  the 
Hepatica  is  usually  the  result  of  disturbing  the 
plants  too  often.  They  detest  interference  at  the 
roots,  but  must  be  left  alone  for  years  to  s]iread 
out  into  broad  clumps  covered  with  flowers  at 
this  season. 

Allen's  Snowdrop  (Galanthus  Alleni)  is  a 
new  species  introduced  about  1890  by  Mr.  Allen, 
of  Shepton  Mallet,  after  whom  it  is  named.  It 
was  imported,  we  believe,  with  G.  caucasicus,  to 
which  it  bears  a  resemblance.  It  is  in  bloom  at 
Kew,  and  one  may  see  at  once  that  this  kind  is  in 
every  way  vigorous,  the  glaucous  leaves  quite  an 
inch  across,  and  the  flowers  of  corresponding 
dimensions.  In  general  aspect  it  reminds  one  of 
(J.  latifolius,  and  appears  to  increase  readily. 
The  flowers  are  large,  with  broad  pure  white  seg- 
ments, and  produced  freely. 


SENECIO  PlILCHER. 


The  pi-esent  is  an  excellent  time  for  taking  in 
liand  the  propagation  of  this  fine  perennial.  In 
many  gardens  the  old  [ilants,  even  if  they  escape 
the  fungus  to  \\hich  in  certain  districts  this 
Senecio  is  liable,  after  flowering  a  year  or  two 
frequently  become  unsatisfactory,  so  that  it  is  ad- 
visable now  and  then  to  renew  tlie  stock  and  make 
fresh  clumps.  It  is  fortunate  that  tliis  fine 
plant  lends  itself  so  freely  to  propagation,  because 
dozens  may  be  obtained,  and  of  such,  groups  may 
be  formed  ;  whereas,  were  it  otherwise,  only  soli- 
tary plants  would  probablj-  exist.  Where  old 
plants  exist,  one  or  more  may  be  lifted  carefully, 
for  the  roots  are  somewliat  brittle  and  easily 
broken,  after  which  select  several  of  the  strongest 
roots  and  detacli  these  quite  close  to  the  base  of 
the  crown.  If  need  be,  and  the  plant  a  strong 
one,  provided  it  is  not  the  only  plant,  the  whole 
of  the  roots  of  any  importance  may  be  cut  off 
and  the  old  jilant,  thereby  much  imperilled,  dis- 
carded. Keeping  the  severed  portions  of  the  roots 
in  their  right  position,  they  may  tlien  be  cut  into 
lengths  of  about  '2  inches,  discarding  the  thin  por- 
tions of  the  extremities.  The  larger  and  thicker 
pieces  may  then  be  inserted  in  pots,  those  5 
inches  in  diameter  being  a  very  useful  size.  Use  a 
ratlier  sandj-  soil  and  freely  drain  the  pots.  The 
most  convenient  way  of  inserting  these  root  cut- 
tings is  in  the  first  instance  to  only  half  fill  the 
pots  or  thereabouts  with  the  soil,  then  place 
from  twelve  to  twenty  of  the  roots  round  the 
interior,  so  that  the  top  of  the  cutting  will  only 
be  just  visible  above  the  rim  of  tlie  pot,  filling  in 
the  soil  in  the  ordinary  way  and  pressing  mode- 
rately firm.  When  completed  give  a  good  water- 
ing and  plunge  in  the  propagating  frame  in  gentle 
Iieat.  If  no  such  exists,  the  pots  may  be  plunged 
into  others  of  larger  size ;   sufficiently  so,  how- 
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ever,  to  admit  of  an  inch  or  more  of  cocoa-nut 
fibre  beint;  placed  at  the  bottom.  Covered  by  a 
piece  of  ^'la.ss,  the  pots  may  be  then  placed  on  the 
liot-water  pipes  where  the  heat  is  not  severe.  In 
three  weeks  or  a  month  if  cared  for,  growth  will 
be  visible  from  the  ape.v  of  the  roots,  and  at  this 
stage  the  glass  covering  may  be  removed.  When 
leaves  an  inch  long  are  formed,  the  pots  may  be 
removed  from  the  bottom -heat  and  a  rather  shady 
position  in  the  greenhouse  given  them.  Occasion- 
ally spraying  overhead  with  the  syringe  will  prove 
beneficial  and  keep  red  spider  in  check.  With 
continued  growth  above,  fibrous  roots  will  be  pro- 
duced below,  when  the  cuttings  may  be  transferred 
to  single  pots.  Keep  them  for  a  week  or  two  in  a 
close,  moist  temperature.  A  shady  frame  ex- 
cluding frost  will  suit  perfectly  till  the  plants  are 
duly  establislied,  when  they  may  be  hardened  off 
gradually  and  ultimately  planted  in  their  perma- 
nent positions  in  the  open,  where  they  will  soon 
make  rapid  progress.  E.  J. 


NOTES  ON  CROCUSES. 

The  winter  and  early  spring-flowering  Crocuses  are 
as  little  known  as  the  beautiful  autumn-flowering 
species.  C.  vernus,  which  has  given  rise  to  the 
numberless  Dutch  Crocuses  one  sees  in  gardens  is 
familiar  to  all  who  know  anything  of  this  class, 
but  besides  the  common  varieties  to  be  seen  in 
the  majority  of  gardens  at  this  season,  there  are 
many  charming  species  and  varieties  scarcely 
grown.  When  in  the  Long  Ditton  Nursery  a  few 
days  ago  we  made  note  of  the  finest  for  colour  and 
effect,  and  the  bulbs  are  not  so  expensive  as  one 
might  suppose  from  their  comparative  rarity. 
They  are  not  so  cheap  as  the  ordinary  Dutch 
Crocuses,  but  would  in  time  become  almost,  if  not 
quite  as  reasonable  in  price,  provided  the  demand 
for  them  was  as  large.  Many  of  them  are  very 
free,  increase  rapidl}',  and  make  brilliant  masses 
of  colour  at  tliis  season  of  the  year.  C.  susianus, 
the  old  Clotli  of  Gold  Crocus,  is  a  splendid  species 
for  colour.  A  mass  of  it  was  as  brilliant  as  any- 
thing one  can  get  in  the  open  in  early  February, 
the  inner  segments  intense  orange  in  colour,  the 
outer  surface  of  the  outer  segments  usually 
feathered  with  rich  brown.  This  was  introduced 
from  the  Crimea  and  the  Caucasus  as  long  ago  as 
1605.  It  is  very  free,  and  quite  worth  growing 
more  than  in  a  single  clump  here  and  there  on  the 
border.  C.  chrysanthus  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  the  early-flowering  Croci.  It  has  given 
rise  to  many  very  fine  varieties,  and  of  these  one 
of  the  richest  in  colour  is  superbus,  the  flowers  in- 
tense orange,  set  off  by  a  brilliant  scarlet  stig- 
ma. Pallidus  is  the  most  exquisite  of  all  this 
class  for  colour.  The  flower  is  of  a  self-primrose 
shade,  the  stigmata  coral-red.  A  panful  of  this 
in  the  greenhouse  would  give  much  pleasure.  C. 
fusco-lineatus,  clear  yellow,  with  the  outer  seg- 
ments striped  brownish  crimson,  and  C.  fusco- 
tinctus  are  two  good  forms  and  very  free.  They 
are  amongst  the  showiest  of  all,  the  leafage 
appearing  early  and  setting  off  the  brightly 
coloured  flowers.  Albidus  is  white,  with  a  bluish 
base  to  the  segments.  These  very  delicately 
coloured  varieties  are  better  grown  in  shallow 
jians,  as  they  can  then  be  readily  protected 
from  the  weather.  C.  Imperati  was  bloom- 
ing freely,  and  had  been  so  for  some  time  past. 
It  is  a  splendid  Crocus,  very  variable  in  colour, 
vigorous,  free,  and  flowers  early.  The  usual  tint 
is  light  bluish  purfile  in  the  inner  segments,  the 
outside  of  the  outer  ones  bufl'  feathered  with 
crimson.  Another  fine  Crocus  is  C.  Sieberi,  found 
plentifully  in  the  (irocian  Mountains.  Like  others, 
the  flowers  vary  in  shade,  but  are  usually  bright 
lilac,  the  base  of  the  segments  golden  yellow, 
and  the  stigmata  orange-scarlet  in  colour.  It  is 
a  very  fine  kind  to  grow  in  pots.  C.  suaveolens 
is  well  known,  and  a  large  bed  of  it  is  pleasing  at 
this  time.  Two  good  types  arc  C.  Balansiu  and 
C.  carpetanus.  The  former  has  rich  yellow 
flowers,  the  outer  surface  of  the  outer  seg- 
ments (lushed  with  ))urple,  and  the  latter  is 
beautifully  coloured,  the  segments  light  j)urplo. 
C.  biflorus,  the  Scotch  or  Cloth  of  Silver  Crocus, 


plentifully  found  throughout  Italy,  varies  greatly 
in  the  colouring  of  the  flowers.  A  large  number 
of  kinds  is  grown  at  Lonjj  Ditton  and  the 
following  were  made  note  of:  Albidus,  white, 
pur|)lish  in  colour  at  the  base  of  the  outer  surface 
of  the  outside  segments  ;  Weldeni  is  very  pretty, 
the  flowers  white  stained  with  purple  ;  Leichtlini 
is  very  distinct,  quite  a  metallic  satiny-blue,  base 
deeper  in  colour,  the  outside  having  a  central  stripe 
of  similar  shade.  It  is  too  delicate  for  the  open, 
requiring  the  protection  of  a  frame  or  greenhouse 
to  shield  the  flowers.  C.  Olivieri  is  a  very  gay 
little  kind,  clear  self-shining  yellow,  a  bright, 
pleasing  Crocus.  One  of  the  best  of  all  is  C. 
Tommasinianus,  which  is  variable  in  colour,  from 
light  to  dark  mauve,  the  stigmata  rich  orange. 
This  is  a  Crocus  that  sliould  be  far  more  grown 
than  at  present,  the  bulbs  increasing  fast,  and  a 
good  mass  in  full  beauty  is  a  relief  to  the  brilliant 
shades  of  orange  .and  yellow  of  other  kinds  or 
the  showier  striped  forms. 

These  early-flowering  Croci  do  not  get  so  much 
spoilt  by  storms  of  wind  and  rain  as  one  would 
suppose  from  their  delicate  aspect.  Beds  of  them 
in  the  open  at  Long  Ditton  were  comparatively 
unharmed  even  after  the  past  recent  storms,  and 


ably  in  colour.  Newly-introduced  bulbs  should 
always  be  thoroughly  tried  before  being  named. 
Perhaps  readers  of  The  Garden  can  say  some- 
thing about  this  new  Chionodoxa. 

Crocuses  make  a  gay  show  in  the  Royal  Gar- 
dens, Kew,  at  the  present  time,  covering  many 
mounds  and  rising  knolls  with  their  flowers,  yellow 
predominating.  Beds  filled  with  deciduous  shrubs 
are  coloured  with  crimson,  the  Crocuses  making 
bright  what  is  usually  a  bare  surface.  Purples  of 
various  shades  look  pleasing  in  the  distance,  giving 
a  film  of  colour  to  grassy  slopes. 

Daffodils  are  commencing  to  open  fast,  and 
the  recent  warm  wind  and  hot  sun  will  bring  them 
rapidly  into  bloom.  The  early  N.  pallidus  pra^cox 
is  already  in  flower  on  the  mounil  near  the  Cum- 
berland Gate  at  Kew,  and  on  the  rockery  the 
little  Narcissus  minimus  and  the  dwarf,  larger- 
flowered  N.  minor  make  bright  patches  of  colour. 
Daflbdils,  judging  from  their  present  aspect,  will 
be  earlier  this  year  than  usual. 

Eranthis  cilicicus  is  in  bloom  in  the  hardy 
plant  house  at  Kew.  It  is  an  interesting  winter 
Aconite,  very  much  like  E.  hyemalis  in  aspect, 
but  the  lobes  of  the  involucre  are  more  deeply 


No.  2. — Lihertia  formosa  m  prominent  posiiiuii. 


if  massed  together  tliej'  tell  either  on  the  border 
or  rockery,  or  mixed  with  Snowdrops,  Scilla  bi- 
folia,  or  the  Snowflake. 


SHOE T  NO TES.  —FLO WEE. 


Culture  of  Adonis  pyrenaiea.— In  answer 
to  "  W.  R.  R."  (p.  142),  I  may  say  that  A.  pyrenaiea 
waut8  a  very  sandy  soil,  quite  a  sunny  position  and  a 
very  dry  situation.  After  flowering  it  is  advisable  to 
put  a  fjlass  over  the  plant  to  protect  it  against  damp 
in  winter. — H.  CoiiREVoN,  Geneva. 

Androsaee  lanuginosa. — I  see  that  Mr.  Wood 
has  Slime  diHiculty  in  prdwins?  this.  1  grow  it  in 
Geneva  in  the  full  sun  and  it  succeeds  very  well.  It 
stands  at  Bourg  St.  Pierre  in  our  botanic  garden 
"  The  Linna;a"  20"  centigrade  of  frost  and  is  one  of 
the  hardiest  plants  I  know. — H.  Correvon. 

I  planted  this  on  a  sunny  part    of    the 

rock  garden  here  a  few  j'cars  since.  It  grew 
very  well  for  four  years  and  flowered  profusely, 
but  the  severe  fiost  experienced  during  the 
springs  of  189U  and  IS'JI  killed  it  outright.  Al- 
though tho  plant  was  |jut  at  the  edge  of  the 
rockery  and  close  to  tho  stones,  I  fear  the  cold 
and  retentive  subsoil  underneath  the  stones  ha<l 
something  to  do  with  its  premature  death. 
— E.  M. 

Chionodoxa  AUeni  appears  to  be  tho  same  as 
C.  Luciliu!  var.  grandiflora  or  gigantea.  Tlie 
flowers  arc  of  about  tho  same  si/.o  and  of  a 
similar  shade.     C.  L.  grandiflora  varies  consider- 


cut  and  narrower.  In  this  respect  it  is  (juite 
distinct  from  the  familiar  type,  the  flowers  being 
also  richer  in  colour  and  appearing  later.  As 
yet  this  Eranthis  is  rare,  but  whether  it  will  in 
the  future  prove  of  value  remains  to  be  seen. 

Primula  verticillata.  —  "J.  C."  sends  a 
two-whorled  flower-spike  of  this  species  for  a 
name,  saying  he  has  it  very  beautiful  just  now 
upon  the  indoor  rockwork  in  a  cool  house.  Its 
foliage  is  bright  green  on  the  iqiper  side,  furnished 
with  a  white  powder  beneath,  and  prettily  toothed 
at  tho  edges.  The  flowers,  each  about  1  inch 
across,  arc  numerous  and  of  a  soft  iialo  yellow. 
— W.  H.  G. 

Iris  reticulata  cyanea. — A  clump  of  this  in 
bloom  in  the  open  at  Kew  is  delightful.  This 
variety  is  even  |jrettior  than  the  type,  the  flowers 
brighter  in  colour  and  with  the  same  rich  frag- 
rance. It  is  an  inlroduetiim  fron\  Central  Asia, 
and  the  gem  of  the  early-blooming  bulbous  Irises. 
The  flowers  are  bright  blue,  the  lip,  so  to  say,  of  the 
fall  of  a  deeper  sh.adeand  reticulated  with  white  at 
the  base,  the  central  yellow  stripe  aihling  to  its 
beauty.  This  is  tho  best  of  .all  tho  forms  of  tho 
netted  Iris,  being  so  free,  robust  and  fragrant. 


Certificated  Ferns.— Like  A.  Hemsley  (p. 
lO.'f),  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the 
published  list  of  plants  to  which  eertilicates  and 
awards  of  merit  have  been  given  Ijy  the  Roval 
Horticultural  Societ,y.  In  looking  over  the  Ferns 
that   had  been  so  honoured  I  was  much  struck 
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with  two  things  :  first,  the  great  preponderance 
of  forms  of  our  Britisli  species  over  exotic  Ferns, 
and  secondly',  that  nearly  all  the  British  forms 
received  their  award  within  a  very  limited  period, 
that  is  from  the  year  1865  to  1872.  This  fact 
well  sliows  that  with  plants,  as  with  other  things, 
fashions  change,  and  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  dur- 
ing the  years  above  quoted,  when  hardy  Ferns 
were  all  the  rage,  anyone  anticipated  Orchids 
would  occupy  the  prominent  position  that  they 
now  do  in  our  gardens.  Again,  about  the  same 
time  as  these  Ferns  were  granted  certificates  in  a 
wholesale  manner  they  were  rivalled  by  the  tri- 
color Pelargoniums,  now  very  seldom  seen,  and  a 
dozen  years  or  so  later,  with  the  advent  of  the 
Pelargonium  Society,  all  the  various  flowering 
forms  in  the  different  sections  of  show,  decorative, 
fancy,  zonal,  double  and  Ivy-leaved  received  nu- 
merous awards.  Dahlias  of  the  single  and  Cac- 
tus-flowered groups  have  also  come  prominently 
forward  for  a  time,  and  the  last  ten  years  have 
seen  a  very  rapid  advance  in  the  Chrysanthemum, 
which  has  attained  a  prominence  that  it  appears 
likely  to  hold  for  some  time.— H.  P. 


THE  ROCK  GARDEN. 
Medium-sized  Plants  fob  Prominent 

Positions. 

The  plants  enumerated  in  previous  chapters  are 
almost  without  exception  such  as  would  only 
grow  a  few  inches  in  lieight,  though  some  of 
them  would  spread  sideways  very  rapidly. 
Altliougli  many  charming  rock  gardens  might 
be  furnished  with  such  dwarf  plants  alone, 
the  picturesque  ett'ect  would  be  greatly  enhanced 
by  a  bolder  outline  produced  in  suitable  places, 
not  only  by  more  prominent  rocks,  but  by  taller 
vegetation  as  well.  As  a  general  rule,  the  larger 
and  more  massive  groups  of  rock  would,  during 
their  artificial  construction,  require  greater 
quantities  of  soil  and  rubble  for  filling  up  their 
interior,  and   they  would  therefore   be  better 


No.  l.—The  Silerian  Columbine  (Aquilegia  glan- 
dulosa),  forming  an  effective  group  in  Hie  rock 
garden. 

fittecl  for  large  plants  requiring  more  soil  than 
the  tiny  gems  in  the  lower  and  more  select  [lart. 
Not  only  from  a  practical,  but  also  from  ;in 
artistic  point  of  view  is  it  desirable  tliat  sucli 


prominent  blocks  should  be  furtlier  emphasised  macrodemum  has  spreading  branches  and  pretty 
by  having  the  jjlants  adorning  tliem  stand  out  flowers  of  a  pale  lilac  colour,  veined  and 
in  bold  relief,  forming  a  striking  contrast  to  blotched  with  dark  purple.  It  is  seen  at  its 
the  groups  adjoining  them,  which  might  liave  I  best  when  gracefully  drooping  over  stones, 
been  reserved  for  flowers  of  the  dwarf e.st  and  I  Euphorbia  capitata  is  a  neat  plant  with  yellow 

flowers  and  glaucous  leaves. 
Heuchera  sanguinea,  with  its 
charming  spikes  of  coral-red 
flowers,  looks  best  planted  in 
masses  on  sloping  gi-ound. 
Hieracium  villosum  has  rather 
large  shaggy  leaves  and  bright 
yellow  flowers  of  considerable 
size.  Nothing  can  be  more 
efiective  than  Onosma  tauri- 
cum  (Golden  Drop)  if  put  in  a 
somewhat  elevated  position 
where  its  golden  yellow  flowers 
can  droop  naturally  over  the 
stones.  Herr  Max  Leichtlin 
lias  introduced  a  beautiful 
white  variety  changing  to  crim- 
son under  the  name  of  O.  t. 
var.  albo-roseum,  Ijut  this  does 
IK  it  seem  to  thrive  in  England. 
1  have  failed  with  it,  and  have 
not  seen  a  healthy  plant  out  of 
doors  in  this  country. 

Opuntia    Rafinesquiana  and 

O.  vulgaris  should  be  in   every 

rook  garden  where  a  dry  sunny 

found.     Both  are    very   hardy. 


No. 


3. — Epigwa  repens,  an  interesting  plant  for  di~y  and  shady 
positions  in  the  rock  garden. 


choicest  kinds.  There  may,  of  course,  be  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule,  and,  as  in  all  matters  of 
taste,  no  hard  and  fast  rule  can  possibly  exist, 
as  circumstances  alter  cases.  The  plants  which 
I  jiropose  to  treat  of  in  this  chapter  do  not  be- 
long to  the  tallest  kinds,  but  are  of  intermediate 
height,  varying  from  C  inches  or  8  inches  to  18 
inches,  or  in  a  few  instances  to  2  feet.  Mo.st  of 
them  are  bold  and  handsome  plants  which  liave 
not  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapters, 
but  which  may  be  used  in  natural  groups  among 
the  larger  rocks,  or  occur  here  and  there  as 
single  specimens,  even  among  the  choicest  and 
smallest  plants,  if  care  is  taken  to  avoid  over- 
crowding or  interference  with  the  requirements 
of  other  plants. 

(a)  Medium-sized  Plants  for  Prominent 
Positions  requiring  a  Dry  and  Sunny 
Situation. 
Achillea  Clavennre  has  large  silvery  leaves 
and  white  flowers.  It  prefers  granite  to  lime- 
stone, grows  about  9  inches  high,  and  is  very 
eflective  for  prominent  points  among  the  rocks. 
^^Sthionema  grandiflorum  forms  a  bush  about 
1  foot  in  height,  and  in  summer  is  literally 
smothered  with  rosy  crimson  flowers.  Callirhoe 
involucrata  with  its  prostrate  haiiy  steins  has 
large  crimson-purple  flowers  2  inches  to  3  inches 
across  with  a  white  centre,  and  looks  its  best 
when  its  shoots  fall  naturally  over  the  stone  : 
it  requiies  a  warm,  sheltered  position.  Carlina 
acaulis  is  an  interesting  species  with  small 
Thistle-shaped  leaves  and  white  flowers  each 
4  inches  or  5  inches  across  :  it  flowers  freely 
late  in  summer,  and  makes  a  little  bush  about 
12  inches  through.  C.  acanthifolia  differs 
greatly  from  the  former  ;  it  lias  very  large 
silvery  leaves  arranged  in  the  shape  of  a  rosette, 
and  should  always  be  planted  sideways  in  a 
fissure  so  as  to  drain  the  centre.  It  wUl 
grow  for  several  years  without  flowering.  The 
solitary  flower  appears  late  in  summer  from 
the  centre  of  the  rosette  of  leaves  and  close 
to  the  ground  ;  it  is  of  enormous  size,  measur- 
ing 6  inches  to  8  inches  across  and  of  a  creamy 
yellow.  As  the  plant  dies  after  flowering, 
plants  for  succession  shouhl  be  in  readiness 
for  replacing.  Erodium  cheilanthifolium  is  a 
choice   plant  with  grey,   Fern-like  leaves.      E. 


place   can  be 

During  very  severe  frost  their  fleshy  leaves  may 
shrivel  a  little,  but  they  come  round  again  as  soon 
as  warmer  weather  sets  in.     They  are  admirably 
suited  for  planting  sideways,  and   a   group   of 
them  on  an  almost   perpendicular  clirt'  is  very- 
effective.     Various  Saxifrages  have  been  men- 
tioned in   each   of  the  preceding   chapters   on 
plants,  but  for  a  large  plant  in  a  dry  situation 
there  is  none  to  surpass  S.  cotyledon  [lyramid- 
alis,  with  its  handsome  rosette  of  large  encrusted 
leaves  and  its  huge  spike  of  white  flowers.     S. 
granulata   fl.-pl.    is   a   small,    but   very  pretty 
double  white  form,  which,  however,  dies  down 
in  winter,  and  should  therefore  be  planted  near 
evergreens.     Scilla   peruviana   is   a    handsome 
bulbous    spring   flower   with  a   spike   of    blue 
flowers  about  9  inches  high  ;  it  requires  a  warm, 
well-sheltered,    and    sunny    spot.     The    white 
variety,   S.  p.   alba,  requires   the   same  treat- 
ment.    Sedums  of  medium  size  in  variety  are 
vei-y  desirable,  and  as  a  rule  very  satisfactory  on 
dry    sunny    rocks.     Among    the    best   are    S. 
Bridgeanum,  8  inches  to  12  inches  high,  with 
narrow  leaves   and   terminal    heads  of   yellow 
flowers  ;  S.  crassifoliuni,  witli  rosettes  of  glossy 
spathulate  leaves  ;  S.  Ewersi,  S.  E.  turkestani- 
cum,    with   glaucous   leaves    and    rosy   purjjle 
flowers  ;   S.  monstrosum,  the  curiously  shaped 
Cockscomb  Sedum  ;  S.  Middendorfianum,  with 
prostrate    stems   and   yellow    flowers  ;  and   S. 
pt)pulifolium,  with  leaves  resembling  those  of  a 
young  Poplar.     Seuecio  lencophyllus  is  a  hand- 
some Pyrenean  plant  with  large  silvery  white 
leaves.     Of  the  medium-sized  Statices,  S.   bel- 
lidifolia,   S.   elata,  and   S.  spatliulata  may   be 
reckoned  among  the  best.     All  have  lavender- 
blue  flowers  and  love  the  full  sun.  Zauschneria 
californica,  which  does  not  develop  its  long  spikes 
of  scarlet  flowers  till  about  September,  is  one 
of   the   most  valuable   perennials   for  autumn 
display.     It  spreads  very  quickly,  and  should 
form  a  large  mass  in  a  warm,  dry  situation  wlicre 
no   small  "alpines    are    near    which    it    might 
smother  by  its  rapid  growtli. 

(h)    Medium-sized   Plants   for    Moderately 
Sunny  or  very  Slightly  Shaded  Positions. 
The   plants   enumerated   under   this    section 
will  thrive  in  positions  which  need  not  be  ex- 
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posed  to  the  full  sun  during  the  ivhole  of  tlie 
day,  but  are  slightly  shaded  by  rocks  for  at 
least  a  short  time,  though  many  of  these  plants 
would  not  perish  even  if  fully  exposed. 

Adonis  vernalis  and  the  more  robust  variety 
A.  pyrenaica  with  their  large  bright  yellow 
blossoms  appear  in  early  spring,  and  love  a 
light  sandy  soil.  Allium  flavum  has  grass-like 
foliage  and  heads  of  bright  yellow  flowers  about 
12  inches  high.  Anemone  narcissiflora  is  one  of 
the  uoble.st  and  handsomest  plants  of  that  genus 
for  a  single  specimen  in  a  prominent  posftion  ; 
it  gi-ows  15  inches  to  18  inches  high  and  has 
pure  -ivhite  flowers.  The  Cyclamen  -  leaved 
yellow-flowering  A.  palmata  and  its  white  va- 
riety, A.  p.  alba,  grow  aboutS  inclies  high,  and 
also  deserve  a  good  ]iosition  among  choice 
things.  Anthericum  Liliago  (the  St.  Bernard's 
Lily)  and  A.  lUiastrum  (the  St.  Bruno  Lily) 
(syn.,  Paradisia  liliastrum),  with  their  long 
grass-like  foliage  and  haudsomo  white  flowers, 
are  beautiful  and  graceful  objects  for  the  rock 
garden,  splendidly  adapted  for  emphasising 
particularly  prominent  points  among  the  rocks  ; 
the  former  is  about  2  feet  high  and  the  other 
about  15  inches  to  18  inches.  Of  the  latter 
there  exists  a  still  bolder  variety,  growing  more 
than  2  feet  in  height,  under  the  name°of  A. 
liliastrum  majus.  The  lovely  deep  blue  Aqui- 
legia  alpina  I  have  seen  in  the  Alps  growing  in 
a  layer  of  grritty  sand  only  0  inches  thick  above 
the  solid  ice  of  a  glacier  ;  coolness  at  the  roots 
and  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  seem  to  be 
most  essential.  In  our  rock  gardens  it  does 
best  on  the  cooler  north  side  of  rocks  not  shaded 
by  other  plants.  A.  glandulosa,  the  subject  of 
the  accompanying  illu.stration  No.  1,  co-nes 
from  the  Altai  Mountains,  and  has  bright  blue 
sepals  and  petals  and  a  pure  white  corolla.  It 
only  grows  9  inches  or  10  inches  high,  and  is  a 
geni  for  the  rock  garden  where  it  enjoys  a  well- 
drained  loam  at  the  foot  of  a  rock.  A.  Stuarti 
is  an  excellent  sub-variety.  A.  pyrenaica  has 
lilac-blue  flowers  and  is  similar  to  A.  alpina, 
but  smaller,  growing  only  C  inches  to  8  inches 
high.  It  does  exceedingly  well  in  narrow 
fissures  among  the  rocks.  There  is  an  enormous 
number  of  other  varieties  of  Columbines,  but 
most  of  these  grow  too  tall,  and  are  more  adapted 
for  an  ordinary  border  than  for  the  rock  garden. 
Arnebia  echioides,  the  "  Prophet  Flower,"  is  an 
excellent  subject  for  a  slightly  shaded  position 
among  the  rocks ;  each  of  its  handsome  yellow 
flowers  has  five  black  spots,  which  gradually 
disappear.  Aster  alpinus  has  already  been 
mentioued,  but  the  handsome  sub- varieties  A.  a 
albus,  A.  a.  ruber,  A.  a.  speciosus,  and  A.  a. 
superbus  might  well  come  under  this  section  ; 
another  gem  is  A.  Stracheyi.  The  newly- 
introduced  A.  trinervus  has  also  proved  quite 
hardy.  Camassia  esculenta  gi-ows  about  18 
inches  high,  and  bears  numerous  .sj)ikes  of 
hauilsomc  blue  flowers.  Among  the  Cam- 
jianulas  we  have  many  most  suitable  kinds  of 
medium  size  lit  for  a  prcjminent  position,  of 
\vhich  I  will  only  mention  C.  glonierata  dahu- 
rica,  C.  g.  d.  speciosa,  C.  Henderson!,  C.  Hosti, 
0.  persicifolia  and  its  varieties  C.  p.  alba  and 
C.  p.  a.  grandiflor.a.  Tlie  hast  is  comparatively 
new  ;  it  grows  about  1 8  inches  to  2  feet  in 
height,  and  has  handsome  white  flowers  of 
enormous  size.  C.  Van  Houttei,  with  very 
long  deep  blue  flowers,  is  .also  worthy  of  a  good 
l)lace.  Chrysobactron  Hookeri  (.syn.,  Antfieri- 
cuiu  Hookeri)  has  handscuMe  yellow  flowers,  and 
attains  a  height  of  about  18  inches.  Of  medium 
sized  Larkspurs,  the  Ijest  are  the  Musk-sci.'Uted 
Deljihiniiim  Bruuonianum,  with  greyish-blue 
flowers;  D.  cardinale,  18  inches  high,  with 
scarlet  flowers;  D.  oashmerianum,  15  inchcis 
liigli,  with  purplish-bluo  flowers  ;  and  D.  nudi- 


caule,  with  scarlet  flowers,  about  15  inches 
high.  _  The  numerous  tall  hybrid  Delphiniums, 
of  which  wo  have  now  such  exquisite  kinds  in 
various  shades,  are  more  suitable  for  the  border 
than  for  the  rock  garden,  unless  used  among 
the  tall  plants  of  the  backgi-ound.  Dianthuses  in 
variety  for  prominent  jiositions  are  D.  Atkin- 
soni,  with  largo  deep  carmine  flowers,  and  D. 
atrorubens,  with  globose  cymes  of  the  most 
brilliant  blood-red.  The  latter  is  most  effective 
when  three  or  four  are  gTouped  together  on  the 
top  of  a  large  rook.  The  dark  red  D.  barbatus 
magnificus  fl.-pl.  and  D.  cinnabariuus,  with 
its  vermilion-red  flowers,  also  deserve  notice. 
D.  cruentus  is  very  similar  to  D.  atrorubens, 
but  a  little  taller.  For  warm  and  sheltered 
situations  in  the  south-western  counties,  Dian- 
thus  Napoleon  HI.  and  D.  Marie  Par6 
(both  varieties  of  D.  hybridus  multiflorus) 
are  very  eflective.  D.  .sylvestris,  with  its 
bright  crimson  flowers,  must  also  be  men- 
tioned as  deserving  a  prominent  jjlace.  Di- 
centra  eximia  (syn.,  Dielytra)  has  drooping 
racemes  of  crimson  flowers  and  does  well  in 
light  soil  at  the  foot  of  a  rock.  The  Dodeoa- 
theon,  or  American  Cowslip,  looks  best  planted 
in  groups  in  low,  level  places  where  it  can  have 
abundance  of  moisture.  The  principal  varie- 
ties are  D.  integrifolium,  D.  Jeflryanum,  D. 
Meadia,  D.  M.  albillorura  and  D.  splendidum. 
Eomecon  chionauthus  loves  a  moist  sunny  spot. 
It  has  round  glossy  leaves  and  large  white 
flowers  about  2^  inches  across,  and  made  all  the 
more  attractive  by  the  deep  yellow  anthers  in 
the  centre.  Galax  aphylla  is  a  charming  ever- 
green 6  inches  to  8  inches  high  ;  the  flowers  are 
white,  but  it  is  the  large  glossy  leaves  (which 
turn  scarlet  in  the  autumn)  that  make  the  plant 
so  desirable.  It  loves  a  moist  soil,  only  slightly 
shaded.  The  best  medium-sized  Gentians  are, 
perhaps,  Gentiana  Andrewsi,  G.  angustifolia 
(Mich.),  G.  brevidens,  G.  cruciata,  G.  Pneumo- 
nanthe,  G.  soptemfida  and  the  white  G. 
thibetica.  Geranium  oinereum,  G.  lancastri- 
ense  and  G.  sanguineum  are  the  best  forms  of 
that  genus,  suitable  mostly  for  large  rocks. 
Geum  (the  Avens  family)  contains  many  very 
suitable  kinds  for  the  rock  garden.  Yellow- 
flowering  varieties  are  Geum  aureum,  with  large 
glossy  leaves,  G.  montanum  and  G.  reptans. 
The  well-known  G.  coccineum  fl.-pl.  has  dark 
red  double  flowers,  while  G.  miniatam  has  large 
single  flowers  of  a  deep  orange  colour.  Globu- 
laria  has  heads  of  pretty  blue  flowers.  The 
following  varieties  are  well  suited  for  prominent 
points  :  G.  cordifolia,  G.  nudicaulis,  G.  trico- 
santha.  Inula  glandulosa  deserves  a  place 
where  its  largo  yellow  flowers  can  show  to  ad- 
vantage.    It  prefers  a  somewhat  dry,  light  soil. 

No  rock  garden  should  bo  without  Irises. 
This  genus  comprises  an  enormous  number  of 
varieties  suitable  for  various  situations.  Near 
water,  on  the  margin  of  a  pond  or  streamlet, 
nothing  could  be  more  telling  than  irregular 
colonies  of  Iris  germanica  emerging  from  the 
Grass  ;  their  endless  variety  of  colour  will  lend 
itself  to  most  effective  combinations.  Among 
the  Jap.anese  varieties  of  Iris  K;euipferi  we 
have  flo\vers  of  a  diU'erent  type,  some  of  them 
of  enormous  size  and  brilliant  in  colour.  These 
are  well  suited  for  grouiiing  in  low-level  por- 
tions of  the  rock  garden  where  they  can  have  a 
moist,  peaty  soil.  Iris  Loitt^ti  and  others  of 
the  Oncocyclus  section  are  most  beautiful,  but 
scarcely  suitable  for  the  rock  garden  on  account 
of  the  special  treatment  they  recpiiro,  which  in 
au  ordinary  rock  garden  would  not  bo  2"'actic- 
able.  But  we  have  nuuiy  excellent  varieties 
well  suited  for  growing  as  they  please  among 
the  rocks  either  singly  or  in  groiqjs,  and  of 
these  1  would  specially  recommend  the  follow- 


ing dwarf  species :  Iris  biflora,  I.  cristata,  I. 
Histrio,  I.  histrioides,  I.  iberica,  I.  persica,  I. 
pumila,  I.  olbiensis,  and  I.  reticulata.  Libertia 
formosa  (see  illustration  No.  2)  is  a  handsome 
evergreen  plant  about  18  inches  high  with 
grass-like  foliage  and  pure  white  flowers  appear- 
ing in  May  ;  it  is  most  eflective  for  emphasising 
prominent  points  among  the  rocks.  Of  Litho- 
spermum  the  smallest  and  jjrostrate  forms  were 
alluded  to  in  previous  chaijters.  The  best  of 
the  larger  kinds  are  L.  Gastoni,  which  grows 
about  IG  inches  high,  and  has  large  bright  sky- 
blue  flowers  ;  L.  petr.-eum,  with  violet-blue 
flowers,  growing  about  8  inches  high  ;  and  the 
well-known  L.  purpureo  -  cceruleum.  Linum 
alpinum  has  very  pretty  blue  flowers  on  long 
stems  and  much-divided  leaves  close  to  the 
ground.  L.  flavum  is  a  handsome  yellow 
species  about  15  inches  high.  The  best 
Lychnises  of  medium  height  are  perhaps  L. 
fulgens  and  L.  Haageana,  both  with  very  showy 
large  flowers,  those  of  the  former  being  of  a 
brilliant  scarlet,  and  those  of  the  latter  of 
various  shades.  For  a  moist,  but  sunny  spot 
the  copper-coloured  Mimulus  cupreus  is  a  most 
suitable  plant.  Ononis  rotundifolia  has  pretty 
ro.sy  crimson  flowers,  and  attains  a  height  of 
about  18  inches.  Pentstemon  glaber  with  blue 
flowers  and  P.  procerus  with  flowers  of  a  purple 
colour  are  among  the  best  dwarf  forms  of  that 
genus.  Polemonium  rejitans  is  dwarter  and  more 
prostrate  than  its  congeners  of  that  type  ;  it  has 
blue  flowers,  and  may  be  used  with  good  eflect. 
Prunella  grandiflora  and  Prunella  Webbiana, 
both  witli  purple  flowers,  should  also  find  a 
place  in  the  rock  garden.  As  handsome  speci- 
mens among  Ranunculi,  I  would  recommend 
Ranunculus  anemonoides,  which  with  its  large 
white  flowers  loves  a  moist  place  at  the  foot 
of  a  rock  where  it  would  be  slightly  shaded  ; 
R.  gramineus,  R.  rutiefolius,  and  R.  Thora, 
which  last  kind  is  easily  distinguished  by  its 
large  reniform  leaves.  Sanguinaria  canadensis 
also  has  kidney-shaped  leaves,  but  of  a  glaucous 
hue  ;  the  flowers  are  white  or  pale  lilac,  and  the 
plant  requires  a  moist,  but  sunny  position.  A 
handsome  sub-variety  of  larger  size  is  S.  c. 
major  grandiflora.  Scabiosa  Webbiana  is  an 
attractive  plant  with  silvery  leaves  and  yellow 
flowers  ;  it  is  of  dwarf  habit,  growing  only  about 
12  inches  high  Sisyrinchium  ancejjs  has  ever- 
green Iris-like  foliage  and  creamy  yellow  blos- 
soms, while  the  flowers  of  S.  bermudianum  are 
of  a  pretty  blue  tint.  S.  grandiflorumand  S.  g. 
album  are  not  evergreen,  but  all  are  well  suited 
for  the  rock  garden.  Spigelia  marUandica  is  a 
handsome  American  iierennial  with  red  and 
yellow  flowers  suitable  for  a  very  slightly 
sh.-uled,  but  moist  situation.  A  similar  position 
is  required  by  Stylopherum  diphyllum,  which 
gi-ows  about  12  inches  high,  and  has  pretty  deep 
yellow  flowers  set  off  liy  glaucous  foliage. 
Trachelium  rumelicum  has  only  recently  been  in- 
troduced ;  it  comes  from  Armenia,  and  its  llowers 
are  of  a  pretty  pale  blue  colour.  Waldsteinia 
fragarioides  and  W.  trifoliata  are  suitable  rock 
plants  of  the  Strawberry  type,  having  bright 
yellow  flowers.  Wulfoiii.a  carinthiaca  is  also  a 
valuable  jilaut  for  the  rock  giu'den  both  on  ac- 
count of  its  evergreen  leaves  and  its  purple 
flowers  ;  it  loves  a  light  soil. 

((■)  MEniUM-.sizED  Pl.\nts  fok  more  or  less 
Shady  Po.sitions. 

Cortusa  iMathioli  and  C.  pubens  succeed 
well  in  at  least  jiartial  shade,  and  deserve 
a  place  among  the  Primulas  or  t>ther  |ilants 
in  shady  nooks.  Epigjea  repens  (see  illus- 
tration No.  3)  is  a  curious  and  interesting 
jilant  of  prostrate  habit,  with  large  leathery 
leaves  and  pretly  while  riise-tinted   flowers;  i* 
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requires  a  dry  and  sliady  position,  and  grows 
naturally  in  the  sliade  of  Pine  trees.  Horminum 
pyrenaicum  has  leaves  resembling  those  of 
Eaniondia,  and  bears  a  spike  of  purple 
flowers  about  18  inches  high.  Dwarf  kinds  of 
H3T)ericum  for  sliady  or  half-shady  positions 
are  H.  empetrifoliuui,  H.  Moseriauum,  H. 
nummuIarii«folium  and  H.  olympicum  ;  all  have 
yellow  flowers.  Megasea  cordifolia,  M.  pur- 
purea, and  M.  Stracheyi  do  well  in  partial 
shade,  and  have  handsome  evergreen,  large 
leaves  and  flowers  varying  from  light  pink  to 
purple-crimson.  Mertensia  sibirica  and  M. 
virginioa  have  handsome  blue  flowers  in  early 
spring,  and  love  a  moist,  partly  shaded  position. 
Ourisia  coccinea  bears  spikes  of  scarlet  flowers 
about  1  foot  high.  In  some  localities  it  abso- 
lutely refuses  to  grow  in  good  soil,  but  plant  it 
in  a  nasty,  stifl'  clay  at  the  foot  of  a  rock  and 
it  will  grow  to  perfection.  Of  large  Primulas 
for  massing  together  in  irregular  groups  in 
some  sheltered  and  half-shady  nook  where 
moisture  is  abundant,  none  are  probably  more 
efiective  than  P.  denticulata  with  its  dense 
umbels  of  lilac  blossoms  ;  P.  japonica,  with  its 
immense  trusses  of  dark  crimson  ;  and  P.  sikki- 
mensis  with  its  bright  yellow  flowers  borne  on 
long  gracefully  drooping  stems.  The  new  P. 
Poissoni  has  already  been  mentioned  among 
plants  for  the  select  part  of  the  rock  garden. 
Saxifraga  nuitata  with  orange-coloured  flowers, 
and  S.  Fortunei  with  white  flowers  do  well  in 
a  moist  spot  on  the  shady  side  of  a  rock.  Of 
medium-sized  Spirreas  for  a  promment  position 
in  the  half-shady  part  of  the  rock  garden,  I 
will  only  mention  S.  astilboides,  with  its  ele- 
gant featheiy  plumes  18  inches  to  2  feet 
high,  and  the  pretty  double  form  S.  filipendula 
pl.-fl.,  which  sends  up  a  truss  of  wliite  flowers 
on  stems  1  foot  high  springing  from  an  ever- 
green carpet  of  Fern-like  leaves. 
Exeter.  F.  W.  Metek. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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SELECTIONS  OF  PEAS. 
Such  notes  on  Peas  as  have  appeared  both  from 
Mr.  Wythes  and  "  E.  M."  cannot  but  prove 
valuable,  especially  in  reference  to  what  are 
termed  mam-crop  and  later  varieties.  It  is 
amongst  these  that  some  reliable  data  are  needed 
as  a  guide  to  cultivators  as  to  which  are  the 
best  varieties.  There  are  now  so  many  sorts  in 
this  section  tliat  some  care  is  needed  in  the  se- 
lection. To  make  a  suitable  selection  for  all 
soils  and  situations  alike  would  be  impossilile, 
as  even  with  such  a  vegetable  as  the  Pea,  the 
likes  and  dislikes  of  certain  varieties  are 
astonishing.  Some,  again,  may  be  depended  on 
to  succeed  generally,  being  in  this  respect  like 
certain  classes  of  Pears.  Others  lose  stamina 
after  the  first  year  or  two.  As  an  instance  I 
will  name  G.  F.  Wilson.  For  two  seasons  this 
Pea  succeeded  so  well,  that  I  decided  to  grow  it 
largely,  hat  it  never  succeeded  again,  and  even 
tujdly  I  had  to  abandon  it.  Stratagem  is  an- 
other variety  which  will  not  succeed.  I  mention 
such  varieties  to  show  that  no  hard  and  fast 
line  can  be  laid  down.  Telephone  I  consider  a 
vastly  over-rated  variety.  True,  it  has  a  good 
constitution  and  produces  pods  in  great  aliund- 
ance,  Init  tlie  Peas  are  too  soft  and  sweet  to 
suit  the  majority  of  palates.  A  good  substitute 
will  be  found  in  Duke  of  Albany,  a  Pea  that  is 
now  well  known,  anil  botli  as  re-ijards  constitu- 
tion and  cn,|,]Hiir;  qualities,  as  well  as  excellent 
flavour,  I  wish  for  no   better.     Like  "  E.   M.," 


I  can  speak  highly  of  Sharpe's  Queen.  Criterion 
also  does  splendidly,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the 
finest  Peas  in  cultivation,  and  even  during  such 
an  untoward  season  as  last  year  for  main -crop 
Peas,  this  variety  came  through  the  ordeal  well. 
Shropshire  Hero  is  not  as  yet  well  known,  but 
it  is  fighting  its  way  surely  to  the  front,  and 
this,  -ivith  others  from  the  same  source,  wiU  in 
the  future  be  included  among  the  best  main-crop 
Peas.  Fortyfold  is  another  variety  of  good  con- 
stitution that  succeeds  generally,  and  I  can 
speak  of  it  in  the  same  terms  as  "  E.  M." 
Both  Gladiator  and  Prince  of  Wales  are  also 
good,  hardy,  and  well -flavoured  varieties.  Nor 
is  the  price  of  any  of  the  above-named  Peas 
high.  Autocrat  is  a  sterling  late  Pea.  This 
Pea  turned  out  so  well  last  year,  that  there  will 
be  sure  to  be  a  run  on  it  this  year.  It  does  away 
with  tall  varieties  as  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  I  do  not 
wish  to  say  a  word  against  the  quality  of  Ne 
Plus  Ultra,  but  it  is  much  too  tall.  Tall  grow- 
ing Peas  are  hard  to  accommodate,  and  in 
windy  districts  the  difliculty  is  to  keep  the 
haubn  erect.  As  long  as  the  haulm  can  be  kept 
erect,  well  and  good,  but  when  it  falls  about  over 
the  sticks  the  cropping  powers  vanish.  Some  of 
the  best  crops  of  late  Peas  last  season  were  ob- 
tained by  sowing  the  early  dwarf  Marrow  va- 
rieties, William  Hurst  turning  out  well.  The 
early  rounds  sometimes  recommended  for  late 
use  are  useless,  as  they  caimot  withstand  the 
heat  during  the  early  stages  of  growth,  and  the 
quality  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
dwarf  early  varieties.  A.  Yodng. 


Round-seeded  Spinach  in  winter. — This 
should  be  classed  as  one  of  the  best  things  sent 
out  of  late  years,  being  a  great  improvement  on 
the  old  form  for  winter  sowing.  The  Victoria  and 
Viroflay  are  very  much  alike.  Both  are  equally 
valuable  for  summer  work.  I  have  seen  the 
Prickly  advised  for  summer  sowing,  but  feel  sure 
it  is  not  equal  to  the  above,  running  much  quicker. 
Those  who  have  a  good  breadth  of  the  Improved 
Round  or  Flanders  Spinach  will  have  a  good 
vegetable  to  fall  back  upon,  as  owing  to  the  warm 
weather  of  late  many  of  the  Brassica  crops  show 
signs  of  running,  and  will  thus  be  over  earlier 
than  usual.  Great  assistance  may  be  afforded 
the  winter  Spinach  by  a  surfacing  of  a  quick 
acting  manure,  hoeing  it  in  afterwards.  Bj'  feed- 
ing now  there  will  be  no  lack  of  leaves  later 
and  the  plants  will  not  run,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  prickly  kind,  the  supplj'  lasting  till  the 
spring-sown  is  fit  for  use. — G.  Wythes. 

Ketarding  winter  green  crops. — Owing  to 
the  mild  weather,  green  crops  are  inclined  to  run 
or  bolt,  more  especially  in  light  soils,  and  those 
who  have  quantities  to  supply  are  likely  to  ex- 
perience a  ditticulty,  owing  to  some  of  the  crops 
coming  in  prematurely.  Those  who  have  large 
quantities  of  green  vegetables  to  supply  are 
anxious  to  have  as  much  \'ariety  as  possible,  hence 
the  necessity  for  preserving  some  of  what  may  be 
termed  spring  vegetables  as  late  as  possible.  To 
preserve  such  vegetables  as  Kale,  hardy  green 
Coleworts,  Celery,  Broccoli  and  such  like,  they  can 
be  carefully  lifted  and  planted  under  a  north  wall 
or  under  trees.  In  the  case  of  veget.ables  that  are 
re(]uired  to  be  used  fiuickly,  the  lifting  m.ay  not 
be  so  necessary,  as  a  check  may  he  given  by  merely 
placing  a  fork  under  them  and  breaking  the 
roots,  treading  each  slightly  with  the  foot  after- 
wards. In  lifting  Broccoli  later  on,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  get  a  ball  of  earth  with  the  roots. — B.  M. 

Cattell's  Eclipse  Broccoli.— I  have  this  day 
(February  1!))  out  nice  heads  of  Cattell's  Eolip.se, 
and  am  induced  to  send  tins  note,  as  I  find  it  a 
sterling  variety,  and  worth  room  in  all  gardens 
on  account  of  its  hardiness  and  value  as  a  late 
kind.  1  have  nevi'r  had  (his  variety  fit  for  table  in 
Keliruai-y,  but  1  fear  this  s|iiiri'^- will  lie  dilVereiil 
to  others,  as  most  vegetables  are  earlier.     1  never 


saw  Cabbage  so  forward,  and  a  lot  of  the  green 
crops,  such  as  Kales,  are  just  on  the  point  of 
running,  so  that  there  will  be  more  need  of  suc- 
cession vesjetables  for  May  than  usual.  Cattell's 
Eclipse  usuallj'  turns  in  in  the  thu'd  week  in 
Slarch,  and  affords  the  supply  till  the  early  lot  of 
Model  comes  in.  It  is  not  the  best  looking  Broc- 
coli grown,  the  heads  being  sulphur  coloured,  but 
it  is  very  hardy  and  of  good  quality.  This  and 
Model  were  the  onlj'  varieties  that  stood  the 
severe  winter  of  1891-1892.  I  have  grown  it  for 
manj'  3'ears,  and  cannot  find  a  better  for  the 
March  and  April  supply.  The  reason  of  its  pre- 
cocitj'  this  season  was  doubtless  the  warm  state 
of  the  ground  in  the  autumn.  The  late  rains 
favoured  a  late  growth,  and  though  the  thermo- 
meter has  been  down  to  zero,  I  have  lost  no  plants. 
— S.  H.  B. 

Pea  Criterion. — This  may  be  termed  a  good 
early  second  Marrow  or  main  crop  Pea,  coming 
into  use  in  advance  of  several  of  the  Marrow 
varieties.  I  have  grown  it  for  some  time,  and 
find  it  an  excellent  variety  to  precede  Champion 
of.  England,  a  good  Pea,  and  one  of  the  best  in 
light  soils.  In  Criterion  the  pods  are  produced 
in  pairs,  the  plant  having  a  branching  habit,  and 
from  5  feet  to  6  feet  in  height.  The  pods  are 
deep  green,  w-ell  packed  with  from  seven  to  nine 
Peas,  delicious  when  cooked,  and  partaking  some- 
what of  the  character  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra  ;  indeed, 
from  the  flavour  of  the  Peas  and  style  of  growth, 
I  should  say  this  was  one  of  the  parents.  It 
is  much  liked  in  the  kitchen,  and  crops  well  in 
adverse  seasons.  I  usually  sow  it  in  deep  drills  or 
trenches,  giving  the  seed  ample  space.  Treated 
in  this  way  it  crops  enormously.  Last  season  it 
did  well  during  the  hot  weather  of  June  and  July. 
It  is  as  yet  none  too  plentiful,  but  should  be  largely 
grown,  as  it  continues  some  time  in  bearing.  If 
sown  now  it  will  give  a  splendid  return  in  June. — 
G.  Wttues. 

Onion  Bedfordshire  Champion.  — If  this 
variety  can  be  obtained  true,  there  is  none  better 
for  keeping.  I  am  aware  Bedfordshire  Champion 
is  hard  pressed  by  James's  Long  Keeping,  but  it 
is  equally  good  provided  the  stock  is  true.  I  got 
my  original  stock  of  this  variety  from  the  grower, 
and  have  kept  it  as  true  as  possible,  though  this 
is  a  difficult  matter  when  only  a  small  (piantity  is 
required.  I  consider  it  one  of  the  very  best  Onions 
grown.  For  keeping,  medium-sized,  hard,  well- 
shaped  bulbs  .are  the  best.  These  medium-sized 
bulbs  are  often  considered  poor  in  these  days  of 
huge  bulbs,  but  they  are  far  more  serviceable  to 
the  gardener  who  has  a  long  supply  to  furnish, 
and  who  cannot  devote  his  time  to  the  production 
of  larger  ones. — S.  H.  B. 


CABBAGES  RLTJNING  TO  SEED. 
I  HAVE  not  seen  a  single  plant  run  this  season, 
mild  as  it  is.  I  rely  upon  EUam's  for  spring  cut- 
ting. After  reading  Mr.  Crawford's  note  (p.  129) 
I  closely  examined  some  thousands  of  plants  and 
made  a  note  as  to  running,  earliness,  and  size  of 
plant.  As  before  stated,  none  have  bolted,  and  I 
shall  cut  (|uite  three  weeks  earlier  than  usual. 
The  plants  lost  a  few  of  the  bottom  leaves  during 
the  first  week  in  the  new  year,  when  we  had  a 
short  and  severe  frost.  A  few  of  the  most  forward 
plants  that  had  commenced  to  heart  suft'ered  by 
exposure  and  decayed,  but  as  I  put  out  the  plants 
IS  inches  apart  in  the  row  and  only  9  inches  from 
plant  to  plant,  the  loss  of  a  few  will  not)  be  felt. 
I  never  remember  a  season  in  which  the  Coleworts 
have  been  so  fine  both  as  regards  size  and  quality ; 
indeed.  Cabbages  of  all  kinds  have  been  excellent. 
The  plants  had  a  sorrv  time  of  it  when  first  iilanted, 
it  bcinsj  a  ditficult  matter  to  keep  tliem  aUve,  but. 
with  the  advent  of  rain  growth  was  luxuriant,  and 
the  autumn  and  winter  supplies  have  been  good 
and  i)lentiful.  Christmas  Drumhead  Cabbage 
should  be  included  in  all  selections  where  a  good 
winter  Cabbage  is  desired.  This  is  an  excellent 
variety  to  precede  Ellam's.  The  great  value  of 
Ellam's  is  its  freedom  from  running  and  its  earli- 
ness.    It  may  not  be  a  good  m.u  kel  Cabbage,  as 
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its  size  is  against  it,  but  for  private  gardens  I 
consider  it  the  very  best.  I  have  given  several 
varieties  recommended  for  earliness  a  trial,  but 
none  efjuals  EUam's.  I  admit  Cocoa-nut  is  very 
good,  but  not  equal  to  the  one  named.  Mein's 
No.  1  is  a  grand  variety,  very  early,  and  un- 
equalled for  its  delicate  flavour.  It  is  grown  in 
the  north  as  largely  as  EUam's  is  in  the  south. 
Mein's  No.  1  with  me  is  a  trifle  later  than  EUam's. 
There  are  some  bad  stocks  of  this  last  named  grown. 
Last  season  I  saw  a  worthless  lot.  Like  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, I  make  two  sowings  and  rely  upon  the  early 
lot  for  first  use.  Though  these  plants  get  large  by 
the  end  of  the  year,  they  do  not  run.  This  is  the 
first  season  for  many  years  I  have  not  required  to 
sow  Cabbage  seed  in  heat,  as  there  are  no  losses 
among  the  plants  jiricked  out  for  spring  planting. 
By  pricking  out  of  the  seed  beds  early  in  autumn 
there  is  great  gain,  the  plants  being  sturdy,  and 
there  is  no  loss,  as  is  frequently  the  case  if  left  in 
the  seed  bed.  Transplanting  vegetable  crops  is 
important,  and  would  often  prevent  running,  as 
if  the  plants  are  left  too  long  in  the  beds  they 
get  stunted.  This  is  more  necessai'y  with  the 
Brassica  tribe  than  others.  I  have  noticed  there 
are  more  complaints  of  running  where  tlie  plants 
are  crowded.  Late  planting  and  sowing  are 
equally  injurious,  as  the  plants  have  not  time  to 
make  headway  before  they  are  checked  by  frost. 
I  find  it  best  to  make  two  or  three  plantings,  doing 
the  last  in  time  for  growth  to  be  made  before 
winter.  G.  Wythes. 


Sowing  seeds  in  drills. — I  always  recom- 
mend this  practice  in  the  case  of  all  Brassica  and 
ordinary  garden  roots  and  bulbs,  but  make  the 
exception  with  Radishes.  I  observe  that  one  ex- 
cellent gardener  advocates  sowing  even  Radish 
seed  in  drills,  but  as  Radishes  are  not  grown  to 
be  thinned  in  the  same  way  as  other  roots,  and 
are  so  quick  to  mature,  I  hold  that  no  plan  excels 
that  of  the  market  grower,  who  sows  not  merely 
small  beds,  but  literally  acres  of  ground  in  beds 
and  broadcast.  No  result  can  be  better  than 
comes  from  this  method,  and  beds  are  almost 
always  pulled  to  the  last  plant.  Yet  seed 
is  sown  rather  more  thickly  all  the  same. 
The  French  Breakfast  Radish  especially  has 
when  thus  grown  very  small  tops,  and  finds  more 
actual  room  than  would  be  the  case  if  sown  in 
drills.  Then  it  is  rather  surprising  to  read  of 
"  risk  to  seed  from  Ijirds. "  If  the  market  grower 
can  bj'  the  aid  of  a  covering  of  litter  keep  the  seed 
of  an  acre  safe,  how  very  easy  should  it  be  to  pro- 
tect half  a  rod  or  so  of  Radishes.  Such  covering 
promotes  ecjual  germination  and  keeps  the  seed 
perfectly  secure. — D. 

Peas  without  stakes.— Before  I  tried  what 
could  Ijc  done  without  stakes  I  adopted  very  simi- 
lar arguments  in  their  favour  as  advanced  by 
"A.  Y."  and  others.  What  are  the  obvious 
reasons  why  market  growers  do  not  use  stakes '! 
One  of  them  there  is  no  mistaking,  but  supposing 
stakes  were  available  in  sufiicient  ([uantities  and 
at  a  nominal  cost,  would  they  use  them?  Let 
those  who  are  so  convinced  of  the  great  necessity 
for  stakes  give  the  plan  of  growing  Peas  without 
them  yet  another  trial  on  the  lines  I  shall  lay 
down.  Select  a  good  open  quarter,  or  one  well 
away  from  the  garden  walls,  though,  as  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  stakes  may  very  well  be  dis- 
pensed with  even  on  wall  borders.  Pre|)are  this 
for  Peas  in  the  usual  manner,  trenching  not  being 
objected  to.  Then  for  every  row  of  Exonian 
William  I.,  Stratagem,  Telephone,  Duke  of  Al 
bany,  and  such  like,  these  being  from  3j  feet  to 
0  feet  apart  according  to  their  height,  sow  two 
rows  of  tlie  same  varieties  from  2  feet  to  3  feet 
apart,  half  tlie  room  and  half  the  seed  required  by 
the  former  rows  or  those  that  arc  to  be  staked 
being  ample  for  the  latter,  and  which  are  not  to 
be  staked.  Treat  all  alike  with  the  exception  of 
staking,  and  note  the  results.  If  the  two  rows 
resting  on  the  ground  do  not  produce  more  well- 
filled  pods  than  the  single  row  duly  staked 
does,  then  I  shall  bo  surprised.  When  gather- 
ing Peas  resting  on  the  ground,  but  not  neces- 


sarily sprawling  in  all  directions,  there  is  no 
necessity  whatever  to  pull  about  the  haulm  to  any 
very  injurious  extent,  that  being  an  imaginarj- 
drawback.  Field  pickers  are  perhaps  a  little 
rough  with  the  haulm,  but  garden  labourers  are 
not  paid  by  results.  When  comparing  the  two 
.systems  do  not  forget  to  add  the  cost  of  stakes, 
trimming,  fixing,  and  removing.  All  of  that  can 
be  avoided  at  any  rate  as  far  as  the  early  and 
second  early  varieties  are  concerned,  and  by  a 
judicious  selection  of  varieties  stakes  could  be 
wholly  dispensed  with. — W.  I. 

Beet  Cheltenham  Green-top. — I  grew  this 
variety  last  year  rather  largely,  but  the  quality 
was  decidedly  inferior  to  Pragnell's  both  in  point 
of  colour  and  quality.  The  flesh  was  decidedl}' 
stringy,  and  therefore  objectionable.  In  our 
strong  soil  Beet  always  follows  a  crop  that  has 
received  a  dressing  of  manure,  none  being  given 
for  the  Beet. —E.  M. 

Tomatoes  in  February   and  March. — For 

three  or  four  years  past  I  have  had  a  supply  of 
Tomatoes  till  the  end  of  January,  but  last  year  I 
resolved  to  try  and  obtain  a  supjjly  through 
February  and  March.  I  hesitated  to  do  so,  seeing 
I  have  no  house  or  pit  to  grow  Tomatoes  in  by 
themselves,  and  have  to  take  them  from  house  to 
house  and  grow  them  amongst  other  plants,  &c. 
About  July  8  I  sowed  three  kinds ;  when 
strong  enough  these  were  potted  into  3-inch  pots. 
As  soon  as  the  pots  were  full  of  roots  a  portion 
was  potted  into  8-inch  pots,  and  others  removed 
into  narrow  boxes  1  foot  wide  and  as  much  deep. 
These  were  placed  on  a  high  orchard  house  shelf 
and  allowed  to  remain  there  till  the  appearance  of 
severe  frost  (the  house  being  a  cold  one).  In  this 
position  the  plants  grew  grandly.  During  October 
they  were  gone  over  every  day  to  set  the  bloom. 
In  November  they  were  taken  into  a  greenhouse 
with  other  plants,  and  here  they  set  some  fruit. 
When  this  house  was  needed  for  Cinerarias,  &c. ,  the 
Tomatoes  were  removed  to  a  vinery,  where  a 
pipe  runs  through  to  heat  a  fernery  ;  they  were 
allowed  to  remain  till  the  middle  of  February, 
and  they  wintered  grandly,  swelling  off'  and 
ripening  the  fruit  well.  From  these  I  was  able 
to  cut  during  January,  February,  and  hope  to 
continue  till  April.  Although  I  grew  oidy 
eighteen  plants  (as  cordons),  yet  the  third  week 
in  February  I  cut  4  lbs.  at  one  time. — J.  Crook. 


MARKET  WINTER  GREENS. 

The  open  winter,  in  permitting  all  description.s 
of  Brassier  to  make  sucli  robust  growth,  and  to 
pass  through  the  season  so  uninjured,  has  not 
of  late  been  productive  of  much  profit  to  the 
market  growers.  I  have  lately  been  tlirough 
market  fields  in  Middlesex  where  there  are  to 
be  seen  immense  breadths  of  all  the  hardier 
Brassica  tribe  and  sprouting  Broccoli.  Scotch 
Kale,  Cabbages,  and  other  late  sorts  are  as 
green  as  grass  and  as  fresh-looking  as  if  in  the 
autumn.  Brussels  Sprouts  which  have  given 
a  large  crop  are  getting  over,  large  areas  being 
cut  down  and  fed  by  sheep,  later  plantings  still 
furnishing  plenty  of  good  sprcjuts.  Savoy 
Cabbages  are  so  wonderfully  plentiful,  that  tliey 
are  spoiling  wholesale  on  the  grounil,  and  are 
being  fed  off  by  sheep,  too.  Literally,  green 
stuffs  now  are  not  worth  the  trouble  of  sending 
to  market.  It  is  always  so.  A  soft,  mild  winter 
always  means  such  a  glut  of  green  stuff,  that 
any  profitable  return  for  the  outlay  in  pro- 
ducing it  is  hopeless.  As  a  green  nianiu'c. 
Cabbage  leafage  of  any  description  is  not  of 
much  value,  and  if  fed  by  .shceji,  whilst  the 
soil  is  much  more  enriched,  yet  stifl'  lands  arc 
much  hardened  and  become  sodden,  so  that 
this  form  of  manuring  is  not  all  gain.  How- 
ever, it  is  thought  better  to  rcjilace  worthless 
green  sturt's  ]>y  sowing  Peas  or  plantiiig  Potatoes 
as  soon  as  possible,  as  these  are  crops  tliat 
always  pay  and  may  be  quickly  disposed    of. 


Of  course,  the  repetition  of  green  .stuff 
following  upon  early  Potatoes  and  Peas  wUl 
go  on  in  spite  of  the  comparative  loss  which 
open  winters  so  often  produce.  The  ground, 
because  heavily  manured,  gi-ows  green  stuff 
year  after  year  in  immense  abundance, 
being  occasionally,  but  very  seldom  varied 
by  corn  crops.  A  good  deal  of  the  blame 
respecting  the  existing  prices  of  all  green  vege- 
tables is  laid  by  the  market  growers  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  shopkeepers.  These  in  the 
form  of  greengrocers  are  the  great  retailers  of 
garden  produce  to  the  several  millions  of  con- 
sumers in  and  around  London,  and  it  seems 
as  if  no  abundance  in  the  gardens  will  ever 
cause  them  to  recognise  the  fact  that  with  plenty 
should  come  cheapness.  Whilst  loads  upon  loads 
of  good  vegetables  go  to  the  market  or  to 
the  shops,  selling,  if  at  all,  at  miserable 
prices,  the  retail  charges  remain  as  high  and 
prohibitive  as  ever,  and  any  sorts  are  thus  sold 
to  the  consumer  at  some  100  to  150  per  cent, 
over  the  wholesale  price.  It  is  this  practice, 
say  the  market  growers,  that  checks  consump- 
tion and  prevents  profitable  sale  on  their  part. 
The  same  objections  apply  to  all  our  garden 
produce  trade,  and  but  helps  to  show  that 
the  market  growers  are  now  beginning  to 
realise  that  the  present  methods  of  ilistribu- 
tion  are  far  too  costly  and  inefficient,  and  that  the 
retailing  adds  to  the  article  vended  twice  and  thrice 
its  original  cost.  It  seems  incredible  that  with 
so  many  millions  of  consumers  of  vegetables  in 
and  about  Loudtm  more  garden  produce  is  not 
consumed,  or  that  the  resources  of  the  market 
fields  should  not  be  more  fully  taxed.  Then 
there  is  much  room  for  complaint  as  to  green- 
grocers' methods  of  dealing  with  garden  pro- 
ducts. They  have  few  facilities  for  protecting 
things  from  wind,  dust,  sunshine  or  other 
harmful  influences  ;  thus  material  ever  so  nice- 
looking  at  the  first  becomes  hard,  dry,  flaccid  and 
flavourless  in  a  few  hours,  and  is  thus  rendered 
unattractive.  Hardly  any  of  this  material 
seems  to  be  treated  as  if  it  were  human  food. 
A.  D. 

Garden  Flora, 


PLATE   952. 

DWARF  YELLOW  TEA  ROSES. 
(with  a  coloured  plate  of  mme.  hoste.*) 
A  LONci  list  of  Tea  Roses  might  be  given  in  which 
yellow  is  the  predominating  hue,  but  when  the 
vigorous  climbers,  including  the  wliolc  family  of 
Dijon  Teas,  are  excluded  and  a  selection  is  made 
of  those  that  are  really  yellow,  the  numbers  are 
considerably  reduced.  Amongst  those  that  re- 
main, however,  are  one  or  two  of  our  choicest 
kinds,  and  without  hesitatioti  the  kind  here 
figured  may  becon.sidered  the  best  of  all.  Mme. 
.Hoste  came  from  that  most  noted  of  raisers,  M. 
Guillot,  who  by  the  way  has  given  us  so  many 
kinds  of  sterling  worth.  It  was  sent  out  in 
1887,  and  there  is  no  better  evidence  of  its 
merits  than  is  afforded  by  the  rapid  manner  in 
which  it  rose  into  favour.  At  the  jirescnt  time 
hardly  anyone  would  demur  to  its  being  placed 
anioU"  the  twelve  best  Tea  Roses.  Some  Ro.ses 
have  their  years,  not  a  few  rc(|nire  special 
weather,  but  this  one,  as  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  is  always  good.  It  is  not  so  full  as  to  rot 
when  the  weather  is  dull  and  damp— in  fact,  it 
has  prove<l  a  very  constant  Rose  under  such 
conditions.     Even  during  the  many  hot  cloud- 

*  Drawn  for  TuE  GiUDEN  by  A.  F.  Hayward  at 
Gravotyc.  Sussex,  August  17,  IS'M.  Lithographed 
and  printed  bj  Guillaume  Severejns. 
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loss  days  of  last  summer  Mme.  Hoste  in  a  large 
group  was  first-rate.  What  its  value  is  from 
tlie  exliibitor's  point  of  view  I  leave  f<jr  those 
who  have  tried  it  to  state,  but  as  a  dwarf  yellow 
Rose  to  plant  in  groups  or  masses  for  effect  it 
cannot  be  surpassed,  whilst  to  furnish  flowers 
for  cutting  it  is  again  in  the  front,  never  being 
flowerless  through  summer  and  autumn  if  one 
has  a  group  of  twelve  or  more  plants.  When  a 
new  Rose  appears,  it  as  a  rule  may  be  com- 
pared with  one  or  other  of  its  predecessors, 
and  iVIme.  Hoste  came  forth  as  .a  pale  yellow 
Anna  Ollivier.  There  may  be  points  of  resem- 
blance between  these  two  kinds.  They  stand 
side  by  side  in  point  of  merit,  Imt  they  have  no- 
thing else  in  common  of  the  slightest  moment, 
being  .so  essentially  different  in  colour.  Among 
Tea  Roses  we  have  such  delicate  gradations  of 
colour,  that  well  defined  colour  classes  are  an 
imiiossibility.  Mme.  Hoste  is  of  the  palest  yellow 
tint,  deepest  in  colour  when  fully  out,  but 
shading  to  nearly  white  in  the  bud  and  half- 
expanded  state.  In  constitution 
and  liabit  of  growth  this  Rose 
is  all  tliat  can  be  wished.  It 
is  ([uite  as  hardy  as  all  the  other 
best  Teas,  nuikes  a  sturdy,  com- 
pact bush,  and  lends  itself  well 
to  close  grouping,  which  is  the 
most  effective  way  of  growing 
Tea  Roses  in  the  garden. 

As  a  mass  of  dwarf  yellow  Teas 
woidd  be  a  charming  feature  in 
many  gardens,  information  con- 
cerning other  suitable  kinds 
may  perhaps  be  useful,  especi- 
ally as  some  that  the  exhibitors 
most  frei|ueutly  show  are  tl  e 
least  reliable,  whilst  others  that 
are  rarely  seen  on  the  exhibition 
table  are  constant  and  free  in 
the  flower  garden.  For  ex- 
ample. La  Boule  d'Or  and  Etoile 
de  Lyon  are  two  of  the  richest 
and  deepest  of  dwarf  yellow 
Teas,  and  I  have  seen  a  variety 
of  dodges  practised  to  concen- 
trate tlie  sun  upon  a  bloom  for 
exliibition.  This,  thougji  legi- 
timate, is  misleading,  and  I 
would  say  never  select  the  kinds 
you  propose  to  grow  from  an 
exhibition  stand.  Suppose  La 
Boule  d'Or  and  Etoile  de  Lyon 
are  selected,  the  probability  is 
that  the  planter  will  never  be 
a  perfect  bloom.  Among  the  nei 
however,  are  some  most  constant,  and  of  these 
I  select  first 

Jean  Pernet,  an  old  Ro.se  raised  by  Pernetand 
sent  out  in  1867.  It  has  the  reputation  of  being 
an  uncertain  grower,  and  Perle  des  Jardins, 
wliicli  earae  somewhat  later,  in  1874,  is  supposed 
to  be  superior,  but  taking  an  average  of  years 
Jean  Pernet  is  the  more  reliable,  ami  gives  the 
greater  number  of  perfect  llowers.  It  is  of  a  light 
yellow  with  a  deeper  centre,  exquisite  in  shape. 
I  have  been  astonished  when  plants  were  small 
and  weak  at  the  fine  and  perfect  flowers  every 
shoot  produced.  Perle  des  Jardins  is  much  richer 
in  colour,  a  showy  Rose  when  good,  but  apt  to 
give  quartered  or  otherwise  deformed  flowers.  I 
think,  however,  that  some  of  these  defects,  espe- 
cially the  weakness  of  growth  attributed  to  Jean 
Pernet  and  one  or  two  more  kinds  to  follow,  may 
be  overcome  by  careful  culture.  We  have  certain 
fixed  ideas  as  to  the  right  soil  for  Roses,  and  a 
good  adhesive  loam  is  chosen  for  preference.  My 
experience  in  soil  of  a  nmch  lighter  character 
leiids  me  to  think  that  herein  lies  the  cause  of  un- 
satisfactory growth  of  some  Teas.  They  want  an 
open  porous  soil  instead  of  a  close  adhesive  one, 
particularly  if  they  are  upon  their  own  roots. 


Am.vzone  is  a  lovely  yellow  Rose  sent  out  in 
1872  by  Ducher.  It,  too,  has  the  reputation  of 
being  delicate,  but  in  the  border  where  Jean 
Pernet  alwaj'S  did  so  well  this  kind  was  not  less 
beautiful,  always  growing  strong  and  flowering 
freely.  It  has  a  very  long,  h.andsome  bud,  which 
opens  into  a  fine  flower,  usually  of  a  clear  lemon- 
yellow,  but  sometimes  veined  and  sufl'ueed  with 
rose  externally. 

CoMTESSE  DE  Frioxeuse,  another  of  M.  Guil- 
lot's  raising,  sent  out  in  1886,  was  well  received  at 
the  start,  in  deference  perhaps  to  its  noted  raiser, 
but  latterly  not  much  spoken  of.  The  reasim  of 
this  is  probably  its  unfitness  for  exhibition.  The 
flower  has  a  singularly  weak  stem  and  droops  ex- 
ceedingly. In  the  garden,  however,  it  is  not  to 
be  despised,  sturdy  and  compact  in  growth,  pro- 
fuse in  bloom,  in  colour  a  soft  canary-yellow,  and 
last,  but  far  from  least,  it  is  one  of  the  sweetest 
Tea  Roses  we  have.  This  alone  should  be  in  its 
favour  and  save  it  from  utter  neglect. 

Mme.  Chedane  Guinoisseau,  Mme.  Caroline 
Kuster  and  Isabella  Sprunt  are  a  trio  of  kinds 


rewarded  with 
[lecteil  kinds. 


Rose  Anna  Ollimer. 

tliat  the  exhibitor  would  ignore,  and  yet  they 
have  many  merits.  They  are  all  strong  growers, 
making  fine  bushes,  and  they  are  all  what  we 
popularly  call  button-liole  Roses,  a  type  of  Rose 
almost  single  when  fully  out,  and  yet,  like  the 
valued  old  Safrano,  of  another  tint,  giving  such  a 
wonderful  and  successional  ]irofusion  of  lovely 
buds  that  more  than  compensate  by  quantit}' 
what  they  lack  in  cjuality.  Every  day  one  ma\- 
cut  bunches  of  buds  of  these  kinds,  .and  they, 
therefore,  have  a  value  which  is  rather  under- 
rated. 

Nakcisse  is  an  old  Rose  which  few  know  or 
grow,  but  I  thiidi  it  won  several  admirers  last 
year.  I  have  likened  it  to  Lamarque  in  minia- 
ture, for  it  lias  enormous  clusters  of  flowers  on 
plants  little  more  than  I  foot  high.  The  flowers 
are  very  pale  yellow,  almost  white  at  times.  It  is 
certainly  a  Rose  that  should  not  be  neglected 
nor  yet  iilanted  in  a  close,  heavy  loam.  The  same 
is  true  of 

Mons.  Furtado,  which  I  have  seen  nowhere 
better  than  in  Mr.  Prince's  nursery  at  Longworth, 
where  the  light  warm  .soil  suits  it  admirably. 
Only  last  year  Mr.  Prince  showed  some  admirable 
blooms  of  it  at  one  of  the  June  meetings  in  the 
Drill  Hall.  It  was  sent  out  in  1863,  the  flowers 
of  a  rich  yellow,  medium-sized  and  globular.    Mr. 


Ellw.anger,  in  his  Rose  book,  says  it  is  "an  ex- 
([uisite  sort,  of  good  habit,  not  nearly  so  much 
grown  as  it  deserves." 

Perle  de  Lyon  is  a  great,  strong-growing, 
large -flowered,  rich  yellow  kind  and  is  sometimes 
magnificent,  but,  on  the  whole,  unreliable.  It  is 
at  all  times  most  beautiful  in  growth,  the  j'oung 
shoots  and  leaves  almost  red,  but  its  weak  point 
is  its  liability  to  mildew.  A.  H. 


The  Week's  Work. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Peas  raised  under  glass. — With  mild  genial 
weather  there  have  been  ample  opportunities  to 
thoroughly  harden  and  prepare  the  Peas  raised 
under  glass,  and,  presuming  the  plants  are  now 
from  3  inches  to  4  inches  higli,  there  should  be  no 
lack  of  pods  some  time  in  advance  of  those  sown 
in  the  open  ground.  The  raising  of  Peas  under 
glass  is  frequently  objected  to  owing  to  failures, 
which  are  often  caused  by  excess  of  heat  and 
weakly  plants.  As  previously  advised,  I  use 
larger  jjots  than  are  usually  employed  and  place 
in  cold  frames.  In  planting,  one  of  the  most 
favoured  borders  should  be  selected,  and  in  stiff  or 
poor  soils  some  fresli,  good  soil  should  be  placed 
round  the  roots,  moulding  up  afterwards.  It  is 
also  advisable  to  jjrotect  from  birds  and  slugs. 
For  the  last-named  there  is  nothing  better  than 
fresh-burnt  wood  ashes  or  soot  and  lime,  giving  a 
good  dressing  outside  the  rows.  Sticks  should 
also  be  given  at  planting  ;  these  answer  a  double 
purpose,  it  being  an  easy  matter  to  place  a  net 
over  them.  In  exposed  [jositions  the  tops  should 
get  some  additional  shelter  by  using  pieces  of 
Spruce,  Beech,  or  such  like.  If  staked  with  small 
twigs,  these  break  the  force  of  the  wind  and  a 
sturdy  growth  results. 

Successional  Peas. — Tliese  may  now  be  sown 
with  a  certainty  of  success.  In  poor  or  shallow 
soils,  rich  food  is  essenti.al ;  indeed,  deep  drills  or 
shallow  trenches  are  of  great  assistance  in  dry 
seasons  in  such.  Thin  sowing  is  equally  impor- 
tant. One  often  sees  the  large  Marrow  Peas  far 
too  overcrowded  in  the  row,  tbe  seeds  being  sown 
thickly.  The  drills  should  be  the  width  of  the 
spade  "and  the  seed  be  evenly  distributed.  Should 
there  be  any  fear  of  the  seed  not  germinating, 
rendering  thick  sowing  necessary,  it  well  repays 
to  thin  the  seedlings  afterwards  to  allow  root  and 
top  to  develop.  It  is  usual  to  sow  at  about  6  feet 
ajiart  in  the  row  and  plant  Lettuces,  small  Cauli- 
flowers, or  sow  Spinach  between.  Even  long- 
standing crops  that  occupy  the  ground  longer  may 
be  planted,  as  the  space  occupied  by  main-croi> 
Pe.as  may  be  utilised  for  Celery  and  no  gro\md 
wasted.  As  regards  variety,  there  is  .a  wider 
choice  now  than  at  any  other  period.  I  have gi\en 
some  of  the  newer  Peas  a  fair  trial,  but  the 
weather  last  se.ason  was  against  them.  I  intend  to 
give  them  a  fairer  test  this  season.  For  present 
sowing  Criterion  is  a  grand  variety,  doing  well  in 
adverse  soils  ;  Duke  of  Albany,  Duchess  of  Albany 
and  Veitch's  Main-crop  are  excellent  continuous 
croppers  of  the  highest  quality,  and  Perfection  in 
heavy  soils,  followed  liy  Chanijiion  of  England, 
Dr.  Maclean,  or  G.  F.  \Vilson.  Tliere  are  others 
ei|ually  good,  but  the  aljove  is  a  representati\-e 
lot  and  notetl  for  quality  and  ijuantity.  The 
ground  for  late  Peas  should  be  reserved.  If  the 
space  is  cropjied  between,  the  trendies  may  be 
prepared,  placing  a  good  portion  of  thoroughly 
decayed  maiuu'e  in  tlie  liottom  of  the  trench, 
covering  with  a  portion  of  the  top  soil  ready  for 
sowing  later. 

Small  seeds. — As  early  in  this  month  as  pos- 
sible, the  ground,  being  in  condition,  these,  in- 
eluding  such  as  are  reiiuired  for  the  early 
autumn  supply  of  the  Krassica  tribe,  also  Let- 
tuce, Cauliflower  and  Cabbage  for  summer  use, 
shoukl  be  sown  on  an  open  borfler  for  the  later 
lot.  If  the  early  summer  Cauliflowers  are  sown 
in  lieat,  there  will  be  less  need  of  a  large  sowing, 
tliough  where  (puuitity  is  recpiired   for  a  consider- 
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able  period,  those  sown  in  heat  will  not  give  a 
long  supjjly.  For  succession  the  Pearl  and  Wal- 
cheren  should  now  be  sown  thinly  in  good  soil. 
This  sowing  will  provide  a  late  summer  supplj- 
and  be  less  subject  to  bolting  than  that  sown 
under  glass.  I  have  found  Walcheren  Broc- 
coli invaluable  on  light  soils.  A  good  sow- 
ing of  Brussels  Sprouts  at  this  date  will  give  the 
supply  from  December  to  the  end  of  March.  I 
prefer  the  dwarf  forms  with  hard,  bullet-like 
sprouts.  Paris  Market  and  Veitch's  Paragon  arc 
good  types.  Cabbage  to  follow  the  spring  lot  will 
be  in  request.  These  sown  now,  with  another 
sowing  si.\-  weeks  hence,  will  furnish  the  summer 
supply.  EUam's  and  Veitch's  Main-crop  are 
among  the  best  for  the  purpose.  It  is  too  early 
to  sow  the  Kales,  though  it  is  often  practised,  but 
unless  wanted  early  in  the  autumn  there  is  no 
gain,  indeed  the  reverse,  as  the  plants  by  stand- 
ing a  long  time  in  the  seed  bed  arc  much  weakened. 
I  prefer  to  make  two  sowings,  the  first  lot  in  April, 
and  the  other  a  month  later  for  late  spring  use. 
Chou  de  Burghley  is  a  useful  vegetable  for 
autumn  use,  and  should  be  more  extensively  grown. 
Sown  as  advised  for  Cabbage  it  will  provide  a 
succession  of  nice-sized  heads.  Savoys  may  be 
sown  for  an  early  crop,  Drumhead  being  best  for 
size,  and  Early  Dwarf  Vienna  for  early  use.  A 
good  sowing  of  Cabbage  Lettuce  will  be  valuable, 
allowing  ample  space  for  the  plants  to  develop. 
Such  vai  ieties  as  Perfect  Gem,  Early  Paris  Market 
and  All  the  Year  Round  are  good  for  present 
sowing.  If  Cos  varieties  are  preferred,  Hick's 
Hardy  Cos,  Chelsea  Imperial  and  Balloon  are 
good,  though  the  latter  varieties  take  longer  to 
grovr  than  the  Cabbage  kinds. 

Broad  Bkans. — Another  .sowing  of  this  vege- 
table should  be  made,  choosing  heavy  or  stiff  land 
for  this,  the  main  crop.  By  sowing  a  good 
breadth  of  this  vegetable  early  in  this  month  tliere 
is  less  trouble  with  %.  Some  of  the  long-pod 
section  should  now  be  sown,  the  ground  being  in 
good  condition,  having  been  manured  previously. 
The  two  best  long-pod  Beans  I  have  grown  are 
Veitch's  Improved,  as  early  as  the  old  Early 
Long-pod  and  a  much  heavier  cropper ;  Bun- 
yard's  Exhibition  Long-pod  is  also  a  good  variety 
and  remarkable  for  its  large  size  and  cropping 
qualities.  The  pods  are  not  so  woolly  as  those 
of  some  kinds. 

Beans  raised  in  heat  should  be  gradually 
hardened  ofi' preparatory  to  planting  out ;  indeed, 
those  raised  with  only  a  little  heat  are  much  the 
best,  giving  the  plants  a  longer  period  of  growth. 
A  sheltered  border  should  be  selected  for  these 
plants,  and  when  [jlanted  sheltered  from  east 
winds  by  well  moulding  up  the  stems  «ith  fine 
dry  soil,  and  using  some  short  branches  of  Laurel, 
Spruce,  or  Fir  till  new  roots  are  made.  This  early 
lot  will  produce  as  good  pods  and  as  freely  as 
that  sown  in  the  open  if  attention  is  given  to 
details,  carefully  planting  with  a  trowel  and  get- 
ting a  nice  ball  to  each  lot  of  plants.  If  planted 
out  of  boxes  there  is  no  need  to  separate.  Plant 
several  together,  and  in  cold  districts  some  fine 
soil,  such  as  old  potting  material,  to  each  lot  of 
plants  will  greatly  assist  new  growth. 

Late  Broad  Bean.s. — Though  sowing  may  be 
deferred  for  some  weeks,  it  is  necessary  to  get  the 
quarter  prepared,  a  somewhat  cool  or  shaded  posi- 
tion being  necessary  on  light  soils.  A  north  border 
is  a  good  ])lace.  For  this  late  sowing  the  Broad 
Windsor  type  is  the  best.  I  like  the  Broad  Green 
Windsor,  as  this  is  noted  for  its  deep  green  colour 
an<l  mild  flavour  in  dry  weather.  Late  ]>roa<l 
Beans  ai-e  often  objected  to  on  account  of  the  thick 
skin  which  covers  the  Bean,  giving  the  latter  a 
stronw  taste  ;  this  can  readily  be  got  rid  of  by 
skinning  the  Beans  .after  they  are  shelled,  when  the 
flavour  will  be  foimd  cqu.al  to  that  of  the  early  eroji. 
For  a  succession  to  follow  the  main  cro|)  two  oi- 
three  sowings  shoidd  be  made  where  this  vcgi^tablc 
is  in  reijuest,  giving  the  latest  lot  the 'coolest 
position  and  topping  early  to  encourage  dwarf 
growth. 

Herbs.  — The  short  spell  of  frost  liaving  delayed 
the  cleaning  and  renewal  of  the  herb  (piarters, 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  doing  this,  as  some  of 


the  early  herbs,  such  as  Tarragon  and  Mint,  are 
growly  freely.  I  find  it  advisable  to  lift  a  portion 
of  these  roots  yearly.  The  strongest  are  forced  in 
heat,  and  the  remainder  formed  into  beds  for  next 
sea,son's  cutting  in  the  open.  A  dressing  of  de- 
cayed manure  is  given  in  the  winter  to  strengthen 
growth  and  forward  the  crop.  Where  the  roots 
were  not  lifted  for  forcing,  division  may  now  take 
place  ;  there  is  no  advantage  in  letting  the  roots 
get  impoverished  by  remaining  too  long  in  one 
place,  or  by  allowing  the  herb  garden  to  assume 
a  neglected  appearance.  Thj-me  in  some  gardens 
fails,  especially  when  allowed  to  occupy  the  same 
ground  for  years.  This  may  readily  be  increased 
by  division  and  by  seed.  Now  is  a  good  time  to 
sow  a  box  of  seed  if  there  is  a  deficiency,  ])laeing  in 
a  cold  frame,  and,  when  large  enough,  planting 
out  in  good  land  in  rows  15  inches  apart  and  a 
little  closer  in  the  row.  Both  the  Lemon  and 
common  Thyme  if  raised  from  seed  now  will  make 
strong  jjlants  by  next  winter.  A  sowing  may  also 
be  made  in  the  open  ground  early  in  April,  but 
attention  is  required  as  to  thinning  and  watering. 
Sage  may  be  increased  by  seed,  di\ision,  or  by 
inserting  the  side  shoots  taken  off  with  a  heel  in 
sandy  soil.  The  useful  summer  and  winter  Savory 
should  also  be  sown.  The  latter  is  readily  in- 
creased by  division.  Pot  JLarjoram  needs  similar 
attention  as  to  division.  Sweet  Mai-joram  should 
al.so  be  sown.  The  Basils  are  always  in  request, 
both  in  the  green  and  dried  states.  Now  is  the 
best  time  to  secure  an  early  lot  by  sowing,  as 
advised  for  Thyme,  in  gentle  heat,  hardening  ofT 
and  planting  out,  sowing  again  in  the  middle  of 
May  for  the  winter  supply.  Pennyroyal  often 
winters  badly,  but  the  smallest  bit  soon  grows  if 
divided  and  given  a  fresh  start ;  this  is  useful  as 
an  edging  to  the  herb  quarters.  Chives  also 
should  receive  attention.  Fennel  sown  now  will 
soon  make  headway,  and  old  plants  may  be 
divided.  Large  herbs  such  as  Tansy,  Rosemary, 
Rue  and  Lavender  should  be  divided  and  planted 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Parsley. — A  good  sowing  of  this  now  will  suc- 
ceed better  than  later  in  the  spring.  The  ground 
should  be  well  dressed  with  lime,  soot  or  wood 
ashes  previous  to  sowing  the  seed,  as  wireworm 
is  most  destructive.  I  have  also  used  gas-lime 
dug  in  during  the  winter  to  great  advantage. 
In  sowing,  care  should  be  taken  to  sow  thinly. 
Thin  early,  and  frequently  dress  with  soot  or  a 
good  fertiliser  in  showery  weather. 

G.  Wytues. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Thinning  Grapes.  —  In  many  early  vineries 
bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  and  Foster's  Seed- 
ling are  now  ready  for  thinning,  and  as  this 
operation  admits  of  no  delay,  the  work  should  be 
so  arranged  that  a  couple  of  hands  may  thin  from 
daybreak  till  breakfast,  and  again  from  3  p.m. 
until  eventide,  avoiding  the  hottest  jiart  of  the 
day.  The  muslin  cap  which  was  so  common 
amongst  Grape  growers  of  the  old  school  is  very 
useful  in  shielding  the  head  of  the  operator 
from  the  full  glare  of  the  sun.  As  Vines  differ 
so  much  i7i  the  size  of  the  berries  they  produce,  a 
knowledge  of  their  individual  characters  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  thin  with  precision.  As  a  rule. 
Early  Hamburghs  need  little  shouldering,  but  a 
few  of  the  topmost  branches  may  well  be  raised 
by  thin  strips  of  twisted  matting.  Few,  if  any, 
lierries  will  need  removing  from  the  tops  of  the 
shoulders,  ;ind  the  leading  berries  throughout  the 
entire  bunch  must  be  )n'eserved.  Remove  all 
inside  and  stoneless  berries,  and  allow  for  the 
finishing  touch  in  ten  d.ays  or  a  fortnight.  The 
border  will  now  be  ready  for  another  moistening, 
and  unless  the  Vines  are  young  and  ramp.'int,  use 
diluted  li(|uid  manure.  The  lateral  growth  which 
was  allowed  a  little!  freedom  while  the  Grapes 
were  in  dowel'  must  noiv  be  subjected  t(j  a 
further  stopjiing,  finally  leaving  sullleicnt  to 
furnish  the  trellis  in  every  part.  As  sulphur 
cannot  with  safety  bo  applied  to  the  j)ipes  for 
some  time  to  ('ome,  the  sponge  and  soft  wali-r 
nuist  be   used   should   spider  a|ipear   in  any   hot 


corner  of  the  house.  Maintain  a  night  tempera- 
ture of  65°  to  70',  with  5'  more  by  day,  and  80°  to 
85°  by  sun  heat.  Admit  a  little  air  as  early  as 
possible  in  order  to  avoid  the  accumulations  of 
hot  steam  and  consequent  rust. 

Punting  Vines. — Where  new  borders  have 
been  made  and  cut-back  Vines  are  to  be  planted, 
the  present  is  a  good  time  for  the  T\ork.  Where, 
however,  the  border  is  outside  the  house,  the 
month  of  April  ^^■ill  be  found  more  suitable.  The 
task  of  disentangling  the  roots  of  pot  Vines  is  fre- 
quently a  difficult  one,  requiring  much  patience, 
and  after  this  is  completed,  they  should  be  washed 
in  warm  soft  water  in  order  to  free  them  from  any 
particles  of  sour  soil  and  to  render  them  clean  and 
sweet.  Reduce  with  a  sharp  knife  any  straggling 
or  wounded  roots  and  spread  them  out  like  the 
extended  fingers  of  a  man's  hand,  covering  them 
piecemeal  with  fine  loam  previously  warmed  for 
the  purpose.  Secure  a  firm  surface  by  the  aid  of 
a  rammer,  finally  mulching  with  fresh  horse  drop- 
pings and  moistening  with  tepid  water.  With 
early  closing,  luke-warm  pipes  onlj'  will  be 
needed  at  night,  with  abundance  of  air  daily  in 
fine  weather  and  a  corresponding  amount  of 
moisture. 

Peaches  .4Nd  Nect.\einbs. — In  early  houses, 
Stirling  Castle  and  Hale's  Early  Peaches,  together 
with  Lord  Napier,  Advance,  and  Orange  Necta- 
rines are  now  taking  their-  first  swelling,  and  re- 
quire to  be  regularly  S3'ringed  in  fine  weather. 
Where  the  crop  is  abundant  remove  all  the  fruit 
from  the  underside  of  thebranchesandafew  f  rom  the 
upper  surface,  more  particularly  where  they  press 
each  other.  In  a  week's  time  a  further  reduction 
may  take  place,  finally  leaving  sufficient  for  a 
crop  should  a  few  fail  at  the  stoning  time.  Tie 
the  shoots  clown  regularly  to  the  trellis,  and  if 
these  are  yet  too  numerous,  remove  them  at  once  ; 
see  that  the  border  is  thoroughly  moist,  and  if 
any  trace  of  thrips  or  fly  appears  fumigate  at  once. 
The  present  season  being  exceptionally  mild  and 
little  fire-heat  needed,  a  night  heat  of  55°  or  57° 
may  be  aimed  at,  with  60'  or  62°  during  hours  of 
daylight,  and  the  mercury  maj'  be  allowed  to 
touch  80°  for  an  hour  or  two  after  closing 
with  sun-heat.  The  early  American  varieties 
are  now  hastening  towards  the  stoning  period,  and 
may  be  favoured  with  a  gradual  rise  in  the  heat 
until  at  tliat  stage  60"  is  reached.  Strict  regu- 
larity must  be  adhered  to  while  the  fruit  is 
stationary  both  in  the  matter  of  airing  and  heat, 
as  these  capricious  sorts  can  never  be  considered 
safe  until  the  final  swelling  is  entered  upon. 
Even  a  soaking  with  water  will  sometimes  cause 
the  fruit  to  fall.  All  extra  strong  growths  may, 
wherever  practicable,  be  entirely  removed,  or  after 
having  been  stopjied,  pinched  immediatelj'  a  fresh 
start  is  made.  After  this  date  early  I'each  houses 
need  not  be  closed  quite  so  soon  as  heretofore. 

Melons.— The  earliest  Melons  are  suflSciently 
adv.aneed  for  planting  out,  and  it  must  now  be 
determined  whether  they  are  to  occupy  ordinary 
mounds  on  beds  or  to  fruit  in  pots.  Certainly 
where  time  is  a  desideratum  the  pot  system  is  to 
be  preferred,  as  the  roots  being  confined  to  a  nar- 
row limit  are  more  under  the  control  of  the  culti- 
vator. In  potting  use  a  good  sound  calcareous 
loam,  adding  thereto  a  portion  of  old  mortar 
rubble  as  a  corrective.  Let  the  collar  of  the  jilant 
stand  well  above  the  soil  and  ram  firmly.  When 
the  lioles  are  made  and  before  plunging,  place  a 
piece  of  slate  in  the  bottom  of  each  for  the  pots 
to  stand  on.  The  advantage  of  this  will  be  seen 
later  on,  when,  by  gently  screwing  the  pots  round 
on  the  slates,  the  escape  of  rootlets  bv  the  pot 
hole  is  prevented.  In  planting  out,  moderate  hil- 
locks will  at  first  suffice  ;  these  should  be  well 
beaten  down,  as  a  loose  root-run  is  productive  of 
gross  growth  minus  fruiting  laterals.  A  neat 
stick  must  be  ]ilaced  to  each  plant  to  support  it 
until  it  reaches  the  trellis,  and  the  bottom  heat  of 
(he  bed  of  leaves  shonUl  stand  at  lea,-t  at  HO  ,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  house  during  hours  of 
darkness  should  touch  70"  when  the  weather  is 
mild,  and  65'  when  sharp  frosts  or  cutting  winds 
jirevail.  Syringe  lightly  on  line  d.ays  and  admit 
air  ill  very  suiall  (|naiiti"tits,  as  these  subjects  will 
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stand  almost  any  amount  of    sunshine  with  im- 
punity, 

Cuci'MBBRS. — Spring-sown  plants  are  now  ready 
for  the  permanent  bed,  which  should  consist  of 
sound  leaves  free  from  rubbish  and  sticks.  If  a 
bottom-heat  of  80°  is  forthcoming,  the  mounds  of 
soil  may  be  placed  on  the  bed  and  allowed  to 
remain  twelve  hours  to  get  warm.  The  compost 
should  be  rich  and  sustaining,  but  not  beavih' 
charged  with  manure,  or  a  gross  growth  will  be 
sure  to  follow.  Where  room  can  be  given,  I  prefer 
the  extension  treatment,  by  which  the  individual 
plant  is  allowed  to  make  continuous  growth,  being 
merely  relieved  of  crowded  wood  and  foliage  by 
judicious  thinning.  The  continuous  pinching 
adopted  bj'  many  growers,  and  sometimes  of  ne- 
cessity from  want  of  room,  is  unsuitable  to  many 
sorts.  Watering  must  never  be  neglected,  as  no- 
thing suffers  sooner  through  lack  of  tliis  necessity 
than  the  moisture-loving  Cucumber.  A  small 
amount  of  air  will  suffice  even  in  the  hottest 
weather,  provided  sufficient  moisture  is  sui)iilied 
in  the  form  of  vapour.  Aim  at  a  night  figure  of 
70°  and  75"  by  day,  allowing  the  glass  to  run  up 
to  90"  after  closing  the  ventilators,  syringing  the 
foliage  at  the  same  time. 

Plants  in  pits  and  fbames. — If  the  advice 
given  in  a  previous  calendar  has  been  acted  upon, 
the  frames  elevated  on  beds  of  fermenting  mate- 
rial will  be  in  a  fit  state  to  receive  the  young 
jilants.  Let  the  mounds  or  ridges  be  made  firm 
previous  to  planting,  and  afterwards  gently 
moistened  through  with  water  at  a  temperature 
of  90'.  An  additional  lining  will  now-  be  neces- 
sary, allowing  it  to  reach  to  within  a  few  inches 
of  the  top  of  the  frame,  as  rough  weather  may 
yet  be  expected.  Regular  syringings  must  not 
yet  be  thought  of,  but  an  occasional  spraj-mg  may 
be  given  on  fine  da3's  at  closing  time,  2  p.m. 
Support  each  plant  with  a  Hazel  stick,  and  if  at 
any  time  the  frame  has  to  be  opened,  let  it  be 
done  on  the  finest  days  at  noon,  and  adopt  similar 
temperatures  to  those  recommended  for  the  Cu- 
cumber house.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  plants 
in  pits,  except,  of  course,  that  pipe  heat  takes  the 
place  of  linings,  thus  allowing  for  a  more  frequent 
use  of  the  syringe. 

R.iSPBERRiES. — Raspberry  canes  may  now  be 
pruned,  tied  to  the  wires  or  stakes,  and  the  ground, 
after  having  been  relieved  of  any  stale  surface 
soil,  covered  with  spent  Mushroom  manure  or 
decayed  vegetable  refuse.  The  fork  or  spade  must 
not  be  used  amongst  the  plants.  Where  new  plan- 
tations are  needed,  the  present  is  a  good  time  for 
planting.  Let  the  ground  be  trenched  either  in 
the  ordinary  or  bastard  form,  according  to  the 
depth  of  soil  at  command,  being  well  manured 
during  the  process.  Cow  manure  is  the  best  for 
Raspberries,  which  prefer  a  cool-root  run.  If 
horizontal  wires  are  used  for  training,  which  is  by 
far  the  best  plan,  the  canes  may  be  distributed  12 
inches  apart,  a  distance  of  4  feet  being  allowed 
between  the  rows  ;  plant  firmly,  cut  the  canes 
down  to  within  a  foot  of  the  ground,  and  finallj' 
mulch  with  the  material  recommended  above.  In 
reference  to  varieties,  nothing  can  well  surpass  the 
popular  Baumforth's  Seedling,  while  Northum- 
berland Fillbasket  and  the  new  Superlative  may 
well  bo  jjlanted. 

STRAWBERRIE.S. — Where  new  plantations  formed 
last  autumn  have  not  as  yet  been  mulched  the 
work  should  now  be  done ;  previously,  however, 
the  plants  should  be  made  firm,  as  frost  has  a 
tendency  to  lift  them  from  their  position.  Nothing 
eijuals  pig  mainire  containing  abundance  of  short 
litter,  as  after  its  strength  has  been  washed  out 
the  litter  serves  as  a  mulch  for  the  fruit  during 
the  summer.  Thus  the  labour  of  summer  mulch- 
ing is  saved,  this  being  a  consideration,  as  work 
is  then  often  pressing. 

Wateuixi!  WALL  TREES.  —  This  may  sound 
strange  advice,  but  after  the  almost  unprecedented 
drought  of  last  summer  combined  with  heavy 
crops  of  fruit,  the  I'oots  of  Plums  and  Pears  on 
walls  are  in  the  m.ajority  of  cases  none  too  moist 
for  the  rapidly  approaching  flowering  period. 
Previous  to  watering  lay  on  a  good  mulch  of  ma- 
nure, which,  independent  of  its  enriching  pro[)Or- 


ties,  will  be  of  value  as  a  conserver  of  moisture 
through  the  whole  of  the  coming  season.  Any 
trees  of  Jargonelle  Pear  occupying  south  aspects 
and  which  are  in  a  forward  state  may  now  be  pro- 
tected by  a  double  thickness  of  fish  netting,  as  at 
this  season  frost  frequently  follows  closely  on  the 
heels  of  rain. 

Preparing  for  graptino. — All  Apple  and  Pear 
trees  intended  to  be  worked  with  better  varieties 
should  now  be  headed  back,  and  a  good  sujjply  of 
clay  and  Moss  laid  in,  so  that  the  work  may  be 
taken  in  hand  towards  the  end  of  March. 

John  Crawford. 


Books. 


HARDY  ORNAMENTAL  FLOWERING 
TREES  AND  SHRUBS.* 

A  BOOK  dealing  with  this  subject  has  unquestion- 
ably been  wanted,  for  with  the  exception  of  the 
tree  and  shrub  supplement  to  the  "English 
Flower  Garden  "  and  in  general  gardening  works, 
there  has  been  no  collected  descriptive  account  of 
hardy  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  published  for 
years.  The  author  of  this  little  book  of  1-tO  pages 
has  made  the  attempt  to  supply  this  want,  but 
whether  he  has  succeeded  or  not  there  will  pro- 
bably be  various  opinions.  The  book  is  too 
limited  in  one  du'ection  and  too  profuse  in  an- 
other— that  is,  it  does  not  deal  fully  enough  with 
the  most  important  kinds  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it 
describes  kinds  that  one  seldom  sees  or  hears  of 
outside  of  a  botanical  garden,  and  have  only  in- 
terest for  those  botanically  inclined.  Though  the 
book  jjrofesses  to  deal  with  hardy  trees  and 
shrubs,  it  describes  such  plants  as  the  Lapageria, 
Lemon-scented  Verbena,  Myrtle,  Winter's  Bark, 
and  such  like.  This,  however,  is  not  a  fault,  as 
all  are  open-au'  shrubs  against  walls  in  favoured 
localities,  tliough  they  do  not  come  under  the 
term  of  hardy  shrubs  as  generallj-  interpreted.  A 
more  difficult  task  for  the  author  was  to  define 
ornamental  flowering  trees  and  shrubs.  All  trees 
and  shrubs,  of  course,  flower ;  some  have  conspi- 
cuous flowers,  but  the  majority  have  inconspi- 
cuous flowers,  yet  the  ej'e  of  artists  and  others 
would  see  beauty  in  the  flower  of  the  Elm, 
Oak,  Willow,  Maples,  and  man3'  others  excluded 
from  the  book.  Yet  we  have  a  description  of 
such  as  Eiihedra,  Buckthorn,  Zelkova  (Planera), 
Berchemia,  Baccharis  and  similar  things,  which 
nine  out  of  ten  persons  would  not  term  ornamental. 
Yet  others  are  excluded  that  most  of  us  would 
consider  beautiful.  The  Acers  need  only  be 
mentioned  as  an  instance,  particularly  A.  cu'cina- 
tum,  than  which  there  is  not  a  more  beautiful 
small  tree  at  flowering-time  in  spring.  It  is  not 
an  easy  matter  to  ctaw  a  line  as  to  which  is 
ornamental  and  which  is  not.  The  people  who 
refer  to  a  book  of  this  sort  are  for  the  most  part 
those  who  have  very  little  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  and  they  want  to  be  told  plainly  the 
real  value  of  a  plant  judged  by  some  recognised 
standard,  and  above  all  they  want  to  be  told  its 
jilace  in  a  garden,  how  it  should  be  grouped  and 
with  what  other  kinds,  the  distances  at  which  to 
plant,  and  the  kind  of  soil  a  tree  or  shrub  prefers. 
All  these  and  many  other  details  should  be  dealt 
with  in  a  book  upon  such  a  subject  if  it  is  to  be 
of  value  to  those  who  are  likely  to  make  much  use 
of  it.  The  book,  though  comprehensive  and  ac- 
curate in  the  matter  of  genera,  has  omissions  in 
species  and  varieties  of  really  fine  shrubs,  such 
for  instance  as  the  pale  yellow  variety  of  Cytisus 
■albus,  known  in  nurseries  as  Genista  pr.x'cox ; 
ajso  familiar  shrubs  with  well-known  names  are 
ol)scin-ed  under  other  names,  simply  because  the 
name,  is  .altered  in  the  "Kew  Index,"  which  .so 
few  can  possess.  In  all  cases  \vhero  a  familiar 
name  is  altered  to  the  "up-to-date"  Style,  the  old 
name  should  be  given.  W.  G. 


ENGLISH  COMMONS  AND  FORESTS.* 
The  author  tells  the  story  of  the  battle,  during 
the  last  thirty  years,  for  public  rights^  over  the 
commons  and  forests  of  England  and  Wales,  cul- 
minating in  the  virtual  repeal  last  year  by  Parlia- 
ment of  the  statute  of  Merton,  under  the  assumed 
sanction  of  which  all  the  attempted  inclosures  of 
commons  since  the  year  186-i  nere  made,  and  the 
sanctioning  of  a  scheme  under  which  commons  are 
placed  under  the  control  and  management  of  a 
body  of  Conservators  elected  by  the  ratepayers  of 
the  district.  As  the  author  remarks,  these  two 
important  measures  have  vutually  efi'eoted  a  legal 
revolution  in  the  relation  of  lords  of  manors 
and  their  commoners  to  the  pubUc  with  respect 
to  commons.  He  describes  in  detail  the 
course  of  litigation  which,  by  bringing  public 
opinion  to  bear  upon  the  subject,  rendered  possi- 
ble this  very  necessary  legislation.  The  author's 
long  and  active  coimection  w-ith  the  Society  for 
the  Preservation  of  Commons,  and  indeed  as  the 
sole  survivor  of  those  who  were  concerned  in  the 
initiation  of  the  movement,  pointed  him  out  as  the 
most  fit  person  to  undertake  the  task.  Chapter  i. 
of  the  book  deals  with  the  origin  and  history  of 
commons  ;  chapter  ii.  deals  with  the  appointment 
of  the  Committeeof  1865on  Metropolitan  Commons ; 
chapter  iii.  with  the  formation  of  the  Commons 
Preservation  Society  ;  the  ensuing  chapters  being 
devoted  to  an  account  of  the  successive  rescue  of 
individual  commons,  from  Hampstead  Heath  to 
Burnham  Beeches,  the  law  as  it  aflects  roadside 
wastes  and  village  greens,  regulation  of  commons, 
&c.  The  book  is  not  only  of  interest  as  the  his- 
tory of  a  remarkable  struggle  crowned  with  com- 
plete success  in  the  face  of  determined  opposition, 
but  will  be  found  also  a  useful  handbook  of  the 
law  aS'ecting  the  subject.  The  author  acknow- 
ledges his  indebtedness  to  Sir  Robert  Hunter  and 
Mr.  Percival  Birkett,  who  were  professionally  en- 
gaged in  many  of  the  great  lawsuits  referred  to, 
foi°the  assistance  rendered  him  in  the  compila- 
tion of  the  book. 


TREE  PRUNING,  t 


*"Uard.v  Ornamental  FloweriniiTn'osanil  Shrubs." 
By  A.  U.  Wel>sti'r,  Kollyaalc,  \V..hui-ii  Alihcv.  Our- 
deiiiiuj  Wuiid  Office,  1,  Clement's  liui,  Stniuil. 


If  we  go  into  any  woods  in  England  where  our 
best  trees  are  grown  as  timber  trees  (we  do  nob 
mean  the  ordinary  garden  plantation  where  any 
kind  of  management  or  mismanagement  may 
prevail),  we  find  plenty  of  serious  and  necessary 
work  going  on,  but  not  of  the  kind  described  m 
this  little  book,  in  which  forest  trees  .are  pruned 
.and  their  wounds  coiil-tarred  as  one  often  sees  a 
favourite  or  rare  tree  on  a  lawn  treated.  But  how 
are  men  with  from  500  to  2000  acres  of  woodland, 
with  its  ceaseless  life  and  changes,  to  carry  out 
any  such  system  of  pruning  a  forest  tree  ?  It  is 
impossible,  and  it  is  also  wholly  needless  and  un- 
wise. In  a  well-managed  wood,  diseased  and 
crippled  trees,  such  as  are  here  taken  in  hand  by 
the  pruner  to  give  them  some  kind  of  life,  would 
be  swej^t  aw.ay  by  any  good  forester  to  make  room 
for  healthy  young  trees.  That  is  why  in  a  large 
wood  where  the  question  of  efl'ect  is  not  con- 
sidered at  all,  any  good  timber  surveyor  would 
certainly  take  care  that  all  useless  and  un- 
promising trees  were  swept  away.  We  remember 
seeing  in  the  forest  of  Compeigne  a  number  of 
Oak  trees  treated  in  this  trimmed-up  and  pruned 
way,  and  not  a  healthy  tree  among  them.  Cer- 
tainly they  were  such  as  would  be  swept  a\\ay  in 
the  best  Oak-growing  districts  of  England.^  In 
these  for  centuries  we  have  had  wood  of  the  finest 
quality,  both  for  building  houses  and  ships,  with- 
out anj'  such  pruning  as  is  here  shown  ;  in  fact, 
nothing  in  a  comic  journal  could  amuse  people, 
who  really  understand  English  woodland  work,  as 
much  as  this  book  !  If  we  leave  the  forest  in 
which  the  question  of  timber  growth  is  the  only 

*  "  Knglish  Commons  and  Forests."  By  the  Rt. 
Hon.  C!eo.  Shaw-Lefevre,  M.P.  London  -.  Casselland 
Co.,  Ltd. 

t  "  Tree  Pruning :  a  Treatise  on  Pruning  Forest 
and  Ornamental  Trees."  Translated  from  the  French 
liy  ('.  S.  .Sargi'ut,  Pi'ofossor  of  Arboriculture  at  Uar- 
\iird  University.     London:  Hydor  aud  Sou. 
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one,  and  go  into  the  parks  of  England  where  trees 
arc  often  allowed  to  remain  for  centuries  for  their 
beauty,  we  find  that  no  such  system  is  practised. 
It  could  onlj'do  harm,  because  these  trees  prune 
themselves,  and  in  doing  so,  and  taking  their  own 
forms,  so  to  say,  do  what  is  best  from  every  point 
of  view,  whether  that  of  the  grower,  the  lover  of 
landscape,  or  the  artist.  This  may  be  seen  in 
many  of  the  parks  of  England,  and  even  in  man}' 
small  manors,  and  often  in  the  valleys,  where  the 
acorns,  swept  down  by  the  rains  in  winter,  .sow 
the-nselves.  A  true  forest  or  woodland  is  not  an 
asylum  for  pruned,  tarred  and  ciippled  trees,  and 
a  book  of  any  kind  on  forestry  should  not  be  dis- 
figured by  spoon-shaped  diagrams  such  as  are 
given  in  this  book  (p.  21)  as  the  correct  form  for 
a  tree.  In  these  days  it  is  clear  to  anybody  who 
knows  much  about  the  question,  that  much  of 
the  land  which,  in  past  prosperous  years,  has 
been  cleared  for  arable  work  would  be  better 
laid  down  to  wood.  The  time  and  cost  of  doing 
this  are  serious,  and  there  is  so  much  necessary 
work  in  the  planting  and  preservation  of  woods 
of  all  kinds,  that  it  makes  us  regret  that  a  book  of 
this  trifling  and  useless  nature  should  bear  the 
impress  of  such  an  authority. 


I  Stove   and    Greenhouse. 


CALADIUMS. 
The  present-day  culture  of  the  Caladium  aflfords 
an  immen.se  contrast  to  that  of  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  ago.  Now  we  have  a  number 
of  varieties  which  possess  the  greatest  diversity 
of  colours  in  the  richest  possible  .shades  ;  then 
we  were  confined  to  but  a  few  really  good  sorts, 
not  many  of  which  are  now  fonnd  in  gardens. 
The  best  kinds  of  thirty  years  ago  consisted  of 
C.  Chantini,  C.  bicolor  .splendens,  C.  Wighti, 
C.  Pascile,  C.  Belleymei,  and  the  still  unsur- 
passed C.  argyrites,  with  others,  chiefly  distinct 
species.  Upon  turning  up  an  old  catalogue  of 
1870,  I  find  thirty-nine  varieties  included 
therein,  only  aliout  a  dozen  of  which  are  now 
well  known.  Now,  however,  we  have  a  host  of 
newer  sorts,  so  mncli  so  that  it  scarcely  seems 
possible  to  add  many  more  distinct  varieties. 
In  thi.s  respect  the  Caladium  has  even  sur- 
passed the  Croton  and  the  Draceua  in  its  in- 
crease. I  well  remember  when  C.  Chantini 
was  first  sent  out  ;  also  what  a  sensation  it 
created  as  a  fine-foliaged  plant.  The  first 
specimen  of  it  that  I  saw  was  valued  at  tliirty 
guineas  for  stock  purjtoses.  This  variety  was 
one  of  the  first  of  the  newer  introductions  ; 
before  that  time  we  .saw  mostly  the  old  C.  bicolor, 
which  has  almost  disappeared  now.  Then  came 
other  sorts,  as  C.  Belleymei,  C.  Cannasrti,  and 
C.  Meyerbeer.  In  1870  were  sent  out  the  Royal 
Caladiums,  wliich  were  raised  in  the  Royal 
Horticultural  .Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick 
about  the  same  time  as  the  first  lot  of  new 
Coleuscs  were  sent  out  from  the  same  gardens. 
These  were  C.  Princess  Royal,  C.  Prince  of 
Wales,  C.  Princess  of  Wales,  and  C.  Golden 
Queen,  being  known  as  the  "new  yellow-leaved 
Caladiums."  Another  golden-leaved  variety 
followed  in  1875,  C.  Princess  of  T(!ck,  which 
was  a  considcirable  advance  ;  this  was  from  the 
establishment  of  M.  Bleu,  of  P.aris.  Additions 
have  been  made  from  year  to  year  since  then, 
but  <luring  the  past  four  or  five  years  the  in- 
crease lias  been  most  marked.  C.  bicolor, 
another  early  -  introduced  species,  lias,  by 
inter-hybridisation,  given  these  results,  the 
gf>lden-leaved  hybrids  afore  alluded  to  having 
undoubtedly  added  their  quota  of  influence. 
Of  late  I   have  noted  in  several  of  the  newer 


hybrids  a  decided  disposition  towards  a  dwarfer 
growth  ;  this  is  a  most  noteworthy  improve- 
ment. The  earlier  kinds  had  quite  enough 
vigour,  too  nuich  in  some  instances,  in  C.  Albei-t 
Edward,  to  wit.  In  many  of  the  hybrids  now 
in  cultivation  there  is  an  almost  entire  absence 
of  chlorophyl,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  it  might 
be  fairly  assumed  that  the  foliage  would  not  be 
of  so  enduring  a  character  as  it  is. 

With  all  the  advance  that  has  been  made  by 
the  hybridist,  no  affinity  has  yet  been  obtained 
with  C.  argyrites  ;  this  species  is  unique  in  itself, 
inasmuch  that  it  has  never  been  known  to 
flower — at  least,  I  have  never  heard  nor  read 
of  this  being  an  accomplished  fact.  In  some 
respects  (from  the  hybridist's  point  of  view 
chiefly)  this  may  be  a  pity,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  in  this  instance 
Nature  could  be  improved  upon.  A  very  fitting 
companion  to  it,  quite  a  contrast  in  foliage 
and  habit,  however,  is  C.  minus  erubescens. 
Another  very  dwarf  variety  is  C.  Souvenir 
de  Para,  distinct  in  colour  from  the  last  named, 
so  that  there  is  no  lack  of  dwarf  kinds  from 
which  to  choose.  Beyond  these  dwarfeist  va- 
rieties there  are  those  of  moderate  growth 
which  form  very  compact  plants,  these  being 
in  many  respects  jjreferable  as  decorative  sub- 
jects to  the  tallest  sorts.  Several  of  the  latter 
have  very  fine  and  imposing  foliage  in  exceed- 
ingly rich  shades  of  colour,  hence  in  large  plant 
stoves  they  form  splendid  features,  whilst  the 
rest  are  better  suited  to  the  smaller  houses. 
Sjieaking  of  Caladiums  collectively,  I  am  re- 
minded of  U.  pictum,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
species,  with  large  green  leaves,  spotted  with 
white  ;  it  is  not  one  of  the  mo.st  desiral)le  to 
choose,  but  it  is  very  distinct.  C.  esculentum 
is  useful  for  sub-tropical  bedding  ;  being  a 
semi-aqiiatic,  under  gla.ss  it  is  not  a  desii'able 
plant,  save  in  the  largest  of  houses. 
Cultivation. 

Caladiums  are  not  in  the  slightest  degree  diffi- 
cult plants  to  cultivate.  Heat  and  moisture  are 
the  two  chief  essentials  to  success  ;  given  these, 
the  rest  of  their  treatment  is  easy  enough. 
Where  many  f.ail,  however,  is  in  the  treatment  of 
the  buUjs  during  the  dormaiit  period.  More 
Caladiums  have  been  lost  by  oversight  at  this 
time  than  during  all  the  rest  of  the  year  put 
together.  At  no  time,  even  when  resting,  should 
they  be  outside  of  the  stove,  whilst  it  is  never 
desirable  to  let  them  remain  in  any  position 
where  the  temperature  falls  below  60°  as  an 
average,  with  55°  as  the  very  lowest.  With 
some  growers  it  has  been  a  practice  as  the  plants 
become  shabby  to  stand  them  out  in  vineries,  so 
as  to  be  clear  of  them  in  the  stove.  The  penalty, 
however,  has  to  be  paid  sooner  or  later;  one 
season  they  may  escape,  but  in  the  next  they  may 
possibly  be  left  too  long  when  the  cold  nights 
come  on.  No  suspicion  may  be  aroused  until 
the  following  spring,  when  the  question  of  shak- 
ing out  for  repotting  is  undertaken.  If  the  bulbs 
be  then  found  rotten  throughout,  it  may  be  put 
down  safely  enough  to  the  cold  treatment  during 
the  autumn.  I  prefer  to  lay  them  on  their  sides 
under  other  stove  plants  when  the  jiots  are 
large.  Some  amount  of  moisture  will  reach 
them  in  this  way  ;  whereas,  if  standing  up- 
right, the  pots  might  catch  too  much  for  the 
good  of  the  bulbs.  Another  good  plan — one 
which,  all  things  considered,  is  the  best — is  to 
shake  the  bulbs  out  of  the  soil,  clearing  them 
carefully  of  their  old  roots  and  removing  at  the 
same  time  any  decayed  part  around  the  base  of 
the  bulbs  ;  then  thoy  should  be  covered  with 
.sand  in  seed-pans.  'I'o  keep  them  entirely  dry 
even  then  is  a  mistake  ;  an  occasional  water- 
ing should  be  given  to  prevent  the  bulbs 
shrivelling.     Dry  rot  will  at  times  set  in  iinder 


the  best  of  conditions,  but  it  is  greatly  obviated 
by  the  bulbs  being  plunged  in  sand  and  watered 
occasionally.  When  the  bulbs  have  been 
chilled,  the  decay  is  of  a  diflbrent  character, 
being  of  a  soft  or  soapy  nature.  Most  of  the 
Caladiums  have  been  introduced  from  the  dis- 
trict of  Para — land  drained  by  the  Amazon  and 
only  a  few  hundred  miles  south  of  the  etjuator. 
This  fact  at  once  speaks  for  itself  as  to  the 
necessity  of  warmth  when  at  rest  even,  as  it 
also  does  to  the  inadvis.ability  of  keeping  them 
too  dry.  Coming  from  the  valley  of  the  Amazon 
points  also  (assuming  that  their  habitat  is  con- 
genial to  them)  to  the  fact  that  alluvial 
soil,  rich  in  decaying  vegetable  matter,  is 
the  proper  soil  to  choose,  or  at  least  to 
imitate  as  nearly  as  possible.  In  my  own 
experience  this  has  been  borne  out,  for  I 
find  that  the  best  of  leaf-soil  with  a  little  good 
loam  and  road  scrapings  are  as  good  a  choice 
as  can  be  made,  two-thirds  of  leaf-soil  to  one 
of  loam  !>eing  a  good  proportion.  Failing  good 
loam,  I  have  added  old  Mushroom  bed  manure 
with  excellent  results.  Fii-m  potting  is  not 
needed,  by  this  I  mean  ramming  of  the  soil ;  aU 
the  work  may  be  done  with  the  hands  unless 
it  be  a  large  plant,  to  which  a  shift  is  being 
given  during  its  growth,  then  a  potting  stick 
may  be  useful,  but  it  should  be  used  sparingly. 
It  is  far  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  small  pots 
than  to  go  to  the  other  extreme,  for  Caladiums 
can  be  watered  freely,  being  gross  feeding 
plants.  I  do  not  care  for  artificial  manures  as 
stimulants,  natural  manures  being  much  better, 
liquid  farmyard  manure  or  that  made  from 
good  Peruvian  guano  being  two  good  selections. 
I  have  frequently  watered  with  tlie  latter  when 
the  plants  were  infested  with  fly  at  the  base  of 
the  leaf-.stalks,  with  good  results  in  exterminat- 
ing this  insect.  Although  Caladiums  enjoy 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere  as  well  as  at  the 
roots,  it  is  never  advisable  to  wet  the  foliage 
overhead  with  the  syringe,  more  particularly 
if  the  water  be  hard  ;  it  water-marks  the 
leaves  in  the  same  way  that  it  does  bunches 
of  Grapes.  Dew  deposited  upon  the  leaves 
does  not  have  the  same  efl'ect,  this  being 
easily  explained  by  natural  laws.  Shading  is 
needful  as  the  sun  gains  power  ;  after  the  middle 
of  March  it  should  be  the  rule  to  shade  under 
bright  sunshine,  but  not  heavily,  the  ordinary 
shading  of  a  stove  being  sufficient  at  any  time. 
The  light-coloured  varieties  are  seen  to  better 
advantage  when  shaded  a  little  more  than  the 
others.  When  it  is  seen  that  the  growth  is 
ceasing,  then  far  less  water  will  be  needed  ;  a 
warm  pit  from  that  time  would  be  a  good  place 
for  them.  Some  kinds  will  push  up  several 
flower-spathes  after  having  formed  a  leaf  or 
two  in  the  spring  ;  these  should  be  pulled  out 
in  good  time.  The  time  of  starting  into  growth 
can  be  regulated  in  a  degree  so  as  to  suit  each 
case,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  month  of  February 
is  a  good  starting-tinic.  Starting  in  too  nuich 
soil  or,  in  other  words,  large  pots  is  a  mistake. 
Varikties. 
The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  good  selec- 
tion of  twenty-four  kinds  of  various  habits. 
To  give  colours  is  scarcely  needed,  st'eing  that 
so  many  catalogues  give  descriptive  lists.  As 
dwarf  kinds,  C-  argyi'ites,  C.  minus  erubescens, 
C.  Smivenir  de  Para  and  C.  Il)is  Ro.so  are 
woi'thy  of  all  that  can  be  said  in  their  favour  ; 
MnU!.  Leon  Say,  Heine  do  Danmark,  Uayniond 
Lenioinier,  Comte  de  (iorminy,  .lohn  Laing, 
Marquis  F.  d'Albertus,  Mrs.  H.  Veitch,  Jfons. 
\\'illanme,  Mcrce<les  d'Argent,  L'.Automue, 
(!oMitesse  de  Brosse,  Charlemagne,  t'ardinalo. 
La  Lorraine,  Lyniington,  Louis  A.  van  Houtto, 
(iaspard  Grayer,  (iliick,  Triom|ihe  de  I'Exposi- 
tion   and  Candidum,  one   of  the   best   light-col- 
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oured  varieties  and  the  subject  of  the  illustra- 
tion.— Southron. 

These  fine  ornamental-foliaged  plants  are 

becoming  very  popuhir  again.  For  a  time  they 
seemed  to  have  lost  favour,  particular!}-  as  exhibi- 
tion plants,  but  of  late  many  new  additions  have 
been  made.  No  plants  are  more  easily  grown 
where  a  brisk  heat  can  be  had,  and  for  decoration 
few  are  more  useful.  The  leaves  of  all  sizes,  from 
about  2  inches  in  diameter  to  those  of  as  many 
feet,  are  in  some  bright  red  or  crimson,  in  others 
of  the  most  delicate  shades  of  rose,  pink, 
cream,  and  white.  To  produce  large  bold  leaves 
it  is  necessary  to  have  the  bulbs  of  a  good  size. 
It  is  also  essential  that  the  plants  be  grown  in  a 
strong  heat,  with  plenty  of  moisture  both  at  the 
roots  and  in  the  atmosphere.  The  jilants  are  not 
at  all  particular  as  to  soil,  for  some  of  the  finest 
leaves  I  have  ever  seen  were  grown  underneath  a 
stage  in  a  bed  of  ashes,  where  they  were  constantly 
flooded  by  the  drip  from  the  plants  above.  In 
this  position  the)'  grew  and  made  bulbs  as  large 


growni  in  the  full  sunlight,  with  a  free  circulation 
of  air,  are  best  for  this  purpose.  The  markings 
on  the  leaves  in  some  instances  will  not  be  so 
delicate,  neither  will  the  colours  be  so  distinct  ; 
the  plants  will,  however,  be  far  more  serviceable 
for  the  purpose  they  were  intended  for,  being  able 
to  withstand  the  variation  of  the  temperature 
better,  owing  to  the  leaves  being  of  greater  sub- 
stance.—H.  C.  P. 


Caladiums  as  decorative  plants. — Cala- 
diums  when  intended  for  this  particular  purpose 
should  be  treated  accordingly  from  the  time  of 
starting  into  growth.  The  smallest  tubers  will 
be  found  to  do  the  best  service  by  reason  of  their 
being  the  best  suited  for  small  jjots.  C.  argyrites, 
for  instance,  can  be  u.sed  in  24-inch  or  3-inch 
pots  ;  so  also  can  the  other  dwarf  varieties.  The 
plants  should  not  be  used  until  the  pots  are  well 
filled  with  roots,  then  they  will  stand  much  better. 
Where  it  is  possible  to  pack  some  dry  Moos 
around  the  sides  of  the  pots,  it  will  act  as  a  good 


Caladimn  cwndidum.    From  a  photograph  sent  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Smith,  Nandana,  Penrith. 


as  a  man's  fist  in  one  season  from  small  bits  that 
had  been  thrown  under  the  stage  at  the  time  of 
potting.  A  lot  that  was  planted  alongside  of 
the  hot-water  pipes  in  a  stove  grew  to  such  an 
extent,  that  they  completely  hid  them  with  their 
foliage,  thus  showing  that  the  plants  are  not 
particular  as  to  either  soil  or  position  so  long  as 
there  is  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture.  To  grow 
them,  however,  for  decoration  is  quite  another 
thing,  as  for  such  work  the  leaf-stalks  must  be 
Btout  and  the  foliage  of  sufficient  substance  to 
enable  it  to  withstand  the  draught  in  the  rooms. 
How  often  do  we  see  the  windows  set  wide  open 
early  in  the  morning  when  there  is  a  cold,  frosty 
wind  blowing  on  to  the  plants.  This  in  a  short 
time  causes  them  to  flag  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  is  difficult  to  bring  them  round  again.  It  would 
be  well  for  the  gardener  if  all  the  lower  sashes  in 
rooms  were  made  fixtures,  the  cold  currents  would 
not  then  come  into  contact  with  the  plants.  If  those 
Caladiums  that  have  been  grown  in  a  strong  heat 
and  under  shade  soon  suffer,  as  their  foliage  is 
then  so  flimsy  that  the  least  puff  of  cold  wind 
would  cause  the  plants  to  droop,  such,  therefore, 
would  be  of  little  use  for  decorating  rooms.  Those  ' 


medium  in  keeping  the  roots  from  getting  too 
cold.  The  foliage  should  be  as  sturdy  as  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  it ;  long  leaf-stalks  are  not 
desirable.  Caladiums  should  not  be  stood  where 
cold  currents  of  air  prevail,  otherwise  the  leaves 
under  the  best  conditions  will  soon  droop.  When 
being  used  for  a  time  in  an  unfavourable  position, 
it  is  far  better  to  keep  the  plants  on  the  dry  side 
at  the  roots. — H.  G. 

Sparmannia  africana. — When  well  flowered 
this  South  African  |)lantis  verj'  beautiful.  It  has 
large  heart-shaped  leaves  8  inches  to  12  inches 
long,  and  covered  with  a  soft  pubescence.  The 
flowers  are  pendent,  and  borne  in  clusters  which 
proceed  from  each  leaf  axil  near  the  ends 
of  the  branches.  The  petals  are  pure  white,  but 
a  prominent  feature  of  the  flower  is  the  large 
bunch  of  yellow  stamens.  The  oidy  drawback  to 
this  species  is  the  frequency  with  which  it  fails  to 
flower  with  proper  freedom.  In  order  to  over- 
come this  defect,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  plants 
pot-bound  and  to  give  them  all  the  siinsliinc  pos- 
sible from  July  onwards.  In  more  than  one  in- 
stance I  have  known  plants  tliat  were  perha|)s 
overlooked  at  the  potting  season,  or  not  thought 


worth  the  trouble,  flower  the  following  spring 
with  ten  times  the  freedom  of  more  carefully 
tended  plants.  Towards  autumn  they  should  be 
stood  out  of  doors  in  full  sunshine  for  a  few  weeks 
and  kept  well  watered,  giving  them  also  occa- 
sional supplies  of  manure  water.  Owing  to  the 
necessity  of  more  or  less  starving  them,  and  pro- 
bably also  to  natural  character  of  growth,  they 
have  always  a  somewhat  gaunt  api)earance,  and 
it  is  well,  therefore,  to  associate  them  when  in 
flower  with  other  classes  of  plants.  There  are 
some  freely-flowered  specimens  in  the  temperate 
house  at  Kew  which  look  particularly  attractive 
amidst  the  surrounding  greenery,  having  been 
grown  in  pots  during  the  summer  and  now 
plunged  in  the  beds. — B. 

An  interesting  class  of  Azaleas  is  composed 
of  hj'brids  of  A.  aununa,  and  several  varieties 
were  in  bloom  a  few  days  ago  in  the  nursery  of 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  &  Son  at  Upper  Holloway. 
The  flowers  are  comparatively  small,  but  jjro- 
iluced  in  quantity  on  the  dense,  sturdy  bushes, 
the  colours  embracing  many  shades  of  carmine. 
Some  of  the  varieties,  such  as  Duke  of  Connaun-ht, 
have  Hose-in-hose  blooms.  A  few  of  the  finer 
kinds  are  A.  amrena  Caldwclli,  which  has  rather 
large  flowers  of  a  bright  colour  ;  Lady  Muso-rave, 
light  carmine,  with  a  spotted  upper  petal ;  Miss 
Buist,  white,  the  flowers  borne  in  umbels,  and 
making  a  pleasing  display  ;  I'rineess  Maud,  rose- 
magenta  ;  Mrs.  Carmichael,  crimson-mao'enta  ; 
Mrs.  Gerald  Leigh,  rose,  and  William  Carmichael, 
carmine-magenta. 

Pentas  purpurea. — The  genus  Pentas  belongs 
to  Rubiacea',  and  consists  of  some  seven  or  eifi-ht 
species,  all  of  which  are  natives  of  Southern  and 
Central  Africa  or  Madagascar.  The  species  best 
known  in  our  stoves  is  P.  carnea,  with  flesh- 
coloured  flowers  produced  most  abundantly  in 
autumn  and  winter,  but  more  or  less  throughout 
the  year.  A  near  ally,  or  perhaj^s  variety,  of  this 
is  P.  kermesina,  which  is  a  handsomer  ))lant,  its 
flowers  being  carmine-rose.  There  is  j'et  another 
species,  however,  that  is  probably  thebest  in  the 
genus — P.  pur|iurea.  It  is  now  in  flower  in  the 
stove  at  Kew,  having  been  sent  there  last  year 
from  Central  Africa.  It  has  opposite  ovate  leaves 
which  are  pubescent  and  from  3  inches  to  5  inches 
long.  The  flowers  are  packed  in  almost  spherical 
umbels  IJ  inches  to  2  inches  through,  and  termi- 
nating every  branch.  The  flowers  are  of  a  bright 
purplish  lilac,  and  emit  a  pleasant  perfume  re- 
sembling that  of  Heliotrope.  Neat  plants  may 
be  obtained  in  one  j-ear  by  striking  them  earlv  in 
spring  and  stoiiping  them  a  few  times  duringthe 
summer.  They  may  be  grown  in  an  intermediate 
house  or  stove. 

Home-grown  Lily  of  the  Valley  crowns. 
— P>,ecently  the  value  of  home-grown  Lily  of  the 
Valley  was  brought  to  my  notice  when  walkinc 
round  the  gardens  at  Cricket  St.  Thomas,  nea*r 
Chard,  with  Mr.  Lyon.  In  one  of  the  houses  a 
fine  lot  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  Mas  in  full  bloom 
and  finer  or  better  spikes  I  have  never  seen.  I 
counted  the  bells  on  one  spike,  and,  if  mv  memory 
serves  me  right,  there  were  thirteen.  I  "was  told 
that  the  lot  that  bloomed  in  January  had  been 
equally  good.  These  crowns  had  been  grown  in 
an  open  ciuarter  of  the  kitchen  garden,  weio 
forced  some  five  or  six  years  ago  anil  planted  out 
afterwards,  thus  showing  that  gooil  Lilies  of  the 
Valley  may  be  grown  at  liome.  — Dorset. 

Achimenes. — Within  the  last  few  years  the 
garden  varieties  of  Gesneras  have  made  a  con- 
siderable advance  in  popularity,  and  the  allied 
Streptooarpus  has  bounded  into  favour,  yet,  as  a 
set  off,  some  of  their  immediate  relatives,  and 
beautiful  ones,  too,  are  not  grown  to  anythino- 
like  the  same  extent  as  they  once  were.  This  is 
particularly'  noticeable  in  the  case  of  some  of  the 
liesneras,  and  is  even  more  pronounced  in  the 
Achimenes,  which,  despite  their  great  beauty  and 
easy  culture,  are  now  grown  to  a  very  limited 
extent.  Yet  they  are  extremelj'  useful  plants  in  a 
garden,  for  they  can  be  turned  to  a  variety  of 
uses.  In  the  liist  place,  by  using  large  pans  or 
shallow  pots  of  the  requisite  diameter,  they  may 
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be  grown  into  good-sized  specimens  ;  next,  about 
half  a  dozen  plants  in  a  pot  5  inches  or  6  inches  in 
diameter  will,  if  stopped  once  to  encourage  a 
busby  liabit,  form  a  neat  little  bush,  that  will  in 
a  suitable  temperature  j^ield  a  (juantity  of  bloom. 
Lastly,  it  is  perhaps  as  basket  plants  that  the 
different  Achimenes  are  seen  at  their  best,  for  in 
this  way  they  are  very  beautiful  during  the 
summer,  and  where  there  is  a  fair  amount  of  heat 
they  will  often  bloom  for  some  part  of  the  autumn. 
Achimenes  are  frequently  spoken  of  as  stove  plants, 
but  that  does  not  correctly  describe  their  require- 
ments, neither  are  they  strictly  greenhouse  plants, 
that  is,  where  a  greenhouse  is  regarded  as  a  struc- 
ture from  which  frost  is  just  excluded  in  the 
winter,  and  nothing  more,  and  directly  there  is 
no  further  danger  the  fire  heat  is  discontinued. 
A  structure  kept  at  an  intermediate  temperature, 
such  as  many  greenhouses  and  conservatories  are, 
will  just  suit  these  Achimenes,  as  without  fire 
heat  a  spell  of  dull,  cold  weather  is  apt  to  cause 
the  blooms  to  damp.  This  note  is  just  now 
prompted  by  the  fact  that  the  present  is  a  very 
suitable  time  to  obtain  any  tubers  that  may  be 
required,  as  they  can  be  sent  with  very  little 
trouble  while  dormant,  and  if  on  receipt  they  are 
placed  under  conditions  favourable  to  growth,  the 
young  shoots  quickly  make  their  appearance.  The 
better  plan  is  to  lay  the  tubers  thinly  in  pans  or 
boxes  of  light  soil,  covering  them  slightly  with 
the  same  compost  till  they  start  into  growth, 
which  they  will  soon  do.  When  this  takes  place 
theyimust  be  carefully  lifted  and  placed  in  the 
pots,  pans,  or  baskets  in  which  they  are  to  flower. 
— H.  P. 

MonoclisetumLenionianum. — Amongplants 
hat  bloom  during  the  winter  and  early  spring, 
this  is  especially  worthy  of  a  place,  for  given  or- 
dinary greenhouse  treatment  it  will  flower  for  a 
considerable  period  during  the  dullest  season  of 
the  year.  It  forms  a  small-growing  bushy  speci- 
men, whose  flowers  are  about  IJ  inches  in  dia- 
meter and  of  a  deep  rose  tint.  A  second  form, 
Monocha-tum  seiiceum  multiflorum,  is  just  un- 
folding its  earliest  blossoms,  of  which  a  succes- 
sion will  be  maintained  for  some  time.  In  this 
the  colour  of  the  flowers  is  a  pleasing  shade  of 
bright  mauve.  These  Monochajtums  will  succeed 
in  a  compost  consisting  principally  of  sandy  peat, 
with  an  admixture  of  a  small  quantity  of  fibrous 
loam,  and  in  the  winter  a  dry  atmosphere  is  essen- 
tial to  their  well-doing.  There  are  several  other 
species,  but  few  of  which  are,  liowever,  in  cultiva- 
tion. They  are  natives  jarincipally  of  the  moun- 
tainous portions  of  the  Andean  region.  A  closely 
allied  genus  is  that  of  Lasiandra,  one  member  of 
which — Lasianda  macrantha — will,  if  trained  to  a 
rafter  or  treated  as  a  wall  or  pillar  plant  in  a 
warm  greenhouse  or  intermediate  temperature, 
produce  its  large  rich  purple  blossoms  in  great 
profusion  during  the  autumn  and  winter.  There 
is  a  form  of  this  known  as  floribunda  which 
flowers  more  freely  in  pots  than  the  typical  kind. 
If  this  is  struck  early  in  the  spring  and  the  young 
plants  grown  on  freely,  they  will  by  the  autumn 
be  well  established  in  pots  6  inches  in  diameter, 
when  in  a  genial  temperature  flowers  will  be  pro- 
duced for  a  considerable  time.  A  cold  frame  is  a 
very  suitable  (jlice  for  them  during  the  summer 
months. — H.  1'. 

Koman  Hyacintlis.  —  Amongst  gardeners 
generally  the  idea  prevails  that  it  is  necessary  to 
plunge  the  newly-potted  or  boxed  bulbs  in  cocoa- 
nut  fibre  refuse,  ashes,  or  sawdust,  there  to  re- 
main until  a  (]uantity  of  roots  has  been  made. 
This  treatment  is  (]uite  unnecessary,  judging  fi'oin 
a  large  quantit.y  I  lately  saw  growing  in  shallow 
boxes  in  a  cool  liouse;  each  bulb  was  carrying 
from  three  to  five  handsome  spikes  of  bloom,  the 
foliage  short  and  stocky.  When  tlie  bulbs  were 
placed  thickly  in  tlio  boxes,  they  were  stood  out 
of  doors  on  a  bed  of  ashes  and  simply  protected 
from  fi-ost  by  mats. — E.  M. 

Rhododendron    Early    Gem    and    other 

early  kinds  in  jiots. — It  is  imjiossiblo  to  over- 
estimate the  v.duc  of  early  llowering  slu'ubs  and 
plants  that  will  bloom  during  the  first  three  months 


in  the  j'ear  in  cold  houses,  &c.  If  amateurs  and 
those  with  hmited  glass  accommodation  would 
pay  more  attention  to  these,  they  would  be  well 
repaid  for  their  trouble  in  earlj'  spring  when 
flowers  are  somewhat  scarce.  Rhododendron 
E.arly  Gem  in  our  garden  was  in  full  bloom  early 
in  February.  In  a  cold  garden  frame  Nobleanum, 
dahuricum,  and  several  other  kinds  are  equally 
worth  growing  in  pots,  and  they  need  no  heat  to 
bring  tliem  on.  When  in  bloom  the}'  maj'  be 
stood  where  more  tender  plants  would  be  spoilt 
by  the  cold. — Dorset. 


BORDER  CARNATIONS  FOR  POTS. 

The  more  general  use  of  border  Carnations  as  pot 
plants  for  decoration  is  a  comparatively  new  de- 
parture in  gardening,  yet  one  which  has  many 
advantages,  as  by  its  use  the  flowering  season  of 
many  kinds  may  be  considerably  prolonged.  Of 
the  more  popular  varieties,  and  selfs  in  particular, 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  have  too  many,  for  their 
flowers  are  always  welcome.  Especially  is  tliis 
true  of  those  that  possess  a  pleasing  fragrance, 
for  such  are  always  more  highly  appreciated, 
though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  many  kinds  are 
in  this  respect  sadly  deficient.  One  seems  almost 
instinctively  to  expect  fragrance  in  a  Carnation 
flower,  so  much  so,  that  I  have  frequently  found 
myself  searching  for  it  in  varieties  where  by  con- 
tinued experience  I  knew  it  did  not  exist.  For 
ray  own  part,  however,  I  should  regard  fragrance 
as  of  the  highest  importance,  and  for  the  purpose 
indicated  should  prefer  cultivating  flowers  of  in- 
ferior form  were  they  endowed  with  a  good 
decided  perfume  to  those  of  good  shape  and  sub- 
stance merely,  yet  lacking  fragrance.  The  fra- 
grant ones  are  always  esteemed,  and  will  so  re- 
main, as  witness  the  old  crimson  Clove,  whose 
fragrance  is  perhaps  its  greatest  charm.  Devoid 
of  this  it  would  speedily  be  lost  sight  of,  for  in 
many  gardens  it  is  only  kept  going  with  great 
ditliculty,  so  prone  is  it  to  disease.  The  chief  re- 
quirements for  pot  work  are  fragrance,  free 
flowering,  and  decided  colours,  and  any  that  will 
answer  these  should  be  grown  in  large  numbers 
either  for  cutting  or  for  the  embellishment  of  the 
conservatory.  Being  perfectly  hardy  they  only 
need  cold  frame  protection  during  the  winter, 
and  may  be  potted  on  in  batches  as  they  are 
needed  and  according  to  their  disposition  to  pro- 
duce early  spikes.  Once  the  system  is  esta- 
blished, these  early  grown  pot  plants  produce  ex- 
ceptionally good  and  early  layers,  and  these  if 
attended  to  at  the  right  moment  may  be  depended 
upon  for  providing  large  plants  with  abundance 
of  bloom  early  in  the  following  year.  But  be- 
cause of  the  disposition  of  some  varieties  to  spike 
early,  it  must  not  be  concluded  that  they  will 
endure  heat  to  any  extent  or  that  they  will  force, 
as  this  would  be  an  error.  Indeed,  the  term  forc- 
ing may  not  bo  applied  accurately  to  any  sec- 
tion of  Carnations,  for  as  a  matter  of  fact  tliey 
will  not  force  at  all,  but  rather  abhor  artificial 
heat.  But  judiciously  treating,  giving  a  tempe- 
rature of  about  45°,  and  selecting  such  as  have 
a  tendency  to  produce  early  spikes,  they  m.ay  be 
brought  into  flower  some  weeks  before  such  kinds 
could  be  obtained  out  of  doors,  which  is  a  decided 
advantage.  I  will  not  attempt  to  name  varieties, 
as  every  gardener  having  a  collection  will  see  at  a 
glance  wliat  to  employ,  as  they  are  now  pushing  up 
their  spikes.  Pots  6  inches  in  diameter  will  be 
quite  large  enough  to  flower  them  in.  E.  J. 


invariable  mark  of  distinction.  This  Clematis  is 
a  native  of  New  Zealand,  and,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed, it  is  just  at  home  in  a  greenhouse  or  con- 
servatory, especially  if  jilanted  out  in  a  well 
prepared  border  and  allowed  a  corresponding 
amount  of  herd  room.  The  border  must  be 
properly  drained,  as  if  such  is  not  the  case,  or 
the  atmosphere  of  the  structure  too  damp  during 
the  winter,  the  foliage  is  sometimes  liable  to  be 
attacked  with  mildew,  which  will  soon  greatly 
disfigure  a  specimen.  The  propagation  of  this 
Clematis  is  by  no  means  difficult,  for  cuttings  of 
the  half-ripened  shoots  strike  root  fairly  well. 
The  weaker  short-jointed  shoots  make  the  Ijest  of 
cuttings.  They  should  be  dibbled  firmly  into 
pots  of  sandy  soil,  and  if  placed  in  a  close  case  in 
a  structure  a  few  degrees  warmer  than  that  in 
which  they  have  been  grown,  the  cuttings  will  not 
be  long  in  forming  roots. — H.  P. 

Arisaema  speciosa. — Very  few  of  the  Ariste- 

mas  are  worth  much  tor  ordinary  gardens,  but  this 
species  is  quite  an  exception,  as  may  be  seen  from 
the  coloured  plate  of  it  in  The  Gardex,  June  21, 
1S90.  A  group  of  plants  is  in  beauty  in  the 
stove  at  Kew,  which  shows  that  A.  speciosa  de- 
serves more  than  passing  notice.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  1 872  from  the  H  imalayan  forests,  and  is 
not  therefore  new,  although  rare.  The  spathes 
are  large,  well  shaped,  and  of  a  rich  glossy  purple 
colour  cut  into  with  streaks  of  silvery  grey — a 
beautiful  association ;  the  spadix  purple,  and 
lengthened  out  into  a  slender,  almost  thread-like 
tail,  measuring  sometimes  nearly  2  feet  in  length. 
The  deep  green  leaflets  are  edged  with  a  reddish 
tone,  and  in  harmony  with  the  unusual  and  lus- 
trous colour  of  the  spike.  A.  galeata  has  a 
greenish  spathe  lined  with  silvery  white.  It  was 
introduced  from  Sikkim  about  1879,  and  is  an  in- 
teresting species. 


Clematis  indivisa. — Just  now  this  is  very 
beautiful  in  many  gardens  by  reason  of  the  great 
profusion  of  its  pure  wliite  starry  blossoms,  which 
arc  quite  distinct  from  those  of  any  other  green- 
house climber  now  in  bloom.  The  shining 
dark  green  leaves  servo  to  sliow  off'  its  blossoms 
to  the  best  advantage.  There  are  two  distinct 
forms  of  this  Clematis,  more  noticeable,  however, 
from  a  foliage  tlian  a  iUiwering  ])oint  of  view. 
There  is  first  the  typic-d  kii\d,  in  whicli  the  leaf- 
lets are  entire;  and  secondly,  the  variety  loli.nia, 
ill  which  they  are  deeply  incised,  thus  forming  an 


AZALEA  MOLLIS  FOR  FORCING. 

About  four  years  ago  I  purchased  100  plants 
purposely  for  forcing  for  cutting.  These  were 
added  to  the  following  season,  so  as  to  obtain  a 
succession.  All  of  these  plants  when  received 
were  potted  firmly  and  well,  using  good  peat  and 
sand  only.  I  liave  now  in  these  plants  an 
abundant  stock  for  this  purpose  without  having 
to  purchase  any  more.  The  stock  is  di\ided  into 
about  two  equal  parts,  one  lot  being  forced  one 
season,  rested  the  next,  and  vice  versa.  Forcing 
is  commenced  early  in  January,  and  continued 
without  an  interval  until  the  stock  is  exhausted. 
By  that  time  there  are  a  few  stray  trusses  u]ion 
the  other  batch  out  of  doors,  as  as  to  extend  the 
season  a  little  longer.  As  soon  as  the  flowers 
are  cut,  the  plants  are  encouraged  to  com- 
plete their  growth,  being  afterwards  gradually 
hardened  ott.  During  May  they  can  again 
be  stood  outside,  being  accorded  a  little  protection 
for  a  time  until  ([Uite  hardened  oil'.  Tliese  plants 
are  kept  in  f.iirly  good  sliape  by  slight  pruning, 
this  being  done  so  as  to  supply  foliage  to 
arrange  with  the  flowers  from  time  to  time. 
During  the  summer  the  plants  are  plunged  in 
a  bed  of  ashes  some  3  inches  or  so  over  the  rims 
of  tlie  pots.  In  tliis  way  the  roots  are  kept  both 
cool  and  moist  without  any  extra  amount  of 
watering  having  to  be  done.  Later  on  wlien  frosts 
come  there  is  nothing  needed  in  the  way  of  pro- 
tection ;  the  ashes  sujjply  this.  Under  tliis  jilan 
1  obtain  an  abundance  of  bloom  for  cutting,  and 
can  always  secure  a  good  length  of  stem,  which  in 
very  dwarf  (ilants  of  A.  mollis  is  not  always  an 
easy  matter,  notably  the  im])orted  ones.  Above 
all  I  escape  the  failing  whieli  iiflcntimes  occurs 
in  the  case  of  this  Azalea  when  it  is  forced,  viz., 
the  bud  dropiiing  just  before  they  expand.  This 
is  no  uncommon  occurrence,  as  I  liave  repeatedly 
noted  ;  sometimes  the  flowers  just  succeed  in  open- 
ing and  then  drop.  Some  growers  may  attribute 
this  to  too  much  lieat,  and  others  to  an  insuflicient 
sup)ily  of  moisture,  but  in  my  opinion  the  evillies 
at  the  roots.  When  the  plants  are  well  cst.iblished 
it  does  not  occur.  Establislied  phmts,  moreover, 
last  in  bloom  much  longer  than  newly  potted-up 
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ones,  the  flowers  possessing  more  substance,  being 
at  tlie  same  time  considerably  finer.  It  is  hardly 
possible,  I  think,  under  the  best  of  conditions  to 
force  the  same  plants  every  successive  spring,  but 
it  can  be  done  each  alternate  year.  To  thrust  the 
plants  aside  after  forcing,  letting  them  take  their 
chance,  ia  not,  to  say  the  least,  good  i)olicy. 

Geowek. 

Orchids. 


MILTONIA  PHAL^NOPSIS. 

I  AM  asked  by  Mr.  George  Strickland  to  give 
him  some  history  of  this  plant,  originally 
classed  with  the  Odontoglossunis,  also  tlie 
culture.  It  was  found  by  JI.  Sclilim,  when 
collecting  plants  for  M.  Linden,  in  1850,  in 
the  forests  of  Ocana,  at  some  4000  feet  to  5000 
feet  elevation,  but  it  remained  a  very  rare 
plant  in  our  Orchid  collections  for  some  time. 
Six  years  after  its  arrival  it  was  publicly 
exhibited  in  London  by  M.  Linden,  and  the 
year  after  that  I  obtained  a  small  plant  of  it, 
which  I  jjlaced  in  a  shady  part  of  the  Cattleya 
house  and  at  the  cool  end  of  the  structure, 
where  it  grew  well.  After  a  few  years,  the 
plant  still  remaining  scarce,  I  was  astonished 
to  find  several  fine  plants  of  it  in  the  garden  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  near  Dublin, 
which  was  then  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Byers. 
I  found  it  had  been  grown  in  just  the  same 
manner  as  I  had  formerly  treated  it,  but  sub- 
jected to  lieavier  shade.  We  are  told  that  it 
grows  upon  trees  in  very  moist  places  and 
always  in  more  or  less  shade,  so  that  one  can 
guess  at  the  sort  of  place  that  will  suit  it.  It 
will  not  grow  in  the  same  temperature  as  O. 
Alexandrre  and  O.  triumphans,  &c. ,  but  requires 
a  slightly  warmer  Iiouse  (.luring  the  autumn  and 
winter  months.  Care  must  be  taken,  in  removing 
it  to  the  warmer  house,  that  it  has  a  good  moist 
atmosphere  and  a  moist  bottom  to  stand  upon. 
Some  persons  that  I  had  advised  to  give  this 
Orchid  a  little  more  heat  in  winter  without 
specifying  this  particular  got  their  plants  so 
smothered  with  black  thrips,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  cut  all  the  leaves  off  the  plants,  thus 
spoiling  their  appearance.  A  gijod  supply  of 
fresh  air  is  also  necessary ;  I  do  not  moan 
by  this  a  continuous  draught  of  air  playing 
upon  the  plants,  but  a  continual  change 
of  the  atraosjjhere.  The  foliage  of  this 
species  and  also  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  very 
pale  green.  I  have  known  the  plant  to  stop 
growing  if  suddenly  shifted  into  the  cool. 
The  peduncle  is  usually  two-flowered.  The 
blooms,  each  measuring  between  2  inches  and 
3  inches  across,  are  very  beautiful,  the  sepals 
and  petals  pure  white,  the  lip  1  u'ge,  the  side 
lobes  white,  striped  with  purple,  the  front 
portion  white,  flaked  and  streaked  with  briglit 
rose  and  carmme,  the  basal  portion  having  two 
blotches  of  yellow.  It  UBUally  blooms  <luring 
the  spring  and  early  summer,  and  the  flowers 
last  a  long  time  in  perfection.  This  Mil- 
tonia  requires  to  be  potted  with  great  care, 
and  I  think  the  autumn  or  winter  the 
best  time  for  doing  this.  The  pots  should  be 
well  drained,  and  the  soil  consist  of  good 
brown  peat  fibre  with  a  little  chopped  Sphag- 
num Moss.  The  plant  should  be  elevated 
slightly  above  the  rim  of  the  pot.  This  Mil- 
tonia  hkes  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  during 
the  summer  season,  and  in  the  winter  it  should 
not  be  rested  or  dried  up,  but  kept  suHi- 
ciently  moist  to  preserve  the  leaves  and  pseudo- 
bulbs  from  shrivelling.  Wm.  H.  Gowek. 


Dendrobium  Brymerianum  {Novice). — I  can- 
not understand  why  your  plant  has  got  into  the 


state  you  describe.  I  fear  that  from  some  cause 
or  other  all  the  eyes  have  perished.  It  is  of  no 
use  for  you  to  prune  it  back.  I  used  to  write  of 
this  that  it  never  flowered  freely  enough,  but 
closer  acquaintance  with  the  plant  has  caused  me 
to  alter  my  ojiinion,  and  I  now  find  that  it  is  a 
very  free  bloomer.  It  grows  from  1  foot  to  3  feet 
high,  the  stems  being  terete  and  swollen  about 
the  middle.  The  flowers,  each  measuring  about 
.3  inches  across  and  produced  mostly  in  pairs,  are 
of  a  rich  bright  golden-j'ellow  colour,  the  middle 
lobe  of  the  lip  curiously  fringed.  It  is  just  ten 
years  since  this  species  was  introduced  to  our 
notice  by  the  Messrs.  Low  and  Co.,  and  it  first 
flowered  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  \V.  E.  Brymer, 
near  Dorchester.  It  grows  freely  in  the  warmest 
house,  the  temperature  named  by  you  being  quite 
enough  for  it.  It  should  be  grown  in  good  brown  peat 
fibre  and  chopped  Sjjhagnum  Mos?.  Only  a  little 
soil  must  be  used  about  its  roots.  After  growth 
is  finished  only  just  sufficient  water  should  be  given 
to  keep  the  bulbs  and  leaves  from  shrivelling,  and 
it  will  require  to  be  kept  in  a  lower  temperature. 
The  plant  is  a  native  of  Burmah  and  enjoys  ex- 
posure to  the  sun. — W.  H.  G. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  striking  Orchids 

that  flower  in  the  spring  months.  It  was  received 
by  Messrs.  H.  Low,  of  Clapton,  from  Burmah  in 
the  year  1S74  in  an  importation  of  D.  Wardianum. 
The  plants  were  set  apart  from  those  of  D.  Wardia- 
num, and  sold  comparatively  cheaply  to  the  well- 
known  Orchid  grower,  Mr.  W.  E.  Brymer,  of  Dor- 
chester, in  whose  collection  it  first  flowered.  One 
can  well  understand  that  the  advent  of  such  a 
singularly  shaped  flower  was  a  surprise  to  the 
possessor.  The  pseudo-ljulbs  are  between  1  foot 
and  2  feet  in  length,  and  each  bear,  according  to 
the  vigour  of  the  plant,  about  a  dozen  long  per- 
sistent leaves.  The  flowers  are  very  beautiful, 
more  so  in  some  forms  than  others,  and  are  borne 
either  solitary,  in  pairs,  or  in  short  racemes  of 
four  or  five  towards  the  apex  of  the  bulb.  Their 
chief  feature  is  the  lip,  which  is  like  a  lovely 
network  of  lace,  produced  by  the  filagree  fringe, 
covered  with  mossy  down,  .«o  to  speak,  and  golden- 
yellow  in  colour,  a  peculiarly  rich  shade  like  that 
of  the  sepals  and  petals.  It  lequires  the  tem- 
perature of  the  East  Indian  house. — Grower. 

Dendrobium  barbatulum. — This  interesting 
and  beautiful  Dendrobe  is  in  bloom  in  the  Kew 
collection.  The  growth  reaches  a  height  of  about 
1  foot,  and  the  flowers,  borne  in  dense  racemes 
about  6  inches  in  length,  are  white,  touched  with 
pink.  They  are  of  neat  shape,  the  sepals  and 
petals  narrow,  and  of  about  equal  width.  Some- 
times the  flowers  are  described  as  pure  white,  but 
those  of  the  type  at  least  are  tinged  with  pink. 
It  succeeds  best  on  a  block  of  wood,  and  in  its 
native  country  is  found  most  frequently  on  small 
trees  in  full  exposure  to  the  sun,  being  compara- 
tively rare  in  the  shade.  Tlie  plant  requires 
plenty  of  heat  and,  in  particular,  moisture  during 
the  summer  months  when  growth  is  being  made. 

Angraecum  citratum. — This  delightful  little 
Orchid  is  getting  more  common  in  collections,  as 
it  deserves.  It  is  a  feature  in  tlie  spring  months 
in  the  U|)per  Clapton  Nurser}',  and  when  in  full 
beauty  makes  a  pleasing  picture,  as  the  plants 
bloom  with  great  freedom.  Like  A.  sesquipe- 
dale  and  A.  eburneum,  it  is  a  native  of  Madagas- 
car, from  whence  it  was  introduced  about  18(i4. 
The  first  plant,  I  believe,  flowered  in  the 
Chelsea  Nursery  of  Messrs.  Veitch  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  The  plant  is  compact  in  growth, 
very  dwarf,  only  a  few  inches  high,  and  the 
deep  green  leaves  are  about  6  inches  in  length 
and  2  inches  in  width.  The  arched  racemes  \ary 
from  12  inches  to  20  inches  in  length,  and  the 
creamy  wliite  or  very  pale  yellow  flowers  arc 
borne  in  two  rows  very  closely  together,  eacli 
sturdy  raceme  having  upwards  of  twenty  flowers. 
As  it  is  not  a  very  troublesome  Orchid  to  grow,  it 
gets  more  common,  but  is  as  yet  seen  imne  too 
frequently  in  collections. — V. 

Ccelog'yne  corrugata. — The  note  on  tliis 
from  .1.  Lciwrie  (]i.  IHIi)  is  interesting.  I  grow 
this  kind  somewhat  largely  in  hanging  teak  bas- 


kets about  4  inches  deep.  I  can  agree  with  J. 
Lowrie  in  the  main  regarding  its  culture  ;  but 
there  is  one  point  I  cannot  agree  with  him  in, 
namely,  where  he  sjjeaks  of  it  as  being  a  cold 
house  kind  and  that  it  resents  strong  heat.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  it  will  not  succeed  in  a  cold 
house,  but  with  me  it  is  most  satisfactory  in  a 
warm  stove.  My  plants  are  hung  up  at  the  back 
of  a  lean-to  plant  stove,  where  they  get  every  ray 
of  sun.  No  shading  is  ever  used  and  all  the  air  is 
admitted  from  the  top  lights,  the  front  ones  being 
fixed.  In  this  position  the  plants  remain  the  year 
round.  During  the  summer  I  keep  the  baskets 
well  supijlied  with  water.  Nothing  could  bloom 
more  satisfactorily  than  these  plants  every  season. 
About  Christmas  they  begin  to  open  their  sweet- 
smelling  blooms  and  continue  flowering  for  seven 
or  eight;  weeks. — Dorset. 

Pachystoma  speciosum  is  an  interesting 
species.  It  is  in  bloom  now  in  the  Orchid  house  at 
Kew,  and  belongs  to  a  comparatively  small  genus, 
chiefly  found  in  the  East  Indies  and  Malayan 
Archipelago.  P.  speciosum  was  introduced  from 
Ceylon,  and  is  also  known  under  the  name  of 
Ipsea  speciosa.  The  flower  is  comparatively  lar^e, 
solitary  as  a  rule,  and  supported  on  a  slender 
purplish-coloured  scape  about  one  foot  high  ;  the 
sepals  are  nearly  2  inches  in  length,  and,  like  the 
petals,  of  a  rich  yellow  colour,  the  lip  of  the  same 
shade,  but  enriched  with  a  few  brownish  stripes. 
It  is  an  Orchid  for  choice  collections  and  blooms 
without  the  leaves. 

Oncidium  excavatum.  —  This,  sometimes 
called  0.  aurosum,  is  sent  by  E.  T.  Clark,  who 
wishes  to  know  how  to  grow  it.  It  is  an  old  spe- 
cies which  flowered  in  the  Messrs.  Loddiges'  col- 
lection at  Hackney  in  the  summer  of  1839,  after 
which  time  until  about  1862  it  was  lost  sight 
of.  Its  flowers  are  extremely  variable  in  their 
size  and  markings,  but  all  are  very  hand- 
some. It  makes  stout  bulbs,  which  bear  a 
single  leaf  from  1  foot  to  IS  inches  high,  the 
scape  much  branched,  bearing  many  flowers.  The 
ground  colour  of  the  flower  varies  from  bright 
golden  yellow  to  orange-yellow,  lip  spotted  and 
blotched  with  chestnut.  This  appears  to  be  a 
native  of  Ecuador  and  Northern  Peru  and  thrives 
best  under  cultivation  in  the  cool  house.  The  pot 
must  be  drained  well,  and  the  soil  used  should  be 
good  brown  peat  fibre  and  Sphagnum  Moss.  It 
likes  an  abundance  of  water  and  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere, and  even  during  the  winter  season  tho 
plant  should  never  be  allowed  to  become  dry.  I 
have  had  spikes  of  bloom  of  this  fully  a  yard 
long.— W.  H.  G. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Cjrpripedium  Warneri. — C.  J.  Uphill  sends 
this  flower  for  a  name.  It  is  a  beautiful  variety  of 
the  barbatum  section,  which  used  to  be  far  more 
plentiful  than  it  appears  to  be  at  tho  present  time. 
It  well  deserves  a  place  in  all  collections. — W. 

Cattleya  Percivaliana  {XoricK). — This  comes 
from  Venezuela  at  al.iout  4000  feet  elevation, 
where  it  is  invarialjly  found  growing  on  the  bare 
rocks,  and  not,  like  the  majority  of  the  kinds,  on 
the  stems  and  branches  of  forest  trees.  It  loves 
the  sunshine  and  jilenty  of  moisture. — W.  H.  G. 

Phaius  Walliclii. — J.  O'Rorke  sends  somo 
flowers  of  this  plant  for  a  name.  He  says  he  has 
a  plant  with  five  spikes  and  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
flowers  on  each.  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  seen 
a  finer  varietj'  of  this  plant,  which  thrives  well  in 
an  ordinary  stove.  The  finest  specimens  I  have 
seen  were  grown  in  this  manner. — \V. 

Cattleya  Schrcederse  (Hiii/h  Matthew). — This 
seems  to  me  quite  distinct  from  C.  Triana',  with 
which  most  growers  associate  it.  The  colour  of 
the  flowers  is  extremely  delicate,  and  their  fra- 
grance is  so  jileasing,  that  no  collection  should  bo 
witliout  it.  I  do  not  know  where  it  wa.s  found, 
but  it  seems  to  be  rather  scarce. — W. 

Cymbidium  eburneum. — J.  Farquh.ir  sends 
me  a  bloom  of  tho  pure  wliite  form  of  this  plant.  I 
have  imported  it  frequently  and  seen  it  flowering  in 
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several  collections,  but  I  think  it  is  more  com- 
mon to  see  it  with  a  few  crimson  spots  and 
blotches  on  the  lip.  It  was  named,  I  think,  from 
a  flower  which  had  no  colour  on  the  lip,  but  some 
yellow  on  the  disc. — O. 

Vanda  Amesiana. — Many  growers  of  this 
experience  disappointment  at  blooming  time,  the 
flowers  apparently  damping  off'.  Mr.  White,  who 
has  charge  of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  fine  collec- 
tion, mentions  that  to  obviate  this  tlie  plant 
should  be  kept  drier  at  tlie  root  when  it  is  com- 
mencing to  bloom  before  the  first  bud  is  open. 

Oncidium  Phalsenopsis.  —  This  charming 
species  was  flowering  well  a  few  days  ago  in  the 
Burford  Lodge  collection.  Mr.  White  hangs  the 
plant  on  a  branch  over  the  river  that  flows  through 
the  grounds  in  the  summer-time,  and  removes  it  to 
the  Uasdevallia  house  in  the  autumn,  placing  it 
near  the  light.  This  may  be  of  some  assistance 
to  those  who  experience  difficulty  in  growing  tliis 
Oncidium. 

Cattleya  Percivaliana.  —  Hugh  Matthew 
sends  a  fine  flower  of  this  variety  having  a  large 
spreading  lip,  rich  crimson-purple,  with  at  the 
base  some  rich  yellow  markings,  which  give 
it  a  pleasing  warm  appearance.  This  plant  is 
said  to  have  been  found  in  the  mountains  of 
Venezuela  at  an  altitude  of  4001)  feet,  always  grow- 
ing upon  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of  streams  of 
water.  It  likes  exposure  to  both  sun  and  light. 
— G. 

Cycnoclies  Ijoddigesi. — This  singular  species 
was  recently  in  bloom  at  Kew,  and  it  may  be  des- 
cribed as  one  of  the  largest  flowered  of  the  genus. 
It  was  introduced  as  long  ago  as  1830  from  Suri- 
nam by  the  Messrs.  Loddiges.  Tlie  Kew  plant 
bore  a  raceme  of  three  flowers,  characterised  by  a 
quaint  and  curiovis  shape.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  of  :i  greenish-yellow  colour,  richly  barred  with 
crimson-brown,  the  lip  whitis-h,  spotted  with  a 
ruby  shade,  the  column  similar  in  colouring  to 
the  segments. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


SELECT  PEACHES  FOR  FORCING. 

Twenty  years  ago  there  were  only  aljoiit  lialf-a- 
dozen  sorts  of  Peaches  suitalilc  for  forcing,  and 
even  a  novice  could  not  go  far  wrong  in  his 
choice.  But  to-day  their  names  arc  legion, 
and  trade  catalogues,  often  misleading,  teem 
with  long  lists  of  new  varieties,  many  of  which, 
from  a  profitable  point  of  view,  are  of  little 
value.  The  two  American  varieties  Alexander 
and  Waterloo,  although  indisputably  early,  are 
caprici(jua  everywhere,  and  in  some  places 
utterly  worthless,  no  matter  wliat  amount  of 
kill  is  lirought  to  ))ear  on  tlieir  culture.  Ams- 
den  June,  however,  another  American  introduc- 
tion, bids  fair  to  outstrip  all  its  compeers  in 
point  of  earliness,  cropping  powers,  and  flavour 
combined.  My  only  experience  with  it  at  pre- 
sent is  on  the  open  wall,  where  it  is  all  tliat  can 
be  de.sircd  ;  but  Mr.  Wytlies,  of  Syon  House, 
has  fruited  it  for  several  seasons  under  glass, 
and  sjieaks  of  it  in  words  of  the  highest  praise. 
Royal  fieorge  is  so  much  adilicted  to  mildew  in 
most  soils,  that  it  is  fast  being  superseded  by 
the  best  of  all  forcing  Peaches — Stirling  Castle. 
As  Mr.  Coleman,  of  Eastnor,  lias  said,  this 
variety  cannot  be  planted  in  the  wrong  place. 
It  grows  well,  sets  freely  even  under  adverse 
conditi<ins,  and  invariably  ]iassing  througli  the 
stoning  period  safely,  swells  ott'  fruit  a  trifle 
smaller  than  that  of  Royal  Ccorge,  but  equally 
liandsome,  and  of  excellent  flavour.  Early 
York,  a  variety  of  .second  sine,  has  stood  the 
test  of  time,  and  still  remains  lirst  favom-ite 
with  many.  A  pale  Peach,  somewhat  crimsoned 
where  fully  exiio.sed,  it  rarely  f.ails  to  yield 
abundantly,  and  the  quality  is  first  rate.    There 


is  little  to  choose  between  Early  York  and 
Stirling  Castle  in  point  of  earliness,  so  that  in 
a  limited  collection  one  of  them  need  only  be 
forced.  A  Bee  is  a  Peach  which  would  be  more 
extensively  grown  were  its  exceptional  merits 
better  known.  It  used  to  be  well  shown  by 
Mr.  Coleman  in  his  grand  collections  of  fruit  at 
the  metropolitan  shows,  and  has  more  than  once 
been  noticed  by  liini  in  the  pages  of  The  Gar- 
den. So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  this  Peach 
has  not  a  single  fault,  and  as  for  flavour,  it  is  a 
second  Noblesse.  Early  Grosse  Mignonue  is 
second  to  none  as  a  forcer,  and  although  sorae- 
wliat  pale  in  colour,  the  quality  is  good  enough 
to  jjlease  even  the  nuist  fastidious.  Its  near 
relative,  Grosse  Mignonne,  a  larger  fruit  of  the 
Noblesse  style,  while,  perhaps,  not  quite 
adapted  for  ripening  in  May,  is  a  capital  sort 
for  the  month  of  June,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  Violette  H.ltive,  one  of  the  hardiest  and 
best  Peaches  for  growing  under  glass.  It 
seldom  casts  a  bloom-bud,  and  generally  re- 
quires a  deal  of  thinning.  Its  size,  colour, 
and  flavour  are  all  of  tlie  first  order,  and  it 
remains  in  good  condition  some  time  after 
being  ripe.  Bellegarde  must  not  be  omitted 
from  the  list,  as  although  the  fruit  is  not  quite 
so  attractive  as  that  of  some  varieties,  the  tree 
can  always  be  depended  on  for  a  crop.  It  is  a 
general  favourite  in  the  north  of  England. 
Bellegarde  is  a  fitting  companion  for  Stirling 
Castle,  and  if  planted  in  the  same  house,  forms 
a  good  succession  to  that  variety. 

Any  or  all  of  these  m.ay  be  duplicated  to  any 
extent  by  tliose  about  to  furnish  a  Peach  house 
with  trees  for  early  forcing.  Intending  planters 
sliould  wherever  j^racticable  select  theii'  own 
trees,  choosing  evenly  balanced  trees^of  moderate 
growth,  free  from  canker  and  blemishes,  which 
have  not  been  subjected  to  the  excessive  heading 
back  so  common  in  some  nurseries,  and  which 
is  sometimes  productix'e  of  total  paralysis  of  the 
lower  limbs.  As  a  bad  tree  is  dear  even  as  a 
gift,  a  few  shillings  extra  in  the  purchase  of 
good  trees  at  the  outset  will  be  amply  repaid 
by  the  end  of  the  first  summer. 

J.  Crawtoed. 


Pear  Catillac— I  (|uite  agree  with  "  E.  M." 
with  regard  to  tliis  Pear.  After  having  grown 
most  of  the  stewing  kinds  I  doubt  it  there  is  a 
Pear  that  ec|uals  this,  all  ])oints  considered.  At 
the  present  time  (end  of  February)  I  have  some 
fine  fruit  of  this  kind  on  the  .shelves  in  the  fruit 
room.  They  are  as  sound  as  when  gathered. 
Pears  that  will  keep  in  this  way  deserve  to  be  ex- 
tensively grown.  Anyone  having  a  few  bushels 
of  this  kind  now  could  make  a  good  price  of  them, 
and  I  fancy  it  would  pay  better  to  grow  largely 
many  of  these  stewing  kinds. — J.  C.  F. 

Peaches  in  the  open.— The  mild  winter  is 
having  its  effect  upon  Pe.ach  trees  growing  on 
open  walls,  the  buds  being  more  forward  than  I 
ever  remember  them  ;  in  fact  the  buds  of  several 
varieties  are  as  large  as  small  Peas,  We  are  now, 
as  fast  as  other  work  will  permit,  pruning  and 
retying  the  trees.  Tlie  ipiestion  now  will  be, 
what  is  the  Iiest  form  of  in-olection  to  iidopt.  so  as 
to  bring  the  flowers  safely  through?  Happily,! 
have  a  broad  glass  coping  fitted  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  wall,  and  which  I  shall  have  fixed 
up  when  it  is  seen  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to 
leave  it  otf  any  longer.  Some  people,  1  know,  dis- 
parage these  cojiings,  but  they  soon  repay  their 
first  cost,  and  from  experience  1  can  recommend 
them  as  being  a  great  aid  to  sueeessful  open-air 
Teach  culture.  The  coping  being  of  gla.ss,  direct 
light  is  enabled  to  reach  the  trees,  and  during 
cold  days  when  the  trees  are  in  full  bloimi,  when 
it  would  not  be  safe  to  remove  the  covering  from 
oil' the  fronls  of  the  trees,  ample  light  is  enabled 
to  re.'ich  tlie  llowers.  Another  .id\iuitago  of  a 
coping  is  that  the  flowers  are  kept  dry.     Peach 


flowers  when  in  a  perfectly  dry  state  will  with- 
stand with  a  covering  as  usually  adopted  for  open- 
air  trees  a  tolerably  sharp  frost ;  in  fact,  our 
trees  have  withstood"  10".  The  covering  I  use  is 
a  kind  of  woollen  net  sold  for  the  purpose. 
This  retains  warmth,  but  yet  does  not  obscure 
light.  A  wooden  coping  is  also  of  benefit,  but  of 
course  not  to  be  compared  to  glass.  Both  the 
coping  and  covering  must  be  kept  off'  as  long  as 
liossible.  In  fact,  after  the  coping  is  fixed  and 
the  blinds  hung  up,  I  do  not  pull  these  latter 
over  the  trees  until  the  colour  shows.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  give  the  trees  a  good  washing,  after 
being  tied,  with  some  insecticide,  this  preventing 
the  appearance  of  ajihis. — Y.  A.  H. 

Small  nuts.— I  am  pleased  to  see  "A.  D.'s" 
remarks  at  p.  122  on  small  nuts.  In  October  I 
IJlaeed  some  in  big  flower  pots  just  as  they  came  off 
the  bushes  with  nothing  amongst  or  over  them. 
I  placed  the  pots  in  a  dark,  cold  corner  on  a  brick 
floor  from  which  frost  was  just  excluded.  In  this 
position  they  have  kept  well.  On  examining  the 
nuts  on  Feb.  20  I  was  astonished  to  note  how 
fresh  and  plump  they  were. — Dorset. 


FORMING  NEW  STRAWBERRY  BEDS. 

Although  Strawberry  beds  when  estalilished 
in  favourable  soils  and  liberilly  treated  will 
continue  to  yield  fairly  profitable  crops  of  fruit 
for  many  years,  yet  to  produce  fruit  of  the 
largest  size  and  of  the  highest  quality,  annual 
plantations  must  be  formed.  Where  roon\  can 
lie  spared  the  best  plan  is  to  have  two  beds,  so 
that  one  can  annually  be  destroyed  and  a 
fresh  one  formed  in  its  stead.  This  plan 
enables  the  grower  to  secure  from  the  young 
bed  grand  examples  of  fruit  for  the  table,  ami 
from  the  older  one,  fruit  in  quantity  for  tarts 
and  preserving. 

The  following  mode  of  culture  I  have  found 
to  answer  well.  In  .spring  I  select  a  plot  of 
ground  which  I  trench  one  spit  deeji,  laying  in 
the  bottom  a  good  dressing  of  very  rich  farm- 
yard manure.  The  Strawberry  being  mure  or 
less  a  surface-rooter,  deep  trenching  is  not 
necessary,  as  by  this  process  the  manure  is 
buried  so  deeply  that  the  roots  do  not  reach 
it  during  the  first  summer.  Here  at  the 
proper  date  the  main  crop  of  Spanish  Onions 
is  sown  in  rows  2  feet  ajiart.  The  frequent 
trampling  of  the  grinnid,  caused  by  the  neces- 
sary attention  to  the  Onions  during  the  summer, 
renders  it  firm  and  solid,  and  jiroves  of 
immense  value  to  the  Strawberry  plants  later 
on.  By  the  middle  or  end  of  August,  the 
young  plants  which  have  been  laj-creil  in  small 
jjots  from  the  previous  year's  bed  are  planted 
2h  feet  apart  between  the  rows  of  Onions, 
at  which  time  a  portion  of  rich  loam  is 
well  rammed  round  the  ball  of  each.  The 
plants  are  afterwards  watered  and  slightly 
mulched  to  preserve  the  moisture.  As  the 
plants  increase  in  growth,  a  couple  of  good 
waterings  with  liquid  manure  are  adminis- 
tered, to  their  gre.-it  benefit.  Tlie  extra 
room,  light,  and  air  which  tlie  Onions  re- 
ceive by  reason  <if  this  unusual  space  be- 
tween the  rows  ensure  large,  well  -  formed 
individual  bulbs,  and  the  croji  is  collectively 
of  greater  weiglit  than  when  grown  in  tho 
ordinary  manner.  In  Si^ptcniber  these  Onions 
•are  all  cleared  away  and  stored,  .■md  the  Straw- 
berries liavo  the  ground  to  themselves.  In 
November  they  receive  a  sound  mulching  of 
rich  manure  containing  a  good  amount  of  litter. 
The  virtue  of  this  is  washed  down  to  tho 
roots  by  the  winter  rains,  and  the  litter 
lireacrvcs  the  fruit  in  a  clean  state  the  follow- 
ing summer.  If  market  growers,  many  of 
whom  are  accustomed  to  crop  under  the  old 
close  planting  .system,  would  but  give  this  system 
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a  trial,  they  would  in  future  adopt  no  other, 
either  from  a  fruit-producing  or  financial  point 
of  view.  The  summer  cropping  between  the 
rows  need  not  necessarily  be  confined  to  Onions, 
but  may  be  varied  with  Lettuce  and  other 
speedy  crops.  In  low  situations,  where  the 
rauifall  is  above  the  average,  the  ridge  method 
possesses  great  advantages,  inasmuch  as  the 
plants  thus  elevated  escape  stagnation  at  the 
roots,  and  are  more  thoroughly  exposed  to  the 
influences  of  sun,  light,  and  air. 

In  gro  w  ing  for  market,  those  sorts  only  which  are 
constant  croppers,  solid  in  texture,  and  adapted 
for  travelling  should  be  grown.  I  think  the 
new  seedlings  Gunton  Park,  Lord  Suflield,  and 
Empress  of  India  have  a  great  future  before 
them.  They  supply  a  long-felt  want,  combin- 
ing the  British  Queen  flavour  with  hardiness  of 
constitution  and  free-cropping  qualities.  In  my 
opinion  Gunton  Park  will  be  the  market  Straw- 
berry of  the  future.  President  and  Sii'  Joseph 
Paxton  cannot  be  beaten  for  general  use,  but 
where,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  Sir  J.  Paxton 
is  shy-bearing.  Premier,  a  Hertfordshire-raised 
Strawberry,  will  be  found  a  capital  substitute. 
For  extra  early  supplies,  the  old  Keens'  Seed- 
ling, La  Grosse  Sucr^e  and  Noble  are  not  easily 
beaten,  the  latter  bearing  the  palm  for  jam- 
making,  its  rich  colour,  which  penetrates  to  the 
centre  of  the  fruit,  contrasting  strongly  with 
the  pale  interior  of  most  otlier  sorts.  I  think 
the  ordinary  growers  for  market  stand  much  in 
their  own  light  by  growing  too  many  midseason 
varieties,  thus  glutting  the  market  at  one  par- 
ticular date  ;  whereas  if  these  were  followed 
up  by  such  sorts  as  Oxonian,  Frogmore  Pine  or 
the  newer  Waterloo,  the  season  would  be  pro- 
longed for  the  consumers  and  be  made  more  re- 
munerative for  the  growers.  Finally,  more 
care  is  needed  in  market  gardens  in  the  produc- 
tion of  runners.  Those  obtained  from  the 
densely  interwoven  masses  usually  found  on  old 
beds  cannot  possess  half  the  stamina  and  con- 
stitution so  essential  for  new  plantations. 
The  plan  now  adopted  by  many  private  gar- 
deners might  well  be  followed  by  market 
growers,  namely,  that  of  entirely  devoting  the 
margins  of  their  plantations  to  stock  plants. 
All  fruit  should  be  kept  from  these  and  the 
runners  dibbled  into  the  soil  as  soon  as  ready. 
Thus  treated,  they  will  root  early  and  progress 
rapidly,  and  in  early  autumn  can  be  trans- 
ferred to  their  permanent  quarters.  Autimm 
planting  has  much  to  recommend  it  in  every 
way.  By  its  adoption  a  season  is  gained  and 
heavier  and  better  crops  secured. 

J.  Crawforh. 


Pear  Souvenir  du  Congres. — It  is  some- 
what strange  that  this  fine  Pear  should  be  so 
seldom  met  with,  as  when  grown  on  a  wall  it 
crops  fairly  well,  while  for  size  and  general 
appearance  it  has  few  equals.  The  flavour  is 
quite  equal  to  that  of  the  best  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien,  from  which  it  is  a  seedling.  In  some 
few  districts  this  Pear  is  grown  for  market  in  the 
open  and  pays  well.  It  has  an  advantage  over 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien  in  its  better  keeping 
qualities,  the  fruit  remaining  for  some  weeks  in  a 
usable  condition.  With  me  Souvenir  du  Con- 
gros  succeeds  well  gro-H-n  as  an  espalier,  pro- 
ducing annually  a  good  crop  of  large,  handsome, 
well-flavoured  fruit.  The  tree  is  an  exceptionally 
good  grower.— J.  Cr.\wfokd. 

Cherry  Governor  Wood.— The  note  from  Mr. 
Arnold  (p.  1-2-2)  points  out  the  difference  of 
ojiinion  as  regards  the  stock  for  this  useful  variety. 
I  can  fully  agree  with  him  as  regards  the  be- 
haviour of  this  Cherrv  in  his  locality,  as  when  I 
lived  in  that  district  the  Cherries  on  the  Mahaleb 
failed  badly ;  whereas  since  I  have  had  less  trouble 
with  gumming  and  canker.     Soils  have  much  to 


do  with  the  evil  referred  to.  On  hea\'y  soils  the 
Mahaleb  was  unsuitable  :  whereas  on  a  lighter 
soil  and  with  the  roots,  practically  speaking,  on 
the  surface,  trees  on  the  Mahaleb  stock  do 
grandly.  I  have  trees  covering  a  very  large 
space  and  of  considerable  age.  Th3  only  diffi- 
culty is  I  cannot  extend  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  root-prune  every  four  j'ears,  and  keep  the 
roots  on  the  surface,  and  mulch  twice  a  year  in 
the  spring  and  autumn  with  thoroughly  decayed 
manure.  The  trees  are  on  a  west  aspect.  Mr. 
Rivers  advises  the  Mahaleb  for  this  \-ariety.  I 
believe  that  this  variety  would  gum  and  canker 
on  the  wild  Gean  as  badly  as  on  the  Mahaleb  in 
a  cold  retentive  soil. — S.  H.  B. 

Pear  Uvedale's  St.  Germain. — The  Ribston 
Pippin  and  Golden  Pippin  Apples  were  seldom 
seen  of  finer  colour  or  quality  than  in  the  year 
189.3.  In  my  travels  I  see  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  fruit  trees  and  their  produce,  good,  bad  and 
very  indifferent,  and  all  have  useful  lessons  to 
teach.  This  fine  old  Pear  has  been  met  with  in 
fine  form  this  year.  I  have  met  with  fine  samples 
and  heard  flattering  tidings  as  to  the  value  of 
Uvedale's  St.  Germain  from  our  two  university 
towns  and  other  districts.  Some  fine  Uvedale's 
St.  Germain  Pears  were  grown  last  year  in  the 
garden  at  Chippenham  Park,  in  East  Anglia. 
The  able  gardener,  who  kindly  gave  me  a 
sample,  will  probably  favour  you  with  par- 
ticulars as  to  the  means  he  adopted  to 
resuscitate  this  fine  tree  of  over  a  cen- 
tury old.  It  is  seldom  we  hear  of  such  vener- 
able giants  being  subjected  to  severe  surgical 
operations  with  such  successful  results.  The 
colouring  of  the  fruit  was  rather  more  delicate 
and  brilliant  than  usual,  though  it  may  be  found 
ranging  through  all  shades  from  dull  green  to 
yellowish  green-brown,  suffused  with  pink  or 
crimson.  The  weight  of  the  specimen  was 
nothing  unusual.  In  fact,  though  this  fine  stewing 
Pear  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  too  tender  to  grow 
as  a  bush,  pyramid,  cordon  or  dwarf  standard  in 
the  open,  and  some  fine  samples  were  had  from 
trees  so  grown  last  summer,  the  fruit  is  almost  too 
heavy  for  these  forms  ;  hence  the  best  places 
for  the  profitable  cultivation  of  Uvedale's  St. 
Germain  are  the  walls  of  houses,  stables,  out- 
buildings, &c.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower  in  such 
positions  in  good  soil  and  under  fairly  skilful 
treatment.  As  Uvedale's  St.  Germain  keeps  sound 
until  April  and  is  good  for  cooking  from  October 
till  May,  there  are  few  other  fruits  that  can  be 
sold  to  "better  advantage  than  this. — D.  T.  F. 

Grape  Bowood  Muscat. — The  incident  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Ciawford  (p.  161)  as  to  the  disquali- 
fication of  the  exhibit  in  which  this  was  shown  as 
adtstinct  Grape  I  wellremember.andalso  think  that 
the  judges  did  quite  right.  That  there  are  distinct 
forms  I  quite  agree.  Observant  Grape  growers  also 
know  there  are  distinct  forms  of  Black  Hamburgh, 
one  at  least  being  much  superior.  No  one  would, 
however,  think  of  cla.ssing  them  as  distinct  varie- 
ties. I  cannot  give  the  exact  date,  but  some  time 
prior  to  1860  Bowood  Muscat  was  figured  in  the 
"  Florist  and  Pomologist."  It  was  as  handsome 
a  bunch  as  I  ever  saw.  In  appearance  it  was  like 
the  better  form  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  It  is 
this  good  form  that  I  i-hould  now  like  to  get  hold 
of.  Has  Mr.  Crawford  noticed  any  diflerence  in 
the  buds  of  the  Bowood  form,  I  mean  in  their 
colour  ?  There  is  more  in  these  good  forms  of 
varieties  of  Grapes  than  many  people  imagine. — 
A.  Young. 

I  have  been   interested  in  the  note  on  the 

above  (page  109)  as  there  have  been  doubts  as  to 
the  difference  between  this  and  a  good  form  of 
Muscat  of  Alexandria.  I  say  a  good  form  of 
Mu.scat  of  Alex.andria,  as  most  fruit  growers 
know  there  are  various  forms,  some  better  than 
others,  and  frequently  a  good  Muscat  is  dubbed 
a  Bowood  Muscat.  For  exhibition  this  distinct- 
ness has  been  invaluable,  giving  the  exhibitor 
another  varietj-,  and  a  good  one  too,  but  so 
far  I  fear  there  is  very  little  difference  bet«-een 
the  two.  To  show  how  Muscats  vary  if  eyes  are 
struck  from  the  same  Vines,  and   one  rod  gets  a 


more  favourable  position  than  the  others,  the 
berries  differ  much  in  form  and  size.  I  had  a 
case  in  point.  A  Vine  near  a  flue  and  at  the 
end  of  the  house  getting  more  sun  from  the  glass 
division  always  produced  bunches  which  were 
noted  for  their  large  oval  berries  and  heavy 
shoulders.— S.  H.  B. 

I  can  confirm  the  statement  of  Mr.  Craw- 
ford in  your  issue  of  February  2-1  that  Bowood 
Muscat  Grape  is  quite  distinct  from  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  setting  better,  requiring  less  heat, 
and  being  much  preferable  for  a  mixed  vinery. — 
A.  Shipley,  Elmjidd,  Westhury-on-Trym,  Bristol. 

We  are   told    by  J.    Crawford    at  p.   IRI 

that  the  Bowood  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  are 
no  doubt  distinct;  I  never  could  see  any  difference. 
About  twenty-eight  years  ago  a  house  was  planted 
here  with  Bowood  Muscat,  supplied  by  a  leading 
firm  guaranteeing  the  Vines  to  be  true,  as  the 
stock  came  direct  from  the  parent  \'ine.  Being 
new,  they  received  every  attention.  I  fancied 
sometimes  that  some  of  the  Vines  produced 
rounder  berries  than  the  others,  but  on  close 
observation  I  found  it  was  the  Vines  with  most 
vigour.  In  1870  I  renewed  the  outside  border  of 
a  large  house  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  In  1872 
one  Vine  in  this  house  jffoduced  berries  more 
Uke  the  Cannon  Hall  Mu.scat  in  shape  and 
.size  then  the  Alexandria,  finishing  of  a  beau- 
tiful golden  colour  and  admired  by  everyone  who 
saw  them.  The  least  difference  could  not  be 
detected  in  quality.  The  year  following  it  went 
back  to  its  usual  character,  and  never  again  pro- 
duced the  round  berries,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  Bowood  Muscat  is  identical  with  Muscat  of 
Alexandria.— James  Smith,  Walerdale,  St.  Helens. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Anemone  blanda  robusta.— This  is  one  of 

Mr.  Whittall's  forms,  and  it  cjuite  bears  out  the 
name,  being  of  a  robust  habit,  free  flowering, 
with  fine,  large  flowers.  A  group  of  it  has  been 
fine  for  some  days,  as  there  are  now^  many  flowers 
out.  The  blooms  are  each  quite  U  inches  across, 
of  a  distinct  lilac-blue  tint,  with  a  white  base. 

The  Chinese  Iris.— This  lovely  plant  comes 
to  us  with  its  most  delicate  fringed  blossoms  and 
many  unopened  buds  from  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson. 
There  is  surely  nothing  more  graceful  for  rooms 
at  this  time  o'f  year  than  this  easily  grown  and 
charming  old  greenhouse  plant,  a  few  shoots  of 
which  with  the  buds  in  various  stages  and  flowers 
fully  opened  at  the  same  time  are  very  beautiful. 

The  Scotch  Daffodil.- This  always  follows 
the  Tenby,  and  now  there  is  little  difference 
between  them  as  regards  the  quantity  of  flowers 
out.  The  Tenby  is  dwarf,  sturdy,  and  the  flowers 
rich  in  colour,  but  those  of  the  Scotch  Daffodil  are 
soft  and  delicate,  with  primrose  perianth  and  a 
neat  frilled  yellow  trumpet.  It  is  generally  a 
month  in  advance  of  our  native  Daflbdil  of  the 
south  of  England,  which  is  remarkable  if  they  are 
only  forms  of  one  species.  It  is  admirable  for 
naturalising. 

Trichonema  Pylium.— This  is  a  plant  I  have 
not  observed  noticed  in  The  Garden  nor  in  any 
published  list,  and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful with  its  large  white  flowers.  An  excellent 
coloured  plate  was  given  in  the  Bolanieal  Jteijister 
in  the  year  1847,  pi.  4(i.  That  plate  was  from 
Dean  Herbert's  own  hand.  He  found  it  at 
Navarino,  but  died  before  carrying  out  his  inten- 
tion of  ]>ublishing  with  botanical  details.  The 
flower  sent  will,  I  think,  o|x;n  out  in  water  if 
placed  in  full  sunshine.— T.  H.  Archer-Hind. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  E.  W.  Clark.— Men- 
tion is  made  at  ]>.  ls:{  of  The  (Sarden  of  the 
(|ualities  of  the  late  Chry.santhemum  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Clark.  This  variety  is  even  more  worthy  of  com- 
mendation than  there  stated.  There  is  a  fine 
plant  of  it  here  ;  one  or  two  blooms  are  just  com- 
ing now  into  full  beauty,  and  there  are  yet  two 
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large  buds  that  will  carry  on  the  blooming  season 
to  the  end  of  this  month.  For  shape,  colour  and 
all  other  good  qualities,  it  is  a  most  excellent  va- 
riety.—W.  D.  R.  D.,  Ccv^tk  SJonglm. 

Narcissus  Q,ueen  of  Spain. — This  is  very 
charming  in  a  pot  as  I  have  just  seen  it  in  a 
neighbour's  garden.  Six  bulbs  were  potted  in  a 
4i-inch  pot  and  all  are  blooming,  but  no  two  are 
alike.  Sir.  Barr  says  the  flowers  vary  in  size,  and 
apparently  they  vary  in  colour  as  well.  One  bloom 
is  a  decided  bicolor  Daffodil,  the  perianth  a 
creamy  white  and  the  trumpet  clear  soft  yellow, 
the  flower  large  for  the  kind.  All  the  others  are 
of  a  uniform  self  yellow,  but  differ  in  size,  whilst 
one  has  a  graceful  twist  in  its  perianth  segments. 
There  certainly  seems  a  remarkable  amount  of 
variation  among  six  bulbs,  and  I  shall  watch  the 
flowering  of  a  number  that  have  been  planted  in 
the  Grass. — A.  H. 

Erica  carnea. — I  often  wonder  why  more 
people  do  not  use  this  lovely  spring-flowering 
plant  as  an  edging,  instead  of  the  prosaic  and 
slug-harbouring  Box.  At  this  time  of  year, 
when  the  herbaceous  borders  are  more  or  less 
dull,  a  brilliant  pink  edging  is  a  great  help  to 
the  garden.  Then  if  Mr.  Wilson's  advice  to  me 
is  followed,  and  the  Heath  is  clipped  as  soon  as 
it  has  done  flowering,  there  is  a  tidy  edging  of 
fresh  green  shoots  for  the  summer  brightness  of 
the  borders.  I  firmly  believe  that  slugs  cannot 
pass  through  a  Heath  edging  on  account  of  the 
dry  spines  of  the  old  foliage  with  which  the  ground 
under  the  plants  is  thickly  strewn. — Lynchmeke, 
Svtusex. 

Streptocarpus  seedlings. — Few  plants  of 
recent  3-ears  have  come  more  to  the  front  than 
the  Streptocarpus,  and  in  the  stove  at  Kew 
several  seedlings  are  in  bloom.  Much  has  been 
done  in  the  Rojal  (jlardens  towards  popularising 
this  class  and  many  beautiful  hybrids  gained  bj' 
successful  crossing,  the  plants  in  bloom  now  hav- 
ing been  raised  there.  Oreat  diversity  of  colour 
is  got  in  a  good  collection  of  seedlings,  some 
almost  self,  others  finely  mai'ked  on  the  lower 
segments.  The  flowers  differ  also  in  size,  and 
in  time  we  shall  get  some  as  large  as  those  of 
the  Gloxinia.  Streptocarpuses  are  very  easily 
raised  from  seed,  bloom  with  great  profusion  and 
are  useful  for  both  small  and  large  gardens. 

Cypripedium  rubrum  (Burtoni). — I  should 
like  to  correct  the  name  of  this  hybrid,  as  given 
by  "  W.  H.  G."  in  your  last  issue.  I  showed  a 
plant  in  flower  at  the  R.H.S.  meeting,  on  Novem- 
ber 14  last,  under  the  name  of  C.  rubrum,  and 
gave  the  supposed  cross  as  Hookerse  and  venus- 
tum,  of  which  I  have  very  fine  forms.  I 
did  afterwards  think  of  changing  the  name 
to  C.  Burtoni,  but  as  the  plant  had  been  before 
the  committee  under  the  n.ame  of  rubrum,  I  did 
not  feel  at  liberty  to  alter  it.  I  think  it  very  pro- 
bable that  Mr.  Gower  is  right  in  supposing  this 
seedling  to  be  from  C.  Lowi  and  C.  Hooker;e,  as  I 
was  using  the  former  freely  as  a  parent  at  the 
time  the  cross  was  effected. — F.  M.  Burton,  High- 
field,  Oaiushorotif/h. 

Fritillaria  zagrica. — This  new  species,  re- 
cently introduced  from  Persia  by  Max  Leichtlin, 
is  now  in  flower  in  the  alpine  house  at  Kew.  The 
stems  vary  in  height  from  6  inches  to  12  inches, 
and  bear  slightly  glaucous,  lanceolate  and  linear 
leaves,  the  flowers  bemg  borne  singly  on  short 
stalks  in  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  saucer-shaped,  each  about  1  inch  across, 
the  colour  a  uniform  pale  lilac  on  the  inner  sur- 
face, and  blotched  with  reddish-brown  patches  on 
the  outer  surface  of  the  segments.  Each  of  the 
six  segments  is  produced  into  a  short  blunt  spur 
at  the  base.  It  seems  to  be  a  plant  that  will 
improve  under  cultivation,  and  is  likely  to  form  a 
welcome  addition  to  this  interesting  genus,  many 
members  of  which  are  well  known  and  largely 
grown  in  gardens. — W.  I. 

Chionodoxa  AUeni  and  C.  gigantea.— The 

CliionoduNiis  will  bo  very  important  spring  bulbs 
in  the  near  future,  and  these  two  are  now  becoming 
plentiful.  It  was  a  little  premature  to  name  one 
C.  gigantea,  because  this  kind  is  now  surpassed 


in  size  by  the  newer  C.  Alleni,  and  the  name 
gigantea  will  mislead  those  who  think  it  refers  to 
the  largest-flowered  form.  I  have  just  gathered 
some  flowers  of  C.  Alleni  from  bulbs  collected 
last  year,  and  they  measure  fully  2  inches  across. 
In  colour  they  do  not  differ  much  from  those  of  C. 
gigantea,  as  both  these  vary  in  tint  from  a  clear 
shade  of  soft  lavender-blue  to  a  deeper  tint  that 
has  a  shade  of  purple  in  it.  The  flowers  of  both, 
too,  are  very  open,  and  the  ett'ect  of  established 
groups  later  on  will  be  excellent. — A.  H. 

Early  blooming  of  Daffodils. — The  fine 
summer  of  last  year  anil  the  present  open  winter 
are  telling  upon  spring  flowers  in  Devonshire,  and, 
as  a  consequence.  Daffodils  are  flowering  much 
before  their  usual  time  in  the  open  ground.  In 
our  Exminster  nursery,  which  lies  to  the  south, 
facing  the  estuary  of  the  Exe,  we  have  picked 
Daffodils  from  the  open  beds  this  season  at  the 
following  dates :  N.  obvallaris,  N.  spurius,  and 
Henry  Irving,  February  14  ;  N.  Countess  of 
Annersley,  February  15  ;GeneraIGordon,  February 
20 ;  N.  incomparabilis,  February  24  ;  N.  mos- 
chatus,  N.  maximus,  N.  incomp.  Queen  Bess,  and 
Sir  Watkin,  March  1.  The  accompanying  flowers 
will  show  that  their  earliness  has  not  weakened 
the  bloom  in  any  way,  and  the  specimens  sent  will 
show  you  what  a  grand  variety  General  Gordon  is. 
— R.  Veitch  .\nd  Son,  Exeter. 

Olivias  at  Bridge  Hall. — For  several  years 
I  ha\'e  been  collecting  the  best  varieties  of  Olivias, 
and  have  been  very  successful  in  growing  and 
blooming  them,  as  the  two  photos  which  I  send 
will  show.  The  one  represents  the  whole  collec- 
tion, carrying  about  forty  trusses,  as  they  stand 
in  one  of  my  Orchid  houses,  and  the  other  the 
finest  example  of  the  whole  series.  This  specimen 
is  named  Ambroise  Verschaffelt.  It  produced  two 
trusses  from  the  same  growth,  the  largest  bearing 
twenty-five  blooms,  the  truss  measuring  10  inches 
in  diameter,  with  a  depth  of  6  inches,  and  each 
flower  having  a  diameter  of  about  3J  inches. 
Other  varieties  have  the  following  number  of 
flowers  per  truss,  viz..  Excelsior,  sixteen  :  prin- 
ceps,  fifteen  ;  magnifica,  twelve ;  grandiflora, 
twelve,  and  many  others  with  trusses  of  from  six- 
teen to  twenty-one  blooms.  I  possess,  I  believe, 
some  of  the  darkest  coloured  forms  that  are  to  be 
found,  and  from  these  as  pollen  parents  I  am 
raising  seedlings  from  seed  parents  of  exceptional 
size  and  form,  and  which  I  hope  may  turn  out  im- 
provements on  their  parents.  My  first  seedlings 
are  blooming  this  year,  and  they  promise  well. — 
O.  P.  Wrigley,  Bridge  Hall,  Bury. 

New  Laclienalias. — A  few  years  since  I  ven- 
tured to  send  3'ou  blooms  of  a  few  of  my  hybrid 
Lachenalias,  which  you  were  good  enough  to 
speak  well  of.  I  now  forward  to  you  some  new 
varieties  which,  I  think,  are  in  advance  of  those 
I  sent  you  before,  such  as  Ruby  and  others.  The 
one  named  Cawston  Gem  is  the  most  robust  of  all 
the  L.achenalias  I  have  ever  grown  (with  the  ex- 
ception perhaps  of  pendula).  The  ilowers  when 
first  expanded  are  prettily  tipped  with  porple, 
and  the  stout  mottled  stems  are  crowned  with 
from  twenty  to  thirty  bells.  The  variety  named 
Topaz  is  of  the  richest  orange  and  also  edged  with 
purple,  and  though  more  vigorous  than  its  parent 
aurea,  is  nothing  like  so  robust  as  Cawston  Gem. 
Garnet,  unfortunately,  is  past  its  best,  it  being 
the  earliest  of  all  the  Lachenalias  I  possess.  The 
blooms  I  send  have  been  out  more  than  a  month. 
The  purple  colouring  on  the  margin  of  the  bells  is 
deeper  and  broader  than  in  the  other  varieties, 
but  it  is  rather  too  tall  for  the  thickness  of  the 
stems.  I  grow  a  good  many  Lachenalias  of  diffe- 
rent sorts  in  hanging  ba.skets,  where  they  do  re- 
markably well,  simply  dipping  in  water  about 
twice  a  week.  I  have  one  filled  with  Nelsoni  now 
in  bloom  with  over  sixty  spikes.  The  bulbs,  too, 
have  not  been  disturbed  for  two  j'ears. — TiiEo- 
DOKE  W.  Marsh. 

*^,*  Very  beautiful  things,  delightful  in  colour. 
We  hope  they  will  be  widely  known  in  due  time. 
—Ed. 

The  "Winter  Aconite.— This  plant  grows 
with  remarkable  freedom  here,  not  on  Grass,  but 


on  the  otherwise  bare  surface  under  Beech,  Lime, 
Holl}-,  and  other  trees.  Large  breadths  clothe 
the  whole  surface  in  spring  with  a  dense  carpet  of 
green  and  gold,  I  think  it  wants  the  whole 
surface  to  itself,  and  should  not  expect  it 
to  do  well  on  Grass  in  the  open.  Apparently 
degrees  of  moisture  have  but  little  to  do  with  suc- 
cess, as  M.  A.  Robb  speaks  of  it  doing  well  in 
rich  moist  soil  at  Tew  Park,  while  here  it  thrives  in 
dry  light  soil  which  is  constantly  being  robbed 
by  the  roots  of  big  trees.  I  find  the  best  mode  of 
transplanting  is  to  get  out  the  tiny  corms  with  a 
small  handfork  directly  after  the  foliage  has 
died  off.  The  corms  are  difficult  to  see,  as  they 
are  small  and  just  the  colour  of  the  soil,  and,  no 
matter  how  many  one  finds,  they  seem  to  come 
just  as  freely  on  the  same  spot  the  next  year.  The 
corms  will  be  found  quite  close  to  the  surface 
rarely  more  than  2  inches  deep.  In  planting  it  is 
best  to  insert  the  corms  no  deeper  than  this,  and 
to  distribute  them  thickly,  but  singly,  over  the 
ground  at  disposal.  I  agree  with  "  H.  J.  C."  that 
it  is  well  to  tread  the  corms  in  firmly.  One  thing 
I  notice  is  that  those  plants  left  in  the  ground 
after  the  surface  has  been  disturbed  in  lifting  those 
for  planting  invariably  grow  and  flower  earlier 
than  those  left  undisturbed.  The  disturbance 
tends  to  early  rooting  and  flowering. — J.  C.  Tal- 
LACK,  Livemiere  Park. 

I  have  just  been  looking  for  the  Winter 

Aconite  at  a  spot  where  it  flowered  for  the 
first  two  or  three  vears  after  planting,  but 
latterly  not  at  all.  I  found  leaves,  but  it  is  slowly 
dwindling  away.  In  other  places  it  would  be  a 
diflicult  matter  to  eradicate  it.  At  Livermere 
Park  it  quite  covers  the  ground  in  some  places 
beneath  large  Beech  trees,  and  Mr.  Tallack  once 
showed  me  a  spot  where  all  the  bulbs  that  could 
be  found  viere  dug  up,  and  yet  in  about  two  sea- 
sons the  ground  was  covered  again.  The  same 
thing  happens  with  other  small  bulbs.  Snowdrops 
and  Crocuses  gradually  go  back  •»  hen  planted  in 
the  Grass  in  one  garden  that  I  know,  whereas  the 
Daffodils  increase  amazingly  and  flow  er  with  great 
freedom. — A.  H. 

Galanthus  Eosteri.— For  several  seasons  past 
this  Snowdrop  has  done  well  here,  and  increased 
considerably  in  cultivated  ground  in  one  of  the 
kitchen  garden  borders.  This  year,  unfortunately, 
it  has  been  decimated  by  the  fungus,  some- 
thing like  70  per  cent,  of  the  stock  havmg 
succumbed.  Curiously  enough,  some  other  kinds 
growing  in  the  same  kind  of  soil  a  few- 
yards  off  show  no  signs  of  fungus.  There  is 
very  little  appearance  of  fungus  this  year  among 
the  breadths  on  the  grass  of  G.  nivalis.  I  was 
under  the  impression  that  damage  by  trampling, 
as  the  flower  and  leaf  pushed  through  thegrouid, 
might  sometimes  cause  fungus.  That  is  not  the 
case,  however,  as  this  j'ear  we  had  a  considerable 
amount  of  trampling  and  wheeling  in  diverting 
the  course  of  a  streamlet  through  a  part  of  the 
grounds  full  of  Snowdrops  in  the  Grass,  and 
although  the  Snowdrops  were  making  their  ap- 
pearance before  the  work  was  finished,  I  see  no 
trace  of  fungus.  I  purpose  trying  a  colony  of  G. 
Fosteri  in  the  Grass  in  poorer  .soil,  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  be  less  subject  to  the  fungus  decay. 
G.  Fosteri  is  well  worth  a  little  trouble,  being  one 
of  our  finest  and  most  characteristic  Snowdrops. 
Its  broad,  deep  green  foliage  and  robust  habit  of 
growth  give  it  quite  a  distinct  character.  It  seeds 
freely,  and  but  for  the  liability  to  fungus  would 
soon  increase. — 1).   M.,  Jfitnrohiu  Castle,  jy./i. 

Daffodils  in  pots. — If  Daffodils  will  not  stand 
hard  forcing,  they  can,  nevertheless,  be  grown  in 
pots  and  brought  into  bloom  several  weeks  in  ad- 
vance of  those  in  the  open  ground,  and  it  is  a 
simple  and  ready  means  of  having  a  long  season 
of  enjoyment  from  thc^e  fine  flowers.  Much  more 
attention  might  be  given  them  for  jiot  culture,  and 
there  is  no  need  for  an  annual  outlav  in  the  pur- 
chase of  bulbs,  such  as  is  necessary  ior  Hyacinths. 
Of  course,  the  bulbs  cannot  be  kejit  in  pots,  nor 
the  same  bulbs  potted  up  year  after  year,  but  if 
one  has  enough  stock  of  favourite  kinds  to  give 
those  that  are  grown  in  pots  this  year  a  rest  in 
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the  reserve  garden  next  year,  by  attention  and 
good  culture  flowering  bulbs  may  always  be  had 
that  will  well  repay  potting  up.  A  pot  of  maxi- 
mus  is  on  the  table  before  me,  and  what  more 
gorgeous  among  Daffodils  than  this  ?  Three  bulbs 
in  a  6-inch  pot  have  thrown  up  four  fine  flowers, 
and  they  stand  boldly  on  st«ms  nearly  18  inches 
in  length.  Another  pot  of  rugilobus  has  seven 
flowers.  This  is  a  very  sturdy  Daffodil.  N. 
poeticus  ornatus  is  exceedingly  free-blooming 
and  graceful,  and  beginning  the  .season  with 
it  in  pots,  we  maj-  have  the  Poet's  Narcissus  in 
some  form  or  other  for  nearly  six  months  of  the 
year.  I  merely  mention  these  three  kinds  be- 
cause they  are  fine  at  the  present  moment,  but 
what  is  true  of  them  applies  also  to  many  others  ; 
in  fact,  to  the  whole  race.  When  the  flowers  are 
over,  these  pot  bulbs  should  have  every  care  and 
attention  if  they  are  to  be  kept  in  a  strong, 
healthy  state. — A.  H. 

Apple  Blenheim  Orange. — I  quite  agree  with 
Mr.  Watkins'  remarks  as  to  the  value  of  Blenheim 
Orange  when  grown  as  a  standard  for  market 
(p.  161)  compared  with  other  sorts  of  Apples. 
In  1879  I  had  a  good  many  strong,  healthy  trees 
in  the  orchard  grafted  with  other  sorts  by  heading 
them  back  and  putting  on  a  good  number  of  grafts 
on  each  tree,  the  more  grafts  put  on  the  better,  as 
the  check  on  the  tree  is  much  less  than  when  the 
tree  is  headed  back  too  closely,  and  some  years' 
growth  thereby  lost.  The  greater  number  of  the 
trees  were  grafted  with  Blenheim  Orange  and 
Dumelow's  Seedling  ;  all  the  trees  came  fairly 
into  bearini;  three  or  four  years  after  they  were 
grafted,  and  have  borne  good  crops  since.  The 
trees  of  Blenheim  have  a  diameter  of  25  feet  or  30 
feet,  and  are  much  larger  than  those  of  Dumelow's 
Seedling.  We  have  also  some  fine,  strong-growing 
trees  of  Blenheim  on  the  Paradise  stock  in  the 
orchard,  but  the  land  is  well  manured.  These  were 
grown  as  small  trees  in  the  garden  twenty-five 
years  since.  Dumelow's  Seedling  bears  well,  but  is 
not  such  a  strong  grower  as  the  Blenheim  and  is 
subject  to  canker.  The  surplus  Blenheims,  un- 
selected,  sent  to  Covent  Garden  the  second  week 
in  December,  after  reserTing  a  large  supply  for 
the  household,  made  6s.  6d.  per  sieve,  and  the 
Dumelow's  sent  last  week  made  the  same  price 
per  sieve,  6s.  6d.  Among  the  trees  in  the  orchard 
are  some  Co.vs  Orange  Pippin,  he.althy  and 
vigorous,  being  occasionally  mulched  with  good 
stable  manure,  and  which  produce  fine  fruit,  which 
I  always  keep  for  the  family  supply  as  long  as 
possible,  it  being,  I  consider,  the  best  dessert  kind. 
Cox's  Orange  would,  however,  be  far  less  profit- 
able to  the  market  grower  than  the  two  first- 
named  sorts,  as  they  are  stronger  growers  and 
much  better  bearers. — John  G.\rl.\nd,  Killerton, 
Exeter. 

FEBRUARY  IN  SOUTH  DEVON. 
In  the  warmth  and  moisture  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  month,  buds  were  bursting  and 
bulbs  throwing  up  their  leafage  as  if  spring 
was  imminent.  In  the  kitclien  garden  a  pyra- 
mid Marie  Louise  Pear  opened  its  untimely 
buds  before  tlie  end  of  the  first  week.  The 
rooks  were  busy  repairing  their  nests,  and  in 
the  evenings,  on  the  leafless  br.anches  the 
thrushes  sang.  Around  the  Oak  tree  boles, 
along  the  margin  of  the  pond.  Snowdrop  bells 
in  thousands  swayed  above  their  glaucous  foliage, 
and  venturing  with  the  Ivy  tendrils  down  to 
the  verge  doubled  their  white  images  in  tlie 
dark,  still  waters.  These  Snowdrops,  long 
naturalised  in  their  present  location,  Iiave  spread 
in  all  directions,  and  seem  year  by  year  to 
enlarge  their  flower.s  and  lengthen  tlicir  foot- 
stalks till  they  now  quite  dwarf  their  garden 
relations. 

The  spring  Snowflakes  did  not  linger  long 
behind  their  cousins  the  Snowdrojjs,  being  in 
bloom  by  the  loth,  as  were  Narcissus  pallfdus 
prajcox  and  many  of  the  Polyanthus  section.  On 
t  lie  16th  several  good  flowers  were  open  on  Doro- 


nicum  plantagineum,  and  Chionodoxa  LuciHae 
and  C.  sardensis,  the  former  the  more  effective, 
were  aiding  SoiUas  to  fill  witli  blue  the  nooks 
of  the  rockery.  A  little  later,  six  nights  of 
frost  acted  as  a  salutary  check  to  vegetation. 
The  thermometer  on  the  Grass  from  the  19th 
to  the  24th  registered  from  10°  to  12°  below 
freezing  point,  but  the  cold  was  neither  long 
nor  severe,  and  before  the  month's  end  baskets 
of  Primroses  were  being  picked  on  the  banks 
of  the  Dart  and  its  tributaries,  and  Lent  Lilies, 
which  carpet  many  of  the  picturesque  old  or- 
chards in  the  west  country,  were  being  marketed 
in  the  neighbouring  towns.  From  the  garden. 
Iris  stylosa  and  Narcissus  obvallaris,  though 
the  beauty  of  the  former  is  but  fleeting,  formed 
a  charming  contrast  for  indoor  decoration. 

A  span-roofed  Poach  house  of  over  200  feet 
in  length  filled  with  standard  Peach  trees  in  full 
bloom  has  been  a  sight,  the  varied  shades  of  the 
blossoms  ranging  from  rose-pink  to  silver- white. 
On  comparing  the  large  blooms  of  varieties 
such  as  Dr.  Hogg  and  Sea  Eagle  with  the  in- 
significant flowers  of  Royal  George,  one  can 
scarcely  resist  the  feeling  that  the  existence  of 
Peach  trees  of  the  latter  type  is  a  mistake,  an 
opinion  speedily  recanted  when  the  fruit 
ripens. 

The  other  day,  in  a  garden  near  the  sea,  I 
happened  upon  a  fine  Acacia  dealbata  covered 
with  its  yellow  bloom,  wlide  in  a  warm 
corner,  a  Daphne  indica  about  4  feet  high,  and 
carrying  a  profusion  of  riclily-scented  flower- 
clusters,  perfumed  the  air  for  yards  around. 

The  season  is  undoubtedly  a  very  forward 
one.  Let  us  hope  that  it  will  not  have  to 
pay  penalty  for  its  precocity  later  on. 
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NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHE:\IUM   SOCIETY. 

The  general  committee  of  this  society  held  a  meet- 
ing on  Tuesday  last  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  Mr.  R. 
Ballantine  in  the  chair.  The  secretary  having 
read  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  and  dis- 
posed of  various  formal  matters  to  be  dealt  with  at 
a  subsequent  annual  general  meeting,  announced 
that  Sir  Edwin  Saunders  had  written  expressing 
his  thanks  at  being  re-elected  president  of  the 
society,  and  that  it  was  his  intention  to  present  a 
piece  of  plate  to  be  competed  for  at  the  society's 
November  show  at  the  Royal  Aquarium.  Mr. 
Witty  wished  to  see  something  introduced  in  the 
way  of  an  honorary  fellowship  to  be  conferred  upon 
other  than  subscribers  for  valuable  services  ren- 
dered in  connection  w'ith  Chrysanthemum  work. 
Mr.  Harman-Payne  supported  this  view,  and 
pointed  out  that  such  services  as  those  rendered 
by  eminent  growers  in  the  colonies,  America,  and 
on  the  Continent  ought  to  be  recognised  by  a  na- 
tional society.  It  was,  however,  not  practicable, 
according  to  rule,  to  deal  with  such  a  question  at 
present. 

The  secretar}'  announced  that  there  was  a  diffi- 
culty in  arranging  a  schedule  for  the  early  show 
in  September,  as  the  contribution  to  the  prize  fund 
was  scarcely  suflScient.  The  N.  C.  S.  having  voted 
£20  for  prizes  for  early  Chrysanthemums,  did  not 
feel  that  they  could  increase  the  amount.  The 
floral  committee  has  one  -  third  of  its  mem- 
bers elected  every  year,  those  members  re- 
tiring being  eligible  for  re-election.  On  this 
occasion  the  competition  was  very  keen,  and  the 
under-mentioned  gentlemen  were  the  successful 
candidates  :  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  Mr.  Bevan,  Mr.  R. 
Owen,  Mr.  G.  Stevens,  Mr.  W.  H.  Lees,  Mr. 
Witt}',  and  Mr.  Mease.  The  election  was  by 
ballot,  the  scrutineers  appointed  being  Captain 
Hicks  and  Mr.  A.  Taylor.  .Mr.  W.  Herbert 
Fowler,  J. P.,  was  again  appointed  chairman  of 
the  floral  committee. 


The  catalogue  committee  is  also  elected  at  the 
first  general  committee  meeting  after  the  annual 
meeting,  and  the  following  were  appointed  to  serve 
upon  it  for  the  present  3-ear  :  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr. 
Jukes,  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Mr.  A.  Taylor,  and  Mr. 
Harman-Payne.  Some  discussion  upon  the  pub- 
lication of  a  revised  edition  followed,  Mr.  Fowler 
feeling  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  much  of  the 
old  matter  in  the  catalogue  to  be  dispensed  with 
altogether.  Several  other  speakers  held  other 
views,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  question  be 
referred  to  a  sub-committee  to  consider  the  form 
the  revision  should  take  and  probable  cost. 

There  were  several  new  members  elected,  and 
one  society,  viz.,  the  Tooting  and  Merton  Horti- 
cultural, admitted  to  affiliation. 
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EARLY  SPRING  FLOWERS. 

Of  recent  years  the  early  flowers  of  the  spring 
have  been  planted  largely  in  the  Grass  and  in 
other  suitable  positions  in  the  London  parks, 
especially  Regent's  Park.  In  the  late  days  of 
February  this  park  was  gay  with  Snowdrops 
covering  the  grassy  slopes,  and  though  the  flowers 
soon  get  dirty  in  the  sooty  atmosphere,  they  are 
delightful  whilst  they  last.  There  is  little  cost  in 
this  kind  of  gardening.  The  first  expense  is  the 
chief,  and  when  in  a  good  soil  the  bulbs  go  on  in- 
creasing. It  was  formerly  the  rule,  and  is  so  now, 
unfortunately,  in  many  places,  to  consider  only 
one  season  in  the  year — summer  ;  but  usually  the 
best  London  parks  are  now  gay  from  quite  early 
in  the  year  until  the  autumn  with  good  hardy 
plants  and  bulbs.  When  at  Regent's  Park  a  few 
uaj's  ago  the  Winter  Aconite  was  in  full  beauty, 
covering  the  bare  surface  of  the  shrubbery 
borders  and  grass  with  the  yellow  flowers  in  their 
quaint  collar  of  green  leaves.  We  have  never 
seen  a  larger  quantity  in  one  place,  and  the  little 
plant  thrives  amazingly,  showing  that  it  is  quite 
suitable  for  town  as  well  as  country  gardens.  It 
is  strange  that  such  a  thing  as  this,  known  for 
centuries  in  England  and  thriving  in  the  barest 
soil,  even  under  trees,  should  not  be  seen 
in  every  garden.  But  we  have  been  in  places 
recently  where  not  a  vestige  of  Aconite  was 
planted,  although  cheap  and  needing  no  after 
care.  One  can  scarcely  have  too  much  of  the 
Aconite,  its  flowers  as  brilliant  as  a  Crocus  and 
very  distinct  from  anything  else.  Mixed  with 
Snowdrops,  as  at  Regent's  Park,  a  succession  is 
maintained,  the  .Snowdrops  coming  into  fullest 
beauty  when  the  Aconites  are  fading.  Aconites 
and  Chionodoxas  are  a  good  mixture,  and  the 
latter  are  now  coming  freely  into  bloom,  the  deli- 
cate racemes  of  bright  blue  flowers  gaining  in 
beauty  when  amongst  Grass.  Few  bulbs  are 
hardier  or  freer  than  the  Glory  of  the  Snow,  and 
it  should  be  planted  freely  in  the  parks,  as  the 
flowers  make  a  film  of  pretty  blue  colouring  on 
grassy  slopes  or  in  the  shrubberj-  border.  In  suit- 
able spots  it  will  seed  about  everywhere,  and  none 
is  more  useful  than  C.  Luciliie  for  planting 
liberally,  the  deep  blue  C.  sardensis  or  such  forms 
as  C.  gigantea  being  better  for  gardens. 

In  the  parks  Crocuses  are  now  in  full  beauty 
and  colour  the  Grass,  but  the  bulbs  must  be 
planted  tastefully,  not  in  ugly  blocks  or  lines  of 
indiscriminate  hues  mixed  up  together  without  a 
thought  of  appropriate  contrast.  Crocuses  in  par- 
ticular must  be  planted  with  extreme  care.  The 
flowers  are  pronounced  in  colour,  and  a  preponder- 
ance of  purple  or  yellow  uninviting.  At  Regent'.s 
Park  they  are  planted  with  taste,  though  a  rather 
too  free  use  is  made  of  the  common  yellow.  These 
are  planted  amongst  the  early  Daffodils,  the 
sulphur-coloured  pallidus  prajcox  being  already  in 
bloom.  This  is  a  very  beautiful  variety,  soft  in 
colour  and  vigorous.  The  Squills  (Scillas)  are  a 
very  useful  class,  the  earliest  to  flower  being  the 
pretty  S.  bifolia,  which  grows  in  any  light  garden 
soil.    This  is  available  for  planting  in  open  spaces. 
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and  is  followed  by  the  Siberian  Squill  (S.  sibirica), 
a  gem  of  the  earl}'  spring  months,  the  flowers 
of  lustrous  blue,  very  freely  produced.  One  can 
scarcely  have  too  much  of  such  beautiful  things, 
either  as  edgings  to  flower  beds  or  in  the  Grass. 
A  good  bulb  jilanted  too  little  is  the  Spanish 
Squill  (S.  campanulata),  which  is  very  hardy, 
strong  in  growth,  and  blooms  abundantly  in  late 
spring  or  early  summer.  It  is  a  kind  that  might 
be  put  to  good  use  in  the  parks,  as  it  thrives  freely 
in  London  gardens  in  common  soil.  Clumps  in 
front  of  evergreen  shrubs,  on  the  margins  of  those 
slirubberj'  borders  so  frequent  in  parks,  would  add 
colour  to  those  usually  dreary  spots,  and  a  bed 
might  be  formed  of  it  alone.  No  Squill  is  hardier 
or  more  vigorous,  and  the  strong  raceme  bears 
many  flowers,  deep  blue  in  the  type,  but  there  are 
white  and  rose-coloured  forms. 

Such  gardening  as  this  must  be  as  natural  as 
possible.  It  is  not  good  taste  to  plant  Hj-acinths 
in  blocks  on  the  Grass,  the  clumsy  spikes  lolling 
about  awkwardly,  nor  to  group  florists'  Tulips  in 
the  same  way.  Efi'eots  such  as  these  are  a  rebuke 
to  those  who  would  spoil  a  delightful  phase  of 
spring  gardening  by  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
proper  things  to  use.  Tlie  aim  should  be  to  get 
masses  of  flowers  approjjriato  amongst  Grass,  the 
Snowdrops,  early  Squills,  .and  other  things  men- 
tioned, not  mere  lumps  of  colour,  like  daubs  of 
paint,  on  the  greensward. 


Metropolitin  open  spaces. — Meetings  of 
the  trustees  of  the  open  space  in  Red  Lion 
Square,  and  of  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  the 
houses  fronting  upon  it,  were  held  recently 
at  the  offices  of  the  clerk.  No.  2.3,  in  the 
Square.  There  was  a  common  object.  Mr. 
Bridges  presided  at  both  meetings,  and  Mr. 
Sawtell  made  a  similar  explanation  to  both  assem- 
blies as  to  the  position  and  responsibilities  of  the 
trust.  As  a  result,  a  resolution  was  passed  by 
the  trustees  to  the  effect  that,  subject  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  outlay  imdertaken  to  be  defrayed  to 
the  London  County  Council,  the  enclosed  garden 
of  Red  Lion  Square,  together  with  the  fence  and 
soil  and  freehold,  and  all  other  interests,  be  con- 
veyed by  way  of  gift  to  and  vested  in  the  London 
County  Council,  to  the  end  that  the  same  might 
be  preserved  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  public,  in 
pursuance  of  the  Open  Spaces  Act,  1877  to  1800. 
At  the  same  time  the  trustees  submitted  that  the 
disbursements  incurred  in  complying  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Open  Spaces  Act  of  1881, 
not  exceeding  £12  12s.,  should  be  also  defrayed 
by  the  Council,  they  having  assumed  possession 
of  the  garden  under  arrangement  with  the  Earl 
of  Meath,  to  which  the  trustees  were  not  parties. 
At  the  owners'  meeting  there  was  somedi.scussion, 
and  an  addendum  to  the  effect  that  the  meeting 
hoped  the  County  Council  would  be  able  to 
guarantee  a  more  complete  police  surveillance  in 
the  Square. 

The  weather  in  West  Herts.— During  the 

past  fortnight  all  the  days  have  been  warm  for 
the  time  of  year,  and  on  only  two  nights  were 
the  lowest  readings  below  the  average.  On  the 
coldest  of  these  two  nights  the  exposed  ther- 
mometer .showed  14°  of  frost.  It  is  interesting,  as 
the  weather  continues  so  mild,  to  compare  the 
temperature  of  the  ground  now  with  that  at  the 
same  dates  last  year — also  a  very  warm  spring. 
At  the  present  time  the  readings  at  1  foot  and  2 
feet  deep  are  respectively  2°  and  1°  colder  than  at 
the  same  period  in  1893.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  month  about  half  an  inch  of  rain  has  fallen. 
On  the  other  hanil,  during  the  five  days  ending 
Tuesday,  the  sun  slioiie  on  an  average  for  .se/en 
hours  a  day.  The  winter  of  lS!t:i-4  proved,  on 
the  whole,  singularly  warm  and  windy.  Rain  fell 
at  freijuent  intervals,  hut  the  total  quantity  was 
about  lialf  an  inr'h  less  than  the  average  for 
the  8ea.son.  The  atmosphere  remained,  as  in  the 
two  previous  winters,  dry  for  the  time  of  year, 
and  there  was  an  unusual  number  of  bright, 
sunny  days.  An  Early  Rivers  Peach  growing  on 
a  80  uth  wall  came  first  into  blossom  in  my  garden 


on  the  4th  inst.  This  is  a  month  earlier  than  its 
average  date  of  first  flowering  in  the  previous 
eight  years  and  nine  days  earlier  than  in  1893. 
— E.  M.,  Btrkhamsted. 


HOME-GROWN  GARDEN  FOOD. 
In  the  country  house  column  of  the  Field  re- 
cently "  W.  F.  B."  wrote:  "Many  people  take 
great  interest  in  their  kitchen  gardens,  though 
they  know  that  they  can  buy  their  vegetables 
cheaper  than  they  grow  them,"  which  makes  us 
allude  to  a  subject  of  more  than  passing  interest 
to  all  who  have  gardens.  It  may  be  that  people 
can  buy  their  vegetables  cheaper  than  they  can 
grow  them  ;  that  all  depends  on  the  way  they 
grow  them.  It  is  not  true  in  all  cases,  and  it  need 
not  be  so  in  any.  There  are  few  things  more 
profitable  than  a  well-managed  kitchen  garden, 
and,  where  the  soil  is  good  and  the  land  not  dear, 
the  work  ought  to  be  as  economically  done  as  it  is 
by  a  market  gardener,  who  sometimes  pays  a  rent 
of  £10  an  acre  for  his  land.  But  even  if  absolutely 
true,  green  vegetables  would  be  very  dearly 
bought  in  the  absence  of  quality  and  other  things. 
Any  price  we  may  give  in  the  market  for  vege- 
tables which  are  not  good  is  too  high.  Take,  for 
example,  Peas — the  vegetable  for  which  England 
is  perhaps  the  country  in  the  world  best  fitted  ; 
no  vegetable  anjTvhere  is  more  delicate  than  the 
best  kinds  of  English  Peu.j  gathered  at  the  right 
moment.  We  have  often  kried  in  the  very  best 
shops  in  London  to  get  them,  and  it  is  not 
possible  to  do  so,  because  market  growers  let 
their  Peas  get  too  large  before  they  come  to 
market ;  and  no  one  knows  the  best  of  English 
Peas  who  knows  them  through  the  market, 
restaurant,  or  hotel.  Doubtless  many  with  gar- 
dens make  the  mistake  of  not  gathering  their 
Peas  .at  the  right  moment,  but  tliat  is  another 
matter.  A  well-managed  English  garden,  with 
the  soil  deep,  should  grow  Peas  of  good  flavour  for 
five  months  in  any  year — a  very  important  thing 
indeed.  Not  less  important  is  the  kidney  Bean, 
which  has  gone  through  a  process  of  evolution  in 
our  market  gardens  until  we  see  it  now  nearly  as 
large  as  a  dinner-knife  blade,  generally  tasteless, 
and  frequently  scaly  and  stringy,  from  this  desire 
to  let  things  bulk  up  and  look  big.  Our  experi- 
ence in  the  best  London  shops  is  that  nobody  can  get 
Beans  of  the  right  quality  or  flavour  who  does  not 
grow  them  himself.  Look  at  a  London  Cauliflower, 
even  treated  by  the  best  cook — what  an  odious 
thing  it  is. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  (juality,  there  is  the 
freshness  of  the  home  supply,  which  is  also  worth 
paying  for.  Excellent  specimens  of  market  vege- 
tables are  often  devoid  of  flavour,  owing  to  being 
kept  too  long,  as  is  the  case  with  Asparagus,  of 
which  the  finest  samples  are  often  too  long  cut  ; 
those  who  have  the  things  in  their  gardens  need 
not  cut  imtil  within  an  hour  of  the  time  they  are 
to  be  eaten — a  very  good  plan.  If  this  be  true  of 
things  like  Asparagus,  wliich  are  succulent,  it  is 
much  more  so  of  all  delicate  green  vegetables, 
like  Spinach  and  the  whole  family  of  herbs,  which 
when  given  fresh  are  such  an  .aid  to  the  good 
cook.  A  consideration  which  ought  not  to  be 
left  out  is  the  greater  wholesomeness  of  fresh  gar- 
den food.  Many  of  the  market  vegetables  lose 
their  vitality,  to  some  extent,  before  they  are 
cooked.  As  regards  the  cost  of  the  kitclien  garden, 
it  is  often  much  greater  tlian  need  be,  owing  to 
the  number  of  walks  and  the  fine  gardening  that 
goes  on.  The  presence  of  fruit  and  other  trees, 
too,  and  of  small  fruits,  very  often  prevents  reallj' 
good  kitchen  gardening.  It  is  mucli  better  to 
))ut  .all  the  fruit  trees  in  a  place  by  themselves, 
and  let  tlie  vegetables  have  the  full  benefit  of  the 
deep  soil,  and  also  of  full  exposure  to  the  sun. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next 
meeting  will  take  place  on  Tuesday  March  13,  in 
the  Di'ill  Hall,  James  Street,  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster,  almost  opposite  the  Army  and  Navy 
Stores.  Besides  the  usual  display  of  new  and 
rare  plants,  special  prizes  are  offered  for  Daffodils. 


At  3  p.m.  a  lecture  on  "  The  Deciduous  Trees  and 
Shrubs  of  Japan  "  will  be  delivered  by  Mr.  Jamea 
H.  Veitch,  who  has  recently  returned  from  a 
tour  in  the  East. 

Mushrooms  diseased  (F.  F.  P.).— The  Mush- 
room sent  is  badly  attacked  by  a  parasitic  mould 
named  Mycogone  alba.  The  parasite  grows  on 
the  gills,  and  more  or  less  covers  them  with  its 
white  clotted  substance.  No  doubt  such  diseased 
Mushrooms  are  unfit  for  food  and  dangerous, 
though  often  exposed  for  sale  in  markets. — 
W.  0.  S. 


EAINFALL    IN    1893. 
Inveeie  Gaudexs,   Inverness-shire. 


For  year 
1893. 

Mean  temperatures. 

1-2 
-a  "   S  'P'i 

Max. 

Mm. 

Wet 

bulb 

Dry 

bulb. 

BB'i 
2- 

m 

s 

January    . . 
February  . . 

March   

April 

May    

J  uue 

July  

August 

September. 
October    . . 
November  . 
December  . 

40-25 
46-I5 
50-24 
56-28 
60-07 
64-26 
66-20 
67-20 
69-24 
51-08 
43-20 
46-07 

33-00 
34-13 
37-14 
39-22 
47  04 
48-28 
50-06 
61-21 
44  10 
40-28 
32-06 
37-10 

32-08 
40  10 
44-23 
50-10 
53-20 
68  23 
58  20 
60-29 
6217 
47-18 
39-59 
41-25 

40-(2 
45-00 
60-10 
56-21 
60  07 
64  22 
64  03 
64-22 
66-27 
50  01 
42-07 
46-04 

6  70 
7-70 
4-46 
2-23 
3-10 
1-72 
5-79 

7  30 
11-62 
12-14 

9-30 
13-81 

•90 

1-45 

-65 

-65 

•27 

-50 

1-12 

170 

1-90 

1  93 

2 -36 

115 

12 
11 
12 
19 
13 
15 
11 

7 

5 

3 

13 

none 

Total  1  ainfall  for  year      S5-77 

— J.   HUGGINS. 

I  enclose  the  rainf.all  at  Belvedere  House. 

The  season  in  Ireland  was  an  unusually  fine  one,  an 
amount  of  heat  registered  which  was  much  above 
the  average  ;  although  it  was  a  dry  season,  at 
least  in  ray  neighbourhood,  there  was  sufficient 
rain  to  give  a  good  hay  crop  and  to  keep  vegeta- 
tion in  excellent  health.  The  liarvest  was  in  con- 
sequence a  singularly  good  one,  and  the  only 
excuse  Irisli  tenants  could  imagine  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  rent  was  that  the  harvest  was  not  so  good 
in  England.  Apples  were  extremely  numerous, 
and  indeed  equally  so  most  fruits.  Roses  perhaps 
had  a  little  too  much  sun,  and  I  observed  that  in 
most  cases  flowers  were  short-lived  ;  altogether 
the  hot  summer  has  in  Ireland  rendered  the 
ground  much  healthier,  and  been  of  extreme  bene- 
fit in  ripening  «  ell  the  wood  of  trees. 

Belvedere  House,  Mullingab. 


Number 

of  days  on 

Month. 

Total  deptli. 

Greatest  fall  in 

■which  -01 

24  hours. 

or  more  fell 

Inches. 

Depth. 

Date 

Jan. 

2-25 

•35 

13 

16 

Feb. 

3-34 

•63 

1 

10 

March 

•61 

•16 

2 

!l 

April 

110 

•35 

16 

7 

May 

2-15 

•70 

20 

10 

June 

2-15 

•40 

26 

11 

July 

2-3n 

•61 

18 

16 

Au^. 

4-68 

1-(I6 

2 

11 

Sept. 

l-f4 

•33 

(> 

13 

Oct. 

211 

•50 

13 

15 

Nov. 

1-23 

•45 

16 

12 

Dec. 

311 
26o7 

•yo 

12 

15 

154 

— Brinsley  Maklay. 

Names  of  plants. — T.  ./mics-.— 1,  Pnlypodium 
Suberinnum  ;  2,  Pcilypniliuni  repunjulum  ;  3,  Eliiplio- 
glossuni    undulatuni :    4,   Aniphidesniium    vnstnitum. 

H.  Evans. — 1,  Haamautlnis  incaniatu.s;  2,  llanuan- 

thusdisformis. T.  Ri-nyard. — 1,  Amnryllis  pnrdina  ; 

tin-  others  arc  nil  soodling  hybrids  wliii-li   wc  cannot 

name. //.  .Tii)inslone. — 1,  CaUistcmou  epociosus  ;  2, 

Aphelandra  Koezli  ;  3,  Anthuriuni  oniatuin. lleiiry 

Jarob.f.— Calectasia    cjanca.     1    do   ri.t   know    if   the 

plant  is   in   cultivation. J.  D.    11'.— 1,  send  agiun 

when  in  tlowpr ;  2,  I'lilypodium  spocies,  send  frond 
wlien  fertile  ;  3,  nn  Drc-hid  which  I  should  much  like 
tn  see  again  with  doseriiition  of  gmwlh  ;  4,  Calliphuren 

sp. J.  T.  C.  G.—\,  Udcntoglossum  pulchellum  ;  2, 

Templetonia  glauca. 
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"  This  1b  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  It  rather ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature."— S/ia^-^peare. 


Orchids. 


ARPOPHYLLUMS. 

These  are  mostly  natives  of  New  Grenada  and 
Mexico.  One  is  an  alpine  plant,  growing  on 
tlie  Mexican  Alder  in  a  position  wliere  the 
growth  ceases  at  10,000  feet  altitude.  Tlie 
genus  Arpophylluui  comprises  three  species 
only  in  cultivation,  altliough  four  or  five  others 
are  known.  All  are  of  elegant  habit,  jiroducing 
long  narrow  leaves,  which  are  tliick  and  fleshy 
in  texture,  deep  green  in  colour,  and  from  12 
inches  to  2  feet  long.  The  plants  may  be 
grown  with  the  Slexican  Lielias,  as  they  enjoy 
a  large  amount  of  suuliglit,  requiring  no  shade 
saving  during  the  very  liottest  part  of  the  day. 
They  make  thick,  fleshy  roots  ;  consequently 
they  require  larger  jjots  tlian  many  Oixhids. 
They  also  like  a  good  supply  of  water  during 
the  growing  season.  After  the  growtli  is  finished 
the  plants  may  be  removed  to  the  Odonto- 
glossum  house,  giving  just  sufticient  water  to 
keep  tlie  bulbs  plump.  Treated  in  this  manner 
I  have  found  the  species  very  free  blooming. 
Tlie  pots  for  these  plants  should  be  exception- 
ally well  drained,  and  the  soil  best  suited  to 
them  is  a  good  brown  peat  fibre,  which  sliould 
be  elevated  some  inches  above  the  pot's  rim 
in  order  that  the  creeping  rliizomes  may  ex- 
tend to  the  surface.  The  following  are  at  pre- 
sent in  cultivation  :  — 

A.  GKJ.iNTECM  is  an  evergreen  plant  of  a  grace- 
ful habit,  making  stems  like  jiseudo-bulbs,  each 
about  a  foot  in  lengtli.  The  leaf  is  about  2  feet 
in  length,  the  upper  part  light  green,  mottled 
with  a  darker  shade.  The  flower-spike,  about  a 
foot  in  height,  bears  a  dense,  cylindrical,  many- 
flowered  raceme.  The  flowers  are  small,  shell- 
like,  the  sepals  and  petals  of  a  pale  rose  colour,  lip 
rich  deep  purplish-rose.  This  plant  was  grown 
in  the  Chiswick  Gardens  as  far  back  as  1839  ;  it 
blooms  in  April  and  Hay. 

A.  si'iCATr.M  is  apparently  the  plant  on  which 
the  genus  was  founded.  It  has  been  found  in 
many  parts  of  Mexico  by  various  collectors.  The 
plants  from  diiTerent  parts  differ  greatly.  A.  spica- 
tum  has  a  thick  creeping  rhizome  and  makes  stout 
roots,  the  leaves  being  each  about  a  foot  long, 
and  the  flower-spike  about  6  inches.  The  blooms, 
of  a  uniform  rosy-purple,  are  jiroduced  in  the 
months  of  April  or  May,  and  continue  in  beauty 
about  three  weeks. 

A.  c.iRDiXALE. — This  is  a  strong,  bold -growing 
j)Iant,  attaining  a  height  of  about  3  feet,  with 
shining  dark  green  leaves.  The  flower-spike, 
about  a  foot  high,  bears  many  flowers  ;  sepals  and 
petals  light  rose,  the  lip  a  deep  ro.sy-crimson.  It 
is  the  most  beautiful  kind  of  the  three,  and  blooms 
in  the  summer  months. 

W.M.  Hrciii  GowER. 


Dendrobium  Wardianum  (Broome's  va- 
riety).—From  Mr.  Broome,  of  Llandudno,  comes 
a  very  finely  coloured  flower  of  this,  which  leads 
me  to  think  it  is  from  Assam,  which  is  the  true 
type.  This  flower  is  the  exact  counterjjart  of  the 
one  fiijured  by  Warner  in  his  "  Select  Orchida- 
ceous Plants,"  t.  19,  but  is  richer  in  colour.  The 
sepals  are  rosy-magenta  heavily  tipped  with  crim- 
son-magenta, and  on  the  back  they  are  of  a  deep 
rosy-magenta  ;  petals  much  broader  than  the 
sepals,  white  on  both  sides,  heavily  tipped  with 
magenta-crimson.  The  lip  is  prettily  shaped  with 
a  recurved  tip,  where  it  is  marked  as  in  the  petals, 


behind  which  is  a  zone  of  white,  the  remaining 
jiortion  being  of  a  rich  orange-yellow  stained  at 
the  base  with  two  large  e^-e-like  dark  maroon 
spots.  It  is  the  finest  variety  of  this  plant  I  ha\e 
yet  seen.  — W.  H.  G. 

Dendrobium  Phalsenopsis  Sch.rcederia- 
num. — A  very  fine  form  of  this  plant  comes  from 
Mr.  William's,  gardener  to  General  Gillespie, 
Trewyn  House,  Abergavenny.  The  sepals  are 
white  in  front  streaked  with  rose  behind,  the 
petals  much  broader,  bright  purplish  mauve,  with 
darker  veins  running  through  them  ;  lip  large,  the 
side  lobes  and  throat  deep  maroon-purple,  the 
front  lobe  clear  light  purple  with  numerous 
richer  and  darker  coloured  veins.  This  \-ariety, 
which  I  recently  saw  in  anotlier  collection,  is 
worthy  of  every  attention. — W. 

Dendrobium  nobile. — From  Mr.  Williams 
also  comes  a  very  fine  form  of  this  species  ;  the 
sepals  and  petals  long  and  broad,  white,  lieavily 
tipped  with  rosy  crimson ;  lip  large  and  full, 
white,  heavily  blotched  at  the  base  with  deep 
blackish  maroon,  in  front  of  which  is  a  broad  zone 
of  white.  The  reflexed  lip  is  tipped  with  rosy 
crimson  :  it  is  a  well-marked  and  fine  form. — W. 

Cattleya  Trianse. — Mr.  Williams  also  sends  a 
very  pretty  form  of  this  variable  plant,  liglitly 
shaded  witli  lilac-raauve  in  tlie  sepals  and  petals. 
The  lip,  which  is  prettily  frilled  round  the  mar- 
gin, has  tlie  front  part  of  a  deeper  lilac  stained 
behind  with  orange-yellow. — W.  H.  G. 

Cattleya  Trianee  varieties. — One  of  the 
finest  collections  of  Cattleyas  is  that  at  The  Dell, 
Eghani,  and  a  few  days  ago  many  varieties  were 
in  bloom,  amongst  them  the  following  :  Osmani  is 
a  lovely  flower,  rich  rose-purple  in  colour,  with 
quite  a  crimson  shade  in  the  centre  of  the  lip. 
The  alba  type  was  represented  by  a  very  good 
form,  the  flowers  large  and  of  the  purest  white, 
except  the  yellow  suffusion  on  the  lip.  Leeana  is 
a  superb  variety,  the  flowers  measuring  quite  SJ 
inches  across,  rich  in  colour,  especially  the  lip, 
which  is  of  an  intense  crimson-purple  shade.  Vir- 
ginalis  is  pure  white,  j'ellow  within  the  throat  and 
delicately  scented.  'The  Countess  is  one  of  the 
best  of  all  the  forms  of  this  species  and  very  rich 
in  colour,  large  and  distinct.  In  bloom  also  was 
the  hybrid  C.  Baroness  Schra-der,  a  cross  between 
C.  Trian;e  and  Lielia  Jongheana.  It  combines  the 
characters  of  both  parents,  the  sejjals  and  petals 
broad,  rose-purple  in  colour,  and  the  fringed  lip 
yellow  at  the  throat. 

Restrepia  antennifera.  —A  large  specimen 
of  tills  was  recently  in  full  bloom  in  The  Dell 
collection.  R.  antennifera  is  perhaps  the  most 
striking.  The  leaves  are  abundant,  ovate  in 
shape  and  deep  green,  sometimes  suffused  with  a 
purplisli  colour  on  the  under  surface,  whilst  the 
flowers  are  produced  in  profusion,  the  sepals  of 
great  length  and  richly  coloured,  thickly  dotted 
with  purplish  crimson  on  a  deep  yellow  ground. 
This  species  was  introduced  from  Venezuela  in 
1SU9  and  is  synonymous  with  R.  maculata.  It 
is  vei-\-  free,  vigorous  and  not  difticult  to  grow. 

Odontoglossum  eugenes  (G.  Edmoiuh)  — 
This  natural  hybrid  was  imported  some  years  ago 
by  the  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son,  of  Chelsea,  and 
flowered  for  the  first  time  in  this  country  at 
Trentham,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Suther- 
land. It  is  a  large  flower,  measuring  about  5 
inches  across,  the  sepals  and  petals  golden  yellow 
at  the  tips,  passing  downwards  to  a  pure  white, 
heavily  blotched  and  spotted  with  rich  dark 
chestnut  ;  lip  also  white,  with  heavy  blotches  and 
spots  of  cliestnut.  It  is  rather  a  strange  time  for 
it  to  be  blooming,  but  I  suppose  it  is  a  newly  im- 
ported plant.— W.  H.  (i. 

Oncidium  'Weltom. — This  interesting  species 
is  in  bloom  in  Tlie  Dell  collection.  It  is  usually 
called  Miltonia  Warscewiczi  in  collections,  and  is 
also  synonymous  with  Odontoglossum  Weltoni 
and  Oncidium  fuscatum.  The  plants  are  gro\\n 
in  small  pans  near  the  glass,  and  several  of  them 
are  now  flowering  freely.  It  is  seldom  one  sees 
this  pleasing  species  so  well  grown.  It  was  intro- 
duced from  Peru  in  1869,  and  is  of  erect  growth, 
the  pseudo-bulbs  large,  and  the  leaves  deep  green. 


The  flowers  vary  in  colour  in  di9"erent  specimens, 
sepals  and  petals  usually  yellowish  and  tipped 
with  brown  ;  the  lip  flat,  large  and  \iolet,  the  front 
white,  with  a  few  blotclies  of  yellowish  brown. 

Arachnanthe  Cathcarti. — One  of  the  most 
interesting  Orchids  in  bloom  in  The  Dell  collec- 
tion is  this  Arachnanthe  or  Vanda,  which  is  bear- 
ing ten  flowers.  The  plant,  growing  on  a  stem 
of  the  Silver  Birch,  is  in  vigorous  health. 
Arachnanthe  Cathcarti  is  its  proper  name,  but  it 
was  formerly  classed  with  the  Vandas  by  Dr. 
Lindley  ;  the  plant,  however,  had  been  pre^•iously 
named"  Arachnanthe  by  Blume,  the  name  now 
adopted.  The  plant  grows  several  feet  in  length, 
the  leaves  leathery,  deep  green  and  abundant. 
The  waxy  flowers  are  very  distinct  in  colour,  the 
sepals  and  petals  being  of  a  silvery  white  on 
the  outer  surface,  the  inner  face  delicate  yellow, 
with  rich  reddish  brown  transverse  lines.  The  lip 
is  yellow,  the  side  lobes  streaked  with  red,  and 
the  centre  of  the  middle  lobe  waxy  white,  with  a 
buft-coloured  border  or  margin.  A.  Cathcarti  is 
a  native  of  the  Eastern  Himalayas,  and  is  found 
in  damp,  hot  valleys  and  shady  spots.  We  owe 
its  first  discovery  to  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  this 
being  in  IS-iS,  although  it  is  said  that  Griffith  first 
found  it,  and  forwarded  flowers  preserved  in  spirits 
to  Dr.  Lindley.  It  bloomed  for  the  first  time  in 
England  in  1870  in  the  Chelsea  nursery  of  Messrs 
Veitch. 

ODONTOGLOSSUMS  AT  THE  DELL. 

The  Odontoglossums  in  the  collection  of  Baron 
Schrieder  are  now  particularly  worthy  of  mention, 
many  lovely  species  and  varieties  being  either  in 
bloom  or  pushing  up  strong  racemes.  When  at 
Eghani  recently  we  made  note  of  the  more  inte- 
resting kinds. 

O.  Andersonianum  was  delightful,  as  much  for 
its  pleasing  colour  as  its  sweet  fragrance.  This 
varies,  one  specimen  bearing  a  splendid  spike, 
five-branched  and  carrying  nearly  sixty  flowers, 
each  of  neat  shape,  even  and  of  a  delicate  prim- 
rose colour,  freely  spotted  with  rich  chestnut- 
crimson.  It  is  one  of  the  most  charmingly  spotted 
forms  we  have  seen.  A  beautiful  form  of  O. 
gloriosum  was  in  flower,  the  ground  colour  of  the 
sepals  and  petals  ])rimrose,  with  light  brownish 
marks,  and  in  one  liouse  was  a  sturdy  spike  of  O. 
Ruckerianum.  This,  when  represented  by  such  a 
form  as  at  The  Dell,  is  superb,  the  flowers  in  the 
present  instance  of  bold  shape,  the  sepals  and 
petals  broad,  flushed  with  rose-purple  and  witli  a 
margin  of  yellow,  the  creamy  ^^•hite  lip,  like  the 
segments,  spotted  with  rich  crimson -brown.  The 
chief  species  is  O.  crispum,  of  wliich  there  are 
many  plants  and  superb  varieties.  This  collec- 
tion "is  especially  rich  in  the  forms  of  this  fine 
Odontoglossum,  some  remarkable  for  size  of 
flowers,  others  tor  shape  and  exciuisite  colour.  In 
one  house  a  sujierb  form  was  in  bloom,  theflo\yers 
of  enormous  width,  tlie  largest,  we  should  think, 
of  all  the  varieties  of  tliis  variable  species.  An- 
other form  had  very  distinctly  coloured  flowers, 
the  sepals  white,  with  blotches  of  brown,  but  the 
petals  without  colour.  Everyone  who  knows  much 
of  Orchids  has  lieard  of  O.  c.  Sanderianuni,  one 
of  the  finest  of  all  varieties.  The  flowers  are  con- 
spicuous for  fulness,  the  sejials  and  jietals  fairly 
even  as  regards  width,  composing  a  roundish 
bloom,  each  segment  enriched  on  the  pure  white 
ground  with  a  large  blotch  of  what  is  best  de- 
scribed as  chestnut-brown  colour,  the  lip  spotted 
light  brown.  This  is  necessarily  a  brief  descrip- 
tion, but  it  conveys  an  iilea  of  the  beauty  of  this 
form.  0.  c.  Sehnrdenanum,  O.  c.  guttatum,  a 
neat  little  flower,  closely  packed  on  the  raceme, 
the  sepals  and  petals  wl'iite,  with  spots  or  blotches 
of  chestnut,  and  0.  c.  leopardinum  are  all  rare 
gems.  The  last  is  quite  unitpie  amongst  the  va- 
rieties of  this  species  and  of  great  beauty.  Tlie 
flower  is  not  very  large,  about  the  size  of  that  of 
an  average  type— smaller,  if  anything,  the  sepals 
almost  entirely  covered  with  rich  brown  on  the 
greenish  ground,  and  the  petals  less  densely 
marked  on  pure  white.  O.  c.  apiatum  when 
sold  some  eight  years  ago  created  no  small  stir 
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It  is  without  doubt  king  of  the  crispum  fjroup, 
and  at  the  time  of  our  visit  a  sturdy  spilie  of 
thirteen  flowers  was  just  bursting  into  bloom.  It 
arrests  attention  even  in  bud,  the  su]jerb  colour- 
ing showing  clearly  through  to  the  outer  surface. 
The  flower  is  of  very  fine  shape,  the  sepals  and 
petals  broad,  each  with  a  large  intense  crimson 
blotch — at  least  a  shade  of  this  colour — on  a  pure 
white  ground,  the  lip  enriched  %^ith  brown,  and 
yellow  at  the  base.  O.  c.  xanthotes  is  also  very 
distinct,  the  finely-shaped  flowers  spotted  here 
and  there  on  a  pure  white  ground  with  canary 
yellow. 

One  of  the  most  charming  of  the  Odontoglos- 
sums  at  present  in  bloom  is  O.  Pescatorei  Schrte- 
derianura.  The  spike  bears  nine  flowers,  each  of 
almost  round  shape,  the  sepals  and  petals  of  about 
equal  length  and  breadth,  the  lower  portion 
spotted  with  a  mauve-purple  shade  on  a  snow- 
white  ground.  Its  delicacy  of  colouring  is  unique. 
O.  Rossi  and  its  forms  (majus  in  particular)  are  in 
evidence.  This  species,  as  is  well  known,  varies 
considerably,  there  being  several  named  forms. 
In  one  instance  the  flowers  were  of  great  width, 
the  segments  broad  and  richly  coloured,  cjuite  a 
lavender  tint  taking  the  place  of  pure  white.  The 
little  panfuls  of  plants  being  up  near  the  glass 
present  a  pretty  picture,  and  few  Orchids  are  more 
serviceable  for  cutting.  The  flowers  not  only- 
last  long,  but  are  briglit  and  of  useful  size. 
O.  R.  Humeaniim  is  one  of  the  best  forms,  this 
being  a  supposed  hybrid  between  0.  Rossi  and 
O.  maculatum  or  0.  cordatum.  The  markings 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  former,  and  one  gets 
the  yellow  colouring  of  the  latter  species.  When 
seen  as  at  The  Dell,  0.  hystrix,  or  rather  O.  luteo- 
purpureum  (var. ),  as  it  is  really  only  a  form  of  this 
well-known  Orchid,  is  superb.  A  noble  variety 
bears  a  strong  spike  of  fifteen  flowers,  each  of 
large  size  and  rich  colour,  the  sejials  entirely 
covered  with  chestnut-ljrown,  except  the  yellow 
tips,  the  petals  lined  with  deep  yellow,  whilst  the 
lip  is  fringed  and  blotched  with  light  brown  on  a 
primrose  base. 

A  feature  of  much  interest  is  0.  Edwardi.  The 
specimens  at  The  Dell  are  amongst  the  finest  in 
the  country,  and  just  before  our  visit  a  spike  of 
flowers  10  feet  long  had  been  cut,  whilst  others 
many  feet  in  length  were  in  full  beauty,  bearing  a 
wealth  of  deep  purjjle  flowers  set  oft'  by  the  yellow 
crested  lij),  ant!  as  richly  scented  as  the  Violet. 
"  B.'s"  note  on  the  species  in  The  Garden,  March 
.3,  1894,  p.  ISO,  is  interesting.  Besides  the  Odonto- 
glossums  mentioned,  such  kinds  as  O.  Coradinei, 
O.  triumphans,  of  which  there  are  very  fine  varie- 
ties, 0.  Halli,  and  many  others  were  jjushing  up 
their  spikes  freely.  Very  pretty  in  little  pans 
near  the  glass  was  O.  Cervantesi. 


Dendrobium  Farmeri.— This  is  a  very  beau- 
tiful species,  and  in  bloom  recently  in  The  Dell 
collection,  one  s|:iecimen  bearing  about  eighteen 
of  the  slender  and  graceful  racemes.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  1S47  from  India,  and  is  similar  to  D. 
densiflorum  as  regards  the  aspect  of  the  racemes, 
being  long  .and  pendent,  but  the  flowers  are  not 
so  close  together  and  individually  of  refined 
colour.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  touched  with 
a  rosy  shade,  the  lip  rich  yellow,  rose  at  the  apex, 
and  in  the  variety  aureum  the  flowers  are  con- 
spicuous for  their  ricli  golden  colour. 

Soathog'lottis  aurea  is  the  most  interesting 
Orchid  in  Mooni  in  the  Kew  collection.  The 
genus  comprises  about  ten  species  and  has  a  con- 
siderable range  of  distribution,  the  s])ecies  under 
notice  havinir  been  introduced  from  the  Malaccas 
in  1849.  The  leaves  are  not  abundant,  but 
narrow  and  rich  green  in  coloui-,  the  flowers  borne 
on  a  rather  tall  scape  and  <|uite  at  the  ajiex. 
They  are  very  rich  in  colour,  the  sepals  and  petals 
of  about  ecpial  width  and  of  ,a  peculiarly  soft 
yellow  colour,  the  lip  having  a  brown  suDiision  on 
the  upfier  lubes. 

Cattleya  labiata  Trianae.— Of  all  C'attleyas 
this  is,  1  think,  the  mos,  valuable.  The  range  of 
colour  to  be  seen  amongst  a  <iood  im])ortaiion  is 
astoni-shing.     I  have  at  the  present  time  l.">u  o))cn 


and  opening  flowers,  and  although  the  plants  were 
purchased  six  years  since,  I  suspect  the  importa- 
tion must  h.ave  been  an  especially  good  one,  some 
of  the  flowers  almost,  if  not  quite,  answering  to 
[jublished  descriptions  of  the  best  varieties.  This 
is  what  makes  the  purchasing  of  unflowered 
plants  from  an  importation  so  interesting,  as  few 
people  care  to  or  have  the  opjiortunity  rather  to 
buy  the  best  forms.  Another  merit  of  this 
Cattlej'a  is  that  it  is  a  free-grower,  the  plants 
keeping  in  good  health  and  increasing  in  size 
■annually.  Unlike  many  other  Orchids,  Cattlej-as 
are  not  likely  to  remain  \ery  long  in  a  satisfactory 
state  if  grown  in  an  ordinary  plant  stove,  the  best 
results  being  obtainable  over  a  series  of  jears, 
when  the  plants  can  be  located  in  a  structure 
where  their  requirements  can  have  special  atten- 
tion. Cattleya  labiata  Trian:e  is  no  exception  to 
the  above  rule,  a  free  exposure  to  light,  a  fair 
amount  of  sunshine,  and  a  circulation  of  fresh 
air  being  necessary  to  secure  the  best  results. 
Such  conditions  of  course  are  obtainable  in  a 
well-managed  Cattleya  house,  as  here  the  atmo- 
spheric conditions  are  such  as  will  meet  the 
requirements  necessary  for  free  growth.  Being 
a  free  rooter  the  plants  must  not  be  cramped, 
not  that  they  must  be  over-potted,  but  there 
should  always  be  room  for  the  leads  to  be  ac- 
commodated within  the  pot.  The  best  potting 
material  is  good  jjeat  fibre,  with  pieces  of  crocks 
and  charcoal  and  a  little  Sphagnum.  This  must 
be  pressed  very  firml3'  about  the  old  ball,  espe- 
cially close  up  to  the  base  of  the  pseudo-bulbs. 
Loose  potting  will  socn  lead  to  disastrous  results, 
and  probably  is  the  cause  of  the  decline  of  many 
Cattleyas.  The  roots  like  something  tliat  tliey 
can  take  a  firm  grip  of.  A  loose  compost  holds 
moisture  too  much,  and  this  is  what  this  genus 
dislikes  very  much. — A.  Y. 

Ccelogyne  cristata  at  The  Dell.— The  va- 
rieties of  C.  cristata  are  now  very  beautiful,  as 
the  v.arious  kinds,  with  the  exception  of  the  later- 
blooming  C.  c.  alba  or  C.  c.  hololeuca,  are  in  full 
bloom.  One  mass  of  C.  c.  Chatsworth  variety  is 
fully  6  feet  in  width  from  corner  to  corner,  in 
superb  health  and  covered  with  the  lovely  racemes 
of  white  flowers.  C.  c."  maxima  is  also  in  beauty, 
this  having  more  irregularly  shaped  and  massive 
flowers  than  the  last-mentioned.  There  is,  how- 
evei',  little  to  distinguish  the  various  forms  of  this 
species  from  each  other,  where  no  real  distinction 
in  colour  exists,  as  in  Lemoniana,  in  which  the 
lip  is  enriched  with  lemon  colour  instead  of 
orange  or  deep  yellow.  The  specimens  of  the  pure 
white  variety  are  remarkably  fine  and  promise  a 
rich  display  of  flowers. 

Calanthe  Baron  Sohrceder. — This  Calanthe, 
awarded  a  first-class  certificate  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Societj',  February  13, 
is  one  of  the  most  notable  acquisitions  to  the 
list  of  hybrid  Orchids.  It  was  raised  between 
C.  Regnieri  and  C.  vestita  oculata  gigantea, 
and  is  a  companion  to  C.  gigas,  whicli,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  shown  in  1893.  The 
present  hybrid  opened  its  first  flower  about 
seven  weeks  ago,  and  was,  when  we  s.aw  it,  in 
full  beauty,  promising  to  continue  much  longer, 
giving  rich  colour  to  the  Orchid  house.  The 
scape  is  very  robust  and  bears  numerous  flowers, 
each  of  large  size  and  remarkable  tor  their  intense 
depth  of  colour,  the  sepals  and  petals  stained 
with  roseqiurple,  the  bold  lip  deep  velvety  purjile- 
crimson,  sliading  to  a  still  more  intense  colour  at 
the  l>ase. 

Phaius  tuberculosus.—This  interesting  s])c- 
eies  of  Phaius  is  blooming  well  in  The  Dell  collec- 
tion. It  is  one  of  tlie  most  rrniarkablo  Orchids 
intioduced  of  recent  years,  having  been  obtained 
by  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.,  of  St.  Alljans,  from 
Madagascar  in  1880.  It  flowered  for  the  first 
time  in  England  in  the  following  year  with  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence.  Although  (■oniparativ(jly  a  re- 
cent introduction,  P.  tuberculosus  has  been  long 
known  to  botanists,  and  was  described  by  Dr. 
Lindley  as  Bletia  tuberculosa.  The  plants  suc- 
ceed best  on  rafts  near  the  glass  and  shaded,  with 
plenty  of  live  Sphagnum   i\ioss  about  the  roots. 


Warmth  and  moisture  are  essential  to  success. 
The  flowers,  borne  on  erect  spikes,  are  indivi- 
dually a  study  of  distinctive  colouring,  the  seg- 
ments pure  white,  the  bold  lip  of  a  funnel-like 
shape,  the  lateral  lobes  of  a  yellowish  tone, 
blotched  with  rich  brown.  A  very  noteworthy 
hybrid  is  P.  Cooksoni,  got  by  crossing  P.  Wallichi 
(which  was  the  seed  parent)  with  P.  tuberculosus, 
the  pollen  parent,  the  hybrid  displaying  the  cha- 
racteristics of  both.  It  is  not  so  beautiful  as  P. 
tuberculosus,  but  is  distinct  and  interesting,  if 
somewhat  dull  in  colour. 

A  beautiful  Cypripedium  is  C.  porphyro- 
ehlamys,  a  hybrid  between  C.  bafbatum  and  C. 
hirsutissimum.  It  ranks  amongst  the  best  for 
colour  of  all  the  hybrid  L.ady's  Slippers.  The 
flowers  are  practically  without  any  of  the  green 
shading  characteristic  of  this  genus,  but  the  seg- 
ments are  suffused  with  rich  rose-purple,  leaving 
a  margin  of  white  to  the  dorsal  .sepals,  whilst  the 
lip  is  of  a  deep  purplish  shade  ;  the  petals  are 
spotted  or  blotched  with  an  almost  black  colour. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Calanthe  Regnieri. — A  very  pleasing  feature 
in  The  Dell  collection  is  a  group  of  C.  Regnieri  in 
full  bloom,  the  flowers  representing  considerable 
diversity  of  colouring,  some  of  the  varieties  being 
given  distinctive  names  in  not  a  few  other  col- 
lections. 

Cypripedium  Chamberlainianum. —  This 
species  may  be  almost  called  perpetual-flowering. 
A  plant  in  Baron  Si-luieder's  collection  has  been 
in  bloom  for  ten  months,  and  there  is  every  pros- 
pect that  it  will  complete  the  cycle.  This  is 
scarcely  desirable,  as  one  gets  tired  of  things  per- 
petually with  us. 

Lycaste  gigantea. — C.  Ellis  sends  me  a 
flower  of  this  very  fine  species.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  of  a  j-ellowish  olive-green,  and  the 
large  lip  is  of  a  deep  reddish  purple.  It  woukl 
appear  to  vary  considerably  in  its  time  of  flower- 
ing. It  likes  cool  treatment,  but  not  so  low  a  . 
temjierature  as  the  Odontoglossums. — W. 

Cypripedium  Morganee  ilangleyense  in 
bloom  at  Egham  has  been  already  exhibited  at 
the  Drill  Hall  and  certificated.  This  is  a  hybrid 
between  C.  superbiens  and  (3.  Stonei  jjlatyta'- 
nium.  The  two  chief  distinctions  between  C.  M. 
langleyense  and  the  ty)ie  are  the  broader  petals 
and  the  lighter  colour  of  the  flowers.  It  ap|)ears 
quite  as  robust  and  free. 

"Vanda  teres  Aurora  is  a  very  beautiful 
variet}'  of  this  well-known  species.  It  has  been 
in  bloom  for  man}'  weeks  past  at  The  Dell,  the 
plants  flourishing  to  ])erfection  in  jiots  practically 
bedded  in  Moss  close  to  the  glass.  The  sepals  aro 
white  and  the  petals  tinted  ■v\ith  rose,  the  lobes 
of  the  lip  rose-coloured,  dotted  with  purple,  the 
column  delicate  purplish  rose. 

Cypripedium  WiUiamsianum  [G.  Exall). — 
This  is  a  hybrid  raised  by  Mr.  Robt.  Warner 
between  C.  villosum  and  C.  llarrisianum.  It  is 
singularly  beautiful,  partaking  of  C.  Harrisianum 
in  its  tessellated  foliage,  and  C.  villosum  in  the 
colour  of  its  flowers.  The  flowers  are  each  upwards 
of  5  inches  across,  of  a  white  and  green  hue, 
suffused  with  a  tinge  of  copper  colour. — \V.  H.  (\. 

Sophronitis  grandiflora.  —  Several  laige 
massis  of  tliis  Ori'liid  swvo  in  liloom  lately  in  Tlie 
Dell  collection,  and  consitierable  difl'erence  is  n|)- 
jiarent  in  the  colour  of  tlie  flowers,  some  of  a 
more  brilliant  shade  than  others,  one  in  particu- 
lar being  remarkably  bright.  They  differ  also  in 
size,  and  .several  of  the  more  distinct  forms  have 
received  names,  as  aurantiaca,  purpurea  and  rosea. 

Lycaste  Skinneri. — (1.  Lucas  .'icnds  me  some 
floweis  of  this  species.  He  says  the  plants  have 
bcpn  blooming  since  the  first  wei'k  in  tlie  year,  and 
he  has  cut  the  flowers,  not  that  they  are  much  I  ho 
wor.se,  but  because  the  plants  will  bo  benefited. 
He  says  that  with  the  flowers  now  coming  up  he 
will  liiive  a  good  sliow  mil,il  .-^pril  or  May.  The.se 
are  all  very  good  forms  of  this   beautiful   plant. — 

w.  H.  (;. " 
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Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


APPLES  FOE.  A  TOWN  GARDEN. 

When  I  went  to  live  at  91,  Haddington  Road, 
Dublin,  twelve  or  more  years  ago,  I  found  the 
narrow  stri;!  behind  tlie  house,  measuring  about 
100  feet  by  30  feet,  entirely  devoid  of  garden 
vegetation  of  any  kind,  but  in  the  neighbouring 
jilots  were  several  splendid  trees  of  the  old 
Irisli  Peach  Apple,  h.ively  when  in  blossom  in 
April  or  May,  and  again  beautiful  and  useful  in 
September  when  covered  with  the  ruddy 
fruits.  This  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  early 
Apples,  and  is  a  delicious  fruit  to  eat,  as  it 
were,  from  the  tree,  and  to  see  it  luxuriate  as  it 
does  in  Dublin  town  gardens  in<luced  me  to 
plant  it  and  other  kinds  in  my  little  enclosure. 
Another  incentive  to  planting  fruit  trees  was 
supplied  to   me   by  the  noble  example  of  the 


then  to  let  in  light  and  air,  but  no  stopping, 
pinching,  or  winter-pruning  has  ever  been  done, 
nor  will  be  done  wliile  the  trees  produce  plenty 
of  good  fruit,  as  they  have  hitherto  done  from  the 
second  year  after  planting.  The  soil  is  black 
alln^•ium  lying  over  a  substratum  of  gravel,  and 
this  when  dressed  with  lime  and  burnt  rubbish 
or  ]5otash  seems  to  suit  Apples  and  Gooseberries 
perfectly. 

The  varieties  grown  are  Irish  Peach,  June- 
eating  or  Jennetting,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Kes- 
wick Codlin,  Striped  Beaufin  and  one  or  two 
others  of  which  the  names  seem  doubtful.  The 
Keswick  Codlin  and  Striped  Beaufin  are  great 
bearers,  and  the  fruit  is  very  fine  in  size  and 
colour.  The  illustration  was  prepared  from  one 
of  lialf  a  dozen  specimens  I  .sent  to  the  editor  last 
season.  These  were  not  the  largest  specimens, 
but  the  cleanest,  some  of  the  larger  ones  hav- 
ing been  wind-whipped  badly  by  the  strong 
autumnal     gales.      I    would     strongly    advise 


Ap'ple  Striped  Beaufin.    Engraval  for  The  Garden  from  a  photograph  sent  by 
Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  Trinity  College  Gardens,  Dullin. 


Jargonelle  Pear  tree  planted  in  <an  area  in 
Merriou  Square  by  the  late  Sir  Philip  Cramp- 
ton  in  1814,  and  still  a  luxuriant  and  fertile 
tree  apparently  only  in  its  prime.  This  speci- 
men reaches  up  to  the  fourth  storey  windows, 
and  is  beautiful  every  spring  when  clustered 
with  its  white  blossoms,  and  as  it  has  been 
figured  and  described  in  The  Garden  I  need 
only  merely  allude  to  it  here  as  an  object  lesson 
of  the  best  as  to  planting  fruit  trees  in  towns. 

I  started  with  a  dozen  bush  Apples  and  a  few 
Gooseberries,  and  frnm  the  first  start  all  did 
well,  although  nothing  special  in  cultivation  or 
maniire  was  aflorded  to  the  young  trees 
at  i)lanting  time.  Good  large  holes  were 
made  far  too  wide  and  too  deep  for  the  little 
bunch  of  roots,  ami  the  surface  soil  was  mulched 
with  short  manure  to  guard  against  drought 
after  planting.  Other  top-dressings  of  manure 
and  road  scrapings,  liurnt  refuse,  and  lime  liave 
been  added  from  time  to  time,  generally  evei-y 
spring.     The  trees  have  been  thinned  now  and 


owners  of  Iiack  gardens  to  clear  out  the  decrepit 
Lilacs  and  Laburnums  that  but  too  often  eu- 
cumlier  the  gi'ound  and  plant  a  few  Apple,  Pear, 
Cherry  or  Plum  trees  instead.  No  flowering 
.shrubs  can  well  be  finer  than  these  are  when  in 
bloom,  and  at  any  rate  there  is  a  chance  of  fruit 
as  well.  A  Hazel  or  Hessle  Pear  and  a  Vic- 
toria Plum  tree  have  also  fruited  well,  and  I 
have  a  vei-y  promising  Morello  Cherry  tree  on 
a  little  bit  of  shady  wall  space.  Apart  from 
the  Apples,  the  GoosebexTies  on  the  boundary 
walls  have  been  most  profitable,  as  we  get  as 
much  fresh  fruit  as  we  can  eat,  in  addition  to 
that  pulled  green  for  cooking  earlier  in  the 
season.  The  best  kinds  are  Wan-ington,  Lang- 
ley  Green,  Keepsake,  Whitesmith,  Crown  Bob, 
Early  Rough  Yellow  and  Whinham's  Industry. 
The  bush  fruits,  like  the  Ap])les,  are  thiujieil 
ratlier  tlian  pruned,  as  they  licar  too  heavily  to 
allciw  of  their  running  to  growth  much.  White 
Currants  also  do  well,  l)ut  several  old  bushes  of 
Red  and  Black  Currants  that  were  past  their 


best  were  rooted  up  to  make  room   for  more 
Gooseberries. 

May  I  ask  why  the  Striped  Beaufin  Apple  is 
now  so  seldom  grown  as  a  bush  or  pyramidal 
tree  ?  Only  one  dish  was  shown  at  our  Dublin 
fruit  show  last  year,  although  it  is  without  a 
doubt  one  of  our  hardiest,  most  vigorous  and 
prolific  varieties.  Judging  from  my  own  humble 
back-garden  experience  of  it  in  the  town,  I 
should  say  an  acre  of  it  would  jirove  a  most 
remunerative  investment  to  a  fruit  grower.  The 
fruits  are  large  and  bright  green,  turning  yel- 
low liU  the  sunny  side  as  they  ripen.  As  shown 
in  the  engraving,  they  are  heavily  striped  with 
red.  Large,  showy  and  heavy,  it  is  one  of  the 
best  of  kitchen  Apples,  comparing  favoural)ly 
with  many  of  the  newer  kinds.  F.  W.  B. 


LATE  APPLES. 
The  great  value  of  lai-ge,  liandsome,  well- 
kept  Apples  is  well  known,  and  eveiy  efi'ort 
ismade  to  prolong  the  supjily  to  the  latest 
possible  date,  or  until  other  fruits  are  in 
season.  Given  a  fair  soil  and  climate,  th.re 
ought  to  be  no  diflficulty  in  having  Apples  all 
the  year  round  if  sufficient  trees  of  tlie  right 
varieties  are  gro«ni.  I  think  it  unfortunate  that 
such  a  vast  nund^er  of  early  or  comparatively 
early  Apples  has  been  planted  of  late  years. 
Not  only  so,  but  many  landowners  are  now 
jilanting  orchards  of  standard  trees,  principally 
early  varieties  of  Apples,  with  a  view  to  rofit 
later  on.  A  number  of  years  must  elapse 
before  any  paying  crops  can  be  reasonably" 
expected,  but  naturally  in  the  course  of  time 
such  will  be  realised,  and  these  will  not  only 
still  further  assist  to  glut  the  markets  with 
early  fruit,  but  will  likewise  lower  prices.  On 
the  other  hand.  Apples  that  will  keep  in  plump 
condition,  combined  with  size  and  colour,  are 
always  in  demand  at  remunerative  prices,  and 
if  not  wanted  for  sale,  they  are  equally  valuable 
for  home  use.  Some  may  object  to  late  Apples 
on  the  score  of  storage,  the  labour  reijuired  for 
this,  and  the  time  and  trouble  of  looking  over 
them  afterwards  for  decayed  fruits.  Dealing 
witli  storage  first,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  no  elaborate  structure  is  necessary  ;  on 
many  occasions  I  have  made  use  of  lofts  over 
farm  buildings,  putting  a  good  layer  of  clean, 
fresh  straw  on  the  floor,  and  the  Apples  1  foot 
thick  or  deep  rather  on  that,  and  then  covered 
with  another  good  coating  of  the  same  material. 
If  the  Apples  are  carefully  gathered  and  pro- 
perly handled  afterwards,  rejecting  all  damaged 
fruits,  tliey  will  keep  perfectly  sound  if  looked 
over  now  and  again.  It  is  the  bruised,  grub  or 
binl-eaten  Apples  that  go  bad  and  sj)read 
decay  among  the  others.  Out  of  a  large  number 
of  late  Apples,  I  have  found  the  following 
varieties  to  be  long  keepers,  and  well  deserving 
of  a  jilaco  in  every  collection  where  such  fruit  is 
re(|uired. 

Bramley's  Seedling,  that  has  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  attention  during  the  past  few  years,  is 
worthy  of  all  that  has  been  .^aitl  in  its  favour,  as 
it  answers  splendidly  on  both  heavy  and  light  soils, 
an<l  is  also  well  suited  to  cold  districts.  The  tree 
makes  a  capitaldwarf  orstandard,  producing  large 
A)i])les  freely.  The  fruit  with  me  usually  keeps 
well  until  the  middle  of  April ;  one  year  1  had  it 
in  good  condition  in  June. 

Lane's  Prixoe  Albert  is  a  magnificent  variety 
on  light  soils  ;  on  heavy  soils  it  does  not  answer 
very  well ;  in  fact,  even  on  some  of  the  liea\y  land 
in  the  favoured  county  of  Hereford  it  maj^  be 
termed  a  failure.  For  that  reason  care  must  be 
exercised  in  jjlauting  this  variety.  I  cannot  re- 
eonnncnd  it  as  a  standard,  even  on  soils  that  suit 
it,  as  the  weight  of  fruit  pulls  the  branches  down, 
causing  the  tree  to  assume  a  weeping  habit,  and 
thus  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  good  head.  As  stated, 
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on  light  soils  the  variety  grown  in  bush  form  has 
no  equal.  The  tree  is  an  enormous  bearer,  the 
fruit  large,  of  good  shape,  tinged  with  red  on  the 
e.\po3ed  side.  It  will  keep  perfectly  sound  until 
May. 

Norfolk  Beaffin  is  one  of  the  best  varieties 
that  can  be  planted  as  a  standard,  especially  on 
deep  soils.  As  a  bush  it  is  a  very  fair  bearer,  but 
the  finest  crops  are  produced  on  standards, 
also  the  handsomest  fruit,  which  varies  in  colour 
from  a  dull  red  to  nearly  black,  and  is  also  of 
beautiful  shape.  Another  point  in  its  favour  is 
its  long-keeping  (jualities,  being  in  excellent  con- 
dition when  Apples  are  ready  for  use  again. 

Meke  de  Menage  in  the  majority  of  seasons  will 
keep  into  March  (this  season  being  an  exception 
with  me)  and  is  worthy  of  extended  culture,  as  tlie 
tree  is  vigorous  and  a  free  bearer  as  it  acquires 
age.  This  is  a  s])lendid  variety  for  market  owing 
to  the  fruit  being  of  large  size  and  of  a  dull  red 
colour.  I  notice  that  Messrs.  R.  Smith  and  Co. , 
of  Worcester,  state  that  MJ're  de  Menage  and 
Flanders  Pippin  are  synonymous,  on  which  point  I 
disagree,  as  Flanders  Pippin  is  a  little  deeper  and 
better  in  shape  than  Mere  de  Menage.  Flanders 
Pippin  is  also  lighter  reel  in  colour  and  keeps 
longer  than  Mere  de  M  enage.  Flanders  Pippin  with 
me  is  now  perfectly  sound,  while  Mere  de  Menage 
is  all  gone  ;  in  fact  I  prefer  Flanders  Pippin  to 
Mere  de  Menage,  as  it  bears  with  me  much  better 
while  in  a  young  state. 

New  Northern  Greening  is  a  profuse  bearing 
variety  of  superior  quality,  the  fruit  of  medium 
size  and  handsome,  ar.d  will  be  fit  for  use  until 
early  in  .June.  This  Apple,  I  believe,  has  a  pro- 
minent future  before  it. 

Striped  Beacfin,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  illus- 
tration, is  an  A|i)ile  of  good  shape  and  appearance, 
keeping  well  until  April.  As  the  tree  aocjuires  a 
little  age  it  crops  profusely.  Another  advantage 
is  the  tree  is  equally  adapted  as  a  bush  or  standard, 
the  wood  being  stout  and  upright  in  growth, 
naturally  forming  a  good  head.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to 

Anmie  Elizabeth,  another  splendid  late  Apple. 

Calville  P>.odc:e  is  a  grand  late  variety  on  warm 
walls,  more  suited  to  grow  in  bush  form  than  as  a 
standard,  as  it  is  a  most  extraordinary  bearer  here 
on  bu.shes.  The  fruit  is  almost  of  a  bronze  col- 
our, rather  large,  and  keeps  in  a  plump  condition 
until  the  end  of  April. 

Alfriston,  though  only  good  till  about  the 
middle  of  March,  is  such  a  very  useful  Apple  that 
it  well  deserves  a  place  in  every  garden  or  orchard. 
As  it  succeeds  admirably  in  most  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  the  tree  being  hardy,  strong,  and  pro- 
lific, the  large  fruit  and  excellent  cooking  qualities 
have  made  it  a  great  favourite  in  many  places. 

Barnack  Beauty  is  not  very  widely  grown,  but 
as  its  merits  become  more  known,  I  think  it  will 
find  considerable  favour.  The  fruit  is  of  moderate 
size,  rather  conical,  and  covered  with  red  streaks 
on  the  sunny  side,  and  sound  into  May. 

Niton  House  promises  to  be  a  sterling  varietj', 
as  small  trees  crop  freely;  the  fruit  is  large,  of 
beautiful  shape  and  colour,  and  perfectly  sound  to 
the  end  of  February. 

There  are  a  few  other  comparatively  new 
Apples  tliat  give  every  indication  of  being  valu- 
able late  varieties,  notably  Byford  Wonder,  re- 
cently mentioned  in  The  Gaiuien.  Belle  de 
Pontoise  is  a  very  beautiful  large  Apple,  wliicli 
kept  well  here  last  year  until  May.  Bismarck 
and  S.-uidringhiim  botli  went  into  tlie  kitchen 
this  yi.'.'ir  on  Fuliruary  Ui ;  the  latter  was  sound 
a  moTitli  hiUger  last  season.  Gaseoigue'.s  Scarlet 
Seedling  is  still  in  good  condition,  but  young 
trees  ajipear  to  be  .shy  liearers  with  me.  New- 
town Wonder  promises  to  be  an  acquisition,  as 
trees  only  planted  two  years  ago  cropped  well, 
and  the  fruit  was  sound  a  day  or  two  ago,  and 
looked  like  keeping  several  months.  The  habit 
of  the  tree  is  also  very  pleasing.  Royal  Jubilee 
is  another  now  Apple  witli  a  future,  the  tree  be- 


ing a  good  bearer,  the  fruit  of  large  size,  and  a 
good  keeper.  Chelmsford  Wonder  also  appears 
to  be  a  fine  late  Apple,  the  fruit  being  very  firm 
at  present,  and  small  trees  are  almost  covered 
with  fruit  buds,  a  feature  that  I  always  like  to 
see  in  new  varieties. — W.  G.  0. ,  Hoss. 

Having    had   some    veiy   fine    samples 

of  Apples,  chiefly  late  ones,  given  me  la.st 
November,  I  kept  a  number  of  them  in  a  cool 
room  at  the  top  of  the  house  up  to  the  end  of 
the  first  week  in  March,  not  late,  of  course,  but 
sufficiently  late  to  test  keeping  qualities  under 
not  the  most  favourable  conditions.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  whilst  all  the  large,  soft- 
fleshed  early  Apples  collapsed  so  soon  in  spite  of 
their  size  and  finish,  late  Apples  equally  well 
finished  seem  never  to  have  kejjt  better.  I  think 
that  will  be  the  verdict  of  all  who  have  had 
ample  opportunities  to  test  this  matter.  I  infer, 
perhaps  incorrectly,  however,  that  whilst  great 
heat  and  droughi  produce  in  the  earlier  section 
thinness  of  flesh  and  deficiency  of  sap  or  juice, 
they  create  exactly  the  obverse  conditions  in 
later  varieties,  so  far  as  giving  to  them  size  and 
finish,  whilst  the  earlier  autumn  rains  served  to 
till  the  fruits  with  moisture  and  thus  render 
them  perfect  examples.  It  is  not  often  that 
late-ripening  Apples  are  favoured  with  such 
conditions  of  maturation  as  were  found  last 
autumn.  We  had  a  general  absence  of  fungus, 
arising  from  the  long-continued  warmth,  hence 
the  fruits  were  unusually  well  finished.  Whilst 
we  seldom  have  very  unfavourable  conditions 
for  the  perfection  of  the  earlier  ripen  ers,  it  is 
rare  that  we  have  such  delightful  warm  weather 
up  to  the  end  of  October  as  marked  last 
autumn.  Practically  our  latest  Apples  are  at 
the  mere}'  of  the  seasons,  yet  realising  how  very 
important  to  them  are  abundant  sunshine  and 
warmth,  with  well-drained  soil,  it  becomes 
obvious  that  it  is  rather  the  late  than  the 
early  ones  we  should  select  for  planting  in  the 
warmest,  sunniest  and  most  favourable  sites, 
e.sjiecially  those  that  have  southern  slopes  and 
belts  of  trees  to  give  shelter  on  the  north  and 
east.  The  present  season,  too,  is  one  that  in 
another  direction  has  helped  to  bring  out  the 
great  superiority  of  good  British  late  Apples, 
as  the  supplies  from  America  are  this  winter 
comparatively  short  and  the  samples  far  from 
good.  For  that  reason  any  really  good  home- 
grown samples  find  a  ready  sale.  Of  kitchen 
varieties  that  I  held  over  for  the  time  named, 
Wellington,  Annie  Elizabeth,  Prince  Albert, 
Lord  Derb_y,  Newton  Wonder  and  Northern 
Greening  were  all  first-class  to  the  last.  It 
would  be  easy  to  double  or  treble  the  list. 
So  that  it  is  evident  we  have  quite  a  wealth 
of  late  keepers  if  we  will  only  grow  them  on 
the  best  sites  and  in  sufficient  quantity. 

Of  dessert  varieties.  Cox's  (_)raiige  Pippin, 
Cockle  Pippin  and  Adams'  Pearmain  kept 
admirably;  and  one  of  the  most  delicious 
A]iples  I  have  of  late  tasted  was  Nortliern 
Spy,  grown  on  a  warm  slope  in  Surrey,  over 
on  the  east  or  chalky  side  of  the  county. 
That  most  of  the  sorts  I  have  named  would 
have  kept  fresh  and  juicy  to  the  end  of  April 
I  have  no  doubt,  as  all  were  when  used  perfectly 
sound.  We  shall  no  doubt  see  yet  this  spring 
.some  fine  collections  of  Apjiles  at  tlio  Drill 
Hall.  It  would  greatly  lielp  to  the  a))preciatiim 
or  otherwise  oi  the  many  sorts  staged  were  all 
cut  and  tasted,  as  late  kept  Apples  too  often 
cannot  be  easily  distinguished  as  to  their  quali- 
ties ).>y  appearance. — A.  D. 


Plum  Sturt. — This  Plum,  one  of  Messrs. 
Rivers'  seedlings,  is  of  great  merit.  Last  season 
it  was  remurkably  good,  and  from  close  observa- 
tion it  is  likely  to  be  a  loading  variety,  as  it  does  not 


seem  to  be  particular  as  to  soil  or  locality,  doing 
well  in  poor  land.  The  fruit  is  of  a  reddish 
purple  colour  with  a  deep  reddish  bloom,  flesh 
very  rich  and  juicy.  It  is  a  freestone  and  very 
earl}'.  Last  season  it  came  in  before  most  of  the 
early  kinds  ;  indeed,  fruit  of  this  variety  was 
gathered  on  the  same  day  as  Rivers'  Early  Pro- 
lific. I  have  it  as  a  cordon  on  a  warm  wall.  The 
tree  is  not  a  strong  grower,  but  this  is  no  draw- 
back, as  some  of  the  strong  growers  fruit  sparingly. 
The  tree  is  most  productive,  the  slender  growths 
bearing  freely. — U.  Wythes. 

Lincoln  Pippin  Apple. — This  variety  was 
shown  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  in  splendid  condition,  being  of 
great  size,  firm  and  of  first-class  flavour  for  a  Cod- 
lin  so  late  in  the  season.  This  variety  is  not 
nuich  grown,  but  it  seems  to  thrive  well  in  Kent, 
.as  at  the  Apple  conference  at  Chiswick  in  1883  it 
was  staged  in  fine  condition  by  two  well-known 
fruit  growers.  I  also  noted  its  fine  appearance  at 
the  fruit  shows  late  last  season.  This  variety 
must  not  be  confounded  with  Lincoln  Holland 
Pippin.  In  shape  Lincoln  Pippin  much  resembles 
a  good  Lord  Sulfield,  but  it  is  a  larger  fruit, 
firmer  and  a  late  keeper.  It  was  thought  a  valu- 
able variety  for  kitchen  use  by  many  and  should 
be  more  grown.  It  is  not  offered  for  sale  by  any 
of  our  fruit  growers,  but  it  is  a  variety  they  could 
well  include.— S.  H.  B. 

Apple  Alfriston. — This  variety  is  one  of  the 
most  valualile  kitchen  Apples  we  have,  rareh' fail- 
ing to  crop  freely  and  keep  well.  I  am  aware  it 
does  not  succeed  in  all  localities,  but  from  notes 
of  varieties  exhibited,  it  is  r.irely  left  out  of 
any  collection.  In  our  light  soil  it  crops  better 
than  many  others,  and,  what  is  better,  the  fruits 
are  very  fine.  In  1892  the  fruit  set  so  freely,  that 
I  thinned  the  bush  trees  and  was  weU  repaid  by 
doing  so  in  the  increased  size  of  the  fruit.  Last 
season  I  only  had  a  very  light  crop  of  Apples, 
other  gardens  in  the  Thames  valley  suffering  in 
the  same  way,  but  Alfriston  bore  a  fair  crop  and 
of  excellent  qualitj',  thus  proving  valuable  where 
so  many  failed.  I  have  it  as  a  standard,  a  bush 
and  a  pyramid,  and  in  all  the  forms  it  was  good. 
It  forms  a  handsome  pyramid,  being  a  free  grower 
and  not  so  spreading  as  some  varieties.  I  find  it 
one  of  the  best  keepers,  as  if  allowed  to  hang 
late  on  the  trees  before  it  is  gathered,  tliere  is  no 
difficulty  in  keeping  the  fruits  firm  well  into  the 
spring. — (i.  Wythes. 

Fertilisers  for  forced  Strawberries.  — 
However  good  the  plants  may  be,  it  -Hill  depend 
upon  the  sustenance  att'orded  to  them  from  the 
time  they  are  put  in  to  force  whether  good  fruit 
is  jjroduced.  Under  the  old  systenr  fertility  was 
maintained  by  the  application  of  licpiid  manure, 
and  although  this  has  still  much  to  commend  it, 
and  the  finest  Str.awberries  I  ever  sav,'  were  grown 
by  its  aid,  yet  for  the  past  two  years  I  have  aban- 
doned its  use,  and  now  rely  exclusively  upon  what 
are  termed  artificial  fertilisers.  Considering  the 
results  attained,  I  do  not  think  I  shall  revert  to 
the  use  of  licpiid  manure.  It  is  no  uncommon 
occurrence  to  hear  comments  unfavourable  to 
forced  Strawberries  on  accoimt  of  their  being  fed 
up  with  liquid  manure,  but  with  concentrated 
manures  there  is  none  of  these  objections.  Who 
has  not  seen  a  careless  workman  splash  liquid 
manure  over  the  fruit'.'  Very  often,  too,  it  is  not 
clear,  but  dark  and  stale  and  with  \ery  little 
manurial  value  in  it.  Any  of  the  manures 
which  arc  ad\ertised  for  Grapes  or  other  fruits  are 
suitable  for  Strawberries.  In  using  artificial  ma- 
nure, care  m'lst  be  taken  not  to  run  the  water 
over  the  sides  of  the  pots. — A.  YouNo. 

Hardy  fruit  prospects. — As  might  have  been 
expected  fiom  sueli  a  tro])ical  summer,  all  hardy 
fruit  trees  without  exception  are  .showing  a  won- 
derful vedlh  of  fruit-buds,  which  are  also  very 
strong,  having  that  rounded  and  plump  appear- 
ance w  hich  growers  like  to  see.  Peaches,  Apri- 
cots and  Plums  are  showing  splendidly.  The 
beneficial  rains  caimot  but  prove  of  great  assist- 
ance, this  plumping  up  the  buds.  With  healthy 
trees    and    brds,    these    latter    are    better    able 
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to  withstand  the  rougher  elements,  although  ifc  is 
to  be  hoped  that  no  severe  frosts  will  occur  when 
the  trees  are  in  bloom  to  mar  present  prospects 
—  A.  YorNO,  Ahherluy  Hall. 

Grape  Madresfield  Court. — The  notes  on  the 
above  excellent  Grape  both  by  Mr.  Temple  and 
Mr.  Crawford  are  interesting,  and  I  can  quite 
bear  out  what  Mr.  Temple  saj's  as  to  the  value  of 
a  dry,  airy  atmosphere  during  tlie  ripening  or 
I'ather  co' curing  period  as  a  preventive  of  splitting 
This  information  I  contributed  to  The  Uaedkn 
tliree  years  since,  and  experience  since  tliat  time 
has  only  confirmed  those  views.  Checking  the 
water  supply  as  a  means  of  preventing  splitting 
is  certainly  a  mistake,  and,  besides  not  preventing 
the  evil,  it  adds  to  poorness  of  colour  and  prema- 
ture shrivelling.  From  the  time  the  second 
swelling  commences,  damping  down  and  closing 
the  structure  simultaneously  witli  the  idea  of 
further  increasing  the  size  of  the  berries,  as  is 
often  practised  with  other  varieties,  must  be 
abandoned,  as  such  treatment  will  only  lead  to 
splitting.  It  is  this  sudden  raising  of  the  tem- 
perature, combined  with  moisture,  which  is  the 
cause  of  the  evil.  What  is  wanted  is  a  current  of 
warm  and  dry  air  continually  blo^^■ing  about  the 
bunches — not,  however,  leaving  the  ventilators 
fully  open  night  and  day,  as  this  would  lead  to 
starvation.  The  practice  whicli  I  adopt  is  to 
reduce  the  ventilation  gradually  in  the  afternoon, 
so  that  as  the  sun's  power  decreases,  the  ventilators 
as  the}'  are  drawn  in  do  not  cause  a  sudden  rise 
of  temperature,  sufficient,  however,  being  left  on 
during  the  night  to  cause  a  circulation.  In  the 
morning  the  ventilation  must  be  increased  in  the 
the  same  ratio  until  the  ma.ximum  amount  is  put 
on.  At  one  time  I  used  to  grow  this  variety  as 
an  early  piot  Grape,  and  the  quantity  of  water 
that  the  Vines  received  daily  during  the  colouring 
period  would  surprise  the  advocates  of  the  non- 
watering  principle.  It  is  certainly  a  noble  Grape, 
and  it  is  very  disappointing  to  see  what  should  be 
noble  bunches,  both  m  size,  colour,  and  finish, 
marred  by  siilitting.  Better  by  far  have  bunches 
with  smaller  berries  than  risk  splitting  from  tr3'ing 
to  secure  them  large  by  the  close  treatment. — A 
YouXG,  Ahberky  Hall,  Stourporl. 


GOOD  EARLY  FIGS. 

This  season  the  first  crop  is  superior  to  that  of 
previous  years.  This  may  be  accounted  for  in 
various  waj-s,  the  chief  one  being  the  thorough 
ripening  the  wood  received  last  sea.son.  As  is 
well  known,  there  are  failures  with  Figs,  the 
first  crop  dropping  badly  just  when  about  to  take 
the  last  swelling.  This  is  caused  by  over-luxuri- 
ance, allowing  shoots  too  much  freedom,  and  ex- 
cess of  moisture.  Some  kinds  are  much  worse 
than  others  in  this  respect.  Figs  delight  in 
plenty  of  heat  and  atmospheric  moisture  ;  hence 
the  necessity  for  curbing  the  roots  to  induce  the 
formation  of  fruiting  wood.  I  have  found  those 
trees  that  are  given  the  least  root  space  invariably 
fruit  better  early  in  the  season  than  trees  planted 
out.  The  fruit  of  the  latter  often  di-ops  badly,  so 
that  pot  culture  is  best  for  early  use.  As  is  well 
known,  the  varieties  are  numerous  ;  some  are 
worthless  as  regards  flavour,  and  a  few  very  shy 
bearers.  The  best  all-round  variety  is  doubtless 
Brown  Turkey,  but  it  is  not  the  earliest.  Again, 
many  persons  would  not  class  it  as  our  best  Fig 
for  quality,  but  there  is  little  need  to  complain  as 
to  quality  if  the  fruits  are  well  grown.  There 
are  good  and  b.ad  forms  of  the  [lopular  Brown 
Turkey.  To  omit  the  Brown  Turkey  from  a  list  of 
Figs  suitable  for  pots  would  be  an  injustice,  as  it 
is  one  of  the  best  grown  if  not  pinched  too  hard 
and  brought  on  slowly.  For  early  forcing  there 
have  been  some  valuable  introductions  of  late 
years,  as  they  are  very  prolific  and  good,  not  shed- 
ding their  first  crop  like  a  few  of  the  large  or 
coarser  kinds.  One  of  the  best  is  the  recently  in- 
troduced St.  John's.  I  have  grown  it  largely  for 
forcing  for  three  years,  and  finil  it  equally  good 
jjlanted  out ;  indeed,  I  do  not  know  of  any  variety 
that  crops  so  freely  and  retains  its  crop.     Last 


season  I  had  this  variety  ripe  at  the  end  of  March 
and  of  good  size  and  flavour.  St.  John's  is  a 
large  fruit,  the  flesh  white,  sweet,  rich,  and  juicy. 
It  is  a  free  grower  with  upright  habit,  this  being 
an  advantage  in  the  case  of  pot  plants,  as  they 
take  up  less  room.  The  fruit  closely  resembles 
Brown  Turkey  in  shape,  but  is  much  eailier. 
Pingo  de  Mel  is  also  valuable  for  early  forcing. 
This  closely  resembles  the  St.  John's  in  size, 
shape,  and  colour.  The  fruit  has  a  yellowish  tint 
and  is  of  rich  flavour,  and  the  plant  is  of  a  more 
spreading  habit.  For  pot  work  I  prefer  St. 
John's.  For  pot  culture  Bourjassote  Grise  is  a 
grand  variety.  It  does  not  compare  favourably 
with  the  above  in  regard  to  retaining  the  first 
crop  of  fruit,  but  it  is  a  delicious  fruit.  Many 
may  not  require  to  force  hard,  while  others  rel)- 
upon  trees  planted  out.  In  these  cases  Bour- 
jassote Grise  should  find  a  place,  its  rich,  luscious 
fruits  and  good  cropping  qualities  making  it 
specially  valuable.  G.  Wythes. 


Italian  Apples. — It  would  appear  like  send- 
ing coals  to  Newcastle  for  Italy  to  send  Apples  to 
Herefordshire,  for  though  not  sending  them  direct 
to  this  county,  a  considerable  quantity  have  been 
sold  recently  at  high  prices.  Until  I  saw  these 
boxes  of  Apples  I  was  not  aware  that  Italy  could 
produce  really  well-grown  and  good-flavoured 
Apples,  as  many  gentlemen  who  have  passed 
some  years  in  that  country  had  stated  that  they 
never  tasted  a  good  Apple  there.  The  Apples  that 
came'under  my  notice  were  of  fair  size,  nice  shape 
and  highly  coloured,  resembling  a  well-grown 
Cellini  in  every  respect,  except  that  they  keep 
much  longer,  otherwise  the}'  would  not  be  sound 
and  plump  at  this  season.  The  mode  of  packing 
was  as  follows :  Boxes  about  18  inches  deep  were 
lined  with  stout  paper,  with  a  little  paper  shavings 
also  round  the  sides,  then  a  layer  of  Apples  in 
rows,  a  narrow  piece  of  paper  dividing  each  row 
and  a  sheet  of  paper  between  each  layer,  continu 
ing  the  same  until  the  box  was  filled.  The 
fruit  was  packed  without  pressure  enough  to 
bruise  it,  and  it  turned  out  beautifully  with 
scarcely  an  Apple  damaged.  Much  might  be 
done  in  this  country  in  the  way  of  improved  pack 
ing,  but  my  object  in  drawing  attention  to  these 
importations  of  Italian  Apples  is  to  impress  upon 
fruit  growers  the  mistake  made  bj'  selling  late 
Apples  so  much  sooner  than  is  either  wise  or  de 
sirable.  Fruit  that  was  of  little  value  about 
Christmas  is  now  realising  a  very  handsome  price. 
The  Italian  Apples  mentioned  above  were  sold  at 
2s.  Gd.  per  dozen  fruit,  the  demand  being  good, 
and  though  the  producer  could  scarcel}'  hope  for 
such  returns,  he  ought  to  make  Is.  6d.  per  dozen 
for  selected  fruit.  As  it  is  very  easy  to  grow 
much  finer  and  better  flavoured  Apples  in  this 
country  than  is  possible  in  Italy,  late  Apples  are 
certain  to  claim  more  attention  in  the  future,  as 
it  is  more  than  possible  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  early  Apples  will  only  realise  a  low  figure, 
as  planters  have  gone  in  extensively  for  such 
varieties,  and  when  those  trees  commence  crop- 
ping freely  the  supply  is  likely  to  excee  I  the 
demand,  particularly  for  common  varieties. — 
W.  ( !.  C. 

"Waterloo  Peacli. — Mr.  Iggulden's  experience 
with  the  American-raised  Peaches  this  season  is 
similar  to  my  own,  and  I  think  his  idea  that  a 
tropical  summer  is  needed  for  them  is  correct.  I 
have  two  trees  of  Waterloo  in  pots  which  last 
spring  cast  nearly  the  whole  of  their  bloom-buds 
directly  they  were  placed  under  glass.  A  few 
buds,  however,  at  the  base  of  the  shoots  remained 
firm  and  eventually  ]iroduced  fruit,  whicli,  al- 
though small,  proved  very  useful  early  in  the 
season.  After  growth  was  completed  I  stood  the 
trees  at  the  foot  of  a  south-west  wall,  intcniiing 
after  a  while  to  remove  them  to  a  north  as[)ect. 
Fortunately,  however,  they  remained  in  the  first- 
named  position  all  through  the  summer,  receiv- 
ing, as  did  Mr.  Iggulden's  trees,  a  thorough 
roasting.  The  roots  were  mulched  with  rotten 
manure  and  well  supplied  with  water.  In  No- 
vember the  pots  were  surrounded  with  straw  as  a 


protection  from  frost  and  in  January  removed  in- 
doors. I  am  pleaded  to  say  the  majority  of  the 
blooms  have  developed  perfectly,  and  there  is 
every  prospect  of  a  good  crop  of  fruit.  I  notice 
that  upon  short  growths  that  were  pinched  during 
the  growing  season  the  blooms  are  finer  and 
deeper  in  colour  than  are  those  on  the  longer  or 
terminal  shoots,  which  leads  me  to  think  that  a 
regular  system  of  summer  pinching  might  answer 
well  with  these  uncertain  varieties. — J.Crawford. 


Stove   and    Greenhouse. 


FORCING  DEUTZIA  GRACILIS. 
This,  one  of  the  oldest  of  its  family,  is  still  one 
of  the  best  for  forcing,  all  things  considered. 
Its  culture  for  this  particular  purpose  would 
well  repay  a  little  additional  trouble  bestowed 
upon  the  plants.  Deutzia  gracilis  is  a  long- 
suS'ering  plant,  it  is  true,  but,  like  other  things, 
it  will  resent  bad  treatment  if  it  be  persisted  in. 
To  force  this  Deutzia  in  perhaps  a  strong  heat 
(not  a  desirable  method),  and  then  when  the 
flowers  have  faded  to  stand  the  plants  either  out- 
side or  iu  some  remote  corner  under  glass  to 
take  their  chance,  will,  of  cour.se,  end  iu  failure 
the  following  season.  Plants  treated  in  this 
way  require  a  season's  rest  at  least  to  restore 
them  to  a  portion  of  tlieir  former  vigour.  Thus 
double  the  number  of  plants  is  needed  to  give 
the  same  aiuount  of  supply  each  spring  to  what 
would  be  required  provided  each  plant  could  be 
ensured  for  flowering  every  season.  That  this 
can  be  done,  and  that  without  any  great  amount 
of  difliculty,  I  have  proved  over  and  over  again 
conclusively  to  my  own  and  other  growers' 
satisfaction.  There  are  two  ways  in  whicli  this 
may  be  done.  The  first  to  be  considered  is 
that  which  I  have  chiefly  depended  upon.  As 
soon  as  the  plants  are  out  of  flower  they  are 
placed  into  more  warmtli  for  making  their 
gi'owth.  Tliis  they  readily  rrspoud  to  with 
heat  and  moisture,  just  a.s  Indian  Azaleas  will 
do.  A  vinery  at  work  in  which  the  syringe  is 
freely  used  day  by  day  is  just  the  place  for 
them  ;  here  they  may  remain  for  several  weeks, 
even  for  a  time  after  the  shade  becomes  dense, 
without  any  fear  of  insect  pests.  When  the 
wood  becomes  iu  a  measure  hardened,  then 
they  can  be  cooled  down  so  as  to  be  read}'  for 
placing  out  of  doors  about  the  third  week  in 
May.  The  first  place  outside  should  be  under 
the  friendly  shade  of  a  tree,  being  afterwards 
inured  to  more  light  and  air.  In  the  summer 
the  plants  should  be  plunged  up  to  tlie  rims 
of  the  pots  to  save  watering  and  to  protect 
the  roots  by  keeping  them  cool.  Do  not  let 
them  sufl'er  at  any  time  from  want  of  water  ; 
rather  treat  tliem  liberally  with  occasional  doses 
of  liquid  manure.  Potting  is  rarely  needed 
when  once  plants  of  sjiecimeu  size  have  beeu 
obtained.  I  have  had  plants  iu  12-inch  pots  for 
thirteen  years  without  being  once  repotted,  the 
only  addition  being  surface-dressing  with  good 
loam.  Witli  smaller  pots  it  is  always  best  to 
avoid  over-potting,  taking  care  in  any  case  to 
pot  carefully  and  well  wlien  it  has  to  be  done. 
Any  needful  pruning,  so  as  to  keep  the  plants 
shapely,  should  be  attended  to  as  soon  as 
they  are  out  of  flower,  but  a  deal  may 
be  done  by  cutting  strong  shoots  whilst 
iu  flower.  The  plants  should  be  cleared 
of  all  old  seed  vessels  antl  also  weakly  wood 
before  fresh  growtli  is  encouraged.  Another 
important  item  of  culture  is  never  to  let  tlie 
plants  sufl'er  at  the  roots  whilst  in  flower.  If 
this  should  happen  it  will  make  a  material 
difl'erence  in  the  durability  of  the  bloom,  caus- 
ing the  flowers  to  drop  mucli  sooner  than  they 
otherwise  would. 
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Another  plan  of  culture  which  can  be  prac- 
tised successfully  is  to  cut  doivii  or  severely 
thin  out  the  older  wood  so  as  to  induce  the 
young  shoots  whioli  start  from  the  base  to 
push  forth  much  more  vigorously.  Any  i)lauts 
that  are  seen  to  have  a  good  number  of  young 
shoots  starting  in  this  fashion  may  be  cut  over 
or  thinned  out,  taking  the  old  shoots  off  close 
down  to  the  soil.     For  small  plants  in  6 -inch 

Eots  or  so  this  is  a  very  good  system  to  pursue, 
ut  it  is  not  the  waj'  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
plants.  Cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  wood  will 
propagate  easily,  but  it  hardly  pays  to  adopt 
this  method  wlien  good  plants  can  be  purchased 
so  cheaply,  ^\'heu  using  Deutzia  gracilis  in  a 
cut  state,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  flowers 
keep  the  freshest  if  they  be  cut  in  quite  an 
early  stage,  more  as  buds  than  flowers.  For 
travelling  any  distance  this  is  decidedly  the 
better  method  to  adopt.  Deutzia  crenata  lli.ire- 
pleno  is  a  better  keeping  form  than  is  the  type 
when  in  flower,  because  of  its  double  blossoms. 
This  Deutzia,  like  D.  gracilis,  may  be  grown 
under  the  same  mode  of  treatment,  but,  com- 
pared with  it,  the  growth  will  be  much  taller 
and  longer-jointed  ;  lience  it  is  desirable  to  give 
the  plants  all  tlie  light  pcssible.         Grower. 


Griffinia  ornata  (/.  Hixcock). — The  flower  and 
leaf  you  send  are  off  this.  It  comes  near  to  the 
typical  species  of  this  genus,  G.  hyacinthina,  but 
is  larger  in  all  in  parts  and  the  flowers,  as  in  your 
specimen,  soft  liUic-bUie.  This  plant,  introduced 
from  some  part  of  Brazil  by  Mr.  Bull,  of  Chelsea, 
about  twenty  years  ago,  thrives  well  in  the  inter- 
mediate house. — W.  H.  G. 

The  double  Chinese  Plum  (Prunus  sinensis 
fl.-pl. )  is  a  very  useful  and  distinct  shrub  for 
forcing  gently  into  bloom  for  the  greenhouse  at 
this  season.  In  the  greenhouse  at  Kew  several 
plants  are  in  bloom,  the  shoots  wreathed  with  the 
double  rosette-shaped  pure  white  flowers.  More 
use  might  be  made  of  this  variety  than  is  at  pre- 
sent the  case.  It  is  quite  worth  forcing  in  (luantity, 
as  neat  little  specimens  smotliered  in  bloiim  can 
be  associated  with  many  other  forced  flowers, 
and  the  contrast  is  all  the  more  pleasing  when 
things  like  Amygdalus  persica  or  A.  Davidiana 
alba  are  grouped  with  it. 

■Winterflowering  plants. — The  structure 
that  does  duty  as  a  propagating  house  for  the 
summer  bedding  plants  is  also  used  for  the 
starting  of  those  things  likely  to  be  required  in 
the  autumn  and  winter  of  1894.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  take  special  note  with  each  succeeding 
year  of  those  things  that  have  pro^•ed  most 
serviceable  and  which  are  most  adapted  to  the 
houses  for  which  they  are  retjuired.  A  collection 
of  zonal  Pelargoniums  is  inclispensalile,  and  here 
again  it  is  better  to  grow  a  few  really  good  sorts 
rather  than  a  great  number  of  varieties  some  of 
which  are  but  shy  winter  bloomers.  Of  the  better 
known  singles.  Miller's  Fiivourite,  Mrs.  R.  Cannell 
Constance,  and  Swanloy  White  I  find  as  reliable 
as  any.  Among  the  doubles,  I  ]jin  my  faith  to 
Raspail.  These  Pelargoniums  are  all  started 
singly  in  .3-inch  pots,  from  which  they  can  be 
transferred  to  the  flowering  jjots  without  receiving 
any  check.  A  nice  batch  of  Salvias  is  very  accept- 
able in  the  autumn  and  will  now  be  started,  the 
sorts  grown  being  splendens  Bruanti,  Pitcheri, 
and  rutilaiis.  These  will  flower  in  a  somewhat 
lower  tem|)C'rature  than  is  required  for  the  Pelar- 
goniums. A  good  plant  to  associate  with  the  last- 
named,  and  whose  colour  renders  it  ahnost  a 
uni()ue  feature  in  the  warm  greenhouse  through 
the  winter  months,  is  Lasiandra  nuicrantha  ;  a 
small  batch  of  this  must  not  be  omitted,  also  a 
small  i|uantity  of  S|)arm.'iiuii/i  africana  and  as 
many  Bouvardias  as  iu-o  likely  to  bo  reipiired. 
Two  of  th(i  best  small  plants  easily  grown  ai'e 
Primula  obconica  and  ljihoni:i  penrhosiensis. 
Batches  of  these  in  li-inch  or  4-inch  potsare  uscfid 
for  side  stages,  and  also  for  house  deeora.tion  ftjr 
grouping  rai.xeJ  with   Ferns  or   Isolopsis   gracilis 


in  large  bowls,  having  a  Palm  or  large  Dracajna 
as  a  centre  plant.  Cuttmgs  of  the  Libonia  will 
be  inserted  at  once,  and  the  Primula  split  up  and 
repotted  as  it  goes  out  of  flower.  Accommoda- 
tion for  winter-flowering  Begonias  not  being  exten- 
sive, only  a  few  sorts  are  grown,  the  two  most 
largely  used  being  fuchsioidesandCarrieri.  A  batch 
of  that  useful  winter  Tropa"olum  Ball  of  Fire  is 
always  grown,  and  if  there  is  a  space  to  plant  out, 
a  few  plants  are  placed  in  a  large  pot  and  allowed 
to  ramble  up  a  pillar  or  rafter ;  the  plentiful 
supply  of  flower  furnished  is  often  very  acceptable 
when  other  things  are  scarce. —  E.  Burrell, 
Claremoiit. 

Forced  Lilacs. — Up  to  the  present  time  I  have 
not  hit  upon  a  safe  or  a  satisfactory  plan  of 
managing  these  general  favourites  whilst  still 
retaining  them  in  pots  after  flowering.  As  soon 
as  they  have  flowered  I  have  cut  them  down,  then 
started  them  into  fresh  growth  steadily,  but  this 
does  not  seem  to  answer  even  by  missing  one 
season  and  obtaining  the  second  season's  growth 
in  addition.  I  am  quite  aware  they  may  be 
managed  very  well  by  planting  them  out  and  then 
lifting  them  after  a  few  seasons,  but  I  want  to 
keep  them  in  pots  instead.  This  spring  I  think 
of  trying  to  manage  them  without  the  cutting 
down  and  see  if  this  will  make  any  difference. 
This  spring  I  am  depending  upon  Mme.  Legraye, 
a  pure  white  variety,  but,  strange  to  say,  after 
such  a  summer  as  the  past  they  do  not  flower 
nearly  so  well  as  in  former  years.  It  is,  however, 
a  lovely  Lilac,  with  its  large  trusses  and  flowers, 
sharing,  in  my  opinion,  the  pride  of  place  with  the 
well-known  and  tried  kind  Charles  X. — Grower. 

Polygala  myrtifolia. — Although  not  one  of 
the  commonest  of  greenhouse  plants  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  this  species,  and  more  especially  the 
superior  form  of  it  known  as  P.  Dalmaisiana, 
appears  likely  to  become  more  generally  culti- 
vated, neat  and  handsome  little  pot  plants  having 
been  exhibited  in  the  spring  months  for  several 
years  past  at  the  Drill  Ilall  meetings.  Introduced 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1818,  it  became  a 
fairly  well-known  plant,  and  large  bush  specimens 
of  it  are  still  occasionally  met  with  in  long-esta- 
blished gardens.  The  leaves,  which  are  crowded 
on  the  long  slender  shoots,  are  sessde,  ovate,  1 
inch  long,  and  have  a  slightly  glaucous  tinge. 
The  flowers  are  clustered  at  the  tips  of  the  shoots 
and  bear  a  very  striking  resemblance  to  the  pea- 
flowered  section  of  the  Leguminosie.  The  Poly- 
galas,  however,  belong  to  a  distinct  natural  order. 
The  petals  are  of  a  beautiful,'glowing  rosy  purple, 
those  of  the  keel  partly  enclosing  a  curious  brush- 
like cluster  of  stamens,  which  are  rosy  pink.  This 
species  remains  in  bloom  for  many  weeks,  and 
being  of  quite  easy  culture,  is  certainly  a  very 
desirable  greenhouse  plant.  It  should  be  given 
a  compost  of  half  loam  and  half  peat  with  a  fair 
sprinkling  of  sand.  The  shoots  should  be  cut 
rather  closely  back  as  soon  as  the  flowers  are  past. 

Boronia  heterophylla. — Except  in  the  matter 
of  fragrance,  in  which  it  is,  perhaps,  surpassed  by 
B.  megastigma,  this  species  is  in  every  way  the 
most  valuable  Boronia  in  cultivation.  No  plants 
could  be  more  charming  than  the  perfect  little 
specimens  m  .5-inch  or  6-inch  pots  exliibited  by 
Messrs.  Low,  Veitcli,  and  other  nurserymen  at 
the  spring  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  The  foliage  of  the  species  is,  as  a  rule, 
pinnate,  consisting  of  five  or  seven  leaflets,  but, 
as  the  specific  names  implies,  the  leaves  vary  and 
are  sometimes  simple.  The  flowers  are  bell-shaped, 
nearly  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  each  borne  in 
clusters  of  two  or  three  pairs  at  each  leaf-axil. 
Their  colour  being  a  rich  rosy-carmine,  a  well- 
bloomed  plant  with  every  twig  loaded  with  flowers 
is  extremely  beautiful.  If  none  but  neatly-shaped 
s[)ecimens  are  desired,  it  is  necessary  to  renew  the 
stock  by  means  of  cuttings  after  the  plants  are 
three  or  four  years  old,  as  after  that  age  they  are 
apt  to  be  leggy.  Even  then,  howe\'er,  they  retain 
their  frce-llowering  character.  The  cuttings,  which 
should  1)0  taken  in  spring  from  an  old  plant  which 
has  previously  been  cut  back,  should  l)e  about 
IJ   inches   long,   and   have  a  slight   heel   of  old 


wood  attached.  They  must  be  inserted  firmly  in  a 
sifted  compost  of  equal  parts  peat  and  sand  and 
covered  with  a  bell-glass.  A  mild  bottom-heat 
is  all  that  is  retjuired.  B.  heterophj-lla  was  intro- 
duced to  Kcw  by  i\Iiss  Marianne  Xorth  by  means 
of  seeds  \\-hich  she  collected  in  West  Australia 
twelve  or  thirteen  }"ears  ago. — B. 

Rhododendron  scabrifolium. — Five  or  six 
years  ago  seeds  and  specimens  of  upwards  of 
three  dozen  new  species  of  Rhododendron  were 
sent  to  Paris  bj'  the  Abbe  Delavay,  a  missionary 
in  Yunnan.  A  considerable  proportion  of  these 
are  now  in  cultivation  in  Europe,  but  only  three 
have  flowered  up  to  the  present,  R.  scabrifolium 
at  Kew  in  1890,  R.  raeemosum  by  Messrs.  Veitch 
two  years  later,  and  R.  iiroratura  quite  recently 
at  Kew.  R.  scabrifolium  is  now  in  flower  in  the 
temperate  house  there,  and  although  of  modest 
appearance  when  compared  with  tlie  glorious 
species  of  the  Himalayas,  it  is,  nevertheless,  pretty 
and  cpiite  distinct,  and  well  worth  growing  for 
the  abundance  and  earliness  of  its  flowers.  In 
habit  it  is  naturally  somewhat  lanky,  and  in  a 
small  state  the  plants  should  be  stopped  occasion- 
ally in  order  that  a  neater  form  may  be  obtained  ; 
the  free,  rapid  growth  enables  this  to  be  safely 
done.  The  leaves  are  '2  inches  to  3  inches  long, 
oval  and  pointed,  and  notable  for  their  hairiness. 
Tlie  flowers  are  saucer-shaped,  white,  vei-y  faintly 
tinged  with  rose,  and  measure  a  little  over  1  inch 
in  diameter.  The  flower  -  buds  are  produced 
plentifully  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  near  the  tips 
of  the  shoots  and  at  the  apices  themselves,  even 
the  smallest  twigs  bearing  their  quota.  The  spe- 
cies promises  much  better  as  a  garden  Rhododen- 
dron than  it  did  on  its  first  flowering  four  years 
ago.— W.  J.  B. 

Acacia  lineata. — So  numerous  are  the  Aus- 
tralian Acacias  flowering  at  this  season,  and  so 
beautiful  are  nearly  all,  that  it  is  difficult  to  point 
out  one  which  can  be  saitl  to  be  preferable  to  its 
fellows.  Their  diff'erent  habits,  however,  make 
them  useful  for  ^■arious  purposes.  Some  are 
amongst  the  best  possible  subjects  for  covering 
pillars,  a  use  to  which  they  ought  more  frequently 
to  be  put  ;  others,  ■n-hieh  in  a  small  state  are 
difficult  to  flower,  make  when  they  reach  the 
adult  stage  perhaps  the  g.ayest  of  all  trees  culti- 
vated under  glass ;  in  the  cool  houses  at  any  rate 
they  surpass  all  others.  Other  species  again 
flower  profusely  in  a  small  state,  and  are  in  eon- 
sequence  particularly  acceptable  for  the  green- 
house stage  or  floor.  It  is  to  this  last  group  that 
A.  lineata  belongs,  its  merits  being  most  conspi- 
cuous when  allowed  to  form  a  bush  4  feet  to  5  feet 
high  and  grown  in  12-inch  to  14-inch  pots.  Its 
thin,  wiry  brandies  liave  a  semi-pendent  growth, 
which  in  conjunction  with  the  numerous  small 
linear  phyllodes  ("  leaves  '')  they  bear  have  a  very 
elegant  appearance.  At  this  season  the  long 
flower-laden  branches  make  what  one  may  almost 
term  a  floral  fountain.  The  flo\^'ers,  in  tiny  balls, 
are  of  the  brightest  yellow. — B. 

Yellow-flowered  Rhododendrons. — To  the 

three  varieties  of  the  javanico-jasminillorum  hy- 
brids alluded  to  on  p.  \~',i  1  would  add  H.  balsami 
nicflorum  aureum,  whose  double  (iardenia-like 
flowers  are  of  a  very  ]ileasing  shade  of  yellow. 
The  petals  are  of  a  thick  wax-like  texture,  and 
each  individual  bloom  remains  in  good  condition 
for  a  mueli  longer  period  than  the  siugleflowcrcd 
forms.— H.  P. 

Hydrangea  hortensis  variegata.— This   is 

a  most  useful  onumnMital-foliaged  plant  for  a 
greenhouse  in  early  si)ring,  esjieci.'dly  where 
there  is  a  little  artificial  warmth.  The  young 
growths  in  early  spring  take  on  a  delightful  varie- 
gation, and  it  is  from  these  shoots  cuttings  should 
be  made.  If  taken  oil'  when  3  inches  or  4  inches 
long  they  strike  readily  in  a  gentle  bottom-heat 
and  (piickly  grow  into  size.  Toluwi'  the  variegation 
as  perfect  as  possible,  light  and  sun  as  well  as 
warmth  are  necessary.  I  have  one  large  plant  in  a 
pot  that  is  wintered  under  glass,  but  which  during 
the  summer  stands  in  my  forecourt  garden  having 
a  north  aspect.  Thi;  plant  when  it  has  broken 
into  leafage  is  under  glass  ehmniingly  variegated 
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so  long  as  it  is  there,  but  as  soon  as  it  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  forecourt  garden,  where  there  is  but 
little  sun,  the  variegation  almost  entirely  disap- 
pears. Small  ])lants  are  most  useful  for  house 
decoration,  as  they  take  on  their  best  dress  while 
yoimg.  A  mixture  of  good  loam  and  leaf-mould 
appears  to  suit  it  when  the  plants  are  young. — 
R.  D. 

LILICM  HARRISl. 

It  is  not  at  all  probable  that  anyone  who  saw 
this  Lily  wlien  it  was  first  exhibited  had  even 
a  remote  idea  that  it  would  so  soon  become  one 
of  the  most  popular  members  of  the  genus,  and 
the  cultivation  of  it  prove  to  be  a  very  jiroht- 
able  iiidustiy  of  the  Bermuda.s.     I  well  remem- 


autumn   frosts,    at   which    time   the   imported 
bulbs,  if   potted   soon   after   they   reach   here, 
will    have    produced    plenty  of   roots,   and  in 
some  cases  the    young  shoots  will    be    visible 
above  ground.     The  name  of  Easter  Lily  given 
it  on  its  introduction,  as  an  indication  of  the  early 
season  at  which  it  could  be  induced  to  flower,  is 
now  scarcely  expressive  enough,  as  fine  blooms 
may  be  Iiad  by  the  month  of  February  if  suit- 
able treatment  be  accorded   the   plants.      An- 
I  other  notable  feature  in  connection  with  this 
j  Lily  is  that  soon  after  flowering  and  while  the 
■  foliage  is  still  fresh,  two  or  three  shorter  stems 
j  are  pushed  up  from  the  bulb,  and  they  usually 
bear   one  or  two   blossoms    each.     Sometimes 
only  one  stem  makes  its  appearance,  and  then 


others,  which  shows  us  that  feature  is  owing  to 
the  conditions  under  which  the  bulbs  have  been 
grown,  and  is  not  characteristic  of  L.  Harris! 
alone.  As  an  illustration  of  this  I  may  men- 
tion that  three  years  or  four  years  ago  some 
grand  bullis  of  a  form  of  L.  longiflorum  were 
disposed  of  in  the  London  auction  rooms  in  fine 
plump  condition  about  the  month  of  May. 
These  bulbs,  which  flowered  beautifully  after 
all  the  other  L.  longiflorum  were  over,  came 
from  South  Africa,  and  as  an  experiment  the 
following  season  I  grew  some  of  them,  some  of 
Harris!,  and  some  of  the  ordinary  L.  longi- 
florum under  exactly  similar  conditions.  All 
of  these  had  bloomed  in  this  country  the  pre- 
ceding year,  though  at  widely  difl'erent  times. 


Lilium  HairiH. 


ber  a  fine  spike  of  it  being  shown  by  Mr.  G.  F. 
Wilson,  Heatherbank,  Weybridge,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  June  12, 
1883,  and  thLs  was,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  the 
first  time  it  was  exliibited  in  this  country.  It 
was  sliown  as  the  Easter  Lily  of  Bermuda,  and 
was  awarded  a  first-class  certrflcate.  At  an 
evening  meeting,  lield  on  the  same  day  at 
Burlington  House,  the  same  spike  was  to  be 
seen,  and  being  so  superior  to  the  ordinary  L. 
longiflorum,  it  attracted  a  deal  of  attention. 
Undoubtedly  the  prominent  cause  of  this  Lily 
bounding  into  pojiularity  was  the  discovery 
that  it  could  be  induced  to  flower  at  a  much 
earlier  period  than  wo  had  ever  been  accustomed 
to  see  the  long  tul)c-shaped  blossoms  of  L,  longi- 
flonun  or  its  varieties.  Tliis  feature  is  doubt- 
less owing  to  the  fact  that  !n  the  Bermudas  the 
growth  is  finished  a  good  deal  earlier  than  in 
Europe,  and  consequently  now  thousands  reach 
here  in  a  perfectly  ripened  condition  towards 
the  end  of  July,  at  which  time  the  difl'erent 
varieties  of  L.  longiflorum  are  in  many  cases 
still  flowering  in  the  open  ground,  and  they 
actually  retain  their  foliage  till  cut  by  the  early 


the  blossoms  are  often  more  numerous.  As  L. 
Harris!  differs  !n  these  particulars  from  the 
ordinary  L.  longiflorum,  !t  was  when  first  in- 
troduced considered  by  some  to  be  either  a 
distinct  species  or  a  well-marked  variety  of  tlie 
long-flowered  Lily,  but  subsequent  experience 
has  shown  that  such  is  not  the  case,  for  its 
principal  notable  features  are  induced  by  the 
conditions  under  which  the  bulbs  have  been 
grown,  and  after  two  or  three  years'  cultivation 
in  this  country  these  characteristics  will  dis- 
appear. Still,  under  no  circumstances  does  L. 
Harrisi  revert  to  the  typical  L.  longiflorum, 
such  as  is  grown  in  quantity  by  the  Dutch,  but 
it  is  indistinguishable  from  the  .Japanese  fonns 
of  tliat  Lily — that  is,  of  course,  after  they  have 
been  grown  together  for  one  season,  as  the  Ber- 
muda bulbs  of  L.  Harrisi  when  first  imported 
are  quite  distinct  from  any  (jthers.  I  h.ave 
heard  L.  Harrisi  referred  to  as  reverting  to  the 
typical  L.  longiflorum,  but  such  is  really  not 
the  case,  it  being  as  an  ornamental  subject 
superior  to  the  type.  Still,  I  have  found 
occasional  bulbs  <if  this  last  among  the  large 
importations,  but   the.v   forced   as  well   as  the 


but   the    next   season   there   was  little    or    no 
ditterence  in  their  season  of  fltiwering. 

Apart  from  its  affinities  or  the  relationship  in 
which  it  stands  to  the  ordinary  L.  longiflorum, 
L.  Harrisi  is  a  really  valuable  Lily,  a  proof  of 
which  is  to  be  found  in  its  yearly  increasing 
popularity.  It  is  largely  grown  for  cutting,  the 
long  pure  white  blooms  being  very  valuable  for 
wreaths  and  such  like,  and  for  large  vases,  if  the 
entire  spike  is  cut  when  the  first  bloom  is  ex- 
jianded  and  tlie  other  Imds  are  well  advanced, 
they  will  open  beautifully  in  water,  and  remain 
fresh  a  considerable  time.  Again,  when  grown 
in  pots,  a  grouji  of  them  such  as  is  here  depicted 
forms  with  the  addition  of  a  few  foliage  plants  a 
most  magnificent  object.  One  "reat  advantage 
possessed  by  all  the  form.sof  L.  longiflorum  over 
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many  other  Lilies  is  that  their  perfume  is  very 
pleasant  and  by  no  means  overpowering,  so  that 
they  can  be  used  in  places  where  such  as  L. 
auratum  with  its  strong  odour  would  be  inad- 
missible. Though  grown  in  such  numbers  for 
forcing,  the  great  beauty  of  L.  Harrisi  when 
planted  in  the  open  ground  is  apt  to  be  over- 
looked. If  the  temperature  is  moderate  at  the 
season  of  blooming  and  the  weather  not  very 
wet,  a  mass  of  this  Lily  will  form  a  charming 
feature  in  the  garden  for  some  little  time. 

Where  required  for  early  flowering  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  great  numbers  reach  this 
country  during  the  month  of  July,  and  the 
sooner  they  are  obtained  and  potted  in  order 
that  root  action  may  recommence,  so  much 
the  better.  Then  the  aim  should  be  to  encourage 
a  dwarf  sturdy  growth,  and  forcing  must  on  no 
account  be  attempted  till  the  pots  are  full  of 
roots.  Lastly,  this  Lily  in  all  stages  of  growth 
is  very  liable  to  be  attacked  by  aphides,  which 
quickly  cause  a  good  deal  of  damage.  They  are 
particularly  fond  of  gathering  around  the  flower 
buds  soon  after  they  are  formed,  and  when  this 
haj)pens  an  occasional  dusting  of  tobacco  powder 
is  of  service.  Where  grown  in  quantity,  con- 
tinued fumigation  or  dipping  in  some  insecticide 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  aphides  in  check. 

H.  P. 


FREE-FLOWEKING  STEPHANOTISES. 
At  one  time  I  was  under  the  impression  that 
there  were  forms  of  Stephanotis  that  did  not 
merit  the  descriptive  name  of  floribunda  or  free- 
flowering,  but  have  modified  that  view  con- 
siderably of  late  years.  What  strengthened  me 
in  the  former  belief  was  the  fact  of  having  raised 
a  considerable  number  of  seedlings  from  home- 
saved  seed,  none  of  which  were  at  all  free-flowering 
for  several  years,  and  some  that  were  given  away 
to  friends  proved  so  disappointing,  that  they  never 
had  a  chance  to  redeem  their  character.  As  it 
happened,  if  they  had  been  kept  long  enough  or 
treated  differently,  the  chances  are  the  results 
would  have  been  very  different.  All  the  while 
they  were  growing  strongly,  and  in  particular 
where  not  well  restricted  at  the  root.?  very  few 
flower-trusses  were  produced,  and  it  would  really 
appear  that  it  is  a  too  free  use  of  the  knife  and 
too  much  room  for  the  roots  that  has  led  to  so 
many  plants  setting  a  bad  name  for  non-freedom 
of  blooming.  Before  deciding  that  it  is  the 
variety  or  form  that  is  in  fault,  those  in  charge 
ought  first  to  consider  whether  or  not  their  treat- 
ment is  right.  According  to  my  experience,  the 
most  free-flowering  plants  are  those  with  their 
roots  greatly  restricted  and  which  are  thinned  out 
overhead  occasionally  rather  than  hard  pruned. 
I  am  taking  it  for  granted  that  roof  culture  in  an 
ordinary  plant  stove  is  generally  practised,  as  it 
is  very  certain  none  other  will  answer,  freedom  of 
flowering  being  simply  out  of  the  question  unless 
the  plants  are  trained  very  near  to  the  glass.  If 
they  are  wanted  for  exhibition,  they  must  yet  be 
trained  over  the  roof  till  within  about  three  weeks 
or  rather  less  of  their  being  brought  down  to  a 
balloon  trellis.  If  the  shoots  have  not  been  unduly 
crowded,  they  become  cjuite  hard  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  their  length,  and  in  all  probability 
bo  furni.shed  with  a  few  embryo  trusses  near  the 
ends.  If,  therefore,  two  or  three  of  these  long 
growths  are  trained  along  each  wire  rather  than 
promiscuously  over  the  roof,  the  rest  may  be  cut 
hard  back.  Tliose  reserved  to  their  full  length 
will  expand  the  embryo  trusses  that  formed  last 
autumn,  very  early  in  the  spring,  while  strong 
shoots  will  bo  produced  at  nearly  every  back 
joint  or  leaf.  If  restriction  has  been  practised  at 
the  roots,  these  natural  breaks  will  commence 
(lowering  almost  at  once,  or  almo.st  up  to  the  old 
wood,  and  prcjduce  trusses  at  every  joint,  it  being 
possible  to  cut  great  wreaths  of  flower.  Contrast 
this  with  what  usually  happens  when  hard  pruning 
ia  resorted  to.  In  this  case  the  plants  break  very 
strongly  and,  as  a  rule,  fail  to  flower  till   they 


have  grown  to  a  considerable  length,  and  then 
not  nearly  so  freely  as  desirable.  I  have  had 
plants  consisting  of  one  single  growth  30  feet 
long  which,  without  being  pruned,  broke  freely 
at  nearly  every  joint  and  was  soon  wreathed  in 
flower. 

Had  these  young  jjlants  been  planted  out,  or 
even  established  in  a  large  pot,  the  result  would 
not  have  been  so  satisfactory,  but  they  were  in 
Oinch  pots  and  well  looked  after.  Large  plants 
in  large  pots  similarly  treated  are  wonderfully  free 
blooming,  but  neglect  of  watering  during  a  hot 
day  in  May  or  June  may  lead  to  the  ruination  of 
the  crop  and  perhaps  the  loss  of  many  leaves.  For 
that  reason  I  prefer  to  plant  out  in  shallow  pits 
formed  with  loose  bricks,  and  whicli  can  be  taken 
down,  enlarged,  and  more  soil  added  whenever  it 
is  necessary  to  give  a  small  shift.  Another  advan- 
tage attending  the  substitution  of  loose  bricks  for 
brick  and  mortar  walls  is  the  chance  the  former 
affords  of  examining  the  sides  of  the  ball  whenever 
it  may  be  thought  desirable.  It  is  astonishing 
what  an  amount  of  soil  these  brick  pits  will  hold, 
and  they  ought  not  at  first  to  be  very  much  larger 
than  pots  or  tubs  which  the  plants  were  turned 
out  of,  or  otherwise  this  will  lead  to  the  plants 
growing  too  strongly  to  be  free  flowering  for  a 
time.  Bottom-heat  is  a  good  aid  to  successful 
Stephanotis  culture,  those  plants  thriving  and 
flowering  the  most  freely  when  located  not  far 
from  the  hot- water  pipes.  In  my  case  these  latter 
were  unavoidably  rather  too  near  the  brick  pit 
holding  a  large  plant,  the  dry  heat,  always  play- 
ing about  the  bricks,  killing  all  the  roots  that 
came  into  contact  with  the  latter.  The  way  out 
of  the  difliculty  gave  a  good  opportunity  far  test- 
ing the  efficacy  of  a  rooting  medium  not  often  re- 
commended for  Stephanotis  or  any  other  plants, 
this  being  ordinary  coarse  ashes  and  small  cinders 
from  a  stokehole.  Having  seen  pot  plants  root 
out  very  freely  into  this  material  and  thriving  all 
the  better  for  it,  I  concluded  it  would  answer 
well  for  protecting  the  bricks  from  the  too  dry 
heat. 

Other  loose  brick  walls  were  formed  outside  of 
the  old  ones,  leaving  a  space  1  foot  wide  to  be 
filled  with  the  ashes,  packing  these  together  rather 
solidly.  Orders  were  given  to  keep  these  ashes 
quite  moist,  if  need  be  by  watering  freely  twice  in 
a  day,  and  the  good  eff'ects  were  soon  noticeable. 
The  roots  were  not  long  in  finding  their  way  be- 
tween the  bricks  of  the  inner  and  now  constantly 
moist  wall,  and  took  to  the  ashes  much  as  Elm 
roots  delight  in  taking  full  possession  of  a  heap 
of  fibrous  loam  or  leaf -soil  placed  anywhere  near 
to  the  trees.  This  took  place  four  winters  ago, 
and  since  that  time  occasional  supplies  of  litpiid 
manure,  notably  soot  water,  and  an  annual  toji- 
dressing  have  kept  the  large  [jlant  in  excellent 
health. 

Mealy  bug  is  the  one  great  pest  of  the  Stepha- 
notis. Once  it  gets  established  on  the  plants,  it 
is  a  very  hard  matter  indeed  to  get  rid  of  it  again. 
I  do  not  assert  that  it  is  impossible  to  thoroughly 
clear  large  plants  of  Stephanotis  of  mealy  bug, 
but  it  is  very  rarely  done.  Cultivators  are  rather 
too  fond  of  taking  all  the  growth  down  from  the 
roof  with  a  view  to  dipping  it  in  a  tub  of  strong 
insecticide,  sponging  following,  or  in  some  cases 
being  the  only  remedy  attempted.  It  nuist  be  a 
very  strong  insecticide  indeed  that  will  effectually 
clear  a  plant  of  mealy  bug,  and  such  are  apt  to 
seriously  damage  the  host  as  well.  The  rough 
mauling,  trampling  over,  and  such  like  are  also 
most  injurious,  healthy  growth  seldom  following 
ujjon  these  great,  but  misdirected  efforts  at  clean- 
ing. So  olfensive  to  the  eye  and  so  ruinous  to 
the  flower-trus.ses  is  mealy  bug,  that  something 
ought  always  to  be  done  before  active  growth 
commences,  to  get  rid  of  as  mucli  of  it  as  possible 
with  a  minimum  amount  of  injury  to  the  plant. 
After  the  thinning  out  has  been  done  and  the 
glass  and  wooflwork  clcai^cd,  try  what  a  petro- 
leum mixture  will  <lo  towaids  effecting  a  clear- 
ance. In  every  3  gallons  of  iiot  soft  water  lieated 
to  120°  dis.solve  a  lump  of  soft  soap  of  the  size  of 
a  hen's  egg,  and  add  Oozs.  or  tln-cu  wincglassfuls 
of  ordinary  petroleum,  commonly,  but  erroneously 


termed  paraffin.  Keep  the  petroleum  from  float- 
ing on  the  top  of  the  water  in  the  usual  way — 
that  is  to  say,  by  either  forcibly  discharging  every 
second  syringef  ul  back  into  the  receptacle,  or  else 
by  having  two  syringes  at  work,  one  keeping  the 
oil  mixed  with  the  water,  and  the  other  tho- 
roughly and  forcibly  searching  out  every  lurking 
place  of  the  bug.  This  will  get  rid  of  brown 
scale,  another  troublesome  pest,  as  well  as  destroy 
every  bug,  large  or  small,  and  their  eggs  that  are 
wetted  by  it.  This,  however,  is  not  to  be  wholly 
depended  u])on,  as  a  few  bugs  inevitably  escape. 
In  the  spring  a  close  look-out  should  be  kept  for 
solitary  bugs,  and  which  seem  to  thrive  so  much 
better  when  there  are  only  a  few  of  them  that 
they  are  easily  found.  They  ought  to  be  crushed 
before  they  have  a  chance  to  deposit  eggs. 
Syringing  daily  with  clear  soot  water,  as  fre- 
quently recommended  in  these  pages  by  Mr. 
Hudson,  will,  if  persevered  with,  prove  an  excel- 
lent preventi\e  of  mealy  bug,  and  I  have  great 
faith  in  it.  It  is  both  a  simple  and  good  remedy, 
though  I  am  a  little  undecided  as  to  how  it  acts. 
W.  I. 

Franciscea  calycina. — This  is  i)erhaps  the 
best  of  all  the  Francisceas,  as  it  is  more  robust- 
growing  than  some  of  them,  and  both  foliage  and 
flowers  are  very  handsome.  These  last  are  large 
and  of  a  beautiful  rich  [nirple  colour  when  first 
expanded,  but  become  paler  afterwards.  This 
change  of  colour  is  a  very  noticeable  feature  of 
the  Francisceas,  as  in  some  the  flowers  will, 
after  expansion,  change  from  purple  to  white.  In 
many  subjects  the  opposite  change  takes  place, 
that  is,  the  flowers  become  more  richly  tinted 
after  being  opened  a  few  days.  Some  Dipladenias 
furnish  a  very  good  instance  of  this.  Where  spe- 
cimen plants  are  required,  Franciscea  caljcina  is 
a  good  subject  to  grow,  and  besides  this,  neat 
little  plants  that  will  flower  well  may  be  had  in 
pots  only  5  inches  or  6  inches  in  diameter.  In 
this  small  state  they  are  extremely  useful. 
Cuttings  arc  struck  without  ditficulty.  and 
a  mixture  of  loam,  peat  and  sand  will  suit 
the  plants  perfectly.  A  smaller  species  than 
calycina,  viz.,  Franciscea  uniflora  or  Hopeana, 
has  been  flowering  some  time,  and  very  pretty  it 
is,  especially  in  the  depth  of  winter.  The  flowers 
of  this  are  a  kind  of  bluish  violet,  which  changes 
to  white,  and  the  marked  contrast  between  the 
older  flowers  and  those  freshly  expanded  is  very 
noticeable.  The  blossoms,  too,  are  agreeably 
scented.  By  our  botanical  authorities  the  Fran- 
cisceas are  now  included  in  the  genus  Brunsfelsia, 
but  the  name  is  too  firmly  fixed  to  be  eliminated 
by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  and  Francisceas  they  are 
likely  to  remain  as  far  as  most  gardeners  are  con- 
cerned.— H.  P. 


SCENTED  PLANTS. 

The  Royal  Botanic  Society  has  on  several  occa- 
sions offered  prizes  for  collections  of  scented 
plants  with  a  view  to  bringing  forward  the 
most  desirable.  I  am  afraid  that  little  has  been 
gained  by  these  endeavours,  as  conqietition  has 
not  been  very  keen,  and  it  is  impossible  to  well 
represent  such  a  class  at  an_y  particular  date, 
more  especially  after  midsunnner.  The  results 
obtained  at  these  shows,  however,  prove  that 
scented  plants  are  mucli  neglected. 

The  C.\i'e  Pel.akooniums,  which  were  at  one 
time  so  well  re])resente<l  at  the  R.H.S.  Chiswick 
(Jardens,  include  a  great  variety  of  beautifully 
scented  species  and  varieties.  The  cpicrcifolium 
group  (many  good  varieties),  crispum  and  allied 
varieties  are  among  the  best.  Some  years  ago  I 
used  to  grow  ([uantitics  of  Priuco  of  Orange  for 
])roviding  green  for  bouipiet.s,  Ac,  and  the  plea- 
sant perfume  was  always  apprin'iated. 

Ai-ovsi.v  I'lTRKUxiiiA  ( Lenionsceuted  Verbena) 
is  a  plant  of  ea.sy  culture,  but  not  often  grown 
well.  Potted  in  good  rich  loamy  compost  and 
kept  sutficicutly  moist  to  keep  olf  red  spidei-,  it 
will  ■rivo  little  trouble. 
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ErcALYPxrs  citriodora. — The  scent  of  this 
closely  resembles  tliat  of  Aloysia.  It  may  be 
raised  from  seed  and  is  a  most  desirable  plant  for 
the  conservatory  or  for  planting  out.  Seed  sown 
during  the  summer  -nill  make  good  plants  for  the 
following  spring 

McsK  PL.\NT  (Mimulus  moschatus)  is  always  a 
favourite  and  requires  little  trouble  to  have  some 
for  the  conservatory  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year.  The  new  compact  variety,  now  much 
grown  in  preference  to  the  old  form,  is  equally 
fragrant.  It  may  be  obtained  true  from  seed  or 
maj-  be  grown  from  the  underground  rhizomes  ; 
seedlings  make  the  best  plants,  however.  For 
succession,  seed  may  be  sown  at  intervals. 
Planted  out  it  is  very  pretty,  but  should  be  grown 
in  poor  soil. 

Harrison's  Giaxt  Musk  is  also  a  great  fa- 
vourite, especially  in  pots.  It  is  also  much  used 
for  window-boxes.  In  some  instances  I  have  seen 
it  growing  very  luxuriantly.  This  cannot  be 
raised  from  seed,  at  least  I  have  never  known  it 
to  mature  seed.  Old  plants  require  some  care  to 
keep  them  through  the  winter.  They  should  be 
kept  in  a  cool,  moist  position  and  but  little  water 
should  be  given.  If  placed  in  warmth  early  in 
the  year,  tlie  plants  will  soon  start  into  growth 
and  cuttings  will  root  freely  in  any  position  where 
they  can  be  kept  from  the  sun  and  air.  If  well 
exposed  to  the  sun,  the  plants  may  be  grown  on 
in  warmth  and  will  make  growth  rapidly.  Good 
plants  may  be  established  in  about  a  month  from 
the  time  the  cuttings  are  rooted. 

RnYNCHOspERMUjr  j,iSMiNoiDEs. — This  beauti- 
ful greenhouse  climber  should  find  a  place  in  every 
conservatory  ;  though  its  flowers  are  very  pretty, 
the  pleasant  perfume  is  its  greatest  attraction. 
Although  a  climber,  it  may  be  grown  as  a  bush 
and  will  make  a  pretty  plant  in  a  5-inch  pot.  Cut- 
tings from  half-ripened  wood  will  root  freely.  The 
young  plants  may  be  grown  on  in  an  intermediate 
temperature,  but  established  plants  do  best  in  a 
cool  conservator}-,  though  a  little  warmth  will 
bring  them  into  flower  earlier  in  the  spring. 

LncL'LiA  GRATissiMA. — As  a  winter-flowering 
plant  for  a  cool  conservatory  this  has  no  rival.  It 
succeeds  best  when  planted  out,  but  even  then  it 
is  liable  to  die  otF  without  anj-  apparent  cause. 
Good  drainage,  a  rough  fibrous  loam,  leaf-mould 
and  some  sharp  sand  should  be  used  for  potting. 
I  have  grown  plants  from  seed,  but  never  kept 
them  alive  long  enough  to  flower  them,  and  should 
be  glad  to  know  if  anyone  has  succeeded  in  doing 
so.  Cuttings  from  young  shoots  ma}' be  rooted, 
but  require  some  care.  Very  short  cuttings  should 
be  made  and  put  into  sand  and  peat,  the  base  of  the 
cutting  being  only  just  below  the  surface.  They 
should  be  kept  quite  cool  until  well  callused,  then 
a  little  bottom-lieat  will  be  beneficial.  Plants 
shoidd  be  potted  on  before  they  get  pot-bound 
and  the  roots  should  be  disturbed  as  little  as 
possible. 

Daphne  indica. — One  occasionally  sees  a  plant 
of  this  in  a  Hourishing  condition.  It  is  certainly 
one  of  the  finest  scented  plants  we  have  for  the 
greenhouse.  Some  growers  are  of  the  opinion 
that  only  grafted  plants  will  succeed  well,  but  I 
have  grown  it  from  cuttings  and  also  seen 
others  do  the  same.  Cuttings  from  young  shoots 
in  spring  will  root  freely.  They  shoidd  be  put  in 
singly  inko  small  pots,  using  peat  and  sand  in 
eiqual  portions.  Good  fibrous  loam,  peat,  and  a 
little  sand  should  be  used  for  potting  on  ;  plenty 
of  drainage  must  be  given  and  the  plants  pottecl 
firmly.  Overpotting  should  be  avoided.  Red 
spider  and  green-fly  are  sometimes  troublesome 
when  the  plants  are  making  growth,  and  if  not 
eradicated  will  cripple  tlie  plants  very  much  ;  in 
fact,  I  believe  that  not  keeping  the  plants  clean  is 
frequently  the  cause  of  failure.  Both  rubra  and 
alba  are  good  varieties,  but  of  the  two  I  prefer 
the  latter. 

BoKONiA  MEGASTIG5IA,  although  not  SO  showy 
as  some  of  the  species,  is  a  general  favourite  on 
account  of  its  pleasant  perfume.  It  is  more 
easily  managed  than  many  hard-wooded  plants. 
Cuttings  from  young  shoots  in  spring  will  root 
freely.      If  potted  in  good  peat  and   sand,  with 


careful  attention  to  watering  and  ordinary  green- 
house temperature,  success  will  follow.  The 
same  plants  may  be  grown  on  for  several  years  ; 
after  flowering  they  should  be  cut  back,  and  may 
be  potted  on  when  they  have  started  into  growth 
agam. 

A  long  list  of  scented  plants  might  be  given, 
and  I  liave  probably  omitted  some  of  the  most 
deserving.  Those  selected  are  among  those 
which,  though  very  fragrant,  are  not  too  sweetly 
scented,  and  the  flowers  of  which  do  not  become 
offensive  as  thev  die  ofl-'.  A.  Hemsley. 


SHOUT  NOTES.— STOVE  &  GREENHOUSE. 


Bro^wnea  coccinea  is  at  present  in  full  bloom 
in  the  Pakn  house  at  Kevv.  It  blooms  very  freely,  the 
flower-heads,  which  are  b.'ilhant  carmiue-rose  iu  colour, 
sprii'ging  not  only  from  the  ends  of  the  shoots,  but 
also  from  the  bark  of  the  stems  and  brauches. 

Acacia  leprosa  is  a  lovely  species,  and  may  be 
seen  in  bloom  iu  the  temperate  house  at  Kew.  Plants 
are  blooming  in  quite  a  small  stage  iu  pots,  and  one 
specimen  is  planted  against  a  pillar,  which  it  has 
wreathed  in  flower  for  many  feet.  All  the  Acacias 
are  more  or  less  graceful,  but  this  is  the  most  beautiful 
of  the  many  kinds  in  cultivation. 

Hovea  elliptica. — The  Hoveas  are  not  com- 
mon plants  in  gardens,  partly,  no  doubt,  due  to 
their  difficult  culture,  but  the  flowers  are  of  con- 
siderable beauty.  The  genus  comprises  eleven 
species,  all  natives  of  Australia,  and  belonging  to 
the  Pea  tribe.  One  can  see  this  at  a  glance,  the 
flowers  of  H.  elliptica  being  produced  very  freely, 
and,  like  those  of  a  Pea,  the  colour  of  a  lovely 
shade  of  intense  blue,  relieved  by  a  little  white  at 
the  base.  This  species  was  introduced  in  181S, 
and  is  synonymous  with  H.  Celsi. 
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ROSE  NOTES  FOR  MARCH. 

There  will  be  considerable  activit}'  in  the  Rose 
garden  during  the  present  month.  Pruning, 
mulching,  and  the  slight  surface-stirring  of  soil 
all  need  due  attention  now.  Then  we  should  no 
longer  delay  the  filling  up  of  anj'  gaps  in  old  or 
new  plantations  of  Roses.  It  is  not  yet  too  late 
to  plant  from  the  open  ground.  From  now  on- 
wards we  expect  a  rapid  root  grosvth  ;  sjiring 
planting  tinder  these  conditions  is  safer  tliau 
midwinter.  However,  I  would  prefer  the  slight 
extra  expense  of  pot  plants  if  a  small  number 
only  are  wanted.  These,  especially  among  the 
Teas  and  Noisettes,  can  now  be  purchased  at  an 
almost  equal  prioe  with  ground  plants.  We  do 
not  secure  such  large  bushes,  but  the  whole  of 
the  wood  is  ripe  and  sound.  Fibrous  roots  in 
considerable  quantity  are  also  a  great  advantage 
over  those  from  the  nursery  rows.  In  the  latter 
ca.se  we  get  larger  plants  accompanied  by  co.irser 
roots.  The  thorough  maturity  and  freeilom  from 
frost  effects  in  the  case  of  pot  plants  are  great 
advantages.  Should  the  season  turn  out  as  dry 
as  last  year,  the  plants  will  be  much  better  able 
to  secure  a  successful  start.  Even  if  we  are 
])lanting  the  strong  growers  from  the  open,  we 
get  no  advantage  whatever  from  good  growth 
during  the  first  season.  This  is  valueless  unless 
in  conjunction  with  established  roots.  Small 
plants  of  all  climbers  can  be  had,  several  not 
having  started  sufficiently  strong  to  be  ready  for 
the  final  shift  into  8-inch  and  10-inch  pots  during 
midsummer.  These  will  answer  our  present  pur- 
pose, may  even  have  the  best  of  their  wond 
left,  and  so  a  few  flowers  can  be  had  early 
the  same  summer  ;  whereas,  plants  from 
the  open  would  need  cutting  down  if  good 
wood    is    to    bo    had    in    the    future.     Simi- 


larly the  small  plants  of  free  and  medium 
growers  will  almost  always  be  more  satisfactory, 
as  far  as  spring  planting  is  concerned,  if  turned 
out  of  pots.  They  soon  produce  healthy 
growth,  and  invariably  make  a  good  autumnal 
display. 

I  fear  we  do  not  sufficiently  bear  in  mind  the 
differetit  characteristics  of  the  numerous  Roses 
now  grown.  One  too  often  plants  a  variety 
because  its  bloom  or  colour  is  fancied.  This  is 
all  very  well  so  far  ;  but  why  plant  an  extra 
vigorous  grower  against  a  low  fence  or  wall  ? 
The  same  colour  and  form  can  be  very  closely 
matched  among  the  vast  number  of  varieties, 
and  in  one  with  a  more  suitable  growth.  Again, 
it  always  seems  to  be  a  folly  to  plant  Madame 
Falcot  against  a  house,  ■\\hen  Tour  Bertrand 
and  Madame  Berard  will  give  us  very  nearly 
the  same  colours  together  witlr  rampant  grow-fhs 
of  10  feet  to  15  feet.  I  am  aware  that  many 
object  to  these  extra  vigorous  growers  under 
the  impression  that  they  are  shy  blooming. 
So  they  are  if  you  attempt  to  restrict  their 
rambling  growths  too  severely  ;  this  is  equally 
true  of  all  climbers  making  a  series  of  lengthy 
growths.  Give  Tour  Bertrand  and  Reve  d'Or 
room,  let  the  whole  of  the  pruning  consist 
of  an  occasional  thinning  in  the  latter  part  of 
summer,  and  again  in  spring  to  remove  any 
frost-affected  wood,  and  you  will  find  them 
valuable.  The  medium  climbers  of  the  Marie 
van  Houtte,  Madame  Falcot  and  Caroline 
Kuster  type  are  grand  for  a  low  wall  or  fence, 
but  should  never  be  placed  alone  against  a 
high  building.  Their  proper  jilace  is  against 
a  low  wall,  or  else  as  an  aid  to  the  more 
efiicient  clothing  of  the  lower  parts  of  the 
latter.  Here  we  see  them  to  great  advantage, 
they  being  more  perpetual  blooming  than  the 
more  vigorous  growers,  and  also  filling  in  the 
bare  space  which  these  often  leave  at  their  base. 
With  tlie  taller  growers  we  should  also  be  better 
satisfied  if  preference  were  given  to  those  pro- 
ducing pendent  blossoms.  These  show  us  their 
full  beauty  when  grown  thus,  but  sliorter- 
habited  varieties  have  a  prettier  effect  when 
carrying  boldly  upright  buds.  Much  must 
also  depend  upon  the  position  and  locality.  A 
cold  district  will  not  suit  the  Banksians,  nor 
would  a  very  exposed  position  in  a  warm  and 
otherwise  suitable  spot.  It  is  the  indiscriminate 
and  careless  planting  which  has  caused  many 
grand  Roses  to  be  dismissed  from  gardens, 
when  probably  the  majority  of  them  could 
have  been  grown  successfully  if  proper  sites 
had  been  selected.  With  so  many  families  of 
Roses  and  such  diverse  characteristics  among 
the  varieties  of  each,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  many  mistakes  are  made  in  j)lanting. 

Are  we  not  too  generous  to  several  of  the 
old-fashioned  climbers  !  I  have  thought  so  for 
several  seasons.  Many  of  us  can  call  to  mind  a 
plant  or  two  of  some  old  favourite  in  a  ne- 
glected corner  of  a  garden,  :uul  which  invari- 
ably gives  a  grand  show  of  bloom,  although  for 
years  it  has  received  no  mulcliing  or  aiil  from 
liquid  manure.  These  varieties  are  naturally 
given  to  make  extended  growth  late  in  the 
season,  and  if  we  encourage  this  unduly,  we 
seldom  get  the  desired  ripeness.  By  all  means 
thin  out  the  wood,  but  be  chary  of  encouraging 
too  succulent  and  late  growtlis.  The  white 
and  yellow  Banksians,  Ayrshires,  also  the  Hy- 
brid Chinas  and  H.  Bourbons  of  the  Charles 
Lawson,  Coupe  d'H6be  and  Vivid  class,  with 
Fclicite-Perpetue  and  others  of  the  semper- 
virens  section,  all  seem  to  aftord  us  more  satis- 
factory results  when  not  cultivated  too  gener- 
ously. 

May  I  once  more  call  attention  to  the  harm 
of  deep  digging  among  Rosea.     It  is  still  much 
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too  general  a  practice.  By  all  means  cultivate, 
but  not  with  a  spade  after  the  plants  are  e.sta- 
blislied.  After  the  ground  is  prepared  and  the 
Roses  ill  their  permanent  quarter.s  I  would 
banish  this  useful  tool  entirely.  Good  cultiva- 
tion sliould  secure  a  number  of  almost  surface 
roots,  and  to  destroy  so  many  of  these,  as  must 
be  the  case  if  digging  is  done,  cannot  jiossibly  be 
judicious  culture.  Deep  hoeing  is  ample,  or 
the  surface  may  be  forked  over  very  slightly. 
I  know  of  many  grand  beds  where  the  surface 
soil  is  never  moved,  except  to  keep  down  a  few 
seedling  weeds.  There  can  be  no  benefit  in 
cultivating  a  quantity  of  fibrous  roots  a  few 
inches  below  the  surface  if  we  are  to  mutilate 
them  in  the  wholesale  manner  a  spade  must 
necessarily  do.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  prac- 
tically removing  tlie  most  important  support  to 
the  good  growth  resulting  from  these  roots  dur- 
ing the  previous  season.  Coarse,  deepl}'  ])ene- 
trating  roots  can  only  result  in  sajipy  growth. 
By  digging  among  Roses  we  are  really  destroy- 
ing the  most  valualile  roots  season  after  season 
at  the  ^•ery  time  when  tliey  are  most  wanted. 

I  can  sec  no  cause  for  complaint  respecting 
the  way  our  Roses  liave  come  througli  the  past 
winter  at  tlie  time  of  writing  (March  4),  iKit  if 
we  have  a  severe  frost  during  this  montli  or  one 
early  in  April,  as  was  the  case  last  year,  I  fear 
the  last  few  weeks  of  mild  weather  will  have 
worse  i-esults  than  the  whole  of  our  winter 
frosts.  It  is  a  great  temptation  to  prune  Roses 
■when  they  arc  so  forward  in  growth,  but  I  do 
not  think  1  shall  be  tempted  to  use  the  knife 
before  the  end  of  this  month,  especially  among 
any  but  a  few  of  the  veiy  liardiest  Perpetuals 
and  those  of  notoriously  late  growth,  like 
Baroness  Rothschild,  Merveille  de  Lyon  and  a 
few  more.  RinGEWoon. 


ROSE   GROWING. 

What  I  would  like  to  advocate  in  these  notes  is 
a  midway  course  between  the  few  highly-fed 
blooms,  so  dcsiralile  from  an  exhibitor's  stand- 
point, and  tliat  extreme  of  neglect  sometimes 
found  in  the  Rose  garden.  Unless  we  are  par- 
ticularly ambitious  to  figure  among  prize- 
winners, surely  it  would  be  better  to  avoid  the 
unplea.sant  and  evil-smelling  mixtures  our  Roses 
are  often  dressed  with  during  spring  and 
summer.  None  but  enthusiastic  rosarians  (and 
these  witli  the  one  idea  of  excelling  a  rival)  can 
possibly  derive  pleasure  from  a  Rose  bed  the 
surface  of  which  is  little  less  than  a  manure 
yard.  Not  for  one  moment  do  I  wish  to  write 
a  word  against  Rose  shows,  being  a  frequent 
exhibitor  myself,  and  fully  recognising  the  great 
work  of  our  National  Rose  Society  in  holding 
its  grand  exhit)itioiis  and  proving  to  the  public 
what  ex(piisite  lilooms  can  be  obtained  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingiloin.  VVluit  I  do  wish  to 
point  out  is  that  blooms  in  quantity  only 
a  very  little  behind  tliose  startling  Howers 
found  in  winning  stands  and  without  the  un- 
pleasant acc(jmpaiiinients  of  the  higher  culture 
may  be  had. 

A  great  number  of  Roses  are  equally  suitable 
for  ordinary  culture  or  exhibition.  Charles 
Lefebvre  and  Mrs.  Jolin  Laing,  Marie  van 
Houtte  and  Innoceiite  firola.  La  France  and 
Viscountess  Folkestone  are  good  examples  from 
their  respective  classes.  On  the  otlier  hand, 
we  liave  many  which  are  not  suitable  for 
general  cultivation,  such  as  Horace  Vornet, 
the  Rose  of  1893  from  an  exhibitor's  view  ; 
Gustavo  Piganeau,  Mons.  Noiuan,  and  Princess 
of  W.'des,  which  are  iiivarialjly  found  good  in 
ilie  exhiliitioii  tent.  Then;  would  lie  no  difB- 
culty  whatever  in  naming  fifty  H.  P. 's  of  very 
distinct  form  and  colour,  whicli   would  produce 


a  grand  lot  of  blooms  only  slightly  inferior  to 
show  flowers.  A  similar  number  of  Teas  and 
Noisettes  might  also  be  found,  while  the  whole 
of  our  so-called  garden  Roses,  such  as  Bardou 
Jol),  the  Provence,  Damask,  Chinas,  Poly- 
antlias  and  Japanese,  will  thrive  much  better 
under  ordinary  treatment.  Provided  the  soil 
is  fairly  good  and  the  pruning  less  severe  than 
when  striving  after  exhibition  blooms,  there  is 
no  reason  why  one  should  not  have  a  most 
delightful  show  of  treble  the  quantity,  and 
minus  those  abominations  which  so  seriously 
detract  from  a  lady's  admiration  of  higlily 
cultivated  Roses. 

Let  us  suppose  we  have  a  plant  of  Charles 
Lefebvre,  which  made  some  two  to  four  shoots 
of  stout  growth  last  summer.  These  will 
probably  be  3j  feet  to  5  feet  long.  Do  not  cut 
these  back  two-thirds  of  their  length,  and  so 
only  get  two  or  three  flowers  fr<jni  each,  but 
bend  them  over  in  the  way  most  convenient, 
and  realise  three  times  the  quantity  of  liloom. 
You  will  get  just  as  good  colour  and  perfume, 
a  higlier  percentage  of  good-shaped  flowers,  with 
very  little  loss  in  size.  You  need  not  go  to  the 
trouble  of  jiegging  each  shoot  down  at  a  given 
distance  from  the  ground,  but  merely  bend  it 
over  sufficiently  to  avcjid  two  or  three  eyes  only 
breaking  from  the  end,  which  would  be  the 
case  if  staked  upright.  Rose  growing  for  exhibi- 
tion alone  is  very  difl'erent  to  that  for  cut 
blooms  and  garden  decoration.  The  few  blooms 
may  be  superb,  but  their  surroundings  and 
scarcity  are  poor  compensation  for  the  glorious 
show  found  in  the  other  case,  not  to  mention 
the  comfort  of  not  fearing  to  go  among  them 
freely.  Without  exhibitions  we  should  not 
have  reached  so  high  a  standard,  but  a  medium 
course  means  less  labour,  more  flowers,  and  no 
rival  smells.  R. 

Tea  Rose  Madame  Hoste.— In  the  de.scrip- 
tion  of  this  Koso  in  your  issue  of  the  10th  instant, 
"  A.  H."  says  "  hardly  anyone  would  demur  to  its 
being  placed  among  the  twelve  best  Tea  Ro.ses." 
As  a  proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  view  I  would 
mention  that  I  have  j  ust  recently  had  the  pleasure 
of  holding  a  Tea  Rose  election  with  seventeen 
other  rosarians,  my  colleagues  being  the  leading 
Tea  Kose  growers  (amateur  and  professional)  in 
the  kingdom,  and  in  the  final  result  Madame 
Hoste  came  out  equal  twelfth  with  two  otlier 
varieties. — Ch.\s.  J.  Ge.\h.\me. 

In  the  notes  bj'  "A.  H."  which  accompany 

the  coloured  plate  of  this  grand  Rose  it  is 
described  as  the  best  of  all  really  yellow  Roses. 
Although  we  can  scarcely  say  too  much  in 
favour  of  Mine.  Hoste,  I  should  hesitate  to 
style  it  the  best  of  all  really  yellow  Roses. 
Where  are  Mare'chal  Niel  and  I'erle  des  Jardins 
to  be  classed '!  Surely  Madame  Hoste  does  not 
a]iproach  this  description  so  closely  as  the  two 
latter.  With  this  exception,  I  (juite  agree  with 
"A.  H.'s"  remarks.  Few  varieties  have  made 
such  a  mark  in  so  short  a  time.  That  it  is  always 
good  is  proved  by  its  behaviour  (hiring  tlie  iiast 
summer.  It  won  the  silver  medal  as  tlie  best 
Tea  bloom  at  the  Worksop  show,  and  if  we  take 
note  of  the  paucity  of  good  flowers  at  that  exhi- 
bition, when  all  varieties,  many  of  which  are 
cultivateil  in  immense  quantities,  were  available, 
it  is  high  |)raiso  to  win  this  honour  during  .so 
trying  a  sea.son.  Jean  Pernet,  Narcisso,  and  IVrle 
de  l..yon  arc  fully  deserving  of  the  not  ice  accorded 
them,  and  I  am  surprised  that  wo  do  not  meet 
with  them  more  often.  Although  I'erle  de  J.,yon 
is  of  little  use  for  its  blooms,  the  foliage  is  so 
grand  that  no  collection  of  Teas  seems  complete 
without  a  batch  of  this  variety. — K. 


for  species  which  were  introduced  many  years 
ago,  though  neither  of  them  have  become  so  well 
known  as  they  deserve  to  be ;  the  fourth  certifi- 
cate was  for  Pteris  longifolia  Mariesi,  introduced 
from  Penang  by  Messrs.  \'eitch  and  Sons.  It  is 
of  slender  growth,  the  pinna'  narrower  than 
in  the  normal  form  and  slightly  undulated  ;  the 
silvery  white  scales  which  cover  the  crown  of  the 
plant  are  very  conspicuous.  This  should  become 
a  ijopular  Fern  either  for  pots  or  the  fernery. 
The  other  awards  were  for  Aglaomorpha  Meyeni- 
ana,  figured  in  The  G.\kden'  at  p.  103.  and  Platy- 
ceriura  stemmaria,  also  referred  to  in  a  recent 
number  of  The  G.vkden.  Asplenium  margina- 
tum, though  an  old  introduction,  appears  to  have 
been  lost  to  cultivation  until  recently,  when  some 
seedlings  were  raised  from  spores  obtained  from 
herbarium  specimens.  It  is  a  large  growing 
siiecies,  well-matured  fronds  attaining  to  from  1'2 
feet  to  14  feet  in  length,  the  broad  undulate<l 
pinn.x"  having  a  peculiar  margin  and  of  a  beauti- 
ful soft  pea-green.  This  Fern  is  very  pretty  in  a 
young  state,  and  is  perhaps  seen  at  its  best  when 
the  fronds  are  about  2  feet  long  and  before  it  has 
lost  any  of  the  first  fronds.  Two  awards  of  merit 
were  given,  viz.,  for  Pteris  serrulata  gigantea,  a 
tall,  vigorous  growing  form  of  the  "  Ribbon  Fern," 
and  Athyrium  F.-f.  setigerum,  a  fine  variety  of 
the  Lady  Fern.  As  far  as  I  am  aware  no  other 
additions  of  importance  have  been  made  to  Ferns 
during  the  past  year.  Although  new  and  rare 
species  are  not  so  much  sought  after  as  formerly, 
Ferns  were  never  more  popular  than  they  are  at 
the  present  time,  and  any  additions  valuable  for 
decoration  are  eagerly  sought  after. — F.  H. 


Ferns  certifioated  in  1893.— Few  new  iud-o. 
ductions  were  brought  forward  during  the  past 
year.  Of  the  four  first-class  certificates  awarded 
by   the  Royal  llorticulturnl  Society,  three  were 
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PLATE  953. 

BURMESE  LILIES. 

(with    a   coloured   plate   of    LILIIM    LOWI.*) 

To  the  various  new  Lilies  that  have  been  intro- 
duced within  the  last  few  years  Upper  Burmah 
has  at  least  contributed  its  share,  for  the  open- 
ing up  of  that  district  has  resulted  in  the  dis- 
covery of  some  distinct  and  striking  species. 
One  of  the  most  recent  is  Lilium  Lowi,  which 
is  named  in  honour  of  Messrs.  Low,  of  Clapton, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  introduction 
of  these  difl'erent  Burmese  Lilies.  Lilium 
Lowi  is  certainly  a  very  distinct  and  beautiful 
species,  less  sliowy,  it  is  true,  than  some  others, 
but  at  the  same  time  possessing  a  (piiet  beauty 
of  its  own.  Its  general  appearance  is  so  well 
shown  on  the  accompanying  plate  that  no  de- 
tailed description  is  necessaiy,  yet  it  would 
appear  that  slight  variations  are  to  be  found,  as 
the  flower  illustrated  in  the  Botanical  Matjuzinc, 
tab.  7232,  has  the  tijis  of  the  segments  less  re- 
flexed,  and  the  crimson  spots  in  the  interior 
not  so  conspicuous  as  they  are  in  the  present 
plate,  which,  however,  represents  the  form  that 
has  come  under  my  oliscrvation.  L.  Lowi  is  by 
Mr.  Baker  included  in  the  Enlirion  or  tube- 
flowered  group  of  Lilies,  several  examples  of 
which  have  before  now  been  illustrated  by 
means  of  coloured  plates  in  The  Garden. 
Apparently  there  have  been  some  successful 
introductions  of  L.  Lowi  during  the  present 
dormant  season,  for  it  was  last  autumn  quoted 
by  one  jirominent  firm  of  nurserymen  at  ton 
guineas  a  bulb,  which  price  is  now,  I  see,  re- 
"duce<l  to  one  half.  The  bulb  of  this  Lily  is 
much  like  that  of  L.  nopalense,  but  of  a 
lighter  colour.  Concerning  the  conditions 
under  which  it  naturally  grows,  Messrs.  Low, 
ill  a  very  interesting  communication,  say  : — 

LiLUiM  Lowi  comes  from  Eastern  Upper  Bur- 
mah,   bull    has    proved   up   to   the   present  very 

*  Urawn  for  TlIK  (iiitnEN  in  tlio  C'lniitoii  Nursery 
liy  H.  G.  Moon,  ()<tolxn-4,  WJ3.  Lithographed  aiul 
pi-iutoJ  by  Guillaume  SoverejuB. 
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scarce.  It  is  found  growing  with  L.  nepalense 
and  L.  sulphureum  (the  latter  in  vast  quantities) 
in  the  upland  valleys.  At  the  end  of  the  in- 
tensely hot  summer,  the  dry  stems  and  grass 
usuallj'  catch  tire,  so  that  in  securing  the  bulbs  it 
is  necessary  to  know  with  accuracy  where  to  com- 
mence digging.  The  bulbs  appear  to  grow  in  a 
clean  fibrous  loam,  and  in  this  we  find  they  thrive 
well  here  with  a  little  charcoal  and  sand  added. 

L.  PRiMULixr.M,  the  second  to  mention  of  these 
Burmese  Lilies,  is,  1  think,  much  the  rarest  of 
those  that  have  been  introduced  up  to  the  jnesent 
time.  It  first  flowered  with  Messrs.  Low  in  the 
autinnn  of  1891  and  was  bj'  them  shown  at  one  of 
the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
under  the  name  of  Liliura  claptonense.  The  spe- 
cific name  of  jirimulinum  was,  however,  bestowed 
upon  it  by  Mr.  Baker,  who  refers  to  it  in  the 
Botanical  Marjar.ine,  t.  72'27,  in  the  following 
terms  :  "  This  is  another  new  Lily  which  has  been 
imported  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.  from  the 
Shan  States,  in  Upper  Burmah.  Its  nearest  allies 
are  L.  nepalense  (Bofaniral  ilaijazine,  t.  7043)  and 
L.  neilgherrense  (Bo/ankal  Magazine,  t.  633'2). 
From  the  latter  it  differs  by  its  shorter  and  more 
open  tube,  brown  anthers,  and  style  as  long  as  the 
perianth  segments.  It  forms  a  coimecting  link 
between  the  two  sections  Eulirion  and  Martagon 
by  having  the  perianth  segments  sub-recurved  in 
the  u|iper  half."  L.  primulinum  in  habit,  foliage 
and  shape  of  the  flower  very  much  resembles  L. 
nepalense,  but  instead  of  the  interior  of  the  flower 
being  heavilj'  tinged  with  purple,  as  in  L.  nepal- 
ense, it  is  in  this  specie?  of  a  rather  pale,  but  clear 
unspotted  yellow  tint. 

L.  suLi'HUREUBi,  another  native  of  Burmah,  was 
illustrated  by  a  coloured  plate  in  The  G.\rden, 
April  19,  1890.  At  that  time  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  controver.sy  with  regard  to  the  correctness 
of  its  nomenclature,  as  it  wa.s  at  first  named  by 
Mr.  Baker  L.  Wallichianum  superbum.  Many 
]iersons  failed  to  trace  sufficient  relationship  to  L. 
U'allichianum  for  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  variety  of 
that  species,  and  some  considered  it  was  probably 
Wallich's  L.  ochroleucum,  concerning  which  there 
has  always  been  a  certain  amount  of  doubt.  Mr. 
Baker,  however,  at  last  saw  fit  to  assign  it  sjiecific 
rank  under  the  name  of  L.  sulphureum.  It  is  a 
very  beautiful  Lily,  which  from  a  large  compactly 
built  bulb  pushes  up  a  stout  stem,  very  thickly 
clothed  with  narrow  leaves,  which  in  a  young 
state  are  tinged  with  reddish  brown.  Towards 
the  upper  part  of  the  stem  the  leaves  increase  in 
width.  It  is  a  tall,  stately  growing  Lily,  which 
will  reach  a  height  of  6  feet  or  more,  and  the  beau- 
tiful whitish  blossoms,  tinged  on  the  exterior  with 
red,  and  inside  with  a  pleasing  shade  of  yellow, 
are  of  proportionate  size.  A  remarkable  feature 
of  this  Lily,  and  one  that  causes  it  to  stand  out 
quite  alone  among  its  immediate  allies,  is  the 
formation  of  comparatively  large  bulbils  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  such  as  occur  in  L.  tigrinum 
and  L.  bulbiferum.  L.  sulphureum  is  sometimes 
late  in  starting  into  growth,  and  is  con.sequently 
variable  in  its  season  of  flowering.  The  first 
time  it  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Low  and  awarded 
a  first-class  certifica'te  by  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  was  on  June  2.5,  1880,  while  on 
the  other  hand  I  have  had  it  in  flower  so  late  in 
the  autunui  as  to  vie  with  L.  neilgherrense  as  the 
last  Lily  to  unfold  its  blossoms. 

L.  B.\KERiANr.M,  a  fourth  Burmese  Lily,  was 
discovered  by  General  Collet,  and  described  as 
having  erect,  broadly  funnel-shaped  flowers,  but 
as  far  as  I  know  it  is  not  at  present  in  cultivation. 
With  the  attention,  however,  that  is  now  paid  to 
Ijilies  from  that  district,  it  is  very  probable  we 
shall  see  it  before  long. 

L.  XEP.VLENSE. — Bearing  as  it  does  the  specific 
name  of  nepalense,  this  is  usually  regarded  as  a 
nativeof  the  Nepaul district,  but  from  Messrs.  Low's 
communication  given  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  it 
occurs  in  Upper  Burmah  ;  indeed  it  will  sometimes 
crop  up  among  an  imjiortatlon  of  L.  sult)hureum. 
It  is  doubtful  if  any  Lily  within  recent  years  has 
attracted  so  much  attention  as  this  difl  when 
first  it  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Low  on  Septem- 
ber 11,  188S.     A  good  deal  of  the  interest  was  no 


doubt  excited  by  the  fact  that  there  were  many 
conflicting  ideas  of  what  L.  nepalense  really  was 
like,  and  when  seen  it  proved  to  be  totally  ditferent 
from  most  published  descriptions,  and  very  dis- 
tinct from  any  other  Lily  in  cultivation.  In  shape 
the  individual  blooms  bear  a  certain  amount  of 
resemblance  to  those  of  L.'  Szovitzianum,  the 
petals  being  prettily  recurved.  The  colour  varies 
somewhat,  for  in  some  the  dark  colouring  of  the 
central  portion  of  the  flower  extends  further  up 
the  petals  than  in  others,  while  besides  this  the 
yellow  or  greenish-yellow  of  the  recurved  portion 
also  difl'ers  in  hue. 

CuLTUEB. — These  Burmese  Lilies  are  usually 
treated  as  greenhouse  plants,  and  it  is  scarcely 
to  be  expected  tliat  they  will  jirove  hardy  in 
this  country.  Certainly  the  most  robust  and 
apparently  the  hardiest  of  them  is  L.  sulphureum, 
some  examples  of  which  have  not  far  from  Lon- 
don passed  through  a  couple  of  winters  out  of 
doors.  Tliey  were,  however,  protected  by  some 
straw,  and  whether  this  Lily  will  prove  generally 
hardy  is,  I  think,  open  to  doubt.  At  all  events 
freshly  imported  bulbs  if  in  good  condition  are 
readily  grown  and  flower  if  potted  in  a  com- 
])ost  consisting  priucipally  of  good  yellow  loam, 
lightened  by  an  adraixtui-e  of  peat,  sand,  and 
broken  charcoal.  They  should  be  given  the 
jn'oteotion  of  a  greenhouse,  or  at  all  events  of  a 
frame,  and  water  should  be  somewhat  sparingly 
apjilied  till  the  roots  are  active.  The  pots  em- 
ployed should  be  well  drained.  In  order  to 
encourage  as  sturdy  a  growth  as  possible,  as  the 
stems  develop  plenty  of  air  sliould  be  given,  and 
it  in  a  frame,  the  light  should  be  taken  off  when 
the  weather  is  favourable.  In  tlie  summer  the 
plants  do  not  need  glass  protection,  but  should 
be  removed  under  cover  as  the  flower-buds  are 
on  the  point  of  expanding.  In  the  more  favoured 
districts  of  England  these  Lilies  would  certainly 
be  worth  a  trial  iu  the  open  ground,  and  L. 
sulpliureum  would  iu  all  probability  j'ield  the 
best  results.  The  bulbs  of  all  these  Burmese 
Lilies  bear  a  certain  amount  of  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  Indian  L.  neilgherrense,  and,  like 
that  better-known  kind,  it  is  very  probable  that 
constant  importations  wUl  be  necessary  to  keep 
up  a  stock,  for  L.  neilgherrense,  as  a  rule, 
gradually  deteriorates  under  cultivation. 

H.  P. 

The  Week's  Work. 

FRUIT   HOUSES. 

Pot  Fic;s. — The  earliest  pot  Figs  will  now  be  in 
flower,  and  consequently  at  a  standstill.  During 
this  stationary  period  great  care  is  rei|uisite  in 
the  matter  of  temperatures,  as  any  excess  in  this 
respect  may  cause  many  of  the  best  fruit  to  fall. 
A  stuffy  atmosphere  likewise  is  apt  to  produce 
the  same  result.  For  this  reason  small  houses 
with  sharp-pitched  roofs  may  well  be  furnished 
with  a  roller  blind  of  the  thinnest  material,  which 
can  be  lowered  for  a  couple  of  hours  when  strong 
sunshine  and  high  winds  prevail.  While  the  Figs 
are  in  flower  it  is  not  advisable  to  clo.se  the  house 
too  soon  in  the  afternoon.  It  must,  however,  be 
done  soon  enough  to  allow  of  the  foliage  drying 
after  syringing  before  darkness  conies  on.  With- 
hold lieiuid  manure  from  the  roots  for  a  fortnight, 
again  giving  it  when  the  fruit  commences  the 
second  swelling  ;  00°  at  night,  05°  to  08°  by  day 
and  u]i  to  80°  by  sun  heat  will  suit  both  foliage 
and  fruit  for  the  present. 

Vines  in  pots. — In  this  compartment  the 
Ijunchcs  of  Foster's  Seedling  and  Black  Ham- 
burgh are  now  at  the  stoning  stage,  and  lateral 
growth  must  be  allowed  to  extend  somewhat 
without  being  stopped.  This  can  be  afterwards 
reduced  piecemeal  without  any  check  to  the 
Vines.  Continue  the  supply  of  liquid  manure  or 
guano  to  the  evaporating  pans,  as  it  is  surprising 


how  this  will  improve  both  the  colour  and  texture 
of  the  foliage,  besides  warding  off  insect  attacks. 
A  chink  of  air  should  be  admitted  as  early  as 
.possible  to  act  as  a  safety-valve  for  the  escape  of 
hot  steam,  and  also  with  a  view  to  prevent  scorch- 
ing. If  in  any  of  the  more  backward  bunches 
there  are  yet  too  many  berries,  remove  them  at 
once  before  the  stoning  stage  is  entered  upon  ; 
65°  on  frosty  nights  and  68°  when  mild,  and  5° 
more  during  hours  of  dajdight  will  be  the  most 
suitable  temperatures  up  to  the  ripening  period, 
always  allowing  from  10°  to  15°  extra  on  sunny 
days. 

Musc.-iTS. — Where  these  were  started  in  the 
middle  of  January  the  bunches  are  now  very 
prominent,  and  may  be  forthwith  reduced  to  ono 
on  each  lateral.  Owing  to  the  great  heat  of  last 
summer  and  the  prevalence  of  red  spider,  growth 
on  many  Muscats  is  somewhat  weak  this  season. 
It  w-ill  therefore  be  advisable  to  subject  them  to 
as  little  pressure  as  possible  consistent  with  free 
growth  up  to  the  flowering  stage.  If  the  border 
receives  another  thorough  moistening  with  warm 
diluted  liquid,  no  more  will  be  required  until  the 
bunches  pass  out  of  flower.  As  a  rule,  the  whole 
of  the  Jluscats,  and  particularly  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria,- enjoy  and  indeed  require  a  little  more 
liberty  while  making  their  growth  than  do  the 
ordinary  cool  temperature  Grapes.  For  this  reason 
I  generally  allow  three  leaves  beyond  the  bunch 
when  stopping  for  the  first  time.  Bring  the  shoots 
down  to  the  wires  by  degrees,  in  order  to  avoid 
breakages  and  conseciuent  gaps.  One  or  two 
mild  fumigations  at  this  stage  may  prevent  the 
appearance  of  thrips  later  on.  Let  the  night 
temperature  range  from  58°  to  60°,  and  allow  the 
mercury  a  further  rise  to  80°  for  a  short  time  after 
withdrawing  the  air  on  fine  afternoons,  at  which 
time  a  liitle  liquid  manure  should  be  added  to  the 
water  used  for  damping  down.  The  ammonia 
arising  therefrom  is  of  the  greatest  value  in  all 
stages  of  the  Vine's  progress.  Lady  Downe's,  in 
common  with  all  other  Grapes,  is  this  season 
unusually  forward,  and  must  not  be  exposed  to  a 
night  temperature  approaching  freezing  point, 
nor  yet  to  cutting  w-inds  during  the  da}-,  with 
a  view  to  retarding  it,  otherwise  irreparable 
damage  may  be  done.  The  roots  also  must  be 
subjected  to  a  thorough  soaking,  this  being  re- 
peated in  a  week  or  ten  days'  time.  Air  should  be 
admitted  liberally,  but  with  caution,  through  the 
day,  and  the  house  closed  soon  enough  to  husband 
a  little  sun  heat,  and  thus  render  fire  heat  at 
night  to  any  extent  unnecessary,  even  should 
slight  frost  prevail. 

Str.vwberries.  —  Continue  to  bring  forward 
regular  batches  of  plants  from  the  store  yard,  as 
if  rather  more  arrive  at  the  blooming  stage  than 
aie  actually  needed  at  the  time,  a  succession 
may  be  secured  by  removing  small  lots  into 
various  warmer  houses  and  allowing  others  to 
remain  in  the  flowering  hou>-e  until  the  fruit  is 
partly  swelled.  Smoke  all  plants  on  the  eve  of 
their  coming  Into  flower  and  adopt  a  minimum 
figure  of  55°  as  soon  as  set.  Support  the  fruit  by 
means  of  small  forked  twigs  of  Beech  or  Horn- 
beam, or  by  the  still  better  plan  of  a  couple  of 
short  Hazel  sticks  inserted  in  the  pot  in  a  slanting 
position,  to  which  attach  strips  of  ratfia  or 
matting  in  a  horizontal  form.  Growth  being  now 
forward  and  new  roots  plentiful  even  In  the  case 
of  unhoused  plants,  feeding  in  a  moderate  degree 
may  be  practised  as  soon  as  removal  under  glass 
takes  place.  Varieties  such  as  President  and  Sir 
J.  Paxton  may  now  be  placed  on  any  spare 
shelves  in  Peach  or  orchard  houses,  to  be  intro- 
duced into  stronger  heat  when  sufficiently 
advanced. 

Early  Cherry  house. — The  trees  in  the  earliest 
house  are  now  in  full  flower,  and  in  order  to  secure 
a  perfect  set,  a  low  night  temperature,  abundance 
of  pure  fresh  air  by  day,  and  even  by  nighl,  when 
the  weather  Is  mild  are  imperative.  Further,  as 
the  wholesale  dropping  of  the  fruit  which 
frei]uently  occurs  is  generally  due  to  imperfect 
fertilisation,  the  trees  should  bo  gone  over  at 
noon  each  day,  using  a  brush,  rabbit's  tail  or 
straw  hat  to  disperse  the  pollen.     Avoid  a  mois- 
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ture-laden  atmosphere,  but  clamp  down  moderately 
when  the  air  is  reduced  as  the  day  declines. 
A  temperature  of  45°  through  tlie  night  is  suit- 
able at  this  stage,  rather  erring  on  the  low  side 
in  case  of  frost  necessitating  any  increase  of  fire- 
heat. 

Open-air  Peaches. — All  Peach  trees  on  walls, 
even  the  latest  varieties,  must  now  be  pruned,  and 
either  tied  to  the  wires  or  nailed  to  the  wall  as  the 
case  may  be.  Wherever  possible  prune  to  a  triple 
bud,  reducing  the  growths  so  that  those  remaining 
will  be  about  4  inches  from  one  another  after 
tying  is  completed.  Leave  the  ligatures  suffi- 
ciently slack  to  allow  of  natural  expansion,  and 
secure  the  extremities  of  each  shoot  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  the  new  growths  issuing 
therefrom  from  eventually  running  into  each  other. 
The  work  having  been  completed,  protection  from 
frost  must  be  the  next  consideration,  for  which 
purpose  nothing  surpasses  the  old-fashioned  frigi 
domo.  If  this  is  only  of  medium  thickness  and 
not  too  closely  woven,  light  and  sun  %\ill  be  able 
to  reach  the  trees,  and  the  tnaterial  may  remain 
down  niglit  and  day,  but  if  tlie  reverse  of  this  is 
the  case,  it  mu.«t  be  raised  to  the  coping  each  fine 
morning  directly  the  sun  reaches  the  «all.  Where 
fish  netting  has  to  do  duty  it  should  always  be  of 
double  thickness,  but  even  then  it  is  not  capable 
of  resisting  severe  frost,  especially  sliould  such 
occur  when  everything  is  saturated  with  rain.  If 
an}'  fear  exists  that  the  roots  lack  moisture,  ad- 
mini.ster  a  good  soaking  and  afterwards  mulch 
with  spent  Mushroom  manure. 

Apricots  and  Plcms  must  be  shielded  in  the 
same  manner  as  Peaches,  but  Pears  being  some- 
what hardier  will  be  suited  if  given  a  double 
thickness  of  half -inch  netting,  this  being  kept  from 
pressing  against  the  trees  by  stout  i^oles  securely 
fixed  at  both  top  and  bottom. 

MoRELLo  Cherries  occupying  north  and  east 
walls  should  now  be  pruned  and  nailed.  Work  as 
much  as  possible  on  tlie  young  wood  sj'stem,  and 
always  endeavour  to  keep  the' bottom  of  tlie  wall 
furnished.  To  ensure  this  a  certain  amount  of 
bare,  exhausted  wood  must  be  worked  out  each 
season  at  pruning  time.  Where  renewal  of  the 
surface  soil  is  necessary,  remove  with  care  the 
stale,  impoverished  surface  until  the  roots  are 
visible,  afterwards  laying  on  a  couple  of  inches  of 
good  holding  loam,  mortar  refuse,  and  horse 
manure. 

Filberts  and  Cob  ncts. — Except  in  certain 
districts  of  Kent,  Herefordshire,  and  Berkshire, 
good  specimens  of  Filberts  in  robust  health  are 
few  and  far  between.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  as 
associated  with  Apples,  Pears,  and  Grapes,  Nuts 
form  a  welcome  addition  to  the  winter,  dessert. 
They  are,  moreo\'er,  worthy  of  a  better  position 
than  is  usually  afforded  them.  In  order  to  give 
nCM'ly  -  planted  trees  the  best  possible  chance 
and  to  renew  the  vigour  of  those  on  the  wane, 
keep  the  soil  stirred  and  free  from  Grass  and 
weeds  for  a  fair  distance  from  the  stems,  and 
mulch  with  rich  farmyard  manure.  If  the  trees 
have  not  been  pruned  attend  to  it  at  once,  keep- 
ing the  centres  well  open,  and  by  removing  all 
useless  spray  expose  the  fruit-bearing  laterals  to 
all  the  sun  and  air  possible. 

Walnuts. — Many  of  the  fine  old  trees  planted 
during  last  century  are  fast  decaying.  Recourse 
should,  therefore,  be  h.ad  to  planting  young  healthy 
standards  to  succeed  these  centenarians.  They 
need  not  necessarily  occujiy  room  in  the  kitchen 
garden,  but  select  open,  sunny  s|)ots  in  pleasure 
grounds,  deer  parks,  or  ordinary  pasture.s.  Inde- 
pendent of  their  utility,  their  stately  growth  and 
general  good  ajipearance  render  them  welcome 
additions  to  the  timber  of  any  estate. 

J.  Crawford. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Potato  tlantino.— With  favourable  weather  and 
the  ground  in  condition  for  planting,  there  need 
be  no  delay  in  getting  the  bulk  of  the  Potatoes 
nto  ( he  ground.  I  am  a  strong  advocate  for  carlj' 
planting.  One  must,  however,  be  governed  by 
locality,  condition  of  soil  and  variety  of  Potato, 


as  to  plant  some  of  the  early  Ashleaf  section 
with  sprouts  well  advanced  would  be  to  court 
failure,  as  the  earl}'  growth  would  be  cut  down  by 
frost.  If  early  kinds  are  planted,  and  these  are 
often  required  in  small  quantities,  a  warm  shel- 
tered border  where  protection  can  be  afforded 
must  be  selected.  'For  this  early  crop,  a  border 
with  a  south  aspect  sheltered  by  glass  or  walls  can 
usually  be  spared.  The  remaining  portion  of 
the  early  varieties  may  be  kept  as  cool  as  possible 
and  near  the  light.  These  can  be  planted  a  month 
later,  that  is,  the  third  week  in  April.  Growth 
will  then  be  rapid  and  there  will  be  little  fear  of 
injury  from  frost.  If  shallow  boxes  or  trays  can 
be  spared,  the  seed  of  the  early  kinds  should  be 
placed  in  these  close  together,  the  eyes  upwards 
and  kept  cool.  When  jilaced  in  the  boxes,  the 
sprouts  should  be  restricted  to  the  strongest,  rub- 
bing off  small  weakly  ones.  Late  varieties  being 
less  forward  will  take  longer  to  push  through  the 
soil ;  besides,  growth  is  less  rapid,  and  by  plant- 
ing at  the  end  of  this  month,  time  is  saved.  Thin- 
ning of  the  sprouts  should  also  be  practised  as 
advised  for  earlier  kinds,  two  to  three  sprouts 
being  ample  ;  indeed,  one  is  often  advised,  but  I 
adopt  the  medium  course,  leaving  the  two  best. 
In  planting  late  Potatoes  at  this  date,  I  do  not 
advise  cut  sets,  as  in  heavy  land  these  suffer  badly 
from  the  attacks  of  slugs  and  worms.  If  cutting 
is  imperative,  it  should  be  done  in  time  for  the 
cut  portion  to  heal  over  before  planting.  There 
is  little  gained  by  cutting,  as,  given  ample  room, 
a  strong  set  with  restricted  ej'es  will  produce  as 
good  a  crop  as  a  small  tuber.  The  late  varieties 
in  most  cases  being  robust  growers  require  ample 
room  to  develop.  Strong  growers  should  be 
planted  a  yard  a]iart  and  medium  ones  G  inches 
less,  allowing  18  inches  between  the  sets  for  the 
former  and  12  inches  for  the  latter.  Rank  or 
crude  manures  shoidd  not  be  used,  these  causing 
coarse  growth  and  scabby  skins ;  well-worked 
soils  with  a  liberal  addition  of  some  apjiroved  fer- 
tiliser produce  rapid  growth  and  even-sized  tubers. 
Soils  deficient  of  potash  and  lime  may  be  enriched 
with  burnt  garden  refuse,  wood  ashes  and  char- 
coal refuse.  I  would  also  advise  planting  by  taking 
out  the  rows  with  a  broad  hoe  in  preference  to 
dibbling  the  sets  in. 

Potatoes  in  frames  and  pots  ^^•ill  be  making 
rapid  progress,  and  will  need  more  air  in  favour- 
able weather,  shutting  up  early  in  the  afternoon 
to  economise  fire  heat.  To  maintain  an  even  niglit 
temperature  the  glass  should  be  well  covered  with 
mats  or  canvas.  Moisture  should  be  freely  given, 
as  if  the  bed  is  made  up  with  light  materials,  the 
water  drains  away  rapidly  and  growth  is  arrested. 
Liquid  manure  is  very  beneficial  if  it  can  be 
applied  in  a  tepid  condition.  Plants  in  pots  will 
need  similar  attention,  but  to  get  the  best  results 
these  must  be  near  the  glass.  Should  a  few  dishes 
be  required  in  advanceof  the  first  earlies  in  the  open 
ground,  a  few  tubers  jilanted  in  large  pots  and  stood 
at  the  front  of  a  late  fruit  house  will  give  a  good 
return.  For  this  purpose  Sliarpe's  Victor,  Alma, 
or  other  quick  growers  of  the  Ashleaf  section  ^^•ill 
turn  in  quickly.  When  planting  it  is  best  to  only 
fill  the  pots  three  parts  full,  as  this  allows  of  space 
for  moulding  up  as  growth  proceeds. 

Planting  Cai'liflowers  wintered  in  frames. 
— There  should  be  no  scarcity  of  early  Cauli- 
flowers, the  plants  having  wintered  well.  No  time 
should  be  lost  in  planting  out  those  wintered  in 
frames.  In  lifting,  every  care  should  be  taken  to 
lift  with  a  ball,  first  cutting  round  each  ]}lantwitli 
a  trowel.  Those  grown  in  pots  transplant  rca<lily 
and  soon  make  headway.  A  warm  sunny  border 
will  be  a  suitable  place  for  the  early  crop,  and  as 
Caulillowers  require  I'icli  food,  the  ground  shoidd 
have  been  previou.sly  prepared,  manuring  heavily 
with  thoroughly  decayed  manure.  I  grow  the 
Walcheren  in  preference  to  Early  London  and 
allow  le"S  .space,  as  the  early  Caulillowers  are  not 
allowe<l  to  attain  great  size,  being  cut  when  the 
size  of  cricket  balls.  Twenly  inches  l)etwcen  the 
rows  will  Vie  sufilcient,  and  15  incliis  between  the 
plant.s.  The  largest  plants  should  get  the  best 
position,  as  these  will  turn  in  early,  the  others 
forming  a  succestion.     Many  people  winter  a  few 


plants  under  hand-glasses,  myself  among  the 
number.  It  is  an  old-fashioned  system,  but  good, 
as  though  the  plants  are  not  so  early  as  those  in 
pots  or  frames,  they  come  in  soon  after  and  in 
advance  of  spring-sown  crops,  or  even  those  sown 
in  heat.  In  planting  tliese  it  is  best  to  leave  the 
four  corner  plants,  lifting  the  remainder  and 
making  another  planting,  moulding  up  the  plants 
left  to  protect  them. 

Cauliflowers  sown  in  heat. — Of  late  years 
more  attention  has  been  paid  to  sowing  in 
heat  early  in  the  year  as  advised  in  former 
notes.  These  plants  will  now  be  in  the 
rough  leaf,  and  need  close  attention  to  prevent 
their  becoming  di-awn  and  attacked  by  mildew. 
In  pricking  these  off  I  prefer  a  bed  of 
leaves  and  litter,  or  even  to  utilise  the  old 
seed  bed.  In  pricking  off  it  is  essential  to 
preserve  the  roots  as  much  as  possible,  to  make 
firm  so  as  to  lift  with  a  ball  at  planting  time,  and 
to  use  good  strong  loam,  as  the  plants  in  thi.s 
make  a  sturdier  growth  than  they  do  in  light  soil. 
Shelter  overhead  for  a  few  weeks  will  be  neces- 
sary, giving  all  the  light  and  air  possible  in  fine 
weather  and  covering  at  night. 

Early  Brussels  Sprouts  will  need  similar 
treatment  to  the  Cauliflowers.  In  many  gardens 
early  sprouts  are  in  reiiucst.  To  provide  these 
more  attention  is  required,  as  this  vegetable  re- 
quires time  to  produce  its  hard  bullet-like  sprouts. 
Ground  should  be  prepared  for  this  crop,  choosing 
an  open  quarter  thoroughly  exposed  and  deeply 
cultivated,  and  it  soil  of  tenacious  character  can 
be  given,  grovvth  will  be  firmer,  the  sprouts  more 
solid,  and  of  superior  flavoiu".  Excess  of  manure 
favours  strong  growth  and  huge  open  sprouts  of 
poor  flavour. 

Early  Celery  sown  in  boxes  in  heat  must  be 
pricked  off  into  other  boxes  as  soon  as  large 
enough  to  handle,  lifting  carefully  with  a  dibber 
to  preserve  the  small  roots.  If  any  quantity  is 
desired,  a  spare  light  or  frame  is  the  best,  as 
plants  in  boxes  draw  badlj',  soon  dry  up,  and 
receive  a  check  in  their  earlier  stages  from 
wliich  they  rarely  recover.  I  prefer  a  warm  bed 
with  a  movable  frame,  as  advised  for  the  sprouts 
and  Cauliflowers,  as  when  growth  is  large  enough 
the  frame  may  be  removed  and  the  plants  much 
strengthened  by  free  exposure.  For  first  use  the 
preference  should  be  given  to  the  white  varieties. 
To  follow  these,  there  is  none  better  than  Early 
Rose.  I  prefer  tlie  medium  growers  to  very 
large  kinds  for  early  use,  as  they  are  more  useful, 
taking  up  less  room,  and  being  sooner  fit  for  use. 
Moisture  at  the  root  is  the  most  im}jortant  jioint. 
When  in  robust  condition,  a  watering  overhead 
daily  with  a  fine  rose  will  promote  healthy  growth. 

Lettuces  raised  in  heat  sjioil  sooner  than 
most  plants  if  sown  thickly,  so  that  early  trans- 
planting is  essential.  Should  the  (ilants  have 
suffered  from  want  of  removal,  it  is  best  to  reject 
the  poor  ones,  as  seed  sown  now  will  yield  superior 
plants.  Thinning  in  the  seed  bed  is  beneficial,  as 
it  strengthens  the  plants  and  forwards  the  crop. 
The  plants  raised  last  August  and  wintered  in 
frames  may  now  be  planted  out  on  a  warm  border. 
S|iace  for  these  may  often  be  found  at  the  foot  of 
a  wall  or  between  early  Peas.  A  little  extra 
trouble  as  to  good  soil  and  favourable  position  is 
well  repaid  by  early  bends  anil  solid  hearts.  If 
space  can  be  allowed  in  their  winter  quarters,  a 
few  plants  left  will  lie  \aluablo,  as  they  will  soon 
turn  in.  Plants  that  ha\e  stood  the  -ninter  in  the 
seed  beds  should  likewise  receive  attention  ; 
these  will  be  valuable,  as  they  will  turn  in  before 
those  sown  in  heat.  Sings  and  birds  are  often 
troublesome,  and  slmuld  be  kept  oil  liy  frequently 
dusting  over  with  diy  wood  ashes.  To  protect 
from  birds  I  am  obliged  to  net  over  after  planting. 
Seed  should  be  sown  if  there  is  a  deficiency,  and 
to  hasten  germination  the  beds  should  be  covered 
with  mats,  removing  the  covering  as  soon  as  the 
seeds  pu.'-h  through. 

Radishes  willreiiuiro  to  bo  sown   to   form  a 
succession   to  those  sown    earlier  in    frames    or 
protected.     To  secure  tender  roots  frequent  sow- 
ings aro  best.     Tho  seeds  sown  at  this  date  and 
I  for  tho  next  month  will  furnish  superior  roots.  As 
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the  season  advances  cooler  or  north  borders  are 
best.  A  larger  variety  may  now  be  sown,  such  a? 
the  Long  Scarlet  aud  the  Olive  Scarlet,  both  ex- 
cellent main-crop  varieties.  Birds  have  a  special 
weakness  for  this  seed,  so  that  it  is  necessarj'  to 
cover  with  red  lead  previous  to  sowing  or  to 
net  the  beds. 

Watercress  may  be  had  by  sowing  thinly  in 
heat  the  Sweet  Erfurt  variety,  pricking  off  into 
4i-inch  pots  or  boxes,  placing  in  frames,  harden- 
ing off  and  planting  out  early  in  May  under  a 
north  wall  or  under  the  shade  of  trees.  As  soon 
as  growth  is  active,  ^'ater  daily  in  the  evening, 
giving  liquid  manure  occasional!}-. 

(;.  Wytues. 
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LATE    CROPPING. 

Last  year  those  who  missed  sowing  some  kinds 
of  seeds  moderately  early,  or,  sav,  late  in  Feb- 
rnarj',  and  during  the  first  fortnight  in  March 
fcund  the  dry  weather  that  set  in  during  the 
latter  month  and  lasted  so  long  a  very  great 
hindrance  to  germination  and  ultimate  success. 
This  season  there  is  every  likelihood  of  the  con- 
ditions being  reversed.  Throughout  the  month 
of  February  and  up  to  the  present  time  (JLirch 
7)  we  have  had  but  very  little  dry  weather, 
storms  of  wind,  rain  and  hail  being  the  rule. 
The  ground  is  more  sodden  than  I  have  seen  it 
for  the  past  two  year.-i,  and  tliose  wlio  have 
retentive  soils  to  deal  v.-ith  will,  or  ought  to  be, 
late  iu  cropping.  If  the  attempt  is  made  to 
sow  many  kinds  of  seeds  when  the  ground  is  iu 
a  cold,  wet  state,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  do 
the  work  well.  Even  if  seeds  can  be  got  in 
without  the  soil  being  bound  together  and  made 
pasty  by  trampling,  there  is  yet  every  likeli- 
hood of  their  perishing  instead  of  germinating 
strongly,  as  they  would  have  done  if  the  ground 
liad  been  in  a  drier,  warmer  state.  Old  and 
imperfectly  formed  seeds,  in  particular,  need 
extra  warmth  to  make  them  start.  Many  that 
would  germinate  under  glass  or  with  the  aid  of 
gentle  heat,  fail  completely  iu  the  open  if  sown 
whUe  yet  the  ground  is  wet  and  cold  and  with 
but  little  sunshine  to  warm  it.  As  yet  I  have  not 
sown  a  single  seed  in  the  open  ground,  tliough 
others  in  charge  of  less  retentive  soils  have  been 
enabled  to  sow  a  few  Peas,  Broad  Beans, 
Spinach  and  Parsnips.  It  does  not  follow  that 
we  are  likely  to  be  very  late  with  our  crops 
generally,  though  such  would  be  the  case  if 
conveniences  for  forwarding  some  kinds  under 
glass  did  not  exist. 

Thus  Peas  have  to  be  sown  under  glass  in 
puts  and  boxes,  and  transplanted  to  the  open 
before  they  become  much  root-bound.  In  fairly 
strong  heat  and  moist  soil  the  seed  germinates 
very  quickly,  and  I  should  advise  those  who, 
owing  to  having  sown  in  the  open  too  early,  now 
find  that  the  rows  are  very  gappj-,  to  at  once 
sow  more  seed  of  the  same  or  very  similar 
varieties  in  3-inch  pots  in  heat.  WJien  the 
plants  are  3  inches  or  rather  more  in  height, 
they  may  be  planted  o\it  where  the  blanks  occur, 
and  will  very  probably  overtake  those  already 
established.  It  is  the  wrinkled  seeded  varieties 
that  are  most  liable  to  decay,  and  there  is 
every  likelihood  of  failures  tliis  seascm.  If 
Broad  Beans  are  needed  extra  early,  then  these 
also  may  be  raised  in  pots  and  planted  out, 
blanks  in  rows  already  sown  also  being  filled 
up  with  pot  plants.  A  break  in  the  supjily  of 
either  early  Peas  or  Beans  is  always  undesirable, 
and  can  best  be  avoided  by  making  two  sowings 
of  the  early  varieties  iu  the  open  iu  addition 
to  wh  it  are  planted  or  sown  on  a  warm  border. 
Exonian,  William  I.,  aud  other  early  Peas  m.iy 


not  be  so  good  in  quality  as  Telephone,  Words- 
ley  Wonder  and  other  second  early  wrinkled 
seeded  varieties,  but,  all  the  same,  too  many  of 
them  are  rarely  grown.  In  the  case  of  early 
Broad  Beans,  Beck's  Dwarf  Green  Gem  is  pre- 
ferred to  all  others  in  point  of  quality,  the  small 
size  of  the  Beans  being  also  a  recommendation, 
and  that  variety  should  be  sown  repeatedly. 
Spinach  will  be  unavoidably  late,  as  there  will 
be  none  sown  till  Peas  also  can  be  got  in,  but 
then  the  autumu-sowTi  Spinach  will  hold  out 
longer  than  it  did  last  season,  and  there  will  be 
no  break  in  the  supply. 

Young  Carrots  are  always  appreciated,  and 
early  supplies  of  these  ought  where  possible  to 
be  gi-own  in  frames.  Even  where  frames  are 
not  forthcoming,  a  capital  lot  of  tender  young 
roots  could  be  had  by  the  aid  of  a  mUd  hotbed 
surmounted  by  a  temporary  woiden  frame,  en- 
closiug  C  inches  or  rather  more  of  line  light  soil. 
Successional  supplies  can  be  had  by  sowing  on  a 
warm  border  or  quite  in  the  open  as  early  in 
March  as  the  state  of  the  ground  will  permit, 
April  being  quite  soon  enough  to  think  about 
sowing  the  main  crop.  Radishes  again  make 
very  slow  progress  when  sown  in  the  open 
early,  and  not  unfrequently  are  cleared  off  by 
shu's.  Turnip  flea,  and  such  like.  On  the  mild 
hotbeds,  whether  covered  with  glass  or  only 
protected  by  boards  and  mats,  they  grow 
rapidly,  and  many  good  bunches  of  tender  roots 
can  be  had  by  sowing  the  seed  thinly  among 
early  Carrots.  Since  the  introduction  of  the 
Early  Milan  Turnip,  frame  culture  has  been 
attended  with  very  good  results,  but  this  or 
any  other  variety  sown  in  the  open  extra  early 
seldom  pays  for  the  time  and  space  expended. 
If  the  seed  is  sown  now  aud  duly  protected 
from  birds,  the  seedlings  in  their  turn  being 
dusted  over  with  soot  and  lime  occasionally  to 
keep  off  the  Turnip  flea,  there  is  every  likeli- 
hood of  a  serviceable  lot  of  roots  resulting. 
Nothing  is  gained  by  sowing  Beet  very  early, 
sprin"  frosts  crippling  the  tender  seedlings. 
If  wanted  extra  early,  sow  seed  of  the  best 
form  of  Turnip-rooted  or  the  extra  early  Crim- 
son Ball  in  a  box  and  place  in  lieat  to  germinate. 
When  about  3  inches  high  and  after  being  duly 
hardened ofl',  the  plants  maybe  put  out  on  a  warm 
border,  where  they  will  not  be  long  in  forming 
wood  roots.  Towards  the  end  of  March  or 
early  in  April  is  quite  soon  enough  to  sow  seed 
in  the  open  ground,  a  month  later  answering 
well  for  the  niaiu  crop.  Last  year  Onions  and 
Parsnips  sown  late  in  March  failed  to  germinate 
evenly,  and  in  many  instances  the  crops  were 
very  poor.  This  season  there  will  be  plenty  of 
moisture  in  the  ground,  and  late  sowing  will  be 
right  enough  as  far  as  a  good  plant  is  con- 
cerned, but  may  not  end  particularly  well.  It 
is  the  earliest  sown  that  are  the  most  likely  to 
bulb  early  aud  to  mature  properly,  and  tliose 
who  have  not  been  able  to  sow  their  seed  quite 
so  early  as  desirable  may  yet  easily  suruiount 
this  diiiiculty  by  sowing  in  boxes  about  half  as 
much  seed  as  they  usually  do  in  the  open. 
Every  sound  seed  will  germinate  in  gentle  heat, 
and  quite  small  plants  have  only  to  be  firmly 
fixed  in  the  ground— no  attempt  being  made  to 
move  with  any  soil  about  the  roots  — to  start 
them  into  active  growth  well  ahead  of  any 
raised  in  the  open  gi-ound.  This  old  practice 
of  growers  for  exhibition  has  been  adopted  on 
a  verv  lai-ge  scale  in  America  and  is  found  the 
most"  profitable.  It  is  my  belief  that  one  of 
the  best  pri!ventives  of  loss  of  crops  from  the 
maggot  is  to  raise  the  Onions  early  and  trans- 
plant them.  Leeks  can  also  be  had  earlier  and 
finer  if  raised  under  glass,  but  for  ordinary 
purposes,  now  is  a  good  time  to  sow  seed  in  the 
open.     Unless  Parsnips  are  wanted  extra  lar^'c, 


I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  sow  the  seed  before 
the  middle  of  March,  and  good  roots  usually 
res\dt  even  if  the  sowing  is  deferred  a  fort- 
night longer. 

Very  few  think  of  sowing  Asparagus  early 
in  the  open,  the  first  week  in  April  being  the 
time  usually  selected,  aud  nothing  is  gained  by 
anticipating  this  date.  Where,  however,  time 
and  room  can  be  found,  a  season  might  be  gained 
by  sowing  in  heat  and  planting  out  in  June.  It 
is  simply  a  waste  of  seed  to  sow  Broccoli,  Bore- 
cole, Brussels  Sprouts,  Cauliflowers,  and  such 
like  iu  the  open  as  early  as  many  advise.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  early  sowing  is  a  mistake  in  any 
case  of  Broccoli  as  far  as  all  but  autumn  varie- 
ties are  concerned,  and  April  is  quite  early 
enough  to  sow  the  rest,  as  well  as  Borecole, 
Savoys,  and  Chou  de  Burghley,  whUe  abundance 
of  strong  early  plants  of  Brussels  Sprouts, 
Cauliflowers,  early  Lettuces,  and  successional 
Cabbage  can  be  raised  in  a  frame  or  in  boxes 
under  glass. 

Those,  tlierefore,  who  are  becoming  uneasy 
about  the  lateness  of  their  seed-sowing  may  rest 
assured  that  as  yet  there  is  no  serious  cause  for 
complaint,  and  if  they  have  taken  good  care  of 
their  seed  Potatoes,  it  matters  little  if  the  state 
of  the  ground  delays  planting  the  bulk  another 
month  or  longer.  Better  be  late  in  planting 
Potatoes  than  puddle  them  in. 

I.  M.  H. 


THE  VALUE  OF  EARLY  FRENCH 
BEANS. 

The  value  of  early  French  B:ans  can  scarcely 
be  over-estimated,  as  at  the  time  this  crop  comes 
iu  there  are  none  too  many  choice  vegetables. 
It  may  be  thought  that  to  have  this  vegetable  in 
the  early  part  of  June  is  not  worth  the  time  and 
trouble  taken  in  raising  and  sheltering  the  crop 
in  comparison  to  the  returns,  but  such  is  not  the 
case  if  due  attention  is  paid  to  varieties  and 
ample  time  taken  in  growing  the  plants.  To  get 
early  dwarf  Beans  requires  pot  culture  at  the 
start.  I  am  aware  many  object  to  this  mode  of 
culture,  as  it  entails  a  considerable  amount  of 
trouble,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  crop  that 
pays  better  than  early  French  Beans.  Even 
should  the  crop  be  marketed,  the  grower  will  find 
there  is  a  great  demand,  and  that  good  prices 
can  be  obtained— Is.  6d.  per  lb.  aud  even  more  in 
some  seasons  being  realised.  Of  course,  to  get 
Beans  thus  early,  shelter  by  handlights,  frame 
lights,  or  covering  at  night  of  some  kind  must  be 
given. 

Having  once  grown  dwarf  Beans  for  early 
use,  few  would  begrudge  the  means  of  hastening 
an  early  lot.  I  have  tried  side  by  side  most  of 
the  kinds  recommended  for  earliuess,  aud  so 
liave  been  enabled  to  test  their  value.  The  soil 
here  is  suitable  for  early  crops,  being  light  and 
warm,  and  Beans  have  done  better  than  ex- 
[lected  and  given  but  little  trouble.  "With  me 
earliuess  is  important.  Some  may  say  forced 
vegetables  are  wanting  iu  flavour,  but  much  de- 
pends upon  how  they  are  forced. 

I  have  found  IMohawk  or  Six  Weeks  one  of 
the  earliest.  It  is  of  compact  habit  and  a  heavy 
cropper,  aud  with  me  one  of  the  best  for  early 
work  out  of  doors.  To  get  plants  for  the  pur- 
pose advised,  I  sow  seed.s  of  Mohawk  thinly  in 
4i^-inch  pots  the  second  or  third  week  in 
Jlarch.  The  pots  are  then  placed  in  a  wanu 
house  till  the  seed  germinates,  after  which 
tlu;  plants  arc  removed  to  cold  frames,  kept 
rather  ilry  for  a  time  and  closely  covered  iu 
frosty  weather.  I  have  also  tried  raising  the 
I)Iauts  without  heat  of  any  kind,  but  greater 
care  is  necessary,  a-s  the  seed  soon  decays  unless 
rapid  germination  takes  place.     The  plants  soon 
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attain  sufficient  size  for  planting  out;  indeed,  by 
the  pnd  of  April  they  will  be  showing  bloom. 
They  .slioidd  be  planted  out  carefully,  preserving 
the  ball,  giving  rich  soil  round  the  roots  if  the 
ground  is  poor,  making  firm,  and  drawing  up 
some  fine  soil  to  the  stems  to  support  the  plants. 
If  raised  in  this  way  the  plants  will  be  sturdy, 
not  flag  at  planting,  and  grow  rapidly. 

A  position  for  the  jjlants  is  the  most  impor- 
tant factor  in  their  culture.  I  am  fortunate  in 
having  borders  in  front  of  high  fruit  houses. 
These  slope  to  the  south,  and  are  also  .sheltered 
from  winds  by  side  walls,  whicli  are  useful  as 
supi>oi-ts  for  lights  or  canvas  coverings.  Sjiare 
framedights,  supported  on  a  few  inverted 
flower-pots,  with  a  rail  top  and  bottom  to  hold 
the  lights,  are  also  used  ;  any  old  lights  are 
used,  as  these  are  covered  at  night  with  mats  or 
dressed  canvas.  Very  little  moisture  at  the 
roots  is  required  at  the  start,  but  as  growth 
increases  the  plants  are  damped  overhead  early 
in  the  day,  and  as  the  pods  are  formed,  tepid 
liquid  manure  is  given  early  in  the  day.  As 
soon  as  all  danger  from  frost  is  over  the  mats 
and  coverings  are  removed,  but  the  glass  is  left, 
this  hastening  the  crop  and  size  of  i^od.  To 
succeed  this  lot  I  sow  a  fortnight  later  in  cold 
frames  in  boxes,  plant  out  in  similar  sheltered 
positions,  mould  up  the  plants  and  cover  with 
light  canvas.  This  lot  comes  in  from  a  fort- 
night to  three  weeks  in  advance  of  those  sown 
in  the  open.  G.  Wythes. 

Syon  House. 


Soiling'  Mushroom  beds. —  "H.J.  C."s" 
account  of  his  experiment  in  using  fresh-cut  tiu-f 
for  the  surface  of  Mushroom  beds,  as  given  at  page 
lo3,  is  interesting,  as  the  result  shows  the  su- 
periority of  this  material  for  the  jjurpose  over 
ordinary  soil.  When  we  consider  that  the  finest 
open-air  Mushrooms  are  produced  in  districts 
where  the  soil  is  rich  and  sustaining,  it  is  not,  I 
think,  to  be  wondered  at  that  extra  good  results 
should  follow  the  use  of  good  holding  loam  on 
the  surface  of  artificial  becls.  A  friend  of  mine 
who  grew  magnificent  Muslirooms  always  sur- 
faced his  beds  with  the  best  loam,  which  was  all 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  hand,  the  finer  particles 
being  rejected.  Of  course  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  everyone  to  do  this,  but  I  am  persuaded  that  if 
more  attention  were  paid  to  this  part  of  the  cul- 
ture, particularly  amongst  market  growers,  any 
extra  outlay  in  the  purchase  of  a  fairiy  good  loam 
would  be  speedily  met  by  larger  yields  and  in- 
creased profits. — J.  CR.4WF0ED. 

Rhubarb  Hawke's  Champag-ne.  — There  are 
not  many  varieties  of  Rludjarb,  and  not  much 
attention  is  paid  to  raising  new  \arieties.  The 
above  is  worth  extended  cuUixation  on  account  of 
its  superiority  over  older  kinds.  It  is  specially 
valuable  for  preserving  ;  indeed  it  is  so  much 
supei-ior,  that  none  other  is  in  request  where  this 
is  grown.  For  early  forcing  it  is  one  of  the  best, 
being  only  a  little  behind  what  may  be  termed  the 
first  earlies.  The  stalks  are  red  all  through,  so 
thpt  when  cookeil  it  preserves  its  bright  pink 
colour  and  is  of  a  brisk  flavour.  This  variety  is 
one  of  the  best  for  the  open  ground,  as  being  a 
late  grower  it  may  be  had  in  season  for  a  long 
time  and  does  not  run  to  seed  so  much  as  the  early 
varieties.  It  is  of  vigorous  growth  and  the  stalks 
are  very  solid  and  heavy. — (i.  W.  ,S. 

Protecting    Peas    from    sparrows.— Much 

dilficulty  is  often  cxijerienced  in  ju-otecting  I'eas 
from  the  attacks  of  sparrows.  More  especially  is 
this  the  ca.se  with  early  sowings,  as  then  the  more 
natural  food  for  these  birds  is  somewhat  scarce. 
The  old-fashioned  jilan  of  stretching  cotton  or 
twine  roughly  over  the  rows  is  seldom  eftecUia!,as 
in  a  very  short  time  the  birds  get  accustomed  to 
it  and  renew  their  ravages.  Pea  wires  are  very 
good,  but  after  growth  is  a  few  inches  high  the 
wires  must  be  removed,  and  it  is  at  this  stage 


that  the  young  stems  and  leaves  seem  to  be  most 
appreciated  by  sparrows.  I  effectually  baflle  these 
pests  by  placing  at  intervals,  the  whole  length  of 
the  row,  arched  pieces  of  iron  made  similar  to 
those  used  in  the  game  of  eroc|uet ;  strong  thin 
twine  is  then  stretched  from  one  iron  to  another 
at  distances  of  half  an  inch  apart.  A  complete 
arch  is  thus  formed  over  the  row.  — J.  Ckawfoed 


MUSHROOMS  IN  INDIA. 

I  H.WE  often  been  asked  by  those  leaving 
England  for  India,  "  Shall  we  be  able  to  get 
English  vegetables  ? "  but  never  till  a  day 
or  two  ago  has  the  question  been  put  to  me, 
Do  Mushrooms  grow  in  India  ?  I  do  not  think 
that  the  identical  Agaricus  campestris  of  our 
English  pastures  is  to  be  found  in  India,  but 
an  Agaricus  of  an  etpially  good,  if  not  finer, 
flavour  is  to  be  had  in  more  or  less  abundance, 
and  is  highly  valued  by  Europeans  and  natives 
alike.  I  have  never  found  the  Mushroom 
growing  at  a  lower  elevation  than  2500  feet  in 
India,  but  from  that  altitude  up  to  6000  feet  or 
7000  feet  above  sea  level  I  have  gathered  and 
eaten  Mushrooms  of  excellent  quality.  In  size 
and  general  appearance  they  resemble  our  own 
wild  Mushroom,  save  that  the  gills  are  of  a 
very  much  paler  colour.  Of  course,  English- 
men in  India  have  the  Mushroom  cooked  after 
the  most  approved  European  fashion,  but  the 
natives  invariably  use  them  in  the  manufacture 
of  their  national  dish — curry.  Perha]is  the 
most  delicious  curry  I  ever  tasted  in  India  was 
made  from  a  very  minute  species  of  fungus 
found  growing  on  decaying  timber  at  the  close 
of  the  rainy  season.  It  is  a  great  favourite 
with  the  natives,  and  is  scraped  off  the  logs  of 
wood  on  wdiich  it  grows  in  dense  clusters.  A 
great  number  of  edible  fungi  are  known  to  the 
natives  and  extensively  used  by  them,  but 
Englishmen  are  exceedingly  chai'y  about  eating 
any  fungus  that  does  not  closely  resemljle  their 
own  wild  Mushroom.  Mushrooms  have  been 
seen  growing  in  some  very  curious  places  in 
England,  but  I  question  if  they  have  ever  been 
found  on  the  inside  of  the  roof  of  a  straw- 
thatched  house.  I  once  found  them,  very  much 
to  my  astonishment,  in  such  a  position  in  India. 
The  building  to  which  I  refer  was  a  bungalow 
occtipied  by  a  planter.  The  roof  had  received 
a  very  thick  coating  all  over  of  rice  straw  before 
the  setting  in  of  the  south-west  monsoon  rains. 
It  had  become  quite  saturated,  and  was  drying 
slowly  as  the  rains  gradually  diminished  and 
the  sun  came  out.  After  breakfast  one  morning 
I  was  seated  with  my  friend  in  the  verandah 
of  his  bungalow,  and  hai>])ening  to  look  up  to 
the  straw-thatched  roof,  I  saw  what  I  took  for 
clusters  of  Toadstools  of  some  kind,  ■wliich  on 
closer  in.spection  proved  to  be  real  Mushrooms. 
They  were  in  no  stinted  number,  but  were 
spread  in  large  clusters  at  intervals  all  over  the 
roof.  After  convincing  myself  of  their  edible 
nature  a  quantity  was  cooked,  and  very  ac- 
ceptable they  proved  to  be.  For  a  space  of 
from  two  to  three  weeks  we  continued  to  have 
Mushrooms  from  this  .source,  till  at  last  the 
sun  liecame  too  powerful  and  destroyed  our 
unicpio  Mu.shroom  bed.  A  quantity  that  had 
got  shrivelled  anil  dried  on  the  roof  was 
gathered  and  kei)t  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
in  flavour  these  proved  (|uite  as  good  as  the 
fresher  ones,  the  native  servants  grating  them 
and  using  them  as  flavouring  in  a  great  variety 
of  ways.  I  do  not  know  if  in  England  there 
is  any  method  of  preserving  Muslirooms  some- 
thing after  this  fa.shion,  but  I  liavo  often 
thought  that  such  an  one  could  be  eiiqiloyed 
with  advantage.  Those  dried  on  the  roof  as 
described  above  \vere  exposed  to  a  considerable 


amount  of  sun  heat,  hut  not  of  course  to  any 
direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

Whilst  on  the  subject  of  Mushrooms  I  would 
like  to  add  a  word  or  two  on  a  point  in  Jlnsh- 
room  culture  which  has  puzzled  me  for  a  long 
time.  It  is,  I  think,  almost  invariably  re- 
commended by  the  best  authorities  on  Mush- 
room culture,  and  it  has  been  my  custom  until 
recently,  to  remove,  either  by  the  hand  or  a 
brush,  the  running  spawn  oi'  mycelium  which 
often  appears  on  the  surface  of  outdoor  ridges 
immediately  under  the  damp  straw  covering. 
This  frequently  ajipcars  to  a  very  considerable 
extent,  causing  alarm  to  the  cultivator,  the 
impression  being  that  if  allowed  to  remain, 
rapid  exhaustion  of  the  bed  must  follow. 
Instant  removal,  therefore,  is  resorted  to,  to- 
gether with  a  general  disturbance  of  the  straw 
over  the  whole  surface  as  a  preventive.  In 
general  practice  I  had  adopted  this  plan  with 
outdoor  ridge  culture  till  two  circumstances 
occurred  which  I  must  say  in  a  great  measure 
convinced  me  that  I  was  wrong.  The  first  was 
this:  I  had  spawned  some  outdoor  beds,  and,  as 
usual,  had  examined  them  between  the  fifth  and 
sixth  week  after  spawning.  The  spawn  had 
appeared  on  the  surface  of  the  whole  of  them 
to  a  considerable  and,  I  may  add  to  me,  at 
the  time  an  alarming  extent.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  one,  the  beds  were  at  once  stripped 
of  their  covering  of  mats  and  straw  and  every 
vestige  of  mycelium  carefully  removed  from  the 
surface  of  the  soil  casing.  The  other  bed,  from 
want  of  time,  was  allowed  to  take  its  chance. 
At  the  expiration  of  the  eighth  week  I  again 
examined  the  beds  and  found,  to  my  astonish- 
ment, a  goodly  show  of  Mushrooms  in  various 
stages  of  development  all  over  the  one  bed 
that  had  not  been  disturbed,  wliilst  the  groups 
on  the  beds  that  had  been  cleaned  were  few  and 
far  between.  The  ultimate  result  was,  that 
whilst  I  picked  Mushrooms  in  quantity  ten 
days  earlier  from  the  undisturbed  bed  than 
from  those  that  had  been  brushed  over, 
the  aggregate  yield  from  it  was  in  no  way 
inferior  to  that  of  the  othei's.  In  theory, 
the  cause  for  this  surface  appearance  of  spawn 
is  said  to  be  the  greater  degree  of  warmth  on 
the  outside  of  the  casing  of  beds  than  that  con- 
tained within  the  mass.  This  explanation  is 
plausible  enough,  and  was  fully  accepted  by  me 
until  circumstance  number  two  was  brought  to 
my  notice.  I  had  laid  down  a  flat  bed  in  the 
usual  waj'  in  a  cold  shed  late  in  the  autumn. 
By  the  middle  of  February  the  spawn  had  run 
underneath  in  a  most  satisfactory  way,  but  it 
had  also  appeared  more  or  less  all  over  the  sur- 
face, although  not  a  vestige  of  straw  or  any 
other  kind  of  covering  was  used.  Continued 
thermometer  tests  proved  that  the  heat  of  the 
bed  under  the  surface  was  always  greater  than 
on  the  top.  I  never  now  by  any  chance  disturb 
the  spawn  threads  on  the  surface  of  either  out- 
door or  indoor  beds,  believing,  as  I  do,  that  the 
real  cause  of  the  phenomenon  is  extni  vitality 
in  the  spawn  u.sed,  anil  w  liich  finds  an  outlet  in 
the  manner  stated,  especially  when  large  pieces 
of  spawn  are  used,  as  is  the  custom  now-a-days. 
I  am  also  of  opinion  that  the  brusliing  or  rubbing 
ott' of  the  mycelium  from  the  surface  of  the  beds 
breaks  the  communication  between  the  terminal 
or  Mushrooni-prodiiciiig  points  and  the  nucleus 
within  the  bed,  which  takes  Nature  a  long  time 
to  rectify,  barrenness  being  the  outcome  in  the 
meantime.  J.  LowiuE. 


Lycaste.  mesochloena.  — We  have  seen  this 
Lycasle  ill  more  than  ipiic  coUectiim  of  late,  and 
it  flowers  with  great  freedom.  It  is  rare  and 
np]iareiitl}'  liltlo  understood,  being  eimfoiinded 
with  L.  Barringtoniic  giaudillura  and  L.  costata. 
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from  which,  however,  it  is  distinct.  When  in  full 
bloom  the  plant  is  of  sti-iking  aspect,  as  the  large 
ivory  or  greenish  white  flowers  are  [iroflucetl  in 
abundance  on  the  short  peduncles,  one  difference 
between  this  and  L.  costata  being  in  the  large 
peduncles  of  the  latter,  also  in  its  narrower  foli- 
age. It  was  introduced  from  Peru  about  the  year 
1850,  having  been  found  by  Warscewicz. 


Flower   Garden. 


A  PERENNIAL  SEA  HOLLY. 

(ekyngicm  oliviekiaxum.) 

This  is  cue  of  the  freest  and  best  of  all  the 
steel-blue  coloured  Sea  Hollies  or  Eryiigiunis, 
and  a  bold  gi'oup  of  it  sliould  tiud  a  place 
in  every  garden.  It  is  not  unfrequently  found 
under  the  name  of  E.  amothystinum,  but  the 
above  is  its  true  name.  It  is  a  plant  readily 
increased  by  dividing  old  clumps,  as  the  smallest 
piece  of  its  thick  roots  wUl  sprout  and  grow. 
The  plant  is  a  little  slow  to  attain  its  full 
stature  after  removal,  and  so  it  is  a  good  plan 
to  break  np  one  or  two  clumps  onlj'  every  year, 
so  as  to  obtain  a  continuous  stipply.  Here  it 
grows  2  feet  to  4  feet  high,  and  its  flower-heads 
and  long  stalks  are  in  great  demand  for  tall 
flower  vases  in  August,  as  also  are  those  of  E. 
giganteum,  a  biennial  species  easily  raised  from 
seed.  There  are  many  other  good  kinds,  E. 
alpinum  being  one  of  the  very  best,  but  it  is 
rare,  and  not  always  free  in  its  growth.  That 
here  figured  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  whole 
genus,  and  should  be  freely  and  boldly  planted 
wherever  hardy  flowers  are  grown. 

F.  W.  B. 


CARNATION  DISEASES. 

Recently  several  allusions  have  been  made  to  the 
Carnation  disease,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is 
not  one  disease,  but  several  which  have  to  be 
reckoned  with.  There  are  what  is  known  as  the 
gout,  so  verj'  destructive  to  Mrs.  Rej-nolds  Hole  in 
particular,  the  spot,  to  which  the  old  crimson 
Clove  is  especiall}'  liable,  and  the  rust.  Apart 
from  these  and  terribly  destructive  in  its  way  is 
the  Carnation  maggot,  which  plays  such  havoc  in 
such  a  short  time.  I  have  had  to  light  against 
each  and  all  of  the  above,  and  have  long  since 
come  to  the  same  conclusion  as  Mr.  John  Crook 
at  page  OS,  that  the  locality  is  mostly  to  blame 
for  the  spot  at  least.  In  low-lying  districts  where 
the  air  is  uniisually  humid,  immense  quantities  are 
annually  destroyed  b^'  this  alone,  and  the  only 
thing  that  I  know  that  will  in  any  way  lessen  the 
evil  is  to  plant  them  in  the  poorest  possible  soil 
in  the  driest  possible  spot,  ramming  the  ground 
as  firmly  as  the  roadway.  No  manure  of  any 
kind  should  be  given  to  those  varieties  which  are 
most  liable  to  this  particular  disease,  while  in  the 
case  of  private  gardens  it  will  also  be  found 
helpful  not  to  over-propagate  them.  This  mode 
of  treatment  will  materially  assist  the  formation 
of  firm  tissue  in  the  {ilants  ;  whereas,  loose  or 
only  moderately  firm  planting  frequently  results 
in  too  llabby  tissue,  while  a  soil  over-rich  in  hunuis 
will  distinctly  hasten  the  spread  of  disease,  besides 
laying  the  plants  open  for  its  attack  by  reason  of 
the  soft,  sappy  tissue  of  which  the  whole  plant 
is  composed.  Plants  from  poor,  hungr}-  soil  will 
be  smaller  undoubtedly,  but  they  will  be  firm, 
and  .as  such  the  most  likely  to  resist  the  disease. 
I  said  above  do  not  over-propagate,  and  my 
reason  is  this  :  I  have  in  mj-  mind's  eye  several 
instances  of  the  old  crimson  Clove,  left  undis- 
turbed for  three  or  four  years,  growing  into 
patches  fully  4  feet  across,  and  I  have  noticed 
them  year  by  year,  that  nothing  was  done  to 
them  save  gathering  the  flowers.  In  t«o  instances 
the  plants  are  growing  by  the  dusty  roadside  and 
occupy  a  position  facing  north,  while  a  third  is 


removed  from  the  road  and  faces  east.  These  are 
all  huge-spreading  patches  and  the  very  picture 
of  health,  with  not  a  speck  of  disease  or  spot  to 
be  seen;  they  are  simply  growing  on  tlie  "let- 
alone"  system.  Two  of  the  instances  just 
mentioned  occur  in  the  Thames  valley — a  verj- 
bad  locality  indeed  for  the  spot.  During  the  past 
few  years  the  old  Clove  has  been  grown  in  immense 
quantities  for  market  in  this  district,  but  during 
the  last  two  seasons  scarcely  a  gro%ver  could  keep 
his  plants  alive  or  in  presentable  condition,  and 
its  culture  has  been  gradually  given  up  ;  yet  these 
spreading  patches  which  I  refer  to  grow  in  their 
very  midst  without  any  attention.  This  gives 
rise  therefore  to  the  question.  Is  it  locality  after 
all,  or  is  it  cultivation  with  too  much  coddling  ? 

The  coot,  as  it  is  called,  appears  to  attack  only 
a  few  varieties,  notably  Jlrs.  Reynolds  Hole, 
though  it  is  met  with  in  otlier  kinds  also,  but  in  a 
less  degree.  It  consists  in  tlie  first  instance  of  a 
swelling  of  the  stem  immediately  above  the  soil 
and  extending  upward  for  2  inches  or  3  inches, 
sometimes  more.  Present!}'  this  swollen  portion 
opens,  revealing  a  cankered  cavern-like  opening 
up  the  stem,  from  which  the  pith  is  entirely  ab- 
sent. Generally,  too,  that  portion  of  the  stem 
which  is  buried  in  the  soil  is  more  or  less  solid, 
which  would  seem  to  say  that  all  is  well  below. 
Seeing,    therefore,    that    this    particular    disease 


Eryngium  Olivierianum. 

usually  comes  even  with  the  surface,  I  have  been 
rather  inclined  to  regard  it  as  the  work  ot  some 
small  boring  insect — too  small  to  be  seen  by  the 
naked  e3'e,  perhaps,  but  which,  if  I  am  right,  may 
be  found  by  a  close  microscopical  e.xamination. 
The  absence  of  pith  first  led  me  to  this  conclusion, 
and  it  would  assist  greatly  if  those  whose  plants 
are  afl'ected  ■v\'Ould  submit  the  lower  portions  of 
stems  thus  affected  and  as  soon  as  the  swelling  is 
noticed,  so  that  an  examination  under  the  micro- 
scope may  take  place.     The  disease  known  as 

The  Ri'ST  seems  ever  re.adj'  to  attack  all  the 
larger-leaved  kinds,  and  in  particular  the  several 
varieties  of  Malmaison,  the  old  crimson  Clove  ; 
while  among  perpetual  kinds,  Mile.  Carle  and 
Winter  Cheer  are  among  those  that  suffer.  It 
does  not  seem  to  aftect  such  thin-leaved  kinds  as 
Miss  Jolifie  or  La  Belle,  even  when  growing  beside 
plants  that  are  already  aftected.  The  only  remedy 
for  this  is  to  pick  off'  the  affected  leaves  and  burn 
them — a  most  tedious  operation  and  one  which  is 
no\er  conqjleted.  Better  far  to  burn  the  plants 
wholesale,  and  decidedly  cheaper  in  the  end. 
Within  the  past  year  or  two  in  this  district  alone 
some  thousands  have  gone  to  the  fire  from  this 
cause  alone.  I  have  seen  a  house  containing  be- 
tween '2I(!M_)  and  300IJ  in  .S-inch  and  9-inch  pots  ren- 
dered nearly  bare  through  picking  off   diseased 


leaves.  Such  a  step  has  a  mo.st  crippling  eft'ect  on 
the  growth,  but  even  this  is  of  little  use  when  once 
it  gets  a  footing,  for  it  speedily  attacks  any  new 
growths  as  soon  as  they  are  made.  Having  gained 
a'  lodgment,  these  minute  particles  vegetate  on 
either  the  upper  or  under  surfaces  of  the  leaf,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  latter  make  considerable  pro- 
gress before  being  noticed.  At  a  certain  stage 
the  pollen  case  bursts,  and  the  germs  are  again 
spread  in  all  directions.  I  have  applied  sulphur 
of  the  consistency  of  cream  to  the  yellow  spot 
which  indicates  its  presence,  and  this  appears  to 
paralyse  its  growth,  though  to*-practise  it  to  any 
extent  would  be  a  serious  business. 

The  maggot  is  more  under  control  than  the 
other  pests  above  named,  and  may  to  some  con- 
siderable extent  be  lessened  by  precautioiuiry 
measures.  The  maggot  is,  of  course,  the  result 
of  larva?  previously  deposited  within  the  cuticle  of 
the  leaf,  and  the  onh'  way  to  deal  with  this  is  to 
render  the  plants  obnoxious  to  the  fly.  For  this 
purpose,  clear  soot  water  or  dry  soot  upon  the 
plants  may  be  given  occasionallj',  or  a  strong 
solution  of  quassia  and  carbolic  soft  soap  com- 
bined, so  as  to  make  the  foliage  distasteful  to 
insect  life  in  general.  But  care  should  also  be 
taken  to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  maggots  as 
soon  as  they  become  active,  and  destroy  them 
before  they  get  into  the  heart  of  the  plant.  Their 
presence  is  indicated  by  the  foliage  having  a 
scalded  appeiirancc.  At  this  season  of  the  year 
the  maggot  is  -iery  active,  and  any  plants  in 
frames  or  elsewhere  should  be  examined  frequently 
to  prevent  serious  mischief  being  done.  It  is 
best,  however,  to  look  over  the  plants  regularly, 
beginning  early  in  the  autumn,  as  the  maggot 
becomes  active  at  varying  intervals,  according  to 
the  time  the  eggs  were  deposited. — E.  J. 

It  may  be  that  Mr.  Tallack  is  correct  in 

surmising  the  Carnation  disease  is  not  infectious, 
but  if  so,  it  is  unlike  other  diseases  that  plants  are 
subject  to.  It  appears  to  be  similar  in  its  nature 
to  mildew,  never  attacking  the  Carnation  unless 
the  atmospheric  conditions  are  favourable  and 
s|5reading  with  ec|ual  rapidity.  My  impression  is 
that  if  the  first  few  plague  spots  that  appear 
could  be  immediately  destroyed,  this  disease 
woidd  in  many  instances  fail  in  doing  any  serious 
damage.  A  few  isolated  patches  appear,  perhaps 
not  more  than  half  a  dozen,  and  in  the  course  of 
several  weeks  every  plant  will  be  more  or  less 
affected.  This  I  have  remarked  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  and  particularly  so  in  the  case  of  a  lot  of 
the  old  crimson  Clove.  It  was  my  first  experience 
of  the  Carnation  disease,  and  I  did  not  take  tho 
trouble  to  cut  oft'  the  infested  leaves.  In  the 
course  of  a  month  there  was  not  a  healtliy  plant 
left.  Mr.  Tallack  wonders  how  I  keep  fog  out  of 
the  frame.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  do  so 
Closing  cold  frames  entirely  for  days  together  in 
foggy  weather  onlj'  makes  matters  worse.  In  a 
very  bad  time  I  may  close  them  at  night,  but 
always  put  on  some  air  during  the  day.  It  is  tie 
same  with  Carnations  as  witli  '\^iolets,  W'hich  will 
damp  oil'  to  a  much  greater  extent  if  they  aie 
kept  quite  close  in  foggy  weather.  With  me  Car- 
nations never  take  the  disease  until  the  turn  c  f 
the  year.  It  comes  on,  as  a  rule,  in  January, 
either  after  heavy  rains  or  when  the  soil  has  been 
satur.ated  with  melting  snow.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  December  I  make  it  a  rule  to  keep  eveiy 
drop  of  rain  from  the  plants.  They  are  put  into 
the  frames  early  in  November,  are  well  watered  in, 
and  require  no  further  attention  in  this  respect. 
Early  in  March  they  are  carefully  lifted  with  a 
nice  ball  of  roots,  which  (piickly  take  hold  of  the 
ground.  In  the  hardest  of  frosts  the  lights  aie 
pulled  off  night  and  da_v,  the  soil  being  at  tiniis 
frozen  as  hard  as  a  brick. — J.  C.  B. 


Dwarf  Daffodils. — The  dwarf  Daffodils  repre- 
sented by  the  early-flowering  Narcissus  minimus, 
N.  minor,  and  N.  nanus  are  so  charming  in  the 
earlv  si)riiig,  that  it  is  a  pity  the  bidbsare  not  more 
freely  planted  in  gardens.  We  have  seen  them 
in  beauty  in  several  nurseries  of  late,  but  in  few 
other  places,  although   they  are  extremely  gay 
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and  last  long  in  perfection.  One  seems  to  enjoy 
these  harbingers  of  the  Daffodil  season  more 
thoroughly  than  the  array  of  late  March  and  April 
kinds.  They  come  in  with  the  Snowdrops  and 
Squills,  and  many  pretty  mixtures  may  be  had 
by  their  use.  It  is  well  also  to  have  some  kind  of 
carpet  to  prevent  rains  splashing  up  and  soiling 
the  blooms.  Large  colonies  of  N.  minor,  the  most 
useful  of  all  these  dwarf  kinds,  are  very  bright, 
and  better  for  planting  freely  than  the  little  N. 
minimus,  which  is  at  home  on  the  rockery.  Nanus 
makes  an  excellent  edging  only  a  very  few  inclies 
high,  and  another  kind  of  this  group  is  pumilus, 
described  as  exactly  like  minor,  but  of  stronger 
growth.  N.  cyclamineus  is  one  of  the  small- 
flowered  dwarf  Narcissi,  but  it  is  not  to  bo 
thought  of  for  general  planting.  It  is  far  too 
fastidious. 

Tufted  Fansies. — Such  plants  as  managed  to 
Btand  the  intense  heat  and  dronghtof  last  summer 
are  now  throwing  up  growths,  and  they  can  be 
divided  and  replanted  for  spring  and  summer 
blooming.  I  found  that  it  was  only  those  varie- 
ties of  good  constitution  that  came  safely  through 
the  broiling  summer,  and  I  am  not  surprised  to 
hear  many  of  the  newer  Violas  sufiered  severely, 
because  I  fear  there  is  a  tendency  to  select  seed- 
lings for  their  flowers  only,  and  with  but  a 
secondary  regard  for  habit  of  growth  and  constitu- 
tional vigour,  judging  from  what  is  sometimes 
seen  at  exhibitions.  I  am  this  season  trying  the 
experiment  of  growing  a  collection  of  the  newer 
sorts  of  Violas  in  my  seed  grounds  at  Bedfont, 
where  the  soil  is  of  a  heavy  sandy  loam  that  be- 
comes hard  during  dry  weather  in  sunmier.  Any- 
thing that  will  stand  through  the  summer  under 
such  conditions  can,  I  think,  be  safely  recommended 
for  use  for  betiding  in  the  south.  Of  late  years 
we  have  drawn  our  main  supplj-  of  new  Violas 
from  Scotland,  and  though  it  might  be  supposed 
that,  coming  from  a  northern  home,  constitutional 
vigour  would  rule,  it  is  not  so  ;  hence  my  previous 
statement  that  I  think  too  much  attention  has  been 
turned  to  the  character  of  the  flowers  and  not 
enough  to  habit,  while  an  examination  of  some  of 
the  new  Scotch  varieties  which  were  grown  at 
Chiswick  last  year,  are  for  all  practical  purposes, 
except  for  exhibiting  as  cut  blooms,  worthless. 
To  one  who  grows  Violas  for  exhibition  a  thousand 
will  grow  for  garden  decoration,  and  wliat  is 
needed  is  strengtli  of  constitution,  n  close  tufted 
growth,  continuous  blooming,  with  the  flowers 
well  displayed  above  tlie  foliage,  the  blossoms 
stout,  of  good  shape,  and  decided  in  colour.  Such 
of  my  own  Pansies  and  Violas  as  remained  alive 
in  autumn  were  carefully  gone  over  in  November, 
the  soil  drawn  away  without  disturbing  the  roots, 
and  some  light  sandy  compost  put  in  its  place, 
piling  it  up  above  the  ground  surface.  This  en- 
couraged the  young  growths  to  push  roots  into  it, 
and  now  that  the  plants  are  being  divided  for  re- 
planting, I  find  many  rooted  shoots  that  when 
replanted  will  make  rapid  growth. — R.  D. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Daffodils. — From  the  notes  that  appear  occa- 
sionally from  various  sources  it  is  evident  that 
these  are  making  their  way  in  very  many  gardens, 
and  that  their  naturalisation  in  what  niay  be  con- 
sidered suitable  sites  is  largely  increasing.  It  is 
not,  however,  I  think  as  yet  sudiciently  realised 
that  many  .sorts  will  succeed  in  situ.ations  that  may 
appear  most  unsuitable,  and  on  which  few  other 
things  could  be  induced  to  grow.  Some  few  years 
ago  when  planting  them  rather  largely  in  the 
pleasure  grounds,  I  noticed  a  bare  spot  under 
some  Silver  Firs,  and  determined  to  try  a  good 
batch  of  Tenby  there,  as  the  site  was  a  guarantee 
of  very  early  Mowers  if  the  bulbs  could  be  induced 
to  grow.  The  soil  was  so  dry  anil  liard  as  to 
necessitate  a  very  forcible  use  of  the  crowbar,  and 
a  little  extra  time  was  spent  in  planting  to 
partially  fill  the  holes  with  better  soil.  The  result 
has  justified  the  ex[)uriment,  the  bulbs  having 
done  remarkably  well,  and  are  just  now  (March  5) 
a  mass  of  flower  covering  a  space  of  sometliing 


like  400  square  feet.  Again,  when  carpeting 
with  St.  John's  Wort  under  some  large  evergreen 
Oaks,  I  determined  to  dot  in  the  old  double 
trumpet  Dafibdil,  planting  deeplj-  to  get  down 
to  the  moist  sand.  It  would  be  wrong  to  saj-  that 
the  bulbs  are  as  vigorous  here  as  in  more  favoured 
spots  ;  the  foliage  is  thin  and  weakly,  but  they 
flower  well  every  year,  and  have  done  so  since  the 
second  season  after  planting.  The  sides  of  a 
shady  walk  planted  chiefly  with  hardy  Ferns  are 
brightened  in  early  spring  by  Stella,  and  later  on 
by  poeticus  ornatus.  Cyclamineus,  too,  proves 
that  the  sides  of  a  stream  are  not  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  its  well-being,  by  flowering  yearly  on  a  dry 
(though  shady)  mound.  I  thought  the  above  few 
instances,  recording  success  on  apparently  in- 
eligible sites,  might  interest  those  who  have  some 
unsightly  spaces  to  cover  (and  there  are  some  of 
these  in  all  gardens,  whether  large  or  small),  and 
on  which  the  majority  of  plants  either  refuse  to 
grow  at  all,  or  at  best  drag  out  a  miserable  exist- 
ence. 

Periwnbnt  planting. — Each  succeeding  spring 
brings  with  it  matter  for  congratulation  that  the 
work  of  preparing  summer  bedding  plants  is 
being  gradually  lessened,  and  even  where  peren- 
nials ha\e  not  quite  taken  the  place  of  tender 
subjects,  many  beds  and  borders  are  partially 
filled  by  them.  It  is  well  to  get  the  families  to- 
gether as  much  as  possible,  but  this  is  not  always 
practicable,  and  the  aim,  failing  this,  should  be 
not  to  outrage  good  taste  by  injudicious  mixtures. 
There  are  many  families  which,  although  by  no 
means  closely  allied  and  flowering  at  dift'erent 
seasons,  are  yet  sufficiently  alike  in  some  wa}' 
that  they  blend  together  so  happily  as  to  war- 
rant placing  them  in  fairly  close  contact.  The 
best  forms  of  Sisyrinchium  and  some  of  ihe  Irises 
would  be  a  case  in  point,  Hemerocallis  and 
Funkias,  and  a  background  of  Statice  latifolia  to 
Heuchera  sanguinea.  It  would  be  a  decided 
advantage  if  a  greater  variety  in  colour  could  be 
introduced  into  our  taller  herbaceous  [ilants,  those 
I  mean  ranging  from  5  feet  to  6  feet  or  a  trifle 
more  height ;  as  it  is,  the  predominating  shades 
are  white  and  yellow,  and  it  therefore  happens 
that  Vv'hen  requiring  a  mass  of  brilliant  colour  for 
some  prominent  spot  one  has  to  relj'  on  the  best 
forms  of  Dahlia  instead  of  permanent  plants. 

Work  of  the  week  has  included  the  planting 
up  of  two  large  beds  already  partially  lilled  with 
Aster  acris  and  Spirsea  Ulmaria  fl.  -pi.  with  good 
strains  of  white  and  purple  August-sown  East 
Lothian  Stocks  that  have  been  wintered  in  frames. 
House  accommodation  for  the  indoor  sowing  in 
boxes  of  the  dift'erent  things  that  require  a  little 
earlier  start  than  is  obtained  by  outdoor  sowing, 
such  as  Asters,  Zinnias,  Phlox  Drummondi,  one 
or  two  or  the  best  of  the  annual  Chrysanthemums, 
Nemesia  strumosa,  &c.,  not  being  available,  a  bed 
of  leaves  with  a  sprinkling  of  manure  sufficiently 
large  to  take  a  three-light  box  and  deep  enough 
to  furnish  a  gentle  warmth  has  been  made  up. 
The  great  thing  to  guard  against  in  this  outdoor 
sowing  in  frames  is  deep  sowing,  and  in  the  case 
of  all  small  seeds,  as,  for  instance.  Lobelia  and 
Petunia,  it  is  advisable  to  get  a  fine  surface,  and 
then  having  made  a  very  .slight  indentation,  to  fill 
this  with  silver  s.and  and  sprinkle  a  little  of  the 
same  over  the  seed.  The  frame  must  be  shaded 
until  the  seedlings  are  well  above  the  ground. 
All  large  plants  in  tubs  and  large  pots  that  are  used 
in  various  sites  in  the  flower  garden  through  the 
summer  months  have  also  been  overhauled  tliis 
week.  They  include  such  flowering  pl.ants  as 
Fuchsias,  Heliotropes  and  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums, 
evergreens,  as  Myrtles  and  scented  Pelargoniums, 
and  semi-evergreens  and  deciduous  plants,  as  the; 
(iolden  Honej'sucklo  and  Aloysia  citriodoRi..  Once 
establislied  in  tubs  or  very  large  pots,  all  these 
things  will  stand  for  many  years  without  removal, 
but  tlie  surface  soil  wants  to  be  taken  out  at 
this  season  before  tlio  plants  are  on  the  move, 
and  a  bit  of  good  liolding  loam,  with  which  a 
little  artificial  manure  has  been  incorporated,  sub- 
stituteil  for  the  same.  Care  will  be  taken  to  use 
a  manure  of  lasting  power,  as  opposed  to  some- 
thing that  would  act  as  a  powerful  stimulant  for 


the  time  being  and  be  quickly  exhausted  ;  also  for 
another  month  until  spring  is  fairly  -nell  advanced, 
only  just  enough  water  will  be  given  to  keep  the 
plants  slightly  on  the  move.  A  batch  of  the 
variegated  form  of  Aspidistra  lurida  has  also  re- 
ceived attention,  one  special  point  (in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  i)lants  will  have  to  occupy  a  very 
dry  situation,  and  consequently  require  copious 
supplies  of  water)  being  to  reduce  the  drainage  in 
pots  to  a  single  crock,  putting  over  the  same  a 
small  quantity  of  rough,  dry  cow  manure.  I  find 
this  Aspidistra  one  of  the  best  fine-foliaged  plants 
for  associating  with  flowering  stuff  in  outdoor 
summer  groups.  A  few  more  pots  of  Antirrhinum 
Victoria  cuttings  that  were  not  (juite  ready  with 
other  sorts  have  been  boxed,  and  the  summer- 
flowering  Chrysanthemums  potted  on  also  from 
cutting  pots.  A  batch  of  these  will  be  handy  in 
pots,  both  for  the  greenhouse  and  for  outdoor 
grouping,  to  take  the  place  of  Lilies. 

CHrKCHY.\KD  TREES  .\ND  SHRi'ns. — Following 
up  the  suggestion  made  on  page  186, 1  think  some 
of  the  deciduous  Magnolias,  and  perhaps  iSIag- 
nolia  grandiflora,  also  tiingko  biloba,  Laurus  Sas- 
safras and  Pj'rus  Sorbus  might  be  added  to  the 
list ;  they  are  all  handsome  trees  on  a  small  scale, 
which,  I  take  it,  are  what  one  really  wants  for  the 
average  churchyard.  I  fancy  Mr.  Miles  would 
find  Ailantus  glandulosa  take  up  too  much  room. 
It  is  apt  to  run  up  to  a  very  considerable  height, 
and  is,  given  a  favourable  soil,  a  widely  spreading 
tree.  If  conifers;  are  planted,  Crj-ptomeria  ja- 
ponica,  Abies  Smithiana  and  Cedrus  atlantica 
glauca  are  trees  of  far  more  graceful  habit  than 
the  funereal  C3'press  and  Irish  Yews,  which  at 
one  time  were  the  trees  invariably  planted  in 
churchyards.  Of  tree-like  shrubs,  which  are  de- 
cidedly preferable  for  small  churchyards,  the  La- 
burnum, the  Snowy  Mespilus,  Spira?a  ariiefolia 
and  Chionanthus  virginicus  would,  I  think,  be 
very  suitable.  They  are  very  handsome  and 
attain  n  considerable  size  when  standing  alone 
on  turf  and  not  crowded  in  with  other  shrubs. 

Claremont.  E.  Burrell. 


PLANTING  HERBACEOUS  P.EONIES. 

In  dealing  with  this  section  of  Pwouies,  it 
should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  however 
well  the  work  is  perftirmed,  they  are  always 
slow  of  recovery,  often  taking  two  and  some- 
times three  seasons  to  become  thoroughly  re- 
established. Not  that  they  are  destitute  of 
flowers  all  this  time,  for,  of  course,  this  will 
greatly  depend  on  tlieir  individual  strength  at 
planting  time,  though  it  must  be  stated  that 
even  the  strongest  specitnens  will  in  the  first 
year  produce  many  blind  sliouts,  so  mucli  do 
they  object  to  being  interfered  with.  But  when 
established,  these  plants  in  their  best  forms  con- 
stitute one  of  the  finest  displays  in  a  garden. 
Where  the  rephxnting  of  Pa'onies  was  not 
attended  to  in  the  autmnn,  no  time  sliould 
now  bo  lost  in  doing  this.  If  it  cannot  bo 
done  within  the  next  few  weeks  and  while  the 
crowns  are  still  dormant,  then  I  would  .suggest 
it;s  being  deferred  to  the  ensuing  autumn.  I 
have  seen  it  reoommeudcd  that  tlie  spring-time, 
wlien  the  plants  have  made  about  G  inclies  of 
new  growth,  is  the  best  time  for  planting; 
whereas  just  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  name  any  season, 
except  from  that  ju.st  given  onward  to  the 
llowcring  period,  that  is  calculated  to  produce 
mure  disastrous  results  than  this.  The  reason 
is  this.  Herbaceous  Pieonies  are  not  continuous 
rooting  subjects,  by  which  I  mean  that  tlioy 
arc  not  constantly  emitting  fresh  roots;  conse- 
quently they  the  more  .slowly  recover  when  the 
planting  is  done  at  the  wrong  time  and  iiiany 
of  the  primary  roots  sacrificed.  They  begin  to 
root  anew  generally  in  September,  though  the 
time  may  vary  in  proportion  to  the  summer 
and  the  iiresenco  or  absence  t>f  rain   in   early 
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iiutumu.  Where  an  early  autumn  rainfall 
immediately  succeeds  a  dry  summer,  propor- 
tionately early  rooting  may  be  expected,  and 
to  save  these  roots  intact,  equally  early  planting 
should  be  carried  out.  Any  who  are  interested 
in  the  matter  may  quickly  learn  for  themselves 
by  lifting  a  plant  in  the  early  part  of  September 
and  another  a  month  later.  Depending,  as  I 
have  just  stated,  upon  the  season,  there  will  be 
a  few,  or  perhaps  no  new  roots  emitted  in  the 
first  case,  but  there  will  be  plenty  in  the  second 
lifted  plant,  and  the  value  of  saving  these  roots 
is  thus  ascertained  at  a  glance. 

In  private  girdens,  however,  there  is  not 
nnich  real  need  for  periodical  transplanting 
of  these  Pasonies,  for  once  they  are  well 
planted,  they  may  stand  for  ten  or  fifteen  years 
in  gromid  that  is  good,  rich  and  deep.  The 
last-named  point  is  very  important.  In  the 
month  of  June  in  the  flower  garden,  PiBouies 
are  perhaps  the  noblest  plants  that  could  be 
named.  It  may  take  yeai-s,  it  is  true,  to  get 
fine  specimens  capable  of  carrying  a  score  or 
thirty  of  their  noble  flowers,  but  when  this  is 
once  attained,  they  require  but  little  attention 
after.  Sending  their  roots  deep  down  into  the 
eartli  frequently  3  feet  or  4  feet  where  tliis  is 
possible,  they  do  not  suft'er  from  drought  in  the 
same  degree  as  many  other  plants  of  a  more 
superficial  rooting  character.  But,  notwith- 
standing this,  they  will  take  and  are  greatly 
benefited  by  plenty  of  water  in  the  summer- 
time, and  l)y  licjuid  manure  in  particular.  In 
view  of  this,  and  in  those  gardens  where  beds 
may  be  set  apart  for  these  plants,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  plant  in  slightly  sunken  beds,  that  their 
needs  in  tliis  direction  may  be  the  more  easily 
supplied.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  Piieonies 
are  often  planted  in  shrubbery  borders,  \vhich 
are  not  in  the  least  suited  to  their  require- 
ments, as  the  shrubs  will  speedily  devour  any 
fresh  supplies  of  food  that  may  be  given.  There 
is  no  better  place  than  a  perfectly  open  jiosi- 
tion  quite  removctl  from  tree  roots  that  are 
likely  to  rol>  and  impoverish  the  soil  around. 
Prior  to  planting,  the  soil  should  be  deeply 
trenclie<l  and  heavily  manured.  This  done, 
there  will  be  little  fear  of  the  plants  making 
good  headway,  provided  they  are  obtained  and 
planted  at  the  right  season,  and  in  due  time  the 
labour  and  trouble  will  be  amply  repaid.  The 
variety  of  colour  found  in  these  plants  is  very 
great,  many  of  the  lighter  forms  being  exceed- 
ingly lovely  with  their  chaste  and  glistening 
petals,  while  some  are  equally  remarkable  for 
the  intensity  of  their  shades,  as  are  others  for 
their  spotless  purity.  There  will  be  no  difli- 
culty  in  getting  a  score  of  distinct  kinds,  such 
as  cannot  fail  to  give  .satisfaction.  E.  J. 


Linaria  pallida. — "  S.  H.  B.'s"  warning 
(p.  KiS)  as  to  the  running  propensities  of  above 
l)0ssil3ly  refers  to  its  behaviour  in  light  soil. 
Here  in  stuff  inclining  to  clay  it  grows  and  flowers 
freely,  but  in  three  years  has  not  spread  much. 
"  S.  H.  B."  speaks  of  Cheshire  soil  as  keeping  L. 
hepatic;efolia  in  bounds,  and  if,  as  I  have  heard, 
there  is  much  clay  there,  it  confirms  my  supposi- 
tion.— T.  J.  Weaver,  Crouch  Earl. 

Permanent  Crocuses. — Some  two  years  ago 
a  question  was  asked  as  to  the  best  Crocuses  for 
permanent  planting.  To  the  two  1  then  noted, 
viz.,  tlie  large  j'ellowand  purpureus  grandiflorus, 
I  can  add  a  third,  C.  susianus  (the  Cloth  of  Gold). 
I  have  been  told  that  Caroline  Chisholni  is  also  a 
good  one  among  the  whites.  Can  anyone  say 
from  experience  V — T.  J.  Weaver,  Crouch  End. 

Achillea  rupestris. — In  reply  to  M.  Corre- 
von's  note  about  thi-s  pretty  rock  plant  (The 
G.iHDF.N,  p.  108),  I  am  unable  to  say  whether  the 
Achillea  rupestris  named  by  Huter  is  identical 
with  the  plants  of  that  name  grown  by  Messrs. 


Robert  Veitch  and  Son,  Exeter,  of  which  M. 
Correvon  took  a  specimen  with  him  to  Geneva 
during  his  last  visit.  Messrs.  Veitch  have  grown 
tliis  species  for  years,  and  I  cannot  say  whence  it 
was  first  introduced.  The  variety  in  question 
forms  a  very  neat  carpet  of  slightly  hirsute  foli- 
age close  to  the  ground,  and  bears  an  enormous 
number  of  pure  white  flowers  wliich  last  for 
several  months,  and  appear  on  stems  only  a  few 
inches  above  ground.  This  plant  is  doubtless 
known  under  that  name  by  many  other  corre- 
spondents, who  may  probably  be  able  to  give  tlie 
desired  information  about  its  origin. — F.  W. 
Meyer,  Exeter. 


HARDY   CYCLAMENS. 

On'CE  more  have  these  charming  little  spring  bulbs 
gladdened  us  with  their  bright  blossoms  and  neat 
foliage.  Long  before  the  Snowdrop  .and  the  Winter 
Aconite  have  appeared,  the  varieties  of  C.  coum, 
Atkiasi,  and  veriuun  have  asserted  themselves, 
and  amidst  snow,  ice,  and  rain  have  continued 
apparently  uninjured,  and  sent  up  their  pretty 
blossoms,  forming  a  mass  of  colour  on  the  drive 
leading  up  to  my  liouse.  I  do  not  pretend  to  .any 
skill  in  their  management,  but  I  only  wish  to  re- 
cord the  simple  fact  of  my  success  and  the  causes 
to  which  I  believe  it  is  due.  But  first  of  all  before 
doing  so  I  wish  to  express  how  utterly  I  am 
puzzled  by  their  nomenclature.  I  planted,  as  well 
as  I  can  recollect,  coum,  both  white  and  red,  and 
also  some  bulbs  of  Atkinsi,  but  wherein  these 
differ  from  the  type  I  cannot  possibly  determine  ; 
with  me  it  would  be  out  of  the  question,  for  the 
plants  being  intermixed,  they  have  probably  hy- 
bridised themselves,  and  the  seedlings  have  sprung 
up  .all  over  the  place.  The  situation  in  v.-bich 
they  grow  is  as  follows  :  There  is  a  short  drive 
leading  up  to  my  house,  and  on  one  side  of  it  facing 
the  S.E.  and  S.  there  is  a  shrubberj',  in  front  of 
which  when  I  came  here  26  years  ago  there  w.as 
a  border  in  which  all  kinds  of  incongruous  things 
were  growing.  Tliese  were  .all  rooted  out  and  a, 
rock  border  varying  from  ,3  feet  to  4  feet  in  width 
was  made.  I  thought  that  if  by  this  means  I 
could  raise  the  plants  a  little  above  the  exhausting 
influence  of  the  roots  I  might  succeed  in  growing 
them  successfully.  Accordingly  I  made  my  rock 
border  and  put  a  good  many  things  into  it,  some 
of  which  succeeded  and  others  failed.  Amongst 
these  were  Omphalodes  verna,  A'eronica  repens, 
Lithospermum  purpureum  cceruleum,  Asperula 
odorata,  and  several  Saxifrages.  These  very  soon 
spread  and  formed  a  carpeting,  amongst  which 
were  planted  some  groups  of  Snowdrops,  Crocuses, 
Scillas,  Triteleia,  Anemones,  and  other  bulbs, 
and  amongst  these  .also  were  placed  the  Cyclamens 
to  which  1  have  already  alluded.  The  spot  where 
they  are  planted  is  perhaps  the  hottest  in  my  gar- 
den ;  thesoilissimplyagardenloam  towhichno  par- 
ticular attention  has  been  given.  The  stones  used 
are  either  flints  or  Kentish  rag  (a  kind  of  lime- 
stone). The  small  shrubbery  at  the  back  still  re- 
mains a  curious  medley  of  trees,  amongst  which 
.are  a  couple  of  Firs,  and  which  are  just  over 
where  the  Cyclamens  are  planted.  Now  these  con- 
ditions are  very  different  from  those  which  I  have 
seen  recommended  in  books  on  herbaceous  plants, 
but  whether  it  is  that  the  bulb  is  more  accommo- 
dating than  some  people  seem  to  imagine,  or  th.at 
there  is  something  peculiar  in  my  position,  I  can- 
not saj'.  I  ha\'e,  indeed,  seen  it.  in  very  different 
conditions  ;  in  some  places  doing  well,  in  others 
evidently  out  of  sorts  and  looking  miserable.  I 
have  said  that  the  back  of  the  rockery  is  a  small 
shrubbery,  the  ground  under  the  trees  being 
covered  with  Ivy.  Great  was  my  surprise  a  little 
while  ago  to  find  that  seedlings  were  springing  up 
amongst  the  Ivy,  and  that  some  of  them  must 
have  been  there  for3'ears,  for  the  bulbs  were  quite 
the  size  of  h.alf-crowns.  In  consequence  of  this 
freedom  of  propagating  .and  thus  filling  all  the 
space  that  I  can  devote  to  them,  I  have  never 
troubled  myself  about  raising  them  from  seed, 
but  this  is  a  very  simple  matter,  and  indeed  the 
method  adopted  witli  tlie  allied  species.  Cyclamen 
persicum,  would,  I  imagine,  answer  for  this  also. 


My  memory  can  go  back  to  the  time  when  this 
species  was  a  rarity  and  its  qualities  as  now 
understood  and  developed  were  utterly  unknown. 
The  idea  of  raising  it  from  seed  seems  never  to 
have  occurred  to  anj'one,  and  we  were  advised  to 
cut  up  the  bulbs  in  order  to  increase  the  stock. 
But  now  all  is  changed  ;  the  seeds  sown  after  the 
blooming  season  in  one  year  will  come  into  flower 
the  next,  and  not  only  so,  but  the  colours  can  be 
kept  distinct,  so  that  white,  rose,  and  crimson  can 
be  reproduced  nearly  as  truly  as  if  they  were 
species. 

When  it  is  desired  to  increase  the  stock  the 
seed  should  be  carefully  gathered,  watching  that 
the  pods  do  not  burst,  which  they  are  very  apt  to 
do,  and  thus  scatter  the  seed.  When  gathered  it 
should  be  sown  in  pans  well  drained,  and  in  a 
compost  composed  of  lo.am.  leaf-mould,  and  sand; 
they  should  be  sown  on  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
■and  then  afterwards  very  slightly  covered  with 
the  same  compost,  but  finely  sifted.  The  surface 
then  should  be  covered  with  Moss,  which  when  it 
is  necessary  to  water,  will  prevent  disturbance 
of  the  seeds,  while  it  will  keep  the  surface  suffi- 
ciently moist.  When  the  plants  are  sufficiently 
large  to  be  handled,  they  may  be  pricked  off  into 
other  pots  or  pans  in  the  same  kind  of  compost, 
.and  without  any  artificial  lieat  may  be  left  to 
grow  on.  When  the  bulbs  have  increased  to  the 
size  of  a  Filbert,  they  should  be  still  further  potted 
on.  It  may  be  said  that  we  are  treating  these 
bulbs  as  not  hardy.  It  may  be  so,  but  my  only 
reason  for  advising  this  is  that  if  planted  out  at 
this  early  stage  they  are  so  liable  to  be  thrown 
out  of  tlie  ground  by  frost  or  earthworms,  that  it 
is  advisable,  I  think,  to  preserve  them  from  this 
contingency  by  the  method  I  have  recommended. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  the  cultivation  of  the 
summer  or  autumn-blooming  varieties,  but  these 
seem  to  me  to  be  cpiite  out  of  place,  t  am  one  of 
those  perverse  individuals  who  think  th.at  Cycla- 
mens and  Chrysanthemums  are  not  wanted  in  the 
summer,  nor  am  I  ravislied  with  the  idea  of  Snow- 
dro])s  in  October,  or  indeed  flowers  or  other  gar- 
den productions  out  of  season.  Why  cannot  we 
be  contented  with  h.aving  them  in  due  course? 
We  force  our  vegetables  and  have  them  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  flavourless.  We  force  our  Lilies  of 
the  Valley,  and,  beautiful  and  pretty  as  they  are, 
we  have  forced  a  good  deal  of  the  perfume  out  of 
them  ;  but  fashion  rules  the  daj-,  and  we  are  bound 
to  be  the  obedient  slaves  of  whatever  m.ay  be  the 
prev.ailing  idea  ;  still,  of  course,  where  a  rockery 
is  large,  the  grower  will  find  jilenty  of  room  for 
these  summer  and  autumn-flowering  species,  and 
one  of  them  at  any  rate — bederrefolium — by  its 
striking  foliage  .and  great  size,  is  well  worthy  of 
a  place.  My  object,  however,  has  been  rather  to 
s.ay  a  word  for  the  little  spring-flowering  species. 
I  have  told  how  they  have  succeeded  witli  me,  but 
I  do  not  at  all  mean  to  s.ay  that  they  will  not  do 
as  well  in  differently  situated  localities,  and  I 
hope  that  these  few  words  of  encouragement  may 
lead  others  to  attempt  their  culture. 

Dei.t.i. 

Ranunculus  niacrophyllus. — At  p.  160,  in 
his  interesting  notes  from  his  charmiug  garden  at 
Crinsleford,  Mr.  Harmer  refers  to  a  plant  of  this 
species  he  was  so  kind  as  to  give  me.  It  is,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  in  .a  very  flourishing  condition,  and  is 
likely  to  flower  before  long  at  a  height  of  about 
1  foot.  The  flower-stem  is  nearly  as  thick  as 
one's  little  finger,  and  the  largest  leaf  is  just  5.} 
inches  in  diameter.  It  evidently  likes  its  home, 
which  is  beside  a  stream,  with  the  shade  of  trees 
in  summer,  and  now  protected  from  the  east  by  a 
large  tree  stum]). — R.  I.  Lyxcn,  Cambridge. 

Sending'  out  hardy  plants  in  pots.— The 

majority  of  herbaceous  perennials  may  be  said  to 
be  extremely  accommodating  in  the  matter  of 
planting  or  transpKanting,  and  even  this  is  con- 
siderably extended  in  the  case  of  those  families  or 
Kroujis  which  in  a  large  degree  are  obtainable 
from  the  hardy  plant  dealer  established  in  pots. 
The  jiot  system,  however,  while  having  soire 
advantages  over  ))lants  lifted  from  the  open 
ground,   is    too    often   made  a    convenience    fcr 
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supplying  very  small  scraps,  single  bits  or  crowns, 
as  the  case  may  be,  that  fre(|uently  have  but 
little  chance  of  making  good  specimens  for  a 
whole  year  at  least,  and  often  very  much  more.  A 
good  deal,  however,  depends  on  the  season,  the 
time  of  planting,  and  other  circumstances.  One 
of  the  chief  objections  to  plants  in  small  pots, 
apart  from  the  mere  size  of  the  plants  themselves, 
is  the  starved  and  stunted  condition  into  which 
they  get  after  being  a  year  or  perhaps  more  in 
their  pots,  with  only  the  merest  morsel  of  soil, 
and,  may  be,  daily  sprinklings  of  water  in  dry 
weather  to  keep  life  in  them.  That  there  are 
([uantities  of  such  miserable  plants  distributed 
every  year  I  am  well  aware.  When  such  plants 
come  to  hand,  there  is  onlj'  one  thing  that  can  be 
done  to  ensure  their  safety  after  planting,  and 
this  is  to  plunge  them  in  a  pail  of  water  for  some 
minutes  to  loosen  the  soil  forming  the  ball  of 
earth,  and  by  this  means  unravel  the  mat  of  roots 
that  has  been  formed.  The  roots  thus  liberated, 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  the  ])lants  ir.to 
their  destined  places,  spreading  tlie  roots  out  upon 
the  soil  in  which  they  are  planted,  alwaj's  avoiding 
burying  them  in  a  mass  beneath  the  ]ilaiit.  Num- 
bers of  plants  are  lost  annuallj'  through  neglect  in 
this  direction,  simply  from  planting  in  the  hard 
ball  of  earth  as  received,  and  from  which  the  fresh 
roots  have  but  little  chance  to  emerge. — E.  J. 


Chrysanthemums. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  NOTES. 
As  we  are  now  busy  amongst  our  plants,  and 
as  this  is  a  critical  time  of  the  year,  I  thought 
a  few  seasonable  notes  might  be  useful  to 
readers  of  The  G.^rden.  Some  growers  have 
an  idea  that  March  is  too  late  to  strike  cuttings. 
I  do  not  care  to  wait  until  that  month  to  put 
the  cuttings  in,  but  I  would  not  be  afraid  to 
undertake  to  strike  cuttings  of  Chrysanthemums 
in  March  and  grow  very  fine,  large  exhibition 
blooms  from  them.  Perhaps  the  best  varieties 
for  striking  cuttings  from  late  in  the  season  are 
Queen  of  England  and  the  kinds  that  have 
sported  from  it.  Cuttings  of  Mrs,  George 
Bundle  anil  its  varieties  can  also  be  struck 
late  in  the  season.  One  often  finds  su- 
perior examples  of  culture  at  the  various 
flower  slujws  ;  and  when  any  blooms  of  special 
merit  are  furthcoming,  I  generally  inquire  how 
they  have  Ijcen  jjroduced.  Some  two  or  three 
years  ago  an  exhibitor  at  the  Reigate  Chrysan- 
themum show  placed  upon  the  exhibition  table 
some  very  remarkable  blooms  of  one  of  the 
yellow-coloured  forms  of  Empress  of  India.  Six 
of  them  in  one  stand  easily  won  the  first  prize, 
and  the  gardener  informed  me  that  the  ]]lants 
from  which  the  blf)oms  were  cut  had  been  struck 
in  a  hotbed  in  March.  I  do  not,  of  course, 
recommend  this  as  a  rule,  but  the  information 
may  be  useful  to  those  who  have  not  yet  propa- 
gated their  plants.  My  own  were  mostly  struck 
from  cuttings  in  Dccemljer.  Some  were  even 
put  in  during  the  month  of  October. 

Besides  the  time  of  putting  in  cuttings  there 
is  also  to  be  considered  the  treatment  of  the 
plants  after  they  are  struck.  I  recommend  each 
cutting  to  be  jilanted  in  fine  san<ly  soil  sepa- 
rately in  small  Hower-pots,  because  the  j)lauts 
will  not  experience  the  least  check  when  re- 
jjotted  carefully,  as  they  s-hould  be  as  soon  as  it 
is  seen  they  ar(!  fairly  well  rootcil  ;  whereas,  if 
a  nunibci-  of  cuttings  are  planted  in  one  flower- 
pot, tlie  jirocess  of  parting  them  out  is  sure  to 
give  the  ])lants  a  clieck.  Another  way  in  wliich 
they  arc  injured  is  removing  the  plants  fi-om 
one  place  to  another.  For  instance,  I  find  our 
cuttings  .strike  I'oot  very  well  indeed  standing 
on  the  shell  gravel  in  the  cool  Orchid  house 
and  enc]<jscd  in  hand-lights,      lint  sujipose  the 


plants  were  removed  from  the  moist  atmosphere 
of  this  house  to  cold  pits  or  frames  ;  what 
would  be  likely  to  result  ?  The  soft,  delicate 
leaves  would  sutler  from  cold,  curl  up  at  the 
edges,  and  insect  pests,  mildew,  etc.,  might 
appear.  Take  the  jilants  from  the  propagating 
house,  whatever  it  is,  and  place  them  near  the 
glass  in  a  greenliouse  from  which  frost  can  be 
excluded,  and  afterwards  place  tliem  in  frames 
or  pits.  When  cuttings  are  struck  about  the 
end  of  February  or  early  in  March,  none  of 
this  care  is  necessary.  A  nice  liotbed  is  made 
up  with  one  or  two  lights,  according  to  the 
nmnber  of  cuttings.  The  cuttings  root  very 
speedily  in  the  moist  bottom  heat,  and  as  the 
heat  declines  more  air  is  admitted,  the  hotbed 
becomes  a  cold  frame,  and  the  young  plants 
are  inured  to  the  open  air  without  the  trouble 
of  removing  them. 

Many  amateurs  attend   the  Chrysanthemum 
sluiws  in  the  autumn  and  come  away  sadly  dis- 
appointed because  they  cannot  hope  tcj  pi'oduce 
such   blooms  or  specimen  plants   in  their  own 
gardens.     This  would  all  depend  upon  whether 
they  are  willing  to  take  pains,  and  also  whether 
they  possess  a  greenhouse  large  enough  to  con- 
tain the  plants  when  grown.     The  very  large 
blooms  are  obtained  from  plants  that  may  be 
from  G  feet  to  10  feet  in  height,  and  only  two 
or  three  flowers  are  allowed  on  one  plant.     The 
details  of  the  cultivation  of  such  plants  have 
been  often  given  in  the  pages  of  The  Garden. 
Specimen  plants  may  be  gi'own  in  any  garden, 
but  it  is  well  to  be  careful  with  them  at  this 
season,   for  the  weather  changes  so  suddenly, 
that  it  is  not  safe  to  leave  them  in  an  unheated 
pit  or  frame    even  now  unprotected  ;   not  that 
the  'plants   would  show  much  signs  of  injury, 
but  they  feel  the  eftects  of  it,  and  it  decidedly 
checks  their  growth.      The  greatest  enemy   of 
tlie  plants  at  this  season    is  the   aphis,  which 
attacks  the  points  of   the  young  growths  and 
sadly    cripples    them.      This    pest    should    be 
destroyed  by  fumigation  while  the  plants  are 
under  glass,  and  by  dipping  the  plants  in  soft 
soapy   water    when    outside    or    dusting  with 
tobacco     powder.       There     are    thousands     of 
amateurs   who    obtain    great    satisfaction  from 
cu'tivating  their  plants,  and  who  will  neither 
grow  big  specimen  plants  nor  immense  blooms 
for  exhibition.      All   who   wish  to  grow  hand- 
some plants  for  the  greenhouse  and  conserva- 
tory may  now  put  in   the  cuttings,    one  in   a 
2.j-inch  pot,  and  get  them  to  forni  roots  cpiickly 
on  a  hotbed  as  I  have  already  described,  and 
in  this  way  no  hothouse  culture  is  needed.     All 
the  plants  need  is  the  shelter  of  frames  for  six 
weeks,   when  they  may  be  jilacod  out  of  doors 
ill  a  liglit  open  positi(jn  where  they  can  remain 
until    October.      The    details    of    culture    are 
very  simple.     If  a  plant  is  trained  U]i  to  a  single 
stem  without  being  stopped  and  all  side  growths 
allowed  to  liavc  their  way,  a  very  interesting 
and  decorative  plant  is  producctl   with  two  or 
three    good    blooms    and    many   smaller   ones 
on    the    laterals  ;   or    when    the    plants    have 
grown   to  the  height   of   a   foot  or  15   inches, 
they  may  be  cut  back  to  0   inches.     Train   up 
three  shoots   from  this  cut-back  plant ;   it  will 
not  grow  more  than  3  feet  or  4  feet  high,  and 
if  all  the  side  shoots  are  pinched   out  and  one 
flower  only  allowed  upon  each,  very  fine  blooms 
can  be  obtained  in  7-inch  flower-pots.     Another 
method  of  training  is  to  pinch  out  the  centres 
of  the  plants  when  they  are  about  8  inches  high, 
and  train  out  five  or  six  shoots  into  the  form  of 
a  bush,  ujion  which  a  large  number  of  blooms 
can  be  obtained — not  such  a  large  number  ascuu' 
would  get  upon  plants  ]iro]iagated  in  December 
or  even  two-year- 
with  single  stem 


out  for  any  plants  in  December  from  which 
some  growths  have  been  produced  on  the  stem 
of  the  plant  a  few  inches  above  the  mould  in 
which  it  is  growing.  Such  are  usually  found 
on  the  tall  -  stem nicil  jilants  that  have  been 
grown  to  produce  large  blooms  for  exhibition. 
Cut  the  stem  through  above  the  growths,  dig 
the  j)lant  out  of  its  flower-pot,  and  repot  into 
one  ti  inches  or  7  inches  in  diameter.  1  have 
counted  as  many  as  300  blossoms  on  a  large- 
flowered  Chrysanthemum  when  it  has  been 
treated  in  this  way,  and  1400  blooms  on  a  pom- 
pon from  a  cutting  struck  in  December,  all 
trained  to  a  single  stem.  The  plants  intended 
for  large  exhibition  specimens  should  now  be 
repotteil,  the  pompons  into  7-inch  pots,  to  be 
repotted  into  9-inch  pots  about  the  end  of 
April,  and  the  large-flowered  into  9-inch  now, 
to  go  into  11-inch  at  that  time.  The.se  are  the 
usual  exhibition  sizes,  and  it  is  quite  possible  to 
grow  the  finest  specimens  in  such  pots. 

J.  Douglas. 


UNCERTAIN  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

M.VNY  varieties,  the  flowers  of  which  are  sho^\Ti 
so  well,  are  either  of  such  weakly  growth  or  so 
very  uncertain,  that  the  ordinary  grcjwer  is  very 
often  disappointed.     Of    course,    persons   who 
have  no  other  means  of  knowing  the  several 
varieties  except  jotting  down  the  names  at  the 
shows  cannot  avoid  this,  but  it  would  be  well  if 
the  introducers  of  new  kinds  were  to  indicate  in 
a  clcaier  way  tlian  obtains  the  characteristics  of 
aspirants  to  jniblic  favour.     Those  who  may  be 
called  the  leading  exhibitors  perhaps  find  a  cer- 
tain   fascination   in   producing   blooms   of    un- 
certain kinds,  because  they  know  that  in  case  of 
very  close  competition  the  difficult    sorts  will 
have  some  weight  with  judges  who  know  Cliry- 
santhemums  well.     There    always    will    be    a 
certain  amount  of  cha.nce  in  pni'chasing  novel- 
ties in  Chrysanthemums.     Man}'  cases  may  be 
cited  of  varieties  received  from  America,   and 
which  do  remarkably  well  there,  that  refuse  to 
give  satisfactory  results  on  this  side  of  the  water. 
Eda   Prass  came  over  two  or  three  years  ago 
without  much  flourish,  and  has  proved  a  mag- 
nificent kind,  whilst   Ivory,  one   of   the   chief 
sorts  there  are  for  all  purposes,  refuses  to  grow 
well  with  us.     Golden  Gate  is  one  of  the  finest 
flowers    we    have,    and    Harry   May,    a   great 
favourite  in  America,  is  so  absolutely  uncertain 
here,  that  after  careful  trials  I  have  discarded  it. 
Elmer   D.  Smith  is  one   more    instance   of  an 
American  variety  whicli  has  received  but  little 
praise,  and  which  is  very  likely  on  further  trial 
to  be  the  granihst  crimson  exhibition  Chrysan- 
themum in  cultivation.     As  I  have  said,  exhibi- 
tors  are  perha]is  not  so  jiarticular   about  the 
habit  of  a  kin<l  as  the  obtaining  of  blooms  by 
careful  culture,  but  the  constitution  of  a  sort  is 
an  all-important  [xiint  to  the  beginner  and  the 
great  niaji->rity  of  cultivators.     Be.auty  of  Castle- 
lull,  although   line  when  caught,  is  a  very  dis- 
ajipointing  variety,  and  so  is  ]5cauty  of  Castle- 
wood,  which  was  seen  in  extra  fine  form  at  the 
December  show  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  but  oven  in  infancy  difficulties  attend 
it,  being  a  bad  one  to  root.     Its  after-growth  is 
not  at  all  easy.     Dana'  has  strong  and  healthy 
stems,  but   the  blossoms  are  uncertain.     Both 
Mr.  E.  Beckett  and  Mrs.   E.   Beckett   may  be 
added  to  this   list.     Mohawk    is   an   excellent 
dwarf  variety  with  fine  foliage,    but  the  extra 
striking  flowers  are  few  and  far  between. 

Many  visitors  to  slmws  had  been  captivated 
by  the  marvellous  dimensicms  and  .laiianese 
look  of  the  variety  Mrs.  C.  W.  AVlicclcr.    I  have 


hi  plants,  which   may  be  liad  I  ni'Ver  seen   a  good   bloom  of  it   produced  near 
for  tliis  purpose  liy  looking  I  London  nor   from  any  except  favoured  places 
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in  the  country.  Mrs.  E.  W.  Clarke  is  generally 
grown  one  bloom  to  a  plant,  and  is  not  desirable 
fi.>i'  any  purpose  but  e.xhibition.  Sirs.  Falconer 
Jameson  looks  rich  when  well  done.  This  again 
is  almost  a  one-bloom-to-a-  plant  kind.  Gloriosuni 
folds  its  narrow  ilorets  so  prettily  that  people 
are  teni].itod  to  grow  it,  a  proceeding  often  end- 
ing in  failure.  I  grew  the  variety  President 
Harrison  for  several  seasons  with  the  hope  of 
getting  a  double  flower  of  a  particularly  rich 
shade  of  orange-red,  but  it  did  not  come.  R.  C. 
Kingston  has  a  fine  purple  colour  when  good. 
This  \'ariety  is  generally  met  with  as  a  dirty 
rnse-]iurple  from  early  buds,  and  is  almost  single 
from  late  ones.  Ruth  Cleveland,  so  strong  in 
growth,  is  of  a  similar  nature,  and  I  have  dis- 
carded it.  A  dozen  plants  of  W.  W.  Coles  must 
be  grown  to  get  a  perfect  bloom  of  e.xhibition 
size,  and  although  of  such  a  pretty  shade  of 
terra-cotta,  it  is  hardly  worth  growing.  Miss 
Anna  Hartshorn  often  disappoints  one  in  its 
early  stages,  but  when  the  season  is  well  ad- 
vanced, it  is  one  of  the  best  of  doers.  Ja- 
pouaise  is  an  old  kind  so  tall  and  uncertain, 
that  novices  .should  he  warned  against  it,  al- 
though the  perfect  bloom  is  lovely.  Violet 
Rose,  again,  is  a  variety  that  1  have  tried  in 
many  ways,  but  always  failed.  Yellow  Dragon, 
one  of  tlie  longest  to  remain  in  the  lists,  is  not 
only  of  delicate  growth  in  its  early  stages,  but 
most  irregular  to  liloom.  Thunberg,  a  very 
handsome  yellow  with  interlaced  florets,  is  not 
constant,  nor  is  Mrs.  Libbie  Allen.  Emily 
Ladenburg,  said  to  be  tlie  nearest  F^pproach  to 
black  in  colour,  is  most  unsatisfactory  ingrowth, 
and  the  colour  with  me  was  a  dingy  purple-red. 
Eva  Hoyt,  so  fine  in  America,  absolutely  re- 
fused to  grow  either  under  glass  or  in  the  open 
in  this  country.  Wj'ndmoor  is  weakly,  but  I 
shall  give  this  another  trial,  the  colour  of  the 
flower  being  so  distinct.  Harry  E.  Wideuer, 
yet  another  popidar  American  sort,  is  never 
presentable  here. 

All  the  varieties  I  have  named  belong  to  the 
Japanese.  Incurved  kinds,  like  Princess  Bea- 
trice and  Geo.  Cockburn,  cannot  be  classed  as 
good  growers,  nor  are  Lady  Hardinge  and  Mrs. 
W.  Shipman .  Eve  and  Mabel  Ward  are  most 
uncertain  bloomers,  although  they  possess 
vigour.  There  are  now  so  many  fine  forms  of 
Chrysanthemums  to  choose  from,  that  we  may 
well  discard  most  of  those  named  and  direct  our 
attention  to  sorts  likely  to  prove  satisfactoi'y. 
^H.    S.  L. 

Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Makch  13. 

Althofoh  there  was  not  quite  so  much  table 
space  occupied  on  this  occasion  as  at  the  February 
meeting,  yet  there  could  scarcely  have  been  a  less 
number  of  exhibits,  whilst  as  regards  the  display, 
on  the  whole,  it  must  be  regarded  as  quite  up 
to,  if  not  surpassing  that  of  that  meeting.  The 
one  regrettable  feature  was  the  comparatively 
small  lumiber  of  visitors  and  Fellows  present 
when  contrasted  with  the  vast  amount  of  interest 
these  gatherings  afford  to  all  lovers  of  horti- 
culture. Orchids  were  again  strongly  repre- 
sented, the  number  of  exhibits  both  of  groups 
and  of  new  species  or  hybrids  still  increas- 
ing. The  central  point  of  attraction  was  un- 
doubtedly  tlie  magnificent  example  of  Odonto- 
glossum  crisjnim  ajjiatum  from  Baron  Schnvder's 
collection.  One  grand  plant  of  Cattleya  Trianie 
from  another  source  was  a  most  noticeable  fea- 
ture. Numbers  of  Uendrobiunis  were  shown, 
both  species  and  hybrids  ;  it  is  doubtful  if  ever 
more  varieties  have  at  one  time  been  seen  in 
the   Drill   Hall.     Cypripediuras  were  not  nearly 


so  numerous  ;  in  some  respects  this  was  a  relief, 
for  change  has  most  certainly  its  particular 
charms. 

In  the  floral  department  the  Olivias  from  Chel- 
sea and  HoUoway  were  the  most  important 
features,  but,  singular  to  say,  Amaryllises  were 
scarce.  Some  profusely-flowered  Epacrises,  al- 
ways welcome  and  pleasing,  came  from  Highgate, 
an(l  some  well-developed  Caladiums  from  Streat- 
haui.  Of  hardy  flowers,  there  was  a  profusion  of 
Daffodils,  not  necessarily  grown  out  of  doors,  but, 
nevertheless,  attractive  from  many  points  of  view . 
From  Knap  Hill  came  grandly  flowered  specimens 
of  Andromeda  japonica,  each  plant  being  in  a 
basliet,  and  carpeted  with  a  dwarf  purple  early- 
flowering  Heath,  a  most  suggestive  combination. 
The  largest  display  before  the  fruit  committee 
was  a  well-kept  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears 
from  Wallington,  all  that  one  could  wish.  The 
Strawberry  season  was  inaugurated  by  well- 
grown  examples  deeply  coloured  of  Vicomtesse 
H^rioart  de  Thury  from  Syon. 

Orchid  Committee. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  as  follows: — 

Ph.vius  M.iKTH.i:  (P.  Blumei  x  P.  tuberculosus). 
— A  lovely  hybrid  of  unique  coloiu'ing,  the  sepals 
partaking  of  the  former  plant,  but  of  a  pale  terra- 
cotta colour,  the  labellura  being  well  expanded 
and  of  the  form  of  its  other  parent,  thus  show- 
ing in  this  respect  a  marked  improvement  upon 
P.  Blumei,  the  colour  a  shade  or  two  darker  than 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  flower  with  veins,  clearly 
defined,  of  old  gold  colour,  and  faint  spots  of  pale 
lilac-purple  towards  the  extremity,  the  one  spike 
bearing  five  flowers.    From  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co. 

OriONTOOLOSSUm       EXCELLENS       riIRYSOMEL.\NUM 

(Rchb.  fils),  the  ground  colour  of  which  in  the 
sepals  and  petals  is  considerably  darker  than  in 
the  type,  being  in  this  instance  of  a  rich  golden- 
yellow,  with  the  spots  and  blotches  similar  to  O. 
excellens  itself,  a  pale  .shade  of  brown  ;  a  lovely 
Odontoglot  beyond  question.  '  From  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence. 

M.4SDEV.\LLiA  u.iR(;.4XTiT,\. — This  belongs  to  the 
Chima-ra  section  ;  the  flower  thick  and  fleshy, 
the  sepals  and  petals  pale,  the  lip  dark  and  very 
broad.     From  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

Dendroeium  SiiiVE  (D.  Linawianum  X  D. 
bigibbum)  is  one  of  the  choicest  hybrid  Dendrobes 
yet  seen,  particularly  bright  and  rich  in  coloiu-, 
standing  out  quite  distinct  amongst  all  others  ; 
the  whole  of  the  flowers  suffused  with  bright 
purplish-rose  in  the  sepals  and  petals,  paler  in 
colour  at  the  base  ;  the  labellum  well  expande<l, 
possessing  the  same  colours,  with  pale  maroon 
markings.  Without  knowing  the  real  parentage, 
one  might  reasonably  assume  that  D.  Wardianum 
and  D.  nobile  in  their  best  forms  were  the  actual 
parents.  From  Mr.  Norman  S.  Cookson,  Wylam- 
on-Tyne. 

V.\NDA  Cathcarti  grandiflora. — A  singularly 
fine  form  of  this  choice,  but  none  too  common  Or- 
chid, the  flowers  of  which  have  the  characteristic 
markings  of  the  species,  but  are  of  a  far  deeper 
shade  of  brownish  or  mahogany-red,  and  also 
larger  ;  this  was  shown  in  a  cut  state,  but  in  good 
condition.  From  Mr.  Iggulden,  Marston  House, 
Frome. 

Dendrobium  viRoiN.iLE  (D.  Bensonse  x  D. 
japonicum). — Amost  charming  hybrid  with  theout- 
line  of  the  former  parent  and  much  of  its  charac- 
ter, the  sepals  and  petals  being,  however,  nar- 
rower, each  flower  about  2.j  inches  across  ;  the 
colour  white,  with  the  faintest  possible  trace  of 
a  pur)>lish  suffusion  in  the  sepals  and  petals,  and 
of  a  delicate  shade  of  palest  green  in  the  labellum. 
From  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

CiEi.noYNE  Moss.*. — A  very  dwarf  and  cjuitc 
distinct  species  of  sturdy  growth,  the  flowers  of 
neaily  tlie  same  size  as  those  of  C.  ocellata,  but  pure 
white  with  faint  traces  of  orange  in  the  labellum ; 
one  spike  bore  six  flowers.  From  Mr.  J.  S.  Moss, 
Bislio[)'s  Waltham,  Hants. 

Awards  of  merit  were  adjudged  to — 
Lvc.isTE  Ski.nneri  Mrs.    H.    Ballaxtixe.  — A 
remarkably  fine  form,  affording  a  charming  com- 


bination of  colour,  the  flowers  of  large  size,  the 
sepals  being  white  with  a  very  faint  trace  of  the 
palest  pink,  the  petals  upon  their  inner  parts  be- 
ing of  a  pure  pale  pink,  the  labellum  white  ;  alto- 
gether a  very  distinct  and  chaste  form.  From 
Messrs.  Sander  and  Co. 

L.ELIA  suPERBiENs. — A  grand  old  Orchid,  but 
one  none  too  often  exhibited  either  as  a  plant  or 
in  a  cut  state  (in  the  former  condition  one  could 
scarcely  expect  to  see  it  upon  ordinary  occasions) ; 
the  spike  bore  nine  well-developtid  flowers,  the 
colour  of  which,  a  pale  lilac-rose,  hardly  approached 
its  true  form.  From  Mr.  R,  J.  Measures,  Cam- 
bridge Lodge,  Camberwell. 

Cattlev.v  Loddigesi. — This  is  well  known  to 
the  old  school  of  Orchid  growers  and  has  been 
extensively  used  by  the  hybridist  as  well.  This 
example  was  a  particularly  fine  form,  the  flowers 
of  rich  colour  and  well  developed,  showing  minute 
spots  of  deep  rose  upon  a  lighter  ground  in  the 
sepals  and  petals.     From  Mr.  R.  J.  Measures. 

PiiAins  Blumei  assamious. — A  fine  form  of 
rich  colour,  the  sepals  and  petals  of  a  pale  bronzy 
yellow  shade  throughout,  the  labellum  white,  with 
golden  -markings  in  the  throat.  From  Mr.  Sraee, 
The  Grange,  Carshalton. 

Phal.s.noi'sis  Vesta  (P.  rosea  leucaspes  x  P. 
Aphrodite). — A  charming  hybrid,  each  flower 
measuring  nearly  2i  inches  across,  of  a  pale  rose 
colour,  suffused  with  puriile  in  tfie  sepals  and 
petals,  the  labellum  with  rose  and  orange  shades. 
This  when  stronger  will  no  doubt  greatly  improve. 
From  Messrs.  J.  V'eitch  and  Sons. 

Dendroeium  Cyeele  (D.  nobile  x  D.  Findlay- 
anum). — A  most  promising  hybrid  with  the  good 
properties  of  its  parents,  the  flowers  being  quite 
as  large  as  in  D.  nobile  and  of  good  proportions  ; 
they  are  inclined  to  droop  slightly,  having  in  this 
respect  the  character  of  D.  Findlayanura.  The 
petals  are  broader  than  in  D.  nobile,  with  the 
same  flush  of  purplish  rose,  the  labellum  being 
large  and  reflexed,  with  a  broad  margin  of  pale 
sulphur,  shaded  to  white,  around  the  large  central 
blotch  of  dark  vinous-pur()le.  From  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  and  Sons. 

Trichogentrum  tigri>'UM. — A  distinct  species 
with  greenish  yellow  flowers,  barred  and  spotted 
with  dark  brown  and  purple,  the  lip  pure  white  ; 
a  handsome  variety  beyond  doubt.  From  Messrs. 
B.  S.  Williams  and  Son. 

Botanical  certificates  were  awarded  to  no  less 
than  ten  Orchids,  viz.,  Dendrobium  Imperatrix,  a 
tall-growing  s[)ecies  with  an  erect,  rather  long 
spike  of  light  coloured  flowers,  having  narrow 
sepals  and  petals,  very  distinct ;  from  Messrs. 
Sander  and  Co. ;  Dendrobium  Kingianum  album,  a 
small-growing  pure  white  variety  of  the  type 
with  erect  spikes ;  the  type  is  a  New^  South  Wales 
species;  from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence;  Dendrobium 
tetragonum,  a  most  singular  species  of  dwarf 
growth,  with  very  dark  pseudo-bulbs  and  minute 
almost  insignificant  flowers  ;  from  Mr.  Smee ; 
Arpophyllum  gig.anteum,  another  old  Orchid, 
rarely  seen  at  the  present  day,  but  often  shown  in 
large  collections  in  the  past  •  the  erect  spikes  are 
densely  set  with  small  purplish  rose-coloured 
flowers;  from  the  Botanic  (Jardens,  Glasnevin, 
and  Mr.  W.  C.  Walker,  Winchmore  Hill,  N.  ; 
Pleurothallis  asterophora,  a  very  minute  species 
of  a  singular  genus,  probably  one  of  the  smallest 
it  contains;  from  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Glas- 
nevin ;  Pleurothallis  Grobyi,  a  much  prettier 
species  than  many,  having  a  little  colour  to  make 
it  more  interestiiig,  yellow  and  crimson  ;  from 
Mr.  R.  J.  Measures';  Pleurothallis  Barberiana, 
another  very  minute  species  with  dark  flowers, 
more  curious  than  beautiful ;  from  Mr.  R.  .1. 
Measures ;  Bifrenaria  racemosa,  another  small- 
growing  plant,  and  an  addition  to  its  genus, 
which  is  allied  to  toe  Maxillarias ;  from  Mes.srs. 
Lewis  and  Co.,  Southgate  ;  andCalanthestricta,  a 
small  s|)eiies  with  or.-inge-red  flowers;  from  the 
Botanic  Gardens,  (ilasnevin. 

Baron  Schneder,  Tlie  Dell,  Eghani,  sent  a 
grand  example  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  apia- 
tum  already  alluded  to.  A  small  gold  medal  was 
aw.'U'ded,  aiid  never  more  deservedly  so,  it  being 
a  marvellous  spike,  remarkable  alike  for  the  cul- 
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tural  skill  displayed  in  its  production  as  for 
its  intrinsic  merit  as  the  finest  variety  of  this 
lovely  Orchid  yet  seen.  The  spike  bore  thirteen 
large  flowers,  each  bloom  measuring  as  much  as 
4  inches  across  ;  the  petals  are  broad,  so  are  the 
sepals,  the  former  being  beautifully  seirated.  The 
ground  colour  of  the  flower  is  white  with  a  faint 
flusli  of  rosy-purple  and  large  blotches  and  spots 
of  a  rich  chocolate-brown.  With  this  were  other 
choice  Odontoglots,  as  O.  Pescatorei  Veitohianum, 
the  finest  form  of  this  species  ;  also  an  extra  fine 
variety  of  O.  Rossi  majus  and  a  good  spike  of  O. 
luteopurpureum. 

Mr.  T.  StatterwasawardedasilverFloramedalfor 
a  group  of  choice  kinds,  embracing  the  finest  plant 
probably  ever  seen  of  Dendrobium  nobilenobilius, 
a  truly  grand  specimen,  with  a  jjrofusion  of 
flowers  of  large  size  and  intensely  deep  in  colour  ; 
some  of  the  bulbs  measured  as  much  as  24  feet 
in  length,  there  being  fully  two  dozen  sturdy 
growths  on  the  plant.  Several  other  fine  hybrid 
Dendrobes  were  shown  in  this  collection,  in- 
cluding D.  Owenianum,  a  variety  after  D.  melano- 
discus  of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  probably  the  same 
or  a  nearly  allied  cross,  being  even  of  brighter 
colour.  1).  Schneiderianum,  another  charming 
hybrid  of  soft  colouring,  was  also  excellent.  Of 
B.  s]3lendidissimum  grandiflorum,  a  most  pro- 
fusely flowered  specimen  was  staged,  the  plant 
growing  in  a  basket  and  in  most  vigorous  liealth. 
D.  splendidissimum  giganteum  was  represented 
by;a  small  plant  bearing  flowers  as  large  as  those 
of  the  giant  form  of  D.  Wardianum,  of  which  there 
■was  also  a  good  exhibit.  D.  Cooksoni  was  present 
with  its  peculiar  form  of  colouring,  the  dark  pur- 
pli.sh  maroon  blotch  of  the  labellum  being  repeated 
upon  the  petals.  D.  nobile  Statterianmii,  a  good 
form  with  stout  bulbs,  was  also  shown,  and  D. 
Aiiisworthi.  Ccelogyne  cristataalba  freely  flowered 
and  a  few  good  hybrid  Cypripediums  were  also 
included.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  again  staged  a 
beautiful  selection  of  choice  kinds,  comprising 
several  fine  hybrid  Dendrobes,  as  D.  melanodiscus 
var.  Rainbow,  as  well  as  the  type  itself,  both  ex- 
tremely beautiful.  D.  The  Pearl,  a  pure  white 
variety  with  puri)li,sh  blotch  on  the  lip,  is  a  choice 
hybrid.  Of  species  there  was  a  fine  example  of  D. 
cucullatum(thehoodedDendrobe),themoststriking 
feature  in  which  is  the  unusually  large  lip,  pale 
yellow  in  colour  ;  it  mucli  resembles  D.  Pierardi. 
U.  undulatum,  another  rather  tall,  erect  species, 
was  .shown  ;  this  has  pale  greenish  brown  flowers. 
The  yellow  Bulbophyllura  Sillemianum,  an  excel- 
lent example  of  Maxillaria  angustissima,  a  dwarf 
species  with  small  flowers  and  grass-like  growth  ; 
Cymbidium  Lowianum  viride,  a  singularly  beau- 
tiful variety  \\ith  paler  self-coloured  flowers, 
minus  the  crimson  marking  upon  the  lip,  which 
is  such  a  'distinctive  feature  of  the  type,  and 
Odontoglossum  Huraeanum,  which  has  the  charac- 
teristics of  O.  Rossi,  but  with  the  jietals  of  a  clouded 
yellow  shade  instead  of  white,  were  also  shown 
(silver  Flora  medal).  Mr.  F.  Gurney  Fowler, 
Woodford,  Essex,  exhibited  a  remarkably  fine 
plant  of  Cattleya  Trianas  a  splendid  example  of 
cultural  skill.  It  was  in  the  best  possible  health, 
a  fine  mass  of  bulbs  and  leaves,  being  raised  un- 
usually high  above  the  pot.  It  bore  about  forty 
flowers,  the  vaiiety  being  one  of  the  best,  with  a 
dark  labellum,  the  orange  shading  in  the  throat 
well  defined  (silver  Flora  medal).  From  the  same 
source  also  came  a  mixed  assortment  of  Orchids, 
embracing  another  grand  mass  of  Cattleya  Triana', 
in  this  instance  a  basket  some  3  feet  square  being 
its  growing  space  ;  this  bore  some  three  dozen  or 
so  of  blooms,  promising  well  for  the  future.  Pha- 
lajnopsis  Schilleriana  was  shown  well,  a  strong 
plant  bearing  a  large  S))ike  of  bloom.  Oncidium 
ampliatum  was  re|)resented  by  several  plants 
Jiecly  llowered.  Odontoglossum  Edwardi,  with 
its  dark  pmplo  (lowers,  and  O.  Roezli  album 
were  shown  in  good  foim.  Of  Dendrobes,  I). 
Ainsworthi,  1).  VVaidianum,  D.  superbiens,  I), 
crassinotle  and  D.  (imbriatum  oculatum  (a  lovely 
variety),  as  well  as  D.  nobile  Amesianum,  were  ail 
shown  in  capital  condition.  A  small  plant  of  Cy- 
pripeihum  Chamberlainianum  was  likewise  in- 
cluded (silver  Flora  medal).     Mr.   W.    C.Walker, 


Winchmore  Hill,  exhibited  an  excellent  group,  in 
which  the  most  conspicuous  features  were  the 
well-grown  plants,  bearing  long  spikes  of  blooms, 
of  Cymbidium  Lowianum  ;  these  jjlants  had  evi- 
dently been  well  exposed  to  the  light,  there  being 
a  hardy  look  about  them.  In  this  same  exhibit 
were  included  Ltelia  harpophylla,  Arpophyllum 
giganteum,  Oncidium  Cavendishianum,  Dendro- 
bium crassinode  and  Odontoglossum  triumphans, 
all  good  examples  (silver  Banksian  medal). 

The  trade  groups  were  numerous,  Messrs. 
Sander  and  Co.  ha\ing  a  quantitj'  of  choice 
things,  one  of  the  finest  features  being  several 
lovely  varieties  of  Dendrobium  Phakenopsis 
Schrcederianum,  both  light  and  dark  forms  being 
well  re])resented,  whilst  several  were  bearing  very 
lai'ge  blooms  ;  one  dark  variety  was  of  a  particu- 
larly rich  shade  of  colour,  a  dark  iiurplish  crim- 
son. Cattleya  Schro^dera;  was  present,  a  splendid 
jjlant  bearing  sixteen  or  more  of  its  lovely  flowers, 
the  rich  orange  shade  upon  the  labellum  being- 
well  defined,  blending  so  well  with  the  blush 
sepals  and  petals.  Phaius  Cooksoni,  peculiarly 
rich  in  colour  (orange-red  and  terra-cotta  pre- 
dominating), and  a  good  example  of  Odonto- 
glossum excellens  were  also  staged.  Angr:vcum 
Sanderianum,  with  spikes  quite  T  foot  in  length  of 
its  pure  white  flowers,  and  A.  fastuosum,  quite  a 
miniature  species,  were  both  in  good  form. 
Cattleya  Triana^  alba,  jnire  in  its  colour,  was  very 
taking.  Of  other  Odontoglots  there  were  0.  Ed- 
wardi and  a  good  form  of  0.  triumphans.  Cypri- 
pedium  Rothschildianum  was  represented  by  a 
very  fine  form  with  lichly  coloured  flowers.  C. 
ElUottianum  shown  by  its  side  proved  the  su- 
jieriority  of  the  former  in  every  respect.  Cymbi- 
dium Lowianum  was  also  shown  in  this  collec- 
tion (silver  Flora  medal).  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams 
and  Son  showed  a  large  group  containing  n^any  well 
grown  specimen  Vandas,  now  all  too  scarce  ;  these 
included  V.  tricolor  superba,  V.  tricolor  insignis 
(a  fine  variety),  and  V.  suavis,  as  well  as  V.  teres 
Aurora,  a  pale  blush-coloured  variety.  One  of  the 
finest  features  in  this  group  was  the  remarkablj' 
well-grown  plants  of  Ccelogyne  cristata  alba,  with 
numbers  of  stout  flower-spikes  of  the  purest  white. 
Odontoglossum  Edwardi  w-as  a  strong  plant, 
with  three  long  spikes  in  fine  condition.  An- 
gra-cum  modestum  (A.  Sanderianum)  was  shov\n 
well  ;  so  were  PhaUenopsis  Schilleriana,  Odon- 
toglossum Alexandra',  Dendrobium  Wardianum 
and  D.  nobile  nobilius,  as  well  as  D.  Leechianum. 
Phaius  grandiflorus,  of  which  there  were  se\'eral 
plants  with  stout  spikes  of  bloom,  and  such  Cy- 
pripediums as  C.  Morgan:e,  C.  grande  (very 
vigorous),  C.  Sallieri  aureum  and  C.  Peetersianum, 
as  well  as  Lycaste  Skinneri  delicata,  made 
up  a  good  group  (silver  Flora  medal).  From 
Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.  came  a  quantity 
of  very  healthy,  freely  flowered  plants  of 
Odontoglossum  Roezli  and  the  white  form  (this 
firm  evidently  making  a  feature  of  this  lovely 
Odontoglot).  Phalajnopsis  Cynthia,  after  P. 
Schilleriana,  Oncidium  am])liatum  and  HouUetia 
Lowi  were  shown  here,  the  last  ([uite  a  novelty 
in  colour,  pale  brown  sepals  and  petals,  with  "a 
white  lip  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Messrs.  W. 
Lewis  and  Co.,  Southgate,  exhibited  a  small 
group,  in  which  the  most  jirominent  features  were 
several  plants  of  Trichopilia  suavis,  one  mass  of 
flowers,  this  good  old  Oi'chid  being  rarely  seen  in 
better  condition.  Other  good  things  consisted  of 
Phala-no{)sis  Stuartiana,  Odontoglossum  Pesca- 
torei, and  O.  trium]ihans,  with  Dendrobium 
Wardianum  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Messrs. 
Collins,  Cundierland  Park,  Willesden  Junction, 
cxliibited  a  (piantity  of  small  plants  of  Cym- 
bidium (burneum,  each  carrying  oni^  or  more 
sjiikes  of  bloom,  also  of  Cymbidium  Lowianum 
and  Cu-l<igyno  cri.stata  (silver  Banksian  medal). 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  showed  several  of  their 
hybrid  Orchids,  amongst  which  was  an  excellent 
exam|)le  (if  Chysis  Chelsoni  (C.  la.'vis  x  C.  bractes- 
cens),  the 'colours  dark  terra-cotta  and  creamy 
white,  with  orange-red  lip,  a  beautiful  hybrid. 
Of  Dendrobes  there  were  D.  Schneiderianum  (  D. 
aureum  X  D.  Findlayanum),  one  of  the  best 
hybrids  with  soft  colours,  delicate  and  beautiful : 


D.  euryalus,  a  marked  advance  on  D.  Ainsworthi, 
one  of  its  ]iarents  ;  I).  s|)lendidissimum,  a  very 
fine  form  of  this  hybrid,  robust  in  growth ; 
D.  euosmum  leucopterum,  clearly  .showing  its  rela- 
tion to  D.  nobile.  Dendrobium  atro-violaceum, 
recently  noted,  was  included,  and  the  charming 
hiibrid  Cymbidium  eburneo-Lowianum,  in  the 
flowers  of  which  one  can  easily  discern  the  origin 
of  its  specific  name.  Jliss  Harris  exhibited  three 
^^•ell-grown  and  freeh'-flowered  plants  of  Dendro- 
bium Ainsworthi,  whicli  arrived  unfortunately  too 
late  for  the  committee.  Mr.  P.  McArthur,  Maida 
Vale,  staged  a  small  group,  which  comjirised  An- 
gra-cum  sesquipedale,  bearing  a  large  bloom  ;  also 
an  extra  good  variety  of  Cypripedium  Chamber- 
lainianum called  excellens,  quite  distinct  from 
the  type,  Cielogyne  cristata  Lemoniana,  Cym- 
bidium Lowianum,  Dendrobium  nobile  nobilius 
and  D.  nobile  Schradera;  being  also  included. 
Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son  had  Dendro- 
bium thyrsiflorum  and  seedling  Cypripediums  ; 
and  Mr.  P.  Ralli,  Ashtead  Park,  Epsom,  Miltonia 
flavesoens  grandiflora,  an  improved  form.  From 
Mr.  R.  J.  Measures  came  two  fine  spikes  of 
Vanda  suavis  Veitchi,  the  best  of  this  species. 
Mr.  W.  R.  Lee,  Beech  Lawn,  Audenshaw,  shoned 
Dendrobium  Edithiv  (D.  nobile  nobilius  x  D. 
aureum),  which  in  consideration  of  its  first-named 
parent  should  have  proved  a  better  offspring  ; 
nevertheless  it  is  a  good  hybrid.  D.  splendidis- 
simum Leeanum  from  the  same  source  was  a  grand 
plant,  with  growths  fully  .S  feet  in  length,  being 
most  profusely  flowered  ;  this  hybrid  approaches 
D.  nobile  more  than  is  usual.  From  JL  Jules 
Hye,  Leysen,  Ghent,  came  two  hybrid  Cypri- 
pediums, in  which  C.  Spicerianum  and  C.  villosum 
were  the  parents  ;  both  were  promising  seedlings. 
From  iMr.  Ingram,  Elstead  House,  Godalming, 
came  Ingram's  variety  of  Cypripedium  Chamber- 
lainianum, darker  in  colour  than  is  usual ;  also 
C.  Lobengula  (C.  Harrisianum  nigrescens  x  C. 
Boxalli)  with  dark  vinous  -  pur])le  dorsal  sepal 
and  petals,  the  li|)  of  a  bronzy  brown.  Mr. 
Brymer,  Ilchester  House,  Dorchester,  sent  Den- 
drobium Benita  (D.  aureum  X  D.  Falconeri),  the 
latter  parent  being  but  faintly  traceable,  save  in 
the  size  of  the  flowers,  and  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  in  its  peculiar  habit  ;  the  growth  is  dwarf 
ami  sturd}',  dark  vinous-purple  predominating  in 
the  flowers,  taking  after  D.  splendidissimum. 

A  cultural  commendation  \\as  most  deservedly 
awarded  to  a  magnificent  example  of  Dendrobium 
Wardianum,  a  cut  pseudo-bulb  fully  2J  feet  in 
length,  it  being  clothed  with  flowers,  the  variety 
an  extra  good  one. 

Floral  Committee. 

A  large  number  of  exhibits  came  before  this 
committee,  more  varied  and  therefore  more  inte- 
resting than  usual. 

A  first-class  certificate  went  to  eacli  of  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

LoROPET.VLCM  ciiiNENSK. — This  is  an  interesting 
shrub  or  small  tree  allied  to  the  Witch  Hazels 
(Hamamelis),  the  Parrotias,  &c.  It  is  the  only 
representative  of  the  genus,  and  was  introduced 
from  the  Khasya  Mountains  and  China  in  ISSO 
by  Messrs.  Veitch,  by  whom  it  was  shown. 
A  number  of  small  plants,  a  few  inches  only  in 
height,  was  exhibited.  Fully  grown,  we  believe 
this  species  reaches  about  4  feet  high.  It  is  said 
to  be  quite  hardy,  and  at  a  gkmce  reminds  one  of 
the  Fringe  Tree"(Chionanthus).  Each  of  the  little 
plants  was  smothered  with  flowers,  whicli  indi- 
vidually are  not  very  attractive,  but  in  the  aggre- 
gate make  a  remarkably  jjlcasing  disphiy,  relieved 
only  by  the  ovate  leaves.  The  petals  are  very 
narrow  and  creamy-white  in  colour. 

STiiKi'TorAHi'1's  WnNDi.ANiii.  —  A  largo  group  of 
plants  of  this  striking  Streptocarpus  was  shown 
by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  of  Reading.  It  is 
oiie  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  family,  ))ro- 
ducing  a  single  leaf  of  ilnlnen^e  size,  measuring 
from  IM  inches  to  2  feet  acro.-^s  an<l  of  a  deep  green 
colour,  whicli  seen,  however,  in  the  full  light  has 
quite  a  satiny  gloss.  The  scape  rises  erect  at  the 
base  of  the  leaf  and  branches  out  freely,  bearing 
a  profusion  of  bold  violetpmplc  flowers,  set  otf 
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by  the  white  centre.  The  seed  of  these  plants 
was  sown  in  .Januarj',  1S93.  By  reason  of  the  size 
of  the  leaves  this  Streptocarpus  is  best  adapted 
for  planting  out  in  a  conservatory  border  or  by 
the  margin  of  a  bed  like  that  in  the  succulent 
house  at  Kew,  where  good  use  is  made  of  these 
large-  leaved  forms. 

An  award  of  merit  went  to  each  of  the  follow 
ing:  — 

CoLEUs  Mrs.  F.  S.\ndee. — This  is  is  a  very  dis- 
tinct and  attractive  variety  of  the  old  Dolly 
Varden  type.  The  leaves  are  large,  well-shaped, 
splaslied  with  crimson  and  green  on  a  yellowish 
ground,  whilst  the  plant  is  of  compact  liabit.  It 
is  in  every  way  an  acquisition.  From  Messrs. 
Sander  and  Co. ,  St.  Albans. 

Rhododendro.v  Niobe. — This  is,  we  think,  the 
largest-flowered  of  the  hybrid  indoor  Rhododen- 
drons. The  flowers  eacli  measure  almost,  if  not 
quite,  2  inches  across,  but  are  not  coarse,  the 
colour  a  shade  of  sulphur-yellow  deepening  at  the 
edge  of  the  petals. 

Rhododendron  Ne  Plus  Ultr.i. — This  belongs 
to  the  same  section  as  the  foregoing,  but  the 
flowers  are  not  quite  so  broad.  The  colour  is  very 
fine,  a  clear  self  scarlet  without  shade  or  sufiiision 
of  any  other  tint.  Both  these  varieties  came 
from  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Azalea  albicans. — Although  this  was  exhibited 
by  Mr.  Leach,  Albury  Park  Gardens,  near  Guild- 
ford, it  was  raised  by  Mr.  Anthony  W'aterer,  of 
Knap  Hill,  and  is  M-orthy  of  attention  not  only 
for  forcing  early  into  liloom,  as  on  the  present 
occasion,  but  also  for  the  open.  It  flowers  a  little 
later  than  the  great  mass  of  Azaleas,  and  is  a 
hybrid  between  A.  mollis  and  A.  occidentalis. 
The  flowers,  carried  in  a  good  truss,  are  indi- 
vidually of  excellent  form,  the  colour  white,  just 
touched  with  yellow,  an  orange  sufi'usion  appear- 
ing on  the  upper  segments.  Although  forced, 
one  can  detect  a  sweet  fragrance. 

Vriesl\  Rex.— This  is  a  hybrid  between  V. 
cardinalis  and  V.  Morreni  Barilleti.  The  present 
hybrid  was  by  far  the  finest  in  a  group  shown  by 
M.  L.  Duval,  Versailles,  France.  The  large  deep 
crimson  bracts  and  yellowish-white  corolla  made  a 
rich  and  striking  contrast.  Unfortunately,  brome- 
liaceous  plants  are  little  grown  in  England  ;  if 
they  were  more  thought  of,  such  a  hybrid  as  this 
would  be  prized. 

Clivlv  minl\ta  (Hillingdon  variety).— This  is 
another  new  form,  and  a  really  good  one,  better 
than  the  majority  of  named  kinds  in  catalogues. 
The  heads  are  of  immense  size,  made  up  of  a  very 
large  number  of  flowers,  each  of  bold  character 
and  rich  orange  scarlet  colour,  with  yellowish 
throat.  From  Mr.  ^^'hiteley,  The  Nurseries, 
Hillingdon. 

Miscellaneous  collections  were  numerous.  Con- 
spicuous were  the  splendid  bushes  of  Andromeda 
floribunda  from  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer.  The 
plants  were  smothered  with  the  beautiful  racemes 
of  wliite  flowers,  almost  hiding  the  wealth  of  deep 
green  leafage.  Small  as  well  as  large  specimens 
presented  the  same  glorious  mass  of  bloom  (silver 
medal).  Messrs.  J.  James  &  Son,  Farnham  Royal, 
sent  a  fine  group  of  Cinerarias.  This  is  an 
exceptionally  fine "  strain,  the  result  of  years' 
(latient  selecting,  and  we  have  never  seen  the 
plants  finer  than  on  Tuesday.  The  habit  is  very 
compact,  and  the  flowers  not  only  of  large  size, 
but  of  splendid  colour,  ranging  from  clear  white 
to  deepest  purple,  sometimes  self  or  set  off'  with  a 
central  ring  (silver  medal).  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams 
and  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  sent  an  interest- 
ing group  to  the  meeting.  It  consisted  of  several 
specimens  of  Azalea  mollis,  that  beautiful  Lilac 
for  fort  ing,  Marie  Legrange,  also  Lilac  Charles  X., 
and  Clivias,  including  RIartha  Reimers,  perhaps 
the  finest  of  all.  The  same  firm  also  had  a  group 
of  the  Japanese  Camellias,  an  interesting  class  re- 
cently noted  inTiiEGARDEN  (silver  medal).  Messrs. 
J  Veitch  and  Sons  had  a  group  of  miscellaneous 
plants,  comprising  Clivias  in  great  variety,  Staphy- 
lei  coll  hica.  Azalea  carminata  splendens,  a  mass 
of  rather  small  bright  carmine  flowers  ;  Shortia 
galacifolia  in  very  fine  flower,  and  tlie  lovely  little 


Rhododendron  racemosum.  The  plants  of  the 
last  are  only  a  few  inches  in  height,  but  each  of 
the  little  twiggy  shoots  is  enriched  with  a  com- 
pact cluster  of  small,  neatly-shaped  flowers,  some- 
times pure  white,  but  more  often  flushed  and 
margined  with  rose.  We  do  not  know  whether 
this  is  quite  hardy.  It  was  shown  in  pots,  but  if 
it  will  succeed  outdoors  it  will  be  a  valuable  gain 
for  the  rockery.  Its  free-flowering  character  is 
remarkable  (silver  medal).  A  silver  medal  was 
given  to  Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate, 
for  a  variety  of  plants,  chiefly  hard-wooded, 
and  all  exceedingly  well-flowered.  Epacris 
Model,  rose,  and  Diadem,  crimson,  were  con- 
spicuous, and  also  of  note  were  the  Ericas,  par- 
ticularly E.  persoluta  alba,  smothered  with  small 
white  flowers,  the  showy  Boroniaheterophylla,  and 
Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum.  Messrs.  J.  Peed  and 
Sons  exhibited  a  large  group  of  Caladiums,  all 
well-grown  plants  and  represented  by  a  large 
number  of  varieties  ;  Golden  Queen,  quite  a  rich 
yellow  leaf,  and  Alice  van  Geert,  silvery  colour 
blotched  with  green,  were  amongst  the  more 
beautiful  (silver  medal).  Amongst  hardy  flowers, 
the  only  group  of  importance  was  that  from 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  Covent  Garden.  It  con- 
sisted of  Chionodoxas  in  variet}',  the  beautiful 
white  Siberian  Squill  (Scilla  sibirica  alba),  which 
will,  we  think,  when  it  becomes  more  plentiful 
get  common,  and  Narcissi.  Of  the  latter  Princess 
Ida  is  a  delicately  coloured  primrose  form  ;  and 
also  of  note  were  N.  cyclaraineus,  N.  minimus,  N. 
minor,  the  pretty  little  Iberis  stylosa,  Sisyrinchium 
grandiflorum  album,  Megasea  Stracheyi,  Iris  reti- 
culata, and  I.  sindjarensis  (silver  medal).  Mr. 
W.  R.  Newport,  Hillingdon  Heath,  had  a  group 
of  double  Stocks,  and  a  single  white,  or  nearly  so, 
Chinese  Primula.  A  large  number  of  plants  of  each 
were  shown,  and  made  a  fine  display  (silver  medal). 
Amongst  amateurs  the  chief  contribution  was 
from  Mr.  Wythes,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  North- 
umberland, Syon  House,  Isleworth.  It  was  of 
more  than  passing  interest,  as  it  contained  not 
only  fine  plants  of  such  well-known  things  as  the 
Clivia  and  shoots  of  Acacia  dealbata,  but  long 
flowering  shoots  of  the  brilliantly  coloured  Big- 
nonia  venusta.  The  Syon  House  specimen  was 
amongst  the  first  planted  in  England.  Also  ex- 
hibited was  Datura  cornucopia,  which  was  certifi- 
cated on  September  2G,  1S93.  The  sweetly-scented 
flowers  are  semi-double,  white,  sufl'used  with 
violet,  which  deepens  at  the  margin  of  the  seg- 
ments. For  this  interesting  group  a  silver  medal 
was  awarded.  Other  exhibits  comprised  flowers 
of  Pelargonium  New  Life  and  the  large  rose-col- 
oured Carnation  Mrs.  H.  Cannell  from  Messrs.  H. 
Cannell  and  Sons,  Stanley.  Messrs.  Sutton  and 
Sons  exhibited  several  flowering  plants  of  the 
curious  Ferraria  antherosa,  and  RIessrs.  ,T.  and  J. 
Hayes,  Edmonton,  sent  good  varieties  of  Chinese 
Primula.  From  Mr.  H.  Elliott,  Stourvale  Nur- 
sery, Christchurch,  Hants,  came  Richardia  iethio- 
pica  gigantea,  a  very  large  form  of  the  type  ; 
R.  Little  Gem,  quite  a  contrast  in  every  way,  and 
Freesias.  Mr.  t;.  F.  Wilson,  Weybridge  Heath, 
had  a  very  interesting  exhibit,  comprising  seed- 
ling Narcissi,  which  we  shall  again  refer  to,  and  a 
variety  of  blue  Primroses,  showing  many  shades 
of  colour.  Mr.  Moore,  Glasnevin,  had  Rhodo- 
dendron arboreum  and  Lachenalia  Nelsoni,  the 
flowers  of  the  latter  being  superb.  Mr.  Lynch, 
Botanic  (Jardens,  Cambridge,  had  flowers  of  the 
interesting  Tulipa  Kaufl'manniana.  Crinura  ama- 
bile  from  Mr.  Leach,  Aldborough  ;  scarlet  Ane- 
mones from  Mr.  Allan,  (iunton  Park  Gardens, 
Norfolk  ;  scarlet  Anemones  also  from  Messrs. 
Hubert  and  Mauger,  (iuernsey,  and  other  small 
and  unimportant  exhibits  from  various  exhibitors 
were  shown. 

A  class  was  provided  for  forced  Daffodils,  but 
there  was  only  one  exhibitor,  the  Rev.  S.  E. 
Bourne,  Dunston  Vicarage,  Lincoln,  to  whom  the 
first  prize  was  awardeil.  Tlie  flowers  were  \ery 
pleasing. 

Fruit  Committee. 

Several  interesting  exhibits  were  before  this  com- 
mittee, seedling  Apples   being  numerous.     Some 


sixty  dishes  of  Apples  and  Pears  were  staged  by 
Mr."Cummins,  the  Grange,  Wallington,  the  whole 
being  notable  for  their  good  quality  and  firmness, 
and  though  lacking  the  colour  of  some  previous 
exhibits  from  more  favoured  localities,  tliey  were 
remarkably  good.  The  best  dishes  comprised 
Ramborough,  Margil,  large  and  well  coloured. 
Lord  Derby,  Duck's-bill,  Belle  Dubois,  Pearson's 
Plate,  Boston  Russet,  Bramley's  Seedling,  Alfris- 
ton.  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Schoolmaster,  London 
Pippin,  Cox's  Orange,  Blenheim,  and  Northern 
Spy.  Among  the  Pears,  very  fine  were  Catiliac, 
Uvedale's  St.  Germain,  Pius  IX.  and  Mme.  Millet 
(silver  Knightian  medal).  Mr.  G.  Wythes,  Syon 
House,  Brentford,  received  a  cultural  certificate 
for  a  very  nice  lot  of  Vicomtesse  H^ricart  de  Thury 
Strawberries,  the  fruit  of  good  colour,  size  and 
shape.  Half-a-dozen  plants  were  also  staged  to 
show  bearing  ciualities.  A  new  Grape,  somewhat 
after  Madresfield  Court  in  appearance,  was  sent 
by  Mr.  W.  Allan,  Gunton  Gardens,  Norwich.  It 
is  a  cross  between  Black  Muscat  and  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  is  a  good  keeper  and  of  fair  flavour, 
doing  best  in  strong  heat.  It  fails  to  set  freely 
under  ordinary  culture,  so  that  the  committee 
could  not  recommend  an  award  owing  to  the  last- 
named  deficiency.  Mr.  A.  Green,  Bordeau,  Peters- 
field,  sent  a  nice  looking  Apple,  somewhat  like 
Grange's  Pearmain,  firm  and  highly  coloured. 
Mr.  Dobson  Smith,  St.  John's  Villa,  Margate, 
sent  seedling  Apples,  but  past  their  best.  Mr. 
Fry,  Holmhill,  Carlisle,  sent  a  large  pale  green 
seedling  Ajiple,  but  much  like  Alfriston.  An 
Apple  "grown  on  a  south  wall  was  sent  by 
Mr.  Guodacre,  Elvaston  Gardens,  Derby.  This 
much  resembled  imported  fruits  of  Newtown 
Pippin,  but  lacked  the  green  colour  and  mark- 
ings. From  the  same  source  was  sent  a  nice 
dish  of  Hoary  Morning.  Messrs.  Rivers,  Saw- 
bridgeworth,  sent  a  dish  of  D'Arcy  Spice  Apple, 
a  variety  rarely  seen,  but  of  first-class  flavour. 
Messrs.  "iggulden  and  Young  wrote  as  to  their 
willingness  to  report  next  season  when  in  fruit 
on  the  new  Standard-bearer  Apple  given  an 
award  of  merit  some  time  ago.  Mr.  Wythes 
gave  particulars  as  to  the  Cobham  Apple, 
which  some  considered  Standard  -  bearer,  but 
which  he  thouglit  was  distinct.  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Sons  contributed  a  nice  collection  of  varie- 
gated Kales  or  Borecole,  over  a  dozen  distinct 
forms  being  staged.  This  Kale  is  useful  for 
garnishing  and  decoration,  but  inferior  in  c|uality 
to  the  Scotch  Kale  when  cooke<l.  ilr.  Leach, 
Albury  Park  (iardens,  Guildford,  staged  a  very 
nice  d'ish  of  his  Ladybird  Tomato,  the  fruit  being 
well  coloured,  of  nice  size,  and  fresh.  The  same 
exhibitor  also  staged  a  good  dish  of  new  Potato 
Early  Prolific  grown  in  pots.  Mr.  Wythes  sent 
two  large  dishes  of  Asparagus  forced  by  ineans  of 
leaves  in  permanent  beds,  the  growths  being  fine. 
Mr.  Allan  sent  some  dishes  of  his  new  Onion 
Allan's  Reliable.  It  is  globe-shaped  and  some- 
what like  Brown  Globe. 


United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provi- 
dent Society.— The  annual  meeting  of  this  society 
was  held  in  the  Caledonian  Hotel,  Adcliihi  Ter- 
race, on  Monday  evening,  Marcli  1'2.  Mr.  B. 
W'ynne  ably  presiding.  There  was  a  fair  .attend- 
ance of  members,  the  weather  no  doubt  being  the 
cause  of  the  absence  of  many  of  the  society's 
supporters.  The  report  of  the  committee,  which 
we  hope  to  deal  with  more  fully  in  a  future  issue, 
was  undoubtedly  the  most  satisfactory  in  every 
way  that  has  yet  been  presented,  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  all  branches,  including  the  benevolent 
fund,  benefit  fund  and  convalescent  fund,  being 
apparent.  The  draw  upon  the  sick  fund  lias  not 
been  so  large  as  in  1892,  while  there  is  a  steady 
increase  in  the  convalescent  fund,  Avhich  the  sub- 
stantial donation  of  £.">(!  given  by  Mr.  Slierwood, 
the  originator  and  a  staunch  supporter,  lias  mate- 
rially strengthene<l.  The  election  of  the  commit- 
tee is  done  by  show  of  liands.  The  four  retiring 
members  were  unanimously  re-elected,  as  also  was 
the  secretary,  Mr.  Collins,  who  deserves  well  of 
the  society.  Mr.  Hudson,  who  is  a  mainstay  of  the 
societv,  was  also  unanimouslv  reelected  treasurer. 
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Votes  of  thanks  were  also  passed  to  the  trustees, 
the  auditors  and  the  press  for  their  assistance 
during  the  year.  We  sincerely  hope  that  this 
society — a  self-help  society,  so  to  say — will  in- 
crease its  membership,  and  that  younp  gardeners, 
on  learning  its  great  benefits,  will  join  its  ranks 
and  help  to  make  it  more  widely  known.  The 
advantages  it  gives  are  far  greater  in  ever}'  way 
than  are  aflbrded  by  any  other  benefit  society 
known  to  us. 


?^OTES   OF  THE   WEEK. 


Carnation  C.  Chaplin. — I  enclose  you  three 
hlooiDS  of  a  seedling  Carnation  raised  by  my  gardener, 
G.  Allfrey.  You  will  fee  it  is  a  splendid  Hower  in  all 
its  stages,  never  spli's,  and  of  a  colour  much  sought 
after. — A.  Chaplin. 

*#*  A  hold  and  stiikiog  flower. — Ed. 

Violet  devoniet  sis.  —  This  is  the  hardiest 
winter  -  blooming  Violet,  It  has  produced  a 
wealth  of  its  deep  blue  remarkably  fragrant 
flowers  throughout  the  winter  in  the  LongDitton 
nursery,  where  it  is  planted  fully  exposed. 

Forcing  the  double  May.— Some  two  years 
since  I  sent  you  some  double  white  May,  but 
later  in  the  ser son.  I  now  send  some  more  from 
the  same  plant,  as  well  as  varieties  of  other 
shades  of  colour. — E.  Woollem,  Charlton  House, 
Shepton  Mallei. 

*»*  Charming  sprays,  which  would,  we  think, 
find  a  ready  sale  in  the  market. — Ed. 

Lithospermum  rosmarinifolium  (the  Rose- 
mary-leaved Gromwell). — This,  sent  to  us  by 
Messrs.  Backhouse  and  Son,  of  York,  though  not 
hardy,  is  so  valuable  as  a  winter-flowering  plant 
in  the  greenhouse,  that  it  deserves  notice.  It 
forms  erect,  much-branched  bushes  12  inches  to 
18  inches  high.  The  flowers  are  rich  blue,  suf- 
fused in  some  cases  with  white. 

Narcissus  cyclatnineus  is  flowering  freely  on 
the  Kew  rockery  and  it  blooms  earlier  in  moist, 
boggy  soil  than  in  other  positions.  A  little  group 
of  this  distinct  Narcissus  is  very  charming  in 
early  March,  and  its  rich  yellow  reflexed  flowers 
gain  in  beauty  when  against  a  Lichen-covered 
stone.  Major  is  a  larger  form  ;  the  flowers,  with  a 
serrated  edged  trumpet,  are  pleasing  seen  either 
on  the  rockery  or  in  a  pot  in  the  greenhouse. 

Fritillaria  aurea. — This  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  of  all  the  Fritillaries.  It  was  intro- 
duced from  Cilicia  in  1876  and  is  not  seen  so  often 
as  one  might  expect.  A  group  of  it  on  the  rockery, 
or  several  together  in  a  pot,  as  in  the  alpine  house 
at  Kew,  is  an  interesting  feature.  Many  masses 
of  it  are  in  beauty  at  Kew.  This  species  grows 
only  some  (i  inches  high,  the  leaves  glaucous, 
<|uite  fleshy  and  in  contrast  to  the  solitary  bell- 
shaped  flower.  This  is  compar.atively  large,  rich 
yellow  in  colour,  barred  with  a  purpli.sh  shade. 

Agave  potatorum.— The  specimen  of  this 
striking  Agave  in  the  Palm  house  at  Kew  has  been 
watched  with  considerable  interest  of  late  as  it 
approached  the  flowering  stage.  It  has  now  com- 
menced to  develop  its  panicle  of  greenish  yellow 
flowers  which  crowns  the  noble  scape,  many  feet 
in  height,  stout,  and  deep  green  in  colour.  The 
leaves  are  of  great  length  and  breadth.  The  scape 
has  been  long  in  developing,  and  some  time  will 
elapse  before  the  plant  is  in  full  bloom.  This  spe- 
cies was  introduced  from  Mexico  in  18.30. 

Thyrsacanthus  rutilans.— This  wasflowering 
well  a  fi-w  dajs  ago  in  Sir  T.  Lawrence's  garden  &i 
Burfoi'd  Lodge.  It  is  none  too  often  one  sees  this 
brilliant  introduction  from  Colombia,  from  whence 
it  came  about  the  year  18.51.  When  in  full  beauty 
tlie  plant  is  of  .striking  aspect,  tliu  deep  crimson 
flowers  boino  freely  in  a  slender  raceme  several 
inches  in  length  during  the  winter  months,  when 
they  are  more  appreciated  than  at  any  other 
season  An  intermediate  or  stove  temperature  is 
required  for  its  cultivatiun,  but  it  is  worth  trouble 
to  get  the  lovely  racemes  of  tubular  flowers. 


Drabas  of  several  kinds  are  flowering  in  the 
hardy  plant  house  at  Kew,  and  they  are  delight- 
ful little  plants  either  on  the  rockery  or  in  small 
pots.  D.  pontiea  is  very  charming  ;  its  bright 
yellow  flowers  crowded  on  slender  scapes  a  few 
inches  high  make  quite  a  show  in  the  hou,se.  A 
good  panful  of  such  a  kind  as  this,  or  the  Corsican 
D.  Loisleuri,  would  be  as  attractive  as  any  dwarf 
bulbous  flower.  A  broad  tuft  of  this  on  the 
rockery  would  be  a  gain  at  this  season.  D.  cus- 
pidataand  the  beautiful  D.  Mawiare  also  in  bloom, 
the  flowers  white. 

Soldanella  alpina.— This  delightful  little 
alpine  jilant  is  flowering  freely  in  the  Long  Ditton 
nursery  of  Mr.  Barr.  It  is  in  large  shallow  {jans, 
but  need  not,  of  course,  be  grown  in  a  cold  frame. 
An  important  point  in  growing  Soldanellas  is  to 
have  light  loamy  soil,  mixed  with  a  little  chalk, 
lime  or  sandstone.  Shade  and  moisture  are  essen- 
tial. Under  these  conditions  S.  alpina  succeeds 
in  the  open.  The  flowers  are  very  beautiful,  small, 
but  of  delicate  bluish-purple  colour,  bell-shaped 
and  deeply  cut,  giving  them  a  fringed  aspect. 
The  little  dwarf,  slender  stems  proceed  from  a 
mat  of  deep  green,  leathery  leaves. 

Clivias  at  Egham. — Of  recent  years  Clivia 
miniata,formerl3knownasHimantophyllummmia- 
tum,  has  been  grown  largely,  and  many  varie- 
ties have  appeared  displaying  considerable  range 
both  in  the  size  and  shade  of  colour  in  the  flowers, 
the  majorit}',  however,  of  scarlet  or  orange  tones. 
We  have  got  nothing  definite  outside  these  col- 
ours, but  in  time  may  obtain  a  variety  that  shows 
a  distinct  advance  on  existing  kinds.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  varieties  that  differ  in  mere  degree 
from  each  other  receive  a  distinct  name,  but  this 
is  a  mistake.  Only  very  few  of  the  Clivias  in  cul- 
tivation merit  special  designation.  A  small  house 
at  The  Dell  is  filled'  with  specimens  in  full  bloom, 
and  both  for  decoration  and  supplj'ing  cut  flowers 
the  Clivias  are  of  more  than  ordinary  value.  Their 
foliage  is  handsome,  deep  green,  abundant,  and 
set  o8'  by  a  wealth  of  sturdy  flower-spikes.  When 
arranged  in  groups  they  {iroduee  a  telling  effect, 
and  with  ordinary  attention  will  succeed  in  a  warm 
greenhouse. 

Hardenbergia  Comptoniana. — In  very  small 
greenhouses  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  difficulty 
is  experienced  in  providing  climbers  to  furnish  the 
roof  which  are  not  so  rampant  in  growth  as  to 
shade  the  jilants  beneath,  but  at  the  same  time  are 
free-flowering  and  pretty.  This  delightful  Austra- 
lian plant  possesses  these  qualifications  in  a 
marked  degree.  It  belongs  to  the  Pea-flowered 
section  of  Leguminosje,  and  is  nearly  allied  to  the 
Kennedyas.  It  has  trifoliate  leaves  of  a  deep  and 
shining  green,  r)uite  smooth  on  both  surfaces.  The 
flowers,  crowded  on  the  terminal  half  of  scapes 
6  inches  to  8  inches  long,  are  of  a  beautiful 
shade  of  bright  bluish  purple  with  a  couple  of 
whitish  spots  in  the  centre.  A  ])lant  in  the  tem- 
perate house  at  Kew  is  just  now  in  full  flower,  its 
long  slender  brancho  hanging  from  the  roof  and 
being  crowded  with  flower-spikes.  The  summer 
of  1893  was  an  exceptionally  favourable  one  for 
all  kinds  of  Australian  flowering  plants.  This 
Hardenbergia  will  thrive  in  a  house  which  is  kept 
above  freezing  point  in  winter. — B. 

Saxifraga  luteo-pvirpurea  and  S.  Frederici 

Augusti. — On  page  101  of  The  (!.\KnKN  the  former 
of  these  two  Saxifrages  is  described,  and  we  are 
frequently  told  of  both  that  they  "  ought  to  be  on 
every  rockery."  I  (juite  agree,  but  the  writer 
ought  to  have  added  "when  you  can  get  them  ;" 
for  if  .'is.  would  buy  a  plant  of  either,  it  would 
soon  bo  on  mine.  The  true  form  of  botli  lias 
purple  flowers  ;  those  of  S.  Fi-ederici  Augusti  are 
described  by  E.  Boissier  ("  Fl.  Oriontalis,"  vol.  ii., 
p.  8(12)  as  "  intensely  purple."  The  Saxifrage 
which  flowers  abundantly  on  my  rockeries  in 
.lainiary  and  February,  and  also  in  the  aljiinc 
hou.se  at  Kew,  and  whicli  does  duty  in  nurseries 
for  both  the  alinve,  is  S.  luteo-viridis  (Scbott  and 
Kotchy),  from  Transylvania,  the  true  and  original 
S.  luteo-purpurea,  described  and  figured  liy  Lapej'- 
rouse  .about  1798,  being  found  only  in  the  Pyrenees, 
where  S.  media  and  S.  calyciflora  grow  together. 


Neither  S.  luteo-purpurea  (Lap.)  norS.  F.  Augusti 
is  in  cultivation  in  England. — C.  Wolley-Dod, 
Edije  flail,  Muijiax. 

Iris  Bosenbachiana.— This,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  early-flowering  Irises,  was  intro- 
duced a  few  years  ago  by  Dr.  Kegel  from  Bok- 
hara. In  time  this  species  will  become,  I  think, 
popular,  as  the  bulbs  are  very  hardy,  and  appa- 
rently require  no  special  conditions  except  well 
ripening  up  in  the  summer  months.  It  relishes  a 
deep,  rich  loamy  soil,  and  must  be  keiit  dry  dur- 
ing midsummer  to  get  the  bulbs  well  matured. 
For  this  jmrpose  such  bulbs  as  these  should  be 
[jlanted  on  a  raised  bed  and  in  a  rather  sheltered 
spot,  both  to  protect  the  flowers  and  the  leafage. 
The  flowers  vary  considerably  in  colour,  some 
much  richer  than  others,  and  individuals  difler 
also  in  size.  Its  variability,  however,  is  more 
marked  in  respect  to  colour,  and  in  some  instances 
the  form  is  not  worth  retaining.  One  must  select 
and  keep  the  richer  coloured  kinds,  rejecting 
those  of  dull  purjdish  shades.  Unfortunately, 
not  a  few  of  the  early-flowering  Irises  are  of  in- 
teresting colour.  Several  distinct  varieties  have 
been  named,  the  flowers  displaying  many  colours, 
sometimes  nearly  white,  the  fall  enriched  with  a 
deep  pur|)le  blotch  and  the  standards  of  a  violet 
tone.  Sometimes  again  the  fall  is  of  quite  a 
crimson  shade,  relieved  by  the  golden-coloured 
crest. 

International    Horticultural    Exhibition 

(Earl's  Court). — It  may  interest  some  of  your 
readers,  particularly  those  who  were  awarded 
prizes  at  the  above  exhibition,  and  who,  like 
myself,  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  handling 
the  money,  to  know  that  I  intend,  with  the 
support  of  other  prize-winners,  to  raise  a  fund  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  a  test  case.  I  will  give  my 
£3,  and  shall  be  glad  to  receive  promises  of  sub- 
scriptions from  those  interested. — Frank  C-\nt, 
Braisirirk  yurseri/,  Coh'hester, 

Lindley  Library. — We  are  authorised  to  an- 
nounce that  the  council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  will  be  pleased  to  subscribe  £2.5  towards 
the  e.Npense  of  preparing  and  printing  a  catalogue 
of  the  Lindley  Library  if  the  remainder  can  be 
otherwise  raised.  The  tru.stees,  we  may  add, 
have  not  sufficient  means  at  their  dispo.sal  to  do 
more  than  keep  up  the  current  periodicals  and 
Iiurchase  a  small  number  of  new  books  each  year, 
but  they  will  most  gladly  receive  any  donations 
that  may  be  entrusted  to  them,  either  in  the  way 
of  books,  or  of  funds  for  the  preparation  and 
iniblication  of  that  catalogue,  the  want  of  which 
seriously  hampers  the  utility  of  the  library. 

The  weather  in  West  Herts.— For  nearly 
three  weeks  there  has  not  occurred  a  single  un- 
seasonably cold  day  anfl  only  two  cold  nights. 
The  highest  day  temperatures  have  been  very 
uniform,  ranging  only  between  4(1°  and  >54°.  As 
compared  with  the  same  time  last  year,  the 
ground  at  2  feet  deep  is  now  nearly  1°,  and  at  1 
foot  3°  colder.  The  weathci'  during  the  first  fort- 
night in  March,  1811.3,  was,  luiwever,  considerably 
warmer  than  during  the  same  period  this  year  ; 
indeed,  on  two  dajs  the  temperature  in  shade 
then  rose  as  high  as  63°.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  month  there  have  been  only  four  perfectly 
fine  days,  the  total  measurement  of  rain  amount- 
ing to  nearly  IJ  inches.  The  wind  has  again  at 
times  been  very  high  during  the  past  week,  and 
on  Sunday  and  Tuesday  mornings  reached  in  force 
a  moderate  gale.  My  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses 
have,  I  find  on  pruning  them,  pas.scd  through  tho 
winter  without  the  slightest  injury,  the  jnth  of 
even  tho  most  tender-woodod  kinds  showing  no 
trace  of  discoloration.  The  best  shoots  are  also 
unusuallj-  strong  and  well  ripened. — E.  M.,  Berk- 
hamsted. 

Names  of  plants.— T/ios.Dcnn!/.— Apparently  a 

v(ry  good  variety  if  Dcndroliium  Ainsworthi. V. 

Orchard. — 1,  IU'ih'l)oius  fu'tidns  ;   Orchid  next  week. 

,7.  llonii'. —  1,  Forsytliia  viridissimn  ;  2,  Asplenium 

l)ulbiferuin.' It.   Thiries. — Acacia    Druinmondi. 

,■1.  Fitl. — Krowalliii  (Streptiisolcul  .hinicsoni. ./.  F. 

— Cheiliinthes  Borsigiana  (syn.,  C.  sulpliurea). 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature."— SAoA-espeare. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


MANURING  VINES. 

Opinions  will  no  doubt  always  (lifter  as  to  which 
are  the  best  manures  to  use  for  the   production 
of  first-class  Grapes,  but  nearl}^  all  gardeners  have 
considerable    faith   in    farmyard  manure,   irre- 
spective of  the  soil.     There  can  be  no  question 
as  to  the  value  of  this  fertiliser,  as  it  is  a  com- 
plete manure,  containing  all  the  elements  neces- 
sarj'  for  plant  growth.     Not  only  does  it  supply 
the    Vine   roots   with   food,  but  the  mulchings 
usually   applied   to   the   borders    retain    mois- 
ture, preventing  excessive  evaporation,  and  en- 
couraging the  roots  towards  the  surface.     Some 
Grape   growers   give   several   mulcliiugs  in  the 
season.     These    I    believe  to  be  unnecessary  if 
chemical  or  liquid  manures  are  available.     The 
Vines  under  my  charge  I  only  mulch   once  a 
year.     This  is  done  when  the  Vines  and  vineries 
are  annually  cleaned,  raking  off  the  old  mulch- 
ing first,  or  as  much  of  it  as  possible,  without 
injuring  the  roots  that  have  taken  posse.s.sion  of 
thesurface.  These  rootsare  always  preserved,  and 
the  fresh  mulch  put  on  with   very  little  delay. 
As   soils  exercise   such   an   influence    on  plant 
life,    manures   act   in   a   similar    manner.     On 
our    light    sandy     soil,    liquid    manure    from 
stables  is  far  from  being  as  good  in  its  efl'ects 
as  that  from  cow  sheds,  while  the  liquid  pre- 
pared from  sheep  far  excels  the  latter.    Another 
advantage  of  the  light  soil  is  that  weak  stimu- 
lants can   be   given  all  the  year  round.      For 
about   nine    years    the   Vines   here   have   had 
liquid    manure    every    time    they    have    been 
watered,  applying  the  same  in  a  stronger  form 
during    the   winter   months.      On    hea\'y   soils 
such   a   system   would    kill    or   veiy   seriously 
cripple  the  Vines,  and  when  I  had  to  deal  with 
them  in  heavy  borders,  I  found  that  the  liquid 
from  stables  and  pig- styes  was  the  most  suit- 
able, only  applying  it  when  the  Vines  were  in 
active  growth.     While  fully  acknowledging  the 
great  value  of  these  natural  manures,  I  must 
state  chemical  or  artificial  manures  have  been 
extensively  used  here  for  years,  with  the  best 
results  in  conjunction  with  them,  and  they  may 
when  thus  combined   produce  such  Grapes  as 
will  make  their  mark  on  either  the  dessert  or 
exhil)ition  table,  and  if  consigned  to  market, 
command  top  prices.     A  few  remarks  on  these 
artificial     manures     may     possibly    be     useful 
at  the  present  time,  as  the  majority  of  Grape 
growers  will  be  using  manures  in  some  form  or 
other.     One  of  the  best  manures  for  the  ma- 
jority of  soUs  is  superphosphate  ;    it  promotes 
fruitfuliicss  without  a  gross  habit  and  aids  the 
colouring   of   the  fruit.     Basic   .slag   on  heavy 
borders   has  a   good   etJ'ect,  but   no   difterence 
could   be  detected  after  its  use  on  our  soil  here 
either  the  first  or  second  year  after  its  applica- 
tion.    Muriate  of  pot:isli  had  a  difi"ereut  efi'ect, 
the  result  being  very  satisfactorj'  ;  the   foliage 
and  fruit  testified  almost  immediately  how  much 
they  approved  of  it.     I  put  1   oz.    of  this  and 
the  same   of   sujierphosphate   to   every  square 
yard  as  soon  as  the  Gra])es  are  set.     I  question 
the  value  of   the  muriate  of  potash   on   heavy 
soil,  as  that  is  usually  well  stored  with  potash. 
Fish  manure  is  well  adapted  for  all  fruit  crops, 
but   Vines   particularly  appear   to   thoroughly 


enjoy  it  by  sending  out  roots  to  the  surface 
shortly  after  its  application.  Muriate  of  am- 
monia is  a  very  powerful  stimulant,  requiring 
discretion  in  its  use,  or  injury  may  follow. 
For  some  years  now  I  have  applied  it  at  the 
rate  of  half  an  ounce  to  the  square  yard 
twice  iu  the  season  ;  first,  when  the  berries 
are  stoning,  and  again  when  colouring  com- 
mences. Nitrate  of  soda  is  supposed  by  many 
gardeners  to  impoverish  the  soil,  but  I  believe 
the  opinion  has  no  foundation.  ^Mlat  is  more 
probable  is  that  the  nitrate  forces  on  growth, 
and  thus  more  plant  food  is  absorbed  from  the 
soil  ;  conse([uently  the  soil  is  poorer  than  it 
would  be  if  the  vegetation  had  not  been  so 
vigorous.  Unless  plenty  of  manurial  elements 
can  be  applied  afterwards  or  with  nitrate  of 
soda,  it  should  not  be  used  on  A'ine  borders,  or 
permanent  damage  may  be  done ;  but  if,  as 
stated,  it  can  be  used  in  connection  with  other 
manures  in  proper  quantities,  nitrate  of  soda 
is  of  gi-eat  benefit.  Gros  Colman  especially 
appears  to  like  it.  A  house  planted  with  that 
variety  here  has  had  an  annual  dressing  of  1  oz. 
to  the  yard  for  eight  years,  and  this  has  done 
much  towards  the  good  finish  obtained  every 
year.  Several  other  advertised  manures  have 
been  tried  with  varying  eflfects,  but  the  above- 
named  have  proved  the  most  satisfactoi-y  over 
a  series  of  years.  I  should  state  that  the 
diflerent  manures  named  have  been  tested  in 
separate  vineries,  and  the'results  carefully  noted 
and  acted  upon  accordingly.  W.  G.  C. 


Lane's  Prince  Albert  Apple.— I  have  .small 
trees  of  this  that  have  given  wonderful  crops.  If 
one  is  at  all  short  of  good  dessert  fruits  after  the 
new  year  comes  in,  this  will  be  found  useful.  The 
tree  is  a  great  cropper  grown  in  any  form,  but  I 
prefer  the  bush,  allowing  a  free  growth.  Of  late 
years,  seeing  its  free-bearing  qualities  and^  good 
keeping,  I  have  planted  it  largely,  and  find  it 
one  of  the  most  useful  kinds.  It  does  re- 
markably well  in  our  soil,  which  is  very  light. 
— G.  Wytiies. 

Madresfield  Court  Grape.— The  discussion 
on  this  grand  variety  will  have  done  a  great  ser- 
vice to  those  who  have  failed  to  some  extent  with 
it.  A  few  remarks  on  the  plan  adopted  by  Mr. 
Crump  at  the  home  of  this  variety  may  possibly 
be  of  some  interest.  About  two  and  a  half  years 
ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Madresfield  and 
seeing  some  magnificent  Grapes  hanging  there. 
In  one  vinery  some  very  fine  bunches  of  Black 
Hamburgh  were  hanging.  On  saying  to  Mr. 
Crump  what  lo\ely  bunches  they  were,  he  said 
"We  are  doing  away  with  the  Hamburgh  en- 
tirely, as  the  famil}-'  like  Madresfield  Court  so 
much  better."  That  such  a  good  all-round  Grape 
as  the  Black  Hamburgh,  well  grown  and  highly 
finished  as  it  was  at  Madresfield,  should  have  to 
give  place  to  Madresfield  Court  speaks  volumes  in 
Fa\'0ur  of  Mr.  Crump's  system  of  culture.  The 
bunches  that  I  saw  there  were  large  in  bunch  and 
berry  and  beautifully  coloured.  On  inquiring  if 
any  "trouble  was  experienced  with  the  berries 
cracking,  I  was  informed  that  no  such  defect 
occurred,  the  best  preventive  being  to  leave  a 
chink  of  front  air  on  in  addition  to  the  usual  to|5 
ventilation  left  on  during  the  night,  keeping  up 
the  necessary  temperature  by  extra  firing  if  re- 
ciuisite,  so  that  by  day  and  night  there  was  a  con- 
stant circulation"  of  "fresh  air  through  the  house. 
No  doubt  Mr.  Crump  feeds  his  Vines  liberally  to 
obtain  the  excellent  Grapes  he  grows,  but  feeding 
or  not  doing  so  exercises  little  difference  in 
causing  the  berries  to  split.  My  own  experience 
is  that  a  free  circulation  of  air  is  essential  from 
the  time  the  berries  commence  to  colour  until 
they  are  finished. — W.  G.  C. 

Frontignan  Grapes.— It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  this  class  of  Grape  appears  to  be  going  out 
of  cultivation  or  nearly  so.  In  several  large  gar- 
dens where  they  were  formerly  well  grown  and 


highly  appreciated,  they  are  now  conspicuous 
by  their  absence,  having  given  place  to  showier 
and  inferior  flavoured  varieties.  The  fashion  in 
Grapes  seems  to  be  now  for  such  kinds  as  make 
the  most  imposing  display  on  the  dinner-table. 
Alicante,  Gros  Colman,  Gros  Maroc,  &c.,  have  a 
magnificent  appearance,  but  no  one  will  dispute 
that  each  and  all  are  infinitely  inferior  to  well- 
grown  Frontignans  ;  even  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
is  closely  run  by  Grizzly  Frontignan  in  flavour.  It 
is  easj-  "to  understand  the  most  striking  Grapes 
being  grown  for  market,  but  for  home  use,  quality 
ought  to  stand  first,  and  I  think  the  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  employers  will  insist  upon  all 
fruit  sent  to  the  table  being  of  superior  flavour. 
No  lady  or  gentleman  who  has  well-ripened  Fron- 
tignans (the  variety  may  be  Black,  White  or 
Grizzly)  sent  in  for  use  will  ever  grumble  at  the 
gardener  for  such  Grapes.  I  believe  there  are 
many  of  our  younger  gardeners  who  have  no  know- 
ledge of  this' excellent  class,  proving  how  uncom- 
mon they  are  in  our  gardens,  and,  so  far  as  I  can 
recollect,  I  have  not  seen  one  instance  of  their 
being  shown  for  over  twenty  years,  though  I 
have  attended  most  of  the  fruit  shows  where 
Grapes  are  largely  exhibited.  All  the  Frontignans 
are  easily  grown,  but  if  only  one  variety  is 
planted,  I  should  give  the  preference  to  Grizzly 
Frontignan,  as  it  produces  the  largest  bunches,  is 
a  good^cropper  and  one  of  the  richest  flavoured 
Grapes  in  cultivation.  Both  the  Black  and  the 
White  Frontignans  are  highly  flavoured  and  put 
on  a  pleasing  and  good  colour  if  skilfully  culti- 
\ated,  while  they  will  keep  in  good  condition 
until  well  on  in  the  new  year. — W.  G.  C. 

Mulberry  propagation.— An  interesting  note 
appears  in  The  G.\rden  at  page  165  with  regard 
to  old  Mulberry  stumps  rooting  after  being  de- 
tached some  time  from  the  tree.  This  may  be 
seen  in  these  gardens,  where  there  are  trees 
supposed  to  be  at  least  300  years  old,  these  having 
been  planted  by  the  monks  when  Syon  House  was 
an  abbey.  The  oldest  tree  must  have  suffered 
from  wind  or  other  causes,  as  the  trunk  is 
resting  on  the  ground.  This  is  supported  by 
a  made  bank  of  earth,  and  from  the  old  trunk 
roots  have  been  freely  produced  and  a  new  head 
has  been  formed  at  "the  top  of  the  old  portion. 
There  is  abundance  of  roots  from  the  bark  of  the 
trunk,  and,  strange  to  say,  this  tree  produces 
finer  fruit  than  any  of  the  others.  The  trees  here 
are  said  to  have  'been  the  first  introduced  into 
England.  Thev  thrive  well  in  the  damp  soil 
along  the  Thames  bank.— G.  Wythes,  Sijon  House. 


FRUIT  PROSPECTS. 

Nearly  all  the  fruit  trees  are  promising  to  flower 
grandly,  but  they  are  exceptionally  early.  This 
early  flowering  may  prove  advantageous  rather 
than  otherwise,  as  it  sometimes  happens  that  late 
frosts  do  most  damage  among  the  varieties  and 
kinds  that  are  naturally  later  in  flowering  than 
the  rest.  If,  therefore,  we  take  this  view  of  the 
i|uestion,  it  may  be  concluded  that  our  fruit 
prospects  are  decidedly  good.  Personally  I  never 
saw  the  majoritv  of  Apple  trees  better  furnished 
with  fruit-buds'  Evidently  the  short  burst  of 
tropical  weather  experienced  during  the  summer 
of  1892  and  the  great  heat  and  drought  of  last 
year  have  acted  most  beneficially  in  the  case  of 
young  trees  more  especially.  In  very  many  in- 
stances there  will  have  l.ieen  no  necessity  to  root- 
prune  in  order  to  promote  fruitfulness,  and  even 
it  frosts  do  their  worst  among  the  blossoms,  the 
trees  will  have  yet  attained  a  productive  habit  of 
growtti  in  a  natural  manner.  The  wood  has  been 
thoroughly  well  rii)ened,  and  the  foundation  of 
serviceable  trees  laid  accordingly.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  maturation  of  the  young  wood  has 
been  a  little  too  complete  in  the  case  of  trees 
planted  during  the  winter  of  189'2-93.  What,  as 
a  rule,  would  now  be  \\ood-buds  have  been  con- 
verted into  flower-buds,  and  both  old  and  quite 
young  wood,  or  that  formed  last  summer,  are 
bristling  with  the  latter.  If  these  are  followed 
by  a  good  set  of  fruit  and  the  bulk  is  not  at  onr« 
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removed,  there  is  every  likelihood  of  stunted 
growth  bein^  the  order  of  the  day.  We  want 
young-  trees  to  grow  with  moderate  freedom  till 
they  have  attained  a  good  form  and  serviceable 
size,  and  allowing  them  to  crop  heavily  in  a  very 
j'ountr  state  is  almost  a  case  of  killing  the  goose 
that  lays  the  golden  egg.  Those  who  are  anxious 
to  see  their  young  trees  make  good  leafy  gron  th 
wdl  do  well  to  remo\-e  the  bulk  of  the  flower-buds 
from  them  at  once,  as,  whatever  may  be  said  or 
thought  to  the  contrary,  I  am  strongly  of  opinion 
that  allowing  young  trees  to  flower  abundantly 
has  a  weakening  effect  upon  them. 

What  has  been  just  advanced  concerning  Apples 
also  applies  with  equal  force  to  Pears.  Both  the 
wall  trees  of  the  latter  and  those  in  the  open  are 
very  well  furnished  with  flower  buds,  or  quite  as 
much  so  as  they  were  last  spring.  In  the  case  of 
these  as  well  as  of  Apples  it  is  the  younger  trees 
and  younger  branches  on  the  old  trees °that  are 
most  abundantly  furnished  with  fruit  buds.  If  this 
IS  general,  then  there  is  a  likelihood  of  the  markets 
being  exceptionally  well  supplied  with  hardy  fruit 
this  year,  the  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
trees  planted  during  the  last  decade  all,  v\-eather 
permitting,  contributing  their  quota  of  fruit  of 
the  best  quality.  Once  comparatively  young  trees 
arrive  at  a  free-bearing  state,  they  are  always 
more  reliable  than  the  worn-out  old  trees,  the  latter 
seldom  producing  well  two  years  in  succession. 
The  contrast  between  the  young  branches  and 
the  old  ones  is  also  most  marked  this  season. 
Where  the  former  have  been  allowed  to  develop 
thinly  about  the  main  old  branches  they  are 
bristling  with  fruit  buds:  whereas,  the  old  branches 
are  but  poorly  furnished.  Many  wall  trees  and 
some  of  the  small  garden  trees  would,  probably 
enough,  pay  well  for  being  protected  in  some  way 
when  in  flower.  Trebled  fish  nets,  cotton  netting, 
frigi  domo,  and  scrim  canvas  Jare  all  \'ariously 
employed  for  protecting  Peach  blossoms,  and  why 
not  also  for  covering  Pears  V  The  former  would 
ajipear  to  need  protection  the  less  of  the  two. 


freely.  This  is  a  common  enough  occurrence 
under  glass,  but  \-ery  rarely  happens  on  the  open 
walls.  The  pruning,  training  and  protecting  have 
perforce  been  early  completed  this  season,  and 
with  so  much  strong  bloom  I  shall  be  surprised  if 
enough  does  not  survive  what  frosts  we  may  yet 
have  to  give  full  crops. 

Gooseberries  are  very  early  in  starting  into 
growth  and  appear  to  have  been  overlooked  by 
bud-destroying  birds.  Currants  are  also  forward 
and  well  furnished  with  fruit-buds.  Raspberry 
canes  are  not  so  strong  as  usual  and  are  still  dor- 
mant, but  the  earliest  Strawberries  are  well  on 
the  move.  With  the  aid  of  a  little  protection  in 
the  shape  of  boards,  ]5oles  or  other  bearings  and 
mats,  the  crops  of  Strawberries  should  be  both 
early  and  good.  Without  these  aids  there  is  every 
likelihood  of  the  first  flowers  being  destroyed  and 
the  crops  lighter  and  later  accordingly. 

Somerset. 


W.  I. 


Plums,  where  they  have  not  been  preyed  upon 
by  bullfinches,  are  smothered  with  flower-buds. 
Standards,  jiyramids,  bushes  and  cordons  in  the 
open,  and  wall  trees  generally,  are  equally  promis- 
ing, and  should  the  spring  prove  niihl  and  favour- 
able to  a  good  set,  the  crops  will  be  enormous. 
Such  a  contingency  is  not  altogether  good  reading 
for  those  who  grow  for  the  markets,  prices  during 
great  gluts  being  ruinous.  Owners  of  large  num- 
b3rs  of  Plum  trees  will  do  well  to  make  some  pro- 
visional arrangements  in  case  of  a  great  crop  of 
Plums,  and  not  leave  it  till  it  is  too  late  before 
arranging  for  the  conversion  of  the  bulk  into  pre- 
serves of  some  kind,  also  studving  the  drying  pro- 
cesses. If,  after  all,  the  crops  are  light  and  good 
-  prices  can  be  realised  in  the  open  markets  for  the 
lot,  what  knowledge  growers  may  have  acquired 
this  season  may  be  turned  to  good  account  in  after 
years.  Wall  trees  will  be  in  flower  hereabouts, 
and  m  other  forward  districts,  by  the  time  these 
notes  are  in  print,  and  if  my  advice  is  taken,  all 
h-jh-nets  available  will  be  doubled  and  fixed  well 
over  them.  It  may  not  be  sufficient  protection  to 
save  the  bulk  of  the  more  exposed  flowers,  but  if 
the  rest  escape  destruction  from  frosts  there  will 
yet  be  heavy  crops  of  fruit.  Cherries  generally 
are  heavily  furnished  with  fruit-buds,  and  the  re- 
marks as  to  protecting  Plums  also  apply  to  these. 

Apricots  were  .so  heavily  cropped  last  season, 
that  I  should  not  have  been  surprised  to  .see  them 
flowering  indillerently  this  spring.  Very  old  trees 
certainly  show  the  ofl'ect  of  over-cropping,  drought 
and  red  spider,  but  the  younger  ones  have  flowered 
grandly.  They  are  exactly  a  fortnight  earlier 
than  they  were  last  year,  when  the  crops  were  set 
by  March  L'."..  Apparently  there  will  be  a  lot  of 
thinning  out  to  do  again  this  season.  The  Peach 
and  Nectaiino  trees  also  promise  well.  Quite 
youn'r  trees,  c,i-  those  that  fruited  for  the  first 
time  last  summer,  are  gay  with  liuds  and  cxiianded 
flowers  at  the  [.resent  time  (March  l:i).  Not  only 
are  growths  2  feet  or  more  in  length  full  of  llower 
but  secondary  shoots  that  were  reserved  with  a 
view  to  testing  their  behaviour  are  also  flowering 


SELECT   NECTARINES. 

As  with  Peaches,  so  mth  Nectarines ;  many 
of  the  older  varieties  are  still  to  be  preferred 
to  the  newer,  all  points  considered.  Not  a 
few  of  the  newer  kinds,  although  of  English 
origin,  seem  to  inherit  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  the  unwelcome  tendencies  so  common 
in  Peaches  hailing  from  beyond  tlie  Atlantic. 
Witli  some,  bud-dropping  is  the  fault  ;  with 
others,  casting  their  fruit  at  the  stoning  period ; 
while  the  most  vexing  and  disappointing  of  all 
are  those  which,  responding  to  no  system  of 
culture,  even  the  most  restrictive,  persist  in  a 
rampant  and  immature  growth  wliich  yields 
neither  bloom  nor  fruit.  I  cannot  speak  from 
experience  concerning  the  merits  or  otherwise 
of  the  new  Nectarine  Early  Rivers,  but  I  learn 
from  good  authority  tliat  not  only  is  it  large, 
liandsome  and  of  good  flavour,  but  also  a  liea^vy 
and  continuous  cropper,  ripening  three  weeks 
before  Lord  Napier  under  the  same  treatment. 
As  a  good  many  trees  of  tliis  Nectarine  Iiave,  I 
believe,  been  distributed  during  the  last  two 
seasons,  the  present  summer  should  suftice  to 
establish  its  character,  which,  if  in  keeping  with 
the  above  description,  will  secure  for  it  a  hearty 
welcome  wherever  early  Nectarines  are  in  re- 
quest. Lord  Najiier,  unquestionably  a  fine 
Nectarine  in  some  places,  is  somewhat  capri- 
cious, being  liable  at  times  to  cast  not  only  its 
fruit  buds,  but  its  wood  buds  also,  and  that, 
too,  from  the  extremities  of  the  shoots,  where 
they  can  least  be  spared.  A  worse  and  more 
common  fault  in  Lord  Napier  Nectarine  lies 
in  the  fruit  suddenly  becoming  smitten  with 
sunstroke  just  before  the  ripening  is  completed. 
The  fruit  then  shrivelsup  to  one-half  the  normal 
size  and  is  utterly  wortliless  for  market.  I  have 
this  variety  both  in  a  lean-to  and  .span-roofed 
structure,  and  although  I  am  always  careful  to 
supply  plenty  of  root  moisture  and  to  shade 
the  roof-glass  as  soon  as  the  fruit  commences  to 
soften,  the  malady,  though  checked,  is  not 
cured.  I  am  led  to  believe  that  pot  culture  is 
more  suitable  to  Lord  Napier^  than  any  other, 
froin  the  fact  that  a  tree  so  grown  here,  and 
which  has  been  forced  for  some  years,  invari- 
ably rijjens  its  fruit  in  a  perfectly  plump  condi- 
tion. Ill  this  case  the  foliage'  is,  of  coarse, 
further  from  the  glass  than  is  the  ease  with  the 
trained  trees.  One  of  the  very  best  forcing 
Nectarines,  now  seldom  met  with,  is  Hunt's 
Tawny.  True,  the  individual  fruit  is  not  of 
the  largest  size,  but  the  quantity  a  liealthy  tree 
will  carry  and  perfect  is  astonishing.  It  belongs 
to  the  yellow-Heshed  section  and  is  of  good 
flavour.  Were  I  planting  a  house  witli  Necta- 
rines for  forcing,  I  should  certainly  include  one 
of  Hunt's  Tawny.      ~" 


the  old  school,  must  still  occupy  the  front  rank, 
its  deep  mahogany  colour  where  fully  exposed 
to  the  sun  being  alone  sufficient  to  drstinguish 
it  from  all  others.  Its  near  relative,  Stanwick 
Elruge,  intended  to  supersede  it,  which  it  cer- 
tainly does  in  point  of  size,  is  so  liable  to  cast 
its  fruit,  that  many,  even  of  the  best,  growers 
have  discarded  it.  I  have  jireviously  written 
in  praise  of  Rivers'  Orange,  and  wei'e  I  confined 
to  one  Nectarine  for  early  or  second-early 
work,  this  would,  I  think,  be  my  choice.  It  is 
another  of  the  yellow-fleshed  fruits  and  pos- 
sesses every  good  quality  which  may  be  ex- 
pected in  a  Nectarine.  Humboldt,  a  seedling 
from  Pine-apple  and  which  surpasses  its  parent 
in  general  hardiness,  is  the  grandest  looking 
yellow-fleshed  Nectarine  I  know.  As  a  rule  it 
crops  well  and  should  always  have  a  place  in 
midseason  liouses.  Do\vnton  Improved  and 
Spenser,  the  latter  a  good  substitute  for  the 
uncertain  Victoria,  complete  a  list  at  once  good 
and  reliable  either  for  growing  under  glass  or 
on  the  open  wall,  although  for  the  latter  posi- 
tion in  unfavourable  districts  Spenser  had 
better  be  omitted.  J.  Crawford. 


are, _,  - 

Elruge,  the  sheet  anchor  of  I  the  rule.— S.  W.  F. 


Increasing  Red  Currants.— Several  varieties 
of  Eed  Currants,  notably  La  Verfaillaiee,  are 
readily  increased  by  means  of  layering,  and  in  private 
gardens  where  only  a  limited  number  is  needed  this 
is  the  be.st  method.  The  weeping  habit  of  growth  in 
several  of  .the  larger  berried  sorts  enables  the  operator 
to  embed  the  lower  branches  firmly  into  the  soil  by 
means  of  stout  pegs,  always  selecting  good  shoots  for 
the  pmpose,  and  carrying  out  the  operation  towards 
the  end  of  March.  By  the  end  of  the  first  summer  it 
will  be  found  that  large  quantities  of  fibrous  roots 
have  been  formed. — J.  C. 

Old 'Apricot  trees. — I'never  remember  to  Iiave 
seen  Apricot  trees  that  cropped  so  consistently  as 
two  old  ones  growing  in  the  garden  of  an  inland 
Somersetshire  rectory  some  thirty  years  ago. 
They  occupied  the  whole  of  a  wall,  at  the  back 
of  some  stables,  50  feet  long,  and  facing  due 
south.  From  their  lowest  branches  almost  to  the 
projecting  thatch  eaves  thej'  were  covered  with 
fruit  season  after  season.  At  the  base  of  the  wall 
was  a  narrow  border  about  a  foot  in  width,  the 
only  occupant  of  which,  besides  the  Apricots, 
was  a  line  of  Hyacinths,  which  waxed  and  waned 
as  they  saw  fit.  Outside  the  border  a  6-ineh  wide 
Grass  edging,  then  a  'J-feet  gravel  path,  then  a 
steep  Grass  bank,  at  the  foot  of  which,  and  about 
8  feet  below  the  surface  level  at  the  wall,  grew  an 
enormous  Ilex,  whose  branches  swept  the  ground 
and  came  to  within  '20  feet  of  the  Apricots.  On 
the  west,  almost  touching  the  Ilex,  stood  two  of 
the  largest  white  Poplars  I  have  ever  seen,  while 
on  the  east  a  steep  slope  was  crowned  with  large 
Portugal  Laurels  backed  by  deciduous  trees. 
Attention  in  the  way  of  mulching  anil  watering 
was  never  given,  and  in  the  way  of  pruning, 
rarely,  though  doubtless  the  roots  took  toll  of  the 
stable  drain  that  ran  beneath  the  border,  and  the 
sharp  fall  in  the  ground  naturally  ensured  good 
drainage.  A  more  sheltered  jiosition  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  find,  but  it  is  hard  to  see 
how,  hemmed  in  as  these  trees  were  on  all  sides 
by  foliage,  mostly  evergreen,  the  wood  became 
sufficiently  ripened  to  perfect  such  crops  of  fruit, 
especially  as  the  situation  was  low  and  damp  (a 
millstream,  which  often  overflowed  its  banks  dur- 
ing the  winter,  running  less  than  100 yards  away) 
and  the  soil  was  a  decidedly  heavy  one.  Yet  in 
large  walled  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood,  where 
o\eiy  care  was  given,  success  was  not  so  uniform 
as  in  tlio  case  of  these  two  old  trees,  situated 
apparently  in  the  midst  of  adverse  circum.stances 
and  studii>usly  left  to  tlieir  own  devices.  On  the 
south  coast  of  Devon  one  hears  little  of  Apricots, 
the  climatic  conditions  being  evidently  inimical 
to  tlieir  heaUh.  There  are  no  doubt  individual 
cases  of  successful  culture,  but  the.so  exceptions 
I  believe,  too  infrequent  to  do  more  than  prove 
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ROSE  A.  K.  WILLIAMS. 
Whfn  this  Rose  was  sent  out  in  1877  by 
Monsieur  J.  Schwartz  it  was  considered  too 
delicate  a  gi'ower  to  rank  among  any  but  tliose 
grown  purely  for  exhibition.  I  well  remember 
how  my  first  half  dozen  plants  dwindled  away 
during  the  winter  of  1878-79.  However,  now 
it  has  got  over  the  strain  of  excessive  propaga- 
tion, I  find  it  a  fairly  good  grower  and  hardy. 
It  speaks  much  in  favour  of  this  variety  that  'it 
has  probably  won  the  medal  as  being  the  best 
Hybrid  Perpetual  in  the  show  oftener  than  any 
other  Rose.  To  win  this  coveted  lionour  only 
once  among  the  galaxy  of  Roses  brought  to- 
gether at  the  Crystal  Palace  exhibitions  is  no 
mean  feat,  but  when  we  remember  the  numer- 
ous occasions  A.  K.  Wilhams  has  been  to  the 
front,  there  is  little  need  to  say  it  is  one  of  tlie 
most  perfect  Roses  of  its  type  —imbricated.  So 
much  is  this  recognised,  that  when  the  National 
Rose  Society  wished  to  figure  a  variety  as  an 
example  of  the  imbricated  form,  they  cliose 
this,  at  tliat  time  a  comparatively  new  Rose. 
One  of  the  earliest  and  certainly  one  of  the 
very  best  late-flowering  varieties  in  this  exten- 
sive cla.ss,  A.  K.  Williams  also  possesses  the 
great  merit  of  seldom  producing  any  but  per- 
fectly finished  blooms.  Deep  cannine-red  when 
first  opening,  changing  to  a  more  or  less  ma- 
genta hue  with  age,  every  flower  bold  and  up- 
right, with  good  lasting  powers  and  exquisite 
fragrance,  it  is  indeed  diflicult  to  select  a  more 
de.serviiig  favourite  among  dark  red  Roses  tlian 
the  one  under  notice.  In  all  Rose  elections 
since  this  variety  has  become  known  it  stands 
very  close  to,  if  not  alisolutely  at  the  top  of  its 
class.  Among  mixed  classes  it  is  generally  in 
the  first  three  or  f<]Ur.  It  is  not  so  long-lived 
as  many  when  grown  upon  the  Manetti,  but  its 
earliness  when  grown  ujjoii  that  stock,  especially 
as  a  maiden,  makes  it  well  worth  cultivating  in 
this  fonn.  The  Brier  stock  gives  a  more 
lasting  bloom,  and  is  much  the  best  for  au- 
tumnal flowering.  A.  K.  Williams  is  useful  for 
forcing,  making  a  neat,  compact  plant,  and 
carrying  from  three  to  twelve  ))looms  at  one 
time  in  a  C-inch  or  8-inch  pot. 


TEA  ROSES  IN  POTS. 
The  right  treatment  of  all  forced  flowers,  and  the 
following  remarks  apply  in  a  double  sense  to 
Roses,  is  to  put  them  into  a  low  temperature  to 
begin  with,  say  45°  as  a  minimum,  and  to  gradu- 
ally increase  it  until  a  ma.ximum  of  ."w'is  readied. 
This  early  in  the  season  is  high  enough  for  Roses 
if  tine  flowers  with  good  substance  are  to  be  pro- 
duced. The  jjlants  sliould  also  be  placed  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  glass  roof.  All  our  Roses  are 
forced  under  Vines  or  Peaches.  I  place  the  Roses 
in  the  liouses  wliere  they  are  started  with  other 
things,  such  as  Solomon's  Seal.  Such  fruit 
houses  are  started  with  a  minimum  temperature 
of  45',  and  by  the  time  the  Vines  or  Peaches  are 
in  leaf  the  Roses  are  ready  to  be  removed  to  a 
warm  greenhouse,  wheie  the  flowers  develop  and 
are  fit  companions  to  the  Tree  or  perpetual-flower- 
ing Carnations.  The  only  way  tlu;  plants  can  be 
kept  in  good  condition  is"  by  careful  attention  to 
them  all  the  year  round.  It  is  not  enough  to 
attend  to  their  wants  when  they  are  most  inte- 
resting, but  they  sliould  also  be  seen  to  when 
passing  through  tlie  resting  period  as  well  as  when 
they  are  in  full  growth.  At  all  times  they  must 
be  kept  quite  free  from  parasites  of  all  kinds,  for 
nothuig  injures  the  Hose  so  much  as  allowing 
"'\»lr''  °'  "'^'^'^^  r"^^'-"*  ^°  spread  upon  the  leaves. 
W  hen  tlie  flowers  are  gone,  too  often  tlic  Roses 
are  pushed  into  some  out-of-the-way  corner  and 


are  forgotten,  while  sometimes  they  are  placed 
out  of  doors  before  they  are  inured  to  stand  the 
cold,  and  the  changeable  weather  earl}'  in  the 
year  is  sure  to  do  them  much  mischief.  They 
should  be  placed  in  some  cooler  greenhouse  for 
a  time,  and  ought  not  to  be  stood  out  of  doors 
entirely  until  May,  when  they  are  not  likely  to 
be  injured.  Careful  repotting  in  the  summer  or 
early  autumn  is  necessary.  When  plants  of  any 
kind  have  to  stand  out  of  doors  on  a  hard  bottom 
of  ashes,  the  roots  are  more  likely  to  get  out  of 
order  than  if  the  plants  had  been  grown  on  the 
trellised  stage  of  a  greenhouse,  and  some  of  the 
best  growers  of  Tea-scented  Roses  in  pots  will  not 
allow  their  choice  plants  to  be  placed  out  of  doors 
at  all.  The  Hybritl  Perpetuals  are  hardier,  and 
do  not  sufler  by  being  grown  outside.  When  tliey 
are  under  glass  it  is  easier  to  keep  them  clean. 
Large  siiecimen  Rose  bushes  require  propor- 
tionately large  flower-pots,  which  also  require  to 
be  well  drained,  for  the  Rose  more  than  most  of 
our  favourite  flowers  cannot  be  maintained  in 
health  and  vigour  unless  the  water  passes  away 
freely.  A  good  medium  yellow  loam  from  the  top 
spit  of  an  old,  well-decayed  pasture  is  best  for 
Roses.  A  fourtli  jiart  manure  and  a  fourtli  part 
leaf-mould  with  a  little  sand  should   be  added  to 


more  :  by  that  time  the  cut  portions  will  have 
healed  over  and  will  not  bleed,  and  water  may  be 
given,  for  the  (hyness  should  not  be  so  excessive 
as  to  injure  the  roots.  Early  in  November  forcing 
may  begin.  If  1  liad  twenty-four  plants  only,  I 
would  start  four  of  them  at  intervals  of  about 
three  weeks  to  keep  up  a  succession.  When  the 
roots  are  running  freely  we  must  not  forget  that 
they  are  entirely  dependent  upon  artificial  aid. 
Manure  water  may  be  ajiplied  in  a  weak  state, 
and  a  dressing  of  equal  parts  of  manure  and  loam 
may  be  applied  to  the  surface.  If  the  plants  are 
well  managed  in  tlie  forcing  house  thej'  will  never 
need  to  be  syringed,  but  a  moderate  degree  of 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere  is  beneficial.  I  like 
to  see  the  tips  of  the  serratures  of  the  leaves 
studded  with  dewdrops  in  the  morning.  It  is 
not  well  to  grow  a  very  large  number  of  varieties. 

J.  DouoL.^s. 


Rose  A.  K.  Williams, 


it.  Do  not  over-pot,  and  ram  the  soil  in  rather 
firmly.  The  Roses  should  be  potted  early  enough 
so  that  the  roots  can  run  well  into  the  new  com- 
post before  the  winter.  It  will  also  be  found  that 
all  Roses  placed  out  of  doors  are  mure  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  mildew  in  the  autumn  than  at  any 
other  season,  and  dusting  with  dry  flowers  of 
sulphur  does  not  seem  to  be  the  best  way  to  get 
rid  of  it  at  that  time.  I  find  it  is  better  to  get 
some  boihiig  rain-water,  add  to  it  2  ozs.  of  soft 
soap  to  each  gallon  of  the  water,  stir  it  until  the 
soap  is  dissolved,  then  add  to  it  3  ozs.  of  flowers 
of  sulphur  ;  lay  the  plants  on  their  sides 
and  syringe  the  lea\es  thoroughly  with  the 
mixture.  This  treatment  will  dispose  of  the 
mildew,  green-flj-,  and  also  red  spider,  wliich  is 
very  troublesome  when  the  hot  days  and  warm 
nights  set  in.  The  [ilants  should  not  be  left  out 
of  doors  after  the  last  week  in  September.  Any 
glass  covering  will  do  for  them,  for  the  more  air 
they  receive  the  better.  By  October  the  young 
wood  will  be  perfectly  formed,  and  the  leaves 
should  gradually  die  oft".  As  these  drop  off  or  arc 
removed  by  hand,  gradually  discontinue  the 
supplies  of  water  until  enough  only  is  given  to 
keep  the  roots  from  slirivelling.  liy  the  oud  of 
October  tli"  Hoses  should  be  pruned  ;  let  the  soil 
be  (piite  I'.ry,  and  giv'e  no  water  for  a  week  or 


THE  NAMING  OF  ROSES. 
With  such  extensively  grown  flowers  as  Roses, 
Chrysanthemums,  Dahlias,  Carnations,  and  others, 
the  numerous  varieties  bearing  almost,  if  not 
identically,  the  s.ame  names  often  cause  con- 
fusion.    I  would  like  to  point  out  a  few  of  these 

among  Roses 
as  an  illustra- 
tion. Impera- 
trice  Eugenie  is 
the  name  ac- 
corded to  three 
distinct  Roses. 
One  is  a  Bengal, 
and  was  intro- 
duced by  Beluze 
in  1855.  This 
variety  has  a  sy- 
nonym in  Mar- 
guerite Lartay, 
under  which  name 
it  is  found  .among 
the  Bourbons. 
We  have  Im- 
peratrice  Eugenie 
among  the  Hy- 
brid Perpetuals 
sent  out  by  Oger 
in  1859,  and  there 
is  very  little  dis- 
tinction between 
this,  Mile.  Bon- 
naire  ( Pernet, 
JSliOj,  and  the 
Elisa  Bot'lle  of 
(iuillot  (1870). 
Then  we  find 
Imjieratrico  Eu- 
genie among  the 
Mosses,  and  introduced  by  Guillot  in  1856.  Surely 
there  can  be  no  excuse  for  or  reason  in  this.  All 
three  were  named  after  the  same  Empress  within  a 
period  of  four  years  inclusive,  so  that  it  is  not  likely 
that  forgetfulness  of  the  name  already  existing 
among  Hoses  was  the  cause  of  such  plurality.  One 
can  readily  understand  the  oblivion  of  another  Ben- 
gal Rose — La  Fraicheur,  and  thea])i)earanceof  the 
same  name  quite  recently.  In  this  case  the 
Bengal  variety  was  introduced  in  1S5!),  and  is  al- 
most worthless.  We  have  La  Fraicheur  among 
the  Hybrid  Teas,  sent  out  by  reruet-Ducher  in 
1891,  a  really  grand  Rose.  Albert  la  Blotais  is  a 
Rose  I  do  not  know,  but  it  stands  for  two  presum- 
ably distinct  varieties  among  tlie  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals. The  name  was  first  applied  by  Moreau- 
Robert  in  1882,  yet  we  have  such  a  well-known 
rosarian  as  Peruct  [)cre  giving  it  to  one  of  his 
own  introductions  for  ISSS.  By  the  way,  if  tho 
pedigree  of  Albert  la  Blotais  as  given  by 
Klessrs.  Ketten,  of  Luxembourg,  is  correct  (Gloire 
de  Dijon  X  General  .Jactjueminot),  why  do  they 
place  it  among  the  Hj'brid  Perpetuals  ';  Then  we 
have  Anna  de  Besobrasofi'  sent  out  by  Gonod  and 
Nabonn.aud  in  the  same  year  (I878|,  both  dis- 
tinct atiil  in  the  same  cla.ss.  One  is  a  vel- 
vety vermilion,  and  the  other  almost  white. 
I    am    happy    to     say    neither     is    of     any    ex- 
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ceptional  merit,  and  so  are  not  likely  to 
give  us  much  trouble.  Comte  de  Paris  figures 
among  the  Tea-scented  and  Hybrid  Perpetuals. 
The  Tea-scented  variety  was  introduced  by  Hardy 
as  long  ago  as  18;i9,  and  is  a  grand  Rose.  It  is 
not  particularly  strong  in  growth,  but  very  free 
blooming,  and  retaining  its  shajje  for  a  long  time. 
I  do  not  know  whether  this  or  Homere  was  the 
first  Rose  I  knew  by  name.  Comte  de  Paris  must 
have  been  a  well-known  Rose  to  Levuque,  and  it 
would  have  been  better  not  to  duplicate  the  name 
almost  fifty  years  later,  more  especially  as  the  pre- 
mier claimant  was  still  well  worth  extensive  culti- 
vation. Scarcely  content  with  this,  the  same 
raiser  gave  us  Baron  Nathan  de  Rothschild  only 
four  seasons  previously,  and  I  have  failed  to  dis- 
cover the  least  difference  between  his  two  produc- 
tions, so  that  there  is  even  less  excuse  for  the 
appearance  of  a  second  Comte  de  Paris.  Duchesse 
de  Vallombrosa  figures  in  tw3  classes  ;  so,  too,  do 
Duehess  of  Edinburgh  and  Duke  of  Connaught. 
Not  to  be  too  hard  upon  the  Continental  growers, 
let  us  take  a  look  at  these  two  last  instances. 
Here  we  have  English  firms  giving  us  the  same 
confusion,  unless  we  take  the  e.xtra  trouble  of 
stating  what  class  or  section  each  Rose  belongs  to 
whenever  we  mention  it.  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  was 
Sent  out  by  Messrs.  Veitch  in  1874.  They,  I  believe, 
got  it  from  Nabonnand.  One  year  later  we  find 
the  late  Henry  Bennett  bringing  out  a  Hybrid 
Perpetual  under  the  same  name,  and,  singular  to 
relate,  this  was  also  obtained  from  the  Continent. 
Both  Roses  are  as  distinct  as  it  is  possible  for  two 
flowers  to  be,  but  why  bother  us  with  the  two 
names?  Duke  of  Connaught  (H.T. )  was  intro- 
duced by  Bennett  in  1880,  but  a  Rose  (H.P.)  had 
already  been  given  the  same  name  by  Paul  and 
Son  two  or  three  years  previously.  As  if  a  couple 
of  dukes  in  the  same  fiower  were  not  enough,  we 
must  have  two  Duchesses  of  Connaught,  one  from 
Bennett  in  1880,  to  be  followed  by  another  from 
Noble  in  1883.  These  cases  might  he  added  to, 
but  we  already  see  that  both  home  and  Continen- 
tal growers  are  equally  to  blame.  I  also  note 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  duplicate  names  are 
those  of  persons  of  note  at  the  time  the  Roses 
were  introduced.  Surely  we  have  enough  new 
flowers  of  merit  coming  into  commerce  to  make  it 
unnecessary  to  have  two  and  even  three  varieties 
of  one  flower  bearing  the  same  popular  name. 

I  have  been  induced  to  write  the  above  because 
of  more  than  once  being  somewhat  doubtful  wliich 
Rose  was  meant  by  one  of  the  above  names  wlien 
mentioned  in  conversation  or  correspondence.  I 
am  afraid  the  matter  will  become  even  more  com- 
plicated unless  we  formulate  some  plan  or  rule  to 
avoid  it.  We  find  two  of  the  grandest  introduc- 
tions of  late  years  being  called  b}'  totally  distinct 
names  to  what  they  first  bore  when  brought  before 
the  public.  I  allude  to  Turner's  Crimson  Rambler 
and  Belle  Siebrecht.  Tlio  former  was  certifi- 
cated by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  as  The 
Engineer,  and  the  latter  won  the  National  Rose 
Society's  gold  medal  at  Chester,  as  well  as  first- 
class  certificates  at  seven  or  eight  of  the  principal 
exhibitions  in  this  country  under  the  name  of 
Mrs.  W.  J.  (jrant. 

Ill  these  days  when  almost  every  popular  flower 
has  its  own  special  society,  could  we  not  register 
the  names  of  approved  varieties  somewhat  after 
the  .system  adopted  with  racehorses?  I  can  see 
many  objections  to  such  a  suggestion  ;  still,  1  offer 
it  as  the  best  which  occurs  at  the  moment.  Any- 
how, pray  let  us  on  this  side  of  the  channel  en- 
deavour to  avoid  the  repetition  of  names  among 
varieties  of  florists'  flowers.  There  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  any  necessity  for  the  practice,  and  it  is 
fast  becoming  most  confusing. 

RlDfiEWOOI). 

P.S. — Since  writing  the  above  I  have  received 
a  list  of  new  Roses,  in  which  I  note  we  have  a  new 
Rose  of  tbe  rugosa  section  under  the  name  Ame- 
rica. We  have  this  same  name  among  the  Noi- 
settes sent  out  about  18.")!).  I  have  also  heard 
Isabella  Sin-unt — one  of  tbe  Teas — fie(iuently 
spoken  of  as  America.  <Iraziella  appears  among 
the  new  Teas  for  this  year,  but  we  alre.ady  pos- 
sessed two  di.stinct  varieties  under  the  same  name, 


viz.,  a  Hybrid  Perpetual  sent  out  by  Moreau  in 
1878  and  followed  by  a  Hybrid  Polyantha  from 
(ieschwirid  in  I880,  and  now  we  are  sa<ldled  with 
another  Oraziella.  Although  we  liave  Mme.  Car- 
not  sent  out  as  recently  as  1880  by  Moreau,  Mons. 
Pernet  gives  another  in  the  same  class  this  year. 
I  write  "same  class"  becau.se  the  National  Rose 
Society  liave  amalgamated  the  Teas  and  Noisettes, 
but,  strictly  speaking,  the  new  introduction  be- 
longs to  the  former,  while  the  original  is  a  Noi- 
sette. Baronne  M.  de  Lostende  was  a  new  H.P. 
sent  out  in  1892,  and  we  have  another  from 
Chauvry  this  j'ear  named  after  the  Baron,  this 
time  among  the  Hybrid  Teas.  The  plurality  of 
names  is  by  no  means  exhausted  ;  indeed,  I  may 
say  those  I  have  given  are  not  one-third.  Is  there 
no  means  by  which  this  can  be  avoided  in  future  ? 
What  with  synon}'mous  Roses  and  numerous  va- 
rieties bearing  the  same  name,  there  will  soon  be 
mucli  confusion  unless  some  alteration  takes  place. 


Chrysanthemums. 


STOPPING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
This  is  done  in  early  spring  wlien  the  plants 
are  quite  young  and  the  growth  S(.>ft — an  en- 
tirely diii'erent  matter  to  the  cutting-down  me- 
thod practised  in  later  months  to  get  a  dwarfer 
habit  than  would  naturally  be  the  case.  Its 
object  is  to  time  the  Hower-buds  for  exhibition 
in  such  a  way  that  early  sorts  and  those  that 
would  in  the  ordinary  way  be  too  late  may  be 
Ijrought  into  perfection  together  and  at  a  par- 
ticular period,  also  to  lessen  the  number  of 
deformed  blooms,  which  are  generally  too  plen- 
tiful in  exhibitor.s'  collections.  I  know  of  no 
other  phase  in  Chrysanthemum  growing  where 
we  want  "  more  light  "  than  in  the  choo.sing  of 
flower-buds,  and  none  of  more  interest.  It  is, 
moreovei",  a  part  of  the  work  in  which  every- 
one should  make  some  experiment  and  note 
data  suitable  for  a  particular  locality.  My  own 
work  has  been  south  of  the  Thames  ;  therefore 
the  examples  I  give  apply  to  the  warmer  por- 
tion of  the  country,  and  may  not,  with  .some 
kinds  named,  be  necessary  in  colder  parts. 
Growers  are  not  likely  to  give  up  any 
system  which  has  been  successful,  but  I  know 
of  very  many  cases  where  stopping  the  shoots 
in  March  and  April  would  have  given  higher 
results  than  have  been  obtained.  The  grow-as- 
you-please  style  leaves  the  cultivator  too  much 
to  chance.  Unless  the  season  be  exactly  suit- 
able, it  brings  hosts  of  those  incurved  flowers 
with  reflexed  florets  and  the  Japanese  blooms 
so  full  of  petals  that  they  will  neither  open 
kindly,  nor  in  time  for  the  ]iurpose  named. 
First  take  the  Queen  famil)'  among  the  incurvc(\ 
There  are  seven  of  them,  sports  one  from  the 
other,  and  very  much  alike  in  foliage,  so  much 
so  that  one  can  hardly  tell  them  apart.  But 
persons  who  are  always  amongst  them  can  see 
that  John  Doughty  does  not  grow  so  tall  as  the 
rest,  and  that  Golden  Empress  of  India  is  rather 
the  strongest  in  tlie  wood.  Lord  Alcester,  Em- 
press of  India,  and  tlie  Golden  Empress  are  the 
mosteertain,  whilst  Alfred  Salter,  Mrs.  Robinson 
King,  Queen  of  England,  John  Douglity,  and 
John  Lamljcrt  are  the  most  difficult  to  obtain  in 
perfection.  I  know  a  grower  wlio  never  makes 
any  dill'erence  in  the  culture  of  these  Queens, 
and  who  gets  cajiital  l)looins  of  each  live 
years  out  of  six ;  and  I  have  watched  the  bhxmis 
of  another  cultivator,  wlio  also  tn.'ats  his  alike, 
and  only  once  during  the  ])eriod  have  I  seen 
pi-esental)lc  blcjnmsnf  the  important  group  under 
notice.  The  ]iosition  of  the  garden  of  the 
former  isahigli  one,  and  that  of  tlie  latter  low 
and  (lamp.  l!olh  liad  dcpt'iidcd  on  crown  buds, 
but  last  year  l)eiug  so  unusually  Imt  and  sunny 


the  unfortunate  of  the  two  tried  terminal  buds, 
and  again  had  to  record  failure.  Now  had 
timing  the  bvids  been  resorted  to  in  a  way  I 
shall  describe,  it  might  have  been  far  difl'erent. 
I  allow  half  of  the  plants  to  grow  in  a  na- 
tural way  imstopped,  that  is  the  most  back- 
ward, because  if  say  half-a-dozen  cuttings 
are  struck  at  the  same  time,  a  part  of 
that  number  will  be  larger  than  the  others 
at  the  end  of  March.  The  earliest,  then, 
liave  the  points  taken  out  and  one  shoot  only 
allowed  to  grow  upwards.  This  delays  the  time 
of  the  first  break  by  two  or  three  weeks.  I 
like  this  stage  to  occur  near  the  end  of  June, 
for  then  I  know  the  next  crown  buds  will  not 
appear  before  the  end  of  August,  a  first-rate 
time  for  any  part  of  the  country  in  the  case  of 
the  Queens.  It  appears  to  me  the  reverse  of 
good  advice  to  tell  a  novice  that  if  the  crown 
bud  comes  before  the  end  of  August,  not  to 
secure  it,  Ijut  to  allow  another  growth  upwards 
and  take  the  next.  Now  the  next  would  .show 
from  six  to  eight  weeks  after,  manifestly  too 
late,  for  in  hardly  a  single  instance  have  1  seen 
a  first-rate  exhibition  bloom  develop  from  a 
terminal  bud.  The  i)lan,  therefore,  is  to  delay 
the  crown  bud  by  stopping  in  March.  I  have, 
with  excellent  results,  kept  back  this  .stage  by 
cutting  away  about  4  inches  of  the  single  .stem 
ju.st  imderneatli  the  liud  caused  by  the  first 
break  in  early  June.  New  growths  must  form, 
and  this  little  time  is  just  what  we  want  to  save 
the  bloom.  With  the  Princess  of  Wales  family 
of  varieties  this  is  a  mode  that  can  be  thoroughly 
recommended.  These  include  Lucy  Kendall, 
Violet  Tomlin,  Miss  M.  A.  Haggas,  Mrs.  Heal, 
]\Irs.  S.  Coleman,  which  are  quite  spare  of 
petals  when  the  flower  buds  show  late,  and  too 
full  and  confused,  secured  before  the  last 
weeks  of  August.  Another  example  includes 
Prince.ss  of  Teck  and  sports,  Hero  of  Stoke 
Newington,  Chas.  Gilison,  Lady  Dorothy, 
Mrs.  Norman  Davis  and  Lord  Eversley.  All 
are  late  to  bloom,  but  will  not  come  per- 
fect from  an  early  crown  bud.  To  get 
them  for  the  November  shows  I  top  the  jilants 
about  the-  middle  of  April  and  take  up  two 
shoots.  These  break  somewhat  late  in  the 
summer,  but  the  growth  following  generally 
throws  a  bud  by  the  end  of  August  or  early 
September,  a  cayjital  time  for  a  perfect  bloom. 
The  early  kind  Refulgeus  is  treated  in  tbe  same 
way.  This  variety  docs  not  last  fresh  but  a 
very  short  time  when  in  bloom  ;  therefore  it  is 
unwise  to  try  to  keep  it  back.  Late  buds  will 
not  come  double,  and  the  way  then  is  to  retard 
the  formation  of  the  crown  bud  by  stopping. 
Baron  Hirsoli,  of  similar  habit,  may  be  grown 
in  a  like  manner,  although  this  kind  is  natur- 
ally more  double.  Prince  Alfred  and  Lord 
Wolscley  require  a  like  method,  these  being 
too  early  from  the  first  crown  buds.  John 
Salter  is  (me  more  incurved  variety  which  may 
be  topped  in  March.  This  is  a  si]liuidid  sort 
when  well  done,  its  colour  being  of  a  mahogany 
tint.  Not  particularly  free  to  give  good  cut- 
tings, one  gets  behind  with  it  in  spring,  but 
when  a  nice  free,  healthy  jilant  is  obtained 
early,  there  is  no  necessity  for  stopping. 

The  magnificent  yellow  Japanese,  Sunflower, 
is  another  instance  of  an  early  kind  which  is 
amenable  to  this  practice.  It  is  admired  not 
only  for  the  clear  rich  yellow  of  the  blossom, 
but  the  droojiing  grace  of  its  formation.  From 
a  late  bud  this  drooping  habit  is  absent.  Pinch 
out  the  tip  of  the  jilaiit  in  early  .\pril,  take  up 
a  single  .stem  to  the  first  break,  and  from  tliis 
allow  thi-ee  .shoots  to  develop  a  crown  bud  oacli. 
Select  these,  and  the  time  and  bloom  will  bo 
perfect.  Some  of  the  finest  (lowers  of  K.  Moly- 
nciix  seen  last  year  were  from  plants  stopped 
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the  third  week  in  April.  This  kind  from  earlj- 
struck  cuttings  sometimes  gives  lis  the  fii'st 
break  by  that  time,  but  if  not  of  its  own 
accord,  I  would  advise  the  above  phan.  Mrs. 
Falconer  Jameson  oilers  another  ty|)e.  This 
kind  takes  a  long  period  to  develop  its  bloom- 
buds,  anil  when  gnjwn  in  the  ordinary  way  cif 
selecting  three  shoots  from  the  first  autumnal 
break  and  taking  one  flower  from  each,  a  small 
blossom  with  a  few  rows  of  florets  results. 
But  topped  in  March  the  first  flower-bud  re- 
sulting will  produce'  a  bloom  of  large  size  and 
pretty  colour,  that  is  if  the  plant  be  well  grown. 
The  object  of  topping  in  this  case  is  to  Viring 
a  late  kind  to  date.  X  similar  way  is  best  for 
J.  S.  Dibbens.  Avalanche,  an  excellent  white 
variety,  responds  to  this  March  treatment,  Imt 
the  second  instead  of  the  first  flower-buds  must 
be  secured.  W.  W.  Coles,  although  at  the  best 
of  times  uncertain,  has  given  mo  the  best  blooms 
if  headed  back  in  the  s]iring.  I  would  likewise 
trj'  Golden  Wedding.  This  kind  may  be  quite 
the  best  yellow  Clirysantheiiiuin  yet  obtained, 
but  its  culture  is  not  understood.  Robert 
Owen,  again,  is  a  kind  that  may  well  be  ex- 
perimented with.  Considering  that  many 
growers  must  have  had  it  last  year,  there  were 
very  few  blooms  of  it  seen.  Like  most  of  the 
incurved  forms  of  the  Japanese,  it  requires  a 
long  time  to  develop  and  open  its  flower-bud. 
I  have  given  a  fair  number  of  instances  wdiere 
T  have  found  stop[>ing  in  March  beneficial,  and 
commend  the  pi'actice  to  careful  cultivators, 
who  should  record  results  and  thereby  help 
new  growers  of  this  popular  flower. 

H.  S.  L. 

CULTIVATION  OF  PLANTS  FOR 
DECORATION. 

On  page  OS  I  gave  a  list  of  varieties  adapted  for 
decoration,  and  I  now  will  give  a  few  details  as 
to  the  method  of  culture  required  for  such.  Instead 
of  taking  cuttings  jnirposely,  I  put  in  in  December, 
and  as  early  in  January  as  possible,  a  few  extra 
cuttings  when  selecting  those  for  the  growth  of 
large  blooms.  The  plants  for  the  jiroduction  of 
large  blooms  are  first  selected,  and  those  of  each 
kind  that  are  perhaps  not  so  vigorous  in  growth 
are  chosen  to  grow  on  for  the  bushes.  The  plants 
chosen  for  buslies  are  topped  to  induce  the  forma- 
tion of  side  shoots,  three  or  four  of  the  strongest 
of  which  are  selected,  all  the  others  being 
jjroniptly  removed.  On  those  selected  all  growth 
that  is  afterwards  made  is  allowed  to  remain,  and 
produce  as  many  flowers  as  possible,  no  disbudding 
whatever  being  practised.  For  the  second  batch 
of  plants  the  shoots  when  the}'  reach  5  inches 
high  are  again  topped,  thus  laying  the  foundation 
of  a  larger  number  of  branches.  When  the 
natural  break  occurs  the  shoots  will  lie  multiplied 
considerably,  and  all  will  be  allowed  to  progress 
from  that  period.  All  llower-buds,  too,  should  be 
allowed  to  develop.  Clusters  of  blooms  upon  long 
shoots  are  preferable  on  plants  like  these.  Pots 
8  inches  in  diameter  are  large  enough  for  the  bulk 
of  the  plants  in  the  first  division.  Some  few  of  the 
stronger  growing  section  like  Potter  Palmer, 
Etoile  dc  Lyon  and  W.  H.  Lincoln  will  be  the 
better  perhaps  of  |)ots  1  inch  larger.  For  the 
second  batch  of  plants  9-inch  pots  are  large 
enough.  I  grow  a  few  two  in  one  jiot  of  10^  inches, 
choosing  upright  growing  sorts  like  Mme.  Me- 
zard  or  W.  K.  Woodcock  for  instance.  I  find 
this  system  is  a  saving  of  pots,  and,  what  is  of 
more  consequence,  the  economising  of  space  after 
the  plants  are  housed.  It  is  essential  that  the 
plants  should  be  induced  to  grow  as  stocky  as 
possible,  giving  them  always  abundance  of  space, 
especially  when  they  are  out  of  doors.  Great  care 
must  be  exercised  in  watering  the  plants,  as 
much  depends  upon  the  qualitj'  of  the  foli.age 
when  the  plants  .are  required  for  decoration. 
Plants  grown  under  this  method  re(iuire  free 
ventilation,  but  not  so  much  fire-heat  to  prevent 


the  flowers  damping  as  those  grown  to  produce 
large  blooms.  Place  a  stake  to  each  main  stem, 
or  one  strong  stake  in  the  centre  of  each  |ilant. 
To  this  the  branches  can  be  tied  loosely.  Under 
good  cultivation  varieties  like  Etoile  de  Lyon, 
ComteF.  Lurani,  Louis  Boehmer,  Ryecroft  (ilory, 
Vi\iand  Morel,  I'rincess  Beatrice  and  Barbara  do 
not  grow  above  .S  feet  high,  while  tlie  bulk  of  the 
others  can  be  kept  under  4  feet.  Such  a  method 
then  has  much  to  recommend  it,  as  not  only  do 
we  get  a  profusion  of  bloom  upon  d«  art  plants, 
liut  the  flowers  are  not  nearly  so  subject  to  damp- 
ing. E.  M. 

Orchids. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM  CRISTATELLUM. 

This  ;dant  appears  now  to  be  cropping  up  in 
considerable  numbers.  Until  quite  recently  it 
has  been  rare.  1  am  in  receipt  of  a  flower  from 
"T.  J.,"  another  from  "  C.  M.,"  and  a  third 
from  "  H.  B."  The  floHer  from  "  T.  J."  is  by 
far  the  best,  measuring  upwards  of  2i  inches 
across,  the  ground  colour  rich  yellow,  blotched 
and  b.arred  with  dark  chestnut,  the  lip  marked 
in  a  similar  manner  to  the  petals  with  a  con- 
spicuous crest.  It  was  originally  introduced  by 
Mr.  Ihill,  of  Chelsea,  from  the  United  States  of 
Colombia,  and  from  time  to  time  it  crops  up 
among  importations  of  O.  cristatum.  I  do  not 
know  at  what  elevation  it  grows,  but  it  appears 
to  me  that  it  requires  very  little  fire  heat,  and 
I  have,  therefore,  kept  it  at  the  coldest  end  of 
the  Odontoglossum  house.  If  this  is  not  done  it 
will  soon  become  a  prey  to  thrips.  My  cor- 
respondents all  ask  me  how  this  plant  should 
be  treated.  "  H.  B."  seems  to  have  been 
treating  his  wrongly,  for  as  it  is  covered  with 
thrips  it  has  been  kept  very  much  too  warm. 
In  growing  the  plant  I  always  like  to  keep  the 
house  moist  and  damj),  with  a  free  current  of 
air,  but  not  in  sufficient  force  to  dry  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  from  May  until  October  to  give  up 
fire  heat  altogether  if  possible.  There  may  be 
days  when  it  is  necessary  to  start  a  little  tire, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  advisalile  to  do  so  at  night 
between  these  two  dates.  The  quantity  of  water 
used  shoidd  be  guided  by  the  state  of  the  outside 
atmosphere.  In  warm  weather  a  liberal  sujjply 
will  be  necessary  in  order  to  nuiintain  the  proper 
degree  of  dampness.  This  jilaut  I  have  kuowni 
to  thrive  well  under  these  conditions.  It  was 
supposed  by  the  late  Professor  Reichenbach 
to  be  a  plant  of  hybrid  origin  and  a  near  rela- 
tive of  O.  cristatum.  0<lontoglossums  for  the 
most  part  enjoy  shade,  and  I  always  keep  them 
on  the  north  side  of  the  houss  ;  indeed  I  con- 
sider a  house  with  a  northetn  asjiect  the  very 
best  that  can  be  used  for  the  cultivation  of 
these  plants.  They  should  be  potted  in  good 
brown  peat  fibre,  cho])ped  Sphagnum  Moss, 
and  a  little  sharp  sand.  The  pots  must  be 
drained  well.  1  have  always  found  it  best  to 
jiot  Odontoglossums  in  the  autumn,  as  thus  the 
plants  get  well  rooted,  and  in  consequence  do 
not  feel  the  effects  of  the  hot  weather. 

Wm.  Hugh  Gowek. 


Oncidium  macrantliiim. — This  was  unknown 
to  us  until  1S68,  when  it  was  shown  by  Mr.  Den- 
ning, then  gardener  to  Lord  Londesborough  at 
Grimston  Park,  near  Tadcafler.  The  plant  re- 
presented in  the  "  Orchid  Album,"  t.  48."),  flowered 
in  the  Victoria  and  Paradise  Nurseries.  It  is  a 
brighter  coloured  form  tlian  usual,  the  petals 
being  more  undulated  and  of  a  clear  bright  yellow, 
destitute  of  the  sombre  tint  of  olive-brown.  This 
plant  grows  at  an  altitude  of  Hl,000  feet,  so  that 
the  coolest  part  of  the  Odontoglossum  house  must 
be  assigned  it.  Pot  it  in  good  brown  ]>eat  fibre 
mixed  with  some  chop[)ed  S|)hagnum   &Ioss,  and 


let  it  be  kept  growing  all  through  the  wilder 
months  ;  indeed,  it  is  usually  at  this  season  of 
the  jear  that  the  tlower-buds  are  swelling  up 
upon  the  spikes,  and  which  take  a  long  time  to 
come  to  perfection  It  blooms  in  the  .spring,  and 
tlie  flowers  last  a  considerable  time  in  full  beaut}-. 

Cypripedium  superbiens.  —  This  very  fine 
form  of  the  Sli|)per  Orchid  has  been  imported 
upon  two  occasions,  the  first  time  by  Messrs. 
Rollisson  and  Son,  then  of  Tooting,  and  the  next 
time  it  came  home  it  was  sent  to  jlessrs.  Veitch 
and  Son,  of  Chelsea,  by  Thomas  Lobb  from  Mount 
Ophir,  with  a  lot  of  C.  barbatum.  These  are  the 
only  two  occasions  on  which  it  has  been  found  in 
a  wild  state,  which  would  lead  one  to  infer  that 
it  was  a  natural  hybrid.  It  is  a  fine  bold-growing 
Lady's  Slipper.  The  jilant  likes  good  drainage, 
using  for  soil  good  brown  peat  fibre  and  chopped 
S])hagnum  Moss  in  .about  eipial  [iroportions,  with 
a  little  light  turfy  loam  from  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  fine  soil  has  been  beaten.  It  does 
best  in  a  fairly  moist  part  of  the  East  Indian 
house. — Orchiil  AUnim. 

Odontoglossum  Pol  Iettian.um(  7'.  //.).— This 
apjiears  to  be  the  flower  you  senil,  and  exactly 
corres[ionds  "with  the  figure  of  that  jdaut  in  the 
"  Orchid  Album,"  t.  280,  although  Jlr.  PoUett  told 
me  it  was  not  a  good  representation  of  the  Orchid 
named  after  him.  The  sepals  and  petals  are 
white,  suffused  with  purple  on  the  under  side, 
and  on  the  upper  side  tinged  with  ro.sy  purple, 
and  profusely  spotted  with  purplish  brown  :  lip 
long,  hastate,  white,  having  a  large  rich  brown 
blotch  in  the  centre,  crest  orange-yellow.  This 
is  a  natural  hybrid,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
kinds  grown. — W.  H.  G. 

A  monster  Dendrobium. — A  monster  plant 
of  Dendrobium  nobile  nobilius  was  shown  by  Mr. 
Holbrook,  gardener  to  ilr.  Ashworth,  Haretield 
Hall,  Wilmslow,  at  the  Manchester  show.  It  bore 
twenty-two  spikes  of  bloom,  there  being  in  all  ."iSl 
flowers.  One  of  tlie  spikes  had  thirty-six  flowers. 
The  brilliance  of  the  spectacle  was  uncommon. 
The  flowers  of  this  rich  variety  are  fully  as  highly 
flamed  at  the  back  as  they  are  <at  the  front  of  the 
segments,  and  then  the  very  rich  central  blotch 
makes  this  very  telling  indeed  to  all  who  come 
within  its  range.  Unfortunately,  its  petals  and 
sepals,  as  it  were,  lean  forward,  and  consequently 
each  individual  flower  is  in  a  measure  belittled  by 
this  formation.  A  Dendrobe  flat  and  standing  out 
like  I).  Phala-nopsis  or  the  beautiful  Moth  Orchid 
itself  is  the  thing  needed,  and  seeing  we  have  so 
many  hybridists  at  work,  they  had  better  turn 
their  attention  in  this  direction. — A. 

Cypripedium  Germinyanum. — This  hybrid 
between  C.  villosum  and  C.  hirsutissimum  is  a 
remarkable  one,  comliining  the  blood  of  both 
parents.  There  is  the  hirsute  appearance  even  in 
a  more  marked  degree  than  in  villosum  itself. 
The  petals  are  lengthened  and  widened  also  by 
the  influence  of  the  iioUen  parent,  and  the  dark- 
looking  colour  of  the  dorsal  sepal  is  pronounced  in 
the  seedling,  only  it  is  surrounded  by  a  lemon- 
coloured  margin,  and  the  lower  half  of  the  petals 
is  also  in  this  wise  like  villosum.  The  pouch  is 
darkened,  .arul  tlic  whole  flower  is  as  varnished  as 
the  beautiful  villosum.  It  was  in  the  stand  of 
Mr.  G.  Shorl.and  Ball,  Earlsclifl'e,  Altrincham, 
and  was  a  noteworthy  Lady's  Slipper.  It  a|>|ia- 
rently  is  a  good  grower. — A. 

Dendrobium  nobile  Ballianum. — This  is  a 
form  of  nobile  not  altogether  white,  reminding 
one  more  of  D.  cucullatum,  but  clearly  a  distinct 
gain  in  crossing.  I  have  seen  several  forms  of 
this,  but  none  so  good  as  in  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Ball,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated.  It  will  not  be  a 
large  grower,  but  it  evidently  is  a  free  flowerer. 
The  beauty  of  the  cross  is  in  the  blotch  jilanted 
in  the  centre  of  the  labellum.  It  was  one  of  the 
gems  in  Mr.  Ball's  collection  at  the  Manchester 
show. — .\. 

Laelia  grandistenebrosa.— This  su|ierb plant 
figured  in  the"Orchi<l  Alluun,"  t.  487,  flowered 
for  the  first  time  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  U.  Tate, 
un.,  AUcrton  Beeches,  Liverpool,  in  tho  spring 
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of  1S89.  The  flowers  are  from  0  inches  to  8  inches 
across,  sepals  and  petals  unilulated,  of  a  rich 
copiiery  hue,  the  front  lobe  of  the  lip  large  and 
spreadin.2,  undulated  at  the  margin,  having  a 
pale  border.  Hushed  \v  ith  rose  colour,  and  -nith 
very  large  dee|)  stains  in  the  throat  of  blackisli 
purple,  from  which  run  out  numerous  veins  of  the 
same  colour.  When  the  plant  has  finished  its 
growth  it  should  be  removed  to  a  slightly  cooler 
temperature.  More  good  can  be  done  by  resting 
Orchids  in  a  cooler  temperature  than  they  have 
hitherto  been  grown  in,  and  by  withholding  the 
greater  i)art  of  the  water  supjily,  than  by  the  old- 
fashioned  way  of  roasting  and  drying  them. 

Dendrobium  Devonianuni. -- This  plant- 
which  was  found  on  the  Khasia  Hills  by  (iiljson. 
flowered  at  Chatsworth  in  1S40  ;  it  is  a  slender- 
stemmed  plant  of  easy  growth,  provided  it  gets 
abundance  of  water  to  keep  away  the  red  spider, 
•which  is  its  greatest  enemy.  The  plants  as  their 
growths  begin  to  riiien  should  have  the  water 
supply  curtailed,  until  about  the  time  when  the 
slender  stems  are  fully  formed  it  should  cease 
altogether,  and  the  plants  be  removed  to  a  cooler 
house,  but  fully  exposed  to  the  full  effects  of  the 
sun,  which  will  tend  to  finish  ott'  the  bulbs  and 
help  to  ripen  them.  This  will  speedily  be  shown 
by  the  falling  of  the  leaves.  When  all  the  leaves 
have  fallen  the  plant  maybe  put  to  rest,  having  only 
just  sufficient  moisture  given  it  to  keep  the  bulbs  in 
a  plump  and  sound  condition.  The  plant  should 
be  grown  in  a  hanging  basket  in  ]ieat  and  Sjihag- 
num  Moss  in  about  eiiual  parts. — Orchid  Albinii. 

Dendrobium  nobile  splendidissimum.— 
This  grand  variety  of  Ainsworthi  was  shown  at 
Manchester  by  Mr.  Ashworth.  It  was  not  quite 
so  notable  in  respect  of  its  flowers  as  to  number, 
but  it  is  a  better  form  of  flow^er,  standing  flat 
and  having  a  fine  spoon-formed  Up,  which  with  its 
crimson  centre  rays  out  into  the  whitish  ground 
colour.  It  is  a  grand  grower,  and  was  exhibited 
here  with  no  less  than  150  flowers  on  nineteen 
spikes.  I  (]uite  agree  with  those  who  wish  to 
limit  these  crosses  into  something  like  pristine 
order,  and  if  that  be  so,  we  must  lump  Leechi- 
anum  and  this  and  several  others  along  with  Dr. 
Ainsworth's  fine  variety. — A. 

Masdevallias  at  The  Dell.— A  feature  of 
this  collection  is  the  Masdevallias,  represented  by 
a  large  series  of  rare  species  and  varieties.  M. 
Armini  is  conspicuous  for  its  remarkable  freedom 
of  flowering,  the  blooms  of  a  pretty  rose  colour,  the 
tails  yellow.  M.  Sehru'deriana  is  a  splendid  form, 
the  flowers  large,  held  well  up  above  the  leafage, 
and  rich  in  colour,  deep  crim.son-purple,  set  ott' 
with  white  or  nearly  so  in  the  centre,  the  long 
tails  rich  yellow.  M.  Shuttleworthi  is  one  of  the 
best  known  species,  but  it  is  a  delightful  kind. 
One  of  the  jirettiest  of  the  small-flowered  section 
is  M.  jjolysticta,  the  many  flowers  white,  dotted 
with  crimson,  and  borne  several  together  in  the 
spike.  A  variety  named  brevior  is  very  much 
like  the  parents,  but  the  raceme  is  stift'er  and  the 
tails  shorter.  In  M.  Trochilus,  .synonymous  with 
M.  Ephijipium,  the  flowers  are  intense  purple- 
crimson,  large,  and  the  long  tails  rich  yellow.  M. 
triangularis,  M.  leontoglossa,  M.  melanoxantha, 
anil  M.  racemosa  Crossi  are  also  in  full  bloom. 
The  last-mentioned  is  represented  by  the  finest 
plant  perha])S  in  the  country.  The  flowers  are 
are  not  remarkable  for  size,  but  for  brilliancy  of 
colour,  this  being  crimson -.scarlet,  with  a  deeper 
line  round  the  broad  lower  segments. 


ORCHIDS  AT  BRIDGE  HALL,  BURY. 

JnsT  five  and  twenty  years  ago  or  thereabouts  I 
first  saw  the  Bridge  Hall  Orchids  ;  they  were 
then  remarkable  as  specimen  ])lants,  carrying  every- 
thing before  them  at  the  exhibitions.  The  jiro- 
prietor,  Mr.  Osmund  O.  Wrigley,  since  then  has 
parted  with  the  whole  lot  of  specimens,  and  now 
devotes  his  attention  to  hybridising.  Like  many 
men,  the  genera  that  he  least  appreciated  in  days 
past  have  now  his  cliief  cure.  Oypripediums  engross 
his  attention  during  his  spare  intervals  from  busi- 
ness.    Ho  began  with  llic  eonnnoncr  species,  and 


the  results  of  his  labours  are  beginning  now  to 
tell  in  the  development  of  flowers.  Every  year, 
however,  ever.y  fresh  novelty  makes  him  thirst 
for  the  possible  grander  forms  and  features  of  the 
time  to  come.  Like  every  wise  breeder,  he  wants 
the  constitution  of  the  limestone  dwarf  forms, 
such  as  niveum,  concolor,  ciliolare,  bellatulum, 
strengthened  by  the  infusion  of  a  stronger-grow- 
ing race.  Hitherto  C.  insigne  and  its  finer  forms 
have  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  breed,  but 
now  that  we  have  Rothsehildianum  and  many 
others  to  work  upon,  there  will  undoubtedly  be 
many  grand  things  sprung  upon  us.  There  is  no 
species,  unless  we  bar  Spicerianum,  that  hitherto 
has  been  so  useful  as  a  breeder  as  the  best  formed, 
white  dorsal-sepaled  forms  of  insigne.  Here  there 
are  over  thirty  capsules  all  duly  labelled  with 
different  pollen-bearing  parents. 

As  to  culture,  I  must  mark  it  as  a  complete  new 
departure.  Mr.  Wrigley  rests  all  his  Oypripe- 
diums for  about  three  months  in  the  year,  and  to 
add  to  the  mj'stery  of  culture,  he  pots  all  in  crocks 
with  only  a  surfacing  of  peaty  fibre.  Even  his 
imported  ones — and  I  saw  a  fine  batch  of  Oharles- 
worthi  newly  arrived— are  kept  witlioutany  water 
at  the  roots  for  a  long  time,  and  yet  the  leaves  are 
pushing  from  the  centres,  evidently  living  on  the 
sap  in  the  cells  of  the  older  leaves  and  pushing 
roots  withal.  One  is  prepared  for  a  comparative 
drying  process  in  the  season  of  Cattleya,  L;elia 
and  other  pseudo-bulbous  growths,  but  to  treat 
a  terrestrial  Orchid  in  this  way  is  a  practice,  so 
tar  as  my  experience  has  gone,  and  it  has  not  been 
a  short  one — patronised  by  Mr.  Wrigley  alone. 
No  doubt  the  atmosphere  is  kept  moist,  which 
explains  much.  If,  therefore,  we  cannot  all  sub- 
scribe to  this  mode  of  treatment,  here  is  an  object 
lesson  evidently  showing  that  root  moisture  in 
the  ([uantities  many  give  it  is  ijuite  unnecessary. 

The  dwarfer  kinds  are  grown  by  themselves, 
and,  upon  the  whole,  all  are  excellent — yea,  even 
niveum.  I  always  remember  the  beautiful  show 
of  flowers  in  one  of  the  Orchid  houses  of  Mr. 
Osborne,  solicitor,  Lincoln's  Inn,  but  their  vigour 
and  extension  were  only  short-lived.  C.  ciliolare, 
concolor,  bellatulum  and  Godetroy:u  are  the  most 
numerous  among  the  small  group,  although  there 
are  a  good  few  plants  of  C.  niveum.  These  may 
be  said  to  be  grown  on  limestone  roekwork  with  a 
piece  of  peaty  fibre  in  the  chinks :  the  growths  are 
collared  with  limestone,  and  it  is  evidently  doing 
good  work  in  the  meantime.  Among  the  more 
richl.y  coloured  and  notable  ones  in  flower,  Crossi- 
anum  x  insigne  X  venustum  completely — in  this 
example  at  least — upsets  the  parentage  theory, 
although  in  many  cases  the  transfusion  of  blood  is 
abundantly  defined.  The  dorsal  sepal  here  is 
roundly  ovate,  stands  flat,  having  the  whitish 
top  of" insigne,  but  the  lines  rayed  down  from 
centre  to  base  are  infinitely  superior  to  those  of 
either  parents.  The  petals  stand  well  out,  are 
better  formed  than  in  venustum,  and  the  pouch 
is  well  inflated  with  a  very  marked  golden-nosed 
column  caused  by  the  poUinia  shining  through 
the  floral  envelope — altogether  a  superior  form. 
Lathamianum  giganteum  x  villosum  x  Spiceria- 
num  has  the  seed-bearing  parent's  foliage  and 
petals,  with  the  jioUen  parent's  dorsal  sei)al, 
only  the  lower  portion  (like  the  i)etals  them- 
selves) and  the  pouch  are  of  a  golden  bronze  hue, 
very  much  enhanced  by  the  broad  ruby  band  run- 
ning down  the  dorsal  sepal.  C.  callosum  and 
Curtisi,  the  one  from  Cochin  China,  the  other 
from  Sumatra,  are  both  aecpiisitions,  .and  must 
prove  valuable  as  breeders  if  i)roperly  useil. 
Argus,  too,  is  in  many  varieties,  and  has  vigour 
and  coloui'  in  sjjottnig  which  is  .at  once  attractive. 
It  was  flowering  in  many  varieties,  the  blackish 
.spots  on  a  greenish  ground  standing  out  well.  In 
potting  his  seedlings,  Mr.  Wrigley  lays  great 
stress  on  planting  the  embryos  by  the  sides  of  the 
tiny  pots,  four  in  a  pot,  in  the  same  way  as  some 
amateur  ])ropagators  do  ordinary  cuttings.  In 
this  way  he  a^-ers  he  never  loses  any  ;  whereas,  by 
placing  them  in  the  centre  of  even  a  'J-inch  pot, 
he  alleges  they  are  a()l  to  pine  away  and  die. 
Whenever  its  roots  extend  so  that  they  can  toucli 
liiu-nl    el.ay,  then   tlie  ottspring  can  be  started    in- 


dividually. The  rosy-coloured  section  are  treated 
to  a  different  climate  and  they  are  all  luxuriant. 

The  miscellaneous  lot  of  Orchids  is  distributed 
over  several  houses,  .and  comprise  Catlleyas, 
Lalias,  Dendrobiums,  of  which  the  white  Wardi- 
anum  was  in  flower.  There  were  (piantities  of 
Oncidiums,  splendidura  being  in  good  variety, 
good  pieces  of  Odontoglossum  pulchellum  and  its 
majus  variety.  These  were  growing  apart  from  a 
houseful  of  the  cool  Orchids,  of  which  Alexandrie 
takes  front  rank  and  is  here  by  the  thousand — to 
grow  on  what  is  good,  to  part  with  what  is  in- 
different ;  indeed,  for  commercial  or  cut-flower 
purposes  there  is  scarcely  a  crispum  that  would 
be  considered  bad.  Mr.  Wrigley  pointed  wdth 
some  pride  to  a  seedling,  said  to  be  a  hybrid  be- 
tween Anthurium  Scherzerianum  and  Richardia 
«thiopica.  The  habit  of  the  ]ilant  bears  no  resem- 
blance to  the  soft-growing  Aroid  ;  the  leaf  in  a 
young  .state  was  considered  to  be  distinct.  It  is 
so  far  remarkable,  however,  that  it  bears  a  minia- 
ture spathe  on  the  top  of  the  ordinary  one  and 
shows  an  attempt  of  varying  character  at  an  ad- 
mixture of  whiteness,  but  doubtless  it  would  bo 
highly  desirable  to  try  again  and  get  the  admix- 
ture of  breed  more  jn'onounced. 

Wliat  a  tjuantity  of  Christmas  Roses  out  of 
doors,  and  that,  too,  in  a  climate  begrimed  with 
smoke  night  and  day — if  not  quite  of  perpetual 
sul])hur  fumes,  very  nearly  so !  But  then  the 
plants  are  in  glass  cages,  which  are  made  to  open 
b}'  sliding  along.  A. 


SHORT  XOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Odontoglossum        pulchellum        majus 

(Learner). — This  is  the  name  of  your  plant,  and  a 
very  good  form  it  is.  The  variety  Dormanianum  has 
flowers  more  than  half  as  lar^e  attain,  and  is  the  very 
bi'St  variety  which  I  have  seen. — W.  H.  G. 

Masdevallia  Ignea  varieties.  —  "J.  B." 
sends  me  half  a  dozen  flowers  of  this  species  saying, 
"  I  have  taken  your  advice  for  tlie  last  two  years  and 
find  it  answer?.  I  iiavo  ^rown  my  plants  in  a  north 
house  entirely  in  the  shade,  and  all  now  arc  free  from 
spot  and  flowering  profusely.  When  I  grew  them  in 
a  span-roofed  house  1  had  very  few  flowere",  and  the 
leaves  were  quite  disfigured." — W.  H.  G. 

Dendrobium  transparens. — This  is  a  very 
distinct  and  ornamental  jilant,  and  the  variety 
sent  by  J.  Cochrane  is  a  fine  one.  Its  purplish 
lilac  flowers  are  very  elegant,  having  a  deep  col- 
oured blotch  at  the  base  of  the  lip  ;  the  flower  is 
not  large,  and  that  is  the  cause  of  its  not  finding 
more  favour,  I  think.  It  is  an  carlv  blooming 
species,  and  when  a  few  plants  are  grown  it  may 
be  had  in  bloom  up  to  the  middle  of  June. — 
W.  H.  (J. 

Cjrpripediuru  Iiathamianum.  —  A  superb 
specimen  of  this  hybrid  Lady's  Slipper  we  latelj' 
noticed  in  bloom.  It  will  lie  remembered  that 
this  is  a  cross  between  C.  villosum  and  C.  .S]iiceria- 
num,  and  the  variety  referred  to  was  remarkably 
fine,  the  flowers  not  only  large,  but  richly  coloured. 
The  dorsal  sepal  was  unusually  richly  marked, 
the  petals  deep  j'ellow,  flushed  with  a  brownish 
shade,  the  lip  similar  in  tone.  The  )dant  bore 
seventeen  blooms. 


THE  ROCK  GARDEN. 

TUK    DWAKI'EST     KlNUS     OK    SuRUUS    SlITAIlLE 
roll    Fl..\XTI.N\i    AMONG    RoCKS. 

As  1  have  frequently  |ii)inted  out  in  the  courso 
of  these  es.says,  it  would  be  folly  to  iiitroduco 
plants  into  the  rock  garden  wliieh  sooner  or 
later  would  spread  so  raiiidly  as  to  kill  their 
neighbours.  When,  therefore,  introducing  these 
notes  on  shrubs  for  the  rock  garden  I  am  not 
M|ieakiiig  of  fast-growing  kinds  such  as  could 
only  be  used  in  exceptional  cases  in  large  rock 
g.ardens,  where  s|iec-ial  preparations  would  liavo 
to  be  made  to  ensure  the  .safety  nf  the  smaller 
lilanis,  but  the  shrubs  mentioned  in  this  chapter 
are  such  as  wmild,  with  one  or  two   execiitions, 
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never  grow  more  than  about  2  feet  in  height,  and 
mit'ht  tittingly  be  used  even  in  small  rock  gar- 
dens where  it  is  desirable  to  have  as  much 
variety  as  possible.  Some  of  the  species  named 
below  are  so  very  dwarf,  that  they  would  not 


pink  flowers  are  often  unfolded  as  early  as 
January  or  February.  A  pretty  white  variety 
of  the  foimer  is  E.  c.  alba  (syn.,  Erica  her- 
bacea).  E.  ciliaris  grows  to  a  height  of  aliout 
10  inches,  and  has  pale  red  flowers,  which  are 


Savin  for  bold  rocky  hanlcs. 


even  endanger  the  minute  plants  in  the  select 
part  of  the  rock  garden  if  used  with  due  precau- 
tion. 

The  list  here  given  is  by  no  means  a  complete 
one,  but  it  contains  some  of  the  best  and  most 
satisfactory  kinds.  I  have  fre([uently  seen 
plants  of  such  stifl'  pudding-shaped  forms  as 
Retinospora  ericoides  or  Biota  aurea  recom- 
mended for  planting  on  rockwork,  but  1  am 
strongly  opposed  to  the  use  of  plants  of  that 
class.  Among  regular  surroundings  they  may 
look  well  enough,  but  a  rock  garden  shoiild 
present  an  artistic  picture,  and  the  introduction 
of  jilants  of  the  extinguisher  or  bee-hive  pattern 
would,  in  my  opinion,  certainly  mar  the  effect. 
By  using  dwarf  shrubs,  and  especially  evergreen 
kinds  such  as  Heaths  or  Dajilines,  we  can  make 
the  rock  garden  an  i;>bject  of  l^eauty  even  at 
midwinter,  wlien  most  of  the  choicest  alpines 
would  be  at  rest.  I  have  omitted  such  kinds 
as  have  already  been  mentioned  in  previous 
chapters. 

('()  The  Dw'arfest  Shrub.s  for  Sunny  or 
only  &lif;htly  sh.ided  position.s. 

Betula  nana  (the  Glacier  Birch)  forms  a 
minute  spreading  bush  from  9  inches  to  15 
inches  in  height ;  it  grows  best  where  the  soil 
from  whicli  it  springs  is  slightly  screened  by  a 
piece  of  rock.  Calluna  vulgaris,  the  well- 
known  counnon  Heather,  might  find  a  place  in 
an  exjiosed  position  in  large  rock  gardens,  but 
for  smaller  work  the  jiretty  sub-varieties  are  to 
be  preferred,  and  should  be  planted  in  appa- 
rently natiiral  groups.  Among  the  best  of 
these  are  Calluna  vulgaris  fl.-]il.,  C.  v.  argentca, 
0.  v.  aurea,  0.  v.  puiiiilaaud  (_'.  v.  dumosa.  Oy- 
tisiis  Weldeni  comes  from  Dalmatia,  and  is  a 
])retty  rock  shrub  with  erect  racemes  of  yellow 
flowers  (syn.,  Petteria  ramentacea).  'Erica 
camea  is  most  attractive  and  desirable  on  ac- 
count of  its  early  flowering  liabit.     The  bright 


generally  open  from  August  to  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, while  E.  cinerea  flowers  in  July,  and  has 
puride  flowers  fading  to  blue.  E.  tetralix, 
from  9  inches  to  12  inches  high,  is  covered 
in  autumn  with  pale  red  flowers.  E.  vagans, 
the  pretty  little  Cornish  Heath,  has  purplish 
red  fl(>wers  which  open  in  July.  It  seldom  grows 
more  than  12  inches  in  height.  All  Heaths  pre- 
fer a  little  peat  mixed  with  the  soil,  and  require 
to  be  planted  very  firmly.  Tall-growing  kinds 
have  been  purposely  omitted.  Genista  ger- 
manica  is  a  suitable  shrul)  for  a  sunny  bank  ;  it 
grows  about  18  inches  high  and  has  arching 
stems  ending  in  racemes  of  light  yellow  flowers. 
Very  ornamental  are  also  G.  humifusa  and  G. 
pilosa.  The  latter  variety  forms  a  prostrate 
mass  close  to  the  ground  ;  it  has  yellow  flowers 
and  is  most  suitable  for  growing  downwards 
over  stones.  G.  prostrata  is  a  little  larger  than 
the  last,  and  G.  tinctoria  has  in  May  erect 
racemes  of  yellow  flowers,  lasting  for  a  long 
time.  Hedysarum  multijugum,  though  some- 
what larger  than  most  of  the  [dants  enumerated 
in  this  chapter  (growing  often  more  than  3  feet 
in  height),  is,  nevertheless,  so  strikingly  hand- 
some, that  room  might  well  be  found  for  it. 
It  conies  from  the  mountains  of  China  and 
bears  long  racemes  of  handsome  flowers  of  a 
bright  vermilicm-pink.  Though  perfectly  hardy, 
it  prefers  a  siuiny  position.  The  Rock  Roses,  or 
Helianthemums,  are,  strictly  speaking,  slirul)s, 
but  as  I  have  already  mentioned  them  under 
the  heading  of  "Large  Carpets,"  I  will  pass 
them  over.  Indigofera  dosua  is  a  small  d<!- 
ciduous  shrub  from  the  Himalayan  Mountains  ; 
it  loves  a  sunny  spot  and  grows  aliout  2  feet  or 
2i  feet  high,  bearing  bright  njsy  re<l  flowers. 
Jiniiperus  naua  is  one  of  the  few  conifers  which 
are  most  suitable  even  for  the  company  of  snuill 
]]lants  in  the  rock  garden  ;  it  grows  scarcely  G 
inches  high  and  spreads  clo.se  to  the  ground.  A 
larger  kind  is  Juniperus  sabina  and  its  varie- 


ties (see  illustration  No.  1).  When  construct- 
ing large  rocks  intended  also  for  distant  effect, 
onl;  is  often  at  a  loss  what  to  plant  at  the  sum- 
mit, where  there  would  be  considerable  expo- 
sure to  drought  and  where  small  plants  would 
scarcely  be  seen  at  all.  For  such  a 
]iosition  this  Savin  is  just  the  very 
thing,  and  forms  a  dense  mass  of 
evergreen  foliage  projecting  over  the 
stony  ledges  of  the  rock  witliout  look- 
ing in  any  way  stifl'  or  formal.  Men- 
ziesia  empetritormis  (.syn.,  Brya,nthus 
emjietriformis)  is  about  6  inches 
high  and  has  very  handsome  rosy 
]mrple  flowers.  M.  polifolia  (the  Irish 
Heath)  grows  12  inches  to  20  inches 
high  and  has  bright  crimson-purple 
flowers.  M.  p.  alba  has  pure  white 
flowers  and  the  same  habit  as  tlie 
former.  Philadelphus  microphyllus 
is  a  vei-y  dwarf  and  compact  form  of 
that  u.seful  genus,  bearing  an  abund- 
ance of  very  fragrant  white  flowers. 
Rhododendron  ferrugineum  and  R. 
hirsutum  are  the  alpine  Roses  of 
Switzerland.  The  former  is  easily 
distinguished  by  the  rusty -brown 
coloui'on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves, 
while  the  leaves  of  the  latter  are  hir- 
sute, as  the  name  implies.  In  the 
Aljis  whole  hills  may  be  seen  aglow 
with  the  red  flowers  of  these  Rhodc- 
dendrons— R.  ferrugineum  being  in- 
digenous to  gi-anite  rocks,  while  R. 
hirsutum  is  mostly  seen  on  calcareous 
soil.  Fortunately,  both  succeed  well 
in  our  rock  gardens,  as  does  also  the 
white  variety,  R.  liirsutum  albuui. 
That  tiny  gein  R.  Chaniiecistus  has 
already  been  mentioned  among  the  plants  of  the 
minutest  kind.  Rubus  arcticus  is  6  inches  high, 
and  has  pretty  deep  red  flowers.  A  much  larger, 
but  strikingly  handsome  Bramble  is  Rubus 
deliciosus,  with  pure  white  flowers  fully  2  inches 
across,  and  borne  on  gracefully  arching  rods 
well  suited  for  large  projecting  portions  of 
rock.  Spiraea  buUata  (syn.,  crispifolia)  grows 
only  12  inches  in  height,  and  forms  a  very 
compact  little  bush  covered  with  clu.sters  of 
bright  rose-coloured  flowers.  Smilax  aspera 
(the  prickly  Ivy)  is  useful  in  the  rougher  part 
of  the  rock  garden.  The  whitish  flowers  are 
insignificant,  but  the  foliage  is  handsome. 
The  genus  Veronica  furnishes  us  with  many 
dwarf,    compact  shrubs,  especially  an\ong   the 


Tlie.Gtiilaiid  Flower  (Dapliiie  ciicuni'd). 

New  Zealand  species.  I  will  only  mention 
V.  buxifolia,  V.  carnosula,  V.  Colcnsoi,  V. 
cupressoides,  V.  pinguifolia,  and  V.  salicorui- 
,,iaos— the  last  very  dwarf,  and  almost  re- 
minding one  of  Selaginella. 
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(h)  DwAKF  Rock  Shrubs  foe  more  or  less 
Shady  Positions. 
Arctostapliylos  Uva-ursi  (syu.,  Arbutus  Uva- 
ursi)  forms   a  prostrate  shrub   well  suited  for 
gi'Owing    downiwards    over  the    face    of    large 
rocks  or  boulders.     It  bears  clusters  of  tlesh- 
coloiired  blossoms   and  has  evergreen   foliage. 
Azalea   amrena   makes  a   handsome    evergreen 
bu.sh    covered    in  spring    witli    bright    purple 
flowers  ;  it   grows  well  in  peat  and  sand  in  a 
half-shady  position.     Daphne  Blagayana  grows 
about  1   foot  high,  and   has    prostrate   shoots 
terminating  in  fragrant  flowers  of  a  yellowish 
or  creamy  white  ;  it  loves  a  moist,  half-shaily 
position.       D.    cneorum   is    a   neat    evergreen 
with   sweet-scented  pink   flowei's,   which   ci[iei} 
about  April  ;  it  prefers  a  little  more  sun  than 
the  last-named   variety,    and    is  seen    to  best 
advantage  when  its  flowers  drooj)  over  stones 
(see  illustration  No.   2).     D.  Fioniana  has  pale 
rose  flowers,  is  more  erect  in  habit,    and  has 
dark    green    glossy   leaves.     D.    (ienkvva    lias 
large  lilac  flowers  and  grows  aljout  2  feet  high. 
D.     neapolitana    blooms    sometimes    even     in 
winter ;  its  flowers  are  pink  and  fragrant,  and  very 
similar  to  those  of  D.  Fioniana.  Empetrum  nigrum 
grows  about  9   inches  or   10    inches  liigli  ;    it 
has     pink    flowers    and    black     berries     filled 
with    purple  juice.      In    the    rock    garden    it 
jirefers  moist  peat  and  a  half-shady   position. 
Gaultheria    procumbens  comes    from    Canada ; 
it     has    white    flowers    and    showy    red    ber- 
ries,   and   with    its    evergreen    leaves    makes 
capital  undergrowth  even  in  quite  shady  places. 
G.   nummulariicfolia  has  much  smaller  leaves. 
G.    Shallon  grows  too  large,  and  ciiunot  come 
under  this  section    of    dwarf  ])lants.     Hedera 
conglomerata  is  a  mo.st  desirable  form  of  Ivy 
for  the  shady  part  of  a  rock  garden.     Twin- 
ing or  climbing  Ivies  should  never  be  used  in 
the  rock   garden,  where    they  would   speedily 
kill  everything  else,  but  this  curiously  shaped 
variety    is     of     peculiar    shrubliy    habit     and 
grows    very    slowly.      Hydrangea    stellata   fl.- 
pl.     is      a     beautiful     pink  -  flowering    species 
suited    for    half  -  shady    positions.      Leiophyl- 
lum   buxifoliuni  (the   Sand    Myrtle)  is  a  very 
jiretty  object   for   the   rock   garden  ;    it  grows 
C   inches   to   12   inches    higli,   and    has    wliite 
flowers  tipped   with  pink  emerging  ivom  dark 
evergreen   fcjliage    ;  a   half-shady   position  and 
sandy  jjcat  soil  seem  to  suit  it  best.     Skinnuia 
jaiionica  with   its   large    evergreen   leaves,   its 
white   flowers   and   red    berries,  must  also  be 
included  among  desirable  shrubs.     Vaccinium 
Vitis-idffia    and  its  sub-variety  V.  V.-i.   minus 
are  dwarf  evergreen  shrubs  with  glossy  leaves 
and  red  berries,  suitable  for  moist  and  shady 
positions.  F.  W.  Meyer. 

Exeter. 

(To  be  coiitiiiued.) 
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NOTES  FROM  CARSETHORN,  N.B. 
Campanula  G.  F.  Wilson. — It  is  apparent  that 
no  advantage  can  accrue  from  any  furthei'  dis- 
cussion at  the  present  time.  The  points  now  at 
issue  ajipear  to  be  (1)  are  Campauida  G.  F. 
Wilson  and  the  yellow-leaved  one  spuken  of  by 
Mr.  Stanstleld  as  doing  duty  for  ilaineri  vera 
and  also  for  G.  F.  Wilson  identical  i  (2)  If  lUit, 
what  is  the  name  of  the  yellow-leaved  one  1  I 
have   now  planted   alongside  of  each  otlicr  G. 

G.  F.  Wil.son,  as  1  got  it  fr tlie  late  firm  of 

Munri)  and  Ferguson,  of  lidinburgli,  tlie  sami' 
from  Kirkstall,  C.  G.  F.  Wilson  No.  I  from 
Guildford,  and  the  yellow-leaved  0.  Kaineri 
vera.     0.  G.  F.  Wilson  No,  2  ..f  the  Guildford 


nursery  is  not  available  at  present,  all  that  is 
left  of  it  being  retained  for  trial  alongside  No. 
1.  When  in  flower  I  purjiose  sending  a  ]>iece 
of  each  to  one  whose  authority  will  be  admitted 
as  of  the  highest  order.  His  opinion  I  shall 
duly  give,  and  I  hope  that  any  others  who  iiiay 
be  putting  this  question  to  the  test  will  also 
state  their  experience. 

CniONODOXA  Alleni. — It  is  in  every  way 
probable  that  there  will  be  conflicting  opinions 
as  to  whether  this  Glory  of  the  Snow  is  dis- 
tinct from  0.  gigantea  or  grandiflora  or  not. 
In  forming  an  opinion  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Glory  of  the  Snow  improves  greatly 
when  established  for  a  few  years.  It  is,  there- 
fore, impossible  tu  draw  a  comparison  between 
bulljs  established  for  only  one  or  two  seasons 
ami  those  which  have  lieen  planted  for  three  ov 
four.  C.  Alleni  flowered  with  me  last  year, 
and  at  that  time  I  felt  exceedingly  doubtl'ul  if  it 
woidd  prove  distinct  from  C.  grandiflora,  which 
is,  I  believe,  now  the  correct  name  for  tlic 
Chionodoxa  formerly  known  as  gigantea.  This 
season  I  feel  satisfied  that  the  two  are  distinct, 
and  that  Alleni  is  the  finer.  Compared  with 
grandiflora,  established  for  at  least  four  seasons, 
Alleni,  only  planted  in  1892,  is  earlier,  bri.'hter 
in  bud,  brighter  in  flower  and  larger,  besides 
growing  slightly  tallei'.  I  thus  feel  disposed  to 
agree  with  "A.  H."  (p.  20G)  in  considering 
th.at  C.  Alleni  surpasses  the  other  in  size.  In 
cultivation  it  is  probable,  however,  that  they 
will  cross,  and  that  seedlings  will  run  so  near 
each  other  that  it  will  become  impossible  to 
separate  them. 

Protection  of  alpines. — Of  course  there 
are  manj'  alpine  plants  which  would  thrive  much 
better  if  covered  with  glass  than  with  slates. 
To  my  mind  the  more  alpines  which  can  Ije 
grown  without  any  covering  the  l;)etter,  but  in 
practice,  slates  will  be  found  to  have  several 
advantages  over  glass.  If  well  elevated  above 
the  plants,  all  the  light  the  latter  require  is 
provided  and  tliey  are  not  forced  into  prema- 
ture growth,  as  sometimes  happens  when  we 
have  our  usual  amount  of  winter  sunshine,  to 
jjlants  with  glass  overhead.  Slates  are  not 
neai'ly  st)  brittle  as  glass,  are  more  readily 
stored  when  not  in  use,  and  if  removed  occ-i- 
sionally  in  fine  weather  do  not  draw  or  blanch 
the  plants.  On  the  other  hand,  glass  looks 
better,  exposes  the  plants  more  to  view,  and  is 
more  suitable  for  some  alpines  than  slates. 
These  things  are,  however,  largely  questions  of 
expediency,  and  one  finds  that  many  admirable 
theories  require  to  be  largely  modified  in  prac- 
tice. The  advantage  to  be  derived  from  cover- 
ing Andrf)sace  lanuginosa  is  readily  seen  here, 
as  the  parts  of  the  plant  which  can  be  reached 
by  the  rain  driven  in  by  the  furious  winds  we 
have  had  are  quite  withered,  while  the  remain- 
ing portion  is  quite  fresh.  This  reminds  me 
that  the  same  may  be  seen  with  Onosma  albo- 
niseum,  referred  to  by  Mr.  iMeyer  on  page  193. 
Nearly  half  of  the  tine  jilant  I  have  here  is 
destroyed  by  the  driving  rain,  while  the  I'e- 
m.'iiuder  under  the  gla.ss  shelter  is  quite  healthy. 
T\h:  glass  holders  which  I  veferreil  to  befort^  are 
as  suitable  for  thin  slates  as  fur  glass  ,and  are 
prefeiable  to  any  of  the  makesliift  contrivances 
freijuently  used.  S.   Arnott. 


bordered  thickly  with  Snowdrops,  and  the  stout 
red  liuds  of  Pieonies  are  pushing  up,  promising  a 
brilliant  show  of  pink  and  crim.son  in  Ma}',  for 
they  never  fail  to  tlower.  Orange  Lilies,  Lilium 
umbellatura,  and  the  yellow  Daj-  Lily  also  do 
well.  Tulips  do  fairly,  though  they  disappear  in 
time.  A  fine  white  Pyrethrum  with  sulphur 
centre  has  flourished  for  years.  Iris  pallida  grows, 
and  though  it  does  not  flower  every  year,  its 
glaucous  sword-like  leaves  always  look  well.  The 
common  English  and  Spanish  bulbous  Irises  seem 
at  home  planted  close  to  the  gravel  walk, 
where  they  get  the  sun  till  two  or  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and  they  make  a  charming  edging 
in  the  Litter  part  of  summer.  Then  come  the 
ever  useful  Nasturtiums  and  Japan  Anemones, 
but  these  last,  of  course,  do  not  flourish  so  luxu- 
riantly as  they  would  in  better  soil.  This  year  I 
have  put  in  some  elumps  of  Hyacinthuscandieaus 
and  liope  they  will  thrive,  for  I  have  three  bulbs 
that  have  thrown  up  tine  sjiikes  for  six  years  past 
in  a  narrow  border  in  front  of  a  Laiuel  hedge, 
while  others  planted  at  the  same  time  in  a  mixed 
border  of  strong,  moist  loam  dwindled  and  dis- 
appeared in  two  or  three  years. — 0.  M.  G.,  Dur- 
ham. 

The  Siberian  Squill  is  freely  used  in  Mrs. 
Harrison's  garden  at  Weybridge.  Clumps  of  it 
round  the  Rhododendron  beds  look  charming,  and 
hundreds  of  .seedlings  springing  up  will  in  due 
course  help  to  fcjnn  a  lonely  picture  at  this  early 
season.  Beds  planted  with  this  Squill  and  .Snow- 
drops are  very  efi'ecti\e,  the  two  colours  formmg 
a  harmonious  contrast.  In  comparison  with  its 
relative  bifolia  and  the  Chionodoxa,  Seilla  sibirica 
is  decidedly  more  etleetive,  and  we  have  certainly 
nothing  at  this  time  of  year  that  will  give  such  a 
delightful  shade  of  blue,— J.  C,  B, 


Plants  for  a  dry,  poor  border. — I  have  such 
a  border  in  my  garden  facing  east,  with  n  wall 
bcliiMcl  it  covered  with  Ivy,  (he  roots  of  wliieli 
exhaust  the  .soil.  It  is  especially  di\v,  because  tlio 
I'Oiul  which  nms  behiii<l  the  wall  is  several  fci'l 
lower  than  the  garden.  It  h;is  t.iUon  me  some 
y<'ais  to  Icnrn  liovv  to  fill  this  jjordci-  with  plants 
that  will  llowcr  in  such  a  position,  but  at  last  1 
have  got  it  pretty  well  furnished.     .lust  now  it  is 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Outdoor  flowers  for  Easter. — With  Easter 
falling  on  March  25,  it  is  hardly  likely  there  will 
be  any  great  variety  of  outdoor  flowers  available 
for  cutting,  and  some  that  will  be  out  are,  either 
in  point  of  colour  or  from  their  inability  to  stand 
in  a  cut  state,  of  \'ery  little  service  for  the  above 
work.  Some  few  things,  ho\i  ever,  w  ill  be  plenti- 
ful, and  as  each  succeeding  year  brings  an  increas- 
ing demand,  these  are  likely  to  be  very  service- 
alile.  If  no  frost  comes  between  this  and  the 
2."ith,  there  will  be  plenty  of  outdoor  Camellias,  as 
alba  plena  in  sheltered  nooks  of  the  pleasure 
ground  is  just  bursting  its  buds.  No  one  would, 
I  suppose,  recommend  Camellias  for  outdoor 
planting,  as  in  most  seasons  hardly  one  perfect 
flower  is  obtained,  and  many  things  are  decidedly 
better  from  a  purely  foliage  standpoint.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  if  the  weather  is  exceptionally 
favourable,  good  blooms  are  obtained,  and  this  is 
likely  to  be  the  case  this  year.  One  or  two  trees 
will  be  protected  with  tittany  in  order  to  try  and 
make  sure  of  the  flowers.  White  Hyacinths  are 
always  acceptable,  and  a  small  piece  of  ground 
shoui<l  be  annually  set  apart  for  old  forced  bulbs 
of  this  shade.  They  will  furnish  a  nice  supjily  of 
flowers  the  followii'ig  season  and  onwards  from 
that  time,  which,  although  by  no  means  perfect 
as  individual  sjiikes,  .are  yet  very  useful  in  a  cut 
.state.  \\'here  Datfodils,  esiiecially  the  earlier 
flowering  varieties,  have  been  planted  in  quantity, 
plenty  of  bloom  will  be  available  for  the  2,5th. 
(Ihvailaris,  seoticus  and  Tehunouius  jilonus  in  the 
trumpets  and  a  few  of  the  earliest  of  the  incom- 
jjai-abilis  family  will  be  just  at  their  best.  Al- 
though tlu-se  jl.'iflbdils,  and  especially  the  double 
trunqjct,  will  retain  their  form  and  freshness  in  a 
eut  state  fairly  well  without  help,  it  is  advisable, 
if  they  caimot  be  phiced  in  water  or  damp  sand,  to 
bunch"  irregularly  and  tie  a  little  dauqi  Moss  round 
the  base  of  the  stems.  They  can  he  used  in  this 
way  (with  Ihc  addition  of  a  litll.'  of  their  own 
foliage  and  some  l.-ole|Ms  graeihs)  tor  I  lie  front  of 
elioirstalls,  desks  and  other  parts  of  the  church. 
When  other  wliite  flowers  are  scarce,  I  have 
soiuetiiues  fallen  back  on  the  white  form  of  Cy- 
donia  japonica,  and  this  in  another  week  will  be  a 
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sheet  of  bloom.  If  the  clusters  of  liloom  are 
taken  off,  they  can  be  used  for  crosses,  or,  in  fact, 
any  desif^ns  in  whicli  a,  certain  quantity  of  flower 
is  required  to  brighten  the  groundwork  of  foliage. 
Long  sprays  of  Spirrea  prunifolia  fl. -pi.  can  be 
used  in  a  similar  way.  I  question,  however,  if 
this  beautiful  shrub  will  be  ready  in  quantity  for 
the  2.")th.  I  have  before  referred  to  the  value  of 
the  Bamboos  for  supplying  the  necessary  foliage 
where  Palms  are  scarce,  and  a  sufficient  number 
of  pots  being  prep,ared,  shoots  of  the  same,  varj'- 
ing  in  height  from  3  feet  to  9  feet,  as  they  may  be 
required,  can  be  firmly  placed  in  the  pots  and 
tastefully  arranged. 

Prep.\rations  for  sr.M.MER  BEDDiN'c. — An  .ac- 
curate estimate  must  now  be  formed  as  to  the 
requirements  in  this  direction,  so  that  no  mistake 
is  made  in  the  numbers  of  individual  varieties,  or 
at  any  rate  in  the  colom-s  required.  In  all  cases 
where  it  is  surmised  that  the  stock  of  any  parti- 
culfir  plant  is  insutficient,  .and  there  is  no  chance 
of  working  it  up  in  quantity,  efficient  substitutes 
must  be  prom|)tly  enlisted.  A  fine  group  of  the 
miniature-flowered  Sunflower,  for  instance,  can 
alw.ays  be  relied  on  as  a  satisfactory  feature  in  any 
prominent  jiosition,  and  seed  of  the  same  may  be 
sown  at  once.  Again,  if  the  stock  of  Verbenas  is 
limited,  or  there  is  any  symptom  of  disease,  an 
extra  box  of  Phlox  Drumniondi  or  the  dwarf 
Petunia  compacta  may  be  sown,  and  Vesuvius  or 
Crimson  Bedder  Trop:eolum,  that  can  be  increased 
from  cuttings  at  a  great  pace,  boxed  o(f  quickly 
and  ])inched  to  secure  bushy  plants,  may  take  the 
place  of  Pelargoniums  of  similar  colour.  If  there 
w.i,s  anything  wrong  last  year  with  Calceoliirias 
(and  they  are  at  best  but  uncertain  subjects),  and 
substitutes  must  be  provided  for  them,  a  so«'ing 
of  a  good  strain  of  dwarf   bedding  yellow   Mati- 

gold  may  be  m;ule,  the  propagation  of  Mrs. 
libran  Trojia'olum  ])ushed  forward,  or  old  plants 
of  Bullion  Viola  split  up  into  small  ]jieces  and 
given  a,  start  in  a  bit  of  good  soil  in  frames. 
Violas  in  pronounced  shades  of  white,  purple  and 
yellow  often  come  in  very  handy  as  substitutes 
for  dwarf  jjlants,  and  I  like  to  keep  a  stock  of  old 
[ilants  on  any  sli|i  border. 

Hekk.vi'Eous  imiiiiEHS. — Although  there  is  little 
in  the  shajie  of  flower  to  be  found  on  the?e  borders, 
plant  lovers  will  find  much  to  admire  in  the 
rapidly  pushing  foliage,  and  in  noting  the  beauti- 
ful sh.ades  of  colour  to  be  found  in  the  many 
different  families.  There  is  >an  indescribable  tint 
on  the  dwarf  Canqranulas,  the  Columbines  and 
Delphiniums,  a  lovely  jjale  green  on  the  Hemero- 
callis,  and  a  darker  shade,  equally  beautiful,  on 
the  young  growths  of  Spir;eas  and  Pyrethrums. 
Sometimes  .a  striking  contrast  is  apparent,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  young  shoots  of  Agrostemma  coro- 
naria  against  the  deep  green  of  Lilium  candidum, 
the  purjile- tinted  Starworts,  or  the  richl3'-coloured 
Pii'ony  buds.  The  tiny  shoots  of  Zauschneria 
californica  are  very  beautiful,  not  imlike  the 
partially  expanded  Hepaticas.  The  above  notes 
are  but  a  few  illustrations  of  the  we.alth  of  foliage- 
beauty  to  be  found  on  herbaceous  borders  at  the 
present  time,  but  they  serve  to  verify  the  oft 
ijuoted  remark  that  tliere  is  on  such  borders 
always  plenty  to  admire  all  through  the  year. 
Apropos  of  the  above-named  Lilium  candidum,  I 
never  remember  the  clumps  so  vigorous  and 
healthy,  and  if  the  disease  can  lie  kept  in  check, 
there  shoidd  bo  a  very  line  dis|)l:'y  of  flower.  Has 
anyone  tried  Bouillon  Bordelaise  for  this  trouble- 
some disease '!  If  so,  perhaps  he  will  kindly  give 
his  experience.  I  fancy  occasional  applications 
might  at  least  save  the  flower-spike  and  partially, 
at  any  rate,  preserve  the  foliage. 

Claremout.  E.  Burrell. 


Violet  The  Czar.— For  outdoor  culture  this 
is  probably  the  best  kind.  It  is  so  hardy  that 
our  inclement,  dami)  winters  do  not  afftft  it. 
With  generous  culture,  plenty  of  good  l>looms 
can  be  ha<l  from  the  0|)en  air  from  November  on- 
wards wl'.en  the  weather  is  fairly  open.  This 
season  strong  ]ilants  have,  thanks  to  the  fine 
sunny  days  that  we  have  experienced,  furnished 
a  quantity  of  line  flowers.     Those  who  require  a 


quantity  of  Violets  should  certainly  grow  The 
Czar,  as  it  is  more  reliable  than  many  of  the  newer 
varieties.  Plants  that  have  bloomed  should  be 
divided  early  in  April,  and  put  out  about  G  inches 
apart  on  ground  th.athas  been  well  stirred  and  liber- 
ally enriched  with  good  rotten  manure.  By  cutting 
oft'  all  runners  as  they  form,  keeping  the  ground 
free  from  weeds,  and  watering  frequently  in  hot 
weather,  the  crowns  will  form  early  and  «ill  be 
of  good  substance.  It  is  the  same  witli  Violets  as 
with  the  Strawberry  ;  unless  good  plump  crowns 
are  formed  there  is  but  small  chance  of  getting  a 
plentiful  supply  of  blooms.  By  the  way,  what  is 
the  experience  of  your  readers  respecting  Violet 
Wellsiana  ?  It  is  theiinest  of  all  the  singlekinds  both 
in  size  and  fragrance,  being  in  fact  an  improved 
Czar,  from  which  it  undoubtedly  descends,  and 
which  it  equals  in  hardiness  and  vigour.  With 
me,  however,  it  does  not  bloom  with  the  desirable 
freedom,  and  a  Violet  that  is  not  free-flowering  is 
to  me  worthless.  Perhaps  my  treatment  has  not 
been  right,  but  my  plants  have  been  healthy 
enough  in  the  autumn.  It  may  be  a  question  of 
soil  or  situation,  for  Violets,  as  many  have  found, 
are  not  so  easily  pleased  as  the  usual  run  of  hardy 
flowers. — J.  C.  B. 

Notes  from  Exeter.— In  spite  of  the  some- 
what unfavourable  season,  many  gems  among 
hardy  plants  are  already  (March  HJ)  in  full  bloom 
in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Robert  Veitch  and 
Son,  Exeter.  The  rare  and  beautiful  Saxifraga 
Boydi  shows  its  large  bright  yellow  blossoms  well 
above  the  foliage  ;  it  was  planted  between  pieces 
of  limestone  about  eighteen  months  ago  and  pro- 
mises to  do  well.  The  light  yellow  Saxifraga 
luteo-pur[)urea  has  been  in  bloom  for  several  weeks 
and  is  still  looking  bright  and  showy.  Saxifraga 
Burseriana  and  S.  pyrenaica  superba  formed  an 
attractive  picture  a  few  weeks  ago,  but  are  now- 
past  their  best.  Iberis  stylosa  has  also  finished 
flowering,  while  Draba  aizoides,  I).  Aizooii  and  I), 
bruniiufolia  are  just  opening  their  showy  yellow 
blooms.  A  shady  corner  is  bright  with  Anemone 
blanda,  A.  apennina  and  A.  hepatica.  Androsaces 
have  stood  the  winter  well.  Androsace  carnea  is 
in  full  bloom,  its  lively  pink  blossoms  resting  on 
a  compact  cushion  of  exquisite  greenery.  The 
flowers  of  Androsace  Chamiejasme  are  just  open- 
ing and  will  be  followed  closely  by  those  of  A. 
p/renaica  and  A.  Laggeri,  which  are  showing  a 
great  number  of  flower-buds.  Geiitiana  verna 
planted  in  a  rather  dry  position  about  two  years 
ago  is  now  a  mass  of  brilliant  blue,  while  another 
plant  within  2  yards  of  the  former,  but  planted  in 
a  moister  and"  slightly  shaded  position,  shows 
as  yet  no  signs  of  unfolding  its  flower-buds. 
Lithospermum  jirostratum  has  several  blossoms 
fully  opened,  and  Lithospermum  oleifolium  is  also 
now  in  bloom,  the  delicate  pale  blue  flowers  being 
borne  well  above  the  large  ovate  leaves.  Of  other 
plants  now  flowering  at  Exeter,  I  may  mention 
Dondia  Epipactis,  Anemone  Pulsatilla,  Orobus 
vernus,  Doronicum  and  others.  Among  tho  hardy 
shrubs  just  now  conspicuous  for  their  flowers  are 
Magnolia  stellata.  which  is  in  full  bloom  against 
a  wall  :  Berberis  Beali  and  Berberis  fascicularis, 
both  with  showy  yellow  blossoms  and  handsome 
leaves.  Tho  flowers  of  Andromeda  floribunda  are 
at  their  best,  while  those  of  the  pretty  little 
Myrtle-leaved  Andromeda  calyculata  minor  are 
almost  over.  Siniwa  Thunbergi,  with  its  grace- 
fully .arching  branches  covered  with  minute  white 
flowers,  has  been  a  very  pretty  sight  for  several 
weeks  past.  This  pretty  spring-flowering  shrub 
decidedly  deserves  greater  popularity  than  it  seems 
to  enjoy  at  present. — F.  W.  M. 

Plants  from  America.— Permit  me  toexprcss 
my  sineure  thanks  to  Mr.  Falconer  for  his  valuable 
information,  corrections  and  criticisms  on  the 
above  (p.  10.")).  I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  he 
has  sucli  a  high  oiiinion  of  Pontederia  crassipes, 
Oxalis  Ortgiesi,  Fuchsia  Storm  King,  Mexican 
Primrose,  and  the  Japanese  Wineberry,  and  gladly 
accept  his  corrections  in  regard  to  the  nomencla- 
ture of  the  three  latter  plants.  Of  the  Fuchsia  I 
had  ccrtainlv  an  idea  that  I  had  known  a  similar 
variety  under  another  name,  but  could  nut  re- 
member «  hat  until  Mr.  Falconer's  reminder  struck 


the  right  one.  Now  that  Storm  King  is  not  an 
improved  variety,  the  name  certainly  is,  and  I 
hope  it  will  be  universally  adopted.  The  Mexican 
Primrose  received  the  name  of  Oenothera  rosea, 
■as  being  the  nearest  aiiproach  to  that  sjiecies  that 
I  had  seen.  I  freely  submit  to  Mr.  Falconer's 
superior  knowledge.  It  is  well  worth  growing. 
I  will  also  omit  the  "  great  "  in  connection  with 
the  Wineberry,  and  will  proceed  with  my  experi- 
ment on  its  value  as  a  fruit-bearer  in  addition  to 
its  ornamental  cjualities.  His  surmise  in  regard 
to  Cannas  in  my  case  is  perfectly  correct,  for  I 
have  been  unable  to  procure  only  the  most  miser- 
able little  scraps  of  the  newest  sorts  from  over  the 
water,  and  one  is  really  too  sanguine  in  expecting 
such  to  grow  on  arrival.  I  am  compelled  to  differ 
from  Mr.  Falconer  as  to  Childs'  hybrid  Cosmos, 
for  I  have  grown  many  of  these  lovely  annuals 
from  American  seeds,  which  are  identical  with 
those  supplied  in  this  country.  I  also  .annually 
grow  many  from  various  sources  in  this  country, 
and  they  invariably  bloom  freely  and  satisfactorily, 
but,  as  previously  stated,  these  so-called  hybrids 
(whether  they  be  so  or  not)  grown  last  year  never 
showed  the  least  inclination  to  bloom,  although 
robust  in  growth,  in  fact  splendid  plants.  These 
were  sown  under  similar  treatment  and  amidst 
numbers  of  other  Cosmos,  mostly  from  this  country, 
which  were  smothered  with  bloom  for  a  longer 
period  than  usual,  coming  into  bloom  much  earlier 
by  reason  of  the  abnormal  heat,  and  later,  owing 
to  the  remarkable  absence  of  autumnal  frosts. 
Neither  is  mine  an  exceptional  ease,  for  I  hear  the 
same  complaint  from  Scotland  regarding  them. 
I  beg  to  tluank  Mr.  Falconer  for  the  "wrinkle" 
he  has  incidentally  given  us,  viz.,  the  growing  of 
some  in  pots  plunged  out  of  doors  for  housing  on 
the  apijroaeh  of  frost,  and  hope  to  practise  it  this 
year,  for  I  consider  they  will  be  far  more  elegant 
antl  useful  than  many  of  the  single  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Hibiscus,  Cal'las,  tJladioli,  &c.,  and  difl'er 
only  in  name  from  common  plants  grown  here.— 
J.   R. 

STOCKS. 
Stocks  play  a  modest  part  as  exhibition  subjects' 
It  is  usual  at  many  country  exhibitions  to  ofifer 
prizes  for  spikes  of  Stocks,  but  this  term  is 
variously  understood,  for  some  exhibitors  stage 
whole  plants,  which  are  lifted  from  the  ground, 
the  roots  cut  away,  and  the  plants  placed  in  a 
vessel  of  water  ;  but  it  frequently  happens  that  if 
the  temperature  of  the  show  tent  be  close,  they 
take  on  a  sorry  appearance  by  the  time  the  public 
are  admitted.  Others  fall  back  upon  spikes 
pure  and  simple,  taking  a  strong  centre  one  or  a 
good  side  one,  and  half  a  dozen  of  these  neatly 
staged,  the  spikes  compact,  and  the  flowers  large 
and  double  as  well  as  nicely  coloured,  form 
worthy  objects.  Stocks  are  frequently  shown 
among  bunches  of  garden  flowers,  but  generally 
too  much  crowded,  but  when  an  exhibitor  has  the 
good  sense  to  put  five  or  six  good  spikes  of  a  well- 
coloured  variety  in  a  bunch,  they  are  much  more 
effective  than  when  a  larger  number  are  packed 
together. 

Of  summer -flowering  Stocks  there  are  several 
very  fine  types,  and  that  known  as  Giant  Perfec- 
tion is  very  robust,  the  flowers  large,  full,  and 
very  handsome.  Another  fine  type  for  general 
iTardcn  purjioses  is  that  known  as  the  large- 
flowered  pyramidal,  forming  very  handsome  pyra- 
mids of  bloom.  This  is  a  very  fine  Stock  for 
rilpbon  lines,  and  when  planted  in  good  soil  is 
very  showy  indeed.  Bedd  ng  Stocks  are  very 
useful  during  the  summer  seasi  n.  They  average 
from  9  inches  to  12  inches  in  height,  and  being  of 
compact  habit  and  veiy  free  are  highly  eflective. 
They  can  be  had  in  stver.il  distinct  colours,  as 
they"  come  veiy  true  from  se:d.  Of  novelties  in 
snmmer-floweiiag  Stock,'',  the  new  yellow  Prinecfs 
May,  which  belongs  to  the  large  llowcrcd  pyra- 
midal sccti(>n,  is  being  loikdl  fi  rward  to  with 
interest.  Not  that  yellow  or  primiwe  is  a 
colour  new  to  Stocks,  but  this  is  repre- 
Ktnted  as  being  a  specially  fine  fclecttd  variety. 
.Mauve  Beautv,  though  not  new,  is  a  very  fine 
summer  Stock";  like  tho  preceding  pyramidal  and 
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Wallflower-leaved,  it  makes  an  effective  bedder' 
John  Bright,  a  Lancashire  variety,  is  a  very  fine 
crimson,  large-flowered  Stock  that  I  have  seen 
in  grand  form  about  Mancliester.  The  seeds  of 
annual  Stocks  can  be  sown  during  the  month  of 
March,  and  the  plants  should  be  raised  under 
glass,  and  though  a  gentle  bottom  heat  is  helpful, 
it  is  not  essential.  In  order  to  avoid  damping 
off,  it  is  well  not  to  water  the  young  plants  over- 


Clematis  rirrhosa. 

head.  A  most  successful  method  of  sowing  seeds 
is  to  fill  some  pots  with  a  light  sandy  soil,  and 
then  give  a  good  sprinkling  with  water,  two  hours 
afterwards  sow  the  seeds,  cover  them  very  thinly, 
and  then  ]ilacc  the  pots  in  a  house  or  frame.  Little 
if  any  water  will  be  needed  until  the  seedlings  are 
through,  and  w-hen  retjuired,  let  each  pot  be  held 
in  a  pail  of  water  uj)  to  the  rim,  so  that  it  can 
rise  to  the  surface  without  wetting  the  plants, 
and  in  this  way  danger  from  damping  off  is  re- 
duced to  a  minimum.     Of 

Intkrmediatk  Stocks,  the  most  popular  are 
the  Covent  Garden  strains  of  scarlet  and  white, 
the  latter  named  especially  being  very  double 
and  of  high  finality.  If  it  is  intended  to  flower 
it  in  pots,  then  the  seeds  may  be  sown  in  pots, 
five  or  six  in  a  5-inch  size,  and  the  plants  thinned 
down  to  three.  Tliey  should  be  kept  cool,  at  the 
same  time  protected  from  frost,  but  no  attempt 


the  middle  of  December,  and  then  the  time  of  j  than  the  type,  and  it  has  besides  several  well- 
peril  commences  ;  rain  and  frost  in  combination  marked  points  of  distinction.  It  is  frequently 
work  sad  havoc.  The  old  scarlet  giant  Brom|iton  !  twin-flowered,  and  the  petals  are  tipiied  with 
is  the  best ;  a  good  strain  has  large  fragrant  bios-  green  more  than  yellow.  The  spring  Snowflake 
soms,   highly  scented,    and   of   fine   colour.     The  1  is  a  most  charming  thing,  and  should  be  abun- 


Clemati!<  Viorna. 

should  be  made  to  force  them,  or  seeds  may  bo 
sown  early  in  iMarch,  and  the  plants  put  out  to 
bloom  at  tlie  end  of  the  summer  and  in  autumn, 
which  they  will  do  freely  if  the  weather  is  favour- 
able, and  if  the  plants  can  be  wintered  in 
safety,  there  will  be  a  remarkable  bloom  in  early 
summer. 

Bkdmi'Tiin  Stocks,  which  blossom  inlatesijring 
or  early  summer,  are  so  frequently  injured  by 
frost,  that  of  late  years  it  has  become  dillicult  to 
carry  the  phmts  tlu'ough  the  winter  with  anything 
ike  safety.      Thoy  grow  freely   and  finely  up  to 


Clematis  graveolens 


giant  white  Brompton  is  very  scarce.  It  cannot  | 
be  depended  upon  to  become  so  double  as  the 
scarlet,  but  when  in  its  best  form  it  is  very  striking. 
Occasionally  mention  is  made  of  a  giant  purple, 
but  it  is  rarely  or  ever  seen.  The  Queen  Stocks 
are  of  similar  character  as  to  the  time  of  bloom- 
ing, but  of  dwarfer  growth  and  bear  smaller 
flowers.  They  are  sometimes  grown  for  bunching, 
but  not  nearly  so  commonly  as  formerly,  as  the 
Stock  lias  been  thrust  aside  in  the  competition 
with  newer  subjects.  But  they  are  very  useful 
indeed,  and  too  valuable  to  be  entirely  neglected. 
Sowings  can  be  made  in  June  or  July  of  both 
Brompton  and  Queen  Stocks,  and  when  large 
enough  planted  out  where  they  are  to  blossom. 

East  Lothian  Intermediate  Stocks  form  a 
group  of  themselves,  and  their  value  for  garden 
decoration  can  scarcely  be  over-rated.  1  have 
seen  them  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  magnificent. 
It  is  tlie  practice  with  the  Scotch  gardeners  to 
sow  the  seeds  in  March,  transjjlant  to  the  open 
ground  at  tlie  end  of  May,  and  they  begin  to 
flower  in  August  and  September  and  continue 
tlirough  tlic  autumn.  Some  lift  tlic  double- 
flowered  varic^ties  in  November,  pot  tlieni,  keep 
them  in  frames  .all  the  winter,  and  plant  out 
again  in  .spring.  These  plants  bloom  for  a  con- 
sideralilo  time.  H.  1). 


dantly  planted  in  gardens  so  that  it  might  be 
seen  by  the  thousand.  It  is  easily  naturalised  in 
a  free  soil. — A.  H. 


The    spring'   Snowflake. — The    Carpathian 
form  of  the  spring  Snowflake  blooms  a  little  later 
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PLATE  954. 

THE  WILD  CLEMATISES. 
(with  a  coloured  plate  of  c.  oraveolens.*) 
Among  Clematises,  one  of  the  finest  races  of  onr 
hardy  climbing  plants,  two  classes  may  be  made 
for  garden  purjioses  :  one,  including  the  large- 
flowering  garden  varieties,  such  .as  those  that 
have  been  raised  from  crosses  or  selections  of 
C.  patens  (De  C),  C.  lanuginosa  (Lindl.),  and 
C.  hakonensis  (Fraiich.  et  Savat) ;  the  other,  in- 
cluding all  the  introduced  species  wliieh  liavo 
kept  their  characters  under  cultivation  or  liavo 
given  rise  to  but  a  few  varieties.  In  the  eyes 
of  flcuists,  the  former  are  by  far  the  better  and 
nuicli  more  esteemed.  Hundreds  of  varieties 
are  now  grown,  but  they  are  ratlier  delicate.  Those 
of  the  second  class,  altliough  liaving  smaller 
(lowers,  have  a  charm  of  tlieir  own,  which  tliey 

*  Drawn  for  'I'hk  (Iaui'KN  liy  A.  !■'.  Ibiywnrd  at 
Gravetyu,  Sussex,  Oct.  Itl,  18UII.  LithogntpUod  and 
printed  by  (juiUaume  Sevcreyns. 
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owe  to  theiv  hardy,  vigorous  and  free-flowering 
character.     These  in  the  eyes  of  the  true  lover  ' 
of  plants   are  the  finer  because  they  have  kept 
their  own  natural  grace. 

The  hardy  climbing  Clematises  have  many  ' 
uses  in  gardens,  such  a.s  covering  arbours,  trel- 
lises, walls,  Arc. ,  but  they  look  per- 
haps best  when  climbing  upon  old 
trees  or  hanging  in  elegant  festoons 
from  the  tops  of  ruins  ;  they  may 
also  be  planted  along  walks,  where 
three  poles  tied  together  at  the  top 
provide  a  convenient  support  for 
them  ;  in  rockeries  and  the  wild 
garden  they  may  be  let  to  ramble 
at  will  over  the  stones  or  on  the 
soil,  and  for  garnishing  the  front 
of  buildings,  balconies,  &c. ,  they 
are  almost  unrivalled.  The  wild 
Clematises  only  will  be  dealt  with 
in  this  paper. 

Clematis  orientalis  (Linn.),* 
sometimes  kno%vn  in  gardens  tender 
the  name  of  C.  graveolens,  is  per- 
haps the  best  of  the  half-dozen  yellow- 
species  introduced.  It  is  ijuite  hardy, 
and  flowers  most  profusely  from 
August  to  October.  It  was  intro- 
duced as  long  ago  as  1771,  from  the 
Himala3'an  regions.  The  flowers, 
from  H  inches  to  2  inches  across, 
are  bright  yellow,  hardly  scented, 
borne  singly  on  peduncles  from  3 
inches  to  4  inches  long,  and  forming 
by  their  union,  clu.sters  in  the  axils,  or 
rarely  on  the  top  of  the  shoots.  Tlie 
sepals  are  4  in  number,  or  very  rarely 
five  or  six,  oval-lanceolate,  niucro- 
nate,  spreading,  almost  tlat,  downy, 
and  recurved  on  their  edges.  The 
fruits  or  carpels  are  olive-green, 
with  some  scattered  silky  hairs,  and 
their  styles  are  long,  feathered,  dirty 
white,  and  quite  reflexed  ;  they  form 
conspicuous  and  numerous  downy 
heads,  looking  much  like  those  of 
our  Virgin's  Bower  or  Travellers 
Joy.  The  leaves  are  opposite,  long- 
stalked,  bearing  three  to  seven  leaf- 
lets, green  on  both  sides,  ijuite  glab- 
rous, and  with  their  edges  more  or 
less  frequently  and  deeply  cut;  the 
secondary  stalks  often  twist  them- 
selves against  neighbouring  objects,  acting  the 
part  of  tendrils  to  assist  the  plant  in  its  way  up 
the  trees. 

C.  MONTANA  (Buchan)  f  comes  next  in  merit  to 
the  above  :  its  flowers  are  pure  white,  IJ  inches 
to  2  inches,  or  even  3  inches  in  the  variety  grandi- 
flora,  and  look  much  like  those  of  Anemone  syl- 
vestris;  their  stalks,  (i  inches  long,  without  bracts 
and  one-flowered,  make  sessile  clusters  in  the  axils. 
The  leaves,  with  rather  long  stalks,  bear,  as  a  rule, 
but  three  closely-set  and  shortly  petiolate  leaflets, 
which  are  toothed  at  the  base  and  quite  glabrous. 
This  blooms  in  spring  and  beginning  of  summer, 
and  is  quite  as  vigorous  and  hardy  as  the  former. 
It  was  introduced  about  1S31,  from  temperate 
Hiraalava,  Sikkim,  &c.,  where  It  grows  at  6UUU 
feet  to  1U,000  feet. 

C  VlTiCELL.i  (Linn.){  is  another  important 
spscies  of  very  variable  character,  and  differs 
entirely  from  the  former.  The  flowers  are  blue, 
violet,    purple,   pink,    or   sometimes    pale   white, 

•  Clematis  oriantilij  (Lian.).  —  Lavallee,  Aboret. 
Segrez.,  t.  2'J  j  Clematites,  t.  21  ;  C.  graveolens 
(Lindl.),  Journ.  of  Hort.  8oc.,  i.,  30r,  cum  ic. ;  Bot. 
Mag.,  4195  ;  Fl.  des  Serres,  vi.,  t.  548 ;  Jard.  Fleiir.,  t. 
128.    C.  flava,  De  C. 

t  Cloraalis  montana  (liachan).— Bo^  Re/  ,  ISIO, 
t.  .53;  Sweet's  Brit.  Fl.  Unrd.,  ii.,  t.  2.">.3  ;  Ri-V.  Ilort., 
1851!,  t.  4.'i ;  var.  grandiflora,  Horl.  ;  Bol.  Ma,;.,  41)01 ; 
C.  anemoniflora,  D.  Uoti.  ;  0.  napalensiis,  De  C. 

X  Clematis  Viticella  (Linn.),  litil.  Mai/.,  t.  oCj  ; 
Keich.fi.  Germ.,  iv.,  t.  1)3  ;  Sihtli.  PL  Grica,  t.  .516  ; 
Lavallee,  Clematites,  t.  7 ;  Viticella  deltoidea,  Mffinch. 


from  1  inch  to  2  inches  broad,  borne  singly  in  the 
axils,  or  sometimes  three  to  seven  together  on  the 
top  of  the  shoots,  with  very  long  slender  stalks. 
The  stems,  which  are  at  first  slender  and  four- 
angled,  never  become  large.  This  is  one  of  the 
oldest  inhabitants  of  our'  gardens,  growing  wild 


in  the  Mediterranean  region,  from  Italy  to  Cen- 
tral Asia  ;  hardy,  but  liable  to  be  cut  down  by 
severe  frost.     There  are  a  few  varieties,  notably 


a  double  one,  whicli   is  purplish  violet   coloured, 
hardier  and  taller  climbing  than  the  type. 

C.  FLAMMULA  (Linn.)  is  a  near  ally  of  our  wild 
indigenous  species  Old  Man's  Beard  (C.  Vitalba), 
but  with  larger  flowers,  of  a  creamy  white  shade, 
very  sweetly  scented,  not  woolly  outside,  save  on 
the" edge.  The  leaves  are  .ilso  quite  different,  be- 
ing bipinnate,  with  small  tliickish,  entire  leaflets 
and  much  twisted  stalks,  while  tlie  leaves  of  C. 
Vitalba  are  simply  pinnate,  with  five  large,  thin, 
and  coarsely-toothed  leaflets.  Both  plants  have 
small,  but  innumerable  flowers,  which  expand 
from  July  to  September,  and  a  woody  stem.  C. 
flammula  grows  wild  in  the  Mediterranean  region, 
up  to  the  centre  of  Europe,  while  C.  Vitalba  ex- 
tends to  the  north. 

Among  other  wild  climliing  and  hardy  speci&s 
introduced  into  gardens,  but  not  so  generally 
grown  as  the  above,  we  may  mention 

C.  AROMATicA'(Li'nne  and  C.Koch),  with  deep 
blue-violet  flowers,  smelling  like  Heliotrope,  and 
whose  stems  attain  about  6  feet.  Its  native 
country  is  unknown. 

C.  CAMPANiFLoEA  (Brot. ).,  from  Portugal,  with 
purplish  white  half-opened  flowers,  and  leaves 
bearing  about  twenty-four  leaflets. 

C.  ciBRHOSA  (Linn.),  from  South  Europe,  with 
creamy  white,  involucrated  flowers  and  persistent 
leaves.  C.  balearica  (Rich.)  is  now  referred  to 
this  species. 

C.  CRiSPA  (Linn.),  with  pale  lilac  or  purple 
bell-shaped  and  nodding  flowers. 

C.  ERiosTE.MoN  (De  C. )  (C.  Henderson!,  Hort. ), 
with  blue-violet,  widely-ojienedandsolitaryflowers. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  of   North  American  origin. 

C.  iNDivisA  (Willd.),  from  New  Zealand,  with 
creauiy-whife  paniculated  flowers. 

C.  PANitVLATA  (Thunb. ),  from  Japan,  a  small 
flammu  la-like  flowered  species. 

C.  PiTCHERi  (Torn  and  tJray),  from  North 
America,  with  dull  purple  tubular,  strangulated, 
solitary  and  nodding  flowers. 

C.  RETicruTA  (Walt.),  rather  newly  intro- 
duced from  the  United  States,  with  carapanulate 
flowers,  pale  yellow  inside  and  reddish  outside. 

C.  TEXEXsis  (Buckl.)  (C.  coccinea,  Engelm. ), 
with  small,  very  thick,  long-stalked  and  almost 
top-shaped  flowers,  bright  crimson  outside  and 
yellow  inside.  It  requires  some  protection  in 
winter. 

C.  VioRXA  (Linn.),  the  Leather-flower  from 
North  America,  is  closely  related  to  the  preceding, 
from  which  it  differs  chiefly  by  its  flowers  not 
being  conical  and  reflexed  at  the  summit  of  the 
segments.  It  is  also  hardier,  and  has  been  in- 
troduced since  17.30. 

C.  viRGixiANA  (Linn.),  from  the  same  country, 
has  small,  white,  ditecious  panicled  flowers,  and 
its  shoots  will  climb  up  to  16  feet  or  18  feet. 

The     non-climbing    bushy   Clematises    have 

also    their    value    in  gardens   to   decorate  the 

herbaceous  border,  the  rock  garden 

or  to  ionn  isolated  clumps  on  the 

lawn.     The  beat  are  :  — 

C.  JETHUSIFOLIA  (Turcz. ),  from 
MongoMa,  with  long,  tubular,  hang- 
ing, white  flowers.  It  grows  from  4 
feet  to  G  feet  liigh. 

C.  Davidiana  (De  C),  (C.  mongo- 
lica,  Hort.),  from  China,  produces 
axillary  and  thick  clusters  of  porce- 
lain-blue flowers  of  cylindrical  shajie, 
expanding  as  late  as  September.  Its 
leaves  are  trifoliate  and  of  a  greyish 
tint. 

C.     INTEURIFOLIA    (Liuu.),     from 
Southern    Europe,    is    distinguished 
by  its  entire,  large,  sessile  and  oppo- 
site leaves.    It  produces  fine  mxlding 
flowers,  deep  blue  inside  .-uul  velvety 
greyi.sh  outside,  on  .*olitaiy  and  axil- 
lary piiUmcles,  I)  inches  to  8  inelies 
lon^'.      It  bloiims  in  .Xu^'ust. 
('.   (uHiiiPi.Ki'i'A  (Ait. ),   from  the.  United  States, 
is  similar  in   habit  and  shape  o|,leaves,    but  its 
flowers  are  creamy  w  hite  inside  and  yellow  outside. 
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C.  RECTA  (Linn.),  from  South  Europe,  has  very 
numerous  small,  « lute  and  scented  llower.*,  look- 
ing like  those  of  C.  flammula.  The  stems  are 
herbaceous,  more  or  less  erect  and  do  not  e.xceed 
3  feet. 

C.  .STAN'S  (Sieb.  andZucc. ),  introduced  in  1880 
from  Japan,  h.as  pale  blue  flowers,  hanging,  sub- 
verticillate  and  forming  terminal  panicles. 

C.  Ti'BULOSA  (Turcz.),  from  China,  has  long, 
cylindrical  light  blue  flowers,  set  in  whorls  on 
long  upright  spikes.  The  leaves  are  opposite, 
long-stalked  and  bear  three  large  oval  leaflets. 
The  stems  grow  upright  to  about  a  height  of  12 
feet.  The  C.  Hookeri  (De  C),  referred  by 
some  authors  to  this  species,  differs  chiefly  by  its 
lilac  flowers. 

This  .species,  as  well  as  C.  Davidiaua  and  a 
few  others,  have  a  quite  special  aspect,  entirely 
difl'erent  from  the  host  of  Clematises,  and  which 
they  owe  to  their  narrow  tubular  flowers,  look- 
ing like  florets  of  Hyacinth,  besides  their  her- 
baceous and  bu.shy  habit. 

All  these  non-climbing  Clematises  do  not 
become  woody  at  tlie  base  and  die,  or  are 
cut  down  to  the  soil  by  the  frost.  They  may 
be  treated  just  like  herbaceous  perennials, 
which  they  are  in  fact, and  are  easily  propagated, 
when  seeds  fail,  by  dividing  the  roots  in  spring. 

The  species  descriljed  above,  and  more 
especially  the  first-named,  are  hardy  and  need 
but  little  or  no  care  when  once  established. 
Pruning  is  not  necessary  beyond  the  cutting 
in  to  due  limits  or  taking  away  the  dead  parts. 
Most  of  those  here  noticed  bloom  on  the  young 
wood  and  may  be  shortened  at  will;  but  C. 
montana  blooms  on  the  wood  of  the  preceding 
year,  and  this  must  of  course  be  preserved  for 
the  sake  of  the  flowers.  As  a  rule.  Clematises 
like  a  deep  sandy  loam,  rich  and  well  drained  ; 
some  refuse  to  grow  where  there  is  chalk,  others 
do  not  mind  it.  Watering  in  dry  weather, 
and  esjiecially  during  the  season  of  growth, 
materially  assists  them,  and  some  liquid  manure 
may  be  given  with  lienefit.  When  .seeds  ai'e 
produced,  tliis  is  the  easiest  mode  of  propaga- 
tion, but  as  they  do  not  retain  their  germinating 
power  for  a  long  time,  they  are  Ijest  sown  when 
ripe,  outside  or  under  a  cold  frame.  They  may 
also  be  mixed  with  fresli  sand  11.  a  pot  or  liox  and 
sown  the  following  spring.  Layering  is  also  an 
ea.sy  and  sure  process,  useful  for  amateurs,  as 
the  layers  root  generally  the  first  year.  Young 
cuttings  of  most  varieties  may  be  struck  in 
heat  and  grafting  in  licat,  under  bell-glasses, 
on  roots  of  C.  Vitalba,  C.  Viticella  and  others, 
is  the  way  by  which  nunserymen  propagate  gar- 
den varieties  or  any  delicate  or  scarce  species. 

S.  MOTTET. 


The  Week's  Work. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Fonr'iNc  Fkencu  Beans.— There  will  be  no  diffi- 
culty at  this  date  in  forcing  French  Beans,  as  with 
increased  sun-lieat  growth  will  be  more  robust  and 
the  blooms  set  much  better.  Kidney  Beans  have 
often  to  be  grown  under  difficulties.  If  grown  in 
vineries  or  I'c.-xch  hou.ses  it  is  difticult  to  keep  the 
plants  free  of  red  spider.  Heat  and  moisture  are 
essential  to  their  well-doing.  Much  larger  pots 
may  now  be  used  jirovided  there  is  shelf  space. 
Seeds  may  now  be  sown  in  the  fruiting  pots  or  in 
boxes  and  the  seedlings  trans])lant(ul.  The  latter 
is  a  good  method  whei'C  room  is  .scarce,  care  being 
taken  when  tr.ansfi.-rring  to  the  pots  that  all  the 
roots  are  picscrved  and  th.-it  the  soil  is  firm  to 
induce  a  sturdy  growth.  There  are  good  results 
other  than  from  pot  culture.  In  country  distiicts 
where  wood  is  abundant,  I  have  used  rough  Larch 
boxes  '2  feet  long, !)  inches  deep  and  !l  inches  wide. 
In  filling  the  boxes  use  good  loam  in  preference  to 


that  which  had  been  employed  for  other  phmts. 
The  best  variety  for  boxes  is  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  being 
."i  rapid  grower  and  giving  nice  sized  ])ods.  A  few 
boxes  or  pots  of  the  larger  Canadian  Wonder  will 
give  .a  succession  and  a  heavy  crop.  Canadian 
Wonder  is  a  grand  form  for  the  late  supply  before 
those  come  in  from  the  open  ground,  but  being  a 
gross  grower  requires  curbing  at  the  root.  Now 
is  a  good  time  to  sow  French  Beans  in  frames  or 
low  houses,  as  there  are  few  crops  that  give  a 
Ijetter  return  with  good  management.  In  plant- 
ing it  is  best  to  make  a  shallow  bed  of  soil  over 
hot-«ater  pipes  or  other  heating  materials,  as  if 
too  much  root  space  is  given  the  plants  grow  too 
much  to  leaf  and  are  longer  in  cropping.  Rich 
top-dressings  of  a  good  fertiliser  may  frequently 
be  given,  and  if  the  ])lants  are  kept  clean  after  the 
fir.st  crop  is  cleared,  by  stopi)ing  and  feeding  new 
growth  soon  commences,  and  a  second  or  even 
third  crop  may  be  obtained  from  the  Canadian 
Wonder.  In  frames,  syringing  freely,  early  closing, 
and  a  warm  atmosphere  are  essential. 

Early  Beans  in  oi'EN  ground. — To  sow  seeds 
in  the  open  ground  at  this  early  date  is  not  advis- 
able, but  much  may  be  done  to  hasten  the  crop. 
By  sowing  under  glass,  carefully  liardening  and 
protecting  afterwards,  good  crops  may  be  secured 
a  month  earlier  than  in  the  ojien  ground.  I  would 
advise  sowing  in  frames  and  not  giving  much  heat. 
Sow  an  early  kind.  I  find  Mohawk  the  earliest  of 
all,  Syon  House  being  next,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  follow- 
ing closely.  Reserve  a  warm  corner  under  a  wall 
and  give  protection  at  night  after  jjlanting. 

Spinach. — Few  vegetables  are  more  easily 
grown  than  Spinach  during  May  and  .June,  and 
as  it  is  most  appreciated  in  these  months,  good 
breadths  sown  now  will  give  the  May  suppl}'. 
The  growth  of  Spinach  is  often  drawn,  owing  to 
thick  sowing.  I  do  not  advise  the  usual  method 
of  sowing  at  this  date  between  tall  Peas,  as  these 
draw  up  the  Spinach.  As  Spin.aeh  is  so  .short  a 
time  on  the  ground,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
sow  in  the  open  ground  and  secure  better  results. 
The  V'ictoria  Improved  Round  Spinach  is  by  far 
the  best  for  present  sowing  ;  for  later  or  June 
supplies  an  open  cjuarter  should  be  reserved,  and 
for  a  few  dishes  after  that  date  a  north  border 
will  be  most  suitable,  sowing  seed  every  three 
weeks  if  a  daily  supply  is  required. 

Seakai.e  will  now  recjuire  little  forcing  ;  indeed, 
roots  covered  with  soil  will  soon  be  pushing 
tlu'ough.  Sliould  late  supplies  be  required  in  the 
forcing  house  the  roots  must  be  kejit  as  cool  as 
possible  in  a  cellar  or  under  a  north  wall  till  taken 
indoors.  The  value  of  a  late  lot  of  Seakale  cannot 
be  over-estimated  during  April  and  early  in  May. 
I  previously  advised  covering  over  a  good  breadth 
of  roots  for  late  sui)plies.  If  not  done,  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  adding  blanching  material,  which 
may  be  soil,  decayed  leaves,  or  litter.  The  pro- 
duce obtained  in  this  way  will  be  superior  in 
flavour  to  that  grown  with  more  heat  indoors,  the 
only  difBculty  being  that  unless  well  covered  the 
growths  push  through  the  sides  and  get  green. 

Planting  Se.\kai,e  sets. — Though  full  early 
to  plant  the  sets,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  longer  the  jieriod  of  growth  the  stronger  will 
the  crowns  be.  The  sets  that  were  prepared  at 
lifting  will  now  be  ready  for  planting.  Much  time 
can  be  saved  by  starting  tlie  roots  in  fratnes, 
I  prefer  to  ))laco  them  in  line  soil  in  boxes  at  this 
date,  [)lanting  out  about  the  middle  of  April. 
Scakidc  re(iuires  good  loamy  soil.  There  is  no 
advantage  in  crowding  the  ])l;\nts,  jis  in  good  land 
the  leafage  is  abundant.  In  planting  I  would 
advise  drawing  out  drills  in  i)reference  to  dibbling 
in,  as  the  sets  if  started  in  frames  .are  a  mass  of 
fibrous  roots  which  should  be  ju'cserved.  In  dib- 
bling in  the  sets  some  are  placed  too  deej),  and  in 
bnnpy  soils  the  roots  are  not  always  well  covered 
in  the  holes.  Plants  raised  from  seed  should  be 
lifted,  the  roots  shortened,  the  side  roots  removed 
and  ri'pliuited. 

Eai:i.v  To.ilatoes. — The  early-.sown  plants 
should  now  be  strong  enough  for  the  last  shift.  I 
grow  tlu;  plants  in  8-inch  (tr  H)-inch  pots  and 
train  as  coi-dons,  covering  the  pots  with  soil  so 
that  the  roots  have  more  food.     If  not   treated  in 


this  way  larger  pots  may  be  used,  but  a  confined 
root  space  induces  early  fruiting.  To  do  Tomatoes 
justice  one  should  have  at  least  three  lots.  I 
obtain  the  first  fruit  from  plants  raised  in  August, 
grown  cool  through  the  winter,  and  started  early 
in  the  year.  These  are  now  swelling  up  a  lot  of 
fruit  and  showing  abundance  of  bloom.  Toma- 
toes should  receive  no  check,  as  if  early  fruiting 
is  aimed  at  it  is  better  to  get  full-sized  plants, 
and  then  curb  the  roots  in  preference  to  starving 
and  potting  afterwards.  In  potting  avoid  manure, 
as  this  tends  to  leaf  growth,  using  loamy  soil. 
Pot  dcepl}'  to  encourage  new  surface  roots.  Stake 
securely  and  remove  laterals  as  they  form,  giving 
the  plants  every  ray  of  sunshine,  airing  freely  as 
growth  increases.  Avoid  ,a  damp,  warm  house,  as 
this  causes  weak  growth  and  few  clusters  of  fruit 
are  produced.  The  first  bunches  of  bloom  that 
form  low  down  on  the  plant  shoidd  be  secured. 
It  is  also  advisable  to  fertilise  the  earliest  blooms 
in  dull  weather. 

Tomatoes  for  walls  and  open  .air. — I  advised 
an  early  sowing  a  month  .ago  for  the  first  crop  in 
the  open.  These  will  now  require  a  shift  and  to 
be  grown  for  a  time  in  an  intermediate  house  tem- 
perature, .as  excess  of  heat  will  cause  a  thin 
growth.  These  early  plants  are  admirably  adapted 
for  wall  culture,  as  often  they  may  be  planted 
much  earlier  than  in  the  open  and  are  studded 
with  bloom  ,at  the  time  of  pl.anting.  The  strong 
plants  will  be  large  enough  for  0-inch  pots,  and  in 
all  cases  keep  thin  and  near  the  glass  to  encourage 
a  sturdy  growth.  To  get  plants  for  growing  in 
the  open  or  other  positions,  seed  should  be  sown 
■as  .soon  as  possible,  sowing  thinly  in  pans  or  boxes 
.and  transferring  to  pots  as  soon  as  the  third  leaf 
is  formed.  The  plants  from  this  sowing  will  fur- 
nish fruit  for  nearly  six  months,  as  the  fruits  keep 
a  long  time  after  the  plants  are  cut  down  by  frost. 
Mushrooms. — It  is  useless  to  make  beds  in  dry 
houses  or  places  where  a  good  sup]>ly  of  atmo- 
S|)herie  moisture  cannot  be  supplied.  In  most 
gardens  outbuildings  of  some  kind  may  be  made 
temporary  Mushroom  quarters,  and,  failing  these, 
beds  in  the  open  are  preferable  to  dry,  heated 
houses.  By  making  tlie  beds  under  cover,  there 
is  a  greater  certainty  of  a  crop.  By  making  up  a 
bed  now  there  will  be  no  lack  of  Mushrooms  at 
a  time  they  are  often  asked  for  and  ^•ery  scarce. 
These  will  come  in  for  early  summer  use,  and  an- 
other bed  made  a  month  later  will  furnish  the 
sujiply  till  they  may  be  liad  from  other  soiu'ces. 
In  making,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  beds  are 
sufficiently  thick  to  retain  moisture,  also  to  retain 
the  heat  at  the  start.  G.  Wytiies. 


FRUIT   HOUSES. 

Pines. — The  fruit  of  early  Queens  started  at 
Christmas  will  now  be  in  flower,  and  must  be 
treated  accordingly.  In  light  airy  houses  over- 
head syringing  must  for  a  time  be  discontinued. 
Tlie  same  may  be  said  of  mid-day  damiiing  of 
floors  and  walls.  Neglect  in  this  matter  at  this 
critical  stage  may  result  in  blind  or  deformed 
pi|is.  Dryness  at  the  roots  will  produce  the  same 
results;  therefore  examine  each  plant  separately, 
and  where  necessary  moisten  thoroughly.  Main- 
tain a  bottom  heat  of  8.")',  raising  it  to  !)0^  as  soon 
as  the  fruit  passes  out  of  flower.  Let  70  be  the 
maximum  figure  through  the  night,  and  75° 
through  the  day.  In  sunny  weather  admit  a 
lillleairat8  a.m.,  and  if  after  closing  at '2  p.m. 
the  thermometer  stands  at  !I0  for  an  liour,  so  much 
the  better.  Succession  pilants  which  were  placed 
in  their  fruiting  ]iots  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month  may  now  be  favoured  with  a  gentle  root- 
moistening.  Copious  waterings,  while  as  yet  new 
roots  are  scarce,  would  prove  fatal  ;  therefore  err 
on  the  dry  side  for  the  present.  Ccntic  syringing 
nioining  and  aftcriinon  will  malcrially  assist 
growth,  withholding  llie  same  on  dull,  daik  days. 
7\  bottom-heat  of  8.")  will  answer  well.  Draught, 
injurious  to  Pines  in  all  stages  of  growth,  is 
especially  so  to  plants  whose  roots  are  only  just 
la\ing  hold  of  new  soil;  therefore  endeavour  to 
inoid   it.       Roof-shading   may  now  be   dispen.scd 
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with,  and  not  aj^ain  brought  into  use  till  the 
month  of  June.  In  order  to  check  the  inroads  of 
the  greatest  insect  enemy  of  the  Pine,  white 
scale,  charge  the  evaporating  pans  with  diluted 
liquid  manure.  The  ammonia  arising  from  this, 
while  detrimental  to  insect  life,  is  very  beneficial 
to  the  plants. 

Peaohes  .and  Nectarine-s. — The  fruit  in  houses 
started  in  January  isnowsetand  may  tosoinee.xtent 
be  reduced  in  number,  that  on  the  under  surface 
of  the  trellis  and  duplicates  on  the  upper  side 
being  the  first  to  receive  attention.  Ow'ing  to 
almost  unprecedented  high  wind.s  and  a  parched 
external  atmosphere  through  February  and  March, 
aphis  is  more  common  in  succession  Peach  houses 
than  usual.  As  yet  it  will  be  unsafe  to  fill  the 
house  with  tobacco  fumes,  but  a  mild  fumigation 
may  be  given,  this  being  sufficient  to  hold  insects 
in  check  for  ten  <lays  longer,  when  the  full  dose 
may  be  administered.  Disbud  with  extreme 
caution,  first  removing  any  gross  breaks  from  the 
extremities  of  the  shoots,  and  a  few  more  here 
and  there  until  the  top  half  of  the  tree  has  been 
gone  over.  Go  over  the  trees  again  in  five  or  six 
days,  and  complete  the  operation  after  a  similar 
interval.  Syringe  \ery  lightly  with  milk-warm 
water  when  the  house  is  closed  at  3  p.m.,  and 
keejj  the  night  heat  at  from  52°  to  5o°  according 
to  the  state  of  the  weather.  Keep  all  front 
ventilators  closed  for  the  present,  and  in  span- 
roofed  structures  always  admit  air  on  the  side 
opposite  to  that  from  which  the  wind  is  blowing. 
If  the  border  is  of  average  depth  and  was  watered 
before  the  blooms  opened,  no  more  will  be  neces- 
sary for  a  fortnight  longer,  but  if  elevated  and 
shallow,  water  at  once. 

Late  houses. — Untold  mischief  is  annually 
wrought  in  late  Peach  houses  by  the  common 
practice  of  throwing  open  both  top  and  bottom 
ventilators  while  the  trees  are  expanding  their 
blooms  and  onwards  till  the  fruit  is  set.  In  shel- 
tered situations  and  on  calm  sunny  days,  little  or 
no  harm  may  result  from  the  practice  ;  but  to 
exjiose  the  delicate  petals  of  Peaches  and  Necta- 
rines to  the  force  of  cutting  winds  and  draughts 
is  simply  to  court  disaster.  Small  houses,  prone 
to  over-heating  from  the  action  of  the  .sun,  can 
for  a  nominal  outlay  be  furnished  with  roller 
blinds  formed  of  thin  scrim  canvas.  These,  if 
properly  handled  and  stored  away  in  a  dry  condi- 
tion, will  last  for  many  years.  The  work  of 
retailing  the  crop  must  be  postponed  to  a  later 
date,  «hen,  with  settled  weather  and  constant  sun, 
the  mcji-e  air  admitted  the  better.  Assist  at  mid- 
day in  the  usual  way  all  shy-setting  varieties  and 
damji  down  moderately  when  air  is  reduced  in  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon. 

Fics. — Secondary  pot  trees  and  those  growing 
in  borders  intended  to  afford  ripe  fruit  from  the 
middle  of  June  to  the  same  date  in  July  have 
swollen  their  fruit  to  the  size  of  Cob  nuts,  and 
where  more  than  a  couple  of  these  cluster  around 
the  extremities  of  the  shoots,  they  must  be 
reduced  to  that  number.  As  with  pot  Vines,  so 
with  Figs— root-action  is  slow  until  0  inches  of 
growth  has  been  ma<le,  and  watering  up  to  that 
date  must  be  peiformed  with  care.  The  fruit, 
not  being  proof  against  damage  from  rust,  must 
be  guarded  from  all  undue  currents  of  air,  and 
in  order  to  prevent  the  fruit  turning  yellow  and 
falling  oft',  see  that  .syringing  is  performed  soon 
enough  in  the  afternoon  to  allow  of  the  foliage 
drying  before  nightfall.  A  night  lioat  of  .55'  aiiil 
CO"  or  02'  by  day,  witli  an  increase  of  fronr  1(1'  to 
15"  from  sunshine,  will  salt  until  the  fruits  are  as 
large  as  Walnuts. 

Melons  in  pits  and  frames.— The  present  is  a 
good  time  to  plant  Melons  in  pits  and  frames. 
When  the  removal  takes  place  at  an  earlier  date 
it  frecjuently  ends  in  the  ruin  of  the  plants  and 
di.sap])ointment  to  the  cultivator.  Choose  a  fine 
calm  day  for  the  operation,  and  seiUhat  the  soil  is 
made  firm  .about  tlie  roots.  Secure  tlio  plants  to 
Hazel  stinks,  water  at  a  temperaiure  of  Oil',  and 
close  the  lights  for  the  day.  Cover  with  double 
mats  in  the  evening,  and  by  ailditions  of  leaves 
and  litter-  at  intervals,  keep  the  Unings  well  u|)  to 
the  tops  of  the  frames.     As  the  plants  have  not  to 


contend  with  the  jmrching  eft'ects  of  pipe-heat, 
little  syringing  will  be  needed  until  April,  when 
warmer  weather  may  be  expected.  The  presence 
of  pipe-heat  in  pits  will  necessitate  a  greater 
amount  of  moisture,  but  due  care  must  bo 
exercised  in  removing  the  lights  at  this  early 
period  of  the  year. 

Fruit  room. — The  season  being  now  advanced 
and  Apples  becoming  more  valuable  every  week, 
attention  should  be  paid  to  sorting  at  short  inter- 
vals, as  a  few  decayed  fruits  will,  by  contact  with 
others,  speedily  ruin  large  quantities.  Spread  out 
the  sound  fruit  as  thinly  as  possible,  and  open  all 
ventilators  at  nightfall  to  allow  of  a  free  circula- 
tion of  air  through  the  shelves,  closing  them  again 
each  morning  where  the  building  faces  south. 
Where  any  Lady  Downe's  Crapes  are  left  they 
must  be  closely  watched  and  any  injured  berries 
at  once  removed.  Allow  a  free  circulation  of  dry 
air  to  pass  through  the  bunches,  but  exclude  sun, 
or  shrivelling  will  quickly  ensue. 

John  Crawfokd. 


Trees   and   Shrubs. 


FLOWERING  SHRUBS. 

The  hot,  dry  weather  of  the  last  summer,  by 
thoroughly  ripening  the  wood,  has  left  its  mark 
ou  many  of  our  flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  as 
ill  several  eases  they  are  lilooming  with  unusual 
freedom,  and  that,  too,  at  an  earlier  date  than 
in  most  years,  while  tlio  almost  total  absence  of 
.spring  frosts  has  allowed  the  blossoms  to  ex- 
pand without  any  clieck,  which  circumstances, 
taken  iu  conibiiiatiou  with  the  preceding  items, 
have  caused  up  to  the  present  an  especially  fine 
display.  The  winter  Jasmine  was  grand,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  .Japanese  Wych 
Hazel,  while  Andromeda  japonica,  whose 
Ijeauty  is  often  considerably  shorn  by  the  frost 
just  as  the  blossoms  are  on  the  point  of  expand- 
ing, is  this  year  in  fine  condition,  and  when  in 
this  stage  it  is  certainly  one  (jf  the  very  best 
early-Howering  shrubs  that  we  have.  On  a 
wall,  too,  Chimonanthus  fragrans  has  bloomed 
with  consideralile  freedom,  and  the  Japanese 
Quince  is  now  an  object  of  great  bcant}'.  The 
very  early-tlowering  Rhododeiulrons,  repre- 
sented by  R.  dahuricum  and  its  variety  atro 
vireus,  as  well  as  the  hybrids  proecox  and  Rosy 
Gem,  in  the  production  of  which  it  has  played 
a  part,  have  all  been  very  satisfactory,  while 
the  little  Erica  carnea  maintains  its  place  as  the 
earliest  of  the  Heaths  to  flower,  and  is  a  bright 
feature  in  the  garden  for  the  first  three  months 
of  the  year.  Erica  codonodes  has  escaped  the 
frost  in  many  jilaces  where  it  is  often  injured, 
and,  in  some  instances  at  least,  the  nnopened 
buds  have  a  deeper  tinge  of  red  than  usual. 
Where  thoroughly  hardy,  it  is  inileed  a  beauti- 
ful shrub,  and  well  deserves  all  that  has  been 
said  in  its  favour  in  the  pages  of  The  Garden. 
The  Laurustinus  still  continues  to  yield  a 
wealth  of  blossoms,  and  the  Forsythias  stand 
forth  conspicuous  even  at  a  distance.  In  jrlac-es 
where  they  sufi'ered  last  summer  from  the  long- 
continned  drought,  tlie  leathery  pinnate  leaves  of 
Mahonia  japonica  acquired  a  yellowish  tinge  ; 
but  where  this  did  not  happen  it  is  now  ver}' 
ornamental,  by  reason  of  the  numerous  spikes 
of  sulphur-coloured  blossoms  which  over-top 
the  masses  of  ornamental  foliage.  The  rich 
golden-coloured  flowers  of  the  allied  Mahonia 
Aquifolinm  are  just  now  ciuninenciiig  to  as.sert 
themselves.  The  Mozerim  now  past  has  been 
very  beautiful,  while  the  leafless  branches  of 
the  Cornelian  Cherry  (Cornus  mas),  thickly 
studdi'd  with  little  tufts  of  golden  blossoms, 
are  very  noticeable  during  a  sunny  day  iu  IMarcli. 
Tlie  early-llowering  ro.saceous  plants,  including. 


as  they  do,  the  Almonds,  Peaches,  Plums, 
Cherries,  Pears,  and  so  on,  contribute  their 
share  to  the  floral  di.splay,  while  among  the 
more  uncommon  members  of  this  group  may  be 
especially  mentioned  Amygdalus  Davidiana 
and  its  white-flowered  variety.  The  slender- 
growing  Spinea  Thunbergi  is  noteworthy,  not 
only  from  the  fact  that  it  is  a  pretty  flowering 
shrub,  but  it  is  also  the  first  member  of  that 
extensive  genus  to  unfold  its  blossoms,  the 
second  place  being  occupied  by  the  double- 
flowered  Spiraia prunifolia  florc-pleno.  Apretty, 
though  not  particularly  showy  shrub  now  in 
bloom  is  Cassandra  calycnlata,  about  a  foot  or 
18  inches  high,  whose  arching  shoots  are  clothed 
with  bronzed  foliage  and  studded  with  drooping, 
bell-shaped,  white  blossoms.  This  by  no  means 
exhausts  the  list  of  trees  and  shrubs  that  flower 
early  in  the  year,  and  up  to  the  present,  where 
the  drought  was  not  too  severe,  all  seem  to 
have  benefited,  as  far  as  the  display  of  bloom  is 
concerned,  by  the  abnormal  weather  of  the  last 
summer.  T. 

Forsythia  suspersa.— This  shrub  is  generally 
planted  against  a  wall  or  a  fence,  but  more  at- 
tention should  be  given  to  massing  it  in  the  open 
away  from  support  of  any  kind.  A  group  of 
about  a  dozen  plants  is  at  the  present  time  very 
beautiful.  This  shrub  is  quite  self-supporting 
and  its  habit  is  exceedingly  graceful,  the  older 
branches  drooping  prettily,  and  the  strong  young 
shoots  of  last  year  standing  boldly  erect.  Every 
bush  is  smothered  in  flower,  and  the  group  is  a 
perfect  sheet  of  soft  yellow  buds  and  blooms.  I 
have  just  cut  some  shoots  i  feet  in  length,  with 
flowers  in  clusters  all  along  them.  It  is  an 
admirable  thing  for  cutting,  and  being  so  free 
and  vigorous  in  growth  it  is  no  sacrifice  to  cut 
long  shoots  that  will  stand  in  large  vases  and 
open  every  bud  they  have  upon  them.  Its  value 
for  cutting  is  great,  but  its  beauty  as  an  open-air 
shrub,  flowering  in  the  earliest  days  of  spring,  is 
certainly  under-rated,  or  probably  has  never  been 
thought  of.  — A.  H. 

Early  and   beautiful,    as   well   as    hardy, 

as  is  this  shrub,  it  is  yet  surprising  to 
find  how  seldom  it  is  seen.  In  a  forecourt 
garden — a  vei'y  small  one — just  opposite  the 
vmw  County  Council  buildings  at  Kingston  there 
is  one  plant  in  the  most  beautiful  bloom.  It  is 
as  graceful  in  habit  as  it  is  pleasing  in  colour  ; 
but  walking  about  the  suburbs,  where  there  are 
many  hundreds  of  forecourt  or  much  more  pre- 
tentious gardens,  I  see  not  another  plant.  There 
are  some  recently  made  promenade  gardens  near 
the  river  where  thousands  of  shrubs  have  been 
planted — common,  unattractive  things  in  abund- 
ance, but  of  flowering  shrubs  how  very  few. 
Still,  what  could  be  expected  from  the  taste  that 
woidd  fill  whole  beds  with  variegated  Privet,  or 
Aueubas,  or  other  common-place,  unattractive 
things?  The  public  would  be  only  too  pleased  to 
.see  in  great  variety  beautiful  flowering  shrubs, 
of  which  this  Forsythia  is  one  of  the  earliest. 
—A.  I). 

Erica  carnea. — The  note  from  "  Lynchmere" 
in  The  Garden,  March  10,  refers  to  the  neglect 
of  this  beautiful  Hcatli.  It  is  a  delightful  edging 
plant,  and  for  some  time  past  a  mass  of  it  in  a 
sheltered  corner  in  the  lloyal  (iardens,  Kew,  has 
been  covered  with  flowers,  forming  as  pretty  a 
feature  as  one  could  wish.  Associated  with 
it  is  the  white  variety,  which  is  just  as  free  as 
the  ty])e.  It  is  strange  that  in  spite  of  the  many 
tine  edging  ])lants  we  have,  formal  tiles  and  similar 
abominations  should  still  be  tolerated. 

White  Pyrus  japonica. — There  is  on  one  of 
the  walls  at  Clarrmont  just  now  a  very  beautiful 
uliject  in  till'  form  of  a  l.irgc  trained  tree  of  this 
I'yrus,  which  is  literally  a  mass  of  snow-white 
bloom.  The  wall  is  fully  1'2  feet  in  height,  and 
tlie  tree  is  not  ordy  trained  fully  to  the  top,  but 
is  l(i  feet  broad,  thus  covering  an  area  of  .some  1!)0 
square  feet.     Such  a  tree,  especially  of  this  va 
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riety,  is  seldom  seen.  Mr.  Burrell  is  not  a  hard 
pruner.  He  prefers  to  lay  in  all  the  stoutest 
growths,  and  preserves  many  spur  growths  also,  as 
these  a  few  inches  in  length  give  a  wonderful 
quantity  of  bloom.  It  may  be  that  the  flat  train- 
ing given  results  in  a  formal  aspect,  but  then  the 
great  area  of  flower  which  results  in  that  way  is 
all  the  more  efl'ective.  When  we  can  see  on  walls 
in  this  way  the  new  crimson -flowered  variety  from 
Knap  Hill,  a  new  beauty  will  be  thus  early  added 
to  our  gardens. — D. 

The  Mistletoe.— I  enclose  two  Mistletoe 
leaves  from  a  small  plant  (male)  growing  in  my 
garden,  also,  by  way  of  com])arison,  a  sprig  of 
the  ordinary  form  (female).  The  former  named 
is  so  large  in  its  growth,  that  it  must  be,  I  think, 
a  distinct  variety.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  IJurbidge 
and  I  visited  the  gardens  of  Mr.  Henry  Roe, 
Dundrum,  near  Dublin,  when  my  attention  was 
called  to  a  Mistletoe  growing  on  a  dwarf  Apple 
bearing  berries  of  unusual  size.  We  both  secured 
some  of  these,  but  my  plant  is,  I  believe,  the  sole 
survivor.  This  year  it  has  flowered  for  the  first 
time,  and,  unlike  my  other  plant,  has  proved  to 
be  a  male.  I  am  fertilising  the  old  plant  (ordi- 
nary form)  with  the  |)ollen  of  the  large  variety. 
I  would  he  glad  to  learn  if  this  form  is  known  or 
common. — Greenwood  I'nr. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS  IN  JAPAN. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Veitch  in  liis  lecture  on  these  at  the 
R.H.S  on  Tuesday,  the[l'2th,  stated  few  countries 
possessed  so  varied  or  extensive  collections  of 
trees  and  shrulis,  and  in  the  short  time  at  his  dis- 
posal it  was  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the  sub- 
ject, but  he  would  describe  a  few  of  the  most 
noteworthy  and  those  less  known  in  this  country. 
Japan  possessed  many  advantages  owing  to  its 
climate  and  situation.  Few  countries  had  en- 
riched our  flora  like  Japan,  and  there  were  some 
beautiful  things  yet  to  come.  Whilst  in  that 
country  he  made  excursions  with  Professor 
Sargent,  of  Harvard,  [and  to  him  he  was  much 
indebted  for  information  regarding  the  difi'er- 
ent  trees  and  shrubs.  They  visited  districts  vary- 
ing in  height  from  2000  feet  to  5000  feet,  and 
found  many  valuable  trees  thriving  and  making 
rapid  growth,  owing  to  the  humidity  of  the 
country.  As  regards  well-known  Japanese  trees, 
he  would  not  dwell  upon  them,  but  confine  his 
remarks  to  little-known  species.  The  most  beau- 
tiful Mere  the  Magnolias,  of  which  there  were 
some  eight  species.  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
native  species  was  M.  hypoleuca,  a  grand  variety, 
attaining  a  height  of  from  80  feet  to  100  feet,  and 
not  only  beautiful,  but  useful  for  its  timber.  The 
flowers  are  very  fragrant,  each  G  inches  to  7  inches 
in  diameter,  and  brilliantly  coloured  fruits'are  pro- 
duced in  the  autumn  months.  This  variety  may 
be  com])ared  to  M.  tripetala  (the  Umbrella'  Mag- 
nolia) in  this  country,  being  equally  free  and 
quite  hardy.  There  were  others,  such  as  M. 
parviflora,  a  smaller  variety  than  M.  hypoleuca, 
and  M.  stellata,  with  less  robust  growth.  Ca'sal- 
pinia  jajionica  is  a  splendid  tree  in  its  native  habi- 
tat, but  in  the  south  it  is  more  spreading  or  bush- 
shaped.  It  is  quite  hardy,  and  will  doubtless 
prove  a  \'aluable  addition  to  our  trees  in  this 
country.  One  or  two  of  the  Japan  Limes  are 
still  rare  in  this  country.  The  same  remarks 
apply   to  the  Chestnuts.     Maples  are  very   fin 
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tneir  beautiful  leaves  marking  them  as  our  most 
telling  decorative  jilants.  Acer  nikkoense  is  a 
beautiful  species;  a  fine  specimen  of  this  15  feet 
liigh  is  in  the  Coombe  Wood  nursery.  He  had 
seen  no  less  than  twenty-five  sj)ecies,  many  difi'er- 
ing  greatly  in  form,  but  all  hnntlsome  and  growing 
splendidly.  Many  of  these  will  doubtless  ))rovc  in- 
valn.'dile  when  Ijetter  known.  ( iledilschia  iapoiiica 
grows  fiuiii  (;o  Uxl  III  711  tVet  high,  The  Wistarias 
ajc  beautiful  .■nid  all  worthy  of  a  place.  The  .Japan 
Ajiricot  is  beautiful.  He  had  seen  avenues  of  tliis 
variety  a  mile  long  aMbrding  a  grand  floral  sight. 
There  are  over  a  dozen  varieties  of  the  Pyrus,  some 
most  beautiful.  The  well-known  Pyrus  japonica 
is  much   grown.     Hydiangea  paniculata  grand!- 


flora  is  one  of  the  best,  but  some  of  the  species 
would  not  be  welcomed  in  our  gardens.  Of  the 
Corylus  he  noted  two  distinct  species — C.  pau- 
cifolia  and  C.  striata  ;  these  are  dwarf  forms. 
Aralias  are  numerous,  some  of  the  species  growing 
60  feet  to  80  feet  high,  and  doing  well  in  most 
[larts  of  the  countrj'.  Sucli  shrubs  as  the  Cornus, 
Honeysuckles,  Hamamelis,  and  others  are  free 
growers,  whilst  there  are  two  species  of  Styrax 
worth  notice,  S.  obassia  and  S.  japonica,  common 
in  low  ground  and  swamps.  Elms  grow  from  !)(l 
feet  to  100  feet  high,  and  are  valuable  for  their 
timber.  Some  of  the  Oaks  are  from  80  feet  to  100 
feet  high.  Q.  dentata  is  a  beautiful  species,  attain- 
ing a  height  of  60  feet,  and  is  remarkable  for  its 
fine  foliage  and  beautiful  colours.  Hornbeams  are 
rare,  whilst  the  Pterocarya  is  an  important  tree. 
Betula  Ermanni  and  B.  JIaximowczi  have  orange 
coloured  bark. 


Grafted  Crdtaegus  Lselandi. — I  think  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  if  every  gardener  who  has 
had  the  trouble  and  disappointment  which  I  have 
experienced,  owing  to  the  jiractice  of  grafting 
everything  one  has  to  buy  for  whatever  purpose 
it  is  intended,  would  expose  it  in  the  way  your 
correspondent  "T. "  has  done  at  page  188.  It 
matters  little  what  one  buys  in  the  way  of  hard- 
wooded  plants  for  forcing  ;  they  are  grafted  on 
some  stock  (generally  unsuitalale).  Two  years  ago 
I  purchased  for  forcing  some  Lilacs  (Charles  X. ) 
grafted  on  a  weak-growing  Privet,  the  stem  of 
which  was  scarcely  strong  enough  to  support  the 
head  of  Lilac.  After  these  had  been  forced  and 
duly  hardened  oft'  they  were  planted  out  and 
ever}'  care  given  them  in  order  to  prepare  them 
for  next  year,  but  to  my  surprise  when  I  examined 
them  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  present  season  they 
were  in  a  dying  state,  not  having  a  single  living 
root  on  them.  On  the  same  border  were  some 
fine  (ilants  of  the  same  variety  on  their  own  roots 
which  I  had  prepared  for  the  present  season,  and 
these  have  been  very  fine  and  as  healthy  as  could 
be.  This  is  only  one  instance  of  many  I  could 
give.  The  beautiful  Genista  Andreana  when  first 
sent  out  was  grafted  on  some  miserable  stock 
and  soon  succumbed,  but  this,  I  am  glad  to  ob- 
serve, is  being  grown  on  its  own  roots.  As  your 
correspondent  mentions,  the  Quince  is  used  for 
almost  any  kind  of  Thorn  and  simikar  plants  with 
the  most  wretched  results  ;  a  more  unsuitable 
stock  could  not  well  be  found,  for  it  has  no  growth 
in  it.  Tree  Pa^onies  again  are  ruined  if  worked 
on  the  herbaceous  kinds.  Daphne  indica  is  fre- 
quently grafted  on  D.  Mezereum,  a  deciduous  kind 
which  will  sooner  or  later  fail,  while  plants  grown 
from  cuttings  will  flourish  for  ages. — T.  A. 

Pyrus  japonica  virginalis. — This  is  an 
excellent  companion  to  Prunus  Pissardi  for  bloom- 
ing in  a  cold  house  at  this  se.ason  of  the  year.  I 
have  in  a  pot  a  bushy  plant  of  it  about  S  feet 
high.  This  is  now  laden  with  large  shell-like 
white  flowers — a  decided  im|)rovement  upon  the 
ordinary  white  type.  The  plant  stands  out  of 
doors  all  the  summer,  is  kept  well  supplied  with 
water,  and  the  j'oung  shoots  )jut  forth  are  pinched 
back  from  time  to  time.  This  causes  the  main 
stems  to  become  clothed  with  buds.  The  plant 
remains  in  flower  for  a  long  time.  A  top-dressing 
of  manure  is  given  as  soon  as  it  is  placed  in  the 
open,  .and  it  appears  to  derive  great  advantage 
from  this.  The  chasteness of  the  white  shell-like 
petals  is  one  of  its  chief  recommendations. — R.  D. 

The  Lebanon  Cedar. — A  contrast,  so  far  as 
rate  of  growth  is  concerned,  <|uite  as  striking  as 
that  noted  on  p.  187  between  various  evergreen 
and  deciduous  trees  and  the  English  Yew,  is  fur- 
nislied  whiMi  comparing  the  latter  tree  with  the 
Lebanon  Cedar.  I  think  the  late  Mr.  Marnock 
was  the  first  to  clearly  demonstrate  that  very 
erroneous  opinions  existed  as  to  tin;  age  of  some 
of  tlie  finest  specimens  of  this  t'cdar  in  England, 
and  con.sequently  as  to  the  lengtli  of  lime  re(|ui- 
site  to  secure  trees  of  this  size,  arguing  from  tliis 
that  as  it  was  a  fast  and  not  a  slow-growing  tree, 
it  might  with  advantage  be  far  more  exten- 
sively phmteil.     This   last    is   ojien    to    question 


solely  on  account  of  its  susceptibility  to  injury 
from  storms  and  snow,  but  so  far  as  its  rapid 
growth  is  concerned,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Marnock  was  perfectly  right.  A  very  accurate 
knowledge  can  be  formed  as  to  the  age  of  many 
of  the  Cedars  here,  plans  being  to  hand  which 
show  portions  of  the  pleasure  grounds  prior  to 
1790  that  were  at  that  time  quite  bare  of  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  tree  or  shrub,  only  a  series 
of  grass  terraces  leading  from  a  considerable 
height  to  a  lake  below.  The  trees  that  occupy 
this  slope  cannot,  therefore,  be  over  120  years  old, 
among  them  being  about  a  score  of  Lebanon  Cedars. 
Wishing  to  compare  their  rate  of  progress 
with  that  of  the  older  Yews,  I  have  taken  some 
accurate  measurements.  The  Yews,  as  stated  in 
the  previous  note,  average  from  25  feet  to  30  feet 
in  height  and  girth  some  5  feet  or  6  feet,  whilst 
the  largest  of  the  Cedars  are  80  feet  high,  and 
the  boles  at  3  feet  from  the  ground  14  feet  in 
circumference.  The  ditlerence  in  habit  between 
isolated  specimens  standing  well  out  in  the  open 
and  those  planted  in  clumps  or  associated  with 
other  things  is  remarkable.  In  the  one  case  fine 
large  branching  heads  work  away  from  the 
main  stem  comparatively  close  to  the  ground,  and 
in  the  other  long  straight  trunks  with  very  little 
side  develoi)t»«nt. — E.  Bi-rrell,  C/aremont. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


VEGETABLE  MARROWS. 
Though  not  high-class  vegetables,  there  is  yet 
no  disputing  the  fact  that  Vegetable  Marrows 
are  very  popular.  Especially  are  they  to  be 
valued  on  account  of  their  relialiility  during  a 
hilt  and  dry  season.  The  weather  that  proves 
detrimental  to  Peas,  Beans,  Cauliflowers, 
Spinach  and  such  like  just  suits  Vegetable 
Marrows,  plenty  of  heat  and  sunshine  checking 
over-luxuriance  and  prmnoting  productiveness. 
It  is  true  the  Marrows  mature  very  rapidly 
during  hot  weather,  but  it  is  the  faiilt  of  the 
cultivator  if  they  are  alloweel  to  get  too  old 
before  being  eaten,  a  mistake  only  too  generally 
made.  If  they  are  not  wanted  for  immediate 
use  they  ought  yet  to  be  cut,  leaving  tlieni  on 
the  plants  greatly  weakening  and  militating 
against  the  productiveness  of  the  latter.  In 
order  to  have  them  at  their  best  the  fruits 
slujuld  be  cut  when  from  3  inches  to  4  inches  in 
lengtli.  At  this  age  they  ouglit  to  be  cooked 
and  served  whole,  and  may  then  be  more  truly 
described  as  Vegetable  Marrow. 

Varieties  are  not  particularly  numerous,  but 
there  are  enough  to  divide  opiniou  as  to  which 
arc  the  best.  All  things  considered,  there  is 
none  more  generally  i-eliable  and  good  than  the 
Long  White,  and  this  variety  is,  I  should  say, 
the  most  extensively  grown.  Moore's  Vege- 
table Cream  is  also  good  in  every  way,  and  I 
still  have  a  good  word  to  say  for  the  round- 
fruited  Pen-y-byd.  The  bush  Marrows  for  a  time 
are  of  compact  growth,  a  few  fruit  being  early 
produced,  these  in  form  and  colour  somewhat  re- 
sembling the  Long  Wliite  and  Prince  .-Vlbert,  a 
green  form  of  the  Long  \\'hiti',  respectively. 
They  are  nut  profitable,  and  must  form  running 
growth  before  many  fruits  can  lie  had.  Vegetable 
Marrows  are  seldom  grown  in  houses,  though 
they  are  amenable  to  gentle  forcing.  They  will 
not  stand  the  same  amount  of  heat  and  moisture 
.as  will  Jlelons  and  t'ucumbers,  but  I  liave  done 
well  with  Ihcm  uji  the  roofs  of  huuses  partially 
fnrnislKMl  with  Peach  trees,  and  which  were 
gently  forced.  The  Long  White  was  llie  variety 
grown,  and  the  iilants  were  fruited  in  large 
pots  and  tubs,  the  training  and  stopping  being 
much  the  same  as  ]iractisc(l  in  the  case  of 
Melons.  In  other  words,  the  plants  were  not 
stopped  till  about  (i  feet  u])  tlic  roof,  and  fruits 
'  were  obtained  from  the  side  shoots.     Naturally 
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the  plants  required  a  lot  of  water  and  rich  fuuil 
in  the  shape  of  top-dressings  and  li(iuid  manure, 
and  it  was  found  that  the  female  flowers  must 
be  fertilised  soon  after  they  expanded,  or  other- 
wise no  fruit  formed.  Sometimes  this  had  to 
be  done  as  early  as  five  a.m.,  or  it  would  have 
been  too  late.  They  scarcely  pay  for  the  trouble 
unless  either  wanted  for  exhibition  extra  earlj-, 
or  else  are  particularly  desired  f(jr  the  dining 
table.  A  few  fruit  might  be  had  early  in  June 
by  planting  in  heated  jjits  or  on  nearly  spent 
hotbeds,  either  among  or  in  close  succession  to 
early  Potatoes,  and  a  good  start  may  be  made 
by  placing  a  one-light  or  two-light  frame  on  a 
mild  hotbed.  A  heap  or  heaps  of  loamy  soil 
placed  in  tliis  would  hold  two  plants  in  each 
light,  and  by  the  time  the  frame  is  well  filled 
with  haulm  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  gradually 
harden  oft'  the  plants,  and  allow  the  gi'owths  to 
randjie  over  a  mass  of  decaying  rubbish,  manure, 
and  soil  that  has  been  gradually  collected  and 
banked  up  around  the  original  bed.  In  this 
way  an   early  and   continuous   crop  will  most 


means  of  converting  a  mass  of  decaying  ma- 
terial into  capital  soil  for  mixing  witli  garden 
soil  prior  to  planting  flowers  or  trees,  and  for 
top-dre.ssing  fruit  trees  it  is  particularly  good. 
Unless  frames  can  be  aftbrded  for  protecting 
the  plants  during  May,  it  is  a  nustake  to  sow 
the  seed  much  before  the  first  week  in  that 
month,  and  directly  the  plants  are  well  esta- 
tablished  in  4-inch  pots  they  ought  to  be  hard- 
ened off  and  planted.  Protection  either  in  the 
form  of  hand-lights,  baskets,  or  flower-pots  in- 
verted over  them,  or  benders  and  mats,  will  be 
needed.  Seeds  niay,  if  preferred,  be  sown  early 
in  May  where  the  plants  are  to  grow.  If  duly 
thinned  out  and  lightly  protected  from  late 
frosts,  these  plants  would  not  be  far  behind 
any  raised  under  glass  and  planted  out.  As 
far  a.s  the  warmer  southern  districts  are  con- 
cerned, a  better  crop  of  Vegetable  Marrows 
can  be  had  with  less  trouble  by  adopting 

The  Market  Gkower's  Plan. 
I  have  followed  it  for  many  years  and  never 


Vegetable  Marrow  Large   White.     From  a  ■photograph 
sent  by  Miss  M.  Gaisford,  Dumbotjne,  Ireland. 


probably  be  had  without  very  much  trouble. 
Sow  the  seed  early  in  April,  and  get  the  plants 
into  their  fruiting  (juarters  before  they  become 
badly  root-bound  and  starved. 

Where  garden  room  is  limited  and  there  is  a 
good  .sized  yard  outside,  it  ought  to  be  possible 
to  devote  a  sunny  corner  of  this  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Vegetable  Marrows.  Here  should  be 
collected  a  great  heap  of  leaves,  sweepings, 
walk  trimmiugs,  garden  refuse,  and  spare  soil. 
Before  the  plants  are  put  out  or  seeds  sown 
where  the  plants  arc  to  grow,  give  the  heap  a 
thorough  mixing  and  then  level  over.  If  after 
it  is  made  firm  there  is  a  depth  of  30  inches, 
that  will  be  enough,  and,  it  need  hardly  be 
added,  the  bed  may  be  of  any  size  and  form.  On 
this  heap  mounds  of  a  bushel  or  more  of  good 
Boil  should  be  formed,  or  a  single  square  heap 
can  be  formed  with  a  view  to  giving  four  or 
more  plants  a  good  start.  This  is  the  old- 
fashioned  way  of  preparing  sites  for  Vegetable 
Marrows,  ami  is  still  the  best  for  cold  districts. 
It    also    p<.)ssesses    the    merit    of    being    a  good 


yet  knew  it  to  fail.  This  consists  in  merely 
opening  a  trench  4  feet  wide  and  1  foot  or  rather 
less  in  depth  across  a  level  piece  of  ground,  or, 
better  still,  down  a  .slope  facing  south.  Into 
this  is  wheeled  a  solid  mass  of  warm,  partially 
decayed  manure  to  a  depth  of  about  1  foot. 
Much  of  the  soil  thrown  out  is  returned  to  the 
top  of  the  manure  and  levelled  over,  and  tlie 
rest  banked  up  to  the  sides.  There  is  just 
enough  warmth  in  the  manure  to  give  the 
plants  a  good  start,  and  later  on  the  maiun-e 
aflbrds  all  the  moisture  and  food  that  are 
required.  If  the  seed  is  to  be  sown  where  the 
plants  are  to  grow,  the  beds  should  be  ready  by 
the  middle  of  May,  and  their  preparation  may 
well  be  delayed  tOl  near  the  end  of  that  month 
if  plants  are  to  be  put  out.  Sow  the  seed 
singly  in  4-inch  pots  during  the  first  week  in 
May  and  place  in  gentle  heat.  When  strong 
enough  and  bufore  they  present  a  starved  ap- 
pearance, harden  oft'  and  jilant  out  about  3  feet 
apart  through  the  centre  <if  the  beds,  the  same 
distance  being  allowed  when  the  s.'eds  are  sown 


where  the  plants  are  to  grow.  Sow  three  sound 
seeds  at  each  station  ami  thin  to  one  plant  in 
each  instance.  B(jth  the  pot  plants  and  early 
open  air  raised  seedlings  should  be  protected 
tenqporarily  for  a  time,  handlights  that  are 
taken  ott'  early  Cauliflowers  coming  in  useful 
for  the  purpose.  Should  dry  weather  be  ex- 
perienced give  water  occasionallj',  but  after  the 
plants  are  established  they  will  thrive  well  with- 
out being  watered,  especially  if  the  beds  are 
mulched  early.  Shelter  from  strong  winds  is 
desirable.  Attend  closely  to  the  training  and 
peg  down  the  leading  shoots.  Any  growth 
taking  a  long  lead  should  be  stojjped,  but  all  the 
rest  should  be  allowed  to  grow  and  fruit  natur- 
ally, which  they  will  do  freely  enough. 

Pumpkins  and  worthless  Gourds  too  often 
take  the  place  of  Vegetable  Marrows  for  train- 
ing over  archways,  arbours  and  such  like. 
The  former  are  ijecidedly  shy-bearing,  and 
more  often  than  not  the  fruits  are  spcjilt  after 
they  are  grown  ;  whereas  Vegetable  Marrows,  in 
addition  to  being  nearly  as  ornamental  as 
Gourds,  afl'ord  a  considerable  number  of  fruit 
for  use  in  a  green  state  and  a  lot  for  storing. 
Let  them  have  a  little  good  manure  to  root 
into,  and  the  plants  will  soon  cover  the  sides 
and  roof  of  a  roughly  constructed  arbour  or 
archway,  also  cropping  freely  in  such  positions. 
They  must  be  kept  well  secured  to  the  lattice- 
work, pillars  and  rods,  or  otherwise  a  strong 
wind  may  damage  them  badly.       Practical. 


EARLY  COS  LETTUCE. 

Whatever  merit  the  Cabbage  forms  of  Lettuce 
may  have  for  salads,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the 
Cos  forms  are  none  the  less  appreciated,  for  when 
well  grown  they  are  sweet,  cris|i  and  juicy.  Tliis 
note  refers  to  the  earliest  Cos  Lettuce  as  sown  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  and  which  is  generally 
termed  summer  Cos.  In  the  cultivation  of  this 
section  of  Lettuce  a  fairly  rich  and  firm  root-run 
is  needed,  and  the  site  for  the  final  planting 
must  be  well  open  to  the  sun.  Grown  on  loo.se 
soil  they  do  not  heart  well.  A  well-grown  Cos 
Lettuce  should  be  self-folding  and  not  need  any 
tying  up.  This  is  onl3'  practised  by  growers  for 
market  so  as  to  keep  them  from  being  broken. 
A  good  selection  is  also  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, but  good  culture  is  needed  as  well,  as  the 
plants  are  easily  spoiled  in  their  earliest  stages, 
for  if  in  the  least  drawn  and  spindly  they  will  not 
heart  in  well.  This  is  brought  about  by  being 
sown  too  thickly  or  not  pricked  oft'  early  enough. 
For  raising  the  plants  now,  a  gentle  warmth  is 
needed.  This  may  be  obtained  either  by  sowing 
on  a  gentle  hotbed,  the  surface  of  wliich  is 
well  up  to  the  glass,  or  sowing  in  a  seed  box  and 
placing  in  a  little  warmth,  such  as  is  being 
maintained  in  a  vinery  or  Peach  house  just 
started.  The  seeds  in  either  case  must  be 
sown  very  thinly,  so  th.at  each  little  i)lant 
stands  out  by  itself  until  ready  for  pricking 
out.  After  the  seed  leaves  show,  remove  to 
a  cooler  stiucture,  like  a  greenhou.se  shelf. 
Where  the  iilants  are  being  raised  on  a  gentle 
liotlied,  sturdiness  is  assured  by  increasing  the 
ventilation  until  the  seedlings  are  fit  for  pricking 
out.  On  the  other  hand,  those  |ilants  whi(^h 
are  being  prepared  in  a  box  must  not  be  starved 
through  cold  draughts.  Eventually  the  box  may 
be  removed  to  a  frame,  it  being  elevated  upon  a 
pot  so  as  to  keep  the  plants  well  up  to  the  light, 
the  soil  at  all  times  being  kept  fairly  moist. 
Plants  which  have  been  raised  on  a  gentle  hotbed 
are  not  always  in  need  of  pricking  otf  lieforo 
planting  out  finally,  as  oftentimes  the  weather  is 
such  that  when  well  prepared  for  this  removal  by 
having  tlie  lights  drawn  oft' on  all  favourable  occa- 
sion.", they  may  be  planted  out  direct.  But  if 
they  are  likely  to  become  spoiled  through  crowd- 
ing or  any  other  cause,  then  these,  like  those 
raised  in  a  box,  must  be  [Kicked  oft'.  Any  make- 
shift shelter  will  suftico.     I   use    'J-ineh    boards 
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placed  on  edge,  spare  lights  or  even  mats  or  can- 
vas covering  being  placed  over  tliem  until  esta- 
blished. To  prevent  any  clieek  and  also  to  piisii 
on  the  plants  as  much  as  possible,  the  soil 
must  be  of  such  a  nature  that  the  plants  can 
be  lifted  with  a  ball.  I  like  to  place  a 
layer  of  rotten  manure  to  the  depth  of  2 
inches  over  a  hard  bottom  and  the  same  de|)th  of 
soil,  the  plants  being  pricked  out  into  this  4 
inches  apart.  These  when  ready  should  be  lifted 
with  a  trowel  and  planted  intact.  To  hasten  on 
a  portion,  ground  vineries  or  long  portable  lights 
may  be  used  to  cover  them.  A.  Y. 


Peas  without  stakes. — I  cannot  agree  with 
"  \V.  I.''  in  his  conclusions  respecting  Peas  with- 
out stakes.  I  have  grown  Peas  on  the  ground 
largely  for  seed-production,  but  whilst  always 
getting  what  were  relati\ely  good  crops,  ha\-e 
never  found  that  the  Lack  of  supjjort  was  compen- 
sated for  liy  having  the  rows  closer  together.  It 
is  an  undoubted  fact  that,  owing  to  the  laid  con- 
dition of  the  plants,  there  is  very  little  branching, 
as  is  so  commonly  found  in  the  case  of  staked 
Peas  that  are  thinly  sown.  Tlicn  the  pods  of 
supported  ])lants  are  always  finer ;  indeed,  the 
Pea  is  naturally  furnished  -Hith  tendrils,  and  the 
plants  find  strength  from  support.  Even  in  tlic 
case  of  the  very  dwarf  forms  that  reach  but  '21) 
inches  in  height,  some  support  in  the  shape  of 
small  spray  or  of  twine  run  along  on  either  side 
of  the  rows  of  plants  to  keep  them  erect  is  most 
helpful.  The  growth  is  more  continued,  and  so 
is  the  podding,  whilst  even  it  laid  on  the  ground 
the  rows  could  hardly  be  closer  together.  Against 
the  labour  and  expense  involved  in  staking  there 
are  to  be  set  saving  of  seed  and  labour  in  sowing, 
the  much  greater  pod  crop,  finer  pods,  and  great 
facility  of  gathering.  Did  we  not  employ  stakes 
many  of  our  finest  tall  Peas  would  be  put  out  of 
cultivation  altogether. — A.  D. 

Early  Beetroot.— Of  late  years  more  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  early  kinds  of  Beetroot. 
This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  as  we  have 
some  fine  varietiesin  the  late  orautumnsection,  but 
the  early  kinds  wanted  improving  in  tpiality. 
There  are  now  nearly  a  dozen  named  forms,  of 
which  the  Ecli|jse  Turnip-rooted  is  the  type,  but 
with  considerable  improvement  in  quality,  as  we 
have  such  kinds  as  the  Crimson  Ball,  Globe,  and 
Egyptian  Turnip-rooted.  The  last  named  is  use- 
ful on  account  of  its  earliness  and  good  quality  in 
light  or  shallow  soils.  If  the  seed  is  sown  early 
In  March  on  a  sheltered  border,  roots  may  be  se- 
cured for  use  in  May.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
Beetroot  that  matures  so  quickly  and  is  so  valu- 
able for  shallow  soils.  I  prefer  it  to  Eclipse, 
which  is  larger — no  recommendation  however. 
Bassano  is  a  good  Beet,  but  rather  large.  Crim- 
son Ball  is  the  best  of  the  Turni])-rooted  section. 
It  is  of  s|)lendid  flavour,  and  with  dark  redcol- 
outed  flesh.  With  me  it  was  only  a  few  days  later 
than  the  Egyptian.  For  late  gardens  it  is  of  great 
service,  as  it  is  far  earlier  than  the  longer  type.  I 
do  not  advise  sowing  seed  until  the  end  of  March  in 
cold  soils,  as  the  autumn  roots  should  last  well 
into  May  or  later.  It  is  then  the  Turnip  rooted 
kinds  are  valuable.  Some  object  to  them  on 
account  of  their  pale  colour,  but  this  is  not  notice- 
able in  the  Crimson  Ball  variety.  The  early 
Beets  are  admirably  adapted  for  sowing  in  gar- 
dens where  the  seeds  germinate  badly,  as  if  sown 
in  May  and  another  sowing  in  August,  thei-e  will 
be  a  supply  of  roots  for  the  season.  In  cold,  wet 
soils  they  are  most  serviceable  if  treated  as  ad- 
vised. If  the  roots  are  lifted  when  fully  grown 
and  placed  under  trees  or  in  a  north  border  whore 
they  get  sli.ado  and  cool  treatment,  tliey  keep 
well  until  the  main  sui>ply  comes  in.  Witli  a  few 
rows  of  one  of  the  above  varieties  there  sliould  be 
no  (liliiculty  in  having  good  Beetroot  all  the  year 
round.— (i.  VVythhs. 

Cardoons  for  winter  vegetables. — The  cul- 
ture of  this  vegc:tablu  is  not  favourably  regarded 
by  many  gardeners.  To  cook  them  well  entads 
considerable  trouble.  If  the  cooking  dillicully 
can    bo   surmounted,  there  are   few  things  more 


esteemed  when  once  a  taste  for  them  has  been 
ac(|uired.  It  is,  ho«-ever,  on  account  of  its  use- 
fulness as  a  winter  vegetable  I  would  advise  its 
culture.  If  housed  at  the  approach  of  frost,  a 
supjily  for  weeks  is  obtained.  If  the  seed  is  sown 
in  Ajiril,  autumn  supplies  will  be  obtained,  and  a 
later  sowing  early  in  May  would  jirovide  a  suc- 
cession. I  would  advise  sowing  seed  in  frames 
in  4.j-inch  pots,  thinning  to  the  strongest,  and 
jilanting  out  in  trenches,  similarly  to  Celery. 
For  later  use,  seed  sown  in  the  open  at  18 
inches  ajiart  in  the  trench  will  give  a  succession. 
In  the  culture  of  Cardoons  the  chief  points  are 
abundance  of  moisture  when  growing,  perfect 
blanching,  and  protection  from  frost.  As  the 
plants  re(|uire  room,  4  feet  to  6  feet  between  tlie 
trenches  is  not  too  much.— G.  Wythes. 

A  good  forcing  Lettuce. — Those  who  re- 
quire salads  in  quantitj'  should  give  Veiteh's 
Golden  Queen  Lettuce  a  trial.  If  the  seed  is  sown 
in  a  warm  frame  now,  small, -conqjact,  golden- 
coloured  heads  will  be  secured  in  a  few  weeks. 
Last  season  the  seed  was  sown  in  the  open  ground 
early  in  March,  and  the  plants  were  fit  for  use  in 
the  middle  of  May ;  indeed,  they  could  have  been 
used  earlier,  but  at  the  time  named  were  fully 
grown  and  blanched.  It  is  one  of  the  best  for 
sowing  in  frames,  or  as  a  first-early  in  the  open 
ground.  For  summer  it  is  also  worth  noting,  as 
at  that  period  seed  may  be  sown  fi-equently,  and 
the  plants  mature  rapidly,  remaining  good  for  a 
long  time.  VVe  grew  it  on  a  north  border  last 
sunmier,  whilst  many  of  the  larger  kinds  bolted 
before  hearting. — G.  Wytiies. 


PLANTING  AND  SOWING  VEGETABLES. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  tliat  period  of  the  year 
when  it  is  important  that  every  favourable 
opportunity  should  be  taken  advantage  of  to 
push  forward  any  work  that  can  be  done  before 
tlie  extra  busy  season  arrives.  In  these  days 
when  most  places  are  short-handed,  gardeners 
are  often  at  a  loss  to  keep  the  necessary  work 
under  without  liaviug  anything  extra  to  do  in 
busy  times  ;  therefore  whatever  can  be  done 
now  to  lighten  tlie  work  by-and-by  should  be 
looked  to  and  finished.  Sowing  and  planting 
seem  ea.sy  enough  ;  so  they  are,  but  as  there  is 
a  right  and  a  wrong  way  of  doing  them,  there  is 
also  a  right  and  wrong  time.  I  will  give  an  ex- 
ample or  two  by  way  of  illustrating  my  jncan- 
ing  in  sowing  on  heavy  land.  The  ground  may 
have  been  dug  up  for  some  time,  and  by  the 
action  of  the  weather  renderetl  line  on  the  sur- 
face, but  underneath  there  are  rough  clods  that 
have  not  been  broken.  It  is  evident  that  if 
these  are  allowed  to  remain  in  this  state,  the 
roots  wouUl  not  be  able  to  take  hold  so.  easily, 
for  between  these  lumjis  there  would  bo  cavities 
which  the  roots  would  have  to  cross  after  push- 
ing through  or  round  them  before  they  could 
take  hold  on  the  opposite  side.  When  such 
ground  is  in  a  workable  condition,  it  should  be 
forked  over  and  all  lunqis  broken,  thus  render- 
ing it  line  and  ready  for  the  receiition  of  the 
seed,  so  that  when  the  time  arrives  for  sowing, 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  experienced  in  get- 
ting it  in.  In  many  places  where  land  of  this 
description  was  not  properly  worked  last  season 
early  in  March,  there  was  much  difficulty  in  pre- 
jj.'iriug  it  for  sowing,  and  where  the  seed  was 
sown  without  due  preparation,  it  did  not  germi- 
nate freely,  the  result  being  verypatehy  crops.  In 
some  instances  that  which  was  sown  in  A]>ril 
did  not  genuinatc  till  July,  but  as  we  had  an 
exceptionally  lini'  autumn,  tlie  plants  grew  away 
with  such  rapidity  that  they  made  up  for  the 
lost  time  in  sjiring,  and  were,  therefore,  better 
than  was  at  one  time  exiieetcd.  So  far  this 
season  it  has  been  diificult  to  work  on  such 
ground,  particularly  that  which  was  dug  in  the 
autumn,  as  we  have  had  the  weather  so  showery. 


By  reserving  the  borders  which  were  to  be 
occupied  with  early  Turnips,  Carrots,  Radishes, 
Lettuce,  and  such  like  things  till  the  time  of 
sowing  before  they  were  dug,  I  was  able  to 
get  these  seeds  in  without  any  difficulty,  as  the 
soil  that  was  newly  turned  up  was  much  drier 
than  that  which  had  been  expcwed  to  the  frost 
and  rains,  so  that  by  sowing  as  the  digging 
proceeded  it  was  not  necessary  to  get  on  the 
ground  afterwards.  All  the  seeds  sown  in  this 
way  have  come  freely  and  the  young  plants  are 
looking  well,  thus  testifying  to  the  advantage 
of  sowing  so  early  in  the  season  on  heavy  laud 
which  is  newly  dug.  Some  advocate  planting 
autumn-sowu  C)nions  early  in  March,  but  my 
experience  is  that  on  this  heavy  ground  no 
greater  mistake  could  be  made,  for  should  there 
be  sharp  frosts  during  that  month  the  majority 
of  them  would  be  lifted  out  of  the  soil.  I  have 
seen  seedlings  of  Ash  and  Chestnuts  that  were 
planted  during  the  winter  months,  whose  roots 
were  at  least  (i  inches  in  the  ground,  lifted 
(piite  out  by  the  March  frosts.  I  prefer  to 
plant  autumn-Sown  Onions  as  soon  in  Septem- 
ber as  they  large  enough  to  handle  ;  by  so 
doing  they  have  a  firm  hold  of  the  earth  before 
frost  sets  in.  If  this  cannot  lie  done,  then 
leave  the  planting  till  the  first  week  in  April, 
by  which  time  there  will  be  no  danger  of  the 
roots  being  disturbed  through  this  cause,  and 
the  soil  by  that  time  will  be  sufficiently  wanned 
to  cause  them  to  stai-t  away  freely.  Many  advo- 
cate jilanting  early  Potatoes  on  borders  in  Feb- 
ruary. This  is  all  veiy  well  where  the  soil  is 
light  and  warm,  the  situation  slieltered,  and 
where  protection  can  lie  att'ordcd,  but  to  jilaiit 
so  early  on  cold  heavy  land  would  cause  much 
extra  labour  after  they  were  grown  through  if 
good  crops  were  to  be  had,  for  by  that  time  the 
heavy  rains  would  have  beaten  the  earth  down 
till  it  would  be  quite  solid,  necessitating  the 
trouble  of  forking  u\>  the  ground  between  the 
rows.  If  the  sets  are  allowed  to  make  strong 
growth  in  a  light  airy  situation,  the  first  week 
in  April  will  be  soon  enough  to  plant  on  heavy 
land.  Cabbages  that  are  put  out  eai-lyin  March 
soon  turn  blue,  owing  either  to  the  parching 
winds  or  sharp  frosts  succeeding  bright  ^unny 
days.  Where  such  things  are  jilantcd  so  early, 
precaution  should  be  taken  to  protect  them  by 
sticking  some  evergreen  boughs  alongside  of  the 
rows  till  the  roots  have  taken  fresh  hold.  It 
is  much  better  to  defer  the  planting  till  towards 
the  end  of  that  month  of  all  things  that  have  not 
a  ball  of  earth  attached.  One  more  example. 
Do  not  be  tempted  by  the  genial  weather  so  early 
in  the  season  to  prick  out  small  plants  on  the 
open  borders,  for  all  danger  of  frost  is  not  yet 
over,  for  unless  amjilc  protection  can  be  aftbrded 
against  this  and  biting  cast  winds,  the  plants 
would  be  lost.  Much  time  is  wasted  and  many 
plants  killed  through  being  in  too  great  a  hurry 
with  such  work.  When  plants  change  the  col- 
our of  their  leaves  and  \isibly  grow  less  after 
being  transferred  to  the  open  quarters  it  is  a 
sign  they  are  not  happy  ;  the  time  wasted  in 
bringing  them  back  again  to  the  size  tliey  were 
when  put  out  is  considerable,  and  often  those 
raised  from  seed  sown  in  the  open  outgrow 
plants  so  treated.  Better  wait  a  week  ov  even 
two  than  have  the  plants  so  seriously  crippled 
after  being  put  out  that  their  constitution  is 
wrecked.  Most  people  arc  anxious  not  to  bo 
behind  their  neighbours,  but  he  that  would  have 
been  first  is  often  last  through  making  a  falso 
start;  so  it  is  with  tho.se  who  are  in  too  great  a 
hurry  to  sow  ami  plant.  U.  C.  P. 


Improved    culture    of    Jei-usalem    Arti- 

choUt-'s.  —  Like   most   \egctables,    this    ^\■cll  repays 
really  good  culture.     There  is  considerable  gain 
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'n  liberal  treatment,  as  one  gets  much  finer  and 
more  even  roots  of  better  tiavour.  Large  even 
roots,  devoid  of  knotty  and  irregular  growths,  are 
superior  to  those  left  to  grow  anyhow.  The 
Jerusalem  Artichoke  delights  in  a  deep,  well- 
worked,  and  richly-manured  soil.  In  heavy  land 
the  addition  of  decayed  leaf-soil,  Imrnt  garden 
refuse,  or  sand  is  most  beneficial.  Change  of  land 
greatly  improves  the  crop  and  flavour,  and  the 
latter  is  important.  A  certain  space  occupied 
■with  Jerusalem  Artichokes  with  good  culture  will 
produce  a  much  heavier  weight  of  cleaner  roots 
than  double  the  quantity  in  a  starved  condition. 
Early  planting  is  essential,  and  also  ample  space 
to  get  large  produce.  — G.  Wythes. 

Old  Red  Tomato  for  -winter.— No  variety 
is  so  suitable  for  early  spring  work  as  this.  By 
early  spring  I  mean  the  period  when  the  last  year's 
fruits  are  exhausted  and  the  new  year's  seedlings 
or  cuttings  growing  into  plants  for  fruiting.  I  am 
well  aware  that  the  Old  Red,  Large  Red,  or  Im- 
proved Red,  as  it  is  known  under  its  various 
synonyms,  is  not  the  most  handsome,  being  a  long 
way  behind  Perfection  in  appearance,  but  not  in- 
ferior in  flavour.  One,  too,  cannot  get  the  smooth, 
handsome  fruited  kinds  to  set  freely  in  midwinter, 
but  the  Old  Red  is  more  satisfactory.  It  also 
possesses  good  qualities  that  some  kinds  lack.  It  is 
less  subject  to  disease,  hardy  and  vigorous,  doing 
well  in  cool  houses  and  resisting  fogs  much  better 
than  smooth  kinds.  If  plants  for  the  early  spring 
supply  are  kept  cool  in  early  winter  and  started  in 
the  new  year  there  will  be  no  lack  of  fruits  in  the 
spring.  For  this  purpose  I  so%v  early  in  August, 
grow  the  i)lants  as  sturdilj'  as  possible,  train  to  one 
stem,  and  winter  in  8-inch  pots.  These  are  phniged 
when  started,  and  flower-trusses  soon  form  with 
increased  root-action.  At  the  same  times,  the 
roots  are  curbed  by  the  pots,  and  early  fruiting 
results. — G.  Wythes. 


be  found  between  the  early  rows  of  Peas,  and 
in  such  positions  they  get  the  shelter  reipiired. 
On  heavy  l.ind  much  time  is  saved  by  sowing  in 
the  last-named  position  in  shallow  drills,  covering 
over  the  seeds  with  sifted  soil  from  the  ]iotting 
bench.  This  allows  the  sun  to  warm  the  soil  more 
readily  and  drains  away  excessive  moisture.  Tlic 
New  Zealand  Spinach  is  also  a  goorl  spring  vege- 
table, not  used  so  much  as  it  should  be,  though 
inferior  to  the  above  varieties.  A  few  seeds  placed 
in  4J-inch  pots  and  in  heat  and  the  J'oung  plants 
thinned  when  up,  also  hardening  off  under  a  wall, 
will  give  a  long  supply.  It  is  also  useful  for  dry 
soils,  but  in  the  summer  does  not  repay  the  culti- 
vator. G.  Wythes. 


Stove   and    Greenhouse, 


SPINACH. 
Spin.vch  has  done  fairly  well  this  winter,  con- 
sidering the  changes  in  the  weather.  Tlie  August- 
sown  plants  ha\e  given  a  large  return,  but  will 
now  need  a  fertiliser  or  dressing  of  soot.  I  find 
dry  wood  ashes  one  of  the  best  fertilisers  one  can 
give  Spinach.  If  mixed  with  soot,  it  is  very  good. 
One  of  our  greatest  enemies  is  the  wood  pigeon. 
The  Victoria  Improved  Round  is  our  best  variety 
and  far  better  tlian  the  older  kinds,  equally  hardy 
and  giving  a  larger  leafage  in  the  winter  montlis 
— an  important  matter.  Being  of  a  more  succu- 
lent growtli,  birds  appear  to  like  this  variety  more 
than  the  old  Prickl3-.  We  are  compelled  to  net, 
such  remedies  as  lime  and  scarecrows  being  use- 
less. Spinach  is  much  hardier  than  is  usually 
supposed,  as  when  sown  late,  that  is,  at  the  end  of 
September,  the  small  i)lants  winter  well.  Too 
rich  ground  for  winter  Sjiinaeh  is  not  re<juired,  as 
I  have  noticed  that  the  plants  from  seed  sown  on 
rich,  loo.se  ground  invariably  winter  badly.  I 
wish  the  newer  varieties  could  be  obtained  at  the 
same  price  as  the  older.  Thej'  are  double  the 
price,  and  though  I  have  grown  the  Victoria  in 
quantity  for  five  j-ears,  it  does  not  get  much 
cheaper.  This  is  doubtless  owing  to  its  producing 
less  seed  than  older  forms,  which  seed  too  freely. 
I  do  not  see  any  great  difference  between  the 
above  variety  and  Monstrous  V'iroflay,  both  being 
great  improvements  on  older  forms  in  size  of 
foliage  and  long-standing  properties,  also  colour 
in  the  winter. 

As  regards  fertilisers,  I  have  a  great  liking  for 
fish  manure.  This,  if  placed  between  the  rows 
and  hoed  in,  soon  starts  the  plants  into  new- 
growth.  (Juano  is  somewhat  similar,  but  more 
hurtful  to  tlie  foliage  if  applied  in  strong  doses. 
Those  wlio  have  lost  the  main  crop  and  do  not 
sow  a  late  one  may  soon  make  up  by  sow-ing  seed 
in  a  light  soil  at  the  foot  of  a  w-all.  It  jilso  re- 
paj-s  for  culture  under  hand-glasses  or  a  spare 
light.  I  have  also  sow-n  in  the  open  and  covered 
■with  Bracken  in  very  severe  weather.  At  this 
date  large  sowings  will  not  be  required,  as  a  few 
short  rows  give  a  good  return.     Room  may  often 


THE  AMARYLLIS,  OR  HIPPEASTRUM. 

Although    known    and    grown     under    both 
names,  I  must  confess  that  I  have  a  decided  lik- 
ing for  the  former.     Be  it  right  or  wrong,  it  is 
the   name  most  in  use,  and  it  will  take  some 
years    yet    to   supplant.     The    utility    of    the 
Amaryllis  has  not  yet  been  fully  proven.     Only 
this  past  winter  w-ell-8owered  examples    were 
shown  in  December  in  London,  and   again  iu 
January   on   two    separate    occasions.     During 
February  the  newly  raised  hybrids  -were  en  evi- 
dence and  of  splendid  quality.     In  March  and 
April  tliey  will  be  at  their  best  as  a  rule,  but 
during  May  they  are  frequently  shown  of  excel- 
lent quality.     This  gives  a  season  of  nearly  six 
nujuths  for  the  newer  race  of  hybrids,  besides 
wliicli  there  are  the  autumnal  varieties,  as  yet 
somewhat  scarce,  and  the  grand  old  early  winter 
blooming  species  (A.  aulica),     In  a  cut  state  tlie 
spikes  create  a  most  impo.sing  appearance  when 
a  few  are  arranged  together,  being  well  .suited 
for  large  vases.     If  taken  for  this  purpose  as 
soon  as  tlie  flowers  are  fully  expanded,  they 
will  last  as  well  as  upon  the  plants,  provided  a 
good  supply  of  water  be  ensured.  The  finest  of  the 
named  varieties  can  be  strongly  recommended 
as  the  basis  of  a  collection  from  wliich  to  further 
pursue  the  work  of  hybridisation,  attention  to 
wliicli  cannot  but  be  productive  of  good  results. 
Like  other   bulbous  plants,  they  have  been  in 
some   instances  failures   without   a  doubt,   but 
this  is  not  the  fault  of  the  plants  themselves ;  it 
is  rather  that  ..if  those  who  attempt  to  grow  them 
under  either  a  haphazard  or  an  irratioual  me- 
thod.    Give  them  but  the  average  amount  of 
attention  and  the  results  will  be  all  that  one 
can    desire.      Failure,     on  the    other    hand,    is 
easily   brought  about,  for  it  does  not  pay  to 
treat  them,  as  one  often  does    Hyacinths  after 
blooming,  by  almost,  if  not  quite,  ignoring  their 
existence.     Upon   the  perfect  development    of 
the  leaf  gi-owth,  which  follows  closely  upon  the 
flowering  period,  depends  the  success  or  non- 
succe.ss  of  the  following  season.     Ircmeml)eran 
old  gardener,  now  some  years  back,  say  tliat  he 
once  possessed  that  old  .species  A.  Johusoni,  but 
that  the  iium  in  charge  of  them  neglected  tliem 
entirely  after  flowering.     Some  cultivators  have 
such  a  sense  of  w-hat  may  be  termed  mistaken 
propriety  as  to  dislike  the  appearance  of  bulbs 
with  drooping   or  broken  foliage   as  to    place 
them  out  of  sight,  under  a  .stage  perhaps  or  in 
some  remote  corner.     This  sort  of  tiling  sliould 
not  obtain  in  the  slightest  degree  in  the  culture 
of  the  Amaryllis  of  the  present  day.     Broken 
foliage   often  occurs  if  the  jilants  be   bandied 
about  from  one  place  to  another, having  perhajis 
been  previously  draw-n  up  more  than  it  should 
be,    hence  not  aljle    to    support    itself   without 
assista,nce.     In  such  acase  it  i.s  better  to  sii|)piirt 
it  with  a  stick,  but   the  less  this  is  done  the 


better.  If  the  plants  are  used  when  in  flower 
amongst  other  subjects,  thereby  in  a  measure 
being  drawn  up,  the  foliage  will  require  sup- 
port, or  if  grown  in  too  much  atmospheric  mois- 
ture the  result  will  be  much  the  same.  The 
Amaryllids  are  liliaceous  plants,  but  it  does  not 
consequently  follow  that  any  excess  of  moisture 
either  in  the  atmosphere  or  soil  is  really  es.sen- 
tial.  It  is,  in  fact,  rather  the  opposite  than 
otherwise,  for,  combined  with  inditl'erent  atten- 
tion in  other  ways,  excess  of  w-ater  at  the  roots 
and  over-potting  will  soon  do  their  part  and 
complete  the  work  of  destruction. 

The  subject  of  Amaryllis  cultnre  should  be 
well  considered  by  anyone  ivlio  has  not  thus  far 
entered  into  it.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  con- 
ceive of  more  gorgeous-looking  subjects  when 
in  liloom  than  the  fine  race  of  hybrids  of  the 
present  day,  -which  have  had  their  origin  in 
Messrs.  J.  Veitcli  and  Sons'  nurseries  at  Chel- 
sea. Whoever  determines  to  take  up  their  cul- 
ture will  be  amply  repaid,  even  from  a  half- 
crown  packet  of  seed  once  a  year  until  a 
sufficient  stock  has  in  due  course  been  obtained. 
The  best  time  for 

Sowing  the  Seed 

is  as  soon  as  it  is  ripe  ;  this  will  bo  towards  the 
end  of  July  or  early  in  August.     Its  germinat- 
ing powers  are  then  much  more  certain  than  if 
Sown  in  the  spring  following  under  the  average 
of   treatment.     From  seed   sown    in  August  I 
have  for  two  years  in  succession  obtained  over 
00  per  cent,   of  healthy  plants  :    iu  the  s])ring 
75  per  cent,   would  be  a  good  result.     In  the 
former  case  no  bottom-heat  would  be  needed, 
simply  the  temperature  of  the  stove  being  suffi- 
cient.    In  the  latter,  Iiowever,  n,  bottom-heat 
of  75°  to  80'  would  be  a  decided  boon.     Ratlier 
than  postpone  sowing  until  next  August,  I  would 
at  once  set  about  it,  sowing   again   then  from 
seed  of  this  year's  ripening.     By  doing  thus,  it 
becomes  an  easy  matter  to  compare  results.   My 
practice  is  to  insert  each  seed  separately  in  the 
soil,  taking  care  to  keep  it  edgewise,  the  object 
of  this  being  to  safeguard  as  far  as  possible  the 
outer  coating  of  each  seed  from  any  chance  of 
decay.     If  note  be  taken  of  the  seeds,  it  will 
Ijc  seen   that  the   seed  germ  is  couip.aratively 
small,   but   is   enveloped   in   a   delicate   silken 
coating.     The  seeds  being  quite  flat  will  absorb 
too   much  moisture   on   the   whole,  both  from 
above  and  below  if  sown  in   the  ordinary  way. 
The   additional   time   occupied   is   but    a  tride 
compared  with  ensuring  a  successful  germina- 
tion.    Sandy  loam   and    finely  sifted  leaf   soil 
will  suit  well  for   the   pui-pose,    shallow   pans 
being  better  than  pots.     If  covered  with  a  pane 
of   glass,   hardly  any  water   will   be    required 
until  the   seedlings  appear.     By  inserting  the 
seeds  at  a  fair  distance  apart,  pricking  ofl'  can 
be  avoided  and  a   slight   check    prevented.     I 
prefer  to  see  each  bulbil  developing  the  second 
or  third  leaf  before  they  are  disturbed  in  the 
seed-pan.     Then  they  are  potted  into  2J-inch 
pots  singly,  this  again  being  a  better  plan  than 
putting  two  or  more  into  larger  jiots.   The  same 
kind  of  soil  is  still  good  ;  of  the  tw-o  a  little 
more  leaf  soil  may  be  used,  the  potting  being 
done  carefully  so  as  not  to  injure  the  tender 
roots  and  <-inly  in  a  moderately  firm  manner. 
Warnitli  must  still   be  persevered  in  so  as  to 
make  tlie  most  of  the  time,  whether  it  be  ad- 
vancing summer  or  declining  .-uituniiK     When 
well  rooted,  do  not  lose   any  time  in  potting 
afresh  ;  for  this  shift  4?,-iiich  jiots  will  be  tlie 
size  to  choose,  still  .adhering  to  the  same  soil, 
hut  prejiaring  it  in  a  rougher  state. 

Autumn-raised  plants  will  wlien  they  have 
made  good  progress  be  fit  to  jiot  during  Feb- 
ruary, and  spring  ones  early  in  May.     In  both 
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■  cases  the  following  shift  into  6-incIi  ])ots  will 
be  conveniently  done  at  one  time,  early  in  the 
February  following  being  a  suitable  season. 
The  second  summer  should  see  good  bullis 
formed,  the  best  of  which  will  flower  during  the 
next  spring.  Until  the  end  of  the  second  sum- 
mer, or  rather  more  than  two  years  from  sow- 
ing the  seed  of  tlie  autumn  period,  no  rest  ever 
need  be  given  at  all.  It  is  loss  of  time  and 
.weakening  also  to  tlie  developing  bulbs  to  do 
this.  In  fact,  if  it  were  not  at  all  urgent  to 
flower  them  during  the  ensuing  spring,  I  would 
not  hesitate  to  keep  them  growing  for  another 
year  ;  thus  extra  strong  bulbs  would  be  had. 
'In  either  case  a  shift  would  be  desirable  during 
February  again.  The  words  "  a  shift "  require  in 
a  measure  to  be  qualified  ;  extra  strong  bulbs 
with  a  mass  of  healthy  roots  would  take  larger 
pots,  others  might  have  the  surface  soil  taken 
off  and  some  fresh  added.  When  once  fi<iwer- 
ing  bulbs  have  been  secured  it  is  a  matter  of 
routine  as  regards  potting,  early  in  February 
still  being  the  time  to  choose  ;  in  these  shifts, 
however,  the  soil  should  be  reduced  so  as  to  avoid 
anything  larger  than  8-inch  pots.  By  all  means 
avoid  overpotting,  more  particularly  with  the 
medium-sized  bulbs.  I  do  not  advocate  shaking 
out  entirely  every  season  ;  it  is  done,  and  that 
successfully  I  know,  but  I  scarcely  see  the  need 
in  every  instance  ;  with  a  mass  of  healthy  roots 
I  would  act  moderately.  In  these  regular  shifts 
the  soil  should  be  fibrous  loam  and  good  leaf- 
mould  ;  if  the  latter  fails,  then  use  peat  in- 
stead. From  my  own  observation,  however,  I 
decidedly  favour  leaf-mould.  Some  200  or 
more  plants  just  potted  into  6-inch  pots  have 
))eeu  most  .satisfactory,  the  roots  in  the 
liealthiest  condition.  Bottom  -  heat  is  not 
essential,  but  still  if  a  genial  warmth  of  be- 
tween 70°  and  80°  can  be  had  it  will  assist 
newly-potted  plants— cocoa  fibre  being  a  good 
medium  for  plunging,  preferable,  I  think,  to 
tan.  The  best  position  for  growing  Amaryllis 
at  all  times  is  a  low  house  or  a  pit  where  a  part 
can  be  devoted  to  them  exclusively.  This  can- 
not at  all  times  be  done,  but  in  any  case  avoid 
moving  from  one  place  to  another  as  much  as 
possible  ;  once  fixed  tliere  let  them  remain 
when  practicable.  Shelves  will  do,  or  Ijrick 
ledges  in  lean-to  pits,  both  and  all  being  better 
than  any  over-shadowing  from  other  things. 
My  own  plan  is  to  grow  them  entirely  by  them- 
selves in  pits,  jjlunged  in  a  gentle  warmth  with 
a  stove  temperature  from  seed  sowing  until  the 
first  resting  period.  Then  more  ventilation  is 
given,  so  that  the  temperature  as  a  muiimum 
ranges  from  50°  to  55°. 

As  aftbrding  some  idea  of  the  amount  of 
water  required  when  in  a  healthy  growing  con- 
dition, I  would  state  tliat  during  the  past 
summer,  which  I  do  not  suppose  has  passed 
from  our  memories,  our  young  stock  was  only 
watered  once  a  week  with  a  water  jjot.  They 
received  two  moderate  syringings  every  day  ; 
this  kept  them  moist  at  tlie  roots  to  a  large 
extent,  from  the  fact  of  the  foliage  ccmducting 
the  water  downwards  to  the  bulbs  ;  whilst  being 
plunged,  helped  to  conserve  moisture  around 
the  pots.     In  dealing  with 

Old  Bulbs, 

i.e.,  flowering  ones,  it  is  often  necessary  to  lift 
them  out  of  the  plunging  material  anil  lay  them 
on  their  sides  to  stop  growth  in  the  late  autumn. 
These  should  then  l;e  kept  absolutely  dry  until 
potting  again  takes  place,  after  which,  unless 
the  soil  is  at  all  over-moist,  one  watering  may 
be  given,  but  thence  onwards  scarcely  any 
until  the  flowei-  spikes  are  well  advanced.  Too 
much  water  early  in  tlie  s|iriiig  forces  leaf 
growth  in  advance  of  the  flower-spikes  ;  this  is 


not  desirable,  as  it  is  then  usually  too  much 
attenuated.  A  very  cautious  use  should  be 
made  of  manurial  stimulants  during  the  .spring 
period;  tile  fresh  soil  will  tlien  provide  ample 
food,  Ijut  as  the  pots  are  once  more  crowded 
with  roots,  the  use  of  a  weak  solution  of  farm- 
yard liquid  manure  occasionally  would  as.sist 
the  growth  to  develop. 

In  some  instances  I  have  noted  that  the  mite 
(as  it  is  called),  or  something  similar  to  it,  had 
given  trouble,  but  it  rarely  occurs  under  good 
culture.  Mealy  bug  is  a  downright  nuisance 
and  should  not  be  tolerated  at  all.  Thrips  will 
give  some  trouble,  especially  in  hot  or  dry 
corners.  Plantsman. 


Kalmia  latifolia  forced.— This  is  not  often 
forced,  but  few  plants  when  in  bloom  are  so 
beautiful  and  long  lasting.  It  thrives  best  in  a 
peaty  soil  with  ample  drainage.  The  plant  is  of 
value  for  its  beautiful  (lowers,  the  latter  Ijeiiig 
produced  in  abundance  at  the  terminal  points  of 
the  shoots,  and  are  a  pale  rose  or  nearly  white. 


though  hardy,  at  times  it  suffers  from  east  winds 
and  late  spring  frosts  after  starting  into  growth. 
Shelter  in  exposed  or  cold  soils  is  beneficial. — 
G.  W.  S. 


TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS, 

As  good  varieties  may  now  be  obtained  from  seed 
for  ordinary  purposes,  it  is  hardly  worth  troubling 
about  named  sorts.  It  is,  however,  advisable  to 
select  from  the  seedlings  of  one  year  to  grow  on 
for  flowerinrf  the  next.  Seed  sown  now  will  be 
early  enough  to  get  the  plants  into  flower  suffi- 
cienth'  to  see  what  they  are.  The  best  varieties 
can  then  be  selected  for  the  next  season.  For 
jjlanting  out  it  is  only  necessary  to  select  the 
different  shades  of  colour.  By  doing  this  a  bed 
can  be  made  much  more  effective.  Some  of  the 
best  should  be  specially  marked  for  pot  culture. 
The  seed  may  be  sown  in  pots  or  jjans,  which 
should  be  filled  about  three  parts  with  any  rough 
porous  compost,  and  then  filled  up  nearly  to  the 
top  with  some  fine,  light  compost.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  thinly,  and  will  not  require  any 


Clcmatid  montaiia.     (Sec  p,  2ii.) 


When  cut  they  last  a  long  time  in  a  cool  room. 
The  chief  value  of  the  Kalmia  when  forced  is  for 
decorations,  as  it  remains  in  bloom  longer  than 
many  things.  Two  sets  of  plants  arc  required, 
resting  one  and  forcing  the  other,  and  these  will 
be  available  for  years.  After  they  get  large  they 
may  be  planted  out  in  a  sheltered  position  where 
they  get  a  little  protection  from  east  winds  and 
in  a  well  drained  border. — (i.   W.   S. 

Andromeda  floribunda. — This  is  a  splendid 
.shrul)  for  forcing  in  pots,  and  the  creamy-white 
racemes  last  long  after  they  are  fully  developed. 
Some  magnificent  specimens  were  exhibited  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
by  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer.  They  were  5  feet  to  G 
feet  high  and  several  feet  through,  tlie  plants  being 
covered  with  fiowers.  The  Andromeda  requires 
little  forcing  conqiarcd  to  some  of  the  American 
plants,  as  it  pl.nccd  in  pots  at  the  end  of  the  year 
.'uid  ill  an  iiituniii'diate  house  tem|>eriiture  it  will 
be  in  full  bloiiiii  by  the  niiildle  of  March.  It  is 
not  planted  in  the  open  nearly  as  much  as  it 
deserves,  as  thougli  in  some  soils  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  make  up  suitable  compo.^t  to  |)lant  it  in, 
it  well  repays  by  the  (irofiision  of  llowers.  For  a 
front  row  or   in   groups  it  is  very   beautiful,  and 


covering.  If  the  pots  are  well  watered  at  the 
timethe  seed  is  sown  not  much  more  will  be  retiuired 
until  the  seeds  h.'ive  germinated,  or  if  the  soil 
does  get  dry  it  is  better  to  dip  the  pots  than  to  water 
on  the  surface.  A  warm  house  in  a  light  (losition, 
but  where  the  sun  does  not  reach  them,  is  the  best 
place  for  tlie  seed  pots.  If  the  atmosphere  of  the 
house  is  fairly  moist  the  pots  need  not  be  covered, 
but  if  dry,  glass  should  be  laid  over  them.  Al- 
though seeds  may  germinate  better  when  kept  well 
shaded  and  moist,  tlie  seedlings  are  nuich  more 
liUelj'  to  damp  oil'.  I  prefer  ex|iosiirc  so  long  as 
the  surface  is  kept  sutlloieiitly  moist.  The  seed- 
lings should  be  pricked  off  as  soon  as  large  enough 
to  handle,  .and  later  on  planted  out  in  a  sheltered 
position  or  in  a  frame.  A  hotbed  that  has  been 
used  for  spring  ]iriip.igating  after  the  heat  is  ex- 
hausted will  suit  t belli  well.  After  the  plants  are 
established  the  frame  may  be  removed. 

The  conns  should  be  dried  off  gradually,  and 
before  being  put  away  for  tlie  winter  the  stems 
must  be  ripened  oil'.  When  iiuito  ripe  they  will 
fall  olVaud  leave  the  conn  clean,  but  if  broken  off 
too  soon  th(!y  are  liable  to  rot  olf  and  all'ect  the 
eorms  as  well.  1  like  to  keep  the  conns  (|uitedry 
during  the  winter,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
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cause  them  to  shrivel.  If  kept  undei-  a  stage  in  an 
intermediate  house  the  bulbs  will  start  into  growth 
early  in  the  season.  As  soon  as  the  corms  show 
signs  of  activity  they  should  be  removed  to  where 
they  can  get  plentj'  of  light.  If  started  and 
grown  on  without  shading  they  will  make  short 
stout  growth  and  flower  while  quite  dwarf.  A 
scorching  sun  will  do  them  no  harm  provided  they 
do  not  suBer  from  want  of  water.  A  good  rich 
soil,  plenty  of  drainage,  and  careful  attention  to 
watering  are  the  chief  requirements  of  the  tuberous 
Begonias.  F.  H. 


THE  GUELDER  ROSE  FORCED. 

This  makes  an  excellent  forcing  jilant  for  the 
early  spring  months.  Either  as  a  decorative  pot 
plant  for  the  conservatory  or  for  the  house  it  is 
well  adapted.  Tlie  particular  use  for  which  I 
grow  it  ii?  for  cutting  ;  in  this  way  it  is  much 
appreciated.  The  best  balls  of  flower  are  pro- 
duced upon  the  stoutest  and  strongest  shoots, 
several  upon  each,  and  mostly  in  pairs  from  the 
lateral  buds.  Upon  these  shoots  a  good  length  of 
stem  can  be  had,  which  is  all-important  in  the 
case  of  this  plant,  so  that  the  flowers  can  stand 
well  above  the  vases  in  which  they  are  placed. 
Ours  can  now  be  cut  with  18  inches  and  2  feet  of 
stem,  with  six  or  more  cjuite  globes  of  bloom  upon 
them  and  sutiicient  young  foliage  to  make  each  a 
pleasing  feature.  Two  years  back  I  obtained  a 
number  of  plants  duly  prepared  in  8-inch  pots  for 
forcing,  from  which  (juantities  of  cut  flower  were 
taken.  The  j)lants  were  then  pruned  back  fairly 
close,  being  stood  outside  as  soon  as  all  danger 
from  frost  was  past.  Not  much  growth  followed 
that  season,  b>it  last  year  the  plants  made  num- 
bers of  strong  shoots  which  I  was  fully  persuaded 
would  yield  good  results,  and  in  this  I  have  not 
been  disappointed.  The  plants  when  first  put 
outside  were  plunged  in  ashes  some  inches  over 
the  rims  of  the  jiots,  not  nearly  so  much  after 
attention  then  being  needed.  When  lifted  this 
spring  for  forcing  they  were  found  to  be  rooted  out 
over  the  tops  of  the  pots,  and  through  the  drainage 
holes  as  well.  To  deprive  the  plants  of  these 
roots  w'ould  not  be  advisable,  so  they  have  been 
dropped  into  larger  pots  just  as  they  were  lifted, 
being  filled  in  with  good  soil,  the  first  pot  being 
left  undisturbed.  In  these  larger  pots  the  roots 
should  be  able  to  find  enough  sustenance  during  this 
season  and  the  following  without  afterwards 
having  to  be  dropped  into  larger  pots  again,  but 
this  must  of  course  remain  to  be  proved.  For 
the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  the 
methods  adopted  have  been  successful.  Even  if 
extra  large  plants  in  time  result  from  this  system 
it  will  not  be  any  inconvenience,  more  particularly 
if  they  should  happen  to  be  wanted  for  decoration. 
The  Guelder  Rose  is  a  somewhat  gross  feeding 
.  plant,  but  when  plunged  it  gives  but  little  trouble. 
For  cutting  it  is  best  to  take  the  flowers  just  .as 
the  last  trace  of  green  is  departing  ;  if  left  much 
longer  the  first  blooms  will  be  inclined  to  drop. 
The  best  time  for  cutting  is  the  early  morning, 
taking  care  not  to  cut  from  any  plants  that  are  at 
all  on  the  dry  side.  Geower. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


CRYSTAL   PALACE   SPRING  EXHIBITION. 

M.\Rcn  17. 
Tnis  popular  place  of  resort  held  its  first  flower 
show  of  this  season  on  Saturday  last,  and  the 
executive  are  to  be  congratul.ated  upon  the  fine 
display  that  was  brought  together.  That  the  ex- 
hibitors adhere  to  the  Palace  shows  and  loyally 
support  them  to  the  best  of  their  ability  is  in 
every  respect  praiseworthy.  There  is  a  mutual 
understanding,  so  to  speak,  existing  at  the  Palace 
between  the  authorities  and  the  exhibitors  ;  the 
latter  know  that  they  can  rely  upon  the  prize 
money  being  paid  punctually  within  one  month  of 


each  show.  This  has  always  been  the  custom 
there,  and  it  reflects  great  credit  upon  the 
man.agement.  To  keep  faith  with  the  exhibitors 
is  only  just  and  right.  It  is  a  great  pity,  not  to 
say  an  official  scandal,  that  the  hard-earned  prize 
money  at  one  financial  enterprise  within  the 
metropolitan  area  has  not  yet  been  paid  for  the 
past  year.  In  this  latter  instance  the  executive 
seem  to  think  that  prize-winners  should  be  the 
last  to  receive  consideration,  it  being  a  well- 
known  fact  that  much  larger  items  of  expendi- 
ture have  been  paid.  A  lesson  from  the  Crystal 
Palace  authorities  should  be  taken  by  these 
gentlemen. 

Spring-flowering  bulbous  plants  always  form  an 
important  feature  at  this  show,  the  quality  this  year 
being  fully  maintained.  For  thirty-six  Hya- 
cinths, not  necessarily  all  distinct,  Mr.  Douglas, 
(ireat  (Jearies,  Ilford,  was  a  good  first,  the  best 
kinds  shown  being  Lord  Derby,  Ida,  Koh-i-Noor 
and  Moreno,  the  spikes  being  uniform  and  of 
excellent  colour.  Messrs.  H.  Williams  and  Sons, 
Fortis  Green,  Finchley,  were  second,  their  flowers 
lacking  the  quality  of  those  of  the  first  prize  lot. 
Mr.  Douglas  was  also  first  for  thirty-six  Tulips, 
three  in  a  pot,  which  he  alwaj's  shows  well  ;  in 
this  instance  they  were  very  superior,  with  large, 
well-developed  blooms,  the  best  kinds  being 
Proserpine,  Joost  Van  Vondel  (white),  Keizer 
Kroon  and  Van  der  Veer.  Messrs.  H.  Williams 
and  Sons  again  followed,  but  with  much  smaller 
flowers.  Mr.  Douglas  won  again  for  twenty-four 
Polyanthus  Narcissi,  three  in  a  pot,  showing  the 
best  kinds  in  good  variety,  Messrs.  H.  Williams 
and  So  IS  being  second,  as  before.  Mr.  Howe,  Park 
Hill,  Streatham,  came  out  on  this  occasion  as  an 
exhibitor  of  Daflbdils,  taking  first  in  the  class  for 
twentj'-fonr  pots,  with  a  very  good  selection  of 
kinds  suited  to  pot  culture,  Messrs.  H.  Williams 
and  Sons  following  once  more.  Lilies  of  the  Valley 
w-ere  grandly  shown  by  Mr.  .lannoch,  Lily  Nursery, 
Dersingham,  being  most  deservedly  awarded  the 
first  prize,  the  style  of  the  exhibit  being  all  that 
one  could  wish.  Mr.  Ford,  Wexham  Park,  Slough, 
was  easily  first  for  twelve  Cinerarias,  staging  grand 
plants,  such  as  ai'e  now  rarely  seen  put  up,  being 
in  several  instances  quite  2J  feet  in  diameter 
and  well  flowered.  Mr.  Douglas  followed  with 
much  smaller  plants,  but  which  in  other  respects 
were  good  examples.  For  twenty-four  Chinese 
Primulas,  Mr.  Odell,  Hillingdon,  Middlesex,  was 
first  with  well-grown  plants  after  the  market 
style,  Mr.  Ford  in  this  instance  being  second, 
but  with  capital  plants.  In  the  class  for  thirty- 
six  Cyclamens,  the  .St.  George's  Nursery  Co.,  Han- 
well,  showed  in  their  usual  excellent  stj-le,  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  surpass,  and  they  were  worthily 
awarded  the  first  prize  ;  JMr.  Mowbray,  Fulmer 
Gardens,  Slough,  was,  however,  a  close  second. 
The  St.  George's  Nursery  Co.  again  sustained  its 
reputation  for  a  group  of  Cyclamens  arranged 
for  effect,  with  a  few  small  Palms  and  Ferns. 
This  is  a  welcome  innovation,  taking  oft  the  other- 
wise flat  appearance,  and  the  first  prize-winners 
set  the  rest  an  example  for  another  season.  Mr. 
Mowbray  followed  again  in  this  class,  which  speaks 
well  for  a  private  grower  against  the  larger  choice 
of  the  trade.  Amarj'llises  were  scarcely  up  to  the 
mark  (singular  to  say,  Amaryllises  are  in  more  than 
one  instance  later  than  usual  this  year) ;  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  «'ith  twelve  plants  from 
their  well-known  collection  were  able  to  beat  Mr. 
Douglas  fairly  easily  itheirbest  kinds  were  Clothilde, 
Her  Majesty,  and  Lucifer.  Mr.  Kemp,  Blandford 
Nursery,  Teddington,  was  first  with  eighteen 
pots  of  Mignonette  in  the  usual  market  style. 
Messrs.  H.  Williams  and  Sons  came  in  second  in 
this  class.  Mr.  A.  Wells,  Longton  Nursery, 
Sydenham,  was  a  verj'  good  first  for  twenty-four 
greenhouse  .Azaleas  in  not  larger  than  ((-inch  ])ots 
(an  excellent  limitation)  ;  the  l>est  kin<ls  were 
Czar  Alexander  III.,  Raphael  de  Smct,  .ApoUon, 
Mile.  Marie  Lefebvre  and  Dr.  Moore  (probably  if 
the  number  had  been  less  there  would  have  been 
more  competition).  Prizes  were  offered  for  twenty- 
four  hardy  Azaleas  and  for  twenty-four  Rhododen- 
drons ;  also  for  a  group  of  forced  hardy  flowering 
ornamental  shrubs,  but,  singul.nr  to  say,  in  neither 


of  these  admirable  classes  were  there  any  exhibits. 
For  a  group  of  flowering  and  fine-foliaged  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  to  occupy  a  space  of  not  less 
than  100  stpiare  feet,  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons, 
Forest  Hill,  concentrated  their  strength,  and 
worthily  won  the  first  prize,  their  most  noteworthy 
exhibits  being  of  Orchids,  Dendrobium  Ains- 
worthi,  D.  nobile  and  D.  Wardianum  (the  latter 
with  finely-flowered  growths)  ;  Clivias  were  also 
good,  these  adding  greatly  to  the  effect ;  of  fine- 
foliaged  plants,  Croton  Thompsoni,  well  coloured, 
Sarracenia  Chelsoni  and  Dracaena  Lindeni  were 
among  the  best.  Mr.  Henry  James,  Castle 
Nursery,  Norwood,  was  placed  second  in  this 
class.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  were  awarded  a 
special  prize  for  a  group  of  forced  herbaceous 
plants  in  flower  arranged  for  effect,  with  a  few 
ornamental  and  variegated  foliage  plants  (a  very 
suggestive  class).  In  this  class  the  firm  showed 
in  their  usual  good  style.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Tottenham,  also  received  a  special  prize  for  an  ex- 
cellent and  somewhat  similar,  but  larger  exhibit. 

In  the  smaller  classes  intended  chiefly  for  ama- 
teur gro%vers,  Mr.  Schumaker,  Lynwood,  Gipsy 
Hill,  was  first  for  twelve  Hyacinths,  and  Mr. 
Gibson,  Devonhurst,  Chiswick,  for  twelve  Tulips 
and  for  twelve  Polyanthus  Narcissi,  Mr.  T.  S. 
W^are  winning  for  twelve  pots  of  the  Daffodil 
section  of  the  latter.  Mr.  Wyatt,  Bradenhurst, 
Caterham  Valley,  had  the  best  dozen  Cyclamen, 
and  Mr.  Lambert,  Elfindale  Lodge,  Heme  Hill, 
the  best  half-dozen  pots  of  Lilies  of  the  Vallej'. 
Mr.  Slater,  York  House,  Lower  Sydenham, 
showed  twelve  Cinerarias,  and  took  the  first  prize 
in  the  class  ;  and  in  a  similar  one  for  Chinese 
Primulas,  Mr.  Bateman,  Southwood,  Sydenham 
Hill,  was  first. 

Miscellaneous  exhibits  and  groups  were  excel- 
lent features,  these  being  largely  made  up  by 
trade  growers.  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son  showed 
another  of  their  admirable  exhibits  of  Camellias, 
a  very  large  group  of  plants  in  pots,  beauti- 
fully grown  and  flowered  ;  also  cut  blooms  in 
boxes  on  Moss.  Another  excellent  exhibit 
from  the  same  source  was  Roses  in  pots, 
comprising  such  as  Mme.  Hoste,  pale  yellow.  Lady 
H.  Grosvenor,  Christine  de  Nouc?  (after  Mme. 
Lambard),  and  La  Fraicheur,  a  promising  Rose. 
Messrs.  B.  S.  WiUiams  and  Son,  Upper  HoUoway, 
had  an  extensive  and  brilliant  group  of  the  best 
kinds  of  Clivias,  bearing  large  trusses,  amongst 
which  the  most  noteworthy  were  Ambroise  Ver- 
schaffelt,  Prince  of  Orange,  Meteor  (deep  and  rich 
in  colour),  Cruenta,  Aurantiaca,  and  Robusta ; 
with  these  were  profusely-flowered  Azalea  mollis 
in  several  shades,  and  Lilacs  Charles  X.  and 
Mme.  Legraye  with  other  things  in  season. 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons  had  a  group  of  new  and 
rare  plants,  also  Clivias ;  of  the  former,  Nicotiana 
colossea  variegata,  Dracaena  Sanderiana,  Tr.ades- 
cantia  regina,  and  Begonia  carminata  gigantea 
were  the  most  noteworthy.  The  finest  of  the 
Clivias  were  Lady  Wolverton,  Scarlet  Perfection, 
Sulphurea,  Vivid,  and  Her  Majesty,  with  other 
good  seedlings.  Messrs.  .J.  James  and  Son,  Farn- 
ham  Royal,  Slough,  staged  a  choice  selection  of 
their  well-known  and  in  every  respect  admirable 
strain  of  Cinerarias,  the  colours  of  which  were  well 
defined  and  the  growth  dwarf.  Messrs.  W.  Cut- 
bush  and  Sons,  Highgate  Nurseries,  exhibited  a 
good  selection  of  Epacri.ses  and  Ericas,  well  flowered 
and  useful  examples  of  decorative  plants.  Mr. 
Jannoch  had  an  adilitional  and  extensive  exhibit 
of  Lilies  of  the  A^alley,  and  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son 
some  very  promising  double  Lilacs,  Mme.  Lemoine 
(white)  and  Leon  Simon  (tinted  lilac)  being  the 
two  sorts  shown.  There  were  a  few  good  exhibits 
of  floral  arrangements,  the  best  being  that  of  Miss 
Edith  Holyoako,  Gipsj'  Hill  Station,  which  com- 
prised an  admirable  bouciuot  of  Daltodilsand  .-Vca- 
cias  with  Borberis  foliage,  and  a  funereal  design 
of  .-Xrum  Lilies  and  white  Hyacinths  with  a  back- 
ing of  Cycas  foliage.  Mr.  J.  Morter,  Weston 
Hill,  Norwood,  had  a  well-made  bouquet  of  La 
France  Roses  and  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  a  very 
suitable  combination,  also  other  arrangements. 

A  full  prize  list  will  be  found  in  our  advertise- 
ment columns. 
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ROYAL  BOTANIC. 

March  14. 

The  first  show  of  the  present  year  was  held  at 
Regent's  Park  on  Wednesday'.  It  was  in  many 
ways  one  of  tlie  most  interesting  displa3-s  for 
several  seasons  past.  The  competition  in  the 
usual  classes  for  spring  bulbs  and  other  things 
was  not  very  keen.  Miscellaneous  displa3's  were 
the  feature  of  the  show.  New  plants  were  plenti- 
ful and  of  more  than  usual  importance. 

In  the  competitive  division  the  chief  class  was 
for  a  collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  and  a 
really  good  group  won  the  first  prize  for  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt.  They  showed  Helle- 
borus  orientalis  in  variety.  Anemones,  the  Pasque 
flower  amongst  the  number.  Primula  mollis,  forms 
of  Hepatica  triloba,  the  wliite,  and  the  beautiful 
Barlowi,  a  mass  of  Megasea  Stracheyi,  Drabas, 
and  Sisyrinchium  grandiflorum  and  album.  A 
delightful  exhibit  consisted  of  the  twelve  pots  of 
bulbous  plants  from  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham, 
but  no  prize  was  awarded,  as  they  were  not  shown 
according  to  the  rules  of  schedule.  Two  potfuls 
of  Iris  persica  were  of  note,  the  light  metallic- 
blue  flowers  .set  off  with  the  deep  purple  blotched 
falls  and  orange  centre.  That  very  rare  variety 
of  Iris  alata,  named  alba  was  in  bloom.  It  is  pure 
white,  large,  the  standards  frilled  somewhat,  the 
falls  broad,  and  with  a  central  longitudinal  line 
of  yellow.  Cyclamens  made  ii  gay  mass  of  colour. 
Twelve  very  fine  plants  came  from  Mr.  John 
Odell,  Gould's  Oreen,  Hillingdon.  A  good  second 
was  Mr.  J.  Mowbray,  gardener  to  Major  the  Hon. 
A.  C.  Legge,  Fulmer,  Slough.  In  the  class  for 
bulbous  plants,  tlie  honours  were  pretty  evenly 
distributed  between  Mr.  J.  Douglas,  Great 
Gearies,  Ilford,  and  Mr.  R.  Scott,  gardener  to 
Miss  Foster,  The  Holme,  Regent's  Park.  Mr. 
Douglas  was  first  for  twelve  pots  of  each  of  the 
following:  Daftbdils,  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  and 
Crocuses,  the  flowers,  as  a  rule,  very  fine,  espe- 
cially the  Tulips.  Mr.  Douglas  had  the  finest 
twelve  Amaryllises  ;  Mr.  J.  Odell  was  first  for 
Chinese  Primulas  ;  Mr.  H.  Eason,  gardener  to 
Mr.  B.  Noakes,  Hojie  Cottage,  Highgate,  second. 
Mr.  J.  Mowbray  had  twelve  good  potfuls  of 
Freesias,  a  class  of  plants  we  are  pleased  to  see 
getting  more  popular,  and  was  placed  first.  The 
first  prize  Deutzias  were  from  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr. 
H.  Eason,  second ;  and  Mr.  R.  Scott  had  six 
commendable  greenliouse  Azaleas. 

The  groups  of  miscellaneous  character  were  of 
great  interest.  Many  things  had  been  exhibited 
on  the  previous  day  at  the  meeting  of  the  R.H.S., 
but  not  all.  It  was  by  no  means  a  remnant  show, 
but  fresh  and  bright.  A  splendid  groupof  Camel- 
lias and  new  Roses  came  from  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul 
and  Son,  Waltham  Cross.  It  is  safe  to  say  this  was 
one  of  the  finest  display  of  Camellias  this  firm  has 
staged.  Plants  a  few  feet  only  in  lieight  were 
covered  with  flowers,  charming  specimens  for  the 
greenhouse  or  conservatory.  Cut  blooms  also  were 
exhibited.  Amongst  the  more  conspicuous  varie- 
ties were  several  uncommon  ones,  as  Bardo  de  Mayo- 
poris,  rich  ro.sy-rcd  ;  Sandate  de  Camillo  Aure- 
liana,  pure  white,  with  broad,  robust  petals ; 
Camillo  Aureliana,  rose,  flaked  witli  wliite  :  and 
('.amillo  de  Fatia,  a  very  neat  and  pleasing  white- 
flo\vered  variety.  We  hope  these  names  are 
correctly  spelt,  but  they  are  a  drawback  to  a 
pretty  flower.  Matliotiana  was  s))lendid,  also 
Beauty  of  Waltliani,  C.  M.  Hovey,  Montironi 
vera,  L'Avenir,  Marchioness  of  Exeter,  and  Fim- 
briata.  Of  the  Roses,  La  Fraicheur  was  of  note. 
Its  well-sliaped,  robust  buds  are  rose-purple  in 
colour  and  rielily  fragrant.  lb  is  a  Rose  that 
must  be  praised  if  for  nothing  but  its  strong 
perfume.  .\Ime.  Hoste,  the  beautiful  Tea  variety 
Corinna,  White  Lady,  and  otliers  were  exhibited 
(silver  med.al).  A  very  large  group  came  from 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea.  The  masses 
of  Spinpa  confusa  wreathed  with  bloom  were 
one  of  tlie  features  of  the  exliibition.  This  is  a 
valuable  jilant  for  tlius  getting  early  into  flower. 
A  largo  array  of  hybrid  Rhododendrons  was 
shown,  especially  beautiful  being  R.  multicolor 
Agatha,  carmine-rose  ;  Mrs.  Heal,  pure  white ;  and 


Ruby,  rich  crimson.  The  same  firm  also  had  the 
variegated  Phrynium  variegatum,  Clivias  in  great 
varietj',  Nephrodium  eicutarium,  a  bold-fronded 
type,  Caladium  Souvenir  de  Para, carmine-rose, wit  li 
broad  margin  of  deep  green  to  the  leaf  ;  Croton 
Reidi,  deep  green,  carmine  veins,  and  Draca-na 
Jaraesi,  a  handsome  dwarf  kind,  the  leaves  narrow, 
almost  purple  in  colour,  and  margined  with  deep 
crimson  (silver  modal).  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and 
Sons,  Forest  Hill,  had  a  group  comprising  a 
number  of  very  useful  and,  in  many  cases,  new 
plants.  We  noticed  a  variegated  form  of  tlie 
sweet-scented  Tobacco  (Nicotiana  affinis  varie- 
gata),  the  leaves  boldly  coloured,  green,  with  a 
broad  margin  of  creamy  white  ;  N.  colossea  varie- 
gata,  the  large  leaves  splashed  with  glaucous  and 
creamy  white  colour  ;  the  brightly  coloured 
Cliorozema  Lowi,  Clivias  in  rich  variety,  also  Ber- 
tolonias,  Dracama  Lord  Wolseley,  deep  green, 
margined  with  crimson  ;  D.  Sanderiana,  D.  De 
Smetiana,  a  well-coloured  variety  ;  Begonia  Gloire 
de  Sceaux,  the  compact,  very  free-blooming  B. 
rosea  floribunda  compacta,  B.  carrainatagigantea, 
deep  crimson  flowers  ;  the  new  Rhophoblaste 
hexandra,  Staphylea  colchica,  and  Dendrobium 
Ainsworthi  (silver  medal).  Messrs.  Cutbush  and 
Sons  had  a  group  similar  to  that  described  in  the 
report  of  the  R.H.S.  (silver  medal). 

The  grou]5  from  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and 
Son,  Upper  Holloway,  occupied  much  space  and 
contained  a  number  of  interesting  plants.  A 
bank  of  Clivias  in  variety  made  a  brave  show  of 
colour,  but  want  of  space  prevents  enumeration 
of  the  \'arieties.  The  Orchids  from  this  firm  were 
noteworthj',  particularly  Cypripedium  Morgana', 
the  richly  coloured  C.  Sallieri  aureum,  C.  grande, 
the  white  variety  of  CVelogyne  cristata,  forms  of 
Lycaste  Pkinneri,  Dendrobium  Leecliianura,  Vanda 
teres,  PhaUvnopsis  Schilleriana,  Odontoglossum 
Edwardi  and  the  pretty  white-flowered  Angriecum 
modestum.  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading, 
showed  the  group  of  Streptocarpus  Wendlandi, 
referred  to  in  our  report  of  R.H.S.,  and  the  curi- 
ous Ferraria  antherosa.  Messrs.  J.  James  and 
Son,  Farnham  Royal,  exhibited  their  fine  strain 
of  Cinerarias,  remarkable  for  the  size  and  variety 
of  colours  in  the  flowers,  as  well  as  excel- 
lent liabit.  Messrs.  H.  Williams  and  Sons, 
Fortis  (ireen,  Finclile3',  had  large  banks  of 
Hyacinths,  Tulips  and  Daffodils,  rejjresenting  the 
more  important  varieties  (silver  medal).  The  St. 
George's  Nursery  Company,  Hanwell,  had  a  fine 
display  of  Persian  Cyclamens,  the  plants  well 
grown  and  the  flowers  displaying  many  shades 
of  colour.  We  do  not  like  the  purjiles,  as  a  rule 
too  magenta  in  tone  (silver  medal).  Mr.  T.  S. 
Ware  had  a  group  of  spring  flowers,  including 
Daffodils,  Iris  stylos.a  alba.  Anemone  fulgens,  the 
deep  self  crimson  Tulipa  Eichleri,  and  Freesias 
(silver  medal).  A  numljer  of  good  groups  were 
given  bronze  medals.  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son  had 
spring  flowers,  noted  in  the  R.H.S.  report.  Mr. 
J.  Odell  sent  a  good  group  of  Cyclamens  Duke 
of  York,  rose,  and  Princess  May,  rose-purple, 
being  two  distinct  forms,  and  Chinese  Primula 
Duchess  of  Fife,  single  rose,  a  pleasing  variety. 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  had  a  very 
fine  group,  eomijrising  well  flowered  plants  of 
Lilacs  Marie  Legrange  and  alba  grandiflora,  and 
Lachenalia  aurea  chrysantha,  whicli  is  not  unlike 
the  L.  a.  gigantea  of  Ke w.  A  novel  ty  is  tlie  Tom 
Thumb  Canna,  quite  a  miniature  variety  in  leaf 
and  flower.  We  do  not  like  this  dwarf  ty])e 
much,  but  it  be  u.seful  when  the  others  are  out 
of  place.  Amaryllises  were  also  .shown  well.  Mr. 
Anthony  Waterer,  Knaphill,  had  his  beautiful 
s[)eciniens  of  Andromeda  iloriljunda.  Mr.  W. 
Davies,  gardener  to  Mr.  W.  Darnell,  Devonshire 
House,  Stamford  Hill,  liad  Oi-cliids. 

In  the  foregoing  report  new  plants  have  been 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  various  notes  on 
groups,  but  we  may  say  also  that  an  interesting 
collection  of  hybrid  Orcliids  c^ame  from  Messrs. 
Veitch,  including  Dendrobium  atro  -  violaceum, 
recently  descriljcd  in  The  (!arden,  Phala'nojisis 
Vesta,  rose- purple;  Nepenthes  Amesiana,  the 
large  pitchers  blotelied  with  deep  polished  brown 
on  a  yellowish  ground,  and  others.     Messrs.  H. 


Low  and  Co.,  Upper  Clapton,  had  Cattleya 
Thayeriana,  the  sepals  and  petals  of  a  rosy  shade, 
the  lip  deep  purple,  yellow  at  the  base  ;  Houlletia 
Lowi,  light  brownish  in  colour,  lip  white  spotted 
with  deep  crimson  ;  and  Odontoglossum  Roezli  and 
0.  R.  album.  Hjbrid  ^'riesias  from  Mons.  Duval, 
Versailles,  France,  were  described  in  our  R.H.S. 
report.  Mr.  Douglas  showed  Hyacinth  Charles 
Dickens,  the  flowers  delicate  rosy  shade  with 
occasional  stripes  of  violet. 

A  prize    list  is    gi\en    in    our    advertisement 
columns. 


UNITED  HORTICULTURAL  BENEFIT  AND 
PROVIDENT  SOCIETY. 

The  progress  made  by  this  excellent  society  dur- 
ing the  past  j'ear  has  been  most  satisfactory. 
Not  only  is  this  the  case  in  the  increased  member- 
ship, but  it  applies  even  more  forcibly  to  the 
financial  condition  For  the  second  j-ear  in  suc- 
cession the  treasurer  lias  invested  £1000,  or  on  an 
average  more  than  £2  per  member.  Can  any 
other  benefit  and  provident  society  show  such  a 
satisfactory  result  is  a  question  tliat  may  well  be 
asked  ?  The  total  invested  funds,  all  in  Trustees' 
Stocks,  are  as  follows  :  £.5.500  in  Nottingham  Cor- 
poration ,3  per  cent,  stock  ;  £1200  in  Manchester 
ditto  ;  £1200  in  West  Bromwich  ditto  ;  and  £800 
in  South  Indian  Railway  3h  per  cent.  Capital 
Stock — a  total  of  £s7(.iO  invested  moneys.  This 
is  an  average  of  nearlv  £18  per  member — a  suffi- 
cient guarantee  surely  of  its  undoubted  stability, 
and  a  fact  that  should  be  taken  note  of  by  all  gar- 
deners who  are  not  j'et  members.  As  each  mem- 
ber's deposit  increases  year  by  j-ear,  it  becomes  in 
course  of  years  a  considerable  item.  For  instance, 
the  balance  now  standing  to  the  credit  of  several 
of  the  oldest  members  is  about  £75  each.  To  this 
balance  3  per  cent,  interest  is  allowed  j'ear  by 
year  in  addition  to  the  balance  of  the  current 
year's  subscription,  the  only  deduction  from 
which  is  the  pro  rata  amount  of  sick  pay, 
which  during  the  past  year  amounted  to 
3s.  7d.  in  the  case  of  members  paying  9d.  per 
week  for  16s.  in  sickness,  and  to  2s.  S^d.  for  those 
paying  6d.  per  week  for  10s.  6d.  The  balance  in 
each  case  is  £1  1.5s.  od.  and  £1  3s.  SJd.  respectively. 
Til  is  balance  is  added  to  the  member's  own  ac- 
count in  the  ledger  ;  thus  each  member  reaps  the 
fullest  possible  advantage  that  can  be  given  him, 
and  under  which  system  it  is  imjiossible  to  heap 
up  such  amounts  as  tha  well-known  large  socie- 
ties do,  who  liave  in  some  instances  many 
thousands  of  pounds  that  can  never  be  possibly 
paid  out  to  those  who  helped  to  accumulate  them. 
It  must  be  clearly  evident  to  every  thinking  man 
that  he  will  in  course  of  time  pay  more  (if  ho 
lives  the  average  or  even  less  of  life)  than  it  is 
ever  possible  for  him  to  receive  out  at  a  stated 
age,  or  have  paid  to  liis  nominee  in  case  of  death, 
in  tlie  majority  of  benefit  societies  where  a  fixed 
sum  at  death  is  maintained.  In  the  "United" 
this  is  not  so,  the  contrast  in  this  respect  being 
most  marked. 

One  most  notewortliy  feature  has  this  past  year 
been  brought  into  prominent  and  practical  notice. 
It  is  that  of  a  lapsed  member  who  had  not  paid 
one  penny  into  th('  society  for  some  tivo  or  six 
years  past.  Under  the  rules  of  the  majority  of 
benefit  societies  he  would  have  forfeited  all  claim 
to  any  future  benefit  or  |)aynipnt.  Not  so,  how- 
ever, in  the  "United."  Upon  his  ceasing  to  pay 
any  sub.scription  his  account  was  closed,  but  his 
balance  still  remained  to  his  credit.  Upon  receiv- 
ing the  duly  authenticated  certificate  of  his  death, 
all  that  had  to  lie  done  was  for  the  .secret^iry  to 
turn  back  to  his  closed  account,  bring  the  facts 
before  tlu^  comniittcc,  and  the  inoiiey  was  at  once 
paid  to  the  nominee  of  the  .said  member.  In  this 
particular  instance  the  amount  was  .£24  7s.  3d. 
No  inc'onsidenible  amount  this  to  be  received  by 
the  deceased's  relatives,  but  which  if  forfeited 
would  have  gone  towards  swelling  the  funds  in  a 
manner  that  could  not  be  deonied  ju.-titiable. 
The  question  may  again  be  asked,  What  other 
society  would  grant  such  tu«uis  to  lapsed  mem- 
bers?   Had   the  decc.ised    member   in    question 
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lived  until  he  was  sixty  years  of  age  he  could 
then  himself  have  drawn  that  amount  instead. 
Another  paying  member  died  during  the  year  : 
the  amount  his  nominee  received,  viz.,  his  balance, 
wa.s  £45  r2s.  lOd.,  a  very  large  sum  compared 
with  the  fixed  sums  at  death. 

There  being  an  accumulated  balance  to  the 
good  upon  the  benefit  fund,  being  surplus  interest 
and  profits  on  inxestments,  it  was  decided,  and 
that  most  wisely,  to  give  a  bonus  of  -td.  in  the  £ 
upon  all  balances  of  £1  and  upwards.  The  con- 
valescent fund  should  claim  the  notice  of  all 
gardeners,  more  particularly  those  who  may  have 
had  a  prolonged  sickness,  and  those  who  whilst 
single  are  living  either  in  bothies  or  lodgings. 
This  fund  is  a  purely  voluntary  one  ;  no  member 
need  subscribe  to  it,  but  every  member  is 
eligible  to  receive  benefits  from  it  during  con- 
valescence and  whilst  still  in  receipt  of  sick  pay,  so 
that  he  may  go  to  the  seaside  or  elsewhere  for  a 
change  in  order  to  fit  him  the  sooner  to  resume 
his  duties.  This  fund  now  amounts  to  nearly 
£250,  and  is  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  grant- 
ing sums  to  members  as  stated.  Compared  with 
ten  years  back  the  progress  of  this  societj'  has 
been  marvellous.  Then  there  were  not  100  mem- 
bers, now  there  are  487.  Then  the  invested  funds 
were  £'2700,  now  the}-  are  £8700,  or  an  increased 
amount  of  £6000  in  that  period.  It  was  resolved 
at  the  annual  meeting  last  week  to  have  3000 
copies  of  the  balance  sheet  and  report  printed,  the 
larger  number  being  deemed  advisable  for  circu- 
lation amongst  the  various  'mutual  improvement 
societies  about  the  country. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


The  Wild  Garden.— The  fourth  edition  of  this 

book  is  now  being  printed  at  Oxford,  and  will  be 
ready  soon.  It  has  been  revised,  and  the  few 
original  illustrations  that  were  done  by  "process" 
have  been  re-engraved  on  wood.  There  will  be  a 
small  number  of  the  present  edition  printed  on 
the  finest  hand-made  paper,  and  the  illustrations 
printed  on  fine  Japan  paper. 

Fritillaria  aurea  is  one  of  the  earliest  and 
certainly  one  of  tlio  gems  of  its  family.  It  is 
dwarf,  but  most  attractive,  and  suitable  for  a 
choice  nook  or  corner — for  [ireference,  in  good 
soil  on  (irass,  so  that  its  tiowers  may  not  be 
soiled.  Not  more  than  0  inches  in  height,  the 
flower  bends  over  nearly  to  the  ground,  but  shows 
up  well,  being  rich  yellow  with  dark  brownish 
spots  and  large. 

Paintings  of  Irises. — There  is  now  on  view 
in  the  museum  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Regent's 
Park,  a  very  interesting  collection  of  paintings 
of  Iris  flowers  by  Jlr.  W.  J.  Gaparn.  They  re- 
present more  than  150  species  and  horticultural 
varieties,  the  collection  illustrating  in  a  special 
manner  the  great  variety  in  form  and  colour  of 
this  almost  classical  flower.  The  paintings  will 
only  remain  on  view  for  a  few  dajs  longer. 

Daffodils  from  Cork. -Mr.  W.  B.  Hartland 
sends  frcjm  fork  some  noble  blooms  of  Narcissi. 
No  Lily  ever  grew  more  fair  in  form  than  these. 
The  one  we  like  best  is  a  pale  lemon.  Princess  Ida. 
He  also  sends  Androcles  and  Ard-Righ,  which 
latter  is  certainly  a  large,  richly  coloured  and  well 
formed  Daflbdil.  How  well  these  grow  in  the 
eouth  of  Ireland,  and  we  find  them  e(|ually  free  in 
Sussex,  only  later,  which  is  no  drawback. 

Daphne  indica. — Mrs.  Jose  sends  us  a  pretty 
drawing  of  a  specimen  spray  of  the  Indian  Daphne 
from  the  open  air  at  The  Priory,  Abbot's  Leigh, 
Bristol,  the  plants  of  which  covered  several 
S(|uare  yards.  Cuttings  were  taken  from  other 
old  plants  in  the  neighbourhood  in  like  positions 
on  walls.  It  is  well  to  know  that  in  the  mild 
west  country  this  fragrant  bush  may  be  so  easily 
grown  in  the  open  air.  Some  of  the  plants,  Jlrs. 
Jose  tells  us,  are  very  old. 

Carnation  'Winter  Cheer.— As  a  winter- 
flowering  variety  this  appears   to  be  perfect.     It 


is  blooming  with  Mr.  J.  Hudson  at  Gunnersbury 
House,  Acton.  The  flowers  are  of  medium  size 
and  quite  large  enough  for  decoration.  The 
colour  is  a  deep  bright  red  ;  the  petals  arrange 
themselves  naturally  and  so  symmetrically  as  to 
rival  the  art  of  the  dresser,  and"  it  does  not  burst 
its  calyx.  I  think  some  of  the  Carnations  that 
find  favour  in  the  present  day  are  much  too  large 
to  lend  themselves  to  correct  artistic  expression  ; 
they  are  loose  and  of  confused  form.  Winter 
Cheer,  judging  from  the  character  of  the  plants 
Mr.  Hudson  is  growing,  is  of  good  habit  and  very 
free,  and,  seeing  that  it  takes  on  a  bright  hue  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  its  value  for  winter  pur- 
poses is  enhanced  ;  and  not  least  among  its  good 
qualities  is  the  fact  that  it  is  nicely  scented.  To 
gardeners,  I  say,  bj'  all  means  grow  Winter  Cheer 
for  winter  work. — R.  D. 

Trichonema  Pylium. — In  The  G.irden  of 
JIarch  10  is  a  notice  of  Trichonema  Pylium  by 
Mr.  Archer-Hind,  from  which  I  suppose  that  he 
has  it  in  cultivation  in  England.  It  is  a  beautiful 
plant,  veiy  common  in  the  (ireek  islands,  and  I 
once  had  some  bulbs  sent  to  me  from  Corfu,  but 
unfortunately  they  were  mislaid,  and  were  in  con- 
sequence not  planted  for  some  time  after  their 
arrival,  and  I  lost  them.  I  should  be  very  much 
obliged  to  Mr.  Hind  (or  any  other  correspondent 
of  yours)  if  he  would  tell  me  where  I  could  pro- 
cure some  bulbs  of  it.  Trichonema  Clusi  from 
Gibraltar  is  also  a  very  beautiful  plant.  Mr. 
Marsh's  Lachenalias  must  also  be  interesting.  Is 
his  L.  Topaz  earlier  than  L.  rubida,  which  is  the 
earliest  of  mine,  and  which  is  over  before  L. 
pendula  begins  to  flower  ?  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  the  parentage  of  Mr.  Marsh's  seed- 
lings ;  from  the  description,  I  suppose  that  some 
of  them  are  crossed  with  L.  tricolor.  I  have  some 
seed  of  pendula  crossed  with  tricolor,  the  produce 
of  which  may  be  interesting. — C.  W.  SiRiCKL.iND, 
Hildtnhjj. 

Seedling'  Narcissi  from  Cong. — From  Mr. 
A.  Campbell,  Lady  Ardilaun's  gardener  at  Ash- 
ford,  Cong,  Co.  Gal  way,  I  have  received  a  very 
interesting  series  of  seedlings  from  the  Tenby 
Daffodil  var.  obvallaris.  Thef  vary  considerably 
in  size  and  in  tint  of  yellow,  some  pale  sulphur 
}-ellow,  others  golden,  but  in  nearly  all,  the  robust 
and  sturdy  characteristics  of  the  seed  parent  are 
very  evident.  There  are  in  all  twenty-five  or 
thirty  varieties,  and  the  best  of  them  are  worthy 
of  pojiular  names.  One  of  the  advantages  of  these 
seedling  Daft'odils  seems  to  be  their  vigour  of 
growth  and  robust  constitution,  and  it  is 
(piite  possible  and  reasonable  to  believe  that 
seedlings  may  suit  the  soils  on  which  thej-  are 
actually  reared  better  than  varieties  raised  else- 
where. At  any  rate,  Mr.  Campbell  may  be  con- 
gratulated on  having  raised  several  Daft'odils  of 
tlie  short  and  sturdy  habited  Tenby  type,  and  of 
various  gradations  both  of  form  and  colour.  I 
hope  he  will  give  us  many  other  robust-habited 
seedlings  of  these  and  other  good  garden  flowers. 
— F.  \V.  B. 

Almonds  and  early-flowering  shrubs   in 

the  house. — We  have  lately  seen  beaut  if  id  use 
made  of  Almond  twigs  in  a  London  house— in  Mr. 
Alfred  Parsons'studio  in  fact ,  and  itapplies  to  many 
who  grow  these  beautiful  shrubs.  What  we  mean 
is  gathering  the  branchlets  and  long  twigs  before 
the  flowers  are  (juite  out  and  placing  them  in 
vases  to  open  in  rooms  The  system  has  various 
advantages:  in  the  case  of  very  bad  weather  it 
may  prolong  the  bloom  for  us,  or  even  save  it  in 
the  case  of  very  hard  frost.  Also  in  a  cold  spring 
it  might  advance  the  liloom  a  little,  the  warmth 
of  the  house  giving  us  a  few  days'  advantage  in 
I>oint  of  time.  As  to  the  kinds  of  shrubs  that 
may  be  treated  in  this  way,  there  are  a  good 
many  of  the  same  race,  from  the  Sloe  to  the 
beautiful  kinds  of  Apple.  Experience  maj'  be 
necessary  to  know  the  kind  of  shoots  that  give 
the  best,  result  ;  probably  those  rather  long  and 
succulent  would  be  the  most  likely  to  flower  well. 
There  is  a  good  deal  in  putting  them  into  the 
right  sort  of  glass.  The  Japanese  are  very  clever 
in  their  little  ways  of  fitting  the  flowers  exactly 


into  the  vases  so  that  each  may  show  its  form  and 
beauty  best.  Mr.  Parsons  says  he  notices  that; 
flowers  seem  to  last  longer  in  bronze,  in  which  it 
may  be  the  action  of  the  light  is  less  than  in  an 
ordinar}'  vessel. 

Daffodils. — I  never  remember  to  have  seen 
these  come  into  bloom  so  early  as  is  the  case  this 
year.  With  me  they  are  ciuite  three  weeks  before 
their  usual  time.  The  common  Lent  Lilj'  is  quite 
abundant  in  the  florists'  shops.  I  do  not  know  what 
may  be  the  experience  of  readers  generally,  but 
with  me  Daflodils  are  far  from  the  average  as  re- 
gards quantity  of  bloom.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  bulbs  is  flowerless.  This  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  exceptionally  dry  spring  of  last  year. 
From  the  time  the  bulbs  came  into  bloom  until  the 
foliage  died  off'  they  were  more  or  less  dry  at  the 
roots,  the  heat  of  the  sun  being  at  times  very  in- 
tense. This  caused  a  premature  ripening  of  the 
leaves,  and  I  find  that  where  the  bulbs  formed 
rather  thick  clumps  they  have  yielded  less  bloom 
than  where  they  had  more  space.  In  marked 
contrast  is  a  few  clumps  that  are  crowded  with 
fine  blooms.  The  bulbs  were  planted,  though  not 
intentionally,  more  than  S  inches  deep,  and  were 
thus  not  much  att'ected  by  the  drought  till  the 
foliage  died  oft'.  Rather  deep  planting  in  light 
soils  would  seem  to  be  right. — J.  C. ,  Byfleei. 

Prunus  Pissardi. — Not  since  its  introduction 
to  England  a  few  j-ears  ago  has  this  tree  been 
more  delightful  than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 
Although  a  comparatively  new-comer,  it  has  been 
propagated  largely  and  already  exists  in  enormous 
numbers,  and  certainl}-  no  plant  has  ever  better 
fulfilled  its  earlj'  promise  :  it  ought  by  this  time  to 
be  in  every  garden,  ^^'herever  we  have  seen  it 
this  spring  it  has  been  laden  with  its  delicate 
rosy  flowers,  almost  rivalling  the  Almond  as  a 
conspicuous  and  beautiful  feature  of  the  landscape. 
In  earliness  of  flowering  it  is  second  onl}'  to  Prunus 
Davidiana  amongst  the  Rosacea-.  It  is  not  only 
as  a  spring-flowering  tree,  ho\^ever,  that  it  is  to 
be  commended,  for  throughout  the  early  summer, 
and  again  in  late  autumn,  its  claret-coloured 
foliage  renders  it  very  attractive.  Associated  with 
the  yellow-leaved  Cornus  Spathi  or  a  similar 
shrub,  it  makes  a  most  pleasing  and  ett'ective 
group.  It  was  introduced  to  Europe  by  M.  Pissard, 
gardener  to  the  Shah  of  Persia.  It  is,  strictly 
speaking,  a  variety  of  the  Myrobalan  Plum,  its 
proper  name  being  Prunus  cerasifera  var.  atro- 
purpurea. 

Rhododendron  ciliatum. — This  species  is 
probably  the  hardiest  of  the  dwarf  Himalayan 
Rhododendrons,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  thrives  xevy  well  out  of  doors  if  given  a 
suimy  position  well  she'tered  from  the  north  and 
east.  It  is  fairly  well  known  as  a  greenhouse 
plant,  and  Ijy  gentle  forcing  makes  a  pretty 
display  during  February  and  March.  For  this 
work,  however,  it  is  not  so  \aluable  as  some  of 
the  hybrids  whose  parentage  it  shares  (notably 
Pixie  Queen,  Rosy  Bell,  and  pra>cox).  As  a  pot 
plant  grown  in  the  greenhouse  it  assumes  a  rather 
sparse  habit,  and  is  very  different  to  the  charmingly 
compact  and  shapely  specimens  that  are  obtained 
by  (ilanting  it  outside.  Its  flowers  are  about  2 
inches  across,  almost  pure  white  under  glass,  but 
when  grown  outside  they  have  a  pretty  rosy 
shaile.  They  are  borne  in  terminal  heads  of  three 
or  more  flowers.  The  leaves  are  elliptical,  pointed, 
2  inches  to  .'5  inches  long,  the  upper  surface  and 
the  margins  being  quite  hairy,  whi'st  underneath 
they  are  glabrou.s.  Out  of  doors  near  London  it 
does  not  attain  a  greater  height  than  about  2  feet, 
but  indoors  it  grows  twice  as  high.  It  is  in  the 
gardens  of  South  Cornwall  that  it  assumes  its 
finest  aspect.  A  remarkable  specimen,  perhaps  the 
best  in  England,  is  to  be  .seen  in  Mrs,  Shilson's 
garden  at  Tremough,  near  Falmouth.  I  saw  it 
last  autumn,  when  it  measured  C  feet  in  height 
and  12  feet  in  diameter.  It  flowers  in  late  spring. 
— B. 

A  note  from  Laxenburg. — In  the  iieaceful 
and  artistically  laid-out  Imperial  Gardens  of 
Laxenburg,  not  far  from  Vienna,  I  noticed  a 
charming    little   bit   of    scenery    produced    by  a 
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happily  grouped  plantation  of  Red  Cedars— Juni- 
perus  virginiana.  They  were  on  rising  ground  of 
about  half  an  acre  in  extent  and  sloped  down  to 
a  stream.  At  this  season  (March  14)  they  had 
quite  a  russet  tinge  from  being  well  covered  with 
their  bloom.  There  were  many  fine  isolated 
specimens  of  this  same  tree  scattered  about  tlie 
grounds.  Herr  Louis  Kropatsch,  under  whose 
kind  and  efficient  auspices  I  visited  Laxenburg, 
told  me  they  were  about  seventy  years  old,  and 
their  stems  were  rugged  enough  to'  betoken  that 
age.  Evergreens  are  not  abundant  in  Austria, 
rich  as  it  is  in  flowering  trees  ;  therefore  the 
\  irginian  Cedar  was  all  the  more  striking.  A 
grove  entirely  formed  of  it  would  be  interesting 
wherever  it  thrives  in  England.  Abies  orienta- 
lis  does  very  well  at  Laxenburg  ,is  well  as  Pinus 
Pinsapo  and  P.  Nordmanniana.  Cedar  of  Lebanon 
quite  fails  to  thrive.  A  grand  and  picturesque 
Abels  Poplar  and  a  remarkable  group  of  tall 
Savin  Juniper  were  remarkable  ;  of  both  these  I 
hope  Herr  L.  Kropatsch  will  .someday  send  photo- 
graphs to  The  G.^rden.  One  corner  of  a  lawn 
near  the  old  Schloss  was  happily  ended  off  with 
an  unusually  good  tuft  of  Pavia  macrostachya. 
This  region  is  the  only  indigenous  home  of  the 
Austrian  Pine.  Under  the  fine  Oaks  in  Laxen- 
burg Park  grew  millions  of  Scilla  precox,  and  I 
also  picked  up  the  yellow  berries  of  the  interesting 
and  rare  parasite  Loranthus  europaus  fallen  from 
the  high  old  Oaks.— M.  A.  Robb. 


is  a  very  variable  Snowdrop,  and  the  bulbs, 
therefore,  should  be  selected  bulbs  if  it  is  to  have 
full  justice  done  to  it.  It  should  be  grown  in  the 
way  which  it  prefers  itself  and  not  in  that  which 
some  of  us  think  it  ought  to  like,  and  it  should 
have  time  allowed  it  for  getting  well  hold  of  the 
ground.  Hexky  Ewb.^nk. 

Si.  John's,  Ryde. 

P.S. — Since  the  above  was  written  I  have  had 
a  letter  from  Hei'r  Max  Leichtlin,  who  says: 
"  Galanthus  Fosteri  grows  round  Ama=ia,  in  Asia 
Minor,  from  whence  I  got  about  20,000  bulbs  and 
6  pounds  of  seed.  Foster's  plants  came  from  the 
missionaries  in  Amasia,  who  cultivated  the  bulbs 
in  their  primitive  garden."  This  piece  of  in- 
formation may  perhaps  be  of  interest  to  others  as 
well  as  to  me. 


GALANTHUS  FOSTERI. 
Mr.    T.    H.    Smith,   of  Newry,   is    rather    hard 
to   please   (see  p.    184).       The   only   reason   why 
I    used   the   words   kitchen  garden  soil  was   be- 
cause when   I   received    a   small  consignment   of 
bulbs  of  Galanthus  Fosteri  some  time  ago  I  also 
received  a  friendly  little  note  with  them  to  the 
effect   that   they  should    be   grown    in    "kitchen 
garden   soil."     Those  were  the  words  of  the  best 
authority  on  matters  of  this  sort  with  whom  I  am 
acquainted.     I  followed  the  advice,   and  I  found 
it  to   be  sound  and  good.     I   thought,  therefore, 
that  I  should  be  doing  Mr.   Smith  a  service  in 
passing   it   on    to  him.     I    notice    with    satisfac- 
tion   in    a    recent    issue    that    Mr.    Melville,   of 
Dunrobin    Castle,   has  grown   Galanthus  Fosteri 
in  kitchen  garden  borders  with  considerable  suc- 
cess until  this  year.     That  surely  is  corroborative 
of  my  remarks  about  this  matter.     It  is  difficult 
to  .say  if  the  conditions  under  which  Galanthus 
Fosteri  prospers  in   its   own   native  habitats  are 
identical    with   those    under   which    many  other 
Snowdrops,  say  G.   Elwesi   by  way  of   example, 
grow   in    their   own    homes.     I   must   confess   to 
knowing    so   very   little    about    the    natural    re- 
quirements of  G.  Fosteri,  or  even  v;here  exactly  it 
is  found,  that  I  think  not  much  can  be  gathered 
from  all  that,  but  so  far  as  I  do  know  I  venture 
to  submit  that  it  is  more  likely  that  an  identical 
treatment  will  not  suit  all   Snowdrops  alike  than 
that  it  will  do  for  them.     I  have  been  to  one  of 
the  headquarters  of  G.  Elwesi  myself,   though  it 
was  a  long  time  ago— I  mean  the  island  of  Syra— 
and  from  what  I  remember  of  it  it  would  surprise 
me  to  learn   that  G.   Fosteri   flourishes    in    that 
place  ;  and,  on   the  other  h.and,  we  are  tolil   for 
cert.-iin  that  G.  Elwesi  is  never  found  in  comiiany 
with  (;.  Fosteri  at  ,all.     There  is,  therefore,  some 
reason  to  believe  that  a  diilercnce  of  natural  con- 
ditions should   point  to  diflerent  kinds  of  treat- 
ment in  our  hands,  and  not  that  it  should  be  in- 
variably alike.     If  Mr.  Smith  does  not  caro  for 
(i.    Fosteri,  by   all   means    let   him   keeji    to   his 
"granitic  loam,"  but  if  he  wants  to  give  it  a  good 
chance  he  will  do  well  not  to  trust  exclusively  to 
it.     I  am   glad  to  find  that  Mr.    Melville    is   of 
opinion  that  "  G.  Fosteri   is  well   worth  a    little 
trouble,   being  one  of  our  finest  and   most   cha- 
racteristic    Snowdroi)s.     Its    broa  1    deep    green 
foliage  and  robust  liiibit  of  growth  give  it  (luite 
a  distinct  character."     That  is  just  what  I  have 
always  thought  since  I   first  made  its  acquaint- 
ance, but  two  or  three  things  should  be  insisted 
on  before  that  verdict  is  likely  to  be  assured.     It 


NOTES  FROM  GUNNERSBURY  HOUSE, 
ACTON. 
The  fine  specimen  of  Magnolia  conspicua  at 
Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  will  be  in  full  bloom 
in  a  few  days,  and  \'ery  effective  it  will  be,  for  it  is 
laden  with  buds,  all  more  or  less  showing  colour. 
It  is  matter  for  regret  when  this  valuable  orna- 
mental subject  becomes  injured  by  frost.  The 
sensitive  petals  are  soon  browned,  and  then  they 
lose  the  chief  part  of  their  beauty.  There  is  one  way 
by  which  the  blossoms  can  be  enjoyed  in  all  their 
purity — to  cut  sprays  as  soon  as  the  white  colour 
is  seen  and  expand  the  flowers  in  warmth.  Mr. 
Hudson  showed  me  some  he  had  treated  in  this 
way,  and  the  blossoms  were  beautifully  pure.  I 
was  much  interested  in  some  Plum  trees  on  a  west 
wall.  Mr.  Hudson  called  my  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  young  wood  of  last  year  he  had  laid  in  was 
full  of  blossom-buds,  but  there  was  a  most  unusual 
absence  of  them  on  the  spurs.  He  appeared  to 
think  that  the  extreme  heat  and  drought  of  last 
summer  had  aS'ected  the  spurs  in  some  way,  pro- 
bably in  drying  up  their  juices,  and  so  caused  them 
to  be  largely  barren.  Has  the  same  phenomenon 
been  noticed  by  other  growers  ?  Thorough  belief 
in  the  value  of  a  good  mulch  for  his  Raspberrj' 
plantation  can  be  assumed  from  Mr.  Hudson's 
practice.  Manure  of  good  body  was  seen  to  be 
laid  on  thickly,  and  excellent  crops  must  result. 
A  portion  of  the  canes  had  been  cut  back  to  a  foot 
or  less  in  length  in  order  that  an  autumn  crop 
may  be  gathered  from  the  young  wood  of  the 
coming  summer.  On  a  west  wall  Peaches  and 
Nectarines  are  in  fine  bloom,  protected  from  frost 
by  means  of  light  netting,  which,  while  warding 
oti'  frost,  does  not  keep  out  the  sun.  The  protec- 
tion is  left  on  day  anrl  night,  and  will  be  removed 
when  the  crop  has  set. 

Under  glass  pot  Vines  for  an  early  crop — Black 
Hamburgh  and  Foster's  Seedling — are  doing  re- 
markably well,  and  when  the  crop  is  gathered 
they  will  be  replaced  by  Melons.  The  fine  tree  of 
Lord  Napier  Nectarine,  which  now  fills  the  house 
devoted  to  it,  is  carrying  a  wonderful  crop,  and 
a  second  thinning  will  be  necessary.  Mr.  Hud- 
son had  preserved  the  fruit  already  removed, 
some  300  to  40tl  in  number.  In  the  early  vineries 
the  Vines  have  broken  remarkably  well,  and 
there  is  a  rare  jiromise  of  fruit.  The  new  (!rape 
Appley  Towers  has  been  inarched  upon  the  White 
Muscat,  in  the  hope  its  flavour  will  be  improved. 

In  a  warm  pit  is  a  large  collection  of  seedling 
Amaryllises  that  are  rapidly  throwing  up  their 
flower-stems,  and  as  the  strain  is  from  the  best 
blood,  some  very  fine  varieties  are  expected. 
In  the  conservatory  Mr.  Hudson  has  some  very 
line  exam] lies  of  two  or  three  varieties  of  Chry- 
.santhemum  frutescens,  and  soon  they  will  be 
(|uite  5  feet  or  more  through.  They  are  for  Lon- 
don terrace  gardens  in  summer.  There  are  pro- 
bably four  or  five  plants  in  a  pot,  and  they  are 
making  a  very  free  growth.  Specimen  scented 
Pelargoniums  are  also  a  leading  feature,  and, 
like  the  Marguerites,  are  used  for  summer  work  in 
London.    What  remarkable  specimens  Mr.  Hudson 


can  turn  out  vas  shown  at  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  exhibition  at  the  Agricultural  Hall  last 
year.  R.  U. 


Obituary. 


Francois  Delaiix. — On  the  3rd.  inst.  at  Tou- 
louse, Francois  Delaux,  father  of  Simon  Delaux, 
the  eminent  French  Chry.santhemum  grower,  in 
his  80th  year.  On  the  10th  inst.,  Mme.  Delaux, 
wife  of  Simon  Delaux,  died  suddenly,  aged  49 
years. 


The  Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Insti- 
tution.— We  uuJerstanil  that  Sir  Julian  Goldsmid, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  has  kindly  undertaken  to  preside  at  the 
55th  anniversary  festival  dinner  in  aid  of  the  funds  of 
this  institution  at  the  Hotel  Mgtropole  on  June  21 
next. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next 
meeting  of  the  society  will  take  place  on  Tues- 
day, March  27,  at  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street, 
Victoria  Street,  Westminster.  Besides  the  fruit, 
floral  and  Orchid  committees,  the  Narcissus  com- 
mittee are  to  meet  for  the  first  time  this  year  at 
12  o'clock,  and  it  is  hoped  that  members  will 
notice  this  intimation.  At  3  o'clock  Mons. 
Maurice  de  Vilmorin,  of  Paris,  will  attend  to 
read  his  paper  on  "  The  Rare  Trees  and  Shrubs  in 
the  Arnold  Arboretum,  United  States." 


Names   of  plants. —  T.    F.  —  Odontoglossum 

Pollettianum. Charles  Arnold.— l,CntUeya.  Trianaa 

dehcata;  2,  Lffilia  Gouldiaua  ;  3,  Sophronitis  cernua ; 

4,  Deudrobium     Ashburtoni. T.     Wilkins.  —  1, 

Cattleya  PercivaUana  ;  2,  ( )dontoglossum  Pescatorei ; 
3,Odnutoglos3um  Coi  adinei ;  4,  Oncidium  cucullatum ; 

5,  Odontoglossutn  Euckerianum,  good  variety;  6, 
Dendroblum  Ainsworthi ;  7,  Dcndroblum  Wardianum. 

J.  Orchard. — Your  Dendrobiurn  appears  to  be  a 

very  highly-coloured  form  of  D.  nobile. J.  Walker. 

— 1,  Dendroblum  speeiosum  ;  2,  TrichopiHa  suavis. 

Thomas  jlnioM.— The  Odoutoglossnm  looks  like  O. 
odoratum;  1,  Dendrobiurn  Phalainopsis  Schrceder- 
ianucu,  extra  good;  2,  Deudrobium   Wardianum,  very 

good, it'anier.- Odontoglossum  pulchellum  majus. 

Couslant  Reader.— I,  Triteleia   uniflora  lilacina  ; 

2  not  recoguised ;  3,  Megasea  Stracheyi ;  4,  Salvia 
spleadens  Bruanti.— Jos.  Ward.—l.  the  erect  growing 
form  of  Cupressus  maoroearpa,  usually  regarded  as  the 
type  ;  2,  the  spreading  form  of  the  same  species  to 
which   the    varietal   name   of  Lambertiana  has   been 

applied. A    Sub.'seriber.-l,    Pyrus   japonlca  ;    2, 

Daphne  Mezeveum ;  3,  Preonia  Jloutan  var.  ;  4, 
Escalloniamacranthi;  5,  Euonymus  japonicus  aureus; 
6    Eibes  ruhrum  ;  7,  .\zara  microphylla  ;  8,  Cupressus 

Lawsoni  aurca. Mrs.  Blackwell. -Cornus  mas. 

Jo/ill    Bruiiton. — Deudrobium    fimbriatum   oculatum. 

j;.  B.  D.— Flowers  too  withered   to  be   able   to 

identify. J-  W.  Sfnkes.—l,  Cupressus  thyoides  ;  2, 

Thuja  occidentalis :  3,  Juniperus  chinensis ;  4,  Jum- 
penis  recurva  ;  5,  Garrya  elliptlca  ;  others  next  week. 

1 s.  0.  ir/ii'e.  -  2,  Corydalis  sohda ;  3,  Symphytum 

cordatum  •  4,  Cyrtomium  falcatum  ;  5,  Gazania  splen- 

dens  aurca  ;  6,  Pteris  longlfolia. C.  A.  W.  Cottnll. 

Impossible  to  name  from  such  withered  scraps. — ;- 
(',  t,'.  P. — l,OphiopogonJaburanvariegnt.H9;  2,  Libonia 

florihundsi. Clihran  and  Sons.— 1  and  2,  forms  of 

Anemone    blanda. Norman     Rushn-urth.  —  Ins 

tuborosa. W.     0.    M.,    Wicc.  -  Garden    forms    of 

Ranunculus  asiatious,  but  they  are  bettor  bought  by 
the  names  they  are  known  by  to  the  nurserymen 
where  they  are  grown.     The  Tulip  is  T.  p°rs,ca   which 

1.S,   we  think,  wild  in  the  region. E.  budd.—  lho 

Snowherry. 


BOOKS  RECEIVKD. 
"The   Country,    Month    hy  Month."    , March.     By 
J.  A.  Owen  and  Prof.  G.  S.  Houlger.     Bliss,  Sands, 
and  Foster,  Craven  Street,  Strand. 


"  Heating  by  Hot  Water."     By  Walter  .lones.     '■ 
ustralions.     Crosby,  Lockwood  and  Co. 


16 

illustrali' 

"Pleasurable  Poultry  Keeping."  By  E.  Brown, 
F.L.S.     Edwin  Arnold,  Bedford  Street,  btrand.  ^ 

"  Student's  Systematic  Botany."  By.  J.  W.  OUver. 
Bhirkie  iind  Son,  Edinburgh  and  London. 
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"  This  la  an  Art 

Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Sliakespeare. 


Filmy  Ferns  can  be  grown  without  any  artificial 
heat  whatever. — G.  W.  Fowler,  Sunderland. 

*if.*  The  fronds  accompanying  the  above  were 
reniarlcably  fine,  and  showed  that  the  treatment 
given  suits  the  plants. — Ed. 


Ferns. 


COOL  TREATMENT  OF  FILMY  FERNS. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  P.  Neill  Fra.ser,  Murray- 
field,  Midlothian,  kindly  oftered,  through  the 
columns  of  The  Garden,  to  supply  seedling 
plants  of  Todea  pellucida  and  superlia  to  any- 
one who  would  try  to  grow  thein  under  cool 
treatment,  as  he  felt  that  they  and  many  other 
Filmy  Ferns  coiild  be  well  grown  under  such 
conditions.  I  availed  myself  of  Mr.  Eraser's 
otter  at  the  time,  and  determined  to  try  the  ex- 
periment. I  send  these  notes  to  let  him  and 
others  interested  know  through  your  columns 
the  success  I  have  obtained. 

On  receipt  of  the  Tndeas  I  placed  them  and  a 
small  plant  of  Trichonianes  radicaus  in  a  frame 
in  the  back  yard.  Tliis  frame  was  4  feet  by 
3  feet,  12  inches  high  at  the  front  and  18  inches 
at  the  back.  The  inside  was  sunk  2  feet  below 
the  outside  level,  and  was  cemented  to  hold 
2  inches  of  water.  The  plants  were  placed 
upon  inverted  pots  and  kept  about  9  inches 
from  the  glass.  Two  lights  were  placed  over 
all,  with  3  inches  of  air  space  between  them. 
The  plants  stood  in  that  frame,  protected 
from  frost  by  matting,  and  from  sunshine 
and  heat  by  light  awning  for  three  or 
four  years,  and  grew  well.  Meantime  I  had 
been  adding  other  species  of  Tiichomanes  and 
some  Hymenophyllums  to  my  collection,  giving 
them  the  same  treatment  untU  the  frame  was 
too  small,  and  I  was  compelled  to  make  an- 
other. Two  years  ago  I  decided  to  make  a 
fernery,  as  the  plants  were  becoming  too  large 
for  the  accommodation  aflorded  in  the  frames. 
This  house  is  built  of  old  1-incIi  flooring  deals 
inside  and  out,  with  3  inches  of  sawdust  packed 
between.  It  is  a  lean-to  house,  and  the  ends, 
frout,  and  roof  are  double  glazed,  with  3  inches 
of  air  space  between  the  glass.  The  bottom  is 
cemented  to  hold  water,  and  the  plants  are 
grown  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  frames  before 
mentioned,  as  well  as  up  the  back  wall  and  up 
the  ends  and  sides.  During  the  late  severe 
frosts  (the  thermometer  registered  18°  Fahr.) 
the  roof  and  sides  have  been  covered  with  a 
warm  covering,  and  that  is  all  the  protection 
the  Ferns  have  had. 

The  following  Ferns,  which  are  now  in 
splendid  condition  (as  you  will  see  from  the 
fronds  of  some  sent  herewith),  have  Ijeen  and 
are  now  growing  in  this  house  :  Todea  superba, 
T.  pellucida,  T.  Fraseri,  Hymenophyllum  tun- 
bridgen.se,  H.  Wilsoni,  H.  cruentum,  H.  asple- 
nioides,  H.  caudiculatum,  H.  demissuni,  H. 
magellanicum,  H.  flexuosumand  H.  niultitidum, 
and  Trichonianes  venosum,  renifoimc,  exsec- 
tuni,  trichoideum,  radicaus,  and  alabamense. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  I  am  growing  in 
rooms  without  fires,  in  Wardian  cases,  the  under- 
mentioned plants  :  Todea  Wilkesiana,  Tricho- 
nianes auriculatum,  T.  crispuni,  T.  pyxidiferum, 
Hymenophyllum  cris]iatum,  H.  polyanthos,  H. 
fucoides,  H.  peotinatum,  and  H.  chiloense. 
These  plants  arc  all  doing  well.  Tlie  Todeas 
received  from  Mr.  Eraser  now  have  fronds  eacli 
21  inches  long,  and  the  Trichonianes  radicans 
fills  a  15-inch  pan. 

I  think  the  foregoing  facts  are  sufficient 
to   show   that   a   goodly   number   of    beautiful 


REPOTTING  FERNS. 


The  best  time  for  repotting  Ferns  is  after  they 
have  well  started  into  growth.  It  is  sometimes 
recommended  that  they  should  be  potted  while 
dormant,  but  I  find  it  is  much  better  to  wait  until 
they  have  made  some  new  growth.  In  the  warm 
fernery  they  will  now  be  ready  for  potting.  They 
may  not  all  ref|uire  larger  pots.  Some  may  be 
reduced  and  potted  back  into  smaller  pots,  but  in 
all  cases  it  will  be  better  to  give  them  some  fresh 
soil.  Those  that  are  much  pot-bound  should  have 
the  lower  portion  and  the  crocks  cut  away  and 
the  roots  loosened  out  with  a  pointed  stick.  Most 
Ferns  require  putting  down  a  little  deeper  each 
time  they  are  potted.  This  jiarticularly  applies 
to  tlie  Pterises,  Aspleniums,  &c. ,  which  produce 
new  roots  from  the  crown  of  the  plants  as  they 
advance  in  growth.  If  not  potted  down  deep 
enough  for  these  roots  to  take  hold  of  the  soil  the 
plants  soon  die  off.  I  prefer  to  keep  Ferns  in 
moderately  sized  pots.  It  is  overpotting  combined 
with  too  much  water  that  is  the  cause  of  failure 
in  Fein  culture.  The  slender  growing  sorts 
sliould  have  plenty  of  drainage.  Those  with 
spreading  rhizomes  do  not  root  so  deeply,  and  as 
they  require  more  surface  room  than  those  with  a 
tufted  caudex,  shallow  pots  or  pans  may  be  used 
in  preference  to  pots.  It  is  better  to  keep  the 
soil  up  well  above  the  rims  of  the  pots.  Davallias 
seem  to  grow  better  when  potted  more  in  the  way 
of  Orchids. 

Although  a  little  peat  may  be  used  in  the  com- 
post for  Ferns,  it  is  not  always  necessar3',  for 
many  will  tln-ive  equally  well  when  potted  in 
loam.  Most  of  the  Adiantums  do  better  in  good 
fibrous  loam,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  well- 
rotted  manure  and  sufiicient  sharp  sand  to  keep 
the  soil  open.  It  is  those  with  spreading 
rhizomes  which  seem  to  succeed  better  in  a  peaty 
compost.  Most  of  the  Aspleniums  will  be  found 
to  do  better  with  some  peat  in  the  compost,  and 
for  those  which  root  on  the  surface  some  Sphag- 
num is  beneficial.  I  prefer,  however,  to  put  this 
on  the  surface  rather  than  to  mix  it  with  the  soil. 
For  Lomarias  and  other  Tree  Ferns  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  cover  the  steins  with  Sphagnum.  If  fresh 
Moss  is  used  and  carefully  bound  round  the 
stems,  it  will  jirevent  the  plants  drying  up  so 
quickly,  and  will  also  preserve  the  roots  which 
come  from  the  base  of  the  crowns. 

In  some  instances  it  may  be  better  to  surface 
the  plants  instead  of  repot  them.  When  this  is 
done,  all  the  old  soil  should  be  removed  down 
to  where  the  roots  are  too  thick  to  get  it  aw.ay. 
For  any  strong  growing  sorts  a  little  artificial 
manure  may  be  mixed  with  the  fresh  soil.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  the  plants  are  not  dry  when 
they  are  surfaced,  and  they  also  require  a  little 
extra  care  afterwards  until  the  roots  get  into  the 
new  soil,  or  they  may  suffer  from  want  of  water 
when  the  surface  appears  moist. 

A.  Hemsley. 


PROPAGATING  FERNS. 
Bv  SPORES. — At  this  season  of  the  year  all  FernS 
require  attention.  It  is  the  best  time  for  sowing 
spores,  as  the  plants  have  all  the  season  before 
them  to  get  well  established  before  the  winter 
comes  on.  Fern  spores  may  be  sown  on  any  good 
loam.  It  is  advisable  to  spread  it  out  some  time 
before  using,  so  that  any  weed  seeds  may  germi- 
nate ;  it  must  also  be  thoroughly  cleansed  from 
worms,  &c.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  water  it  well 
with  boiling  water,  and  then  let  it  lie  until  it  is 
dry  enough  for  use.  In  filling  the  pots  it  is  not 
necessary  to  use'any  drainage ;  in  fact  I  prefer  not 
to  use  any,  as  there  is  then  more  substance  and 
i  t  does  not  dry  so  soon.     The  pots  may  be  filled 


to  within  about  1  inch  of  the  top,  the  surface 
being  pressed  level  ;  this  may  bo  surfaced  over 
with  a  little  prepared  compost  sifted  through  a 
fine  sieve.  1  like  a  little  peat,  some  charcoal, 
powdered  crocks  and  sand,  or  for  some,  such  as 
Davallias,  Platyceriums,  &c.,  a  little  fresh  Sphag- 
num Moss  may  be  used.  Tlie  spores  should  be 
sown  as  evenly  as  possible  and  not  too  thickly. 
It  is  advisable  to  collect  fresh  spores  ;  though 
it  is  generally  supposed  that  Fern  spores  will 
keep  for  an  indefinite  period,  I  find  that  fresh 
spores  are  much  more  reliable.  The  surface  of  the 
pots  should  not  be  watered,  but  tlie  jiots  may  be 
stood  in  saucers,  which  should  be  filled  up  oc- 
casionally, but  not  kept  always  full.  Cover  the 
pots  with  glass,  and  place  them  in  any  shady 
position,  and  the  spores  will  soon  germinate.  It 
often  occurs  that  a  good  many  common  Pterises, 
&c. ,  will  come  up  as  weeds  among  the  choice  sorts. 
These  should  be  removed.  The  seed  pots  should 
not  be  disturbed  more  than  possible,  and  should 
be  kept  until  all  chance  of  getting  the  desired 
species  is  passed.  Although  it  does  not  often 
happen,  sometimes  the  spores  will  germinate 
after  lying  dormant  for  fully  a  year.  There  seems 
to  be  no  accounting  for  the  vagaries  of  Fern 
spores.  When  collected  and  sown  with  the  greatest 
care  sometimes  something  quite  dift'erent  will 
make  its  appearance. 

By  division. — The  present  time  may  be  recom- 
mended for  propagating  such  as  may  be  increased 
by  division.  The  best  plants  for  dividing  are 
those  which  have  not  stood  long  in  the  pots. 
Young  plants  with  three  or  four  crowns  may  be 
divided,  and  will  start  away  much  better  than 
when  old  stunted  plants  are  broken  up.  In 
dividing  the  plants  it  is  much  better  to  break 
them  than  to  use  a  knife.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  plants  getting  withered  during 
the  operation.  Everything  sliould  be  prepared 
beforehand,  and  if  potted  and  put  into  a  close 
frame,  the  plants  will  start  away  freely  and  soon 
be  established.  Nephrolepises  and  others  which 
produce  plants  from  the  rhizomes  should  be 
plunged  into  suitable  soil  for  the  young  plants  to 
root  into.  These  may  be  taken  off  and  potted  after 
they  are  well  rooted.  Davallias  and  others  with 
the  thick  rhizomes  may  also  be  plunged  and  the 
rhizomes  taken  off  after  they  are  rooted.  Al- 
though the  Davallias  may  easily  be  increased  by 
division,  I  prefer  seedlings,  as  tliey  make  much 
prettier  plants,  though  they  are  rather  slow  in  a 
young  state.  Aspleniums  and  other  vi\'iparous 
Ferns  may  be  readily  increased  from  the  young 
bulbils  which  come  on  the  surface  of  the  fronds  ; 
most  of  them  may  be  taken  off'  when  tpiite  small 
and  treated  as  young  seedlings.  Gymnogramma 
sohizophylla  gloriosa  should  liave  the  fronds 
pegged  down,  so  that  young  plants  may  be  well 
rooted  before  severing  them  from  the  parent.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  have  small  |iots  filled  with  good 
peaty  soil,  and  peg  the  fronds  so  that  the  young 
plants  may  root  into  the  pots.  The  young  plants 
will  then  start  away  without  receiving  any  check. 
In  some  instances  young,  healthy  plants  are 
much  more  attractive  than  older  specimens,  and 
it  is  therefore  advisable  to  propagate  every  year, 
even  if  the  old  plants  have  to  be  thrown  away  to 
make  room  for  the  young  stock.  I  always  prefer 
to  propagate  from  spores  where  possible,  as  there 
is  the  chance  of  obtaining  improved  i  arieties. 
^__  F.  H. 

Calceolaria  fachsisefolia.— Ever  since  the 
early  new  year  this  attractive  little  plant  has  been 
in  flower,  its  loose  panicles  of  pouch-like,  bright 
yellow  flowers  lieing  especially  useful  during  the 
dull  time  wliich  follows  the  Chrysanthemum 
season.  It  'combines  a  free-flowering  character 
with  a  neat  habit  and  handsome  foliage,  its  deep 
green  glossy  leaves  somewhat  resembling  those  of 
a  Fuchsia  in  outline.  It  is  a  plant  very  easily 
manaij;od.  the;  only  drawback  to  its  cultivation 
near  London  being  the  liability  of  its  foliage  to 
damage  by  fog.  This  season,  however,  it  has 
tjuite  escaped,  and  is  perfectly  fresh  and  healthy. 
Mr.  J.  Forbes,  of  Hawick,  recommended  a  system 
of  culture  in  these  columns  last  February  which 
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has  proved  so  successful  this  season,  that  it  is 
worth  while  to  draw  attention  to  it  again.  Tliis 
is  to  obtain  cuttings  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
year,  jilant  them  out  of  doors  in  early  summer, 
and  pot  up  and  place  in  the  greenhouse  tow.ards 
the  end  of  September  or  beginning  of  October. 
Our  plants  were  put  out  on  a  nearly  spent  hotbed 
covered  with  a  layer,  4  inches  or  5  inches  thick, 
of  loain,  leaf-soil,  anfl  silver  sand.  This  requires 
more  frequent  attention  in  the  matter  of  watering, 
but  gives  the  advantages  of  a  little  warmth  at  the 
root  to  start  with  and  perfect  drain.age.  The 
plants  measure  upwards  of  1  foot  each  way.  — B. 


Orchids. 


ONCIDIUMS  OF  THE  PULVINATUM  GROUP. 

These  have  small,  but  prettily-coloured  flowers' 
and  a  deal  of  confusion  exists  as  to  their  names- 
This  appears  to  be  the  case  with  Geo.  Harris, 
who  sends  me  a  bo.x  of  flowers,  asking  if  there  is 
any    difference  between  them.       O.   pulvinatum, 
which  is  represented  by   No.  2,  appears  to    be  an 
easily  grown  species.      It   flowered   for  the   first 
time   in   the   Royal  Horticultural   Society's  Gar- 
dens, Chiswick,  in  the  autumn  of  183S,   and   I  do 
not  think  it  has  been   out  of  our  gardens  since. 
It  may  be  distinguished  by  its  oblong,  compressed 
pseudo-bulbs,  which  bear  an  erect,  broadly  oblong 
leaf  some  9  inches  or  10  inches  long  and  3  inches 
broad.     The   scape  rising  from   the   base   of  the 
pseudo-bulb  is  slender,  from  5  feet  to  9  feet  long, 
soandent   and   loosely  paniculate,  bearing    many 
flowers,  each  about  1  inch  across  ;  the  sepals  and 
petals  deep  crimson  at  the  base,  the  upper  por- 
tion    bright     yellow ;     lip     three-lobed,    lighter 
yellow  than  the  petals,  with  crimson  spots  round 
the  margin.      O.    sphegiferura  is  another  of  the 
pulvinatum  group,   which  has  long  been  lost  to 
our  gardens,  but  has  again  made  its  appearance. 
Its   flowers,  larger  than  those  of  the  last-named, 
are  of  a  bright  orange-yellow.     The  oval  pseudo- 
bulbs  bear  a  single  leaf,  leathery  in  texture  and 
soft  green  in  colour.     The  scape  is  about  4  feet 
long,    much-branched    and    many-flowered,    the 
blooms  being  each  about  1  inch  across  ;  the  sepals 
and  petals  bright  orange,   blotched    with  red  at 
the  ba.se;  lip  .somewhat  large,  the  side  lobes  having 
a  denticulate  margin,  the  middle  lobe  clawed  and 
of  a  lighter    orange  than    the    petals.      This    is 
a    showy    plant   and   should    be    largely  grown. 
O.    divaricatum,  also   belonging   to  tliis  section, 
was  sent   home  by  the  British  Vice-consul  from 
Rio,   and   flowered   in    the   Chiswick  Gardens   in 
the  autumn  of  1820.     The  pseudo-bulbs  are  much 
compressed,    and   bear    a   single    coriaceous   leaf 
nearly  1   foot  in   length,  scape  about  G  feet  long, 
with    many    slender    branches,    bearing  a   great 
number  of  blooms  which  are  each  about  1  inch 
across.     The  sejials  and  petals  have  the  basal  half 
reddish   brown,   ti])ped  with   golden   yellow,  the 
side  loljes  pale  yellow  with  red  spots.     Flowers  of 
this    [jlant    are  marked    No.    3.     0.    nanum  is  a 
curious   little   ])lant   quite   destitute    of    pseudo- 
bulbs,  and   was    first   found   by   Schomburgk   in 
British  Guiana  about  fifty  years  ago.     The  leaves 
are  about  0  inches  long,  dull  green  with  red  spots; 
the    scape    is    pendulous   and    few-flowered,    the 
blooms  less  [than  1  inch  across  ;  sepals  and  petals 
incurved,   yellow   with   rerldish   brown    spots,   lip 
bright  yellow.     It  isnot  ashovvy  jilant.     O.  pumi- 
lum   is    another   curious   little    plant  wliich   was 
grown  iti   this  country  nearly  seventy  years  ago. 
We  still  gut  it  sent  to  us  from   time  to  time  even 
now  amongst  other  things.     Like  O.  nanum,  it  is 
quite    destitute    of    pseudo-bulbs,   producing    its 
leaves  from  a  creeping  rhizome.     The  sepals  and 
petals  are  yellow,  s[)otted  with  red<lish  brown,  lip 
three-lobod,  yellow.     This  is  No.  1  of  the  consign- 
ment.     All   of  the    pulvinatum    section    of    the 
Oncidiums  flower  exceedingly  well  in  the  nursery 
of  .Mr.  W.  Bull  at  Chelsea. 

Wm.  Huciii  GowKu. 


Chyais  bractescens.  -The  (contrast  which  so 
frequently  presents  itself  in  epiphytal  Orchids  of 


a  gaunt  and  unlovely  habit  with  the  perfection 
of  grace  or  beauty  in  the  inflorescence,  or  in  the 
flowers  themselves,  is  nowhere  more  strikingly 
shown  than  in  Chysis  braetescens.  This  Orchid 
has  pseudo-bulbs  I  foot  long,  thick  in  the  middle, 
but  tapering  both  upwards  and  downwards,  and 
covered  with  dry  grey  sheaths.  The  leaves,  which 
are  confined  to  the  apex,  are  long  and  narrow,  and 
fall  when  about  a  year  old.  The  r.aceme  is  pro- 
duced along  with  the  new  growth  in  spring  and 
takes  a  semi-drooping  direction,  bearing  from 
three  to  si.x  flowers  closely  arranged  at  the  end. 
The  flower  is  3  inches  in  diameter,  very  fleshy 
and  remarkable  for  its  purity  of  colour.  The 
oblong,  rounded  sepals  and  petals  slightly  over- 
lap each  other,  and  are  spread  out  to  their  full 
extent,  being  of  a  perfectly  pure  white.  The  lip 
also  is  white  externally,  but  inside  it  is  soft 
yellow,  with  a  few  broad  streaks  of  dull  crimson. 
This  Orchid  is  a  native  of  Mexico  and  has  been 
in  cultivation  since  1840.  It  requires  a  moist 
stove  heat  when  in  active  growth,  but  after  the 
pseudo  bulbs  are  fully  formed,  a  resting  period 
should  be  given  by  jilacing  the  plants  in  a  cooler 
house  and  keeping  them  drier.  It  roots  freely, 
and,  provided  a  thorough  drainage  is  secured, 
should  not  be  stinted  for  root  room.  A  compost 
of  fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum,  kept  open  by  an 
admixture  of  finely  broken  potsherds,  will  be  found 
to  suit  it  well. 

Dendrobium  Cooksoni. — This  is  a  sport  and 
appears  to  have  first  found  its  way  to  Heath- 
field,  on  the  Tyneside,  and  the  owner  of 
that  garden  parted  with  a  piece  of  this  novelty 
to  Mr.  Cookson.  It  was  eventually  exhibited 
before  the  Orchid  committee,  who  gave  it, 
as  it  really  deserves  even  at  this  day,  the 
highest  award.  It  was  exhibited  in  several  of  the 
collections  in  Manchester,  but  not  in  anything 
like  specimen  size.  The  deep  blackish  red  blotches 
of  large  size  in  the  petals,  etjual  in  intensity  of 
colouring  to  the  basal  blotch  on  the  labellum,  en- 
hance the  beauty  of  this  variety. — J  as.  Anderson. 
Cypripedium  calurum  magnificum. — This 
is  one  of  the  best  of  the  Sedeni  division.  It  is  a 
cross  between  C.  longifoliura  and  Sedeni,  and 
differs  from  either  jiarent,  combining  the  best 
(jualities  of  each.  The  dorsal  sepal  in  this  breed 
and  in  this  individual  is  the  smaller  of  the  two, 
the  inferior  sepal  being  about  twice  the  width. 
The  ground  colour  of  these  limbs  is  yellowish 
white,  with  a  green  shading  at  base,  and  each  is 
lined  with  distinct  ruby  veins.  The  petals  are 
heavily  edged  with  the  ruby  tint  that  pervades 
the  flower,  the  centre  being  shaded  white  with 
indefinite  venation.  The  lip  rests  on  the  inferior 
sepal,  and  is  about  as  broad  as  to  cover  it  up. 
The  exterior  of  the  poucli  is  bright  ruby,  the  in- 
terior white,  with  small  ruby  spots.  It  was  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Cypher,  of  Cheltenham,  among 
many  other  good  Orchids  at  the  Manchester 
show. — A. 

Epidendrum  "Wallisi  (Amlreio  Birch). — This 
is  a  superb  species,  producing  terminal  and 
lateral  spikes  of  bloom.  "A.  B."  says  the 
plants  are  30  inches  high  and  have  four  lateral 
spikes  and  a  terminal  one,  all  open  at  once, 
with  others  showing  lower  down,  making  quite 
a  grand  display.  The  variety  before  me  is  a  verj' 
fine  one  ;  sepals  and  petals  rich  golden  yellow, 
much  spotted  with  dark  carmine ;  the  lip  is 
[irettily  pencilled  with  lines  of  a  rich  purple  on 
a  white  ground.  Tliis  plant  usually  flowers  in 
the  autumn,  but  I  have  seen  it  before  at  this 
season,  and  indeed  almost  all  the  year  round.  It 
requires  cool  treatment. — W.  H.  G. 

Spathog'lottis  aurea. —  This,  probably  the 
most  usefuland  charmingof  all  theSpatlioglottises, 
is  now  in  flower  in  the  Kew  collection.  The  species 
has  been  known  for  more  than  forty  years,  having 
been  originally  introduced  by  Messrs.  Vcitch  from 
Mount  Ophir— ;i  mountain  in  Sumatra  — about 
lS."i(l,  but  it  has  always  been  a  rare  Orchid, 
es|)ecially  so  up  to  1880,  when  Messrs.  Sander 
discover(Hl  and  imported  it  afresh.  Like  all  the 
Spathoglottisos,  it  is  somewhat  meagre  in  habit 
and  growth,  its  few  leaves  being  of  tliin  texture, 
[ilaited,  2  feet  to  3  feet  long,  but  only  1 J  inches  to 


2  inches  wide.  The  flowers  are  borne  at  the  top 
of  an  erect  scape  2  feet  high,  developing  .succes- 
sively from  below  ujjwards,  so  that  although  a 
score  of  flowers  may  be  borne  on  one  spike,  there 
are  not  more  tlian  four  to  six  open  at  one  time.  A 
raceme,  therefore,  keejis  in  beauty  for  many  weeks. 
Each  blossom  is  2  inches  across,  the  oval,  blunt, 
and  slightly  overlapping  sejials  and  petals  being 
of  a  beautifully  bright  clear  yellow.  The  lip  is 
also  yellow,  but  streaked  with  brown  purple. 
This  Spathoglottis  requires  stove  treatment,  and 
lieing  terrestrial  it  requires  the  same  compost  as 
the  Phaiuses  and  Bletias,  viz.,  turfy  loam  and 
peat,  lightened  by  the  addition  of  chopped  Sphag- 
num and  a  little  coarse  silver  sand. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Cattleya  Trianse  alba. — H.  L-e  sends  me  a 
superb  flower  of  this  choice  variety,  wliic-h  is  through- 
out pure  white,  saving  a  pale  yellow  blotch  in  the 
throat.  — W. 

Coelogyne  cristatahololeuca. — "T.B."  sends 
me  flowers  of  this  beautiful  variety,  the  best  of  all 
white-flowered  Orchids.  Although  I  cannot  say  I 
admire  it,  it  is  a  superb  flower.  We  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Bull,  of  Chelsea,  for  this  beautiful  Orchid. — 
W.  H.  G. 

Odontoglossum  Alexandrse  aureum  {J. 
May). — Yours  is  a  very  fine  flower  of  a  striking 
novelty,  the  sepals  spotted  with  chestnut-brown  on  a 
soft  yellow  ground,  petals  soft  yellow  without  any 
spots,  lip  of  a  deeper  yellow  with  a  few  spots  of 
che'tnut-brown.  You  should  take  care  of  tliis  plant. 
— W. 

Lselia  anceps  Stella. — The  white  La;lias  have 
bloomed  well  this  year  iu  most  gardens,  judging  by 
those  sent  me.  The  present  specimen  is  very  fine,  the 
sepals  and  petals  of  great  broatlth  and  substance  and 
of  the  purest  white,  the  lip  also  pure  white,  with  a 
profusion  of  purple  streaks  in  the  throat,  and  faintly 
tinged  with  purple  on  the  front  lobe. — W. 

Cattleya  chocoensis  (E.  i.'.).— The  flower  you 
send  is  this.  It  was  introduced  by  M.  Linden  a  good 
mauy  years  ago,  but  on  account  of  not  expanding  its 
blossoms  it  never  became  popular.  It  is  one  of  the 
sweetest  scented  of  aU  Cattleyas,  and  you  are  fortunate 
in  obtaining  such  a  pure  white  form.  It  gi-ows  and 
diies  well  with  C.  Trianas  and  sucli  like  plants. — W. 

Dendrobium  lutecium,  ehlorooentrum 
[O.  ll'tiod). — A  very  large-flowered  and  deeply-col- 
oured form.  The  disc  of  the  lip  is  embellished  with 
light  green  woolly  hairs,  which  constitute  the  chief 
distinction  between  tliis  variety  and  the  species.  Al- 
thouirh  not  a  very  highly  coloured  Orchid,  it  is  ex- 
tremely useful  for  decoration  in  the  early  spring 
months.— W.  11. 

Vanda  tricolor  (E.  B.). — This  may  be  grown  in 
pots  or  hanging  baskets  and  must  be  well  drained. 
It  should  be  potted  in  good  living  Sphagnum  Moss 
and  given  plenty  of  moisture.  If  the  plants  get 
plenty  of  air  and  are  well  exposed  to  the  light,  there 
will  be  no  difliculty  in  blooming  them.  I  do  not  believe 
in  syringing  them  much,  m  the  niorniug  and  evening 
being  sufficient. — W. 

Cypripedium  Spicerianum  (G.  Cunning- 
/laiH).- Yours  is  a  gigantic  flower  of  this  fine  species, 
produced,  too,  very  late  in  the  season.  The  flower 
sent  stands  well  upon  a  long  pfduncle,  and  possesses 
a  very  broad,  pure  white  dorsal  sepal  with  a  well- 
defined  purple  stripe  upthe  centre,  the  petals  heiug  also 
shnilarly  striped.  It  is  a  very  fine  variety  near  to  the 
form  called  magniliciiiu. — \V.  H.  G. 

Dendrobium  nobile  (Lang  Tang  Mountain 
variety).— 1  have  three  dill'erent  forms  of  this  plant 
now  before  me.  Two  of  them  are  simply  goid  varie- 
ties. The  third  one,  however,  from  .las.  Davidson, 
is  very  line,  having  broad  sepals  and  petals  finely 
coloured,  and  a  very  largo  lip  deeply  blotched  at  the 
base  with  maroon.  It  is  one  of  the  best  forms  of 
nobilu  I  have  seen  this  season. — W.  H. 

Angrsecum  citratum.  — "C.  J."  sends  me 
seveial  spikes  of  tliis.  The  racemes  are  from  (>  inches 
to  '.)  inches  long,  the  flowers  being  somewhat  small, 
slightly  under  an  inch  across,  white  at  fii-st,  but 
changing  to  citron-yellow.  This  plant  is  a  native  of 
Madagascar.  It  rojuiics  the  heat  of  tlio  Kast  India 
house,  and  a  liberal  supply  of  moisture  must  bo  given 
during  the  summer  months,  but  in  the  antnnui  and 
winter  great  care  is  necessary,  only  ,iust  sufficient 
water  to  keep  the  leaves  from  cuihng  up  being 
required. — W.  H.  G. 
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THE  MEXICAN  THISTLE. 

(ERYTHROt.ENA  CONSPICUA. ; 

The  illustration  sliows  at  a  glance  the  habit  of 
this  remarkable  plant  which  has  lately  found  its 
way  into  our  gardens.  It  is  a  biennial,  its  first 
year's  growth  consisting  of  a  graceful  mass  of 
Acanthus-like  foliage,  and  tlie  second  year  it 
thi'ows  up  a  much-branched  stem  5  feet  to  7 
feet  or  even  more  in  height,  each  terminal  bear- 
ing a  dense  orange-scarlet  or  red  flower-head  or 
capitulum.  The  plant  is  remarkable  in  aU  its 
phases,  and  is  easilj'  reared  from  seed  sown  at 
the  present  time,  the  liest  plan  being  to  dibble 
in  the  seeds  where  the  plants  are  to  grow  and 
bloom,  so  as  to  avoid  injury  to  the  great  tap- 
root by  removal.  This  practice  is  indeed  to  be 
recommended  for  many  other  strong-rooted 
biennials  whicli  resent  removal  from  their 
original  seed  bed,  and  never  afterwards  attain 
to  their  fuUest  size  and  vigour. — F.  W.  B. 

This  iJlu.stration  gives  some  idea  of  the 

effect  of  this  large  and  graceful  Mexican 
Thistle.  It  shows  one  of  two  plants  which 
reached  a  lieight  of  well  over  8  feet  last  sum- 
mer, and  which  for  nearly  three  months  were 
exceedingly  sliowy  with  a  profusion  of  scarlet 
blossoms.  Tlie  girth  of  the  stem  was  very  con- 
siderable, and  the  stalks  whicli  branched  off, 
each  bearing  many  flowers,  had  a  veiy  graceful 
habit.  The  photograph,  unfortunately,  does 
not  show  clearly  the  foliage,  wliich  was  enor- 
mous, and  was  armed  with  quite  formidable 
spines  and  formed  a  most  luxuriant  growth.  I 
hope  that  some  other  plants  wliich  did  not 
flower  will  do  so  this  summer,  as  they  have 
come  very  well  througli  tlie  winter.  This 
scarlet  Thistle  seems  to  have  readied  this 
country  from  Mexico  about  1825. — W.  D.  R.  D., 
Orchardton,  Castle  Douglas,  JV^.i'. 


A  cemetery  garden. —The  ancient  burial 
ground  of  St.  Peter's  in  the  picturesque  old  city 
of  Salzburg  is  an  interesting  and  jjeaceful  spot, 
surrounded  on  two  sides  by  a  simiJe  colonnade, 
and  on  one  by  a  very  higli  grey  rock,  against 
which  background  the  tombs,  nearly  of  all  one 
simple  pattern — a  trough  of  stone  deep  enough  to 
hold  e.Tth  to  form  a  flower  bed — have  quite  a 
garden-like  effect.  Mostly  they  are  bordered  with 
mossy  Saxifrages,  which  look  nice  even  in  winter. 
Around  many  were  placed  Box  branches,  with 
here  and  there  a  spray  of  the  .Sea  Lavender 
(Statice),  which  lasts  well  dried  from  last  year. 
The  woods  near  Salzburg  abound  in  March  with 
Hellebore,  and  the  damp  meadows  with  Snow- 
flake.  Bunches  of  these  were  laid  on  the  graves 
among  the  little  wreaths  of  Thuja,  Lawson's 
Cypress,  Fir  branches,  and  Box.  Here  and  there 
under  the  colonnade  sparkled  a  little  red  lamp 
among  the  dim  (Itbris:  of  former  ages  piled  up 
there.  The  ground  was  consecrated  as  long  ago 
as69(j.— .\I.  A.  R(]BB. 

Indian  Pinks.— There  .are  few  hardy  annu.als 
that  better  repay  a  little  trouble  in  the  early  stage 
of  growth  than  do  the.se  brilliant-flowered  Di- 
anthuses,  whilst  the  sells,  especially  the  rich  red, 
crimson  and  maroon  forms,  are  more  effective  in 
a  mass  than  are  the  blotched  or  parti  -  coloured 
varieties.  This  flower  is  one  that  suffers  much 
from  exceeding  smoothness,  and  is  always  the 
more  beautiful  when  the  edges  of  the  petals  are 
deeply  fringed.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that, 
whilst  in  the  Carnation  or  Sweet  William  smooth 
edges  are  so  much  favoured,  the  fringed  edge  in 
this  Dianthus  is  its  special  charm.  None  of  the 
doubles,  fine  as  they  are,  yet  give  so  much  of  real 
elegance  or  beauty  as  do  the  singles,  but  the 
former  serve  admirably  as  cut  flowers,  because  so 
much  more  enduring.     These,  however,  are  more 


pleasing  i.i  self  colours  than  in  variegated  hues. 
Although  seed  of  these  Pinks  niiiy  be  safely 
sown  in  the  o])en  K^onnd,  the  best  way  to  make 
the  most  of  Simall  quantities  is  to  either  sow  in 
shallow  boxes  and  stand  in  a  frame,  or  else 
under  hand-lights  on  a  warm  border.  It  is  easy 
then  to  have  the  plants  well  hardened  before 
transplanting,  and  if  that  be  done  when  they  are 
some  3  inches  in  height,  they  w  ill  have  numerous 
fibrous  roots,  and  will,  planted  out  with  ordinary 
care,  soon  get  well  hold  of  the  ground.  Bj-  that 
simple  method  every  plant  is  fully  utilised.  To 
get  a  good  effect,  the  plants  w  hen  thus  put  out 
should  be  9  inches  apart  each  way  at  least, 
although  I  have  more  widely   apart,   had  plants 


for  pots,  though  rarely  seen,  and  it  is  also  charm- 
ing when  one  gets  a  gcod  clump  in  the  open 
against  a  sunny,  sheltereil  wall,  or  rising  from  the 
ba.se  of  some  creeping  plant.  The  white  variety 
alba  shown  at  the  recent  Ptoyal  Botanic  Society 
by  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  of  Tottenham,  is  a  very  beau- 
tiful flower.  I  hear  that  it  is  apt  to  sport  back, 
but  that  shown  was  true  enough.  The  growth  is 
quite  sheathing  and  the  flower  white,  the  falls 
broad,  enriched  with  a  central  line  of  yellow,  the 
'  standards  wavy,  are  also  colourless.  If  it  is  only 
free  and  otherwise  satisfactory,  few  early  bulbous 
plants  will  be  more  useful.  Beautifully  shown  also 
at  the  Boyal  Botanic  by  Jlr.  Ware  was  I.  persica. 
The  two  large  potfuls  of  this  were  delightful. 
This  species  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  of  lill  the 
early-flowering  types.  It  is  well  worth  growing 
in  pots,  the  flowers  produced  a  verj'  few-  inches 
from  the  soil,  and  of  characteristic  colour.  The 
standards  are  of  quite  a  metallic-blue  shade,  the 
falls  enriched  with  a  blotch  of  deep  velvety 
purple.  I  think  I.  persica  as  pleasing  as  any  of 
the  forms  of  the  netted  Iris  (I.  reticulata).  The 
last-mentioned  is  unrivalled.  Its  grassy  leaves 
and  deep  jiurple  Violet-scented  flowers  are  wel- 
come either  in  the  open  where  it  flourishes  in 
warm  sandy  soil  or  in  pots.  I.  r.  cyanea  is  by 
far  the  prettiest  variety.  A  mass  of  this  in  the 
open  is  quite  showy  in  February,  the  flowers 
very  bright  with  their  shades  of  "blue,  fragrant, 
and  appear  with  the  leafage.  It  seems  thoroughly 
robust  and  free,  and  is  valuable  for  pots.  I.  r. 
sopbenensis  and  I.  r.  purpurea  I  do  not  care  for. 
The  flovers  are  too  dull  and  uninteresting  in 
colour,  the  finer  of  the  two  being  the  former, 
which  is  not  so  bright  as  cyanea.  I.  r.  histrioides 
and  I.  Histrio  are  very  beautiful,  the  former 
flowering  as  early  as  any,  and  requiring  the  same 
treatment  as  I. 'reticulata.  The  purplish  blue 
flowers,  relieved  by  a  golden  crest  to  the  falls, 
peep  up  even  through  the  snow.  An  Iris  of  great 
beauty  and  likely  to  get  more  common  soon  is 
I.  r.  Bakeriana.  Its  characteristically  coloured 
fall  is  its  chief  charm,  the  colouring^  however, 
being  very  variable,  usually  purple  spotted  on  a 
white  ground.  All  these  Irises  are  of  great  beauty 
when  grown  in  pots,  five  or  six  bulbs  in  each 
5-inch  pot  according  to  their  size. — C. 


Jiie  Mej.iL'ait  Tiit^ue  ihifftn/ufna  cun^ptt'ua)  at 
Orchardton,  N.B.  From  a  photograph  by  Mr. 
W,  Tomliiison, 


fully  \2  inches  across,  and  literally  a  mass  of 
flowers.  The  double  white  form  called  Snowflake 
is,  perhaps,  the  best  to  cut  from,  but  when  so 
required  should  be  grown  otherwise  than  in  the 
flower  garden.  These  annual  Dianthuses  have 
much  of  a  successional  nature  .about  them,  because 
of  the  free  growth  of  shoots  from  the  roots. — A.  D. 
Early-fiowering  Irises. — The  best  kinds  of 
early-flowering  Irises  have  been  shown  well  at  re- 
cent exhibitions,  and  they  are  as  beautiful  as  anj- 
early  bulbous  flowers  of  the  new  year.  As  yet 
the  bulbs  are  expensive,  but  in  time  will  get 
cheaper,  when  one  hopes  to  see  them  not  only  in 
botanic  gardens,  but  in  all  good  places,  either 
planted  in  sheltered  spots  amongst  Stonecroii  or 
tirass  to  keep  heavy  rains  from  spl.ashing  the 
flowers,  or  in  pots.     I.  alata  is  a  very  good  species 


GARDENING  TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS 
AGO. 
Miss  Fry  (the  daughter  of  my  kind  friend  and 
parishioner,  Mr.  .Joseph  Fry,  of  Upton  House) 
possesses  a  botanical  and  horticultural  library 
probably  unique  for  a  country  village.  Here  vou 
will  find  fine  editions  of  Theophr;istus  and  Dios- 
corides  and  grand  folios  of  the  Herbals  of  Turner, 
Lyte,  Gerard,  Johnson's  Gerard,  Lobel,  the 
"  Hortus  Eystettensis,''  Parkinson  (Herbiil  and 
Paradisus),  Ray,  Tournefort,  and  a  host  of 
others.  From  her  treasures  she  has  kindly  lent 
me  a  little  \-olume  of  extreme  interest  from  a  gar- 
den point  of  view.  It  is  "The  Florist's  Vade 
Mecuni,"  by  Gilbert,  second  edition,  corrected. 
London,  lti9.3.  Mr.  Gilbert,  "Lover  of  .Solitude,' 
as  he  calls  himself,  has  indeed  handed  us  down  a 
charming  account  of  the  flowers  grown  in  English 
gardens  in  his  day-  He  tells  us  that  he  was  the 
son-inlaw  of  John  Rea,  whose  "Flora,  a  Com- 
plete Florilege,  furnished  with  all  reijuisites  be- 
longing to  a  florist,"  London,  160.">,  folio,  is  per- 
haps not  unknown  to  many  of  your  readers. 
Loudon  says  that  Gilbert  gives  us  a  "  particular 
description  of  the  Roses  cultivated  in  the  English 
gardens  at  that  period,  and  very  accurately  de- 
scribed." He  enumerates  thirty,  and  gives  us 
admirable  advice  on  their  culture.  His  book  is 
written  in  the  form  of  a  monthly  calendar.  His 
description  of  the  Narcissi  or  Daffodils  is  highly 
interesting,  .and  I  should  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  friend  Mr.  Peter  Barr  to  it.  He 
specifies  some  twenty  seven  sorts,  which,  like 
his  Roses,  are  accurately  described.  His  account 
of  Crocuses  should  be  studied.  As  I  am  very 
fond  of  Hepaticas  (and  mine  have  been  superb 
this  year),  his  accurate  account  pleased  me  much. 
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He  tells  us  the  double  blue  is  moro  lustrous  in 
colour  and  of  a  deeper  dye  than  the  single.  I 
must  quote  his  description  of  the  double  white  : 
"  The  double  white  hath  smaller  green  leaves 
than  the  rest,  snow  white,  and  as  thick  anddouble 
as  the  peach  or  blue-coloured,  but  more  rarelj' 
met  withal,  and  therefore  more  regarded."  How 
is  it  we  seem  to  have  lost  this '!  The  account  of 
the  kinds  of  Tulips  astonished  me  by  their  variety 
and  number.  So,  again,  with  tlie  Irises  and 
Lilies.  The  lover  of  Auriculas  should  consult 
this  little  book,  as  they  were  evidently  the 
author's  specialty.  He  devotes  a  great  space 
to  them,  and  adds  an  appendix  on  the  splendid 
collection  of  that  "rare  florist,  and  compleat 
gentleman  Peter  Egerton  of  IJoughton,  near 
Chester,  Esquire,  but  now  removed  to  his  estate 
at  the  Hall  of  Shaw  near  Manchester  in  Lanca- 
shire,'' and  also  the  collection  "in  the  Palace 
Garden  at  Worcester,  belonging  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Newton,  sentleman  to  my  very  good  Lord,  the 
Right  Reverend  Father  "in  tJod,  James  Lord 
Bishop  of  Worcester." 

I  am  afraid  I  have  trespassed  too  mucli  on  your 
space,  but  I  hope  I  have  sufficiently  interested 
your  readers  to  induce  them  to  examine  the  book 
for  themselves,  and  see  what  old-fashioned  garden- 
ing was  200  years  ago.  Richard  Hooper. 

Upton  Rectory,  Dklrot. 


Moving  Hepaticas. — The  remark  on  p.  191 
that  Hepaticas  detest  interference  at  the  roots, 
though  apparently  a  strong  one,  is  yet  quite 
correct.  That  is  \vhy  I  grow  all  small  plants  for 
sale  in  pots,  long  toms  preferred,  as  affording 
depth  in  which  to  root.  The  pots  are  plunged  to 
their  rims  in  cinder  ashes  in  a  border  having  a 
north  aspect.  If  potted  in  good  soil  and  cared 
for  in  summer  as  regards  watermg,  they  soon 
grow  into  good  plants,  and  can  be  turned  out 
into  the  border  after  slightly  loosening  the  ball 
of  roots.  I  have  six  large  clumps  of  the  double 
red  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  having  an  east  aspect 
that  are  now  in  grand  bloom,  each  furnishing 
large  patches  of  fine  flowers.  I  have  strong  plants 
of  the  single  white  and  single  blue  in  full  exposure 
to  the  sun,  but  as  they  have  occupied  positions  at 
the  foot  of  a  wall  for  year.?,  they  have  rooted 
deeply, and  being  carefully  top-dressed  at  intervals, 
do  remarkably  well.  I  have  met  with  two  or  more 
varieties  of  the  double  blue  varying  in  tint,  but  I 
am  not  sure  tliey  are  really  distinct.  The  late  Mr. 
Samuel  Barlow,  of  Manchester,  had  one  that  was 
decidedly  distinct,  and  he  on  one  occasion  gave 
me  a  plant  of  it,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  tlie 
heat  and  drought  of  last  summer  proved  too  much 
for  it.  The  strong  plants  of  the  single  blue  and 
single  white  under  a  west  viall  appear  to  develop 
plenty  of  seed-pods,  but  though  I  am  careful  to 
top-dress  with  fine  soil  soon  after  the  plants  have 
ceased  to  bloom,  I  ne\-er  get  any  self-sown  seed- 
lings. I  have  had  most  from  plants  plunged  in 
cocoa  fibre,  but  the  reason  why  I  discarded  the 
fibre  for  the  cinder  ashes  was  because  the  worms 
ran  riot  among  the  fibre  and  infested  the  pots 
cont.aining  the  Hepaticas.  Since  I  employed  fine 
cinder  ashes  the  worms  have  not  proved  so  trouble- 
some. The  three  strongest  growers,  and  therefore, 
to  my  mind,  the  best  adapted  for  garden  decoration, 
are  the  ."^ingle  blue,  single  white  and  double  red. 
1  do  not  include  H.  angulcsa,  as  I  cannot  get  it  to 
flower  with  anything  like  freedom  :  perhaps  others 
are  more  suceessful.  When  plants  are  divided  to 
secure  stock,  I  prefer  to  place  the  divided  pieces 
round  the  sides  of  pots  for  a  year  or  two  in  order 
to  make  good  roots. — R.  1). 

Scilla  amcena  multifiora. — This  is  a  lovely 
addition  to  the  already  numerous  varieties  of  the 
Squill  and  one  of  the  very  best  for  pot  culture  I 
have  grown.  A  few  bulb.s  of  the  above  variety 
were  sent  me  by  .a  lover  of  these  plants  to  show  its 
superiority  over  the  older  variety.  Its  larger 
flower-spikes  and  bright  blue  colour  render  it  a 
charming  plant  for  cool  house  decoration.  In  a 
cool  north  liuuse  it  is  surpnsing  how  long  the 
Scillas  last  in  bloom.  As  marginal  plants  for  the 
stages  they  are  useful.     For  house  or  room  work 


and  for  cutting  they  will  also  be  of  great  service. 
For  the  last-named  purpose,  multifiora  is  one  of 
the  best,  its  stronger  spikes  of  bloom  being  .ad- 
mirably suited  for  cutting.  The  above  is  also 
much  earlier  than  the  older  forms,  as  in  the  open 
ground  it  is  quite  a  fortnight  in  advance  of  others. 

— (;.  w. 

Carnation  Leander. — In  reply  to  Mr.  Bur- 
rell's  request  for  information  as  to  this  kind, 
from  what  I  saw  of  it  last  year  I  thought 
it  a  most  promising  kind,  for  it  was  very 
fine  in  a  garden  where  a  yellow  Carnation 
never  before  produced  a  flower  worth  look- 
ing at.  It  had  finer  flowers  and  they  did  not 
burst.  The  layers  that  were  put  down  took  well  ; 
they  have  been  out  all  the  wiriter  and  look  none 
the  worse  for  it,  whilst  under  similar  conditions, 
CJermania,  the  reputedly  best  yellow  once  again 
tried  because  the  bed  had  extra  preparation,  is 
again  looking  too  j-ellow  in  the  leaf  to  betoken 
good  health.  The  flower-spikes  of  Leander  grew 
very  tall,  exceeding  in  height  those  of  most  out- 
door kinds.  I  am  trying  it  in  a  situation  where  it 
will  need  no  tying,  but  the  flower-s|)ike3  will  be 
allowed  to  hang  down  the  front  of  a  wall  ;  for 
such  a  purpose  its  length  of  stem  will  be  valuable. 
—A.  H. 

Ep  geea  repens. — In  The  G.vrden  (p.  19.S)  I 
see  Epig^a  repens  described  as  a  good  plant  for  a 
dry  and  shady  situation  in  the  rock  garden.  This 
plant  grows  very  freely  about  60  miles  north  of 
Toronto,  Ontario,  and  I  have  always  found  it  in 
damp  marshy  places,  generally  at  the  foot  of  a 
tree.  In  Vancouver,  B.C.,  it  is  extremely  com- 
mon, growing  along  the  edges  of  the  side  walk 
amongst  Ferns  and  other  moisture-loving  plants. 
I  have  so  far  failed  to  grow  it  here,  but  am  going 
to  try  it  planted  in  peat  on  a  damp  rockery  facing 
north.  It  is  an  extremely  pretty  little  plant,  soon 
covering  the  ground  in  its  native  habitat  with 
its  glossy  leaves.  I  have  often  found  leaves 
measuring  between  2  inches  and  3  inches  in 
length.— G.  R.  T.,  Derhy.ihiye. 


COLOURED  PRIMROSES. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  common 
forms  of  the  Primrose  that  are  coloured  and  de- 
rived entirely  from  Primula  ^-ulgaris  will  do  just 
as  well  under  wild  garden  culture  as  will  the 
native  form.  In  these,  however,  the  coloration  is 
far  from  being  rich  and  bright.  Certainly  colour 
other  than  the  normal  creamy  hue  is  singularly 
rare  in  wild  Primroses,  but  it  has  often  been  found 
in  the  wild  form  when  for  some  time  grown  in 
gardens.  Howsoever  produced,  the  strain  has  re- 
mained pretty  much  the  same,  the  habit  and 
growth  identical,  and  the  flowers,  of  somewhat 
pallid  hues,  have  the  same  rugged  outline.  But 
garden  Primroses  have  largely  come  from  a  diverse 
and  chiefly  imported  parentage.  No  one  seems 
able  to  tell  us  whence  came  the  beautiful  single 
crimson-flowered  variety  that  was  put  into  com- 
merce some  twenty  years  ago  or  earlier  imder  the 
name  of  auricuheflora.  I  have  thought  it  was  a 
reversion  to  the  single  form  of  the  old  double  crim- 
son. Certainly  that  was  largely  the  parent  of  tlie 
finest  strain  of  coloured  Primroses  we  now  have. 
Then  the  seed  parent  was  that  charming  robust- 
growing  mauve-coloured  variety,  once  known  as 
frimula  .altaica,  really  a  very  fine  garden  Prim- 
rose, Ijut  originally  introduced,  it  is  belie\-ed,  from 
the  Continent.  It  is  thus  seen  that  when  "  R.  D." 
refers  to  coloured  Primroses,  he  is  comment- 
ing upon  a  section  that  probably  is  very 
diverse  from  that  to  which  "A.  Y."  makes 
reference.  Still,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
these  will  not  thrive  under  the  wild  culture 
he  advises,  but  I  think  it  is  doubtful.  All  my 
experience  of  them  is  derived  from  culture  on 
rather  stiff  soil,  where  they  used  to  do  splendidly, 
but  rarely  were  good  after  the  third  year.  The 
cause  of  this  degeneracy  arose  from  the  natural 
habit  of  the  plants  to  become  by  that  time  very 
large  clumps  of  crowns  densely  set,  and  in  such 
case  the  roots  tlirown  out  by  the  crowded  root- 
stems  in  the  centre  of  the  clumps  could  find  no 


food  on  which  to  exist.  The  best  remedy  in  the 
case  of  special  sorts  was  to  lift  the  clumps  so  soon 
as  the  bloom  was  over,  break  them  up  into  single 
crowns,  cut  the  root  rhizome  hard  back,  and  re- 
plant in  fresh  soil.  I  take  it  that  even  the  wild 
Primrose  sufTers  in  the  same  ^lay,  as  large  clumps 
are  seldom  seen,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  variety 
is  propagated  by  means  of  self-sown  seed,  a  good 
deal  of  which,  howes-er,  must  be  wasted,  as 
the  seed  is  not  widely  distributed,  for  Nature 
compels  the  seed  -  pods  as  they  approach  to 
maturity  to  curl  down  close  round  under  the 
leaves,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  seed  never  can 
germinate. 

It  is  far  preferable,  in  keeping]  up  a'  stock  of 
hardy  Piimroses,  to  depend  on  seedlings  rather 
than  on  divided  plants.  It  must  be  a  bad  season 
indeed  that  does  not  afl'ord  enough  of  seed  for  the 
making  of  a  good  sowing,  and  I  have  never  found 
better  results  than  when  the  sowing  has  been 
made  in  August.  If  the  plants  be  left  in  the  seed 
beds  or  boxes  and  transplanted  early  in  the  follow- 
ing spring,  the  product  in  plants  in  bloom  the 
following  winter  and  spring  is  remarkable.  If  I 
were  to  plant  out  seedlings  of  oitr  best  coloured 
strains  in  woods  or  wild  gardens,  most  certainly  I 
should  break  up  the  ground  well  for  the  purpose, 
clean  it  thoroughly,  and  add  some  well-decayed 
manure.  That  would  give  a  good  start,  and  help 
the  plants  to  hold  their  own  after  Grass,  Moss,  or 
other  surroundings  had  become  intermixed.  Cer- 
tainly our  more  modern  strain  of  single-coloured 
Primroses  is  much  stouter  and  has  finer  flowers 
than  had  the  progenitors  of  the  doubles.  I  have 
no  desire  whatever  to  see  these  finer  forms  evolving 
doubles,  as  they  are  so  much  prettier  and  so  much 
more  amenable  to  increase  and  simple  cidture  than 
are  the  doubles.  A.  D. 


Seedling  Oriental  Hellebore.  —  I  send  a 
flower  of  a  white  Hellebore  raised  here.  It  seems  to 
me  more  deusely  spotted  than  any  one  I  know  of.  It 
is  one  of  many  hundreds  of  seedlings. — J.  M.,  Char' 

mouth,  Dorset. 

Spring  flowers  from  Llandudno.— Mr.  J. 
Broome  always  sends  some  admirable  posies  to 
the  Manchester  show.  They  are  interesting  in 
respect  of  their  being  grown  out  of  doors,  and 
comprise  single,  double,  and  striped  Wallflowers, 
several  Chionodoxas,  some  Squills,  the  showy 
yellow  Draba,  Doronicum,  Russian  Violets,  &c. 
It  makes  Manchester  citizens  almost  envious  of 
the  salubrious  Welsh  climate,  enveloped  as  they 
are  in  every-day  business  life  among  sulphur  fumes. 
—A. 

Narcissus  nanus.  — Tlie  Daffodils  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  the  most  important  (lowers  of 
spring,  for  what  a  long  succession  of  bloom  they 
give,  even  if  one  has  to  be  content  with  the  old 
but  beautiful  types.  Between  the  first  flowers  of 
the  Tenby  in  February  and  the  last  of  poeticus 
in  Juno  there  are  three  clear  montlis  in  which 
Daffodils  arc  ever  coming  and  going,  fresh  kirula 
appearing  from  week  to  week.  The  lovely  little 
nanus  makes  a  perfect  picture  this  week.  In  the 
Grass  and,  owing  to  its  dwarfness,  nowhere  else 
would  it  look  better,  it  is  quite  at  home,  and 
when  seen  at  a  short  distance  oft'  the  flowers 
scarcely  afipear  to  rise  above  the  surface. — A.   II. 

Notes  from  'Warley  Place. — Cyclamen  couni 
vernuni  has  been  blunming  since  the  early  part  of 
the  year,  followed  by  Narcissus  minimus.  This 
neat  little  Daffodil  o|)ened  early  in  February,  also 
about  the  same  time  Saxifraga  Burseriana.  The 
two  last  mentioned  look  very  pleasing  ^^■hcn  asso- 
ciated together.  Iris  reticulata  has  bloomed  very 
freely  here.  A  little  colony  of  Anemone  blanda 
has  been  very  showy  on  a  sloping  limestone  bank, 
.lust  below  is  a  batch  of  llrpaticas,  double  red  and 
single  blue,  with  Gidanllius  intermixed,  thus 
giving  a  charming  and  agreeable  cfl'ect.  Bulbo- 
codium  vernuni  lias  been  very  nice,  showing  through 
masses  of  Setluin.  The  Forget-me-not-shaped 
flowers  of  Omphalodes  verna  also  look  cheering 
peeping  out  here  and  there  amongst  the  little 
shrubs.  Megasea  liguhita  in  shadv  corners  looks 
bright  and  bold  ;  it  is  very  useful  hero  planted 
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amongst  steppinff  stones.  At  present  Primula 
mai-ginata  is  very  pleasing.  Lilie  man)'  of  the 
Primulas,  it  requires  a  gritty  compost  to  be 
worked  around  its  projecting  stems.  Chionodoxa 
Lucilia  and  C.  sardensis  are  very  liright  planted 
in  irregular  patches.  One  of  our  brightest  gems 
just  now  is  Narcissus  C3'clamineus.  It  is  planted  in 
good  sandy  loam  with  a  north-westerly  aspect,  and 
on  the  opposite  side  shaded  from  cutting  winds. 
Pusclilcinia  scilloides  is  thriving  well  here  on  a 
sunny  bank  near  to  rocky  steps.  It  is  a  great 
favouiite  here. — F.  M. 

Dog's-tooth  Violets.  —  Among  the  many 
points  wo  have  gained  by  planting  bulbs  in  the 
(irass,  one  of  no  small  moment  is  that  thedwarfer 
things  present  us  witli  their  llowers  unsullied  by 
the  splashings  of  heavy  rains.  The  Dog's-tooth 
Violets  are  delightful  at  the  present  time  in  leaf 
and  blossom.  On  a  sunny  day  the  effect  is  uniipie. 
No  one  need  hesitate  to  plant  them,  for  the  grou]) 
under  notice  is  not  in  \ery  favourable  soil,  but 
the  bulbs  liave  increased  amazingly  the  last  two 
or  three  j'ears.  We  cannot  get  such  fine  effects 
by  growing  the  Dog's-tooth  Violets  in  beds  and 
borders.  'The  tendency  is  to  drill  these  little 
bulbs  into  lines  for  edgings,  &c.  Every  garden 
that  has  Grass  about  it  \\'hich  it  is  nttt  necessary 
to  mow  till  summer  should  certainly  have  a  large 
colony  of  Dog's-tooth  Violets. — A.  H. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


HINDRANCES  TO  TOMATO  CULTURE. 

What  few  enemies   Tomato    growers   have   to 
contend  with  are  of  an  exceptionally   virulent 
and  destructive  nature,  to  the  e.xteut  in  some 
cases  of  rendering  it  next  to  impossible  to  suc- 
ceed.    Nearly  every  week  previously  unknown 
correspondents  direct  my  attention  to  bad  at- 
tacks of  either  insect  pests  or  diseases  of,  to 
them,  a  mysterious  character,  and  inquiries  are 
constantly  being  addressed  to  the  editors  of  the 
horticultural  papers  generally,  all  conveying  the 
same    story    of    partial  or    complete    failures. 
Just  now  wireworms  are  in  the  ascendant,  and 
very  destructive  these  are    proving.     One  day 
whole   rows   of   newly-planted   Tomatoes    may 
look  fresh  and  growing,  and  the  next   day  25 
per  cent,  of  them  be   "hanging  their  heads." 
In  many  instances  this    is  the  work  of   wire- 
worms.     If  drawn   out  of  the   ground,  one   or 
more  of  these    insects    will   most   jjrobably  be 
found  embedded  in  the  underground  portion  of 
the  stem,  having  bored  into  the  heart  and  eaten 
its  way  upwards.     Sometimes   the    plants  flag 
badly  before  the  wire  worm  has  fairly  cateu  its 
way  in  to  its  full  length,  but  the  damage  has 
been  dene,  as  it  is  almo,st  a  certain  case  of  col- 
lapse.    It  is  the  market  growers  who  have  the 
greatest  trouble  with  wireworms,  and  with  tliem 
it  is  a  very  serious  matter,  especially  if  they 
are  unable  to  at  once  fill  up  the  blanks,  as  fast 
as  they  are  made,  with  surplus  plants.   Nothing 
applied  from  the  surface  appears  to  be  strong 
enough  to   de.stroy   tliese    grubs   without    also 
rendering  the  soil  inimical  to  jilant  life.     Gas- 
lime  mixed  with  the  soil  at  the  rate  of  1  peck  to 
20  bushels  of  soil  eitlier  destroys  wireworms  or 
di'ives  them  out,  but  this  must  be  used  fully 
six    months    before    anything     is    planted    in 
it.     My  advice  to  those  soliciting  it  has  been 
to  turn  and  re-turn  the  beds  of  soil  in  a   house 
and   any  fresh   loam    introduced,   and    closely 
search  for  the  grul«  as  the  work  goes  on.     This 
may  seem  a  tedious  process,  but  it  is  time  well 
spent  all  the   same.     In  many  cases  trapping 
must  also  be  resorted  to,  and  every  single  grub 
destroyed  may  mean  a  plant  saved.     Midway 
between  the  plants  in  the  rows  sink  a  2-inch 
length  of  Carrot,  with  a  pointed  label  or  stick 


thrust  into  it  to  mark  its  whereabouts.     Every 
second  da}'  these  traps  should   be    lifted,  and 
every  grub  found  eating  its  way  into  or  collected 
about  it  be   (jlaced  into  a  jar  and  eventually 
destroyed.     Where  this  plan  has  been  adopted 
this    season,    I   have    seen    as    many    as    200 
grubs     found     in     a     single     house     in     one 
morning,    and    a    nearly    complete    cessation 
of  attacks  on  the  Tomato  plants  has  been  the 
result.     If    Carrots   are   not     availalile,    Pota- 
toes may  be  substituted,  but  I  prefer  the  former. 
Most  gardeners  can  recognise  the  ti-iie  wireworm 
when   they  see  it,   but  many   market  growers 
have  not  had  similar  opportunities  for  gaining 
an  all-round  experience.     In  some  instances  the 
latter  cannot  decide  which  are  true  wireworms 
and    which     millipedes     or     centipedes.      The 
former  vary  in  size  considerably,  some  of  the 
largest  Ijeing  about  1  inch  in  length  and  of  the 
circumference  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch, 
having  flattened  ends.     They  are  i)f  a  hard  or 
wiry  nature,  of  an  ochreous  yellow  colour  and 
have  only  six  legs,  differing  very  materially  in 
this  respect  and  in  point  of  colour  from  the  many- 
legged  millipedes  and  centipedes.     Wireworms 
are  the  larva?  or  grubs  of  the  click  beetle,  and 
of  the  latter  tliereare  two  or  three  species,  this  ac- 
counting for  the  difference  in  the   sizes.     They 
remain  in  this  destructive  grub  state  for  three 
or  four  j'ears,  and  no  one,   therefore,   should 
rest  content  with  the  thought  that  there  is  a 
likelihood  of  the  attack  ceasing  unless  this  is 
brought  about  by  trapping  and  crushing. 

Tomato  plants  flag  badly,  and  soon  after  col- 
lapse  from   causes  other  than  wireworms.     If 
some  of  them  flag  when   the  rest  are  compara- 
tively fresh  and  erect,  and  yet  nothing  be  wrong 
with  the  stems,  then  the  chances  are  the  roots 
are  galled.     In  order  to  discover  the  true  cause, 
carefully  lift  a  plant  or  plants  with  the  roots  in- 
tact.    Should    these    be  covered   with    unequal 
swellings  or  galls,  then  the  much-to-be-dreaded 
eel-worms    are  at  work.     Professor  Barby,  an 
American  authority,  describes  these  nematodes 
as  minute  true  worms  and  allied  to  the  Trichn.Te. 
He  rightly  considers  them  a  serious   menace  to 
Tomato  growing.     They  attack  the  roots,  caus- 
ing tlie  formation  of  galls,  flagging,  according  to 
my  experience,  fiist  denoting  their  presence,  the 
roots  no  longer  contributing  sap  freely  to  the 
])lant.     As  a  rule  the  plants  are  a  f(jot  and  up- 
wards in  height  before  they  are  mucli  injured  at 
the  roots  by  the.se  worms,   but  (piite  recently 
specimens  have  been  submitted  to  me  that  had 
only  just  been  planted  out.     Once  tlie  roots  are 
galled,  no  further  progi-ess  is  made  by  the  jilant, 
and,  unfortunately,  nothing  I  have  tried  or,  to 
my  knowledge,  that  others  have  tried  has  any 
effect  on  the  worms.     The  consequences  of  the 
presence  of  tliese  worms  in  the  soil  are  even 
more  disastrous  than  in  the  case  of  wireworms. 
In    America,    the    remedies    that    have    been 
tried  are  of  no  avail  in  saving  the  plants,  and 
it  is  therefore  a  case  of  prevention  rather  tlian 
cure.     A   strong   dose  of  salt,    or    sufficient   to 
make  the  soil  unfit  for  use  till  much  of  it  has 
again  been  washed  out,  will  destroy  the  worms, 
but  a  simpler  and  in  every  respect  better  remedy 
is  the  exposure  of  the  soil  to  severe  frosts,  char- 
ring naturally  also  clearing  the  .soil  of  the  pests. 
Where,  therefore,  plants  are  failing  wholesale 
owing  to  the  work  tif  these  tin)'  worms,  nothing 
short  of  clearing  out  the  soil  and  starting  with 
fre.sh  soil  and  young  jilants  with   .soinul   roots  is 
of  any  avail.     If  the  soil  has  been  well  frozen 
through  so  much  the  better.     The  worst  .attacks 
of  these  eel- worms  I  have  ever  met   with   fol- 
lowed upon  the  free  use  (pf  a  great  heap  (jf  thin 
turf    cut    from    a    roadside,    ditch    cleanings, 
weeds,    and   other   vegetable    matter    all   well 
rotted.     It  was  poor  light  stuft',  and  must  have 


been  full  of  worms  or  eggs.  Fresh  loamy  soil 
was  not  easily  procured  in  that  neighbourhood, 
and  the  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty  was  to 
clear  out  the  .soil  and  ch.ir  this  prior  to  mixing 
it  with  twice  its  bulk  of  good  garden  soil.  This 
alone  would  not  have  been  of  a  sufficiently 
preventive  character.  Sulphur  was  burnt  in 
the  empty  house,  and  the  walls  and  foundation 
of  beds  dressed  witli  hot  limewash.  Luckily, 
the  first  attempt  was  made  veiy  early  in  the 
season,  and  as  the  second  lot  of  plants  did  well 
from  the  first,  a  struggling  man  more  than 
staved  off'  ruin. 

There  is  yet  another  cause  of  failure  to  be 
noted,  and  wliich  also  is  first  indicated  by  the 
plants    flagging    badly    in    the    sunshine    and 
collajising   utterly   soon   afterwards.      In   this 
instance  there  is  little    or  nothing   ajiparently 
wrong    till  the  plants  are  heavily  laden  with 
fruit,    and    it    would    appear   to    be    simply   a 
failure  of  the  roots  to  keeji  up  the  requisite 
supply  of  saj)  to  supp(jrt  the  toj)  growth.     They 
are  not  equal  to  the  strain,  in  fact,  and  nothing 
short    of    consideralily    lightening    the    crops, 
and    affording    tempcirary    shade    during     the 
hottest  part  of  the  day,  will  prevent  a  complete 
breakdown.     Once  more,   it   is  not  in  private 
gardens  where  this  trouble  ha.s  to  be  met,  or, 
at  any  rate,  not  where  the  plants  are  grown  in 
pots,  boxes,  ridges  of  soil  near  to  or  over  hot- 
water  pipes,  or  any  other  position  where  the 
soil    does    not   become    very  cold.      Curiously 
enough,   only  a  portion   of  the  plants  fails  in 
the  large  houses    owned   by  market    growers, 
but     the     gaps     are     far     too    frequent,    and 
quite  mar    the    prospects    of   the    season.      It 
is     my    belief     there    is     no     disease     to     be 
found   (.)U  or  about   these    flagging    plants    to 
which  may  be  attributed  the  cause  of  failure. 
If  in  the  com|)osition  of  the  border  or  any  di.sease 
lurking  in  the  same,  a  second  lot  of  plants  turned 
out  into  it  would,  we  ma}'  reasonably  suppose, 
be  attacked,  yet  nothing  of  the  kind  takes  place. 
Last  season  hundreds  of    plants   were   turned 
out  of  6-inch  and  larger  pots  to  take  the  place 
of   those  th.at  failed,  and  nearly  the  whole  of 
them  thrived  and  cropped  most  satisfactorilj', 
only,   unfortunately,   they   gave   ripe   fruit    in 
quantity  at  a  time  when  prices  were  very  low. 
The  preventive  measures  I  would  suggest  are 
the  taking  of  more    than  ordinary  pains  with 
the  preparation  of  the  soil  with  a  view  to  pro- 
moting a  strong  root  action  ;  nothing  but  water, 
or  liquid  manure    when  this   is   needed,  in  a 
luke  warm  state  should  be  used,  and  always  before 
extra  large  quantities  are  needed  to  thoroughly 
moisten   it,    .and  the   avoidance   of    great    ex- 
tremes of  temperature.     In  any  case  a  consider- 
able number  of  small  plants  shouhl  be  given  a 
shift  into  larger   sizes,  so  as  to  have  them  in 
readiness  for  filling  up  blanks  .shoulil  these,  un- 
fortunately, once  more  occur.      It  is  tlie  more 
r(jbust  growers,  such  as  Perfection  and  Seii.sa- 
tion,  that  are  the  least  liable  to  flag  and  ilie 
prematurely,  ami  these  are  the   best   varieties 
for  planting  in  newly  built  houses  and  soil  only 
indifferently  well  pi-epared  f(U'  Tomatoes. 

W.    loiiULDEN. 


Lily-white  Seakale. — Allow  me  to  thank 
Mr.  Tallack  for  his  suggestions  in  regard  to  my 
losses  of  a  considerable  jiereentage  of  crowns  of 
the  above  valuable  variety  (p.  lo4),  .and  also  to 
give  the  additional  information  ho  asks  for.  The 
soil  here  as  a  rule  is  light,  stony  and  arid,  but, 
like  Mr.  Tallack,  I  also  select  the  heaviest  for  Sea- 
k.ale.  Being  an  im|)ortantand  long-standing  crop, 
the  plot  is  gi\en  thorough  cultivation,  working  in 
sand  freely  and  adding — to  the  best  of  my  know- 
ledge— the  fertili.'^ers  most  necessary  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  crop.  I  cannot  attribute  the  losses 
'  to  the  effects  of  frost,  nor  never  suspected  such  to 
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be  the  case,  for  it  is  seldom  we  register  20'  of 
frost  even  in  the  severest  winters.  I  am  naturally 
led  to  believe  the  sand  used,  both  in  the  soil  and 
for  blanching  (the  sand  being  used  for  both  pui'- 
poses),  should  prove  beneficial  to  the  Kale,  as  con- 
taining a  certain  amount  of  saline  matter,  for  it 
is  carried  not  far  inland  fi'om  the  estuary,  and  is 
the  combined  accumulation  brought  up  by  the 
tides  from  the  bay  and  sediment  washed  down 
by  the  mountain  streams.  It  is  undoubtedly  a 
capital  rooting  medium  for  all  plants.  Can  it  be 
that  wireworm  is  responsible  in  any  way  for  this 
destruction,  for  our  soil  is  badly  infested  with 
this  troublesome  pest  ? — J.  R. 


SEEDLING  ARTICHOKES,  RHUBARB, 
AND  SEAKALE. 

It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  seedling  plants  of 
Globe  Ai-tichokes  should  invariably  prove  in  the 
aggregate  so  different  to  what  is  expected  or 
hoped  for.  A  few  of  them  may  be  well  worth  re- 
taining, but  they  only  serve  to  make  the  rest 
stand  out  in  marked  contrast  to  the  ordinary 
types  of  green  and  purple  Globe  varieties.  As 
might  be  anticipated,  seedling  plants  grow  far 
more  strongly  than  any  raised  from  offsets  dur- 
ing the  same  year,  branching  strongly,  and  pro- 
ducing flower-heads  with  the  greatest  freedom. 
But  what  a  curious  collection  can  be  had  from  a 
single  packet  of  seed  !  Some  few  produce  extra 
large  and  succulent  flower-heads  ;  still  more  give 
medium-sized  heads  with  scales  very  thin  and 
furnished  with  sharp  spines,  while  the  rest  are 
more  like  Cardoons  run  to  seed  than  anything 
else.  Anj-one  who  has  had  to  supply  the  dining- 
table  with  good  fresh  Globe  Artichokes  ought  to 
know  that  neither  the  medium-sized  nor  the  Car- 
doon-like  samples  are  of  any  value,  j'et  the  former 
at  any  rate  are  not  so  often  unhesitatingly  grubbed 
up  as  they  ought  to  be.  These  great  tall  things 
would  be  right  enough  in  large  mixed  shrubberies 
or  even  grouped  by  themselves  in  a  pleasure  ground 
not  of  the  stereotyped  order,  but  are  altogether 
worthless  and  out  of  place  in  a  kitchen  garden. 
It  is  in  the  plots  outside  of  garden  walls  where  trials 
of  seedling  Artichokes  should  take  place.  No- 
thing in  the  vegetable  line  is  more  easily  raised, 
and  this  makes  it  all  the  more  aggravating  that 
they  are  not  to  be  relied  upon.  If  wanted  fairly 
early  in  the  season,  or,  saj',  with  a  view  to  having 
a  supply  of  heads  for  the  table  in  succession  to 
what  is  produced  by  plants  already  establishetl  in 
the  ground,  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  a  pan  and 
placed  in  heat  to  germinate,  which  it  cjuickly 
does.  When  the  seedlings  are  in  the  rough  leaf  put 
them  singly  into  4-inch  pots,  keep  them  in  gentle 
heat  till  recovered  from  the  check  of  removal, 
and  before  they  become  badly  root-bound  harden 
off  and  plant  where  they  are  to  be  tried.  They 
ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  a  rich,  deeply-worked 
root-run,  and  be  put  out  IS  inches  apart  in  rows 
3  feet  asunder.  Early  in  April  is  a  good  time  to 
BOW  seed  in  the  open.  Draw  the  drilks  3  feet 
apart  and  crop  between  with  Lettuce,  kidney 
Beans,  or  Turnips.  Sow  thinly,  and  eventually 
thin  out  the  .seedlings  to  about  18  inches  apart. 
Both  those  raised  under  glass  and  in  the  open 
ought  to  make  sufficient  progress  to  show  their 
true  chaiacter  the  same  season,  and  if  the  worth- 
less forms  are  cut  out  as  fast  as  they  are  proven, 
the  rest  will  have  good  room  to  develop.  Those 
marked  doubtful  may  be  given  a  second  trial,  but 
if  inferior  to  the  old  forms  they  should  not  be 
saved,  as  they  aie  more  likely  to  deteriorate  than 
to  improve. 

Seedling  Rhubarb,  again,  cannot  be  relied  ujjon 
to  come  true  to  name,  but  there  are  fewer  worth- 
less forms  obtained  from  a  packet  of  seed  than  is 
the  case  with  ( ilobe  Artichokes.  If  sown  in  a  pan 
or  box  of  fine  soil  anil  placcti  in  gentle  heat,  every 
perfect  seed  will  germinate,  and  the  seedlings  can 
either  be  pricked  off  into  other  box(!s  or  be  placed 
singly  in  pots,  as  advised  in  the  case  of  Arti- 
chokes. From  these  they  ought  to  be  early 
turned  out  into  the  open  ground.  With  me  seed- 
ling Rhubarb  succeeded  well  on  an  east  bolder 


during  the  first  season,  and  that  raised  under 
glass  made  sufficient  progress  to  admit  of  a  selec- 
tion of  the  best  forms  being  made.  The  following 
spring  the  plants  were  put  out  on  rich  ground  well 
away  from  the  walls,  and  tine  strong  stuff  they 
made.  If  the  seed  is  sown  now  in  the  open,  a 
well-prepared  border  answering  best,  the  plants 
will  naturally  be  later  in  showing  their  true  cha- 
racter ;  in  fact,  it  will  scarcely  be  possible  to 
judge  of  their  merits  till  the  following  season. 
Sow  thinly  in  shallow  drills  18  inches  apart  and 
thin  to  about  1  foot  apart.  The  following  spring 
transplant  all  to  an  open  plot  of  ground,  arrang- 
ing the  rows  at  a  distance  of  3  feet  apart  and  plant- 
ing the  roots  18  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  Pro- 
bably one-half  will  prove  second-rate,  and  if  these 
are  early  rooted  out,  the  rest  will  have  space  in 
which  to  develop.  Give  them  fair  play.  Instead  of 
greatly  weakening  the  plants  by  drawing  stalks  for 
use  in  the  same  season  that  transplanting  takes 
place,  let  them  attain  a  great  size,  and  they  will 
well  repay  for  this  act  of  self-denial  during  the 
next  few  years. 

I  have  had  no  experience  with  seedlings  of  Lily- 
white  Seakale,  but  seeing  that  the  old  form  comes 
true  enough  from  seed,  there  is  every  likelihood 
of  the  improved  variety  doing  so,  always  provided 
the  seed-bearing  ])lants  were  well  away  from  the 
purple-tipped  sort  when  in  flower.  Those  who 
have  plenty  of  root  cuttings  need  not  resort  to 
seed  sowing,  as  it  is  very  certain  the  former  give 
much  the  best  results  in  a  single  season,  but  seed 
mav  be  sown  by  those  who  are  anxious  to  raise  a 
stock  of  roots  cheaply.  Tops  of  seedlings  with 
the  crown  duly  cut  off'  are  very  suitable  for  forming 
fresh  plantations,  to  be  forced  in  the  old  style  or 
for  affording  blanched  tops  without  forcing,  while 
the  lower  portions  can  be  made  into  cuttings. 
Now  is  a  very  good  time  to  sow  the  seed.  Select 
a  well-prepared  border  or  sunny,  open  piece  of 
ground,  draw  shallow  drills  18  inches  apart,  and 
sow  thinly.  The  young  seedlings  are  very  liable 
to  be  destroyed  by  slugs  and  the  Turnip  flea,  and 
should,  therefore,  be  frequently  dusted  over  when 
damp  with  soot  and  lime.  When  they  have 
attained  a  safer  size,  thin  out  to  about  lU  inches 
apart.  It  is  not  often  tliat  the  roots  obtained 
after  one  season's  growth  are  large  enough  for 
forcing,  but,  as  before  stated,  they  will  be  found 
verj'  suitable  for  forming  fresh  beds. 

Practical. 


Potato  Ihe  Bruce. — This  is  a  good  variety  in 
poor  soils.  For  field  culture  I  do  not  think  there 
is  a  better  cropper.  I  saw  some  splendid  crops  in 
the  north,  and  last  season'.s  produce  was  all  that 
could  be  desired  as  regards  flavour.  It  may  be 
termed  a  main -crop  variety,  though  when  pitted 
or  given  cool  storage  it  keeps  well.  It  often 
succeeds  where  Imperator  grows  too  coarse,  but 
in  rich  garden  soil  the  tubers  get  very  large. 
Those  who  have  not  got  The  Bruce,  and  require 
quantity  combined  with  quality  and  good  keeping 
properties,  will  find  that  it  will  answer  their 
purpose.  The  flesh  is  whiter  than  that  of  many 
late  kinds,  and  the  tuber  in  shape  somewhat  re- 
sembles Magnum  Bonum. — G.  W. 

Variegated  Kales. — These  are  not  so  use- 
ful as  the  hardier  kinds,  neither  can  they  be  com- 
pared  to  the  curled  varieties  as  regards  flavour, 
nor  are  they  so  hardy,  but  they  are  valuable 
for  garnishing.  The  best  colours  are  secured  in 
poor  soil,  as  if  the  ground  is  at  all  rich  tlie  growth 
is  too  succulent  and  the  variegation  not  distinct. 
Dwarf  jjlants  are  more  curled,  and  therefore 
more  useful  for  garnishini'.  I  have  .seen  the  light 
or  yellow  forms  used  to  advantage  served  like  Sea- 
kale.— (i.  WvThir.s. 

Cucumbers  for  cooking'.  —  When  properly 
cooked  the  Cucinnbcr  is  a  deliciou.s  vegetable 
during  April  and  May,  especially  the  latter 
month,  when  one  is  getting  short  of  produce.  In 
these,  days  of  lajiid  culture  a  fair-sized  Cucumber 
may  be  purchased  at  a  small  price.  The  private 
grower  may  also  have  plenty  of  them  and  be 
short  of  really  good'  vegetables,  so  then  is  the 
lime  to  value  a  crop,  as   if  .served   when  cooked 


there  will  be  greater  varietj-.  This  latter  point 
is  often  overlooked.  As  regards  the  culture  of 
this  vegetable  for  this  purpose,  it  differs  little 
from  the  usual  method.  I  would  add  that  to  get 
the  best  I'esults  good-sized  fruits  should  be 
selected,  not  so  long  as  of  fair  thickness.  Old 
fruits  are  not  desirable,  those  grown  quickly  and 
not  full  of  seeds  being  the  more  valuable. — 
S.  H.  B. 

Variegated  Potato. — In  a  recent  issue  of  The 
Garden,  "J.  M.,"  Charmouth,  Dor.set,  mentions 
having  found  a  variegated-leaved  Potato,  and 
asks  if  there  are  any  others  known  in  cultivation. 
I  see  MM.  Vilmorin  et  Cie  mention  one  in  their 
list  as  Pomme  de  terre.  d  feuiUe  pana/'hie.  They 
say  the  leaves  are  curiously  mottled  with  white 
and  yellow,  the  tuber  rose  coloured.  I  noticed  in 
MM.  Vilmorin's  last  year's  list  an  illustration  of  a 
Fern-leaved  Parsley,  some  of  which  I  have  now 
growing  in  my  garden,  and  it  has  stood  the 
winter  very  well. — R.   J.  (!.   W..,  Ealwy. 

Large  E  irly  Paris  Celeriac. — Given  good 
culture,  this  will  prove  a  valuable  winter  dish,  and 
one  often  enjoyed  by  invalids.  The  above  variety 
is  of  good  flavour,  tlie  roots  large,  fleshy,  and 
superior  to  those  of  the  ordinary  form.  When 
grown  in  good  loamy  soil  with  plenty  of  liquid 
manure  in  the  growing  season,  fine  roots  are  got 
for  the  winter  store.  When  the  seed  is  sown  at 
this  date  and  the  plants  given  ample  sjiace  2  feet 
apart  in  the  row  and  18  inches  between  each  root, 
there  will  be  a  good  return.  The  best  roots  are 
secured  by  sowing  in  boxes  or  frames,  pricking  out, 
hardening  off,  and  planting  in  drills  (not  trenches) 
in  rich  ground.  Restrict  the  growth  to  the 
strongest  crown  and  lift  in  the  late  autumn, 
storing  in  the  same  w.iy  as  other  roots.  Keep  as 
cool  as  possible.  If  left  in  the  ground  the  roots 
should  receive  some  [jrotection  in  severe  weather. 
— S.  H.  M. 

Dandelion  for  salads. — This  is  not  used  so 
much  as  it  deserves.  Its  culture  is  so  simple, 
that  it  should  And  a  jjlace  in  all  gardens  large  or 
small  where  salads  are  in  request.  Many  can 
grow  the  Dandelion  who  cannot  winter  Lettuce  or 
Endive.  It  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  salad 
bowl,  as  it  is  readilj-  blanched  and  a  first-rate  sub- 
stitute for  Endive.  When  not  forced  but  grown 
naturall}',  it  gives  a  supply  of  green  leaves 
from  February  to  May,  and  makes  a  good 
salad  mixed  with  Mustard  and  Cress  or  Let- 
tuce. On  the  Continent,  Dandelion  is  more 
valued  for  salad,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
growing  large  roots  if  the  seed  is  so«n  in  April, 
the  plant  grown  the  same  as  Chicory,  lifted  in 
December  and  stored  for  forcing.  If  left  in  the 
ground  there  will  be  plenty  of  leaves  for  spring 
use.  The  continental  variety  is  much  superior  to 
ours.  This  is  known  under  the  name  of  French 
Large  Leaved,  and  proiluces  much  finer  leaves 
with  more  substance  in  them  than  the  old  form. 
When  well  blanched  it  resembles  Lettuce,  being 
less  bitter  than  if  used  whilst  green.  It  is  also 
readily  blanched  where  grown  if  covered  with 
pots  the  same  as  Seakale. — t!.  Wvtues. 


Wasps  in  spring-time. — With  the  recollec- 
tion of  last  year's  ]ilagues  of  wasps  still  fresh  in 
one's  memory,  I  would  urge  that  all  wasps  met 
with  in  the  early  spring  should,  if  jKissible,  be 
destroyed,  as  they  will  prove  witlioutexcejition  to 
be  fertile  queens  which  have  survived  the  winter, 
and  which  will,  if  circumstances  permit,  each 
form  a  nest.  These  i|ueen  wasjisare  consi<lerably 
larger  tlian  the  workers,  whicli  are  so  numerous 
ater  in  the  sea.son,  and  are  sometimes  mistaken  for 
hornets.  They  often  select  lumber  rooms,  lofts 
or  sheds  in  which  to  spend  the  winter  months, 
where  they  will  hide  themselves  in  .some  sheltereil 
position  ;  they  iirolialily  enter  by  some  small  holo 
in  tlie  roof  or  undei'  the  eaves.  I  noticed  one 
autumn  several  wasiis  carefully  investigating  tho 
roof  of  a  low  building  evident!}'  with  the  intention 
of  getting  under  the  tiles.  Wlien  arouse<l  by  tho 
warmth  of  a  fine  spring  ilay,  they  naturally  fly  to 
the  windows.  One  warm  spring  day  I  killed  a 
dozen  or  more  on  .'^onie  windows  in   tho  gables  of 
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the  house  in  which  I  was  livino;,  and  I  am  sure 
that  it  would  be  well  worth  while  to  have  any 
places  in  which  was] is  could  hibernate  searched 
at  this  time  of  the  year.  Probably  an  unusually 
large  number  of  ([iieens  are  now  resting  in  com- 
fortable winter  C[uarters,  and  if  the  spring  should 
prove  a  favourable  one,  a  very  large  number  of  nests 
will  be  formed,  so  that  this  year  it  is  more  desir- 
able than  usual  that  the  queens  should  be  de.';- 
troyed.  It  bj'  no  means  follows  that  insects  which 
have  been  \-ery  plentiful  one  year  should  be 
equally  abundant  the  next  ;  in  fact  the  reverse  is 
more  often  than  not  the  case  :  and  if  after  a  warm, 
bright  day  or  two  which  lures  the  queen  wasyjs 
out  of  their  shelters  a  period  of  cold,  damp 
weather  is  experienced,  the  majority  of  them  will 
perish. — G.  S.  S. 


A  TERRACE  BORDER. 

The  subject  of  the  accompanying  cut  is,  or 
was,  for  the  spot  has  now  passed  into  other 
hands,  a  terr?.ce  walk  and  border  overlooking 


Stove   and    Greenhouse. 


PROPAGATING. 
To  keep  up  a  healthy  stock  of  plants,  either  fine- 
foliaged  or  flowering,  it  is  of  the  first  importance 
to  propagate  young  stock  annually.  It  is  gene- 
rally understood  that,  some  classes  of  plants  must 
be  renewed  annually  either  from  seed  or  cuttings. 
In  many  instances  among  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  are  old  stunted  specimens  which  should 
long  ago  have  been  discarded  and  replaced  by 
young  healthy  plants.  Since  "  groups  for  eflect  " 
have  been  encouraged  at  flower  shows  it  has  been 
jilainly  shown  that  large  specimens  are  in  many 
instances  the  reverse  of  efiective  even  ^^hen  well 
grown.  Of  course,  large  plants  are  required  for 
large  spaces,  but  even  with  these  young  plants 
are  also  required.  A  very  small  propagating 
house  will  with  good  management  keep  a  large 
establishment  supplied  with  young  stock.  A 
good  command  of  bottom-heat  is  essential,  and  a 
cool  surface  is  equally  necessary  for  some  sub- 
jects.    I  believe  excess  of  surface  heat  is  not  un- 


A  terrace  border.    From  a  photograph  sent  ly  S.  W.  Fitzherherl,  Taunton. 


the  nioiitli  of  the  river  Dart.  Sheltered  by 
high  walls  as  well  as  by  the  steep  slope  of  the 
river  bank  from  the  north  and  east  winds,  and 
fully  o])en  to  the  south,  there  are  few  spots  in 
the  British  Isles  so  favourably  circumstanced  as 
regards  climate.  Plumbago  capensis,  Lapa- 
geria  alba  and  L.  rosea,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
choicer  Clematises,  such  as  Lucy  Lemoine, 
Fairy  Queen  and  Gloire  de  St.  Julien,  adorned 
the  back  wall,  while  Hedychium  Garduerianum 
and  Salvia  patens  in  quantity  found  space  to 
bloom  amongst  the  profusion  of  oM-fashioued 
Howers  that  tilled  the  border.  The  ([uaint  oil- 
jar  on  the  wall  with  a  INIme.  Crousse  Ivy-leaved 
Geranium  blooming  in  it  ]iroduces  a  very 
artistic  eflect.  The  old  Sumach,  from  the  seat 
underneath  which  the  yachts  and  red-sailed 
trawlers  could  be  watched  entering  and  leaving 
the  harbour,  was  at  all  times,  except  in  winter, 
an  object  of  beauty — in  the  spring,  when  its 
young  foliage  appeared,  in  the  summer,  when 
its  topmo.st  sprays  were  crowned  with  maroon- 
velvet  flower-spikes,  and  especially  when  in  the 
autumn  the  large,  pinnate  leaves  assumed  their 
tints  of  amber  and  scarlet.  S.  W.  F. 


frequently  the  cause  of  failure,  especially  with 
semi-hard-wooded  plants.  Cleanliness  is  another 
important  matter ;  the  'svhole  house  should  be 
thoroughly  cleansed  once  a  year,  and  where 
cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  is  used  for  plunging  ma- 
terial it  will  require  renewing  two  or  three  times 
during  the  j-ear. 

LioHT. — Although  most  cuttings  require  some 
shade  until  they  have  rooted,  yet  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  shade  too  much.  Shading  should 
always  be  remo\ed  a  little  before  rattier  than 
after  the  sun  is  off  the  house.  Daylight  not  only 
gives  strength,  but  also  goes  a  great  way  towards 
keeping  off  the  fungus,  which  causes  what  is 
generally  known  as  damping.  This  fungus,  when 
once  it  gets  a  start  in  the  propagating  house  is 
very  difficult  to  eradicate.  If  taken  in  time  it  may 
be  stopped  by  stirring  hot  ashes  into  the  plunging 
material  and  removing  all  atlected  cuttings,  but  if 
it  has  spread  much  it  will  save  time  and  trouble 
too  if  the  pit  is  emptied  and  thoroughly  cleansed 
with  limewash  made  from  fresh  lime  and  used 
while  it  is  hot. 

Ventilating.  —  The  propagating  pit  should 
always  be  opened  early  in  the  morning,  and  some 
top  ventilation  given  "to  the  house.  The  pit  may 
remain  open  for  some  time,  but  not  long  enough 


for  the  cuttings  to  get  withered.  Negleetmg  to 
ventilate  the  pit  one  morning  may  mean  the  loss 
of  a  whole  batch  of  cuttings,  for  nothing  is  more 
favourable  to  damping  than  a  stagnant  atmo- 
sphere. In  no  part  of  the  establishment  is  careful 
and  regular  attention  better  rewarded  than  in  the 
propagating  house.  In  watering,  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  give  too  much  ;  at  the  same  time  the 
surface  must  not  get  quite  dry.  Cuttings  onco 
allowed  to  get  too  dry  and  afterwards  watered 
will  often  damp  off,  especially  those  which  shrivel 
up  quickly.  When  leaves  get  too  much  withered 
they  will"  not  absorb  the  moisture,  and  conse- 
cpie'ntly  decay  sets  in.  The  mischief  is  often 
ascribed  to  too  much  moisture,  while  it  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  very  opposite,  viz.,  drought. 

Making  cuttincs. — With  the  exception  of  suc- 
culent plants,  such  as  Echeverias,  Crassulas,  Sem- 
pervivums,  &c.,  all  cuttings  should  be  kept  fresh ; 
when  cuttings  are  taken  off,  they  should  be  made 
and  put  into  the  close  pit  with  as  little' delay  as 
possible.  It  is  not  always  advisable  to  water  the 
first  day  the  cuttings  are  put  in,  and  if  no  delay 
occurs  they  will  not  wither.  Ficus,  Euphorbia, 
Poinsettia,  and  other  sub- 
jects which  exude  their  sap 
shoidd  have  dry  sand  ap- 
plied as  soon  as  cut,  and  a 
little  at  the  base  of  the  cut- 
tings when  they  are  put 
into  the  pots.  All  such 
should  be  made  short,  so 
that  they  go  only  far  enough 
into  the  soil  to  keep  them 
firm  ;  short  cuttings  may  be 
recommended  for  many  sub- 
jects. Anj'  plants  which 
will  root  from  any  part  of 
the  stem  may  be  put  deeper 
into  the  soil ;  careful  observa- 
tion in  this  respect  will 
greatly  assist  the  propagator. 

In  making  cuttings,  plants 
with  much  pith  or  hollow 
stems  should  be  cut  off 
quite  close  below  a  joint, 
and  in  some  instances  I 
find  it  is  better  not  to  re- 
move the  leaf  at  the  base 
of  the  cutting.  As  a  rule  I 
prefer  small  cuttings,  but 
some  exceptions  may  be 
made— Crotons,  for  instance. 
Quite  large  to]is  will  root 
with  little  trouble  if  taken 
off  and  put  either  into  the 
fibre  refuse  or  singly  into 
small  pots,  and  after  they 
are  rooted  and  hardened  off 
a  little,  they  will  be  useful 
for  decoration.  These  large  cuttings  should 
be  taken  while  the  plants  are  dormant ;  if  taken 
while  in  growth,  the  young  leaves  do  not  de- 
velop to  ttieir  projier  size  and  are  also  liable  to 
fall  off.  While  speaking  of  Crotons,  I  may  men- 
tion that  the  leaves  will  take  root,  and  if  several 
are  rooted  in  one  pot,  they  are  \ery  pretty  for 
decoration,  though,  of  course,  they  do  not  make 
any  growth,  but  thev  last  much  longer  than  when 
cut  and  put  into  water  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Gloxinias,  Begonias  of  the  Rex  tyjie,  and  some 
other  plants  may  be  propagated  from  leaves  and  a 
number  of  plants  obtained  from  each  leaf  by 
cutting  through  the  main  ribs  and  placing  the 
leaves  flat  on  fibre  refuse  or  other  suitable  ma- 
terial. A  little  sand  may  be  put  on  the  leaves 
where  the  cuts  have  be"en  made.  The  leaves 
should  be  kept  drv  on  the  surface,  but  the  material 
on  which  they  aie  laid  should  be  fairly  moist. 
When  the  leaves  show  signs  of  premature  decay, 
the  ali'ected  part  should  be  cut  away,  otherwise 
the  whole  leaf  will  rot  away.  In  preparing  com- 
post for  cuttings,  I  like  to  avoid  the  use  of  leaf- 
mould  or  other  substance  that  is  likely  to  en- 
courage the  growth  of  fungi.  Sand  and  peat  for 
many  things,  and  for  others  some  loam  may  be 
used.     The  whole  should  be  cleansed  from  worms 
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and  weed  seeds  as  far  as  possible.  Clean  pots, 
quite  clear  water  for  watering  and  everything 
about  the  house  kept  thoroughly  clean,  with  plenty 
of  fresh  air  are  important  items.  F.  H. 


Bignonia  venusta.— This  is  a  lovely  creeper, 
though  rarely  seen.  For  a  stove  or  intermediate 
house  there  are  few  more  beautiful  climbers,  its 
flowers  enduring  longer  in  the  last-named 
structure,  and  the  plant  less  infested  with  thrips, 
spider,  and  mealy  bug.  B.  venusta  is  a  native  of 
Brazil  and  a  free  grower.  It  is  most  eft'ective 
when  allowed  to  fall  down  from  the  root  of  a 
house,  as  in  such  positions  its  flowers  are  seen  to 
advantage.  In  a  lofty  house  the  growths  are 
from  3  feet  to  G  feet  long,  being  covered  with 
their  bright,  funnel-shaped,  deep  orange-coloured 
flowers.  The  largest  corymbs  are  produced  at 
the  ends  of  the  shoots.  The  plants  do  not  make 
rapid  progress  in  a  dry  house,  as  they  delight  in 
atmospheric  moisture  with  occasional  supplies  of 
lirpiid  manure  or  rich  top-dressings.  Thej'  succeed 
best  in  a  restricted  root  space,  as  then  manure 
can  be  given  at  intervals.  This  Bignonia  is  not 
so  easily  propagated  as  some  of  the  species,  as  if 
at  all  soft  the  wood  decays.  Short-jointed  shoots 
taken  with  a  heel  as  soon  as  the  flowering  period 
is  past  are  best,  using  plenty  of  coarse  sand  for 
the  [jurpose.  Put  the  cuttings  under  a  bell-glass 
in  a  propagating  frame,  giving  moisture  s|)aringly 
also  when  potting  off  after  they  are  rooted. — 
S.  H.  B. 

Eranthemum  cinnabarinum.— This  Eran- 
themum  is  not  often  met  with,  yet  for  some  years 
it  has  formed  a  conspicuous  feature  at  Kew  during 
the  spring  months,  and  it  is  rather  surprising 
that  it  is  not  more  generally  grown.  It  is  a  far 
more  vigorous  subject  than  most  of  the  Eranthe- 
mums,  and  will  flower  at  a  height  var3'ing  from  18 
inches  to  4  feet  or  5  feet  according  to  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  plants  have  been  grown. 
The  blossoms  are  large  and  of  a  bright  ma- 
genta-crimson colour,  and  being  disposed  in  large 
terminal  branching  racemes,  they  are  thus  ren- 
dered very  conspicuous.  Its  flowering  season 
lasts  for  some  time,  and  blooms  are  occasionally 
produced  during  the  winter,  but  they  are  then  a 
good  deal  smaller  and  not  so  showy  as  those 
borne  later  on.  A  coloured  plate  of  it  was  given 
in  The  G.4RDEX  now  nearly  fourteen  years  ago. 
Like  all  of  its  allies,  it  is  of  easy  culture,  and 
whether  young  plants  in  small  pots  or  cut-back 
specimens  of  larger  size,  they  all  need  liberal 
treatment  when  growing. — H.  P. 

Primula  verticillata.  —  This  Abyssinian 
Primrose  forms  a  very  pretty  feature  in  the  green- 
house just  now,  for  the  rosettes  of  peculiar  mealy 
foliage  are  by  no- means  unattractive,  and  at  the 
present  time  in  addition  to  this  the  plants  are 
flowering  freely.  The  flowers  of  this  are  yellow 
and  produced  in  whorls,  as  in  several  other  s])e- 
cies  of  Primula.  They  are  also  very  sweetly 
scented,  and  this  feature  is  particularly  noticeable 
in  the  greenhouse.  The  Himalayan  Primula 
floribunda  is  another  yellow-flowered  speciesnowin 
full  bloom.  The  flowers  of  this  are  smaller  than 
those  of  the  preceding  and  of  a  richer  yellow, 
while  it  is  one  of  the  most  persistent  blooming 
Primulas  that  we  posses.s. — H.  P. 

Clethra  alnifolia  for  forcing.— ^ This  is  a 
beautiful  jjlant  for  the  cool  house  if  forced  slowly 
and  grown  S[)ecially  for  that  pui-pose.  With  most 
of  the  hardy  shrubs  such  .-is  this,  hard  forcing 
cripples  the  growth.  This  Clothra  forces  well  if 
started  in  a  fruit  house.  It  |iroduccs  a  quantity 
of  white  racemes  of  flowers,  the  spikes  being  well 
adajited  for  cutting,  as  the  foliage  being  produced 
si)aringly  at  tlie  base  of  the  spike  is  suitable  for 
using  with  the  bloom.  It  pays  well  for  housing 
after  being  forced,  finally  planting  out  in  a 
warm  .soil  and  giviiig  plenty  of  water  during  the 
summer  months. — <}.  W.  S. 

Olivia  miniata.  — This  is  a  sensible  name  for 
this  usefid  decorative  plant,  doing  away  with 
Himantophyllum  and  the  other  modes  of  spelling 
the  generic  name.     It  was  shown  in  great  profu- 


sion by  Mr.  Bruce  Findlay  at  the  Town  Hall, 
Manchester,  the  orange-scarlet  flowers  telling  well 
amongst  the  Palms.  It  grows  and  flowers  where 
no  other  ])lants  will  grow.  I  have  seen  it  in  the 
Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden  in  the  great  Palm 
house  there  under  the  shade  of  giant  Seaforthias 
and  Date  and  other  Palms,  flowering  without 
being  in  any  way  drawn.  Mr.  Lindsay,  the 
curator,  told  me  that  he  never  moved  the  plants 
from  the  position  they  were  standing  in  for  either 
gro«-ing  or  flowering  purposes,  and  he  had  always 
a  croj)  of  bloom.  Mr.  Findlay's  exjierience  is  the 
same  at  Old  Traffbrd.  Those,  therefore,  who  have 
lofty  houses  and  want  a  plant  that  will  give  them 
a  good  return  without  much  trouble  should  try 
.some  of  the  forms  of  Clivia  miniata. — A. 

Dion  pectinatum. — For  large  stoves  where 
strong-growing  Palms  and  other  monocotyledons 
are  grown,  there  could  be  no  more  striking  or 
effective  plant  than  this  Cycad.  Like  the  better- 
known  Dion  edule,  it  is  a  native  of  Mexico  and 
has  much  the  same  general  character  ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, a  finer  thing.  The  formal  habit  and  rigidly 
cut  foliage  render  it  an  excellent  foil  when  asso- 
ciated with  groups  of  more  graceful  types  of 
vegetation.  One  of  the  finest  specimens  in  culti- 
vation is  in  the  Palm  house  at  Kew.  It  is  about 
0  feet  high,  with  a  stem  1  foot  in  diameter  and  a 
spread  of  leaves  10  feet  across.  The  leaf  is  made 
up  of  an  immense  number  of  leaflets,  which  are 
so  closely  set  together  and  so  nearly  arranged  on 
the  same  plane,  that  the  leaf  is  almost  perfectly 
flat.  It  is  broadest  in  the  centre,  where  the  leaf- 
lets are  7  inches  long  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
wide,  but  both  towards  the  base  and  the  point 
they  gradually  taper  down  until  scarcely  an  inch 
in  length.  When  young  the  leaves  are  covered 
with  a  glaucous  bloom,  which,  however,  wears  ofl' 
in  time  and  leaves  the  older  ones  bright  green. 
There  are  two  other  species  of  Dion  in  cultiva- 
tion— D.  edule,  fairly  well  known  and  distin- 
guished by  having  smaller  leaf  divisions  than  D. 
pectinatum, andD.  spinulosura,  which  is  armed  with 
spines  at  the  sides  as  well  as  the  points  of  the 
leaflets.  They  all  require  a  brisk  stove  heat  when 
growing,  but  may  at  other  times  if  necessary  be 
kept  cooler. — B. 


VALUABLE   HARD-WOODED   GREEN- 
HOUSE PLANTS. 

The  various  plants  that  were  at  one  time  so 
popular  in  our  gardens,  and,  generally  speaking, 
referred  to  as  "hard-wooded,"  are  now  seldom 
seen.  They  are  grown  in  quantity  by  only  a  few 
of  our  nurserymen.  Many  of  them,  however,  are 
valuable,  as  they  aft'ord  a  [jleasing  variety  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  winter,  in  the  spring,  and 
early  summer.  Among  those  whose  blossoms 
make  their  apjjearanco  soon  after  Christmas  may 
be  esjiecially  mentioned  the  different  varieties  of 
Epacrises,  which  seem  to  be  getting  more  po])ular. 
This  is  notsurprising.  as  when  in  full  flower  Epacri.ses 
are  very  beautiful,  while  they  are  not  so  ditlicult 
to  grow  as  some  other  plants  of  the  same  class. 
A  few  good  varieties  are  alba  odorata,  white,  and 
jileasantly  scented  ;  Devoniana,  crimson ;  Sunset, 
deep  pink  ;  hyacinthiflora,  white,  pink  and  car- 
mine ;  delioata,  blush  ;  Lady  Panmure,  white  ; 
Tiie  Premier,  rose-pink  ;  Fireball,  deep  red  ; 
salmonea,  light  salmon  ;  Lady  Alice  Peel,  salmon 
and  white;  Uia'lem,  deej)  pink;  Model,  pink; 
Eclipse,  scarlet  and  pink  ;  Vesta,  pink  and  wliitc; 
and  miniata  splendens,  rosj'-red,  ti[)pcd  white. 
Of  these,  Eclij).se  and  miniata  splendens  are  very 
distinct  from  the  others,  being  of  loo.=er  habit, 
while  they  do  not  bloom  till  later  on.  Another 
Kjiacris  widely  removed  fi'om  any  of  theso  is  E. 
onosma'flora  flnre-pleno,  distiiiguislii'd  from  all 
the  others  by  its  double  llowcrs.  They  are  like 
tiny  white  rosettes,  and  clntlic  the  sliools.  Doulilc 
blossoms  are  by  no  jneans  numi.Tous  among  the 
Heath  family,  to  which  it  belongs,  except  the 
Azaleas  and  n  few  Rhododendrons.  The  only 
near  ally  of  this  Epacris  po.ssessing  double  blos- 
soms that  I  can  just  now  recall  is  a  form  of  the 
common  Ling  or  Heather,  and  very  pretty  it  is. 


Of  the  true  Heaths  (Erica)  there  are  not  many  in 
flower  now,  as  the  winter-blooming  E.  hyemalis 
and  E.  gracilis  are  in  most  cases  over,  though 
there  is  a  form  of  this  last  that  flowers  in  the 
spring.  An  attractive  little  Heath  now  at  its 
best  is  E.  melanthera.  It  forms  a  free-growing, 
dense  bush,  \ihich  « hen  in  full  bloom  is  so  thickly 
laden  with  flowers,  that  little  is  to  be  seen  except 
its  tiny  pink  blooms  with  their  black  anthers. 
The  flowers  are  slightly,  but  agreeably  scented. 
It  is  one  of  the  easiest  grown  of  all  the  greenhouse 
Heaths.  The  bright-coloured  E.  Wilmoreana  is 
one  of  the  earliest  of  the  spring-flowering  Heaths. 

The  Chorozemas  are  very  pretty  and  free  flow  er- 
ing.  There  are  several  varieties  all  much  alike. 
One  of  the  best  for  growing  into  little  bushy 
plants  is  the  comparatively  new  C.  Lowi.  A 
more  vigorous  grower  for  large  specimens  or  as  a 
rafter  plant  is  C.  cordata,  of  which  there  is  more 
than  one  form,  that  known  as  splendens  being  the 
best.  If  to  be  kept  dwarf,  these  Chorozemas 
must  be  cut  in  hard  after  flowering.  Of  Acacias 
now  in  flower  or  rajncUy  approaching  that  stage, 
there  are  some  that  bloom  when  small  and  others 
that  are  almost  tree-like  in  habit.  Of  the  former 
may  be  especially  mentioned  Acacia  armata,  A. 
cordata,  A.  Drummondi,  A.  grandis,  A.  lineata, 
A.  pulchella,  and  A.  platyptera ;  the  last-men- 
tioned blooms  in  the  autumn  and  early  winter. 
Two  or  three  good  larger  growing  kinds  are  A. 
dealbata,  A.  longifolia  magnifica,  and  A.  verticil- 
lata. A.  Riceana  is  very  distinct  from  any  of  the 
others,  its  pendulous  growth  rendering  it  one  of 
the  very  best  rafter  plants  for  a  large  structure. 
Anopterus  glandulosa,  with  deep  green  leathery 
leaves  and  terminal  spikes  of  white  saucer-shaped 
flowers,  is  very  ornamental,  and  just  coming  into 
flower.  The  Boronias  are  all  pretty,  the  most 
generally  grown  being  the  fragrant  B.  mega- 
stigma.  Closely  following  this  last  we  have  B. 
heterophylla,  which,  though  of  recent  introduc- 
tion, has  rapidly  made  its  way  into  popular 
favour.  The  bright  carmine-rose  flowers  are  pro- 
duced very  freely.  B.  elatior  succeeds  the  last  in 
its  season  of  blooming,  its  flowers,  as  a  rule,  not 
making  their  appearance  till  later  in  the  spring. 
Correas  are  a  pretty  class  of  ])lants,  of  which  one 
of  the  brightest  and  most  free  is  C.  cardinalis,  which 
is,  however,  a  weaker  grower  than  the  others.  C. 
magnifica,  with  white  blossoms,  and  C.  pulchella, 
whose  flowers  are  of  a  salmon  tint,  are  very  distinct, 
and  well  worth  growing  for  the  sake  of  variety. 
Darwinia  tulipifera  is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy 
greenhouse  shrubs  that  we  have.  It  forms  a  some- 
what upright-growing  bush,  with  small  deep  green 
leaves,  while  the  flowers  are  as  a  rule  borne  in 
clusters  on  every  shoot.  They  are  small  and  in- 
conspicuous, the  most  attractive  portion  of  the 
inflorescence  being  the  involucre  which  surrounds 
them.  This  is  composed  of  petal-like  bracts, 
which  present  the  asjject  of  a  campanulate  bloom 
I5  inches  or  so  in  length.  It  is  of  a  straw  colour, 
flaked  and  streaked  with  crimson,  and  retains  its 
beauty  a  considerable  time.  As  a  rule  this  does 
not  flower  before  March.  It  possesses  a  variety 
of  names,  as  beside  the  specific  name  of  tulipifera, 
it  is  also  known  by  that  of  macrostegia,  while  it 
is  bv  some  included  in  the  genus  Genetyllis  and 
by  others  in  that  of  Hcdaroma.  Diosma  capitata 
is  now  .showing  its  little  terminal  heads  of  flower- 
buds,  whirli  will  be  e\|ianileil  iu  aliout  a  montli. 
This  is  an  ui)right-growing,  Heath-like  plant,  tho 
flowers  of  a  lilac  tint.  In  U.  cricoides  the  flowers 
."ire  white.  Of  Eriostemons,  there  are  several 
names  to  be  met  with  in  ditt'erent  lists,  but  they 
all  very  much  resemble  each  other.  One  of  the 
best  is  K.  cuspidatus,  which  is  a  free-growing 
bush,  clothed  with  <leeii  green  lanceolate  leaves, 
whilo  the  ])Uro  white  star-shaped  blossoms  are 
borne  in  such  jnofusion,  thata  weU-flowired  plant 
is  (|uite  a  mass  of  white.  Each  individu.'d  bloom 
is  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter.  In  some  species  of 
ICriosteinon  the  flowers  are  tinged  with  pink.  They 
arc  all  of  easier  culture  than  many  of  the  so-called 
hard -wooded  plants. 

Grevillcas,  with  tho  exception  of  the  Fern-like 
O.  robusta,  aronot  generally  seen  in  gardens,  yet 
such  as  G.  alpina,  G.  rosmarinifolia,  G.  Manglesi, 
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and  G.  Preissi   are  well  worth  growing  as  flower- 
ing plants.     This  last  is  especially  valuable  from 
blooming   throughout   the  winter  months.     Les- 
ehenaultia  biloba   major  has  been  for  j'ears  finely 
grown  by  Mr.   Balchin,   of  Hassocks,  but  many 
people  fall  short  of  success  in  its  cultivation.     The 
rich   blue  flowers  are  so  distinct  from   anything 
else,  that   no   collection  of    hard-wooded   plants, 
however  small,  can  be  considered  complete  with- 
out it.     The  little  scarlet- Howered   L.   formosa  is 
rarely   seen,  yet   it   is  very   bright.     Both  these 
bloom  in  summer  rather  than  S[)ring.     Metrosi- 
deros  floribunda  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  scarlet 
Ujttle-brush  plants,  and  is  of  good  constitution. 
It  usually   flowers   during   autumn,  winter,    and 
early  spring.     The  correct  name  for  this  is  Callis- 
temon  salignus,  but  it  is  generally  known  as  Me- 
trosideros  floribunda.     Pimeleas,  or  at  least  some 
of  them,  were  at  one  time  largely  grown  as  speci- 
men  plants,    but   they   are   also  well   euited   for 
forming  into  neat  little  bushes  in  pots  5  inches  or 
6   inches   in   diameter.      The    blush-coloured   P. 
spectabilis  is  one  of  the  best,  and  to  this  may  be 
added  P.    Neypergiana,   P.    Hendersoni,  and  P. 
ferruginea.     Polygala  o|)positifolia,  just  now  laden 
with  its  pretty  purple  blossoms,  is  a  very  valuable 
flowering  shrub,   and  to  this  may  be  added  the 
allied  P.   myrtifolia  and  P.   Dalmaisiana.     SoUya 
heteroi)hylla  is  scarcely  such  a  hard-wooded  sub- 
ject as  most  of  those  herein  mentioned.     It  is  a 
slender-growing  climber,  and  about  midsummer 
when  laden  with  pretty  blue  blossoms  is  attractive. 
Platytheca  galioides  is  that    beautiful  flowering 
plant  more  commonly  known  as  Tremandra  verti- 
cillata.     This  is  an  upright  slender-growing  plant 
with  narrow  leaves  arranged  regularly  in  whorls 
up    the     stem.      The     drooping     saucer  -  shaped 
blossoms,   borne   on  long    slender   stalks,  are   of 
a  soft  reddish-violet  colour.       This  commences  to 
flower  in    the   spring,    and   is   more    continuous 
blooming  than  most  plants  of  this  class.     T.  eri- 
cifolia  is  somewhat  spreading  in  growth,  branches 
freely,  and   produces   its   pink   blossoms  in  great 
profusion.     Witsenia  corymbosa,  a  South  African 
Irid,  always  used  to  be  grown  with  hard-wooded 
plants,  as  it  needs  much  the  same  treatment.     Its 
pretty    blue  flowers   are    borne    in    the  autumn. 
Greenhouse  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  and  Camel- 
lias are  also  worthy  of  note.  H.  P. 


Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  Carnations.  — By 

the  ordinary  method  of  growing  these,  the  plants 
are  laj-ered  when  done  blooming,  the  laj-ers  put 
into  small  pots,  and  shifted  on  into  their  bloom- 
ing pots  soon  after  the  turn  of  the  year.  In  this 
way  very  good  blooms  can  be  had,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  is  the  best  method  of  growing  this  Carna- 
tion for  yielding  good  blooms  in  early  spring. 
The  pots  do  not  get  sufficiently  filled  with  roots 
to  admit  of  the  application  of  fire-heat  before 
April,  in  which  case  one  cannot  well  get  the 
plants  into  bloom  before  June.  From  a  limited 
number  of  plants  I  have  cut  really  good  blooms 
through  the  winter  in  a  house  which  has  only 
been  warmed  to  keep  out  frost,  and  many  buds 
are  still  coming  on.  Instead  of  layering  all  my 
stock  last  summer,  I  shifted  some  of  the  best 
rooted  plants  from  6-inch  (lots  into  those  one  size 
larger.  This  was  done  early  in  August,  so  that 
by  the  close  of  the  autumn  the  pots  were  well 
filled  with  roots  and  some  buds  were  already 
formed.  For  the  future  I  shall  treat  a  portion  of 
my  stock  in  this  way  as  a  means  of  getting  good 
blooms  when  they  are  most  valuable. — J.  C.  B. 

Christmas  Koses  in  pots.— Many  make  a 
practice  of  potting  up  Christmas  Roses  annually 
and  planting  them  out  again  when  the  blooming 
time  is  over.  This  system  answers  very  well 
where  there  is  a  good  stock  of  strong  specimens 
to  choose  from,  so  that  the  potted-up  plants  can 
have  a  couple  of  years  to  recover  from  the  root 
disturbance.  Where  but  a  few  plants  can  be 
grown,  I  see  no  reason  for  annual  potting.  I  find 
that  Christmas  Roses  may  be  kept  in  health  and 
vigour  in  pots  for  years  if  well  eared  for  through 
the  summer  months.  I  lately  saw  some  fine  spe- 
cimens in  12-inch  pots  that  had  had  no  change  of 


soil  for  several  years  and  they  were  in  rude  health, 
the  grower  assuring  me  that  they  yearly  gave  an 
abundance  of  fine  blooms.  During  the  summer 
months  the}'  were  placed  where  the  sun  could  not 
touch  them  during  the  hottest  hours  of  the  day 
and  were  well  tended  as  regards  watering.  The 
best  kind  for  pot  culture  I  have  found  to  be  cau- 
casicus.  I  have  plants  of  it  that  have  been  in  the 
same  pots  several  years  and  they  carried  a  quan- 
tity of  fine  blooms  this  winter.  The  foliage  of 
this  Christmas  Rose  retains  its  freshness  through 
the  hot  weather  much  better  than  that  of  any 
other  kind  and  it  appears  to  root  with  exceptional 
freedom.  Its  time  of  flowering  is  rather  later  than 
that  of  H.  niger,  so  that  to  have  it  well  in  bloom 
in  December  the  plants  sliould  be  )jut  under 
cover  early  in  October.  Both  major  and  maximus 
are  good,  however,  the  latter  coming  well  into 
bloom  in  November  and  being  succeeded  by 
major.  The  latter  is  very  pure  in  colour,  but  not 
more  .so  than  angustifolius,  the  blooms  of  which 
under  good  culture  come  of  large  size  and  fine  in 
form. — J.  C.  B. 

Straw-coloured  French  Hyacinth. — This 
is  very  useful  for  pots,  and  the  colour  somewhat 
uncommon.  Though  there  are  numerous  forms 
of  yellow  Hyacinths,  few  possess  the  pale  shades 
of  this  variety  or  produce  spikes  in  such  num- 
bers. The  above  may  be  compared  to  a  strong 
Roman  Hyacinth  of  a  beautiful  clear  pale  yellow, 
delightfully  fragrant,  and  long-lasting,  besides 
producing  a  much  stronger  spike  with  larger  bells 
than  the  Roman.  To  follow  the  last-named  it  is 
valuable,  and  it  can  be  forced  more  readily  than 
the  larger  kinds.  It  appears  to  be  little  grown  in 
private  gardens,  but  is  serviceable  for  early 
blooming. — G.  Wythes. 


THE  CINERARIA. 


TH.A.T  the  marvellous  dimensions  found  in  many  of 
the  Cineraria  flowers  which  Mr.  .James  has  exhi- 
bited recently  are  largely  the  product  of  breeding 
and  selection,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Larger 
blooms,  allied  to  such  breadth  of  petal  and  form, 
have  rever  before  been  seen,  and  it  will  be  no 
matter  for  regret  if  larger  never  ai-e  seen.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  tastes  vary  in  relation  to 
the  size  of  flowers,  for  whilst  the  Cineraria, 
for  instance,  is  regarded  as  coarse  when  the  flowers 
are  very  large,  there  seem  to  be  few  adverse 
critics  when  Begonia  blooms  are  some  6  inches 
across.  The  Begonia  has,  as  it  were,  been  rushed 
upon  us  so  hurriedly,  that  there  has  been  little 
time  to  form  ideals  as  to  proper  dimensions  of 
bloom.  The  Cineraria,  however,  has  been  so  long 
with  us,  and  in  its  earlier  stages  carrying  flowers 
of  such  moderate  size,  that  there  is  a  disposition 
to  rebel  against  those  that  range  from  '2J  inches 
to  3^  inches  across.  This  objection,  however, 
rather  exists  on  the  part  of  those  who  regard  the 
Cineraria  from  a  florist's  vie%v,  as  great  size  seems 
to  trench  u]jon  coarseness  and  absence  of  that 
balance  between  flower,  plant  and  leafage  which 
should  exist.  Those,  however,  who  grow  Cine- 
rarias solely  for  the  decoration  of  the  greenhouse 
seem  not  to  carehowlargethe  flowers  may  be  orhow 
gay  and  varied  in  colours  and  markings.  It  does 
seem,  however,  as  if  there  is  a  method  of  culture 
that  helps  to  create  large  flowers.  This  consists 
simply  in  growing  the  plants  cool,  in  am))le  light, 
moderately  near  the  glass,  in  good  holding  soil 
made  rather  firm,  and  in  6-inch  pots,  keeping  them 
rather  dry  at  the  root  than  otherwise  during  the 
winter.  Tliat  the  seed  is  not  sown  until  the 
middle  of  July  shows  that  there  is  no  desire  to 
force  the  plants  into  early  bloom  ;  hence  stems 
are  very  stout  and  short,  and  leafage,  never  exces- 
sive, is  very  stout  also.  In  such  case  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  jilants  produce  extra  fine  flowers, 
and  a  little  feeding  just  at  the  time  they  are 
developing  helps  wonderfully.  Tlie  ordinary 
grower  of  Cinerarias  usually  sows  seed  much 
earlier,  often,  indeed,  in  May,  his  object  being 
to  jjush  the  plants  on  rapidly,  so  as  to  have  them 
in  bloom  early  in  the  winter.  The  soil  is  usually 
very  rich  and  not  too  firm,  pots  generally  large, 
stems    tall,    and    leafage     abnormally    big    and 


plentiful.  So  much  of  the  capacities  of  the  seed- 
ling plants  are  diverted  in  this  way  into  leaf-pro- 
duction, that  flowers  are  seldom  large  or  good  ; 
indeed,  it  is  rare  that  the  best  strains  give 
satisfactory  results,  and  dissatisfaction  ensues. 
Of  course,  if  Cinerarias  be  needed  for  winter 
blooming,  the  best  quality  in  blooms  cannot  be 
looked  for.  If,  however,  there  be  no  forcing,  but 
cooler  treatment  prevails,  the  bloom  product  is 
much  more  satisfactory.  The  market  growers  of 
Cinerarias  alwaj's  grow  in  low  light  houses,  and 
these  plants  ha\'e  large  heads  of  well-developed 
bloom  and  the  plants  of  medium  height.  They 
grow  less  for  leafage  than  for  flowers  ;  hence  the 
splendid  results  they  obtain.  For  all  ordinary 
greenhouse  decoration.  Cinerarias  raised  from  seed 
are  as  beautiful  as  ever,  and  in  many  respects  far 
more  attractive  than  formerly.  We  have  a  dwarfer 
habit  naturally  produced,  we  have  finer  blooms, 
broader  petals,  and  more  brilliant  colours.  If  we 
cannot  have  that  high  perfection,  that  exceeding 
excellence  found  in  the  finest  selected  varieties, 
we  have  got  rid  very  much  of  the  dirt}-  white 
discs  that  formerly  marred  so  many  otherwise 
showy  flowers.  A.  D. 


OLIVIAS  AT  FOREST  HILL. 

Of  recent  years  the  Clivia  has  become  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  greenhouse  plants.  The  species 
C.  miniata,  from  which  the  many  forms  in  cultiva- 
tion have  sprung,  was  introduced  from  Natal  in 
185-1,  and  was  at  once  regarded  as  of  value  for 
conservatory  decoration.  Without  the  flowers 
even  the  plants  are  noteworthy  from  their  rich 
green,  abundant  leafage.  If  the  production  of 
seed  did  not  in  a  large  degree  weaken  the  plants, 
the  crimson  pods  would  be  as  fine  a  feature  as  the 
showy  flowers.  It  is  better,  however,  not  to  pro- 
mote this  phase,  as  the  heavy  pods  arc  a  great 
strain  to  the  plants,  which  may  be  readily  propa- 
gated by  division  or  oflsets  at  the  time  the  older 
specimens  are  repotted.  It  is  worth  striving  to 
get  such  splendid  specimens  in  great  variety,  as 
may  be  seen  now  in  the  Forest  Hill  Nurseries  of 
Messrs.  Laing.  One  large  house  is  practically 
filled  with  large  plants  in  vigorous  health,  and 
representing  a  large  number  of  fine  varieties. 
Such  results  are  difficult  to  obtain  in  ordinary 
gardens,  and  one  \aluable  trait  in  the  Clivia  is 
its  easy  culture.  Thoroughly  well-established 
specimens  do  not  need  repotting,  but  a  top-dress- 
ing in  spring  of  rich  compost  The  foundation 
must,  however,  be  sure,  and  nothing  is  better 
than  a  good  loamy  compost  mixed  with  well- 
decayed  leaf-mould.  During  the  summer  months 
give  plenty  of  water  and  syringe  fi'cely. 

The  list  of  varieties  that  have  appeared  lately  is 
somewhat  bewildering.  The  house  at  Forest 
Hill  contains  not  only  established  plants,  but 
seedlings,  some  distinct  enough  to  merit  a  name, 
others  showing  too  clo.se  affinity  to  those  already 
in  cultivation.  Considerable  range  of  colouring 
is  noticeable  in  a  good  collection,  some  varieties 
approaching  quite  a  prinu-ose  tint,  others  of  a  sul- 
|)hur  tone,  and  not  a  few  intense  orange-scarlet. 
The  flowers  vary  also  in  size,  but  tliose  of  com- 
pact, solid  aspect,  so  to  speak,  are  the  finer.  One 
of  the  most  striking  is  named  Lady  U'olvertop. 
The  plant  is  compact  and  dwarf  in  habit,  produc- 
ing a  very  strong  scaiie,  su|)porting  a  large  head 
of  flowers,  each  of  a  rich  orange-scarlet  colour, 
passing  to  pale  yellow  and  almost  white  in  the 
throat.  This  reminds  us  that  although  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  white-flowered  Clivia  is  remote, 
.still  such  a  variety  is  not  unlikely  to  arise  in 
course  of  hj-bridisation.  A  few  of  the  kinds 
approach  very  close  to  a  milky  white  shade.  A 
really  pure  :vhite  variety  would  be  a  prize  of  no 
mean  value.  Stanstead  Beauty  is  another  note- 
worthy variety.  The  flowers  are  very  rich  orange- 
scarlet  in  colour  with  a  white  and  yellow  throat, 
and  the  plant  is  of  fine  habit.  Impi'ratrice 
Eugi?nie  is  one  of  the  lighti'r-flowered  types,  the 
flowers  very  large  and  delicately  coloured,  j'el- 
lowish  to«-ards  the  base.  But  the  lightest  of  all 
is  sulphurea,  the  flowers  of  (juite  a  soft  sulphur 
shade  and  borne  hi  a  dense  head.     Harry  Laing  ia 
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one  of  the  best  in  the  collection.  The  flowers  are 
not  too  large,  but  very  richly  coloured,  an  intense 
orange  -  scarlet  shade.  Sir"  H.  Broome,  light 
orange  ;  Her  Majesty,  brilliant  orange-scarlet  ; 
Salmonea,  Duke  of  York,  Lord  Rosebery,  John 
Laing  and  Patrick  Davidson  are  those  we  selected 
as  the  best  in  this  fine  collection.  The  hybridist 
should  steadily  aim  at  getting  really  distinct 
departures.  There  are  quite  sufficient  orange- 
scarlets  and  allied  shades.  What  is  required  now 
is  a  good  departure — something  absolutely  dis- 
tinct from  the  forms  already  acfiuired.  This  may 
be  accomplished  in  time,  but  none  should  receive 
names  unless  the  varieties  are  quite  removed  from 
those  already  in  cultivation. 


Isoloma  hirsuta.— This  near  ally  of  the 
Tydaas  is  an  extremely  useful  plant,  blooming  as 
it  does  nearly  throughout  the  year,  and  its  flowers 
are  so  brightly  coloured,  that  a  few  examples  of  it 
always  show  up  well  under  glass.  It  can  be  readily 
propagated  from  cuttings,  and  being  naturally  of 
a  somewhat  rambling  style  of  growth,  should  be 
stopped  freely  during  its  earlier  stages  in  order  to 
obtain  an  effective  specimen.  The  blooms  of  this 
are  tubular,  about  a  couple  of  inches  long,  and  of 
a  bright  vermilion  tint.  A  singular  appearance  is 
presented  by  the  entire  plant,  leaves,  stems,  and 
flowers  being  covered  with  brownish  hairs.  The 
treatment  required  is  just  the  same  as  that  given 
to  the  Tydieas  ;  indeed,  by  our  latest  botanical  au- 
thorities the  genus  Tydsea  is  now  included  in 
that  of  Isoloma.  For  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
an  intermediate  house  is  the  best  for  this  class  of 
plants,  though  in  summer  they  will  succeed  in  an 
ordinary  frame.  All  of  them  can  be  increased  by 
division,  but  only  to  a  limited  extent,  and  when 
cuttings  are  put  in,  care  should  be  taken  to  see 
that  they  are  rooted  before  taking  them  from  the 
close  propagating  case,  as  they  are  often  apt  to 
grow  at  the  top  before  rooting. — T. 

Crossing  Aroids. — A  wonderful  example  of  a 
cross  between  two  distinct  Aroids  was  exhibited 
at  Manchester  in  bloom.  It  was  from  the  collec- 
tion of  Mr.  Wrigley,  Bury.  Although  1  have  my 
doubts  about  it,  still  tliere  can  be  no  question  that 
the  Anthurium  Scherzerianum  Wardi,  the  seed- 
bearing  parent,  has  been  so  interfered  with, 
judging  by  this  progeny,  as  to  disturb  its  normal 
seedling  returns.  The  spathe  is  white  with  crimson 
spots  running  through  it,  and  the  spadix  is  white  at 
the  base,  yellow  at  the  extremity,  and  twisted  in  a 
curiousmanner.  Thefoliagedoesnotdifferfrom  that 
of  the  Anthurium  in  any  appreciable  degree.  There 
is  no  white  Anthurium  at  Bridge  Hall,  and  Mr. 
Wrigley,  who  mani])ulated  the  cross  himself,  is 
very  decided  about  it. — A. 

Staphylea    colchica  for   early  forcing.— 

This  is  one  of  the  best  plants  for  forcing  v,e  have, 
and  the  flowers  do  not  shrivel  w-hen  cut.  There 
is  often  early  in  the  year  a  want  of  cut  bloom  suit- 
able for  vases,  and  I  know  of  no  better  flower  than 
thi.s.  The  large  drooping  jjanicles  of  white 
flowei's  are  very  beautiful  in  a  vase,  and  being 
fragrant  are  more  useful.  The  Staphylea  is  very 
useful  to  force  early,  the  flowers  being  produced 
without  bottom-heat  and  in  a  moderate  tempera- 
ture. The  foliage  early  in  the  year  is  available 
for  blending  with  the  flowers.  With  good  treat- 
ment the  plants  force  readily  if  given  one  year's 
rest  and  grown  in  good  soil.  I  have  forced  the 
same  plants  yearly,  but  to  do  this  the  growth 
made  indoors  requires  careful  hardening  ofi',  and 
the  plants  need  more  attention  when  planted  out. 
With  two  or  three  batches  no  difficulty  is  experi- 
enced, as  a  rest  is  given.  As  the  plants  get  too 
Idrge  for  potting  and  forcing  they  come  in  useful 
for  the  shrubbery  border,  whore  they  should  have 
ample  room  to  show  their  graceful  flowers  to  the 
best  advantage.  We  have  large  iilants  3ll  feet 
high.   -S.  H.  B. 

Clethra  arborea.— This  is  not  much  grown,  as 
many  fail  to  flower  it  freely  when  small,  and  all 
cannot  find  room  for  large  specimens.  It  recpiires 
a  greenhouse  in  the  wintei',  being  a  native  of 
Madeira.  Wc  have  trees  40  feet  high  tliat  flowi'r 
freely.  They  are  close  to  the  glass  and  thoroughly 


exposed  to  the  sun.  Small  plants  far  from  the 
glass  rarely  bloom,  neither  do  those  with  ample 
root  space.  Being  a  gross  feeder  it  requires  a  lot 
of  moisture,  and  in  dry  houses  or  when  grown  in 
heat  is  soon  covered  with  insect  pests.  Though 
not  one  of  the  most  useful  greenhouse  plants,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful,  the  pure  white  racemes  of 
flowers  being  like  large  clusters  of  Lilj'  of  the 
Vallej-  and  delightfully  fragrant,  hence  the  popu- 
lar name  of  Lily  of  the  Valley  tree.  It  is  easily 
projiagated,  the  half-ripened  wood  striking  freely 
if  jilaced  in  sandy  soil  in  gentle  heat.  I  also  find 
that  medium-sized  plants  flower  much  better  if 
placed  in  an  open  sunny  position  in  the  late  summer 
mnntlis,  plunging  the  pots,  as  the  Clethra  suffers 
quickly  if  allowed  to  get  dry. — G.  Wythes. 

Variegated  Hydrangea. — Besides  the  ordi- 
nary variegated-leaved  variety  of  Hydrangea  hor- 
tensis  alluded  to  on  p.  214,  there  is  another  well- 
marked  form.  The  variety  in  question  bears  the 
name  of  tricolor,  which  in  the  major  portion  of 
the  leaf  is  clearly  and  distinctly  variegated  with 
white,  while  it  is  edged  with  a  clear  golden 
yellow.  In  some  leaves  this  margin  forms  an  un- 
interrupted band,  while  in  others  it  is  limited  to 
the  serratures,  and  thus  as  it  were  forms  a  golden 
chain  around  the  leaf.  It  is  one  of  the  few  Hy- 
drangeas that  have  been  awarded  a  first-class  cer- 
tificate by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  this 
particular  variety  having  been  so  honoured  as  long 
ago  as  May  24,  18S3.— T. 


THE  SMALLER  CYRTANTHI. 

Some  members  of  the  genus  Cyrtanthus  are  in 
general  appearance  widely  removed  from  the 
others,  for  C.  obliquus  has  large  bulbs,  strap- 
shaped  leaves,  and  pushes  up  a  stout  flower-spike, 
which  is  terminated  by  an  umbel  of  drooping 
blossoms,  in  colour  yellow  and  green  ;  while  C. 
sanguineus  is  more  in  the  way  of  a  Vallota. 
Lastly,  there  is  a  group  with  bulbs  not  much  larger 
than  those  of  a  Snowdrop  and  grass-like  foliage. 
The  slender  flower-scape  reaches  a  height  of  from 
9  inches  to  a  foot,  and  is  terminated  by  a  cluster 
of  narrow  tube-shaped  blossoms,  each  about  2 
inches  in  length.  The  best  known  of  this  section 
is  C  McKeni,  which  has  been  grown  in  this  coun- 
try for  something  like  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It 
is  only,  however,  within  the  last  few  years  that  it 
has  made  much  headway,  and  a  good  deal  of  this 
is  doubtless  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  generally 
to  bo  seen  in  good  condition  at  Kew,  for  it  flowers 
with  great  profusion  and  a  succession  is  kept  up 
for  a  long  time  ;  indeed,  good  established  masses 
seem  rarely  to  be  without  blossoms.  In  this  the 
flowers  are  of  an  ivory-white  tint  and  agreeably 
scented.  The  season  of  blooming  will,  of  course, 
to  a  certain  extent  depend  upon  the  treatment 
given  to  the  plants,  but  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse 
(and  that  is  all  the  protection  necessary)  the  plants 
will  commence  blooming  early  in  the  year  and 
flower  for  a  long  time  ;  then  after  a  slight  lull  an 
autumn  croij  of  flowers  will  make  its  a|)pearance. 
Either  planted  out  or  plunged  in  ,a  warm  border 
this  species  will  flower  well  during  the  summer, 
and  under  especially  favourable  conditions,  such 
as  a  narrow  border  in  front  of  a  warm  house,  it 
will  pass  the  winter  without  injury.  Cyrtanthus 
McKeni  is  evergreen  in  character,  in  which  respect 
it  differs  from  the  allied  C.  lutescens,  which  is  al- 
most if  not  quite  deciduous.  Except  in  this  and  in 
the  yellow  colour  of  the  blossoms,  C.  lutescens 
scarcely  differs  from  the  bettor-known  C.  McKeni. 
C.  angustifolius  is  another  of  these  small-growing 
forms  with  reddish  orange-coloured  flowers,  but 
in  this  latter  respect  individuals  vary  a  good  deal, 
some  being  of  a  much  richer  tint  than  others.  It 
docs  not  seem  so  prolific  in  offsets  as  the  two  pre- 
viously mentioned.  This  species  flowers  as  a  rule 
during  the  summer  months.  A  free-flowering 
form  was  recently  raised  and  distributed  by  Mr. 
Bull,  of  Chelsea,  and  announced  as  a  hybrid  be- 
tween C.  McKeni  and  C.  angustifolius.  The  col- 
oui'  of  the  flowers  is  a  kind  of  orangc-|)ink.  It 
blooms  in  the  early  ]iart  of  the  year  and  is  re- 
markalily  free  flowering.     C.  Macowani  is,  a.9  far 


as  I  know,  a  summer  bloomer  and  the  flowers  are 
of  a  bright  scarlet-crimson  tint ;  in  fact,  the 
brightest  of  all  these  smaller  forms.  Still,  the 
season  of  blooming  may  have  a  little  to  do  with 
the  colour  of  the  flower,  for  I  have  occasionally 
had  individual  plants  of  C.  angustifolius  bloom  in 
the  winter,  and  the  flowers  were  at  that  time  much 
paler  than  those  produced  by  the  same  plants  in 
the  middle  of  the  summer.  Two  of  these  species 
at  least,  viz.,  C.  angustifolius  and  C.  McKeni, 
when  raised  from  seed,  flower  in  less  time  than 
most  bulbous  plants,  for  I  have  had  them  both 
bloom  just  under  eighteen  months  from  the  sowing 
of  the  .seed. 

The  cultural  recjuirements  of  these  Cyrtanthi 
are  not  particularly  exacting,  the  principal  thing 
to  bear  in  mind  being  that,  in  common  with  many 
other  bulbous  plants,  they  will  flower  all  the  better 
when  thoroughly  established  in  their  pots  ;  hence 
the  soil  chosen  for  potting  them  should  be  such  as 
will  remain  fresh  for  years.  The  staple  portion  of 
the  compost  employed  should  be  good  sand}-  loam, 
and  during  the  growing  season  occasional  doses  of 
weak  manure  water  will  be  of  service.  They  are 
not  particular!}' deep-rooting  subjects  (this  applies 
only  to  the  small  forms),  and  deep  pans  will  suit 
them  even  better  than  pots.  In  any  case  good 
drainage  must  be  given  them  and  the  temperature 
of  a  house  suitable  for  Pelargoniums  will  just 
meet  their  requirements.  The  display  of  flowers 
will  be  greater  if,  except  when  actually  in  bloom, 
they  are  grown  fully  exposed  to  the  sun. 
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THE    TIGRIDIAS. 

(with  a  coloueed  plate  of  t.  lilacea.*) 

We  shall  soon  be  able  to  celebrate  the  centenary 
of  the  introduction  of  the  original  Tiger  Flower 
(Tigridia  Pavonia)  to  our  gardens,  as  it  was  first 
brought  to  Europe  from  the  hills  of  Mexico  in 
179b.  We  can  imagine  what  a  sensation 
such  a  gorgeous  flower  made  amongst  the 
gardeners  of  those  days,  yet  I  daresay  it 
was  long  before  they  ventured  to  risk  it  in  the 
open  border  of  an  English  garden.  After  all 
these  years  the  Tiger  Flower  has  been  among 
us  we  yet  meet  with  people  at  the  close  of  the 
centtiry  who  have  never  seen  it,  though  familiar 
with  common  garden  flowers,  and  who  could 
buy  this  easily  grown  plant  for  two  or  three 
pence  a  bulb.  A  garden  without  a  group  of 
Tiger  Flowers  loses  a  great  deal  of  beaxity  during 
the  summer  days,  for  there  is  no  plant  that 
brings  to  the  open  garden  so  much  of  the  splen- 
dour that  we  are  wont  to  associate  with  tro- 
pical flowers  grown  and  nurtured  iu  a  hot- 
house. 

Fifteen  years  ago  (1879)  there  was  given  in 
The  G.vrden  a  coloured  plate  of  a  fine  variety 
of  T.  Pavonia  under  the  name  of  graudiflora,  and 
in  the  notes  I  wrote  then  I  predicted  that  we 
should  probably  hear  of  other  varieties,  as  there 
was  an  evident  tendency  in  the  plant  to  "  sport " 
iu  its  seedling  forms,  and  it  seemed  to  be  easily 
hybridised.  Five  years  later  (1884)  ajipeared 
tlie  plate  <if  the  lovely  white  variety  (T.  Pa\-onia 
alba),  wliioh  had  been  raised  about  ten  years 
piH^vious  from  seed  by  M.  Henequin,  of  Angers, 
and  was  first  flowered  in  England  in  1883. 
Everyone  was  delighted  as  well  as  astonished 
that  an  albino  of  such  jmrity  hatl  been  derived 
direct  from  a  pure  scarlet  with  no  intern3ediate 
link.  Now,  liappily,  this  white  variety  is  almost 
as  i)lcntiful  as  the  best  scarlet  varieties  and  as 
cheap.     There  cannot  be  much  doubt  but  that 

*  Drawn  tor  Thk  (iAKiiHN  by  11.  (i.  Mo.mi,  August 
10,  1W»3.  Lithographed  aud  printed  by  Guillaume 
Severeyns. 
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tliis  white  variety  crossed  with  the  type  has 
given  us  tlie  lovely  variety  T.  hi;  o;a  figured 
to-day,  aiid  which  will  be  a  rcvelatiou  to  most 
readers,  as  it  was  to  ine.  Mr.  Horsford,  writing 
recently  in  the  American  Garden  ami  Forest,  is 
of  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  natural  cross  between 
the  white  variety  and   the  type,  Init  I  hardly 


found  in  a  Mexican  garden  another  rose-coloured 
\ariety  of  T.  Pavonia  difl'erent  from  any  other 
form  in  not  having  tlie  variegation  of  the  petals' 
so  conspicuous. 

Now  that  a  real  start  is  made  in  the  produc- 
tion of  varieties  of  Tigridias,  there  i.s  a  possi- 
bility that  the  .subject  will  be  taken  still  further, 
and  we  may  hear  of  some  wonderful  forms,  par- 
ticularly if  the  true  Tigridias  can  be  made  to 
hybridise  with  the  Beatonia  section  of  the  genus, 
the  species  of  which  have  strange  combinations 
of  colours,  though  their  flowers  are  small  com- 
l^ared  with  those  of  the  true  Tigridias,  of  which 
only  one  species  has  been  discovered  up  to 
the  jjresent  ;  therefore  all  tlie  large-flowered 
varieties  must  be  ranged  under  T.  Pavonia. 
So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  there 
are  now  about  half-a-dozen  named  varieties 
more  or  less  distinct.  As  in  the  case  of  so 
many  other  jjopular  garden  plants,  numerous 
names  have  been  given  by  difiereut  people  to 
distinguisli  what  are  considered  to  be  distinct 
varieties  ;  hence  synonymy  has  crept  in.  The 
varieties  would  range  thus  : — 

T.  P.ivosi.v  VAE.  GE.\NDiFLORA. — Flowers  larger 
and  brighter  in  colour  than  the  type  as  intro- 


thin\   that  such  can  be  the  case, 
otherNvise  we  should  have  long  ago 
had    seedling    varieties    from   the 
native  habitats  of  the  plant.    The 
hybridity  might  have  been  eSected 
uuiutentionally  by   insects  in  gar- 
dens    when    the   two   forms  were 
growing  together.     Whatever  may 
iiave   bjen   the  origin   is   not    im- 
portant, only  interesting,  since  we 
have    secured    f(jr    our  gardens   a 
most  lovely  addition  to  half-Iiardy 
bulbs.     The   figure  sutticiently  de- 
scribes   the  novelty,   and  one  can 
recognise  in  the  picture   the  form 
of  flower  more  nearly   resembling 
the    old   T.    conchitlcjra   than    the 
typical  T.   Pavonia,  differing  only 
in  colour,  and  it  is  presumably  as 
strong    in    growth    and     as    free- 
flowering.     Another  new  variety  is 
T.  grandiflora   rosea,  whicli  is  de- 
scribed as  having  the  broad   outer 
segments  of  a  rosy  tinge  and  the 
smaller  petals  with  variegations  of  yellow   in- 
stead of  white,  as  in  the  variety  liliacea.     It  is 
supposed  tliat  tliis  rosea  variety  is  a  cross  be- 
tween T.  Pavonia  and   the  yellow  couchiHora, 
This  variety  must   be    equally  as   Ijeautiful    as 
tliat  figured,  and  let  us  hope  that  botli  will  soon 
become  as  plentiful  as  the  wliite  and  other  va- 
rieties.     It  is  reported  that  Mr.   Pringle   has 


Ttgndia  grandiflora. 


duced  from  native  looalities  and  figured  in  early 
botanical  books.  Under  this  varietal  name  I 
would  include  the  names  speciosa,  eplendens, 
coccinea,  and  Wheeleri. 

T.  P.woNi.v  coNcuiFLORA. — Flowers  with  outer 
segments  j'ellow,  heavily  blotched  with  red  at  the 
bases,  and  with  inner  segments  similarly  varie- 
gated.     The    names    canariensie    or    conchiflora 


grandiflora  probably  represent  a  form  difl'ering 
slightly  as  regards  brilliancy  of  colour,  but  it  is 
undoubtedly  a  seedling  form  of  the  original  T. 
conchiflora  figured  in  Sweet's  "British  Flower 
Garden." 

T.  Pavonia  alba. — Flowers  with  sepals  and 
petals  of  ivory  whiteness,  heavily  blotched  at  the 
bases  with  carmine-red.  So  far  as  I  know  there 
are  as  yet  no  sjnonyms  of  this  variet}'. 

T.  Pavonia  lil\cea. — Flowers  with  rosy  car- 
mine sepals  and  petals,  the  bases  variegated  with 
white.  Cross  between  T.  Pavonia  and  T.  Pa- 
vonia alba. 

T.  Pavonia  rosea. — Flowers  with  rose-coloured 
sepals  and  petals,  the  bases  variegated  with  yel- 
low.    Cross  between  T.  Pavonia  and  conchiflora. 

T.  P.woNiA  Watkinsoni. — A  cross  raised  sixty 
years  ago  between  T.  Pavonia  and  T.  conchiflora. 
JFigured  in  Paxton's  "Flower  Garden."  This 
variety  is  probably  lost  to  cultivation,  as  I  cannot 
find  it  in  any  list  or  catalogue,  unless  the  T.  auran- 
tiaca  of  some  catalogues  said  to  be  a  cross  be- 
tween T.  Pavonia  splendens  and  T.  conchiflora  is 
the  same. 

These  comprise  the  varieties  and  synonyms 
of  the  true  Tigridias,  unless  the  new  T.  Pringlei 
belongs  to  this  section.     The  Beatonias,  as  the 
small-flowered   Tigridias    were 
once   generically  named,  com- 
prise    a    few    species     which, 
though  interesting  botanically, 
are  not    at   present   of   horti- 
cultural importance.     If,  how- 
ever,   any     of     them     having 
characters    which    would     im- 
prove   the    Pavonia    Tigridias 
could  be  hybridised,  it  would 
lead  to  desirable  results.     The 
species  that   are  or  have  been 
in  cultivation  are  B.  lutea  from 
Peru   and    Chili,    B.    violacea, 
B.  Van  Houttei,  B.  atrata,  B. 
curvata,    B.  buccifera,  and  B. 
Patscuaro  (?),  all  from  Mexico. 
The   two  last    are   now   being 
ottered  as  novelties  by  American 
dealers,  who  describe  them  as 
being     desirable     plants,    the 
former  "having  dark  purple  flowers,"' 
(he  latter    "  white,    tipped  with   dark 
mahogany."      Of   the   new   species    it 
seems  to  me  that  we  may  expect  most 
from    T.    Pringlei,    which    is    said   to 
grow  18  inches  high  and  to  have  ]a~ge 
scarlet  flowers. 

What  we  want  row  is  for  someone 
to  take  the  Tigridias  in  hand,  hy- 
lu'idise  and  otherwise  improve  them 
and  multiplj'  the  varieties  in  the  same 
way  as  Lemoine  has  done  the  Gladioli. 
M'ho  knows  what  might  result  (  We 
may  yet  see  a  liardy  race  of  Tigi-idias 
that  could  be  treated  as  hardy  peren- 
nials, and  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that 
Tigridias  may  not  be  hybridised  with 
allied  genera,  tliough,  unfortunately, 
there  do  not  seem  to  be  any  near 
relatives  that  are  natives  of  a  more 
northern  latitude  than  Mexico.  But 
we  see  strange  bi-generic  combinations 
in  other  families,  and  why  not  in  Irids? 

The  Cultcre 

of  Tiger  Flowers  requires  no  great  con 
sideration,  tliough  care  and  attentit>n  at  cer- 
tain periods  is  necessary.  They  are  not  hardy> 
speaking  in  a  general  sense.  I  daresay  in  some 
of  our  most  southerly  counties  they  would  be 
tolerably  so  in  light  soil  and  a  warm  jmsition, 
but  it  is  far  better  to  be  on  the  safe  side  and 
treat  tliem  as  one  would  th'3  gandaveusis 
Gladioli  and  tender  bulbs  of  a  similar  nature. 
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Besides  the  annual  lifting,  storing  and  spring 
planting  are  not  great  undertakings,  and  the 
bulbs  are  better  for  having  the  bulblets  of  the 
current  season's  growth  separated.  I  know 
some  warm  gardens  where  tlie  bulljs  are  left  in 
the  ground  in  tlie  winter  well  protected  with 
ashes,  and  the  results  are  satisfactory.  As  the 
present  time  is  the  season  to  preijare  for  Tigri- 
dias,  those  who  think  about  growing  them  sliould 
choose  the  warmest  and  sunniest  spot  in  the 
garden,  whore  there  will  be  no  cutting  winds, 
as  these  spoil  the  great  delicate  flowers.  If  the 
soil  is  light  and  tlie  subsoil  gi-avelly,  then  you 
have  the  most  favourable  conditions  for  these 
bulbs.  A  sandy  hjaui  further  lightened  and  en- 
riched by  leaf -mould  is  the  best  to  ensure  strong 
and  rapid  grov.th.  This  results  in  the  best 
blooms,  for  the  stronger  the  growth  the  finer 
the  flowers  and  the  more  protracted  the  succes- 
sion. 

The  bed  .should  have  at  least  18  inches  of 
good  soil,  and  when  this  is  dug  up  and  allowed  to 
settle,  plant  the  bulbs  in  tlie  second  or  third 
week  in  April.  Get  the  best  bulljs  you  can  buy 
and  plant  3  inches  deep  and  6  inclies  apart, 
putting  a  little  sharp  sand  round  each  before 
you  fill  in  tlie  holes.  No  more  attention 
is  necessary  unless  a  dry  time  sets  in  when 
the  foliage  is  Iialf  grown,  and  tlieu  tlie  bed 
should  be  well  watered  occasionally.  From  aliout 
midsummeronwards  till  September, oreven  later, 
the  plants  will  be  in  liloom  ;  the  flowers  individu- 
ally last  but  a  day,  Ijut  a  succession  of  blooms 
is  produced,  and  tlie  stronger  the  plants  the 
more  flowers  the  sheatlis  will  yield.  In  October 
the  foliage  generally  begins  to  turn  yellowish, 
and  this  is  a  sign  that  the  bulbs  are  ripening, 
and  the  longer  you  can  safely  leave  tlie  bulbs  in 
the  ground  the  better  ;  but  it  is  well  to  lift 
tlieui  l)y  November,  Ijuiich  them  in  dozens  as 
Gladioli  and  hang  them  in  an  airy  shed  till  they 
are  dry.  It  is  then  best  to  put  the  buDjs  tidily 
in  boxes  filled  with  a  few  iuclies  of  dry  sand 
and  place  them  out  of  the  way  of  frost,  as  well 
as  safe  from  mice  or  rats,  which  seein  to  have  a 
relish  for  Tiger  Flower  bullxs.  Occasionally  dur- 
ing winter  see  that  the  bulbs  are  all  right,  not 
too  damp  or  rotted,  and  plant  out  again  in 
April.  AY'lieu  the  soil  is  lieavy  and  damp,  sucli 
as  in  clayey  districts,  it  is  difticult  to  grow  tliese 
and  similar  bulbs,  and  the  beds  must  be  pre- 
pared by  substituting  light  soil  for  the  stift", 
with  the  extra  precaution  of  putting  a  6- inch 
layer  of  brickbats  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  18-inch 
layer  of  soil.  Pot  culture  of  Tiger  Lilies  is 
also  simple.  About  January  the  finest  liulbs 
should  be  potted  in  the  same  way  as  ordinary 
Dutch  bulbs,  l)ut  being  more  liable  t(j  be  frost- 
bitten, tliey  should  be  kept  in  a  heated  frame 
or  house.  No  water  should  bo  given  until 
growtli  is  visible,  and  tlien  it  sliould  be  given 
gradually,  otherwise  t!ie  growths  will  damj)  oil. 
By  potting  at  intervals,  a  succession  of  flower- 
ing plants  can  bo  had  during  spring  and  early 
summer  for  the  greenlwrnse  if  tlie  plants  are 
gently  forced.  As  tlie  Tiger  Flowers  exi)aiid 
fresh  in  early  morning,  tlu^y  are  peculiarly  suit- 
able for  pot  culture  to  take  into  living  rooms. 
In  one  place  I  know  where  this  is  practised 
they  are  called  "breakfast"  flowers,  as  they 
are  in  full  beauty  at  breakfast-time  and  cheer 
the  room  with  their  glowing  colours.  In  the 
garden  they  should  be  always  planted  inagroMji 
or  mass,  as  they  are  far  more  eflective  than 
when  dotted  about.  The  old  sort  makes  a  great 
display,  and  the.se  new-coloured  varieties  will 
create  a  splendid  eU'eot.  W.  Golurinu. 

Kew. 

Own -root  Rosea  for  pots.- -I  have  been 
greatly  pleased  with  the  results  obtained  from  a 
batch  of  own -root  Roses  grown  in  pots  for  early 


forcing,  the  cuttings  having  been  put  in  three 
years  since.  Own-root  Roses,  especially  of  the 
Tea  section,  are  especially  adapted  for  forcing. 
A  particular  trait  connected  with  them  is  that 
strong  shoots  push  up  from  the  base,  and  which 
are  always  surmounted  -with  handsome  flowers 
in  addition  to  the  others  which  are  produced  from 
the  older  wood.  The  cuttings  are  best  taken  from 
the  forced  plants,  a?  these  are  sure  to  form  roots 
free!}'.  The  kind  of  wood  I  use  for  cuttings  is 
those  short  pieces  from  which  flowers  have  been 
taken.  These  are  taken  off  with  a  heel  and  in- 
serted around  the  sides  of  4-incli  pots,  and  being 
placed  in  the  jiropagating  case,  it  is  rarelj'  a 
failure  occurs.  Being  potted  oft"  as  soon  as  rooted 
and  kept  growing  in  an  intermediate  tempera- 
ture, large  plants  in  6-inch  pots  are  secured  by 
the  autumn.  As  these  gain  size  large  quantities 
of  flowers  are  produced. — A.  Yousu. 


The  Week's  Work. 


PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

Pl.\nts  IX  POTS. — These  should  now  consist  of 
bulbous  plants  to  a  large  extent,  so  as  to  avoid 
using  those  of  a  more  permanent  character,  many 
of  which  may  probably  have  been  potted  this 
spring.  These  latter  ought  to  have  as  long  a  time 
as  possible  to  re-establish  themselves  before  being 
again  taken  out  of  their  growing  quarters.  Daf- 
fodils will  still  ser\'e  well  as  pot  plants  for  vases. 
One  of  the  best  at  this  season  without  forcing  is 
bicolor  Horsfieldi ;  it  is  one  of  the  very  best  of 
all.  Omission  ought  not  to  be  made  of  the  Jon- 
quils, of  which  section  the  single  sweet-scented 
and  the  large  single  Campernelle  are  the  best.  Of 
these  I  personally  pi-efer  the  latter ;  it  is  not  so 
powerfully  fragrant,  whilst  of  the  two  it  possesses 
greater  freedom  in  flowering.  Laehenalias  should 
be  used  freely,  also  Tulips  and  Freesias.  Just  at 
this  season  the  Amaryllises  are  in  their  full 
beauty.  These,  as  decorative  plants,  are  unsur- 
passed in  their  ^^■ay  ;  in  fact,  there  is  nothing  in 
my  opinion  to  approacli  them.  These  it  is  possible 
alwaj's  to  have  in  proportionately  small  pots,  so 
that  they  are  more  serviceable,  whilst  any  possible 
injury  is  reduced  to  quite  a  minimum.  Lilies  of 
the  Valley  in  clumps  will  now  be  at  their  best, 
being  far  better  in  every  way  than  single  crowns 
thus  late  in  the  season. 

Turning  to  other  serviceable  and  seasonable  pot 
plants,  note  should  be  made  of  such  as  Primula 
obconica,  which  for  its  simple  beauty  is  not 
easily  beaten.  Primula  Sieboldi  in  pots  is  excel- 
lent also  ;  this  can  be  had  in  a  diversity  of 
colours.  Then  there  are  such  as  P.  erosa  and  P. 
denticulata,  as  well  as  1'.  japonica — all  capital  pot 
plants  at  this  season  of  the  year.  During  the 
earlier  part  of  the  year  the  forms  of  P.  sinensis 
may  ha\  e  been  used  freely.  To  dispense  with 
these  now  and  take  to  the  species  already  enume- 
rated will  aflbrd  a  welcome  change  in  every  wav. 
Cyclamens,  whilst  still  fresh  enough,  ought  to  be 
made  the  most  of.  Cinerarias  as  indoor  pot  plants 
are  not  the  very  best  or  the  most  satisfactory 
plants  to  choose.  The  arid  atmosphere  of  a  room 
with  a  fire  does  not  suit  them,  nor  does  a  position 
at  all  dark.  In  the  conservatory  they  will  do  fjir 
better  service.  Small  stocky  jilants  of  the  white 
Arum,  or  of  either  of  the  yellow  forms,  make 
very  suitable  material  for  indoor  decoration  ;  the 
white  variety  will  stand  out  well  in  relief  against 
a  dark  background,  in  the  darker  part  of  a  room, 
or  in  entrance  halls,  which  are  not  often  of  the 
lightest.  Lilium  H.'urisi  would  answer  the  same 
pin|]o.«e.  It  is  not  advisable  to  have  recourse  to 
small  plants  of  Indian  Azaleas  yet  in  rooms  ;  the 
fact  of  their  having  been  forced  into  flower  tells 
against  their  keeping  properties,  hence  it  is  better 
to  reserve  them  for  the  more  congenial  atmosphere 
of  !\  conservatory. 

TuE  CONSERVATORY. — This  structure  should  now 
bo  in  its  brightest  possible  condition  ;  in  fact,  I 
have  often  noted  that  towards  the  end  of  March 
in  favourable  seasons  there  is  more  of  a  preponder- 


ance of  flowering  plants  than  otherwise.  Wh^i 
with  bulbs  in  general,  forced  plants  of  various 
kinds,  and  plants  flowering  in  a  natural  manner, 
it  is  comparatively  easy  just  at  this  season  to  have 
a  surplus  of  good  things.  When  this  is  seen  to  be 
the  case,  or,  what  is  better  still,  when  it  is  fore- 
seen, it  should  be  a  special  point  to  retard  the 
latest  of  any  given  kind  as  much  as  possible  con- 
sistent with  safety.  A  cold  frame  will  now  be 
(juite  safe  for  late  bulbs,  and  if  this  can  be  given 
a  northern  aspect,  it  will  be  all  the  better.  All 
spring  bulbs  come  on  with  a  rush  after  a  few  sunny 
days,  whilst  at  the  same  time,  if  precautions  be 
not  taken,  those  now  in  full  beauty  will  fade  all 
too  soon.  Shading  is  therefore  needful,  but  it 
must  not  be  usefl  too  freely  thus  early  in  the  sea- 
son ;  the  lightest  of  shadings  is  infinitely  prefer- 
able to  anything  at  all  thick,  dense,  or  heavy. 
Conservatories,  unlike  ordinary  greenhouses,  are 
oftentimes  constructed  of  indescribable  shapes. 
To  shade  these  is  frequently  an  awkward  matter, 
more  jiarticularly  the  roofs.  The  sides  should  be 
considered  first  of  such  houses  as  are  lofty ; 
it  is  here  where  most  harm  will  be  done  for 
a  few  weeks  to  come.  There  is  nothing  to  sur- 
pass spring  roller  blinds  made  of  thin  material, 
green  scrim  being  not  at  all  a  bad  selection. 
Tifl'any  will  also  do  well,  likewise  No.  3  shading 
when  its  width  can  be  arranged  for  without  a  sal- 
vage. 

VVith  a  surplus  of  good  things  at  this  season 
there  maj'  be  a  tendency  towards  overcrowding. 
This  is  a  decided  mistake,  for  it  is  thus  possible  to 
detract  from  the  individual  merits  of  the  plants. 
Those  of  permanent  character,  as  Epaorises,  spring 
Heaths,  and  Boronias,  should  have  the  best  posi- 
tions given  them,  and  immediately  either  of  these 
is  past  its  best  to  any  extent,  let  it  be  passed  back 
again  to  its  more  congenial  quarters.  If  a  good 
su[)ply  can  be  seen  for  the  next  two  months  or  so 
in  advance,  the  opportunitj'  should  be  taken  to 
pot  such  plants  as  need  it  of  those  things  which 
are  in  permanent  use  in  the  conservatory.  For  a 
time,  if  possible,  these  plants  should  be  transferred 
to  a  more  suitable  house  to  become  re-establiehed. 
Small  Ferns,  Grevilleas,  Aspidistras,  Ficus  elas- 
tica,  and  such-like  plants  come  under  this  cate- 
gory ;  so  do  the  cool  house  Palms.  Fire-heat  can 
now  be  dispensed  with  under  the  average  of  condi- 
tions ;  so  long  as  40  at  night  can  be  maintained  it 
is  better  not  to  use  it,  whilst  if  a  little  air  can  be 
left  on  all  night,  it  «ill  tend  to  the  good  of  the 
plants.  Grower. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Early  vinery.  —  Not  only  will  the  first  thin- 
ning be  completed  in  most  early  vineries,  but  the 
finishing  touch  will  also  h.ave  been  given,  and 
where  ripe  Hamburgbs  are  wanted  for  the  London 
season,  a  somewhat  higher  temperature  may  now 
be  adopted.  If  every  advantage  is  taken  of  sun- 
heat  and  early  closing  |iractised,  a  very  moderate 
amount  of  fire  heat  will  keep  the  mercury  at  70" 
through  the  night,  and  this  may  be  exceeded  by 
''  or  8"  during  daylight  when  sun  is  absent. 
Pro\idcd  there  be  a  suHiciency  of  air,  no  harm 
will  result  if  on  quiet  sunny  days  the  house  runs 
up  to  90°.  In  houses  facing  due  south,  a  chink  of 
air  should  be  given  as  soon  as  the  thermo- 
meter rises  h"  above  the  day  figure,  in  order 
to  prevent  condensed  moisture  settling  on  the 
berries,  and  increased  at  intervals  until  the 
niaxinium  has  been  reached.  .Attend  carefully 
and  regularly  to  morning,  midday  and  afternoon 
damping,  using  a  (lerccutage  of  liipiid  manure, 
and  see  that  the  evaporating  pans  do  not  become 
so  low  as  to  engender  hot  steam,  or  irreparable 
mischief  may  be  done.  V\'here  the  berries  are  a.s 
large  as  small  Peas,  should  spider  appear,  the 
returii  pipes  may  be  thiidy  coat<'d  with  (lowers  of 
sulphur  mixed  with  milk  to  tlie  cunsistcncy  of 
paint,  aii<l  a  little  extra  heat  applied  in  the  even- 
ing for  the  space  of  two  hours,  On  such  oc- 
casions a  dry  atmosphere  must  bo  secured  by 
withholding  the  afternoon  damping  and  deferring 
closing  for  a  short  time  longer.  This  will  usually 
keep  the  enemy  in  check  until  the  full  complement 
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of  sulphur  fumes  can  with  safety  be  given  without 
any  fear  of  injury  to  the  skin  of  the  Grapes. 

Newly  ■  planted  Vines.  —  Cut  -  back  Vines 
planted  in  inside  borders  at  the  beginning  of 
jNIarcli  will  now  be  on  the  move,  and  their  pro- 
gress will  be  furthered  by  a  moderate  mulch  of 
fresh,  sweet  horse  droppings.  This  will  not  only 
stimulate  the  new  roots  as  soon  as  thej'  are 
formed,  but  will  also  draw  them  to  the  surface, 
where  they  may  at  intervals  be  slightly  covered 
with  fibrous  loam,  at  the  same  time  removing  the 
stale  droppings  and  replacing  them  with  new. 
Horse  droppings  are  also  a  capital  trap  for  wire- 
w-orras  :  they  prefer  them  to  the  roots  of  the 
Vines.  The  droppings  can  occasionally  be  ex- 
amined and  the  pests  removed.  Presuming  the 
new  border  was  moistened  when  the  ^'ines  were 
planted,  no  further  watering  will  be  necessary 
until  1  foot  of  growth  has  been  made.  Continue 
morning  and  afternoon  syringing  \\ith  tepid 
water,  sprinkling  all  walls  aiid  floors  at  the  same 
time.  Avoid  undue  haste  in  growth  by  the  ad- 
mission piecemeal  of  all  the  air  possible,  and  be 
content  with  a  very  moderate  heat  through  hours 
of  darkness,  as  the  Vines  can  with  greater  safety 
be  urged  on  after  new  roots  have  been  formed. 

Peaches. — Fruit  on  the  earliest  started  trees  of 
Alexander  and  \\'aterloo  will  now  be  stoned,  and 
may  be  safeh-  subjected  to  a  night  figure  of  6.5°, 
as  there  need  now  be  no  apprehension  of  the  fruit 
dropping.  Let  the  morning  syringing  be  given 
ius  soon  as  the  sun  reaches  the  trees,  and  let  this 
be  of  a  moderate  nature,  giving  a  little  air  imme- 
diately after  breakfast,  so  as  to  allow  of  the  trees 
drj-ing  before  the  sun  gains  much  power  ;  other- 
wise, scorching  may  ensue.  On  dull  mornings 
the  syringe  should  not  bo  used.  In  tying  in  the 
growths,  stop  an}-  that  are  liable  to  ctoss  or  run 
into  others.  Withdraw  the  air  at  2.30,  wliich 
will  allow  of  the  house  running  up  to  80'  or  even 
85°  for  a  time,  and  at  nightfall,  when  mild,  open 
the  ventilators  an  inch,  allowing  them  to  remain 
in  that  position  till  daybreak.  See  that  the  borders 
do  not  suffer  from  want  of  water,  given  either  in 
the  form  of  diluted  liquid  or  clear  water,  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  trees  and  the  weight  of 
fruit  they  are  carrj-ing. 

Melons. — In  order  to  keep  up  the  supply 
throughout  the  season,  seed  of  some  approved 
sort  should  be  sown  at  intervals  of  three  weeks  or 
a  month.  A  strong  loam,  pure  and  simple,  may 
be  employed  for  the  purpose  from  this  time  on- 
wards, covering  the  seed  with  the  finer  particles. 
As  soon  as  the  seedlings  appear,  arrange  the  pots 
near  the  roof  glass,  as  tlie  season  being  so  far 
advanced,  no  harm  from  chills  need  be  antici- 
pated. 

Strawberries.— As  a  rule,  after  this  date 
Strawberries,  even  the  more  delicate  and  less  free- 
flowering  kinds,  set  freely  ;  therefore,  plants  of 
Sir  J.  Paxton,  Sir  Charles,  and  Sir  Harry  maj'  be 
subjected  to  a  moderate  thinning  of  the  trusses  as 
soon  as  they  can  well  be  discerned.  By  removing 
the  weakest,  the  whole  of  the  plant's  energy  will 
be  thrown  into  those  that  remain,  and  as  soon  as 
the  embryo  blooms  in  these  can  be  seen,  a  further 
reduction  of  all  the  weakest  may  take  place,  finally 
leaving  from  eight  to  ten  to  develop.  All  housed 
plants  must  be  examined  twice  daily,  as  once  a 
pot  Strawberry  becomes  really  dry  after  fresh 
rootlets  are  formed,  it  is  Ht  for  nothing  but  the 
rubbish  heap.  Supply  weak  manure  water  every 
alternate  day,  withholding  the  same  from  any 
plants  bearing  ripening  fruit.  Wage  war  against 
a[)his,  either  by  the  free  use  of  the  syringe  or  by 
timely  fumigations,  and  air  at  all  times  as  freely 
as  the  state  of  the  weather  will  permit. 

Oki'Iiakd  iiorsE.— All  planted-out  trees  must 
be  well  watered  before  the  flowers  open,  and  if, 
in  spite  of  previous  fumigations,  green  fly  appears 
before  smoking  can  again  safely  be  resorted  to, 
the  infested  growths  must  be  forcibly  syringed 
with  soft  water  coloured  with  Tobacco"  juice,  and 
again  with  pure  water  the  folloMing  day.  The 
watering  of  pot  trees  should  be  performed  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day,  in  order  that  by  the  pollen 
becoming  dry  before  noon,  the  work  of  fertilisa- 
tion may  be  accomplished.     Air  abundantly  by 


both  the  top  and  bottom  ventilators  on  quiet 
sunny  days,  and  damp  down  moderately  when 
reducing  the  ventilation. 

DiSBi'DDiNG  PcAK-S. — Where  there  is  an  excess 
of  bloom-trusses  on  any  of  the  choicer  varie- 
ties of  Pears,  and  more  especially  on  young  trees, 
all  the  worst  placed  should  be  removed,  as  the 
neglect  of  this  often  causes  wholesale  dropping 
later  on.  Where  the  trees  have  not  yet  filled 
their  allotted  space  no  fruit  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  terminal  growths,  as  this  will 
eventually  appropriate  the  whole  of  the  sap,  and 
the  leading  growths  will  be  correspondingly  poor. 

Gr.ifting. — In  southern  counties  the  majority 
of  Pears  and  the  forwardest  Apples  may  safely  be 
grafted,  while  in  midland  and  northern  districts  a 
fortnight  later  will  suit  better.  Of  the  many 
forms  of  grafting,  none  is  more  easily  performed 
or  more  successful  than  the  wedge  form.  In  in- 
serting the  scion  be  sure  that  the  inner  bark  of 
both  stock  and  scion  meet  together.  After  bind- 
ing with  soft  matting,  encompass  with  stifl' claj', 
and  finally  cover  with  Moss  to  prevent  cracking 
in  dry,  windy  weather.  If  on  hot  walls  or  ex- 
posed positions  in  the  open,  a  daily  moistening 
with  the  syringe  or  fine-rosed  watering-can  will 
aid  in  securing  a  perfect  union. 

JoHX  Crawford. 


KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

Eakly  Vegetable  Marrows. — In  many  gardens 
earliness  is  important,  and  the  above  crop  is  never 
more  welcome  than  when  fruit  can  be  secured 
three  or  four  weeks  in  advance  of  the  usual  time. 
Market  gardeners  are  specially  keen  in  the  culture 
of  this  crop,  as  to  be  ten  days  or  so  earlier  than 
other  growers  means  doubleoreven  treble  returns. 
I  have  in  previous  notes  advocated  frame  culture 
for  a  few  early  fruits,  but  many  cannot  follow  this 
mode  of  growing  Vegetable  Marrows,  so  that  the 
usu.al  method  of  sowing  under  glass  and  protecting 
with  handlights  or  other  means  must  be  adopted. 
The  first  w-eek  in  April  is  a  suitable  time  to  sow 
the  seed.  When  sown  in  heat  it  germinates 
rapidly,  provided  too  much  moisture  is  not  gi\en 
in  the  early  stages,  as  the  seeds  being  fleshy  they 
soon  decay.  I  prefer  to  sow  three  or  four  seeds  in 
a  3-inch  or  4i-inch  pot,  placing  the  .seeds  at  the 
side  of  the  pot.  Many  growers  who  do  not  repot, 
sow  and  thin  to  the  strongest  plants.  Either  of 
the  above  plans  is  superior  to  sowing  a  quantity  of 
seed  in  a  large  pot  or  pan,  and  when  up  transfer- 
ring to  small  pots,  as  this  latter  greatly  checks  the 
plants.  If  three  seeds  are  sown,  it  is  an  easy 
matter  when  repotting  to  divide  the  plants  before 
growth  is  too  far  advanced.  This  \egetable  is  very 
subject  to  green  and  black  fly,  and  should  there- 
fore be  grown  in  a  moist  atmosphere.  Young 
plants  raised  in  heat  should  be  kept  as  far  away 
from  the  pipes  or  flue  as  possible  and  near 
the  glass.  The  plants  should  not  be  allowed  to 
become  pot-bound  before  being  put  out.  Unless 
protection  can  be  afforded,  sowing  had  better  be 
deferred  till  the  end  of  the  month,  as  there  is  no 
gain  in  keeping  the  seedlings  starving  in  small 
pots.  Very  little  heat  is  necessary  once  the  roots 
have  got  a  good  start;  indeed,  1  am  inclined  to 
think  we  treat  Vegetable  Marrows  too  well,  as 
once  the  roots  get  into  a  mass  of  decayed  manure, 
too  many  leaves  and  very  few  fruits  are  produced. 
Our  earliest  plants  are  put  out  on  beds  that  have 
given  earl}'  crops  of  Potatoes,  Radishes,  and  small 
seeds.  The  heat  is  nearly  exhausted,  leaves  only 
being  used,  and  the  roots  do  not  permeate  into  the 
bed,  which  is  liberally  fed  with  liciuid  manure. 
For  early  use  Long  White  is  one  of  the  best  as  re- 
gards cropping  ;  to  this  should  be  added  Pen-y-byd, 
an  excellent  variety.  Those  who  liave  little 
space  may  profitably  grow  the  Bush  or  Cluster 
M  arrow. 

Maix-crop  Carrots. — Much  depends  upon  the 
state  of  the  weather,  the  soil,  and  its  pre- 
vious preparation  as  to  sowing  the  main  crop 
of  Carrots.  Heavy  clay  soil  requires  to  be 
thoroughly  pulverised,  so  that  there  is  no  sticki- 
ness, and  that  the  ground  may  be  made  firm  after 
sowing.  Carrots,  like  Onions,  fail  badly,  especially  I 


in  old  gardens.  In  such  places  more  than  ordinary 
care  is  necessary  in  preparing  the  soil,  and  I  would 
advise  using  surface  food  in  preference  to  animal 
manures.  It  will  be  noticed  how  clean  and  sound 
Carrots  are  under  ordinary  field  culture.  These 
keep  much  better  than  garden  roots,  so  that  au 
open,  exposed  position,  ample  space,  and  such 
fertilisers  as  soot,  salt,  burnt  garden  refuse,  and 
wood  ashes  are  excellent  for  mixing  with  unsuit- 
able soils.  In  soil  badly  infested  with  wireworm 
or  grub,  earlier  precautions  are  necessary.  This 
was  referred  to  early  in  the  season  in  an  article  on 
the  preparation  of  soil  for  root  crops.  As  regards 
varieties,  much  depends  upon  the  land.  I  prefer 
those  of  the  Intermediate  type,  of  which  Veitch's 
Matchless  Scarlet  is  a  fine  selection,  being  a  heavy 
cropper  and  not  splitting,  like  some  of  the  older 
forms.  James's  Intermediate  is  also  valuable, 
being  medium-sized,  of  good  quality,  and  an  ex- 
cellent keeper.  In  poor  soils,  or  with  only  a  little 
depth,  those  of  the  Short  Horn  section  would 
prove  most  remunerative.  In  the  latter  case,  I 
would  advise  two  sowings  in  drills  12  inches  to  15 
inches  apart ;  oi:e  now,  and  the  other  for  winter 
use  a  month  lat(  r. 

TcKNips. — I  advised  a  small  sowing  of  an  early 
kind  a  month  ago, but  as  the  early  lot  is  a  precarious 
crop  in  some  soils,  early  sowing  will  have  been 
deferred.  In  these  cases,  sow  on  a  south 
border  an  early  variety,  such  as  Early  Milan, 
which  will  come  in  some  time  before  those  sown 
at  this  date  for  general  use.  For  sowing  in 
(|uantity.  Early  Snowball  is  one  of  the  best  early 
varieties.  This  is  not  a  good  keeper,  but  valuable 
for  a  first  crop  in  the  open.  For  general  purposes 
there  is  no  better  variety  than  Red  Globe, 
and  where  Turnips  are  much  in  request,  this 
will  answer  most  purposes,  being  of  fine 
quality  and  remaining  fit  for  use  longer  than  the 
earlier  kinds.  To  get  these  roots  of  the  best 
flavour,  frequent  sowing  must  be  resorted  to,  and 
for  late  summer  and  earl}'  autumn  use,  cool 
borders  are  necessary.  The  main  supply  should 
be  sown  early  in  April  on  an  open,  exposed  border, 
giving  the  plants  ample  room  to  develop,  and  if 
space  permits,  18  inches  between  the  drills  is 
none  too  much.  As  Turnip  seed  rarely  fails  to 
germinate  freely,  there  is  much  time  saved  by 
thin  sowing. 

TrRNip-ROOTED  Beet. — The  value  of  the  Tur- 
nip-rooted Beet  is  its  earliness.  Now  is  a  good 
time  to  sow  a  few  rows  of  the  above.  The  ditB- 
culty  of  sowing  ordinary  or  long-rooted  varieties 
thus  early  in  the  sea?on  is  that  they  often  run 
badly  ;  whereas,  the  above  varieties  rarely  do  so, 
and  given  good  land,  heavily  manured  for  a  pre- 
vious crop,  there  will  be  a  good  return.  In  poor 
soils  I  have  used  fish  manure  or  guano  previous  to 
drawing  the  drills,  or  given  the  fertiliser  between 
the  row  s  in  showery  weather.  This  induces  rapid 
growth  and  the  flavour  is  better.  By  sowing  this 
section  now,  one  can  afl'ord  to  sow  the  main-crop 
Beetroot  much  later.  This  is  an  advantage  in 
some  soils,  as  the  roots  are  not  coarse  and  keep 
better.  By  lifting  the  early  Turnip-rooted  Beet 
when  fully  grown  and  laying  in  in  a  cool  north  bor- 
der, the  roots  remain  good  all  the  summer.  In 
sowing  give  ample  space  ;  18  inches  is  none  too 
much,  and  in  heavy  clay  soil  a  free  use  of  burnt 
wood  ashes  or  garden  refuse  is  of  great  value  in 
hastening  the  crop. 

ArTi'MN  Cai'liflowers. — Many  sow  Veitch's 
Autumn  (iiant  early  in  the  year,  or  even  the  pre- 
vious autumn,  for  the  supply  in  the  ensuing 
autumn.  I  do  not  advise  this,  as  huge  Cauliflowers 
may  be  desirable  from  a  market  growers  point  of 
view,  but  for  private  use  they  are  not  necessary. 
Good-sized  heads,  large  enough  for  most  purposes, 
may  be  secured  by  sowing  as  advised  a  short  time 
ago.  To  get  the"  best  results,  an  open  piece  of 
ground  should  be  reserved  for  this  crop.  Another 
im()ortant  point  is  to  give  fresh  land,  as  if  pre- 
viously occupied  with  any  of  the  Brassica  tribe, 
there  will  be  clubbing  and  premature  decay.  Last 
season  I  saw  this  crop  follow  Brussels  Sprouts, 
the  result  being  few  heads  and  unsightly  quarters. 
Owing  to  the  drought  last  spring,  I  planted  this 
crop  in  the  Asparagus  alleys.     'These  being  wide 
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and  flooded   at  intervals,   the    Cauliflowers    did 
grandly'. 

AuTUjiN-  Broccoli.— A  good  breadth  of  this 
veo-etable  would  be  more  useful  than  the  CauH- 
flowers,  as  this  comes  in  when  such  clioice  vege- 
tables as  Peas,  Beans  and  Marrows  are  over.  One 
of  the  best  is  Veitch's  Self  Protecting.  This  with 
a  little  protection  lasts  well  into  the  new  year,  and, 
what  is  better,  cannot  be  equalled  lor  flavour. 
For  a  succession  lusuallj*  make  two  sowings — one 
the  first  week  in  April,  and  the  next  the  third 
week.  By  making  two  sowings  a  supply  for 
eight  or  ten  weeks  is  readily  secured,  and  at  n 
time  it  is  much  valued.  The  present  sowing 
should  be  made  thinly  on  an  open  border.  If 
ground  is  not  ready  when  the  seedlings  are  fit 
they  should  be  pricked  out  into  a  warm  border 
into  good  soil,  and  will  then  make  rapid  progress 
w^hen  finally  planted  out.  There  are  other  early 
varieties  such  as  Snow's  Winter  White.  A  pincli 
of  seed  of  the  early  siirouting  kinds  should  also 
be  sown  later.  The  main  crop  sowing  of  Broccoli 
should  be  deferred  for  some  time. 

SaL-VDS. — At  no  time  of  the  year  will  salading 
be  more  ajiiireciated  than  the  early  summer 
months.  Lettuce  may  now  be  town'  in  small 
quantities  every  three  weeks,  and  by  doing  so 
there  will  be  no  fear  of  scarcity.  As  the  warmth 
increases,  cooler  borders  must  be  selected,  and  in 
sorne  soils  transplanting  is  difficult  in  dry  weather. 
This  may  be  overcome  by  sowing  \ery  thinly  in 
drills,  allowing  the  seedlings  to  remain  till  fit  for 
use.  For  jjresent  sowing.  Perfect  Gem,  Paris 
Market  and  All  the  Year  Round  are  good  Cab- 
bage varieties,  with  Hicks'  Hardy  White,  Paris 
White  and  Superb  White  as  Cos  varieties,  sowing 
in  the  order  named  for  early  summer  use. 
Frequent  sowing  of  Radishes  is  also  necessary, 
choosing  rich  soil  and  more  shade  as  the  days 
lengthen.  Corn  Salad  where  ajfpreciated  should 
get  a  cool,  rich  border  and  be  sown  thinly. 
Celery  in  rows  in  the  open  ground  should  be 
lifted  to  prexent  growing  and  be  laid  in  in  a  north 
moist  border.  Chicory  neerls  similar  treatment. 
This  will  now  blanch  readily  if  covered  with 
inverted  flowerpots  and  kept  dark.  Sorrel,  a 
useful  spring  salad,  will  now  be  plentiful.  The 
large-leaved  French  variety  is  far  superior  to 
our  common  kind.  To  get  fine  growths,  a  portion 
of  the  plants  should  be  divided  every  spring, 
replanting  in  rich  soil.  G.  Wythes. 
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PLANTING  PLUMS. 

THf  most  fertile  source  of  failure  in  the  cultiva- 
ticn  of  tlie  Plum  is  an  application  of  too  much 
manure  to  the  roots.  Naturally  a  .strong  gnjwer, 
the  Plum  should  always  be  planted  in  a  soil  the 
reverse  of  rich,  resting  upon  a  well-drained  sub- 
soil. If  the  latter  is  of  sand  or  gravel  so  much 
the  better,  as  under  these  conditions  the  roots 
are  fibrous  in  character  and  hard  and  wiry  in 
texture,  and  being  thoroughly  matured  each 
autumn,  they  ]iroduce  a  corresponding  top 
growth  studded  witli  abundance  of  fruit'ljuds, 
which  invariably  pass  the  setting  and  stoning 
stage  with  .safety  and  swell  ott' fruit  to  maturity. 
Many  cultivators  seem  to  ignore  the  demands 
made  by  Nature  for  the  maturation  of  the  roots 
as  well  as  of  tlu;  liranches  ;  hence  tlie  many  errors 
of  deep  i)lanting,  iusuflicient  draining,  excessive 
niuldiing,  and  an  inordinate  use  of  the  ]ir\iiiing 
knife  aniong.st  the  branches  of  the  Pjvnn,  whicli 
last  process  only  adds  to  unfruitfulness  by  en- 
couraging the  formation  of  a  colony  of  tap  roots, 
which  in  their  turn  inun])  np  annually  an  excess 
of  cnide  sap. 

An  old  and  successful  fi nit  grower  once  said 
to  me,  "It  is  a  great  mistake  to  plant  Peach 
trees  in  good^  rich  loam.  Tliis  may  bo  all  very 
well  for  Viiies,  but  for  Peaches  I   always  use 


common  garden  soil,  unmanured,  with  tlie 
addition  of  a  large  amount  of  lime-rubble  as 
a  corrective."  This  remark  is  equally  applic- 
al)le  to  the  Plum,  and  he  who  intends  to  plant 
will  do  well  to  prepare  his  plot  accordingly. 
Whei-e  bushes  or  standards  are  planted,  a 
position  favoured  with  an  inclination  towards 
the  south  and  well  sheltered  is  to  be  preferred. 
The  absence  of  these  advantages  need  not  neces- 
sarily form  a  Ijarrier  to  the  would-be  planter,  as  the 
Phini  is  far  hardier  than  most  of  its  associates. 
Moreijvcr,  tlic  natural  growth  of  the  tree, 
together  with  the  method  of  pruning  and 
thintiing  of  the  branches,  secures  for  the  blossom 
a  more  thorough  ])rotection  from  the  inroads  of 
frost  and  the  still  more  treacherous  blasts  of 
our  uncertain  springs.  The  trees  should  be 
planted  immediately  on  arrival  from  the 
nursery  if  the  ground  is  free  from  frost.  It 
requires  two  to  carry  out  this  work  in  a  skilful 
manner,  as  upon  the  way  in  whicli  the  roots 
are  disposed  and  covered  piecemeal  with  the 
soil  depends  in  a  great  measure  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  trees  in  years  to  come.  The 
practice  of  allowing  one  man  to  dig  holes,  hold 
each  tree  in  position,  and  fill  in  the  soil  is  sheer 
folly,  and  must  be  condemned  by  all  sound- 
thinking  men.  The  trees  may  be  planted  12 
feet  to  15  feet  apart  all  ways,  and  in  due  time 
every  one  may  be  removed,  to  allow  for  the 
development  of  those  which  remain.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  place  in  the  bottom  of  each  hole  a 
quantity  of  old  slates  or  tiles  to  prevent  the 
roots  going  down  and  dispense  with  the  neces- 
sity for  root-pruning.  Bush  trees  will  usually 
stand  firm  without  the  aid  of  stakes,  but  stan- 
dards must  be  supjiorted.  After  planting,  a 
slight  mulch  of  short  litter  is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  surface  roots  from  injury;  this  without 
any  addition  will  suffice  for  the  ensuing  siuii- 
luer,  and  in  early  autumn  it  may  be  removed  to 
encourage  the  maturity  of  the  roots  by  exposure 
to  solar  heat.  My  experience  is,  that  with  this 
form  of  tree  the  less  pruning  the  better.  The 
spray  or  weakest  portions  of  growth  should  be 
removed  and  ii'regular  shoots  balanced.  In 
dry  summers  water  must  be  occasionally 
administered,  and  when  bearing  full  crops  liquid 
manure  may  sometimes  be  given  with  benefit. 

The  same  cultural  remarks  are  equally  applic- 
able to  trees  grown  on  walls,  except,  of  course, 
that  the  mode  of  training  is  entirely  diflerent. 
The  fan-shape  is  that  usually  adopted,  and  the 
fore-right  shoots  which  spring  from  the  main 
branches  must  be  subjected  to  a  summer 
pinching  to  encourage  the  formation  of  fruitful 
sjiurs.  It  is  likewise  a  good  plan  to  lay  in 
annually,  as  ojiportunity  ofl'ers,  a  percentage 
of  breastwood  between  the  main  branches,  as 
frefpieutly  upon  these  lengths  the  finest  and 
most  luscious  fruits  arc  found. 

John  Crawford. 


Apple  Sturmer  Pippin. — What  a  useful  old 
Apple  this  is,  and  how  will  adapted  for  planting 
in  expo.sed  situations  I  \A'hen  in  bloom  it  seems 
to  withstand  frost  and  ttorms  almost  with  im- 
punity. It  bears  with  great  freedom  even  in  a 
young  .state,  and  the  fruit  keeps  sound  till  May. 
Its  outward  appearance  is  certainly  not  over- 
attractive,  but  for  a  late  A]iple  its  flavour  is  brisk 
.■111(1  most  refieshing.  No  orchanl  should  be  with- 
out one  or  two  trees  of  this.  — J.  Cr.\w1''oki). 

Pears. — Whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  result, 
nothing  can  well  rob  us  of  a  truly  magnificent 
Pear  bloom.  I  never  remember  to  have  seen  such  a 
wondeiful  jiromise  of  bloom,  and,  should  all  go 
well,  by  tlie  second  week  in  April  the  trees  should 
be  literally  masses  of  snowy  whiteness.  So  mucli 
for  the  eftects  of  the  dry  summer  and  autumn  of 
the  past  year  on  wood  maturation  and  bud-pro- 


duction. It  would  seem  improbable  that  there 
can  be  any  deficiency  in  the  (juality  of  the  bloom. 
Except  where  trees  bore  heavily  last  year,  there 
seems  to  be  hardly  a  case  where  trees  arc  not 
smothered  with  flower-buds.  If  we  turn  to  the 
strong-growing  Pears  in  the  market  orchards,  the 
Hessle,  Williams',  Beurre  de  Capiaumont,  Cale- 
bas.se,  &c. ,  we  see  bloom  in  wondrous  profusion, 
and  if  we  turn  to  trained  jjyramid,  bush  or  cordon 
trees,  the  same  thing  is  evident.  Just  now  the 
gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at 
Chiswick  are  well  worth  a  visit  if  it  be  but  to  study 
not  only  \ery  varied  forms  of  Pear-tree  training, 
but  also  the  diverse  characteristics  of  the  many 
sorts  there  being  grown.  It  does  not  matter 
whether  trees  be  of  free  growth,  or  whether  hard 
pruned  down  to  mere  bunches  of  wood  some  3 
feet  to  4  feet  in  height,  or  whether  fine  handsome, 
yet  jiruned  pyramids,  or  much  harder  stumped 
upright  cordons,  forming  a  most  remarkable 
hedge  of  Pears  some  5  feet  to  6  feet  in  height ;  it 
is  all  the  same.  The  oblique-trained  single  cor- 
dons on  a  west  wall  show  the  least  bloom,  but 
these  may  have  fruited  well  last  year.  As  evidence 
of  the  effect  of  the  warm  autumn  on  the  fruit, 
Beurre  Ranee  (most  delicious)  and  Easter  Beurre 
were  in  perfect  eating  condition  at  the  end  of 
March,  and  rarely  have  they  been  found  so  good 
so  late  in  the  winter  previously. — A.  D. 


MARKET  GRAPES. 

The  price  of  Grapes  has  got  to  such  a  low  ebb, 
that  many  of  the  smaller  growers  are  seriously 
considering  whether  it  is  worth  while  con- 
tinuing to  produce  them,  and  in  several 
instances  the  Vines  have  been  uprooted  and 
other  crops  substituted,  with  a  view  to  realis- 
ing better  returns.  When  good  Grapes  are  sold 
at  prices  varying  from  6d.  to  Is.  per  lb.,  the 
game  is  not  worth  the  candle.  In  many  c;ises 
the  grower  himself  is  to  blame  for  the  poor 
returns  by  not  looking  out  markets  near  him. 
One  particular  instance  will  suffice  to  show 
the  mistake  of  consigning  Grapes  to  a  far 
distant  market.  In  the  case  referred  to  the 
fruit  was  of  the  best  description,  the  Grapes 
having  for  a  number  of  years  been  successfully 
exhibited  at  some  of  the  leading  shows,  and 
also  awarded  several  silver  and  gold  medals, 
yet  in  spite  of  their  excellence,  the  net  price, 
after  paying  carriage  and  commission,  averaged 
Od.  per  lb.  If  those  Grapes  had  been  sold  at  some 
of  the  adjacent  towns,  more  than  double  would 
have  been  made.  Frequently  owners  of  gardens 
who  sell  a  portion  of  theii' garden  produce  insist  on 
its  being  sent  to  Covent  Garden  Blarket,  having 
an  idea  that  the  demand  for  the  same  is  un- 
limited there.  This  only  ends  in  di.sa]ipoiut- 
nient  and  vexation.  The  increiising  sale  of 
fruit  from  private  gai'dens  is  no  doubt  an  out- 
come of  the  general  depression.  The  competi- 
tion is  now  so  keen  and  prices  so  low,  that  un- 
less growers  have  special  facilities  for  the 
disposal  of  their  Grapes,  &c.,  they  will  find 
marketing  more  worry  and  annoyance  than  it  is 
really  worth.  Instances  may  be  cited  where  a 
handsome  sum  is  made  by  the  .s.ile  of  (irapcs 
or  other  fruit  from  private  establishments,  and 
when  garden  owners  hear  of  such  results,  they 
imagine  they  can  do  likewise,  without  reckoning 
on  the  connection  that  has  had  to  be  worked  up 
with  shoiw,  hotels,  &c.,  iind  the  time,  trouble 
and  expense  entailed  to  acquire  the  same. 
Having  niarketc<l  (irapes  for  years,  I  have 
had  ample  experience  of  the  dili'ercnce  of 
consigning  them  to  Covent  Garden  and  other 
large  markids  and  to  shops,  and  having  worked 
up  a  good  connection  with  the  last,  all  the  sur- 
jiius  has  gone  to  these  at  double  the  price  that 
Would  have  been  realised  if  .sent  to  market. 
Whether  the  Grapes  are  sent  to  the  market 
or  shops,  they  must  be  large,  well  coloured,  and 
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very  carefully  packed  if  satisfactory  prices  are 
to  be  secured  ;  if  lacking  in  these  points,  the 
value  is  lowered  considerably.  Almost  anyone  can 
growGrapes  of  a  niediunniuality,  butthegrowers 
wlio  can  produce  them  of  the  very  best  descrip- 
tion are  comparatively  few.  It  i.s  generally 
thought  tliat  rather  small  bunches,  such  as  vary 
from  1  lb.  to  IJ  lbs.  each,  are  the  most  useful 
for  sale.  This  is  connect  to  some  extent,  as 
large  bunches  are  required  by  some  fruiterers  ; 
one  such  that  I  supply  annually  does  not  desire 
any  bunch  under  3  lbs. ,  and  if  the  bunches  range 
5  lljs.  or  G  lbs.  they  are  more  appreciated.  Tliese 
are  not  ordered  in  small  lots  either,  each  order 
being  for  from  twelve  to  thirty  bunches.  On 
the  <.)ther  hand,  some  fruiterers  complain  if  a 
bunch  exceeds  2  lbs.  Alicante  is  still  about  the 
most  popular  black  Grajie,  selling  at  a  much 
higher  price  than  Black  Hamburgh,  though  the 
latter  is  far  ahead  in  quality.  Gros  Colman  has 
been  perhajjs  the  most  extensively  planted  of 
any  Grape  of  late  years.  If  well  done  it 
is  a  profitable  Grape,  btit  appearance  is  its 
chief  recommendation.  Under  the  very  best 
management  and  highest  culture  the  flavour  is 
only  second  rate,  and  I  think  it  only  a  question 
of  time  when  flavour  will  be  the  chief  item, 
and  appearance  take  a  secondary  place  with 
Grapes  for  sale.  The  modest,  but  splendid 
keeping  Lady  Dciwne's  is  not  worth  so  much  as 
the  two  varieties  named,  but  it  is  superiiir  to 
either  in  flavour,  and  possiblv  may  yet  be  more 
valual)le.  The  only  late  Grapes  of  the  richest 
flavour  that  command  top  jirices  are  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  and  Cannon  Hall  Muscat,  both  of 
which  are  and  always  will  be  in  demand,  the 
only  drawback  to  their  general  culture  being 
that  they  are  Ijy  no  means  easy  Grapes  to  get 
in  flrst-class  condition.  Those  who  can  grow 
them  well  and  keep  them  in  a  sound  and  plump 
condition  until  late  in  tlie  spring  find  them 
amongst  the  most  profitable  varieties. 

W.  G.  C. 


roof,  and  if  the  houses  were  light,  with  large  panes 
of  clear  glass  or  otherwise.  The  treatment  of  the 
trees  generallj'  after  the  fruit  was  ripe  ought  also 
to  be  given.  J.  E. 


APPLE  D'ARCY  SPICE. 

Can  you  give  me  any  information  about  an 
Apple  calleil  D'Arcy  Spice,  and  probably  first 
grown  in  the  parish  of  Tolleshunt  D'Arcy, 
Essex  I  A  friend  of  mine  who  used  to  live  near 
there  tells  me  it  is  still  a  great  favourite  in  its 
old  neighbourhood,  but  he  has  failed  to  find  it 
in  any  of  the  London  fruit  shops  or  Covent 
Garden  Market.  He  recently  received  a  present 
of  some,  ami  I  can  report  favouraljly  both  as  to 
flavour  and  keeping  qualities.  It  is  a  greenish 
Apple  with  traces  of  lirown  towards  tlie  stalk 
end,  and  has  a  distinct  Pear-like  flavour.  My 
friend  describes  it  as  rather  a  shy  cropper  in 
some  seasons,  which  may  account  for  its  not 
being  grown  as  a  market  fruit,  or  perhaps  it  is 


Pippin  seen  earlier  in  the  season.  The  great 
value  of  the  variety  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
amenal^le  to  orchard  as  well  as  garden  cultiu-e, 
.standards  producing  lieavy  crops  of  excellent 
fruit,  and  which  is  of  sufficiently  attractive 
appearance  to  sell  well.  Tlie  woodcut  accom- 
panying these  remarks  faithfully  rejjresents  a 
fruit  gathered  from  orchard  trees,  and,  it  is  al- 
most needless  to  add,  finer  samples  can  be  had 
from  highly  cultivated  garden  trees.  In  addition 
to  the  fruit  bearing  a  strong  resemblance 
to  the  Ribston  Pippin,  it  is  also  richly 
flavoured  and  keeps  very  much  later,  being  in 
season  from  December  to  May.  Such  a  very 
serviceable  variety  ought  not  to  be  confined  to 
Essex  and  thereabouts,  but  should  be  given  a 
good  trial  wherever  Apples  are  grown  and 
appi-eciated.  We  have  no  doubt  it  would  be 
found  invaluable  to  both  private  and  market 
gi'owers. — Ed. 


THE  DROPPING  OF  PEACH  BLOOM-BUDS. 

In  a  previous  issue  of  The  G.vrden,  Mr.  Iggulden, 
and  in  your  last  issue,  Mr.  .J.  Crawford,  seem  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  past  hot  summer  has  been 
the  means  of  the  early  American  varieties  of 
Peaches  retaining  their  bloom-buds.  Although  I 
have  now  none  of  these  under  glass,  1  cannot 
([uite  fall  in  with  their  views.  I  have  on  walls 
outside  Alexander,  Waterloo,  Amsden  June  and 
Hale's  Early,  and  this  north  of  the  Trent.  With 
the  exception  of  last  summer,  we  have  had  no 
tropical  heat  here  for  several  summers,  yet  I  never 
saw  any  buds  drop  from  these  outside  trees.  It 
is  when  trees  are  subjected  to  four  months  of 
great  heat  after  the  fruit  and  wood  are  ripe  that 
the  mischief  is  done.  Supposing  these  early  va- 
rieties are  ripe  in  May,  with  the  fruit  all  cleared 
off  the  trees  by  the  end  of  the  month,  we  have 
then  four  months  of  tropical  heat.  Under  such 
treatment  it  is  a  wonder  to  me  that  a  fruit-bud 
remains.  Mr.  Crawford's  experience  with  two 
pot  trees  of  Waterloo  is  not  at  all  to  the  point. 
Those  two  trees  were  treated  rationally,  but  by 
his  own  showing  they  were  not  forced  very  early, 
for  he  says  "la.st  spring  they  lost  nearly  the  whole 
of  their  bloom-buds  directly  they  were  placed 
under  glass."  This  was  caused  no  doubt  through 
some  error  in  the  previous  summer's  treatment. 
These  pot  trees  having  been  brought  under  glass 
last  spring,  it  was  jirobably  .luly  or  August 
before  they  were  put  out  at  the  foot  of  a  south- 
west wall,  and  being  properly  attended  to,  the 
results  were  satisfactor}-. 

I  ho|)e  other  correspondents  will  communicate 
their  experiences  on  bud-dropping  after  such  an 
exceptional  summer  as  the  last.  It  might  prove 
instructive  and  interesting  if  correspondents 
would  state  at  what  time  the  trees  were  cleared  of 
fruit  and  whether  grown  vmder  a  permanent  glas!i 


■Vine  eyes. — Eyes  of  Black  Hamburgh,  Poster's 
Seedhng  and  Buckland 
Sweetwater,  inserted  at 
the  beginning  of  Feb- 
ruary have  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced both  in  root-forma- 
tion and  tO]5-growth  as  to 
retpiire  a  shift  into  a  4i- 
inch  pot.  Use  a  sound 
calcareous  loam,  rendered 
porous  by  a  free  admixture 
of  road  grit  or  mortar 
refuse,  and  drain  the  pots 
well.  The  work  completed, 
replunge  the  pots  for  about 
a  fortnight,  by  which  time 
the  plants  will  be  estab- 
lished, and  a  position  near 
the  roof  glass  free  from 
actual  bottom  heat  will 
best  conduce  to  a  sturdy 
growth.  After  potting, 
moisten  with  water  at  a 
temperature  of  90°,  adopt- 
ing the  same  rule  at  each 
successive  watering  until 
free  growth  is  perceptible, 
as  sometimes  at  this  par 
ticular  stage  the  new 
growth  hardens  at  the  base 
and  refuses  to  advance 
Wet  foliage  at  nightfall 
will  also  produce  this  evil 
-J.  C. 


Apple  D'Arcy  Spice,  or  Baddow  Pippin. 


better  known  by  some  other  name. — Frederick 
C.  Adam.s. 

*if.*  The  cultivation  of  this  very  old  variety 
is  princii)ally  confined  to  the  south-eastern  coun- 
ties, the  neighbourliood  of  Colchester  being,  so 
to  speak,  its  head-quarters.  Very  early  in  the 
present  century  it  was  known  and  described  in 
Mclnto.sh's  "Practical  Gardener " as  the  Spice 
Apple.     The    fruit    was    said   to   be    "middle- 


Fig-s  on  open  walls. 
— Where  these  received 
a  winter  covering  of  straw,  bracken  or  mats,  it 
may  now  be  removed,  .and  all  unsupported  growths 
of  last  year's  formation  nailed  to  the  wall  or  tied 
to  older  growths,  accordintr  to  the  form  of  the 
tree.  In  order  to  inci'ease  the  stock,  any  robust, 
short-jointed  shoots  located  at  the  base  of  the 
tree  may  be  bent  down  and  layered  in  fibrous  loam 
and  rough  sand  ;  in  this  they  will  readily  root 
during  the  coming  summer,  and  may  in  autumn 
be  separated  from  the  |iarent  tree  and   potted  up 


sized,  angular,   yellow  ;   flesli   firm  and  sugary,  '  or  planted  elsewhere.    In  cases  where  tlio  bottoms 


in  eating  from  January  to  March  ;  tree  mid 
sized,  great  bearer."  In  later  years  the  variety 
was  designated  the  D'Arcy  Spice,  and  was  so 
called  owing  to  its  being  much  grown  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tolleshunt  D'Arcy,  near  Colchester. 
Subsequently,  or  about  forty  years  ago,  it  was 
distributed  by  an  Essex  nurseryman  under  the 
name  of  Baddow  Pippin,  and  later  still  it  was 
further  dignified  by  the  name  of  S])riug  Ribston. 
The  la.st  name  is  not  in.-ippro|iriate,  and  will 
probably  be  retained  in  some  districts.  For  in- 
stance, at  the  Batli  bulb  shows  we  have  seen 
very  fine  dishes  of  the  D'Arcy  Spice  exhibited 
under  the  name  of  Spring  Ribston,  and  the  fruit 
much  resembled  and  fully  equalled  in  size  the 
majority  of  the  best  samples   of  the   Ribston 


of  the  trees  are  becoming  bare,  several  branches 
may  be  brought  down  and  carried  horizontally 
across  the  barren  wood  at  distances  of  a  foot  from 
each  other.  The  sap  thus  checked,  a  number  of 
fresh  growths  will  issue  from  the  various  joints, 
and  in  two  seasons  the  deticiency  may  be  made 
good.  The  surface  roots  should  receive  attention 
bj-  removing  any  stale  soil,  replacing  with  sound 
loam  and  crushed  bones,  to  bo  followed  by  a 
mulch  of  fresh  horse-droi)pings  and  a  thorough 
watering  where  the  trees  occupy  drv,  hot  corners. 
_J.  C.  '__ 

THE  GROWTH  OF  YOUNG  VINES. 
A  FEW  weeks  ago  "  S.  H.  B. ,"  in  an  article  on 
"  Vines  over-ripened,"  asked  if  any  readers  of  The 
(iAUDEN  had  found  that  the  eyes  in  the  middle  of 
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the  young  canes  had  started  badly  this  year.  I 
have  seen  such  a  thing  occur,  but  not  this  season. 
This  was  attributed  to  the  buds  not  being  plump 
enough  on  account  of  too  much  growing  force  be- 
ing allowed  to  expend  itself  in  the  upper  portion 
of  tlie  rods,  and  which  eventually  was  cut  awa3'. 
The  stronger  the  growth  the  more  was  the  evil 
apparent.  To  obviate  this  a  more  persistent 
method  of  stojiping  was  adopted,  and  with  ever 
afterwards  satisfactory  results.  A  medium-sized 
rod,  with  the  eyes  plump  almost  to  bursting,  will 
start  away  evenly  and  well,  but  not  so  those  strong 
rods,  the  eyes  of  which,  aUhougli  larger,  are 
flatter,  with  the  outer  scales  almost  bark-bound. 
Who  has  not  often  been  disappointed  with  the 
weak  lateral  growth  which  emanates  from  these 
vigorous  rods  ?  My  opinion  is  tliat  too  much 
stress  is  put  on  a  rambling  growth,  and  far  more 
satisfactory  results  would  be  had  by  the  earlier 
checking  of  the  growth.  Some  years  ago  when 
serving  in  a  trade  establishment  wliere  pot  Vines 
were  largely  grown  for  fruiting,  tlie  canes,  or 
rather  young  growths,  were  stopped  after  they 
had  grown  about  4  feet  and  then  allowed  to  extend 
again,  when  upon  being  stopped  again  at  the  limit 
of  their  growtli,  the  basal  buds  plumped  up.  The 
lateral  growth  was  pinched  as  it  formed,  to  the 
first  leaf,  and  after  two  more  leaves  had  formed  it 
was  pinched  again  and  kept  to  this.  As  the  rods 
went  to  rest,  and  just  previous  to  the  leaves  fall- 
iig,  the  sub-laterals  were  graduall}'  shortened 
back  to  the  main  leaf.  This  had  the  effect  of 
strengthening  the  buds,  so  that  when  forcing 
commenced  the  whole  started  evenly.  Several 
years  have  elapsed  since  then,  but  I  have  always 
endeavoured  to  carry  out  the  same  principle  in 
private  gardens  with  young  planted-out  Vines, 
whether  for  immediate  fruiting  or  growing  on  for 
permanent  Vines.  I  am  no  advocate  for  allowing 
newly-planted  young  Vines  to  ramble  riglit  up  the 
roof  only  to  be  afterwards  cut  away.  With  per- 
manent Vines  a  leading  growth  of  8  feet  or  \0 
feet  will  be  ample  the  first  year,  the  laterals  being 
allowed  to  extend  a  little  to  be  shortened  in,  how- 
ever, to  the  main  leaves  upon  the  ajjproach  of  .au- 
tumn. Another  advantage  of  concentrating  the 
growth  is  that  the  roots  are  also  improved.  They 
are  more  fibrous,  wiry  and  harder,  and  not  so  apt 
to  die  aw  ay  in  the  winter  as  those  large  quill-like 
roots,  which  are  tlie  outcome  of  a  strong  and  coarse 
growth.  A.  YouN(i. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  PRUNING  ON 
FLOWERS  AND  FRUIT. 

There  is  perhap.s  hardly  any  horticultural 
operation  which  is  of  greater  im]iortance  tliaii 
pruning,  con.stituting  as  it  does  almost  entirely 
l)y  itself  a  complete  and  distinct  branch  of  the 
gardener's  art,  viz.,  arboriculture.  Pruning  is 
in  fact  the  art  of  training  or,  as  one  may  say,  of 
educating  a  plant,  since  it  determines  the  good 
conduct  and  the  correct  behaviour  of  each  indi- 
vidual suliject  as  well  as  its  regular  production 
of  flowers  and  fruit,  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  "good  works"  of  the  tree.  Pruning,  in 
its  ordinary  and  special  sense,  means  the  cut- 
ting away  of  mature,  well  -  ripened  woody 
branches  as  distinguished  from  tlie  young  green 
shoots  wliich  are  removed  ))y  "  pinching,"  and 
in  pruning  we  inust  employ  eithei  that  classical 
implement,  the  ])riiniiig-knife,  or  the  more 
practical  implement,  the  secateur.  Tlie  season 
of  rest  is  the  proper  time  for  subjecting  a  tree 
to  the  operation,  as  it  is  then  in  a  torpid  and, 
as  it  were,  benuinbeil  condition,  and  without 
entering  into  tlie  question  whether  it  sutlers 
anything  or  not  from  the  operation,  we  have  at 
least  not  always  to  apprehend  tlic  consequences 
of  suffering  wliich  exhibit  themselves  in  the  loss 
of  saj)  and  in  withering  and  rotting  away.  It 
does  not  como  within  the  scope  of  the  present 
article  to  describe  how  pruning  is  done,  as  in 
every  handbook  of  ai'boriculture  tlie  ojieration 


is  fully  detailed,  and,  better  still,  we  liave  on 
all  sides  professors  of  the  art  crying  out  "  come 
and  see  how  it  is  done."  When  we  have 
listened  to  the  in.structions  and  witnessed  the 
practical  illustrations  of  those  professors,  we 
come  away  with  the  conclusion  that  to  prune 
judiciously  means  to  create,  and  that  to  slash 
and  gash  means  to  deform  and  destroy.  We 
shall  liere  simply  give  an  outline  of  one  of  the 
happiest  etlects  of  pruning  in  so  far  as  it  ren- 
ders a  plant  more  disposed  to  bloom  and  en- 
sures a  regularity  and  a  long  period  of  flower- 
ing, which  may  also  be  limited  to  a  small  part 
of  a  tree  or  extended  to  any  given  jiortion  of  it. 
There  is  no  occasion  to  blush  at  the  thought 
that  the  idea  of  pruning  was  derived  from  ob- 
servation of  the  well-knownfact  that  Grass  which 
is  eaten  down  by  cattle  flourishes  the  best  and 
conies  earlier  and  more  abundantly  into  flower, 
or  from  the  tradition  that  a  Vine  grower  learned 
to  practise  it  from  observing  that  one  of  his 
Vines  which  previously  was  liarren  became 
fruitful  after  an  ass  had  browsed  upon  its 
shoots.  What  the  animals  do  in  a  rough-and- 
ready  manner  has  by  gradual  and  intelligent 
improvement  become  an  important  operation 
and  an  art  of  the  highest  value,  and  when  one 
compares  the  instructions  given  on  the  subject 
by  Theophrastus,  Pliny,  and  Columella  with 
those  of  a  good  modern  treatise  on  pruning,  tlie 
developments  which  have  taken  place  amount 
almost  to  a  revolution.  In  pruning,  our  ques- 
tion at  present  is  not  that  of  forming  a  tree  to 
a  particular  or  fanciful  sliape,  but  first  of  all  to 
aim  at  the  production  of  flowers  and  afterwards 
of  fruit. 

We  see  numerous  instances  of  plants  produc- 
ing a  great  abundance  of  flowers  when  tliey  are 
attacked  by  some  disease  which  will  soon  prove 
fatal,  or  even  wlien  about  to  die  of  old  age. 
This  is  caused  by  the  circumstance  that  tlie  sap, 
in  such  cases,  flows  more  slowly  and,  being 
better  elaborated  and  thickened,  ripens  the 
tissues  of  the  last-formed  wood.  The  primary 
efl'ect  of  pruning  on  a  tree  is  to  cause  it  to 
produce  numerous  ramifications,  to  dispose 
these  in  various  directions,  and  to  modify  its 
constitution.  The  result  of  this  is  that  the  sap 
is  thus  compelled  to  leave  its  ordinary  cliannels 
and  to  enter  into  others  in  which  it  is  carried 
along  more  slowly,  whereby  its  alimentary 
elements  are  concentrated  upon  the  organs  of 
reproduction.  But,  in  pruning,  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  cut  away  wootl  at  random,  otlier- 
wise  the  tree  will  exliaust  itself  in  making 
fruitless  efforts  at  reparation.  Fi'om  tlie  manner 
in  which  some  sliearers  of  fruit  trees  carry  on 
their  evil  work  without  any  feeling  or  com- 
punction, one  would  s.ay  tliat  they  were  acting 
just  like  Tranche-Montange,  who,  when  hacking 
off  limits,  shut  liis  eyes  that  he  miglit  not  see 
them  fall.  Another  circuuLstance  teaches  tlie 
horticulturist  a  le-sson  to  be  followed.  Fruit 
trees,  of  which  the  branches  or  a  great  part 
of  the  trunk  have  decayed,  will  send  out  fresh 
branches  not  long  after  they  have  undergone 
this  natural  .amjuitation,  and,  thus  revivified, 
will  produce  in  the  following  summer  a  great 
abundance  of  well-formed  flowers  which  are 
succeeded  by  a  very  jilentiful  crop  of  fruit.  An 
excess  of  growth  retards  or  impoverishes  the 
blooming,  and,  accordingly,  all  siqierfluous  or 
"robber"  brandies  resulting  therefrom  and 
often  observed  on  orchard  trees,  Vines  and  some 
kinds  of  orn.amental  trees,  sliould  be  rigorously 
sup]ire3sed,  as  their  tendency  is  to  "eat  up" 
tlie  flowers.  From  sucli  suppression  results  an 
even  balancing  of  all  the  branches  supplying 
each  of  them  witli  a  uniform  amount  of 
elaborated  sap  and  encouraging  tlie  growtli  of 
flow^or-buds  and  of  shoots  that  arc  always  freely 


produced,  reasonably  vigorous  in  growth,  and 
readily  forming  fruit-buds.  We  shall  thus  have 
no  more  confused  tangles  of  branches,  no  more 
'  crow's-nests  "  of  e.xcrescences,  no  more  mop- 
headed  trees  like  witches'  brooms,  but  air  and 
light  will  circulate  more  plentifully  in  the 
central  parts  of  tlie  branches,  and  the  ripening 
of  the  wood  and  tlie  production  of  flowers  will 
result  more  freely. 

In  proof  of  the  foregoing  many  instances 
might  be  cited,  of  which  the  following  incon- 
testable ones  may  sen-e  as  examples  : — 

Bkinoxia  VExrsTA  v,as  at  Paris  always  very 
shy  in  producing  its  splendid  orange  -  yellow 
flowers  until  M.  Morin  rendered  it  more  free- 
flowering  by  pruning  it. 

Loi'EZiA  JiACRoriiYLLA,  which  was  set  aside  on 
account  of  its  indi.sposition  to  bloom,  has  done 
wonderfully  well  since  December,  after  it  had  been 
[iruned  at  the  suggestion  of  M.  Florentin,  gar- 
dener to  the  Faculti?  de  Medicine.  Pruning  is 
also  the  onlv  metliod  bj'  wliich  we  can  induce 
Dombeya  Amelia'  to  cover  itself  with  its  beautiful 
pinkish -white  umbels  in  our  gardens. 

The  Pernettvas,  which  are  too  seldom  grown, 
bear  pruning  to  perfection  and  often  only  flower 
the  better  for  it  before  displaying  their  h.indsome 
pink,  violet  or  purple  berries,  ^^'e  had  some 
plants  of 

Desfontainba  si'ixosA  which  declined  to  jiro- 
duce  any  of  their  long  scarlet  and  _vellow  flowers. 
We  pruned  them  in  spring,  and  this  had  the  effect 
of  stirring  them  up  at  once  to  produce  flowering 
shoots. 

Pruning,  then,  is  jiroductive  of  a  change  in 
the  nature  of  buds  ;  in  other  words,  a  leaf-bud 
may  by  pruning  be  transformed  into  a  flower- 
bud. 

Pruning  also  encourages  earliness  of  flower- 
ing, in  proof  of  which  is  the  circumstance  that 
trees  which  are  not  pruned  flower  later.  In  the 
case  of  those  trees  whose  flower-buds  show  at 
the  end  of  summer,  a  winter  pruning  hastens 
their  time  of  blooming,  because  tlie  sap  is  then 
distributed  more  especially  amongst  the  repro- 
ductive organs,  except  in  the  case  of  Pear  and 
Apple  trees.  In  the  case  of  trees  which  are  of 
too  vigorous  growth,  late  pruning  is  conducive 
to  regularity  of  bk)Oin,  inasmuch  as  the  sap 
which  would  be  absorbed  by  superfluous  "  rob- 
ber "  branches  is  lost  to  the  tree  unless  these 
are  cut  away.  But  there  is  pruning  and  prun- 
ing. What  answers  one  subject  may  be  in- 
jurious to  another,  anil  success  will  only  follow 
when  judgment  is  used  as  to  what  should  be 
retained  and  what  should  be  suppressed. 

Pruning  Loxu. 

Let  us  first  consider  some  species  whicli  do 
best  when  they  are  pruned  long,  i.e.,  are  not 
cut  back  very  much,  and  amcmgst  the  foremost 
of  these  is  the  queen  of  flowers,  the  Rose. 
Dwarf  Roses,  whose  brandies  grow  to  a  lengtli 
of  from  2J  feet  to  nearly  5  feet,  if  left  to  them- 
selves would  produce  flowers  only  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches.  By  cutting  back  tlie  brandies 
to  a  lengtli  of  from  l(i  inches  to  20  inches,  the 
flower-buds  whicli  occur  along  tlie  branch  are 
no  longer  starved  for  the  benefit  of  the  terminal 
ones  and  furnish  a  succession  of  liright  and 
fragrant  flowers.  YeHow-flowered  Roses,  espe- 
cially tlie  Persian  Yellow,  should  be  pruned 
Ifuig  because  tliey  produce  their  tlower-buds  on 
the  shoots  which  issue  along  the  old  wood.  To 
prune  these  short  wouKl  involve  the  loss  of  many 
of  these  flower-buds  ;ui<l  bring  about  the  pvodue- 
tion  of  useless  robber  shoots  on  the  jiart  of  the 
luaiicli  tliat  w.'is  retained.  The  same  remarks  are 
appliealile  toRosasempervirensif  one  would  more 
fully  enjoy  its  small  white  fragrant  flowers.  These 
Roses,  being  of  a  climbing  habit  of  growth,  and 
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consequently  very  suitable  for  furnishing  ar- 
boui-9  and  walls,  are  almost  constantly  making 
a  more  extended  growtli.  The  stout  branches 
of  the  pievious  year's  formation  do  not  bear  any 
flowers,  but  from  the  axils  of  their  leaves  slender 
shoots  are  emitted,  upon  whicli  the  flowers  are 
produced.  Long  pruning,  tlien,  sets  up  a  salu- 
tary degree  of  excitement,  the  effect  of  wliicli  is 
to  produce  these  slender  flowering  shoots, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  short  priming  often 
brings  on  an  abnormal  degree  of  functional  ac- 
tivity wliich  manifests  itself  by  the  j}roduction 
of  gross  and  unprofitable  brandies.  In  pruning 
shrubs,  the  slender  shoots  of  which  mention  has 
just  been  made  should  always  be  retained,  as 
tliese  may  be  compared  to  the  "bouquets  de 
mai  "  or  fruiting  shoots  of  the  Peach  tree,  and, 
like  them,  bear  flowers  only.  Spir:¥.as,  when 
pruned  in  this  way,  liocome  exceedingly  free- 
flowering.  Ornamental  Peach  and  Plum  trees 
should  be  pruned  after  flowering,  and  to  a  mode- 
rate extent  ;  all  old  wood,  however,  which  would 
only  produce  inferior  flowers,  should  be  cut 
away.  The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to 
Coronilla  Emerus.  In  cutting  back  the  stems 
of  Ericas  and  Fabianas  which  have  gone  out  of 
flowei',  it  is  advisable  to  retain  a  certain  num- 
ber of  young  shoots  which  are  the  embryo 
forms  of  future  flower-spikes.  On  the  other 
hand,  Philica  ericoides,  Cha;nostonia  hispidum, 
CoronUla  glauca.  Genista  floribunda,  Diosma 
ericoides,  Pimeleas,  and  Pultena-as  will  bear  to 
be  cut  back  entirely  all  over.  Plants  of  Clian- 
thus,  Franciscea,  Aotus,  Chorozema,  Kennedj'a, 
Hebeclinium,  Sparmannia,  and  Ligustrnm  are 
best  pruned  long,  that  is,  on  the  current  year's 
wood.  Besides  these,  other  plants  to  which 
pruning  practised  in  this  way  is  veiy  service- 
able are  Fuchsias,  Heliotropes,  Pelargoniums, 
Plumbago,  Bouvardia,  Ageratum,  Myrtles, 
Pomegranates,  and  Vines,  all  of  which  are 
benefited  by  an  additional  pinching-in  in  sum- 
mer. Olive  trees  and  cider  and  dessert  Apple 
trees,  when  left  to  themselves,  usually  only 
flower  and  set  their  fruit  well  every  second  year. 
Is  not  this  due  to  the  circumstance  that  they 
are  alloweil  to  retain  all  their  branches  through- 
out the  year  in  which  they  bear  well  /  The  sap 
is  then  largely  diverted  to  the  nutrition  of  the 
fruit,  and  in  the  month  of  August  there  is  not 
enough  of  it  left  to  form  flower-buds  for  the 
following  year.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
these  trees  are  prevented  from  bearing  fruit  in 
consequence  of  the  reproductive  oi'gans  of  their 
flowers  having  been  destroyed  liy  frost,  heavy 
rains,  and  other  atmospheric  influences.  In 
such  cases  there  is  always  an  abundant  crop  of 
fruit  in  the  following  year.  If  they  were 
pruned  regularly,  however,  they  would  never 
become  exhausted  by  overcropping,  and,  having 
an  adequate  supply  of  sap  in  store,  they  woidd 
be  enabled  to  yield  more  regular  crops  of  fruit. 
In  the  case  of  some  plants,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
wait  until  the  portions  which  arc  to  be  cut  away 
have  become  woody,  ;us  an  early  pruning  may 
be  eSected  by  removing  the  ripened  shoots 
which  have  borne  flowers,  and  which  if  allowed 
to  remain  would  only  use  iqi  sap  unpi-ofit- 
ably.  This  coui'se  is  recommended  for  such 
kinds  as  flower  a  second  time  in  the 
year,  and  which,  if  treated  in  this  way, 
will  flower  the  second  time  as  well  and  as 
abundantly  as  they  did  at  first  ;  of  these, 
Roses  are  an  example.  The  term  "  .semper- 
florens,"  which  h.as  been  apjjlied  to  the  Quatre- 
Saisons  Rose,  is  only  really  ajiplicable  to  it 
when  it  has  been  submitted  to  treatment.  In 
order  to  have  it  in  a  satisfactorily  perpetual 
blooming  condition,  as  soon  as  the  prime  of  its 
first  flowering  has  passed,  it  should  be  kept 
dry   and    then    pruned,    after    which    it    will 


produce  fresh  flowering  shoots.  Some  kinds 
of  Cleroilendron,  such  as  C.  fallax,  will  flower 
a  second  time  if  care  is  taken,  as  soon  as  the 
flowers  have  faded,  to  cut  away  the  flowering 
branches  at  the  point  where  they  emei'ge  from 
the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves.  Similarly,  by 
cutting  oft'  the  flowering  branches  in  June, 
after  flowering,  Robinia  hispida  may  be  brought 
to  flower  a  second  time.  When  left  to  itself, 
Rol)inia  vLscosa  often  produces  a  second  bloom 
of  its  flesh-coloured  flowers,  but  if  cut  back 
immediately  after  its  first  flowering,  it  is  certain 
to  flower  again  some  time  afterwards.  By  cutting 
down  Delphiniums  to  the  ground  as  soon  as  the 
flowering  is  over,  the  plants  are  induced  to  send 
up  fresh  shoots,  which  yield  a  second  display  of 
bloom  about  the  middle  of  August.  After 
Pyrethrums  have  gone  out  of  bloom,  if  the 
flower-stems  are  cut  away  and  the  stools  are 
kept  moi.st  during  the  summer,  fresh  flower- 
he.ads  will  be  produced,  which  are  not  inferior 
to  tho.se  which  adorned  bouquets  in  April, 
i\Iany  perennial  plants  may  be  induced  to  bloom 
a  second  time  by  cutting  down  the  stems  close 
to  the  ground  immediately  after  they  have 
flowered  the  first  time.  Amongst  these,  Mons. 
Ed.  Andre  has  again  pointed  out  the  perennial 
Poppies,  especially  Papaver  bracteatum,  which, 
under  his  hands,  experienced  a  more  sweeping 
amputation  than  that  (if  the  Poppies  that  were 
l)elieaded  by  Tarquin  the  Proud.  To  the  same 
list  may  be  added  Clematis  iutegrifolia  and 
C.  erecta,  the  Pentstemons,  and  many  other 
plants. 

The  secateur  and  the  pruning  knife  arc,  in 
this  matter,  as  it  were,  the  fire-brands  which 
light  up  the  floral  fire,  and  also  keep  it  going. 
Together  they  effect  both  of  these  objects,  and 
to  restrict  one's-self  exclusively  to  the  use  of 
the  pruning  knife,  as  some  cultivators  do,  is 
much  the  same  as  if  one  were  to  prefer  to 
travel  by  coach  when  the  same  journey  might 
be  made  by  rail.  A  workman  may  not  be 
deficient  in  diligence,  but  through  our  own 
ignorance,  timidity  or  prejudice  wo  may  often 
not  succeed  in  reaping  the  full  benefit  of  his 
labour. 

The  method  of  long  or  of  intermediate 
pruning,  as  well  as  that  of  long  pinching,  may 
be  always  employed  ;  the  result,  as  stated,  is 
always  certain,  but  this  method  does  not  ensure 
a  symmetrical  form  for  the  subject  to  which  it 
is  apphed. 

Short  Prunino. 

Those  kinds  of  plants  which  produce  their 
shoots  in  bush  form  should  every  season  be 
boldly  pruned  short,  the  shoots  being  cut  away 
close  to  the  root-stock.  Of  this  cla.ss  are  Acacia 
platyptera,  Amphicome  arguta,  Eccremocarpus 
scaber,  Reinwardtia  trigyna,  Desmodiura  jjeu- 
duliflorum,  some  kinds  of  Jasminum  and  stove 
Eupatoriums,  Erythrina,  Cujihea  jorullensis, 
Lagerstrtemia,  Ceanothus,  Fuchsia  gracilis  and 
F.  coccinea,  Indigofera  deoora,  &c.  When  cut 
back  short,  these  produce  a  greater  abundance 
of  more  vigorous  and  free-flowering  shoots. 
These  small  shrubs  are  mostly  solt-woodeil  and 
of  a  somewhat  climbing  liabit  of  growth,  and 
they  only  flower  well  upon  newly-formod  wood. 
Moreover,  when  the  stems  of  these  species  are 
destroyed  by  frost,  the  shoots  spring  up  from 
the  root-stock  finer  than  before^  The  stems  of 
the  Raspberry  are  biennial ;  they  live  for  two 
years,  flower  in  the  second  year  and  then  die. 
They  are  monocarpic,  that  is,  they  bear  fruit 
only  once,  and  should  therefore  be  entirely  cut 
away  at  the  close  of  the  year  or  during  winter, 
and  the  fresh  stems  which  spring  up  in  the  fol- 
lowing season  .should  not  bo  interfered  with 
until  they,  in  their  turn,  have  bonie  fruit.     In 


the  case  of  Fig  trees  likewise,  the  shoots  which 
have  borne  fruit  should  also  be  cut  away,  as 
they,  too,  never  bear  fruit  a  second  time  ;  con- 
sequently they  are  of  no  further  use.  Some 
kinds  of  plants  are  much  improved  by  pruning 
them  closely  from  time  lo  time. 

When  plants  of  a  bushy  habit  of  growth  ex- 
hibit signs  of  exhaustion  by  producing  smaller 
flowers  than  usual,  they  should  be  induced  to 
form  underground  shoots  by  cutting  them 
down  close  to  the  surface  of  the  soil.  This  is 
the  most  drastic  method  of  pruning,  and  it 
should  always  be  carried  out  before  the  flower- 
ing of  the  plant  is  quite  over,  otherwise  the 
plant  will  produce  no  flowers  in  the  following 
season.  Of  this  class  of  plants,  Stevias  and 
Hydrangeas  are  examples.  Oleanders  often 
flower  badly  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  j'ears 
in  consecjuence  of  the  inability  of  their  leaves 
to  discharge  their  functions  from  their  pores 
having  become  clogged  by  the  action  of  insects 
or  by  the  deposits  from  a  smoky  atmosphere. 
These  should  be  cut  back  to  the  old  wood,  after 
which  healthy,  well-nourished  young  branches 
will  be  produced,  which  will  bear  flowers  more 
abundantly  and  continuously.  Camellias  maybe 
treated  in  the  same  way  every  eight  or  ten  years. 
From  time  to  time,  that  is  to  .say,  every  two 
or  three  years  in  the  case  of  Roses  and  every 
seven  or  eight  years  in  the  case  of  Mulberry 
trees,  the  central  branches  or  ramifications 
shnuld  1)0  cleared  away.  These  ramifications, 
from  their  vertical  position,  monopolise  the  sup- 
ply of  sap  at  the  expense  of  the  o\iter  or  side 
branches,  which,  although  not  so  vigorous  in 
growth,  are  yet  the  most  floriferous.  Climbing 
shrubs  should  also  be  divested  of  the  numerous 
small  branches  which  rapidly  tend  to  weaken 
them  and  are  prejudicial  to  the  flowering.  The 
branches  from  which  these  smaller  shoots  are 
cut  away  are  thereby  rendered  more  vigorous 
and  free-flowering.  In  such  cases,  however, 
the  pruning  need  not  take  place  oftener  than 
eveiy  three  or  four  years,  because  many  of 
these  shrubs  only  flower  on  the  old  wood,  and 
consequently  the  pruning  does  not  involve  any 
loss  of  bloom.  Passion  Flowers  bloom  better  when 
cut  back  once  every  year,  the  operation  not  only 
freeing  tlie  plants  from  any  stems  and  leaves 
that  may  be  infested  with  scale  (by  which  they 
are  often  attacked),  but  also  inducing  the 
gi'owth  of  new  wood.  In  all  cases  short  or 
close  pruning,  by  necessitating  a  cessation  of 
watering,  and  consequently  suppressing  the 
activity  of  the  feeding  powers  of  the  plant, 
brings  about  a  beneficial  period  of  rest  for  it, 
and  a  season  of  rest  is  always  preliminary  to 
the  season  of  flowering.  The  resting  period  is, 
so  to  say,  the  time  in  whieli  the  plant  collects  its 
strength  preparatory  to  its  entering  upon  those 
important  stages  of  development  which  will 
conduct  it  to  the  desired  goal,  viz.,  the  great 
act  of  reproduction. 

1  must,  however,  repeat  that  short  or  close 
pruning  must  be  done  with  discretion  and  [iru- 
dence,  as  it  is  very  ea.sy  to  alter  the  balance  of 
organic  forces  in  such  a  manner  that  the  grow- 
ing powers  of  a  plant  .alone  will  jirofit  l>y  it. 
When  this  occurs  the  I'oots  extend  with  in- 
creased activity,  and  the  axillary  buds  of  the 
stems  which  ought  to  ])roduce  flower-buds  or 
flowering  shoots  develop  themselves  into  shoots 
of  a  gi'oss  and  uuprolitalde  growth.  It  is  true 
that  by  this  methdd  of  pruning  the  energies  of 
a  pl.ant  are  renewed  and  increased,  but  in  effect- 
ing this  the  blooming  is  in  some  degree  sacri- 
ficed in  the  case  of  those  plants  who.se  flowering 
branches  are  of  slow  gix)wth — the  large-leaved 
Rhododendrons  for  instance.  In  their  case 
close  pruning  can  only  be  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  the  growth.     How  is 
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it  that  edging  plants,  sucli  as  Hyssop,  Ger- 
mander, Lavender,  Origanum,  Thj'me,  &c.,  are 
so  seldom  seen  in  flower  1  Is  it  not  because 
they  are  kept  closely  cut  back  in  order  to  pre- 
serve a  uniform  regularity  of  line  ?  The  same 
observation  will  apply  to  Hawthorn,  Elder, 
Box  Tluirn  (Lyciuni)  and  Privet  when  grown  as 
hedges,  but  when  grown  in  undipped  rows  as 
screens  of  foliage  tliese  same  shrubs  are  abun- 
dantly floriferous.  The  Bougainvilleas,  climb- 
ing plants  of  the  family  of  the  Nyctaginacea% 
which  flower  with  a  matchless  eflect,  should  be 
cut  back  from  time  to  time  to  ensure  a  more 
plentiful  production  of  their  large  pink  or  lilac 
leafy  bracts. 

When  jjruning  has  not  been  properly  done 
there  is  often  a  remedy  for  the  imperfection, 
as  flower-buds  may  be  induced  to  form  by  sup- 
pressing tlie  suckers  or  shoots  which  are 
emitted  from  the  bottom  of  the  stems  of  bushy 
plants,  ^>v  by  cutting  away  the  excrescent  or 
pseudo  shoots  which  are  produced  along  the 
branches  of  woody  species.  All  the  forces  of 
growth  are  thus  concentrated  in  the  branches  or 
the  stem.  Thus  pruning,  in  regulating  the  supply 
of  sap  which  is  necessary  for  the  active  develop- 
ment of  certain  organs,  assists  them  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  functions  by  removing  eveiy- 
thing  that  is  of  no  use  to  them. 

Proper  Time  fob  Pruning. 

It  is  a  veiy  good  thing  to  know  what  species 
should  be  pruned  short,  and  what  species 
should  be  pruned  long  ;  but  that  is  only  half 
of  the  subject,  a.s  it  is  equally  essential  to 
know  the  times  and  seasons  at  which  the  prun- 
ing should  be  done.  The  proper  time  to  prune 
depends  naturally  upon  the  nature  of  tlie 
plants,  and  when  I  shall  have  pointed  out  the 
difference  wliich  exists  amongst  them  in  this 
respect,  it  will  be  seeu'that  the  common  saying 
"  Prune  early  or  prune  late,  there  is  no  time 
so  good  as  in  March,"  is  very  limited  in  its 
application.  In  fact,  the  spring-time  should 
not  always  be  our  guide  in  this  matter.  Plants 
at  tliat  time  commence  their  season  of  active 
growth,  but  all  of  them  do  not  then  commence 
the  cycle  of  the  functions  which  operate  in 
producing  leaf-buds,  flower-buds,  and  seeds  or 
fruit.  Many  of  them  are  then  only  continuing 
the  process  of  these  functions  which  had  been 
suspended  during  the  winter,  and  the  pruning 
of  sucli  subjects  should  take  place  at  the  time 
when  the  cycle  of  these  functions  commences. 

1.  Summer  pruning. — The  be.st  established 
example  of  this  is  the  Persian  Lilac,  which  is 
annually  cut  back  to  only  two  buds  in  early 
summer  after  flowering.  If  this  shrub  were 
pruned  in  winter,  it  would  be  deprived  of  all 
the  flower-buds  which  otherwise  would  develop 
into  handsome  clusters  of  bloom.  The  same 
remark  is  a)iplicable  to  the  Persian  Yellow 
Rose.  We  sliould,  therefore,  proceed  in  tliis 
way  with  all  shrubs  which  bloom  in  spring  from 
flower-l)U<ls  tli.it  were  formed  during  the  pre- 
ceding autuiun,  such  as  Staphylea,  Deutzia, 
Forsythia,  red  and  golden-flowered  Currants, 
Viburnum,  Philadelphus,  Chanuccerasus,  Ber- 
beris,  Weigela,  Si)ir;ea  lanceolata,  S.  prunifolia, 
S.  Thunbergi,  S.  sorbifolia,  S.  Van  Houttei, 
and,  generally,  all  tlie  kinds  of  Spinea  which 
bear  their  flowers  in  corymbs  or  in  panicles, 
Amygdalo|isis,  Wistaria,  Pyrus  japonica.  Labur- 
num and  double-Vdossoiued  I'each  trees.  All 
these  should  be  pruned  back  to  the  wood  of 
the  ))revious  year.  In  the  case  of  the  Clematises, 
which  flower  from  the  wood  of  the  ]irevious 
year,  such  kinds  as  Clematis  florida,  C.  jiatens, 
and  C.  montana,  which  bloom  from  May  to 
July  from  flower-lnuls  that  were  formed  in  the 
previous  year,  ought  to  be  pruned   immediately 


after  flowering,  so  that  they  may  have  good 
time  to  form  and  ripen  their  new  shoots. 
Bignonia  Jasminoides  sliould  be  pruned  at  once 
after  flowering,  because  its  flowers  are  pro- 
duced at  the  ends  of  the  shoots.  Their  ap- 
pearance is  announced  by  the  leaves  at  the 
extremity  of  the  stem  growing  ftmror  five  times 
as  large  as  the  other  leaves.  Tliis  is  a  remark- 
able exception  to  the  general  rule  that  leaves 
dimini.shin  size  the  nearer  they  are  to  the  flowers. 
Chimonanthus  fragi'ans,  if  one  wishes  to  have  a 
chance  of  its  reddish,  Hyacinth-scented  flowers 
in  December  and  J.iiiuary,  should  be  cut  back 
every  year  after  flowering,  as  its  flower-buds 
are  produced  on  the  wood  of  the  i^revious  year. 
We  adopt  the  same  plan  with  success  in  the 
case  of  numbers  of  stove  plants,  such  as  Abelia, 
Aotus,  Astrapiea,  Allamanda,  Brachysema, 
Callistachys,  Cantua,  Chorozema,  Clianthus, 
Correa,  Diplacus,  Escallonia,  Eutaxia,  Kopsia, 
Lasiandra,  Libouia,  Metrosideros,  Pavonia, 
Pimelea,  large-flowered  Pelargoniums,  Pitto- 
sporum,  Prostanthera,  Rapliiolepis,  Rogiera, 
Sparmannia,  Treniandra,  &c.  All  these,  under 
the  treament  indicated,  produce  a  show  of  buds 
of  the  best  kind,  followed  by  an  unusually  fine 
display  of  flowers.  Plants,  such  as  Azaleas, 
which  bloom  all  at  once,  that  is,  which  do  not 
produce  their  flowers  in  succession,  should  be 
pruned  as  soon  as  the  flowers  commence  to 
fall  ;  but  those  which,  like  Camellias,  exhibit 
a  somewhat  successional  bloom,  should  be 
operated  upon  as  soon  as  the  first  leaves  are 
unfolded,  that  is,  not  long  before  the  new 
shoots  would  push  naturally.  It  is,  therefore, 
a  matter  of  great  im]iortance  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  life-history  of  the  inflorescence 
of  each  species.  How  many  new  beginners  and 
(let  me  say  in  a  whisper)  how  many  old  hands 
at  the  work,  who  know  nothing  about  the  par- 
ticulars which  I  have  ju.st  detailed,  but  follow 
traditional  rules  of  practice,  are  ojjen  to  the 
reproach  expressed  in  the  following  words  of 
Bernardin  de  Saint-PieiTe  :  "I  had  some  very 
vigorous-growing  Pear  trees  more  than  twenty 
years  old,  which  never  flowered  because  the 
gardener,  faithful  to  his  rules,  never  failed  to 
cut  away,  every  autumn,  the  greater  i:iart  fif 
the  branches  which  would  have  produced  new 
growth  in  tlie  following  spring.  '  A  ])runing 
knife  or  a  secateur  in  the  hand  of  an  individual 
who  makes  the  shoots  and  the  flower-buds  fly 
in  all  directions  is  as  bad  as  a  razor  handled 
by  a  monkey.  Pruning  is,  it  may  be  said,  like 
a  two-edged  sword,  cajiable  of  cutting  both 
ways,  i.e.,  either  to  benefit  or  to  injure. 

2.  Winter  pruning.  —  To  be  thoronghly 
cognisant  of  what  h^s  already  taken  place  in 
the  growth  of  the  jilant  is  necessary  when  one 
proceeds  to  prune  a  plant  in  spring  or  summer, 
as  soon  as  it  has  ceased  flowering ;  but  for 
pruning  in  winter  it  is  neces.s.ary  to  know  what 
is  about  to  be  formed  ;  in  fact,  one  must  be  alile 
to  distinguish  flower-buds  from  wood-buds,  in 
order  to  determine  the  jiroper  length  to  which 
the  shoots  or  branches  shoukl  be  cut  back.  In 
winter  ]iruning  the  conditions  and  circumstances 
are  just  the  ojiposite  of  those  connected  with 
summer  pruning.  Shrubs  which  bloom  in 
summer  and  autumn  may,  with  confidence,  be 
cut  liack  in  winter  to  tlie  young  wood  of  the 
current  year.  Such  are  :  Coluteas,  Roses, 
Spanish  Broom,  Tecoma,  Cytisus  sessilifolius 
and  C.  nigricans.  Hibiscus  syriacus,  Symphori- 
carpus,  Kubus  canadensis,  liidigofera,  Vitex, 
Vines,  Spinea  Douglasi,  S.  Ilill.ardieri,  S.  salici- 
fnlia,  S.  callosa,  and  all  the  kinds  of  Spinea 
which  produce  their  flowers  in  spikes,  almost 
all  kinds  of  stove  .shrul)s,  such  as  Abiitilon, 
Adaiiiia,  Alonsoa,  l!ouv;irdi,-i,  Cestruiu,  lla- 
liiolliaiunus,  Stevia,  S]iaiiish  .Jasmine,  Lantaiia, 


Heliotropes,  lochroma.  Plumbago,  Rhynchos- 
permum,  etc.  Without  pruning,  how  could  it 
be  possible  to  enjoy  the  bloom  of  all  these 
])l;ints  in  pots  for  many  yeais  ?  As  the  Clema- 
tises Jackmani,  Viticella,  and  graveolens  do 
not  flower  before  the  beginning  of  July,  and 
bloom  on  the  wood  of  the  current  year,  they 
should  be  pruned  in  spring  before  active  growth 
has  commenced. 

Special  Rules  for  Well-known  or 
PopvLaR  Plants. 

When  the  operator  knows  how  to  distinguish 
fruit-buds  from  leaf-liuils,  he  should  only  prune 
back  to  the  latter  kind  to  induce  the  formation 
of  flower-buds.  In  the  case  of  kernel-fruited 
trees,  such  as  Peaclies  and  Apricots,  a  fruiting 
branch  which  flowers  in  the  sjiring  following  its 
first  growth,  or  which,  as  in  the  case  of  Plum 
and  Cherry  trees,  will  not  bloom  luitil  the 
second,  thii-d,  oi-  even  fi  lurth  year,  and  afterwards 
remains  jiermaneutly  sterile,  should  be  tf>tally 
cut  away  as  soon  as  the  crop  of  fruit  on  the  rest 
of  tlie  tree  is  gathered,  in  order  to  induce  the 
formation  of  new  shoots.  Pippin-fruited  trees, 
such  as  Apples  and  Pears,  have  a  fruiting  branch 
which  may  yield  almost  indefinitely  and  ought 
to  be  carefully  managed.  In  exceptional  cases 
both  these  kinds  of  trees  will  form  fruit-buds 
on  the  wood  of  the  current  year,  even  on  shoots 
which  are  only  a  few  months  old,  but  in  prac- 
tice this  peculiarity  need  not  be  taken  into 
account. 

Conclusion. 

To  recapitulate,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  in  the  case  of  fruit  trees,  pruning  induces 
tlie  formation  of  fltiwering  shoots  in  the  .same 
year  on  the  Vine,  the  Quince,  and  the  Rasp- 
berry. It  should  be  applied  to  the  flowering 
branches  of  the  first  generation  in  the  case  of 
the  Peach,  the  Apricot,  and  the  CuiTant,  and  to 
those  of  the  second  and  third  generation  in  the 
case  of  Pear  and  Apple  trees.  The  Cherry  tree 
only  blooms  on  wood  that  is  two  or  three  years 
old  ;  consequently  the  wood  of  the  current  year 
should  not  be  cut  aw.ay,  or  only  very  slightly 
so.  In  pruning  Wistarias,  only  the  branches 
wliieli  bear  no  bloom  should  l)e  cut  away,  and 
the  older  wood  should  be  carefully  retained,  as 
it  is  mostly  on  wood  that  is  three  years  old  that 
tlower-buds  are  ])roduced.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is,  that  always  and  every  where,  pruning, 
when  properly  ajiplicd  and  carried  out,  stimu- 
lates into  active  growth  buds  which,  froui  an 
insuflicient  suppl}'  of  sap,  would  have  remaine<l 
inactive,  and  would  eventually  become  "  Idind." 
We  have  good  reason,  however,  for  insisting 
upon  the  observance  of  tlie  preccjit,  "Be 
cautious  when  pruning  sliort,"  as  in  tliis  kind 
of  pruning  the  mark  is  often  over-shot.  Desir- 
ing to  diminish  tlie  vigour  of  a  subject,  jthe 
operator  goes  t<i  extremes  in  cutting  away,  the 
result  being  an  increase  instead  of  a  lessening  of 
vigorous  growth.  It  is  better  to  prune  long  and 
trim  in  gradually  in  cases  of  exidierant  growth. 
Vines  .should  be  pruned  so  as  to  leave  two  long 
shoots  on  each  plant.  By  treating  subjects  in 
this  way  late  in  the  season  they  are  placed  at 
their  ease  and  rendered  more  certainly  disposed 
to  the  production  of  flower-buds  than  if  they 
were  jiruned  more  severely.  Lastly,  let  me  re- 
peat th.at  in  ])runing  the  operat(U'  should  be  dis- 
creet, and  never  attempt  it  at  random,  but  pro- 
ceed intelligently,  .■iiid  always  be  sure  whenever 
he  cuts  away  a  branch  that  what  he  is  doing 
will  increase,  or  at  least  iiiaiutain,  the  well-being 
of  the  subject  U])oi\  which  he  is  iiperating. 

To  this  end,  ipu  the  blade  of  every  pruning 
knife  and  secateur  should  bo  engraved  or  inlaid 
the  warning  "Take  care." — Feknand  Lequet 
KiLS,  in  Itevue  HuriicoU: 
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Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

March  27. 

There  was  no  scarcity  of  interesting  productions 
at  this  meeting,  although  so  much  space  as  of  late 
vas  not  occupied  by  the  exhibits,  nor  was  the 
attendance  so  good  as  one  might  have  expected. 
Both  of  these  fallings  off  may  be  attributed  to  the 
fact  of  the  show  being  appointed  for  Easter  week. 
Of  Orchids  there  were  many  choice  exhibits,  but 
a  less  number  of  awards  was  made  both  to  new 
forms  and  to  collective  groups.  Of  cut  Orchids 
there  were  several  most  lovely  varieties  in  the 
choicest  forms  of  the  best  Odontoglossums  from 
the  celebrated  Dell  collection  of  Baron  Schrceder. 
Some  of  these  were  <juite  unique,  causing  an  im- 
mense amount  of  attraction.  From  other  sources 
came  a  few  good  groups,  notably  the  plants, 
chieflj'  Dendrobes,  from  the  well-known  Burford 
Lodu;e  collection  of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence.  The 
exhioits  before  the  tloral  committee  and  the  Nar- 
cissus committee  were  of  particular  interest. 
Before  the  former  body  one  of  the  best  exhibits  of 
hardy  flowering  shrubs  (now  in  season)  j-et  seen  at 
any  meeting  was  staged  from  the  Ro}'al  Botanic 
(iardens,  Kew.  Of  C_velamen  persicum  an  ex- 
ceptionally fine  collection  came  from  Hanwell. 
Amaryllises,  now  ajiproaching  their  best  season, 
were  finely  shown  from  Chelsea,  HoUoway,  and 
Cheshuiit.  Clivias  were  in  fine  form  from  Forest 
Hill,  excellent  plants  and  the  choicest  varieties 
being  staged.  Before  the  Narcissus  committee 
the  most  important  exhibits  were  the  hybrid  seed- 
ling forms  of  Dafi'odils,  some  of  which  are  most 
decided  advances  in  form  and  colour,  notably 
those  shown  by  Mr.  Engleheart.  The  labours  of 
the  fruit  committee  were  comparatively  small, 
much  more  so  than  .at  many  previous  meetings. 
The  one  redeeming  feature  was  the  fine  display 
of  vegetables  from  Syon  House  Gardens,  all 
being  of  excellent  table  (luality.  This  latter  ex- 
hibit was  one  of  the  best  selections  of  first-class 
produce  seen  for  a  long  time  at  these  meetings, 
and  well  deserved  the  award — a  silver  Knightian 
medal. 

Orchid  Committee. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to — 

Dendrobium  Euryalus  (D.  nobile  x  D.  Ains- 
worthi). — In  all  respects  a  superb  hybrid,  being  a 
marked  advance  upon  1).  Ainsworthi,  with  more 
of  the  colour  infused  into  the  flowers  of  the  best 
tj'pes  of  D.  nobile.  The  colouring  of  the  sepals 
and  petals  is  a  rich  purplish  crimson,  taking  more 
of  the  form  of  a  network  upon  a  lighter  ground  ; 
the  most  distinguishing  feature,  however,  is  the 
splendid  form  of  and  the  intensel)'  deep  maroon 
blotch  upon  the  labellum,  a  narrow  margin  of 
white  onh'  intervening  between  it  and  the  edge, 
with  the  colour  of  the  sepals  and  petals  seen  again 
upon  its  e.'ctremity.  One  of  the  finest  hybrids  yet 
seen  of  this  type,  the  growth  very  robust.  From 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Dendroeii'M  srPKRBiM  HuTTONi. — An  intro- 
duction from  the  Malay  Archipelago,  which 
differs  from  the  type  in  that  it  has  pure  white 
sepals  and  petals  ;  the  lip  is  downy  with  a  brilliant 
purple  blotch  upon  the  inside,  the  margin  being 
French  white  ;  a  very  distinct  form  in  every 
respect,  the  petals  being  of  extra  breadth.  From 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

Ciivsis  HRACTESCE5>s.  —  A  specie.s  introduced 
from  Guatemala  as  long  ago  as  1840,  which  re- 
ceives the  highest  award  later  in  the  day  than 
one  of  the  hybrids  raised  between  it  and  C.  aurea, 
viz.,  C.  Chelsoni.  C.  bractescens  is,  however, 
well  worthy  of  the  award  given.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  pure  white  and  of  wax-like  substance, 
the  lip  has  a  toucli  of  lemon-yellow  upon  its 
centre  ;  a  lovely  Orchid  none  too  common.  From 
Mr.  \V.  C  Walker,  Winehmore  Hill. 

Awards  of  merit  were  voted  to — 
Odontoiilossum    elegans    (Sanders   var. ).— A 
very  distinct  form  with   beautiful  pale  greenish 


white  sepals  and  petals  and  chocolate  bars  and 
spots,  being  of  the  size  of  and  similar  in  form  to 
0.  Andersonianum.     From  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co. 

OdONTOGLOSSUBI        SCErTRFM       WALTONENSE. — A 

marked  improvement  upon  the  species  in  every 
respect,  having  larger  and  better  formed  flowers, 
the  sepals  and  petals  twice  as  broiid  as  in  the 
type,  the  colouring  being  also  much  deeper,  a 
dark  lustrous  crimson,  with  signs  here  and  there 
of  a  pale  straw  ground  colour  ;  the  spike  was  a 
good  one  and  erect  in  habit.  From  Mr.  W. 
Thompson,  Walton  Grange,  Stone,  Staffs. 

Botanical  certificates  were  awarded  to — 

Eria  .i':RinosTACHVA. — A  singular  species  of  a 
genus  not  remarkable  for  its  showy  character. 
The  species  in  cjuestion  has  pale  yellow  flowers 
produced  upon  catkin-like  inflorescences.  From 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

Maxillaria  Lawrexceana  (entered  as  C.ama- 
radium  sp. ). — A  variety  with  very  minute  flowers, 
more  singular  th.an  beautiful,  the  growth  scan- 
dent.     Also  from  Sir  T.  Lawrence. 

Baron  Schroeder  sent  a  magnificent  exhibit  of 
the  rarest  and  finest  forms  and  species  of  Odonto- 
glossums in  cultivation.  This  display  of  cut 
spikes  and  one  plant,  that  being  alone  worthy  of 
the  award,  was  the  central  point  of  attraction  to 
all  Orchid  connoisseurs.  The  culture  displayedlin 
the  production  of  these  exhibits  reflects  the 
highest  praise  upon  Mr.  Ballantine.  The  three 
splendid  forms  of  Odontoglossum  Wilckeanum 
were  really  grand,  the  spikes  extra  strong,  each 
being  quite  distinct ;  one,  viz. ,  the  plant  in  ques- 
tion, bore  a  very  vigorous  spike  of  fourteen  flowers, 
each  one  quite  as  large  as  that  of  O.  crispum 
apiatum  shown  at  the  last  meeting ;  this  is  known 
as  Godefroy's  variety  of  O.  Wilckeanum,  and  is 
the  finest  yet  seen.  The  usual  chocolate  colour 
in  this  instance  is  supplanted  by  rich  crimson 
biirs  and  blotches  with  a  dark  primrose  ground. 
The  other  two  forms  were  of  (juite  distinct  colour, 
but  of  the  same  outline  and  character,  both  with 
a  pale  primrose  ground  colour,  the  one  having 
darker  chocolate  markings  than  the  other ; 
Godefroy's  variety  has,  however,  the  finest  flowers. 
Odontoglossum  crispum  Schriederianum,  of  which 
there  was  a  grand  spike,  almost  equals  the  apia- 
tum form  ;  the  markings  are  more  profuse,  crim- 
son, shaded  with  chocolate,  pervading  each 
flower,  the  size  of  which  is,  however,  somewhat 
less  than  in  apiatum.  Another  lovely  variety  of 
O.  crispum  w-ell  worthy  of  a  distinguishing  appel- 
lation was  shown.  It  is  quite  a  pale  form  with 
large  flowers,  white,  with  the  faintest  sufiusion  of 
pale  blush  and  occasional  spots  of  pale  bronze  ; 
the  spike  a  grand  one.  O.  Ruckerianum  was 
finely  represented  by  a  stout  branching  spike 
bearing  a  profusion  of  its  light  and  elegant 
flowers,  more  deeply  coloured  than  is  usual  in  this 
species.  Another  Odontoglot,  to  which  no  specific 
name  was  attached,  but  which  is  presumably  a 
natural  hybrid  with  an  affinity  to  O.  Andersoni 
anum,  was  exhibited  in  good  form  ;  the  markings 
are,  however,  less,  with  the  ground  colour  a  trifle 
paler.  O.  Pescatorei|Schriederianum  is  as  lovely 
a  form  as  O.  [Pescatorei  Veitchianum,  but  with 
paler  markings,  the  flowers  being  of  similarly 
good  outline.  0.  Andersonianum  was  also  shown 
in  the  best  jjossible  condition,  the  variety  one  of 
the  finest  in  cultivation.  O.  fuscatum,  which 
.also  enjoys  the  names  of  O.  Warscewiczi  and  0 
Weltoni,"  with  the  alternative  generic  names  of 
Miltonia  and  Oncidium,  being  no  doubt  a  con- 
necting link  between  these  two  genera,  was  shown 
in  two  distinct  varieties.  0.  fuscatum  was  a 
magnificent  form,  to  which  "  superbum  "  might 
well  be  added  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  pale 
cinnamon,  the  labellum  extra  large  and  of  a  soft 
violet-purple,  with  a  blotch  of  dark  o.ak,  .as 
if  varnished  —  a  singular  and  richly  marked 
variety.  The  other  form  was  0.  fuscatum  album, 
a  |)alcr  variety  in  all  respects.  La-lia  vitellina,  a 
grand  hybrid,  with  L.  harpophylla  as  one  of  its 
parents,  was  represented  by  three  jjlants,  each  bear- 
ing well-developed  flowers  some  o  inches  across  ; 
the  colour,  a  decided  apricot,  marks  this  as  one 
of  the  choicest  of  hybrids,  the  colour  so  very 
distinct  and  quite  unique.     In   its  growth  it  is  a 


great  improvement  upon  L.  harpophylla.  Cattleya 
speciosissima,  of  which  one  flower  was  shown,  is  a 
splendid  Orchid,  the  labellum  being  veined  or  re- 
ticulated with  rosy  purple  (silver  Flora  medal). 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  also  showed  an  exceed- 
ingly choice  group,  Dendrobes  ag.ain  being  an  im- 
portant feature — D.  Findlejanum,  of  which  three 
plants  in  profuse  flower  were  shown,  was  one  of 
the  best  forms  of  this  delicately  coloured  species, 
the  bright  golden  spot  upon  the  lip,  which  is  fully 
expanded,  being  its  prominent  feature.  D.  chel- 
tenhamense  (D.  heterocarpum  x  D.  lutecium),  a 
distinct  hj'brid,  with  larger  flowers,  but  of  the 
form  of  D.  lutecium,  pale  creamy  yellow  with 
old  gold  markings  on  the  lip,  promises  to 
be  an  acquisition.  I).  Wardiano  -  nobile  is 
a  hybrid  of  very  interesting  character,  but 
not  superior  to  either  of  its  well-known  parents, 
although  it  has  many  of  the  good  iiualities  of 
both.  I),  superbum  Burkei,  an  extra  fine  form 
with  large  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  pure 
white,  with  the  faintest  trace  of  purple  upon  the 
inner  portion  of  the  labellum,  is  a  lovely  variety  ; 
as  in  the  species,  the  growth  is  pendulous.  An- 
other beautiful  variety  was  D.  anosmum  Day- 
anum,  with  rich  mauve-coloured  flowers,  the  lip 
rosy-purple  ;  a  choice  plant.  Quite  a  contrast  to 
the  foregoing  was  Dendrobium  Tattonianum,  with 
quite  small  flowers,  a  sweetly  scented  species. 
Odontoglossum  coronarium  miniatum,  with  more 
of  the  appeariince  of  an  Oncidium,  was  included, 
the  cut  s]>ike  of  rich  reddish  brown  flowers  appear- 
ing as  if  varnished,  being  also  of  extra  substance 
(silver  Flora  medal). 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.  exhibited  a  small,  but 
choice  group,  the  most  conspicuous  feature  in 
which  were  the  charming  varieties  of  Dendrobium 
Phal*nopsis  Schrcederianum,  a  truly  marvellous 
Orchid,  with  great  diversity  of  colours  ;  one 
hardly  knows  which  to  admire  most,  the  dark, 
the  light  or  the  intermediate  forms.  Sjiathoglottis 
aurea  with  its  pleasing  pale  j'cllow  flowers  was 
included,  as  were  some  good  forms  of  Lycaste 
Skinneri.  Of  Odontoglots  there  were  O.  Edwardi, 
a  stout  spike  ;  O.  cirrhosum,  extra  good  ;  also  O. 
n;cvium  (a  beautiful  species)  and  O.  Cervantesi,  as 
well  as  O.  crispum,  both  in  good  condition. 
Angr.a'cum  Sanderianum  was  bearing  four  spikes 
of  its  small  but  pretty  flowers.  Phaius  Sander- 
iiinus,  a  robust  species  more  vigorous  than  P. 
grandiflorus,  with  sepals  and  petals  of  a  dark  oak 
colour,  the  lip  white  with  crimson-purple  in  the 
throat,  is  a  fine  Orchid  and  was  in  good  form. 
Another  pleasing  exhibit  in  this  group  was 
Co'logyne  D.ayana  (the Necklace  Orchid),  of  which 
two  plants  were  shown.  Cypripedium  Elliottia- 
num  with  three  spikes  and  eight  flowers  was 
also    included     (silver     Flora     medal).       Messrs. 

B.  S.  Willi.anis  and  Son  exhibited  several 
good  and  freely-flowered  plants  of  Co'logyne  cris- 
tata  alba  with  long  spikes  of  pure  white  flowers. 
Odontoglots  were  represented  by  O.  Halli  xan- 
thoglossum,  O.  triumph.ans,  0.  crispum,  and  O. 
prionopetalon,  a  pale  primrose-yellow  with  light 
brown  spots  ;  Lycaste  Skinneri  and  L.  gigantea, 
the  latter  a  singular  species  with  pale  green 
flowers.  Vanda  tricolor  superba  and  V.  suavis 
were  .also  shown  well.  Other  good  things  consisted 
of  La'lia  harpophylla,  Angr.o-cum  modestum,  the 
two  Butterfly  Orchids,  Oncidium  Papilio  and  0. 
Krameri,  w  ith  Dendrobium  superbum.  Of  Cypri- 
pcdiums  there  were  C.  Morgan,a>  with  extra  tine 
blooms ;   C.   Measuresianum,    C.    Williamsianum, 

C.  gemmiferum,  all  splendid  hybrids  (silver  Bank- 
sian  medal). 

Messrs.  Lewis  and  Co.  showed  a  small  group, 
amongst  which  were  good  v.arieties  of  Dendrobium 
Wardianura,  Low's  variety  being  the  best  ;  also 
of  Odontoglossum  H.alli  and  O.  Rossi.  Oncidium 
superbum,  Vanda  tricolor  (Lewis's  var. ),  a  pleasing 
and  distinct  form,  as  well  as  Cattleya  Schrrcdera- 
were  included  (bronze  Banksian  medal). 

Of  other  exhibits  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  had 
some  of  their  choice  hybrids,  Cymbidiumcburneo- 
Lowianum  being  again  shown.  It  is  a  charming 
hybrid  of  a  peculiar  soft  colour,  and  has  to  all 
appearance  the  vigour  and  character  of  C.  Lowi- 
anum.     Phala'nopsis  F.  L.  Ames  (P.   intermedia 
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X  P.  amabilis)  has  much  the  features  of  the  latter 
with  more  colour  upon  the  lip.  Cypripedium 
Adrastus  and  Epidendrum  Endresio -Wallisi, 
which  improves  upon  acijuaintance,  were  likewise 
included.  From  Tring  I'ark  Lord  Rothschild 
sent  a  splendid  spike  of  Cattleya  amethysto- 
glossa,  it  being  an  e.xcellent  variety  of  this 
select  Cattlej-a.  Mr.  Cookson  on  this  occasion 
exhibited  a  fine  example  of  liis  splendid  hy- 
brid Dendrobium  Venus,  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
finest  yet  raised,  with  intensely  rich  colouring  ;  it 
clearly  shows  its  affinity  to  D.  nobile  in  the  sepals 
and  petals,  the  colour  of  which  approaches  no- 
bilius  ;  the  contour  of  the  flower  is  that  of  D. 
Falconeri,  its  other  parent,  with  the  characteristic 
lip,  the  large  blotch  of  dark  maroon  with  a  white 
edge  adding  to  its  appearance.  The  growth  is 
intermediate,  being  slender,  but  erect.  Mr. 
Wigan,  East  Sheen,  sent  Phalainopsis  Schilleriana 
vestalls,  a  pure  white  form,  with  pale  greenish 
yellow  spots  upon  the  lip,  a  lovely  variety.  From 
Mr.  Wrigley,  Dukinfield,  came  Dendrobium  no- 
bile  (Cypher's  var. ),  a  distinct  form  of  the  pale 
section  ;  also  a  hybrid  approaching  D.  melano- 
discus  in  character.  Mr.  Statter  had  Dendro- 
bium RolfiB  (D.  primulinum  x  D.  nobile),  the 
former  parent  being  traceable  in  the  lip  and  the 
latter  in  the  sepals  and  petals.  From  the  same 
source  came  Odontoglossum  Jenningsianum,  which 
comes  near  to  O.  Andersonianum,  having  pale 
coloured  flowers. 

Mr.  Haselfoot,  Moor  Hall,  Southampton,  sent  a 
splendid  growth  of  an  extra  fine  variety  of  Den 
drobium  Wardianum  well  clothed  with  flowers, 
From  Mr.  Measures  came  several  very  distinct 
varieties  of  Vanda  tricolor,  of  which  the  forms 
named  Cambridge  Lodge  var.,  insignis,  and 
Dalkeith  var.  were  the  best  and  most  distinct 
(it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  Vandas  are  not 
altogether  neglected)  ;  Cattleya  labiata  vera  came 
from  the  same  source.  Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co. 
sent  a  few  Odontoglossum  Roezli  and  the  variety 
album,  as  well  as  an  intermediate  variety  between 
those  named ;  a  large  form  of  Cattleya  Triana; 
also  came  from  the  same  source.  Sir  John 
Edwardes  -  Moss,  Thamesfield,  Henley,  sent  a 
grand  example  of  Cypripedium  caudatura  bearing 
eighteen  flowers  u]jon  seven  spikes,  the  colour 
rich,  and  the  tail-like  petals  of  extra  length  (a 
cultural  commendation  was  most  deservedly 
awarded  to  this  plant).  From  Mr.  W.  Thompson, 
Walton  Grange, .Stone, came  several  excellent  varie- 
ties of  Odontoglossums,  as  O.  triumphans  aureum, 
a  beautiful  pale  form  ;  0.  triumphans  picturatum, 
an  extra  dark  variety,  with  large  flowers ;  0. 
lyroglossum,  somewhat  similar  toO.  Wilckeanum, 
but  distinct ;  O.  cuspidatum  and  0.  odoratum, 
with  honey-scented  flowers.  A  dark  variety  of 
Dendrobium  Wardianum,  called  purpurascens, 
much  after  what  is  known  as  giganteum,  came 
from  the  same  source. 

Moral  Committee. 

This  was  the  more  important  on  the  present 
occasion,  and  a  large  number  of  interesting  things 
were  shown. 

A  first-class  certificate  went  to  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

A.si'ARAGUs  PLUMOsus  Sandebi. — This  is  a  very 
beautiful  variety,  a  seedling  from  the  type  and 
raised  by  the  exhibitors.  It  is  less  dense  in  growth 
than  the  parent,  the  whole  aspect  of  the  plant 
extremely  graceful,  the  branchlets  conspicuously 
light  in  colour — a  delicate  shade  of  green,  with 
paler  tips  and  quite  Moss-like.  It  appears  vigor- 
ous and  will  be  much  valued  for  choice  decora- 
tions or  for  mixing  with  cut  flowers.  From  the 
St.  George's  Nur.sery  Company,  Ilanwell. 

BeAUMONTIA     (IKANDIKUIKA     KUI'EKBA. — OnO     of 

the  finest  specimens  of  this  is  at  I'anshanger, 
Hertford,  Lord  Cowper's  residence  (gardener.  Mi-. 
J.  Fitt),  and  the  splendid  shoots  exhibited  came 
from  there.  The  cuttings  were  struck  about  three 
years  ago  and  the  plant  is  now  blooming  with 
remarkable  freedom.  It  is  in  an  intermediate 
house,  the  temperature  never  falling  below  50"  in 


fine  plant  as  B.  grandiflora  is  not  more  seen  in 
gardens.  Its  flowers  are  magnificent,  produced  in 
large  corymbs  and  in  profusion. 

Anthukicm  Scherzekianum  atro-purpureum. 
— This  is  a  very  pleasing  form.  The  plant  is  com- 
pact in  habit,  the  leaves  of  a  fine  deep  green  col- 
our, and  the  spathe  is  borne  on  a  sturdy  stem. 
The  colour  is  deep  crimson,  and  it  may  be  ranked 
as  one  of  the  more  striking  of  the  many  varieties 
of  the  tj'pe.     From  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

An  award  of  merit  was  given  to  each  of  the 
following — 

Amaryllis  Novelty. — This  is  one  of  the  most 
distinct  departures  in  colour  amongst  the  Amaryl- 
lises tha't  we  have  seen  for  a  long  while.  The 
flower  reminds  us  in  its  compact,  neat  shape  of  the 
varietj-  Dr.  Masters,  and  is  of  about  the  same  size, 
but  the  colour  is  clear  bright  rose,  almost  self, 
relieved  with  a  rather  broad  band  of  white  down 
each  of  the  segments.  We  shoukl  think  that 
many  good  things  will  accrue  from  this  decided 
departure  in  colouring.  From  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son,  Che.shunt. 

Amaryllis  Olympia. — This  is  an  enonnous 
flower,  broad,  robust,  and  handsome,  the  seg- 
ments of  great  width,  and  self  crimson  or  a  kind 
of  mixture  between  crimson  and  scarlet  in  colour 
inclining  somewhat  to  orange,  the  etentre  band  in 
the  lower  portion  of  a  pronounced  greenish  tint. 
It  is  a  form  remarkable  for  size,  massiveness,  and 
decided  colour.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
and  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Caladiom  G.aspard  Grayer.  — a  very  distinct 
and  striking  variety,  not  particularly  rich  in  col- 
our, but  the  broad  leaf  is  intense  green,  relieved 
by  broad  crimson  veins  that  make  a  fine  contrast. 
It  is  a  handsome  and  worthy  addition  to  the  many 
forms  in  cultivation.  From  Messrs.  Veitch  and 
Sons. 

Pri.airose  Queen  ok  Whites. — There  are  so 
many  good  forms  of  the  I'rimrose,  that  to  indi- 
vidualise requires  great  care,  but  this  variety  is 
excellent.  The  flower  is  very  large,  pure  white, 
set  ofl'  by  a  deep  j'ellow  eye.  A  good  mass  of  it 
would  be  beautiful  in  the  garden,  but  Primroses 
are  out  of  place  in  pots.  Shown  by  Mr.  R.  Dean, 
Ealing. 

Primrose  Elizabeth  Brodie. — A  lovely  variety 
for  colour.  We  should  like  to  see  a  good  mass  of 
it,  or  a  clump  against  a  Lichen-covered  boulder. 
The  flower  is  of  full  shape  and  intense  plum 
colour,  the  eye  rich  yellow,  set  off  by  an  outer 
ring  of  deep  shining  crimson.  It  is  a  form  of  the 
well-known  Primrose  Scott  Wilson,  and  certainly 
a  gem.  The  colour  is  rich,  decided,  and  not  a 
miserable  slaty,  purplish  blue,  if  one  may  call 
anything  of  such  dull  uninteresting  tone,  blue. 
Shown  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  Heatherbank,  Wey- 
bridge. 

Forsythia  intermedi.^. — This  is  too  near  F. 
viridissima  to  merit  much  notice.  There  are  really 
only  two  Forsythias  worth  planting  freely  in 
gardens,  F.  viridissima  and  F.  suspensa.  F. 
intermedia  is,  as  its  name  suggests,  between  the 
two,  and  blooms  earlier  than  the  former,  whilst 
the  growth  is  not  so  loose  and  spreading  as  that 
of  the  latter.  We  believe  it  is  a  hj'brid,  raised 
by  M.  Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  and  sent  out  by  him  a 
few  years  ago.  It  is  rather  scarce  at  present. 
From  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son. 

Daffodils  formed  one  of  the  chief  features  at  this 
meeting.  A  number  of  interesting  hybrids  came 
from  the  Rev.  (i.  H.  F.ngleheart,  Appleshaw, 
Andover,  one  of  the  more  important  being  Nar- 
cissus Snowdrop,  a  cross  between  N.  triandrus 
and  N.  cernuus,  the  whole  aspect  of  tlie  plant 
extreme!}'  vigorous,  the  flower  large  and  delicate 
in  colour  ;  the  trumpet  is  nearly  2  inches  long, 
of  a  soft  lemon  shade,  the  i)erianth  cream}- 
white.  The  triandrus  crosses  w-ere  delightful. 
This  type  crossed  with  N.  t'orbularia  ga\-c 
an  ex(|uisiLe  little  flower  not  unlike  Trimon, 
recently  described  in  The  Garden.  N.  trian- 
drus was  also  used  with  N.  Corbularia  citri- 
nus  and  N.  moschatus,  in  the  last-mentioned 
instance  the  tr-umpet  being  remarkably  bold. 
Seedlings  from  the  Tenby  Daffodil  (N.  obvallaris) 
winter,  and  planted  out.     It  is  a  pity  that  such  a    produced  a  series  of  flowers  very  much  alike  in 


expression,  but  varying  in  size  and  shade  of 
colour,  the  grow-th  of  some  being  as  dwarf 
as  in  N.  nanus.  The  common  double  yellow 
Daffodil,  fertilised  by  pollen  of  N.  poeticus  orna- 
tus,  gave  rise  to  interesting  forms,  single  and 
intermediate.  Delightful  in  colour  were  the  forms 
of  tlie  iKile  early  varieties,  crosses  between  white 
and  yellow  kinds,  the  flowers  displaying  a  variety 
of  lovely  shades  of  colour,  some  peculiarly  soft 
and  pleasing.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  had  a 
group  also  of  hybrid  Narcissi,  crosses  between 
many  sections,  and  giving  rise  to  interesting  de- 
partures in  size  and  colour  of  bloom. 

Hardy  flowers  were  numerous.  A  group  of 
Daflbdils  and  spring-flowering  plants  came  from 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  Long  Ditton.  The  Daffo- 
dils comprised  bold  clusters  of  pallidus  pra-cox 
asturicus,  a  well-marked  form,  the  Tenby,  Sul- 
phur Phienix,  Sir  Watkin,  Santa  Maria,  a  splendid 
trumpet  Daftbdil,  the  flower  very  bold  and  intense 
golden-yellow  in  colour,  a  rich  and  handsome 
form  ;  Leedsi  C.  J.  Backhouse,  conspicuous  for 
its  orange-scarlet  broad  margin  to  the  cup  ;  and 
Barri  Orphc^le,  the  perianth  of  a  primrose  shade, 
and  the  cup  margined  with  orange-scarlet.  Mus- 
caris.  Primula  rosea,  and  thePasque  Flo-wer  were  in- 
cluded in  this  interesting  display  (silver  Banksian 
medal).  Mr.  Allan,  Gunton  Park  Gardens,  Nor- 
wich, exhibited  Aldborough  Scarlet  Anemones,  very 
brilliant  in  colour.  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ealing,  showed  a 
large  group  of  Primroses  in  pots,  the  flowers  not 
only  large,  but  varied  and  brilliant  in  colour,  not 
disfigured  by  magenta  tones,  which  in  the  Prim- 
rose in  particular  are  most  objectionable.  The 
plants  were  a  mass  of  bloom  and  very  bright  and 
handsome  thus  boldlv  grouped  together  (silver 
medal).  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  Heatherbank,  Wey- 
bridge  Heath,  had  a  collection  of  blooms  of  Prim- 
roses, forms  of  Scott  Wilson,  one  of  which,  as 
already  recorded,  was  given  an  award  of  merit. 
.James  Nimmo  and  Mary  Erskine  are  lighter  in 
colour  than  the  majority,  a  very  pleasing  tint. 
Oakwood  Blue  was  also  represented,  a  very 
richly  coloured  and  beautiful  form.  A  plant  was 
shown  of  the  variety  Edmund  Home,  the  flowers 
a  distinct  and  curious  shade  of  colour,  the  eye 
very  large,  and  the  petals  rich  crimson  at  the 
base.  Besides  Primroses,  Polyanthuses  were  shown 
of  various  tones  of  blue. 

Early-flowering  trees  and  shrubs  were  exhibited 
largely.  An  important  group  came  from  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  We  may  mention  that 
Prunus  now  includes  the  Almonds  (Amygdalus) 
and  Peach  (Persica),  this  being  in  accordance  with 
Bentham  and  Hooker's  "Genera  Plantarum,"  and 
gardeners  and  others  visiting  Kew  will  do  well  to 
remember  this.  There  were  many  beautiful  forms 
of  the  common  Peach  (Prunus  vulgaris  or  Persica 
vulgaris),  double  white,  double  rose,  and  P.  triloba, 
a  lovely  double  rose-flowered  Chinese  shrub,  which 
should'  be  much  more  grown  than  at  present.  It 
is  iiuite  hardy,  very  vigorous  and  may  be  grown 
as  a  bush,  but  is  always  better  against  a  sunny 
wall,  which  it  clothes  with  the  wealth  of  flowers. 
Spirani  Thunbergi  is  pretty  with  its  multitude  of 
small  white  flowers.  Other  good  things  from  the 
Royal  Gardens  were  the  deep  crimson  variety  of 
the  old  flowering    Currant   (Ribes   sanguineum). 


This  variety  is  also  known  as  splendens  and  one  of 
the  best  of  the  forms— a  contrast  to  K.  aureuiu, 
with  its  yellow  clusters  of  flowers,  lorsythia 
intermedia.  Daphne  Mezereum  in  variety,  the 
white  especially  good,  very  free  and  too  little  seen 
in  gardens,  and  Picris  floribunda  and  P.  japonica, 
which  are  lietter  known  under  the  name  of  An- 
dromeda or  Leucothoe.  Pyrus  Maulei,  Camellias 
in  flower  from  the  o|)Cn,  the  white  Erica  carnea 
and  E.  codonodes,  besides  Magnolia  conspicua 
and  the  purplish  form  Souhingcana  were  exhibited, 
also  Medicago  arborea,  hardy  on  a  wall,  the 
flowers  vellow.  11  is  a  very  old  introduction, 
coming  fr.mi  the  .«..uth  of  Europe  in  iriiH).  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son,  Clicslmnt,  had  a  very  charming  ex- 
hibit, well  staged,  of  cut  shoots  of  fl.iwenng  trees 
and  shrul)s.  Forsvthin  intenucdia  and  1'.  1>  or- 
tunei  were  represented  amongst  tliisclass  but  the 
latter  is  much  like  F.  suspensa.  Forms  of  Ri  bes 
I'runus  I'issardi,  Genista  pra-cox,  Magnolia   stel- 
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lata  plena,  Pyrus  japonica,  besides  Lilacs  in 
variety,  were  in  this  arrant^ement.  Many  of  the 
things  mentioned  in  the  Kew  group  were  also  re- 
presented here  (silver  medal). 

A  large  batch  of  Clivias  in  variety  came  from 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill.  The 
plants  were  in  splendid  bloom.  They  were  quite 
one  of  the  features  of  the  meeting,  and  testified 
to  the  great  value  of  the  many  fine  kinds  for 
dei  oration  (silver  medal).  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams 
and  Son  had  an  interesting  display  of  Amarjllis, 
such  as  Curiosity,  tinted  with  red,  so  to  saj',  on  a 
white  ground  ;  Lady  Donington,  self-crimson  ; 
Oiihelia,  distinct,  each  segment  coloured  in  the 
centre  with  a  rosy  shade  and  margined  with 
the  same  ;  Dr.  Masters,  and  others  of  great 
merit.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  sho%ved  many  kinds, 
but  none  so  distinct  and  effective  as  Novelty. 
They  also  had  a  number  of  dwarf  Cannas,  un- 
usually bright  in  colour ;  Golden  Star  is  yellow, 
with  the  lower  segments  spotted  witli  crimson  ; 
Comet,  barred  with  crimson  on  a  j'ellow  gi'ound  ; 
and  L.  E.  Balby,  yellow,  with  large  blotelies  and 
spots  of  crimson.  The  more  self-coloured  kinds 
are  the  finer,  but  the  spotted  forms  are  very  dis- 
tinct and  pleasing.  This  type  of  Canna  is  of 
much  use  for  decoration. 

A  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  large  displaj' 
of  Persian  Cyclamens  from  the  St.  George's 
Nursery  Company,  Hanwell.  The  plants  were  a 
mass  of  flowers,  varied  in  colours,  the  shades 
particularly  clear  and  rich.  They  made  a  great 
show,  and  the  plants  each  carried  a  large  quan- 
tity of  bloom.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons  exhi- 
bited Rhododendron  Schlippenbachi,  a  Japanese 
species  recently  introduced.  It  is  said  to  be  hardy, 
but  the  cut  shoots  shown  were  from  under  glass. 
It  is  a  tyjie  of  great  beauty,  the  flowers  produced 
in  an  umbel  of  about  five  or  six,  and  individually 
over  2  inches  across,  the  broad  petals  clear  rose,  a 
lovely  shade  of  colour,  witli  spots  of  brown  at  the 
base  of  the  up[)er  ones.  The  leaves  are  narrow, 
deep  green,  flushed  with  a  brownish  colour,  and 
hairy  on  both  surfaces.  The  buds  are  deeper  in 
colour  than  the  expanded  blooms.  They  also  had 
Andromeda  speciosa  cassin.-efolia,  very"  beautiful 
with  its  wealth  of  Lily-of-the- Valley-like  white 
flowers.  Magnoha  stellata  and  Corylopsis  spicata, 
a  well  known  Japanese  species,  the  flowers  like 
those  of  the  Cowslip  in  colour  and  fragrance,  and 
produced  before  the  leaves  appear.  Forms  of  An- 
thurium  Seherzerianum,  A.  Rothschildianum,  and 
the  lovely  Nerine  allja  were  also  shown  by  this 
firm.  A  cultural  commendation  was  worthily 
[  given  to  Messrs.  Balchin  and  Son,  Hassock's  Gate", 
;  for  the  splendidly  flowered  plants  of  Tetratheca 
ericoides,  a  well-known  species  introduced  as  long 
ago  as  182,3,  and  synonymous  with  T.  pilosa.  The 
slender  shoots  were  wreathed  with  the  rich  rose- 
coloured  flowers.  The  variegated  Lavatera  ar- 
borea  came  from  the  Chiswick  gardens  of  the 
society.  Mr.  E.  Domaille  had  Carnation  Dodo, 
a  rose-coloured  self,  and  Carnation  La  Villette, 
rose,  splashed  buff  colour. 

I  Prizes  for  Daffodils. 

Prizes  were  offered  for  a  collection  of  Daffodils, 
and  there  was  good  competition.  The  winner  of 
the  premier  award  was  the  Rev.  S.  E.  Bourne, 
Dunston  Vicar.age,  Lincoln,  such  kinds  as  pallidus 
|.r:i-cox,  scoticus,  Horsfieldi,  poeticus  ornatus, 
lidlden  Plover,  Henry  Irving,  the  Leedsi  type, 
and  many  others  being  shown.  The  flowers  were 
remarkably  well  staged.  Mr.  W.  J.  (irant, 
Bassaleg,  Newport,  Monmouthshire,  w.os  second, 
the  fine  variety  Countess  of  Annesley,  Barri  con- 
spicuus.  Emperor,  Empress,  cernuus,  Sir  Watkin, 
and  Duchess  of  Westminster  being  well  shown. 
Mrs.  Fortescue  third. 

Fruit  Committee. 
Very  few  exliibits  came  before  this  committee, 
the  only  one  calling  for  notice  being  an  extensive 
collection  of  vegetables  from  Mr.  (i.  Wythes, 
Syon  House  Gardens,  Brentford,  who  s'taged 
thirty-six  kinds,  occupying  considerable  table 
space.  Taking  the  seaso'n  of  the  year  into  con- 
sideration, some   of    the  dishes  w'ere   very  fine. 
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Calling  for  special  notice  were  very  fine  Aspara- 
gu.s  grown  in  permanent  beds,  Syon  House  and 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  Beans,  Sharpe's  Victor  Potato,  a 
very  fine  lot  grown  in  nine  weeks  from  time 
of  planting,  some  nice  baskets  of  Veitch's 
Spring  Whit«  and  Penzance  Early  White  Broc- 
coli, Telegraph  Cucumber,  good  Seakale  in  two 
varieties,  very  good  Lyon  and  Musselburgh  Leeks, 
antl  six  varieties  of  Kale,  the  best  being  Veitch's 
Late  Curled  and  Read's  Hearting.  Some  fine 
examples  of  Ellam's  and  Veitch's  Earliest  of  All 
Cabbage  with  solid  hearts,  showing  the  favourable 
spring  sea.son,  with  Mushrooms,  Coleworts,  Par- 
snips, Cheltenham  Green-top,  Dell's,  Pragnell's 
Beet,  and  very  fine  Student  and  Hollow  Crowned 
Parsnips  completed  the  collection  (silver  Knightian 
medal).  Seedling  Ajiples  were  sent  by  Mr.  Brown, 
Beckenham,  Kent,  and  Messrs.  Jarman  and  Co., 
Chard,  and  a  new  salad  Kale  by  Mr.  W.  Shepherd, 
Wallop,  Hants.  This  was  not  considered  a  novelty 
or  of  any  value. 

The  lecture  by  Mons.  Maurice  de  Vilmorin  on 
"  Rare  Trees  and  Shrubs  in  the  Arnold  Arbore- 
tum "  was  read  by  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  the  secre- 
tary, Mons.  Vilmorin  replying  to  points  raised  in 
the  discussion.  The  Arnold  Arboretum  is  situated 
some  6  miles  south  of  Boston  and  is  well  adapted 
for  its  purpose,  as  it  possesses  a  variety  of  soils 
and  steep  slopes  abounding  with  cool,  moist 
places — just  the  conditions  required.  Though  the 
temperature  declines  to  10°  below  zero,  many  spe- 
cimens thrive  amazingly  ;  such  plants  as  Thuja 
gigantea  and  Taxus  are  not  injured  by  frost. 
Prof.  Sargent,  the  director,  has  formed  a  most 
valuable  collection,  not  only  of  living,  but  dried 
specimens,  from  all  parts  of  the  globe.  An  agree- 
ment has  been  entered  into  with  the  city  authori- 
ties and  the  university  as  to  the  management, 
the  city  undertaking  to  make  and  supervise  roads, 
open  up  new  grountl  and  work  it.  A  few  acres 
are  reserved  in  a  wild  or  natural  state,  as  this 
will  be  found  valuable  to  test  the  growth  of 
various  plants  requiring  such  positions.  The 
ground  is  admirably  laitl  out  :  tlie  various  trees 
grown  for  specimens  stand  alone  and  in  groups  of 
five  to  ten  plants  of  each  kind  to  test  habit  and 
other  points.  The  work  done  in  classifj'ing  has 
been  enormous,  and  though  only  recently  planted, 
many  of  the  trees  have  attained  a  height  of  20 
feet.  The  park  covers  some  75  acres,  and  the 
native  trees  are  retained  or  planted  for  shelter. 
He  mentioned  several  rare  shrubs  which  had  been 
planted  in  Prof.  Sargent's  garden,  and  in  Mr. 
Hunnewell's  also.  He  paid  his  visi^  in  June  and 
July — the  best  time  of  the  year  for  many  of  the 
trees,  as  they  could  then  be  seen  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. The  Magnolias,  though  yet  young,  will 
be  magnificent  specimens  in  a  few  years.  M. 
parviflora,  a  variety  introduced  from  Japan,  is 
grand.  This  does  best  grafted  on  the  stronger 
growers,  of  which  M.  acuminata  is  one  of  the 
best  stocks.  Some  forms  which  do  not  thrive  in 
France  are  all  that  can  be  desired.  Japanese 
climbers  do  grandly,  and  the  Berberises  are  largely 
grown,  the  best  being  B.  Thunbergi.  Stuartiasare 
difficult  to  cultivate,  few  really  good  specimens 
being  seen.  A  new  form  from  Japan  thrives  better. 
Many  Mai)les  are  grown,  Acer  palmatum  or  poly- 
morphum  being  a  grand  form  noted  for  its  beau- 
tiful colouring  and  fine  habit.  The  well-known 
AmiJelopsis  Veitchi  is  used  extensively,  being  a 
great  favourite.  The  Vitises  are  quite  hardy  and 
well  adapted  for  covering  rustic  work,  V.  rubra 
being  specially  grown  for  its  beautiful  foliage. 
Many  forms  of  Ilex  are  grown.  The  Ceanothuses 
are  few  and  of  little  value.  The  Sumachs  in 
autumn  are  beautiful.  Rhus  aromatica  is  valu- 
able for  hedges  or  fenc3  work.  The  \Vistarias 
are  much  grown  in  pots  and  tubs  for  decora- 
tion. They  are  often  seen  as  standards,  taking  at 
least  ten  years  to  prepare.  I'runus  pendula 
is  noteworthy  for  its  drooping  character.  A 
new  Primus  just  introduced,  1'.  maritima,  is 
much  admired,  and  many  are  valuable,  as  the 
fruits  make  excellent  preserve.  The  Spira?.a.s 
are  numerous,  the  taller  kinds  being  much 
grown.     Roses  are  much  grown,  especially  dwarf 


forms,  and  some  valuable  hybrids  are  raised 
annually.  The  Pyruses  are  10  feet  to  15  feet 
high,  P"  Benthami  being  noticeable  for  its  lovely 
bloom  and  small,  pretty  fruits.  The  Syringas  are 
very  fine  ;  also  the  Hj'drangeas,  H.  arborescens 
forming  a  dwarf  tree  in  the  middle  States.  The 
Dogwoods,  the  Weigelas  and  Andromedas  are 
numerous.  Many  of  the  Rhododendrons  are 
lovely  and  in  great  variety.  One  of  the  chief 
objects  of  his  visit  was  to  see  the  Lilacs,  many  of 
which  are  15  feet  to  18  feet  high,  and  most 
vigorous.  There  are  also  some  grand  specimens 
of  Catalpa.  American  Oaks  are  extensively 
planted,  but  the  Hickories  are  the  best  forest  trees 
in  that  country.  Kalmias  grow  wild  in  poor  soil 
and  flourish  near  Boston.  Conifers  are  not  large. 
Tliuja  japonica  is  a  great  favourite  and  of  a 
branching  habit.  Larch  did  grandly,  and  would 
make  a  valuable  timber  tree.  Dr.  Masters  pro- 
posed a  hearty  vote  of  thanks,  and  Mr.  Nicholson, 
Kew,  sjioke  of  the  value  of  the  lecture,  and  gave 
some  additional  notes  as  to  the  value  of  the  above 
trees,  their  hardiness  and  great  beauty  as  he  saw 
them  in  the  Arnold  Arboretum  last  summer. 


The  Temple  show. — His  Royal  Highness  the 

Duke  of  York  has  consented  to  be  present  at  the 
opening  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  great 
annual  flower  show  in  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens, 
Thames  Embankment,  on  May  23.  Special 
schedules  for  the  show  will  be  ready  in  a  few 
days. 

Fruit  show. — The  council  have  had  it  in  con- 
templation (with  the  sanction  and  co-operation  of 
the  directors  of  the  Crystal  Palace)  to  take  up 
and  revive  the  great  autumn  fruit  show,  which 
the  directors  of  the  Palace  used  to  hold,  but 
which  for  the  two  last  years  they  have  discon- 
tinued. The  council  of  the  society  have  agreed 
with  the  directors  on  the  basis  of  the  society 
holding  the  show,  the  directors  placing  the  Palace 
at  their  disposal  and  contributing  £100  towards 
the  prizes.  The  total  cost  of  the  show  would  be 
£30tl.  The  council  will  contribute  £100,  and  are 
prepared  to  go  forward  with  the  matter  if  the 
nurserymen  on  the  one  side  and  the  amateurs  on 
the  other  interested  in  fruit  culture  are  willing 
to  provide  the  remaining  £100.  The  following 
gentlemen,  Messrs.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Cheal  and 
Sons,  J.  Eraser,  Hurst  and  Son,  Laing  and  Sons, 
G.  Paul  and  Son,  G.  W.  Prall,  Pearson  and  Sons, 
Spooner  and  Sons,  C.  Turner,  J.  Watkins,  have 
already  offered  donations  towards  it,  and  if  on 
April  10,  when  the  council  next  meet,  £100  shall 
have  been  ])romised,  the  show  will  be  held,  but  if 
not,  it  will  be  abandoned.  Ofl'ers  of  donations 
towards  this  fund  should  be  sent  at  once  to  the 
Secretary  R.H.S.,  117,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Daffodils  at  "Warley  Place.— I  am  sending 
you  a  box  of  Daflbdils  gathered  from  near  the 
alpine  garden  here.  There  are  at  the  present  time 
thou-sands  in  flower  growing  in  the  grass  sloping 
towards  south  and  south-west.  They  are  very  short 
in  the  stem  this  season.— James  Pkeece. 

Hyacinthus  lineatus. — Unless  it  becornes 
larger  when  established  this  is  a  very  diminutive 
species.  The  bulbs  came  from  Mr.  Wliittall  last 
summer.  It  has  been  in  flower  now  for  some 
time.  The  spikes  are  only  about  3  inches  high, 
and  have  about  a  dozen  small  flowers  of  a  rich 
blue  when  first  open,  fading  to  light  blue  with 
age. 

Boyal  Horticultural  Society.— The  society 
haviTig  taken  up  tlic  subject  of  flowering  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  inteniling  to  report  upon  them  in 
the  autumn  of  this  present  year,  would  be  glad  to 
have  exhibits  of  all  such  at  any  of  the  meetings 
during  the  year  as  cut  specimens  or  pl.ants  in  pots, 
whichever  may  be  most  convenient.  Such  things 
in  variety  as  Pyr"^.  Cydonia,  Magnolisi*',  Al- 
monds, Berberis,  Apples   (Crabs),    Prunus,    Cra- 
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tsgus,  Laburnum,  Flowering  Currants,  Mock 
Orange  (Syringa,  Philadelphus),  Hydrangeas, 
Spira?as,  Hypericums,  &c.,  may  give  an  idea  of 
what  is  desired. 

The  white  Siberian  Squill  (Scilla  sibirioa 
alba). — The  white  form  of  the  Siberian  S<]uill  is 
not,  like  so  many  things  described  as  alba,  tinted 
with  rose.  The  flowers  are  of  the  purest  white 
and  crowded  together  on  strong  spikes.  Mixed 
with  the  type  it  will  make  a  charming  contrast, 
as  it  appears  just  as  free.  It  is  useful  for  pots, 
and  will  make  a  valuable  bulb  for  this  purpose. 

Apple  Pike's  Pearmain. — I  herewith  send 
you  a  few  fruits  of  a  small  Apple  known  in  this 
district  as  Pike's  Pearmain.  As,  however,  I  can- 
not trace  it  in  any  of  the  fruit  catalogues,  I  am 
inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  name  is  only  a  local 
one.  The  trees  from  which  the  fruit  was  gathered 
are  very  old  and  cover  a  large  .area.  I  find  tliis 
Apple  verj'  useful  for  the  table  at  this  season. — 
J.  Crawford,  Coddin'jlitn  Hall,  Ntirarh. 

Beaumontia  grandiflora  superba. — Is  not 
this  the  same  as  Beaumontia  granditiora  which 
was  illustrated  by  a  coloured  (ilate  in  The  Gar- 
den of  September  27,  1887  (p.  272),  and  aw.ardcd 
a  first-class  certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  April  26,  1886,  when  shown  by  Mr. 
Ruffet,  then  gardener  at  Panshanger?  What  reason 
is  there  for  adding  the  adjective  "superba"  to 
the  original  name,  and  why  again  certificate  the 
plant  ? 

Nymphsea  Laydekeri  rosea.  —  Will  you 
tell  me  if  tlie  pink  Water  Lily  (Nympha-a 
Laydekeri  rosea),  which  was  figured  in  The 
Garden  on  February  24,  is  hardy  enough  to 
exist  in  Cheshire? — F.  Norris. 

*,*  We  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  its 
hardiness  in  Cheshire.  The  plants  figured  grew 
in  a  cool  and  somewh.at  elevated  situation  in 
Sussex  in  quite  ojien  water,  without  any  of  the 
shelter  or  warmth  that  garden  walls  give. — En. 

Tulipa  Kauftnanniana.  —  This  is  a  mo.st 
beautiful  new  Tulip,  and  early,  too,  unless  it  is 
flowering  before  its  proper  season.  That  will 
hardly  be  so,  however,  for  there  are  three  flowers 
out  and  we  only  had  three  bulbs.  The  first 
flower  opened  March  14.  It  is  lovely  in  colour, 
being  a  pure  cream  with  rich  sulphur-yellow  base, 
and  three  of  the  outer  petals  feathered  up  the 
middle  of  the  outer  surface  with  a  band  of  rosy- 
crimson.  It  is  only  about  6  inches  high.  Some 
sharp  frosts  recently  have  not  damaged  the 
flowers. 

National  Rose  Society  (silver  cup  pre- 
sented to  small  jf rowers). — Such  of  your  readers 
as  are  interested  in  the  above  society  and  also 
take  n.  ])art  in  the  exhibiting  of  Roses  may  be  in- 
terested to  know  th.at  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Son, 
of  Bedale,  Yorkshire,  have  offered  for  competition 
to  small  Rose  growers  at  the  ensuing  and  subse- 
quent metrojralitan  shows  a  twenty-five  guinea 
silver  cup.  The  cup  is  to  be  exclusively  com- 
peted for  by  growers  of  less  than  1000  Rose  plants, 
and  may  be  won  outright  if  taken  by  the  same 
person  on  three  occasions,  not  necessarily  in  con- 
secutive years.  I  may  mention  that  this  is  the 
handsomest  single  prize  ever  given  to  the  society 
by  any  individual  or  firm,  and  also  that  it  is  the 
fir.st  important  recognition  of  the  great  desir- 
ability of  encouraging  small  growers,  who  may 
thereby  become  more  interested  in  the  careful 
cultivation  of  our  national  flower.  In  their  en- 
deavour to  foster  this  interest  in  the  Rose,  Messrs. 
Harkne.ss  deserve  the  sincere  thanks  of  every 
rosarian. — Charles  •].  Gramame. 

Crocuses  in  the  Grass. — Some  years  ago  I 
planted  a  lot  of  Crocuses,  ])rincipally  white,  in 
the  Grass  surrounding  a  small  pond.  These  have 
increa8(!d,  and  are  now  <iuile  large  clumps,  which 
have  this  spring  borne  hundreds  of  blooms.  They 
had  a  very  nice  appcaran('C  when  the  llowers  ex- 
panded. One  great  advantage  of  growing  Cro- 
cuses in  this  way  is  that  the  blooiris  do  not  sutler 
60  much  from  heavy  rains.  The  herbage  sup- 
ports the  blooms,  and  they  do  not  get  bespattered 
with    dirt,   as  is    often    the    cai-e  when  they  are 


grown  in  the  ordinary  manner.  My  soil  is  rather 
light,  and  I  cannot  say  how  they  would  do  on 
heavy  land.  They  can,  however,  be  bought  so 
cheaply,  that  I  should  advice  all  who  can  accom- 
modate them  to  give  thenr  a  trial.  With  me  the 
bulbs  have  increased  rapidly.  The  common  white, 
the  large  yellow,  and  the  ordinary  blue  being  the 
more  robust  are  the  most  suit.able. — J.  Corn  hill. 
Chionodoxa  cretensis. — There  are  frequent 
paragraphs  in  The  Garden  regarding  the  Chiono- 
doxas,  but,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  C.  cretensis  is 
never  mentioned.  The  plant  I  have  under  this  name 
is  much  larger  and  finer  thiiii  either  C.  Lucilia>  or 
C.  sardensis,  and  I  am  surprised  that  cretensis 
has  not  also  been  noticed.  Enclosed  I  send  some 
bulbs  in  flower.  Some  200  bulbs  were  sent  me 
from  the  Levant  eighteen  months  ago,  but  the 
exact  locality  I  do  not  know.— P.  Neill  Fraser, 
Borkrille,  Mnrrayjield,  Edinhurgh. 

*,*  A  handsome  plant,  but  we  have  now  many 
as  large  and  fine  under  the  names  C.  Alleni  and 
C.  gigantea,  like  this  distinctly  larger  and  finer 
than  C.  sardensis  or  Lucili.a-,  and  precious  gains 
to  our  spring  gardens. — En. 

Imported  flowers. — It  would  almost  seem 
that  flower  culture  for  profit  in  this  country  will 
soon  cease  to  be  a  profitable  industry.  The 
amount  of  flowers  brought  into  the  London 
markets  from  abroad  has  this  season  been  enor- 
mous. Roses,  Mignonette,  Callas,  Violets,  Freesias, 
Acacia,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called.  Mimosa, 
Anemones,  and  Narcissi  are  some  of  the  things  that 
have  been  selling  at  very  low  rates.  Nurserymen 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  are  seriously 
affected  by  this  abundance  of  cheap  imported 
flowers.  Many  things  that  have  hitherto  been 
forced  into  bloom  at  this  time  of  year  and  which 
have  made  fair  prices  are  now,  in  lihe  face  of  this 
competition,  comparatively  valueless.  The  florists 
can  now  keep  up  a  good  supply  at  this  time  of  year 
by  means  of  imported  flowers  alone.  A  much 
larger  amount  of  money  is  spent  on  cut  flowers 
than  was  formerly  the  case,  but  the  home  producer 
does  not  get  much  benefit  from  it.  Retailers,  on 
the  contrary,  find  this  abundant  supply  of  foreign 
flowers  very  profitable,  as  they  can  purchase  at 
very  low  rates. — J.  C.  B. 

The  rosy  Algerian  Asphodel  (Asphodelus 
acaulis). — In  a  friend's  garden  the  fairest  flower  I 
saw  on  March  21  was  this  beautiful  and  rare 
Algerian  species,  bearing  its  dense  corymbose 
r.acemes  of  flowers  nestling  deep  among  its  soft 
green  leaves.  The  whole  plant  is  only  a 
few  inches  in  height,  a  dense,  dwarf  mass 
of  flowers  and  leafage,  and  the  effect  as  it 
sprang  up  beside  a  rough  stone  in  the  border 
is  not  easy  to  describe.  The  plant  came  on  me 
as  a  surprise,  and  I  shall  be  gl.ad  to  know  if  it  is 
common  and  well  known  to  fjrowers  of  rock  plants, 
my  own  impression  1:  eing  that  it  is  as  rare  as  it  is 
beautiful.  A.  acaulis  is  figured  in  the  Botaniral 
Macjazine,  t.  7004  ;  but,  beautiful  and  faithful  as 
is  the  plate  botanically,  it  really  gives  no  idea  of 
the  floral  beauty  and  novel  colour-efl'ect  as  scon 
at  Killiney  the  other  morning.  A  sheltered  and 
sunny  corner  in  deep,  rich  sandy  soil  near  to  a 
big  boulder  seemed  to  have  been  made  for  this 
gem  amongst  the  early  Lilies  of  the  year.  The 
flowers  are  densely  clustered,  and  of  quite  a  unicpie 
sh.ade  of  salmon-rose.  A  few  other  things,  such 
as  Squills,  Chionodoxas,  Erica  c.arnea,  and  Nar- 
cissus cyclamineus  even,  seemed  cjuite  small  beside 
its  soft  pale,  but  imperial  beaut,\-.  A  dwarf  As- 
phodel flowering  thus  e.arly  and  having  flowers  of 
such  ,an  exquisite  shade  of  colour  is  a  (necious 
g.-iin  to  our  gardens,  and  is  well  worth  every 
attention  and  care.— F.  W.  B. 

Daffodils  from  Chirnside,  N.B.— From  Dr. 
Charles  Stuart  I  have  had  a  very  interesting  set 
of  dwarf  and  double  l)aflo<lils,  which  he  saved 
from  an  old  garden  .some  years  ago.  There  is 
(|uiti'  a  varied  s<-iii-s  of  forms  rcsemliling  N.  nanus 
and  N.  lobularis,  l)Ot]i  sinj;lo  and  double.  One 
double  is  N.  p.suudo-Nai-cis.sus  plenus  pure  and 
simple,  and  others  resemble  common  double  Van 
Sion,  but  are  smaller  and  shorter  in  build.  No 
doubt  they  represent  natural  seedlings  from  N. 


nanus,  N.  pseudo-Narcissus,  and  other  kinds. 
With  them  came  four  seedling  varieties  raised  by 
Dr.  Stuart  fourteen  years  ago.  One  of  these  is  a 
bold  Daffodil,  nearly  a  bicolor,  having  a  straight 
golden  yellow  trumpet  and  reflexed  whitish 
perianth  segments,  not  unlike  some  of  Mr.  Engle- 
heart's  crosses  between  N.  triandrus  and  the 
trunqjet  Daffodils.  It  is  a  very  distinct  thing, 
and  well  worthy  of  per|5etuation  under  a  popular 
name.  It  wouid  be  very  interesting  if  Dr.  Stuart 
could  at  his  leisure  kindly  give  us  a  short  history 
of  his  most  interesting  foundlings  and  their  pro- 
geny.-F.  W.  B. 


Obituary. 


Mr.  Henry 'Webb.— We  regret  to  announce 
the  death,  .at  the  age  of  86,  of  Mr.  Henry  Webb, 
who  was  for  many  years  treasurer  and  a  member 
of  the  council  of ,  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
He  also  was  for  a  long  time  chairman  of  the  fruit 
committee.  He  died  at  his  residence,  Redstone 
Manor  House,  Redhill,  Surrey,  on  the  24th  inst. 


Peat  Moss  litter.— Will  any  readers  of  The 
Garden  who  have  had  exijerience  of  the  above 
kindly  give  their  opinion  of  its  value  as  a  manure? 
Last  year's  phenomenal  drought  caused  straw  to 
be  vei-y  scarce — in  fact,  almost  unobtainable  at 
any  price— so  that  many  establishments  had 
to  resort  to  peat  moss  litter  for  stables  and 
cattle  sheds.  Th.at  it  has  been  extensively  used 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  September  I  bought 
,^3  tons  at  32s.  per  ton  ;  whereas,  for  the  next  lot, 
purch.ased  in  January,  I  had  to  pay  52s.  per  ton  ; 
consequently  many  gardeners  will  have  little  else 
but  peat  moss  for  manure  this  season.  In  my 
opinio*  it  is  of  little  or  no  value.  I  li.ave  tried 
it  on  several  things,  but  found  it  to  kill  tender 
subjects  wherever  it  touched,  especially  young 
Lettuce  plants.  On  old  [jastures  it  killed  the  Grass 
in  spots,  which  I  attribute  to  the  strength  of  the 
absorbed  liquids.  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to 
grow  Mushrooms  in  it.— W^L  Sanowin,  Trelissicic, 
Tru  ro. 

The  weather  in  'West  Herts.— For  more 
than  a  month  there  has  not  occurred  a  single  un- 
seasonably cold  day.  Moderate  frosts,  however, 
have  been  registered  by  the  thermometer  on  the 
lawn  on  most  nights  during  that  period.  Monday 
and  Tuesday  were  singularly  warm  days  for  so 
early  in  the  spring,  and  on  the  day  last  named  the 
temperature  in  shade  rose  to  64°,  which  is  the 
highest  reading  as  yet  recorded  here  this  year. 
On  the  other  hand,  during  the  nights  preceding 
the  27th  and  28th  the  exposed  thermometer 
showed  12°  of  frost ;  consequently  the  diflerence 
between  the  highest  day  and  lowest  night  tempe- 
ratures in  shade  has  on  several  occasions  been 
very  great,  and  on  Tuesday  amounted  to  as  much 
as  35°.  At  the  present  time  the  temperature 
both  at  1  foot  and  2  feet  deep  is  1°  warmer  than 
at  the  same  period  last  year.  No  rain  whatever 
has  now  fallen  for  a  fortnight,  so  that  the  quan- 
tity of  water  passing  through  the  '1\  feet  of  soil 
in  the  percolation  gauges  has  gradually  become 
smaller  day  bv  day  ;  indeed,  there  has  been  no 
measurable  amount" since  Tue.sday.  For  the  last 
nine  days  the  v,\m\  has  come  continuously  from 
some  ea"sterly  point  of  the  compass,  but  at  no 
time  has  the  velociiy  exceeded  thirteen  miles  an 
hour. — E.  M.,  Ilerkhamsted. 


BOOKS  RECEIV^ED. 
"  Everybody's    Guide   to    GnnlcniuK."     By  H.  H- 
Warner.     Saxon  and  Co.,  2.'!,  Bouverio  Street,  Fleet 

"ai'i  about  Swoot  Peas."  By  Kev.  W.  T.  Hutchins. 
Kc'visi'il   iind  enlarged.     W.  Atlce,   Burpee  and  Co., 

I'liihuU'lpliia. 

Names  of  plants.— S.  if.  />•.— Cornus  mae. 

t'.  ;i.";;.— Tritelcia  unillorn  lilacniM.- 11  illiiim   hew. 

—  1,  (liioiiliumMarslialliiinum;  2,  EpiJemlrum elatura. 

'-Willidiii    /;».;;i.',v.— OdiiiitnKlnssum   rctueum. 

./.  D.  C.— "I'ellow  Biinksian  Rose. 
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"  This  la  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  It  rather;  but 
The  Abt  itself  is  Nature."— S/mtepcare. 


Orchids. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM  RETUSUM. 

I  WAS  lately  agreealjly  surprised  to  receive  a 
line  spike  of  bloom  of  this  plant  from  Mr. 
Woodall,  St.  Nicholas  House,  Scarborough. 
The  flowers  were  l)orne  upon  an  erect  scape, 
which  is  much  branched,  each  branch  bearing 
some  three  or  four  flowers.  I  remember  having 
chargeof  a  collection  of  Orchids  some  j^ears  ago  in 
which  was  a  large  batch  of  this  species,  but  the 
plants  never  flowered  nor  did  well.  I  believe  they 
were  collected  by  a  person  in  Ecuador,  and  he 
told  me  when  he  came  home  that  the  plants 
grew  ill  a  very  cool  part  of  that  countiy,  and 
that  they  frequently  ])roduced  a  hundred  flowers 
upon  a  spike.  The  flowers  are  not  large,  and 
this,  I  expect,  is  the  reason  of  the  plant  not 
receiving  any  attention  from  growers  in  this 
country.  The  pseudo-bulbs,  some  5  inches  or 
6  inches  long,  terete,  and  tapering  upwards,  are 
slightly  wrinkled  with  age  and  the  leaves  are  dark 
green  ;  the  sepals  and  ])etals  are  clear  orange- 
red,  blotched  on  the  outsitle  with  dark  chocolate- 
1)rown,  this  colour  ruuiiiiig  through  to  the  inner 
side.  The  lip  is  brigliter,  being  of  a  rich  clear 
orange  without  any  of  the  bromi  shadings. 
These  flowers  cannot  but  attract  attention  when 
mixed  with  such  as  those  of  O.  Pescatorei  and  O. 
Alexandras.  Except  iu  size  the  flower  lacks  no- 
thing. The  plant  only  requires  to  be  lietter 
knowni  to  be  a  favourite.  Odontoglossum  retu- 
sum  thrives  well  with  O.  Alexandras  and  the 
like,  and  with  such  plants  Mr.  Hughes  (Mr. 
VVoodall's  gardener)  tells  me  he  grows  it.  It 
requires  an  abundance  of  water  during  the  sum- 
mer season,  and  must  be  kept  sufficiently  moist 
during  the  winter  to  prevent  the  bulbs  from 
shrivelling  and  the  leaves  from  curling  up.  The 
pots  should  be  well  drained,  so  that  any  super- 
abundant moisture  may  be  quickly  carried  away. 
The  soil  should  consist  of  equal  quantities  of 
good  brown  peat  filjre  and  chopped  Sphagnum 
Moss.  The  plant  should  be  elevated  on  a 
little  mound  of  soil  above  the  rim  of  the  pot  in 
order  to  carry  away  the  water  quickly  from  the 
young  growths.  Wm.  Hugh  Gowek. 


Chysis  bractescens.— Several  plants  of  this 
are  in  bloom  now  in  the  Kew  collection,  in  one 
instance  the  raceme  bearing  four  of  the  striking 
flowers.  It  grows  best  in  a  basket  near  the  light^ 
the  flowers  crowded  together  on  the  short  scape 
and  individually  from  2  inches  to  3  inches  .across. 
The  fleshy  sepals  and  petals  are  creamy  white  in 
colour,  relieved  by  a  blotch  of  yellow  on  the  three- 
lobed  lip. 

Dendrobium  Dalhousianum.— A  remark- 
ably v.ell-grown  plant  of  this  species  is  in  the 
collection  of  Mr.  Alderman  Barran,  M.I'.,  at 
Chapel-Allerton  H.all,  near  Leeds.  It  is  grown  in 
a  very  brisk  stove  temperature  during  the  winter 
months,  and  the  long  pseudo-bulbs  carry  their 
leaves  from  top  to  bottom  for  two  consecutive 
seasons.  There  is  not  a  speck  or  blemish  on  any 
one  of  them,  and  they  are  as  stout  and  straight  as 
a  small  Malacca  cane.  I  counted  twenty-four 
bulbs,  eighteen  of  them  without  leaves  and  si.\  with 
leaves,  grown  in  a  pot  not  too  large  and  evidently 
crammed  full  of  roots.  Severiil  of  the  matured 
leafless  bulbs  were  showing  flower-spikes  which 
when  developed  must  be  grand.     It  was  another 


object-lesson  for  those  capable  of  re.ading  these 
things  in  giving  this  plant  towards  the  flowering 
season  something  like  tropical  heat  to  grow  in, 
and  not  tampering  with  its  constitution  too  much 
during  the  resting  season. — A. 

Odontoglossum  citrosnium. — In  one  of  the 

miscelLaneous  plant  houses  of  Mr.  W.  L.  Jackson, 
M. P.,  AUerton  Hall,  were  several  of  this  pendu- 
lous-racemed  Orchid  doing  well.  The  marvel 
was  thixt  some  other  Orchids  associated  with  it  of 
miscellaneous  genera  were  not  doing  nearly  so 
well.  .So  far  as  one  could  observe,  this  anomaly 
resulted  from  the  jjlants  being  in  a  warm  inter- 
mediate heat,  rather  on  the  dry  than  the  wet  side. 
The  atmosphere  in  fact  felt  a  little  imcomfortable 
in  that  respect.  Still  these  plants  were  in.aturing 
pseudo-bulbs,  increasing  in  size  every  year,  and 
showing  flower-spikes  freely.  Many  apparently 
err  in  keeping  this  species  too  cool.  The  condi- 
tions of  atmosphere  and  culture  generally  brought 
with  them  sound  leaves  not  disfigured  at  the  ends 
and  the  edges  as  we  often  see  them.  It  was  not 
a  question  of  a  single  or  two  years',  but  of  several 
years'  growth,  so  that  if  similar  treatment  be 
pursued,  doubtless  the  several  plants  suspended 
from  the  glass  will  bulk  out  into  good-sized  speci- 
mens— more  the  exce|ition  than  tlie  rule  in  these 
days  of  made-up  plants. — A. 

Dendrobiums  at  Forest  Hill. — Several  in- 
teresting species  and  varieties  of  Dendrobiums  are 
blooming  in  the  Forest  Hill  nursery  of  Messrs. 
Laing.  The  chief  species  is  D.  Wardi.anum,  arid 
the  plants  are  not  only  thoroughly  well  grown, 
but  represented  by  good  varieties.  This  species 
varies  considerably  in  the  size  and  colour  of  the 
flowers,  some  more  richly  tipped  than  others. 
One  named  Lowi  is  of  large  size,  the  sepals  and 
petals  broad  and  tipped  with  rich  rose-purple.  D. 
Dalhousianum  is  blooming  freely.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  distinct  of  the  genus,  and  very  beau- 
tiful when  a  good  specimen  is  in  full  bloom. 
The  flowers,  produced  in  pendent  racemes,  are 
individually  of  large  size,  the  sepals  and  pet.als  of 
a  buff'  colour,  the  lip  enriched  with  two  deep 
crimson  blotches  at  the  base  and  margined  with  a 
rosy  shade.  This  was  introduced  from  Burmah 
about  1837  and  is  a  strong-growing  plant.  D. 
nobile  in  its  several  forms  is  flowering  freely,  also 
the  pretty  D.  primulinum  and  its  variety  gigan- 
teum,  which  is  well  named,  the  flowers  being 
much  larger  than  those  of  the  type.  D.  Aiiis- 
worthi  we  have  seldom  seen  finer.  This  hybrid 
between  D.  aureum  (D.  heterocar))um)  and  D. 
nobile  is  a  precious  acquisition.  It  is  remarkably 
free,  the  flowers  closely  packed  on  the  plants  and 
deliciously  fragrant.  Several  specimens  of  D. 
crassinode  were  in  flower.  This  is  a  delightful 
Dendrobium  when  well  grown  and  succeeds  best 
in  a  small  basket  suspended  ne.ar  the  light.  The 
flowers  are  waxy  white  with  rich  purple-rose  tips 
to  the  sepals  and  petals.  Two  or  three  varieties 
occur,  the  more  common  being  Barberianum, 
which  is  finer  than  the  tyjie,  the  flowers  larger 
and  richer  in  colour.  Albiflorum  is  jnire  white, 
as  its  name  suggests,  except  that  the  lip  is  deep 
yellow  in  the  centre. 

Orchids  at  Forest  Hill. — The  collection  of 
Orchids  in  the  Forest  Hill  Nurseries  is  getting 
more  important  each  year  and  has  now  attained 
to  considerable  dimensions.  At  the  present  time 
many  interesting  kinds  are  in  bloom,  amongst 
them  several  Dendrobiums,  on  which  a  note 
appears  above.  Besides  these,  worthy  of  men- 
tion are  the  Odontoglossums,  as  O.  blandum,  .an 
exquisite  gem  from  high  altitudes  in  Colombia. 
The  flowers,  closely  packed  in  a  short  raceme, 
are  yellow,  freely  spotted  with  crimson-maroon. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  grow. 
O.  Pescatorei,  represented  by  a  fine  variety,  O. 
triumphans  and  O.  Humeanum,  a  form  of  0. 
Rossi,  may  also  be  mentioned.  The  best  of  this 
section  is,  however,  O.  Rossi  majus,  a  remarkably 
useful  form,  with  clearly  coloured  flowers  that 
last  well  when  gathered.  Phalanopsids  are  well 
cultivated,  and  all  the  leading  kinds  are  in  the 
collection.  As  bright  as  any  flower  now  is  the 
rich  orange-scarlet  Ada  auiantiaca,   and  besides 


this,  Dendrochihim  glumaceum,  Cymbidium  ebur- 
noum  and  the  distinct  Cattleya  chocoensis  contri- 
buted to  the  dispkay. 

Epidendrum  O'Brienianum. — This  hybrid 
E[)i(lendruni,  a  cross  between  E.  radicans  and  E. 
eveetum,  was  recently  flowering  freely  in  The  Dell 
collection.  It'  is  one  of  Mr.  Seden's  hybrids,  and 
combines  fairly  well  the  characters  of  both 
parents,  resembling  the  former  more  consjiicu- 
ously  in  growth.  The  flowers  are  comparatively 
large  and  rich  in  colour,  the  sepals  and  jictals 
being  of  a  cardinal  tone,  the  lip  with  a  touch  of 
rase  in  it. 

Dendrobium  Kingianum.— Compared  with 
some  of  the  later  Dendrobiums  introduced  from 
Australian  regions,  this  species  has  only  very 
modest  claims  to  notice  ;  nevertheless  it  is  one 
of  the  prettiest  of  dwarf  Dendrobiums.  It  pos- 
sesses also  one  merit,  which  is  by  no  means  so 
common  to  Australian  Orchids  as  one  would  like, 
and  that  is,  it  is  exce|itionally  easy  to  grow.  Of 
all  Dendrobiums,  indeed,  except  perhaps  D.  no- 
bile, there  is  not  one  that  with  ordinary  treatment 
continues  year  after  year  to  increase  in  size  and 
vigour  so  much  as  this.  It  is  a  dwarf  plant,  the 
pseudo-bulbs  varying  from  3  inches  to  6  inches  in 
length,  and  clustered  closely  together  in  tufts. 
They  are  largest  at  the  base,  tapering  gradu.ally 
u])wards,  and  bear  at  the  top  a  few  stout  leaves. 
The  racemes  also  are  terminal,  and  carry  several 
flowers  each  about  1  inch  in  diameter,  the  bases 
of  the  lower  sepals  and  the  lip  forming  a  promi- 
nent chin.  The  flowers  are  very  variable  in 
colour,  ranging  from  almost  pure  white  to  rosy 
purple,  always,  however,  streaked  or  spotted 
with  a  deeper  shade  of  purple.  Just  fifty  years 
have  passed  since  the  species  was  first  discovered 
in  Queensland  by  Mr.  Bidwill,  a  botanical  travel- 
ler, whose  name  and  labours  are  commemorated 
in  the  noble  Bunya-bunya  Pine  (Araucaria  Bid- 
willi).  D.  Kingianum  may  be  grown  in  pots  in  a 
compost  of  peat  and  Sphagnum,  or  on  a  block  of 
teak  with  some  of  the  same  material  about  its 
roots.  It  likes  to  be  kept  moist  pretty  nearly 
throughout  the  year,  and  need  not  at  any  time  be 
given  a  higher  temperature  than  that  of  the  Cat- 
tleya house. — B. 

Bletia  hyacinthina. — Although  this  species 
comes  into  bloom  at  the  full  tide  of  the  Orchid 
season,  when  it  has  to  eonqiete  with  many  of  the 
showiest  of  the  Orchids  of  both  hemispheres,  it 
always  holds  its  own  by  reason  of  the  brightness 
and  distinctness  of  its"  flowers.  The  flowers  vary 
from  light  rosy  purple  to  (|uite  a  dark  shade  of 
purple,  a  colour  which  is  cliarmingly  intensified 
by  the  tender  green  of  the  young  foliage. 
The  leaves  are  long,  narrow,  and  plaited,  re- 
sembling somewhat  those  of  I'anicum  jJicatum. 
The  scapes  spring  from  the  centre  of  the  young 
growths  and  are  about  1  foot  high,  bearing  half- 
a-dozen  or  more  flowers,  each  2  inches  in  diameter. 
This  Bletia  is  a  native  of  China,  and  from  that 
country  was  introduced  as  long  ago  as  18(r2.  It 
is  a  terrestrial  Orchid  (as  are  all  the  Bletias),  and 
should  be  grown  in  pots  iu  a  compost  of  fibrous 
yellow  loam,  well-decayed  leaf  .soil,  and  silver 
.sand.  The  bulbs  should  be  placed  just  below  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  \\'lien  starting  into  growth 
the  plants  may  be  given  a  little  extra  heat,  but 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  growing  and  flowering 
season  the  cool  house  will  suflice.  Afterwards 
they  may  be  stood  out  of  doors  to  ri[)en,  but 
should  not  be  neglected  as  to  watering.  Protection 
frimi  frost  is  all  that  is  needed  in  winter.  Tho 
plants  like  an  abundance  of  water  at  the  roots 
when  growing,  and  an  occasion.al  supply  of  manure 
water  is  beneficial. — B. 

. This   pretty   sjiecics   is   grown   largely  at 

Kew.  It  is  flowering  both  in  the  Orchid  house 
and  greenhouse,  there  being  in  the  latter  bold 
groups  of  it  in  full  beauty.  B.  hyacinthina  is  well 
worth  growing  in  the  greenhouse,  as  it  recpiires 
(|uite  a  cool  temperature,  in  fact  it  will  succeed  in 
the  o|)en  if  the  spot  is  suitable.  The  place  it  likes 
best  is  a  sheltered,  damp  and  shady  recess  where 
the  Trilliums  and  such  Orchids  as  Cypripedium 
spectabile  are  at  home.     A  soil  composed  of  peat 
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and  well-decayei  leaf-mould  is  suitable.  During 
severe  weather  a  covering  of  some  liind  may  be 
necessary. 

Aerides  vandarum. — This  species  is  as  dis- 
tinct in  iijipearance  from  the  common  type  of 
Aerides  as  V'anda  teres  is  from  V.  suavis,  both 
being  distinguished  from  nearly  all  their  con- 
geners by  the  slender,  terete  stems  and  leaves. 
Aerides  vandarum  is,  however,  not  [only  note- 
worthy for  its  curious  habit,  but  also  for  its 
beautiful  and  distinct  flowers,  which  are  produced 
d:iring  February  and  March.  They  are  borne  on 
a  short  scape,  and  rarely  occur  in  greater  numbers 
than  two  or  three  to  each  scape.  Every  part  of 
t'le  flower  is  white,  although  a  tinge  of  rose 
appears  towards  the  tips  of  the  sepals  and  petals. 
The  lip,  of  curious  and  elaborate  structure,  is 
three-lobed,  the  side  lobes  with  their  curiously 
jagged  ends  being  set  erect  at  each  side  of  the 
column  like  a  pair  of  ears  ;  the  central  lobe  takes 
adownward  direction,  and  attached  to  it  is  thelong. 
tipering,  and  forwardly  projecting  spur,  ti])pe(l 
with  purple.  The  whole  flower  is  slightly  over  2 
inches  in  vertical  diameter.  The  species  is  a 
native  of  the  valleys  and  lower  mountain  slopes  of 
Khasia  and  Sikkim.  Of  purely  epiphytal  growth 
and  of  climbing  habit,  it  shoultl  be  provided  with 
a  block  of  wood  to  which  it  may  become  attached 
by  its  stem-roots.  Naturally,  it  retiuires  a  moist 
atmosphere,  and  the  block  on  which  it  grows 
should  be  frequently  damped.  It  may  be  grown 
i  1  the  warm  part  of  the  intermediate  house.  — B. 

Masdevallia  Chimsera  (G.  Theobald).  — 
Yours  is  one  of  the  many  forms  of  this  plant,  but 
which  I  cannot  say.  The  flower  appears  to  have 
been  cut  some  time,  and  the  colour  changes  some- 
what, the  ground  colour  here  being  a  dull  yellow, 
spotted  and  barred  with  purple.  The  plants 
thrive  best  in  hanging  pans  or  baskets,  which 
must  be  well  drained,  and  for  soil  use  good  brown 
fibrous  peat  and  chopped  Sphagnum  Moss.  The 
cool  house  will  suit  them  well  in  the  summer- 
time, and  in  the  winter  a  little  more  warmth  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  tips  of  the  leaves  from  turn- 
ing brown ;  in  the  growing  season  suspend  them 
from  the  roof,  but  shaded  from  the  sun. — W.  H.  G. 

Oncidium  lamellig-erum  (G.  T.).—I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  flower  which  you 
send  is  a  very  good  variety  of  this  Orchid,  but 
whether  a  species  or  natural  hybrid  I  cannot  say. 
It  is  said  to  be  a  hybrid  between  O.  macranthum 
and  O.  serratum,  and  is  a  strong  growing  plant, 
bearing  large  leaves.  The  spike  is  very  long  and 
much  branched,  the  dorsal  sepal  light  brown 
bordered  with  yellow,  somewhat  reniform  in  shape 
and  undulated  at  the  margin  ;  the  lateral  sepals 
are  oblong,  undulated,  clawed  at  the  base,  and 
brown  tinged  with  yellowish  green,  the  petals  be- 
ing broad,  the  lower  half  clear  yellow,  and  the 
base  bright  chestnut-brown.  The  plant  thrives 
in  the  coolest  house. — W.  H.  (J. 

Lycaste  Skinneri  Keginee  (./.  Anderson).— 
This  is  the  time  of  year  when  we  get  so  many  fine 
varieties  of  L.  Skinneri,  and  this  is  exceptionally 
fine.  The  flowers  measure  more  than  7  inches 
across,  spreading,  the  sepals  thick  and  fleshy  in 
texture,  and  white  flushed  towards  the  base  with 
rosy  pink.  The  petals  are  smaller,  coming  over 
the  column,  and  of  a  deep  crimson  changing  at 
the  base  to  violet-jjurple.  The  small  deflexed  lip 
is  a  rich  deep  crimson.  Much  is  said  about  these 
Lycastes  liking  the  very  coldest  treatment,  but  I 
have  found  them  to  flower  more  freely  when  given 
a  trifle  more  warmth  than  is  usually  accorded 
them.  They  like  plenty  of  air,  and  should  be  well 
shaded  from  the  sun.  Drain  tho  pots  well,  anil 
give  the  plants  a  good  rest,  but  not  so  as  to  injure 
the  bulbs.  They  will  then  give  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  or  more  of  their  fine  flowers. — ^V.  H.  G. 

Odon.tog'lossum  cirrhosum.— From  a  decora- 
tive point  of  view,  Oiiiintoglossum  cirrhosum  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  Orchids  we  have,  yet  I 
hear  the  supply  in  Us  native  haljitat  is  none  too 
plentiful,  so  cultivators  will  do  well  to  look  after 
their  plants.  True,  it  is  not  likely  to  become  ^'ery 
8carce,   and   this  on  account  of  its  freedom   of 


growth  under  cultivation,  but  in  the  race  after 
novelties  old  favourites  are  apt  to  be  passed  by. 
I  find  it  succeeds  with  a  little  more  warmth  than 
0.  crispum  requires.  The  cool  house  suits  it  well 
enough  during  the  summer,  but  in  the  winter  the 
Cattleya  house  is  the  place  for  it.  Some  of  the 
forms  are  really  very  handsome,  the  flowers  being 
individually  of  large  size  and  heavily  blotched 
with  crimson. — A.  Y. 

Phalsenopsis  amabilis.— "D.  J.,"  Liverpool, 
sends  me  two  or  three  flowers  of  diflferent  varieties 
of  this  |jlant  under  the  name  of  P.  grandiflora. 
This  beautiful  plant's  history  has  been  unravelled 
by  Mr.  R.  Rolfe,  of  the  Kew  Herbarium,  and  he 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  P.  grandiflora  of 
Lindley  is  the  P.  amabilis  of  Blume.  No.  1  is  a 
fine  large  flower,  with  very  broad  sepals  and 
petals,  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  lip  in  the  front 
part  light  yellow.  I  should  think  this  is  the 
plant  known  as  amabilis  aurea.  No.  2  is  an 
inferior  form  in  every  respect.  No.  ,3  appears  to 
be  a  good  form  of  the  typical  plant.— W.  H.  G. 

Dendrobium  Cambridg-eanum  (Ventor).— 
This  is  one  of  the  Orchids  which  bloom  upon  the 
young  growth.  It  is  found  growing  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  4000  feet  in  Khasia,  consequently  will 
thrive  best  in  the  Cattleya  house.  The  flowers, 
produced  in  pairs,  have  the  sepals  and  petals  of  a 
deep  rich  golden-yellow,  lip  of  the  same  colour, 
with  a  large  deep  purplish  blotch  at  the  base. 
VVhen  tlie  flowers  begin  to  fall,  the  plants  should 
be  carefully  nourished  until  the  growth  is  finished, 
when  they  may  be  moved  into  a  cool  house  and 
kept  nearly  dry. — G. 

Dendrobium  formosum  giganteum.— Fine 

flowers  of  this  species  come  from  Mr.  Hargen, 
who  says  they  are  from  plants  gathered  in  the 
Andaman  Islands.  He  has  kept  them  constantly 
moist  from  the  time  of  receiving  them,  and  they 
are  now  blooming  beautifully ;  the  flowers  are 
large,  very  fragrant,  pure  white,  saving  the  throat, 
which  is  orange-yellow.  This  plant  appears  to 
like  heat  and  moisture,  and  although  the  best 
growers  of  Orchids  have  freijuently  to  resort  to 
fresh  imjiortations  to  maintain  their  supply,  I  do 
not  think  this  will  be  found  specially  necessary, 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  nigro-hirsute  section  of 
Dendrobiums  is  becoming  better  understood  than 
it  was  a  few  years  ago. — G. 


ODONTOGLOSSUM  ANDERSONIANUM. 
There  is  evidently  great  doubt,  especially  among 
recent  collectors  and  growers,  as  to  what  Odonto- 
glossum  Andersonianum  really  is.  As  I  happened 
to  be  the  grower  and  first  one  that  flowered  that 
species,  I  may  be  able  to  throw  some  light  upon  it 
for  the  benefit  of  your  readers.  It  flowered  in  an 
importation  of  O.  crispum,  at  that  time  known  as 
Blanki  and  afterwards  as  Alexandre,  just  about 
the  time  the  Duke  of  York  was  born.  It  was  a 
rather  weak  plant,  having  only  a  three-flowered 
raceme,  and  it  remained  the  only  plant  of  its  kind 
in  the  country  for  six  or  seven  years  afterwards. 
It  was  clearly  a  natural  hybrid  between  O.  cris- 
pum and  O.  odoratum,  partaking  of  both  parents' 
appearance  in  about  an  equal  degree.  The  sepals 
and  petals  were  oblong  -  acuminate,  the  latter 
wavy  at  the  edges,  having  a  whitish  ground  col- 
our with  a  sort  of  lemon  shade  pervadinr'  the 
margins.  The  spotting  was  distinct,  not  blotchv, 
but.  more  in  the  way  of  odoratum,  although  larger 
than  in  that  species.  There  are  no  cloudy 
blotches  in  a  true  Andersonianum.  The  remark- 
able difference  in  the  species  was  in  the  formation 
of  the  labellum.  It  was  an  enlarged  odoratum, 
hastate,  with  the  centre  partly  contracted  an<l  the 
basal  end  broad,  taking  after  crispum  in  this  way. 
The  column  was  curved,  as  in  the  species,  and 
less  in  dimensions  than  in  any  of  the  type  of  cris- 
pum. The  mixing  of  the  blood  dispensed  com- 
pletely with  the  fragrance.  Now  there  is  a  colour 
difference  in  tho  one  called  Ruckerianum,  but 
no  specific  difl'erence,  and  there  are  some  others 
with  names  not  so  prominent  that  are  a  move  off 
in  point  of  size,  but  are  not  entitled  to  the  spe- 


cific distinction  which  they  c^rry  ;  in  fact,  it 
amounts  to  this,  that  any  so-ealled  Andersoni- 
anum that  has  the  cordate  acuminate  lip  of  cris- 
pum is  not  Andersonianum  at  all,  no  matter  how 
it  is  spotted  or  blotched  on  segments  or  labellum. 
A  very  good  form  of  the  true  one  is  now  before 
me  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Heine,  Fallowfield, 
grown  by  Mr.  Cragg.  It  is  less  intensely  spotted 
than  the  original  one,  but  in  .shape  it  is  the  true 
type.  In  point  of  breadth  and  general  formation 
it  is  one  of  the  best  in  commerce  of  the  normal 
type.  A. 

SHORT  XOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Phalsenopsis  Sanderiana  (G.  Edwards). — 
This  is  a  gem,  tlie  variety  now  before  me  being  of 
superb  eolour,  rose  marked  with  purj>lisli  stripes.  The 
lip  is  white,  with  purjile  stripes,  and  sliglitly  spotted 
at  tlie  base  with  dark  cinnamon-brown.  This  plant  is 
regarded  by  some  as  a  natural  hybrid  between  P.  ama- 
bilis and  P.  Schilleriana,  but  it  appears  to  me  simply  a 
rose-coloured  amabilis. — W. 

Cattleya  Trianas  (G.  Oliver). — The  flower  you 
send  is  that  of  a  very  fine  variety  in  the  way  of  C.  T. 
Dodgsoni.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  pfare  white  in 
Dodgsoni,  but  in  yours  they  are  flushed  witli  rosy- 
blush  ;  the  lip  also  is  paler  and  tho  throat  not  so 
yellow.  You  should  not  let  the  plant  bloom  too  long, 
but  cut  the  flowers  off  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  decay  ; 
then  growth  will  commence,  and  go  on  for  another 
season. — W.  H.  G. 

Odontoglossum  pardinum. — W.  Betts  sends 
a  spray  of  this  species  for  a  name,  saying  he  does  not 
think  much  of  it.  The  flowers  are  very  sweet  and  of 
a  clear  golden  yellow  colour,  the  sepals  and  petals 
profusely  spotted  with  reddish  brown,  the  lip  deep 
orange-yellow  and  more  sparingly  spotted.  This  kind 
first  llow^ered  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Backhouse,  of 
York,  in  1867.  It  never  appears  to  have  become  com- 
mon.    It  flowers  freely  if  kept  cool. — G. 

Dendrobium      primullnum      giganteum 

(X  M.). — Yours  is  the  true  giganteum  form  of  this 
species.  The  flowers  are  nearly  6  inches  across  and 
the  lip  upwards  of  2  inches  in  diameter,  soft  primrose- 
yellow,  streaked  and  veined  with  rose ;  the  flowers  are 
mostly  produced  suigly  from  the  nodes,  but  sometimes 
they  are  in  pairs.  The  variety  differs  from  the  species 
in  having  longer  and  stouter  stems.  It  is  now  a  rare 
variety  in  collections,  though  introduced  nearly  forty 
years  ago. — W. 

Lycaste  fulvescens. — This  distinct  species 
was  recently  in  bloom  in  the  Kew  collection. 
The  plant  was  found  by  Linden  in  the  i)rovince 
of  Coro,  in  Colombia,  and  when  in  full  bloom  is 
not  without  beauty.  The  flowers  have  lanceolate 
segments  measuring  about  2  inches  in  length,  and 
are  best  described  as  of  a  yellowish  buff  colour, 
the  fringed  lip  deep  orange. 

Spathoglottis  plicata  alba. — The  type  was 
introduced  from  Java  about  the  year  1844.  It 
bears  on  tall  scapes  numerous  purplish  flowers, 
but  those  of  the  variety  alba  are,  as  suggested  by 
the  name,  white  with  a  stain  of  yellow  on  the 
inner  face  of  the  side  lobes  of  the  lip.  The  scape 
is  tall,  erect,  slender,  and  bears  many  of  these 
flowers,  whilst  the  leaves  are  narrow,  ribbed,  and 
of  a  rich  green  colour. 

Ophrys  lutea. — This  is  a  very  distinct  and  by 
no  means  unattractive  hardy  Orchid,  known  also 
as  O.  vespifera.  We  recently  noticed  it  in  bloom 
in  a  pot,  and  for  this  |)urpose  it  is  interesting,  but 
still  better  would  be  a  tuft  in  the  open  in  a  suit- 
able ])Osition  on  tho  rockery.  The  flowers  each 
measure  nearly  an  inch  across,  the  sepals  green, 
and  the  petals  sluxded  with  yellow,  not  golden 
yellow,  like  the  lip,  the  centre  of  whicli  is  purple. 
It  is  of  strong  growth  and  one  of  tlie  finest  of  tho 
Oplirys  family. 

Cattleya  speciosissima  Dawsoni. — It  is 
some  thirty  years  since  1  flowered  and  named  this 
plant,  and  I  was  glad  to  see  it  again  in  the  group 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Charlesworth,  Shuttleworth, 
an.l  Co.  at  the  Manchester  .show.  It  is  one  that 
does  not  grow  fast,  and,  like  C.  gigas,  you  cannot 
depend  upon  it  flowering  every  year.  It,  never- 
theless, is  by  far  the  most  beautiful  of  the  spe- 
ciosissima race.  It  is  of  dwarf  growth  and  has 
coloured  pseudo-bulbs. — A. 
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Rose   Garden. 


ROSE  SOUVENIR  D'ELTSE  VARDON. 

This  Is  tlie  exact  cimiiterpart  annjiig  Teas  of 
A.  K.  Williams  from  the  Hj'brid  Perpetuals 
as  far  as  growth,  exquisite  finish  and  reliability 
are  concerned.  In  a  Tea  Rose  election  it  is 
generaDy  first  or  second  from  an  exhibitor's 
stand[ioint,  but  is  hardly  strong  enough  in 
gro^Tth  for  the  same  position  as  a  garden  Rose. 
Its  size,  form  and  lasting  properties  are  won- 
derful. Who  can  ever  forget  that  grand  bloom 
of  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant's  at  South  Kensington  ; 
Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon  does  exceptionally  well 
at  Colchester.  After  being  in  commerce  forty 
years,  it  is  high  praise  to  be  able  to  stand  at 
the  top  of  such  an  extensively  improved  class 
as  this  variety  lielongs  to.  Quite  a  puny  bud 
wiU  eventually  develop  into  a  grand  Ijloom  and 


past  three  sprlnps  b;is  proveil  bow  fn'e  flowering  it  is. 
In  this  respect  it  rivals  General  Jacqueminot.  If 
somewhat  delicate  and  moderate  in  growth  in  the 
open  border,  as  a  pot  plant  Gustave  Piganeau  leaves 
little  to  be  desired  — R. 

Rose  Climbing  Perle  des  Jardins  is  prov- 
ing itself  a  dangerous  rival  ti»  I^Iarecbal  Niel.  At 
present  I  have  it  in  full  bloom  and  of  beautifully  det-p 
colour.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower  and  very  free  flower- 
ing. The  JIarecbal  may  bold  its  own  under  glass,  but 
outside  it  will  have  a  rival  in  Climbing  Perle  des 
Jardins  on  account  of  its  greater  hardiness. — R. 

Cuttings  of  Roses  and  Rose  stocks  that 
have  been  raised  by  the  frost  must  be  pressed 
down  firmly.  The  neglect  of  this  is  often  the 
cause  of  failure.  Press  them  down  and  draw  a 
little  more  earth  around  them.  A  little  attention 
in  this  respect  often  makes  the  .sole  ditTerence 
between  a  bad  and  goofl  .-strike.  Newly-planted 
Roses  will  benefit  from  slight  moving  of  the  sur- 
face soil  after  being  trod  up  again  as  soon  as  the 
ground  has  dried   up   sutHciently   to   allow   this 


Tea  Rose  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon.     Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  photograph 
by  Messrs,  Byrne,  Bichmond. 


retain  its  beauty  for  a  long  time.  The  petals 
are  of  immense  substance,  creamy-white,  with  a 
slightly  warui  flush  towards  the  centre.  Occa- 
sionally, generally  with  small  flowers,  we  get  a 
very  pretty  pink  flush  at  the  edges.  The  foliage 
is  also  worth  notice,  being  deep  co]ipery-i'ed 
when  young,  and  changing  to  a  bronzy-green 
with  age.  The  leaves  of  all  flowers  go  l)est  with 
their  own  blooms,  but  in  this  case  it  is  more 
marked  than  usual.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  fully  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the 
blooms  cf  both  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon  and 
A.  K.  Williams  reach  the  ideal  of  their  respec- 
tive types  ;  and  if  not  the  most  desirable  Roses 
for  ordinary  garden  culture,  they  are  certain  to 
give  satisfaction  to  all  who  ali'ord  them  a  fair 
trial.  RiiiGEWOoD. 


one  stem,  the  larger  without  the  centre  or  pistil 
and  measuring  (juite  I "2  inches  from  heel  to  point. 
I  do  not  know  whether  such  things  are  common, 
but  they  are  novelties  to  me. — Geo.  Jones, 
(J II II rri/lia iil;  ifailon. 

*«*  The  photo  shows  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the 
two-spathed  Calla.— Ei>. 


Rose  Gustave  Piganeau.— Whatever  be  the 
future  of  this  Iljbrid  l'eri)clu;il,  it  is  certain  to  be- 
come a  very  popular  pot  liose.  The  habit  of  growth 
is  all  that  can  be  desired,  while  the  experience  of  t'  e 


without  its  caking.  I  often  think  we  do  not  paj- 
enough  attention  to  firm  planting,  forgetting  how- 
solid  the  soil  soon  becomes  in  a  natural  state.  —  R. 
Rose  La  Fraicheur. — From  what  one  can  see 
of  this  new  Frencli  Rose,  it  is  u.seful  for  forcing, 
and  from  the  robust  aspect  of  the  half-expanded 
flowers  will  make  a  good  garden  variety.  The 
petals  are  broad,  stout  and  of  a  rather  dark  shade 
of  rose,  whilst  the  fragrance  is  strong  and  sweet. 
Fragrance  in  present-day  Roses  is  not  usually  very 
pronounced,  although  one  of  the  most  precious 
attributes  of  the  flower. 

A  monstrous  Rose    and  double   Calla. — 

Thinking  the  accomiianying  [ihotos  may  interest 
you  as  curious  freaks  of  flowers,  I  send  you  one  I 
took  in  Scotland,  in  my  sister's  garden  near 
Nairn,  of  a  Rose.  The  buds  growing  out  of  the 
centre  of  the  Kose  were  perfect,  but  did  not  open 
more  than  showing  that  the  petals  and  colour 
wore  of  the  .«ame  colour  as  the  Rose.  This  same 
bush  had  a  year  or  two  prcviiuisly  a  Rose  with  one 
green  leaf  full  out  in  the  centre.  The  other  two 
photos  represent  an  Arum  with  two  flowers  from 


THE  VITALITY  OF  TEA  ROSES. 

Se.\sox  after  season  it  has  been  forcibly  imjiressed 
upon  my  mind  how  long-lived  the"  Teas  and 
Noisettes  are  when  comp.ared  with  the  so-called 
hardier  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  Some  few  of  the 
older  varieties  of  the  latter  class  certainly  jirosper 
for  many  years :  so,  too,  do  the  old  H.  Chinas  and 
Bourbons,  but  the  modern  H.  Perpetuals  are  far 
from  being  long-lived  as  a  class.  How  much  more 
frequently  do  we  meet  with  some  brave  old  speci- 
men of  the  Tea  than  of  the  H.  Perpetual.  The 
wood  may  be  old,  sere,  and  Moss-covered  ;  3-et  it 
will  frequently  produce  a  (juantitj'  of  growth 
equal  in  vigour  to  that  found  upon  younger 
plants.  But  when  a  H.P.  gets  into  this  hide- 
bound condition  its  usefulness  is  over,  nor  do  any 
but  a  few  of  the  older  and  comparatively  useless 
varieties  ever  reach  this  venerable  stage.  It  is 
not  that  we  use  Teas  for  warmer  situations,  nor 
that  they  have  better  opportunities  for  attaining 
old  age  when  grown  against  walls  and  buildings, 
for  we  find  the  same  conditions  when  growing  in 
the  open  border  under  the  same  treatment  as  the 
Perpetuals.  While  we  have  scared}'  any  of  the 
Teas  and  Noisettes  but  what  will  grow  and  im- 
prove year  by  year,  there  is  a  large  number — 
considerably  the  greater  portion — of  H.P.'s  which 
are  of  little  service  after  the  third  or  fourth  3-ear. 
The  soil  may  have  a  wonderful  influence  upon 
certain  kinds,  but  as  a  class  a  large  number  of  our 
modern  H.  Perpetuals  are  verj-  far  from  being  so 
permanent  as  the  majority  of  Teas  and  Noisettes. 
They  need  much  more  attention  as  regards 
pruning,  &c.,  if  thej'  are  to  be  kept  in  good 
health,  as  they  seem  more  dependent  upon  j'oung 
wood  than  the  Teas.  I  should  never  hesitate 
to  cut  back  the  oldest  branches  of  a  Tea  or 
Noisette  in  case  of  their  occupying  space  needed 
otherwise. 

While  pruning  a  quantity  of  Roses  under  glass 
during  the  last  winter  I  met  with  many  cases 
where  it  was  necessary  to  cut  away  a  (luantity  of 
healthy  rods  that  had  become  so  intertwined  as  to 
be  useless  for  the  production  of  good  blooms. 
These  plants  were  turned  into  a  border  some 
fifteen  years  ago  ;  they  were  old  specimens  then, 
whicli  had  seen  many  years  of  ])ot  culture,  and 
had  not  been  properly  pruned  for  a  long  time. 
In  addition  to  this  they  had  been  entirely 
neglected  for  the  past  five  years.  Some  of  the 
wood  which  I  removed  was  2  inches  and  4  inches 
in  diameter.  Tlie  wood  which  was  left  is  now 
grandly  in  bloom,  and  most  promising  growths 
are  breaking  in  all  directions  from  the  hare-look- 
ing stumps.  I  intend  cutting  away  the  upper 
wood  shortly,  allowing  that  below  to  take  its 
()lace,  training  the  growths  somewhat  from  the 
first,  and  avoiding  the  crowded  state  which 
formerly  jjrevailed.  The  plants  did  not  all  con- 
sist of  climbers,  there  being  Niijhetos,  Catherine 
Mermet,  Souvenir  d'un  .Ami,  Jean  Duchcr  and 
others  which  had  reached  almost  similar  dimen- 
sions. It  is  a  large  house  ;  therefore  the  plants 
had  plenty  of  room  to  develop  into  coar.se  speci- 
mens. Niphetos  and  others  were  mingling  with 
the  JIarcchal  Niel  and  other  strong  climbers. 
When  planted  it  had  been  intended  to  grow  the 
latter  over  some  wires  attached  to  the  cross  stays, 
and  .so  utilise  the  large  amount  of  space  near  the 
apex  of  the  roof,  shorter  growers  being  upon  the 
side  Viorders  and  beneath.  Had  this  jdan  lieen 
strictly  adhered  to,  I  do  not  think  any  disappoint- 
ment would  have  resulted,  but  after  the  first  few 
years  the  |ilants  were  neglected,  .-uul  became  a 
tangled  mass  from  wliich  very  few  gt)od  blooms 
were  .secured,  while  hundreds  were  produced  in 
im])Ossible  places  for  cutting.  A  further  proof  of 
the  great  vitality  of  Teas   may  be  found  every 
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sprint;  succeeding  a  severe  winter.  The  H.P.'s 
are  often  killed  outright,  but  the  Teas  will  push 
away  vigorously  from  the  base  ;  indeed,  it  must 
be  a  winter  of  exceptional  severity  to  annihilate 
an  established  Tea,  more  especially  if  it  has  been 
attended  to  yearly  as  regards  jiruning.  All  of 
my  oldest  plants  are  Teas,  or  a  few  of  the  very 
old  and  hardy  H.P.'s.  The  splendid  exhibition 
kinds  so  much  .sought  after  by  no  means  deserve 
the  term  perpetual,  either  as  regards  flowering  or 
their  usefulness  as  permanent  j)lants  in  the 
garden.  R. 


Flower   Garden. 


CARNATIONS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

These  have  passed  the  winter  well,  and  with 
the  exception  of  some,  yellow  sorts  mostly, 
wliich  were  in  cold  frames,  the  plants  are  as 
a  whole  free  from  disease.  Out  of  a  large 
number  of  plants  put  out  in  September, 
not  more  than  a  dozen  have  succumbed  during 
the  winter.  Among  the  above  are  several 
hundreds  of  yellow  selfs  and  yellow  ground 
varieties,  wliich  are  in  perfect  health.  Strangely 
enough,  the  sort  that  has  wintered  the  worst  is 
Countess  of  Paris,  a  kind  generally  robust. 
But  as  I  have  cultivated  this  variety  for  many 
years  it  is  possible  that  a  change  of  stock  may 
prove  all  that  is  needful  to  get  it  again  in  its 
wonted  vigour.  Carnations  aj)pear  to  delight 
in  a  change  of  locality.  I  have  rejieatedly 
noticed  that  plants  received  from  a  distance 
have  grown  for  the  first  two  seasons  with  great 
vigour,  and  I  believe  that  market  gardeners 
recognise  the  necessity  of  a  change  of  stock  in 
order  to  keep  their  plants  healthy.  It  has 
been  recommended  that  where  rust  and  leaf 
fungus  are  troublesome,  manm-e  should  form  no 
part  of  the  material  prepared  for  the  roots. 
The  advice  is  so  far  good,  inasmuch  as  plants 
that  are  highly  cultivated  are  found  to  be  more 
susceptible  to  disease  than  those  that  are 
starved.  But  it  is  a2Jpareiit  that  manure  in 
some  form  must  be  provided  if  size,  colour  and 
plenty  of  flower.s  are  looked  for.  And  I  am 
certain  there  are  manurial  agents  that  meet  tlie 
necessities  of  the  plants,  while  thoy  lay  them  no 
more  open  to  disease  than  badly  cultivated 
plants  are.  Moreover,  I  imagine  something 
can  be  done  mechanically  to  help.  Did  ever 
it  occur  to  anyone,  for  instance,  to  raise  the  soil 
of  the  beds  or  borders  above  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  ground  ]  Two  j'ears  ago 
wet  was  responsible  for  a  bad  Carnation 
season.  Last  year  I  planted  on  a  raised 
border,  and  this  year  again  I  have  all  the 
Caniatious  in  raised  beds.  Of  course  in  such 
a  dry  summer  as  that  of  18!(.'{  more  water 
was  needed  than  W(juld  have  been  required  had 
the  beds  been  on  the  level,  but  that  is  a  mere 
detail,  and  if  one  can  in  any  way  secure  healthy 
and  vigorous  plants,  a  little  extra  trouble  is  on 
that  account  doubly  repaid.  Rt^fcrring  again 
to  inaiiurcH,  I  can  reconuuend  the  following 
materials  as  being  eminently  suitable.  The 
present  is  the  best  time  to  apply  them,  tliough 
it  may  lie  needful  to  give  another  application 
before  the  flowering  season,  for  if  water  has  to 
be  given  often,  the  goodness  is  (juiokly  washed 
out  of  the  mainn'o.  Slag  Hour  is  the  cheapest 
of  all  manures  ;  notwithstanding  its  comparative 
inexpensiveness,  it  forms  a  most  eliicieiit  |ilant 
food.  It  is  best  mixed  l)ulk  for  bulk  with  dry 
soil  and  scattered  over  tlie  surface  of  the  beds. 
Tliough  not  absolutely  neces.sary,  I  yet  like  to 
stir  it  into  the  ground  directly  after  it  has  lieen 
applied.  Siiperjjlio.sphatefif  lime  is  anotlier  good 
manure,  but  more  exjiensive.  It  may  bo  em- 
ployed in   the  same  way  as  the  slag  tlour.     I 


occasionally  employ  sulphate  of  ammonia,  but 
I  do  not  advise  the  use  either  of  this  or  of  nitrate 
of  soda.  Fresh  soot  laid  one -eighth  of  an  incii 
in  thickness  over  the  surface  of  the  beds  acts 
beneficially.  An  even  better  material  is  the 
dry  sifted  cleanings  of  dovecots  mixed  with  an 
even  quantity  of  fine  dry  soil  and  scattered 
thinly  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Mulchings 
of  manure  I  do  not  like. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  much  harm  may  accrue 
to  Carnations  at  this  season  through  dimness  at 
the  root.  Personally,  I  <lo  not  like  to  plant 
Carnati(jns  deeply.  I  think  the  less  deeply  the 
stems  of  the  plants  are  buried  in  the  soil,  the 
better  for  their  well-doing.  Therefore  there  is 
<langer  at  this  season  from  over-dryness,  and  a 
check  at  this  stage  of  growth  affects  injuriously 
tlieir  whole  after-life. 

Border  Carnations 

cultivated  in  pots  for  flowering  in  early  summer 
have  never  been  so  forward  with  me  as  they  are 
this  year.  They  are,  indeed,  coming  on  faster 
than  wanted,  but  as  many  of  the  plants  are 
])otted  in  threes  into  9-inch  and  10-iuch  pots, 
they  will,  I  hope,  continue  in  bloom  for  a 
lengthened  period.  I  cultivate  most  varieties 
for  the  first  year  in  pots  in  this  way.  Most 
kinds  succeed,  but  not  all,  while  some  varieties 
are  better  suited  for  this  method  than  for  border 
cultivation.  Countess  of  Paris  is  an  example 
of  a  sort  which  i,s  much  finer  grown  in  this  way 
than  out  of  doors.  Ketton  Rose  is  also  par- 
ticularly tine.  Clove  Carnations  I  have  never 
grown  in  pots.  Those  who  find  a  difficulty 
with  tliese  might  do  well  to  try  them  in  a 
sandy,  open  compost,  or  even  the  addition  of  a 
thick  Coating  of  leaf  soil  dug  in  might  prove 
beneficial.  The  old  crimson  Clove  is  either  a 
very  poor  thing,  or  one  of  the  most  charming 
of  hardy  flowers.  Hence,  it  is  worth  while  to 
try  to  get  it  to  succeed.  I  have  cultivated  it 
for  many  years,  and  I  find  it  does  best  in  a 
dry,  warm  position,  and  in  a  situation  not  too 
much  exposed  to  sun.  If  any  of  the  manurial 
agents  noted  above  are  employed  with  a  fair 
amount  of  water  in  times  of  drought,  the 
flowers  will  be  of  good  size  and  of  brilliant 
colour,  while  the  dreaded  leaf  trouble  will  be 
less  pronounced.  R.  P.  Brother.ston. 

East  Lothian. 


Aponogeton  distachyon. — In  a  pond  at  Old- 
lands,  about  five  miles  from  Uckfield,  this  seems 
to  be  at  home,  as  there  are  several  large  masses  of 
i  J  covered  with  delightfully  fragrant  flowers.  It 
is  much  more  hardy  than  is  supposed,  as  unless 
the  roots  get  frozen  they  send  up  a  ([uantity  of 
both  foliage  and  flowers  as  soon  as  the  water  gets 
a  little  warmed.  Here  the  ice  is  sometimes  from 
8  inches  to  10  inches  thick,  yet  the  jilants  do  not 
seem  to  suffer  in  the  least. — H.  C.  P. 

The  Tenby  Daffodil.— This  beautiful  early 
Daffodil,  gi'own  so  largely  for  the  market,  is 
worth  using  more  freely  in  gardens.  We  re- 
cently noted  a  bed  of  it — at  least,  the  bulbs  had 
been  planted  thickly  amongst  dwarf  American 
plants  and  round  the  margin  of  masses  of  hardy 
Azaleas  and  such  things.  The  neat  golden  yel- 
low flowers  gain  in  beauty  when  thus  associated 
and  are  far  more  interesting,  creating  a  wealth  of 
colour  in  the  open  early  in  the  year,  than  in  pots. 

Grafted  v.  layered  Clematises. — There  are 
but  few  cfimbing  shi'ubs  more  beautiful  than  those 
belonging  to  the  genus  Olematis,  and  yet  how 
rarely  really  good  healthy  plants  of  any  see<lling 
variety,  save  .laekmanni,  arc  to  be  seen.  C.  mon- 
tana  grows  rampant  over  wall,  fence  or  tree  :  so 
also  does  C.  Vitalba  (the  Traveller's  .loy),  but  the 
fine  species  and  varieties  from  Siberia,  China  and 
Japan  are  but  rarely  seen.  What  can  be  more 
glorious  than  C.  Sieboldi,  C.  lanuginosa  and  the 
numerous  garden  seedlings  where  they  do  well, 


and  yet  how  very  rarely  they  do  well  in  the  ma- 
jority of  gardens  ?  Of  the  many  thousands  of 
Clematis  grafted  in  heat  every  year,  not  a  tithe 
form  vigorous  and  healthy  plants,  and  even  those 
that  do  so  are  as  a  rule  lamentably  short-lived, 
(drafting  enables  one  to  make  up  stock  to  sell,  but 
not  stock  that  will  grow  well  and  live  long  in 
health  and  beauty.  I  saw  last  year  in  an  old 
country  garden  very  fine  0.  lanuginosa,  C.  Henryi, 
C.  Jackmanni  alba  and  other  good  seedling  forms 
growing  over  arches  and  pergolas,  and  they  seemed 
so  strong  and  free-flowering,  that  I  asked  as  to 
their  origin.  "Oh,  they  are  all  rooted  here  on 
the  place,"  was  the  reply.  "  We  never  could  get 
the  grafted  plants  to  thrive,  and  so  we  layered  all 
those  you  see  and  they  have  succeeded  better." 
Seeing  that  all  Clematises  lend  themselves  to 
layering  (juite  easily,  even  if  grafted  plants  must 
be  bought,  I  strongly  advise  those  who  love  these 
noble  flowers  to  so  increase  them. — F.  W.  B. 

Violets  Msrie  Louise  and  Lady  Hume 
Campbell. — I  herewith  send  you  a  few  Marie 
Louise  and  Lady  Hume  Campbell  \'iolets.  The 
former  is  too  well  known  to  need  description. 
The  latter,  however,  is  not  much  grown  at  pre- 
sent. As  you  will  see  by  the  enclosed  blooms,  it 
favours  the  old  Neapolitan  in  general  appearance, 
and  is  not  far  behind  it  in  fragrance.  Its  chief 
recommendation,  however,  lies  in  its  latenes.=. 
My  stock  of  plants  is  only  JH.st  commencing  to 
flower,  and  will  continue  to  do  so  freely  till  Miiy. 
It  is  much  hardier  than  the  Neapolitan. — J. 
Crawford,  Codilhujloii  Hall. 

Megasea  Stracheyi. — Of  this  type  of  Saxi- 
frage, classed  as  Megasea  usually  in  catalogues, 
M.  Stracheyi  is  one  of  the  finest.  It  was  intro- 
duced from  the  Western  Himalayas  in  1851,  and 
is  allied  to  M.  ciliata.  In  hardy  plant  nurseries 
now  it  is  very  beautiful,  but  the  flowers  ar3 
fresher  and  better  in  colour  when  they  get  just 
the  [jrotection  of  glass  to  shield  them  from 
storms  and  late  frosts,  which  quickly  spoil  their 
beauty.  The}'  are  produced  in  dense  heads,  an<l 
are  individually  of  a  pinkish  colour  with  deeper 
centre.  Unfortunately,  this  species  is  rather 
tender,  but  it  may  be  planted  in  the  more  sheltered 
corners  on  the  rockery.  The  Megaseas  are  very 
fine  in  the  autumn  and  winter  months  when  the 
leathery  leaves  assume  rich  crimson  tints  and 
create  winter  colouring  of  much  beauty. 


NOTES   ON  CHIONODOXAS. 

When  Mr.  Ceorge  Maw  discovered  or  re  dis- 
covered the  beautiful  Chionodoxa  Luciliic  in  llie 
mountains  above  Smyrna  during  his  search  for  Cro- 
cuses, he  was  the  means  of  enriching  our  spring 
gardens  to  an  extent  unequalled  by  any  other  in- 
troduction of  late  years.  I  also  feel  that  person- 
ally I  have  had  somewhat  to  do  with  its  introduc- 
tion. An  English  merchant  at  Smyrna,  whoso 
name  has  since  become  well  known  ainong>t 
English  hardy  flower  growers— Mr.  Edward  Whit- 
tall— is  a  keen  naturalist,  and  having  had  some 
correspondence  with  him  on  thesubjectof  ornitho- 
logy, he  mentioned  his  love  for  horticulture.  I 
then  asked  him  whether  he  could  i)rocure  any  of 
the  bulbs  of  the  t'hionodoxa.  About  this  time 
there  appeared  a  plate  of  the  lli>wer  in  TiiK  (!ar- 
DKN.  1  .sent  it  out  to  him,  and  his  reply  was, 
"  Ves  ;  in  any  number."  I  communicated  with 
some  of  our  leading  nurserymen,  who  all  expressed 
tlieir  desire  to  have  tluni.  I  then  gave  Mr. 
Whittall  a  free  hand.  Tho  first  consignment  of 
very  fine  bulbs  nearly  all  pcrishe<l  ;  they  were 
pac^ked  in  some  matcri.il  that  frrmentcd  anil  were 
destroyed.  Subsequent  importutions  were,  how- 
ever, more  successful,  and  in  all  about  ()l),Hlii) 
bulbs  were  distributed.  Soon  after  this,  or  pro- 
bably about  the  same  time,  some  Ccrmaii  col- 
lectors had  found  it  out,  and  through  them  a  con- 
siderable i|uantity  was  introduced  into  the  Con- 
tinent and  some  few  into  ICngland,  and  now  in  all 
directions  it  is  to  be  found  in  large  (|uanlitics  in 
most  gardens.  Two  cau.scs  have  contributed  to 
this.  In  tho  first  jilace,  its  complete  hardiness, 
which  might  have  been  inferred  from  the  habitat 
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in  which  it  was  found — high  up  upon  the  borders 
of  the  snow  on  the  mountains  above  Smyrna. 
The  other  is  tlie  freedom  with  whicli  its  seed  is 
produced  ;  so  freely,  indeed,  that  it  becomes 
almost  a  weed.  My  own  growth  of  it  comprises 
a  border  about  40  feet  long  and  about  18  inches 
wide,  in  which  were  planted  the  bulbs  originally 
received  from  Smyrna.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  path  there  is  another  border  entirely  composed 
of  bulbs  raised  from  seed.  The  seed  was  sown  in 
the  border  and  the  plants  allowed  to  remain  as 
they  grew  up.  The  tirst  of  these  borders  forms 
part  of  a  wifler  one  in  front  of  my  greenhouse,  and 
from  what  I  see  I  think  tlie  whole  of  this  will 
soon  be  covered  by  it.  I  shall  probably  leave  them 
where  they  are,  as  they  in  no  way  interfere  with 
the  Narcissi  and  other  bulbs.  As  I  look  down 
upon  this  long  border  glistening  in  the  bright 
sunshine  I  feel  there  is  no  other  spring  flowers 
that  I  know  of  that  can  compete  with  it.  The 
colour  is  not,  as  I  think  it  has  inaccurately  been 
described,  an  intense  blue,  but  a  light  ca?rulean 
colour,  which  itself  is  softened  by  the  white 
centre.  It  has  one  failing,  that  the  flowers  are 
comparatively  short-lived,  not  continuing  in  con- 
dition nearly  so  long  as  those  of  its  close  ally, 
Scilla  sibirica,  but  at  the  same  time  enduring 
bravely  the  vicissitudes  of  weather  which  they 
are  apt  to  experience  at  the  time  they  are  open. 

Chionodox.\  sardensis. — This,  which  is  a  dis- 
covery of  Mr.  Whittall's,  is  apparently  a  variety 
of  C.  LuciliiB ;  with  me  it  comes  somewhat 
earlier  into  flower,  and,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  does  not 
increase  so  rapidly.  The  colour  is  deeper  than 
that  of  Lucili?e,  and  there  is  less  white  in  the 
centre,  so  that  the  flower  altogether  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  darker  blue,  and  for  these  reason.s 
it  is  worth  cultivating.  There  is  one  curious  fact 
connected  with  these  Chionodoxas,  and  that  is 
the  great  depth  at  which  the  bulbs  are  formed.  I 
am  not  speaking  now  of  bulbs  planted,  but  of 
those  raised  from  seed.  The  bulbs  will  be 
found  not  in  the  shallow  drill  in  which  the  seed 
was  sown,  but  6  inches  below  that,  so  that  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  take  up  the  roots 
without  injuring  them.  Many  bulbs  after  being 
planted  seem  to  get  nearer  the  surface,  but  these, 
whether  planted  or  raised  from  seed,  seem  to 
travel  downwards. 

0.  SARDENsis  VAR. — A  Variety  has  been  recently 
sent  over  by  Mr.  Whittall  to  myself  and  others, 
in  which  the  white  in  the  centre  is  absent,  the 
whole  flower  Jbeing  blue.  I  see  that  in  a  con- 
temporary Mr.  Whittall  thinks  that  variation 
may  be  due  to  soil  and  situation.  I  am  yet  unable 
to  say  much  about  it,  as  my  bulbs  have  bloomed 
very  indifi'erently,  and  I  must  wait  until  they  are 
better  established  before  I  can  give  any  positive 
opinion  upon  the  point,  but  at  present  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  so  effective  as  the  type. 

C.  f.'IGANTEA    OR    fiRANDIFLORA.  — This,  which    is 

another  of  Mr.  Whittall's  introductions,  is,  as  its 
name  implies,  a  larger  form  of  Luciliae  ;  the  colour 
is  very  much  the  same,  perhaps  a  little  deeper  in 
shade,  and  the  flowers  are  fully  twice  the  size, 
but  they  are  not  so  numerous  on  the  spike.  I 
have  not  seen  on  those  which  I  have  more  than 
four  blooms,  while  Lucilia'  will  often  produce  nine 
or  ten  or  e\-en  more,  but  then  at  first  its  blooms 
were  not  so  freely  produced  as  they  are  now  since 
it  has  become  more  established,  so  it  may  pos- 
sibly be  the  same  with  this  variety. 

C.  Alleni. — This,  which  is  the  latest  intro- 
duction of  Mr.  Whittall  in  this  class,  and  which 
is  called  after  Mr.  Allen,  of  Shepton  Mallet,  is 
with  me  hardly  at  all  distinguishable  from  the 
preceding ;  the  flowers  are  equally  large,  and 
there  are  about  the  same  number  on  the  spike. 
It  may  possibly  develop  further  when  it  becomes 
more  established.  My  bulbs  were  only  planted  last 
year.  I  have  seen  notices  of  a  white  form,  but 
have  never  myself  come  across  it,  but  I  think  it 
is  what  one  might  expect  would  be  the  case, 
though  it  would  be  comparatively  speaking  rare. 
Just  as  in  the  quantities  of  wild  Hyacinths  which 
fill  our  lanes  and  woods  we  meet  with  a  (latch  of 
white  ones,  so  we  might  expect  it  would  be  with 


the  Chionodoxa,  though  I  cannot  think  it  would 
be  any  great  gain  if  wo  did.  There  is,  for  in- 
stance, a  white  form  of  Seilla  sibirica,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  is  at  all  comparable  to  the  typical  form 
with  its  deep  steely  blue  flowers. 

No  attempt,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  has  been  made 
to  hybridise  these  flowers  with  any  of  the  allied 
species  of  plants,  though  it  is  hardly 'likely  but  that 
this  will  be  attempted,  and  that  we  may  see  some 
new  forms  between  these  flowers  and  their  near 
allies,  the  Scillas.  In  the  meantime  we  may 
be  well  content  with  what  we  already  have  in 
flowers  so  easily  cultivated,  so  perfectly  hardy, 
and  so  universally  admired.  Delta. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Planting  flower  boxes.  ^If  materials  for  flower 
boxes  were  provided  early  in  the  season,  tliey  will 
now  soon  be  ready  for  jilanting,  and  the  boxes 
may  get  a  start  in  any  late  vinery  or  Peach  house 
for  a  few  weeks  until  the  weather  permits  of  their 
being  transferred  to  cold  frames.  Climbing  plants 
in  such  boxes  that  are  destined  to  cover  trellis- 
work  or  balustrades  shoidd  be  staked  and  kept 
clear  of  their  fellows  and  of  other  inmates  of  the 
boxes ;  it  is  an  almost  hopeless  task  to  attempt  the 
disentanglement  of  such  things  as  the  Canary 
Creeper  or  the  Japanese  Hop.  I  have  nearly 
shelved  both  these  in  favour  of  Cobtea  scandens, 
which  invaiiably  does  well,  and,  grooving  at  a 
great  pace,  soon  covers  a  large  area.  There  are 
no  better  back-row  plants  than  Fuchsias,  and  nice 
young  stuff  turned  out  from  3-inch  pots  will  soon 
furnish  this  part  of  the  boxes.  Preference  should 
be  given  to  varieties  of  compact,  bushy  habit  and 
of  free  -  flowering  properties.  Good"  front  row 
trailing  plants  are  Ball  of  Fire  and  Clibran's  Gem 
Tropa'olums,  the  white  and  blue  trailing  Cam- 
panulas, the  old-fashioned  Maurandj-a  Barclay- 
ana,  and  the  variegated  Mesembryanthemum.  I 
am  growing  this  year  for  box  work  the  giant  or 
Californian  strain  of  Petunias,  and  will  report 
presently  as  to  its  merits.  Given  a  free-flowering 
vigorous  strain  of  Petunias,  they  are  charming 
plants  for  the  purpose.  The  use  of  own  foliage 
with  hardy  flowers  so  far  as  this  is  practicable  was 
referred  to  last  week  in  connection  with  Daffodils, 
and  as  from  this  date  onwards  a  wealth  of  such 
flowers  will  be  available  for  cutting,  the  desira- 
bility of  making  arrangements  of  this  description 
may  be  strongly  enforced.  It  is  impossible,  for 
instance,  that  trusses  of  Polyanthus  can  be  set  up 
to  better  advantage  than  with  their  own  foliage, 
and  a  nice  arrangement  can  be  made  with  another 
spring  flower  —  Forget-me-nots.  The  massive 
blooms  of  Pa'onies,again,areall  the  more  striking 
against  their  own  leaves.  It  is  not  always  pos- 
sible or  expedient  to  cut  sufficient  wood  with  the 
Rose  to  be  able  to  show  it  with  its  own  foliage,  - 
and  in  that  case  the  foliage  of  a  finer-leaved  Rose, 
as  the  Banksian,  can  be  utilised  to  ad\-antage. 
Again,  where  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  the 
foliage  from  any  particular  species,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  make  provision  for  some  that  will 
best  harmonise  with  the  flowers.  I  find  the  varie- 
gated form  of  Digraphis  arundinacea  very  useful, 
and  indeed  several  forms  of  Grass,  also  the  light 
and  graceful  Tamarix  gallica.  There  are  also 
several  forms  of  hardy  plants  which,  from  their 
light  feathery  habit,  "associate  well  with  other 
flowers,  as,  for  instance,  (iypsophila  paniculata 
and  several  forms  of  Sea  Lavender. 

White -LEAVED  and  variegated  plants. — 
These,  both  hardy  and  tender,  can  be  used  to  great 
advantage  in  many  positions,  and  prove  very  at- 
tractive. Where  mixed  bedding,  for  instance,  is 
fancied,  what  prettier  combination  for  small  beds 
can  be  found  than  that  furnished  by  a  mixture  of 
Dactylis  variegata  with  Archie  (Jraiit  or  any  good 
purple  Viola  ?  Such  an  arrangement  can  be 
eflfected  at  any  time  during  the  winter  when  the 
weather  is  open,  the  variegated  form  of  Cocksfoot 
being  amenable  to  division  at  almost  any  season 
of  the  year.  For  still  smaller  mixed  beds  I  have 
employed  as  a  white-folingcd  plant  Veronica  in- 


cana  only,  as  this  is  of  dense  compact  habit.  The 
V>lant  to  be  associated  with  it  should  be  of  similar 
habit,  .as  the  dwarfest  form  of  Ageratum,  or, 
better  still,  the  old-fashioned  Cuphea  platycentra, 
this  and  the  silvery  Veronica  making  a  charming 
little  bed.  The  woolly  Gnaphalium  is  a  useful 
plant  for  edging  vases,  associating  well  with  scar- 
let or  blue  trailers.  The  best  white-leaved  jjlant 
of  larger  size  is  undoubtedly  Centaurea  candidis- 
sima.  It  is  gener.ally  known  now  that  this  will 
strike  readily  in  autumn  if  slipped  oft'  the  parent 
plant  and  inserted  firmly  in  small  pots,  using  a 
compost  in  which  a  considerable  portion  of  sand 
has  been  incorporated,  but  I  have  not  troubled 
with  this  form  of  propagation  for  several  seasons, 
preferring  to  sow  seed  in  January.  The  plants 
referred  to  some  time  back  that  were  left  in  the 
position  they  occupied  through  the  summer  .and 
came  .safely  through  14"  and  16'  of  frost  were, 
unfortunately  by  mistake,  cleared  away  early  in 
the  year,  or  I  fancy  they  would  have  stood  the 
late  winter.  I  intend  to  plant  a  couple  of  beds 
thinly  with  them  this  year  and  try  their  frost- 
resisting  powers  another  winter.  The  ground  all 
about  them  will  be  thickly  mulched  with  Taxc- 
diura  distichum  foliage — a  splendid  frost -resister. 

Herhaceous  plants.— Plants  of  the  scarlet 
Lobelia  that  were  divided  and  boxed  earlier  in 
the  season  may  soon  be  consigned  to  their  summer 
quarters,  and  there  is  no  more  eflfective  contrast 
than  to  mix  them  with  Pinks.  Any  beds  partially 
filled  with  large  clumps  of  any  hardy  Pinks  can 
ha\e  the  latter  trimmed  up  sufficiently  to  allow, 
say,  half  a  dozen  Lobelias  to  be  planted  together, 
and  their  fine  spikes  of  flower  and  rich  leaves  will 
show  to  advantage  .against  the  white-foliao-ed 
Pinks. 

Chrysanthemum  maximum.— One  or  two  old 
clumps  of  this  that  were  overlooked  in  the 
autumn  are  not  at  all  in  a  flourishing  condition. 
I  do  not  know  if  this  is  the  general  experience 
with  this  plant,  but  here  I  certainly  find  it  advis- 
able to  renewit  .annually,  lifting  late  in  autumn  and 
reiJanting  the  strongest  pieces.  Old  stools  left  to 
themselves  degenerate  into  miserable  specimens 
after  the  second  season.  It  is,  however,  only  fair 
to  this  big  Daisy  to  add  that  tliis  is  only  the"  case 
on  light,  rather  poor  ground;  given  a  bit  of  gocd 
holding  .soil  it  stands  well  without  this  annual 
renewal.  Many  of  the  Starworts,  too,  want  atten- 
tion in  this  way  every  year,  not  in  their  case 
certainly  from  ill-health,  but  from  a  tendency  to 
ramble  away  from  the  parent  stock.  There  "is  a 
wide  difference  in  the  many  members  of  this 
family  in  this  respect  ;  some  will  grow  for  yeais 
in  the  same  spot,  hardly  moving  from  it,  whilst 
others  in  the  same  time  if  not  kept  within  bounds 
would  ramble  over  many  scpiare  yards  of  ground. 
It  is  advisable  occasionally  during  the  season  to 
see  that  the  latter  are  kept  at  home  ;  they  are  ex- 
ceptionally hungry  feeders  and  will  appropriate 
all  within  their  reach.  If  not  already' done,  work 
of  the  week  in  herbaceous  borders  may  include 
the  thinning  out  of  Phloxes,  Dolphinium.=, 
Pyrethrum  uliginosum  and  any  clumps  of  plants 
of  similar  habit.  The  removal  of  weedy,  weakly 
growths,  which  at  best  would  throw  "very  few 
flowers,  will  greatly  strengthen  those  that  are 
left  behind.  Where  standard  Roses  are  standinu" 
out  by  themselves  on  lawns,  each  in  its  own 
small  bed  (about  as  i:gly  a  feature  by  the  w-,ay  as 
it  is  possible  to  imagine),  and  the  .s.aid  beds, 
as  is  often  the  case,  are  bare  of  flowers,  small 
blocks  of  Musk  m.aj-  be  used  as  a  carpet  to  tho 
same.  If  it  gets  the  benefit  of  a  little  good 
manure,  the  Musk  will  not  only  <|uickly  cover  tho 
beds,  but  find  its  way  up  jiart  of  the  Rose  stem 
and  give  a  touch  of  life  to  the  small  army  of  walk- 
ing-sticks. 

Pleasure-grocnd  work. — This  has  included 
for  the  past  week  the  clothing  of  bare  stems  and 
stumps  of  trees  that  were  blown  down  in  the  gale 
of  December  I'i.  One  or  two  were  snapped  olT 
some  4  feet  m-  ">  feet  from  the  groun<l,  and  for 
these  a  little  good  soil  and  the  planting  of  Ivy  at 
the  base  are  all  that  will  be  necessary ;  others,  how- 
ever, that  were  blown  up  by  the  roots  have 
requii-ed   a  little   extra  labour.     The  soil  is  ex- 
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cavated  on  the  one  side  to  allow  the  ball  of  earth 
and  portion  of  stem  reniaininfj  to  fall  back  nearly 
to  its  old  position,  some  additional  soil  is  rammed 
in  to  any  openings  to  make  all  solid,  and  then 
the  whole  is  covered  with  Ivy  or  Periwinkle.  I 
do  not  use  these  two  plants  for  choice,  but  as 
rabbits  are  plentiful  it  is  useless  planting  better 
things,  otherwise  the  situations  would  answer 
well  for  many  of  the  Clematis  family,  some  good 
trailing  Roses,  the  double  forms  of  the  common 
Bramble,  or  the  Cotoneasters. 
Glaremont.  E.  Bhrrell. 


DAFFODILS  IN  THE  GRASS. 

As  Daffodils  look  so  much  better  in  the  Grass 
than  in  borders,  possibly  the  subjoined  notes 
may  be  of  interest  to  .some. 

I  have  been  trying  different  species  for  the 
last  seven  or  eight  years,  gradually  getting 
bolder  as  regards  the  new  varieties,  and  the 
conclusion  I  have  come  to  is,  that  the  Grass  is 
almost  the  only  place  where  some  of  the 
Pyreneau  varieties  can  be  kejit  in  a  healthy 
condition,  and  that  nearly  all  the  hybrids  grow 
as  well  there  as  in  cultivated  soil,  though  they 
do  not  increase  so  much.  By  far  the  easiest  to 
naturalise  is  pseudo  -  Narcissus  scoticus  ;  it 
flowers  abundantly,  and  its  habit  is  so  good, 
that  it  is  the  best  of  all  to  plant  in  large  quan- 
tities. Then  comes  the  Tenby,  but  this  and 
others  are  so  well  known  and  have  been  so  well 
tried,  that  no  more  need  be  said  other  than 
plant  them.  One  thing  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  namely,  that  Daffodils  seldom  flower  well 
the  second  year  after  being  planted  in  Grass. 
If  they  do  well  the  third  year,  you  may  be 
fairly  sure  that  the  future  is  assured.  They 
generally  do  well  the  first  year,  thougli  some 
are  lost  through  not  being  able  to  pusii  tlirough 
the  turf.  To  avoid  this  it  is  advi.sable  to  have 
the  turves  very  thin,  or  to  plant  only  in  the 
interstices  where  the  spade  has  cut.  Many  have 
thought  that  their  soil  was  not  suitable  for 
planting  Daffodils  in  Grass,  because  they  have 
done  so  poorly  the  second  season.  They  need 
not  be  discouraged  at  this  ;  they  will  come 
all  right  the  third  season  and  afterwards.  Varii- 
formis  is  a  sliy  bloomer  in  the  Grass  ;  it  keeps 
healthy,  but  blooms  only  occasionally. 

Mr.  Barr  is  right  about  naturalising  N.  cycla- 
mineus  ;  tJiis  is  its  third  year  so  planted  here 
and  it  is  flourishing.  The  first  year,  from  col- 
lected bulbs  I  had  no  flowers  ;  tlie  second,  one  ; 
and  this  year  there  are  ten  blooms,  and  far  finer 
than  one  generally  sees  them.  The  white 
mosehatus  of  llawcjrth  may  also  be  kept  in  the 
Grass  ;  it  bloomed  last  year,  and  this  season,  al- 
though no  fiowers  are  showing,  it  keeps  healthy. 
HSk  difficult  it  is  to  keep  this  plant  alive  under 
culture  or  even  on  a  rockei-y  !  N.  pallidus 
praecox,  also  planted  three  years  since,  is  flower- 
ing well.  N.  minimus  is  beginning  to  have 
sufficient  strength  for  flowering.  Juncifolius 
and  triandrus  albus  so  far  have  n(jt  lieeu  a  suc- 
cess. 

It  is  .as  well  to  bo  careful  in  jilauting  these 
small  varieties.  The  soil  should  Ite  stirred,  and 
what  1  call  a  very  thin  alpine  turf  should  l)e 
placed  over  the  bulbs.  Tlie  turves  sho\dd  bo 
procured  from  the  hills,  moors,  or  from  some 
pooK  common.  Jn  time  this  turf  may  get  more 
luxuriant,  but  in  the  meantime  the  liulbs  will 
be  established.  I  should  like  to  try  N.  dubius 
in  the  Grass,  but  do  not  know  how  to  get  it. 
A  .Toliustoni  variety  called  Barka  will  al.so 
grow  thus  placed.  This  shows  that  wo  should 
80  jilaut  the  variety  calleil  Queen  of  Spain.  I 
did  so  last  autumn  largely  and  leel  fairly  con- 
fident about  them.  Tliesc  John.stoni  varieties 
are  by  no  means  easy  to  keep  alive  under  cul- 
ture.    It  is  difficult   to  say   what   D.illbdil  will 


not  do  in  the  Grass.  As  our  collections  keep 
increasiiig  it  is  pleasant  to  keep  planting  the  sur- 
plus thus  with  the  assurance  that  those  coming 
after  us  will  thank  us  for  so  doing.  The  Grass 
must  not  be  mown  until  hay-time  ;  cutting  the 
foliage  then  does  not  seem  to  have  any  bad 
eftect  on  the  bulbs.  Last  autumn  I  planted  out 
Empress,  Horsfieldi,  Cynosure,  and  other  hy- 
brids, and  hope  this  autumn  to  try  oernuus, 
tortuosus  and  Colleen  Bavni,  which  many  find 
delicate  and  inclined  to  rot  in  their  gardens.  It 
seems  likely  that  those  who  have  not  been  able 
to  grow  the  white  trum]5ets  may  do  so  by 
natTiralising  them.  To  conclude,  do  not  mix 
them  up,  but  plant  a  bold  group  of  one  variety, 
and  then  go  on  with  another  ;  the  effect  is  nmch 
better.  G.  H.  Cammell. 

Brookfield. 

SNOWDROPS  VERSUS  SOILS. 

M-\y  I  venture  to  ask  the  Rev.  H.  Ewbank 
(p.  •252)  to  tell  us  definitely  what  he  means,  or 
what  liis  correspondent  means,  by  the  words 
"  kitchen  garden  soil  "  ?  Knowing  a  little  of  soils 
and  of  kitchen  gardens,  I  should  say  that  the 
phrase  is  not  only  generic  in  its  meaning,  but  very 
likely  to  be  misleading  as  well.  We  are  told,  for 
instance,  to  grow  Galanthus  Fosteri  in  "  kitchen 
garden  soil,"  but  what  kind  of  "kitchen  garden 
soil "  is  meant  ?  Is  it  to  be  rich  or  poor  ?  Is  it  to 
be  clay  or  fibrous  loam,  or  peaty  or  sandy,  or  a 
rich  alluvium  resting  on  clay  or  on  the  gravel  ? 
"Kitchen  garden  soil"  means  anything,  since 
kitchen  gardens  exist  on  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  soil,  on  lime,  granite,  sandstone,  chalk  or  shale. 
It  is  true  that  kitchen  garden  soils  generally  have 
more  nitrogenous  manure  added  to  them  than 
have  flower  gardens,  but  even  this  is  not  always 
an  advantage.  Many  a  plant  thri\es  better  on  a 
poor  soil  than  on  a  rich  one,  and  it  may  thrive  on  a 
richly  manured  soil,  not  on  account  of  the  added 
nitrogen,  but  because  the  manure  contributes  to 
the  aeration  and  moisture-holding  properties  of 
the  soil  rather  than  to  its  eniichment  in  other 
ways.  Again,  many  plants  thrive  in  peat  in 
some  places  better  than  in  pure  loam,  not  because 
they  love  (jeat  or  hate  lime,  but  because  black 
peaty  soils  are  moister  than  some  loamy  soils,  or 
warmer  during  the  sunny  part  of  the  year  in  pro- 
portion to  the  moisture  contained  in  them.  The 
main  factors  in  plant-growth  are  heat  and  mois- 
ture, and  if  these  are  congenial,  the  soil  does  not 
so  much  matter.  But  my  own  observations  lead 
me  to  believe  that,  like  Ericas  and  Rhododendrons, 
Snowdrops  neither  like  chalk  nor  limestone  soils, 
nor  light,  loose  or  free  soils  of  any  kind.  (Jalan- 
thus  Fosteri  is  cjuite  as  unsatisfactory  here  on 
limestone  as  with  Mr.  Smith  in  one  of  the  richest 
and  finest  natural  soils  I  ever  saw  ;  in  a  word,  it 
seems  to  be  generally  an  unsatisfactory  plant  to 
deal  with.  I  wish  the  missionaries  at  Amasia 
would  tell  us  something  of  the  soil  in  which  this 
plant  exists  wild,  and  under  what  other  conditions 
it  grows  there.  This  would  be  some  guide  to  its 
management,  although,  of  course,  no  one  would 
think  of  trying  to  imitate  that  which,  to  us,  is 
no  doubt  inimitable.  F.  W.  B. 


Anemones  in  the  Grass. — The  common  wood 
.Anemone  is  not  unfrecjuently  to  be  seen  growing 
(|uite  freely  among  herbage,  and  may  easily  bo 
naturalised  in  meadows  and  orchards.  The  charm- 
ing li  ttle  A.  apenn  ina  will  also  succeed  among  (i  rass, 
though  not  where  the  soil  is  heavy  and  the  Grass 
grows  rankly.  Both  these  Anemones  should  bo 
iiatuiulised  where  the  conditions  are  favourable, 
for  they  have  an  excellent  a])|)earance  when  the 
flowers  rest  on  a  carpet  of  verdure. — J.  C.  B. 

Seedling  Daffodils. — I  was  much  interested 
in  "  F.  W.  B.'s  "  note  on  these  in  a  recent  issue  of 
TuE  (!.\U0EN.  I  have  had  a  somewhat  similar 
experience  as  regards  the  variability  of  the 
Tenby  Dallodil  from  seed,  but  in  my  case  the 
diU'eronee  is  more  in  form  and  size  than  in  colour, 
though  several  seedlings  have (piite  a  pale  coloured 


perianth.  These,  I  think,  are  very  beautiful.  Some 
of  the  flowers  are  not  more  than  half  the  size  of 
the  Tenby,  IjoUI,  but  dainty  little  blooms  with 
stems  so  stiff  that  the  March  winds  scarcely  stir 
them.  A  few  bulbs  have  also  given  flowers  inter- 
mediate between  the  Tenby  and  [nanus,  stronger 
in  growtti  than  the  latter,  and  with  larger  blooms. 
When  these  two  kinds  grow  together,  intermediate 
forms  are  sure  to  spring  from  them.  Both  are 
very  free-seeders,  and  if  they  grow  where  the  soil 
is  not  dug  annually,  young  plants  are  likely  to 
spring  up.  Several  pretty  little  forms  originated 
with  me  in  this  way,  and,  strange  to  say,  one  is  a 
self,  opening  pale  yellow,  changing  almost  to  white. 
This  is  (juite  a  charming  flower. — .7.  C  B. 

Summer-fl.owering  dirysanthemums. — A 
large  batch  of  Mmo.  Desgrange  that  was  struck 
and  potted  on  for  pot  work  will  not  now  be 
required,  and  a  place  will  have  to  be  found  for 
them  in  the  flower  garden.  This  is  not  easily 
found,  as  there  are  a  flatness  and  formality  about 
this  Chrysanthemum  that  render  it  objectionable 
for  some  sites  and  difficult  to  relieve  in  others.  It 
is  often  used  associated  with  one  or  two  of  the 
earlier-flowering  Starworts,  but  although  a  fine 
mass  of  colour  is  obtained,  the  effect  is  not  alto- 
gether pleasing.  It  is  seen  to  advantage  on  slop- 
ing banks  between  clumps  of  hardy  Fuchsias,  or, 
failing  these,  bold  groups  of  some  good  scarlet 
Cactus  Dahlia  ;  but  if  no  sloping  bank  is  available 
and  it  must  be  planted  on  the  flat,  I  do  not  know 
anything  more  suitable  to  associate  with  it  than 
the  pink  Japanese  Anemone — a  pre-eminently 
light  and  graceful  plant.  In  this  same  matter  of 
striving  after  tasteful  arrangements  in  the  flort'er 
garden,  how  much  yet  remains  to  be  done.  I  was 
called  in  the  other  day  to  admire  a  new  arrange- 
ment in  a  cottage  flower  garden,  and  found  in  lieu 
of  two  old-fashioned  borders  a  space  some  8  yards 
square  mapped  out  in  little  circles  and  half- 
circles,  &c. ,  with  great  regularity,  tiny  a.sh  paths 
intervening  and  the  beds  themselves  edged  with 
glass  bottles.  To  efl'ect  this  arrangement,  the 
owner  had  rooted  out  among  other  things  fine 
clumps  of  Japanese  Anemones,  Lavender  and 
Rosemary  bushes,  scarlet  Lilies  and  Lychnis.  I 
could  not  honestly  congratulate  him  on  the  result 
of  his  labours. — E.  B. 


THE  AURICULA. 


April  is  a  busy  month  with  the  Auricula  grower. 
The  hardy  jilant  man  says,  "I  want  to  grow  my 
Auriculas  in  the  garden."  Such  an  one  must  grow 
alpine  Auriculas,  as  they  are  termed,  and  very 
beautiful  they  are,  too,  in  the  flower  garden. 
The  alpine  Auricula  has  no  farina  upon  the  leaves 
or  flowers  ;  therefore  it  is  not  liable  to  bo  injured 
by  rains.  The  flower-stems  are  also  sturiiy  and 
strong,  needing  no  support.  There  are  now  many 
fine  varieties  in  cultivation,  and  it  is  easy  to  raise 
them  from  seed  either  sown  in  the  open  garden  or 
in  flower-pots.  I  prefer  sowing  the  seed  in 
flower-pots,  pricking  the  young  jilants  out  into 
bo.xes  and  planting  out.  The  aljiine  Auricula  is 
most  effective  in  masses.  The  old  notion  of  jjulting 
the  plants  out  in  square  or  oblong  beds  all  in  a 
row  is  too  formal.  I  like  to  see  a  dozen  or  a  score 
of  ])lants  of  one  variety,  or  at  least  of  one  colour, 
planted  in  irregular  masses  in  the  rock  garden. 
I  have  had  such  with  1(10  or  more  trusses  on 
them,  and  they  form  quite  an  interesting  feature 
amongst  other  alpine  plants.  I  find  alpine  Auri- 
culas, which  are  really  garden  varieties  of  I'rinmla 
pubcscens,    more    easily  established    in    the    j-ock 

farden  than  any  other  of  the  species  of  Primula. 
)eep  medium  loam  rather  more  inclined  to  be 
moist  than  dry  suits  all  this  class  best.  1  find, 
however,  they  do  well  fully  exposed  to  bright 
sunshine.  The  show  Auriculas,  as  they  are 
termed,  must  be  grown  and  flowered  in  pots. 
Exposure  to  the  weather  spoils  the  beiiuty  hnth  of 
leaf  and  flower.  The  (piestion  as  to  wlietlier  they 
are  worth  the  trouble  of  twelve  nuinths  of  the 
clo.se  attention  of  the  florist  for  the  sake  of  three 
or  four  weeks'  bloom  may  well  be  discussed.  Tho 
fancier  does  not  hesitate  a  moment,  for  his  plants 
are  objects  of  interest  to  him  all  the  year  round. 
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As  an  old  florist  myfelf,  I  can  truly  eay  that  there 
is  not  a  month  in  the  year  in  which  I  do  not  find 
pleasure  in  contemplating  my  ]ilants.  There  is 
also  the  additional  ])leasure  in  watching  the  de- 
velopment of  the  seedlings.  They  grow  slowly 
at  first,  and  are  slow  to  ajipear  above  ground. 
Some  fanciers  have  told  me  that  the  young  jdants 
will  appear  after  three  years.  I  Iiave  not  had  any 
do  so  after  the  second  year,  and  most  of  the  seed 
vegetates  within  six  months  after  sowing. 

I  am  frequently  being  asked  to  give  instructions 
about 

Seed  SowiNf;. 
It  is  very  simple  and  cpiite  certain,  but  some 
patience  is  retpiired.  Many  jiersons  have  not 
patience  enough  to  wait  until  the  plants  appear, 
far  less  eighteen  months  more  until  they  flower. 
I  always  sow  the  seed  as  soon  as  it  is  gathered  in 
July,  and  I  am  supported  in  this  by  the  Rev.  F.  D. 
Horner  and  Mr.  B.  Simonite,  of  Sheffield.  I  get 
a  large  number  of  plants  in  three  or  four  weeks 
after  sowing  the  seed,  and  when  these  tiny  plants 
have  well  formed   the  first  leaf  after  the  seed 


be  useful.  There  are,  as  is  well  known,  four 
classes  of  show  Auriculas,  the  green  edge,  the 
grey  edge,  white  edge,  and  selfs.  Now  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  keep  each  class  by  itself,  and  the  best 
varieties  in  each  class  should  be  selected  both  as 
seed  and  pollen-bearers.  I  will  give  the  names  of 
those  I  have  selected  to  save  seed  from.  In  the 
green-edged  class,  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner  flowers 
are  fertilised  with  pollen  from  Abbe  Lizst  and 
Prince  of  Greens,  and  they  are  also  done  the  re- 
verse wa}'.  In  the  grey  edge,  Marmion  is  crossed 
with  a  variety  we  have  named  Miss  Prim.  I  do 
not  cross  it  with  George  Lightbody  because  Mar- 
mion has  been  raised  from  George  Lightbody. 
Heatherbell  is  a  variety  with  the  edge  more  in- 
clined to  be  white  than  grey,  yet  the  flowers  in- 
cline to  coarseness,  so  I  also  cross  it  with  Miss 
Prim,  which  is  never  coarse.  In  white  edges. 
Acme  has  been  crossed  with  Conservative,  and 
Smiling  Beauty,  which  is  still  a  useful  good  white 
edge,  is  also  crossed  with  Acme.  In  the  selfs 
there  are  none  so  good  as  Heroine,  Black  Bess, 
Mrs.  Potts,  and  Sir  William  Hewitt.     Mrs.  Potts 


dry,  a  sharp  look-out  must  be  kept  for  red  spider. 
Tliis  pest  proved  \ery  troublesome  last  year,  and 
is  not  easily  dislodged  until  the  plants  can  be 
lifted  and  dipped.  A  good  preventive  is  to  place 
a  small  bag  of  fresh  horse-djoppings  in  a  can  of 
water  and  give  an  occasional  evening  watering 
with  this.— E.  B. 


LILIUM  CANDIDUM. 

The  humbler  the  home,  or  rather  the  garden,  is, 
the  more  the  Madonna  Lily  seems  to  appreciate 
it  and  flourish.  A  few  years  ago  the  fact  (if  my 
never  seeing  such  luxuriating  clumps  of  this 
Lily  as  I  did  in  cottagers'  gardens,  or  such 
specimens  of  Vallota  purpurea  as  I  did  in  their 
windows,  used  to  fill  me  with  envy,  though  not, 
I  hope,  with  hatred  and  malice,  for  I  then  pos- 
sessed a  garden  in  which,  though  charming  ui 
many  resjiects.  Lilies  absolutely  refused  to 
grow,  and  I  had  lost  a  fine  collection  of  Val- 
Fotas,  some  of  which  I  had  myself  collected  at 
the  Cape,  from  bulb  mites.  In  seven 
years  in  that  garden  200  bulbs  of 
LOiuni  candidum,  my  favourite  Lily, 
disajipeared,  as  did  dt.zens  of  L. 
auratuiu,  speciosum,  tigrinum,  lon- 
giflorum,  &c.  Beds  were  excavated 
2  feet  and  3  feet  deep  and  filled  with 
the  most  approved  compost,  but  all 
to  no  purpose,  and  the  last  bulb  of 
the  genus  Lilium  left  the  locality 
long  before  I  took  my  departure. 
Now,  in  another  garden  I  have 
started  on  another  attempt  to  grow 
Lilies  successfully,  and  have  fifteen 
varieties.  The  illusti-ation  shows  a 
border  containing  100  bulbs  of  L. 
candidum  planted  September,  1802, 
and  photographed  Ijetweeu  nine  and 
ten  months  later.  I  fear  that  the 
display  will  hardly  be  so  uniform 
this  season  owing  to  the  very  dry 
summer  of  last  year.  S.  W.  F. 


The  Madonna  Lily  {Lilium  candidum)  in  a  Devonshire  garden. 

S.  W.  Fitzherbert,  Taunton. 


From  a  photograph  sent  by 


leaves,  they  are  carefully  taken  out  without  dis- 
turbing the  soil  and  planted — about  a  dozen  of 
them— in  3-inch  flower-pots.  Tlie  reason  that  I 
am  careful  not  to  disturb  the  soil  is  because  there 
is  yet  a  quantity  of  seed  which  will  lie  dormant 
until  tlie  spring,  and  from  this  the  young  plants 
will  appear  very  early  in  the  year — January  or 
February.  I  am  now  (the  last  week  in  March) 
pricking  these  young  plants  out  the  same  as  the 
others  were  done  in  August  and  September,  and 
the  early  plants  are  also  ready  to  be  planted  in 
2J-inch  pots.  Offsets  taken  from  the  old  plants 
ui  the  autumn  are  now  ready  to  be  ])lanted  in 
3-inch  pots  to  be  transferred  later  into  4-inch  and 
.5-inch  pots,  in  which  they  will  flower  ne.xt  year. 
The  fancier  is  now  watching  the  development  of 
his  flowering  plants  and  gning  due  attention  to 
the  seedlings  that  are  flowering  for  the  first  time  ; 
he  also  saves  seed  for  sowing  from  special 
crosses,  and  the  main  interest  consists  in  watch- 
ing the  results.  There  are  many  disappointments 
of  course,  but  after  a  time  one  gets  used  to  this, 
and  the  result  of  a  failure  one  year  is  merely  to 
try  in  another  direction  next  season.  As  the  time 
is  close  at  hand  when  we  may  attem|)t  crossing  to 
obtain  seed  for  this  year's  sowing,  a  few  words  may 


is  a  very  beautiful  violet  self,  the  best  of  all,  and 
by  crossing  it  with  Sapphire  good  results  may  be 
obtained.  Heroine  and  Black  Bess  would  make 
good  crosses,  or  Heroine  and  Sir  William  Hewitt. 
Of  course,  the  precaution  must  be  taken  to  remove 
the  anthers  from  the  seed-bearing  ])arent  with  a 
pair  of  sharp-pointed  scissors  before  the  -pollen 
cases  burst,  and  scatter  the  pollen  on  to  the 
stigma.  The  pollen  should  be  carried  from  one 
flower  to  another  with  a  small  fine  hair  bru.sh. 

J.  DouoLAS. 


Violets. — The  supply  of  Marie  Louise  in  pits 
being  nearly  over,  and  the  pits  themselves  being 
recpiired  for  a  late  batch  of  Strawberries,  I  have 
to-day  (iLarch  30)  taken  off  all  the  runners  w.antc<l 
for  another  season  .and  cleared  out  the  old  plants. 
It  being  yet  somewhat  early  to  jilant  the.se  runners 
in  the  open,  they  are  dibbled  into  a  frame  some 
4  inches  ajiart  each  way,  get  a  goo<l  .soaking  of 
water,  and  are  lightly  shaded  for  a  few  daj's. 
They  make  nice,  well-rooted,  little  plants  by  the 
end  of  April,  when  they  are  carefully  lifted  and 
planted  out  on  a  S[iecially  prepared  border.  If 
the  season  onwards  from  the  present  time  keeps 


INCREASING   THE   WHITE 
EVERLASTING   PEA. 

I  WELL  remember  more  than  twenty 
years  ago  the  fine  old  plants  of  this 
which   had   a   home  iu  Mr.    Robert 
Parker's  nursery  at   Tooting.       The 
price  asked  was  2s.  Gd.  each,  and  so 
rare  was  the  true  plant  at  that  time, 
that  no  reduction  was  made  if  taken 
oy  the  dozeiL     It  was  one  of  those 
plants  whose  pi-opagatiou  at  that  time 
was  a  matter  of  some  difliculty,  for,  not  being 
trustworthy  when  obtained  from  seed,  it  ha(l  to 
bo  increased  by  the  rather  slow  process  of  divi- 
sion   of    the    root-stock.     Not    only   was   this 
method  a  slow  one,  but  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  uncertainty  about  it  by  reason  of  the  manner 
in  which   the  roots  crossed  each   other  in  the 
ball  when  coiilincd  to  a  small   .space.     Where 
the  roots  have  been  confined  to  pots,  it  wdl  be 
best  for  those  who  still  prefer  increasuig  the  plant 
by  division  to  wash  away  all  the  soil  first.    This 
will  be  also  an  equally  s.afe  way,  even  if  the 
plants  have  been  growing  in  the   open  ground. 
But  let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  I  do  not 
consider   division   either  the  best  or  the  most 
expeditions  method  of    increa-sing  this    plant  ; 
far  from  it  ;  for  in  the  first  place  it  involves,  to 
begin  with,  the  loss  for  the  time  bcmg  of  what 
has  been  a  "ood   .specimen   hitherto   for  some 
years,  and  I  would  hesitate  before  taking  such 
a   st.-p.     Much   the   best  way  to  increase  this 
plant,  and  it  is  also  the  safest  an<l  quickest,  is 
to  do  so  by  means  of  cuttings.     Tliesc  cuttings 
must,  however,  bo  of   the  right  stamp,  these 
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being  tlio  new  growtlis  that  in  tlie  early  days  of 
spring  issue  from  the  base  of  the  plant.     As- 
suming   the    plant    is    in    the    open    ground, 
the  mode    of   procedure    is    as    follows  :    Bare 
away    all    the    soil    from    the    plant    and,    if 
need  be,  rinse  it    clean   with    the    jet    of    the 
syringe    till    the    crown    of   the  root-stock    is 
fully    exposed.     The    time    for    doing   this  is 
when  the  new  growths  are  pushing  up,  and  the 
jJant  will  need  watcliing,  so  that  the  growths 
are  not  too  long  before  being  secured.     Young 
breaks  from  4  inches  to  6  inches  in  length  are 
the  best  ;  when  longer  than  this  they  are  more 
sappy  and  are  not  usually  so  free  to  send  forth 
roots.     The  chief  point  of  all  is  to  secure  cut- 
tings with  a  heel  attached,  stripping  them  from 
the  stool  and  never  toucliing  them  with  a  knife 
at  all.     Such  as  these  in  a  brisk,  warm  manure- 
frame  will  root  in  a  fortnight  or  so.     I  have 
tried  various  methods  and  different  seasons  of 
the  year,  but  all  to  no  purpose.     I  never  suc- 
ceeded   in    rooting    a   single    cutting    till   the 
thought  of  early  spring  cuttings  occurred  to  me 
some  fifteen  years  ago.     I  think  the  fiist  batch 
I  tried  rooted  in  ten  days,  and  since  that  time 
1  have  never  had  the  slightest  trouble  in  raising 
stock.     In    the    propagation    of    tliis   plant   I 
studiously  avoid  the  use  of  the  knife,  merely 
stri])ping  the  young  growths  from  the  parent 
plant  and  inserting  them  without   more    ado. 
Where  a  considerable  number  of  young  plants 
is  required,  it  will  be  found  a  good  plan  when 
the  old  stools  first  break  away  in  spring  to  cut 
down  some  of  the  leading  breaks  to  witliin  C 
inches  of  the  base  for  the  production  of  a  later 
batch  of  cuttings,  securing  the  latter  when  long 
enough  and  treating  as  above  described.     By 
this    means    a  goodly   stock    of   this  valuable 
perennial  may  soon  be  oljtained.     When    the 
cuttings  are  rooted  [>ot  them  singly,  afterwards 
when  well  established  planting  them  out.     Any 
of  the  perennial  kinds  which  cannot  be  relied 
u|xin  from  seed  uuiy  be  increased  in  the  same 
way.  E.  J. 

Sowing  annuals.— With  the  .advent  of  April, 
annuals  that  are  to  be  sown  out  of  doors  in  tlie 
places  they  are  to  occupy  through  the  summer 
months  may  soon  be  put  in,  and  if  a  good  and 
long-sustained  blooming  season  is  required  they 
must  have  a  fairly  good  jjiece  of  ground.  In  the 
matter  of  Mignonette,  for  instance,  we  are  some- 
times apt  to  think  that  any  odd  corner  will  do  for 
it,  forgetting  that  when  it  is  sown  in  pots  care  is 
always  taken  to  provide  a  firm  and  suitable  com- 
[jost.  I  have  found  a  narrow  border  devoted  to 
bush  Apples,  which  is  firm  and  of  good  heart, 
very  suitable  for  Mignonette.  Sown  thinly 
and  thinned  to  1  foot  eacli  way,  the  seedlings 
quickly  make  strong  plants  and  throw  fine  heads 
of  bloom.  All  annuals  pay  for  hard  thinning  ;  in 
fact,  if  crowded  up  togethei'  the  flowering  season 
is  soon  over.  If  the  better  class  annuals,  as  Asters, 
Zinnias,  Stocks,  Phlox  Drummondi,  &c.,  that  were 
sown  some  time  back  in  gentle  warmth  are  likely 
to  get  too  thick  before  they  can  be  plante<l  out, 
some  may  be  lifted  carefully  and  transferred  to 
boxes.  Annuals  intended  solely  for  cutting  may 
be  sown  in  rows  on  some  well-prepared  border,  as 
thus  tbey  can  be  kept  clean  so  much  more  easily 
than  when  sown  broadcast.  A  sharp  watch  must 
be  kejjt  on  Sweet  Peas  that  were  sown  in  the 
open  ;  tliey  are  now  just  about  coming  through, 
and  will  soon  attract  tlie  attention  of  birds  if  they 
are  not  covered  in  some  way  until  they  are  well 
above  ground.  An  early  mulching  of  half-rotten 
manure  will  soon  be  advisable  for  these  if  hot 
days  and  drying  winds  are  likely  to  continue. 
— K.  B.  __2 

SHORT  NOTES.—FLOWER. 


coloured,  and  showy.  A  white  form  of  it,  also  bloom- 
ing, is  clear  and  pure  in  colour,  but  hardly  attracts 
notice  or  lias  as  much  beauty  as  the  blue. — A.  H. 

Tulipa  Kaufmanniana  is  one  of  the  more  in- 
teresting species  in  bloom  now.  It  is  a  native  of  Cen- 
tral Asia,  from  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1877.  The 
leaves  are  glaucous  in  colour,  the  flowers  large  and 
creamy  white,  with  the  outer  side  of  the  segments 
flushed  with  a  reddish  shade.  Like  many  other  spe- 
cies, it  varies  in  colouriug. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


Scilla  Bibirica  alba. -The  old  Siberian  Siuill 
is   very   beautiful  just  now,  profuse  in  bloom,  richly 


PLANTING   ASPARAGUS. 

There  are  various  opinions  as  to  the  value  of 
plants  over  seed  when  new  beds  are  being 
formed.  Much  depends  upon  the  ground,  as- 
pect of  the  beds,  and  laboitr  required.  I  prefer 
planting  to  sowing  the  seed  in  its  permanent 
quarters,  but  with  this  addition,  that  I  use 
home-raised  plants,  as  if  purchased  tliey  are  at 
times  not  planted  as  soon  after  lifting  as  is  neces- 
sary. If  purchased  plants  are  determined  upon 
for  forming  new  beds,  I  would  advise  early 
planting,  as  the  roots  are  not  so  much  injured, 
growth  is  less  forward,  and  the  roots  wlien 
packed  travel  better.  Early  April  is  a  suitable 
time  if  the  ground  is  in  condition  and  the  plants 
are  fairly  strong,  although  I  have  planted  quite 
a  month  later  with  every  success,  but  in  this 
case  they  were  lifted  with  extreme  care  and  not 
exposed  to  the  air  a  moment  longer  than  neces- 
sary. I  have  also  selected  autumn  for  the  work 
with  equally  good  results,  but  this  period  can- 
not be  reconnnended  unless  the  soil  is  well 
drained  and  the  roots  strong.  My  plan  is  to 
sow  the  seed  thinly  annually  in  the  first  week 
in  April  in  rich  soil,  and  in  rows  18  inches 
apart.  The  seedlings  have  in  some  cases  to  re- 
main three  years,  so  that  when  the  ])lauts 
are  large  emjugh  to  thin  out  they  are  allowed 
6  inches  space  between  each,  as  nothing  is  gained 
by  crowding  them  when  small.  When  planting 
in  their  permanent  quarters  put  them  a  yard 
apart,  as  if  in  a  weakly,  drawn  condition  at 
planting  time  they  do  not  make  the  progress 
desired.  Having  to  force  in  quantity,  I  sow 
several  long  rows,  and  lift  the  idder  beds  every 
autumn  for  early  forcing.  For  later  supplies 
till  the  beds  in  the  open  come  in,  permanent 
beds  are  forced. 

By  planting  two  or  three-year-old  seedlings 
there  is  considerable  gain, my  objection  to  sowing 
the  seed  in  the  permanent  beds  V)eing  that  the 
latter  must  remain  so  long  before  cutting  can 
commence.  Seed  is  usually  sown  too  thiclcly, 
the  seedlings  seldom  sufhciently  thinned  out, 
and  they  do  not  .attain  the  size  of  planted  roots ; 
consecpiently  yield  smaller  grass. 

Formation  of  Behs. 

This  is  important.  On  heavy  clay  land  I  have 
seen  great  labour  bostoweil  in  their  formation, 
but  I  prefer  to  trench  2  feet  deep  and  atld 
charred  rubbish,  road-scrapings,  river  sand  or 
coarse  mortar  rubble,  as  this  will  jjrovidc 
drainage  for  the  roots  and  prevent  decay.  If 
the  ground  is  wet  the  beds  can  be  raised  snlti- 
ciently  to  drain  the  young  roots  on  seed  beds,  the 
path  or  hollow  portion  being  i)artially  Hlled  up 
in  time  with  the  rough  rakings  of  the  beds. 
When  root  growth  gets  strong  the  jiaths  re(piire 
filling  in  almost  level  to  encourage  growth. 
Such  beds  when  tilled  in  will  be  higlier  tlian  the 
surrounding  ground.  Abund.-ince  of  food  is 
rcMpiired,  lieavy  laiul  needing  coarser  manures, 
and  light  .soil  will  require  more  manure  at  the 
bottcjui  (jf  the  trench  and  no  drainage.  It  has 
been  stated   tliat   good   ]iea<ls  may    be  procured 


at  small  cost  by  merely  sowing  without  prepara- 
tion, but  not  if  strong  grass  and  permanent 
beds  are  required.  I  have  in  clayey  soils  used 
drain  pipes  to  advantage,  putting  a  drain  under 
each  alley  and  filling  in  with  rough  rubble. 
This  draws  off  stagnant  moisture  and  prevents 
decay,  but  if  rubble  and  charred  refuse  are  used 
in  forming  the  beds,  good  drainage  will  be 
already  provided. 

Planting. 

The  surface  of  the  bed  should  be  made  fine  if 
at  all  lumpy,  and  the  roots  will  derive  benefit 
from  the  addition  of  fine  soil  from  other  sources. 
If  the  beds  were  prepared  early  in  the  year  the 
soil  liy  planting  time  will  be  well  sweetened, 
and  the  addition  of  fine  material  may  only  be 
requiredfortho.se  newly  made  on  very  stift"  land. 
If  beds  are  used  they  may  l)e  from  34  feet  to 
4  feet  wide,  with  two  rows  of  plants,  this  allow- 
ing ample  space,  and  for  another  row  quite 
0  feet  should  be  given.  If  on  the  level  there 
is  a  saving  of  ground,  more  space  may  be  given, 
as  there  are  fewer  alleys  or  walks.  The  latter 
must  be  2  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  in  the  row 
should  have  at  least  18  inches  of  clear  space 
from  crown  to  crown.  By  providing  wide  alleys 
there  is  no  waste  of  ground,  as  another  crop 
may  be  planted  down  the  centre  of  each  alley. 
We  use  ours  for  early  Cauliflowers  of  the 
Snowball  type;  these  occupy  little  ground  and 
are  now  over.  I  prefer  in  planting  to  place 
the  line  down  the  bed  wliere  the  row  is  required, 
tread  it  rather  firmly  in  light  soil,  or  beat  it  with 
the  back  of  the  spade  in  heavy  soil,  then  draw  the 
material  away  on  each  side  of  the  line,  leaving 
it  slightly  raised  in  the  centre.  On  this  raised 
portion  the  crowns  rest.  The  roots  are  spread 
out  evenly  and  the  fine  soil  placed  over  them 
to  the  depth  of  ii  inches,  made  slightly 
firmer  afterwards  and  raked  smoothly.  If 
dry  weather  follows  planting,  watering  nuiat 
take  place,  as  the  light  soil  soon  dries.  After 
watering,  a  nudch  of  spent  Mushroom  ma- 
nure v^■ill  prevent  drought,  look  neat,  and  also 
enrich  the  bed.  As  growth  increases,  liberal 
supplies  of  licpud  manure,  top-dressings  of  fish 
manure  and  other  fertilisers  are  beneficial. 
The  latter  are  not  so  much  needed  the  first 
season,  the  roots  having  sufficient  food. 

G.  Wythes. 


Keeping  Onions. — I  never  had  Onions  keep 
so  well  as  this  year.  When  the  crop  was  pulled 
it  was  allowed  to  remain  on  the  ground  several 
davs,  and  then  taken  into  a  vinery  and  allowed  to 
rei'nain  there  for  a  time.  The  Onions  were  then 
tied  in  ropes,  and  hung  up  on  the  back  wall  of 
the  potting  shed  close  to  the  roof  tiles.  Tlie 
bulbs  are  of  medium  si/.e,  and  were  allowed  to  re- 
main so  thickly  in  t  be  rows  that  in  many  instances 
they  often  touched  each  other.  I  couhl  not  see 
that  this  was  any  disadvantage,  as  frequently 
they  were  as  large  as  where  they  were  several 
inches  apart.  I  only  grow  old-established  kinds, 
such  as  Reading,  l)anver's  Yellow,  Bedfordshire 
Champion,  James'  Keeping,  and  I  find  nothing 
better  as  yet  for  general  use. — J.  C.  F. 

Early  spring  Cabbages.— In  a  largo  market 
garden  near  London  (Cabbages  are  already  being 
cut  ;  the  sorts  ajipear  to  be  an  early  selection 
from  the  Nonpareil,  probably  Kllam's.  The  seeds 
were  sown  in  .luly  last,  and  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  plants  w'cre  ready  for  transplanting  they 
were  put  out  on  fairly  light  stony  land,  wbiclihad 
been  well  manured  for  a  previous  crop.  For  two 
or  three  weeks  pa.st  men  have  been  busy  tying  up 
the  earliest  to  blanch  the  hearts  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  do  Lettuce.  The  typo  of  Cabbage 
is  small,  forming  but  few  outside  leaves,  but  largo 
full  hearts,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  when  taken 
to  market  the  croj)  will  realise  a  gooil  price, 
spring  Cabbage  being  regarded  as  a  delicacy.  The 
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stock  is  excellent ;  the  evenness  of  character  seen 
in  a  breadth  of  four  or  five  acres  is  something 
remarkable,  and  there  is  not  a  "bolter"  among 
them  scarcely.  It  is  something  to  produce  good 
Cabbages  in  March.  A  gardener  with  plenty  of 
convenience  at  his  command  may,  and  often  does 
do  so  on  a  limited  scale,  but  it  is  a  different 
matter  for  a  market  gardener  to  do  so  on  a  large 
scale  and  successfullj*.  Warm,  fairly  light,  but 
good  land  is  undoubtedly  necessary  and  also  a 
type  of  Cabbage  that  is  precocious,  though  some 
state  that  Cabbages  turn  in  more  ([uickly  on  a 
heavy  than  on  a  light  land.  Some  thirty  or  more 
years  ago  Messrs.  Beck,  Henderson  and  Child,  at 
that  time  M'holesale  seedsmen  in  the  Adel[)hi,  sent 
out  a  capital  tj'pe  of  Cabbage  known  as  Beck's 
Early  Dwarf,  which,  as  far  as  I  remember,  is  re- 
presented to-day  by  a  good  strain  of  EUam's.  It 
was  very  popular  with  certain  of  the  market  gar- 
deners in  the  south,  who  grew  it  largely.  With 
the  breaking-up  of  the  firm  came,  to  all  appear- 
ance, the  loss  of  some  of  these  selected  stocks, 
for  I  fail  to  see  Beck's  Cabbage  quoted  in  any  of 
the  seed  lists  of  the  present  day.  But  it  is  cus- 
tomary no^^•-a-days  for  good  old  things  to  re-appear 
under  new  names. — R.  D. 

Rhubarb   Hawke's  Champagne.  —  I    was 

pleased  to  .see  "(J.  W.  S."  have  a  good  word  for 
Rhubarb  Hawke's  Champagne.  It  is  an  old 
favourite  of  mine,  and  I  always  endeavour  to  push 
its  claims,  knowing  that  it  is  a  variety  well 
worthy  of  extended  culture.  I  should  be  very 
well  content  to  grow  only  this  and  Victoria,  the 
former  for  forcing  and  earl}'  work,  and  Victoria 
for  general  crop.  There  is  a  vast  difference  in 
the  quality  of  the  produce  from  crowns  which 
have  been  well  manured  and  grown  in  full  sun- 
light and  those  crowded  up  in  some  corner  where 
a  gleam  of  sunlight  rarely  reaches.  At  the 
present  time  when  so  much  advice  is  being 
scattered  broadcast  for  the  benefit  of  cottagers 
and  small  holders  in  the  matter  of  fruit  culture. 
Rhubarb  certainly,  although  not  a  fruit,  should 
be  given  prominent  claims.  An  abundance  of 
large  and  crisp  stalks  is  not  the  outcome  of  plant- 
ing a  few  large  root-stocks,  and  such  as  a  man 
can  hardly  lift,  but  smaller  pieces  with  one  or 
two  eyes.  These  should  be  set  out  in  deeply-dug 
or  trenched  soil  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
sub-soil,  with  an  abundance  of  manure  intermixed. 
The  sets  should  be  planted  firmly,  with  the  tops 
of  the  crowns  just  beneath  the  surface,  in  rows 
4  feet  apart  and  3  feet  in  the  rows.  Mulch  with 
short  manure  after  planting,  and  leave  them 
alone  for  the  season.  The  following  year  a  half 
crop  could  be  drawn,  but  in  succeeding  sea.sons  a 
full  crop  will  be  secured.  An  annual  dressing  of 
rotten  manure  will  be  all  the  attention  necessary. 
— A.  YorNO. 

CULTURE  OF  CAPSICUMS. 

Is  most  large  places  Capsicums  would  be  appre- 
ciated, and  for  cooking  they  may  be  used  in  various 
forms,  both  ripe  and  when  green.  The  varieties 
differ  much,  and  several  are  larger  and  much 
milder  than  the  Chili,  also  far  more  profitable 
than  tlie  Long  Red  or  Long  Yellow  type.  When 
ripe  they  are  less  pungent  than  those  named. 
For  using  in  a  green  state  the  forms  of  Chili  are 
also  useful  both  for  pickling  and  for  vinegar,  and 
they  are  grown  a  little  for  home-produced  Cayenne 
pepper.  In  the  north  I  recently  saw  a  fine  lot  of 
plants  on  shelves,  a  certain  quantity  being  re- 
quired annually  for  Cayenne.  The  produce  is  far 
finer  than  imported  pepper.  Not  only  are  the 
Capsicums  useful  for  cooking,  but  they  are  al.so  of 
value  for  decoration  when  grown  in  pots.  Where 
a  quantity  is  desired  pot-culture  is  not  advisable, 
though  for  making  Caj'enne  it  is  necessary  to  get 
fruit  of  the  best  colour  and  flavour.  The  Mammoth 
Red  Chili  is  a  fine  type  of  good  flavour  ;  the  large 
yellow  and  red  Tomato  •  shaped  varieties  are 
well  adapted  for  salad,  being  milder  and  very 
ornamental.  Excellent  forms  are  Sutton's  Golden 
Uawn  and  Bell  or  Bull's  Nose,  these  being  of 
milder  flavour  than  the  smaller  forms,  and  for 
decorative  effect    the    pretty   Prince   of   Wales, 


Coral  Gem,  and  Little  Gem  are  beautiful  in  pots. 
They  fruit  profusely  and  last  for  months  in  beauty 
in  a  cool  house. 

This  is  a  good  time  to  raise  a  stock  from  seed, 
sowing  in  pans  of  light  soil  in  a  warm  house. 
Plunge  them  in  a  temperature  of  90°,  as  it  is  im- 
portant to  get  C£uick  growth,  excess  of  moisture 
or  too  little  heat  soon  destroying  the  seed  or  caus- 
ing a  puny  growth.  They  also  require  plenty  of 
liglit  and  a  moist  house  when  the  seedlings  ap- 
pear, as  they  are  subject  to  green  fly  and  red 
spider.  When  the  plants  have  advanced  as  far  as 
the  third  or  rough  leaf  they  should  be  potted  off 
into  3inch  pots,  one  seedling  in  each,  putting 
them  down  rather  deep.  Again,  give  them  a 
warm  bed  for  a  few  days,  shaded  from  bright  sun. 
Another  shift  into  6-inch  pots  may  be  given  when 
the  latter  are  full  of  roots,  and  transfer  the  plants 
to  shelves.  Carefully  water  them,  as  too  much 
moisture  at  any  time,  especially  after  potting, 
will  result  in  a  check,  from  which  they  rarely  re- 
cover. We  plant  out  in  movable  frames  on  a 
bed  of  manure  or  leaves  used  for  raising  early 
crops  and  still  retaining  some  warmth.  I  prefer 
this  to  dry  houses  or  places  with  more  heat,  as 
the  plants  make  rapid  progress  in  such  structures, 
getting  moisture  at  the  root.  If  kept  a  little 
close  after  planting  they  soon  progress,  and  in 
time  the  sashes  may  be  removed  at  night.  The 
plants  grow  well  when  they  get  the  benefit  of 
night  dews,  and  set  a  much  heavier  crop  of  fruit 
than  if  grown  in  the  open  or  in  pots. 

With  pot  culture  the  treatment  is  much  the 
same  till  planting  out,  but  even  then  I  would  ail- 
vise  standing  the  fruiting  plants  on  a  moist  hard 
bottom,  giving  air  freely.  They  set  more  freely 
and  the  leaves  look  thoroughly  healthy.  Insect 
jiests  are  more  troublesome  to  pot  plants,  so  that 
liberal  syringings  at  closing  time  will  be  beneficial. 
Clear  soot  water  for  plants  in  pots  is  one  of  the 
best  preventives  of  insects,  and  does  not  affect  the 
flowers  in  the  same  way  as  strong  insecticides. 
Give  liquid  manure  to  large  plants  full  of  roots 
and  keep  the  frames  moist,  removing  the  lights  in 
favourable  weather.  Planting  out  in  the  open  at 
the  foot  of  a  warm  wall  is  not  so  satisfactory  as 
frame  culture.  Although  the  plants  grow  freely, 
they  have  not  time  to  perfect  their  growth,  and 
when  lifted  or  repotted,  however  carefully,  there 
is  a  loss  of  foliage,  the  pods  shrivel,  and  the  small 
ones  do  not  swell  up.  By  planting  in  frames  at 
the  end  of  May  or  early  in  June  there  will  be  an 
abundance  of  fruit  through  the  summer,  and  a 
crop  of  ripe  pods  for  winter  use. 

G.  Wythes. 


Spring  Cabbage. — These  are  much  appre- 
ciated by  some  early  in  the  season  ;  therefore 
gardeners  usually  strive  to  have  them  ready  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  young  tender  hearts  fill  up 
a  blank  after  BrusselsSprouts  and  Kale  are  allgone 
arid  before  other  green  \'egetables  become  plenti- 
ful. Last  autumn  I  sowed  a  number  of  varieties 
with  the  i-iew  of  ascertaining  which  of  them  would 
be  most  suitable  for  very  early  work.  The  lirst  lot 
was  sown  side  by  side  on  July  26,  and  the  plants 
from  this  sowing  were  put  out  on  September  10 
on  a  piece  of  ground  from  which  Onions  had 
been  cleared.  Two  rows  of  each  variety  were 
planted.  They  all  grew  and  looked  «ell  till  the 
severe  weather  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  when 
some  of  them  suffered  severely,  and  had  we  had 
a  co.it  inuance  of  the  frost  most  of  them  would 
ha\e  been  killed  ;  as  it  is,  the  greater  number  of 
this  planting  have  started  to  run  to  seed.  A  few 
kinds,  however,  have  stood  well,  and  will  soon  be 
giving  us  a  good  supply  of  nice  crisp  hearts.  Of 
Sutton's  Flower  of  Spring  not  one  has  gone  to 
seed  ;  they  are  all  as  sturdy  as  possible.  EUam's 
Early  and  Battersea  are  also  very  good,  while 
Sutton's  All  Heart,  Veitch's  Earliest,  and  Sutton's 
Earliest  have  nearly  all  run  to  seed.  The  same 
varieties  were  sown  again  on  August  10,  ami 
these  were  planted  out  on  October  .5  ;  not  one  of 
these  seem  to  have  suffered  in  the  least,  all  alilic 
look  llourishnjg  and  well.  Last  autumn  was  a 
peculiar  one  for  Cabbage.  The  weather  being  so 
open  till  Christmas  they  grew  freely,  and  had  got 


almost  large  enough  for  use  ;  the  severe  frost  in 
the  early  part  of  January,  however,  brought  them 
to  a  standstill,  particularly  the  first  lot.  Cab- 
bages sown  at  the  end  of  July  have  usually  done 
very  well,  but  this  season,  with  the  exception  of 
the  three  varieties  named,  they  have  been  a  fail- 
ure, thus  showing  how  important  it  is  to  make  a 
second  sowing,  and  not  rely  on  only  the  one. 
Any  that  still  remain  in  the  seed  bed  of  the  latter 
sowings  should  now  be  jJanted  out,  as  these  will 
give  a  succession.  A  pinch  of  seed  may  also  be 
sown  now  to  supply  plants  for  a  later  batch. — 
— H.  C.  Prinsep. 

Cucumbers.— With  the  present  favourable 
weather,  spring-sown  plants  are  making  ra|)id 
progress  and  are  already  covering  the  base  of  the 
trellis.  See  that  all  superfluous  blooms  which 
form  at  the  base  of  the  leaves  up  the  stems  are 
removed,  thus  throwing  .all  the  energy  into  main 
and  lateral  growths.  Allow  plenty  of  room  for 
exi)ansion  when  tying  in  the  shoots  and  rather 
remove  the  first  few  fruits,  which  are  usually  de- 
formed, than  by  allowing  them  to  remain  retard 
the  general  cropping  of  the  plants.  Let  water, 
free  from  all  manurial  mixture,  suffice  for  the 
roots  at  present,  and  slightly  cover  with  rough 
loam,  rubble  and  horse  droppings  all  roots  which 
appear  on  the  surface.  Syringe  the  foliage  morn- 
ing and  afternoon,  admit  air  sparingly  and  close 
very  earl}',  and  in  order  to  secure  a  firm  growth 
refrain  from  the  use  of  roller  blinds  for  the  pre- 
sent. Plants  which  have  done  duty  throughout 
the  winter  and  are  still  bearing  must  be  treated 
as  liberally  as  possible,  .as  their  vigour  will  now 
be  on  the  wane.  Administer  farmyard  licjuid  and 
artificial  manure  alternately.  Remove  all  male 
blooms  not  wanted  for  fertilisation,  also  surplus 
fruits  in  their  infancy,  and  keep  the  foliage  free 
from  spider  by  syringing  with  tepid  water  into 
which  a  little  liquid  manure  has  been  stiired. 
Thus  treated,  these  old  jilants  will  keep  up  the 
supply  for  a  week  or  two  longer,  after  whicli  they 
may  be  cast  away  and  the  house  cleansed  and 
used  for  other  and  more  profitable  purposes. — 
J.  C. 


SUCCESSFUL   TOMATO   CULTURE. 

L.isT  year's  success  with  Tomatoes  .against  walls 
and  (juite  in  the  open  will  encourage  their  cul- 
tivation in  this  way.  All  that  is  wanted  to 
make  success  certain  is  evidently  enough  a  dry, 
hot  summer.  Given  tliis,  Tomatoes  will  grow 
almost  anywhere,  or  at  all  events  in  all  jiosi- 
tions  where  the  sunshine  can  reach  the  plants 
during  the  greater  jiart  of  the  day.  Even  self- 
.sown  plants  resting  on  the  ground  cropped 
he.avily,  some  of  the  fruit  ripening  before  it  was 
necessary  to  cut  the  rest  to  save  it  from 
frosts.  There  are  not  wanting  signs  of  another 
liot  and  dry  summer,  and  if  such  be  experienced, 
then  it  will  scarcely  be  possible  to  grow  too 
many  Tomatoes.  Already  inquiries  have  been 
inaile  as  to  the  possibility  of  working  men  and 
others  not  in  a  position  to  raise  their  own 
plants  getting  some  for  planting,  paying  for 
them  if  need  be,  and  there  will  be  a  great  de- 
mand for  them  in  May  and  theearly  jiartof  June. 
Very  much  depends  upon  a  good  start  being 
made,  and  it  is  not  extra  large  plants  that  I  find 
give  the  best  results.  Those  early  raised,  or 
whicli,  say,  are  already  placed  in  5-incli  pots, 
will  most  probably  be  poor  leggy  things  by  the 
end  of  May,  and  such  starvelings  are  so  slow  in 
recovering  their  vigour  and  setting  crops,  that 
there  is  every  likelihood  of  bad  weather  and 
disease  intervening  before  anj-  ripe  fruit  is  liad 
from  them.  Even  sturdy  plants  strongly  rooted 
ill  0-inch  pots  fail  to  retain  the  first  bunch  of 
fiowrrs  that  form.s,  and  no  fruit  is  had  till  the 
plants  have  attained  a  greater  height  than  is 
desirable  in  the  case  of  those  against  walls. 
After  trying  several  plans  I  have  come  tn  the 
conclusion   that  quite  young   plants  well  csta- 
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blished   in   4-iiicli    pots,    but   not   nnicli    root- 
bound,  are  the  first  to  strike  root  strongly  into 
the  surrounding  soil.     They  will  do  this  in  a 
week  if  not  allowed  to  become  very  dry,  enough 
water  being  given  to  keep  the  old  ball  of  soil  and 
roots  uniformly  moist.   These  young  plants  soon 
show  a  strong  bunch  of  bloom,  and,  what  is  also 
much  to  the  purpose,  do  not  drop  this  before 
fruit  has  been  set.     Instead,  therefore,  of   sow- 
ing seed  early   in   March,  the   first   or  second 
week  in  April  is  a  better  time,  as  this   admits 
of  the  .seedlings  attaining  a  fairly  large  size  with- 
out actually  becoming  much  root-bound.     The 
seed  may  be  sown  thinly  in  well-drained  6-inch 
pots  or   pans,  and   if    kept   close   and    shaded 
should  germinate  in  gentle  heat,  whether  this 
be  such  as  is  given  off  by  a  mild  hotbed  or  what 
may  be  forthconuug  in  a  forcing  house  or  green- 
house.    When  they  have  grown  to  a  length  of 
about  4  inches   and  are  yet  sturdy,   owing   to 
having  been  kept  near  to  the  glass,  they  ought 
to  be  shaken  carefully  out  of  the  pots,  and  re- 
placed singly  and   deeply   into   4-inch   pots   if 
they  have  to  be  grown  in  rather  cool  quarters, 
but     6-inch     pots     or     pairs    in    6-inch     pots 
answer    well    where    they    can    be     kept     for 
a    fortnight  or   three    weeks   in   a   moderately 
strong     heat.     By    the    time     they     are    well 
established    in     these    pots     and     have     been 
hardened  off  somewhat,  the  end  of  May  will  be 
here,  and  during  the  next  week  all  should  be 
in  their  fruiting  quarters.     A  little  fresh  loam 
and  manure,  or,  say,  a  shovelful  for  each  plant, 
will  give  them  a  good  start,  even  if  the  same 
site  has  been  jireviously  occupied  by  Tomatoes, 
and  a  mulching  of  strawy  manure  with  perhaps 
an  occasional  watering  during  hot,  dry  weather 
is  all  the  further  attention  needed  as  far  as  the 
roots  are  concerned.     If  grown   against    walls 
or  fences  either  the  plants  or  leading  branches 
from  any  put  out  more  thinly  and  allowed  to 
spread  should  be  laid  in  12  inches  apart,  and 
not  be  permitted  to  form  any  superfluous  side 
shoots.     The  leaders  ought  not  to  be  stopped 
till   four   or    five   clusters  of   fruit  have   been 
formed,  and  the  leaves  should  not  be  greatly 
reduced  in  size  till  the  lower  fruits  are  fully 
grown    and    connneucing    to     colour.       Those 
planted  quite  in  the  open  ought  to  be  staked 
upright,  and  if  disposed  12  inches  apart  in  rows 
3  feet  apart,  running  from  north  to  south,  they 
will  not  greatly  shade    each    other.     No    side 
shoots  should  be  left  on  these.     In  each  and 
every  case  the  crops  are  somewhat  precarious, 
the  Potato  disease  being  responsible  for  more 
failures  than  anything  else.     As   will  be  seen 
from  the  foregoing,  little  or  no  skill  is  needed 
m  cultivating  Tomatoes.     Attend   to    the  few 
details   briefly   given,    and    nothing    but    bad 
weather  will  mar  the  prospects  of  a  good  and 
highly  remunerative  crop.  Practical. 


potted  in  October,  kept  in  a  cool  house  dur- 
ing the  winter,  and  brought  to  the  greenhouse 
wlien  tlie  flowers  expand. 


Synnotia  bicolor.— This  is  known  also  as 
Ixia  bicolor.  It  is  one  of  three  species  belonging 
to  a  genus  of  pretty  Cape  bulbs.  One  rarely  sees 
them  in  cultivation,  but  at  Kew  such  interesting 
things  as  these  are  in  the  Cape  house,  where  S. 
bicolor  is  at  present  in  bloom.  It  was  introduced 
as  far  back  as  I7!J(i,  and  is  much  like  an  Ixia  in 
habit,  the  leaves  deep  green,  acute,  and  abund.ant, 
wlulst  the  flowers  are  a  perfect  study  of  pleasing 
colours.  They  are  ijroduced  on  a  scape  varying 
from  0  mohfs  to  )()  inches  in  height,  the  upper 
segment  violet-|)urjjlc  in  colour,  tlie  outer  ones  of 
a  primroso.yellow  tint,  the  three  lower  being 
richly  blotched  with  yellow,  tipped  with  an  al- 
most white  sh.ade.  S.  galcata  and  S.  varie"-ata 
are  tlie  other  two  types,  the  latter  introduced  in 
ISl.).  llio  hynnotias  are  propagated  both  bv 
.seeds  and  oll.sets,  though  several  yeans  elap.ve 
before  seedlings  blo,.m.  To  get,  pl.-uits  in  bloom 
in  tlie  greenhouse  in  spring  the  bulbs  must  be 
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THE   GEUMS. 

(with  a  coloured  plate  of  g.  keptans.*) 

The  genus  Geum  belongs  to  the  natural  family 

of  the  RosaceiB,  is  allied  to  Fragaria  and  Poten- 


ing  only  a  single  flower  on  each  stem,  while  in 
the  Cieums  the  stems  are  inany-flowered.  There 
are  only  about  fifteen  species  of  Geum  that  are 
worth  cultivating,  namely  :  — 

Brioht  Red-flowered  Kinds. 

Of  these  there  are  but  two  species,  which  are 
respectively  natives  of  two  countries  that  are 
widely  apart  and  of  very  different  character. 
One  of  these  species  ((leum  chiloense,  Balb.)i8 
found  on  the  Andes,  in  S.  America,  while  the 
other  (G.  coccineuni,  Sibt.  and  Smith)  is  a  na- 
tive of  Asia  Minor.     On  this  last-named  sub- 
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The  douhlc  scarlet  Oeum  (Oeum  coccineum). 


tilla,  and  consists  exclusively  of  perennial  her- 
baceous plants  with  red  or  yellow,  rarely 
whitish,  flowers.  It  comprises  about  thirty 
known  species,  which  are  found  in  the  cold  and 
temperate  regions  of  both  the  Old  and  the  New 
World.  The  genus  Sioversia  (Willd.)  has  been 
separated  from  the  Geums,  from  which  it  differs 
only  in  having  the  awns  of  the  styles  lengthened 
out  so  as  to  form  a  feathery  crest,  and  in  bear- 

*  Drawn  for  'I'liK  (Jahiien  by  M.  (Courtney,  July 
30,  IHiili.  Lithographed  and  priutod  by  Gulllaumo 
Sovereyus. 


ject  there  was  an  interesting  article  in  The  Gar- 
den of  Dec.  21, 1878  (p.  562),  so  that  there  is  no 
occasion  for  me  to  say  anything  about  it  here . 
Geum  miniatum  (Ilort.),  of  which  a^  fine  col- 
oured plate  has  already  api)eared  in  The  Gar- 
den, and  also  the  varieties  with  semi-double 
flowers,  are  forms  which  have  been  raised  in 
ciiUivation. 

VkI.I.oW  FLOWERED    AND     DOLL     EeD  FLOWERED 

Kinds. 
The   Kjiecies   which    belong   to    the  Sieversia 
group  are  very  highly  appreciated  in  gardens  for 
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their  large,  bright  golden  yellow  flowers.     Such 
are 

G.  MONTANC.M  (L. ),  -which  is  found  on  turfy  de- 
clivities and  pastures  on  the  Alps,  Pyrenees, 
Apennines,  Carpathian  Mountains,  the  Sudctic 
range,  and  Mount  Scardo,  in  Macedonia.  The 
plant  has  a  thick  root-stock  and  large  pinnatitid 
leaves  of  a  cheerful  bright  green  colour ;  the 
flowers  are  of  large  size,  on  stalks  from  4  inches 
to  10  inches  high,  and  are  succeeded  by  a  cluster 
of  feathery  awns  of  a  reddisli-brown  colour.  It 
grows  well  on  any  kintl  of  rockwork  and  also  in 
borders  f  UII3'  exposed  to  the  sun. 

G.  REPTANS  (L.),  which  forms  the  subject  of  the 
coloured  plate,  also  belongs  to  the  Sieversia  group, 
and  is  found  in  clefts  of  rocks  and  in  rocky  (IChris 
on  the  Upper  Alps  at  an  altitude  of  2000  metres  to 
2500  metres,  also  on  the  Pyrenees,  the  Carpathian 
Mountains,  and  the  high  mountain  ranges  of  Mace- 
donia. It  is  the  rock  form  of  G.  montanum,  and 
requires  to  be  grown  on  rockwork  and  in  the  full 
sun.  The  flowers  are  very  large  (sometimes  nearly 
2  inches  across)  and  of  a  fine  pale  yellow  colour. 
The  leaves  are  more  deeply  incised  than  those  of 
G.  montanum,  and  are  of  a  greyish-green  colour, 
velvety,  and  not  glistering.  Moreover,  the  plant 
sends  out  long  thread-like  runners  (almost  similar 
to  those  of  Saxifraga  sarmentosa),  be.aring  at  their 
extremities  small  buds  or  shoots,  which  take  root, 
often  at  a  distance  of  more  than  10  inches  from 
the  plant.  This  is  a  very  fine  species,  and  cannot 
be  too  highly  recommended  to  all  lovers  of  alpine 
plants. 

G.  TEIFLOEUM  (Pursh),  a  native  of  the  Apal- 
lachian  or  Alleghany  Mountains,  in  the  United 
States  of  N.  America,  is  equally  deserving  of  notice 
and  cultivation.  This  species  differs  entirely  from 
the  alpine  kinds,  although  it  belongs  to  the  Sie- 
versia group.  It- is  a  low-growing  kind  with  very 
deeply-cut  pinnatifld  leaves  covered  with  soft 
velvety  hairs.  The  flowers,  which  are  large  and 
stand  erect,  are  of  a  pnrpUsh  or  brownish-red 
colour,  and  are  succeeded  by  large  plumes  of 
feathery  awns.  This  species  is  rare,  and  requires 
to  be  half  exposed  to  the  sun  in  a  light,  moist  soil. 
It  does  better  on  rockwork  than  in  the  open 
border. 

G.  RADIATUM,  Michx.  (Sieversia),  a  native  of 
high  mountains  in  Carolina,  is  a  handsome  species 
with  rounded  kidney  -  shaped,  radiated  -  veined 
leaves  and  large  flowers  of  a  bright  yellow  colour, 
resembling  those  of  G.  montanum,  the  culture  for 
which  is  also  suitable  for  G.  radiatum. 

The  following  species,  which  have  no  feathery 
awns  attached  to  their  seed  vessels,  are  true 
Geums  : — 

Getjm  ptrexaicum  (Ram.).— a  native  of  alpine 
districts  in  the  Pyrenees.  Leaves  silky,  with  a 
very  large,  orbicular  terminal  lobe  ;  stems  from  12 
inches  to  20  inches  high,  each  bearing  from  five  to 
ten  flowers  of  a  bright  yellow  colour  and  smaller 
than  those  of  G.  montanum. 

G.  MOLLE  (Pane),  a  native  of  the  Balkans  and 
the  mountains  of  Servia,  differs  froui  G.  pyrenai- 
cum  in  having  softer  and  smaller  leaves  of  a  cheer- 
ful green  colour  and  larger  flowers. 

G.  STRiCTUM,  Ait.  (aleppicum,  Jacq. ;  cana- 
dense,  Murr,),  is  a  species  that  grows  from  20 
inches  10  28  inches  high  and  is  covered  with  hairs. 
Leaves  oval-pinnate ;  flowers  .numerous  and  of  a 
golden  yellow  colour.  A  native  of  the  Caucasus, 
Siberia  and  N.  America. 

G.  MACKOPHYLLUM  (Willd.),  a  native  of  Kamt- 
schatka  and  N.  America,  differs  from  the  preceding 
species  in  being  of  lower  stature  (10  inches  to  12 
inches),  in  having  large  leaves  terminating  in  a 
rounded,  henrt-shaped  lobe,  and  in  having  larger 
and  fewer  flowers. 

G.  ALBUM  (Gmel.)  And  G.  virginicum  (L.), 
natives  of  N.  Ameiica,  have  almost  white  flowers. 
Neither  of  these  two  species  is  much  grown. 

Lastly,  we  find  in  cultivation  the  very  curious 
species 

G.  RIVALE  (L  ),  which  grows  naturally  on  the 
banks  of  streams  and  pools  or  in  marshy  places. 


and  whose  pendent  flowers,  resembling  rosy  yellow 
bells  tinted  with  copper  colour  and  carmine  on  the 
parts  exposed  to  the  sun,  form  one  of  our  prettiest 
landscape  ornaments  in  the  months  of  May  and 
June. 

In  the  alpine  Jardin  d'Acclimatation  here  we 
grow  a  certain  number  of  varieties  and  hybrids 
of  alpine  Geums,  which  are  highly  appreciated 
by  amateurs,  and  for  which  we  have  had  a  large 
demand  lor  some  years  past.  These  are  G. 
Kolbianura  (Stein.),  G.  rh.-oticum  (Biiig.),  and 
G.  tyrolense  (Brilg  ),  derived  from  G.  mon- 
tanum and  G.  reptans,  and  distinct  in  habit, 
leaves  and  flowers.  On  rockwork  and  in  the 
full  sun  we  grow  them.  G.  intermedium  (Ehr.), 
G.  japonicum  (Thunb.),  G.  Willdenowi  (Dietr.), 
G.  vemuni  (Torrey  and  Gray)  are  also  grown 
by  us  here,  but  they  are  of  less  importance  as 
ornamental  plants  than  the  other  species  which 
I  have  described  above.  H.  Correvon. 

Jardin  Alpiii  d' AccUmatation,  Geneva. 


The  Week's  Work. 


KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

Globe   Artichokes. — In  previous  calendars   the 
preparation   of    reserve  plants  to  fill   up   blank 


Geiim  montanum. 


spivces  was  gone  into.  No  time  should  now  be 
lost  in  ])larting,  either  by  dividing  old  plants  or 
raising  from  seed.  The  latter  I  do  not  practise, 
as  so  many  turn  out  worthle.ss.  It  is  f.ar  better  to 
obtain  stock  from  a  ^ood  source  and  thus  retain 
plants  likely  to  yield  the  most  succulent  heads. 
.■\11  cannot  obtain  plants  from  suckers  and  are 
obliged  to  resort  to  seed.  In  such  cases  a  special 
plot  should  be  reserved  for  the  seedlings,  planting 
rather  thickly,  and  when  in  bearing  labelling  the 
best  ones,  removing  to  the  permanent  quarters  tlie 
next  season.  The  protecting  material  in  all  cases 
should  be  cleared  away  and  the  space  between  the 
rows  given  a  good  dressing  of  decayed  manure. 
Weak  ]ilants  may  be  induced  to  grow  freely  by 
the  addition  of  good  loam  if  the  ground  is  at  all 
poor,  and  if  the  plants  have  not  been  exposed, 
some  slight  covering  may  be  .atlbnled  them  for  a 
short  time.  In  dressing  old  quarters  fish  manure 
will  be  found  of  great  benefit,  spreading  it  over 
the  surface  in  showery  weather  or  watering  it  in. 
It  is  also  equally  important  to  mulch  light  soils 
with  manure  in  the  sunimer  muntlis,  as  strong 
growtli  then  wilt  go  a  long  way  towards  good 
keeping  (pialities  in  tlie  winter  season.  In  makitig 
new  plantations  at  this  date  allow  ample  space— t 
feet  in  the  row  and  '.i  feet  between  the  plants, 
placing  three  plants  in  a  group  if  the  plants  are 
small. 


.Ierusalem  Artichokes. — No  time  should  be 
lost  in  planting  this  crop,  giving  fresh  ground  if 
possible.  A  trial  should  be  given  the  New  White 
where  it  is  not  yet  grown.  The  Chinese  Arti- 
choke, or  Stachys  tuberifera,  is  also  worth  culti- 
vating, but  to  get  good  results  care  is  re(iuired  in 
the  selection  of  the  seed  tubers,  only  planting 
strong  ones,  giving  am[)le  space  and  not  too  dry 
soil.  I  have  secured  much  larger  tubers  by  plant- 
ing the  strongest  tubers  in  rows  2  feet  apart  and 
18  inches  from  each  other,  giving  rich  soil,  antl  as 
top-growth  increases,  a  mulch  of  decaj'ed  manure 
between  the  rows.  This  is  not  so  much  grown  as 
it  deserves,  owing  to  its  small  roots,  but  by  giving 
more  room  and  thinning  the  crowns,  the  results 
are  much  better.  It  is  a  moisture-loving  subject 
and  should  get  liquid  manure  in  dry  seasons.  The 
roots  of  both  this  and  the  Jerusalem  Artichoke  are 
better  flavoured  if  left  in  the  soil  and  dug  up  as 
required  for  use. 

Potato  crop. — No  delay  need  take  place  in 
planting  the  remainder  of  the  Potatoes,  as  those 
of  the  Ashleaf  section  may  now  be  planted  with- 
out much  fear  provided  the  seed  tubers  are  in 
good  condition.  Should  a  season  similar  to  last 
year  set  in,  the  value  of  early  planting  cannot  be 
over-estimated.  Thinning  of  the  eyes  or  sprouts 
is  necessary,  as  in  poor  soils  there  is  always  a 
large  percentage  of  small  tubers.  In  thinning, 
care  should  be  taken  to  thoroughly  remove  the 
eyes,  as  if  only  lightly  rubbed  oil'  the  portion  left 
throws  out  numerous  shoots,  making  matters 
worse  than  if  the  original  e3'e  had  been  left.  In 
planting  give  ample  space,  never  less  than  2  feet 
for  the  dwarfest  forms,  and  half  the  distance  in 
the  row  or  even  6  inches  more  if  space  can  be 
spared.  There  is  no  econom}-  in  planting  small, 
poor  seed  provided  ample  space  can  be  given  for 
development.  In  most  gardens  double  cropping 
is  a  necessity,  but  in  no  case  <lo  I  advise  planting 
between  standing  crops  if  it  can  be  obviated.  It 
is  far  better  to  plant  early  kinds  at  this  date  in 
suitable  positions,  so  as  to  mature  the  crop  and 
thus  secure  the  ground  for  late  winter  or  spring 
green  crops. 

Asparagus. — There  is  no  better  time  to  sow  or 
plant  the  above  than  the  early  part  of  this  month, 
the  ground  having  been  previously  prepared. 
Planting  should  be  done  as  expeditiously  as  pos- 
sible, as  the  tender  thread-like  roots  soon  wither 
if  exposed  to  sun  and  wind.  In  planting,  draw 
wide  drills  to  prevent  any  crampuig  of  roots,  and 
in  heavy,  wet  ground  use  a  lighter  soil  for  cover- 
ing after  planting,  pressing  the  richer  soil  firmly 
against  the  roots.  Should  dry  weather  follow 
[ilaiiting,  it  is  advisable  to  give  newly-planted 
roots  occasional  supplies  of  ^vater.  Care  should 
be  taken  not  to  sow  too  thickly,  and  to  thin  to  1 
foot  apart  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  Perma- 
nent beds  for  present  sup])lies  need  attention  in 
the  way  of  removal  of  lumpy  material,  the  surface 
made  fine,  and  if  the  roots  are  not  well  covered, 
some  of  the  finer  soil  from  the  alleys  should  be 
placed  over  the  surface  for  blanching  the  grass. 
Salt  is  often  applied  at  this  season,  but  in  heavy 
land  I  do  not  advise  it,  as  to  a  great  extent  it  re- 
tards growth,  making  the  beds  wet  and  cold.  I 
would  advise  its  use  a  month  or  six  weeks  later,  or 
even  when  cutting  ceases.  I  have  found  fish 
manure  applied  at  this  se;ison  one  of  the  best 
fertilisers.  It  should  be  spread  over  the  surface, 
raked  in  previous  to  making  the  beds  neat  for  the 
ensuing  season,  (iive  several  dressings  during 
the  season,  doing  the  work  in  showery  weather. 

Main-crop  Peas.— This  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant crops,  and  one  requiring  great  attention, 
in  some  soils  the  main-crop  Peas  fail  owing  to 
drought,  mildew  and  other  causes,  and  to  prevent 
these  failures  more  attention  must  be  given  to 
preparation  of  soil,  supplies  of  moisture,  and 
sufficiency  of  food  for  the  roots.  In  unsuitable 
soils  there  is  no  better  system  than  trenches ; 
these  retain  moisture,  and  a  good  supply  of 
nourishment  may  be  given  at  the  roots.  Trenches 
should  be  taken  out  the  width  of  a  spade,  1  foot 
deep,  the  bottom  also  dug  or  forked  up,  and  a 
thick  layer  of  decayed  manure  plai-od  in  the 
bottom,  "and   on   the"  top  of  the  manure  a   few 
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inches  of  the  to])  soil.  In  sowing,  avoid  crowding 
the  seeds.  In  sowing  this  croj)  tliere  need  be  no 
crowding  of  tlie  rows,  as  if  the  latter  are  wide 
apart  the  intervening  space  may  be  planted  with 
greens  or  other  crops,  so  that  there  is  no  loss  of 
ground,  as  late  Peas  to  do  well  rcfiuire  abundance 
of  light  between  the  rows.  I  have  found  the  tall 
Peas  more  productive  for  later  use,  that  is,  for 
the  July  and  August  supplies.  If  trenches  are 
not  reqviired,  the  seed  sliould  get  a  wide  or  flat- 
bottomed  drill,  which  should  be  lower  than  the 
surface  on  either  side,  as  this  allows  of  moisture 
and  a  mulch  being  given  in  flry  weather.  For 
this  sowing,  free-cropping  kinds  "that  give  a  suc- 
cession of  pods  are  most  suitable.  The  old,  but 
good  Champion  of  England,  Criterion,  Veitch's 
Perfection,  Main  Crop,  Walker's  Perpetual,  and 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  are  noted  for  good  cropjiing 
qualities.  For  a  succession,  sow  every  three 
weeks,  using  the  two  last-named  for  the  later 
Bowings. 

Celery  — The  Celery  sown  in  boxes  or  frames 
in  heat  some  weeks  ago  will  ere  this  be  pricked 
out.  The  later  or  main  crop  will  also  require 
similar  attention,  and  here,  again,  there  is  no 
better  plan  than  pricking  off  into  frames  or  even 
temporary  shelters,  as  the  plants  get  the  benefit 
of  more  light  and  grow  sturd}-.  Bolting  and  pre- 
mature decay  so  frequent  in  this  vegetable  are 
warded  off  by  using  strong  sturdy  jilants.  If 
shelters  are  used,  a  few  boards  and  sashes  if  to 
spare  are  the  best.  Trenches  should  be  prepared 
for  the  early  and  succeeding  crops.  I  do  not  ad- 
vise excess  of  manure,  though  more  is  required 
for  the  first  or  early  lot  than  for  the  cro]i  later,  as 
if  given  too  much  manure  a  hollow  growth  is  fos- 
tered and  decay  is  likely  to  follow.  In  light  soils 
decayed  cow  manure  is  excellent,  as  in  dry  sea- 
sons it  is  cooler  and  retains  moisture.  This  crop 
is  greatly  benefited  by  liberal  supplies  of  liquid 
manure  in  the  growing  season. 

Late  Celery. — Many  do  not  grow  Celery  for 
late  use,  but  if  not  required  for  salad  it  may  be 
used  as  a  vegetable,  as  even  the  late  red  or  pink 
varieties  at  this  season  lose  the  pink  colour.  I 
value  the  late  crop  more  than  any.  I  have  tried 
most  of  the  varieties  recommended  for  s|)ring  use, 
and  so  far  have  found  none  to  equal  Standard- 
bearer.  For  late  use  I  advise  sowing  in  frames 
in  preference  to  boxes.  A  frame  with  a  little 
warmth  in  the  manure  w  ill  be  a  suitable  place, 
sowing  thinly  and  keejiing  close  till  the  seeds 
appear  above  the  soil,  and  then  giving  plenty  of 
ventilation.  Celery  germinates  slowly,  so  that 
excess  of  moisture  in  its  early  stages  is  not  re- 
(juired.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  in  the  rough 
leaf  they  are  thinned  and  planted  in  rich  light 
soil  on  a  west  or  north  border  ;  the  plants  left  in 
the  seed  bed  soon  attain  jjlanting  size.  These  are 
lifted  direct  into  the  trenches  and  form  the  January 
and  February  supply.  Those  pricked  out  are 
lifted  with  a  good  ball  and  transferred  to  the 
trenches  to  give  the  latest  supiily. 

G.  Wytiies. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Pot  Vines. — Owing  to  the  thorough  ripening  of 
the  canes  last  autumn.  Vines  in  pots  started  as 
early  as  the  beginning  of  November  not  only 
broke  readily,  but  have  passed  each  succes- 
sive stage  in  a  minimum  of  time.  In  many  in- 
stances the  berries  are  changing  colour,  and  where 
this  is  the  case  the  application  of  li(|uid  manure 
to  the  roots  .'-liould  be  suspended,  or  the  llavour 
may  bo  injuriously  effected.  A  final  mulch  of  spent 
horse-manure  .should  be  given.  To  abandon  syring- 
ing entirely,  however,  as  some  growers  do,  directly 
a  berry  is  seen  to  colour  is  not  good  practice,  as 
from  this  stage  till  the  Grapes  are  ripe  more  l)ul|) 
is  laid  on  in  a  given  time  th.an  in  any  other  period 
after  the  Grapes  arc  set.  A  constant  cliink  of  air 
should  be  allowed  at  the  top  of  the  house  to  pre- 
vent the  inside  beeoining  stully  from  tlie  morning 
damping.  With  liberal  airing  the  thermometer 
may  be  allowed  to  run  up  to  !J0°  on  fine  days,  and 
as  the  sun's  power  declines  and  the  air  is  again 
reduced   to  the  night  chink  at  3  p.m.,  damping 


down  may  be  again  resumed.  This  treatment 
will  suit  until  the  crop  is  three  parts  ripe,  when 
the  afternoon  sprinklings  must  be  omitted.  Vines 
in  full  vigour  and  with  abundance  of  roots  will 
require  water  twice  daily,  and  if  this  be  once 
neglected  shanking  may  result  and  the  labour  of 
the  whole  season  be  lost. 

Early  imit  Fiiis. — The  fruit  of  Brown  Turkey 
and  St.  John's  which  has  passed  out  of  flower,  and 
con.secjuently  taking  the  final  swelling,  may 
now  be  urged  on  without  fear  of  the  fruit  falling. 
If  the  use  of  stimulants  was  abandoned  while  the 
fruit  was  at  a  standstill,  as  previously  advised,  it 
may  again  be  resumed,  and,  as  in  tlie  case  of  pot 
Vines,  a  good  surface  mulch  of  rich  manure 
applied  where  trees  are  carrying  full  crops  will 
help  to  swell  up  the  fruit  to  the  normal  size. 
Early  closing  and  copious  syringings  will  also  be 
of  value.  AH  weak  sub-lateral  growths  and 
useless  spraj-,  which  only  hinder  the  ingress  of 
sun  and  light,  must  be  forthwith  removed,  and  the 
terminal  growths  so  arranged  that  each  may 
receive  its  full  share  of  light  and  air.  If  time  is  a 
desideratum,  a  temperature  of  70"  at  night  will 
do  no  harm,  with  a  corresponding  rise  by  day,  and 
up  to  90'  from  solar  heat,  admitting  by  degrees 
the  full  complement  of  air,  always  avoiding 
draughts.  The  j^lan  of  adding  guano  or  farm- 
j'ard  manure  water  in  moderation  to  the  eva]iorat- 
ing  pans  will  hold  good  until  the  fruit  begins  to 
soften,  when  for  the  same  reason  as  in  the  case 
of  Grapes  it  should  be  discontinued.  Where  the 
pots  stand  on  brick  stations  or  slates,  it  is  well 
to  turn  them  round  at  w-eekly  intervals,  in  order 
that  wood,  foliage  and  fruit  may  receive  equal 
benefit  from  exposure  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
As  trees  in  permanent  borders  approach  the 
flowering  stage,  the  same  precautionary  measures 
must  be  adopted  as  previouslj'  recommended  for 
trees  in  pots,  or  wholesale  dropping  is  sure  to 
occur.  From  this  time  onward,  in  the  majority 
of  houses  syringing  must  be  attended  to  before 
breakfast,  and  then  only  in  moderation,  the  chief 
application  being  postponed  till  the  afternoon, 
when  no  fear  of  scorching  need  be  apprehended. 
In  small  span-roofed  structures  running  north  and 
south  morning  syringings  should  be  given  directly 
the  sun  strikes  the  house,  and  a  small  chink  of  air 
admitted  before  breakfast,  to  be  increased  im- 
mediately after  that  interxal. 

Increasinc!  Pines. — Plants  of  Black  Jamaica, 
Smooth  Caj'enne,  and  Charlotte  Rothschild  from 
which  the  fruits  have  been  cut  and  which  have 
not  thrown  out  any  suckers  may  have  the  base  of 
the  stems  divested  of  leaves,  cut  into  lengths  of 
some  4  inclies  or  5  inches,  and  finally  halved 
lengtliways  with  a  sharp  knife.  They  should 
then  be  embedded,  flat  side  do%vnwards,  in  a  box 
of  light  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  silver  sand,  and 
plunged  in  a  bottom-heat  of  90°.  In  due  time 
growtlis  will  start  from  various  points  of  these 
stem  cuttings,  and  when  foi'ward  enough  they 
may  be  potted  into  6-inch  pots. 

Ki'A)  si'iDER. — In  most  early  forced  vineries  red 
spider  usually  puts  in  an  aijpearance  before  the 
croj)  arrives  at  maturity,  and,  judging  from  the 
present  di-yness  of  the  external  atmosphere,  the 
present  season  will  be  no  exception.  Where  the 
berries  are  the  size  of  large  ])eas,  this  pest,  should 
it  appear,  must  be  taken  in  band  in  earnest. 
Paint  the  flow  pipes  somewliat  lightly  and  the 
return  pipes  more  thickly  with  flowers  of  sulphur 
mixed  with  milk  to  the  consistency  of  paint,  with- 
hold the  afternoon  sprinkling  of  tlie  floors,  and 
allow  a  little  air  to  remain  on  until  tlie  evening. 
Then  close  the  house,  start  the  fire,  and  heat  the 
pijjcs  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  them  un- 
comfortable to  the  hand.  The  fire  must  then  be 
checked  and  the  sul|iluir  fumes  allowed  to  operate 
for  the  space  of  two  hours,  after  which  the  fire 
must  bo  eU'ectually  banked  up  .so  as  to  allow  the 
heat  in  the  jiipes  to  decrease  gradually  tlninigh 
the  night.  A  chink  of  air  .should  be  given  the 
following  morning  as  soon  as  opportunity  offers, 
accompanied  by  free  sprinklings  of  the  border 
and  pathways.  This  ajiplication  should  be  re- 
newed at  intervals  of  three  weeks  until  the  (Irapes 
are  in  their  final  stage  of  ripening. 


Indoor  Tcmatoes.  —  Where  autumn  -  struck 
plants  are  coming  into  bearing,  extra  care  will  be 
needed  at  this  early  date  to  secure  a  good  set. 
Let  the  plants  stand  in  as  close  proximity  to  the 
roof-glass  as  possible  and  have  a  night  tempera- 
ture of  60'.  Give  abundance  of  air  on  all  fine 
da3's,  and  damp  down  but  sjiariiigly  in  the  fore- 
noon, so  that  the  pollen  will  be  at  its  best  at 
mid-daj',  when  the  brush  or  rabbit's  tail  is  passed 
over  the  blooms.  Avoid  the  use  of  stimulants  if 
the  plants  are  in  fairly  robust  health,  applying 
these  later  on  when  the  weight  of  the  crop  taxes 
the  energies  of  the  plant.  Add  a  little  fresh  loam 
each  time  new  surface  roots  ajipear.  Spring-sown 
plants  intended  to  afford  the  main  summer  supply 
must  be  potted  on  as  they  fill  their  pots  with  roots, 
using  pure  loam  and  mortar  rubble  and  potting 
firmly  ;  give  all  the  light  and  air  possible,  and 
moderate  the  sujijily  of  atmospheric  moisture  in 
order  to  induce  a  firm  and  fruitful  growth.  Do 
not  use  the  syringe,  as  it  does  more  harm  than 
good.  When  giving  the  final  shift,  use  pots  10 
inches  in  diameter,  and  remove  a  few  of  the  lower- 
most leaves  from  the  stems,  so  that  by  deep 
potting,  addition.al  roots  may  be  emitted  to  assist 
growth.  John  Crawford. 


FRUIT  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

Forced  fruits. — Under  this  heading  our  thoughts 
thus  early  in  the  season  turn  naturallj-,  as  it  were, 
to  Strawberries.  No  one  will,  I  think,  venture  to 
assert  that  early  forced  Strawberries  are  not  an 
acquisition.  Under  some  methods,  however,  the 
fruits  are  not  nearly  so  attractive  when  placed 
upon  the  table  as  they  sliould  be.  This  results 
from  the  system  adopted  and  the  greater  amount 
of  handling  (not  always  by  experienced  h.ands) 
which  the  fruits  undergo  before  being  presented 
at  table.  This  should  be  avoided  to  the  utmost 
possible  extent,  for  there  is  no  other  dessert  fruit 
which  suffers  more  by  packing  and  unpacking,  by 
the  after-removal  and  the  dishing-up  than  does 
the  Strawberry.  To  overcome  all  this  is  no  in- 
superable difficulty  ;  in  fact,  it  is  an  easy  matter 
when  once  a  system,  such  as  the  following,  is 
adopted.  Punnets  of  neat  make,  shallow  ones 
being  decidedly  preferable,  and  just  deep  enough 
to  take  one  layer  of  fruit  besides  the  packing 
niateri.al,  should  be  provided.  Those  of  about  6 
inches  diameter  are  quite  large  enough  for  any 
practical  purpose.  Into  these  punnets  it  is  just 
as  easy  a  matter  to  pack  the  fruit  as  in  either 
tins  or  wooden  boxes.  No  after-removal  in  such 
an  instance  is  ever  needed  until  the  fruits  are 
placed  uiion  the  dessert  plates.  There  is  thus 
both  a  s.aviiig  of  labour  and  of  the  fruit  (in  its 
appearance)  also.  It  matters  not  whether  it  be  for 
tlie  supply  of  the  family  whilst  at  home  or  when 
in  town,  tlie  same  rule  will  apply  with  regard  to 
the  use  of  these  punnets.  They  are  a  most  un- 
doubted saving,  with  more  credit  attached  to  the 
grower  also.  Such  i)unnets  should  be  specially 
ni.ade  for  the  imrposc.  Instead  of  being  a  flat 
bottom,  it  should  be  of  slightly  convex  or  hollow 
shape,  just  as  the  bushel  and  half-bushel  fruit 
baskets  are  made.  If  the  appearance  of  the  deal 
wood  of  which  the  punnet  is  made  is  any  objec- 
tion, tlien  it  can  bo  as  easilj'  covered  as  possible 
with  tissue  paper  of  any  particular  colour,  simjily 
tucking  the  ends  into  the  ba.sket  and  under  the 
fruits.  These  punnets  can  bo  jiackcd  quite 
readily  in  shallow  boxes  of  one  layer  or  in  deeper 
ones  of  two  layers  with  a  movable  boar<l  between 
them,  and  the  system  is  as  much  applicable  to 
Strawlicrries  in  the  height  of  the  season  as  it  is 
during  forcing  time.  It  becomes  an  easier  matter 
in  packing  to  be  free  of  the  smaller  fruits,  which 
will  be  found  useful  in  the  kitchen  or  still  room  ; 
these  nerd  not  be  packed  so  carefully  for  travelling 
as  the  liner  fruits.  I  gained  my  first  wrinkle  of 
this  plan  many  years  back  in  a  ]irivale  establish- 
ment, when  the  master  of  the  house  used  to  call 
the  man  frc(iuently  to  the  dining  room  windows 
and  take  the  basket  of  fruit  himself,  saying  he 
much  preferred  to  have  it  thus  without  so  much 
h.-uidling  mid  dishing  up. 
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Figs,  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe,  could  be  packed 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Strawberries,  the  ap- 
jjearance  of  the  fruits  being  infinitely  better  than 
they  could  be  by  any  possibility  if  unpacked,  laid 
aside  and  then  taken  up  again  for  dishing  up. 
Peaches,  Nectarines  and  Cherries  also  come  under 
the  same  category,  the  larger  fruits  requiring 
punnets  of  corresponding  dimensions.  Half  a 
dozen  of  either  Figs,  Peaches  or  Nectarines  will 
make  an  excellent  dish,  two  such  dishes  being  far 
preferable  to  one  of  twice  the  size,  the  fruits 
being  in  the  latter  instance  of  necessitj-  heaped 
one  upon  another.  It  is  easier  to  remove  tlie 
packing  material  around  each  fruit  than  may  be 
imagined,  hardly  necessitating  its  removal  if 
packed  in  a  judicious  manner.  A  lining  of  Vine 
leaves  if  first;  applied  will  add  to  the  effect.  There 
might  be  a  deal  more  made  of  this  system  of 
packing,  so  as  to  avoid  the  after  handliiig  of  the 
fruits.  Grapes  even  could  be  thus  packed  in 
small  ornamental  baskets,  being  placed  when 
cub  straight  away  into  the  baskets  in  which 
they  could  be  presented  at  table.  The 
system  has  its  advantages,  as  many  a  gardener 
would  readily  recognise  who  has  suffered  some- 
what at  times  from  reasons  beyond  his  own 
control.  Over -ripe  fruit  should  be  carefully 
avoided  as  far  as  possible.  In  mentioning  this  I 
am  now  thinking  of  Str.awberries  more  particu- 
larlj'.  Forced  Strawberries  should  be  ripe,  it  is 
true,  but  not  at  all  on  the  over-ripe  side,  with 
possibly  some  tendency  to  .shrivel.  For  travelling, 
the  fruit  should  be  firm,  otherwise  it  will  not  turn 
out  n-ell.  Close  and  careful  jmcking  is  most  ne- 
cessary :  it  can  be  done  so  as  to  look  very  tempt- 
ing, whilst  it  will  tra\-el  well  under  tlie  average 
of  conditions,  and  ([uite  the  opposite  is  the  case, 
I  am  bound  candidly  to  admit.  To  be  able  to 
grow  good  fruit  and  then  not  to  be  able  to  pack 
or  otherwise  present  it  in  an  attractive  fashion  is 
a  regrettable  circumstance.  In  any  case  it  is 
essential  to  make  the  most  of  forced  fruits.  To 
send  in  or  to  pack  up  larger  quantities  than  are 
immediately  required  only  tends  to  waste  ;  the 
smaller  quantities  will  often  suffice  ;  thus  the  suc- 
cession, by  careful  management,  can  be  main- 
tained in  a  more  satisfactory  manner.  After  the 
fruit  has  been  placed  upon  the  table  twice  or  so, 
it  will  not  be  found  to  be  improved,  more  particu- 
larly in  the  case  of  fruit  of  a  fugitive  character. 

Growku. 
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DISBUDDING  AND   STOPPING  VINES. 

More  depends  upon  these  important  oiierations 
being  attended  to  at  the  riglit  time  than  the  ma- 
jority of  gardeners  .seem  to  tliink.  At  any  rate, 
whatever  their  thoughts  may  be  on  the  subject, 
it  is  very  certain  they  act  as  though  it  was  not 
very  material  whetlier  disbudding  and  stopping 
Vines  be  done  early  or  late.  Nobody  better 
knows  than  I  do  how  many  and  various  are  the 
duties  of  gardeners,  more  especially  those  of 
the  "head  working"  order,  as  it  has  been  my 
lot  to  be  associated  with  several  of  them  in  the 
management  of  comparatively  small  places. 
During  the  spring  and  early  summer  months 
there  is  always  a  gi-eat  stress  of  work,  and  ad- 
vantage has  to  be  taken  of  tine  weather  to  do 
much  tliat  is  most  important  in  the  open  air. 
So  rapid,  however,  is  the  progress  of  Vines 
either  forced  or  started  naturally,  that  a  few 
days'  delay  in  disbudding  results  in  a  consider- 
al)le  waste  of  energy,  and  which,  too,  can  ill  be 
spared.  After  the  first  rush  of  stored-up  and 
now  liquefied  sap,  there  is  a  marked  cessation 
of  progress,  and  not  till  eitlicr  root  action  com- 
mences or  the  leaves  are  cajiable  of  assimilating 
what  crude  sap  is  drawn  up  from  the  roots  is 
there  any  marked  improvement  eflected.  It 
behoves  us,  therefore,  to  husband  the  first  flow 
of  sap  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  and  allowing 


very  many  shoots  to  form  is  not  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  but  rather  the  opposite.  To 
all  appearance  Vines  generally  are  breaking 
very  strongly,  and  in  my  case  there  are  three 
times  more  growths  pushed  out  than  are  realh' 
needed.  If  all  were  allowed  to  grow  till  they 
were  0  inches  or  more  in  length  this  would 
mean  so  much  wasted  vigour,  and  wliich  might 
re-act  on  the  prospects  of  a  heavy  crop,  more 
particularly  of  fine  bunches,  throughout  the 
season.  I  hold  that  it  is  possible  to  largely 
determine  the  size  of  the  bunches  in  the  initial 
stages  of  growth,  and  I  will  go  further  and 
assert  that  the  early  removal  of  the  first  breaks 
will  not  unfrequently  cause  the  later,  or  what 
otherwise  have  remained  latent  buds  to  be 
strong  and  fruitful.  If,  therefore,  from  any 
cause  the  first  breaks  are  unsatisfactoi-y,  and 
the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  often  behaves  very 
queerly  in  this  respect,  the  best  course  to  pur- 
sue is  to  at  once  rub  them  out,  thereby  causing 
the  back  buds  to  break  strongly  and  show  better 
bunches  and  more  of  them  than  would  have 
been  the  case  if  the  disbudding  had  been  ne- 
glected or  long  deferred.  Instead  of  leaving  all 
the  shoots  tiU  it  is  seen  which  are  furnished 
with  bunches  of  a  description  most  required, 
the  more  pointed  and  worse  placed  buds  shoidd 
be  early  rubbed  out,  disbudding  being  further 
proceeded  with  directly  it  is  seen  which  gi-owths 
are  the  best  to  retain.  A  few  ought  always  to 
lie  left  over  and  above  what  will  be  eventually 
laid  in,  this  in  the  event  of  their  being  required 
to  take  the  place  of  any  accidentally  brcjken  out. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  doing  all  this  at  one  time, 
but  rather  of  attending  daily  to  the  Vines.  They 
rarely  break  all  at  one  burst,  and  the  lead  is 
invariably  taken  at  the  warmest  end  of  the 
house  and  the  highest  points  of  the  Vines. 

Disbudding  and  stopping  are,  or  ought  to  be, 
almost  twin  operations.  In  my  case,  the  latter 
commences  long  before  the  former  has  been 
completed.  If  the  points  of  the  more  forward 
shoots  are  pinched  out  as  soon  as  this  can  be 
done  without  injury  to  the  leaves  beyond  the 
bunch  or  bunches  selected,  the  back  buds  will 
be  greatly  strengthened  by  this  diversion  of  the 
sap.  Delay  stopping  till  the  forwardest  shoots 
are  so  far  advanced  in  growth  as  to  need  a 
knife  for  pruning  them,  and  the  probability  is 
that  they  will  be  fairly  strong  and  the  rest 
decidedly  weak,  the  bunches  corresponding. 
In  addition  to  attending  very  closely  to  the 
stopping  of  laterals,  I  also  advocate  an  early 
selection  of  bunches.  What  they  will  be  like, 
or  can  be  done  with  them,  may  be  decided 
when  only  an  inch  or  even  less  in  length. 
Should  the  bunches  nearest  the  old  wood  be 
ugly  and  branching,  much  may  be  done  towards 
improving  their  form  liy  a  timely  removal  of 
the  long  branches  or  shoulders,  this  being 
especially  the  case  with  Black  Hamburgh  and 
Buckland  Sweetwater.  Sometimes  the  second 
bunch  on  a  lateral  would,  if  saved,  develop 
into  a  fairly  large,  handsome,  and  more  service- 
able bunch,  and  already  I  have  pinched  off 
many  of  the  first  bunches  or  "shows"  and 
reserved  the  second.  Large  clusters  are  all 
very  well  when  they  can  be  grown  to  perfection, 
but  more  often  than  not  they  are  surpassed  in 
every  way  by  medium-sized  bunches.  Especially 
is  this  the  case  with  Muscat  Hamburgh,  Muscat 
of  Alexandria,  and  Gros  Guillaume.  The  smaller 
bunches  of  the  two  former  usually  set  and 
colour  the  most  surely,  while  in  the  case  of  the 
Gros  Guillaume  huge  clusters  are  of  compara- 
tively little  value,  those  nearer  4  lbs.  in 
weight  being  handsomer  in  form,  the  berries, 
larger  and  better  coloured,  also  keeping  longer. 
All  this  may  be  considered  old  news,  but  I  ask, 
why  do  those  who  ought  to  know  better  so  long 


delay  making  up  their  mind  as  to  which  bunches 
they  will  reserve  and  which  remove  .'  If  every 
ounce  is  to  be  taken  out  of  a  Vine,  let  it  be 
nearer  the  end  of  the  season,  and  not  at  the  com- 
mencement. 

Whether  the  laterals  should  be  stopped  at  the 
first,  second,  or  third  joint  beyond  the  reserved 
bunch  ought  largely  to  depend  upon  circum- 
stances. It  is  the  primary  or  first-formed  leaves 
that  perform  the  best  work.  If  the  Vines  are 
well  furnished  with  these  and  they  have  good 
room  to  develop,  there  is  little  need  of  secondary 
leaves,  always  provided  those  first  formed  can  be 
kept  in  a  clean,  healthy  state.  On  this  part  of 
my  subject  opinions  vary  considerably,  but  I 
give  my  own  observations,  and  which  are  based 
on  a  fairly  long  experience.  To  all  intents  and 
purposes  two  well-formed  leaves  beyond  a 
bunch  are  enough,  but  a  third  does  not  greatly 
benefit  the  bunch,  or  the  latter  (it  may  even 
have  the  ojiposite  efl'ect)  may  yet  .stinnilate  root- 
action,  and  therefore  benefit  the  Vines  in  the 
long  run.  Crowding  of  the  primarj-  leaves, 
however,  is  a  great  mistake,  and  in  particular  is 
a  hintlrance  to  good  colouring  of  either  black 
or  white  Grapes.  Rather  than  have  too  many 
leaves,  I  would  gi-eatly  prefer  stopping  at  the 
first  leaf  beyond  the  bunch  or  even  at  the  bunch, 
though,  thanks  to  allowing  good  space  between 
the  rods  there  is  seldom  any  necessity  to  resort 
to  such  extreme  measures.  In  the  case  of  very 
vigorous  Vines,  hard  stopping  or  the  removal  of 
all  sub-lateral  growths  is  liable  to  cause  the 
back  buds  to  burst,  and  as  a  preventive  of  this 
undesirable  occurrence,  the  secondary  breaks  or 
the  shoots  pushed  out  by  the  laterals  after  these 
are  stopped  should  be  stopped  at  the  first  leaf,  some 
few  of  them  that  may  be  in  the  way  being  whoUy 
removed.  This  stopping  again  ought  always  to 
be  done  early,  or  while  yet  the  finger  and  thumb 
are  equal  to  it ,  and  should  be  constan  tly  persevered 
with.  There  ought  to  be  few  or  no  occasions 
for  a  knife  to  be  used  on  growing  Vines,  and 
certainly  no  great  armfuls  of  prunings  carried 
out  of  a  house.  If  there  is  much  of  that  going 
(in,  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  a  heavy,  well-finished 
crop  of  Grapes  will  lie  had.  It  is  only  those 
who  attend  closely  to  the  cultural  details  I  have 
touched  upon  that,  as  a  rule,  succeed  in  pro- 
ducing superior  crops,  and  in  some  instances 
their  oI:)servance  has  more  than  counterbalanced 
conditions  not  generally  considered  favourable 
to  successful  culture.  I.  M.  H. 


The  dropping  of    Peach  bloom  buds.  — 

As  "J.  E."  invites  correspondence  on  Early 
Alexander  and  Waterloo  dropping  their  buds,  I 
may  state  that  this  season  is  the  only  one  that  I 
have  been  troubled  in  that  respect.  For  about 
five  years  both  varieties  have  answered  admirably 
with  me  for  early  forcing,  but  this  year  the  trees 
cast  the  major  portion  of  their  buds  and  are 
an  eyesore  to  me.  All  other  varieties  in  the 
same  range  have  splendiil  cro])S.  The  trees  are 
grown  in  a  lofty  house  with  a  jjcrmanent  glass 
roof  glazed  with  large  squares,  thus  having  plenty 
of  light.  The  early  house  is  started  at  the  end  of 
November,  and  the  fruit  all  gathered  by  the  end 
of  May.  The  next  house  is  started  at  the  begin- 
ning of  January,  the  fruit  being  ripe  at  the  end  of 
June.  In  each  case  the  tree.s  are  syringed, 
watered,  fed,  and  otherwise  carefully  attended  to 
until  the  foliage  falls,  and  not  allowed  to  become 
dry  at  the  roots  when  at  rest.  Why  Alexander 
and  Waterloo  should  fail  and  other  varieties  prove 
a  great  success  in  the  same  houses  this  year  is 
difiicult  to  understand.— \V.  G.  C. 

Strawberry  Vicomtesse  Hericait  de 
Tliury.— Many  fail  to  force  this  variety  satisfac- 
torily, and  one  cause  of  failure,  I  think,  is  neglect- 
ing to  restrict  the  crowns  in  the  growing  season. 
AiTthis  variety  splits  up  into  numerous  sections  or 
crowns  as   the   plants  develop,    these   should  be 
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thinned  down  to  one  or  two  at  tlie  least,  as  one 
strong  crown  will  furnish  sufficient  fruits  for  early 
forcing.  If  all  are  left  to  mature,  the  result  is  a 
lot  of  small  flower-spikes  too  weak  to  push  well 
out  of  the  foliage.  The  above  variety  has  forced 
splendidly  this  season,  showing  at  a  glance  the 
effects  of  a  favourable  ripening  jjeriod.  In  the 
autumn  the  ])lants  were  potted  early,  a  most  im- 
portant detail.  I  find  it  useless  to  pot  late  or 
weak  runners.  Many  people  object  to  the  above 
variety  on  account  of  the  size  of  the  fruit,  but  what 
the  fruit  lacks  in  size  it  makes  up  in  quahty,  as 
there  are  few  kinds  that  are  so  well  flavoured  as 
this  when  grown  in  a  warm  moist  house. — 
S.  H.  B. 

Manuring  forced  Strawberries. — For  the 
hist  two  or  three  years  I  have  not  used  manure  of 
any  kind  when  prejiaring  the  compost  for  forced 
plants.  Thesturdiertheplants  can  be  grown  in  pots 
the  better,  as  ample  food  can  be  supplied  at  a 
time  they  require  it.  I  am  aware  this  ■will 
be  disputed  by  many,  but  from  close  observation, 
plants  given  maiden  loam  of  a  heavy  nature,  if 
not  in  a  wet  state  and  well  rammed,  i^ill  furnish 
better  crowns  than  those  grown  in  richer  soil. 
Plants  that  have  been  grown  in  a  rich  soil  are  less 
hardy  and  do  not  winter  well.  Years  ago  growers 
were  advised  to  use  bones  (quarter-inch  or  half- 
inch)  as  drainage,  and  if  the  roots  of  such  jjlants 
when  in  the  forcing  house  after  the  fruits  had 
commenced  to  swell  had  been  examined,  it  would 
have  been  found  that  most,  if  not  all  the  roots 
round  the  bones  had  decayed.  Soot,  again,  used 
t<  excess  is  equally  destructive  to  roots  when  con- 
fined in  pots.  Bone-meal  may  not  be  so  open  to 
objection  if  sparingly  used,  if  turf  can  be  stacked 
some  months — say  the  autumn  previous  to  use — get- 
ting it  from  an  old  sheep-run,  and  of  a  heavy  or  stiff 
nature,  and  some  partially  decayed  manure  placed 
between  alternatelayersof  it,  grand  pottingmaterial 
will  be  to  hand.  Even  then  I  would  only  ad\ise 
its  use  when  the  soil  is  poor  and  in  limited  quan- 
tity. Animal  manure  is  not  of  much  use  for  top- 
dressing  plants  previous  to  forcing  ;  indeed,  in  my 
opinion  it  is  time  wasted,  as  before  it  can  be 
applied  some  of  the  old  compost  must  be  removed, 
and  as  jilants  in  a  robust  condition  are  a  mass  of 
roots,  these  must  be  injured.  The  added  soil  and 
manure  are  of  little  value,  as  they  retain  more 
moisture  than  the  old  soil  which  is  full  of  roots, 
the  under  soil  being  drier  than  the  new.  Manure 
given  in  a  liquid  state  is  the  best,  as  this  is  absorbed 
readily.— G.  W.  S. 


OPEN-AIR  PEACH  CULTURE. 
DuRiNO  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  Peach- 
growing  on  ojien  walls  has  so  far  declined,  that  at 
the  present  moment  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  thing 
of  the  past,  so  far  at  any  rate  as  the  majority  of 
gardens  are  concerned.  Nor  are  these  remarks 
applicable  only  to  the  more  ungeni.al  midland  and 
northern  counties,  but  in  the  south  also  fine  old 
walls  which  twenty  years  ago  were  furnished  from 
base  to  summit  with  remunerative  Peach  and  Nec- 
tarine trees  are  now  occupied  by  Pears,  Plums, 
Cherries,  or  some  such  subject.  The  causes  to 
which  failures  in  Peach-growing  are  attributed  are 
manifold.  Some  gardeners  put  it  down  to  our 
irregular  and  inconstant  summers,  cou])lcd  with 
untoward  springs,  after  the  sap  is  on  the  move. 
Others,  again.  Lay  the  blame  to  the  multiplicity 
of  stocks  on  wliich  the  Peach  is  worked,  and  I  am 
not  prepared  to  deny  that  both  of  these  are  jiro- 
ductive  of  evil.  Formerly,  however,  there  was 
not  one  garden  in  ten  that  possessed  more  than 
one  Peach  house,  and  that  an  early  one,  wall  trees 
alone  being  then  depended  upon  for  the  supjjly  of 
fruit  through  August  and  September  ;  but  as  time 
went  jn,  midseason  an<l  late  houses  were  crcctwl 
by  the  score  and  ihc  dc.-ilh-kncll  of  open-air  cul- 
ture was  sounded.  Doubtless  in  many  instances 
a  deficiency  of  labour  and  an  increased  denjand 
for  vegetables,  which  necessitated  the  phujting  of 
Peach  borders  with  impoverisliing  crops  and^the 
free  use  of  the  spade  amongst  the  roots  of  the 
trees,  have  a  deal  to  answer  for.     Then,  again, 


during  so  many  successive  wet  seasons  many  fine 
old  trees  on  walls  deficient  of  coping  perished 
through  drip,  one  of  the  greatest  enemies  of  the 
Peach. 

The  sudden  collapse  of  the  outdoor  culture  of 
this  fruit  is,  I  think,  a  matter  for  much  regret,  as 
to  m\'  mind  Peaches  from  trees  under  glass  do  not 
possess  the  flavour  of  those  gathered  from  a  sunny 
wall.  I  further  think  that  after  the  maximum 
amount  of  sun  -  heat  of  last  summer.  Peach 
growers  may  well  take  heart,  and  by  planting 
some  of  the  earlier  ripening  varieties  introduced 
of  recent  yeais  and  the  exercise  of  a  little  of  the 
enthusiasm  whichdistinguishcd  old  Peach  growers, 
the  culture  of  this  prince  of  hardy  fruits  might 
again  be  resumed  with  every  prospect  of  success. 

John  Ce-^wford. 


FERTILISATION  OF  GRAPES. 

Not  the  least  important  advantage  towards  ensur- 
ing success  with  the  finish  of  a  crop  of  Grapes  is 
in  having  a  perfect  set.  In  some  instances  there 
is  often  the  greatest  difficulty  in  securing  a  perfect 
set,  and  this  even  with  varieties  that  under  appa- 
rently the  same  conditions  set  well  in  other  gar- 
dens. Soil  has  a  deal  to  do  with  fertilisation,  and 
when  the  roots  are  healthy  ,an<l  working  in  well- 
drained  borders  very  little  care  is  needed  in  ensur- 
ing .a  perfect  set.  This  state  of  things,  however, 
is  to  be  found  only  where  the  soil  is  naturally  of 
a  gravelly  nature,  and  those  jieojile  who  have  had 
such  to  deal  with  are  not  aware  of  the  difficulties 
that  others  who  may  have  a  cold  soil  have  to  con- 
tend with.  Even  in  those  cases  where  the  setting 
is  generally  satisfactory,  but  the  berries  uneven  in 
size,  they  may  be  greatly  improved  in  this  respect 
by  a  little  attention  being  bestowed  upon  them  at 
the  flowering  period.  Iri  my  own  case  all  varieties 
of  Grapes  without  exception  have  assistance  when 
setting,  and  I  am  well  repai<l  by  the  trouble  of 
so  doing.  It  may  ap|)ear  strange  that  I  should 
bestow  such  attention  in  this  respect  to  such  an 
apparently  free-setting  variety  as  the  Black  Ham- 
burgh, but  the  increased  size  of  berry  and  the 
whole  bunch  swelling  off  evenly  prove  the  wisdom 
of  the  proceeding.  For  a  berry  to  swell  out  to  its 
greatest  ]5ossible  size,  there  must  be  the  full  com- 
plement of  stones,  and  those  ]ieo|jle  who  have  in 
their  Grapes  a  percentage  of  small  or  stoneless 
berries  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to 
bestow  more  attention  upon  the  fertilisation,  even 
of  those  varieties  which  have  the  character  of  set- 
ting freely. 

Much  of  the  non-fertilisation  with  some  varie- 
ties is  due  to  the  temperature  being  kept  too  low 
and  stagnant  both  by  night  as  well  as  day.  If 
the  days  should  be  bright  and  a  proper  tempera- 
ture is  being  maintained,  then  the  effects  of  a  low 
temperature  .at  night  will  not  be  so  much  felt. 
As  evidence  of  this,  the  best  fertilised  bunches  of 
Cannon  Hall  Muscat  I  ever  saw,  anil  which  has 
(juite  a  notorious  character  for  being  a  bad  setter, 
were  produced  with  a  low  night  temperature, 
the  daj'S  being  very  bright  and  sunny.  This  was 
f|uite  accidental,  however,  on  account  of  a  break- 
down of  the  heating  apparatus.  As  a  rule,  where 
the  night  temperature  is  kept  too  low,  moisture 
condenses  on  the  stigmas  and  (irevents  fertilisa- 
tion.    The  .air  should  be  kejit  warm  and  buoyant. 

In  some  cases  smartly  rapi>ing  the  rods  will  be 
found  suflicient  to  ensure  an  ell'ectual  set  with  the 
more  free  setting  varieties,  this  operation  being 
performed  about  10  a.m.  .and  1  p.m.  daily  during 
(lie  flowering  period.  Merelj'  r.apping  the  rods 
at  the  bottom  is  not  sufficient  ;  the  whole  house 
should  be  gone  over,  rapping  each  lateral  or 
thereabouts,  as  by  this  means  the  pollen  is  thrown 
ofl'  in  clouds.  Even  this  will  not  be  sufficient  in  very 
many  cases,  and  wlien  it  is  known  that  this  fails 
lo  ensure  regular  bunches,  then  re.«ort  must  he 
had  to  drawing  the  bunches  carefully  through 
the  hand,  or  using  a  very  soft  eamcl's-liair  hnisli. 
I  use  hiplli  llic  liimd  and  bnish,  Imt  I  prefer  llie 
hand,  'i'lie  bunches  shcndd  be  drawn  carefully 
through  the  hand,  and  by  this  means  only  have 
I  secui'cd  perfectly  set  bunches  of  any  of  tlie 
notoriously  shy  setters,  as  Alnwick  Seedling  and 


Kempsey  Alicante.  For  such  as  these,  first  draw 
the  hand  down  a  different  variety,  the  foreign 
pollen  being  an  aid  in  securing  a  perfect  set. 
Before  a])plying  the  pollen,  it  is  advisable  to  first 
draw  down  the  hand  so  as  to  remove  the  small 
globules  of  glutinous  matter  peculiar  to  these 
varieties.  Mid-day  will  be  found  to  be  the  most 
suitable  time  to  operate  on  the  bunches.  The 
brush  I  use  is  similar  to  what  grainers  u.se,  this 
being  about  2  inches  in  width.  A.  VoVNG. 


INSECTS  ON  FRUIT  TREES. 

FoK  some  year.s  now  the  larvfe  of  the  winter 
aud  other  kindred  niotlis  have  done  immense 
damage  to  the  fruit  trees  and  their  crops  ;  in 
fact,  the  loss  cau.sed  thereby  may  in  some  cases 
be  estimated  by  thousands  of  pounds.  Many 
remedies  have  been  repeatedly  advised,  with 
varying  success,  but  one  of  the  jirincipal  causes 
of  such  remedies  proving  failures  is  not  washing 
or  spraying  the  trees  early  enough  in  the  season, 
as  when  the  caterpillars  are  enveloped  in  the 
buds  or  foliage,  it  is  jjractically  impossiljle  for 
any  insecticide,  however  ijcjwerful,  to  be  of  any 
service.  The  aim  of  the  fruit  grower  should  be 
to  attack  the  pests  immediately  they  are  liatched, 
and  before  the  tiny  caterpillars  can  cover  them- 
selves. I  find  the  eggs  of  the  winter  moth  and 
the  mottled  umber  moth  are  now  hatching  out 
rapidly,  the  caterpillers  from  them  being  so 
small  that  only  those  with  excellent  eyesight 
can  detect  them.  On  the  discovery  of  these 
enemies  I  at  once  commenced  to  spray  all  the 
fruit  trees  with  1  oz.  of  Paris  green  to  twenty 
galhins  of  water,  also  adding  a  good  insecticide, 
at  the  rate  of  2  oz.  to  each  gallon.  Where  large 
quantities  of  fruit  trees  are  grown,  as  here,  the 
expense  may  appear  somewhat  heavy  to  thus 
spray  the  trees  several  times  diu'ing  the  next 
few  weeks,  but  there  can  be  no  question  about 
the  economy  in  tlie  end,  as  the  crop  is  saved, 
and  the  foliage  preserved  for  tlie  formation  of 
another  set  of  fruit  buds.  In  many  orchards  in 
Herefordshire  and  other  counties  it  has  been  no 
uncommon  siglit  to  see  the  trees  denuded  of 
every  leaf  through  neglect  in  washing  the  trees. 
The  great  objection  to  the  use  of  Paris  green  is 
its  deadly  poisonous  character  ;  many  refuse  to 
employ  it  for  that  reason,  but  having  used  it 
extensively  now  for  a  number  of  years,  no  bad 
efl'ects  have  resulted  from  its  use  if  handled 
with  ordinary  care.  The  chief  point  in  applying 
Paris  green  is  to  keep  the  water  constantly 
agitated,  so  that  the  powder  m.ay  be  kept  in 
constant  su.speusion  ;  unless  thus  kept  well 
mixed  the  wash  is  too  strong  as  the  vessel 
becomes  nearly  empty  and  the  foliage  and 
buds  get  scorched.  With  our  thousands  of 
fruit  trees,  we  have  two  engines  specially  made 
for  keeping  the  above  well  stirred,  so  that  the 
Paris  green  may  be  of  a  uniform  strength 
throughout.  Each  engine  or  apparatus  is  fitted 
with  autoiii.atic  da.shers  in  the  water,  fitted  to 
the  handles  of  the  pumps,  and  which  act 
splendidly.  It  should  be  stated  that  Paris 
green  has  no  destroying  ettects  on  aphides,  as 
the.se  insects  plunge  theii'  proboscis  into  the 
cells  of  the  leaves,  and  thus  escape  the  poison  ; 
for  that  reason  we  use  another  in.secticidc  in 
connection  with  the  Paris  green,  so  that  cater- 
pillars .and  aphides  can  W  killed  at  the  same  time. 
Another  destructive  |iest  has  entirely  disap- 
peared from  our  orchards  since  using  the  con- 
coction described,  viz.,  the  jodliu  moth  cater- 
|)ill.ar.  which  causi^s  such  eiuMinoiis  quantities  of 
fruit  to  f.all  prematurely  and  be  of  no  value. 
Other  orchards  near  have  lost  a  huge  propor- 
tion of  their  Ap))les  from  this  enemy,  while 
ours  have  not  dro|)iie(l  a  fruit,  which,  1  think, 
proves  conclusively  that  if  all  orchard  owners 
would  combine,  the  ci'dlin  motli  eould  be  com- 
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pletely  conquered.  Those  who  possess  only  a 
small  quantity  of  trees  would  fiml  the  Knap- 
sack machines,  tliat  can  l)e  cjirried  on  the  back, 
extremely  useful  for  the  application  of  insecti- 
cides of  all  descriptions.  Not  only  are  they 
useful  for  spraying  fruit  trees,  but  also  for  per- 
forming the  same  operation  on  Rose  trees, 
plants,  &c.  They  have  proved  very  serviceable 
to  us  here  for  work  lioth  under  glass  and  out- 
side ;  the  price  is  about  35s.  each. 

The  Apple  blossom  weevil  and  the  Psylla 
mail  are,  I  believe,  the  worst  foes  to  contend 
against.  The  latter  pest  will  be  a  particularly 
serious  matter  in  many  orchards,  as  the  eggs 
are  deposited  in  almost  unhmited  quantities  on 
Apple  trees  iu  every  orchard  that  I  liave  seen 
during  the  past  few  months,  and  a  correspon- 
dent in  Worcestershire  writes  me  that  the  attack 
will  be  serious  in  that  county.  This  pest  seems 
to  suck  the  very  life  out  of  the  trees  and  is 
responsilile  for  a  great  amount  of  the  non-set- 
ting of  Apple  blooms,  owing  to  the  insects  con- 
gregating amongst  the  footstalks.  One  of  the 
worst  features  of  the  P.sylla  is  that  it  is  work- 
ing destruction  while  the  trees  ai-e  in  bloom, 
and  insecticides  applied  strong  enough  to  kill 
the  Psylla  would  injure  the  flowers.  Where 
this  pest  appears,  the  trees  should  be  sprayed 
or  syringed  witli  a  powerful  insecticide  before 
the  blooms  expand  and  immediately  after  the 
fruit  is  set,  repeating  tlie  same  until  the  pest 
is  mastered  or  disappears,  always  taking  care  to 
spray  well  under  the  foliage — a  favourite  haunt 
of  the  insects.  W.  G.  C. 


PROTECTING  STRAWBERRIES. 

Theue  is  every  prospect  that  Strawberries  will 
flower  early,  and  I  .am  afraid  not  a  few  of  them 
will  be  none  too  vitforous.  If  what  is  taking 
place  in  the  case  of  forced  plants  in  pots  is  any 
criterion,  then  the  bunches  and  indis'idnal  flowers 
will  be  smaller  than  usual,  and  this  may  mean  lighter 
crops  and  smaller  fruit  than  hoped  for.  We 
must  have  both  strong  flowers  and  stout  bunches 
of  them  if  fine  fruit  and  heavy  crops  are  to  follow, 
and  this  I  assert  without  losing  sight  of  the  fact 
that  much  maj'  be  done  in  the  direction  of  feed- 
ing the  plants  while  they  are  forming  and  matur- 
ing the  crops.  The  very  finest  fruit  is  obtained 
from  the  extra  strong  flowers,  always  provided 
these  are  not  injured  by  frosts.  As  it  happens. 
Strawberry  flowers  are  particularly  tender,  or 
rather  being  so  near  to  the  ground  feel  the  efleets 
of  spring  frosts  more  quicklj-  than  do  the  flowers 
of  any  kind  of  fruit  tree  or  bush  I  am  acquainted 
with.  What  falls  harmless  on  Gooseberry,  Currant, 
and  Apple  flowers,  and  which  are  frequently  open 
at  the  same  time  as  those  of  the  earliest  Straw- 
berries, (luite  blackens  the  latter,  and  last  season 
there  were  more  Strawberry  flowers  spoilt  b)- 
frosts  than  I  ever  remember.  It  would  have  paid 
well  if  the  whole  of  the  successional  and  main- 
crop  breadths  had  been  roughly  protected  when 
in  flower,  but  I  had  to  be  content  witli  merely 
covering  up  all  the  earliest  plants.  Partly  by 
taking  this  precaution  and  partly  owing  to  the 
position  being  very  favourable  for  early  Straw- 
berries, I  was  able  to  commence  gatliering  ripe 
fruit  in  quantity  about  a  fortnight  before  anyone 
else  in  the  neighbouriiood.  May  4  is  an  excep- 
tionally early  date  to  commence  picking  Straw- 
berries in  the  open,  yet  this  occurred  with  me 
last  year,  and  is  very  likely  to  hajipen  again  this 
season. 

Early  Strawberries,  or  at  any  rate  a  portion  of 
them,  ought  to  be  planted  where  they  can  be 
readily  covered  and  uncovered  with  either  mats  or 
blinds  of  some  kind,  from  the  time  the  flower- 
heads  are  beginning  to  open.  It  is  just  when  the 
flowers  are  opening,  and  before  they  show  much 
colour,  that  they  are  most  susceptible  of  injury, 
a  very  little  frost  serving  to  blacken  their  centres. 
Before  these  lines  are  in  print  the  quite  young 


plants  will  have  been  protected.  A  mulch  of 
strawy  litter  has  been  already  applied,  and  the 
next  proceeding  will  be  to  form  a  temporary 
framework  of  short  stout,  upright  stakes  to 
support  other  Bean  stakes,  and  over  these  will  be 
run  mats  every  night,  w-ithdrawing  these  about 
S  o'clock  every  morning.  Thinner  material,  in- 
cluding the  cheap  scrim  canvas  would  doubtless 
afford  suHicient  protection,  and  some  of  this  %vill 
be  used  if  mats  are  not  plentiful  enough.  Doubled 
or  trebled  flsli  nets  might  also  be  used  for  pro- 
tecting Strawberries,  though  I  prefer  something 
heavier,  and  which  can  be  rolled  ofl'  or  on,  as  this, 
in  addition  to  forming  a  sure  protection,  also 
serves,  if  persevered  with,  to  hasten  swelling  of 
the  fruit  somewhat.  Those  who  are  not  in  a 
position  to  cover  with  mats  or  blinds,  and  which 
ought  to  be  suspended  well  clear  of  the  plants, 
may  yet  save  some  of  their  earliest  and  best 
Strawberry  flowers  by  means  of  branches  of  Fir 
or  evergreens  inserted  in  the  ground  every 
night,  so  as  to  liang  over  the  flowers  and  also 
shade  them  from  early  sunshine.  It  is  the  sudden 
thaw  brought  about  by  the  sun  shining  direct  on 
frosted  flowers  that  completes  the  ruin  in  the  case 
of  Plums,  Pears  and  such  like,  and  whj'  not  in 
that  of  Strawberries  as  well  ?  I.  M.  H. 


Cold  Vine  borders.— The  ordeals  Vine  bor- 
ders have  to  go  through  at  certain  periods  of  the 
year  leave  them  in  anything  but  a  satisfactory 
state  for   the  well-being   of  the  Vines.     In  the 
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Flow(>r  of  Aristolochia  ornithocephala.  Engraved 
for  The  Garden  from  a  photograph  by  Green- 
^cood  Pirn. 


earlier  stages  of  the  Vine's  existence  the  borders 
might  have  been  in  a  good  condition,  but  as  time 
went  on,  what  with  heavy  winter  mulchings  of 
manure  and  also  ap[5lying  water  when  the  borders 
were  still  in  a  well  moistened  state,  they  have 
gradually  changed  into  a  cold,  soapy  mass  of 
inert  soil  iu  which  the  roots  never  do  well. 
Again,  how  can  early  forced  Vines  be  expected  to 
succeed  satisfactorily  with  the  tops  in  a  hot  and 
stewing  temperature  and  the  roots  lying  cold  and 
stagnant,  and  brought  to  tliis  stage  through  what 
are  termed  mulches  'i  The  borders  which  are 
covered  witli  well-worked  fermenting  material 
composed  mainly  of  clean  leaves  witli  a  portion  of 
fresh  stable  litter,  and  this  further  protected  with 
a  suitable  covering,  cannot  be  compared  to  those 
which  are  only  merely  mulched  witli  manure. 
Tills  latter  may  certainlj-  keep  out  frost,  but  as 
the  season  advances  and  the  temperature  rises, 
these  mulches  become  nonconductors  of  heat, 
and  the  soil  will  be  found  much  colder  tlian  that 
which  is  exposed.  The  fault  of  these  early 
mulches  is  therefore  \)lainly  obvious.  From  bor- 
ilers  covered  in  this  way  all  tlie  mulcliing  sliould 
be  removed,  the  exception,  of  course,  being  in  the 
case  of  the  borders  for  early  forced  \'ines  whi(;h 
have  had  the  surface  covered  over  with  properly 
prepare<l  ferineuting  material,  as  this  will  bo  now 


quite  w.\rm,  and  should  be  left  on  until  the  berries 
are  well  advanced.  In  my  own  case  the  borders, 
on  account  of  the  cold  nature  of  the  soil,  are 
covered  over  early  in  the  winter  with  properly 
constructed  boards  or  sheets  of  corrugated  zinc. 
This  I  may  be  told  is  wrong,  but  success  follows 
tlie  system.  These  coverings  will  be  removed  by 
the  time  this  is  in  print,  so  tliat  the  borders  may 
receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun-heat.  Not  till 
the  nature  of  the  weather  during  the  summer 
months  warns  me  that  a  light  mulching  is  neces- 
sary so  as  to  prevent  the  surface  soil  from  becom- 
ing too  dry  and  hot  will  a  mulch  be  applied,  and 
then  only  a  very  thin  one. — A.  Young. 

Apple  Tom  Knight. — An  Apple  under  the 
above  name  is  much  grown  in  West  Cornwall, 
but  I  have  been  unable  to  find  it  in  any  of  the 
trade  catalogues  or  Hoggs  '■  Fruit  Manual."  Late 
in  February  I  was  shown  a  splendid  lot  of  this 
Apple  in  perfect  condition  — in  fact,  it  was  the  only 
sort  the  gentleman  had  left.  It  is  a  handsome 
and  most  delicious  fruit,  about  the  size  of  Cox's 
Orange,  deeply  streaked  witli  red.  The  tree  is  .said 
to  bear  freely.  It  is  certainly  the  best  late  dessert 
Apple  I  have  tasted.  I  grow  most  of  the  leading 
late  sorts,  including  Sturmer,  Wellington,  Lane's 
Prince  Albert,  &c.,  but  none  of  them  were  in  such 
perfect  condition  as  Tom  Knight.  Is  this  Apple 
known  to  any  readers  of  The  G-\rden  ? — Wji. 
S.\.VGWIN,  Treliisirk,  Truro. 


Stove   and   Greenhouse. 


THE 


BIRD'S-BEAK   OR 
FLOWER. 


SKULL-CAP 


(akistolochia  ornithocephala.) 

All  the  Aristolochias,  from  our  native  A. 
clematitis  to  the  gigantic  tropical  members  of 
the  genus,  such  as  A.  gigas,  are  most  interesting, 
and  as  an  outdoor  climber  we  could  ill  spare 
the  large-leaved  A.  Sipho,  or  "Dutchman's 
Pipe,"  as  it  is  usually  called,  from  the  shape  of 
its  curious  flowers.  The  flower  illustrated  is 
much  below  its  natural  size,  aud  represents  one 
of  the  South  American  species  now  and  then 
grown  as  a  warm  greenhouse  or  conservatory 
climber.  The  blooms  are  of  a  curious  dull  grey 
shade,  netted  with  dark  purple,  aud  the  odour 
of  the  flowers  is  scarcely  so  fragrant  as  is  the 
south  wind  wlien  it  blows  over  a  bank  of  Sweet 
Violets  ;  still,  as  it  is  only  evident  at  certain 
times,  it  need  be  no  serious  drawback  to  the  cul- 
ture of  the  plant.  It  has  climbing  stems  and 
cordate  or  reniform  leaves  of  a  pale  green 
colour,  and  forms  a  handsome  stove  cliinl)er 
even  when  not  in  bloom.  F.  W.  B. 


Staphylea  colchica.— Where  the  plants  of 
this  intended  for  forcing  were  not  allowed  tosuffc  r 
from  want  of  water  during  the  abnormally  hot  dry 
weather  of  last  summer,  they  liave,  from  the  tho- 
rough ripening  the  wood  tlien  received,  flowered 
this  spring  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  and 
though  it  is  now  as  a  slirub  for  forcing  fairly  well 
known,  additional  friends  have  been  gained 
this  spring.  Tlie  roots  take  some  time  to  recover 
from  tlie  check  of  removal,  so  that  it  is,  as  a  rule, 
seen  to  the  best  advantage  when  confined  alto- 
gether to  pots,  as  if  planted  out  and  lifted  in  the 
autumn,  the  roots  have  not  time  to  become  esta- 
blished before  forcing  commences,  and  the  flowers 
do  not  then  last  so  long,  while  the  tender  unfold- 
ing foliage  is  very  a|it  to  flag  and  present  a  dis- 
tre.=;sed  appearance  during  hot  sun.-^hine.  Both 
leaf  and  flower-buds  stantl  out  prominently  in  the 
winter  when  the  jilant  is  devoid  of  foliage,  but 
those  that  contain  the  embryo  blossoms  can  always 
be  distinguished  from  the  others  by  being  far  more 
rounded  and  blunt.  The  flowers  are  certainly  very 
distinct  from  anything  else  we  have,  being  white 
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with  j-ellow  anthers,  and  borne  in  larfje,  partially 
drooping  panicles.  They  are  also  agreeably 
scented.  While  all  shrubs  that  have  been  forced 
should  after  (lowering  be  protected  till  frosts  are 
over,  the  Staphylea  in  question  is  one  of  the  most 
particular  in  this  respect,  as  the  tender  foliage 
very  f[uickly  suffers.  It  has  been  generally  dis- 
tributed under  the  name  of  Staphylea  colchica, 
but  some  of  our  botanical  authorities  have  now 
assigned  to  it  the  specific  name  of  Regeliana.  As 
a  hardy  shrub  in  the  open  ground  it  is  very  orna- 
mental.—T. 

Hsemanthus  multiflorus. — This  is  one  of  the 
showiest  members  of  the  entire  genus,  as  it  pro- 
duces on  stout  stems  a  foot  or  so  high  massive 
globular-shaped  heads  of  blossoms.  The  carmine- 
rose-coloured  petals  are  narrow  and  star-like,  the 
most  prominent  feature  being  the  long  protrud- 
ing stamens,  which  are  bright  crimson  in  colour. 
An  immense  number  of  flowers  is  borne  in  one 
head,  so,  as  can  easily  be  imagined,  it  is  then  an 
object  of  great  beauty.  The  blooms,  too,  remain 
a  considerable  time  in  an  eft'ective  state.  It  is 
widely  distributed  throughout  tropical  Africa, 
and  has  been  in  cultivation  for  many  years,  but  is 
far  more  difficult  to  succeed  with  than  such  as  H. 
coecineus,  H.  Katherin*,  H.  cinnabarinus,  and 
H.  natalensis.  For  this  reason  it  is  rarely  met 
with,  though  occasionally  it  puts  in  an  appear- 
ance in  considerable  numbers.  This  is  owing  to 
the  fact  that  imi)orted  bulbs  flower  well  the  first 
season,  and  as  a  considerable  quantity  is  usually 
sent  at  one  time,  they  crop  up  in  quantity  the 
first  year,  but  soon  become  less.  I  well  remem- 
ber about  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  that  this 
species,  or  at  least  a  nearly  allied  one  under  the 
name  of  Kalbreyeri,  was  largely  exhibited  several 
times,  but  in  a  year  or  two  most  of  the  plants  had 
disappeared.  Avery  old,  but  beautiful  species,  H. 
coecineus,  was  figured  in  The  Garden,  July  15 
last  year.  It  is  one  of  the  least  particular  in  its 
requirements,  and  is  a  thoroughly  good  garden 
plant. — H.  P. 

Rondeletia  amoena.  —  Rondeletia  speciosa 
and  its  variety  major  are  often  grown  in  our  gar- 
dens, and  R.  gratissima,  better  known  under  the 
generic  name  of  Rogiera,  is  not  an  uncommon 
plant,  but  the  subject  of  this  note,  R.  amiena,  is 
very  rarely  met  with,  though  it  is  a  pretty  free- 
flowering  stove  shrub  that  blooms  in  the  spring 
and  occasionally  at  other  times.  The  oblong- 
shaped  leaves  are  a  good  deal  larger  than  those  of 
either  of  the  two  mentioned  above,  and  it  forms 
altogether  a  bolder  growing  bush.  The  flowers, 
which  are  borne  in  good-sized  clusters,  are  jjink, 
while  the  interior  of  the  throat  has  a  quantity  of 
golden  Ijairg,  which  foim  a  very  noticeable  and 
uncommbn  feature.  It  was  introduced  from 
Guatemala  some  years  ago,  and  will  succeed  jier- 
fectly  with  the  treatment  given  to  the  general 
run  of  stove  plants.  There  is,  I  believe,  indica- 
tions of  an  increased  demand  for  the  better  class 
of  flowering  plants,  stove  and  greenhouse,  as  well 
as  hardy  shrubs,  and  the  time  will  no  doubt  come 
when  such  as  this  Rondeletia  will  be  grown  more 
than  it  now  is.  It  is  easily  increased  from 
cuttings  of  the  current  season's  .shoots  taken 
just  as  they  have  lost  their  succulent  character, 
put  into  pots  of  sandy  soil,  and  kept  in  a  close 
case  till  rooted.  With  this,  as  with  most  other 
subjects,  the  short-jointed  shoots  of  moderate 
vigour  strike  root  better  than  the  very  strong 
ones. — H.  P. 

£chiuin  arborescens. — Among  the  larger 
flowering  plants  of  the  greenhouse  this  Canary  Is- 
land Bugliiss  must  always  rank  high,  for  there  is 
no  other  plant  blossoming  at  this  .sea.son  which  is 
at  once  so  showy  and  so  distinct  in  colour.  Its 
flowers  are  densely  packed  in  erect  spikes  that  are 
1  foot  in  length  by  'i  inches  in  width  at  the  base, 
but  tailoring  iqiwards,  the  flowers  being  of  a 
brilliant,  bhu.«h  purple.  The  plant — old  specimens 
may  alnio.-it  be  tci  med  trees — is  of  rather  gaunt 
habit  .'Uiil  flat  topped,  owing  to  its  not  branchiog 
from  the  older  wood.  As  the  olil  leaves  fall  when 
the  new  season's  growth  is  pushing,  the  branches 
are  quite  bare  except  at  the  top.     It  is  nece.^sary, 


therefore,  with  large  -specimens  planted  out  to 
have  bushy  evergreen  things  in  the  foreground,  a 
matter  which  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  the 
plants  are  turned  out  of  their  pots  into  the  border. 
They  resent  interference  at  the  root  when  once 
established,  and  their  permanent  positions  should 
be  given  them,  if  possible,  at  once.  The  leaves 
are  of  a  greyish  green  colour,  and  are  covered  all 
o\'er  with  hairs.  Like  many  other  hairy  plants, 
this  giant  Bugloss  is  very  susceptible  to  London 
fogs.  A  fine  old  specimen  10  feet  high,  growing 
in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew,  was  killed  out- 
right by  a  fog  of  long  duration  three  or  four 
winters  ago.  Its  place,  however,  is  being  taken 
by  others  growmg  on  from  seeds  and  cuttings, 
several  of  which  (in  pots)  are  now  in  flower. 
Planted  out  in  open,  fairlj'  rich  soil  in  the  con- 
servatory of  a  country  garden  this  Echium  would 
every  sjiring  make  a  brilliant  picture.  As  yet, 
however,  its  value  is  scarcely  known. — B. 

Laclienalia  reflexa. — This  is  described  in 
The  Garden,  Oct.  24,  1S91,  p.  374,  in  a  paper 
that  deals  extensively  with  the  Lachenalias  as  a 
"  not  very  attractive  species,"  but  this  does  not 
apply  to  the  plants  now  blooming  in  the  Cape 
house  at  Kew.  It  is  a  Lachenalia  of  much  beauty 
and  very  distinct.  The  leaves  are  broad  and  full, 
rich  green  in  colour,  the  stout  scajje  bearing 
numerous  flowers,  which  are  not  pendulous.  They 
are  individually  large,  very  .showy,  and  the  colour 
rich  shining  yellow  with  green  tips  to  the  seg- 
ments. A  good  group  of  L.  reflexa  would  make 
a  pleasing  feature  in  the  greenhouse.  It  is  cer- 
tainly worth  growing  for  the  rich  polished  colour 
of  the  flowers. 


PERPETUAL  FLOWERING  CARNATIONS. 

In  those  instances  where  cuttings  of  these  Carna- 
tions were  either  not  procurable  or  for  other 
reasons  were  not  inserted  during  the  autumn 
months,  the  present  time  may  be  regarded  as  a 
good  one  for  making  a  start.  Those,  however, 
who  would  have  large  plants  and  flowers  in 
(juantity  should  always  secure  a  good  batcli  of 
autumn  cuttings,  as  these  are  infinitely  superior 
in  many  respects  where  cut  flowers  in  abundance 
are  required.  The  best  cuttings  are  those  from 
the  flower-stems.  These  may  be  stripped  otf  with 
a  heel  attached  and  inserted  in  sandy  soil  with 
little  or  no  preparation.  If  the  plants,  howe\er, 
are  weakly  and  the  cuttings  thin  and  somewhat 
drawn,  I  would  strongly  advise  removing  them  to 
a  much  cooler  jjlace  where  abundance  of  air  ma}' 
bo  given  them  before  making  anj'  attempt  to 
secure  cuttings.  Although  there  is  no  time  to 
lose,  a  fortnight  in  a  house  all  but  cold  will  be  a 
decided  gain  in  the  end,  and  in  all  probability  the 
means  of  securing  a  good  strike.  Soil,  bottom 
heat  and  the  daily  routine  of  attention  and  care 
have  each  an  importance  which  must  not  be  over- 
looked. The  chief  es.sential  to  the  successful 
rooting  of  the  cuttings  depends,  however,  on  the 
condition  of  the  cuttings  themselves.  A  cutting 
that  is  thin,  hard,  wiry  and  hide-bound  at  the 
base  will  never  make  satisfactory  progress.  The 
cuttings  should  be  quite  green  to  the  base,  yet 
firm  withal.  Cuttings  of  this  stamp  and  from 
4  inches  to  6  inches  long  are  the  most  suitable, 
but  in  accepting  any  of  the  larger  size,  take  care 
that  they  are  not  too  gross. 

After  trying  various  methods,  I  think  on  the 
whole  that  some  very  sandy  soil  is  about  the  best 
to  juit  the  cuttings  into.  I  have,  however,  rooted 
them  in  .sand  and  water,  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse, 
and  fine  charcoal.  Some  sorts  root  very  (piickly 
in  the  fibre,  and  my  only  objection  to  this  nuite- 
rial  is  the  liability  of  the  roots  to  break  clean 
away  from  the  cutting  at  the  merest  toucli.  Fine 
charcoal  is  a  very  good  medium  indeed,  and  one 
that  is,  in  my  cxjierience,  exempt  from  fungus, 
which  in  soil,  silver  .soul,  and  some  sam|iles  of 
leaf-soil  in  particular  jirovcs  so  disastrous  to  the 
cuttings.  Unless  I  am  very  sure  of  the  leaf -soil, 
1  |jrefer  not  to  use  any  at  all,  for  I  believe  it  is  in 
this  that  the  fungus  exists,  and  which  under  the 
influence  of  heat  and  moisture  develops  so  rapidly 
and  plays  such  havoc  among  the  cuttings.     At 


one  time  I  employed  about  half  an  inch  of  sand 
on  the  surface,  but  I  have  dispensed  with  this 
almost  entirely,  because  the  sand  dries  so  much 
more  quickly  than  the  soil  below,  and  to  be 
guided  by  the  surface  is  frequently  misleading. 
I  find  it  safer  and  more  trustworthy  to  make  the 
soil  sandy  throughout,  when  it  is  i[uite  easy  to 
rightly  estimate  when  water  is  needed.  Given  a 
thorough  watering  when  inserted,  some  days  may 
elapse  before  more  will  be  required,  but  as  often 
as  water  is  needed  let  it  be  done  thoroughly,  and 
not  in  mere  sprinklings.  Good  cuttings  at  this 
season  root  in  about  three  weeks,  and  if  potted 
ofif  as  soon  as  ready  will  f|uicklj'  become  estab- 
lished. Bushy  kinds,  such  as  Miss  Jolift'e, 
may  be  grown  without  stopping,  unless  they 
have  an  inclination  to  run  to  flower,  in 
which  case  the  flowering  stem  must  be  re- 
moved to  its  entire  length,  otheiwise  it  will 
continue  to  push  flower  growth  to  the  detriment 
of  the  plant.  Gener.ally  speaking,  I  believe  there 
is  a  tendency  to  stop  Tree  Carnations  too  much 
with  a  view  to  keep  them  dwarf,  but  a  moment's 
reflection  will  .show  how  contrary  such  a  step  is  to 
the  natural  inclination  of  the  plant.  Take,  for 
example,  such  well-known  kinds  as  Mile.  Carle, 
A.  Alegatiere,  Pride  of  Penshurst,  and  La  Belle  ; 
each  of  the.se  has  a  naturally  tall  habit,  and  at- 
tempts to  curtail  them  in  this  respect  will  end  in 
growth  only  where  flowers  should  be.  Tree  Car- 
nations that  were  rooted  in  the  autumn  I  usually 
stop  only  once.  This  year,  however,  my  plants 
are  stronger  than  usual,  and  as  I  have  already 
pinched  out  the  points  of  the  most  fonvard,  I 
may  have  to  do  so  again  during  April.  I  grow 
these  plants  entirelj'  for  the  production  of  bloom, 
and  therefore  early  plants  in  my  case  are  essen- 
tial. If  I  only  required  ])lants  in  5-inch  pots, 
then  I  would  unhesitatingly  ])refer  rooting  the 
cuttings  in  February  and  ilarch  and  growing  on 
without  a  check.  But  I  think  private  gardeners 
would  not  object  to  a  group  of  large  plants,  say 
in  8-in.  pots,  even  if  they  were  nearly  3  ft.  high,  pro- 
vided they  carried  from  forty  to  fifty  flowers  each, 
for  what  could  be  either  more  beautiful  or  useful 
than  a  group  or  two  of  such  jilants  in  the  con- 
servatory during  early  autumn  just  at  a  time 
when  Carnations  outside  are  over?  Such  plants 
as  these  bloom  well  into  the  winter  months,  and 
having  age  in  their  favour,  develop  the  great 
majority  of  their  flowers,  besides  producing  others 
from  the  forwardest  of  the  secondary  shoots. 

The  soil  I  prefer  for  potting  Tree  Carnations  is 
one  chiefly  of  loam  ;  three  parts  of  this  to  one 
part  leaves  half  decayed,  one  part  thoroughly  de- 
composed manure  passed  through  a  sieve  of  half- 
inch  mesh,  and  about  a  peek  each  of  charcoal  and 
silver  sand.  Thorough  drainage  is  necessary  with 
a  laj'cr  of  thin  turf  on  the  crocks,  potting  mode- 
rately film  in  all  the  stages  of  growth.  Whilo 
the  plants  are  growing  under  glass  keep  a  fairly 
humid  atmosphere,  or  red  spider  will  quickly 
a]>pear,  and  .syringe  once  or  twice  a  week  with 
clear  soot  water.  Be  very  careful  tlic  potting 
soil  does  not  contain  wireworm,  and  be  eipially 
careful  not  to  sodden  the  soil  in  which  the  plants 
are  growing,  as  Carnations  quickly  resent  this. 

L.   J> 

Cantua  dependens,  or  C.  buxifolia,  as  it  is 
also  called,  one  rarely  sees  in  greenhouses.  A  spe- 
cimen is,  however,  blooming  in  the  greenhouse  at 
Kew,  and  gardens  lose  much  by  the  absence  of 
such  things  as  this.  Its  elegant  growth  is  seen  to 
advantage  trained  as  a  climber,  and  one  can  judge 
of  its  beauty  by  the  coloured  plate  in  TiiK  Gar- 
den, June,  18S5.  Although  introduced  from  tlio 
Andes  of  Peru  about  185(1,  C.  dependens  is  com- 
paratively rare.  It  belongs  to  a  small  genus  of 
Peruvian  plants  and  is  not  ditlicnlt  to  grow,  but 
reciuircs  plenty  of  light,  thcreforo  should  be 
planted  close  to  the  glass.  Unless  tliisisdone, 
it  will  not  bloom  satisfactorily.  'I'lio  border 
shoidd  bo  eompo.scd  of  good  t\irfy  loam  mixed 
with  a  fair  ]iroportion  of  Icaf-muidd  and  sand, 
providing  also  excellent  drainage.  Near  great 
towns  C.  dependens  docs  not  thrive  so  well  as  in 
the  country.    It  is  susceptible  to  fogs.    The  plant 
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is  not  strictly  a  climber,  but  a  branching  shrub, 
so  to  saj-,  and  in  this  form  one  meets  with  it  in  the 
sunny  Riviera,  and  the  plant  will  succeed  in  the 
open  in  the  more  sheltered  positions  in  the  ex- 
treme southern  counties.  The  stems  are  slender 
and  the  leaves  small  and  downy.  The  pendent 
flowers  are  borne  a  few  tocjether  and  tubular,  the 
tube  about  3  inches  in  length  and  brilliant  in  col- 
our— rose-carmine,  passing  to  almost  scarlet  at 
the  base. 

Narcissus  Jolinstoni  Q,ueeii  of  Spa-n  in 
pots. — This  is  a  splendid  Narcissus  for  pots,  as 
recorded  by  "A.  H."  in  The  Gardes,  March  10, 
p.  206.  In  a  collection  of  Daffodils  in  the  green- 
house at  Kew  this  form  is  blooming  with  remark- 
able vigour,  and  for  pot  culture  it  is  of  great 
value.  The  leafage  is  vigorous,  and  the  strong 
scapes  bear  two  flowers  in  many  cases,  each  flower 
large,  very  neat  in  aspect,  and  of  a  soft  yellow 
colour.  Some  iliiference  exists  in  the  flowers,  but 
this  variability  serves  to  increase  the  charm  of  this 
form  of  Johnstoni.  It  is  far  more  robust  than  the 
type,  and  was  found  by  Mr.  Barr  in  his  travels  in 
Spain.  Those  who  grow  many  Daffodils  in  pots 
should  make  good  note  of  this. 

Magnolia  stellata. — This  beautiful  M.agnolia, 
also  known  as  M.  Halleana,  is  very  charming 
when  in  bloom  under  glass  at  this  time.  It  is  in 
beauty  so  early  in  the  open,  that  unless  the  shrub 
is  in  a  very  sheltered  position  its  flowers  soon  get 
sullied  with  rains  and  late  frosts,  the  shrub  being 
deciduous  and  blooming  before  the  leafage 
appears.  One  does  not  often  see  it  grown  for  the 
greenhouse,  and  with  a  little  heat  the  flowers  ex- 
pand early.  A  good  specimen  in  a  pot  is  attrac- 
tive, the  leafless  shoots  being  hidden  with  bloom. 
The  flowers  are  star-shaped,  the  petals  reflexed, 
and  remind  one  of  a  Water  Lily  fully  expanded. 
There  is  also  a  blush-coloured  variety.  Such  a 
shrub  as  M.  stellata  is  really  worth  growing  in  a 
])0t,  although  one  must  not  overlook  its  beauty  in 
a  suitable  position  in  the  open.  A  good  specimen 
on  the  outskirts  of  a  lawn  is  as  pretty  as  anything 
one  can  well  get  in  the  s[iring  months. 

Nicotiana  colossea  varieg'ata. — This  is  a 
strikingly  liandsome  plant  for  a  warm  house 
Variegated  things  as  a  rule  are  not  worth  grow 
ing,  but  an  exception  to  the  rule  is  this  form  of 
Tobacco.  It  was  exhibited  first,  we  believe  by 
M.  Sallier,  of  Neuilly,  France,  at  the  Ghent 
Quinquennial  Show  last  spring,  and  specimens 
we  noticed  recently  in  the  Forest  Hill  Nurseries 
of  Messrs.  Laing.  The  leaves  are  broad,  robust 
and  deep  green,  shading  to  a  more  glaucous  colour, 
the  margin  creamy  white.  It  is  strong  in  growth, 
and  the  regular  spreading  aspect  of  the  foliage 
renders  the  plant  useful  for  groups  or  for  using 
by  itself. 

Forms  of  Begonia  semperflorens. — A  very 
pleasing  feature  in  the  Messrs.  Laing's  nursery  at 
present  is  a  collection  of  B.  semperflorens.  The 
plants  are  conspicuous  for  compact  habit,  quite 
little  bushes,  so  to  say,  of  dense  leafage,  enriched 
with  aljundance  of  graceful  masses  of  flowers. 
There  are  many  forms,  the  following  being  the 
most  distinct :  Bruanti,  rose,  the  flowers  abun- 
dant and  very  delicate  in  colour ;  floribunda 
compacta,  also  of  a  rose  shade,  but  deeper,  this 
form  being  more  compact  and  free  than  the  others. 
It  is  a  gem  for  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory. 
Different  in  habit  from  these  is  gigantea  rosea, 
which  blooms  throughout  the  winter  months.  It 
is  a  strong  grower,  with  stout  stems  and  finely 
coloured  flowers,  and  g.  carminata  is  also  effec- 
tive, especially  in  a  bold  group  by  itself  in  the 
greenhouse  or  mixed  with  some  of  the  smaller- 
flowcrod  kmds.  Afterglow  has  pretty  white 
flowers  tipped  with  rose,  a  delicately  tinted  kind, 
and  (iloire  de  Sceaux  was  also  well  represented. 
This  is  one  of  the  finest  of  all  the  winter-flowering 
Begonias,  compact  in  habit,  with  rich  bronzy 
pur|)le  leafage,  and  compact  heads  of  clear  rose- 
coloured  flowers. 

Acacia  Drummondi. — This  is  one  of  the  best 
of  the  Acacias  for  pots.  In  the  Forest  Hill  Nur- 
series it  is  more  gro«  n  in  this  form  than  any  other 
kind  and  justifies  the  free  use  made  of  it  for  pots. 


The  plants  are  graceful  in  habit,  the  foliage  abun- 
dant, and  the  drooping,  cylindrical  spikes  of  a  soft 
lemon-yellow  colour.  It  does  not  naturally  grow- 
so  tall  as  some  of  the  Acacias,  reaching  only  a 
height  of  about  10  feet  in  its  native  district  of  the 
Swan  River.  Neat  little  bushes  about  2  feet  in 
height,  such  as  maj'  be  seen  here,  are  as  free  and 
pretty  as  anything  one  can  well  have  in  the  green- 
house at  this  season. 

The  Hedaromas  are  not  the  most  easily  cul- 
tivated of  plants,  but  recentl}-  two  species — H. 
Hookeriana  and  the  better-known  H.  tulipifera — 
were  a  feature  of  interest  in  Messrs.  Laing's 
Forest  Hill  nursery.  Hedaromas  have  several 
synonyms,  the  most  frequent  being  Genetyllis  or 
Darwinia,  whilst  Polyzone  is  another  name  for 
them.  H.  Hookeriana  is  a  plant  of  neat  habit, 
the  leaves  small,  deep  green  and  the  growth  com- 
paratively slender.  The  flowers  are  of  a  some- 
what Tulip-like  shape  and  borne  freely  when  a 
specimen  is  in  vigorous  health,  the  colour  rather 
dull  crimson.  H.  tulipifera  has  larger  flowers, 
but  similar  in  colour.  It  is,  however,  a  more 
robust  kind  altogether,  and  was,  when  large  exhi- 
bition hard-wooded  plants  were  in  fashion,  often 
seen  of  great  size.  Hedaromas  re(|uire  similar 
culture  to  hard-wooded  plants  in  general,  the  soil 
to  be  a  mixture  of  fibry  loam,  peat  and  sufficient 
sharp  silver  sand  to  keep  it  moderately  open. 
Firm  potting,  careful  watering  and  even  treat- 
ment are  the  chief  points  to  consider  in  their  cul- 
ture.   Few  things  are  more  susceptible  to  neglect. 

Solomon's  Seal  in  pots. — This  is  one  of  the 
most  graceful  of  all  perennials  for  pot  work,  and 
one  of  the  most  sweetly  scented.  As  a  border 
flower  alone  it  does  not  appear  to  be  appreciated 
to  its  full  worth,  and  is  freipiently  lost  sight  of. 
It  is,  however,  valuable  for  pots,  and  for  con- 
servatory decoration  when  in  flower  is  without  a 
rival.  For  market  work  it  is  not  much  grown, 
the  reason  being  probably  that  the  roots  retiuire 
too  much  space,  and  if  broken  to  reduce  their  size 
they  not  infrequently  go  blind.  For  homo  de- 
coration, however,  the  question  of  size  of  pots 
need  not  be  taken  into  consideration,  as  these  can 
easily  be  hidden  by  other  plants  in  grouping. 
The  crowns  are  just  now  peeping  through  tlie 
soil,  and  if  a  large  clump  or  two  be  lifted,  a 
nmnber  of  the  largest  roots  may  be  selected  and 
planted  in  jiots,  returning  the  smaller  ones  to  the 
open  ground.  Those  in  ]jots,  if  well  watered  and 
placed  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  temperature, 
will  soon  make  headway  and  flower  in  the  course 
of  a  week  or  two.  The  best  time  for  potting  up 
such  things  is  of  course  early  autumn. — E.  J. 

Cyclamens  of  poor  colour. — It  appears  that 
raisers  of  new  C^'clamens  have  really  arrived  at  a 
stage  when  to  attempt  further  advance  in  size  of 
bloom  or  variety  of  colouring  means  a  downward 
step.  In  a  large  group  we  saw  lately,  purples, 
magentas,  and  shades  of  the  same  objectionable 
colours  predominated.  Nothing  is  worse  than  a 
magenta-shaded  Cyclamen,  especially  when  the 
flower  gets  a  little  past  its  best,  as  it  dies  off  of  quite 
an  ashen  tone.  By  striving  after  novelties  of  tliis 
kind  the  whole  race  is  likelj'to  become  thoroughly 
spoilt.  One  only  requires  a  few  clear  self  kinds, 
and  in  a  good  strain  or  selection  many  fine  types 
may  be  picked  out,  rose,  crimson,  pure  white,  and 
others,  all  beautiful  in  colour  and  form.  Of  i-occnt 
years  the  Persian  Cyclamen  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved, not  only  in  habit  of  growth,  but  in  the 
flower  itself,  this  being  larger,  more  massive,  and 
borne  on  a  sturdj'  stem. 

Azalea  pontica  forced. — At  one  time  the 
dift'erent  Azaleas,  usually  known  as  forms  of  Aza- 
lea [lontica  or  as  Ghent  Azaleas,  were  often  to  be 
seen  forced  prematurely  into  bloom  for  the  decora- 
tion of  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory  in  early 
spring,  but  now-a-days  their  place  is  almost  en- 
tirely taken  by  A.  mollis  or  sinensis,  which  is  by 
many  largely  grown  for  forcing.  The  flowers  of 
this  last  are  larger,  and  they  also  expand  a  little 
earlier  than  thoseof  the  Ghent  varieties,  this  latter 
especially  being  a  very  desirable  feature  when 
forced.  Still,  I  must  confess  to  a  great  liking  for 
the  smaller-flowered  Ghent   varieties,   either   as 


shrubs  in  the  open  ground  or  for  flowering  imder 
glass.  Of  these  last  it  may  be  said  that  there  is 
a  wider  range  of  colour  in  the  flowers  than  there 
is  in  those  of  Azalea  mollis,  while  they  are  also 
very  agreeably  scented.  In  both  cases  the  blooms 
are  borne  in  such  profusion  that  the  entire  plant 
is  quite  a  mass  of  flower.  Another  feature  that 
may  be  noted,  especiallj-  where  size  of  plant  is  an 
object,  is  that  much  larger  bushes  of  the  Ghent 
Azalea  can  be  obtained  than  of  the  other.  All 
these  Azaleas  readily  lend  themselves  to  forcing, 
and  where  failures  occur  owing  to  the  flowers 
dropping  prematurely,  it  is  at  all  events  in  most 
cases  owing  to  the  roots  not  being  sufficiently  esta- 
blished.—H.  r. 


THE  NAMING  OF  FLORISTS'  FLOWERS. 

Beini;  at  times  put  to  a  good  deal  of  inconvenience 
from  the  erratic  naming  of  many  florists'  flowers, 
I  was  very  interested  in  tlie  article  on  "  The 
Naming  of  Roses,"  page  233,  in  which  mention  is 
made  of  at  least  one  name  being  used  for  three 
distinct  Roses.  The  same  is  to  be  found  in  all 
classes  of  popular  plants.  Chrysanthemums  espe- 
ciallv,  and  in  the  case  of  Pelargoniums  there  is 
much  confusion.  I  have  just  noted  a  few  that 
occur  to  me,  but  by  searching  a  little,  no  doubt 
plenty  of  others  would  be  found.  A  good  illus- 
tration of  the  confusion  attending  this  style  cf 
nomenclature  is  shown  in  the  name  Princess  cf 
Wales,  which  is  borne  by  at  least  four  distinct 
varieties  of  Pelargoniums,  viz.,  a  dark-leaved 
form  of  the  bronze  section,  an  orange-coloured 
Nosegay,  a  decorative  or  French  variety,  and  one 
of  the  regal  section  ;  while  Pelargonium  Empress 
of  India  might  refer  to  a  silver-leaved  tricolor,  a 
double  -  flowered  zonal  sent  out  by  Saltmarsh 
about  a  dozen  years  ago,  and  a  fine  decora - 
live  variety  put  into  commerce  by  Messrs.  Hayes, 
of  Edmonton,  four  years  since.  Plenty  of  other 
instances  occur,  mostly  of  prominent  ijereoiiages  ; 
thus  Prince  of  Wales,  there  is  a  golden  tricolor 
and  a  regal  ;  Emperor  of  Russia,  bronze  and  de- 
corative ;  The  Shah,  bronze,  French  and  fancy  ; 
Princess  Alexandra,  variegated  leaved  and  a  semi- 
double  regal ;  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  fancy  and 
French  ;  Princess  Teck,  fancy  and  regal,  this  last 
being  identical  with  Princess  Alexandra  just  men- 
tioned ;  Duke  of  Fife,  zonal  and  regal ;  Duchess 
of  Fife,  zonal  and  regal,  with  two  varieties  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Prince  George,  both  belonging  to 
the  regal  section.  The  names  of  the  above  indi- 
cate  that  they  are  of  English  origin,  but  our 
friends  across  the  Channel  are  also  ecjual  sinners 
in  this  resjiect.  Thus  among  manj-  others  occur 
Jeanne  d'Arc,  which  is  apijlied  to  a  white 
and  a  light  salmon,  as  well  as  a  semi-double 
flowered  variety  usually  classed  as  a  regal  ;  La 
France,  a  zonal  and  double-flowered  Ivy-leaved  • 
Franciscjue  Sarcc}',  a  French  or  decorative  and  a 
double  Ivy-Iea\ed  ;  Boule  de  Neige,  a  variegated 
and  a  double  zonal  ;  while  tlie  name  of  Mme.  Thi- 
baut  has  been  applied  to  at  least  four  distinct 
forms,  that  is,  t«-o  difl'erent  zonals  with  double 
blossoms,  a  regal  and  a  doable-flowered  Ivy- 
leaved.  Other  names  that  are  used  twice  over  or 
more  are  Eurydice,  Indian  Yellow,  Jubilee,  Vivid, 
Marguerite  and  Rosy  Morn,  while  there  are  doubt- 
less many  more.  Of  Fuchsias  a  few  duplicate 
cases  occur,  the  most  prominent  being  now  some 
years  ago  when  there  were  two  popular  \  arieties 
each  bearing  the  name  of  Avalanche.  One,  a  dark 
double  flower,  was  sent  out  by  ilessrs.  Hender- 
son, and  the  other,  with  a  double  white  corolla 
by  Messrs.  Smith,  of  Dulwich,  so,  to  prevent  con- 
fusion, the  names  of  the  raisers,  or  at  least  dis- 
tributors, was  attached  to  each.  -As  suggested  by 
your  corresi)ondent,  some  kind  of  registration  of 
approved  varieties  would  do  away  with  this  con- 
fusion, which,  as  a  matter  of  course,  gets  worse 
every  year. 

Another  word  as  to  the  naming  of  new  varieties 
may  be  sp.-ired  to  point  out  how  much  better  it  is 
to  use  a  simple  name  rather  than  the  inordinately 
long  titles  that  .some  r.aisers  are  .so  fond  of.  Thus 
we  wore  told  recently  in  The  (J.vuden  that  the 
double-flowered  Fuchsia  Frau  Emma  Topfer  met 
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with  but  a  limited  pale  in  America  till  someone 
dubbed  it  Stoini  King,  when  its  merits  were 
(juickly  recognised.  H.   P. 


SHORT  NOTES.— STOVE  tfc  GREENHOUSE. 


The  Snake's-head  Fritillary.— TIjo  beautiful 
Fritillaria  Jleltagris  is  worth  growing;  in  pots  for  the 
greenhouse  in  spring,  five  or  six  bulbs  in  each,  the 
growth  being  graceful  and  the  flowers  of  interesting 
colour.  It  is  far  prettier  as  a  pot  plant  than  one 
wouhl  suppose. 

Moutan  Pseonies  in  pots. — These  deserve  to 
be  more  grown  in  this  way,  especialljl  by  those  with 
limited  glass  accommodation.  This  season  I  had  a 
plant  in  an  8-inch  pot.  Although  the  plaut  was  a  small 
one,  it  produced  three  enormous  blooms,  one  of  which 
was  8  inches  across.  When  placed  in  a  vase  the  one 
bloom  with  its  own  foliage  was  very  effective. — 
Dorset. 

A  happy  mixture  of  greenhouse  flowers. 
— One  of  the  most  ])leasin<;  groups  of  Hoxvers  we 
have  seen  is  in  the  greenhouse  at  Kew.  It  is 
compcsed  of  Primula  verticillata,  scarlet  Ane- 
mones, Campernelle  Daffodil,  with  plants  of 
Eupatorium  riparium  as  a  background.  The 
various  things  make  a  delightful  contrast  of  colour 
worth  copying  in  other  places. 


of  the  same  age,  but  grown  vinder  conditions 
wliere  pruning  luiglit  have  been  a  necessity. 
A  case  of  this  kind  came  under  my  ow-n  notice 
only  a  short  time  ago  in  which  one-half  of  a 
plantation  of  hard-wooded  trees  realised  ftilly 
one-fourth  more  tlian  the  renuiining  half.  It 
came  about  in  this  way.  Both  ends  and 
large  patch  in  the  centre  of  the  wood 
h,ad  Ijeen  thinned  out  severely  for  the  purjiose 
f  planting  game  covert.  The  trees,  standing 
thinly  on  the  ground,  branched  out  and  soon 
covered  the  open  .spaces  where  underwood  had 
been  planted.  In  thinning  the  whole  planta- 
tion the  trees  on  these  particular  parts  were 
very  rough  and  knotty,  and  bore  no  comparison 
to  tho.se  where  tliey  had  been  left  moderately 
thick  on  the  ground,  and  in  consequence  of 
which  the  bole.s  were  straight,  clean  and  taper- 
ing. This  case  has  special  features,  inasmuch  as 
the  trees  over  the  whole  area  were  growing 
under    exactly   similar   conditions  a,s    to    soil, 


unnecessary  and  ruinous  practice  of  pruniijg 
have  taught  a  lesson  that  it  will  be  hard  to 
eradicate.  A.  D.  Webstek. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


TREE-PRUNING. 

MoEE  nonsense  has  been  written  on  trec-priin- 
ing  and  more  injury  done  to  woods  and  planta- 
tions by  its  practice  than  perhaps  any  other  in 
the  whole  range  of  forest  management.  Where 
trees  are  grown  for  profit  they  will,  if  jtroperly 
managed,  prune  themselves,  and  where  for 
ornament  the  natural  outline  is  far  better  than 
any  of  the  contortions  and  .symmetrical  shapes 
that  have  been  recommended  by  Brown,  Des 
Cars,  and  other  writers  on  the  subject. 

A  broken  branch  may  be  pruned,  a  rival 
leading  shoot  cut  away,  or,  for  good  reasons, 
an  ungainly  limb  amputated,  but  here  all  ]irun- 
ing  should  cease,  the  practice  being  wholly 
wrong  and  unreasonable,  and  without  one 
recommendation  th.at  could  be  adduced  in  its 
favour.  In  an  economic  way  the  finest  planta- 
tions of  either  conifert^us  or  hard-wooded  trees 
in  this  country  are  those  where  the  individual 
specimens  are  growing  so  thickly  together,  that 
the  branches  are  killed  outright  for  fully  one 
half  of  their  height.  Here  the  stems  will  be 
straight  and  clean,  and  the  timber  when  eon- 
verted  free  from  the  knots  and  warping  that  are 
so  characteristic  either  of  standard  specimens 
or  such  as  have  been  grown  too  thinly  on  the 
ground. 

Everyone  knows  that  an  Oak  growing  alone 
or  along  the  margins  of  a  wood  is  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  branched  almost  to  the  ground,  and 
the  bole  in  conseiiuenee  rough  and  ill-fitte<l  for 
any  particular  constructive  purpose,  and  the 
same  nuiy  be  .said  of  every  other  tree,  l)e  it 
hard- wooded  orccjniferous.  L.arch  and  Scotch 
Fir  trees  growing  along  the  nuirgins  of  planta- 
tions are  rough  and  knotty,  and  sell  at  a  con- 
siderably lower  iigiu'e  when  compared  with 
those  further  in  where  the  branches  have  been 
killed  back  gradually  as  the  trees  increased  in 
size. 

The  same  thing  is  markedly  the  case  in 
young  woods  of  Ash,  Oak  and  Chestnut, 
where  they  have  been  grown  sufficiently  thick 
on  the  gr<jund  to  kill  off'  the  lower  branches, 
and  also  to  cause  the  trees  to  rise  straight, 
clean  and  tapering.  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  t  lo, 
that  the  timber  of  trees  so  gi'own  is  far  more 
elastic  and  realises  a  much  higher  price  than  that 


Choisya  ternata.  —  Except  in  the  foutbern 
counties  and  peculiarly  favourable  spots  in  more 
northerly  districts,  tliis  is  not  hardy.  Where  it 
cannot  be  grown  outdoors  it  should  be  cultivated 
as  a  pot  plant,  and  it  is  surprising  this  fragrant 
flower  is  not  more  used  in  this  way.  In  the 
greenhouse  at  Kew  several  |)lants  are  now  in 
bloom,  e.ach  about  2  feet  in  height,  branching  out 
regularly,  and  bearing  a  free  display  of  the  pure 
white,  sweetly-scented  flowers.  The  growths  are 
stopped  once  or  twice  to  induce  a  bushy  habit, 
and  the  result  is  free-blooming,  compact  speci- 
mens suitable  for  the  choicest  decorations. 

Cornus  sibirica. — This,    as  a   corres])ondent 

lately  remarked,  is  the  brightest  of  the  Dogwoods. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  growths  be  cut  close 

down  every  spring,  the  joung shoots  hieing  brighter 

in  colour  treated  in  tbis  w.ay  than  if  left  to 

grow  unpruned.     This  Cornus  is  invaluable 

for  vase  decorations.     I  had  a  very  pretty 

arrangement  in  January  last  composed  of 

shoots   of    this,  set  among    long-stemmed 

trusses  of  Eucharis.     It  grows  well  in  soil 

of  the  poorest  character. — R.  P.  Brother- 

sToN,  Midlothian. 

■^A      Loropetalum  chinense. — Amongst  the 


Geum  reptans.     (See  p.  285.) 


shelter,  &c.,  and   were  of  the   san 
species. 

Great  and  irreparable  damage  has  been  done 
to  woods  and  plantations  in  this  country  by  too 
heavy  thinnings,  by  commencing  the  thinning 
at  too  early  a  period,  and  by  adopting  the 
book  method  of  leaving  the  trees  at  measured 
distances  apart  and  a  stated  number  to  the  acre 
according  to  the  age  of  the  plantation.  Such 
rules  can  never  be  expected  to  work  satisfac- 
torily, the  size  of  trees  depending  so  mtich  on 
the  character  of  the  soil,  exposure  of  the  wood- 
land, and  other  jieculiarities  of  the  particular 
district  in  which  they  are  planted. 

Timely  and  judicious  thinning  .should  never 
be  neglected,  but  it  is  the  over-thinning,  where- 
by branches  and  knotty  trunks  are  produced 
and  the  supposed  need  for  pruning  follows, 
that  I  wish  to  deprecate  and  entirely  di.ssent 
from.  Grow  your  timber  trees  so  thickly  on  the 
ground  that  the  stems  are  induced  to  become 
straight,  clean,  and  branchless  for  the  greater 
part  of  their  height,  and  on  no  account  admit 
stifficient  light  and  air  to  cause  the  lower 
branches  to  be  retained  intact,  or,  in  other 
words,  at  all  times  retain  an  inibroken  leaf 
canojiy.  The  necessity  for  jiruning  will  then 
lie  entirely  done  away  with,  and  a  more  valu- 
able class  of  timber  ]ir(iduced.  T 
I  su.st.-iiiad  through  injudicious  iilanfini. 


most  interesting  plants  submitted  to  the  floral 
coTumitteeat  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster, on  March 
13  was  a  basketful  of  dw;irf  specimens  of  this 
Chinese  shrub.  Although  by  no  means  a  new 
plant,  it  was  worthily  awarded  a  tirst-chi.»s  ccrtiti- 
eate.  Closely  allied  to  the  Witch  Hn/els  (Hama- 
melis),  to  wliich  genus  it  was  atone  time  thought 
losses  tn  belong,  its  flowers  have  nuieh  the  same  general 
and  the  I  character,  consisting  in  the  main  of  four  narrow, 
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strap-shaped  petals,  twisted  in  a  fashion  some- 
what similar  to  that  of  the  Haniamelis  flowers  ; 
in  colour  they  are  creamy  wliite.  In  foliage, 
however,  the  Loropetalum  is  tiuite  distinct,  its 
leaves  havinor  more  resemblance  to  some  of  the 
taller  Vacciniiims,  being  ovate,  pointed,  pubescent, 
and  furnished  witli  hairs  on  the  margins.  As 
shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  the  species  is  e\'idently 
free-flowering,  which,  together  with  the  evergreen 
foliage,  ought  to  render  it  popular  as  a  spring 
blooming  shrub,  more  especially  as  the  merits  of 
the  different  species  of  Hamamelis  are  now  becom- 
ing more  generally  recognised.  Is  it,  however, 
([uite  hardy  in  ordinary  situations?  If  so,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  its  rarity  and  the  general 
ignorance  of  it  at  the  present  day. — B. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


f 


Rhinopetalum  Karelini  is  a  very  neat  and 
distinct-growing  plant,  with  its  compact,  pale 
lilac-white  blossoms.  When  it  flowers  in  spring 
it  avoids  a  good  deal  of  danger  that  might  befall  it 
if  it  came  into  flower  earlier. — W.  D.  R.  D. 

Crocus  Boryi  or  Boryanus  is,  I  suppose, 
properly  an  autumn-flowering  species,  but  some 
bulbs  I  have  had  for  two  years  made  no  attempt 
to  bloom  till  about  a  week  ago,  though  the  foliage 
came  up  each  autumn.  There  is  now  a  very  pretty 
little  cluster  of  this  e-\tremcly  delicate  and  attrac- 
tive Crocus  out  in  flower  here,  and  most  charming 
it  looks. —W.  D.  R.  D  Oixhardton,  Ca-^tlc 
Douglas,  X.IS. 

Narcissus  ponderosa.— I  have  pleasure  in 
sending  you  for  notice  blooms  of  the  giant  double 
Narcissus  incomparabilis  ponderosa.  It  has  been 
ot  in  an  old-fashioned  garden  in  the  south  of 
reland.  I  shall  have"  grand  flowers  next  year. 
This  spring  has  been  so  different  from  last.— W. 
B.  Hartl.^nd,  Cork. 

*»*  Remarkably  fine  blooms  of  the  well-known 
Narcissus  incomparabilis  aurantius  plenus,  popu- 
larly known  as  Butter  and  Eggs. — Ed. 

The  drooping  Star  of  BetMehem  (Ornitho- 
galum  nutans).— This  is  now  blooming  freely  in 
the  Grass,  and  although  Daffodils  and  other  things 
are  brilliant  close  by,  I  notice  that  visitors  are 
attracted  by  this  simiile  nodding  flower.  It  is 
not  showy,  but  possesses  a  peculiar  grace  which 
rarely  fails  to  arrest  attention.  An  e-vcellent 
plate  of  this  species  appeared  in  The  G.iEOEN 
of  November  5,  18S7.  It  is  easily  naturalised 
and  is  better  in  that  way,  as  it  increases  too  fast 
and  gi\es  trouble  when  grown  in  cultivated 
ground. —  A.  H. 

Ei-ythronium  Hartwegi.  —  Long  before  the 

common  Dog's-tooth  Violet  showed  signs  of  ap- 
]5earing  this  was  attempting  to  bloom  in  the  sunny 
days  that  suc2eeded  the  frosty  nights  of  January. 
It  received  a  rude  check,  but  now  that  the  common 
species  has  come  and  gone,  E.  Hartwegi  is  again 
in  flower  and  shows  its  true  character.  It  is"  in- 
teresting, but  hardly  pretty  ;  the  flowers,  only 
about  half  the  size  of  those  of  E.  Dens-canis,  .are 
creamy-white  in  colour,  and  become  deeper  yellow 
towards  the  centre.  They  appear  to  come  in  long 
succession,  four  or  five  from  each  bulb.— A.  H. 

Muscari  neglectum  majus.  —  The  (Jrape 
Hyacinths  are  not  much  jjlanted  in  gardens,  yet 
among  the  many  bulbs  of  spring  they  are  note- 
worthy. The  kind  above  named  is  now  very  good. 
There  is  a  mass  of  it  several  yards  long  and 
a  foot,  wide  at  the  base  of  a  wall,  and  there  are 
hundreds  of  flower-spikes  rising  out  of  a  profuse 
and  luxuriant  carpet  of  leaves.  It  is  a  fine  form, 
as  the  name  implies,  the  spikes  long,  the  flower- 
heads  large  and  of  a  deep  blue-black  colour. 
Such  cheap  and  effective  things  should  be  plenti- 
ful, for  they  do  as  well  in  the  Grass  as  in  beds  and 
borders. 

The  double-flowered  Blackthorn  (I'runus 
spino.sa  fl. -pi.). —This  beautiful  variety  of  the 
common  Sloe  of  our  hedgerows  is  just  now  one  of 
the   most  charming  of  hardy    shrubs    in  flower. 


According  to  Loudon,  it  first  appeared  wild  in 
Europe,  near  Tarascon,  in  Southern  France,  but 
was  previously  known  and  highly  valued  by  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese.  The  flowers  are  pure  white, 
about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  only  semi- 
double,  the  centre  of  the  flower  being  occupied 
by  a  group  of  stamens.  They  are  thickly  crowded 
on  the  short  spiny  branches,  whose  almost  black 
colour  serves  to  show  off'  more  vividly  the  pure 
beauty  of  the  flowers.  At  present  it  is  neither 
very  widely  known  nor  cultivated  in  England.  It 
can  be  propagated  by  grafting  on  the  common 
Plum  stock. 

Advancing  flowers  indoors. — It  is  gratify- 
ing to  notice  that  attention  is  occasionally  called 
to  the  practicability  of  cutting  the  flowers  of  many 
hardy  shrubs  in  the  bud  state  and  placing  them 
in  water  in  a  warm  house  to  open.  Such  treat- 
ment will  particularly  recommend  itself  to  those 
who  have  a  large  demand  for  cut  flowers  and 
whose  glass  accommodation  is  inadequate  to  sup- 
ply the  same.  Mention  was  made  in  a  recent 
issue  of  The  Garden  of  the  cutting  of  Magnolia 
conspicua  and  other  things  for  the  purpose.  I 
have  just  cut  a  second  supply  of  fair-sized  branches 
of  Rhododendron  ponticum  well  set  with  buds,  as 
I  find  those  placed  in  warmth  some  time  back  are 
on  the  point  of  expansion.  — E.  B. 

Rhododendrons  from  Swansea. — I  forward  a 
flower  of  the  Sikkim  Rhododendron  eximium 
from  a  plant  growing  in  the  open  air.  The  tree 
is  1.3  feet  high  and  has  thirty  blooms,  and  would 
have  had  many  more,  but  it  was  thought  better 
to  pinch  off  the  buds.  The  bloom  sent  is  rather 
past,  so  I  send  a  bud  of  a  bloom  fresh  out  to 
show  the  mauve  edge,  which  disappears.  I  also 
send  a  bloom  of  R.  cam|:)anulatum,  a  bud  of  R. 
Nuttalli,  a  flower  of  R.  Countess  of  Haddington 
opened  indoors,  and  a  Camellia  from  the  open  air. 
As  the  buds  of  R.  Countess  of  Haddington  got 
browned  out  of  doors  in  previous  springs,  I  brought 
the  plant  in  to  flower.— G.  Vivian,  Clyne  Park, 
Su-aiitfa. 

***  Handsome  specimens,  showing  how  well 
these  Sikkim  Rhododendrons  do  in  the  district- 
— Ed. 

Dafibdils. — There  are  indications  that  Daffo" 
dils  are  not  likely  to  be  up  to  their  usual  standard 
this  year,  at  least  on  light,  dry,  shallow  soils. 
When  planting  them  in  <piantity  in  the  pleasure 
grounds  here  some  few  years  ago,  I  thought  it 
advisable  (our  soil  answering  the  above  descrip- 
tion) to  go  deeper  than  usual  and  pierced  right 
through  the  dry  surface  soil,  so  that  the  base  of 
the  bulbs  rested  on  a  bed  of  moist  sand.  The 
result  has  been  satisfactory  until  the  present 
season,  but  the  continued  drought  of  last  season 
was  felt  a  long  way  down  and  there  was  a  prema- 
ture ripening  of  bulb  and  foliage.  An  exception 
must  be  made  in  the  case  of  obvallaris,  which  has 
flowered  well  on  a  dry  movuid,  but  the  flowers 
were  not  su  large  as  usual  or  so  well  thrown  up 
above  the  foliage.  No  change  is  noticeable  in  low- 
lying  parts  of  the  grounds  near  the  water,  as  here 
.all  varieties  have  flowered  or  give  jiromise  of  doing 
so  with  their  usual  profusion. — E.  B. 

Water  Lilies  in  Norfolk. — There  has  been 
so  much  written  about  hardy  coloured  Water 
Lilies  lately,  that  it  may  interest  some  of  your 
readers  to  hear  what  my  experience  has  been.  I 
have  grown  the  following  varieties  in  an  open 
piece  of  water,  which  has  been  frozen  over  hard 
during  some  weeks  each  winter,  and  they  have  all 
proved  perfectly  hardy.  The  four  first  on  the  list 
have  been  planted  out  for  three  winters  and 
flowered  veil,  the  rest  one  winter,  and  all  have 
made  good  growth. 


Nymplia^a  sulphurea 
Marliiu-ea 
odorat;i 

rosea 
odorata  exquisita 


Nymplisea  Marliacea  car- 
nea 
rosea 

chromatelJa 
Laydekeri  rosea 


— Alicia  Amherst,  Didllngfon  Hall,  Brandon. 

Magnolia  conspicua.  Wherever  this  Mag- 
nolia is  grown  as  a  standard  tree  in  the  open,  it 
is  just  now  by  far  the  most  conspicuous  object 
in  the  garden.     Amidst  the  still  leafless  branches 


of  our  deciduous  trees,  its  gleaming  white  flowers, 
covering  every  branch,  show  from  very  long  dis- 
tances, and  close  to,  especially  during  the  sunny 
afternoons  we  have  lately  had,  its  snow-white 
cloud  of  blossoms  renders  it  simply  unexcelled  in 
beauty.  Introduced  from  China  a  little  over  one 
hundred  years  ago  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  it  has 
ever  since  been  regarded  as  the  finest  tree  that 
European  gardens  have  acquired  from  th.at  coun- 
try. Its  only  defect  is  that  it  is  liable  to  be 
caught  by  spring  frosts  and  its  flowers  much 
damaged.  This  year,  happily,  it  has  thus  far  es- 
caped. Like  the  other  Magnolias,  it  likes  a  warm, 
open,  and  rich  soil  to  grow  in  with  abundant 
moisture,  ^\'here  tlie  soil  is  poor  and  sandy,  a 
liberal  admixture  of  stiffer,  clayey  loam  should  be 
given— an  initial  expense  which  will  be  amply 
repaid  by  quicker  growth  and  more  abundant 
flowers. 

Fruit  show. — That  there  is  some  possibility 
of  again  seeing  a  revival  of  the  once  popular  fruit 
show  held  for  so  many  years  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
is  a  matter  of  sincere  congratulation.  It  is  only 
right  that  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  should 
be  recognised  as  the  leader  in  such  an  exhibition. 
Now  they  have  made  such  a  liberal  offer  in  con- 
junction with  the  Crystal  Palace  authorities,  to 
whom  every  jiossible  credit  is  due,  there  should 
not  be  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  last  third  to 
raise  the  sum  to  £3l)U.  But  why  stop  at  that 
sum  ?  Surely  £400  could  have  been  raised  with- 
out any  great  difficulty.  In  the  report  of  the 
last  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  fruit  committee  I 
see  no  mention  is  made  of  such  a  show  being 
in  contemplation.  Is  it  possible  that  this  body 
of  gentlemen  are  not  recognised  or  thought  capable 
of  furthering  such  an  exhibition  collectively? 
Perhaps  some  of  its  members  will  say  if  they 
have  been  consulted  in  the  drawing  up  of  a  pro- 
spective schedule.  This  matter  ought  not  to  be 
delayed,  nor  should  it  be  left  in  the  hands  of  a 
privileged  few.  — Querist. 

Spiraea  Thunbergi.  — Owing  to  the  fine  sunny 
days  we  have  cxperiencetl  during  the  past  week 
or  two  this  Japanese  shrub  is  already  at  its  best, 
and  is,  therefore,  somewhat  earlier  than  usual. 
In  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  at  Coombe  Wood 
there  are  several  specimens  just  now  in  full 
beauty,  the  long  slender  branches  being  packed 
with  the  pure  white  blossoms.  One  of  the  largest 
bushes  is  about  3  feet  high  and  still  more  in 
diameter,  and  is  simply  a  sheet  of  white.  Al- 
though the  flowers  themselves  are  small,  they  are 
borne  literally  in  their  thousands,  the  arching 
spraj's  making  a  perfect  picture  of  graceful  beauty. 
The  leaves  as  yet  are  onlj'  opening,  but  when  fully 
expanded  they  are  small  and  narrowly  lanceolate, 
the  plants  with  their  thin  twiggy  branches  having 
as  a  rule  a  somewhat  thin  appearance.  The 
sjiecies,  nevertheless,  likes  a  rich  open  soil,  plenty 
of  moisture  and  full  sunshine.  It  is  probably  to 
the  favourable  character  of  the  summer  of  1893  in 
the  last  respect  that  the  more  than  usual  freedom 
of  flowering  of  the  species  this  spring  is  due. 
It  is  increased  (juite  easilj'  by  cuttings  taken 
towards  the  end  of  the  summer. 

Hardy  shrubs  in  flower. — Deciduous  shrubs 
are  putting  on  their  spring  dress,  and  bright  tints 
of  colour  are  to  be  found  liere  and  there.  Cydonias 
still  hold  their  own,  although  the  petals  of  the 
white  variety  have  suffered  from  the  morning 
frosts.  Ribes  .sanguineum  and  its  varieties  aureum 
and  atro-rubens  are  also  well  out,  the  two  last 
named  being  with  us  a  little  earlier  than  the 
older  and  better-known  \ariety.  They  are,  too, 
more  bushy  and  compact  in  habit,  and  are  quite 
a  mass  of  flower.  Now  that  increased  attention 
is  directed  to  the  value  of  hardy  shrubs  for  pot 
work,  I  should  like  to  say  a  good  word  on  behalf 
of  these  varieties  of  Ribes.  They  are  admirable 
subjects  for  early  conservatory  decoration,  the 
flowers  coming  verj'  delicate  in  colour  under  glass 
and  lasting  a  considerable  time.  Yellow  is  the  pre- 
dominating colour  just  at  ])resent  in  the  pleasure 
grounds,  as  in  addition  to  the  Daffodils  and  Ber- 
beris  A<|uifolium  the  Forsythias  are  well  out,  and 
Kerria  japonica  flore-pleno  is  on  the  point  of 
bursting.     A    bright    and    effective    contrast    is 
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found  in  clumps  of  Prunus  Pissardi,  the  white 
flowers  showing  to  advantage  against  the  coloured 
foliage.  The  colours  on  the  young  buds  of  the 
variegated  Elders  are  also  just  now  very  bright 
and  sharply  defined. — E.  Burkell. 

Prunus  pendula.  —  This  Japanese  tree,  of 
which  M.  Vilmorin  and  Mr.  Nicholson  spoke  so 
favourably  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  in  the  Drill  Hall  on  March  27,  is 
flowering  now  at  Kew.  Although  considerably 
injured  by  frost,  its  blossoms  have  been  very 
beautiful  and  abundant,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
smallness  of  the  tree,  it  was,  at  its  be.st,  sufficiently 
striking  to  suggest  in  its  adult  st.ige  the  justice 
of  Professor  Sargent's  verdict,  that  it  is  one  of 
the  very  finest  deciduous  trees  not  only  of  Japan, 
but  of  the  whole  world.  The  flowers  are  each  about 
half  an  incli  in  diameter  and  of  a  peculiarly 
pleasing  shade  of  rose.  Their  soft  beauty  of 
colour  accords  perfectly  with  the  graceful  habit  of 
the  tree,  for  as  a  species  it  is  natur.ally  pendent, 
and  this  habit  has  not  to  be  perpetuated  by  graft- 
ing or  other  artificial  modes  of  propagation.  There 
are  several  plants  in  the  nursery  at  Kew  that 
have  been  raised  from  seed  ;  they  are  now  from 
4  feet  to  6  feet  high,  and  are  already  of  quite 
pendulous  growth,  but  have  not  yet  flowered,  the 
one  in  bloom  being  grafted.  There  is  every 
probability  of  this  species  eventually  becoming 
a  popular  spring-flowering  tree. 

The  Mexican  Thistle  (Erythrolana  con- 
spicua). — The  two  notes  on  this  fine  plant  (p.  255) 
are  \-ery  interesting,  the  more  so  as  the  writers 
agree  in  making  a  statement  which  is  distinctly 
contrary  to  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  received 
opinion.  "  F.  W.  B."  (unless  I  am  mistaken)  may 
draw  his  experience  from  an  Irish  garden,  wliich, 
of  course,  would  considerably  detract  from  its 
value  as  a  criterion  for  the  majority  of  English 
cultivators,  but  there  can  be  no  mistake  about 
"  W.  D.  R.  1).,"  who  gives  his  habitat  in  Scotland, 
and  what  is  good  enough  for  Scotland  should 
certainly  be  good  enough  for  latitudes  south  of 
London.  Both  writers  speak  of  the  plant  as  a 
simple  hardy  biennial,  and  "  F.  W.  B."  goes  so 
far  as  to  say  it  had  better  be  sown  in  the  open 
where  it  is  meant  to  flower.  On  the  other  hand, 
referring  to  The  Garden  (Vol.  XLII.,  p.  40il),  I 
find  a  recommendation  to  treat  it  (as  I  have 
myself  treated  it)  as  a  half-hardy  biennial,  to  be 
protected  through  the  winter  and  planted  out  in 
ilay.  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  ot  anyone  who  has 
successfully  kept  this  through  the  winter  in  the 
ojien  anywhere  in  the  east  or  south-east  of 
England. — J.  C.  L. 


The  weather  in  West  Herts.  —  For  si.x 
weeks  there  has  not  occurred  a  single  unseason- 
ably cold  day  and  but  nine  cold  nights  ;  consc- 
(juently  the  ground  has  become  unusually  warm. 
As  compared  with  last  year  at  the  s,ame  time  the 
readings  both  at  1  foot  and  2  feet  deep  are  very 
similar.  The  highest  temperature  in  shade 
registered  hero  as  3'et  during  the  present  spring 
was  65°  on  the  1st  inst.  March,  although  ex- 
ceptionally warm,  was,  nevertheless,  exceeded  by 
the  same  month  in  1 80.3.  The  nights  were,  as  a 
rule,  about  1°  warmer  during  March  this  year, 
while  the  days,  on  tlic  other  hand,  were  3°  cooler. 
There  was  no  rain  worth  mentioning  after  the 
middle  of  the  month,  but  so  bountiful  was  the 
sup|)ly  during  the  first  fortnight,  that  the  total 
fall  comes  out  less  than  a  tenth  of  an  inch 
short  of  the  jiverage.  Last  year  the  same  month 
jtroved  the  driest  on  record  (l,S5(;-94).  With 
March,  ended  the  first  or  winter  half  of  the  ) ire- 
sent  drainage  year,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find 
th.at  the  total  rainfall  for  these  imjiortant  six 
months,  as  regards  our  underground  water  supfily, 
exceeds  the  average  for  the  same  period  by  an 
inch,  equivalent  to  about  2.3, (IW)  gallons  on  every 
acre.  During  March  last  year  the  sun  shone  on 
an  average  for  nearly  half  an  hour  a  day  more 
than  in  the  same  montli  this  year.  Vegetation 
appears  to  be  generally  about  as  forward  at  the 
present  time  as  at  the  same  period  in  189.3.  A 
wild  Cherry  growing  in  my  garden  came  first  into 


blossom  on  the  2nd,  or  more  than  three  weeks  in 
advance  of  its  average  date  of  flowering  in  the 
[irevious  eight  years,  but  one  day  later  than  last 
year.  The  Blackthorn  also  flowered  one  day  later 
than  in  1S93,  but  the  wood  Anemone  six  days 
later.  Anemone  fulgens  has  flowered  with  me 
more  freely  than  in  any  previous  year,  but  many 
of  the  Daffodils  are  coming  blind. — E.  M.,  Berk- 
hamsted. 


THE   FRUIT   SHOW. 


In  thanking  you  for  the  notice  which  you  gave 
last  week  of  the  proposed  renewal  of  the  great 
autumn  fruit  show  at  the  fjrystal  Palace,  may  I 
be  allowed  to  again  draw  j'our  readers'  attention 
to  the  subject. 

1.  There  is,  I  believe,  no  ])lace  in  the  world  so 
suitable  for  a  great  fruit  show  as  the  Crystal 
Palace — there,  space  and  light,  the  two  great 
desideiata,  are  practically  unlimited. 

2.  Until  1892,  the  Palace  show  never  failed,  and 
was  unanimously  regarded  as  the  great  fruit  dis- 
play of  each  year. 

3.  The  R.H.S.  has  offered,  with  the  consent 
and  co-operation  of  the  Palace  authorities,  to 
revive  this  autumn  fruit  show  if  those  interested 
in  fruit  growing  in  this  country  will  give  their 
support. 

4  (a).  The  Palace  authorities  offer  £100  towards 
the  prizes,  will  undertake  the  advertising,  lend 
the  staging,  and  jjass  all  Fellows'  tickets  of  the 
society. 

(/))  The  society  will  undertake  the  whole  of 
the  correspondence  work  and  labour  of  the 
show,  and  all  further  pecuniary  and  other 
responsibility  (the  total  cost  cannot  be  far 
.short  of  £400),  except 

((■)  A  sum  of  £100  towards  the  prizes,  which 
they  ask  in  subscriptions  from  the  public, 
as  a  proof  and  earnest  of  the  practical 
interest  they  feel  in  the  matter,  this  £100 
to  be  promised  on  or  before  Tuesday,  April 
10,  at  noon,  when  a  definite  decision  of 
whether  to  hold  the  show  or  not  has  to  be 
.arrived  at. 

5.  The  show  (if  it  be  held)  will  not  be  a  mere 
show,  but  advantage  will  be  taken  of  it  to  gather 
together  represen  tali vecollections  of  hardy  English 
fruits,  and  public  lectures  will  be  given  on"  two 
days  of  the  show  on  the  subjects  concerned. 

6.  This  is  how  the  matter  stands  at  present. 
It  rests  entirely  with  fruit  growers  to  say  whether 
the  show  shall  or  shall  not  be  revived.  The  society 
and  the  Palace  authorities  are  each  (as  it  seems  to 
me)  making  a  liberal  offer  to  those  interested  in 
fruit  growing  in  this  country. 

W.  WiLKS,  Sec.  R.H.S. 


Obituary. 


Death  of  Mr.  George  Hardy.— We  regret 
to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  (Jeorge  Hardy, 
which  occurred  at  his  residence,  Pickering  Lodge, 
Timpcrley,  Cheshire,  or  Monday,  March  2(i,  at 
the  age  of  02.  Mr.  Hardy  was  an  enthusiastic 
cultivator  of  Orchids,  and  his  collection  contained 
.some  remarkably  fine  specimens. 

Death  of  Mr.  Hugh  Gower.— We  regret 
to  announce  the  death,  at  Kingstonoii-Thames 
on  Frid.ay,  30th  ult.,  of  I\lr.  Hugh  (lower 
in  his  82nd  year.  He  had  been  nuinager  to 
Messrs.  T.  Jackson  and  Son  of  that  i)laco  for 
ujiwards  of  fifty  j'cars,  retiring  upon  the  death  of 
Thomas  Jackson  the  younger,  having  thus  served 
three  generations  of  the  family.  He  started  his 
gardening  career  in  the  gaidens  of  the  Rev.  W. 
Jesse  at  Ingatestone,  in  Essex,  to  whom  hisfatlier 
was  gardener.  He  was  afterwaids  apprenticed  to 
Messrs.  Curtis  and  Son  at  their  (ilazenwood  nur- 
series, Margaretting,  where  the  popular  work 
known  as  the  Botanirul  Mar/iizinf-  took  its  rise,  and 
which  was  then  conducted  bv  Messrs.  Curtis.    Here 


he  became  an  expert  knifeman,  an  excellent  propa- 
gator of  all  the  outdoor  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
a  good  grower  of  indoor  plants.  He  then  came 
to  Messrs.  Thomas  Jackson  and  Son,  who  had  just 
established  a  businees  at  Kingston,  which  after- 
wards became  famous  under  his  management  in 
every  department  of  horticulture. 


Trap  for  wireworm. — I  have  found  half- 
decayed  bones  an  excellent  trap  for  wireworm. 
(iive  a  top  dressing  of  this  material,  and  if  you 
are  troubled  with  wireworm  it  will  be  discovered 
that  the  soft  jiart  of  the  bone  is  a  favourite  food 
ot  theirs.  During  the  past  week  I  have  caught 
them  literally  by  hundreds. — J.  F.  M.\rchant. 

National  Rose  Society.— In  a  letter  by 
Mr.  C.  J.  (irahame  in  your  last  week's  issue  he 
refers  to  a  special  prize,  to  be  offered  by  Messrs. 
Harkness  and  Son,  to  small  Rose  growers  at  the 
ensuing  and  subsequent  metropolitan  .shows. 
This  prize  (a  25-guinea  challenge  cup)  is  stated  to 
be  the  handsomest  single  prize  ever  given  by  any 
individual  or  firm  since  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Rose  Society.  Although  such  a  prize 
is  very  commendable,  it  is  not  by  a  long  way  the 
handsomest  prize  ever  ottered  to  amateurs.  In 
the  year  18/7  my  firm  gave  .a  TiO-guinea  challenge 
cup  to  amateurs,  open  to  all  England,  for  seventj-- 
two  varieties.  Very  severe  and  exciting  competi- 
tion was  kept  up  for  three  years.  The  first  year 
this  cup  was  won  by  the  veteran  amateur  Rose 
grower,  Mr.  R.  G.  Baker,  Heavitree,  Exeter,  and 
the  two  consecutive  years  by  Mr.  Thomas  Jowitt, 
The  Old  Weir,  Hereford,  who  bore  away  the 
(irize. — John  Cranston,  Kimf^  Acre,  Hereford. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— Examination 
in  horticulture. — This  examination  will  be  held 
on  Tuesd.ay,  May  1,  simultaneously  in  as  many 
dift'erent  centres  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  as 
circumstances  may  demand.  Intending  candi- 
dates should  at  once  communicate  with  the 
secretary  of  the  societ}',  117,  Victoria  Street, 
London,  S.W.  Lsolated  students,  i.e.,  those  who 
have  not  studied  in  connection  with  any  class,  and 
who  may  be  far  away  from  populous  centres,  may 
be  examined  if  they  so  wish,  on  the  condition 
that  they  obtain  the  services  of  some  competent 
person  (such  as  a  magistrate,  clergyman,  school- 
master) who  will  consent  to  superintend  the  ex- 
amination on  the  society's  behalf.  A  small  capita- 
tion fee  of  3s.  must  be  paid  by  e\ery  candidate  in 
order  to  partially  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
examination. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  society  will  take 

place  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Westmin- 
ster, on  April  10,  when  special  prizes  will  be 
offered  for  l)airodil.s.  At  3  p.m.  the  Rev.  G.  H. 
Engleheart  will  deliver  a  lecture  on  hybrid  Nar- 
cissi. 

The  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund.— 
The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  conunittee  took 
place  at  the  Horticultural  Club,  Hotel  Wind.sor, 
on  the  ,30th  ult.,  Mr.  William  Marsliali  in  the 
chair.  The  following  special  donations  were  an- 
nounced :  The  Market  Harborough  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society,  per  Mr.  G.  Green,  secretary,  ,t'  I  15s.  ; 
A  Friend,  per  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  .£1  Is.  ; 
the  joung  men  in  the  gardens  of  Harewood 
House,  Leeds,  per  Mr.  J.  JeflVey,  lOs.  ;  Mr.  A.  H. 
Pearson,  The  Nurseries,  Chihvpll,  Notts,  Ifis.  ; 
Mr.  .1.  T.  Powell,  Park  Place,  Henley  un-Thames, 
box,  14s.;  and  the  Chiswick  ( iaidencis'  Mutual 
Improvement  Society,  £2.  The  hon.  secretary 
announced  that  a  con.siderable  number  of  gentle- 
men had  consented  to  be  announced  as  stewards 
,at  the  annual  dinner  on  May  lo,  and  various 
details  of  the  same  were  arranged.  The  ((uarterly 
payments  to  children  upon  the  fund,  amounting 
to  £198,  were  ordered  to  bo  paid. 


Names  of  plants.— C.  P. — 1,    Megaaea    robra; 

:;,  3,   aiul    f,    spnil    better   bpeciniens. .V.    Y. — Wo 

i;niiiot     name     Klmdoileinlrons. .1.     Enghiin}. — 1, 

( Jnijiluilodes  venia ;    2,  Triteloin  unifiora  lilacina  ;   8, 

Polemonium  loTuleum. W.r«pe. — 1,  next  week; 

2.  Eond  bettor  specimoiis. 
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"  This  Is  an  Art 
Which  doea  mend  Nature  :  change  It  rather;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature."— SAoi-cspearc. 


Ferns. 


THE  EVIL  OF  OVER-POrTING  FERNS. 

If  I  were  asked  to  name  the  one  source  of 
faUure  in  Fern  culture  whicli  acted  most  against 
good  results  it  would  be  that  of  over-potting. 
This  is  an  undoubted  evil,  of  which  many  other- 
wise good  growers  are  not  fully  cognisant. 
Not  nearly  enough  importance  is  attached  to 
the  potting  of  Ferns  in  general.  There  is,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  wide  difference  in  the  treat- 
ment needed  when  comparing  one  genus  with 
another,  more  particularly  those  which  are  far 
removed  from  each  other  in  habit  and  style  of 
growth.  To  begin  with,  I  will  instance  the 
Maiden-hair  Fern,  understanding  by  this  term 
Adiantum  cuneatum.  No  Fern  perhaps  is 
grown  more  extensivel}'  in  either  nurseries  or 
private  gardens.  In  the  former,  whether  it  be 
for  market  work  or  general  trade  purposes, 
there  is  not  on  the  whole  that  tendency  to  over- 
pot  that  is  found  to  obtain  in  private  gardens. 
I  sometimes  think  that  those  in  charge  pot 
merely  for  the  sake  of  potting,  it  Ijeing  more  of 
a  routine  or  rule-of-thumb  practice  than  any- 
thing else.  All  who  grow  this  Maiden-hair 
successfully  for  cutting  know  well  enough  that 
the  plants  when  once  in  fairly  good-sized  pots 
(i.e.,  in  those  of  from  6  inches  to  8  inches 
diameter)  will  continue  for  two,  three,  or  four 
years  to  give  a  good  return  without  being  once 
disturbed  at  the  roots.  If  this  be  so,  what 
possible  advantage  can  there  be  in  potting 
afresh  so  often  ?  Immediately  this  Fern  is 
over-potted  there  are  two  possible  sources 
of  evil  opened  up.  First,  there  is  the  great 
probability  of  excessive  growth,  which  will  not 
stand  nearly  so  well  ;  and  secondly,  there  is 
the  possibility  of  over-watering,  which  will  ulti- 
mately lead  to  disastrous  results.  Many  Ferns 
are  known  to  be  of  rapid  growth,  whilst  others 
are  much  slower  in  this  respect.  Even  with 
the  former,  save  in  a  few  instances,  the  roots 
are  not  gross  or  succulent,  but  through  being 
fine  they  will  percolate  every  iota  of  soil  in  the 
})ot.  In  the  case  of  the  latter,  the  potting  has 
to  be  modified  and  the  soil  also,  whilst  the  pot- 
ting must  be  done  as  carefully  as  in  the  case  of 
a  New  Holland  plant  or  a  Cape  Heath. 

To  over-pot,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  to  re- 
pot Ferns  when  out  of  healtli,  thinking  thereby 
to  recuperate  them,  is  quite  an  erroneous  no- 
tion. In  the  case  of  amateurs  more  particularly, 
the  one  panacea  for  all  evils  seems  to  be  that  of 
potting  their  Ferns  afresh  into  larger  pots ; 
whereas  if  they  were  to  reduce  them  the  results 
would  oftentimes  be  better.  Wlien  Ferns  are 
kept  all  the  year  round  in  congenial  growing 
tjuarters,  the  disastrous  results  of  over-potting 
are  not  so  apparent,  provided  the  other 
routine  of  work  is  fairly  good.  It  is 
rather  when  the  plants  are  grown  for  de- 
coration that  l)ad  results  are  more  readily 
seen.  Sucli  plants  are  far  more  satisfactory 
when  pot-bound,  and  the  reason  should  be 
apparent  to  any  thinking  cultivator.  With  a 
mass  of  soil  about  tlie  roots  it  is  not  possible  for 
the  moisture  itcontains  to  be  appropriated  by  the 
plants  within  a  reasonable  time  ;  consequently 
the  roots  are  weakened  and  the  growth  is 
checked.  Once  allow  a  Fern  to  get  into  a 
sickly    state   when   it   is   o\'er-potted    and   the 


chance  of  recovery  is  far  more  remote.  If  any 
further  proof  of  tlie  needlessness  of  too  frequent 
or  over-potting  were  required,  it  can  be  easily 
taken  note  of  in  the  case  of  Ferns  that  thrive 
so  well  upon  bare  brick  walls  to  which  many 
will  cling  with  great  tenacity.  Adiantum  ca- 
pillus- Veneris  is  a  case  in  point,  its  creeping 
rhizomes  being  quite  at  home  upon  a  damp 
wall.  Nephrodium  molle,  totally  distinct  from 
the  foregoing,  is  another  instance  ;  this  is 
a  more  gi"oss-feediug  plant.  This  might  be 
taken  as  indicative  of  a  liberal  potting  course, 
yet  it  is  not  essential.  This  fact  reminds  me 
of  another  possible  source  of  nourishment.  It 
is  not,  in  my  opinion,  at  all  improbable  that 
Ferns  feed,  in  a  measure,  upon  their  old  and 
decayed  roots.  Why  should  this  not  be  the 
case  ?  We  take  the  peat  or  light  loam  with  the 
common  Bracken  in  it  and  use  either  for 
Ferns  in  pots  with  good  results.  That  Ferns 
do  derive  a  certain  amount  of  nutrition  in  this 
way  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  feasible.  In 
chemistry  it  has  been  proved  that  the  ashes  of 
a  plant  still  contain  within  them  the  elements 
of  food  for  plants  of  like  character.  Ferns  may 
be  reasonably  included  in  such  a  category. 
Another  essential  point  in  favour  of  a  limited 
root-restriction  and  against  over-potting  is  the 
fact  of  Ferns  being  moisture-loving  plants. 
With  plenty  of  roots  in  the  soil,  water  may  be 
given  almost  ad  lib.  The  growth  made  l.)y 
Ferns  when  pot-bound  may  not,  it  is  true,  be 
quite  so  robust,  but  its  keeping  qualities  favour 
it  most  certainly.  This  can  be  easily  accounted 
for  by  the  harder  and  more  wiry  growth. 

Other  instances  besides  the  one  named  (the 
Maiden-hair)  may  be  given.  Adiantum  Farley- 
ense  is  another  case  from  the  same  genus.  With 
the  idea  of  hastening  the  growth  many  a  plant 
has  been  potted  before  its  time  ;  whereas,  by 
giving  more  water,  better  results  would  have 
followed  and  that  with  far  less  risk.  Turning 
to  the  other  extreme  as  regards  growth,  A. 
gracillimum  should  be  qxioted  with  its  minute 
pinnas.  To  encourage  a  strong  growth  in 
the  case  of  this  variety  only  tends  to 
force  an  abnormal  development  of  its  fronds, 
the  same  not  possessing  that  self-support- 
ing character  seen  in  plants  restricted  at  the 
roots,  whilst  all  the  parts  of  the  fronds  are 
larger  in  the  first  instance,  hence  not  nearly 
so  beautiful.  -4s  decorative  Ferns  the  hardier 
of  the  Aspleniums  are  well  known,  such,  for 
instance,  as  A.  diversifolium,  A.  bulbiferura, 
A.  laxum  pumilum  and  A.,  lucidum.  None  of 
these  require  to  be  frequently  potted  ;  true,  they 
will  respond  to  it  better  than  some  other  Ferns 
will,  but  it  only  forces  a  gro'ivth  which  is  too 
strong  in  many  waj's  with  less  compact  habit. 
More  especially  is  this  the  case  with  the  two 
first  named.  There  is  no  easier  method  of 
hastening  on  the  end  of  the  choicer  varieties  of 
the  G3-mnogramma  than  by  excessive  potting. 
Above  all  other  Ferns  these  should  be  potted 
firmly  and  in  good  soil.  Treat  them  in  this 
respect  as  one  woiild  a  hard-wooiled  Heath, 
potting  only  when  the  plants  are  absolutely  in 
need  of  a  shift,  the  growth  will  indicate  when 
this  is  needed.  Anotlier  very  popular  decora- 
tive Fern,  Phlebodium  atireum,  is  more  often 
injured  by  over-potting  than  anything  else. 
Davallia  canariensis,  one  of  tlie  hardiest  of  its 
race,  will  continue  to  thrive  well  for  years  in 
the  same  pot,  pursuing  its  way  year  by  year 
over  the  sides  until  but  little  of  its  pot  is  to 
be  seen.  This  and  other  semi-deciduous  Ferns, 
and  more  particularly  those  that  are  totally  so, 
require  even  less  frequent  potting  than  do  tlie 
evergreen  kinds.  Of  other  Ferns,  the  large 
family  of  the  Pteris  affords  another  example  of 
how  enduring  some  of  the  species,  or  forms  of 


species,  are  in  this  respect.  P.  serrulata  is 
never  seen  better  than  when  in  pots  of  Umited 
size.  P.  cretica  will  bear  to  be  grown  some- 
what larger ;  so  also  will  P.  tremula  :  but  in 
neither  of  these  cases  is  excessive  potting 
at  all  commensurate  with  the  amount  of 
labour  displayed.  Plants  of  the  different 
forms  of  the  Nephrolepis  and  of  the  Niphobolus 
will  last  in  good  condition  for  years  without 
any  fresh  potting.  The  Cheilanthes  are  rarely 
seen  in  such  good  condition  as  one  would  wish  ; 
if  potted  less  frequently  and  the  work  well 
done  when  it  is  done,  better  results  would  fol- 
low. The  same  holds  good  in  the  culture  of 
Tree  Ferns.  I  once  had  an  immense  specimen 
of  Dicksonia  antarctica  which  was  not  re- 
potted for  several  years.  At  last  it  broke  its 
pot  by  the  pressure  from  within,  but  then  all 
that  was  done  was  to  fix  a  hoop  around  it. 
This  plant  continued  to  thrive  well  in  spite  of 
its  quantities  of  roots,  but  the  amount  of  water 
it  took  was  astonishing. 

When  Ferns  are  repotted,  it  is  a  too  common 
practice  to  pot  on  into  larger  pots  without  any 
reduction  of  the  old  ball.  In  many  cases  it  is 
quite  safe  to  reduce  the  ball,  but  the  work 
should  be  taken  in  hand  before  active  growth 
commences.  To  continue  to  pot  into  larger 
pots  will  in  course  of  time  involve  one  in  difii- 
culties,  the  growth  for  the  time  being  more 
rapid,  but  the  time  will  come  when  with  a  mass 
of  sour,  inert  soil  the  plants  will  decline  in 
vigour  ;  then  more  radical  measures  will  have 
to  be  taken.  Ferns  in  baskets  are  instances  of 
endurance.  These  will  last  for  years  with- 
out being  disturbed  at  all.  Look  which  way 
one  will  as  regards  Fern  culture,  evei'ything  in- 
dicates, in  my  opinion,  that  Ferns  are  too  often 
disturbed  at  the  roots  without  any  results  arising 
therefrom  that  are  at  all  adequate  to  the  amount 
of  labour  and  material  expended. 

FiLICES. 

Asplenium  diversifolium  (syn.,  A.  dimor- 
phum)  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  Ferns  for  growing 
in  rooms  where  gas  is  burned  as  a  lighting 
medium.  This  past  summer  I  took  a  plant  in- 
doors, and  a  has  remained  in  beautiful  condition, 
growing  well  up  to  the  present  time.  This  Fern 
should  be  taken  note  of. — Growek. 

Notes  on  Ferns. — A  very  interesting  paper 
was  read  by  Mr.  T.  Durrant  Young  at  the  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Eastbourne  Horticultural  Society 
recently.  In  the  course  of  his  paper  he  mentioned 
that  it  is  to  Ferns  and  Lyco|jods  we  are  in  most 
part  indebted  for  the  formation  of  coals,  among 
which  no  fewer  than  900  fossils  of  different  species, 
representing  over  160  genera,  have  been  found.  In 
the  Coal  Exchange,  London,  may  be  seen  some 
very  fine  specimens  of  fossil  Ferns,  which,  though 
of  species  peculiar  to  the  age,  resemble  exactly 
modern  types  in  essential  features.  Although  the 
geographical  distribution  of  Ferns  is  very  exten- 
sive, each  country  seems  to  yield  |)lants  forming 
natural  sections.  Several  instructive  extracts 
were  given  from  Schneider's  "Book  of  Choice 
Ferns,"  from  which  may  be  gathered  that  the 
power  of  producing  crested,  depauperated,  and 
other  characteristics  peculiar  to  Ferns  of  original 
species  is  much  more  developed  among  those 
growing  spontaneously  in  England  than  among 
those  found  in  any  other  country  ;  also  that  to 
Japan  we  are  indebted  for  the  greater  part  of  our 
hardy  greenhouse  Ferns,  most  of  which  have  a 
peculiarlj"  glossy  appearance  and  leathery  texture, 
which  characteristics  are  shared  by  a  few  Ferns 
only  of  our  own  country,  although  by  scarcely  any 
utiier  exotic  kinds.  North  America  supplies  us 
with  Ferns  mostly  of  a  deciduous  nature,  and  the 
production  of  the  most  imposing  specimens  of 
Tree  Ferns  appears  to  be  restricted  to  certain 
parts  of  India,  tropical  America,  New  Zealand 
and  Austr.iTia.  Curiously,  in  North  America,  the 
home  of  the  most  gigantic  conifer.*.  Tree  Ferns 
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are  not  to  be  found.  The  epecies  which,  from  the 
cultivator's  point  of  view,  are  most  useful  were 
enumerated. 


HARDY  EXOTIC  FERNS  FOR 
EXHIBITION. 
G.  Burt  asks  me  to  name  the  best  for  the 
above  purpose,  but  I  do  not  think  either  I  or 
any  other  person  could  name  these  satisfactorily, 
as  opinions  differ  so  much  respecting  the  beauty 
of  Ferns.  I  will  name  some  good  ones,  and  I 
would  advise  you  to  keep  to  them  or  to  other 
kinds  of  the  same  stature,  so  that  the  collection 
when  staged  will  be  well  balanced.  If  you  go  in 
for  showing,  j'ou  should  not  grow  just  the  number 
asked  for  in  the  schedule  ;  therefore,  always  have 
a  few  in  reserve  to  select  from  in  case  of  any 
accident.  I  have  given  you  a  fe«'  extra  names 
above  the  dozen  : — 


Adiantum  pedatum 
Anchistpa  virgiuica 
Cyrtomium  caryotideum 
Dennstasdtia  punctilobula 
Lastrea  erythroRora 
Lastrea  birtipes 
Lastrea  Sieboldi 
Lastrea  varia 
Lomaria  chi'ensis 
Osmuiida  Claytoniana 
OsmuDda  gracilis 


Osraunda  cinnamoraea 
Polystichum  munitum 
Polysticbum  munitum  im- 

bricans 
Polystichum      acrostich- 

oidps  foliosum 
Polystichum     acrostich- 

oides  grandiceps 
Onoclea  sensibilis 
Struthiopteris       peDDsyl- 

vanica  recurva 


A  dwarf  set  of  plants  which  should  be  shown  by 
themselves : — 


oriDgianum 


Athyrium     G 

pictum 
Antigramma  rhizophylla 
Allosorus  acrostiohoides 
Asplenium  ebenum 
Cystopteris  bulbifera 
Cystopteris  tenuis 
Dictyogramma  japonica 
Lastrea  nevadensis 
Lastrea  fragrans 
Lomaria  alpina 


Lom.Tria  crenulata 
Onyehium  japonicum 
Pellsea  atro-purpurea 
Pellaea  rotundifolia 
Phegopteris      hexagono- 

ptera 
Woodsia  oregana 
Woodsia  Bcopulina 
Woodsia       polystichoides 

Veitchi 

Wm.  Hugh  Gower. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


POTATO  NOTES. 
The  preparation  of  the  soil  for  early  Potatoes 
is  of  much  more  importance  than'  for  mid- 
season  and  later  ones.  If  the  .staple  .soil  is 
fairly  light  and  warm  all  will  be  well,  but  if  not, 
the  necessary  steps  must  be  taken  to  render  it 
so  by  incorporating  with  it  leaf-mould,  the 
sweepings  of  walks  and  drives,  and  burnt  vege- 
table refuse.  These  are  better  collected  in 
summer,  thrown  together,  and  turned  over  at 
intervals.  I  seldom  manure  exjjressly  V,r  Po- 
tatoes in  the  garden,  but  allow  them  to  follow 
Pea.s,  Beans,  or  Cauliflowers.  In  thi.s  way  I 
find  the  yield  more  satisfactory.  Where  ma- 
nure is  applied  on  good  .soil,  the  result  is  fre- 
(juently  a  superfluity  of  haulm  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  tubers.  In  field  culture  the  ease 
is  different,  the  soil  being  usually  less  rich,  but 
even  in  this  case  I  am  of  opinion  that  if  less 
farmyard  manure  were  used  at  planting  time 
lietter  returns  would  often  be  realised,  as  an 
artificial  stimulant  could  bo  apiilied  broadcast 
just  at  the  time  it  was  most  needed,  and  in  dull, 
rainy  seasons  even  this  could  be  withhiild,  espe- 
cially on  cold  and  heavy  bottoms  and  when 
disease  threatened  to  bo  prevalent.  In  favoured 
districts  enjoying  a  maximum  of  sunshine  and 
where  protection  can  be  given  in  severe  weather, 
the  first  week  in  March  is  a  good  time  for  plant- 
ing the  first  earlies.  Further  north,  however, 
the  end  of  the  month  is  soon  enough.  If  the 
sets  were  placed  in  a  warm  greenhouse  in 
December  they  will  by  this  date  be  furnished 
with  stout,    robust    sprouts,    the    weakest    of 


which   may   be    removed,    leaving    only   some 
three  or  four  at  the  extremity  of  the  tuber. 

They  should  be  planted  in  rows  2  feet  apart 
and  15  inches  from  set  to  set.  I  prefer  drawing 
drills  to  planting  with  the  dibber,  as  then  the 
seed  can  be  covered  with  a  mixture  of  leaf- 
mould  and  potting-shed  refuse.  This,  besides 
constituting  a  good  rooting  medium,  allows  any 
excess  of  moisture  to  escape  from  the  vicinity 
of  the  tuber.  Shallow  drills  are  imperative  for 
early  work,  as  then  the  sun's  rays — not  over- 
abundant at  this  period — can  penetrate  to  the 
tubers,  assisting  materially  in  the  production  of 
a  quick  and  sturdy  growth.  Dift'erent  modes  of 
protection  will  suggest  themselves  to  different 
cultivators.  I  always  use  troughs,  composed  of 
rough  deal  boards  nailed  together  and  coated 
with  gas  tar,  to  ensure  preservation  from  year 
to  year.  These  stand  between  the  rows  ready 
to  be  placed  over  the  tubers  even  before  the 
haulm  appears  should  it  be  necessary.  As 
growth  advances,  by  placing  a  brick  at  each 
end  of  the  row  the  trough  is  raised  and  damage 
from  pressure  prevented. 

Earthing-up  is,  I  am  convinced,  carried  to 
extremes.  I  never  draw  any  soil  to  my  early 
Potatoes  beyond  what  is  sufficient  to  steady  the 
haulm  and  prevent  some  sorts,  such  as  Beauty 
of  Hebron  and  that  family,  from  throwing 
themselves  out  of  the  ground.  Much  earthing 
retards  early  crops,  and  by  the  exclusion  of  sun, 
light  and  air  lowers  the  quality,  while  in  the 
case  of  late  crops  it  not  only  produces  these 
evils,  but  in  wet  autumns  hinders  the  matura- 
tion of  the  tubers,  on  heavy  soils  especially,  and 
renders  them  lialile  to  disease  even  after  they 
are  lifted  and  stored  away  for  the  winter. 
In  regard  to  field  crops,  the  month  of  April  is 
the  best  for  planting,  and  the  distance  between 
the  rows  may,  if  ground  is  scarce,  be  somewhat 
reduced.  After  many  trials,  I  place  Early 
Puritan,  Sutton's  Seedling,  and  Snowdrop  in  the 
first  rank  for  early  work,  these  ripening  in  the 
order  named,  and  where  variety  is  needed 
Covent  Garden  Perfection  and  Veitch's  Ash- 
leaf  may  well  be  added.  For  autumn  use, 
Windsor  Castle,  Renown  and  Schoolmaster  will 
meet  every  requirement.  The  last  is  a  g  ood 
Potato,  and  its  strong  constitution  enables  it 
to  thrive  in  situations  where  many  sorts  would 
utterly  fail.  The  same  varieties  for  early  and 
midseason  work,  with  Magnum  Bonum  for  main 
winter  supply,  may  be  relied  upon  for  remune- 
rative crops.  The  old  Regent  may  be  cultivated 
with  some  measure  of  success  in  favourable  dis- 
tricts, but  its  usual  high  price  in  the  market 
betrays  its  capricious  character,  and  growers  in 
northern  districts  had  better  confine  themselves 
to  a  few  hardy  well-proven  varieties  that  will 
seldom  or  never  disappoint  them.  A  change  of 
seed  always  pays,  and  growers  of  all  classes  will 
do  well  to  adopt  this  plan  at  intervals  of  three 
or  four  years.  John  CEAwroRD. 


Soot  as  a  fertiliser. — Not  only  as  a  fertiliser 
to  various  kitchen  garden  crops  is  soot  of  value, 
but  it  is  a  capital  antidote  against  insect  pests, 
whether  these  are  affecting  the  roots  or  tops.  In 
country  districts  soot  is  of  great  value,  and  if 
more  were  used  the  crops  would  be  much  benefited. 
Peas  which  are  a  few  inches  high  and  which  may 
have  a  yellow  cast  about  them  quickly  assume  a 
healthier  hue  if  a  good  dressing  of  soot  is  dusted 
over  and  about  them  and  hoed  in  previous  to 
moulding  up. — A.  YouNii. 

Potato  growths  weakly. — I  shall  bo  glad 
to  learn  if  Potatoes  in  frames  are  weaker  than 
usual  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  With  me, 
not  only  are  those  in  frames  making  weak  stems 
and  foliage,  but  early  border  ^•arieties  placed  in 
boxes  to  sprout,  and  even  midseason  and  late  sorts 
which  have  been  spread  out  thinly  in  a  cool  room 


are  showing  the  same  defect.  Many  Potatoes, 
especiall}'  the  kidney  varieties,  behaved  strangely 
last  season,  forming  in  some  instances  new  tubers 
at  the  extremities  of  the  older  ones.  My  opinion 
is  that,  owing  to  the  extreme  heat  coupled  with 
a  great  lack  of  moisture  last  summer,  many 
tubers  which  showed  no  peculiarities  when  lifted 
in  the  autumn  nevertheless  possessed  some  vital 
deficiency  ;  hence  the  unsatisfactory  growth  above 
referred  to.  — .J.  Cr.vwford. 

Early  Cabbage.  —  No  variety  is  so  useful 
and  less  inclined  to  run  or  bolt  as  Ellam's  Dwarf 
Earl}',  and  it  turns  in  quickly.  I  cut  the 
first  heads  the  third  week  in  March.  This 
early  cutting  is  a  month  in  advance  of  the  usual 
period,  but  taking  the  favourable  winter  into 
consideration  vegetables  of  mo.st  kinds  will  be 
early.  The  seed  was  sown  on  Julj'  10,  and  so  far 
not  one  plant  has  run,  though  the  soil  is  very  light. 
Early  sowing  is  objected  to,  but  I  find  it  the  best 
plan  to  make  a  small  one  at  the  time  named,  re- 
serving the  larger  for  the  20th  of  the  month.  By 
this  means  there  is  no  lack  of  material  for  early 
use.  Another  valuable  Cabbage  for  this  season  is 
Veitch's  Earliest  of  All,  which  has  solid  hearts 
of  splendid  flavour.  'Though-  it  is  not  cata- 
logued as  a  spring  variety,  that  is,  for  sowing  in 
autumn,  it  will  be  found  good  for  early  use,  being 
a  compact  grower  of  dwarf  habit.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent early  varietj'  if  the  seed  is  sown  early  in  July 
and  treated  the  same  as  Ellam's. — S.  H.  M. 

Notes  on  Tomatoes. — To  get  the  best  results 
later  in  the  year  a  little  attention  to  the  plants 
now  is  well  repaid.  Plants  from  seed  sown  last 
month  will  be  the  most  suitable  to  put  out 
in  May,  though  there  is  yet  time  to  sow  for 
planting  in  June,  this  second  batch  forming  a  suc- 
cession. There  is  a  great  saving  of  time  as  regards 
the  fruiting  of  the  plants  if  they  can  be  grown 
slowly  and  strongly,  and  not  in  a  warm  moist 
atmosphere.  The  latter  is  a  great  evil,  as  once 
the  plants  become  drawn  they  ne\  er  fruit  freely 
and  require  much  more  attention.  If  ready  to 
transfer  into  6-inch  pots,  Tomatoes  do  well  with  a 
night  temperature  of  55°  and  ample  ventilation  in 
the  day.  In  the  case  of  early  sown  plants  there 
is  no  gain  by  allowing  them  to  get  too  much  pot- 
bound  before  planting,  so  that  I  do  not  favour  too 
early  sowing.  I  pot  those  plants  for  outdoors  into 
8-inch  pots  in  preference  to  starving  them  in  a 
smaller  size.  Though  it  is  necessary  to  restrict 
root  growth  when  they  are  making  undue  leaf 
growth,  this  rarely  occurs  in  the  early  stages  when 
fruiting  wood  is  being  made.  When  one  reads  of 
Tomatoes  doing  well  in  ashes  or  brick  rubble,  as  I 
saw  stated  in  The  Garden  last  year,  it  shows  that 
to  plant  out  into  rich  borders  after  being  starved 
in  pots  does  not  tend  to  the  production  of  a  quan- 
tity of  early  fruit.  When  large  plants  are 
raised,  early  fruit  may  be  secured  by  plunging 
them  in  the  soil  in  pots  and  training  to  the  wall. 
These  bear  quickly  and  freely  if  liberally  top- 
dressed.  Tomatoes  raised  in  cold  frames  invariably 
fruit  well.— G.  Wvthes. 

Broccoli  Penzance  Early  'White.  —  The 
early  Broccoli  suffered  le.=s  than  usual  this  year. 
We  certainly  had  a  sharp  spell  of  frost,  but  only 
those  |)lants"  with  the  heads  or  flowers  much  ad- 
vanced were  damaged.  What  may  be  termed  mid- 
season  kinds  escaped,  .■\nd  the  above  is  one  of  the 
best  for  the  Mnrcli  supply  in  such  seasons  as  that 
of  this  year.  The  Early  Penzance  is  not  niuch 
grown  in  private  gardens,  but  if  cultivated  on  a 
sheltered  border  it  is  very  valuable.  Like  most  of 
the  early  kinds,  the  heads  soon  get  loo.«e  or  open 
if  not  cut  when  ready  for  use,  so  that  there  is  no 
gain  in  growing  too  liiany  of  one  sort  ;  aim  rather 
at  a  succession.  If  a  compact  main-crop  variety 
is  wanted,  this  should  bo  included  in  the  list, 
sowing  the  seed  in  the  last  week  of  April  for  the 
next  season's  crop. — 8.  11.  M. 

Read's  Hearting  Kale.— This  variety  is 
closely  allied  to  the  dwarf  Scotch  forms,  but  is  i{uite 
distinct,  as  it  produces  a  hard  compact  heart  in 
the  centre  of  the  plant,  surrounded  with  finely 
curled  leaves.  The  plants  being  of  dwarf,  com- 
pact growth  do  not  bolt  nearly  so  soon  as  the  or- 
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dinary  green  curled  kinds.  No  variety  is  less 
affected  by  changes  of  weather  than  this.  It  is 
rarely  injured  by  frost  or  wet  and  stands  longer 
before  running  to  seed,  which  makes  it  valuable 
for  spring,  whilst  it  is  of  delicate  flavour.  Like 
the  Dwarf  Scotch  varieties,  the  plants  after  the 
heart  is  cut,  throw  out  many  side  shoots,  which 
are  useful  in  the  late  spring.  To  get  good  plants, 
the  seed  should  be  sown  in  April  and  plenty  of 
room  given  from  the  start.  I  have  had  this  va- 
riety well  into  May,  thus  proving  its  late-keeping 
qualities. — S.  H.  B. 


PEAT  MOSS  LITTER. 

I  H.WE  used  Moss  litter  for  four  years,  and  find  it 
excellent  if  used  judiciously.  It  is  a  wonderful 
fibre  ■  producer  and  moisture-retainer.  People 
who  fail  with  it,  I  am  afraid,  do  so  from  want  of 
thought.  Moss  litter  if  properly  made  into 
manure  should  be  kept  very  dry,  and  be  put  in 
that  state  under  any  animals  it  may  be  recjuired 
for.  All  the  buildings,  whether'  cow-houses, 
stables,  pig-styes  or  fowl  houses,  should  be  under 
cover  and  destitute  of  drainage.  If  properly 
looked  after,  turned  over,  and  occasionally  a  little 
fresh  Moss  added,  it  will  last  twenty  days  or 
more.  The  result  is  you  have  a  manure  soaked 
with  ammonia  and  verj'  strong,  as  it  has  had  no 
drainage  and  no  dilution  with  water.  Now  let 
us  take  straw  with  drained  stables  and  cowsheds, 
open  pig-styes,  and  perhaps  a  strawyard  from 
which  the  liquid  flows  into  a  tank,  or  may  be  we 
have  a  manure  heap  out  in  the  open  air.  The 
straw  itself  is  a  drainer  rather  than  an  absorbent, 
and  the  result  is  that  most  of  the  ammon-a  is 
either  in  the  dra'ns,  ths  liquid  manure  tank,  or 
the  soil.  It  is  pretty  clear  that  two  mannres  made 
as  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  cannot  be  used 
in  the  same  manner.  If  you  leave  a  heap  of  Moss 
litter  on  grass  land  for  even  a  short  time,  it  will 
burn  it,  and  if  you  sow  Lettuces  on  it,  it  will 
burn  the  seedlings.  Moss  litter  manure  on  grass 
land  should  be  spread  at  once  and  then  it  will  do 
good  and  not  harm.  In  the  garden  it  should  be 
dug  into  the  second  spit,  and  the  sweet  top  spit 
turned  back  on  to  it.  We  do  not  plant  seeds  for 
our  greenhouse  -nork  in  heavily  man  ured  soil.  Why 
should  we  do  so  in  the  garden  ?  When  the  delicate 
seedling  has  got  its  root  and  is  repotted,  we  then 
give  it  some  stimulant  to  grow  in.  In  a  like 
manner,  why  not  put  some  rich  food  under- 
neath the  garden  seedling  for  the  roots  to  feed  on 
"when  the  plant  is  old  enough  and  strong  enough 
to  bear  it  ?  I  am  growing  Mushrooms  in  drop- 
pings taken  from  Moss  litter,  and  the  spawn  runs 
freely,  but  I  have  never  tried  a  bed  of  it.— J. 
Whitworth  Sh.uv,  New  Place,  Liiiafield. 

P-S. — Since  writing  the  above  I  have  had  an 
interview  with  the  manager  of  the  Lingfield  race- 
course. I  am  authorised  to  say  that  for  grass 
land  there  is  no  manure  equal  to  Moss  litter, 
particularly  for  producing  winter  herbage.  It 
should  be  scattered  or  spread  straight  out  of  the 
cart.  Last  autumn  this  racecourse  was  covered 
with  Mushrooms. 

My  first  experiment   with  this  was  as  a 

top-dressing  for  Chrysanthemums,  and  the  effect 
it  had  on  them  in  a  fortnight  was  wonderful.  I 
am  using  it  now  as  a  top-dressing  for  French 
Beans  in  pots,  and  the  way  the  roots  run  in  it 
shows  that  they  like  it.  I  have  also  used  it 
mixed  with  soil  for  potting,  and  in  every  instance 
I  have  found  it  answer  well.  About  a  fortnight 
since  I  placed  some  around  the  collars  of  some 
newly-planted  Cucumbers,  and  I  find  the  roots 
have  taken  hold  of  it.  I  have  also  used  it  for  all 
kinds  of  vegetables  outdoors  with  the  same  good 
results.  From  my  experience  I  cannot  see  how  it 
should  be  anything  but  a  first-class  manure  when 
we  take  into  consideration  the  amount  of  am- 
monia it  is  capable  of  absorbing.— W.  N.,  Leiij- 
ham,  South  Devon. 

This  has  been  used  here  extensively  for 

the  past  six  years  with  very  satisfactory  results 
for  all  kitchen  garden  crops,  'flower  beds,  and  as  a 


mulch  for  Vine,  Peach,  and  Tomato  borders,  the 
roots  of  all  coming  to  the  surface  and  running 
freely  amongst  the  mulch.  In  the  fruit  pl.anta- 
tions,  orchardSj  &c.,  the  trees  that  have  had  a 
surface  dressing  of  this  material  show  the  same 
effects.  I  may  add  that  all  the  horses,  cattle,  4c., 
are  bedded  with  the  peat  Moss  litter,  and  no 
manure  is  made  from  straw,  and  for  the  crops 
named  I  prefer  the  former  to  the  latter,  even  if 
this  were  obtainable,  which  is  not  the  case  here. 
Our  soil  is  light,  sandy  and  porous.  My  experi- 
ence confirms  Mr.  Sangwin's  opinion  that  the 
peat  Moss  manure  is  unsuitable  for  growing 
Mushrooms,  as  I  have  tried  repeatedly  to  secure 
good  crops,  always  with  very  indifferent  success. 
— W.,  Oleuston  Court,  i?o.ss. 
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NECTARINE  LORD  NAPIER. 

I  HAVE  read  with  much  interest  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Crawford  upon  this  aud  other  Nectarines. 
The  subject-matter,  liowever,  of  this  article  will 
be  contined  more  particularly  to  the  variety  in 
question.     I  have  one  house  here    exclusively 
devoted   to   this   excellent   variety.     The    tree 
was  planted  in  the  autumn  of  1878,  being  of 
the  usual  uursery  size  and  a  standard.     Several 
other  kinds  of   both   Peaches   and   Nectarines 
were  planted  at  the  same  time,  but  all  of  these 
had  to  give  way  to  Lord  Napier,  the  axiom  of 
the   "  survival  of  the  fittest  "  being  adhered  to. 
Tliese  others  consisted  of  Humboldt  (one  of  the 
beiit)  and  Victoria  Nectarines,  Harrington,  Con- 
dor, and  Prince  of  Wales  Peaches.     After  two 
seasons  or  thereabouts  the  numbers  were  re- 
duced, all  the  trees  being  lifted,  and  this  was 
repeated  once  more,  leaving  Lord  Napier  and 
Humboldt  in  possession,  the  latter  kind  being 
afterwards  removed  to  give  room  to  the  former. 
From  1878  until  the  present  time  I  have  never 
missed  but  one  crop  of  fruit,  that  of  the  present 
season  being  the  best  and  heaviest  crop  I  have 
ever   had.     Last  year  the  crop  was  350,  this 
year  I  set  it  at  400,  there  being  a  good  margin 
above  this  number  to  provide  against  any  con- 
tingency in  stoning  which  has  just  commenced. 
My    management    of   this   tree    has  not   been 
carried  out  under  the    "  rule-of -thumb  "  prac- 
tice, but  as  I  have  never  failed  to  secure  a  crop 
since   I  adopted  it,  I  think  I  have  some  justifi- 
cation in  thinking  that  my  practice  has  been 
the  right  one  to  follow.     The  season  in  which  I 
failed  was  about  three  or  four  years  from  plant- 
ing.    Uj)  to  that  time  I  had  followed  more  upon 
the  usual  lines.     Paying  a  visit  one  day  to  an 
old  gardener,   I   noted  particularly  how  fine  a 
crop  he  liad  upon  a  Rivers'  Orange  Nectarine, 
and  I  had  during  the  previous  season  seen  the 
splendid  fruit  from  upon  the  same  tree  staged 
at  a  local  show.     The  practice  of   disbudding 
had  evidently  only  been  done  in  a  moderate 
manner,  the  shoots  of  the  current  year  being 
laid   in  much   thicker   than     is   usually    done, 
whilst  there  was  an  absence  of  gross  wood.     I 
was,  therefore,  fully  resolved  to  put  the  system 
into  practice  in  spite  of  its  not  being  "  ortho- 
dox "  treatment,  and   the   result,    with    slight 
modifications,  has  given  nie  every  satisfaction. 
My  practice  now  is  to  disbud  very  moderately 
at  a  time,  and  when  it  is  finished,  some  gar- 
deners would  think,   even   if  they  did  not  say, 
that   far   too   many   shoots   had    been  left    for 
tying  down,  but  1  have  conclusively  proved  it 
to  be  otherwise.   Had  I  pui-sued  the  usual  course 
of  early  disbudding  I  should  have  encouraged 
gross     wood,    and     anyone    who     knows     the 
tendency   of   Lord    Napier    in    this    direction 
does  not  need  to  be  told  that  this  is  one  of  its 
characteristics.      I    have   noted  over  and  over 


again  that  the  leading  shoots  of  this  tree,  more 
particularly  when  I  was  allowing  an  extension, 
were  the  very  shoots  to  cast  both  their  wood 
and  flower  buds,  the  same  failing  being  re- 
corded by  Mr.  Crawford.  Furthermore,  the 
fruit  upon  these  stronger  shoots  never  sets  so 
freely.  The  occasional  fruits  were  certainly 
larger,  but  this  did  not  make  amends  for  the 
lesser  quantity.  In  contrast  to  this,  I  have 
also  observed  every  season  that  the  small  wood 
(wood  which  some  might  think  too  small)  has 
borne  the  finest  flowers  and  set  the  most  fruit. 
For  this  there  must  be  a  reason  or  reasons. 
One  reason  that  is  very  apjjarent  is  that  the 
smaller  wood  is  better  ripened  ;  another  is  that 
the  smaller  wood  is  not  predisposed  to  make 
grossjleaf  growths  ;  hence  the  fruit  in  its  earliest 
stage  is  not  robbed  to  the  same  extent  that  the 
fruit  is  upon  strong  shoots.  The  failure  to 
carry  fruit  is  often  caused  by  this  latter  reason 
rather  than  that  of  non-setting.  Immediately 
the  fruit  is  set  it  should  grow  away  freely, 
otherwise  it  wiU  fail  to  swell  at  all. 

It  will  be  .said,  no  doubt,  that  in  leaving  so 
much  wood  the  tree  would  in  time  be  a  mass  of 
spray-like,  weakly  or  useless  shoots.  Not  so, 
however,  as  may  be  seen  by  anyone  who  cares 
to  pay  me  a  visit.  Tliis  is  modified  in  a  measure 
by  the  thinning  out  of  shoots  which  are  seen 
will  not  serve  any  useful  purpose  ;  I  do  this 
about  now  and  during  the  earlier  thinning  of 
the  fruits.  In  some  cases  the  shoots  of  the 
previous  year  are  taken  out  entirely  ;  in  others 
they  are  .shortened  to  suit  the  particular  case. 
Under  my  present  treatment  I  have  never  found 
it  necessary  to  lift  the  tree  save  on  the  two 
occasions  alluded  to  in  its  earlier  stages  of 
gniwth.  There  is  rarely  any  tendency  to  pro- 
duce a  gross  sappy  shoot,  and  if  there  were  it 
would  be  nipped  in  the  bud  with  the  fingers 
rather  than  the  knife.  There  have  never  been 
the  .slightest  signs  of  canker  ;  it  would  probably 
have  been  otherwise  were  any  gross  shoots  per- 
mitted to  grow,  these  to  be  afterwards  cut  out, 
but  the  evil  still  remaining  as  it  pertains  to  the 
root  action.  I  take  it  that  the  root  action  is  in 
accord  with  the  growth  of  any  particular  tree  or 
plant.  If  the  shoots  be  gross  and  extra  luxu- 
riant, the  roots  are  gross  and  extra  luxuriant 
too,  as  a  natural  sequence  to  the  support  of  the 
former.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  shoots  be  of 
moderate  vigour,  but  of  healthy  development, 
the  roots  will  correspond  thereto.  This  gives  the 
desired  result,  viz., fibrous  roots.which  are  the  true 
essentials  of  fruitfulness.  With  the  gross  root 
development  of  the  previous  year  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  shoots  by  hard  pruning,  there  will 
of  necessity  be  a  corresponding  re-action  when 
growth  again  commences  ;  consequently  wood- 
growth  again  takes  place  at  the  expense  of  fruit 
growth,  and  as  the  former  is  developed  more 
speedily,  natural  results  follow  and  the  tree  is 
pronounced  unfruitful.  The  prime  object  in 
fruit-tree  culture  should  be  the  production  of 
fruit,  but  methinks  sometimes  this  is  lost  siglit 
of,  or  is  not  made  of  suflicieut  importance.  The 
mere  appearance  of  the  trees  as  to  training  is, 
in  my  opinion,  quite  a  secondary  matter,  and  it 
should  be  always  made  subservient  to  the  pro- 
duction of  fruit.  We  see  at  times  some  very 
prettily  drawn  models  of  fruit-tree  training. 
Imitate  it  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  fertility, 
but  do  not  attach  more  inqjortanco  to  this 
matter  of  training  tlian  to  the  production  of  the 
fruit  itself.  If  we  cannot  succeed  in  obtaining 
the  desired  ends  in  one  way,  other  methods 
should  be  devised  rather  than  the  trees  should 
remain  mere  ornaments  of  an  unproductive  clia- 
racter.  What  holds  good  in  "  pedigree"  cattle 
as  to  appearance,  with  the  ultimate  gain  in 
weight  for  the  butcher,  does  not  obtain  in  the 
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case  of  fruit  trees.  In  the  latter  the  chief  aim 
should  be  productiveness,  as  in  dairy  cattle  it  is 
the  amount  of  milk  that  can  be  had.  To  pro- 
■duce  a  few  fruits,  but  not  a  crop,  is  not  the  best 
of  results,  although  the  few  fruits  may  win  upon 
an  exhibition  table,  to  the  disparagement  of  the 
better  crop. 

This  particular  tree  of  Lord  Napier  does  not 
fail  in  the  way  that  Mr.  Crawford's  trees  have 
done  in  the  fruits  failing  to  fully  perfect  them- 
selves at  the  last  stage,  or,  to  give  Mr.  Craw- 
ford's own  words,  "in  the  fruit  suddenly  becom- 
ing smitten  with  sunstroke  just  before  the 
ripening  is  completed."  My  practice  is  to  truss 
all  the  fruits  up  well  above  the  leaves  as  soon  as 
I  see  the  first  symptoms  of  colouring  ;  this  is 
done  by  means  of  (j-inch  labels  resting  cross- 
wise upon  the  wires.  In  this  way  we  get  the 
fruits  highly  coloured,  so  much  so" that  the  best 
of  them  have  been  taken  for  another  variety. 
Mr.  Crawford's  plan  of  shading  as  soon  as  the 
fruits  begin  to  soften  is  also  an  excellent  one 
for  retarding  them  ;  with  a  quantity  of  fruit 
this  is  most  essential  as  soon  as  the  first  are 
gathered.  Pot  culture  I  have  not  tried,  there- 
fore I  cannot  speak  as  to  its  results.  I  would, 
however,  add  that  the  tree  here  is  planted  in 
an  inside  border  with  a  concrete  bottom,  so 
the  roots  are  completely  within  control.  When 
I  prepared  the  border  in  1878  the  soil  was  made 
quite  firm  by  treading  as  the  work  of  bringing 
it  in  went  on.  I  attach  great  importance  to  a 
firm  border  as  much  as  to  a  pot-grown  tree.  The 
superficial  extent  of  this  border  is  337  square 
feet,  and  its  depth  with  a  liberal  drainage 
included  is  24  inches.  The  tree  covers  a 
trellis  25  feet  by  12J  feet.  Being  of  these 
dimensions  and  in  a  comparatively  shallow 
border,  the  supply  of  water  has  to  be  not  only 
liberal,  but  frequent.  One  season  a  mulching 
of  manure  (farmyard)  is  applied,  and  the  next 
a  surface  dressing  of  fresh  loam.  The  soil  here- 
about.s  obtainable  is  deficient  in  lime  ;  this  is 
remedied  by  adding  bone  meal,  or  an  artificial 
manure  suitable  to  the  case.  Last  year  the 
house  was  not  fumigated  once,  no  insects  of  any 
kind  being  found  troublesome  ;  this  year  two 
or  three  fumigations  have  been  needed  to  keep 
green-fly  in  check.  The  roof  is  a  fixture,  save 
sliding  lights,  the  tree  being  kept  syringed 
after  the  fruit  is  gathered,  and  never  on  any 
account  dry  at  the  roots.  I  usually  start  it 
early  in  December,  and  gather  the  first  fruit 
towards  the  end  of  May.  With  the  proverbial 
fogs  and  sunless  weather  a  considerable  margin 
in  time  has  to  be  allowed  as  compared  with 
the  pure  atmosphere  of  the  country.  What 
I  have  to  dread  most  is  the  fogs  during 
flowering  and  early  growth. 

Gnnit,ershury  House,  IF.  Jas.  Hud.son. 


Late  Apples.— At  the  present  time  (March 
26)  I  have  eood  samples,  and  in  some  instances  a 
good  quantity  of  the  following  kinds  :  King  of 
the  Pippins,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Mannington's 
Pearmain,  Ribston,  Margil,  Lane's  Prince  Albert, 
Winter  Hawthornden,  Sturmer,  Striped  Beaufin, 
Hoyal  Somerset,  and  Wiltshire  Profit.  These 
have  been  kept  in  a  fruit  room  facing  north.  In 
this  room  last  year  I  had  good  Apples  on  Mid- 
summer D.ay.  Can  any  reader  give  me  any  in- 
formation as  to  the  Apple  Wiltshire  I'rofit  'men- 
tioned above?  It  is  of  medinm  size,  yellow,  with 
red  next  the  sun,  and  sonie.vhat  pointed.  It  keeps 
well  and  can  bo  used  for  cooking  or  dessert.— 
.1.  CliooK,  Furih.  Ahhi;/.i 

Eirly  thinning  of  Apricots  and  Peaches. 

—The  Apricot  often  sets  itts  fruit  more  freely  on 
certain  parts  of  the  tree  than  on  others,  and  those 
who  watch  closely  the  si/e  of  the  fruit  and  its 
shape  can  tell  at  a  K'anoe  what  will  take  the 
lead.     To  Peaches  and  Nectarines  the  same  re- 


marks apply,  as  often  the  upper  portion  of  the 
trees  is  loaded  with  fruit,  which,  if  left  until  of 
a  certain  size,  greatly  impoverishes  them,  har- 
bouring green-fly  and  other  pests.  I  advise  early 
thinning,  as  the  fruits  left  having  more  room  to 
develop,  the  trees,  too,  are  not  robbed  of  their 
strength  in  the  early  stages  of  growth.  By 
thinning  early.  Apricots  especially,  there  is  less 
fear  of  grub.  With  an  extra  heavy  set,  no  delay 
should  occur  in  doing  the  work  piecemeal  or  a 
portion  of  the  most  crowded  parts  every  two  or 
three  days.  I  do  not  advocate  wholesale  thinning 
with  young  trees ;  there  is  often  a  heavy  set 
which  should  receive  early  attention,  as  often  few, 
if  any,  fruits  are  desired  on  recently  planted  trees, 
so  that  early  thinning  is  necessary.  — ( J.  Wythes. 


OPEN-AIR  PEACH  CULTURE. 

I  LEARN  that  more  Peach  trees  have  been  sold 
during  last  autumn  and  winter  for  planting  on 
open  walls  than  has  been  the  case  for  many 
years  previous.  This  is  a  hopeful  sign.  With- 
out doubt  a  due  south  aspect  for  the  trees  is 
productive  of  the  best  and  most  lasting  results, 
although  to  this  rule  there  are  no  doubt  ex- 
ceptions. At  Gunton  Park  Peach  culture  on  the 
south  wall  has  long  since  been  abandoned,  but 
upon  an  east  wall  trees  thrive  comparatively 
well  and  good  crops  are  annually  secured.  The 
failure  upon  the  former  position  Mr.  Allan 
attributes  to  the  fact  that  while  the  trees  are 
in  flower— lying  hard  by  the  sea-coast— the  air 
is  heavily  charged  at  times  with  a  frosty  mist, 
which  settles  upon  the  bloom  and  at  once 
paraly.ses  it,  while  that  on  the  east  wall  escapes. 
Experience  proves,  however,  tliat  in  the  majority 
of  gardens  a  position  facing  south  answers  best. 
Here  the  trees  enjoy  a  maximum  amount  of 
sunshine  and  light,  and  the  border  soon  becomes 
filled  with  a  mass  of  healthy  and  life-giving 
fibres.  Experience  also  proves  that  it  is  not 
good  practice  to  fonu  Peach  borders  of  what  is 
termed  good  turfy  loam,  and  in  outside  culture 
this  practice  is  productive  of  more  mischief  than 
under  glass,  inasmuch,  as  should  the  autumn 
prove  rainy  and  cool,  the  cultivator  has  no 
power  of  limiting  the  supply  of  moisture  to 
the  border,  and  in  the  case  of  young  trees 
whose  roots  have  not  as  yet  permeated  the  mass 
of  soil,  a  prolonged  root-action  is  encouraged 
and  a  correspondingly  immature  condition  of 
the  wood  ensues.  If  kitchen  garden  soil  of 
ordinary  quality  is  procurable,  no  better  ma- 
terial can  be  used  for  forming  new  borders,  all 
that  is  neetled  being  an  addition  of  old  lime  or 
mortar-refuse  to  serve  as  a  corrective.  In  after 
years  when  the  trees  are  carrying  crops,  rich 
mulchings  and  copious  supplies  of  liquid 
manure  can  easily  be  given.  Where,  however, 
the  soil  is  below  the  average  in  quality, 
a  small  percentage  of  top-spit  pasture  may 
be  added,  but  with  great  caution,  as  it 
is  surprising  how  difticult  the  trees  are  to 
control  when  once  they  take  on  a  sappy  and 
rampant  growth.  Although  planting  may  be 
carried  out  at  any  time  during  absence  of  frost, 
undoubtedly  the  best  period  is  the  autumn,  or 
just  as  the  leaves  are  changing  colour;  then  the 
ground  is  warm  and  new  root-fibres  are  fornuHl 
liefore  frost  sets  in.  Shallow  planting  is  im- 
perative ;  the  reverse  of  this  courts  disaster. 
The  bottom  of  the  cavity  having  been  made 
firm,  a  layer  of  slates  or  tiles  15  inclics  square 
should  be  placed  thereon.  This  will  jnevent 
the  descent  of  tap-roots.  After  a  depth  of  3 
inches  of  soil  has  been  spread  over  these,  the 
roots  should  bo  spread  out  and  covered  piece- 
meal with  the  compost.  If  .at  all  dry,  it  must 
be  watered  homo  immediately  before  the  last 
layer  of  soiljis  applied,  this  being  better  than 
watering  afterwards,  particularly  if  severe  frost 


should  follow.  A  slight  mulching  should  after- 
wards be  given  as  a  protection  to  the  newly 
disturbed  roots.  In  cases  where  no  coping 
exists  I  recommend  that  slates  be  embedded  at 
a  slight  angle  at  the  top  of  the  wall  immediately 
over  the  stems  of  the  trees  ;  this  will  effectually 
convey  all  drip  into  the  alley  and  no  harm  wUl 
result.  After  the  border  has  settled  the  trees 
may  be  fastened  to  the  wall,  and  nothing  more 
will  be  needed  until  growth  commences,  when  all 
foreright  shoots  must  be  removed  and  as  many 
growths  left  as  will  f  irrnish  the  intermediate  spaces 
without  crowding.  Very  strong  shoots  if  they 
appear  in  the  centre  of  the  tree  must  be  re- 
moved, in  order  to  throw  strength  into  those 
which  remain.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  green 
or  black  aphis  will  appear  at  this  stage,  but  if 
not,  preventive  means  should  be  employed  in 
the  form  of  copious  syringings  with  soapsuds, 
quassia  chips,  or  even  pure  water.  This  opera- 
tion is  best  performed  early  in  the  afternoon, 
as  then  the  leaves  dry  before  nightfall.  The 
laying  in  of  aU  breastwood  .should  be  proceeded 
with  at  intervals  throughout  the  summer,  small 
Willow  shoots  being  preferable  for  this  purpose. 
By  the  use  of  these  the  work  of  laying  in  can 
be  performed  speedUyand  neatly,  and  the  sun's 
rays  can  play  upon  every  part  of  the  wood. 
As  regards  watering,  the  cultivator  must  be 
guided  entirely  by  circumstances,  and  ad- 
minister or  withhold  as  he  finds  necessary. 
Thus  treated,  there  will  be  little  need  for  prun- 
ing the  second  winter,  simply  a  little  regulating 
and  shortening  back.  As  soon  as  the  bloom- 
buds  assume  a  pinkish  tint,  protecting  material 
must  be  forthcoming.  For  this  purpose 
some  growers  employ  fish  netting  arranged 
doubly  over  the  trees,  while  others  use  frigi 
domo.  The  former,  while  not  so  effectual  in 
cases  of  severe  fro.st,  is  more  economical,  and 
can  remain  over  the  trees  night  and  day  till  the 
fruit  is  set.  This  year  piecemeal  thinning  of 
the  fruit  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  reducing 
the  foreright  and  surplus  side  shoots,  enough 
fruit  always  being  left  for  a  probable  casting  at 
the  stoning  period.  The  treatment  recom- 
mended for  the  first  summer  must  be  repeated 
during  the  second  in  regard  to  laying  in  the 
bre.a.st-wood,  cleansing  the  foliage  from  insects, 
and  watering  the  roots  when  the  crop  is  swell- 
ing. John  Crawford. 


The  Apple  bloom. — W'hilst  generally  woody, 
the  previous  year's  growth,  especially  on  Plums, 
is  blooming  plentifully.  I  have  never  seen  the 
feature  so  marked  on  Apple  trees  as  is  the  case 
this  year  ;  certainly  there  is  a  less  strong  growth 
than  usual,  but  all  the  same  the  points  of  the 
yearling  shoots  are  in  all  directions  tipped 
with  stout  bloom-buds.  This  feature  is  common 
enough  to  certain  varieties,  (Jolden  Noble  and 
Yellow  Ingestrie  for  instance,  but  this  ye;ir  it  is 
common  to  many.  That  this  unusual  development 
of  point  bud-production  is  duo  to  the  exceptionally 
ripening  nature  of  the  last  autumn  there  can  bo 
no  doubt,  and  it  would  seem  also  as  if  on  every 
hand  bloom  would  be  very  tine.  If  it  be  as  fertile 
as  fine,  there  should  be  a  splendid  set,  although  we 
have  sometimes  had  reason  to  feel  that  a  big  burst 
of  bloom  was  too  exhaustive  of  the  fertile  forces 
of  tlio  trees,  and  that  but  a  meagre  set  followed. 
Bloom  generally  is  early.  Plums  of  several  sorts 
wcro  a  sheet  of  bloom  in  the  orchards  on  April  1, 
anil  Pears  of  some  sorts  are  o|)cning  rapidly.  AU 
sorts  should  bo  in  full  bloom  about  the  14th  of  the 
month,  and  Apples  will  have  bcgim  then.  All  that 
is  aasuming  that  nothing  interposes  to  cause 
harm.  Should  that  be  so,  the  fruit  will  have 
a  long  soa.son  to  perfect  itself,  and  if  the  sum- 
mer bo,  as  wo  have  reason  to  hope  it  may  be, 
fairly  moist,  then  will  the  fruit  be  much  finer  and 
much  more  enduring  than  was  the  crop  of  last 
year. — A.  D. 
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GOOD  OCTOBER  PEARS. 

Thkre  is  a  mmiber  of  excellent  Pears  in  season 
during  October,  but  none  equal  to  the  good  old 
Marie  Louise,  so  well  known  for  its  delicious 
flavour  and  general  excellence.  Unfortunately, 
in  the  colder  portion.s  of  the  kingdom  a  wall  with 
a  good  aspect  is  essential  to  bring  the  fruit  to 
perfection,  but  in  the  more  favouretl  portions 
of  our  country  leally  grand  fruit  is  uhtained 
from  trees  grown  out  in  the  ojien  in  bush, 
standard  and  other  forms.  A  fine  example  of 
Marie  Louise  is  the  subject  of  the  illustration. 
Growing  by  the  side  of  a  path  its  length  is  20  feet, 
by  4  feet  high,  and  it  gives  jjroof  of  considerable 
cultural  skill  by  its  crop  of  fruit  and  healthy 
foliage.  There  are  many  walls  now  covered 
with  Pears  of  indifferent  quality  that  might 
with  advantage  be  planted  with  the  above 
varietj'.  The  season  for  this  splendid  Pear 
might  be  prolonged  considerably  liy  planting  in 
various  positions,  so  that  the  fruit  would  ripen 
at  difl'erent  times  ;  by  that  mode  Marie  Louise 
Pears  may  be  secured  until  the  end  of  November. 
To  get  this  variety  in  its  best  form  the  fruit 


varieties  equal  Beurre  Hardy  grown  in  this 
form.  Beurr^  Supertiu  is  one  of  the  best 
flavoured  Pears  in  cultivation,  and  is  worthy  of 
a  place  on  every  wall  where  Pears  are  grown. 
In  the  open  quarters  it  has  not  succeeded  very 
well  with  me,  being  a  shy  grower  and  bearer, 
but  on  walls,  as  stated,  it  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired.  The  fruit  is  in  season  from  the  begin- 
ning of  October  to  the  beginiiing  of  November, 
but  requires  careful  watching,  as  ilecay  sets  in 
rapidly  when  once  started.  For  about  ten  years 
Marie  Louise  d'Uccle  has  been  the  most  prolific 
Pear  I  grow.  A  few  trees  grown  as  cordons  on 
a  south  wall  are  also  extremely  fertile,  aiul  bear 
very  large  and  handsome  fruit.  If  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  tree  until  fidly  ripe,  the  fruit 
will  keep  sound  well  into  November,  and  be  of 
very  good  quality.  Gansel's  Bergamot  is  an  ex- 
cellent variety  if  grown  on  a  wall,  cropping  well 
and  producing  fruit  of  a  very  rich  flavour  and 
of  fair  size.  The  fruit  is  not  so  good  from  trees 
grown  in  bush  form.  Emile  d'Heyst  is  worthy 
of  extended  cultivation.  The  fruit  is  of  mode 
rate  size,  very  rich  and  sugary,  and  the  tree 
bears  profusely  in  any  form.     Conite  de  Lamy, 


Marie  Louise  Pear  tree.    Engraved  f^r  The  Garden  from  a  photograph  of  a  tree  growing  in  the 
garden  at  Shirley,  near  Southampton. 


.should  not  be  gathered  until  it  is  really  not  safe 
to  leave  it  any  lunger  on  the  trees  fiu-  fear  of 
falling.  If  picked  before  the  fruit  is  quite 
ready  the  flavour  degenerates,  and  is  not  .so 
rich  as  it  would  have  been  if  the  fruit  had 
been  allowed  to  remain  a  little  longer  (jn  the 
trees.  A  little  frost  docs  not  appear  to  have 
any  bad  effect  on  the  fruit,  as  I  have  frequently 
had  it  out  when  the  Dahlias  have  been  cut 
down  by  cold,  and  the  fla\-our  was  as  good  as 
could  be  desired.  Loui.se  Bonne  of  Jersey  is 
such  a  weU-known  variety  of  sterling  merit,  that 
we  may  give  it  next  (ilace  to  Marie  Louise. 
Opinions  will  alwaj's  differ,  as  tastes  are  so  dis- 
similar, but  there  can  be  nu  question  as  to  the  high 
position  this  variety  holds,  owing  to  its  b  au- 
tiful  flavour,  handsome  ajjpearance  and  great 
value  for  private  use  or  market.  The  tree  forms 
an  admiralile  bush  or  any  other  form  of  tree,  is 
hardy  and  remarkably  prolific,  often  bearing  good 
crops  when  other  vai  ieties  fail.  Beurro  Hardy 
occupies  a  high  position  as  an  October  or  early 
November  Pear,  as  it  is  a  delicious  fruit,  of 
large  size,  and  good  appearance.  The  tree 
forms  a  well-shaped  bush  or  pyramid  and  is  a 
very  heavy  cropper,  requiring  liberal  thinning 
to  get  the  fruit  to  lull  size.  Cordon  trees  ]iro- 
duce  magnificent  examples  ;  in   fact,  few  if  any 


one  of  the  best  October  Pears  grown,  runs 
Marie  Louise  closely  if  grown  on  warm  soils. 
The  fruit  is  rather  small,  but  of  mo.st  delicious 
flavour,  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  choicest 
collection.  The  tree  forms  a  gooil  bush  or  cor- 
don and  crops  freely,  particularly  if  protected 
from  cold  winds.  W.  G.  C. 


Apple  Northern  Greening.— Although  an 
old  Ap]jle,  this  is  valuable  for  late  use  and 
a  fair  cropper,  succeeding  well  as  a  standard. 
In  thin  gr.avelly  .soil  the  fruits  do  nob  attain 
such  a  large  size  as  those  jiroduced  in  Kent  or 
more  favourable  Apple  district.s.  They  are  usu.iUy 
of  medium  size.  Though  a  late  Ajiple,  it  is  of 
first-rate  (|iiality,  and  with  nie  a  heavy  cropper. 
It  is  ovate  in  .shape,  dark  green,  very  firm,  acid, 
and  the  best  kind  for  cooking  afterinany  other 
late  kinds  are  over.  The  tree  is  of  free,  but  not 
strong  growth,  making  a  mediumsizcd  jiyramid, 
but  it  is  more  valuable  as  an  orchard  tree  or 
standard.  There  are  few  A|)plcs  which  fruit  so 
well  in  damp  ))ositions  as  this,  due  to  its  latene-ss 
and  free  growth.  There  are  several  varieties  even 
of  this  kind,  as  the  fruit  of  .some  young  trees  I  saw 
last  year  as  the  true  Northern  (ireening  was  over 
by  the  end  of  December,  whilst  the  real  thing  is 
in  season  fioni  November  to  Ma}-.  I  used  to  store 
the  fruits  in  heaps  in  an  old  unused  ice  liou.«e,  and 


they  were  not  moved  until  iMay.  They  kept  well 
with  this  rude  storage,  no  straw  or  covering  being 
used.  The  fruits  were  not  gathered  until  as  late 
as  possible  before  being  stored.— G.  Wythes. 

Apple  Lord  Grosvenor  for  co; dors.— This 

IS  a  well -flavoured  fiuit  for  cooking  and  very 
early.  Asa  cordon  it  has  never  failed  to  crop,  no 
matter  what  the  season.  For  towns  I  do  not  know 
a  better  cooking  kind,  as  it  does  well  under  ad- 
verse conditions,  giving  large  fruits  in  quantity. 
I  saw  a  liirge  quantity  of  this  Apple  last  August 
bemg  sold  at  the  seaside  at  '2d.  apiece,  a  iroocl 
return  to  the  grower  it  he  could  command  "half 
that  price  where  grown.  It  mav  be  classed  as  a 
large  Codlin,  as  it  much  resembles  that  type  hav- 
ing a  white  flesh  of  brisk  acid  flavour.  It  is  use- 
less for  keeping,  but  may  with  advantage  be  grown 
where  Lord  Suttield  fails,  as  it  is  not  .so  particular 
as  to  .soil  or  the  way  in  which  it  is  grown,  being 
of  a  robust  growth  with  large  foliage.  For  c^raft- 
ing  on  worthless  kinds  it  is  one  ot"the  bestj^as  it 
soon  comes  into  bearing.  — W.  S.  M. 


STRAWBERRY  FORCING. 
This  subject  suggested  itself  to  me  when  recently 
paying  a  visit  to  Syon  House.  I  had  a  week  or 
so  previous  seen  the  .admirable  examples  exhi- 
bited by  Mr  Wythes  before  the  fruit  committee 
ot  the  K.  H.b.  These  were  not,  however,  as  some 
might  a.ssume,  the  earliest  picking,  for  ripe  fruit 
was  gathered  at  Syon  on  February  2U-a  mo=t 
creditable  achievement  under  any  circumstances 
but  more  particulariy  so  in  the  eyes  of  those  cul- 
tivators who  have  had  any  experience  of  the  foo-s 
and  otherwise  dull  weather  pervading  the  subu'i-- 
ban  districts  of  London,  more  especiallv  so  throu<Th 
the  Thames  valley.  Knowing  from  p'ractical  ex- 
perience the  uncertainty  of  the  earliest  batches 
under  these  circumstances,  I  was  ao-reeablv  sur 
prised  to  find  that  Mr.  W'vthes  hadTjeen  so  suc- 
cessful. Strawberry  culture  at  Syon  is  no  licrht 
matter,  for  several  thousands  are  forced  annuallv 
and  each  batch  is  numbered  by  hundreds  •  a  con" 
tinuous  supply  when  once  a  start  is  made  and 
that  not  in  small  quantities,  is  the  rule  of  thedav 
This  involves  not  only  a  vast  amount  of  labour 
but  of  room  also  under  glass.  The  practice  is  lo 
start  the  plants  m  a  bed  of  leaves,  which  ijrovide 
a  gentle  heat,  with  moisture,  that  is  quite  con- 
genial to  the  plants.  As  the  plants  push  ui.  their 
tiower-spikes  and  as  room  is  found  for  them  in  the 
forcing  pits,  they  are  moved  thence  to  set  and 
swell  off  their  fruits.  The  i)lants  are  chieflv  "rowu 
in  these  pits  upon  shelves  at  the  back  and'  in  two 
or  three  tiers,  being  kept  up  as  close  to  the  glass 
as  possible.  Vicomtesse  Hcrieart  de  Tlnirv  is  the 
first  and  the  most  reliable  variety  for  the  earliest 
crops.  Some  hundreds  of  tliese  were  over  and 
the  room  filled  up  the  second  time  with  the  same 
variety,  there  being  800  of  this  one  kind  in  pickincr 
swelling  off  and  in  flower  wlien  I  saw  them  Con 
sidering  the  satisfactory  results,  Jlr.  Wythes  may 
be  very  well  satisfied  with  this  sort  as  his  van- 
guard. The  next  to  follow  is  the  dwarf  or  Syon 
House  form  of  Keens'  Seedling,  which  is  marke'dly 
distinct  from  the  ordinary  form  of  this  well- 
kno«n  Strawberry.  This  \aricty  Mr.  Wythes 
found  at  Syon  when  he  took  charc'e  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Woodbridge,  who  had  likewise  a 
high  opinion  of  its  good  qualities.  It  makes  a 
very  close,  but  not  in  any  sense  an  abundant  leaf- 
growth,  the  flower-spikes  being  well  above  the 
foliage,  but  not  long,  as  in  some  kinds.  The 
fruit  is  a  counterpart  of  the  ordinary  Keens'  and 
i.s,  like  Vicomtesse  H.  de  Tliurv,  mok  i)rolifie  and 
the  i)lant  sure-fruiting.  Of  this,  about  the  same 
number  of  jilants  are  grown,  most  of  which,  if  not 
all  are  now  advancing,  the  earliest  sliowin.' 
colour.  La  lirosse  Sucrce  follows  these,  and  this 
also  IS  present  in  large  numbers,  some  bein<>-  in 
an  early  stage.  Auguste  Nic.iise  is  also  7n  a 
forward  stage,  being  found  better  than  President 
for  early  work.  Mr.  Wythes  is  a  believer  in  enrlv 
runners  and  early  potting  up  f.ir  first  early  forcinr^ 
This  IS  the  rational  mode  of  rulture,  for  if  tho 
plants  be  not  well  matured,  it  is  next  to  useless 
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to  attempt  to  start  forcing  earlj*  in  December,  or 
even  by  the  first  week  in  January,  which  on  tlie 
average  is  quite  early  enougli  for  the  London 
locality.  From  my  own  experience,  I  have  found 
that  it  is  better  to  depend  upon  good  turfy  loam 
as  the  staple  product  for  potting,  adding  but  little 
to  it.  In  no  case  is  it  advisable  to  mix  with  the 
.soil  either  artificial  or  other  manures  that  are 
at  all  conducive  to  .a  vigorous  growth.  A  slight 
sprinkling  of  soot  or  of  half-inch  bones  upon  the 
crocks  is  i[uite  sufficient,  any  extreme  ([uantity 
acting  prejudicially  rather  than  otherwise.  Firm 
potting  is  far  better  than  loose  potting  also.  I 
note  that  Mr.  Wythes  also  follows  on  these  lines, 
and  the  practice  speaks  for  itself. 

Southron. 


FLAVOUR  IN  MELOXS. 

We  cannot  expect  such  a  good  Melon  season  as 
last  year.  Those  with  small  means  could  rijjcn 
fruits  of  rich  flavour.  [The  best  results  are 
obtained  from  plants  grown  with  as  little  decayed 
manure  at  the  roots  as  possible,  and  flavour  is  the 
great  point  to  consider.  I  have  always  got  the 
best  flavoured  fruits  from  plants  grown  in  pots, 
and  the  best  general  results  from  those  in  only  a 
shallow  border  with  liot-water  pipes  for  heating. 
But,  unfortunatelj',  I  am  not  able  to  rely  entirely 
upon  that  mode  of  culture,  as  other  things  have 
to  be  considered.  So  far,  I  have  been  unable 
to  secure  flavour  and  fruits  in  various  stages  of 
development  from  the  same  plant,  as  the  moisture 
required  for  the  smaller  fruits  affects  the  riper 
ones,  and  causes  anything  but  the  rich  luscious 
flavour  so  desirable  in  a  good  Melon.  I  have  seen 
it  stated  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  regard 
to  this  point,  but  in  my  case,  perhaps,  the 
culture  may  be  at  fault.  Slelons  differ  much  in 
habit  of  growth,  some  being  most  difficult  to  keep 
sturdy  and  secure  an  early  set.  These  are  better 
with  restricted  root  culture  and  often  give  rich 
fruits :  whereas,  in  a  manure  bed  with  unlimited 
root  run  and  a  warm,  close  house,  many  difficul- 
ties occur. 

To  give  an  illustration  as  to  causes  of  failui'e. 
Although  last  season  was  so  favour.able,  I  failed 
with  one  crop.  A  variety  remarkable  for  its 
good  tiualities  was  planted  in  some  spare  cold 
frames  that  had  been  used  for  propagating  with 
a  good  depth  of  decayed  manure.  The  Slelons 
were  planted  on  mounds  of  suitable  soil.  They 
grew  rapidly,  but  set  with  difficulty,  and  the  fruits 
were  very  large,  coarse,  and  not  fit  for  table.  This 
could  have  been  prevented  by  fixing  slates,  bricks, 
tiles,  or  other  hard  substances  to  keep  the  roots 
out  of  the  manure. 

In  old-fashioned  houses,  where  the  heat  is 
sujjplied  from  manure,  there  is  some  difficulty 
in  getting  fl.avour.  It  is  the  finishing  jjro- 
cess  that  presents  trouble.  To  get  rich  flavour 
various  schemes  must  be  resorted  to.  Later 
fruits  grow  freely  enough  witliout  bottom- 
heat.  Even  in  frames  or  pits  means  can  be 
adopted  to  prevent  the  roots  going  down  into 
the  manure,  as  the  more  roots  there  are  on  the 
surface  the  better  for  the  plants.  Given  anijile 
top-dressings  of  heavy  loam,  mixed  with  mortar 
rubble  and  bone  meal,  a  strong  healthy  growth, 
not  so  gross  as  that  obtained  from  decayed  ma- 
nures, will  be  secured.  With  Melons  grown  in 
very  ricii  soils  cracking  is  troublesome.  This  to 
some  extent  may  be  prevented  by  allowing  more 
Btem  roots.  (i.  Wythes. 


Apple  scale. — Will  any  reader  advise  me  as 
to  the  best  ti'eatment  for  trees  infested  with  Apple 
scale '! — In(;I'ihek. 

*,*  By  Ajjple  scale,  I  presume  "Inquirer" 
means  the  nui.ssel  .scale,  so  called  from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  common  mus.sel  shells,  and,  small 
as  they  are,  they  greatly  weaken  the  trees  infested 
by  them.  At  the  jiresenttime  what  are  apparently 
BO  many  live  scale  are  merely  cases,  each  covering 
from  50  to  1,50  eggs.  These  latter  will  if  undis- 
turbed  liutch  out  in  May,   and   at  lir.st  the  tiny 


insects  are  very  active,  sjireading  in  all  directions, 
a  good  many  finding  their  way  to  the  young  fruit. 
Once  attached  to  cither  bark  or  fruit  they  do  not 
shift  again,  and  eventually  turn  into  cases  of  eggs. 
It  is  during  the  winter  when  ridding  the  trees  of 
these  insects  should  be  attempted,  nothing  answer- 
ing better  than  a  forcibly  maintained  mixture  of 
petroleum,  soft  soap  and  hot  water.  In  every 
three  gallons  of  water  heated  to  120°  dissolve 
2  ozs.  of  soft  soap,  and  then  add  G  ozs.  or  three 
wineglassfuls  of  petroleum.  The  oil  should  be 
kept  from  floating  on  the  top  by  either  discharg- 
ing every  second  syringeful  of  water  forcibly  back 
into  the  can,  or  else  by  keeping  two  syringes  at 
work,  one  distributing  the  mixture  and  the  other 
constantly  discharging  back  into  the  can.  This 
mixture  should  be  very  freely  applied,  evcrj' 
branch  and  twig  being  thoroughly  wetted  with  it. 
If  one  .application  does  not  get  rid  of  the  scale  a 
second  ought  to  be  given.  It  will  not  hurt  the 
roots  even  if  much  of  it  does  run  down  to  them. 
Very  much  depends  upon  having  the  water  quite 
hot,  lukewarm  or  cold  water  not  answering  well. 
No  harm  would  result  if  this  mixture  was  applied 
just  before  the  flower-buds  open,  but  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  it  would  not  injure  delicate  young 
fruit.  It  would  certainly  lead  to  the  loss  of  leaves 
if  applied  while  they  were  young  and  during 
bright  weather.  Dull  weather  and  a  showery 
time  would  be  the  safest  time  to  sj'ringe  growing 
trees  with  a  petroleum  mixture  or  other  strong 
in.secticides.  A  winter  syringing  with  hot  lime 
water  would  get  rid  of  manj'  scale  as  well  as  Moss 
and  Lichen.  Scrubbing  the  trees  with  a  stiff 
brush  and  any  kind  of  insecticide,  including 
(Jisnurst  compound,  is  a  tedious  operation,  and 
not  so  effective  as  syringing  with  the  mixture 
recommended.  "Inquirer"  should  experiment 
with  one  tree,  and  if  he  finds  he  can  get  rid  of  the 
scale  without  injury  to  the  crop  or  leaves,  the  rest 
of  the  trees  could  be  similarly  treated. — W.  I. 


VINE  TENDRILS. 

Tho.se  who  are  careful  to  prevent  the  w,a.ste  of 
any  vigour  of  their  Vines  on  the  production  of 
superfluous  growtli  of  any  description  usually 
make  short  work  of  all  the  tendrils  as  fast  as 
they  form.  As  a  rule  they  act  rightly  in  so 
doing.  Tendrils  are  a  provision  for  sujjportiiig 
the  Vines  in  their  natural  or  rambling  state, 
but  they  are  not  wanted  where  both  rods  and 
laterals  are  secured  to  trellises.  Left  alone 
tliey  would  divert  a  considerable  portion,  first 
of  stored-up  food  and  then  of  that  which  might 
well  be  expended  on  the  production  of  superior 
fruit.  At  the  outset  these  tendrils  are  nearly 
straight  and  very  tender,  but  become  more 
woody  with  age,  and  if  once  they  come  into  con- 
tact with  an3'thing  round  whicli  they  can  twine, 
they  strengthen  and  thicken  surprisingly.  So 
strong  do  they  become,  especially  if  a  little 
strain  is  put  upon  them,  that  they  are  capable 
of  bearing  tlie  full  weight  of  the  bunch  or 
bunches  on  the  laterals  from  which  they  spring, 
I  have  repeatedly  tested  the  strength  of  these 
tendrils  in  the  case  of  heavy  bunches  of  Gros 
Guillaume.  If  they  did  not  grow  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wires,  tliey  were  given  a  turn  so  as 
to  just  toucli  them.  In  the  course  of  a  day  or 
two  the  twining  round  commenced,  and  by  tlie 
time  support  Wii«  needed  by  the  buucli-bearing 
lateral,  a  single  teirdril  was  equal  to  all  that 
was  necessary.  It  must  not  be  thought  I  am 
advocating  the  adoption  of  .any  attempt  to  nuike 
Vines  bear  tlieir  own  weiglit,  the  plan  of  con- 
stantly removing  all  tendrils  on  all  thiit  are 
]jriiducing  crops  and  weakly  yoiing  Vines  still 
answering  as  well  as  ever  it  did.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  worthy  of  note  tliat  nuich  interest 
has  always  been  taken  by  visitors  to  the  vineries 
under  my  ch.arge  in  tlic  heavy  buni;he3  sup- 
ported by  nothing  but  tlio  tendrils  formod  by 
tlie  laterals  to  which  they  were  attaclied. 


Tendrils  are  doubtless  intended  for  affording 
support  in   the  manner  already   indicated,  but 
the  question  is,  would  not  their  retention  in 
some   cases    act    beneficially    in   other    ways  ? 
Crossness  in  Vines  is  an  evil  to  be  prevented 
as  much  as  jiossilile,  this  being  especially  neces- 
sary wliere  they  are  young  and  inclined  to  be 
extra   vigorous.     Some  good  growers  consider 
the  plan  of  allowing  lateral  growth  from  strong 
young  canes  to  grow  luirestncted   a  good  pre- 
ventive of  grossness  as  well  as  an  incentive  to 
increased  root-action.     If  they  have  sufticient 
faith  in  the  value  of  this  jiractice  as  a  root- 
inducing    medium,   and  are    content    to  leave 
a  good  length  of  young  rod,  also  a  few  bunches 
on    each,    then  some  good   lias   been    gained. 
When,  however,  the  knife  is  freely  used  and 
no  cropping  resorted   to,  then   there   is  every 
likelihood  of  the  next  break  being  e.xtra  strong, 
sappy  rods  and  far  too  much   pith  following  in 
due  course.     Personally,  I   have  alw.ays  failed 
to  see  the  wisdom  of  growing  so  much  wood 
only  to  be  cut  away  again,  and  prefer  to  adopt 
quite  a  difl'erent  practice.     Many  years  .ago  I 
paid  a  visit  to  a  small  garden  in  Essex  where 
the  Vines  in  the  only  liouse  devoted  to  them 
h.ad  not  been  planted  more  than  fifteen  months, 
and  was  agreeably  surprised   witli  the  jirogress 
they  h.ad   made  in  that  time.     The  start  was 
made    with   young   growing   Vines  struck  the 
same  season.      These  had  made  fairly  good  pro- 
gress during  the  first  summer,  and  were  duly 
cut  back  to  within   30   inches  of   the  ground. 
They  were  re-started  in  March,  and  when  I  .saw 
them  were  tliree  parts  of  the  w<ay  up  the  roof 
of  a  lean-to  house  12  feet  wide.     There  they 
were  stopped.     All  side  slioots  were  stopped  at 
the  tir.st  joint,  not  one  being  allowed  to  extend. 
Not  a  tendril,  however,  liad   been  jjinched  off, 
and   these   not   li.aving   anything    to   cling    to 
had  straightened  out,  all   hanging  down  from 
tlie    young    rods    a    foot    or  more  in    length. 
What     good    purpose    did    they   serve  ?     may 
be     asked.      Why,  they     simply     acted     as    a 
preventive     of    grossness,    and     a     straigliter, 
more    short-jointed,   stm-dier    lot    of    canes    I 
have   never   seen   before   or  since.      It   was   a 
lesson  not  to  be  lost,  and  I  have  profited  by  it 
repeatedly.     H.anl  stopping,  coujiled   ^vith    the 
removal  of  all  tendrils,  is  likely  to  result  in  the 
forcing   out    of  buds   at  tlie    base  of    primary 
leaves,    and  which  ought  to   remain   dormant 
till  the  following  spring,  but  if  tlie  young  canes 
are   allowed   to   attain  a   length   of  8  feet,    or 
ratlier    more    in    the    case   of   those    growing 
very  strongly,  before  stopping  and  the  tendrils 
.are  retained,  there  is  little    likelihood    of    this 
premature    bursting    of    buds   occurring.     The 
summer  stopping  ought  also,   if  the  canes  are 
moderately    strong,    to    serve    as    the    winter 
pruning   as  far  as   the  length  <if    rod    is    con- 
cerned,  and   this,    with    the  aid  of  the    woody 
tendrils,  would   mean   laying  the  found.ation  of 
exceptionally  serviceable  Vines.     The  primary 
leaves  of  very  strong  young  canes  not  unfre- 
quently  decay  prematurely,  owing,  I  believe,  to 
the  swelling  of  the  wood  after  the  base  of   the 
leaf-stalk  has  ceased  to  enlarge,  becoming  discon- 
nected accordingly.   I  am  not  preparetl  to  assert 
this  is  a  very  regrettable  occurrence,  but  most 
gardeners  would  rather  it  did  not  happen.     It 
can  be  prevented  to  a  certain  extent  by  allow- 
ing the  vigour  of  the  Vine  to  bo  diverted  .some- 
what to  the  formation  of  tendrils. 

There  is  one  class  of  tendrils  tliat  I  would 
rather  not  see.  tWlien  what  sliould  have  de- 
veloj)ed  into  bunches  change  into  tendrils,  this 
is,  to  .say  the  least,  most  annoying,  but  is  an 
experience  by  no  means  unccuumon.  Whetlicr 
it  is  due  to  defective  root-action  and  unriiioncd 
state  of  the  wood,  or  to  hard  f  i>rciiig,  or  to  a  com- 
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bination  of  both  causes,  can  best  be  decided  on 
the  spot.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  there  is  little 
of  it  seen  where  the  bulk  of  the  roots  is  well 
up  to  the  surface  of  the  border,  and  hard 
forcing  is  likely  to  bring  it  about,  especially  if 
the  Vines  are  rooting  solely  or  principally  in 
cold  outside  borders.  The  first  time  it  came 
under  my  notice  was  in  the  case  of  a  hard- 
forced  rod  of  Alicante.  All  the  bunches  dis- 
appeared, that  is  to  Eay,  they  all  changed  into 
tendrils.  Rather  tlian  have  a  total  failure,  the 
advice  I  gave  wivs  acted  upon,  this  being  none 
other  than  the  complete  removal  of  all  the 
laterals  with  a  view  to  bringing  about  a  second 
break.  The  result  was  a  fairly  even  fresh 
break  and  enougli  bunches  to  present  a  respect- 
able apjjearance.  W.  I. 


Strawberry  planting. — In  dry,  warm  soils 
runners  of  the  more  shj'  varieties  of  Strawberries 
made  such  slow  progress  last  summer,  that  the}' 
could  not  be  planted  in  their  permanent  ijuarters 
during  the  autumn,  and  were  consequently 
pricked  out  into  nursery  beds.  It  ma_v  now  be 
seen  which  are  the  strongest  and  best  in  the  re- 
spective varieties,  and  these  may  now  be  carefuUj* 
removed  with  a  hand-fork  or  trowel,  planted, 
slightly  mulched,  and  finally  -watered  home. 
Though  these  will  not  bear  fruit  during  the 
coming  summer,  they  will  make  speedy  headway 
aud  be  in  fine  form  for  189.5. 

Grape  Eoyal  Vineyard.— This  Grape  is  sel- 
dom met  with  now-a-days,  a  fact  no  doubt  to  be 
attributed  to  its  bad  setting  qualities  when  grown 
on  its  own  roots.  Five  years  ago  I  inarched  a 
rod  of  it  on  to  a  Vine  of  Gros  Maroc.  Growth 
was  strong  and  rapid  during  the  first  summer, 
bunches  plentiful  the  year  following,  and  from 
that  time  to  the  present  it  has  never  failed  to  pro- 
duce a  good  crop  and  to  set  with  great  freedom. 
The  bunches  are  long  and  tapering,  berries  of 
medium  size,  which  in  Muscat  heat  become  beau- 
tifully golden  and  of  an  exceedinglv  rich  flavour. 
Indeed,  I  know  of  no  other  late  white  Grape  other 
than  Muscat  of  Alexandria  which  can  compare 
with  it  in  this  respect,  Mrs.  Pearson  not  excepted. 
In  common  with  Black  Morocco  and  Alnwick 
Seedling,  it  develops  a  minute  watery  globe  when 
in  flower,  but  with  the  Vine  in  question  this  is  no 
hindrance  to  a  free  set.  I  maintain  a  somewhat 
dry  atmosphei-e  and  a  night  temperature  of  70°, 
and  gently  draw  a  rabbit's  tail  down  the  bunches 
at  noon  each  day. — J.  Cr.vwford. 

Fruit  prospects   in   the   north. — It   is  im- 

possilile  to  conceive  anything  more  promising 
for  a  fine  fruit  crop  than  appearances  indicate  at 
the  present  time.  Apricots  are  (March  22)  in  full 
bloom,  the  trees  one  sheet  of  white.  The  blossoms 
are  large  in  size,  with  fully  developed  organs,  and 
thougli  there  is  frost  at  night,  the  weather  is  so 
dry  that  no  harm  is  done.  Peaches  show  etpuilly 
well,  and  are  also  in  full  flower.  Other  fruit  trees 
are  not  so  forward,  but  all  are  well  set  with  flower 
buds.  Apples  are  very  forward,  and  unless  a 
change  occurs  in  the  weather  and  low  tempera- 
tures intervene,  some  of  the  trees  will  be  in 
flower  long  before  their  usual  time.  Birds  are  so 
persistent  in  their  attacks  on  bush  fruits,  that  we 
are  never  certain  about  these.  Strawberries, 
however,  are  looking  extremely  well,  much 
healthier,  indeed,  than  they  have" looked  at  this 
time  for  several  years  back. — R.  P.  Brotherston, 
Eofit  Lothian, 

Mulching  Strawberry  beds.— Some  gar- 
deners do  this  early  in  the  season,  in  fact  some 
have  done  it  already.  This  may  be  very  well  on 
light  soils  and  where  there  is  no  fear  of  any  weeds 
growing,  but  to  mulch  thus  early  and  afterwards 
have  the  plants  overgrown  would  not  be  good 
man.agement.  It  is  difficult  to  clear  Strawberry 
beds  from  weeds  just  at  a  time  when  the  fruit  is 
ripening,  as  this  would  very  much  interfere  with 
the  crop.  For  this  reason  it  is  not  well  to  mulch 
with  litter  till  the  plants  are  showing  bloom.  If 
a  surface  dressing,  however,  can  be  given  round 


the  plants,  this  will  greatly  assist  them  in  sending 
up  strong  flower-spikes.  Some  thoroughly  decayed 
manure  mixed  with  a  little  phosphate  and  potash 
will  cause  them  to  make  new  roots  freely ;  a 
second  dressing  of  this  may  also  be  given  after 
the  plants  have  gone  out  of  flower  or  before  the 
mulching  is  put  round  them.  It  is  a  great  advan- 
tage to  those  who  have  much  of  this  fruit  to  pack 
for  dessert  to  have  them  as  large  as  possible,  and 
I  have  found  this  manure  answer  well.  I  never 
put  litter  round  here  till  the  plants  have  gone  out 
of  bloom,  so  that  there  is  no  difficult}-  in  keeping 
the  plants  free  from  -Heeds  up  to  that  time. 
Mulching  early  also  harbours  snails  and  slugs.  In 
wet  seasons  and  during  a  showery  time  when  the 
fruit  is  ripe,  large  quantities  of  the  best  sam)iles 
are  spoilt  by  slugs,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the 
persons  gathering  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  fruit. 
Much  of  this,  however,  can  be  avoided  by  dressing 
as  pre\-iously  described  and  leaving  the  mulching 
till  later  in  the  season.  It  is  during  the  time  the 
fruit  is  swelling  that  the  plants  need  the  most 
support ;  therefore,  if  a  dressing  be  given  just  as 
the  fruit  is  swelling  and  this  be  washed  down  by 
liberal  waterings  afterwards,  both  quality  and 
size  will  be  greatly  increased. — H.  C.  P. 


Orchids. 


MASDEVALLIAS. 

I  AM  glad  to  find,  from  the  many  specimens  I 
have  lately  received,  that  Masdevallias  are  again 
coming  to  the  front  ;  at  the  same  time  I  regret 
to  notice  that  the  black-si^otted  leaves,  a  sure 
sign  of  bad  cultivation,  are  very  common.  For 
this  disease,  growers  have  only  themselves  to 
blame  in  most  cases.  When  the  disease  has 
only  slightly  attacked  the  leaves,  as  in  those 
from  "  H.  J.  G-.,"  the  plants  should  be  moved 
at  once  into  a  lower  temperature,  given  more 
air,  an  abundant  supply  of  moisture,  and  be  con- 
stantly shaded.  By  strictly  following  the  above 
instructions  the  plants  will  soon  sliow  signs 
of  improvement.  I  find  that  some  of  my  readers 
complain  of  my  method  of  constantly  shading  ; 
nevertheless,  it  is  the  only  way,  if  taken  in 
hand  in  good  time,  to  avoid  having  to  consign 
the  plants  to  the  rubbish  heap  after  a  lot  of 
care  and  attention.  I  have  found  that  Mas- 
devallias always  enjoy,  in  addition  to  the  large 
supply  of  water,  a  plentiful  amount  of  fresh 
air,  which  is,  unfortunately,  too  often  neglected, 
and  is  certain  in  the  course  of  time  to  cause 
dissatisfaction  and  dLsappointnient,  especially 
to  beginners.  Masdevallias  thrive  best  in  a  low 
temperature  similar  to  that  required  for  Odon- 
toglossums,  but  not  such  an  atmosphere  as  is 
usually  found  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse.  The 
following,  I  think,  woukl  form  a  small,  but 
attractive  collection  : — 

M.iSDEVALLi.v  AM.iBiLis. — Although  this  is  a 
small-flowered  species,  it  is,  nevertheless,  one  of 
the  most  useful,  and  is  especially  pretty  when 
seen  in  a  mass ;  the  flowers,  borne  on  upright 
stems  about  9  inches  or  10  inches  high,  are  of  an 
orange-carmine,  flushed  with  bright  rose. 

M.  BELLA. — A  very  pretty  and  distinct  species, 
which  should  be  grown  in  baskets  suspended  from 
the  roof.  Tlie  flowers,  borne  on  long  drooping 
stalks,  are  outside  of  a  dull  purple,  inside  yellow, 
densely  spotted  with  chocolate.  The  tails,  which 
are  from  ,3  inches  to  4  inches  long,  are  purplish 
brown.  This  variety  usually  blooms  towards  the 
end  of  the  year. 

M.  CiiiM.iiRA. — This  is  another  drooping-flow- 
ered  variety,  and  should,  therefore,  be  grown  in 
baskets.  The  flowers  are  deep  violet  inside  .and 
of  a  brownish  yellow  outside,  marketl  with  numer- 
ous violet;  spot.s.  The  tails  are  very  long  and 
slender. 

M.  Davisi. — The  only  yellow-flowered  kind 
known.     The   flowers  are   produced   on    upright 


stems,  and  although  somewhat  small  compared 
with  those  of  the  Harryana  and  other  sections, 
the  colour  makes  it  a  very  valuable  addition.  I 
have  frequently  noticed  of  late  some  good-sized 
blooms,  and  believe  this  is  due  to  cultivation. 
Tlie  colour  is  throughout  orange-yellow,  and  forms 
a  nice  contrast  to  that  of  other  kinds. 

M.  Harryana. — This  is  without  doubt  one  of 
the  most  distinct  and  beautiful  species  of  the 
upright-flowered  varieties.  It  is  very  free  in 
growth  as  well  as  flowering.  The  flowers  are  deep 
blood-red,  and  the  shape,  size,  and  colours  are  all 
found  to  vary  greatly.  Some  of  the  best  of  the 
varieties  are  atro-sanguinea,  Bull's  Blood,  grandi- 
flora,  splendens,  &c. 

M.  loxEA. — Another  upright-flowered  and  very 
popular  kind.  A  curious  peculiarity  of  this  spe- 
cies is  that  the  dorsal  sepal  curls  straight  down 
across  the  flower,  making  this  kind  easily  distin- 
guishable. The  colour  is  a  fine  cinnabar-red, 
deeply  marked  with  crimson.  When  seen  as  a 
large  specimen  it  is  truly  magnificent.  There  are 
ra.any  varieties;  some  of  the  be.st  are  aurantiaca, 
Massangeana,  grandiflora,  &c. 

M.  Li.NDENi.— This  is  a  very  brilliant  and  hand- 
some species,  and  very  similar  in  shape  and  size 
to  Harryana. 

M.  ROSEA. — This  is  quite  a  distinct  type,  and 
has  the  dorsal  sepal  bent  down  closely  over  the 
lateral  ones.  The  flowers  are  of  a  bright  rose 
colour,  the  tail-like  portions  rosy  purple. 

M.  Siiuttlewcjrthi. — A  very  dwarf  and  free- 
flowering  species,  which  bears  a  rather  large 
bloom  in  comparison  to  its  gi'owth.  The  flower 
is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  shaded  with  soft  rose, 
having  several  crimson  coloured  nerves  on  each 
side,  and  thickly  studded  with  small  spots. 

M.  TOVAREN'sis. — This,  which  used  to  be  very 
scarce,  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
the  whole  genus,  on  accovmt  of  its  producing  such 
a  profusion  of  bloom  during  the  autumn  and 
winter  months.  The  flowers  are  of  the  purest 
white,  and  last  in  perfection  for  a  considerable 
time.  It  requires  a  warmer  temperature  than  the 
other  species  of  this  genus. 

M.  Veitchiaxa. — One  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  whole  genus.  The  blooms,  each  quite  G  inches 
in  length,  stand  well  above  the  leaves,  and  are  of 
a  very  ^•ivid  orange-scarlet,  beautifully  shaded 
with  blui-sh-purple  with  a  small  eye  of  bright 
yellow.  This  species  blooms  during  the  autumn 
and  lasts  a  long  time  in  perfection.  There  is  also 
a  v.ariety  of  this  species  named  Veitchi  grandi- 
flora, which  has  larger  flowers  of  greater  substance, 
and  the  colours  more  pronounced,  the  eye  orange- 
scarlet. 

All  Masdevallias  are  very  free-flowering,  and 
should  be  in  every  collection  of  Orchids.  The 
best  soil  is  good  peat  fibre  and  Sphagnum  Moss. 
The  drainage  mu.st  never  be  neglecteil.  If  so 
treated  and  kept  in  a  very  low  temperature, 
Masdevallias  cannot  fail  to  thrive  well  and  give 
every  satisfaction. 

Wsi.  Hugh  Goweb. 


Ornithocephalus  grandiflorus. — .1.  Ilerseo 
sends  me  a  raceme  of  tliis,  saying  that  he  has 
fifteen  spikes  on  his  plant.  He  has  grown  it 
through  the  winter  months  in  a  temperature  vary- 
ing from  60'  to  ().■)'.  It  does  well  when  thus  tieatcd, 
and  should  be  grown  in  small  baskets  or  jians 
suspended  from  the  roof  and  near  the  glass. 
For  soil  use  a.  mixture  of  good  brown  fibrous 
peat  and  choiiped  Sphagnum  Moss,  and  the 
baskets  or  |}ans  whichever  are  used  must  be 
thoroughly  drained.  It  is  a  dwarf  evergreen 
plant,  producing  its  scapes  very  freely,  but  it 
takes  a  considerable  time  before  the  racemes  of 
flower  open.  When  they  do,  however,  the  pure 
white  sepals  and  petals,  which  are  blotched  at 
the  base  with  bright  green,  present  a  very  lovely 
.'ippearance  ;  the  lip  is  also  of  the  same  colour. — 
\V.  H.   G. 

Disa  grandiflora. — It  is  nothing  new  to  advise 
flic  ])lacing  of  Disa  graniliUora  on  a  stage  near  the 
door  of  a  greenhouse,  where  the  temperature  is  not 
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kept  too  close.  That  .such  advice  often  leads  to 
success  tliere  can  be  no  question.  The  position 
even  of  the  structure  often  makes  all  thediH'erence 
between  success  and  failure.  It  was  not  until  I 
placed  a  plant,  which  I  have  on  the  east  side  of  a 
greenhouse,  near  the  door  at  the  south  end  that  I 
could  get  it  to  grow  satisfactorily.  In  fact,  for 
five  or  six  years  it  remained  in  almost  a  dormant 
state.  After  placing  the  plant  in  its  present  posi- 
tion eighteen  months  ago  it  has  thriven  amazingly. 
Last  year  it  had  one  blooming  spike,  but  this  sea- 
son it  has  six.  Being  in  a  perforated  |)an  the 
sucker  growths  are  pushing  out  at  the  side  holes 
as  well  as  all  over  the  surface.  It  was  repotted 
last  season  a  fortnight  after  flowering,  and  kept 
fairly  moist  throughout  the  winter.  Now  it  is 
sprinkled  overhead  with  rain  water  twice  a  day, 
and  in  a  week  or  two  this  will  be  increased  to  three 
times. — A.  Y. 

■  Diacrium  bicornutum  is  better  known  under 
the  name  of  Epidetulrum  bicornutum,  but  a  few 
species  hitherto  called  Eiiidendrums  are  now 
classed  as  Diacriums.  This  species  is  very  beau- 
tiful and  is  a  native  of  Trinidad,  being  best 
grown  in  a  basket  or  "  raft,"  with  live  Sphagnum 
about  the  roots  and  in  a  high  temperature.  The 
Kew  specimen  is  exceptioiuiUy  vigorous,  bearing 
six  of  the  slender  sjiiUes,  each  with  many  flowers 
at  the  apex.  Individually  they  are  like  those  of  a 
Phahenopsis  in  expression,  bol3,  and  of  even  shape, 
tlie  sepals  and  petals  of  the  purest  white,  also  the 
lip,  except  that  this  is  spotted  with  crimson  in  the 
centre  and  on  the  yellow  apex.  It  is  a  dainty  Or- 
chid, and  worth  getting  a  good  specimen  of,  the 
flowers  being  so  pure  and  distinct.  The  leaves 
are  leathery,  short,  and  produced  near  the  apex  of 
the  pseudo-bulbs. 

Dendrobium  Waltoniantim. — From  Mr.  J. 
Crispin,  of  Bristol,  comes  a  bloom  of  a  Dendro- 
bium, asking  for  its  name,  and  stating  it  to  be  a 
natural  hybrid  between  D.  Wardianum  and  D. 
crassinode.  It  is  a  very  pretty  variety,  and  par- 
takes of  both  its  parents  in  the  flowers.  It  has  on 
several  occasions  turned  up  in  various  collections, 
having  been  im[)orted  amongst  D.  Wardianum, 
from  which  it  cannot  be<listinguished  in  a  dried 
condition,  the  bulbs  being  so  similar.  The  indi- 
vidual blossoms  are  large  and  of  good  form,  with 
nice  broad  sepals  and  petals,  pure  white,  heavily 
tip|3ed  with  deep  magenta  ;  the  lip  is  very  broad, 
almost  entirely  orange-yellow  in  colour,  and  also 
heavily  ti|]ped  with  magenta,  but  with  two  very 
small  cliocolate  spots,  one  on  each  side.  It  is 
a  cliarming  hybrid,  wonderfully  free  flowering, 
and  is  known  under  tlie  above  name. — W.  H.  G. 


KOTES  ON  CALANTHES. 

At  this  season  when  the  ])lants  are  just  starting 
into  growth  is  the  time  to  repot,  so  that  the 
thick  fleshy  new  roots  from  last  season's  bulbs  are 
not  injured.  One  chief  reason  of  failure  in  their 
culture  is  over-potting,  as  once  the  roots  of  the 
preceding  season's  bulbs  go  wrong,  a  long  time 
elapses,  often  a  couple  of  seasons,  befoi-e  the 
plants  again  get  established.  0\er-\vatei'ing  is 
nearly  as  disastrous  as  over-])ntting.  Another 
evil  is  trying  to  retard  growth  by  late  jiotting. 
This  gri'atly  checks  or  injures  the  bulbs.  It  is 
far  belter  to  allow  growth  to  proceed  and  retard 
in  the  flowering  stages,  as  if  the  plants  are  kept 
dry  they  will  not  harm  in  a  mucli  lriw(;r  ti^mpcra- 
ture  than  is  often  given  them.  Another  reason  of 
failure  is  excess  of  manure  in  the  ])otting  soil. 
The  tender  roots  at  the  start  refuse  to  wiuk  into 
rich  material ;  conse(iuently  they  decay.  The 
result  is  that  the  bulbs  are  small  the  following 
season.  Manure  given  when  the  pots  ai'e  full 
of  roots  is  benefleial,  and  it  can  be  supplied  in  a 
liquid  form  or  as  a  surface  dressing.  I  prefer 
tlic  former. 

At  the  start  most  careful  watering  is  required, 
little  being  necessary.  Having  grown  Oalanthes 
in  (|uantity,  I  find  the  best  results  are  obtaineil 
from  a  single  bulb  in  a  44-incli  pot,  or  three 
smaller  ones  in  a  (i-incli  pot,  the  soil  b(ung  good 
sound  loam  an<l    peat   in   equal  proportions,  with 


plenty  of  coarse  sand  and  broken  charcoal.  Pot 
flrmly  and  grow  the  plants  on  shelves  if  possible, 
es|jecially  at  the  commencement.  Abundance  of 
drainage  is  necessary,  more  so  if  large  pots  are 
used.  1  have  also  grown  the  best  or  single  bulbs 
in  a  size  larger  pot,  but  there  is  little  gain  in  this, 
as  6-inch  pots  are  large  enough  for  most  purposes. 
There  is  less  fear  of  decay,  and  if  small  pots  are 
used,  such  materials  as  dried  cow  manure  may  be 
employed  with  less  peat.  Bulbs  that  have  got 
unhealthy  from  various  causes  soon  recover  if 
given  extra  attention.  The.se  should  have  very 
small  pots,  and  for  soil  some  jneces  of  finely 
chopped  Sphagnum,  broken  crocks,  and  coarse 
silver  sand,  with  fibrous  loam  and  peat.  Place 
them  on  a  warm  shelf  or  plunge  in  warm  fibre  till 
new  roots  are  formed,  being  careful  not  to  wet 
the  young  growths,  as  these  soon  decay.  Merely 
keep  the  surface  soil  moist  to  encourage  root 
growth.  As  growth  increases  these  plants  may 
be  potted  on  into  C-inch  pots,  and  when  the  latter 
are  full  of  roots  give  liijuid  manure  at  alternate 
waterings.  Many  detach  the  old  liulbs  from  the 
last  growth  in  potting,  but  with  weakly  plants  I 
do  not  advise  this  course.  Near  large  towns 
where  fogs  are  troublesome  I  advise  the  early 
growth  of  the  bulbs,  getting  them  v.e\l  matured 
at  the  beginning  of  autumn.  G.  Wvthes. 


NOTEWORTHY    ORCHIDS   AT 
WESTMINSTER. 

There  are  from  time  to  time  some  few  specially 
fine  examples  shown  at  the  meetings  of  the  K.H.S. 
On  the  la.st  occasion  the  following  claim  special 
notice.  Foremost  amongst  these  was  the  magni- 
ficent spike  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  var.  apia- 
tum  (a  very  suggesti\'e  appendix  this  to  the 
specific  name),  which  was  beyond  doubt  the 
central  point  of  attraction.  It  is  a  gem  of  the 
first  water,  with  such  a  lovely  combination  of 
colours  and  such  flowers  as  one  rarely  sees  in  this 
Odontoglot  as  regards  size.  The  spike  was  an 
unusually  robust  one  and  of  graceful  sha]ie;  to 
cut  it  at  the  first  thought  seemed  to  be  a  pity, 
but  upon  second  thoughts  it  is  just  as  well  to  do 
so  in  order  to  relieve  the  jjlant.  To  weaken 
such  an  incomparable  jilant  would  be  a  great  pity. 
This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  rarest  in  the  rare 
collection  of  Baron  Schneder.  Dendrobium  no- 
bile  nobilius  was  also  exhibited  in  finer  condition 
than  it  has  hitherto  been  seen.  Here,  again,  the 
second  specific  name  fully  bears  out  its  meaning, 
for  it  is  beyond  doubt  the  finest  of  all  tlie  forms 
of  this  species.  To  see  it  as  it  was  shown  on  the 
aljove  occasion  was  a  sight  to  be  remembered. 
The  flowers  were  of  an  intensely  deep  criinson- 
]iur]ile,  of  fine  projiortions,  and  most  freely  pro- 
duced upon  the  long  pseudo-bulbs,  the  plant 
being  quite  a  specimen  and  in  the  most  robust 
health.  Dendrobium  splendidissimum  grandi- 
florum,  a  very  fine  hybrid,  was  also  note- 
worthy, being,  like  the  foregoing,  a  specimen  in 
every  sense.  This  hybrid  has  somewhat  of  the 
colouring  of  I).  Ainsworthi,  but  is  as  much  supe- 
rior to  it  as  D.  nobile  nobilius  is  to  the  ordinary 
Ijype.  It  is  from  the  same  cross  (or  presumably 
so)  as  D.  Ainsworthi,  it  is  true,  but  the 
habit  is  quite  different,  being  more  procmn- 
bent,  in  this  respect  favouring  1).  nobile  pen- 
dulum, a  form  not  at  all  common  in  gardens.  The 
plant  in  ((uestion  was  one  mass  of  flower,  thus 
proving  that  hybri<ls  do  not  lose  anything  in  thi< 
respect  as  compared  with  the  p.arentage.  Both 
of  these  fine  Dundrolics  came  fiom  Mr.  Thos. 
Statter's  coUec'tion.  Dendrobium  Phaki'nopsis 
Sehrirderianum,  although  not  in  large  plants,  was 
shown  HI  exceedingly  good  condition,  with  a  most 
renunkable  diversity  in  the  sh.ades  of  colour.  Oni' 
scarcely  knows  wliich  to  deem  the  nuist  beautiful, 
the  liglit  tornis,  which  .'Uc  sochaste  in  the  coloiu-- 
iug,  or  the  darker  ones,  with  such  a  di'ptli  of 
(^ilour  in  them  from  vinous-purple  todcep  pin-|ilish 
crimsun.  This  l)en<lr'ol)e  is  beyond  doubt  one  of 
the  most  noteworthy  introiluctions  for  many  years 
past,  its  range  of  flowering  seems  at  ])resent  to 
be  so  wide,  extending  from  early  in  March  to  late 


in  November.  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.  have  not 
introduced  a  more  valuable  plant  than  this  where- 
in beauty  and  utility  are  both  strongly  combined. 
One  genuine  specimen  of  Cattleya  Triaiue  claims 
particular  notice  by  reason  of  its  numerous 
flowers  and  the  high  degree  of  culture  dis- 
played in  its  production.  In  the  notes  on  the 
show  in  the  report  it  states  that  it  was  elevated 
more  than  usual  above  the  pot  ;  it  was  in  fact 
mounded  up,  so  to  speak,  as  to  be  nearly  as  much 
above  the  pot  as  the  pot  was  in  depth.  This 
treatment  has  evidently  suited  it  well,  and  its 
adoption  in  a  more  extended  way  might  be  ad- 
vantageously carried  out.  It  is  indeed  nothing  but 
a  rational  method  whereby  the  roots  and  soil 
receive  more  benefit  from  the  air.  No  jilant 
could  bo  flowered  much  better  than  this  one  was, 
whilst  it  h.ad  carried  well,  being  at  the  same  time 
a  remarkably  fine  variety.  To  ])roduce  forty  or 
more  flowers  is  a  noteworthy  fact ;  i t  sho«s  what 
may  be  done  under  careful  cultivation  with 
this  valuable  Cattleya.  This  with  others 
came  from  Mr.  Gurney  Fowler,  South  Wood- 
ford, Essex,  and  is  a  good  augury  of 
future  exhibits  from  the  same  gentleman.  Tri- 
chopilia  suavis  is  an  old  and  well-known  Or- 
chid, but  it  is  not  often  shown  in  such  good 
condition  as  recently.  One  or  two  examples  of  it 
were  completely  crowded  with  flowers  around  the 
Ijulbs,  so  much  so,  that  each  individual  bloom  had 
scarcely  room  for  development.  If  there  were  any 
need  of  facts  to  popularise  this  excellent  plant, 
the  condition  of  those  in  ipiestion  should  be  amply 
suflicient.  There  is,  I  think,  justa  po.ssibility  that 
amid  other  and  newer  kinds  this  useful  variety 
may  in  a  measure  have  escaped  that  notice  it  de- 
serves. These  plants  came  from  Messrs.  W. 
Lewis  and  Co.,  Southgate.  Oncidium  ampliatuin, 
which  must  not  be  confounded  with  its  majus  va- 
riety, the  one  being  quite  ditl'erent  as  regards 
growth  from  the  other,  was  also  produced  in  very 
good  condition  from  two  or  three  sources.  It  is  a 
most  u.seful  early-flowering  yellow  Oncidium,  last- 
ing in  good  condition  for  some  considerable  time. 
It  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  its  genus,  having  been  in- 
troduced as  long  ago  as  1S3'J  from  Central 
America.  Cielogyne  cristata  alba,  whilst  bein" 
of  more  scandent  growth,  is  also,  as  contrasted 
with  other  forms  of  the  species,  somewhat  later  in 
flowering.  It  was  shown  in  profusion  at  the  last 
meeting,  several  exhibits  having  one  example  of 
it  in  good  condition.  The  best,  however,  were 
those  shown  by  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son, 
whose  i>lants  were  exceedingly  healthy,  bearing 
long  and  vigorous  spikes.  Some  may  question  its 
beauty  as  compared  with  the  type,  but  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  its  utility  as  a  i>ure  white  Or- 
chid, of  which  we  have  but  comparatively  few. 
Such  a  plentiful  display  of  it  proves  that  it  is  not 
so  scarce  now  as  a  few  years  back.  Oliciiis. 


SHORT  XOTES.-ORCIIIDS. 


Cattleya  Lawreneeana. — T  am  in  receipt  of  a 
beautiful  form  of  this  useful  Cattleya  h\nii  yir.  S. 
Kerslakc,  of  Bath.  It  ia  a  w.  11-shupeil  ami  liiiely- 
coloured  flower,  but  I  can  .'^eo  notliiiur  in  it  to  warrant 
giviuK  it  an  adJitional  u.Tnu'. — \\'.  11.  (i. 

Dendrobium  Phalaenopsis  Sehroederia- 
inuu. — Mr.  Crispin  setuls  me  a  si>ike  of  one  of  the 
m03t  l)eautiful  varieties  of  tin's  Demlrobo  1  have  over 
seen.  The  sepals  are  almost  white,  petals  iinemiisjenta- 
purplo,  the  lip  intense  maronn-criruson.  The  flower  is 
also  itf  good  form. — \V.  H.  G. 

Dendrobium  nobile.— .lolui  Easlon,  Wakefield, 
sends  UK'  ii.  flower  nf  this  with  very  hroiid  jiefals.  Tlio 
colour  is  also  very  t^ooii,  lint  if  tlw  li]i  is  always  curled 
it  spoils  the  beauty  of  tlio  whole  l)loom.  If  tlie  bloom 
fenf  is  from  a  recently  Importrd  plant  it  will  no  doubt 
itiipro\('  as  the  plant  jiecuiiioa  stronger. — W.  II.  (i. 

Masdevallia  Chimsera  aurea.— 'I'bis.a  very 
pretty  viiriety,  was  urij^iniilly  inl reduced,  1  believe,  by 
Mr.  William  Bull,  of  King's  lload,  Chelsea.  The 
tlowers  are  not  so  large  ns  in  iminy  form.s  of  this  spe- 
cies. It  is  very  liinidsonu',  and  iilso  vi'rv  rarely  seen, 
the  surface  of  tbr  flowers  bi  ing  eli'ar  yellow  covered 
with  sjiots  of  purple. — W.  II.  (I. 

Cypripedium    Schrcederoo    snlendene.  — 

'I'his    varii'ty,    also    fr'om    Mr.     Kerslakc,    is    a    fine 
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cnluureil  form  of  th?  hybrid  raised  by  Slessrs.  Veitcb 
and  Sons,  of  Ciiolsea.  and  named  in  honour  of  Baroness 
Schrredor.  It  is  one  of  the  best,  and  especially  useful 
for  winter  decoration.  It  is  a  cross  between  C.  cauda- 
tum  and  C.  Sedeui  and  blooms  very  freely. — G. 

Dendrobium  crepidatum  giganteum. — G- 
Sharp  sends  me  SOUK' beautiful  flowers  of  this  species.  The 
blooms,  measuring  over  2  inches  across,  have  a  creamy- 
white  ground  colour,  tinted  with  lilac,  the  disc  of  the 
lip  being  a  deep,  clear  yellow.  This  plant  was  intro- 
duced about  forty  years  ago,  and  is  one  of  the  freest 
flowering  species  we  have.  Litely,  however,  it  has 
become  somewhat  scarce. — W.  II.  G. 

lOendrobium  Brymerianum. — An  extra  fine 
variety  of  this  curious  Orchid  recently  came  from 
Mr.  J.  Broome,  Llandudno.  The  flower  is  large 
and  of  a  deep  golden-yellow  colour,  but  the  great 
beauty  lies  in  the  lip,  which  is  as  fine  as  I  have  ever 
seen.  At  the  same  time  I  am  also  in  receipt  of  several 
varieties  of  Dendrobium  nobile.  The  two  numbered  .3 
and  4  appear  to  be  the  same  thing.  They  are  beauti- 
fully coloured,  and  approach  the  D.  nobile  nobilius, 
but  still  a  long  way  from  being  so  fine  as  that  variety. 
—W. 

Cypripedium  Morganae.— H.  Williams  sends 
a  superb  flower  of  this  hybrid.  It  has  a  fine  broad 
dorsal  sepal,  which  is  tinged  «ith  .sjft  rose,  and  in  the 
inner  part  with  eight  or  ten  lines  of  reddish  purple. 
The  petals  are  about  .">  inches  long,  hairy  at  the  margin, 
slightly  undulated,  and  heavily  spotted  with  purplish 
brown.  The  lip  is  large,  rosy -brown  veined  with 
purple.  It  is  by  far  the  best  of  the  hybrid  Cypripe- 
diums.  From  the  breadth  and  length  of  the  petals  one 
is  remiaded  of  C.  Stonei  iihitytauiium.  C.  Jlorganae 
does  best  in  the  East  India  house  with  plenty  of  mois- 
ture.—G. 

Phalasnopsis  Stuartiana.— H.  Dunford  sends 
me  several  floivers  in  as  many  varieties  of  this  species, 
but  still  I  see  no  reason  to  call  them  anything  Itut 
forms  of  P.  Stuartiana.  The  plants  are  like  P.  Schil- 
leriana  in  general  aspect  when  not  in  bloom.  The 
flowers  have  white  sopals  and  petals,  the  inner  portion 
of  the  lateral  sepals  being  bright  yellow  with  a  profu- 
sion of  very  red  spots  ;  the  lip  also  is  similarly  sp  itted 
and  with  anchor-ldie  projections  at  the  tips.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  I'halaeiiopsids,  and  one 
which  appears  to  give  more  s.itisfaotion  than  usual,  due 
doubtless  to  the  fact  that  our  growers  are  now  giving 
Phalaeuopsids  more  air  than  formerly. — H.  G. 


Flower   Garden. 


A  CORNER  IN  SCILLY. 
The  annexed  cut  represents  a  corner  in  the 
rock  garden  of  Tresco  Abbej',  Soilly  Islands, 
and  is  from  a  jihnto  taken  during  a  flying  visit 
paid  last  autumn  to  Sir.  Smith's  wonderful 
garden.  The  main  object  in  the  figure  is  a 
cluster  of  Aloes,  ])robably  A.  sncotrina  or  a  closely 
allied  species.  The  ground  is  carpeted  with  a 
large  Mesembryantliemum  whicli  was  covered 
with  fruit.  The  gardener  informed  me  that 
about  sixty  species  of  these  flourished  in  the 
island.  The  American  Aloe(Agave)  also  abounds 
in  Tresco,  and  produces  freely  its  tall  sjiikes  — 
strongly  .suggestive  of  telegraph  poles -10  feet 
or  12  feet  higli,  and  3  inches  or  4  inches  thick. 
Tlie  garden  abimuds  with  rare  trees  and  shrubs, 
making  one  imagnie  oneself  in  the  temjjerate 
house  at  Kew.  In  a  dell  is  a  group  of  Tree  Ferns, 
v,-hich  do  fairly  well,  but  the  wind,  for  which 
Scilly  is  famous,  injures  them  a  good  deal.  As 
the  steamer  from  Penzance  in  summer  makes 
tlie  trip  to  and  fro  in  a  day,  there  is  now  no 
difficulty  in  reaching  this  most  interesting  spot ; 
the  only  drawback  "is  that  the  time  allowed  is 
very  short.  O.  P. 


Clematis  cirrhosa.— Tlmngh  by  no  means  a 
showy  Clematis,  tlii.'^  i.*  still  a  ijretty'and  interest- 
ing out;  a  prominent  feature  of  which  is  the  fact 
that  it  blooms  during  the  first  three  months  of  the 
year,  and  it  is  con-secpiently  the  first  of  the  genus 
to  unfold  its  blrjssoms  in  "the  open  ground.  "^It  is 
a  plant  of  medium  vigour,  with  dark  green  deeply. 


cut  leaves  and  a  profusion  of  blossoms.  These 
la.st  are  not  large,  being  about  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter and  of  a  greenish  white  tint,  covered  on 
the  e.xterior  with  silky  down.  This  Clematis  is  a 
native  of  Southern  Europe,  from  whence  it  was 
introduced  nearly  3Uil  years  ago,  but  it  is  quite 
rare.  It  appears  to  be  the  same  as  C.  balearica. — T. 
The  Ranunculus. — It  seems  as  if  the  once 
popular  florists'  Ranunculus  was  now  a  somewhat 
neglected  plant.  Possibly  this  neglect  arises  first 
from  the  fact  that  the  flowers,  howsoever  gay  in 
colour,  are  yet  very  rotund  or  lumpy  in  form,  and 
that  form  does  not  at  all  coincide  witli  the  pre- 
vailing tastes  concerning  flowers.  In  the  second 
place  the  Ranunculus  usuallj',  to  do  it  well,  has 
to  be  grown  in  specially  prepared  soil  or  beds, 
and  few  gardeners  care  to  take  so  much  trouble 
We  can  obtain  from  various  other  tuberous  roots, 
and  especially  Anemones,  most  beautiful  flowers 
that  whilst  rich  anil  varied  in  colour  are  graceful 
in  ajipearance  by  simplj'  planting  them  in  ordi- 
nary garden  soil  without  sjjecial  preparation. 
We  can  get  similar  results  from  myriads  of  flower- 


grew  this  variety  last  season  for  the  first  time, 
and  was  so  jdeased  with  its  charming  colour,  that 
I  planted  it  largely  for  beds  last  autumn.  At  this 
date  the  plants  are  very  beautiful,  being  very 
true,  and  there  are  no  blanks.  The  Wallllowers  are 
charming  when  arranged  in  distinct  colours,  and 
this  variety  is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  white  I 
have  seen.  I  have  also  grown  it  in  pots  for  house 
decoration,  and  it  is  useful  for  this  juu-pose,  as 
the  dwarf,  sturdy  growth  .and  colour  of  the  flowers 
render  it  very  etiective.  Early  sowing  and  trans- 
planting when  the  plants  are  large  enough  are 
the  chief  points  in  the  culture  of  Wallllowers 
either  for  pots  or  beds. — G.  W.  M. 


Aloes 


the  Scilly  Isles.    Jinriraved  fur  The  Garden  fron  a 
photograph  by  Greenwood  Pirn, 


NOTES  ON  DAFFODILS. 

At  Long  Ditton. 

Thk  Daffodils  were  in  full  beauty,  except,  of 
course,  the  later  Poet's  varieties,  quite  in  the 
early  April  days  at  Long  Ditton,  where  Messrs. 
Barr  grow  their  rich  collection.  As  years  roll  on 
the  ranks  of  the  Daft'odils  seem  to  grow  thinner, 
but  the  truth  i.s,  more  pro- 
minence is  given  to  a  few 
of  the  more  distinct  kinds 
that  may  be  cultivatetl  in 
ipiantity.  The  popular 
varieties  are  seen  here  on 
a  large  scale,  eleven  large 
lieds,  for  instance,  being 
tilled  with  rich  trumpet  or 
Ajax  Daffodils, as  Empress, 
whilst  Emperor  and  Hors- 
fieldi  are  represented  by 
bold  breadths.  A  beautiful 
early  kind  is  Countess  of 
.\nneslej',  and  one  that  is 
likely  to  get  popular.  The 
llowersareadecided  yellow, 
richer  in  the  trumpet  than 
the  perianth  ;  but  the  gem 
of  all  the  early  Ajax  sec- 
tion is  Santa  Maria,  foimd 
by  Mr.  Barr  in  Spain,  the 
flowers  of  an  intense  self 
orange  -  yellow  colour,  the 
segments  of  the  jierianth 
twisted.  This  should  be- 
come popular  in  the  future, 
liut  as  yet,  unlike  such  fine 
things  as  Golden  Spur,  it  is 
lather  .scarce.  It  is  not 
necessar3'  to  make  long 
lists  of  names ;  the  Long 
Ditton  Daffodils  are  suffi- 
ciently well  known,  and 
general  remarks  will  be 
more  interesting. 


ing  liulbs,  whilst  as  for  hardy  plants,  which  are 
legion,  we  can  have  these  blooming  nearly  all  the 
year  in  luxuriance  in  any  garden  soil.  These  are 
elements  of  value  to  gardeners  who  have  neither 


Two  new  acquisitions  to 
the  Ajax  group  are  named 
respectively  Lord  Derby 
and  Weardale.  The  former  is  an  immense 
flower,  larger  even  than  that  of  Gloria  Mundi,  the 
segments  broad,  light  yellow,  and  the  trumpet 
richer  in  colour.     It  is  a  byln-id,  and,  fortunately. 


CiCUieiitS    oi      villus;   vjyj  t^tii  i«,..iiv,  i  .t    .......    .....^     ..x-....w.       ---   --    -  ,  -. 

time  nor  care   to  prepare  elaborate  beds  for  any    has  a  robust  constitution.     The  Uvst-mentioneti  is 


special  flower. — A.  D. 

Dog^'s-tooth.  'Violets.— I  can  speak  in  the 
same  terms  as  "  A.  H."  of  the  value  of  Dog's- 
tooth  Violets  for  planting  in  the  Grass.  On  the 
same  day  that  I  read  the  note  in  question  I  had 
decided  to  send  a  note  upon  seeing  the  very 
pretty  effects  which  a  few  groups  in  the  wild 
garden  at  this  place  produced.  Although  it  is 
upwards  of  seven  years  since  I  first  [ilanted  the 
bulbs,  it  was  not  until  this  season  that  I  noticed 
how  they  had  increased.  As  "  A.  H."  says,  no 
one  need  hesitate  to  plant  Dog's-tooth  Violets,  as 
they  will  thrive  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil.  Here 
it  is  .almost  solid  clay.  The  (irapo  Hyacinths 
also  do  well  here  growing  in  the  (irass.— A.  Voitno, 
A  hh,  rl,  II  Ilidl. 

'Wallflower  Primrose  Dame.— This  variety 
is  (|uite  distinct,  bearitig  light  sulphur-yellow 
flowers.  It  is  excellent  for  bedding,  as  it 
is    dwarf,   very   free-blooming   and    fragrant.      I 


remarkably  distinct,  the  flowers  also  large,  but 
lin-ht  primiose-yellow,  passing  with  age  to  almost 
wTiite.  N.  Johnstoni  and  its  forms  are  likely 
to  be  much  grown  in  the  future.  The  finest 
of  all  is  that  called  Queen  of  Spain,  which  is 
not  only  superb  in  pots,  Init  vigorous  and  hand- 
some in"  the  ojicii.  The  flowers  are  large,  uniform 
yellow  in  colour,  neat,  and  borne  in  rich  profu- 
.sion.  No  mistake  will  be  made  in  adding  this  to 
the  collection  and  dispensing  with  others  too  near 
those  already  grown.  Tliis  is  a  Dafl"odil  ([uite 
distinct  from  any  ty|)e,  and  <(uite  at  home  in  well- 
dug  ground. 

The  white  trumpet  Dafl'oilils  are  flowering  ex- 
ceptionally well  this  year,  but,  unfortunately, 
they  are  not  always  sat"isfac-toiy.  A  mass  of  tor- 
tuosus  is  very  beautiful,  this  being  one  of  the 
finest  of  the  group.  The  flowers  are  large,  deli- 
cate sulphur,  passing  to  white,  and  the  trum(jet 
is  unusually  bold.     They  have  a  pleasing  nodding 
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aspect  and  exhale  a  delicate  scent.  This  class  is 
rather  tender,  and  the  beds  of  bulbs  should  ha\e 
a  little  litter  thrown  over  them  as  a  protection 
from  frost. 

Large  nia?ses  of  Sir  Watkin  are  delightful,  and 
this  fine  Dafibdil  is  flowering  unusually  well.  It 
looks  one,  so  to  say,  straight  in  the  face,  and  is  a 
useful  form  to  grow  in  quantity,  especially  to  fill 
beds  with  or  to  form  groups  of  in  the  border. 
A  Daffodil  that  has  become  very  popular  of 
recent  years  is  Barri  conspicuus.  "No  less  than 
S3venteen  beds  of  it  were  in  full  beauty  at  the 
time  of  our  visit,  and  the  flowers  are  distinct  in 
colour,  the  broad  yellow  perianth  set  off  by  the 
brilliant  orange  scarlet  margin  to  the  cup  .  The 
Leed.si  class  givfs  many  charming  Daflbdils. 
Minnie  Hume  is  one  of  the  most  popular. 
This  variety  has  a  very  bold,  broad  periantli 
and  the  cup  is  canary  colour,  passing  with  age 
to  white.  M.  de  (iraaf  is  another  favourite, 
the  foliage  and  flower  both  distinct,  the  latter 
white,  except  for  the  suffusion  of  orange  on  tlie 
cup.  Katherine  Spurrell  is  a  lovely  variety,  tlie 
perianth  wliite,  each  segment  overlapping,  and 
the  cup  of  a  canary  colour ;  Madge  Matthew 
and  Duchess  of  Westminster  are  both  of  great 
beauty,  especially  the  last-mentioned,  which  has 
very  fragrant  and  delicate  flowers,  wliite,  with  the 
cup  canary  colour,  but  on  first  expansion  touched 
with  orange.  Of  that  charming  section  known 
as  incomparabilis.  Autocrat,  besides  Sir  Watkin, 
is  cultivated  largely,  and  it  is  one  of  the  least  ex- 
pensive of  all,  useful  by  reason  of  its  growth  and 
good  yelloiv  colour  for  naturalising.  Frank  Miles 
is  another  worthy  kind,  of  a  pleasing  yellow 
shade  and  very  elegant.  A  delightful  variety  is 
Flora  Wilson,  of  the  Barri  group,  the  flowers 
large,  pure  white,  with  the  exception  of  the  cuii, 
whicli  is  canary  yellow  and  edged  with  orange- 
scarlet.  Of  the  Burbidgei  group,  John  Bain  was 
one  of  the  more  conspicuous,  and  it  is  a  very 
handsome  Daff'odil,  the  flowers  large,  with  a  white 
perianth  and  citron-coloured  cup,  the  habit  tall 
and  graceful. 

Of  course,  all  the  odorus  types  are  cultivated, 
but  especially  noteworthy  was  a  mass  of  rugilobusi 
a  very  dwarf  variety  with  rich  yellow  flowers. 
It  is  a  good  Daffodil  to  make  a  broad  mass  of 
in  the  garden  and  very  sweetly  scented.  This 
year  the  Tazettas  are  flowering  extremely  well, 
and  several  clumps  of  that  fine  variety  Orand 
Monarque  were  exceptionally  vigorous.  To  suc- 
ceed with  this  class  in  the  open,  a  little  Fern  or 
long  straw  should  be  thrown  over  them  as  a  winter 
protection.  Like  the  white  trumpet  Daffodils, 
they  require  a  warm,  thoroughly  well-drained  soil. 

Every  Narcissus  of  value  is  represented  in  this 
collection,  and  besides  the  new  varieties  men- 
tioned, several  unnamed  are  in  bloom  and  promise 
well  for  the  future.  Full  of  interest  is  the  N. 
Corbularia  or  Bulbocodium  group,  which  many 
fail  to  succeed  with  satisfactorily.  A  quantity  of 
the  large  early-flowering  yellow  or  Spanish  form 
was  in  perfection,  and  is  three  weeks  before  N.  C. 
c  mspicuus.  Its  brilliant  orange-yellow  flowers 
a-e  very  beautiful  [jeering  up  from  the  deep  green 
gi-assy  leafage,  and  also  in  beauty  was  N.  C. 
c  trinus,  which  has  pale  citron-coloured  flowers, 
ai  suggested  by  the  specific  name.  All  this  class, 
eipeeially  the  pure  white  N.  C.  monophyllus  or 
Clusi,  are  charming  for  growing  in  pots  or  planted 
o.it  in  warm  soil  in  sunny  aspects.  But  a  good 
way  for  amateurs  to  grow  these  is  in  tins,  or  long 
tin  boxes,  like  tho.se  for  a  window,  N.  cyclamin- 
eue  being  also  useful  grown  in  this  style.  The 
raceptacies  should  have  no  drainage  and  the  soil 
be  of  a  f)eaty  character.  Large  numbers  arc  thus 
grown  at  Long  Ditton,  and  successfully,  more  so 
than  if  the  bulbs  were  in  the  open.  These  tins 
should  be  sunk  in  the  border  on  the  rookery,  and 
the  bulbs  will  seed  themselves,  gettintr  (|uite 
naturalised  in  time.  Very  beautiful  is  N.  tiiaii- 
drus,  the  "Angel's  Tears,"  and  tliis  should  be 
raised  constantly  from  seed.  The  bulbs  really 
only  last  about  three  years,  but  if  raised  and 
grown  in  jjots  in  a  cold  frame,  flowers  are  pro- 
duced the  second  season.  It  is  a  charming  kind 
for  sheltered  nooks  on  the  rockery  in   peaty  soil.  | 


It  does  not  require  such  a  moist  position  as  the 
Hoop-petticoat  Daffodils,  which  succeed  best  in 
quite  marshy  ground  when  planted  out.  A  dainty 
gem  for  nooks  on  the  rockery  is  N.  rupieola,  tlie 
neat  little  flowers  deep  yellow  in  colour. 

The  Daffodil  season,  we  think,  will  be  of  short 
duration.  The  summer-like  weather  of  the  past 
few  days  has  hurried  the  bulbs  into  bloom,  and 
under  the  brilliant  sun  the  flowers  are  quickly 
over. 

At  Kew. 

The  Daffodils  in  the  Royal  Gardens  are  worth 
more  than  passing  notice  this  year,  as  the  large 
beds  in  front  of  the  I'alm  house  have  been  planted 
with  a  few  of  the  more  distinct  and  bolder  varie- 
ties. There  are  far  too  many  liinds  in  trade  lists, 
and  from  the  large  assortment  it  is  not  easy  for 
those  who  do  not  know  Daffodils  well  to  select  the 
finer  forms  for  colour  and  effect  when  massed  to- 
gether, each  variety  kept  distinct.  The  flowers, 
those  of  the  Poet's  and  Star  Narcissi  in  particu- 
lar, are  prettiest  naturalised  on  the  Grass,  but  the 
"^trumpets"  are  handsome  when  planted  as  at 
Kew,  each  in  a  bed,  to  get  the  full  richness  and 
beauty  of  the  flowers.  Two  of  the  finer  early 
varieties  are  Countess  of  Annesley  and  (iolden 
Spur,  the  former  of  the  two  being  far  in  advance 
of  the  chief  display,  the  bright  yellow  flowers 
very  effective.  Golden  Spur  is  a  remarkably 
handsome  variety  ;  the  flower  large,  the  perianth 
spreading  and  the  deep  self  yellow  trumpet 
conspicuously  lobed.  One  of  the  principal 
kinds  planted  in  this  arrangement  of  Daffo- 
dils is  Emperor,  which  should  be  included  in  the 
smallest  list.  It  is  vigorous  in  growth,  with  broad 
glaucous  leafage,  a  sturdy  scape  bearing  a  flower 
of  fine  ])roportious,  the  perianth  primrose  in  col- 
our and  the  trumpet  deep  yellow.  When  jilanted 
largely  it  is  very  eff'ective— pleasing  even  before 
the  flowers  expand  by  reason  of  the  silvery 
glaucous  shade  of  the  ample  leafage.  Empress  is 
another  fine  variety  well  used.  A  mass  of  this  is 
delightful.  One  gets  a  clear  defined  colour  in  the 
flower,  the  perianth  white  or  nearly  so,  robust  and 
broad,  the  trumpet  rich  yellow — a  fine  contrast. 
Between  this  and  Horsfieldi  there  are  a  few  distinc- 
tions, Empress  being  later  in  bloom  and  the 
flowers  possess  greater  substance.  The  bioolor 
Daffodils  are  the  most  striking  of  the  family  and 
very  handsome  in  bold  beds.  Another  of  this 
section  planted  is  grai.dis,  a  showy  Daffodil,  the 
perianth  white  and  the  large  imbricated  trumpet 
full  rich  yellow. 

The  graceful  Star  Narcissi  create  a  change  and 
relieve  the  arrangement  of  monotony,  the  tall 
growth  and  flowers  swaying  gently  in  the  wind. 
Cynosure,  one  of  the  best  of  all,  and  grown  largely 
by  Mr.  Walker  at  Ham,  fills  bold  beds,  the  flowers 
showing  up  to  advantage  by  reason  of  their  prim- 
rose-tinted perianth  and  orange-scarlet  cuj).  This 
may  be  made  note  of  as  a  \-ariety  to  plant  largely. 
Autocrat  is  also  in  full  bloom,  a  full  rich  yellow 
flower  with  broad  cup.  Stella  is  a  gem,  and  one 
of  the  cheaper  kinds,  its  flowers  white  in  the 
perianth,  set  off  by  a  bold  yellow  cup.  John  Butt 
and  Sir  Watkin  are  also  of  this  class.  The  last- 
mentioned  is  associated  with  bicolor  grandis,  and 
is  a  superb  variety,  the  flowers  large  and  very  fine 
in  colour,  a  handsome,  tall,  and  graceful  Daffodil 
for  planting  in  rna.sses.  Frank  Miles  is  a  jiopu- 
lar  incomparabilis  Daffodil.  Of  the  Leedsi  section 
Duchess  of  Brabant  is  a  beautiful  variety.  It  is 
white  in  the  jierianth  with  a  canary  coloured  cup. 
The  varieties  mentioned  are  the  cheaper  kinds,  and 
all  are  beautiful,  worth  growing  in  quantity,  and, 
where  o|)portunities  exist,  massing.  Barri  con- 
spicuus, a  Dall'odil  that  is  fast  becoming  com- 
mon, fortunately,  plays  a  part  in  this  ma.ss  of 
flowers,  and  stands  out  well  by  reason  of  its  scar- 
let-orange cup,  intensified  by  the  yellow  |)crianth. 
Small  beds  are  filled  with  "the  charming  odorus 
rugulosiis  and  the  J(jn(|iiil,  whilst  groups  of  N. 
Nelsoni  majoi-  .and  N.  Johnstotii  {)nwn  of  Spain 
are  interesting  for  the  variety  of  habit  and  lliiwci- 
colouring.  The  former  of  the  two  is  very  bc'uiti- 
ful  for  using  in  a  small  bed,  and  is  cheap,  though 
little  grown  comparatively  in  ordhiary  ganlelis 
The   periantli   is    white   and    the  large   cup    lich 


yellow.  Of  all  the  comparatively  recent  ac<iuisi- 
tions,  none  seem  likely  to  get  more  popular 
amongst  the  dwarf  growing  kinds  than  Johnstoni 
Queen  of  Spain.  It  is  a  thoroughly  useful  Daffodil 
both  for  pots  and  in  the  open,  the  growth  vigorous, 
and  the  flo  A'ers  produced  freely,  sometimes  singly 
or  in  twos,  the  colour  self  yellow. 

Visitors  to  the  Royal  Gardens  at  this  time  should 
not  miss  the  border  of  Daft'odils  in  the  herbaceous 
ground.  A  large  series  of  kinds  is  grown,  each 
group  represented  by  the  more  beautiful  forms, 
the  Tazettas,  amongst  others,  being  especially 
worthy  of  note  this  year.  They  are  flowering  re- 
markably well,  and  make  a  brave  show  of  rich 
colour. 

Chilian  Crocus  (Tecophyla-a  cyanocrocus). — 
This  was  very  pretty  recently  in  a  frame  at  Long 
Ditton.  It  is  a  Chilian  plant,  introduced  in  1872. 
It  is  not  a  success  in  the  open,  and  if  thus  grown, 
the  best  place  for  it  is  against  a  south  wall, 
where  the  flowers,  too,  gain  in  intensity  of  colour. 
The  best  way  to  grow  it  is  in  frames  as  a  Cape 
plant,  putting  on  the  lights  when  the  flowering 
period  is  over  to  give  the  bulbs  a  thorough  rest 
and  keep  them  dry.  A  deep  sandy  loam  is  the 
best  soil,  and  in  spring  the  lights  may  be  removed 
in  warm  weather,  but  put  on  to  protect  the  sweetly- 
scented  flowers  from  rains. 

A  note  on  Chionodoxas. — These  are  nearly 
over,  but  on  the  bulb  border  at  Kew  the  several 
forms  are  still  in  bloom,  and  when  placed  close 
together  as  here,  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  difl'erences 
between  such  kinds  as  C.  gigantea  or  C.  grandi- 
flora  and  the  new  C.  Alleni.  It  is  impossible  to 
discover  any  well-marked  distinction,  nothing 
more  than  would  occur  in  a  colony  of  C.  grandi- 
flora,  and  it  is  unfortunate  to  give  specific  names 
to  things  so  nearly  related  as  to  be  practically 
identical.  Several  notes  have  appeared  in  The 
G.ARDE.N'  recently  about  these  Chionodoxas,  but 
the  fact  is  there  are  really  only  three  distinct 
kind  of  importance — C.  Luciliiv  and  its  varieties 
grandiflora  and  sardensis.  C.  L.  Tmolusi,  also  in 
bloom,  is  simply  a  selection  of  the  type,  the 
flowers  a  little  lighter  in  shade,  but  this  is  not  a 
constant  distinction.  It  could  be  picked  out  of  a 
colony  of  the  type.  Really  distinct  is  the  pretty 
C.  nana,  the  flowers  small  and  produced  freely  ; 
they  are  bluish  in  colour  and  very  bright. — V. 

Manuring  Daffodils. — I  have  seen  it  stated 
that  manure  in  .any  shape  or  form  is  rank  poison 
to  Dartbdils.  My  impression  is  tluxt  no  absolute 
rule  can  be  laid  down  in  this  matter,  and  that  it 
would  be  nearer  the  mark  to  say  that  what  is 
meat  for  one  variety  is  poison  for  another.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  nave  the  opinion  of  our 
large  trade  growers  on  this  subject.  I  think  that 
Mr.  Hartland,  of  Cork,  is  in  favour  of  the  use  of 
rotten  manure  for  some  kinds,  and  I  have  been 
told  that  that  noble  variety  maximus  is  not  to  be 
seen  at  its  best  unless  liberally  fed.  Last  autumn 
I  trans|)lanted  a  number  of  bulbs  consisting 
mainly  of  the  old  double,  the  Tenby,  Sir  Watkin, 
Emperor,  and  cernuus.  After  planting  I  gave 
them  a  top-dressing  of  rotten  manure,  and  not 
having  quite  enough  of  this,  finished  off  with 
some  native  guano.  I  never  had  such  fine  blooms 
of  Emperor  before  ;  both  in  size  and  colour  they 
are  grand.  It  is  evident  that  this  Dall'odil  really 
enjoys  a  certain  amount  of  feeiling.  All  the  other 
kinds  mentioned  li.ave  made  a  remarkably  strong 
growth  with  the  exception  of  cernuus,  whicli  ap- 
|)areiitly  dislikes  manure  as  much  as  the  others 
enjoy  it.  Where  manure  was  applied  to  them, 
the  foliage  came  through  the  ground  as  if  burnt 
at  the  tips  and  with  a  yellow  tinge.  It  was 
thoughtless  on  my  part  to  ajiply  manure  in  any 
form  to  white  Daffodils,  for  they  arc  so  much 
more  delicate  than  the  yellow-flowered  varieties. 
Sir  Watkin  evidently  a])preciatcs  rich  food  as 
much  as  Emperor.  1  think  that  most  Daffodils 
which  make  strong  roots  will  be  liruclitcd  by  a 
top-dressing  of  rotten  manure  put  on  after  plant- 
ing, or  in  the  <-Mse  of  established  bulbs  at  the  bo- 
ginning  of  the  winter.  1  should  never  dig  it  into 
the  .soil,  and  if  manure  is  used   it  should  be  (juite 
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two  years  old.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between 
manure  fresh  from  the  stable  and  such  as  has 
fermented,  turned  about  and  sweetened  by 
exposure  to  the  air.  Many  hardy  flowers  that 
would  he  injured  by  the  application  of  rank  ma- 
nure will  be  all  the  better  for  a  moderate  .amount 
of  that  which  has  been  sweetened  by  at;e  and  ex- 
posure to  the  elements.  There  is  also  much 
difference  in  simply  laj'ing  manure  on  the  surface 
for  the  rains  and  worms  to  gradually  work  it  into 
the  soil  ivnd  puttinj;  it  where  it  maj'  come  into 
contact  with  the  bulbs  .and  roots  during  the  moist, 
cold  months  of  the  3-ear. — .J.  C.  B. 

Coloured  Primroses.  —  After  reading  the 
observations  of  "  A.  D."  on  coloured  Primroses,  I 
am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  he  w,as  not  aware  of 
the  e-xistence  of  very  highly-coloured  forms  of 
Primroses  other  than  those  which  have  been  in- 
troduced into  commerce  of  late  j'ears.  What- 
ever their  true  origin  I  know  not,  but  those  which 
promjited  me  to  write  on  their  .adaptability  for 
planting  .among  the  Grass,  grow  wild  at  Holme 
Lacy,  in  Herefordshire.  Whatever  maj'have  been 
their  origin,  tlieir  colour  is  cert.ainly  much  brighter 
than  "  A.  D."  can  have  any  idea  of.  Whether  the 
old,  but  beautiful  single  crimson -flowered  v.ariety 
which  "A.  D. "  refers  to  could  have assi.sted  in  the 
origin  of  the  strain  I  know  not.  It  is  highlj'  pro- 
bable, as  the  garden  at  Holme  Lacy  being  a  very 
old  one  where  old-fashioned  flowers  had  long 
been  cherished  and  cultivated,  the  variety  re- 
ferred to  by  "A.  D."  might  h.ave  been  gi-own 
there,  and  in  course  of  time  become  cross-fertilised 
with  the  common  Primrose,  which  grows  so  |)len- 
tifuUy  therealjouts.  It  was  upwards  of  fifteen 
years  ago  since  I  first  saw  them,  and  the 
particular  thing  which  struck  me  was  their  very 
iirilliant  colouring.  Their  then  owner  had  been 
well  acijuainted  with  them  for  upwards  of  half 
a  century,  and  I  need  scarcely  say  he  thought 
highly  of  them.  The  jilants  increased  naturally 
from  self-sown  seeds,  and  in  some  spots  seedlings 
appeared  by  the  thousand.  Whether  these  col- 
oured Primroses  will  conform  to  natural  or  wild 
garden  treatment  is,  I  suspect,  a  matter  of  soil 
and  position.  Previous  to  coming  here  I  planted 
out  in  a  rough  woodland  upwards  of  a  couple  of 
thousand  plants  of  Mr.  Dean's  str.ain  and  they 
succeeded  admirably  ;  in  fact,  I  never  saw  Prim- 
roses flower  better.  Whether  these  have  per- 
petuated themselves  from  seed  I  have  not  no«-  the 
means  of  knowing.  I  am  trying  some  of  the  same 
strain  here,  and  many  seedlings  are  appearing 
arounfl  the  plants.  Rabbits  are  what  we  have 
largely  to  contend  against  here,  and  I  see  these 
are  nipping  off  many  of  the  young  plants. — A.  Y. 

Tufted  Pansies.— It  is  now  an  e.vcellent  time 
to  plant  tufted  Pansies  so  as  to  ensure  a  good 
summer  display.  For  the  earliest  displays  in 
spring-time  it  is  always  best  to  plant  in  Sep- 
tember or  early  in  October,  and  from  cuttings 
rooted  in  .July  or  August.  Those  to  be  planted  now 
for  making  a  grand  summer  displ.ay  should  have 
been  put  in  as  cuttings  in  October,  h.ave  been  once 
transplanted  as  soon  as  rooted  and  wintered  in 
very  airy  frames,  or  even  in  open  nursery  beds 
with  spare  lights  raised  on  pots  to  give  them  in 
their  young  state  some  slight  protection  from 
very  severe  v^eather.  .Such  plants  as  these  are 
sure  to  do  good  service,  and  by  ado[)tingthe  lines 
given  above  are  very  easily  produced.  These  are 
infinitely  superior  to  mere  divisions  of  tlie  old 
jilants,  which  frequently  are  made  to  do  duty  for 
the  better  plants.  Becau.se  a  few  fibres  cxi.st  on 
long  leggy  pieces,  the.se  are  simply  torn  away  from 
the  old  stool  and  dibbled  in  deeply.  But  such  imita- 
tions cannot  in  the  least  degree  compare  with  plants 
having  a  separate  e.xistence  for  two  or  three 
months  previous,  and  if  the  planting  season  is 
followed  by  very  hot  weather  there  will  be  a 
marked  contrast  between  tliose  iilants  which  had 
a  good  foundation  when  planted  and  those  that 
had  been  dependent  on  more  or  less  exhausted 
stools.  I  have  planted  young  and  properly  pre- 
pared plants  of  these  in  April  in  soil  which  in 
summer  becomes  dust-dry,  and  have  had  the  finest 
possible  display  with  scircely  a  failure  among 
them.     Where  "the   soil   is    dry   and   no    distanlt 


shade  exists,  I  find  it  a  good  plan  to  make  the  sur- 
face of  the  bed  an  inch  or  so  below  the  (irass. 
This  will  admit  of  a  good  soaking  of  water  being 
given  in  very  drj-  weather,  and  is  preferable  to 
planting  on  the  mounded  surface,  which  [jre- 
vents  the  plants  being  benefited  even  by  the  rain- 
fall. Planted  in  the  slightly  sunken  beds,  they  may 
be  had  in  perfection  for  a  long  time.  By  removing 
the  soil  9  inches  deep  and  placing  a  liij'er  of  cow 
manure  at  the  bottom,  the  plants  are  kept  vigorous 
even  in  the  hottest  weather.  Beds  of  the  best  kinds 
are  extremelj-  effective  when  well  done,  and  the 
plants  thera.s'elves  give  so  little  trouble  in  pre)iar- 
ing  and  wintering,  and  embrace  such  a  remarkable 
riinge  of  colour,  that  no  garden  should  be  without 
them.— E.  J. 

The  scarlet  Windflower.— This  beautiful 
flower  was  in  beauty  a  few  days  ago  at  Long 
Ditton,  and  when  large  masses  in  several  forms 
are  grown,  a  brilliant  picture  of  colour  is  presented 
on  a  sunny  d.ay.  It  requires  a  rich,  well-manured 
soil  and  is  perfectly  hardy.  In  very  favourable 
seasons  we  have  seen  the  beds  a  sheet  of  bloom 
early  in  the  year,  but  often  the  growth  and  buds 
get  cut  down  by  frosts.  They  want  in  exposed 
positions  a  little  long  straw  over  them  to  give 
protection  from  early  spring  frosts.  The  flowers 
are  useful  to  cut  for  the  house.  We  have  had  a 
large  bowlful  of  them  in  beauty  for  some  days, 
and  nothing  can  excel  the  glorious  crimson  colour. 
Gra'ca  is  a  well-marked  form,  the  flowers  glowing 
crimson-scarlet  with  black  base,  and  there  are 
others,  not  differing  materially,  however,  from 
the  type. 

The  Muscaris,  or  Grape  Hyacinths,  are 
flowering  freely  on  the  bulb  border  at  Kew,  the 
several  forms  "grouped  together.  M.  Heldreichi, 
M.  conicum,  M.  racemosum,  M.  botryoides  and  its 
varieties,  M.  grandiflorum,  and  several  others  are 
in  beauty.  The  two  finest  are  M.  conicum  and 
M.  botryoides  pallens.  The  former  is  superb  just 
now  in  the  Long  Ditton  nursery.  It  is  the  best 
of  the  Grape  Hyacinths,  the  sweetly  scented 
flowers  very  large,  rich  blue  in  colour,  and  borne 
well  above  tlie  mass  of  leaf.age.  A  breadth  of  this 
on  the  border  or  rockery  would  create  a  mass  of 
colour,  whilst  p.allens,  delicate  blue,  but  bright 
and  pleasing,  is  quite  a  contrast. 


VARIETY  IN  HARDY  FLOWERS. 
The  result  of  a  few  observations  made  in  the 
course  of  a  short  walk  through  a  strip  of  thin 
woodland  will  show  that  dilferenees  may  be 
found  in  almost  every  variety  of  any  given  species  of 
hardy  flowers,  the  most  trifling  circumstances 
(apparently)  being  answerable  for  great  variations 
in  the  size,  shade  .and  markingsof  individual  flowers. 
These  circumstances  may  at  times  be  traced  to 
their  source,  but  at  others  it  is  very  difiicult  to 
find  a  satisfactory  reason  for  the  variation  ;  in  all 
cases,  however,  the  careful  study  of  such  things 
is  well  worth  the  attention  of  every  gardener. 
A  shady  bank  for  some  half  a  mile  in  one  of  the 
most  favoured  spots  in  Surrey  is  at  the  present 
time  thickly  studded  with  the  common  blue  Violet, 
and  in  one  jjarticular  spot  I  noticed  the  foliage  of  a 
very  dark,  rich  green  and  the  flowers  considerably 
larger  and  darker  in  shade.  An  explanation  of 
this  was  wanting,  and  one  had  not  to  seek  far  for 
it.  .Just  at  this  point  it  was  eviilent,  from  an 
examin.ation  of  the  soil,  th.at  a  thin  top-dressing 
had  been  occasionally  thrown  upon  the  bank  from 
a  neighbouring  ditch  ;  it  was  darker  in  colour, 
firmer  and  more  holding,  and  apparently  retained 
moisture  mucli  longer  than  the  other  jiarts  of  the 
bank  that  had  not  been  similarly  favoured.  An- 
other striking  find  was  a  very  large  patch  of  the 
white  wood  Anemone,  a  fine  lot  of  plants  thickly 
studded  with  flowers,  and  here  again  there  was  a 
marke<l  dilference  in  the  flowers  not  so  easily  ex- 
plained. (Some  were  genuine  Starflowers,  indi- 
vidual jietals  sharply  divirled  and  pointed  in 
shape ;  other  flowers  were  full  with  closed-in  petals, 
formino-  a  perfectly  round  undivided  flower.     The 


pink  tinge  outside  the  petals  seemed  much  more 
pronounced  in  some  cases,  even  in  flowers  of  the 
same  age.  An  Oxalis  which  I  took  to  be  Aceto- 
sella  varied  greatly,  some  of  the  flowers  nearly 
pure  white,  others  beautifully  veined  from  the 
centre  to  the  extreme  edge  of  the  petals.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  an  old-fashioned 
country  lane  with  occasional  strips  of  undergrowth 
on  either  side  affords  opportunity  for  the  study  of 
wild  flowers  at  almost  every  season  of  the  year, 
and  a  splendid  wealth  of  material  for  the  plant- 
ing of  a  wild  garden  if  there  is  an  inclination  to 
form  the  same  and  a  suitable  site  is  available. 
Ferns  even  at  this  distance  (some  30  miles)  from 
London  were  not  to  be  found,  although  many 
spots  in  the  lane  looked  just  the  places  in  which 
to  find  them,  so  the  inference  was  drawn  that  the 
indefatigable  Fern  robber  had  been  strongly  to 
the  fore.  E.  Bubrell. 

Claremonf. 


Gladiolus  sulphureus  is  not  a  showy  plant, 
Imt  it  is  extremely  graceful.  A  group  of  it  is  in 
bloom  at  Kew,  and  a  coloured  jilate  of  it  ajipeared 
in  The  Garden,  July  19,  ISOO.  It  is  a  form  of 
(_{.  tristis,  which  was  introduced  from  Natal  as  far 
back  as  174.5,  and  belongs  to  what  is  called  the 
narrow-leaved  .section,  the  well-known  G.  Colvillei 
The  Bride  being  oiie  of  this  class.  The  flowers 
are  delicately  scented.  The  scapes  are  from  18 
inches  to  2  feet  in  height,  and  when  several  are 
in  beauty  together  jiresent  a  charming  aspect. 
Treat  the  plants  similarly  to  Ixias,  and  about  six 
bulbs  may  be  put  in  a  .5-inch  pot. 

Morisia  hypogsea  is  .an  interesting  hardy 
plant  in  bloom  on  the  Kew  rockery,  where  it  looks 
very  charming  nestling  against  a  stone.  A 
coloured  plate  was  given  of  it  in  The  G.vrdex, 
Sejitember  IL',  1.S91,  and  from  that  one  can  get  an 
excellent  idea  of  this  distinct  species.  It  is  very 
little  known,  and  was  first  introduced  to  notice 
by  M.  Correvon  a  few  years  ago,  but  originally 
introduced  from  Sardinia  and  Corsica,  its  native 
home,  in  1833.  The  rosettes,  so  to  speak,  of  Fern- 
like, intense  green,  stemless  leaves  are  very  dis- 
tinctive, and  make  quite  a  dense  tuft  on  the  soil, 
whilst  the  rich  yellow  flowers  are  borne  on  short 
stems  in  the  centre,  and  make  a  mass  of  colour 
very  striking  against  the  foli.age.  It  is  best 
raised  from  seed  and  is  pretty  in  pots. 

The  spring  Star  Flower  (Triteleia  ^nifiora^. 
— This  was  very  beautiful  a  few  days  ago  in  Mr. 
Furze's  garden  at  Teddington.  A  narrow  border 
in  the  full  sun  .and  skirting  a  plant  hou,se  was  a 
sheet  of  bloom,  and  the  delicate  bluish  flowers  re- 
main in  perfection  for  several  weeks.  It  will  bloom 
freely  in  pots.  A  very  ch.aiming  contrast  is  got 
by  planting  it  with  the  Apennine  Anemone,  the 
flowers  rising  up  from  the  leafage  of  the  latter. 


THE  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE. 
I  RECENTLY  had  flowers  of  the  Painted  Lady 
variety  sent  me.  Several  varieties  of  the  old 
Painted  Lady  type  are  now  common.  I  saw  a 
large  number  of  them  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  E. 
Benary,  at  Erfurt,  two  years  ago.  The  upjier 
surfac"e  of  the  petals  is  whitish  and  the  under  por- 
tion is  stained  with  red  or  rose.  My  experience  of 
the  Painted  Lady  is  that  it  is  too  tender  for  the 
open  borders  and  not  worth  growing  in  pots.  The 
plants  I  saw  in  Germany  were  in  pots  and  were 
making  free  growth.  I  find  most  growers  of  the 
Carnation  do  not  purchase  their  plants  until  the 
spring;  indeed,  tliey  do  not  plant  them  until 
April?  I  have  tried  this  late  planting,  and  doubt- 
less for  those  who  have  not  time  or  do  not  care  to 
attend  to  their  plants  during  winter  there  is  a 
great  advantage.  But  I  would  earnestly  urge  all 
wlio  cannot  get  out  tlieir  plants  until  April  to 
purchase  them  well  established  in  pots.  The 
rii'ht  time  to  pot  up  the  plants  is  in  October,  and 
if"they  are  protected  in  g.arden  frames  during  the 
winter,  with  the  lights  drawn  off  whenever  the 
weather  is  favourable,  the  plants  are  in  capital 
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condition  to  set  out  in  the  spring.  I  am  now  re- 
potting some  of  the  pl:ints  and  planting  others  out 
in  the  open.  If  two  plant,s  are  in  one  pot,  they 
must  be  carefully  separated  and  planted  out  at 
once.  It  will  not  do  to  send  Carnations  to  a  distance 
out  of  the  pots,  as  this  will  so  disturb  the  roots 
that  the  ])lants  will  not  be  likely  to  do  well.  If, 
however,  the  plants  are  taken  to  the  place 
where  they  are  to  flower  and  are  carefully 
separated,  they  start  into  growth  at  once.  I  very 
often  plant  two,  and  these  together  at  one  time, 
without  separating  them.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
pot  up  three  jilants  together  in  one  pot,  .and  plant 
them  out  together  to  form  a  good  mass.  A  single 
plant  of  a  Carnation  or  I'icotee  planted  out  by 
itself  does  not  always  form  a  large  enough  mass 
to  be  effective.  Some  good  soil  should  be  put 
around  the  roots  to  give  the  plants  a  start.  Late 
spring-planted  Carnations  and  Picotees  do  not 
produce  so  many  layers  as  those  put  out  in  the 
autumn  and  well  established  before  the  winter 
sets  in.  I  planted  a  large  number  in  November 
last  year,  and  they  have  done  well  ;  not  one  plant 
in  100  has  suffered,  and  none  have  died.  These 
plants  must  surely  start  into  growth  more 
strongly  than  those  planted  out  so  late  in  the 
season  as  April.  There  is  this  advantage,  how- 
ever, in  favour  of  the  spring  set-out  plants, 
that  they  will  start  into  growth  at  once. 
April  is,  perhaps,  the  best  month  in  the 
year  in  which  to  sow  Carnation  seed  ;  it  vege- 
tates more  freely  in  a  frame  over  a  hotbed 
than  anywhere  else.  I  sowed  some  recently  and 
the  plants  appeared  within  a  week.  They  are 
now  ready  to  be  pricked  out  into  boxes  fourteen 
days  from  the  time  of  sowing  the  seed.  Plants 
raised  thus  early  in  the  year  have  time  to  grow 
into  large  tufts  by  the  end  of  the  season,  and  they 
will  flower  splendidly  next  year. 

J.  Douglas. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


"Vigorous  Narcissi.— Among  some  of  the  Nar- 
cissi iirst  jjlanted  Vjy  us  in  the  Grass  was  a  group  of 
two  or  three  kinds  of  N.  incomparabilis  in  mixture". 
The  group  has  never  failed  to  bloom  abundantly,  and 
now  ill  its  ninth  season  is  a  splendid  picture.  There  is 
one  kind,  name  not  known,  which  quite  overtops  its 
associates,  the   stem   measuring   22  inches  in  length. 

Narcissus  tridymus  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
estint;  of  the  mauy  kinds  of  Narcissi  in  flower  in  the 
Daifodil  border  at  Kew.  It  is  of  value  for  massing  on 
the  border,  rockery,  or  other  suitable  spots  where 
a  dwarf  growing  kind  is  desirable.  It  is  only  a  few 
inches  in  height  and  very  free,  many  of  the  scapes 
bearing  two  flowers,  each  rich  yellow  in  colour,  the 
corona  deeper  than  the  perianth. 

Narcissus  princepa. — Among  trumpet  Daffo- 
dils for  naturalising  in  Grass,  princeps  cannot  be 
beaten.  It  is  always  good,  free- blooming,  very 
showy,  the  trumpet  2  inches  in  length,  and  the 
perianth  4  inches  across. 

Daffodil  Countess  of  Annesley  is  a  very 
beautiful  early-llowering  variety.  Some  fine 
masses  of  it  are  in  full  beauty  in  front  of  the  Palm 
house  at  Kew.  It  is  vigorous  in  growth  and  the 
f!owei'3  are  well  shaped,  the  trumpet  rich  yellow, 
« ith  a  perianth  of  a  lighter  shade. 

Narcissus  pallidus  prsecox  asturicus  is  a 

very  cliarming  early-flowering  form  of  this.  It 
is  far  better  in  e\ery  way,  the  flowers  of  more 
robu.st  expression  and  extremely  delicate  in 
colour,  the  trumpet  of  a  lemon  or  sulphur  shade, 
.■ind  the  |)erianth  almost  white.  What  is  of  great 
importance  is  its  vigour,  increasing  in  beauty 
each  yeai-  and  not  d3'irig  out,  as  the  parent. 

Draba  bruniaefolia,  often  spelt  brunifolia,  is 
a  very  charming  species,  and  a  large  mass  of  it  on 
the  Kew  rockery  is  in  flower.  It  is  a  very  old 
kind,  introduced  from  the  Caucasus  as  long  ago 
as  IN20,  but  it  makes  .i  delightful  carpet  of  light 
green  growtli,  studded  with  yellow  flowei's. 
Several  interesting  Drabas  are  in  bloom  hero,  and 
noted  recently  iu  The  Cvkden. 
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PLATE  957. 

THE  TWINING  HONEYSUCKLES. 

(with  a  coloured  plate  of  loniceka  sem- 
perflorens.*) 

Writing  about  Honeysuckles  at  this  season  re- 
calls the  fragrance  and  quiet  beauty  of  our  own 
Woodbine,  best  loved  of  our  native  wild  flowers 
and  sweetest,  so  far  as  we  know,  of  all  the 
Honeysuckles  of  the  world.  It  is  and  ever  has 
been  the  theme  of  our  poets,  antl  a  sentiment 
lingers  about  the   flower  with  everyone    of  iis 


are  no  particularly  rare  kinds.  The  Twining 
Honeysncklei  form  a  distinct  group  of  species 
iu  tlie  large  genus  Lonicera.  Most  of  them  are 
ranged  under  tlie  section  Caprifolium,  which 
formerly  ranked  as  a  genus.  This  group  of 
.species  besides  having  a  twining  growth  has 
additional  distinguishing  characters  in  the 
whorled  clusters  <if  flowers  terminating  the 
young  shoots.  The  Erect-growing  or  Bush 
Honeysuckles  range  under  the  section  Xylos- 
teum,  which  has  the  flowers  axillary  and 
generally  in  pairs.  There  are  other  botanical 
characters  in  the  fruit,  but  those  giveu  are 
suflicient  for  garden  purposes.  Among  the 
twining  species  there  are  a  few  that  have  axil- 
lary  flowers,    and   range   under   a   sub-section 


Honeysuckle  grotoiny  over  an  arch. 


whose  childliood's  days  have  been  spent  in  the 
countiy  where  the  hedgerows  and  thickets  are 
garlanded  with  this  deliglitful  twiner.  No 
apology  is  needed  in  publishing  to-day  a  picture 
of  a  variety  of  sucli  a  familiar  favourite,  and 
the  opportunity  oB"ers  for  Ijringing  into  notice 
in  a  collected  list  the  cultivated  Honeysuckles 
of  Euro])e  as  well  as  from  the  far  East  aiul  far 
West.  The  Honeysuckles  occur  wild  throughout 
the  Northern  Hemispheres,  though  they  are 
essentially  plants  of  a  temperate  zone.  I5ut  it 
is  only  int(■nlk^d  to  enumenito  tliose  that  can  be 
gi'own  in  the  open  air  in  England  and  those 
that   are  obtainable   from    nurseries,  and   there 

*  IJrawii  for  'I'uH  (iAKDEN  at  (liavi'tye,  by  A.  I''. 
Hiiyward,  September  U,  W.)'.i.  Lithographed  and 
printed  by  Guillaume  Sovereyns. 


Nintooa,  and  of  these  Lonicera  jaiionica  is  a 
tyjiical  example,  while  the  commonest  example 
of  the  Eu.sh  Honeysuckles  or  Xylosteum  is  L. 
tatarica.  The  two  well-known  I'arly  spring- 
flowering  Honeysuckles  from  China,  L.  Stan- 
dislii  and  fragrautissima,  though  generally  seen 
trained  to  a  wall,  are  not  true  twiners  ;  there- 
fore arc  excluded  from  this  list.  The  noineu- 
clature  of  Lonicera  is  so  confused,  lliat  it  is  not 
an  easy  matter  to  extricate  from  the  crowd  of 
names  and  symmyms  those  wliieh  lit  the  plants 
I  we  wish  to  write  aluuit.  The  names  given  in 
Continental  and  American  catalngiies  are  most 
perpk'xing.  Even  in  such  standard  tree  works 
as  Koch's  there  occur  ;is  species  pl.mts  that  at 
Keu  rank  only  as  synonyms.  'I'he  ciuiiing 
conference  on  flowering  trees  aiul  .shrubs  by  tlio 
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Lonicera  Jlavii, 
thickets.       Numerous 


Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  .Juno  sliould  give 
an  oppiirtuuity  for  bringing  together  the  various 
forms  of  the  Japanese  and  otlier  Honeysuckles 
which  would  lead  to  a  revision  of  their  names, 
and  thus  we  sliould  have  iu  nurseries  a  uniform 
system  whicli  would  no  doubt  become  generally 
followed. 

European  Species. 

There  are  but  four  twining  Honeysuckles  of 
Europe  iu  general  cultivation,  all  of  which  are 
hardy  in  a  general  way 
in  this  country  and 
have  fragrant  flowers. 
Of  these,  by  far  the 
most  important  are — 

L.     Perici.ymexum 
(tlie    common   Honey- 
suckle  or  Woodbine), 
a  plant  familiar  to  all 
who  know  anything  of 
ournativewild  flowers, 
and    too    common    to 
need   description.       It 
is     a     native     of     the 
middle  of  Europe  and 
northwards,   and   is   a 
truenative  in  England, 
where   it   is  generally 
seen  in  hedgerows  and 
varieties    of    this    species 
have  sprung  up  either  wild  or  under  cultivation, 
though  the  distinguisliing  points  in  some  of  these 
are  not  very  obvious.     Some  differ  in  regard   to 
colour  of  flowers,  others  in  time  of 
flowering,  and  these  latter  are  the 
most   important.     The   typical   or 
wild  form  flowers  about  midsum- 
mer, according  to  the  season,  but 
the  variety  serotina  continues   to 
flower  till  autumn,  .and  is  known 
as  the    Late  Dutch  or    Late  Red 
Honeysuckle,    as    its   flowers    are 
decidedly  redder  than  those  of  the 
tj-pe.       According    to    Loudon,   it 
was  once  called  the  Flemish  Honey- 
suckle,   as    it   was    brought    here 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century  by 
Flemish  florists ;  therefore  it  would 
appear    that    it    is    of    Flemish 
origin.     Another  varietj',    belgica 
or  germanica,  is  popularly  known 
as    the    Dutch    Honevsuckle,     as 
distinguished  from  the  Late  Dutch. 
Like    serotina,    it    is    a    stronger 
growing  plant  than  the  type.     Its  Lonicera  grata. 
branchesare purplish  audits  flowers 
are  reddish  outside,  yellowish  within.     It  does  not 
flower  so  late  as  serotina,  but  is  generally  over  by 
August.     The  variety  known  as  Early  Cream  is 
probably  a  form  of  Caprifoliuni,  though  it  is  classed 
in  catalogues  as  a  variety 
of  Periclymenum.     I  sus- 
pect that  the  variety  sem- 
l)erflorens       herewith 
figured     is   a    variety   of 
Periclymenum,       though 
Koch    ])laces  it  .as   a  va- 
riety of  the  allied  species 
L.    etrusca.       From    the 
name,    one    would    infer 
that    it    is    a    perpetual 
flowercr,    and    if    that   is 
so,  it  is  a  beautiful  gar- 
den    jilant.       The    Oak- 
leaved  HoneysuckIe(iiuer- 
cifolia)  is  a  variety  of  the 
common     form,      having 
leaves  sinuated  like  those 
of  tlie    Oak,  and   L.  ja- 
ponica  resembles  this  va- 
riety in  tliis  respect.  There 
is  a  form  with  variegated  leaves   mentioned  in 
catalogues,  but  I  have  not  seen  it.     Tlie  name 
odoratissima  of  some  nurseries  stands  for  a  very 
fragrant  and  desirable  form  of  tliis  species. 


Lonicera  liirsuta. 


L.  CArRiFOLii'M  (the  Goat's-leaf  Honeysuckle) 
is  a  common  ])lant,  but  not  a  true  native,  thougli 
it  occurs  occasionally  in  a  naturalised  state.  It 
may  be  at  once  distinguished  from  Periclymenum 
by  the  broad  glaucous  leaves,  which  on  tlio 
flowering  shoots  are  joined,  forming  a  concave 


N\      + 
Lonicera  sempervirens. 

cup.  The  flowers,  borne  in  clusters,  axillary  and 
terminal,  have  long  tubes,  yellowish  and  blush 
tinted,  and  very  fragrant.  They  are  produced  in 
May  and  June,  and  are  succeeded  in  autumn  by 
yellowish  berries.  It  is  a  robust,  deciduous 
twiner,  and  grows  wild  in  chalky  districts  in 
hedges  and  woods.  There  are  numerous  recorded 
names  of  varieties  of  this  Honeysuckle,  among 
them  being  rubella,  pallida,  verna,  villosa,  atro- 
sanguinea,  erosa  variegata,  and  Magnevillei.  The 
last-named  is  one  of  the  most  distinct,  and  may 
be  obtained  from  nurseries. 

L.  ETRi'S(.'A  (the  Italian  Honeysuckle)  may  be 
said  to  be  the  .southern  form  of  L.  Caprifolium.  It 
is  a  moderate  grower  and  has  yellow  flowers,  red- 
<lish  on  the  outside,  and  scented,  produced  in 
early  summer.     It  is  not  so  hardy  as  the  two  fore- 
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going,  and  can  only  l>e  recommended  when  a  col- 
lection is  the  object.  Koch,  in  his  "  Dcndrologie," 
gives  L.  scmpcrflurens  (herewith  figured)  as  a  va- 
riety of  L.  etrusca. 

L.    iMi'LEXv   (Minorca   Honeysuckle). — This    is 
also  a  southern  plant,  which,  though  it  withstands 


our  climate,  never  seems  to  grow  freely.  It  is 
distinct  in  its  foliage,  which  is  smaller  and  more 
rounded  than  in  tlie  others, and  is  <iuite  evergreen. 
The  flowers  are  of  the  usual  purple  and  yellow 
colour,  becoming  more  yellow  as  they  fade.  It 
li.as  been  in  English  gardens  for  over  a  century, 
and  is  a  native  of  the  Balearic  Isles  and  Sicily.  The 
L.  splendid.a  of  Boissier  from  Spain,  flowering  in 
May  and  June,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
in  cultivation,  though  it 
appears  to  be  a  desirable 
plant  from  the  descript  ion 
of  it. 

Japanese  and  Chinese 
Species. 
Coming  to  the  Honey- 
suckles from  the  far  East, 
we  find   a  confusion    of 
names  that  is  almost  be- 
wildering, brought  about  ^^    i  ^^-j     -^,.1; 
chiefly  by  botanists  and  ^^^"E?    "^ '' 
others  giving  new  names 

to  old   and    well-known 

-.1         *-  1  i;  u^A         Lonicera  etrusca, 
species  witli   estalilished 

names.      It    seems    tliat 

there  are  in  gardens  three  distinct  species  at 
least  of  Jajianese  Honeysuckles,  and  these  three 
were  introduced  during  the  first  (juarter  of  this 
century.  But  since  then  these  plants  have  been 
rechristened  again  and  again  until  there  is  an 
abundant  synonymy  amongst  theni.  In  Heni- 
sley's  "  Enumer'atinu  of  all  Known  Plants  from 
C!hina,  &c.,"  this  crowd  of  names  i.s  ranged 
under  two  or  three  species,  and  as  this  is  the 
latest  authoritative  work  on  Chinese  botany,  it 
will  be  as  well  to  follow  it,  though  perhaps  it  is 
doubtful  if  the  wrong  names  that  have  become 
established  in  gar- 
dens and  nurseries 
will  now  be  altered. 
These  three  species 
are  — 

L.  .1  a  F  o  N  I  c  A  of 
Thunberg,  which 
Loudon,  in  his  "Ar- 
boretum," correctly 
figured  fifty  years 
ago.  According  to 
Hemsle}',  the  sy- 
nonymy includes  L. 
flexuosaof  Thunberg, 
figured  in  the  Botanical  Register,  L.  chinensis, 
L.  brachypoda,  L.  chinensis  var.  japonica,  L. 
brachypoda  reticulata,  and  aureo-reticulata.  This 
is  now  such  a  well-known  and  common  jilant 
in  gardens,  that  it  must  be  familiar  to  many 
under  one  of  the  names  ipioted.  It  is,  next 
to  our  own  Honeysuckle,  L.  Periclymenum 
and  its  varieties,  the  most  valuable  as  a  garden 
plant.  It  is  as  hardy  as  the  common  Honey- 
suckle, and  retains  its  foliage  even  during  the 
severest  winters.  It  may 
be  distinguished  from  the 
other  two  Japanese  spe- 
cies bj'  its  slender  growth, 
deep  green  shining  leaves, 
which  have  a  marked  ten- 
dency to  vary  from  the 
normal  ovate  form  to  a 
pinnatifid  or  Oak  -  leaved 
form,  and  this  tendency  is 
most  marked  in  the  varie- 
ties named  heterojiliylla  | 
and  diversifolia,  though 
at  all  seasons  it  is  e\'ident 
in  the  true  plant.  It  is 
important  to  remember 
tliis  character,  as  it  dis- 
tinguishes it  at  a  ghmce 
fiiim  a  similar  species  when  out  of  flower.  The 
flowers  of  L.  jajionica  are  [iroibiced  in  pairs  on 
the  tips  of  the  young  shoots.  They  .are  tubular, 
slender,  white  tinged  with  red,  and  very  fra- 
grant. It  continues  to  flower  from  midsummer 
till  the  beginning  of  autumn.     It   is  a  verv  fast 
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grower,  and  a  sturdy  pot  plant  planted  in  sprinp 
will  cover  2  or  3  square  yards  of  wall  durin<j 
the  summer.  Being  perfectly  hardy,  there  is 
no  need  to  jjrotect  by  a  wall,  but  it  is  generally 
seen,  especially  the  jirettj'  variegated  form  aureo- 
reticulata,  as  a  wall  covering.  Supported  by  a 
tall  stump  or  trellis  it  makes  a  dense  mass  of 
graceful  foliage.  It  is  said  to  have  been  first  in- 
troduced in  ISOfi. 

L.  coNFisA  of  De  Candolle  is  the  L.  japonica 
figured  originally  in  Andrews'  "  Botanical  Reposi- 
tory," but  is  not  the  L.  japonica  of  Thunberg. 
This,  I  conclude,  is  the  beautiful  Honeysuckle 
that  is  grown  under  the  name  of  L.  Halleana 
generally.  It  is  also  a  slender  plant  with  long 
twining  branches.  The  leaves  are  ovate  and  do 
not  have  a  tendency  to  become  pinnatifid,  as  in  L. 
japonica.  They  are  deep  green,  with  not  such  a 
ruddy  tinge  as  in  L.  japonica,  neither  is  there  a 
variegated  form  of  it.  The  flowers  are  in  pairs 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  on  the  tips  of  the 
3'oung  shoots.  They  are  pure  white  when  first 
expanded,  then  gradually  change  to  a  golden  yel- 
low, and  this  is  the  character  that  makes  the  plant 
so  beautiful  apart  from  its  fragrance  and  free 
flowering.  It  flowers  throughout  the  summer, 
and  its  lithe,  slender  stems  will  soon  reach  the 
top  of  a  \vall  or  tree  stump.  I  do  not  think  that 
it  can  be  considered  so  hard}'  as  L.  japonica,  but 
it  seldom  gets  seriously  injured.  It  was  intro- 
duced a  year  before  L.  japonica  and  re-introduced 
(through  America,  I  believe)  under  the  name  of 
L.  Halleana,  though  this  name  is  said  to  repre- 
sent a  dicecious  form  of  L.  confusa,  but  of  this  I 
have  no  knowledge. 

L.  Fi.KxrosA  is  the  third  Eastern  species  that  I 
think  should  be  regarded  as  distinct,  though 
Hemsley  [jlaces  L.  flexuosa  of  Thunberg  as  a 
synonym  of  L.  japonica.  This  may  be  so  botanic- 
ally,  but  the  plant  I  am  describing  appears  to 
me  to  be  very  distinct  from  both  japonica  and 
confusa,  and  the  reference  specimen  upon  which  I 
base  my  conclusion  is  the  old  plant  growing 
against  the  wall  of  the  herbaceous  garden  at  Kew 
and  which  has  always  been  labelled  L.  flexuosa. 
Out  of  flower  it  resembles  L.  confusa,  but  the 
leaves,  though  ovate  and  of  a  ruddy  tinge,  show  no 
inclination  to  become  |iinnatitid  or  sinuated.  It 
has  more  robust  branches  than  L.  japonica  and 
the  leaves  are  downy.  The  flowers  are  tubular, 
reddish  outside,  whitish  inside  and  fragrant. 
This  jilant  I  do  not  think  is  common  in  nurseries, 
but  a  more  beautiful  wall  climber  could  not  be 
planted.  At  midsummer  it  produces  quite  a  mass 
of  sweet-scented  blossoms  and  continues  for  a  long 
time  in  bloom.  L.  japonica  var.  chinensis  of 
Baker  is,  I  believe,  the  same  as  this  L.  flexuosa, 
which  is  well  figured  in  Loddiges'  "  Botanical 
Cabinet."  A  fourth  Ea.stern  Honey.suckle  is  L. 
longiflora,  but  as  this  comes  from  Southern  China 
and  is  consequently  tender,  it  need  not  be  con- 
sidered here. 

North  American  Species. 

Tlicre  are  several  Honeysuckles  wild  in  the 
North  American  States,  but  from  our  point  of 
view  they  do  not  add  much  to  the  beauty  we 
derive  from  those  of  Europe,  excejit  it  be  the 
very  beautiful  Trnni])et  Honeysuckle  (L.  .som- 
])ervirens),  which  has  for  over  two  centuries 
been  a  favourite  in  our  gardens.  There  ai-e 
several  of  the  American  s])ecie.s  in  botanical  col- 
lections, the  most  important  of  which  for  the 
garden  are  the  following,  which,  though  not 
generally  obtainable  in  English  nurseries,  caTi 
be  liail  from  the  Continent  or  Anu^rica  direct. 

L.  Fi.AVA  (also  named  L.  Fraseri  in  collections) 
is  a  moderate  climber,  with  bread  ovate  leaves, 
pale  green  beneath,  and  terminal  clusters  of 
flowers,  briirhl  rich  yellow  fading  to  a  deeper  shade, 
and  di;lij.ditfully  fragrant,  for  which  reason  it  is  a 
most  dcsiralile  w.-ill  plant.  It  grows  most  luxu- 
riantly in  the  more  Soulhern  States,  and  hence  is 
best  when  planted  .a^'ainst  a  sunny  wall  in  this 
country,  thoutrh  it  will  grow  in  the  open.  A  very 
old  and  beautiful  g:irden  plant  first  brought  here 
durnig  the  early  part  of  this  centurv. 


L.  GRATA  (the  American  Woodbine)  is  re- 
garded as  the  American  representati\e  of  L. 
Caprifolium,  under  which  species  it  is  sometimes 
placed  as  a  variety.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower, 
having  broad  glaucous  leaves  (almost  evergreen), 
the  upper  ones  joined  as  in  Caprifolium.  The 
flowers  are  in  clusters,  whitish,  with  a  purple 
tube  fading  to  a  yellowish  shade,  and  fragrant. 
It  flowers  in  May,  and  grows  wild  in  rocky  wood- 
lands in  the  New  England  States. 

L.  PARVIFLORA  (the  Small  Honeysuckle)  is  not 
remarkably  beautiful  compared  with  others.  The 
leaves  are  very  glaucous  beneath,  and  it  bears 
whorls  of  very  small,  pale  yellow  flowers.  Gray 
puts  L.  Uouglasi  as  a  variety  of  this.  It  has 
greener  leaves  and  flowers  more  crimson  or  dull 
purple,  but,  like  those  of  L.  parviflora,  scentless. 

L.  niKSUTA,  also  named  L.  pubescens,  has  rather 
large  green  leaves  and  orange-yellow  flowers. 
There  may  be  other  American  species  of  similar 
importance,  but  the  above  are  the  ones  I  Iiave 
seen  growing. 

L.  .sEMPERViRKNS  (Trumpet  Honeysuckle)  is  by 
far  the  most  beautiful  Honeysuckle  that  has  come 
to  us  from  the  West,  and  we  value  it  both  for  the 
greenhouse  and  the  open  garden,  where  it 
flourishes  well  in  the  more  southern  and  warm 
localities.  None  of  the  Honeysuckles  have  such 
brilliantly  coloured  flowers,  so  beautiful  in  fact, 
that  we  can  overlook  the  absence  of  fragrance  in 
them.  It  is  a  robust-growing  climber,  quite  ever- 
green when  protected.  From  the  beginning  of 
summer  till  the  end  it  bears  a  profusion  of  loose 
clusters  of  long,  tubular  flowers,  which  are  scarlet 
outside,  yellow  within.  There  is  a  variety  called 
major  and  another  nanied  minor,  the  latter  being 
the  commoner;  in  fact  I  do  not  remember  having 
ever  seen  the  major  variety.  There  is  not  a  more 
desirable  plant  for  the  roof  of  an  unheated  or 
cool  greenhouse  than  the  Trumpet  Honeysuckle, 
■and  in  peaty  soil  it  grows  luxuriantly.  In  the 
open  it  is  best  against  a  warm  wall.  There 
are  several  named  varieties  of  L.  semiJer- 
virens,  but  I  cannot  say  how  far  they  are  distinct 
from  the  m.ajor  and  minor  forms.  The  names  are 
Browni,  Shepherdi,  Youngi,  superba,  sanguinea 
and  fuehsioides.  The  last  name  is  that  of  a  new- 
species,  native  of  China,  described  by  Hemsley 
and  figured  in  the  Linnean  Socie^y's  journal,  and 
from  the  picture  it  appears  to  be  a  handsome 
plant  of  the  Xylosteum  or  Bush  Honeysuckle 
section. 

Some  valuable  results  would  probably  be 
obtained  if  some  hybridist  would  take  the 
Honeysuckles  in  hand,  especially  by  inter- 
crossing the  brilliant  coloured  L.  sempervirens 
with  the  hardier  and  fragrant  species.  There 
is  one  hybrid  named  Plantiereusis  wliich  has 
sempervirens  for  one  of  its  parents.  It  is  a 
Ijeautiful  climber,  having  large  orange-scarlet 
flowers.  If  .not  obtainable  in  English  nurseries 
it  may  be  had  from  some  of  the  large  continental 
nurseries. 

Among  the  names  of  Honeysuckles  that  occur 
in  catalogues,  foreign  and  English,  there  are 
several  that  are  strange  to  mo,  and  I  shoidd  be 
glad  if  any  readers  who  have  plants  represented 
liy  any  of  the  following  names  would  let  me  have 
a  specimen  when  in  tlowcr.  The  names  are 
gigantea  (said  to  be  new),  N|)lendida  Snllivanti, 
flava  nova,  Hcckrotti,  and  jiallida  (probably  a 
form  of  L.  Caprifolium). 

Culture. 

With  regard  to  the  garden  treatment,  of 
Honeysuckles,  it  is  more  a  question  of  position 
tlian  cultivation,  as  none  of  tlie  kinds  are 
fastidious  as  to  soil  provided  it  is  not  too  heavy 
or  too  light  and  poor.  'J'hcy  all  llnurish  best  in 
a  light  rich  soil  in  a  fully  cxjioscd  sunny  posi- 
tion. It  is  a  mistake  to  plant  Honeysuckles  at 
the  base  of  sha<ly  trees  and  cx])ect  tlicm  to 
climb  up  and  i)roduce  erojis  of  flowers  as  they 
do  when  in  the  open,  but  tJiis  is  done  habitually 
in    even    largo    gardens    wliere    also  climbing 


Roses  are  planted  at  the  bases  of  liungry  trees 
and  expected  to  flourish.  Honeysuckles  natur- 
ally delight  to  twine  upon  other  plants,  but  in 
shade  they  do  not  flower.  One  often  sees  a 
thicket  over-run  with  common  Honeysuckle, 
but  until  the  trees  have  been  cut  the  Honey- 
suckle does  not  flower.  It  loves  to  ramble  over 
a  hedge,  as  we  see  it  by  the  wayside,  and  in 
the  garden  one  can  make  various  hedge  combi- 
nations with  it  and  some  other  liedge  ])lants, 
such  as  Sweet  Brier,  Cherry  Plum,  common 
Roses,  Holly,  Quick,  and  a  host  of  other  things. 
I  saw  this  week  in  Berkshire  a  Quick  hedge 
bounding  the  public  road  with  a  hedge  of 
Honeysuckle  planted  on  the  house  side,  thus 
relievingthehardliue  formedby  the  Quick  hedge. 
Many  ways  will  occur  to  those  who  would  like 
the  garden  Honeysuckles  growing  about  them 
as  wild.  Like  the  Clematises  and  similar 
clindjers,  it  likes  to  reach  the  top  of  a  thin 
growing  tree  like  a  Thorn,  and  spread  itself 
over  its  top  in  full  sunshine.  To  cultivate 
Honeysuckles  to  perfection,  they  should  not  be 
planted  near  any  other  living  shrub,  but  should 
be  supported  by  a  dead  tree  trunk  or  trellis,  as 
then  the  Honeysuckle  gets  a  full  diet  from  the 
soil.  This  is  why  one  sees  jilants  of  Honey- 
suckle on  a  wire  trellis  bearing  much  finer 
blooms  than  is  the  case  when  growing  over  trees 
or  hedges.  A  good  plan  is  to  ])lant  some  in  good 
soil  against  wood  posts  at  distances  of  12  feet 
apart,  and  when  they  have  reached  the  top  of 
the  posts  to  connect  them  by  a  festooning  chain 
from  po.st  to  post,  as  Roses  and  Clematises  are 
often  done. 

Some  attention  is  required  in  ])runiug,  espe- 
cially the  European  and  American  deciduous 
species.  The  old  stems  should  be  cut  away  so 
as  to  encourage  new  ones,  otherwise  if  allowed 
to  go  unpruned  the  plants  die  out.  The 
Japanese  Honeysuckles  are  more  vigorous,  and 
only  require  pruning  to  keep  them  in  check. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  L.  japonica 
and  its  variegateil  form,  which  soon  form  an 
impenetrable  mass  of  shoots,  and  that  is  why 
they  should  not  be  grown  on  an  arbour  over 
a  walk.  Owing  to  the  dense  shade  the  under 
side  becomes  full  of  dead  leaves  and  shoots,  and 
is  not  nice  to  walk  under.  The  Dutch  and 
similar  growing  kinds  are  best  suited  for  a  walk 
arbour.  W.  GoLDRi>;a. 

Kew. 

The  Week's  Work. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Muscat  Grapes. — Muscats  that  arc  to  ripen  in 
July  will  soon  be  coming  into  bloimi  ;  therefore 
gradually  increase  the  night  temjieraturo  until  at 
that  stage  it  stands  at  least  at  70^.  Go  over  each 
Vine  jirevious  to  the  lirst  flowers  0|)ening,  and 
sto])  lateral  and  sub-lateral  growths  wherever 
needful,  as  if  this  is  performed  when  the  A'ines  are 
in  full  llower,  the  bunches,  especially  those  of 
Muscats,  nuiy  fail  to  set  propcily.  In  the  case  of 
weakly  rods,  do  not  iiincli  back  tn  one  leaf  at  each 
new  break,  but  allow  two  or  three  leaves  to  re- 
main. See  that  the  boi'der  is  sulliciently  moist  to 
last  until  the  (! rapes  are  set.  When  in  flower 
witlihold  morning  dampings,  except  in  hot,  dry 
corners. 

Lath  vtNKRiEs. — Such  sorts  as  Alicante,  Bar- 
barossa,  and  Mrs.  I'e.arson  started  at  the  beginning 
of  February  arc  now  so  far  advanced,  that  the 
best  bunches  n\ay  be  selected  and  all  inferior 
ones  removed.  If  so  placed  as  to  allow  of  it, 
equalise  the  ero])  all  over  the  rods,  and  be  careful 
to  maintain  a  suflieicut  heat  by  ni^ht — (iO^  at 
least,  or  the  indiviilual  bunches  will  he  short  in- 
stead of  drawing  out  to  their  normal  length.  If 
healthy   and   strong,   stop  the  growths  at   two 
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joints  above  the  bunch,  but  where  the  reverse  is 
the  case  allow  a  leaf  or  two  more,  as  advised  for 
Muscats.  Be  very  careful  in  the  matter  of  root 
moisture  with  these  free-growing,  heavily -foliaged 
varieties,  as  new  roots  will  now  be  forming  in 
(juantity,  and  a  dry  border,  or  approaching  to  it, 
would  be  fatal  at  this  stage.  In  regard  to  air, 
give  a  chink  as  soon  as  the  morning  sun  raises  the 
mercury  5°  above  the  night  figure,  and  increase  it 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  character  of  the 
weather.  Even  if  thrips  should  not  put  in  an 
appearance,  it  is  well  at  this  stage  of  growth  to 
give  a  couple  of  mild  fumigations  as  a  preventive ; 
all  -will  then  be  safe  in  this  respect  until  the 
bunches  pass  out  of  flower.  If  mildew  appears  in 
any  vinery,  which  in  a  season  like  the  present  can 
only  result  from  low  night  temperatures  coupled 
with  a  too  moist,  stagnant  atmosphere  or  careless 
airing,  means  must  immediately  be  taken  to  de- 
stroy it. 

PKAcirEs  AMD  Nectarines. — On  January-started 
trees  the  fruit  is  now  taking  its  first  swelling,  and 
should  be  encouraged  by  abundant  root-waterings, 
copious  syringings,  and  all  the  fresh  air  possible. 
If  the  fruits  are  closer  to  one  another  than  G 
inches,  a  few  here  and  there  may  be  removed, 
and  the  final  reduction  left  till  after  the  stoning 
is  completed.  In  keeping  down  the  shoots,  if  at 
all  crowded,  remove  a  few  of  the  worst  placed, 
and  pinch  the  points  from  any  that  are  unduly 
strong  in  order  to  etVectually  balance  the  flow  of 
sap.  Syringe  but  lightly  in  the  mornings,  and 
not  at  all  when  sun  is  absent,  and  open  the  venti- 
lators a  little  as  soon  as  the  sun  touches  the 
house.  As  the  trees  in  the  later  houses  pass  out 
of  flower  they  should  at  once  be  fumigated,  as, 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  east  winds  and  a 
purched  outside  atmosphere,  aphis  is  more  trouble- 
some this  season  than  usual. 

Melons. — In  some  cases  fruit  on  extra  early 
plants  is  sot,  and  may  be  reduced  to  two  or,  at  the 
most,  three  on  each  plant.  This  will  be  found 
ample  for  the  time  of  year.  A  little  stimulant 
may  be  given,  and  increased  in  strength  as  the 
fruit  grows.  A  liberal  supply  at  this  stage  fre- 
quently causes  the  fruit  to  fall,  although  it  may 
encourage  a  strong  growth.  As  soon  as  fresh 
rootlets  appear  on  the  surface  of  the  mounds,  add 
a  little  more  soil,  making  it  firm.  Allow  a  liberal 
extension  of  growth,  this  being  essential  for  early 
jilants,  and  stop  fruit-bearing  laterals  three  joints 
beyond  the  fruit.  Plants  just  coming  into  flower 
should  have  their  growths  tied  regularly  to  the 
trellis,  and  then  be  allowed  to  ramble  a  little  till 
once  the  fruit  is  set.  Morning  dampings  must  be 
of  a  moderate  nature  only,  ancl  those  usually  given 
at  noon  dispensed  with  for  the  time  being.  This 
will  enable  the  pollen  to  perfect  itself.  Attend 
to  the  work  of  fertilisation  e.ach  day,  and  always 
endeavour  to  secure  a  good  percentage  of  blooms 
in  the  same  stage  of  development.  In  order  to 
provide  against  the  inroads  of  canker  at  the  base 
of  the  stems,  surround  them  with  pliable  strips 
of  zinc  or  tin,  and  till  in  the  intervening  spaces 
with  small  pieces  of  charcoal.  This  will  absorb 
all  supertluous  moisture.  Canker,  however,  and 
most  diseases  affecting  Melons  are  encouraged 
by  a  damp  atmosphere  and  low  night  tem- 
peratures ;  therefore,  guard  against  them.  Melons 
ill  [lits  and  frames  ha\'ing  been  favoured  with 
tine  %\-eather  since  they  were  planted  have  made 
considerable  headway,  and  the  sea.son  being 
so  far  advanced,  the  lights  may  be  fref|uently  par- 
tially removed  for  watering  the  hillocks  and 
manipulating  growth.  When  a  foot  high  pinch 
the  tips  out  of  the  plants  to  encourage  lateral 
growth,  and  when  this  occurs,  choose  four  of  the 
strongest  and  best,  training  two  towards  the  front 
of  the  pit  or  frame,  and  the  others  towards  the 
back.  As  soon  as  these  reach  the  sides  repeat  the 
pinching,  and  the  sub-laterals  which  follow  are 
those  U|  on  which  the  fruit  will  be  borne.  All 
through  the  month  of  April  great  care  must  be 
exercised  in  admitting  air,  as  Melons  while  bear- 
ing, and  even  enjoying  tropical  heat,  arc  soon 
].rostratcd  l)y  cutting  winds  and  draughts.  See 
that  the  linings  are  renew  ed  at  intervals  and  cover 
with  double  mats  each  evening. 


Fitis. — Trees  on  walls  in  late  Peach  and  orchard 
houses  are  all  well  advanced  this  season,  and  will 
consetiuently  require  more  water  at  the  roots  than 
is  usually  the  case  at  this  date.  The  number  of 
fruits  may  likewise  be  reduced  to  three  on  each 
shoot,  and  to  two  by  the  time  they  are  the  size  of 
Walnuts.  So  long  as  actual  draught  is  avoided, 
the  more  air  these  trees  receive  the  better,  as  ow- 
ing to  the  rapidity  with  which  Figs  in  common 
with  all  otlier  indoor  fruits  are  advancing,  there 
will  probably  be  a  difficulty  in  keeping  up  a  supply 
of  fruit  throughout  the  autumn  months.  Syringe 
between  7  a.m.  and  8  a.m.,  and  again  in  the  after- 
noon sufficiently  early  to  ensure  dry  foliage  before 
darkness  sets  in,  and  unless  there  are  signs  of 
frost  at  banking-up  time  leave  several  inches  of  air 
on  all  through  the  night. 

Early  CiiEKfiY  HorsE. — The  fruit  of  such  va- 
rieties as  Early  Orleans  and  Black  Tartarian  in 
the  earliest  started  house  is  now  as  large  as  horse 
beans  and  will  be  the  better  for  a  night  tempera- 
ture of  50°,  even  when  a  little  fire-heat  is  needed 
to  secure  it.  At  this  stage  of  growth  a  watch 
must  be  kept  for  the  Cherry  grub,  as  should  this 
ajipear  and  be  unobserved  even  for  a  short  time, 
it  will  riddle  the  leaves  beyond  recovery  and  often 
bore  holes  into  the  fruit.  Hand-picking  is  the 
best,  and  indeed  only  effectual  remedy,  as  the 
grubs  curl  tliemselvcs  up  in  the  tissues  of  the 
foliage  and  defy  all  ordinary  insecticides.  Con- 
tinue to  reduce'  the  quantity  of  fruit  piecemeal 
where  too  numerous,  but  allow  for  a  probable  loss 
at  the  stoning  period,  as  Cherries  are  moi'e  liable 
to  this  evil  than  any  other  fruits  under  glass. 
Pinch  all  foreright  shoots  as  each  leaf  is  made, 
thus  forming  fruitful  spurs  for  next  season.  Admit 
abundance  of  air  throughout  the  day  when  the 
weather  is  fine  :  reduce  at  3  p.m.  and  allow  a  chink 
to  remain  on  all  night. 

Apple-blossom  weevil. — If  this  insect  should 
appear  on  the  earliest  -  blooming  varieties  of 
Apples,  means  must  at  once  be  taken  to  check  its 
progress.  The  parent  insect  pierces  the  dormant 
bud  early  in  spring,  inserts  its  egg  and  finally 
closes  up  the  cavity.  In  due  time  a  fresh  brood 
of  insects  is  hatched,  and  after  eating  their  way 
out  feed  on  the  delicate  petals  and  frequently  ruin 
whole  orchards.  I  find  that  by  dusting  the  trees 
freely  with  wood  ashes  occasionally  after  rain  or 
heavy  dews,  the  blooms  are  rendered  unpalatable, 
and  thus  the  crop  is  saved. 

(ioosEBERRY  CATEKI'ILLAR. — Where  the  ground 
beneath  Gooseberry  bushes  which  were  aflected 
last  summer  with  the  catei-pillar  has  not  been 
freely  coated  with  soot  and  lime,  it  should  at  once 
be  done,  using  the  material  in  equal  proportions, 
afterwards  pricking  it  in  with  a  fork.  This 
application  will  destroy  many  of  the  grubs  and 
will  benefit  rather  than  injure  the  roots  of  the  trees. 

JoH.N  Crawford. 


KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

SowiNO  Kales. — To  get  a  long  succession,  I  advise 
twosowings,one  in  the  early  part  of  themonth,that 
is  from  the  10th  to  the  1.5th,  and  another  at  the 
end  or  the  first  week  in  May.  I  am  aware  that 
this  is  not  the  orthodox  system,  as  many  sow  the 
Kales  earlier  than  this  and  trust  to  one  sowing.  I 
attach  great  importance  to  this  crop  and  to  tlie 
time  of  sowing,  as 'next  to  spring  Cabbage  there 
are  few  vegetables  more  useful,  as  the  late  lot 
bridges  over  ajieriodwhen  green  vegetables  are 
none  too  plentiful.  Another  point  is  hardiness, 
the  Kales  doing  well  in  exposed  positions  and  not 
bolting  quickly.  To  sow  this  vegetable  early  and 
allow  the  plants  to  remain  a  long  time  in  the  seed 
beds  is  not  a  good  pl.an,  as  such  plants  are  the  first 
to  suii'er  from  severe  weather,  and  to  give  a  poor 
return  in  the  winter  and  spring.  There  are  few 
vegetables  which  yield  more  abundantly  if  given 
ample  space  to  develop,  fjght  .soils  should  bo 
made  firm  to  cause  a  sturdy  growth  from  the  start, 
and  in  dry  seasons  water  should  be  given. 

Late  Kales  may  with  advantage  be  treated  of 
in  this  note.  For 'the  latest  supplies  I  reserve  a 
north   border.     The  garden   is  sheltered  and  soil 


light.  For  these  late  supplies  there  are  no  better 
varieties  than  the  Scotch  Kales,  of  which  ^'eitch's 
Dwarf  Late  Curled  and  Read's  Hearting  are  reli- 
able, the  latter  one  of  the  best  keepers  grown  and 
of  grand  flavour.  I  do  not  advise  the  tall  curled 
kinds  for  late  use,  as  even  in  sheltered  jilaces  I 
have  seen  these  much  injured  by  frost,  the  stems 
being  frozen  through  just  below  the  leaves  and  the 
heads  lost.  Dwarf  forms  with  little  leg^  are 
hardier  and  equally  productive.  Among  the  Kales 
for  late  use  should  be  sown  Ragged  Jack,  Cot- 
tager's, Asparagus  or  Buda  and  Dwarf  Green. 

Broccoli,  main  crop. — This,  like  the  K  ales, 
requires  much  the  same  treatment  as  to  sowing, 
and  at  two  or  three  dates  to  get  a  succession 
For  present  sowing  I  find  Penzance,  Early  White, 
Cattell's  Eclipse,  Veitch's  Spring  White,  and  the 
earl}'  sprouting  forms  valuable.  These  follow 
such  kinds  as  Snow's  and  Veitch's  Self  Protecting, 
recommended  for  autumn  and  early  winter  use  in 
previous  calendar.  Broccoli  is  not  always  reliable, 
as  it  will  not  stand  hard  frost  if  protracted.  To 
obviate  loss  from  frost,  those  varieties  which  have 
short  stems  should  be  grown.  They  are  hardier 
than  the  taller  kinds,  and  if  grown  thinly  in  the 
seed  bed  and  planted  in  firm  ground  that  has 
borne  a  crop,  there  will  be  fewer  losses.  The 
sowing  of  late  kinds  will  be  best  deferred  till  the 
beginning  of  May.  For  this  ]iurpose  there  is  none 
better  than  Veitch's  Model,  a  dwarf,  sturdy 
variety  and  very  hardy.  Late  Queen  and  Miller's 
Dwarf  Late  White  are  sterling  late  kinds.  The 
value  of  this  vegetable  when  raised  late  is  that  it 
can  follow  such  crojis  as  early  Peas,  Ti;rnips, 
Beans  and  Spinach,  no  digging  of  the  land  being 
required.  If  sown  early  the  ground  cannot  often 
be  spared  and  the  plants  suffer.  With  this 
.sowing  should  be  included  the  Late  Sprouting 
Kale:  this  often  stands  severe  weather  when  the 
larger  or  early  kind  is  destroyed  by  frost.  When 
sowing  these  seeds,  if  the  ground  is  dry,  ^  a 
thorough  watering  will  be  necessary  to  assist 
rapid  germination,  covering  over  the  surface  till 
the  seedlings  push  through. 

Brussels  Sprouts. — The  main  crop  of  Brussels 
Sprouts  is  an  important  one.  In  earlier  notes  I 
advised  sowing  a  small  quantity  in  heat  for  early 
use,  planting  out  early  in  May.  For  general  use, 
seed  sown  in  the  open  now  will  provide  good 
sprouts  in  quantity,  and  large  enough  for  most 
purposes.  Ground  for  this  crop  and  special 
cultivation  will  be  necessary,  placing  the  ma- 
nure under  the  first  spit,  giving  the  plants 
ample  space  between  the  rows — 3  feet  is  none  too 
much — and  half  the  distance  between  the  plants. 
In  many  gardens,  ground  for  these  and  similar 
long-standing  crops  can  be  [irepared  in  the  winter. 
This  is  an  advantage,  as  it  becomes  solidified, 
causing  the  young  plants  to  make  a  firm,  dwarf 
growth.  In  planting  the  early  -  sown  jilants, 
the  best  position  should  be  selected  and  the 
plants  lifted  with  a  ball.  To  guard  against 
cold  winds  and  drought,  I  find  it  best  to 
draw  deep  drills  previous  to  planting,  this  shel- 
tering the  [jiants,  and  if  watering  is  necessary  it 
goes  direct  to  the  roots.  The  stem  can  also  be 
supported  as  growth  increases  by  moulding  up 
later  on.  In  heavy,  cold  land  there  is  more  diffi- 
culty in  getting  the  soil  into  condition.  In 
unsuitable  soils  much  assistance  may  be  given  at 
pl.anting  by  using  finer  material,  such  as  potting 
bench  sittings  and  old  material  from  frames  and 
houses,  placing  a  small  quantity  round  each  plant 
as  the  work  iiroceeds. 

Late  Brussels  Sprouts.— These  I  find  of  equal 
value  with  those  son-n  in  heat.  For  this  jnirpose 
a  large  quantity  is  not  necessary,  neither  should 
a  tall  or  large  variety  bo  grown,  as  the  plants 
fown  at  the  end  of  April  will  be  dwarf  and  may 
be  planted  much  closer  than  advised  for  early  and 
main  crop  ;  'i  feet  in  the  row  and  18  inches  be- 
tween the  plants  will  be  sulficient.  Veitch's 
Paragon  and  Paris  Market  are  good  keepers,  the 
sprouts  being  solid  and  the  plants  dwarf.  I  do 
not  advi.-e  rich  land  for  this  late  crop,  as  excess  of 
manure  does  not  tend  to  keeping  qualities.  Land 
that  has  grown  a  shallow  -rooting  crop  and  been 
well    manured    will    be    most    suitable.      Before 
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planting  it  is  not  necessary  to  dig  the  land. 
Mere!}'  clean  the  surface,  planting  out  of  the  seed- 
bed before  the  plants  get  drawn.  In  case  the 
ground  is  occupied  by  other  crops,  it  is  better  to 
jjrick  off  the  seedlings  to  secure  a  sturdy  growth. 

S.woYs  AND  CiKiiT  DE  BuKCHLKY  are  necessary 
for  winter  supplies,  and  two  sowings  provide  a 
long  supply.  I  advised  sowing  the  Savoys  a  month 
ago,  using  a  small  kind  for  that  purpose.  For 
general  use  a  good  breadth  of  Drumhead  will  now 
be  valuable.  This  is  one  of  the  best  late  kinds 
and  reijuires  more  room  tlian  the  earlier  varieties. 
There  is  no  gaia  in  sowing  these  large  Savoys  too 
early,  as  in  warm  autumns  they  get  much  in- 
fested with  grub  and  caterpillar  and  are  not  nearly 
so  well  flavoured  as  in  the  late  autumn.  For  late 
use  a  Continental  variety  called  l)e  Vertus,  a  large 
late  form,  is  very  useful.  This  does  not  split 
when  fully  grown  so  badly  as  the  Drumhead  and 
is  mucli  later.  In  sowing  give  ample  room  and 
good  soil.  Of  late,  Chou  de  Burghley  has  found 
much  favour  with  those  who  value  i|uality  in  vege- 
tables, and  as  it  comes  into  use  at  much  the  same 
time  as  the  late  Savoys,  I  have  included  it.  I 
prefer  to  sow  about  this  date  and  find  the  produce 
is  large  enough  for  all  purposes.  For  an  early 
lot,  sowing  in  March  would  be  advisable.  The 
value  of  tliis  vegetable  is  its  fine  flavour  when 
cooked,  and  the  culture  is  the  same  as  that  for 
Sprouts  and  other  green  vegetables. 

SuiMMBR  Cahraoe. — Where  large  supplies  are 
required,  it  is  well  to  be  prepared  with  a  good 
breadth  of  this  \-egetable  ;  by  sowing  now  and 
again  a  month  later,  there  will  be  no  lack  of 
young  Cabbage.  By  having  a  succession  of  this 
vegetable  there  is  no  waste  of  land,  as  the  old 
beds  may  be  destroyed.  Better  results  are  ob- 
tained from  young  jilants  ;  besides  an  old  Cab- 
bage (juarter  in  a  well-kept  garden  never  presents 
a  tidy  appearance.  For  summer  use  I  would  ad- 
vise a  small  compact  growing  kind.  Large  kinds 
are  longer  in  coming  in  and  not  .so  useful.  Vcitch's 
Matchless,  a  small  compact  grower,  or  Dwarf 
York  are  good  for  summer  culture.  In  planting, 
a  cool  east  or  north  border  will  do  for  this  crop, 
as  in  such  positions  the  plants  do  not  suffer  from 
drought  in  hot  weather. 

Pii'KijNf.  Cabb.uje  should  be  planted  if  re- 
quired late  in  the  year,  choosing  good  soil  and  an 
open  jjosition.  By  planting  now  the  produce  is 
not  so  coarse,  as  small  or  medium-sized  compact 
heads  have  less  ribs  and  more  leafage  than  coarse 
ones,  (iood  heads  large  enough  for  private  use 
may  be  raised  bj'  sowing  in  the  spring  and  plant- 
ing out  when  large  enougli. 

Open-air  CrrrMBERs.— Such  varieties  as  the 
Long  Improved  Ridge  are  little  inferior  to  indoor 
fruits;  indeed,  if  cut  young  they  are  very  useful 
for  cooking  and  salad.  By  sowing  now  there  will 
be  good  plants  in  a  short  time.  For  pickling,  the 
Short  Prickly  or  Gherkin  is  the  most  suitable,  as 
being  used  in  a  small  state  size  is  not  recpiired. 
If  a  small  quantity  of  fermenting  material  can  be 
given  to  start  the  plants  much  time  will  be  saved. 

\'ei:etaiii.e  Marrows.— The  main  crop  should 
now  be  raised.  The  seed  will  soon  germinate  if 
sown  in  brisk  heat.  I  prefer  sowing  in  small  pots 
to  sowing  a  number  of  .seeds  in  a  larger  one,  re 
moving  to  frames  as  soon  as  in  the  rough  leaf,  and 
growing  as  sturdy  as  possible.  Long  White, 
rrint:e  Albert,  and  Pen-y-byd  are  some  of  the 
best  for  present  sowing.  Frames  in  which  Potatoes 
or  salads  have  been  grown  may  ha  used  to  hasten 
the  cro]>,  removing  the  shelters  when  tlie  jilants 
have  made  good  piogrcss.  A  batch  of  plants 
jilaced  in  the  o])en  early  in  .June  with  a  small 
quantity  of  manure  under  each  will  give  a  good 
return.  0.  Wvthes. 


The  Yulan  (Magnolia  consijicua).— This  is  a 
splendid  tree,  its  beautiful  fragrant  blooms  being 
produced  in  great  profusion  in  early  spring.  Our 
f-pccimens  were  recently  lovely  objects,  being 
sheltered  from  the  north  and  cast,  the  flowers  not 
getting  discolour'cil  so  (pnckly  as  tliose  on 
siiecimens  more  fully  exposed.  The  value  of  M. 
conspicua  is  its  freedom  of  flowering,  as  it  never 
fails  to  bloom,  some  seasons,  however,  more  freely 


than  others,  but  always  a  fair  ([uantity  of  its  fra- 
grant blooms  may  be  seen,  these  lasting  a  long 
time  if  the  weather  is  mild.  M.  Soulangeana  is 
not  so  free,  but  useful  on  account  of  its  purple 
tinted  ffowers,  and  being  a  few  days  later  often 
escapes  frost. — G.  Wythes,  Syoii. 
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ROSE  WILLIAM  ALLEN  RICHARDSON. 
We  frecpiently  have  a  note  recording  the  extra- 
ordinary growth  and  flowering  properties  of 
Mar&hal  Niel,  but  I  think  it  has  found  a  formid- 
able rival  in  these  respects  in  W.  A.  Richardson. 
I  liave  an  old  plant  which  for  j'cars  has  given  us 
hundreds,  I  might  almost  write  thousands,  of 
blooms  annually.  It  is  growing  in  the  border  of 
an  almost  unheated  house,  and  at  the  time  of 
writing  carries  some  .SlMj  blooms.  Double  this 
quantity  has  already  been  cut,  and  the  ero])  is 
only  commencing.  On  a  second  |ilant  turned  out 
three  years  ago  an  almost  equal  number  may  be 
found.  Both  are  dwarfs  upon  the  De  laGrefferaie 
stock  and  in  ordinary  garden  loam.  The  plants 
annually  make  upwards  of  a  dozen  shoots  averag- 
ing each  L")  feet  long.  More  shoots  are  made,  but 
these  are  removed  for  buds.  It  is  quite  as  sure  a 
bloomer  as  Marechal  Niel,  and  needs  exactly  the 
same  treatment.  There  are  a  few  larger  blooms, 
but  those  sent  are  a  fair  sample  of  the  bulk. 
L'Ideal  is  very  pretty  and  most  exquisitely 
scented,  but  it  is  by  no  means  so  lasting  as  this 
grand  variety.  When  pruning  these  plants  in 
January,  I  fastened  several  shoots  to  stakes  one 
above  the  other  in  the  .same  manner  .as  a  hori- 
zontally -  trained  fruit  tree,  and  the  results 
have  been  most  satisfactory.  Tlie  growths  are 
shorter  -  jointed  than  in  Marechal  Niel,  and 
I  consider  it  a  freer  bloomer.  Those  few  eyes 
which  remain  dormant  while  the  main  crop 
is  on  will  almost  always  produce  blooms  later, 
thus  forming  a  useful  succession.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  select  a  more  taking  colour,  and 
this  grand  Noisette  should  be  in  every  cool  con- 
servatory and  Rose  house,  as  it  produces  a  heavy 
crop  for  the  space  occupied.  Last  season  I  took 
the  best  part  of  a  thousand  workable  buds  from 
one  of  these  specimens,  and  as  each  bud  would 
have  produced  a  bloom  this  spring,  the  present 
crop  is  not  the  full  one  I  might  have  realised. 
With  more  growth  anfl  bloom  the  flowers  would, 
perhaps,  not  be  .so  good,  but  as  button -hole  Roses 
the  little  difference  in  size  would  be  a  gain.  One 
of  the  plants  is  about  twelve  years  old,  and  has 
been  most  satisfactory  from  the  first,  while 
Marechal  Niel  and  others  have  had  to  be  renewed 
during  that  time.  In  the  open  ground  this  variety 
is  apt  to  make  extended  growtli  very  late  in  the 
season,  and  does  not  always  become  sufheiently 
matured  to  jiroduce  a  good  crop  ;  under  glass  we 
can  avoid  this,  and  secure  excellent  crops  each 
spring.  Last  autumn  I  had  a  batch  of  maiden 
dwarfs  in  full  bloom  during  tlie  early  part  of 
October.  With  matured  growth,  a  profusion  of 
bloom  is  certain. — R. 

*»*  Remarkably  fine  flowers,  the  colour  as  rich 
as  we  have  seen. — Ed. 


Rose  Catherine  Mermet failing  to  open.— 

I  have  some  plants  of  Catherine  Mermet  planted 
out  in  a  greenhou.se.  They  have  grown  away 
very  freely,  but  the  buds  cannot  open.  It  seems 
as  if  the  buds  were  divided  into  two  or  three 
parts. — Rose  Lover. 

*,*  I  think  there  can  only  be  one  reason  for 
your  failure  with  sucli  a  good  grower  and  bloomer 
.as  (Jathcrine  Mermet.  As  the  |)lants  are  lurncal 
out  they  are  not  likely  to  sutler  from  drought  at 
the  roots  ;  morcov(a-,  yon  state  that  lliey  are 
gKiHiog  freel}-,  so  that,  the  root  treatment  is 
doubtless  correct.  The  atmosphere  is  also  favour- 
able to  growth,  but  it  may  be  too  moist  to  allow 
of  the  blooms  ojicning  properly.  Even  in  the 
open  air  1   often  find   Roses  behaving  as  you  de- 


scribe when  wet  weather  prevails.  Too  great  an 
excess  of  moisture  for  any  time  will  cause  decay 
of  the  outside  petals,  and  this  state  of  affairs  re- 
sults in  confinement  of  the  remainder.  As  the  in- 
side petals  grow,  there  is  often  enough  force 
generated  to  burst  through  the  decayed  outer 
petals,  but  the  partial  confinement  causes  de- 
formed blooms.  Supposing  these  deductions  to 
be  correct,  the  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  a  slightly 
drier  atmosphere.  Another  cause  may  be  too 
cold  a  temjierature  at  night  and  early  morning. 
With  the  recent  bright  weather  we  have  had  a 
high  day  temperature  under  glass,  and  unices 
lire  heat  is  applied  judiciousi}',  we  get  too  great  a 
difference  towards  early  morning.  t,>uartering 
and  bad  centres  are  often  caused  through  this. 
— R. 


THE   OUTLOOK   FOR    1894. 

The  present  outlook  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  promising  in  my  memorj'.  At  this  time  last 
year  we  were  fearing  a  bad  season  on  account  of 
drought,  excessive  heat  in  the  day,  and  cold 
nights.  A  mild  and  early  spring,  with  mid- 
summer heat  during  the  day,  brought  the  growth 
on  prematurely.  Although  eruly  this  season,  I  do 
not  find  the  plants  dangerously  so,  except  in  a 
few  very  sheltered  spots,  and  these  cases  occur 
annually.  In  the  open  borders  and  upon  exposed 
walls  the  plants  are  promising  very  well,  and 
looking  in  splendid  condition  now  tlie  more  for- 
ward growths  have  been  removed  in  pruning. 
Very  little  of  the  wood  was  injured  by  the  sharp 
frost  which  threatened  disaster  early  in  January. 
If  of  short  duration,  it  was  severe,  and,  being 
accompanieil  by  keen  winds,  made  some  of  us  fear 
for  the  results.  Just  at  that  time  I  certainly 
envied  those  whose  plants  were  snugly  protected, 
and  feared  the  system  of  hardy  culture  would 
receive  a  severe  blow.  Ha|)pily,  the  plants  came 
through  with  hardly  any  injur}- ;  certainly  less 
than  in  some  I  saw  a  few  days  back.  These  had 
been  kept  covered  uji  a  few  weeks  after  the  frost  ; 
then  when  the  second  frost  of  about  1.5'  came, 
sap  was  on  the  move,  and,  unfortunately,  they 
were  unprotected.  My  fully  exposed  plants  are 
now  in  better  condition  than  these.  One  of  our 
most  successful  exhibitors  among  amateurs  carries 
protection  to  the  extreme,  tying  Bracken,  hay, 
&c.,  around  his  wood  almost  as  thickly  as  when 
|>lants  are  leaving  ,a  trade-grower's  hands  on  a 
journey.  I  believe  the  Messrs.  Cocker  and  Sons, 
of  Alerdeen,  give  no  protection.  Here  we  have 
two  extremes — one  in  the  south  affonling  heaps  of 
protection,  and  the  other,  in  the  north,  none. 
Yet  both  .are  successful  growers,  and,  singular  to 
say,  of  the  same  varieties.  As  I  have  been  eipially 
successful  with  no  protection  as  my  friend  who 
carries  it  to  excess,  and  both  of  us  in  the  same 
district,  surely  so  much  labour  and  expense  are 
scarcely  necessary. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  features  during  the 
pruning  .sea.son  was  the  healthy  and  sound  appear- 
.ance  of  the  late  growth  upon  vigorous  varieties. 
This  was  made  late  last  autumn,  but  got  well 
matured  before  the  winter  weather  set  in.  Al- 
tliough  not  produced  until  late,  it  was  better 
matured  than  usual,  .and  thus  enabled  to  with- 
stand the  frost  so  soon  after  the  wood  was 
ri[ie.  With  climbers,  and  in  fact  a'l  of  the  extra 
vigorous  varieties,  we  are  very  dependent  ujion 
this  wood  for  a  satisfactory  crop,  and  it  is  the 
more  pleasing  because  these  were  far  from  being 
good  last  season.  Although  too  early  for  any 
definite  forecast,  all  of  the  strong  growers  which 
have  come  under  my  notice  arc  looking  particu- 
larly happy  and  promising.  L'Ideal,  Bouipiet 
d'Or,  Revo  il'Or,  W.  A.  Richardson,  and  others 
from  the  Teas  an<l  Noisettes,  Mnie.  Gabriel  Luizet 
in  the  H.  P.'s,  and  Mrs.  Paul  from  the  Bourbons  are 
starting  in  a  V(My  even  and  s.al  i>f.ae(iiiy  manner. 
.\fter  all  we  are  entirely  dependent  upon  the  next 
few  weeks,  although  the  plants  have  gone 
througli  the  winter  well  a-nl  retain  a  quantity 
of  sound  promising  wood.  Three  essential  fac- 
tors are  neces.«ary  to  a  succes.'ful  Rose  season 
—good  growth    the    previous  year,  freedom  from 
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winter  injury,  and  a  favourable  late  sprini:;. 
Es-en  then  a  few  days  of  unpropitious  weather 
just  before  the  blooms  open  may  spoil  the  most 
rosy  prospects.  Ridgewood. 


Stove   and   Greenhouse. 


THE  BLACK-SPATHED  ARUM. 

(abum  pal.estinum.) 

The  engi'aving  is  a  reduced  representation  of  a 
plant  of  the  Sacred  Arum  (A.  palajstiniim), 
sonietiines  known  in  gardens  as  A.  .sanctum,  a 
plant  introduoud  from  Palestine  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago.  It  recently  flowered  in  the 
College  Botanic  Gardens  at  Dublin,  and  t!ie 
figure  is  from  a  photograph  by  Mr.  Greenwood 
Pim.  It  is  a  striking  curiosity  when  in  bloom, 
its  dark  cliocolate  spatlies  rising  above  the  dark 
green  hastate  leaves,  while  the  club-shaped 
spadix  itself  is  of  an  intense  ebony  colour,  shining 
as  if  black -leaded.  In  general  habit  the  jilant  is 
not  at  all  unlike  the  wild  Arum  of  Italy,  but  the 
dark  .spathcand  jet-coloured  spadix  are  quite  un- 
like those  of  any  other  species  now  known,  and 
make  a  striking  contrast  with  the  ivory-white 
spathes  of  the  common  Richardia  and  its  va- 
riety Little  Gem,  or  those  forms  from  the  Congo 
and  elsewhei-e  having  yellow  or  gcjldun  sjiathes 
instead  of  white  ones.  These  black  and  yellow- 
spathed  varieties  of  Richardia,  together  with 
the  soft  pink  or  rosy  margined  R.  Relimaiiui, 
will  be  nutaljle  additions  to  our  greenhouse 
flora,  aud  may  lead  to  some  very  startling  re- 
sults when  hybridised  in  our  gardens.  The 
usual  routine  of  gi-eenhouse  culture  as  adopted 
in  the  successful  growth  of  Richardias  is  suit- 
able to  til  is  sombre-hued  species  from  the  Holy 
Land.  F.  W.  Burbidge. 


•  A  splendid  hybrid  Streptocarpus  is  flower- 
ing in  the  X  range  at  Kew  and  in  the  border  in 
the  succulent  house.  Much  has  been  done  at  Kew 
towards  popularising  this  beautiful  class  of  plants, 
and  several  lovely  hybrids  have  been  raised 
during  recent  years.  A  number  of  well-coloured 
seedlings  are  in  bloom,  but  none  so  tine  as  a  hybrid 
between  S.  Dunni  and  S.  Wendlandi.  This  is  at 
pre.sent  unnamed,  but  such  a  fine  acquisition  will 
doubtless  get  common,  although  not  so  useful  to 
gardeners  as  the  smaller-leaved  types  with  a 
different  parentage.  This  hybrid  is  very  hand- 
some when  planted  out  as  at  Kew  or  in  a  conser- 
vator}' border,  its  immense  deep  green  and  downy 
leaf  showing  to  conspicuous  advantage.  It  has 
quite  a  glossy  aspect  imparted  by  the  covering  of 
short  hairs.  But  in  a  large  pot  it  is  also  very 
striking,  as  from  the  base  of  this  leaf  rises  up  the 
sturdy  scape,  in  some  cases  about  four  springing 
up,  others  being  in  various  stages  of  development 
to  prolong  the  season  of  flower.  Each  bears  a 
large  head  of  flowers,  rich  rose-purple,  the  throat 
pencilled  with  crimson  on  a  whitish  ground. 
Some  of  the  stems  are  2  feet  in  height,  and  when 
a  large  numLer  are  in  full  beauty,  got  by  putting 
two  or  three  plants  in  a  pot,  the  effect  is  remark- 
ably rich.  We  hope  to  see  other  colours  in  course 
of  time,  and  a  noteworthy  commencement  has 
been  certainly  made. 

Lachenalias  at  Kew. — Those  interested  in 
L.achenalias  will  find  a  series  of  species  and 
hybri<ls  in  liloom  in  the  Cajie  hou.so  at  Kew.  The 
finest  is  L.  Nelsoni,  of  which  there  are  excellent 
specimens  in  full  beaut}',  creating  a.  rich  mass  of 
deep  yellow  colour.  L.  reflexa,  L.  tricolor,  L. 
tjuadricolor,  L.  lutea  or  L.  aurea,  L.  Cami  and 
several  hybrids  are  also  in  bloom.  Amongst  the 
hybrids  those  in  which  L.  Nelsoni  has  |)layed  a 
part  are  very  bright  in  colour,  the  series  illu.strat- 
ing  the  thorough  usefulness  of  the  Lachenalia  for 
the  greenhouse,  the  best  kinds  being  remarkably 
robust  and  free,  bright  in  colour  and  lasting  long 


in  beauty.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  beautiful  class  is 
not  more  grown  in  ordinary  gardens.  Tliere  are 
many  kinds  in  cultivation,  and  even  a  few  [lotfuls 
of  such  a  hybrid  as  L.  Nelsoni  or  any  of  the  kinds 
in  beauty  at  Kew  will  give  variety  and  interest  to 
the  greenhouse.  Although  so  well  known  byname 
and  often  written  about,  the  Lachenalias  are  com- 
paratively rare. 

Chinese  Guelder  Rose  under  glass. — 
This  distinct  species  (Viburnum  plicatum)  is  not 
only  beautiful  in  the  garden  when  boldly  grouped, 
but  very  useful  to  flower  under  glass  in  early 
spring.  The  shrub  will  not  bear  hard  forcing,  nor 
is  it  required,  the  heatofawarmgreenhou.se  bring- 
ing it  into  good  bloom  and  making  a  distinct  dis- 
play. One  sees  comparatively  little  of  this  fine 
(iuelder  Rose  in  gardens.  It  is  quite  di.stinct 
from  tlie  ordinary  kind,  the  growth  being  dwarfer, 
far  more  spreading,  and  the  deep  green  leaves 
wrinkled,  so  to  say,  whilst  the  large  heads  of 
ivory-white  flowers  are  borne  in  profusion  on  the 
stifl'  shoots. 

Forsythia  viridissima  is  different  in  aspect 
from  the  better-known  F.  suspensa.  It  is  more 
compact,  erect,  and  bushy,  and  better  fitted  to  use 
as  a  shrub  for  pots  in  the  conservatory  than  its  near 
ally.  A  good  specimen  of  it  when  in  full  bloom  is 
very  rich,  and  a  relief  to  the  monotonous  series  of  j 
spring-flowering  bulbs,  Deutzias  and  such  things.  | 
The  flowers  are  golden  yellow  in  colour,  and 
wreathe  the  stiff  growing  shoots.     A  good  group 


plants  I  lately  saw  a  plant  each  of  Lajjageria  rosea 
and  L.  alba  planted  out  at  either  end  in  boxes,  and 
trained  along  galvanised  wires  at  a  convenient  dis- 
tance from  the  glass.  These  were  in  the  perfec- 
tion of  health  and  bearing  fine  crops  of  flowers. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  feeding  .adminis- 
tered. The  secret  of  the  culture  is  in  the  thimiing 
out  of  the  shoots  as  a  fruit  grower  would  thin  out 
his  Peach  tree  wood  if  he  wanted  a  crop  of  first- 
class  quality.  The  bundles  of  thinnings  every 
year  are  greater  than  the  shoots  that  remain,  but 
to  the  selection  and  the  space  for  each  individual 
shoot  is  due  the  crop  of  bloom.  The  white  is,  as 
most  growers  know,  the  more  prolific  of  the  two, 
but  the  red  one  is  also  good.  A  little  attention  to 
cultural  needs  makes  often  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure.  Crowded  together  tlie  shoots 
accumulate  filth,  and  we  have  often  red  spider, 
thrips,  and  even  me.aly  bug  as  sure  followers. 
The  temperature  is  cool  throughout,  a  minimum 
of  4U^  Fahrenheit  being  kept  up. — A. 


Arum  palj:stinuiii.    Engraved  for  T RE  Garden /roiii  a 
photograph  by  Greemcood  Pim. 


or  specimen  of  it  on  the  outskirts  of  the  lawn  is 
pleasing  at  this  season. 

Psychotria  jasminiflora,  known  .also  as 
Glonera  jasminiflora,  is  a  very  charming  stove 
j)lant  in  bloom  at  Kew.  The  genus  is  a  large  one, 
the  majority  of  the  species  not  being  of  note, 
but  this  is  attractive,  the  flowers  of  the  purest 
white,  and  produced  in  terminal  panicles,  whilst 
they  are  (|uite  waxy  in  aspect.  Tlie  leaves  are 
deep  green,  produced  abundantly,  and  in  fine  con- 
trast to  the  wealth  of  spotless  flowers,  which  are 
not  unlike  those  of  a  Jasmine.  It  is  not  often  one 
sees  this  fine  species  in  gardens. 

Clemitls  indivisa  lobata. — This  is  one  of 
the  most  ornamental  of  our  winter  and  early 
spring  flowering  climbers.  It  is  such  a  [jlant  as 
suits  those  who  have  cool  conservatories  and  want 
a  cheap  and  effective  article  of  drapery.  A  most 
effective  [ilant  of  it  is  in  one  of  the  conservatories 
of  Mr.  A.  F.  Lawson,  West  wood  Orange,  Leeds. 
It  is  planted  out  in  one  of  the  corners,  and  the 
gardener  (Mr.  E.  Morris)  s.ays  it  wants  nothing 
but  tying  out  and  thinning  out  if  necessary.  Dur- 
ing the  resting  season  it  is  kept  comparatively  dry. 
It  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  graceful  of  all  cool 
conservatory  climbers,  its  shoots  h.anging  down 
clad  with  flowers  at  this  season. — A. 

Lapageria  rosea  and  tlbi. — In  a  sp.an- 
roofuil  house  in  which  are  giown  dwarf  greenhouse 


TREE   CARNATIONS. 

It  is  now  getting  quite  late  enough  for  propa- 
"•ating  this  class  of  Carnations,  though  cuttings 
put  in  at  the  present  time  would  make  good 
plants  if  grown  on  without  stopping.  Many  of 
the  sorts  would  come  into  bloom  about  mid- 
winter. I  find  that  it  requires  great  care  to 
succeed  well  with  cuttings  at  this  season,  as  with 
much  sun  there  is  a  difliculty  in 
y  keeping  the  surface  heat  low  enough ; 

^df  one  great  point  towards  success  being 

,'^i  a  moderate  bottom  heat  and  a  cool 

surface.  I  should  recommend  a  hot- 
bed under  the  shade  of  a  wall.  A 
frame  on  the  north  side  of  a  high 
wall  would  also  be  useful  for  other 
subjects.  Daylight  is  as  important 
for  cuttings  as  it  is  when  raising 
seedlings,  and  in  no  instance  does  this 
ai)ply  more  forcibly  than  to  Carna- 
tions when  they  are  to  be  grown  on 
without  being  stopped.  At  this 
season  many  short  cuttings  may  be 
obtained  from  side  shoots,  and  if 
these  are  taken  oft'  and  put  in  while 
fresh  they  will  do  well,  but  if  once 
allowed  to  get  withered,  failure  will 
certainly  follow.  I  like  to  take  the 
cuttings  early  in  the  morning,  and 
if  covered  u[)  with  a  wet  cloth  they 
will  keep  firm  much  better  than  when 
taken  after  the  sun  has  been  on  the 
jilants,  even  if  they  are  put  in  ilirectly 
they  are  taken  ott'.  It  is  important 
that  the  frame  should  be  opened  every  morning 
to  sweeten  the  atmosphere,  and  as  soon  as  the 
cuttings  are  rooted  they  should  have  plenty  of 
air.  When  ready  for  potting  oft',  they  may  be 
removed  to  where  they  are  well  exposed  to  the 
sun  and  remain  a  few  days.  After  being  potted 
they  will  require  a  little  shade  until  they  have 
taken  hold  of  the  new  soil,  but  afterwards  they 
may  be  fully  exposed.  Too  much  sliafle  at  any 
time  will  cause  the  plants  to  draw,  while  when 
fully  exposed,  short  sturdy  growth  will  bo  made. 
Of  cour.se  some  sorts  are  naturally  inclined  to  run 
up  fall,  but  there  are  m.any  good  varieties  which 
m.ay  be  grown  C|uite  dwarf  and  will  flower  better 
than  the  taller-growing  sorts.  Take,  for  instance, 
Mrs.  Moore  (white).  Miss  .lolift'e  (flesh  pink),  and 
Winter  Cheer  (scarlet)  ;  there  are  no  lietter  sorts 
for  winter  flowering,  and  they  are  of  a  dwarf 
bushy  habit.  I  do  not  know  the  habit  of  Uriah 
I'ike,  but  if  dwarf  it  would  .add  a  good  crimson, 
wliich  with  the  others  named  would  make  up  four 
of  the  most  distinct  and  desirable  colours  v  e  have 
in  Carnations.  A  good  yellow  would  also  be  an 
acquisition,  but  there  is  yet  room  for  much  im- 
provement, tierm.ania  is  a  good  yellow,  but  it 
does  not  belong  to  the  tree  or  perpetual  cla,ss, 
thouijh  it  may  be  flowered  during  the  winter. 
I'ridc  of  IVnshurst  also  bcloni;s  to  the  l)order 
('arnation--.  though  often  incluiled  with  the 
"trees."  All  tlie  yellows  seem  to  lo.so  vigour 
after  being  grown  in  pots  for  a  few  years  ;  even 
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Andalusia,  which  when  I  first  grew  it  was  one 
of  the  most  vigorous  Carnations  in  the  collection, 
is  now  most  (litBcult  to  manage,  and  I  have  not 
seen  reall,v  vigorous  plants  for  some  time  past.  I 
believe  tierraania  keeps  its  character  as  the  best 
yellow  for  outdoor  work.  F.  H. 


Pottin  g  small  seedlings. —In  an  article  on  the 
Orchids  at  Bridge  Hall,  Bury  (p.  2.3(5),  the  writer 
points  out  that  Mr.  Wrigley  la3's  great  stress  on 
planting  the  little  seedling  Cypripediums  by  the 
sides  of  the  tiny  jiots,  four  in  a  pot,  as  they  grow 
away  much  more  readily  than  if  jjlaced  in  the 
centre  of  a  pot,  however  small.  This  is  a  general 
experience  with  all  cla.sses  of  delicate  little  plants, 
and  is  by  no  means  limited  to  Orchids  alone,  for 
contact  with  the  burnt  clay  of  the  pot  is  very 
favourable  to  the  formation  of  roots,  and  conse- 
rjuetitly  to  the  growth  of  the  plant.  This  may 
often  be  seen  when  some  small -growing  plants, 
such  as  seedling  Heaths,  are  pricked  otf  into  store 
pots,  a  size  commonly  used  being  5  inches  in 
diameter.  The  outside  ones  will,  as  a,  rule,  make 
greater  progress  than  those  towards  the  centre  of 
the  pot,  and  if  turned  out  it  will  be  found  that 
they  ha\e  a  greater  amount  of  roots.  That  con- 
tact with  the  side  of  the  i)ot  encourages  root- 
action  is  well  known,  and  generally  acted  upon 
by  the  propagator,  who  in  placing  cuttings  around 
the  edge  of  the  pot  gives  them  a  better  opportu- 
nity than  under  any  other  conditions.  In  propa- 
gating a  very  varied  collection  of  plants  1  have 
tried  numerous  experiments,  one  of  which  was  in- 
duced by  noticing  the  partialitj-  of  the  roots  for 
the  sides  of  the  pots,  and  that  was  in  the  case  of 
subjects  difficult  to  root  to  mix  a  quantity  of 
crocks  broken  fine  with  the  compost  employed. 
In  this  way  I  was  very  successful  with  some  plants 
that  had  previously  given  a  good  deal  of  trouble, 
and  when  about  to  pot  them  off,  and  they  were 
turned  out  of  their  pots  for  the  purpose,  the  deli- 
cate fibres  could  be  seen  encircling  the  small 
nodules  of  burnt  clay.  One  very  probable  reason 
of  the  success  attending  the  use  of  broken  crocks 
is  that  they  (as  well  as  charcoal)  serve  to  keep  the 
compost  in  a  well  drained  and  sweet  condition, 
thus  neuti'alising  any  sourness  of  the  soil,  which 
is  liable  to  happen  if  kept  in  a  close,  moist  atmo- 
sphere for  a  long  time. — H.  P. 

Tetratheca  ericoides. — A  small  group  of 
beautiful  (lowering  examples  of  this  little  Austra- 
lian shrub  was  shown  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  on  March  27,  by  Messrs. 
Balchin,  of  Hassocks,  who  have  for  some  years 
been  so  successful  in  the  cultivation  of  the  charm- 
ing blue-flowered  Leschenaultia  biloba  major. 
The  Tetratheca  in  question  forms  a  much-branched 
little  bush  of  rather  loose  habit,  whose  shoots 
are  clothed  with  narrow  hairy  leaves,  and  as 
shown  closel}'  packed  with  their  prettily  tinted 
blossoms  they  were  very  attractive.  The  flowers 
are  of  a  pleasing  colour,  which  is,  however,  very 
difficult  to  describe,  for  in  the  "  Dictionary  of 
Gardening  "  they  are  called  purple,  while  another 
authority  speaks  of  them  as  rosy  lilac.  Perha|)S, 
however,  mauve-purple  expresses  that  particular 
tint  as  well  as  anything.  The  flowers  of  the 
Tetratheca  consist  of  four  petals,  but  they  do 
not  overlap,  as  in  some  of  its  allies,  and  con- 
sequently the  blooms  are  not  so  bell-shaped  as 
some  of  them  are.  From  the  angle  the  flowers 
are  usually  disposed  on  the  stem,  the  interior  of 
many  of  them  is  visible,  and  then  a  noticeable 
feature  is  the  dark  coloured  stamens  collected 
together  in  the  centre  of  the  blossom,  this  form- 
ing a  small  blackish  blotch.  So  free-flowering  is 
it,  that  the  larger  plants  shown  by  Messrs.  Balchin, 
which  were  about  2  feet  high,  were  simply  one 
mass  of  bloom,  while  small  ones  consisting  of 
about  lialf  .a  dozen  slender  shoots  had  them  in 
some  cases  packed  with  bloom  for  1  foot  or  so. 
This  Tetratheca  needs  a  compost  of  sandy  jjcat, 
and,  like  all  hard-wooded  plants  of  this  class, 
especial  care  in  watering. — H.  P. 

The    charming    group    of    this    fine    old 

plant  from  Messrs.  Balchin  at  tlic  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Pvoj'al  Horticultural  Society  was 
interesting,  but   unfortunately  it  is  not    every- 


one that  can  get  pl.ants  so  smothered  with  the 
lovely  rose-purple  flowers.  This  plant  does  excep- 
tionally well  with  Messrs.  Balchin,  and  it  will  be 
remembered  that  the  blue  Leschenaultia  biloba 
major  was  shown  by  them  on  several  occasions  in 
great  beauty.  The  plants  of  the  Tetratheca  were 
small,  in  splendid  health,  and  the  long  slender 
shoots  almost  covered  with  the  wealth  of  flowers. 
T.  ericoides  is  sj^nonymous  with  T.  pilosa,  and 
was  introduced  from  Australia  in  1S23.  It  is  very 
unsatisfactorj'  near  large  towns. 

Pentas  longiflora. — The  best  known  of  the 
Pentas  is  P.  carnea,  but  a  very  pleasing  kind  is  in 
liloom  in  the  stove  at  Kew.  It  is  named  P.  longi- 
flora,  and  quite  distinct  from  other  species.  The 
plant  is  of  rather  tall,  irregular  habit  of  growth, 
the  leaves  abundant,  ovate  in  shape,  and  deep 
green.  The  flowers  are  \mve  -white,  very  freely 
produced,  and  crowded  into  large  heads.  It  is  a 
stove  ]>lant  that  may  well  be  made  note  of. 

Leptospermums. — The  Leptospermums  form 
a  genus  of  free-flowering  evergreen  shrubs,  chiefly 
natives  of  Australia,  and  consequently  requiring 
in  most  parts  of  the  country  the  protection  of  a 
greenhouse.  In  favoured  parts  of  the  south  and 
west  and  in  Ireland  they  are,  however,  hardy  and 
form  fine  bushes,  that  flower  profusely  towards  the 
latter  part  of  the  spring  and  in  the  summer. 
Though  there  are  several  species,  a  strong  family 
likeness  runs  through  the  whole  of  them,  and  they 
usually  form  dense  twiggy  bushes  clothed  with 
small  leaves  and  bear  flowers  composed  of  five 
petals,  for  the  most  part  white  or  a  little  tinged 
with  pink.  In  the  majority  of  cases  they  are 
somewhat  less  than  an  inch  in  diameter.  In  the 
greenhouse  the  plants  will  flower  freely  when  com- 
paratively small,  especially  if  they  have  been  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings,  as  plants  obtained  in  this 
way  bloom  in  a  younger  state  than  seedlings. 
Neat  little  bushes  of  some  of  the  Leptospermums 
may  be  had  in  pots  .5  inches  or  6  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  when  laden  with  bloom  they  are  very 
useful  for  the  greenhouse  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  Plants  in  pots  flower  best  if  they  are 
plunged  outside  during  the  summer.  In  common 
with  most  of  the  Myrtle  family,  to  which  they 
belong,  the  Leptospermums  are  not  at  all  difficult 
to  strike  from  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  shoots, 
besides  which  seed  can  often  be  had.  The  seed  is 
very  small,  and  should  therefore  be  covered  but 
slightly,— T. 

HARDY  BORDER  FLOWERS  FOR  POTS. 

The  use  of  very  many  hardy  shrubs  for  house  and 
conservatory  decoration  is  largely  on  the  increase, 
both  in  the  quantity  used  and  the  increased 
number  of  varieties  utilised  for  the  purpose. 
Another  useful  class  for  pot  work,  viz.,  hardy 
herbaceous  plants,  is  not  so  generally  used.  They 
may  not  be  recjuired  where  plenty  of  glass  is 
available  to  provide  more  tender  things,  but  they 
are  certainly  well  worth  the  attention  of  all  gar- 
deners who  have  to  furnish  a  plentiful  and  con- 
stant supply  of  flowers  and  whose  accommodation 
is  limited.  Violas,  border  Carnations,  and  DatTo- 
dils  have  been  previously  referred  to  in  connection 
with  this,  and  excellent  plants  they  make.  Plants 
from  a  good  strain  of  Polyanthus  associate  well 
with  Violas  and  Daftbdils,  and  seedlings  of  these 
should  be  placed  in  very  small  pots  so  soon  as 
they  can  be  handled,  to  be  afterwards  transferred 
to  .^-inch  pots  .and  wintered  with  other  things  in 
a  cold  frame.  The  hardy  Primulas,  especially  the 
varieties  of  P.  Sieboldi,  can  be  utilised  in  a  similar 
way.  Where  the  stock  of  that  very  useful  plant, 
Aspiilistra  lurida  variegata,  is  limited,  excellent 
substitutes  may  be  found  in  the  variegated  forms  of 
Funkia  ovata  and  F.  undulata,  whilst  later  in  the 
season  masses  of  F.  sidicordata  grandiflora  in  largo 
pots  or  tubs  arc  grand  alike  in  flower  and  foliage. 
A  list  of  the  Campanulas  suitalilc  for  jmts  would 
include  manv  dill'erent  forms  of  this  flower,  among 
others  the  trailing  varieties,  the  stately  l\vra- 
midalis  and  the  lovely  double  persicifolia.  Of  all 
hai-dy  flowers  used  for  cutting  1  do  not  know  any- 
thing so  charming  as  well  -  developed  spikes 
of  the  old  London  Pride  (Saxifraga  umbrosa),  and 


this  should  certainly  be  included  in  the  list  for 
pot  work.  Nearly  the  same  remarks  apply  to 
several  of  the  Meadow-sweets;  the  fine  white 
plumes  are  beautiful  for  tall  vases.  Spiraa  palmata 
alba,  astilboides  and  Ulmaria  are  three  good  va- 
rieties. Schizostylis  coccinea  is  so  well  known,  that 
any  reference  to  its  value  as  a  pot  plant  is  un- 
necessary. I  have  found  some  of  the  Starworts 
very  useful,  especially  those  late-flowering  varie- 
ties that  with  careful  handling  will  come  in  with 
a  batch  of  late  Chrysanthemums  and  associate 
admirably  with  these  either  as  pot  plants  or  in  a 
cut  state.  Preference  should  be  given  to  varieties 
of  good  habit  and  that  are  not  over  tall.  Ditfusus 
horizontalis,  Datschi,  and  pendulus  are  three 
thoroughly  good  sorts  ;  so  is  ericoides,  but  this  is 
a  trifle  earlier. 

Having  enumerated  a  few  out  of  the  many  good 
things  suitable  for  the  purpose,  I  should  like  to 
add  a  word  of  caution  to  those  who  decide  to  start 
their  culture.  They  must  be  tlioroughly  well  done. 
The  fact  that  they  are  hardy  plants  will  not  justify 
rough  handling,  ignorance  of  the  soil  likely  to  suit 
them,  or  indeed  of  their  individual  requirements 
in  every  shape  and  form.  Thus,  whilst  on  the  one 
hand  good  stufl'  cannot  be  expected  if  a  start  is 
made  from  a  poor  weakly  stock,  on  the  other  close 
attention  to  propagation  and  potting  will  be  of 
little  avail  if  discrimination  is  not  shown  in  the 
selection  of  a  site  for  the  summer  growth  of  such 
things,  for  instance,  as  the  Spir.-eas  and  Funkias. 
Good  results  doubtless  follow  the  lifting  of  clumps 
if  the  operation  is  carefully  performed  and  they 
have  not  been  too  long  established  without  any 
removal,  but  the  majority  of  the  above-mentioned 
subjects  when  required  for  this  special  purpose 
will  be  best  if  the  cuttings,  eyes  or  offsets,  as  the 
case  may  be,  are  either  started  in  pots  or  in  some 
specially  prepared  border  or  frame  from  which 
they  can  be  lifted  without  injury  to  the  roots.  In 
the  case  of  the  Carnations,  strong  layers  may  be 
lifted  and  potted  as  soon  as  they  can  "be  obtained. 

Claremont.  E.  Bukrell. 


Dimorphotheca  graminifolia.  —  This  old, 
but  at  the  same  time  very  uncommon  plant,  intro- 
duced into  England  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half  ago  and  the  subject  of  a  coloured  plate  in 
The  G.iRDEN,  August  23,  ISOO,  is  a  very  orna- 
mental subject  for  the  cool  greenhouse,  where  it  is 
just  now  flowering  |)rofusely.  It  forms  a  tuft  of 
procumbent  stems  clothed  with  bright  green  linear 
leaves,  while  the  Marigold-like  flowers,  borne  each 
on  a  long  wiry  stem,  are  white  with  a  bronzy 
purple  centre,  the  exterior  of  the  petals  being  also 
sutt'used  with  the  same  tint.  Marigold-like,  the 
blooms  shut  up  when  the  weather  is  dull.  It  is 
certainly  widely  removed  in  general  appearance 
from  the  plants  commonly  employed  for  the  em- 
bellishment of  the  greenhouse,  but  its  value  in 
this  respect  is  well  shown  b}'  a  fine  mass  in  the 
Heath  house  at  Kew,  where  for  some  j-ears  now 
it  has  each  recurring  season  been  very  attractive. 
— H.  P. 

Anoiganthus  breviflorus. — This  is  in  bloom 
at  Kew.  A  coloured  plate  was  given  of  it  in  Thk 
(J.VKDEN,  July  IS,  1891.  This  is  a  remarkably 
useful  Cape  bulb  allied  to  the  Cyrtanthus  and 
found  on  the  eastern  side  of  South  Africa  at  an 
elevation  of  between  .'ilUKJ  feet  and  (iiim)  feet.  The 
flowers  measure  about  2  inches  in  length  and  are 
borne  several  together  in  a  comparatively  largo 
head,  the  colour  of  a  peculiarly  clear  yellow  shade. 
They  remind  one  somewhat  of  a  Day  Lily  in 
miniature.  The  stin-dy  sca|)e  is  produc-ed  as  the 
dee])  green,  ])urplc-margiried  leaves  are  commenc- 
ing to  push  up.  When  the  sun  shines  upon  the 
flowers  they  ojien  out  fully.  It  is  a  greenhouse 
jilant  of  more  th.-in  ordinary  value,  and  especially 
rich  when  several  bulbs  are  massed  together  in  the 
same  pot. 

Dimorphotheca  graminifolia  var.  nudi- 
caulis  is  an  interesting  plant  in  liloi>m  in  the  Capo 
house  at  Kew.  A  large  jianful  of  it  will  soon  ho 
sheeted  with  the  .Marguerite-like  Mowers,  which 
expand  with  the  sun,  closing  in  the  evening. 
They   arc   upwards  of  2  inches   across,   the    ray 
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florets  white,  rosy  magenta  at  the  base,  and 
suffused  orange-brown  on  tlie  outer  surface, 
whilst,  as  the  name  suggests,  the  leaves  are  grass- 
like, forming  a  dense  mass,  from  which  rises  the 
profusion  of  delicate-coloured  and  symmetically- 
shaped  flowers.  D.  graminifolia,  known  also  as 
Calendula  graminifolia,  is  a  South  African  species, 
and  is  really  worth  growing,  because  so  free-bloom- 
ing and  distinct  in  aspect. 

Arissemi  fimbriata. — Very  few  of  the  Ari- 
sasmas  are  worth  growing,  but  A.  fimbriata  is 
conspicuous  for  its  tine  colouring.  The  leafage  is 
also  remarkably  distinct,  the  leaflets  very  broad 
and  rich  shining  green  in  colour,  the  plant  being 
dwarf  in  habit,  the  stems  of  a  silvery  white  colour, 
and  the  sheath,  so  to  say,  of  the  same  tone, 
tinged  with  rose.  The  spathe  is  of  silvery  colour, 
striped  .with  a  rosy  shade  and  shaded  bronzy 
green  at  the  apex,  the  spadix  being  of  a  greenish 
tint,  and  lengthened  out  into  deep  purple  plants, 
embellished  with  hairs  upwards  of  half  an  inch 
long.  It  is  in  beauty  with  many  other  Arisajmas 
in  the  stove  at  Kew. 

Choisya  ternata  forced. — I  do  not  know  a 
more  useful  plant  for  large  conservatories  at  this 
season  than  the  ChoLsya.  It  makes  one  of  the  best 
decorative  plants  and  is  grown  as  readily  as  any 
ordinary  shrub.  Few  things  bloom  so  freely  year 
after  year  if  a  little  attention  is  given  when  mak- 
ing new  growth  and  hardening  off  the  same  by 
placing  the  plants  in  an  open  sunny  position,  with 
ample  supplies  of  moisture.  The  flowers  being 
white  are  valuable  when  cut.  They  are  produced 
at  the  tops  of  the  branches.  If  the  plants  are 
forced  slowly  and  given  cool-house  treatment,  they 
last  a  long  time  in  beauty.  Of  late  I  have  seen 
some  good  specimens  grown  in  standard  form  for 
forcing.  These  are  valuable  for  many  purposes, 
though  I  do  not  advise  that  form  of  growth,  as 
when  grown  as  a  bush  the  Choisya  is  more  effective 
and  not  so  stiff,  having  a  graceful  appearance.  It 
delights  in  a  peaty  soil  or  loam,  sand  and  plenty  of 
leaf-mould.— S.  H.  B. 

Magnolia  stellata  in  pots.— This  dwarf  Ja- 
panese Magnolia  is  suitable  for  pots  and  adds  to 
the  beauty  of  a  cool  conservatory  or  winter  gar- 
den. It  is  also  known  as  M.  Halleana.  I  recently 
saw  some  fine  bushes  in  tubs  and  with  only  slight 
protection  at  this  season.  When  grown  ni  this 
way  they  are  of  great  beauty.  M.  stellata  pro- 
duces white  sweet-scented  flowers  some  3  inches 
across  with  reflexed  petals,  and  they  a])pear 
before  the  leaves.  It  may  also  be  grown  against 
a  wall  either  in  low  bush  form,  or  trained  in  such 
positions  with  a  southern  aspect.  The  flowers 
are  produced  much  earlier  and  it  is  readily  pro- 
tected if  on  a  wall.  This  gives  little  trouble, 
being  of  free  growth  and  not  subject  to  insect 
pests.  When  grown  in  pots  the  plants  should  be 
plunged  in  the  open  during  the  summer  and 
autumn  months  to  promote  a  sturdy  growth. — 
G.  W.  S. 

Mig-nonette  Machet.— This  variety  is  of 
French  origin  and  one  of  the  best  for  pots,  being 
largely  grown  for  market.  The  flowers  are  of 
great  substance,  well  coloured  and  the  growth  is 
dwarf  and  sturdy.  For  early  sprnig  flowering  it 
is  invaluable,  as  if  the  seed  is  .sown  in  the  early 
autumn,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  fine  plants  in  the 
spring.  One  often  sees  a  poor  strain,  which  gives 
small  and  weak  blooms ;  whereas,  the  above 
variety  is  far  superior.  The  plants  should  be  grown 
from  the  start  singly  and  as  cool  as  jiossible, 
always  keeping  them  near  the  glass.  Good  loamy 
soil  and  firm  potting  are  the  chief  considerations. 
•^G.  W . 

Clivias. — There  are  too  many  named  varieties 
of  Clivia  (or  Himantophyllum,  as  they  are  more 
generally  called),  for  the  diflerence  between  most 
of  them  is  but  slight,  and  if  the  labels  were  taken 
away  it  would  be  a  puzzling  matter  to  sort  them 
out  again.  There  are  certainly  some  forms  greatly 
superior  to  others,  and  a  few  distinct  varieties 
might  be  selected,  but  not  nearly  so  many  as  we 
have  at  present.  In  some  cases,  plants  bearing 
the  same  name  do  not  appear  to  be  of  equal  merit, 
owing  probably  to  their  being  raised  from  seed, 


the  progeny  being,  as  a  matter  of  course,  some- 
what variable.  The  Clivia  is  very  slow  of  increase 
other  than  by  seed,  hence  the  raising  of  seedlings 
is  easily  accounted  for.  One  thing  that  may  be 
safely  said  is  that  the  varieties  in  cultivation  in 
this  country  are  much  superior  to  those  that  occur 
in  a  native  state,  for  I  have  had  under  my  obser- 
vation for  a  long  time  a  large  iiuantity  imported 
from  their  African  home,  most  of  which  have  now 
flowered,  and  a  very  inferior  lot  they  have  turned 
out  to  be.— H.  P. 

Erica  persoluta  alba. — This  is  a  very  pretty 
member  of  the  greenhouse  Heaths  now  in  flower, 
less  showy,  it  is  true,  than  some  of  the  others, 
but  none  the  less  valuable  in  this  respect.  Its 
cultural  requirements  are  not  so  exacting  as  in 
many  members  of  the  genus,  and  it  may  without 
difficulty  be  grown  into  neat  little  bush}'  plants, 
every  twig  of  which  is  just  now  profusely  studded 
with  small  bell-shaped,  pure  Avhite  blossoms.  It 
remains  a  long  time  in  bloom,  and  whether  re- 
quired for  the  decoration  of  the  greenhouse  or 
for  cutting,  it  is  well  worth  attention. — H.  P. 

Oxalis  cernua. — The  genus  Oxalis  is  an  ex- 
tensive one,  but  there  are  very  few  members  of  it 
in  general  cultivation,  though  where  some  of  the 
best  kinds  are  grown  they  make  a  goodly  show 
during  the  spring  and  summer  months.  One  that 
is  just  now  flowering  in  great  profusion  is  O. 
cernua,  a  tuberous-rooted  species  with  trifoliate 
leaves  and  beautiful  clear  yellow  flowers  about  the 
size  of  a  shilling.  They  are  borne  in  a  many- 
flowered  umbel  on  a  stout  stalk  that  reaches  a 
height  of  6  inches  or  8  inches.  The  plants  that 
are  now  blooming  so  well  were  obtained  as  small 
tubers  a  little  before  Christmas,  and  some  were 
put  into  pots  and  others  into  rather  deep  pans. 
Six  or  eight  tubers  were  put  into  a  pot  G  inches  in 
diameter,  and  for  larger  pots  or  pans  there  was  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  tubers. 
They  were  then  jilaced  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse 
and  given  just  enough  water  to  keep  the  soil 
slightly  moist  till  the  j'oung  leaves  made  their 
appearance,  when  the  supply  was  increased.  The 
result  is  now  a  fine  show  of  golden  blossoms,  that 
is  when  the  sun  shines,  for  if  the  weather  is  dull, 
the  flowers  expand  but  little.  The  Oxalis  in  ques- 
tion is  an  okl  garden  plant,  having  been  intro- 
duced from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1757,  and 
it  can  be  obtained  at  a  cheap  rate  from  the  few 
dealers  in  such  things  ;  but  I  understand  that  the 
demand  for  them  is  very  limited,  though  there  are 
many  other  species  as  deserving  of  cultivation  as 
O.  cernua. — H.  P. 


Books. 


THE  AMATEUR  ORCHID  CULTIVATOR'S 
GUIDE  BOOK.* 

This  is  .a  useful  little  book  for  amateurs  written 
by  a  competent  authority,  but,  as  is  usual  with 
books  now-a-days,  disfigured  by  poor  "  ])roce.sses," 
i.e.,  mechanical  substitutes  for  cuts,  which  arc  far 
from  being  always  happy  in  their  effects.  The 
author  aims  at  giving  easily  understood  instruc- 
tions on  important  points  belonging  to  every-day 
work,  so  that  the  amateur  grower  can  form  an  idea 
as  to  tlie  class  of  Orchids  adapted  to  such  con- 
veniences as  he  already  has,  and  can  better  under- 
stand the  growth  and  requirements  of  the  plants. 
Mr.  Burberry  points  out  that  it  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  in  order  to  cultivate  Orchids  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  special  structure  built  for 
them,  as  experience  has  proved  that  a  disused 
vinery,  or  an  ordinary  greenhou.se  where  a  general 
collection  of  plants  is  grown,  is  etiually  suited  to 
Orchids  if  properly  attended  to.  This  does  not 
do  away  ^\  ith  the  necessity  before  making  a  selec- 
tion of  considering  what  species  of  Orchids 
the     house     is     best     adapted     for,     and    this 


*  "The  Amateur  Orchid  Cultivator's  Guide  Rook.'' 
By  II.  A.  Burberry,  F.U.H.S.  Liverpool :  Blake  and 
Mackenzie. 


will  include  the  degree  of  heat  and  the 
amount  of  light  and  shade  at  command.  Mr. 
Burberry  by  no  means  recommends  the  cultivation 
of  Orchids  with  fruit  trees  in  the  same  house,  al- 
though even  this  has  been  done,  and  sometimes 
successfully,  b}'  experienced  growers.  After  the 
amateur  has  decided,  with  the  aid  of  the  instruc- 
tions here  given,  what  plants  are  best  suited  to  his 
house,  he  is  cautioned  against  buying  weakly  bits 
of  back  pseudo-bidbs  or  weak  spindly  plants, 
by  which  his  time  will  be  lost  and  his  patience 
exhausted  before  the  plants  reach  the  flowering 
stage,  and  he  is  advised  not  to  commit  tlie  error 
of  overcrowding.  In  the  author  s  remarks  having 
special  reference  to  small  collections,  he  men- 
tions the  species,  with  their  varieties,  that  are  de- 
sirable, and  the  requirements  of  each  as  regards 
artificial  heating,  ventilation,  shading,  atmo- 
sphere, temijerature,  (jotting  and  basketing.  The 
grower  is  warned  against  attempting  to  grow  the 
plants  on  blocks  of  wood  under  the  mistaken  idea 
that  thereby  their  natural  habit  will  be  more 
nearl}'  imitated,  as  such  a  method  is  sure  to  end 
in  failure  in  artificially  heated  glasshouses.  The 
careful  treatment  of  imported  Orchids  is  insisted 
upon.  The  plants  suitable  for  growing  with  Or- 
chids, with  many  other  hints  and  particulars,  are 
mentioned,  so  that  the  amateur  who  carefully 
follows  out  the  instructions  here  given  is  on  the 
way  to  become  a  successful  grower  of  Orchids, 
and  even  the  experienced  cultivator  may  gather 
some  useful  information  from  Mr.  Burberry's 
handbook. 


Les  Vieux  Arbres  de  la  Normandie.*^ 

To  tree  lovers  few  things  could  be  more  interest- 
ing than  the  subject  of  these  vohnnes,  and  the 
author's  method  of  record  seems  as  careful  as  it 
well  could  be  as  regards  measurements  and  dates. 
There  are  a  great  many  beautiful  and  interesting 
old  trees  in  Normandy,  some  of  which,  as  in  the 
case  of  Yews,  he  makes  out  to  be  nearly  l.")(10 
years  old,  and  in  telling  us  all  that  could  be 
ascertained  about  them,  his  love  of  and  fitness  for 
the  work  are  clear.  Our  enjoyment  of  the  book, 
however,  is  very  much  marred  by  its  modern  and 
far  from  desirable  mode  of  production.  We  all,  un- 
ha]ipilj',  know  what  process  cuts  are  now-a-days 
in  England,  but  that  the  French,  who  are  so  able 
at  engraving  of  all  kinds,  sliould  give  way  to  these 
bad  substitutes  for  engraving  is  far  from  encourag- 
ing. A  book  of  this  kind  produced  a  century  or 
fifty  years  ago  would  probably  have  been  a  light, 
handy  volume  with  a  few  good  steel  etchings  or 
engiavings.  Now  we  have  a  book  which  is  large 
and  heavy,  the  jiaper  overloaded  with  clay,  the 
photographs  printed  on  jjaper  nearly  as  thick  as 
a  tea-tray.  The  photographs  are  so  badly 
rendered  by  some  coarse  netted  process,  that  if 
some  of  them  were  taken  away  from  the  context, 
it  would  be  hard  to  say  what  they  were  meant  to 
represent.  We  hope  French  publishers  as  well  as 
English  will  soon  see  that  such  illustrations  tend  to 
bring  books  down  to  the  level  of  journals  of  the 
least  desirable  sort,  and  can  only  do  harm  to 
illustrated  literature. 


MARCH  IN  SOUTH  DEVON. 

DrRixi:  the  month  of  March  vegetation  has  been 
standing  still,  or  nearly  so.  The  Marie  Louise 
Pear  that  began  to  open  its  blossoms  before  the 
end  of  the  first  week  in  February  has  still  (April  •!) 
some  unexp.anded  blooms.  For  the  last  fortnight 
the  nights  have  been  cold,  the  thermometer  on 
the  grass  falling  to  freezing  point  or  thereabouts 
during  the  whole  time,  though  tlie  greatest 
amount  of  frost  registered  througliout  tlie  month 
was  only  4°,  while  the  days,  hot  in  the  sun  and 
drying  with  the  continuous  east  wind,  were  not 
conducive  to  the  swelling  of  the  buds.  If  the  old 
saw,  "  A  peck  of  March  dust  is  worth  a  king's 
ransom,"  be  true,  then  the  coming  year  should  be 


*  "  Les  Vieux  Arbres  de  la  Normaudie  :  a  study  in 
historic  botany."  By  Henri  Ciideau  de  Kervillo.  Two 
vols.  J.  B.  iiailliOro  et  lils,  ly,  Kuo  Ilautofeuille, 
Paris. 
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a  wealthj'  one,  for  enough  dust  has  been  in  the 
air  to  have  ertectotl  the  deliverance  of  every 
crowned  liead  in  the  luibitable  globe.  Narcissi  in 
the  open  have  perhaps  hardly  been  so  fine  indi- 
viduallj'  as  usual,  owing  doubtless  to  the  torrid 
summer  of  last  year,  but  one  is  too  eager  to  wel- 
come their  beauty  to  be  hypercritical.  Very 
lovely  effects  can  be  obtained  by  artistically  mass- 
ing the  choicer  varieties  in  the  wild  garden  and 
shrubberies.  I  have  in  my  mind  an  instance 
where  this  has  been  most  .successfully  carried  out. 
Large  colonies  of  Emperor,  Empress,  Horsfieldi, 
Stella,  Figaro,  and  the  best  of  the  Polyanthus 
section  spangle  the  grassy  banks,  brighten  the 
dells  in  the  Rhododendron  plantations,  and  give 
a  gracious  contrast  to  the  long  vistas  of  imme- 
morial Elm  tree  boles — a  contrast  of  the  ephe- 
meral beauty  of  the  Howers  with  the  gnarled  bark 
of  the  woodland  patriarchs  that  seem  jjroof 
against  change  and  decay.  Here  and  there  clumps 
of  Sulphur  rhienix,  capax,  and  tortuosus,  which 
last  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  this  gar- 
den for  over  forty  years,  are  naturalised,  while 
the  glaucous  foliage  of  poeticus  shows  where 
later  on  galaxies  of  white  stars  will  gleam.  I  saw 
the  other  day  in  a  neighbouring  garden  what  I 
have  never  noticed  before,  namely,  a  bicolor 
Joniiuil.  It  was  in  a  rather  scattered  patch  of 
Jonquils  and  Narcissi,  and  might  possibly  have 
been  a  seedling.  The  nectary  was  golden,  and 
the  perianth  primrose.  I  hope  next  year  to  renew 
my  acquaintance  with  this  specimen.  March  has 
seen  the  various  varieties  of  Forsythia  and  Ribes 
in  bloom,  and  in  out-of-the-way  nooks  in  the 
garden  two  quaint  and  dingy  flowers  have 
blossomed,  that  almost  merit  the  term  sometimes 
applied  to  them  of  black  flowers— one.  Iris  tube- 
rosa  (the  Snake's-head  Iris),  the  other  Fritillaria 
persica.  By  the  way,  what  a  gem  is  Fritillaria 
aurea,  and  apparently  of  easy  culture.  Anemone 
apennina  is  easily  naturalised  in  South  Devon, 
and  spreads  in  woods  and  over  rockeries,  on 
stream-banks  and  lawns,  in  strange  contrast  to 
the  wood  Anemone,  which  is  very  conservative 
and  altogether  refuses  to  grow  in  some  gardens. 
In  the  hedges,  white  Violets  in  thousands  have 
been  making  the  lanes  odorous,  and  before  the 
month  drew  to  an  end,  in  a  sheltered  corner  of 
the  Larch  copse,  where  the  "  rosy  plumelets  "  were 
largest  and  brightest,  hybernating  butterflies 
awoke  from  their  winter's  sleep  and  fluttered 
down  the  sunny  glade,  which  the  Oxalis  had 
already  etherealised  with  its  fragile  chalices. 

The  sun  has  .shone  182  hours  10  minutes  this 
March,  as  against  209  hours  55  minutes  during 
March,  1803.  Tlic  temperature  has  been  lower 
than  in  ISO.'!,  tlie  mean  this  year  being  45'1, 
against  40  0.  The  rainfall  for  the  month  has  been 
162  inches,  .against  '17  of  an  inch  in  March,  1.893. 
On  the  first  three  months  of  the  year,  however,  we 
are  '20  of  an  inch  behind  last  year's  figures,  and 
already  the  farmers  are  beginning  to  shake  their 
heads  and  talk  of  another  rainless  year. 

S.  W.  F. 


Chrysanthemums. 


SEASONABLE   CULTURAL   NOTES. 

Planth,  nil  matter  for  what  piirpose  they  are 
inten(h;il,  are  growing  away  freely,  the  recent 
warm  wi-.atju-r  having  been  all  in  their  favour. 
Tlie  ninst  iif  Ihcisc  intended  to  produce  large 
e.xhiliition  lilnom.s  look  rem.arkably  well,  being 
sturdy  and  short-jointed,  while  the  colour  of 
the  foli.-igc  leaves  little  to  be  desired  where  the 
cultural  conditions  have  been  of  the  right  order. 
The  present  is  a  critical  period  in  their  exist- 
ence. Careful  cultivators  will  see  that  the 
plants  lack  for  neither  sp.aco  to  grow  in, 
water  nor  at  tlio  roots,  and  liave  ample 
pot  room  at  the  same  time.  Many  col- 
lections of  Chrysantlioniums  are  ruined  by 
overcrowding  tlie  phints,  mainly  because  a 
greater    number    .■ue    jirovidcd    tlian    can    1)j 


accommodated.  To  do  justice  to  the  plants, 
the  foliage  of  one  shoiild  not  overlap  that  of 
its  neiglibour.  Sufficient  space  should  be 
allowed  for  each  to  stand  alone,  as  thus  n<it 
only  liave  the  leaves  ample  opportunities  to 
develop  to  their  fullest  extent,  but  the  steins 
thicken  and  mature  accordingly.  The  height 
of  the  jilants  is  very  much  influenced  by  want 
of  space,  as  where  they  are  crowded  the  growth 
is  of  necessity  weaker,  and  must  have  its  ettect 
later  on  in  the  diminished  size  and  quality  of 
the  blooms.  A  cold  frame,  placed  so  that  it 
receives  all  the  sunlight  available,  is  much  the 
best  situation  now  for  the  plants.  A  thick  bed 
of  coal  ashes  is  the  best  nuiterial  to  stand  the 
pots  upon.  Abundance  of  air  should  be  ad- 
mitted on  all  favourable  occasions,  drawing  off 
the  lights  entirely  on  fine  and  warm  days. 
Draughts  of  cold  air,  l:)y  tilting  the  lights  on 
one  side  when  tlie  wind  is  blowing  strongly 
from  the  east,  are  to  encourag  mildew  upon 
the  fcjliage.  Upon  the  first  signs  of  tliis 
{larasite,  dust  the  afl'ected  parts  with  sulphur, 
enqiloying  that  of  a  brown  colour,  as  its 
appearance  is  not  nearly  so  objectionable. 
Water  that  is  tepid  should  always  be  employed. 
Much  of  tlie  paleness  in  the  colour  of  the 
foliage  so  often  seen  in  some  collections  of 
plants  is  due  to  the  incautious  use  of  cold  water 
to  the  roots. 

Plants,  the  leaves  of  which  have  become  pale 
in  colour,  should  receive  less  water  for  a  time; 
indeed  they  should  be  kept  on  what  is  known 
as  the  dry  side  for  a  week  or  two  until  the 
leaves  have  recovered  their  natural  green  colour. 
Plants  growing  in  3i-inch  pots  must  be  ex- 
amined at  least  twice  daily  to  ensure  the  soil 
being  sufficiently  moist  ;  a  lack  of  moisture  has 
a  tendency  to  starvation.  I  like  to  see  the 
plants  clotlied  with  foliage  right  to  their  base 
until  the  blossoms  are  opening,  as  healthy  leaves 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  assistance  at  that 
period  by  storing  the  necessary  amount  of 
nutriment  for  future  use  as  the  blooms  expand. 
Transfer  the  plants  to  larger  pots  as  those 
in  which  they  are  growing  become  full  of  roots. 
Not  only  do  plants  require  much  more  attentinn 
in  watering  when  they  are  what  is  known  as 
pot-bound,  but  the  freedom  to  growth  neces- 
sary to  attain  the  best  results  receives  a  check. 
Presuming  the  plants  occupy  at  the  present 
time  pots  li.V  inches  in  diameter,  the  next  sliift 
will  be  into  o^-inch  ones  ;  from  these  they  will 
go  into  those  in  which  they  are  to  bloom, 
'J-inch.  It  is  necessary  to  refer  to  this  detail 
here  so  that  the  cultivator  may  know  how  to 
prepare  for  the  final  potting.  For  years  I  have 
grown  many  plants,  two  in  one  10-inch  pot 
measuring  inside,  having  them  in  stock,  and 
thinking  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  space  and 
material  to  grow  but  one  plant  in  each.  Two 
plants  of  the  same  sort,  or  those  much  alike  in 
liabit  of  growth,  should  obviou.sly  be  chosen, 
not  selecting  those  of  a  robust  habit.  Plants 
intended  for  this  dual  sy.steni  of  accommoda- 
tion slionid  receive  the  same  treatment  u]!  to 
the  time  of  the  final  potting,  then  is  the  time 
to  make  the  alteration.  For  these  successive 
shifts  into  larger  pots,  some  care  is  neces- 
sary in  tlie  prejiaration  of  the  conqiost. 
Loam  is  the  most  e.s.sential  ingredient.  This 
should  be  as  fibry  as  possible,  and  just  suffi- 
ciently rotted  to  ]irevent  the  grass  growing 
in  the  pots.  To  three  ])arts  of  this  add  one 
part  of  half-decayed  horse  manure,  the  same 
ipiantity  of  [lartly  rottiul  leaves,  with  suflicii'iit 
coarse  silver  sand  and  charcoal  to  keep  the 
whole  porous,  regulating  these  according  to 
the  characti'r  of  tlie  loam.  Pot  the  ]ilanls 
tirmly  with  a  view  to  ]iro(luc'ing  .short- 
jointcd    growtli,   thus    enabling   it    to   be   more 


matured  and  in  a  better  condition  to  give  blooms 
of  high  ipiality.  In  the  incurved  section  the 
presence  or  otherwise  of  depth  and  solidity  in 
the  blooms  is  a  crucial  point  when  in  close 
competition.  The  manner  of  potting  the  ]ilants 
has  an  important  bearing  on  tlie  blnmns  after- 
wards. If  the  soil  is  moist — neither  wet  nor 
<lry — when  used,  water  will  not  be  required  for 
a  couj)le  of  da3'S,  giving  them  then  a  good  soak- 
ing. It  is  important  that  the  soil  about  the 
roots  should  be  thoroughly  moist  previous 
to  potting  ;  if  it  is  dry,  some  time  will 
elapse  before  the  ball  of  earth  becomes 
saturated  afterwards,  the  plants  suffering  in 
consequence  in  the  meantime,  owing  to  the  s(jil 
being  looser  and  lighter  about  the  roots.  Keep 
the  frame  rather  closer  for  a  few  <lays  after 
potting  until  new  roots  are  being  freely  made, 
when  air  ought  to  be  freely  admitted  to  en- 
courage a  sturdy  growth.  K.  MOLVNEUX. 


Hairy    Chrysanthemums.  —  Of    the     new 

liairy  C^hrj'santhemums  oH'ered  by  the  raisers  for 
sale  in  the  spring  of  1893  a  fair  proportion  was 
seen  in  fairly  good  form  last  autumn,  and  several 
were  certainly  promising.  There  are  about  fifty 
new  varieties  announced  by  the  English,  French, 
and  American  growers  for  the  present  year,  a 
.somewhat  smaller  number  than  in  1803.  Now 
that  the  N.C.S.  has  instituted  a  cla.ss  for  this  new 
section  at  the  November  At|uarium  show,  some 
definite  jjrjgress  may  be  expected,  although  the 
hairy  Chrysanthemums  seem  to  me  to  be  more 
likely  to  occupy  the  position  of  floral  curiosities 
than  florists'  show  flowers. — Ciirysantu. 

Early- flowering'    Chrysanthemums.  — By 

far  the  greater  number  of  new  introductions  of 
the  early  section  has  been  raised  by  the  Continen- 
tal growers.  Only  a  small  proportion  of  them, 
however,  seems  to  have  found  favour  w'ith  the 
English  grower,  and  the  process  of  selection  seems 
to  have  been  necessarily  severe.  Further  additions 
are  promised  for  the  present  year,  but  they  are 
less  numerous  than  usual.  The  American  raisers 
have  of  late  been  somewhat  interestefl  in  the 
obtaining  of  early-flowered  novelties,  Mr.  .John 
Tliorpe  being  probably  one  of  the  first  to  send  out 
a  collection.  Last  year  Messrs.  Pitcher  and 
Manda  distributed  a  few  raised  by  themselves, 
and  are  repeating  the  experiment  this  season  on 
a  little  larger  scale.  They  state  that  this  section 
is  rapidly  increasing  in  popularity,  and  they  offer 
nine  new  v.arieties,  which  have  all  undergone  a 
second  yeai's  trial.  A  few  new  hairy  varieties  are 
also  announced  by  the  same  firm. — CiiRVs.vNTU. 

Anemone  Chrysanthemums. — In  tliesedays 
of  big  blooms  it  seems  that  many  old  types  are 
doomed  to  extinction.  The  Anemone-flowered  va- 
rieties are,  however,  well  worthy  of  a  better  fate, 
and  the  few  novelties  shown  last  season  by  Mr.  R. 
Owen  at  the  Aquarium  ought  to  hel|)  to  sustain 
tlie  interest  that  was  once  taken  in  t  hi.<  race.  A  well 
known  grower  to  whom  I  was  talking  not  long 
since  about  the  Anemone  type  astonished  mo  by 
saying  that  now-a-days  they  did  not  pay,  and  that 
there  is  no  monej'  in  them.  This  is  a  great  pity 
from  an  .'vsthetic  point  of  view,  for  some  of  the  old 
well-known  varieties  are  beautiful  llowcrs,  and  for 
purposes  other  than  the  show  board  arc  really  at- 
tra('tivc.  The  great  fault  is  in  the  cnlour,  which 
is  mo.stly  whites  or  an  undct'ided  shade  of  lilac.  A 
few  here  and  there  are  jiurple  or  yellow,  tlie  latter 
colour  being  almost  a  modern  improvement,  for  if 
we  except  (!luck  and  St.  Margaret,  all  the  yellow 
Anemones,  either  of  the  old  show  type  or  of  the 
.Japanese  flowering  kind,  have  been  niilaincd  dur- 
ing the  ])ast  five  or  six  years.  A  really  good 
crim.son,  such  as  we  find  in  some  of  tlie  .Japanese 
varieties,  would  be  useful  ami  telling, butalthough 
there  are  about  twenty  new  Anemones  announced 
in  the  new  lists  for  1804,  only  one  appears  by  the 
description  to  answer  to  such  an  expectation. 
The  French  growers  are  contributing  very  few 
vari(!tics  of  this  class,  but  it  is  worthy  of  notico 
for   those    interested    that  the   American   firm  cf 
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Pitcher  and  Manda  will  send  out  from  their  esta- 
blishment alone  twelve  new  seedling  Anemone- 
flowered  Chrj-santhemums,  some  of  which  may 
probably  find  their  way  into  English  collections 
by  next  autumn  or  lato  in  the  following  year. — 
Chbysanth. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

April  10. 

The  above  meeting  was  a  marked  improvement  as 
regards  attendance,  being  in  this  respect  the  best 
held  this  year.  The  exhibits,  too,  were  exceed- 
ingly numerous  and  varied,  leaving  nothing  to  be 
desired  either  at  the  Orchid  or  the  floral  tables.  The 
exhibits  before  the  fruit  committee  are  never  very 
numerous  at  this  season.  The  best  was  the  early 
forced  fruit  and  vegetables  from  Syon,  which 
formed  a  smaller  group  than  before,  but  of  excel- 
lent quality.  Some  well-ripened  fruit  of  Pears 
was  sent  from  the  Cape,  having  arrived  in 
capital  condition,  the  same  forming  at  this  season 
an  excellent  adjunct  to  the  desseit.  The  work  of 
the  Orchid  committee  was  heavy,  there  being  a 
large  number  of  exhibits  to  be  inspected.  Prominent 
amongst  these  were  the  numerous  examples  of 
Odontoglossums  from  Baron  Schrceder's  unique 
collection,  containing  many  rarities,  all  being 
superbly  grown.  Mr.  Ballantine  is  surpassing 
himself  this  spring  in  the  wonderfully  fine  form 
displaj'ed  by  these  choice  cool  house  Orchids.  The 
best  exhibit  amongst  new  kinds  was  undoubtedly 
the  Cypripedium  Winifred  Hollington,  which  is  a 
gem  of  the  first  water.  The  awards  on  this  occa- 
sion covered  more  genera  than  usual,  Dendrobes 
having  slightly  the  pre-eminence.  Of  the  floral 
exhibits,  Roses  were  to  the  front  from  the  well- 
known  exhibitors  Mr.  F.  Cant  and  Mr.  Mount, 
who  had  cut  blooms,  and  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son 
and  Mr.  Rumsey,  who  had  well-flowered  plants 
and  cut  blooms  also.  Hybrid  Amaryllises  from 
Chelsea,  Holloway,  and  Cheshunt  were  in  excellent 
condition,  so  also  were  hard-wooded  greenhouse 
plants  from  Clapham  and  Highgate.  Narcissi 
were  shown  in  large  and  varied  quantities.  The 
increase  in  new  hj'brids  is  marvellous.  Last,  but 
not  by  any  means  least,  were  the  many  worthy 
exhibits  of  varied  hardy  flowers,  including  the 
choicer  kinds  of  Tulips,  also  of  Polyanthus. 

Orchid  Committee. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

Dendrobu'.m  F.vlconeri  giganteum,  which  is, 
both  in  its  growth  and  flowers,  distinct  from  the 
species ;  the  pseudo-bulbs  are  long,  but  not  so 
grass-like  as  in  U.  Falconeri  itself.  The  flowers 
in  the  sepals  and  petals  bear  a  resemblance  cer- 
tainly to  those  of  D.  Wardianum,  leading  one  to 
assume,  even  it  incorrectl}',  that  it  was  a  hybrid 
between  these  two  species.  The  labellum  partakes 
of  D.  Falconeri  in  size  and  form,  with  a  suspicion 
of  more  of  the  golden  yellow,  this,  in  a  measure, 
having  taken  the  place  of  the  large  dark  purplish 
crimson  blotch.  By  its  appearance  it  should  be 
more  profuse-flowering  than  the  sjiecies  and  is  a 
decided  actiuisition.     From  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

Ei'LOPiiiELLA  Elisaeeth.i-:.  —  An  Orchid  of 
which  we  have  heard  a  deal  during  the  past 
season  or  two,  but  which,  owing  probably  to  its 
reputation  of  being  a  diflicult  plant  to  cultivate, 
has  not  hitherto  been  shown.  The  plant  in  ques- 
tion bore  two  pseudo-bulbs  of  Catasetumlike 
habit,  two  spikes  issuing  from  the  younger  growth. 
The  spikes  are  over  all  about  1  foot  or  so  long, 
the  flowers  occupying  about  two-thirds  of  the 
length  ;  the.-se  are  of  wax  like  character,  the  ex- 
panded flowers  and  the  buds  being  very  lovely. 
The  buds  are  of  a  bright  vinous-purple,  this  col- 
our fading  in  a  measure  upon  the  reverse  of  the 
flowers  when  expanded,  which  upon  the  interior 
of  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  delicate  blush-white  ; 
in  fact,  almost  pure  white,  each  blossom  being 
about  2  inches  across  ;    the   labellum   is   small,  I 


golden  yellow  and  white  ;  the  colour  of  the  buds 
runs  down  the  footstalks  of  each.  From  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence. 

Brassia  Lawrence.^n.a. — Not  a  new  species  by 
any  means,  having  been  introduced  as  far  back  as 
1839,  but  which  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  best 
of  the  genus.  The  flowers  are  large,  with  long 
tail-like  seiials  and  petals  of  a  cloudy  yellow, 
shaded  with  green  and  spotted  with  cinnamon, 
the  lip  being  yellow,  tinged  with  green  ;  a  well- 
developed  spike.  From  Mr.  R.  J.  Measures, 
Camberwell. 

Cypripedr-m  Winifred  Hollington,  already 
alluded  to,  is  a  cross  between  C.  ciliolare  and  C. 
niveum,  and  must  be  ranked  with  the  finest  h}'- 
brids  yet  raised  ;  the  outline  of  the  flower  bears 
a  certain  resemblance  to  that  of  C.  niveum,  but 
is  much  larger,  being  borne  upon  a  tall  erect 
stem  ;  the  petals  are  broad — in  fact,  the  whole 
of  the  flower  is  of  fine  proportions  ;  the  colour 
throughout  is  a  pale  vinous  purple  sufi'usion  upon 
a  lighter  ground,  with  rather  more  white  upon 
the  dorsal  sepal.  From  Mr.  A.  J.  Hollington, 
Forty  Hill,  Enfield. 

Epidendrum  sp.— This,  if  not  actually  identi- 
cal with  E.  paniculatum,  is  closely  related  to  it, 
being  probably  a  form  slightly  different  in  colour, 
which  in  this  instance  is  a  dull  pink  with  a  suffu- 
sion of  lilac,  the  lip  being  tipped  with  white. 
The  spike  shown  was  a  dense  one,  after  the  man- 
ner of  E.  syringothyrsis.  From  Mr.  Welbore 
Ellis,  Hazelbourne,  Dorking. 

Dendrobium  crepidatum  (Tring  Park  var.). — 
A  most  lovely  variety,  one  of  the  choicest  Den- 
drobes exhibited  for  a  long  time  past  :  the  plant, 
a  small  one,  bore  two  flowering  pseudo-bulbs.  It 
is  quite  a  major  form  of  the  species  ;  the  sepals 
are  rosy  purple,  shading  off  to  white  at  the  base  ; 
the  lip  is  well  expanded,  and  has  a  rich  golden 
yellow  blotch  upon  it,  edged  with  rosy  purple  ;  a 
distinctly  handsome  Orchid.  From  Rt.  Hon. 
Lord  Rothschild,  Tring  Park. 

Awards  of  merit  were  adjudged  to — 

Oncidicm  Lucasianum. — Quite  a  small-growing 
species,  with  a  slender  spike  of  rich  yellow  flowers, 
very  distinct,  and  in  a  measure  singular  also. 
From  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co. 

Dendrobium  Alcippe  (D.  Wardianum  x  D. 
htuiflorum  Freemani).  — A  beautiful  hybrid  of 
slender  growth,  the  sepals  and  petals  suftused 
with  rosy  ])urple  on  a  lighter  ground,  the  lip  large, 
with  a  dark  maroon  spot  upon  the  inner  part, 
with  a  broad  margin  of  white  and  a  rosy  purple 
edge.     From  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Dendrobium  capillipis. — A  rich  golden  yellow, 
almost  self-coloured  species  with  a  slight!}' 
darker  labellum,  the  growth  dwarf  and  sturdj-, 
the  spikes  light  and  elegant.  From  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence. 

Cypripedium  M.\stersianum. — An  introduced 
species  remarkably  distinct ;  the  dorsal  sepal  is 
rather  small,  pale  green  in  colour,  with  a  sulphur 
edge,  the  petals  being  broad  and  of  a  bronzy 
rose  shade  ;  the  pouch  is  somewhat  darker,  the 
whole  flower  of  bold  outline,  the  growth  sturdy. 
From  Mr.  R.  .J.  Measures. 

Aerides  Hu(!HI. — A  species  of  erect  and  some- 
what Vanda-like  growth,  bearing  a  small  spike  of 
large  flowers,  very  similar  to  those  of  A.  Lobbi, 
but  paler  in  colour.     From  Messrs.  Low  and  Co. 

Lmiax  Boothiana,  \\hich  is  no  other  than  our 
old  friend  Cattleya  lobata,  the  two  names  being 
.synonymous  ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  deep  rich  lilac- 
rose  with  a  tendency  to  mau\e,  a  very  distinct 
colour.  The  spikes  in  question  bore  four  and  five 
flowers  each,  being  a  \ery  shy-flowering  plant.  It 
is  a  species  seldom  seen  exhibited.  From  Mr. 
Welbore  Ellis. 

Oncidium  .sp.,  which  as  regards  the  flowers 
bore  a  certain  resemblance  to  O.  Lucasianum 
shown  by  Messrs.  Sander,  but  the  growth  is 
different  and  the  spikes  more  slender  as  well  as 
longer.  This  species  needs  to  be  seen  in  larger 
(|uantities  to  be  effective.  From  Mr.  Lucas, 
Warnham  Court. 

Lycaste  cruenta  oigantea. — Quite  a  major  form 
of  the  species,  with  its  characteristic  colours,  the 
petals  being  of  a  darker  but  richer  golden-yellow 


than  the  sepals,  the  lip  also  of  a  rich  shade.  From 
Mr.  Smee,  The  Orange,  Carshalton. 

Odontoglossum  Andersonianum  (Crawshay's 
var.).— An  extra  fine  and  beautifully  marked  form 
of  this  species,  the  colours  being  better  defined 
and  the  markings  very  distinct ;  the  shades  are  the 
same,  but  of  the  two  brighter,  a  stout,  bold  spike. 
From  Mr.  De  Barri  Crawshay,  Rosefield,  Seven- 
oaks. 

Botanical  certificates  were  voted  to  Satyrium 
corrifolium,  a  terrestrial  Orchid,  curious,  but  not 
beautiful,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  ;  Satyrium  prin- 
ceps,  of  a  light  reddish -pink  shade,  the  flowers 
somewhat  larger  than  in  the  foregoing ;  both  from 
Glasnevin  Royal  Botanic  (iardens  ;  Masdevallia 
torta,  a  singular,  but  not  particularly  striking 
species,  as  shown,  from  Glasnevin  ;  Eria  flori- 
bunda,  a  small,  but  curious-looking  Orchid,  with 
Dendrobe-like  growth,  from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence ; 
Leptotes  bicolor,  a  lovely  and  chaste-looking 
Orchid,  with  the  purest  possible  white  sepals  and 
petals  and  a  purplish  lip,  a  plant  well  worthy  of 
a  high  award  in  every  respect,  from  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence ;  Masdevallia  omula,  quite  a  rninute 
species,  with  small,  narrow  leaves,  with  insignifi- 
cant flowers  clustered  at  the  base,  from  Mr. 
R.  J.  Measures  ;  Pleurothallis  ornata,  an  extremely 
small  Orchid,  with  dull-looking  flowers  of  curious 
formation,  being  in  this  respect  very  interesting, 
from  Mr.  R.  J.  Measures ;  Dendrobium  Johannis, 
a  dull-looking  species,  not  particularly  striking, 
from  Mr.  S.  6.  Lutwyche. 

Groups  and  miscellaneous  exhibits  of  Orchids, 
as  before  alluded  to,  were  excellent.  Baron 
Schroder  again  exhibited  some  splendid  examples 
of  cut  Odontoglossums,  forming  in  all  a  most  ex- 
cellent display,  remarkable  alike  for  cultural  skill 
and  the  exceedingly  choice  varieties  of  the  best 
species.  Odontoglossum  triumphans  was  repre- 
sented by  a  grand  spike  bearing  eleven  unusually 
large  flowers,  rich  in  colour— old  gold  and  choco- 
late-crimson. 0.  mulus,  a  species  not  often  seen, 
is  an  elegant  variety,  the  flowers  having  the  out- 
line of,  but  larger  than  those  of  O.  cirrhosum,  the 
colours  being  a  dull  brown  on  a  straw-yellow 
ground,  the  spike  having  three  branches.  0.  luteo- 
purpureum  sceptrum,  of  which  there  was  a  splen- 
did spike  bearing  nineteen  flowers,  has  broad 
sepals  and  petals  of  a  rich  chocolate-brown  with 
a  lighter  ground  colour.  O.  elegans  in  form  of 
flower  is  a  counterpart  of  O.  cirrhosum,  but 
otherwise  totally  distinct,  yellowish  white,  dull 
brown  and  crimson  being  the  pervading  shades. 
O.  Leeanum,  a  magnificent  spike  with  six  branches, 
was  a  most  attractive  feature  :  it  has  some  of  the 
features  of  O.  gloriosum,  but  is  much  superior  to 
it  in  every  sense,  the  flowers  pale  golden  yellow 
with  chocolate  spots  and  bars,  being  also  strongly 
perfumed,  not  unlike  vanilla.  Odontoglossum  sp. 
(hybrid,  presumably  natural)  was  remarkably  dif- 
tinct,  the  ground  colour  nearly  white,  with  light 
chocolate  markings  on  the  lip,  the  sepals  being  of 
a  bronzy  crimson  in  bars  and  blotches,  the  flowers 
large.  O.  luteo-purpureum,  an  extra  dark  form, 
the  ground  colour  a  golden  yellow  with  dull  crim- 
son markings,  was  an  extra  fine  spike.  O.  Wilcke- 
anum  Godefroja'  was  shown  as  a  cut  spike  on  this 
occasion,  being  to  all  appearance  the  same  one 
as  noted  at  the  last  meeting  when  shown  upon  the 
plant.  Other  choice  things  consisted  of  three  dis- 
tinct forms  of  Cattleya  Lawrenceana,  that  called 
Vincki  being  (luite  a  novelty  in  its  colour,  a  cloude<l 
shade  of  pale  lavender-blue,  deeper  in  the  labelluni 
than  upon  the  sepals  and  jietals,  another  called 
concolor  being  of  a  pale  mauve-pink,  delicately 
beautiful  and  most  distinct  ;  the  remaining  form 
was  an  extra  bright  one  of  the  normal  colour. 
Cypripedium  Lawrenceanum  Hyeanum  was  shown 
also;  it  has  pale  green  and  white  flowers,  the 
latter  colour  being  jirominent  in  the  dorsal  sepal, 
there  being  not  the  slightest  trace  of  the  colour 
of  the  type  (silver  Flora  medal). 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  again  exhibited  one  of  his 
choice  groups,  which  included,  besides  those  which 
have  been  referred  to,  a  very  fine  cut  example  of 
Cypripedium  Schra-der.x-  of  extra  rich  colour; 
also  Epidendrum  macrochilum  album,  in  which 
the  labellum  is  the  most   prominent  feature,  that 
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being  pure  white,  with  the  sepals  and  petals  of  a 
coppery-green  shade.  Trichopilia  lepida,  not  by 
any  means  a  common  species,  was  included, 
having  bright  coloured  flowers  of  a  rich  pinli 
shade  \iith  white  margins  (silver  Flora  medal). 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.  exhibited  a  capital 
group,  which  comprised  several  finely-grown  and 
freely-flowered  Odontoglossum  vexillarium,  bear- 
ing extra  large  bloom.*!,  with  as  many  as  eight  to 
the  spilie.  Dendrobium  PhaLtnopsis  Schrceder- 
ianura  was  represented  chiefly  by  the  light  forms, 
very  beautiful.  Of  Oncidium  ampliatum  majus, 
a  sjjlendid  specimen  plant  was  shown  bearing 
eight  well-developed  spikes  ;  this  is  one  of  the 
finest  of  all  Oncids  as  a  specimen  when  shown  in 
this  style.  Sander's  variety  of  Oncidium  super- 
biens  was  also  included  ;  it  has  large  metallic- 
brown  sepals  with  white-tipped  petals,  a  pleasing 
variety.  Ccelogyne  Dayana  was  again  shown 
in  fine  condition,  one  spike  alone  measuring 
nearly  i  feet  in  length.  Cattleya  Schriedera?  w;as 
included,  also  a  very  distinct  and  richly  marked 
form  of  it  called  Wells'  variety,  with  acharming 
<;ombination  of  orange  and  mauve  upon  the  label- 
Jum.  Grammatophyllum  Measuresianum  was 
staged  with  one  spike  bearing  its  distinctly 
marked  flo%vers,  maroon  spots  upon  a  straw- 
coloured  ground.  Spathoglottis  aurea,  a  good 
form  of  Cattleya  labiata,  and  Brassia  Wagneri 
were  included  (silver  Flora  medal).  Messrs. 
H.  Low  and  Co.  had  a  larger  group  than  usual, 
with  a  profusion  of  flower,  prominent  amongst 
which  were  several  freely  flowered  Dendrobium 
thjTsiflorum,  which  made  a  good  display.  Cat- 
tleya Schroederaj  was  very  well  represented  ;  also 
Dendrobium  superbum,  bearing  large  blooms. 
Cypripediums  were  represented  by  C.  Lowianum 
and  C.  Haynauldianum,  two  varieties  bearing 
a  marked  resemblance,  but  very  unlike  any 
other  species  usually  exhibited,  both  or  either  of 
which  should  prove  useful  to  the  hybridiser. 
C.  Chamberlainianum  was  also  shown,  and  C. 
Lawrenceanum.  Of  Odontoglots  there  were,  as 
usual,  some  plants  of  0.  Roezli  and  its  forms,  O. 
triumphans  being  also  comprised  in  this  group, 
which  would  have  looked  better  had  it  not  been  so 
much  crowded  (Silver  Flora  medal). 

Mr.  R.  J.  Measures  exhibited  a  very  bright  and 
interesting  group.  In  addition  to  the  certificated 
plants  there  were  the  following:  Cymbidium 
Devonianum  in  two  distinct  forms,  one  having 
larger  flowers  with  more  colour  in  them,  the 
colours  being  a  light  brown  with  dull  purple 
streaks,  the  lip  white,  with  purplish  markings. 
Cypripedium  Rothschildianum  and  its  nearly  re- 
lated form,  C.  EUiottianum,  were  both  shown 
here  ;  also  C.  villosum  aureum  (one  of  the  best 
forms),  C.  bellatulum  and  C.  Godsefiianum,  which 
shows  its  relation  to  C  hirsutissimum.  Dendro- 
bium nobile  in  the  best  forms  and  D.  splendi- 
dissimum  with  a  densely-flowered  pseudo-bulb 
were  both   in  good  condition  (silver  Flora  medal). 

Messrs.  Collins  and  Collins,  Willesden  Junction, 
had  several  large  plants  of  Cymbidium  Lowia- 
num, bearing  spikes  of  extra  length  and  with 
fine  blooms  ;  they  also  had  a  pretty  group  of  C. 
hirsutissimum,  still  a  pleasing  species,  and  a  plant 
of  Vanda  tricolor,  a  pretty  and  distinct  form 
(silver  Banksian  medal).  Mr.  P.  McArthur,  Maida 
Vale,  showed  Dendrobium  Wardianum  album,  a 
beautiful  variety,  with  pure  white  sepals  and 
t)0tals,  the  golden  and  maroon  markings  of  the 
lip  very  clearly  defined.  Odontoglossum  trium- 
phans in  two  quite  distinct  forms  was  also 
shown,  one  with  an  erect  spike,  the  other  with  a 
scandent,  arching  one.  Cypripedium  Haynauld- 
ianum, C.  exul,  C.  exul  aureum  (the  last  a 
beautiful  form),  and  C.  Chamberlainianum  ex- 
cellens  were  also  sent  (silver  Banksian  medal). 
Messrs.  W.  L.  Lewis  and  Co.,  Southgate,  had  on 
this  occasion  several  pretty  plants  of  Ada  auran- 
tiaca,  Epidendrum  prismatocarpum,  Oncidium 
Buperbiene,  Ca'logyne  Massangeana,  with  long 
spikes  of  pale  straw-coloured  flowers  (silver  Bank- 
sian medal). 

Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  exhibited  a  few  choice 
hybrids,  which  comprised  Cymbidium  eburneo- 
Lowianum    (previously    noted)  ;    also   Lielio-Cat- 


tleya  Pallas  (C.  Dowaana  x  L.  crispa),  a  superb 
hj'brid,  which  has  the  beautiful  crisped  lip  of  the 
latter  parent,  but  of  the  size  of  C.  Dowiana,  and 
of  a  rich  shade  of  velvety  crimson,  suffused  with 
purple,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  blush-coloured. 
Cypripedium  Merops  (C.  Druryi  x  C.ciliolare)  is  a 
very  distinct  hybrid,  with  maroon-purple  lines  and 
spots  on  a  brownish  yellow  ground.  C.  macrochilum, 
another  grand  hybrid,  was  again  shown,  and  in 
better  condition  than  heretofore,  showing  it  to  be 
a  very  superior  variety;  the  flowers  were  larger, 
and  the  characteristics  of  C.  caudatum  Lindeni 
and  C.  longifolium  plainly  visible.  Mr.  Wel- 
bore  Ellis  exhibited  Odontoglossum  gloriosum  in 
excellent  condition,  the  plant  having  been  im- 
ported from  Colombia  in  1891.  0.  Andersonia- 
num,  a  light  form,  and  O.  sp.  from  Colombia 
were  both  shown  in  equally  good  form.  Chysis 
bractescens  was  also  staged  here.  Mr.  Smee  had 
Cyrtopodium  Godseffianum,  a  pale  yellow  species 
with  slender  erect  spike.  Mr.  Wbillans  sent  from 
Blenheim  three  grand  spikes  of  Cypripedium 
Rothschildianum,  each  with  extra  fine  flowers, 
twelve  blossoms  and  buds  in  all.  Mr.  Lutwyche, 
Oakfield,  Beckenham,  also  showed  the  last-named 
Cypripedium,  an  extra  fine  spike,  also  Klaboch's 
variety  of  Odontoglossum  cirrhosum,  as  well  as 
Dendrobium  crassinode  album,  and  a  large- 
flowered  seedling  Cypripedium.  A  cultural  com- 
mendation was  awarded  to  Crelogyne  ocellata 
maxima,  a  beautifully  grown  plant  with  nine  pen- 
dent spikes  of  bloom,  a  very  charming  Orchid  and 
most  distinct,  as  well  as  a  fine  cultural  example, 
the  pure  white  flowers  with  golden  veins  on  the 
lip  being  as  in  the  type. 

Floral  Committee. 

A  large  number  of  exhibits  came  before  the 
committee,  in  fact,  the  meeting  consisted  princi- 
pally of  outdoor  and  greenhouse  flowers. 

A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  the  fol- 
lowing— 

Ibis  Helen.e.— This  is  a  lovely  Iris  of  the 
Oncocyclus  group.  A  flower  was  shown  by  Mr. 
H.  J.  Elwes,  of  Colesborne,  and  was  one  of  the 
choicest  exhibits  of  the  meeting.  It  is  conspicuous 
for  intensity  of  colour,  the  broad,'erect  standards, 
almost  overlajjping  one  another,  deep  purple, 
shading  to  a  darker  tone  towards  the  base,  the 
falls  smaller,  rich  velvety  purple,  with  a  wide 
band  or  signal  nearly  black,  a  soft  velvety 
tone  in  the  centre  and  running  into  the  throat  ; 
the  blade  or  limb  of  a  beautiful  brown  colour.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  charming  in  its  section. 

An  award  of  merit  went  to  each  of  the  follow- 
ing— 

Am.\ryllis  Speculum. — A  very  handsome  va- 
riety, noteworthy  both  for  its  fine  shape  and 
intense  self  crimson  colour,  destitute  of  green,  the 
centre  being  of  a  richer  shade  than  the  body  of 
the  flower.  The  segments  are  broad  and  compose 
a  bloom  above  average  size,  but  not  too  large. 
From  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Am.\ryi,lts  Holloway  Belle. — A  distinct  and 
pleasing  variety,  one  of  the  lighter  coloured 
types.  The  flowers  are  shapely,  the  segments 
of  even  width,  regular  and  white,  clearly  veined 
with  rose,  feathered  also  with  the  same  shade. 
From  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper 
HoUoway. 

Ane.mone  St.  Brigid's  .strain. — An  excellent 
"  strain "  or  selection,  the  flowers  varying  in 
colour,  some  crimson,  others  pink,  a  variety  of 
shades  that  make  up  an  interesting  series.  From 
Mr.  F'itt,  Panshanger  Gardens,  Hertford. 

Athaoene  alpina. — This  is  a  very  old  plant, 
but  not  often  seen.  It  was  introduced  from  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Europe  as  far  back  us  1702, 
and  at  a  glance  one  can  see  that  this  genus  is 
closely  related  to  the  Clematises.  Tlie  flowers 
are  of  rich  blue  colour,  produced  freely,  and  \ery 
pretty  against  the  pale  green  serrated  leaflets. 
There  is  a  white-flowered  variety,  and  the  type 
varies  in  shade,  but  the  flowers  on  tlie  plant 
shown  were  quite  self  blue.  It  is  synonymous 
with  A.  sibirica.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Cripps  and 
Sons,  Tunbridge  Wells. 


Rose  La\\tience  Allen. — This  is  a  Hybrid  Per- 
petual variety  of  quite  the  show  type.  The  flower 
is  large,  not  coarse,  of  deep  "build,"  so  to  say, 
and,  fortunately,  verj'  sweetly  scented ;  the 
colour  delicate  rose,  deepening  in  the  centre  to 
more  of  a  pink  shade.  From  the  foliage  it  is 
apparently  a  robust  grower.  One  can  scarcely, 
however,  judge  anew  Rose  from  only  cut  blooms. 
Exhibited  by  Messrs.  Cooling  and  Son,  Bath. 

Canna  L.  E.  Bailey. — A  very  distinct  variety, 
dwarf,  robust,  and  free.  The"  bold  flowers  are 
crowded  in  large  heads,  the  segments  broad,  and 
barred  with  a  scarlet  shade  on  a  deep  yellow 
ground.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Ches- 
hunt. 

Roses  were  delightful,  and  leading  growers  sent 
largo  groups  of  plants  in  flower.  The  cut  blooms 
fromJ|Mr.  F.  Cant,  Colchester,  deserved  praise,  and 
tlie  display  merited  the  silver-gilt  medal  awarded. 
We  noticed  exquisite  blooms  of  Rubens,  Mme. 
Cusin,  Marie  van  Houtte,  Catherine  Mermet, 
Mme.  de  Watteville,  The  Bride,  Ethel  Brownlow 
(especially  fine),  Marechal  Niel,  Souv.  de  S.  A. 
Prince,  Amazone,  Jean  Ducher,  Ernest  Metz, 
Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon,  Mme.  Hoste,  Innocente 
Pirola,  and  a  boxful  of  such  gems  as  I'ldeal,  Mme. 
Laurette  Messimy,  Mme.  Falcot,  W.  A.  Richard- 
son, and  Mme.  Chedane  Guinoisseau.  A  very 
large  and  beautiful  group,  comprising  plants  in  a 
large  degree,  came  from  Mr.  Rumsej',  Waltham 
Cross.  The  plants  were  extremelj'  well  grown 
and  flowered,  and  such  varieties  as  Countess  of 
Rosebery,  General  Jacqueminot,  John  Hopper, 
Marquise  de  Castellane,  Coquette  des  Blanches, 
Gloire  de  Margottin,  Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet,  Lady 
Mary  Fitzwilliam,  Dr.  Andry,  and  Souv.  de  S.  A. 
Prince  were  conspicuous.  This  exhibitor  also  had 
a  lovely  boxful  of  Niphetos,  and  amongst  other 
cut  blooms  a  bunch  of  that  pretty  climbing  Rose 
Mme.  Carnot,  the  flowers  delicate  yellow,  with 
intense  orange  centre  (silver  medal).  Mr.  Geo. 
Mount,  Canterbury,  showed  a  lot  of  cut  Roses, 
amongst  others  a  boxful  of  Catherine  Mermet,  an 
exquisite  variety  for  colour.  Niphetos  was  also 
exhibited  in  quantity,  and  such  kinds  as  Ethel 
Brownlow,  The  Bride,  Souv.  d'un  Ami,  Comtesse 
de  Nadaillac,  Mme.  Watteville,  Ernest  Metz,  and 
MarSchal  Niel  were  very  fine  (silver  medal). 

Hardy  flowers  filled  a  large  space.  The  chief 
group  of  a  miscellaneous  character  was  that  from 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt.  It  was  one  of 
the  finest  ever  staged  by  this  firm,  and  comprised 
a  great  variety  of  interesting  things — shrubs, 
Roses  and  hardy  plants.  Amongst  the  Roses 
were  excellent  specimens  of  Mrs.  John  Laing, 
Innocente  Pirola,  Gustavo  Piganeau,  Mme.  Caro- 
line Testout  (very  good  in  pots),  Mme.  La- 
charme,  Paul's  Early  Blush,  Celine  Forestier, 
Alba  rosea,  La  France,  and  Turner's  Crimson 
Rambler,  the  now  well-known  Polyantha  va- 
riety, which  for  freedom,  robustness  and  intense 
crimson  colour  is  unsurpassed.  Hardy  flowers 
consisted  of  the  \Tirieties  of  Hepatica  triloba, 
Adonis  vernalis  and  other  gems  ;  whilst  of  flower- 
ing trees  and  shrubs  tliere  was  (|uite  a  host,  Ribes 
of  kinds,  Cydonia  japonica,  I'yrus  nialus  flori- 
bunda  atrosanguinea,  Forsythia  viridissima,  the 
beautiful  Prunus  triloba,  Berberis  Thunbergi, 
Magnolia  stellata,  M.  conspicua  Soulangeana, 
early  Rhododendrons,  standard  plants  of  the 
pret^ty  Genista  pra'cox  and  tlio  lovely  Cerasus 
Watereri— one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Clier- 
ries.  Cannas  in  variety  and  Amaryllises  also  came 
from  this  firm  (silver-gilt  medal).  A  very  charm- 
ing grouii  came  from  Messrs.  J.  Veitcli  and  Sons. 
The  specimen  of  the  Fringe  Tree  (Cliionanthus 
virginicus)  was  one  of  the  finest  things  in  the 
meeting  and  smothered  with  its  clusters  of  fiowers, 
the  petals  narrow  and  forming  cjuite  a  fringe  of 
white.  Very  pretty  also  were  flic  standard  jilants 
of  Cytisus  purpurcus  pendulus,  the  flowers  delicate 
lilac,  and  C.  sco))ariu8  Andreanus,  a  Broom  that 
has  been  described  in  The  (!ari)EX.  Khodora 
canadensis,  the  charming  rosy  purple-flowered 
deciduous  Canadian  shrub,  was  also  shown.  Its 
leafless  shoots  smothered  with  the  flowers  in  early 
spring  are  interesting.  The  group  was  arranged 
with  the  variegated  Maple.     Messrs.  Veitch  also 
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•had  splendid  plants  in  full  bloom  of  Epiphyllum 
J?u?sellianum  Ga?rtneri  and  Amarj-llises  of  several 
kinds,  which  will  be  described  in  our  notes  on  this 
flower  at  Chelsea  (silver  medal).  Mr.  R.  Dean, 
Ealing,  had  a  large  group  of  seedling  Polj'anthuaes, 
many  of  the  varieties  exceptionally  bold  in  form 
and  rich  in  colour,  an  interesting  and  beautiful 
series  of  shades  (silver  medal).  Mr.  B.  Ladhams, 
Shirley  Xurseries,  near  Southampton,  had  a  \'ery 
interesting  display,  comprising  Auricula  tJolden 
Gem,  forms  of  Anemone  apennina,  dwarf  Irises, 
Megasea  cordifolia  purpurea,  Aubrietias  in  variety, 
and  a  splendid  mass  of  perpetual  flowering  Pink 
Ernest  Ladhams,  which  has  white  flowers,  deep 
purple-crimson  at  the  base  of  the  petals,  a  full, 
dense,  pleasing  variety  (bronze  medal). 

Hard-wooded  plants  were  remarkably  well 
shown.  Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  had 
a  most  interesting  selection,  th^plants  well  grown, 
particularly  such  Acacias  as  A.  arraata.  Azalea 
Deutsche  Perle,  Erica  Cavendishi,  E.  Spencer- 
iana,  the  prettj-  Diosma  capitata,  Eriostemons  of 
several  kinds,  a  group  of  Calla  Little  Gem,  and 
the  new  perpetual  flowering  Carnation  LTpj^ih 
Pike  (silver  medal).  A  similar  award  went  to 
Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.,  Enfield  and  Upper 
Clapton,  for  a  very  fine  display  —  Acacias  in 
variety.  Acacia  Drumraondi,  very  pleasing.  Erica 
persoluta  alba,  Boronia  heterophylla,  Hibbertia 
Reidi,  Chorozema  Lowi,  Eriostemons  of  sorts,  and 
many  other  plants. 

A  large  group  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  B.  S. 
Williams  and  Son,  Upper  HoUoway.  Diclytra 
spectabilis  was  represented  by  many  graceful 
specimens,  and  Clivias  in  great  variety  were 
shown,  besides  a  number  of  excellent  forms  of 
Amaryllis,  and  a  seedling  Rhododendron  in  the 
way  of  Countess  of  Haddington,  verj-  free,  and 
the  flowers  of  purest  white,  with  rather  less  sub- 
stance in  them  than  that  hybrid  (silver  medal). 
Messrs.  R.  Veitch,  of  Exeter,  had  a  great  variety 
of  shoots  of  flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  man\'  of 
which  have  been  alread}-  mentioned.  Mr.  W. 
Pascoe,  gardener  to  Capt.  Torrens,  Bast  on  Manor, 
Hayes,  Kent,  had  a  pot  pl.int  of  Wistaria  sinensis 
purpurea,  showing  how  beautiful  it  is  thus  grown. 
Mr.  Anthony  Waterer,  Knaphill,  had  a  plant  of 
.  the  golden  variety  of  Cedrus  atlantica,  named 
aurea,  a  shrub  of  distinct  and  handsome  aspect 
when  seen  as  a  large  specimen  in  the  garden. 
Mr.  J.  Heale}',  gardener  to  Mr.  A.  C.  Bartholo- 
mew, Park  House,  Reading,  had  a  flowering 
specimen  of  the  fine-leaved  Iris  Robinsoniana,  the 
flowers  pure  white,  set  oft"  with  orange  near  the 
base  of  the  segments.  It  has  been  described  more 
than  once  in  The  G.^rdex.  Mr.  Thos.  Acton, 
Kilmacurragh,  Rathdrum,  Ireland,  showed  re- 
markably fine  trusses  of  Rhododendron  Campbelli, 
R.  Falconeri,  R.  Nobleanum,  and  R.  arboreum 
from  the  open.  Sir  J.  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  Penller- 
gare,  Swansea,  showed  a  truss  of  R.  Fortunei 
X  R.  Thomsoni,  raised  by  tlie  late  Mr.  J.  H. 
Mangles,  and  grown  at  Swansea.  The  flowers  are 
deep  crimson  in  colour.  Also  exhibited  was  R. 
arboreum  album,  very  delicate  in  colour.  R. 
rampylocarpum  came  from  Mr.  Jas.  Bateman, 
Howe  House,  Worthing.  This  is  a  Sikkim  species, 
introduced  in  1851.  The  honey-scented  flowers 
are  [jroduced  from  six  to  eight  in  an  umbel,  each 
cimpanulate  in  shape,  rather  small,  and  delicate 
primrose  or  sulphur  colour,  brownish  at  the  base, 
backed  with  shining  green  leaves.  Mr.  C.  J. 
Lucas,  Warnham  Court,  Horsham,  had  Scilla 
peruviana,  and  Mr.  Crook,  gardener  to  Mr. 
W.  H.  Evans,  Forde  Abbey,  Chard,  a  very  fine 
form  of  Primula  obconica  named  Forde  Abbey 
Beauty  and  Rhododendron  Veitchianum  super- 
bum.  Mr.  Moore,  Glasnevin,  sent  Brownea  ma- 
crophylla  X  B.  grandiceps,  brilliant  crimson  in 
colour,  the  rare  Banksia  marcescens  and  Drv- 
andra  floribunda.  Carnation  Eblana  was  shown  by 
Dr.  T.  Beaumont,  Palmerston  House,  Palmerston 
Park,  Dublin,  the  flower  j-ellow,  and  Mr. 
May,  The  Nurseries,  Ujiper  I'eddington,  had  a 
mass  of  Carnation  Uriah  Pike.  Several  Carna- 
tions came  from  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  Blen- 
heim, the  most  beautiful  being  Blenheim  Beauty, 


the  flowers  large,  white,  edged  violet,  and  Mme. 
E.  Bergman,  rosy  salmon.  Mr.  Ehves  had,  besides 
the  Iris  described  above,  Iris  (Oncocyclus)  atro- 
purpurea,  the  flowers  deep  polished  brown  in' 
colour,  the  falls  yellow  at  the  base  ;  also  some 
very  bold  forms  of  Fritillaria  imperialis  called 
gigantea.  From  the  garden  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  J. 
Chamberlain,  M.P.,  came  Anthurium  Chamber- 
lainianum,  conspicuous  for  its  immense  shining 
green  leaf  and  dull  crimson  spathe  of  great 
width.  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  Heatherbank,  Wey- 
bridge  Heath,  sent  a  basketful  of  yellow  Polyan- 
thuses, or  bunch  Primroses,  the  flowers  beautiful 
in  form  and  varying  in  shades  of  yellow.  Messrs. 
J.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  had  Nicotiana 
affinis  variegata,  with  the  usual  white  flowers, 
but  distinctly  variegated  leafage,  creamy  white 
against  light  green. 

Daff'odils  formed  an  important  feature,  and 
many  fine  things  were  shown.  Any  kind  which 
obtained  a  first-class  certificate  or  award  of 
merit  is  described  in  the  exhibitors'  collection. 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  Covent  Garden,  had  many 
kinds,  which  are  described  in  our  notes  from 
Long  Ditton,  including  Weardale,  a  noble  trumpet 
kind  (first-class  certificate).  Tulips  and  a  large 
display  of  hardy  flowers  also  came  from  this  firm 
(silver"  medal).  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham, 
showed  a  large  variety  of  Daffodils,  dwarf  Irises, 
also  forced  Spanish  Irises,  Gladiolus  The  Bride, 
the  lovely  I.  atro- purpurea  described  above, 
Freesias  in  profusion.  Anemones,  and  manj-  other 
spring  favourites  (silver  medal).  The  group  of 
seedling  Narcissi  from  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart, 
Appleshaw,  Andover,  was  full  of  interest.  There 
were  some  splendid  things  in  the  collection,  in- 
cluding a  lovely  series  of  crosses  between  N. 
poeticus  ornatus  and  N.  p.  poetarum,  the  aim 
being  to  secure  the  fine  segment  of  ornatus  with 
the  red  eye  of  poetarum.  Horace,  V'irgil  and 
others  showed  the  success  of  the  raiser;  the 
flowers  were  extremely  fine,  large,  pure  and  bril- 
liant orange-scarlet  in  the  centre,  particularly  the 
latter.  N.  Horsfieldi  x  Polyanthus  Narciss  Grand 
Monarque  had  given  a  very  fragrant  flower,  white 
perianth,  bright  yellow  cup  ;  N.  Empress  X  N. 
triandrus,  produced  from  a  young  and  under-sized 
bulb  a  remarkably  robust  flower,  conspicuous  for 
its  whitish  perianth  and  primrose  cylindrical  cup. 
A  gem  was  a  cross  between  N.  poeticus  and  N. 
triandrus,  the  perianth  white,  or  nearly  so,  re- 
flexed,  and  primrose  cup.  One  named  Albatross, 
a  cross  between  N.  p.  ornatus  and  Empress,  was 
very  fine,  whitish  perianth  and  yellow  cup  mar- 
gined with  brilliant  orange.  Examples  were  shown 
of  white  trumpet  Daflbdils  crossed  with  N.  poeti- 
cus showing  tlie  origin  of  the  Leedsi  forms,  some 
with  citron-coloured  cups.  There  were  so  many 
beautiful  crosses  one  cannot  mention  many,  but 
very  striking  was  a  bunch  of  Lulworth,  a  chance 
seedling  found  in  an  old  Dorsetshire  garden.  The 
flower  is  large,  with  broad  white  perianth,  the  cup 
yellow,  with  a  deep  rim  of  brilliant  orange-scarlet. 
It  is  conspicuous  in  a  large  collection  (first-class 
certificate).  A  silver  medal  was  given  to  this  dis- 
plav.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  had  an  interest- 
ing group  of  seedling  Daflbdils.  Mr.  J.  Mallender, 
gardener  to  Miss  Mellish,  Hodsock  Priory,  Work- 
sop, showed  Daffodil  Hodsock  Pride,  a  fine 
trumpet  kind,  white  perianth  touched  with  yellow, 
and  deep  yellow  trumpet  (award  of  merit).  Messrs. 
Van  der  Schot  and  Son,  Haarlem,  had  seedling 
Daffodils,  and  there  were  several  other  exhibits. 

Prizes  for  Daffodils. 

Prizes  were  offered  for  a  collection.  A  very  fine 
display  came  from  the  Rev.  S.  E.  Bourne,  Dun- 
ston  Vicarage,  Lincoln.  Maximus,  (ilory  of  Ley- 
den  (superb),  N.  incomparabilis  Lulworth,  .John- 
stoni  Queen  of  Spain,  Santa  Maria,  very  rich,  and 
manv  others  were  shown.  Almost  every  section 
was  "represented,  and  all  thoroughly  well  staged. 
Dr.  W.  Crawford,  Linchiden  Hou.se,  Liddingston, 
Lanarkshire,  was  second — CUory  of  Leyden,  being 
very  fine.  Mr.  M.  Cammell,  Loxwood  House, 
Billinghurst,  who  showed  splendid  flowers  of 
Glory  of  Leyden,  was  third. 


Fruit  Committee. 

There  were  some  interesting  exhibits  before  this 
committee,  notably  vegetables.  Strawberries,  and 
Cape  Pears  in  fine  condition.  Mr.  Wythes,  Syon 
House  Gardens,  Brentford,  staged  St.  John's 
and  Brown  Turkey  Figs,  very  fine  La  Grosse 
Sucree  Strawberries,  some  fine  Sharpe's  Victor 
Potato,  Seakale  from  the  open  ground,  very 
fine  Asparagus  grown  in  permanent  beds  forced 
with  leaves,  and  Veitch's  Earliest  of  All  Cabbage 
(bronze  Knightian  medal).  The  same  exhibitor 
sent  fruits  of  Monstera  deliciosa  with  foliage,  the 
fruits  being  large  and  ripe.  Mr.  A.  F.  Allan, 
Hillingdon  Court  Gardens,  Uxbridge,  received  a 
cultural  award  for  three  boxes  of  La  Grosse  Su- 
cr^e  Strawberries.  The  fruits  were  large  and  well 
coloured  and  deserved  the  award  given.  Mr. 
Crook,  Forde  Abbey,  Chard,  staged  four  dishes  of 
well-kept  Apples,  the  varieties  being  Sturmer 
Pippin,  Royal  Somerset,  Striped  Beaufin,  and 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  also  a  new  Onion  named 
Crook's  Long  Keeper.  This  the  committee  asked 
to  be  sent  to  Chiswick  for  trial.  A  seedling 
Strawberry  from  Syon  House  was  sent.  It  is  a 
valuable  forcing  kind,  with  small  foliage  and  good 
flavoured  fruits.  This  was  requested  to  be  tried 
at  Chiswick.  From  the  society's  gardens  were 
sent  nice  samples  of  Easter  Beurr^  Pear  of  rich 
flavour,  Mr.  Barron  stating  they  had  been  good 
since  Christmas.  Pears  were  also  contributed  by 
Mr.  Marshall,  Bunham  Nursery,  Sussex.  Numer- 
ous A'arieties  of  Cape  Pears  were  sent  to  test  the 
quality  and  for  name.  Many  of  the  sorts,  though 
nice  looking,  were  of  indifferent  flavour,  the  best 
being  Beurr^  Aremburg,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  and 
Passe  Colmar.  Messrs.  Rivers,  Sawbridgeworth, 
sent  Pears  and  a  dish  of  Wagener  Apple,  but 
past  its  best.  Mr.  G.  Goldsmith  sent  a  valuable 
seedling  Apple  of  good  flavour  and  with  firm 
flesh.  This  the  committee  desired  to  see  again,  a 
sufficient  number  not  having  been  sent.  From 
Mr.  0.  Thomas,  the  Royal  Gardens,  Frogmore, 
was  sent  Frogmore  Selected  Tomato,  a  nice  look- 
ing fruit  with  few  seeds  and  of  good  flavour. 
The  colour  is  bright  and  the  fruit  of  a  good  shape. 
The  committee  requested  that  it  be  sent  for  trial 
to  Chiswick.  

The  Rev.  G.  Engleheart,  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks  on  hybrid  Narcissi,  stated  that  every  year 
he  added  to  his  stock  of  knowledge,  and  as  years 
went  by  many  opinions  he  formed  in  his  early 
experience  he  was  obliged  to  reconsider,  and  to 
adopt  diverse  treatment  to  that  of  former  years. 
The  .seedlings  of  Daffodils  take  three  years  to  make 
plants,  five  to  six  years  to  bloom,  and  three  more 
years  to  get  quality,  true  colours,  and  other 
details.  He  had  been  raising  seedlings  for  many 
years,  and  though  he  had  most  willingly  responded 
"to  the  request  of  the  society,  he  would  now  merely 
give  a  few  details  of  his  experience,  and,  if  per- 
mitted, in  two  years  he  hojied  to  give  a  complete 
record  of  the  results  obtained.  The  raiser  of  any 
flower,  fruit  or  vegetable  should  be  interested  in 
his  work.  The  hybridiser  of  Daff'odils  will  have 
to  take  an  interest  in  wild  forms,  as  from  these 
spring  many  of  our  beautiful  hybrids.  Dean 
Herbert's  work,  though  commenced  fifty  years  ago, 
is  still  valuable,  and  a  record  for  future  workers. 
In  a  former  note  to  the  society's  journal  he  con- 
tributed facts  as  to  the  sterility  of  some  forms  in 
many  gardens,  though  in  liis  Hampshire  garden 
nearly  all  Daffodils  seed.  -A.  variety  of  N.  biflorus 
is  much  grown  in  Italy,  another  form  is  N. 
stellaris,  a  hybrid  between  Polyanthus  Narcissus 
and  N.  poeticus.  He  h.ad  raised  the  same  flowers, 
and  he  illustrated  his  notes  by  specimens,  .showing 
the  parents  and  the  hybrids  raised.  Some  forms 
of  N.  biflorus  raised  in  France  are  quite  diff'erent, 
and  are  mostly  sterile.  For  many  j-ears  he  had 
collected  hybrids,  Mr.  Barr  having  given  him 
greiit  assistance.  He  had  liybrids  of  such  form 
as  tridymus  crossed  with  Emperor  :  this  «as 
beautiful  hybrid.  This  year  for  the  first  time  he 
had  seetl  from  varieties  he  had  quite  given  up  as 
sterile,  showing  the  etfects  of  the  ripening  on  the 
bulbs  last  year.  Mr.  Barr,  in  his  journeys,  found 
Tohnstoni  in  Spain  seeding  freely,  whereas  Mr. 
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Tate  in  other  regions  found  it  sterile.  Johnstoni 
in  our  climate  last  year  had  what  may  be  termed 
Spanish  weather,  and  he  thought  it  would  seed 
freely.  In  the  trumpet  forms  great  strides  had 
been  made,  and  in  these  curious  results  frequently 
happen.  The  grand  family  of  incomparabilis  had 
produced  line  hybrids  with  great  variations.  He 
gave  a  list  of  the  best  forms  obtained  in  this  way. 
He  found  that  each  year  caused  more  variation,  so 
that  there  was  much  to  learn,  and  this  season 
more  than  usual.  Though  the  flowers  were  short- 
lived this  j'ear,  the  colours  were  beautiful.  Dr. 
Masters  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
lecturer.  Mr.  Baker,  of  Kew,  in  seconding  it, 
trusted  Mr.  Engleheart  would  at  some  future  time 
give  an  account  of  his  experiments  in  Daffodil 
hybridising. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


The  Mexican  Thistle.— I  was  glad  to  see 
"  J.  C.  L.'s"  note.  A  couple  of  years  ago  I  raised 
a  number  of  seedlings  ;  at  the  end  of  the  autumn 
they  were  beautiful  plants,  and  I  looked  forward 
to  a  fine  show  in  the  summer.  Having  read  that 
the  plant  was  hardy,  I  gave  no  protection  in  the 
winter, and  Host  every  plant. — J.  Ji.,T>rirl;en}iam. 

Pyrus     Maulei    superba.  —  The     Japanese 

Quince  in  many  colours  is  now  the  most  conspi- 
cuous shrub  in  flower,  but  the  subject  of  this  note 
is  deeper  and  brighter  in  colour  than  any  of  them, 
and  truly  a  magnificent  thing.  This  j'ear,  like 
last,  the  shoots  are  covered  with  flowers,  and  in 
sunlight  or  shadow  its  effect  is  exceedingly  bril- 
liant. 

The  snowy  Mespilus. — There  is  no  tree  at 
present  in  flower  to  compare  with  this  in  beauty, 
but  it  is  rarely  seen.  One  hardly  knows  which 
to  admire  most,  the  tender  purple-grey  leaves  or 
the  slender  white  racemes  of  blossom,  but  to- 
gether they  look  lovely  and  quite  unlike  our 
Cherry  and  Sloe  now  so  profuse  and  pretty  in 
bloom. 

Trichonema  Pylium.— In  The  Garden  of 
March  24,  C.  W.  Strickland  asks  information  from 
me  where  he  can  obtain  bulbs  of  this  plant,  not 
knowing  where  he  could  procure  them  elsewhere. 
I  wrote  to  his  address  offering  a  bulb.  Not  having 
received  any  reply,  I  presume  that  my  letter 
must  have  miscarried.  I  therefore  take  this 
opportunity  to  repeat  my  offer. — T.  H.  Aecher- 

HlND. 

Narcissus  Leedsi. — This  is  now  charming  in 
several  situations,  but  especially  in  the  grass  and 
on  a  slope.  The  flowers  when  seen  from  below 
with  light  behind  them  have  a  distinct  and  grace- 
ful effect.  Although  we  include  many  kinds  in 
the  family  of  Star  Narcissus,  the  name  is  not 
happily  descriptive  of  the  white  Lecdsi,  its  elegant 
flowers  poised  on  slender  stems  having  a  most  dis- 
tinct effect.  It  is  also  a  precious  flower  for 
cutting,  being  some  days  in  advance  of  the  earliest 
poeticus,  and  withal  so  elegant  and  sweet-scented. 

Marechal  Niel  Rose.— A  local  florist  has 
been  retailing  nice  buds  of  this  Rose  at  2d.  each, 
and  I  am  tokl  that  they  have  been  hawked  in  the 
London  streets  at  half  that  amount.  Not  many 
years  ago  the  lowest  price  for  a  Marechal  Niel 
was  .sixpence.  These  buds  come,  of  course,  from 
abroad,  and  there  seems  but  little  reason  to  doubt 
that  Ro.sc  forcing  in  this  country  will  share  the 
fate  of  some  other  gardening  industries.  The 
outlook  for  flower  growers  in  this  country  is  really 
getting  very  gloomy.  Within  ten  years  the  flower 
imports  have  nearly  doubled. — J.  C.,  Byfltet. 

Beaumontia  grandiflora.— Having  seen  a 
notice  in  Thk  Gakdkn  a  short  time  ago  to  the 
effect  that  you  would  like  to  see  a  flowering  shoot 
of  the  Beaumontia  grandiflora,  I  have  sent  one  uj). 
The  growth  sent  was  taken  from  a  plant  that  was 
struck  four  years  ago  ;  the  plant  is  now  carrying 
about  seventy  heads   of  bloom  similar  to  the  one 


sent. — E.  H.  Letts,  Ashe  Gardens,  Richmond, 
Yorks. 

*,*  A  remarkably  handsome  truss  showing  what 
a  fine  effect  a  plant  of  this  has  when  in  bloom. 
We  are  astonished  it  is  not  more  often  seen. — Ed. 

Cattleya  Pallas.  —  This  beautiful  hybrid 
Cattleya  was  in  bloom  a  few  days  since  in  Messrs. 
Veitch's  nursery.  It  is  a  highly  coloured  and 
superb  cross  between  Cattleya  Dowiana  and  Lselia 
or  Cattleya  crispa.  The  flowers  have  quite  the 
expression  of  those  of  a  Cattleya,  but  not  so  much 
the  character  of  the  former  as  of  the  latter.  The 
lip  is  intense  in  colour,  a  warm  crimson-purple, 
with  a  thin  margin  of  a  lighter  shade,  and  is  both 
broad  and  well  shaped  ;  the  petals  are  wider  than 
the  sepals,  wavy  at  the  margin,  and  of  the  same 
delicate  rosy  purple  tint. 

Lotus  liily,  or  Sacred  Water  Bean  (Nelum- 
bium  speciosum)  (.4.  Ihnhest). — This  plant  is  now 
largely  grown  in  all  warm  countries,  the  seeds 
being  sown  in  the  rich  mud  of  ponds,  tanks  and 
streams.  In  our  gardens  it  is  usual  to  sow  the 
seeds  in  rich  earth  at  the  bottom  of  tanks  or  in 
tubs.  The  hard  outer  coat  of  the  seed  may  be 
filed  thin  near  the  apex,  so  as  to  allow  the  embryo 
to  escape  more  quickly  than  it  would  otherwise 
do.  As  soon  as  the  young  plants  appear  see  that 
the  water  is  kept  clear  of  confervoid  growth. 
Although  these  plants  may  be  grown  in  tubs,  a 
large  shallow  brick  tank  under  glass  in  full  sun- 
shine is  far  more  suitable. — F.  W.  B. 

Cymbidium  ebuineo-Lowianum,  in  bloom 
with  Messrs.  Veitch,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
hybrids  raised  by  Mr.  Seden.  It  is,  as  its  name 
suggests,  a  cross  between  C.  eburneum  and  C. 
Lowianum,  and  fortunately  possesses  the  consti- 
tution and  freedom  of  flowering  of  the  last- 
named  parent.  The  flowers  are  quite  as  large, 
if  not  larger  than  those  of  the  latter,  and 
appear  fairly  intermediate  in  expression.  The 
colour  is  delicate  buff,  a  clear  and  pleasing 
shade,  suffusing  practically  the  whole  flower,  very 
little  of  the  purplish  crimson  conspicuous  on  the 
lip  of  C.  Lowianum  being  seen  in  this  offspring. 
It  remains  in  beauty  a  long  time,  and  is  a 
valuable  acquisition  to  the  list  of  easily-grown 
Orchids. 

Aldborough  Anemone. — Too  much  cannot 
be  said  in  praise  of  this  large  and  beautiful  Ane- 
mone. It  is  in  flower  more  or  less  throughout 
the  winter.  The  brilliant  weather  which  set  in 
early  in  March  brought  it  out  in  masses  of  flower  ; 
it  has  continued  to  bloom  to  the  present  time.  I 
raise  it  from  seed  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in  a  moist, 
half-shaded  situation.  The  seedlings  are  planted 
out  in  patches  the  following  year  where  they  are 
intended  to  flower  for  two  years.  After  that  they 
should  be  lifted  again,  the  bulbs  thinned  out,  then 
planted  on  fresh  ground  for  the  next  season's 
flowering.  This  replanting  in  freshly  dug  ground 
that  has  been  well  enriched  with  rotted  manure, 
old  vegetable  soil,  and  burnt  ashes  from  the  rubbish 
heap  ensures  success.  The  flowers  continue  to 
improve  each  year  in  size,  height,  substance  and 
vigour. — W.  Allan,  Giinton  Park. 

Botany  at  the  Model  Farm,  Glasnevin.— 

After  ii  service  of  over  a  dozen  years  as  lecturer  on 
botany  and  natural  history  at  the  Albert  Agricul- 
tural Institute,  Glasnevin,  Dr.  E.  P.  Wright  has, 
through  pressure  of  other  engagements,  been 
obliged  to  sever  his  connection  with  that  institu- 
tion. The  dual  office  rendered  vacant  by  his  re- 
tirement has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  F.  W.  Moore  and  D.  M'Weeney,  both  of 
whom  are  well  known  in  the  respective  spheres  of 
their  labour.  Mr.  Moore  has  for  a  number  of 
j'ears  been  curator  of  the  Botanic  Gardens,  (ilas- 
nevin,  and  in  that  capacity  has  given  abundant 
evidence  of  his  (lualifications  for  the  oilico  to 
which  he  has  just  been  elected.  He  combines 
science  with  practice  to  an  extent  which  is  but 
rarely  met  with  in  these  days  of  "specialists." 
It  will  bo  remembered  that  Mr.  Moore's  father 
was  long  lecturer  at  the  same  establishment. 

Pyrus  floribunda. — Of  the  dwarf er  species  of 
Pj'rus  there  is  none  at  this  season  to  excel  this 


Japanese  species  in  beautj\  Just  now  a  group  of 
plants,  var3'ing  from  4  feet  to  6  feet  in  height,  in 
the  arboretum  at  Kew  is  a  mass  of  bright  colour. 
This  shrub  is  of  a  very  elegant  habit,  being  of 
somewhat  spreading  growth  and  with  slender, 
gracefully  arching  branches.  The  flowers  in  a 
bud  state  are  of  a  beautiful  crimson,  but  this 
colour  is  present  only  on  the  outside  of  the  petals, 
the  inside  being  more  of  a  ros3'  shade,  a  tint  which 
the  whole  flower  assumes  after  fully  expanding. 
It  is,  therefore,  at  the  time  when  the  branches 
are  loaded  with  the  brightly  coloured  buds  that 
this  shrub  is  at  its  best.  The  leaves  are  from  1 
inch  to  li  inches  long,  narrow,  and  serrated  at 
the  margin.  Although  the  species  is  usually  re- 
garded as  a  variety  of  P.  malus,  the  proper  name, 
according  to  recent  authorities,  is  the  one  given 
at  the  head  of  this  note.  It  has  also  been  figured 
as  Malus  microcarpa  floribunda,  a  name,  too, 
which  ought  to  be  dropped  in  favour  of  the 
simpler  one  here  given.  For  lawns  or  for  shrub- 
bery borders  in  small  gardens  where  things  are 
wanted  that  will  not  be  apt  to  crowd  out  others, 
nothing  better  than  this  Pyrus  can  be  recom- 
mended. 

Cyrtopodium    punctatum    splendens. — A 

fine  specimen  of  this,  carrying  three  strong  spikes, 
is  in  bloom  in  the  Sj'on  House  collection.  An 
award  of  merit  was  given  to  it  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  April  11,  1893. 
It  is  a  really  bright  Orchid,  and  the  type  was  in- 
troduced from  Brazil,  an  illustration  of  it  appear- 
ing in  the  Bolaniral  Mafinzinf,  pi.  3507.  The 
flowers  of  the  variety  are  olive-green  in  the  sepals, 
richly  barred  and  blotched  with  chestnut  colour, 
the  petals  golden  yellow,  and  the  side  lobes  of  the 
lip  of  quite  a  scarlet  tint,  the  front  lobe  yellow, 
broadly  margined  with  crimson,  whilst  rich  colour 
is  imparted  by  the  bracts,  these  being  barred  with 
a  chestnut  colour  on  a  greenish  yellow  ground. 
The  plant  requires  a  warm  house,  and  should  be 
kept  dry  in  the  autumn  after  the  growth  is  made. 
During  the  growing  season  give  plenty  of  water, 
an  important  point  in  its  culture.  At  Messrs. 
Veitch's  nursery  at  Chelsea  a  specimen  of  the  type 
is  now  bearing  five  spikes. 


The  weather  in  'West  Herts.— The  record 
of  unseasonably  warm  days  still  remains  unbroken, 
and  now  extends  over  seven  weeks.  There  has 
also  occurred  but  one  unseasonabh-  cold  night  for 
a  fortnight,  and  even  then  the  exposed  thermo- 
meter showed  onl}'  ,5°  of  frost.  The  highest  tem- 
perature registered  here  in  shade  as  yet  has  been 
70°  on  the  8th,  and  again  on  the  11th,  an  unusually 
high  reading  for  so  early  in  April.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  soil  continues  to  rise  rapidly,  and  at  1 
foot  deep  is  now  2°  higher  than  at  the  same 
period  last  year.  The  weather  has  also  remained 
very  dry,  the  total  rainfall  for  the  jjast  four  weeks 
amounting  to  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch, 
whereas  in  the  same  period  during  an  ordinary 
spring  the  measurement  would  have  been  about 
2  inches.  No  measureable  quantity  of  rain-water 
has  come  through  the  2^  feet  of  soil  in  either  of 
my  percolation  gauges  for  sixteen  days.  The  soil 
is  not,  however,  as  yet  quite  as  dry  as  in  the  same 
month  last  year. — E.  M.,  Berkhamxted. 


Nnmes  of  plants.— JV-s.'.ie  Taii.—\,  Anthurium 
ArcluMuc  .lospph  (a  gardon  liybri(l) ;  2,  Bejjoiiia  hcni- 
cleifolia  (?) ;  3,  Antluiriiim  oryatalliinim  ;  4,  Adiantum 

peruviannm  ;    5,  Aglaonema  t'oiimnitatum. K,  V, — 

Miisdovallia  igaea  MassangeiiiKi. E,  A.   Tucker, — 

Dondrobium  iioViile. H,  ./. — Flower  too  shrivelled 

to  be  able  to  say  what  variety  it  is. F.  Hand. — 1, 

Spiriua   Tbunborgi ;   2,    Pyrus   Miilus   floribunda :  3, 

Loiiiccra  tatarica. Ooii.'itnut   licndec. — 1,  Cattleya 

Sc-bnedera3,  poor  form  j  2,  Lyoastc  Sliimii>ri ;  3  and"4, 

Dondrobiiim  limbriatum. 11'.  *'. — The  Uird  Cherry 

(Prunus  Padus). .4.  0.  Honkiv'is. — Kibee  nureum. 

A.  E.  W. — 1,  the    Fly  Orcbia  (Ophrys  mu.sclfera) ; 

2  Hiul  3,  forms  of  the  Spider  ( h-cliid  (Opbrys  arnnifera). 

W.  Pope— ProhiMy  JKchmvii  discolor,  specimen 

too  poor  to  be  quite  certain. 

mames  of  fruit. — A.  Kookings.—l,  Apple  Annio 
Elizabeth  ;   2,  Wnlthnm  Abbey  Seedlini?. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  ;  change  it  rather;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Sfiakespeari. 


Orchids. 


EPIDENDRUM  NEMORALE  MA  JUS. 

This  u.sed  to  be  grown  for  exhibition  for  flower- 
ing in  the  months  of  June  and  July.  It  Ls  well 
adapted  for  this  purpose,  the  flowers  being 
large  and  of  a  charming  mauve  colour.  They 
each  measure  4  inches  across  and  last  a  month 
or  six  weeks  in  full  beauty.  E.  varicosum  is  a 
species  which  is  often  confounded  with  this 
plant,  but  it  has  a  very  ditterent  habit  and  is  a 
native  of  the  West  Indies.  It  often  bears 
creenish  flowers,  whilst  E.  nemorale  has  soft 
mauve  and  violet  flowers  produced  on  a  panicle 
from  between  the  leaves.  The  spike  some- 
times attains  a  height  of  from  2  feet  to  3  feet, 
with  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  flowers.  Epiden- 
drura  nemorale  may  be  grown  with  such  species 
of  Cattleyas  as  C.  Triamo,  C.  Mendeli,  itc.  It 
may  be  grown  in  a  pot,  hanging  liasket,  or  on  a 
block  of  wood.  The  last  plan  I  prefer,  although 
the  plant  requires  more  attention  through  the 
resting  season  than  is  the  case  when  grown  in  a 
basket  or  pot.  Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the 
pseudo-bulbs  from  drying  or  shrivelling,  for  I 
have  found  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  plant  to 
restore  ts  health  and  vigour  ;  moreover,  it  is 
very  apt  to  become  infested  with  white  scale  at 
this  time.  It  should  be  bound  on  a  block  of 
wood  with  a  mixture  of  good  lirowu  peat  fibre 
and  Sphagnum  Moss,  and  during  its  resting 
season  it  should  be  kept  at  the  warm  end  of  the 
Odontoglossum  house. 

The  pseudo-bulbs  are  ovate  and  support  a  pair 
of  leaves,  which  are  erect  and  each  about  a  foot 
long.  The  footstalks  of  the  flowers  are  warty,  the 
sepals  and  petals  very  much  alike,  spreading, 
aud  of  a  rich  rosy  mauve.  The  lip  is  three- 
lobed,  side  lobes  small,  and  of  the  same  colour 
as  the  sepals  and  petals  ;  the  middle  lobe  is 
broad,  the  central  part  nearly  white  with  deep 
red  lines,  the  rest  light  mauve  streaked  with 
purple-violet.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
species  of  Epidendrum  grown,  and  a  good  form 
of  it  should  have  every  attention.  It  used  to 
he  plentiful  in  the  province  of  Oaxaca,  but  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  much  less  of  it  has  come 
to  hand,  leading  to  tlie  inference  that  it  is  be- 
coming scarce  in  its  native  home. 

Wm.  Hugh  Gower. 


Orchids    from    Harrow  Weald    House. — 

From  \V.  Raplej',  gardenei'  at  the  above  place, 
comes  a  very  nice  gathering  of  flowers,  amongst 
which  is  a  dark -coloured  form  of  Cattleya  Triana;, 
which  some  years  ago  would  have  caused  quite  a 
sensation.  There  is  also  a  very  fine  form  of  the 
sweet-scented  Cattleya  citrina,  with  a  large  lip, 
broadly  spreading  and  havin<j  a  marfcin  of  pure 
white.  There  are  also  good  forms  of  Dendrobium 
I'hala'uopsis  Schrifder;e  and  D.  Jamesianum,  a 
form  of  Cypripedium  callosum,  not  distinguished 
by  its  size,  but  by  its  very  pretty  markings,  also 
flowers  of  Cielogyne  ocellata  maxima  and  good 
varieties  of  the  following  OdontoKlossums :  0. 
triumphans,  0.  luteo-puri)ureum,  O.  Cervantesi, 
and  O.  Rossi  majus. — W.  H.  C. 

Dendrobium  Wardianum. — A  very  finely 
grown  lot  of  Dendrobium  Waifbanum  in  great 
variety  was  recently  in  bloom  in  the  collection 
of  Mr.  John  Wilson,  Oakley  House,  Chapeltown. 
It  was  here,  by  the  way,  that  Crelogyne  eristata 


alba  was  first  flowered.  These  varieties  of  D. 
\\'ardianumare  mostly  grown  in  baskets  suspended 
from  the  roof,  although  some  are  growing  in  pots. 
None  of  them  are  overpotted,  and  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  are  increasing  in  size  year  after  year.  One 
or  two  of  the  forms  are  remarkably  fine.  As  a 
button-hole  flower  a  superb  form  of  this  species  is 
almost  unique,  and  no  wonder  that  the  best  varie- 
ties of  Ward's  Dendrobe  maintain  their  value. 
The  plants  here  are  not  rested  too  long  and 
in  not  at  all  a  cool  temperature.  Rest  the 
Ijlants  must  ha\'e,  but  not  in  a  cold  atmosphere. 
This  experimenting  with  them  has  doubtless 
killed  many  of  the  thousands  that  have  been 
introduced.  Some  do  it  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
\-enting  two  growths  a  year  from  the  same  centre. 
When  the  mishap  shows  itself  it  is  too  late.  Con- 
servative measures  are  better  than  recuperative 
ones  at  any  time,  and  this  is  one  of  the  tropical 
Dendrobes"  that  must  not  be  trifled  with. — A. 

Oncidium  Lanceanum. — This  species,  which 
has  been  grown  in  this  country  for  many  years, 
is  only  indifferently  cultivated  after  all  our  boasted 
knowledge  and  experience.  It  grows  apace  in 
some  collections,  gets  spotted  so  as  to  become  an 
ej'esore,  until  leaf  after  leaf  has  to  be  cut  off,  and 
then  the  end  conies.  It  has  been  grown  well  in  a 
few  collections,  and  that  too  for  several  years, 
flowering  satisfactorily,  but  it  is  only  in  the  few. 
The  best  grown  piece  of  it  that  I  have  seen  for 
some  years  is  in  the  collection  of  Captain  Alf. 
Cooke,  Westwood  Hall,  Headingley.  It  was  grow- 
ing suspended  from  the  glass  in  a  square  teak 
basket,  and  had  from  twelve  to  sixteen  leaves  all 
clean  and  the  picture  of  health.  The  atmosphere, 
not  by  any  means  dry,  and  the  circulation  of  air 
which  goes  on  more  freely  at  the  top  of  the  house 
where  the  ventilators  are  placed,  had  doubtless 
something  to  do  with  the  health  and  strength  of 
this  Orchid.  The  flowers,  chocolate,  enlivened 
with  Indian  red,  are  very  striking,  and  as  they 
are  of  some  size  and  come  in  a  branching  panicle 
when  strong,  they  are  generally  much  appreciated 
and  admired.  So  long  as  the  leaves  keep  clean  and 
free  of  these  ugly  blotches,  so  long  will  the  species 
prosper. — A. 

Cattleya  Trianse  Measuresiana.  —  The 
Triana/  division  of  the  Cattleya  family  has  given  us 
more  beautiful  individual  members  than  any  of 
the  whole  labiate  section.  In  the  variety  named 
after,  and  flowered  first,  I  presume,  by  Mr. 
Measures,  we  have  the  segments  almost  without 
flaw,  sturdy,  flat,  and  having  a  substance  that 
marks  its  individuality.  We  have  also  a  very  rich 
and  almost  unicpie  lip  in  point  of  colour,  but  it 
has  one  fault,  and  but  for  that  it  would  be  ]  ire- 
eminent  among  its  fellows ;  the  labellum  is  alike 
wanting  in  hoih  breadth  and  depth.  It  is  now 
fiowerinj;  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  M.  Wells, 
Broomfieid,  Sale.  The  Cattleyas  are  grown  here 
pretty  much  exposed  to  sunlight,  and  although 
the  leaves  lose  some  of  their  chlorophyl  for  a 
time,  they  soon  return  to  their  normal  greenery, 
supported  as  they  are  by  the  healthy  roots  that 
are  running  all  over  the  peaty  Sphagnum  surface. 
—A. 

Trichosma  suavis  iT.  f?.).— This  was  first 
discovered  by  Cibson  when  collecting  on  the 
Khasia  Hills  "for  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  nearly 
sixty  years  ago.  Its  usual  flowering  season  is 
the  autumn  and  winter  months,  but  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  it,  like  yours,  flowering  in  the 
spring.  The  flowers  are"  borne  on  upright  spikes 
and  are  very  fragrant,  thick  and  fleshy  in  texture 
and  creamy  wliite,  the  inner  side  streaked  with 
reddish  piirple.  To  grow  this  Orchid  well,  it 
should  be  potted  in  good  rough  (leat  and  be  well 
drained.  Stand  it  at  the  warm  end  of  the  Odon- 
toglossum house. — C. 

Nanodes  Medusae.— This  is  a  strange  and 
weird-looking  plant,  the  only  other  species  which 
I  know  of  like  it  being  N.  discolor,  a  small  green- 
flowered  siieeies.  It  was  first  imported  by  Messrs. 
Backhouse  and  Sons,  of  York,  and  flowered  first 
in  the  garden  of  Mr.  John  Day,  of  Tottenham. 
It  bears  stout  pendulous  growths  and  fleshy  lan- 
ceolate leaves  of  a  glaucous  green  colour.     The 


flowers  are  each  some  3  inches  across,  produced 
singly  or  in  pairs.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a 
deep  vinous-red  in  the  middle,  green  and  spotted 
with  purplish  red  at  the  margin.  They  are  green 
at  the  base,  lip  large,  much  cut,  and  of  a  deep 
vinous-purple  colour.  The  plant  thrives  best 
when  grown  in  ]jans  with  good  drainage  and  sus- 
pended close  to  the  roof.  It  enjojs  an  abundant 
supply  of  water  all  the  year  round  and  should  be 
grown  in  the  cool  house. — W. 

Saccolabium  Hendersonianum.  —  I  am 
asked  by  Mr.  William  Jacobs  to  give  a  few  par- 
ticidars  of  this  beautiful  and  rare  Orchid.  This 
species  belongs  to  the  small-growing  kinds  and  ia 
a  suitable  companion  for  such  species  as  S.  ampul- 
laceum,  S  curvifolium,  S.  miniatum,  &c.,  and  by 
its  bright  colour  forms  a  fine  addition  to  tliis 
group.  It  lias  been  known  for  about  thirty  years, 
but  was  not  in  general  cultivation  until  several 
years  afterwards,  when  it  was  imported  from 
Borneo.  It  is  compact  and  free  in  growth,  re- 
sembling in  the  latter  [larticular  the  Phala-nop- 
sids.  It  does  best  when  grown  upon  a  block  or 
raft  suspended  from  the  roof,  with  some  good 
Sphagnum  Moss  fixed  around  its  roots.  The  leaves 
are  of  a  bright  green  colour  and  each  about  6 
inches  long,  ^the  flower-spikes  proceeding  direct 
from  the  axils,  erect  and  bearing  many  bright- 
coloured  flowers.  When  well  grown  it  is  a  beau- 
tiful Orchid  and  admirably  suited  for  either  block 
or  basket.  The  flowers  are  bright  rosy  red,  both 
the  sepals  and  petals  being  of  the  same  shade  and 
nearly  equal  in  size.  The  lip  is  little  better  than 
a  spur  and  almost  white.  The  plant  enjoys  a 
plentiful  supply  of  atmospheric  moisture.  Good 
drainage  is  essential  and  plenty  of  light  must  be 
given,  and  as  it  has  no  pseudo-bulbs,  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  allow  the  jilant  to  become  parched  by 
too  much  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays.  I  trust  that 
this  species  is  not  dying  out  of  cultivation,  as  if 
it  was  more  seen  it  would  be  sure  to  become 
popular.— W.  H.  0. 

L.ELIA  GRANDIS  TENEBROSA. 
This  appears  to  be  an  exceptionally  early  time  of 
the  year  for  this  beautiful  La4ia  to  bloom,  but 
possibly  the  reason  may  be  found  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  plants  when  collected.  The  usual 
season  for  this  variety  to  flower  is  durmg  the  sum- 
mer months,  but  Mr.  J.  Derricott,  who  sends 
flowers,  must  not  take  it  for  granted  that  his 
plants  will  bloom  again  so  early  when  they  become 
established.  L.  grandis  tenebrosa  is  found  in 
Brazil,  and  has  been  sent  home  recently  by  several 
of  our  large  Orchid  importers.  It  is  certainly  a 
grand  acquisition,  and  since  it  has  become  so 
clieap  it  is  now  to  be  found  in  almost  every  collec- 
tion. It  is  of  easy  culture,  and  if  Mr.  Derricott 
gives  this  \-ariety  a  little  more  heat  than  is  usual 
ForLalias  to  receive  during  the  winter  months,  he 
will  find  them  succeed  well.  The  flowers  now 
before  me  are  of  fine  substance  and  good  colour, 
but  I  have  seen  them  vary  very  much  in  size  and 
shading,  from  what  may"  be  called  very  light  to 
exceedingly  dark  forms".  The  plant  is  very  free 
growing,  and  somewhat  resembles  L.  purpurata 
in  its  growth,  altliough  the  leaves  are  not  so  long 
as  those  of  that  siiecics.  It  will  do  admirably  if 
grown  with  it  and  others,  with  the  addition  of  a 
fit  tie  more  warmth  in  winter  as  stated  above,  and 
it  also  retiuires  a  short  period  of  rest  after  the 
growth  is  finished.  The  flowers,  whicli  are  very 
large  and  showy,  being  over  (i  inches  across,  are 
bonio  on  erect  stems,  usually  five  aud  six  to- 
gether. I  am  of  oiiinion  that  this  beautiful 
Lalia  has  not  yet  been  seen  in  its  best  aspect,  for 
in  tlie  course  of  a  few  years  we  may  expect  some 
remarkable  specimens  "wlien  it  becomes  thoroughly 
estabUshed.  The  colour  of  the  sepals  and  petals 
is  of  a  bright  deej)  bronzy  hue,  the  petals  being 
much  broader,  the  lip  beautifully  unduLitcd, 
trumviet  sliajied,  white  at  the  edge,  andtlic  throat 
of  a  dee)!  tilackish  purple,  with  many  veins  of  the 
same  colour  ruiming  into  tlie  white  portion.  It  is 
one  of  the  larger  growing  kinds  of  Lielias  \»l,ich 
thrive  best  when  grown  in  pots,  and  should  be 
potte  I   in   good   brown   peat  fibre,  wit'i  a  l.ttle 
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Sphagnum  Moss  addetl,  also  a  few  nodules  of  char 
coal.  Raise  the  plant  above  the  rim  of  the  pot. 
The  drainajre  must  be  thoroughly  good,  the  pots 
requiiing  to  be  filled  about  half-full  of  potsherds 
in  order  to  allow  tlio  water  to  jiass  cjuickly  away 
from  the  roots.  Occasional  fumigations  will  be 
needful.  W.m.  Hucai  Gower. 


ORCHIDS  AT  TEDDINGTON. 
The  collection  of  Orchids  formed  by  Mr.  Furze, 
Koselands,  Teddington,  is  interesting,  and  con- 
tains a  large  number  of  rare  species  and  varieties. 
Those  ^vho  visit  the  fortnightly  meetings  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  doubtless  remem- 
ber seeing  occasionally  choice  exhibits  from  this 
garden,  and  each  year  fresh  additions  are  made  to 
the  plants. 

One  large  house  is  given  up  practicall}'  to  Den- 
drobiums,  and  at  the  time  of  our  visit  many  kinds 
were  in  full  beauty,  amongst  them  I),  nobile. 
Several  imported  plants  were  in  flower,  and  we 
never  remember  to  have  seen  a  more  interesting 
variety  of  flowers,  some  being  quite  worthy  of  a 
distinct  name.  In  one  case  the  variety  approached 
very  closely  to  that  known  as  nobilius  both  in 
form  and  colour,  the  sepals,  petals  and  lip  of  a 
warm  rose-purple,  and  in  another  instance  the 
flower  was  almost  pure  white,  with  the  segments 
tipped  purple,  whilst  a  very  cliarming  variety 
bore  a  wealth  of  comparatively  small  flowers, 
intense  rose-purple,  a  rich  and  pleasing  shade. 
D.  Wardianum  was  over  for  the  most  part,  but 
the  same  variety  of  colouring  distinguishes  the 
many  forms.  The  practice  of  Mr.  Coombs,  the 
gardener,  is  to  annually  prune  this  species.  The 
previous  year's  growths  are  cut  down  when  those 
of  the  present  sea.son  are  well  established,  and 
this  method  gives  the  best  results,  the  plants 
having  been  smothered  with  floH'ers,  some  bearing 
upwards  of  100  each,  although  only  comparatixely 
small  specimens.  One  example  of  D.  suavissimum 
was  bearing  no  less  than  fifteen  of  its  fine  racemes 
— a  mass  of  colour.  The  flowers  are  rich  yellow, 
exch  over  2  inches  across,  with  a  deep  purplish- 
brown  blotch  in  the  centre  of  the  lip,  whilst  they 
are  very  fragrant,  as  suggested  by  the  name. 
It  is  similar  in  habit  of  growth  to  D.  chrysotoxum, 
and  is  grown  in  a  basket  suspended  near  the  roof 
glass.  D.  Brymerianum  is  at  once  evident  by  its 
curious  and  beautiful  lace-like  lip,  which  forms 
quite  a  fringe.  The  flowers  are  produced  either 
singly  or  in  pairs,  and  deep  glossy  yellow  in 
colour.  This  and  IJ.  Harveyanum  are  two  of  the 
most  distinct  species  of  the  family.  D.  crassinode, 
the  beautiful  and  varied  coloured  D.  Phak-enopsis 
Schnederianum,  D.  Jamesianum,  D.  thyrsiflorum, 
D.  Dalhousianum,  the  exquisite  D.  Devonianum, 
and  D.  clavatum  are  in  full  beauty  or  approaching 
that  stage.  The  two  last  mentioned  are  remark- 
ably distinct  and  pleasing.  D.  Devonianum  is 
very  free-flowering,  the  sepals  and  petals  of  a 
creamy-white  shade  touclied  with  pink,  the  lip 
also  white,  with  a  purplish  margin  and  orange  at 
the  base,  whilst  a  delicate  fringe  is  a  characteristic 
feature.  It  looks  well  in  a  hanging  basket,  the 
long  pendulous  growths  wreathed  with  bloom. 
It  was  introduced  from  the  East  Indies  in  1S37, 
and  has  been  called  the  "King  of  the  Dendro- 
biums."  This  is  rather  far-fetched,  as  for  useful- 
ness and  bold  beauty  it  is  surpassed  both  by  D. 
Wardianum  and  D.  nobile. 

Quite  a  feature  in  this  collection  are  the  Cypri- 
pediums,  all  the  more  important  species  and  hy- 
brids being  grown.  A  large  number  of  seedlings 
from  crosses  made  here  ai-e  apjiroaching  a  flower- 
ing stage,  and  will  no  doubt  reveal  some  interest- 
ing and  valuable  novelties.  C.  niveum  is  in  full 
bloom,  and  represented  by  an  unusually  fine 
variety,  the  plant  sti'onger  and  tlie  llcjwers  larger 
than  is  generally  the  case.  Also  in  beauty  is  that 
superb  variety  of  C.  viUosum  known  as  aureum, 
and  this  is  a  remarkably  fine  form,  It  is  in  every 
way  better  than  the  type,  the  petals'very  broad 
and  rich  shining  yellow  or  old  gold  colour  almost, 
touched  with  a  brownisli  liuc,  and  with  a  longi- 
tudinal stripe  of  crimson  down  the  ccmtre  ;  the 
lip  is  also  yellowi-h  in   lone,  and  the  dorsal  sepal 


greenish  orange  with  a  thin  white  margin,  the 
base  green,  or  a  shade  of  it,  dotted  with  crimson. 
A  ^■ery  beautifid  type  of  C.  Lathamianum  was 
just  going  over,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  hybrid  Lady's  Slippers,  a  cross  between 
C.  villosum  and  C.  Spicerianum.  The  flower  dis- 
plays the  characters  of  both  parents,  and  is  con- 
spicuous for  size  and  refined  colouring.  C.  villo- 
sum was  also  one  of  the  parents  in  the  production 
of  C.  Scottianum,  the  other  being  C.  hirsutissi- 
mum,  and  the  progeny  is  a  flower  of  great  breadth 
and  pleasing  colour.  C.  hirsutissimum  was  well 
represented,  and  amongst  other  interesting  kinds 
in  bloom  were  C.  Dayanum,  C.  Dauthieri,  notice- 
able for  its  delightful  leaf,  quite  a  silvery  white 
colour,  relieved  with  blotches  of  green  ;  C.  War- 
neri,  also  with  prettily  variegated  foliage  ;  C. 
Argus,  C.  callosum,  and  that  gem  amongst  hybrid 
Cyprijjediums,  C.  Calypso,  the  cross  between  C. 
Spicerianum  and  C.  insigne.  The  hybrid  bears  a 
remarkably  neat  and  comjjact  flower,  with  the 
former  parent  most  pronounced.  The  dorsal  sepal 
is  white  with  the  centre  deep  crimson  and 
the  base  greenish  yellow,  freely  spotted ;  the 
petals  are  twisted  and  dotted  with  crimson  on  a 
yellow  ground,  the  lip  similar  in  tone,  but  with- 
out spots.  C.  Sedeni  candidulum  is  a  lovely  form, 
as  one  may  judge  from  such  a  parentage  as  C. 
longifolium  and  C.  Schlimi  albiflorum.  The 
flower  is  bold  and  delicate  in  colour,  but  it  is  now 
in  all  good  collections.  Mr.  Furze  also  has  two 
good  plants  of  C.  Schnederse  splendens,  a  bold, 
highly  coloured  flower.  It  is  one  of  the  gems  of 
this  collection,  which  comprises  almost  all  the 
species,  \arieties,  and  hybrids  of  note. 

One  house  is  exclusively  filled  with  Odontoglos- 
sums  in  the  best  of  health,  O.  triumphans  in  va- 
riety being  one  of  the  more  important  tyjies  in 
bloom  at  present.  Cattlej'as  are  also  well  repre- 
sented. Amongst  the  kinds  in  bloom  now  are  C. 
labiata  Triana?  delieata,  a  very  beautiful  variety, 
the  sepals  narrow  and  almost  white,  but  faintly 
tinged  with  rose,  the  broad  petals  deeper  in  col- 
our, and  the  well-shaped  lip  of  a  still  more  intense 
shade.  C.  Schnt'der.x'  is  delightfuk  Several 
plants  are  in  full  bloom  and  the  flowers  vary  con- 
spicuously in  colour  and  shape,  but  always  of 
refined  tints.  One  form  in  particular  had  a  re- 
markably compact  and  well-shaped  flower,  tlie 
colour  exquisite,  the  sepals  and  jjetals  almost 
snow-white,  the  lip  delicate  rose,  this  pervading 
the  side  lobes  and  setting  off  the  soft  yellow  throat. 
Such  varieties  as  this  are  not  common.  The  true 
type  is  more  highly  coloured,  almost  suffused  with 
rose,  and  a  specimen  in  full  beauty  is  very  bright. 
Especially  well  grown  here  is  C.  gigas,  and  Mr. 
Coombs'  plan  is  to  keep  the  plants  at  rest  until 
January,  then  start  them  into  growth,  and  in  July 
and  August  they  bear  a  wealth  of  flowers.  This 
method  has  been  found  most  successful,  and  the 
hint  may  be  useful  to  those  who  have  not  suc- 
ceeded so  well  with  this  Orchid  as  they  could  wish. 
An  interesting  Orchid  in  bloom  is  Vanda 
Parishi,  which  was  introduced  from  Moulmein  in 
1S70.  It  is  a  dwarf  species  and  very  distinct,  tlie 
broad,  stout  leaves  bright  green  in  colour,  whilst 
the  flowers  are  produced  on  an  erect  scape.  The 
sepals  and  |)etals  are  of  attractive  colour,  reddish 
brown,  with  the  lower  portion  suffused  with 
bright  metallic-purple  or  rose-magonta,  the  li]i 
deep  crimson  and  the  column  wliite.  It  is  fragrant 
and  certainly  a  Vanda  that  one  would  like  to  see 
more  often  in  collections.  Amongst  other  Orchids 
in  bloom  are  the  jnire  white  Angra'cum  Sandcri- 
aninn,  veiy  pleasing  suspended  from  the  roof,  its 
raceme  of  graceful  aspect  ;  a  very  fine  form  of 
PhaUenopsis  amabilis,  Lycaste  Skinneri  in  variety 
and  Ci-flogj-ne  cristata  alba ;  whilst  of  Masde- 
vallias  there  is  a  large  collection  of  thoroughly 
well-grown  jilants. 


on  the  greenish  yellow  ground,  as  in  C.  Lawrence- 
anum,  but  not  so  distinctly.  The  flower  and 
scape  show  the  influence  of  C.  bellatulum,  the 
latter  being  about  (1  inches  in  height,  the  flower 
large,  robust  in  aspect,  and  very  handsome,  as 
one  might  suppose  with  C.  bellatulum  for  one 
of  the  parents.  ' 

Cattleyas  at  Burford  Lodge.— When  at 
Burford  Lodge  recently  sevei'al  Cattleyas  of  in- 
terest were  in  full  bloom.  C.  Trianie  was  just 
opening  its  flowers,  and  the  varieties  in  this  col- 
lection are  very  fine,  many  of  them  unnamed,  but 
characterised  by  splendid  colour.  C.  T.  Back- 
houseana  was  in  bloom.  This  has  the  broad  rosy 
purple  j)etals  feathered  down  the  centre  with  a 
deeper  shade,  but  in  some  forms  this  distinguish- 
ing trait  is  not  much  developed  ;  the  lip  is  intense 
crimson-purple  relieved  by  a  whitish  throat  with 
yellow  running  into  the  centre.  C.  T.  splendens 
is  well  named,  the  lip  of  remarkably  rich  colour, 
self  crimson-purple,  and  quite  velvety.  C.  T.  alba 
is  very  beautiful.  The  flowers  of  this  form  were 
not  (juite  pure,  however,  the  faintest  suspicion  of 
rose  appearing  on  the  lip  and  yellow  at  the  throat, 
but  the  sepals  and  broad  petals  are  as  white  as 
snow.  C.  T.  bellissima  is  another  charming  form, 
the  petals  light  lilac,  the  lip  of  (juite  a  violet  shade 
set  off  with  yellow.  C.  chocoensis  is  not  often 
seen.  This  is  readily  distinguished  by  the  half 
expanded  expression  of  the  flowers,  but  they  are 
very  pleasing,  although  not  produced  too  freely  ; 
the  sepals  and  broader  petals  are  of  the  purest 
white,  the  lip  deep  velvet}'  crimson  in  front,  then 
a  suffusion  of  yellow,  the  upper  jiart  rose.  Flower- 
ing in  a  pan  hung  up  near  the  light  was  C.  dolosa, 
which  has  flow  ers  of  a  charming  light  rosy  colour, 
the  lip  veined  with  a  deeper  shade,  and  yellow  at 
the  extreme  base.  The  same  flowers  had  been  in 
perfection  since  the  commencement  of  December, 
thus  showing  the  long  season  in  which  they  re- 
main in  beauty.  C.  labiata  Percivaliana  made  a 
fine  display  with  its  splendidly  coloured  flowers. 


Cypripedium  Liwrebel. — This  fine  hybrid 
Cypripcdium  was  in  bloom  recently  in  the  Bur- 
ford Lodge  collection.  Its  name  is  derived  from 
that  of  the  parents,  and  is  a  curious  mixture. 
The  cross  is  C.  Lawrcnceanum  and  C.  bellatulum, 
and  is  remarkably  distinct.  The  leaves,  whiili 
show  its   relalionshiji,  are  oblong  and  tessellated 


SHORT  yOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Catasetum  Gnomus  (J.  W.  Ari-Ie).  —  The 
flower  sent  appears  to  he  the  light-coloured  form  of 
thi.s  species,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  so  naming  it. 
It  is  a  very  free-flowering  plant  and  lasts  a  long  time 
in  full  perfection.  The  form  sent  is  the  only  one  I 
have  seen. — W. 

Vanda  tricolor  planilabris.— A  superb  form 
of  this  variety  of  V.  tricolor  was  in  l)loom  recently  in 
the  Burford  Lodge  collection.  It  succeeds  remarkably 
well  in  the  Cattleja  house,  the  Vandas  being  in  the 
best  of  health.  This  form  has  broad  sepals  and  petals, 
deep  yellow,  spotted  freely  with  light  brown,  the  lip  of 
a  rose  colour. 

Masdevallia  gargantua.— A  splendid  flower 
of  th  8  fpecies  comes  from  Mr.  W.  White,  gardener  to 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.  It  mi-asures  some  4  inches 
across,  the  dorsal  sepal  being  rich  yellow  and  tapering 
into  a  tail  some  4  inches  in  length;  the  lower  sepals 
are  dark  brownish  purple,  having  tails  2  inches  long. 
This  great  beauty  was  iutroduced  some  twenty  years  ago 
by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  of  Chelsea,  and  is  a  near 
relative  of  M.  elephanticeps. — W.  U.  O. 

Maxillarias. — I  have  received  from  Mr.  Williams, 
gardener  to  Major-General  Gillespie,  of  Trewyn  House, 
near  Abergavenny,  four  Maxillariu  flowers  for  an 
opinion  and  names.  No.  1  he  sajs  was  bought  for  M. 
grandillora  Sanderiana,  hut  the  two  names  refer  to 
different  species.  The  flower,  which  is  very  largo  and 
of  good  form,  is  a  well-marked  variety  of  that  fine 
plant,  M.  Sanderiana.  The  flower  of  M.  graudiflora 
IS  smaller  and  almost  pure  white.  The  other  flowers 
are  all  varieties  of  M.  Iliirrisonai,  and  these  I  shall  he 
glad  t )  name  for  you  if  you  will  send  them,  so  that 
their  colours  may  be  seen. —  W. 

Orchids  from  Cheltenham.  —  From  Mr. 
Cypher  come  some  very  nice  Oieliids,  amongst  them 
being  the  pure  white  and  spotted  flower  of  Tricliopilia 
suavis,  which  is  a  plant  that  should  he  grown  in  every 
collection.  Next  comes  Cattleya  Liiwreuceana,  a  tine 
dark-lipped  form.  This  plant  having  proved  an  early 
spring  bloomer  is  ceitainly  valuable.  A  good  form  of 
Cypripeilinm  Si'deni  eandidnlum,  Dendrobium  D'Al- 
berti,  allii'd  to  U.  stratiotes,  bat  much  inferior,  Epi- 
deudrnm  radioans,  E.  ovcctum  and  the  line  Veilchiau 
hybrid,  E.  O'lirienianum,  showing  its  ditVertnces  in 
colour,  were  also  tent.— W.  II.  (i. 
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Trees  and  Shrubs. 


THE  ARALIA  OF  JAPAN. 
(aralia  (fatsia)  sieboldi.) 
This  handsome  evergreen  shrub  is  sometimes 
called  A.  Sieboldi,  but  Fatsia  japonica  is  its 
more  correct  name,  and  as  a  cool  greenhouse  or 
shady  window  plant  it  has  but  few  equals  and 
perhaps  only  one  superior  in  the  so-called 
"  Parlour  Palm,"  Aspidistra,  also  a  native  of 
Japan,  whence  we  have  ol)tained  so  many  of 
our  best  evergreen  shrubs,  flowering  trees,  and 
herbaceous  plants,  thanks  to  the  enterprise  of 
Thunberg,  Ktempfer,  Siebold,  Fortune,  Veitch, 
Maries,  and  other  collectors  who  have  ran- 
sacked the  forests,  valleys,  and  pools  of  that 
beautiful  country. 

The  plant  now  illustrated,  from  a  photograph 
taken  by  Mr.  Greenwood  Pim,  is  growing  in 
front  of  Miss  S.  Carolin's  house,  situated  in  the 
Northumberland  Road,  Dublin,  one  of  the 
fashionable  thoroughfares  of  the  south  side  of 


as  Rodgersia   podophylla.  Polygonum  sachalin-    vances.     These  tufts  of  tinged  leaves  interspersed 
ense,    or   the    hardy    Fan     Palm    (Cham.'erops    "'ith  the  blossoms  have   certainly  a  very  pretty 


Fortunei).  One  really  might  do  worse  tlran 
group  together  boldly  and  tastefully  the  hardy 
flowering  trees  and  the  noble-leaved  evergreen 
shrubs  of  Japan.  F.  W.  Bvrbidge. 

Brooms  in  flower  early. — Considering  the 
large  number  of  leguminous  liowering  shrubs  that 
are  hardy  in  this  country,  very  few  of  them  are 
employed  for  forcing  prematurely  into  bloom,  but 
since  the  advent  of  the  beautiful  Cytisus  An- 
dreanus,  which  has  proved  its  adaptabilitj'  for 
flowering  under  glass,  there  is  a  growing  ten- 
dency to  use  some  of  the  allied  kinds  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  common  white  Broom  (Cytisus  al- 
bus)  is  one  of  these,  and  very  pretty  it  is  when 
associated  with  the  velvety  winged  C.  Andreanus 
and  the  golden  blossoms  of  the  typical  C.  sco- 
parius,  from  whence  this  last  named  has  sprung. 
The  sulphur  Broom  (C.  priecox)  is  another  satis- 
factory subject  when  treated  in  the  same  waj'. 
All  of  these  maj-  be  grafted  standard  high  on  the 
Laburnum,  and  in  this  way  will  form  fine  flower- 
ing heads  which  are  admired  by  many.     In  bush 


"fleet,  and  while  I  have  heard  many  people  object 
to  it  as  a  dull  sombre  shrub  when  it  has  accjuired 
its  deejiest  tint,  I  have  never  heard  an}'  objections 
urged  against  it  when  in  bloom.  As  an  early 
spring-flowering  tree  or  shrub  this  Plum  is  cer- 
tainly well  worth  a  place  in  most  gardens. — T. 


that  city  on  the  way  leading  to  the  College  Bo- 
tanic Gardens.  It  has  long  occupied  its  present 
position  on  a  little  rockery  beneath  an  out- 
jutting  bow  window  facing  mirth-east,  an  aspect 
suitable  to  this  leafy  shade-lover,  since  it  only 
gets  the  fidl  simshine  fijr  an  hiiur  or  two  in  the 
early  morning.  It  cannot  l)e  too  widely  known 
that  this  plant  has  a  decid(!d  love  for  shade,  and 
soon  turns  yellow  and  uidiappy-lookiiig  if  ex- 
posed to  full  midday  sunshine.  It  is  also 
hardier  in  the  shade,  its  foliage  browning 
ijadly  if  caught  too  suddenly  b}'  tlio  sun  after 
hard  frosty  nights.  Seeing  how  distinct  and 
handsome  this  Aralia  is  when   fresh  and  hajjpy 


SHRUBS  RARELY  FORCED. 

The  variety  of  shrubs  that  are  commonly  regarded 
as  suitable  for  forcing  is  not  great,  and  of  de- 
ciduous subjects  one  seldom  sees  little  but  Deutzia 
gracilis.  Cherries,  Plums,  Peaches,  Lilacs  and 
Azaleas,  j'et  there  are  some  others  very  pretty, 
quite  distinct  and  readily  amenable  to  forcing. 
Some  of  these  are  the  two  Forsythias,  suspensa 
and  viridissima,  both  of  which  in  the  shape  of 
good-sized  bushes  will  flower  freely.  The  more 
striking  of  the  two  is,  I  think,  F.  suspen,sa,  which 
from  its  slender,  rambling  character  needs  to  be 
secured  to  a  good  stick.  As  these  Forsj'thias 
flower  naturally  early  in  the  year  they  do  not 
require  much  forcing,  and  should  only  be  brought 
form,  too,   they  are  also  available  for   the  same    on  gentlj'  in  a  temperature  a  little  higher  than 

that  of  a  greenhouse.  The  first  forced 
examples  of  these  that  I  saw  were  in  the 
No.  4  greenhouse  at  Kew,  and  most  j-ears 
since  they  have  made  their  appearance  there 
in  good  condition.  Magnolia  stellata,  and 
indeed  several  other  of  the  deciduous  Mag- 
nolias force  well,  so  that  an  attractive  group 
may  be  formed  of  M.  Lenne,  M.  Soulangeana, 
M.  conspicu.a  and  M.  purpurea  in  conjunction 
with  the  little  M.  stellata.  Xanthoceras 
sorbifolia  has  the  stout,  somewhat  erect  grow- 
ing branches  terminated  by  spikes  of  blos- 
soms. The  flowers  are  white,  with  a  red 
blotch  at  the  base  of  the  petals.  The  foliage  is 
produced  simultaneously  with  the  blossoms 
and  being  cut  after  the  manner  of  the  Sorbus 
and  of  a  rich  bright  green,  it  is  very  jjretty. 
Daphne  Oenkwa,  figured  in  The  Garde.v, 
July  30,  1892,  is  a  ]")retty  and  interesting 
shrub  somewhat  in  the  way  of  the  Persian 
Lilac.  Berberis  stenophylla,  which  must 
certainl}'  be  admitted  as  one  of  our  best 
hardy  shrubs,  is  very  attractive  under  glass, 
but  hard  forcing  must  not  be  indulged  in, 
otherwise  many  of  the  flowers  will  drop 
before  expansion. 

Two   very   distinct    shrubs    that   may   be 
flowered    under   glass   are  the   Fringe   Tree 
(Chionanthus   virginica)    and    the   .Japanese 
representative  of  the  same  genus,  C.   retusa. 
When  in    flower  the  long  ribbon-like  ])etals 
form  a  very  uncommon  and  attractive  featiu-e. 
Styrax   japonica,   with  pure  white  drooping 
blossoms    like    those    of     a    miniature    form     of 
the    Snowdrop   Tree,    is    very   satisfactory  when 
brought    on    gently    under    glass.      The    merits 
of    this    as    a    hardy    flowering     shrub    for    tlie 
open  ground    do   not   appear   to    be   sulflciently 
recognised.      Cytisus    Andreanus    rapidly    made 
its  way  in  popular  favour,  and  it  has  proved  to 
be  a  first-rate  subject  for  flowering  under  glass. 
A  great  point  in  its  favour  is  that  it  is  quite  dif- 
tinct   from   anything    else.     Flowering   Currants 
that  bloom  naturally  in  the  open  ground  among 
the  first  of  our  shrubs  niay  be  brought  on  so  as  to 
anticipate  their  usual  season    by  a  month  or  .so, 
and  then  their  flowers  are  very  welcome.     Pyrus 
Waulei,  with  its  peculiar  terra-eotta  tinted  blooms, 
will  flower  well  in  the  shape  of  neat  little  bushes 
in  comparatively  small  pots,  and  atlords  a  pleasing 
variety.     The  Mock  Oranges  (I'hiladelphus),  par- 
ticularly  some   of    the   smaller    forms,  are    very 
pretty,  and  not  often  seen  treated  in  this  way.  Of 
evergreen    flowering   shrubs   suitable   for  forcing 
the  major  portion  belongs  to  the  order  Ericacea'. 
Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas  are  well  known,  and 
so  is  the  Mountain   Laurel  (Kalmia  latifolia).  but 
the  smaller  members  of  the  genus     Kalmia  glauca 
and   K.    august ifolia— are  not  often   .'etn,  though 
tlicy  lend  themselves  just  as  readily  to  this  mode 
of   treatment.     Andromeda   floribunda,   with   its 


Aralia  iiiebuUi  in  a  Duilin  suiurh.    Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  photograph  by  Greenivood  Pim 


purpose.  The  Laburnum  is  very  beautiful  when 
brought  on  in  early  spring  while  its  out-door  re- 
lations are  still  dormant,  or  nearly  so.  The 
pendulous  racemes  of  golden  blossoms  are  so  un- 
like anj'thing  else,  that  tliey  form  not  only  a 
striking,  but  an  uncommon  feature  when  a.s.=o- 
ciated  with  other  flowering  plants  for  the  em- 
bellishment of  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory. — 
H.  P. 

Prunus  Pissardi. — Very  few  new  shrubs  or 
trees  made  so  rapjid  an  advance  in  popul.arity  as 
this  puijjle-leaved  form  of  the  Myrobalan,  or 
Cherry  Plum,  the  only  analogous  case  that  I  can 
now  recall  being  that  of  the  beautiful  Cytisus 
Andreanus.      Piunus  Pissardi  passes  through    at 


out  of  doors  in  mild  districts  near  the  sea,  one  least  three  distmct  phases — firstly,  in  the  winter 

wonders  that  it  is  so  rarely  seen,  especially  in  when  devoid  of  foli.age;  secondly,  when  in  flower; 

those   shady   and  sheltered  town  gardens  whose  and  thirdly,  after  the  summer's  sun  has  intensified 

appearance   would    be    benefited    by    plants  of  t^ie  colour  of  the  mature  foliage.     It  is  the  .second 

this    kind.      For    contrasting    with     Japanese  of  these  stages  that  we  have  now  to  deal  with. 

Bamboos,   At.cubas,    eut-lea?ed    Maples,    and  "><'  P  ""/^'  '';':g°  or  small,  bemg  in  most  in.stances 

T,.;„„    ,c    „     •  1-1       ii  1     L    r  crowded    with    pretty   white    blossoms.       Unlike 

Ivies    of    various    kinds     there    are    but    few  „„.  early-flowlring  trees  and  shrubs,  this  Prunus 

plants    that    can    rival    that    now    illustrated,  ,]„^/„ot  bloom  while  still  leafless,  but  the  young 

grown  eitlier  in  the  form  of  single  specimens  or  ie..j^.gs  commence  to  unfold  about  the  same  time  as 

grouped  naturally  together  in  a  bold  mass  with  the  blossoms  make  their  appearance,  when  they 

feathery  Bamboos  for  contrast,  or  even  as  seen  are  of  a  light  reddish  tint,  and  have  not  the  depth 

in    contiguity   with   such   noble-habited  plants  of  colouring  that  they  acquire  as  the  summer  ad- 
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spikes  of  white  Lily  of  the  Valley-like  blossoms,  is 
veiy  beautiful  either  under  glass  or  in  the  open 
ground,  and  much  the  siime  may  be  said  of  its  re- 
lative, A.  japonica,  whose  blossoms  are  borne  in 
long  drooping  racemes.  They  are,  however,  some- 
times injured  by  late  frosts,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
depended  upon  to  flower  out  of  doors  with  the 
same  certainty  as  A.  floribunda,  but  under  glass 
I  think  A.  japonica  bears  the  palm.  One  group 
of  Rhododendrons  deserves  especial  mention  for 
this  pu)-pose,  and  that  is  R.  davuricum  atro-virens 
and  the  two  varieties  claiming  parentage  from  it, 
viz.,  R.  pra;oox  and  R.  Early  Gem.  That  pretty 
Tree  Heath  Erica  codonodes  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. T. 

Forsythia  viridissima. — Let  me  put  in  a 
claim  tor  this  delightful  plant,  so  full  of  bloom  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  When  walking  through 
the  Walliam  Green  recreation  ground  the  other 
day  I  saw  several  bushes  of  it  laden  with  blossoms, 
and  the  fact  that  it  was  doing  so  well  here  is  suffi- 
cient proof  it  is  well  adap'ed  for  the  suburbs  of 
London.  The  numerous  bright  yellow  flowers 
e.xpand  in  early  spring  before  a  leaf  puts  in  an  ap- 
pearance, and  this  fact  was  manifestly  exercising 
the  minds  of  a  number  of  school  children  who  had 
gathered  near  one  of  the  bushes,  and  did  not  ap- 
pear to  understand  why  a  plant  should  blossom 
before  it  had  put  forth  its  leaves,  a  circumstance 
which  was  not  in  harmony  with  their  limited  ex- 
perience of  flowering  shrubs.  Its  hardiness,  com- 
pact growth,  and  seeming  adaptability  to  almost 
any  soil  are  not  the  least  important  of  its  good 
qualities. — R.  D. 

This    plant   was    very    beautiful    a    few 

days  ago  in  the  gardens  of  Syon  House,  Isle- 
worth.  It  is  a  fine  kind  to  make  a  good  group  of, 
the  growth  erect,  bushy,  and  smothered  with 
bright  j-ellow  flowers.  F.  suspensa  is  by  far  the 
more  graceful  of  the  two,  but  not  so  useful  in  a 
mass. 

Magnolia  Soulangeana. — Following  about  a 
fortnight  after  the  beautiful  M.  conspicua  (the 
Yulan),  which  is  now  past,  this  hybrid  still  re- 
mains in  fine  condition.  The  two  possess  in  many 
respects  similar  characters,  both  forming  rounded 
trees  21)  feet  or  more  high,  and  flowering  in  a 
leafless  condition.  The  great  distinction  between 
them  is  that  tlie  flowers  of  M.  conspicua  are  en- 
tirely pure  white  ;  whereas  those  of  M.  Soulange- 
ana  are  white  only  on  the  inside  of  the  petals,  the 
outside  being  stained  and  streaked  with  purple, 
more  especially  towards  the  base  of  each  petal. 
M.  Soulangeana  is  believed  to  be  a  chance  hybrid 
raised  at  Fremont,  near  Paris,  from  M.  conspicua 
and  M.  purpurea  (otherwise  known  as  obovata 
discolor).  In  style  of  grow  th  it  approaches  M. 
conspicua  (the  seed-bearing  parent)  much  more 
closely  than  M.  purpurea,  which  is  simply  a  shrub. 
The  name  was  given  in  honour  of  Monsieur 
Soulange-Bodin,  in  whose  garden  it  first  appeared. 
There  are  several  named  varieties  of  this  Mag- 
nolia sold  in  nur.series,  differing  chiefly  in  the 
amount  of  ])urple  in  the  flowers  ;  the  darkest  of 
these  is  named  var.  nigra,  which  is  almost  en- 
tirely dark  purple.  Others  are  called  speciosa 
and  Alexandrina.  As  a  companion  tree  to  M. 
conspicua  either  the  type  or  any  of  its  various 
forms  should  be  in  every  garden. 

Rhododendron  Luscombeanum. — There  is 
a  very  beautiful  and  well-marked  section  of  the 
Himalayan  llliododendrons  (to  which  K.  Thom- 
soni,  Auckland!,  campylocarpum,  Fortunei  and 
Hookerianum  b.long)  which  is  characterised  by 
loose  trusses  of  flowers  and  smooth  leaves.  Out  of 
doors  in  the  nciglibourhooil  of  London  R.  Thom- 
soni  and  R.  Fortunei  are  the  only  two  of  this  sec- 
tion which  thi'ive  at  all  well,  ami  it  is  from  these 
two  that  tin;  hybi'id  R.  Luscombeanum  was  ob- 
tained. It  may  as  a  garden  plant  be  described  .as 
a  marked  improvement  on  cither  of  its  parents, 
for  it  combines  the  superior  hardiness  of  R.  For- 
tunei with  the  greater  beauty  of  R.  ThonL-'oni. 
There  is  now  lloweiing  in  th(;  Rhododendron  dell 
at  Kew  a  plant  0  feet  high,  which  pr<'sents  a  vvvy 
pretty  picture.     Its  leaves  are  oblong,  .'i  inches  to 


4  inches  long,  dark  green  above,  paler  beneath. 
The  floivers  are  produced  six  or  eight  together  in 
loose  terminal  heads.  The  corolla  is  3  inches 
across  and  2  inches  in  depth,  having  a  widely  ex- 
panded mouth  ;  it  is  of  a  beautiful  clear  rose, 
marked  only  by  a  few  reddish  brown  spots  on  the 
upper  side.  The  beautiful  colour  and  graceful 
semi-pendulous  pose  of  the  flowers,  together  with 
the  handsome  foliage  and  perfect  hardiness,  un- 
doubtedly render  it  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
all  the  Himalayan  Rhododendrons  that  can  be 
grown  away  from  the  specially  favoured  districts 
of  the  south  and  west. — W.  J.  E. 

Azalea  albicans. — Each  year  A.  mollis  as  a 
hybrid  gets  more  pojjular  for  forcing,  and  the 
acquisition  of  such  fine  crosses  as  this  will  still 
further  increase  their  cultivation.  This  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  meeting  of  theR.H.S.  on  March  LS 
and  given  a  first-class  certificate.  It  was  raised 
by  Mr.  Waterer,  of  Knaphill,  between  Azalea 
mollis  and  A.  occidentalis.  Of  course  the  plant 
was  forced,  and  very  attractive  it  is  in  this  way, 
the  well-shaped  flowers,  white  with  yellow  on  the 
upper  segments,  being  crowded  into  good  clusters, 
and  showing  a  marked  advance  in  form  on  those 
of  the  mollis  type.  A  good  bush  in  the  open  will 
create  a  pleasing  feature,  and  one  can  scarcely 
have  too  much  of  the  hardy  Azalea  where  it 
succeeds  well  and  is  planted  in  bold  groups.  It 
is  fortunate  that  each  year  increased  interest  is 
being  taken  in  them. 

Chiness  Plum  (Prunus  triloba)  is  very  beau- 
tiful just  now  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  A 
specimen  on  a  sunny  wall  near  the  frame  ground 
is  smothered  with  its  large  rose-coloured  flowers, 
which  sometimes  pass  almost  to  pure  white.  It  is 
on  its  own  roots,  and  has  been  in  its  present  posi- 
tion many  years,  increasing  in  vigour  with  age. 
An  abundance  of  suckers  is  produced,  and  these 
have  been  used  to  form  bold  groups,  one  in  parti- 
cular now  bursting  into  flower  being  planted  near 
the  museum  not  far  from  the  main  entrance,  each 
specimen  a  dense,  shapely  bush.  This  Plum, 
however,  seems  to  succeed  much  better  against  a 
wall,  as  there  the  shoots  get  thoroughly  well 
ripened.  It  is  a  pity  that  a  fine  shrub  like  this  is 
so  uncommon.  One  may  go  into  many  gardens 
without  finding  a  single  example,  although  very 
hardy,  free,  (juick-growing,  and  smothered  with 
lovely  flowers  before  the  leaves  appear — at  least, 
the  new  foliage  is  just  commencing  to  push  forth. 
The  flowers  are  produced  on  the  previous  year's 
growth,  and  to  keep  the  tree  within  certain  limits 
cut  back  the  flowering  shoots  when  their  beautj' 
is  over  to  encourage  the  new  growth.  It  was  in- 
troduced from  China  in  1857,  and  has  several 
synonyms,  such  as  Prunus  virgata,  Amygdalopsis 
Lindleyi,  and  I'runopsis  Lindleyi. 


EARLY-FLOWERING   RHODODENDRO>fS 
IN  NORTH  WALES. 

I  AM  not  so  sanguine  as  Mr.  Goldring  as  to 
the  ])robability  of  getting  varieties  that  are 
much  hardier  than  those  already  in  cultivation, 
such  as  will  stand  several  degrees  of  frost  un- 
injured while  in  bloom.  Even  fully  and  partly- 
exijanded  flowers  will  surelj'  collapse  under 
adverse  weather,  but  I  am  ho])eful  that  a  much 
greater  diversity  of  colours  will  eventually  be 
found  amongst  them.  At  present  the  majority 
range  from  scarlet  to  rosy-pink.  Gharniing  as 
these  are,  more  varied  colours  would  be  in- 
teresting. Fortunately,  these  early-flowering 
kinds  received  a  fair  share  of  attention  lierc  in 
bygone  days.  Many  of  the  plants  are  u|)wai-ds  of 
2(J  feet  high — I  measured  one  to-day  2f;  feet  high 
— while  more  spreading  bush-like  specimens  have 
huge  limbs  covering  considerable  space,  single 
[ilants  .appearing  like  massive  groups,  well  clothed 
with  splendid  leafage,  and  at  prc^sent  masses  of 
fine  trusses  of  bright  flowers,  perfect  examples  in 
every  way.  These  huge  chnnps  dotted  promiscu- 
ously in  prominent  positions  all  about  the  place 
form,  as  may  be  sui)posed,  a  pleasing  feature. 
I  feel  cci'taiii  that  such  a  display  will  ensure 
them    a   place    in    even   the   choicest   collection 


of  Rhododendrons,  and  give  them  prominence 
amongst  early-flowering  shrubs.  I  am  well  aware 
that  this  season  the  flowers  have  been  more  con- 
tinuous owing  to  the  absence  of  long  spells  of 
frost  and  the  prevalence  of  mild,  humid  weather. 
Still,  in  years  of  greater  severity,  none  but  the 
fully  and  partly  developed  buds  are  destroyed, 
while  with  the  advent  of  more  favourable  weather 
the  less  forward  buds  quickly  respond  to  its  in- 
fluence, so  that  e\en  in  comparatively  unfavour- 
able seasons  they  are  not  long  devoid  of  brightness. 
As  noted  above,  most  of  the  varieties  of  this 
section  produce  flowers  ranging  fiom  pale  pink  to 
scarlet,  each  succeeding  variety  gaining  in  inten- 
sity of  colour,  so  that  the  paler  pinks  are  found 
among  the  earliest,  and  now  deep  scarlets  pre- 
vail. The.se  will  continue  to  be  the  prevailing 
colour  until  the  general  collection  blooms.  But 
we  have  one  exception,  for  our  earliest  sort  is  a 
very  pale  pinky-white  (pure  wliite  when  shaded 
by  leaves,  &c. ),  supposed  by  some  authorities 
to  be  Cunningham's  White,  and  a  remarkable 
winter  bloomer.  It  is  now  on  the  wane,  having 
been  in  continuous  flower  (excepting  for  about  ten 
days,  caused  by  check  from  frost)  since  the  early 
part  of  December  last,  and  this  after  producing 
two  distinct  displays  last  year.  We  had  a  few 
other  varieties  (pale  pink)  showing  colour  in 
January,  .and  more  in  February,  while  by  now — 
the  middle  of  March — we  have  such  (piantities  in 
full  bloom  as  to  remind  us  more  of  May  than 
March.  No  class  of  hardy  plants  ecpials  them  for 
producing  bright  glints  of  colour,  or  is  more 
charming  in  the  landscape  at  this  eai'ly  period  of 
the  j'ear.  Probably  results  ecpially  as  good  as 
those  obtained  here  could  not  be  expected  eveiy- 
where,  for  Rhododendrons  of  all  kinds  luxuriate 
in  this  district  ;  still,  where  later  varieties  thri\-e, 
the  early  kinds  would  do  likewise  with  care  in 
selecting  suitable  and  sheltered  positions  for  them. 
Tan-y-hwlch,  North  IFrtfes.  J.  R. 


Cherry  bloom.— In  the  article  on  "  Pruning," 
at  p.  270,  it  is  said  that  "  the  Cherry  tree  only  blooms 
on  wood  that  is  two  or  three  years  old."  To  which 
Cherry  does  this  apply?  for  the  Morello  Cherry  now 
Ijlooming  on  the  wall  has  flowers  all  alonj^  the  shoots 
that  were  made  last  year,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
Gean  or  wild  Cherry  already  lilooming  in  the  woods, 
witli  plenty  of  flowers  upon  the  shoots  of  last  year's 
growth.    The  double  Cherries  are  just  the  same. — A.  H. 

The  Pearl  Bush  (Exochorda  grandiflora). — 
This  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  of  spring-flowering 
shrubs.  It  is  allied  to  the  Spira>as,  and  is  synony- 
mous with  S.  grandiflora.  A  plant  is  bursting 
into  bloom  on  a  wall  at  Kew,  but  it  may  be  grown 
as  a  bush  in  the  more  sheltered  parts  of  the 
garden,  ordinary  soil  sufficing.  It  is  a  native  of 
North  China,  the  large,  pure  white  flowers  being 
produced  a  few  together  in  racemes,  the  tender 
green  unfolding  leaves  making  a  charming  con- 
trast. A  good  bush  of  it  is  a  pleasing  picture, 
growing  several  feet  in  height  and  of  dense  h.abit. 

Spiraea  Thunbergi. — This  is  very  beautiful 
at  this  season,  the  pure  white  flowers  being  effec- 
tive. I  ha\'e  it  grouped  at  the  margin  of  some 
fine  evergreen  Oaks,  these  giving  the  white  grace- 
ful flowers  a  nice  effect  and  providing  shelter  from 
cutting  winds.  It  is  also  very  beautiful  on  rock- 
work  with  a  southern  .aspect,  as  in  this  position  it 
blooms  very  early,  but  re(piires  more  moisture 
during  the  summer  months.  For  pots  when  forced 
slowly  it  is  also  u.seful.  The  flowers  are  fragrant 
and  apjiear  early  in  the  season.  It  makes  a  charm- 
ing addition  to  the  list  of  early-flowering  plants, 
and  is  most  suitable  when  massed  or  for  shrubbery 
borders,  not,  however,  crowding  it  with  larger 
shrubs.— G.  W.  S. 

Effects  of  the  winter  on  shrubs. — March 
is  the  time,  with  its  east  winds,  to  tell  us  the 
amount  of  loss  we  have  to  mourn  over  amongst 
our  shrubs.  In  November,  1802,  I  planted  a  largo 
border  facing  south  with  all  the  best  flowering 
shrubs  and  choice  evergreens,  an<l  I  had  just  got 
tliem  all  in  safely  and  mulched  befoie  the  fr<ist.  I 
feared  many  would  fail,  but,  to  my  surprise,  all 
(except  one  white  Broom)   [)as.sed  safely  through 
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the  long  frost  of  189-2-93.  The  Indian  summer  of 
1893  I  fondly  hoped  would  have  caused  the  plants 
to  make  such  hard  growth  that  they  would  resist 
anj'  ordinary  winter.  Alas  !  for  human  predic- 
tions. 1  have  just  gone  over  them  and  enclose  a 
list  of  killed  and  wounded.  The  sharp  short 
frosts  of  January  came  immediatelj'  after  rain 
when  everything  was  wet,  and  the  result  has  been 
most  disastrous,  more  so  than  in  any  year  I  can 
remember  in  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  at 
least  as  concerning  my  garden.  Our  eastern 
counties  are  not  the  best  situations  possible  for 
shrub-growing  when  the  garden  lies,  as  mine  does, 
in  a  valley,  yet  many  ot  the  shrubs  mentioned 
have  stood  unscathed  the  hardest  winters  when 
dry  frost  has  been  the  order  of  the  day.  Laurus- 
tinus  is  always  cut  up  with  me,  e\en  in  sheltered 
situations.  Killed  outright  at  foot  of  south  wall : 
Ceanothusazureusgrandiflorus,  C.  Veitchi,  Eurj'bia 
Gunni,  Lardizabula  biternata,  Bridgesia  spicata, 
Escallonia  montevidensis.  In  open  border  shel- 
tered at  back  to  north  and  open  to  the  south, 
killed  to  ground  :  Limonia  trifoliata,  Ca?salpinia 
japonica,  Ulex  stricta,  Olearia  Haasti  (which  I 
had  till  now  looked  on  as  absolutely  hardy), 
Laurustinus.  Badly  wounded  :  Skimmia  japonica, 
Aucubas,  Daphniplnllum  glaucescens,  Ligustrum 
japonicum,  Querous  glabra  latifolia,  Brooms,  Os- 
manthus  aureus  variegatus,  0.  argenteus  varie- 
gatus,  EL-eagnus  pungens  aurea,  E.  p.  variegata. 
Choisj-a  ternata  is  hardly  hurt  at  all  at  the  foot  of 
a  south  wall,  «here  the  Eurj-bia  and  a  Ceanothus 
were  cut  down. — H.  D.  P.\i.mee. 

Magnolia  conspicua  at  Syon  House. — 
The  Yulan  has  been  desciibed  so  often  in  The 
G-A.KDEN'  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  write  much 
about  it  here.  But  of  the  many  sjieciraens  in 
English  gardens,  few  are  so  fine  as  those  at  Syon 
House,  Isleworth.  One  seldom  sees  a  note  on  the 
Yulan  here,  but  the  trees  of  it  are  of  noble  pro- 
portions, and  when  there  a  few  days  ago  were 
smothered  with  flowers,  as  if  a  heavy  fall  of  snow 
had  fallen  upon  the  spreading  branches.  One  tree 
in  particular  was  a  picture,  and  is  perhaps  the 
finest  in  England.  It  is  well  placed  near  the  con- 
servatory, and  thrown  into  bold  relief  by  sur- 
rounding shrubs.  M.  Soulangeana  is  also  repre- 
sented by  a  handsome  specimen,  but  its  flowers 
are  not  so  beautiful  as  those  of  the  Yulan  ;  the 
purple  stain  on  the  segments  is  not  an  improve- 
ment. 


HIMALAYAN  RHODODENDRONS. 

Sir  John  Llewelyn,  Penllergare,  Swansea,  sent 
to  the  recent  meeting  of  the  scientific  committee 
of  the  R.  H.S.  cut  trusses  of  several  varieties  of 
these,  with  the  following  remarks  :  "I  send  up  a 
few  trusses  of  Himalayan  Rhododendrons,  and 
have  selected  six,  nimely.  Rhododendron  bar- 
batum,  which  h.as  been  in  bloom  for  the  past  six 
weeks  ;  R.  Thomsoni,  just  commencing  ;  R.  ar- 
boreum,  pink  variety  ;  R.  Falconeri,  R.  grande, 
and  R.  Campbelli.  None  of  my  Himalayan  Rho- 
dodendrons have  been  injured  by  the  winter, 
though  in  the  first  week  of  1894  we  had  24°  of 
frost  for  about  a  week  ;  and  later  on,  when  the 
Rhododendron  blooms  were  exjjanding,  we  had  on 
February  19  and  20,  14"  of  frost  each  night,  with 
what  eS'ect  upon  the  bloom  you  may  judge  for 
yourself.  I  should  say  the  plants  receive  a  certain 
amount  of  natural  protection  from  adjacent  trees, 
but  absolutely  none  of  an  artificial  nature.  Very 
much  advantage  and  pleasure  may  be  obtained 
by  those  who  exercise  their  judgment  in  distin- 
guishing between  the  species  of  these  Himalayan 
Rhododendrons  which  are  being  proved  hardy  in 
this  country  and  those  which  require  greenhouse 
shelter,  and,  given  suitable  soil  and  climate,  we 
may  expect  to  see  them  more  generally  grown 
than  appears  to  have  been  hitherto  the  case. 
Where  the  wood  is  well  ripened  in  the  summer, 
before  the  autumn  and  winter  frosts  commence, 
many  species  will  stand  the  cold  with  impunity, 
but  the  danger  arises  when  the  spring  frosts  recur 
after  the  buds  have  begun  to  grow.  Some  are  mucli 
earlier  than  others  in  their  leaf-action,  and  run  a 
risk  of  getting  the  tender  foliage  cut  oB'  where  later 


sortsesca  pe, and  these,ofcourse,cannot  be  accounted 
as  hardj-as  the  later  species.  Frost  on  the  expanded 
bloom  may  destroy  a  truss,  and  yet  four  or  five  days 
later  fresh  trusses  take  the  place  of  those  injured, 
for  theunexpanded  pips  resist  frost  in  a  wonderful 
manner.  All  the  blooms  now  sent  have  experienced 
frost,  namely,  6"  on  the  16th,  and  7"  on  March  17. 
Taking  Sir  .Joseph  Hooker's  "Flora  of  British 
India  "  as  my  guide,  and  judging  from  it  of  the 
approximate  elevations  at  which  the  species  occur, 
I  should  consider  that  those  which  grow  in  their 
native  habitations  at  9000  feet  or  upwards  above 
the  sea  level  will  be  found  to  prove  hardy  enough 
to  thrive  out  of  doors  with  us.  I  am  trying  and 
proving  the  following  species  : — 


Rhododendron  ciliatuni 
Griffithianum 
Thomsoni 
Ilookeri 
barbatum 
Edgworthi 
glaucum 
cinnabarinum 


Rhododendron  grande 
Hodgsoni 
Falconeri 
arboreum 
niveuDi 

campamlatum 
lanatum 
catupylocarpum 

and  there  are  others  I  am  anxious  to  obtain  and 
try.  Prolonging  the  season  is  one  advantage,  the 
magnificent  foliage  for  winter  decoration  which 
is  afforded  by  many  species  is  another,  while  the 
colours  of  the  bloom  of  other  species  are  such  as 
no  lover  of  the  genus  can  pass  by  without  admira- 
tion. M.  Maurice  de  Vilmorin  stated  that  these 
Rhododendrons  are  usually  not  hardy  in  France, 
but  he  had  met  with  some  in  the  garden  of  M. 
Liais  at  Cherbourg,  and  mentioned  a  fine  speci- 
men of  R.  Falconeri  on  a  lawn  near  Brest." 


Forsythia  intermedia.  -  -  This  Forsythia, 
which  received  an  award  of  merit  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  is 
not  much  known,  though  it  is  now  some  six  or 
seven  years  since  it  was  distributed.  It  was,  I 
believe,  raised  by  that  eminent  hybridist,  M. 
Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  and  was  announced  as  a  hy- 
brid between  the  rambling  F.  suspensa  and  the 
more  compact  F.  viridissima.  In  general  appear- 
ance it  is  about  midway  between  the  two,  but 
whether  it  is  as  good  a  garden  plant  as  either  of 
them  is  at  least  an  open  question.  Still,  it  is  a 
bright  and  cheerful  object  at  this  season,  and  an 
award  of  merit  has  been  before  now  bestowed  on 
less  deserving  subjects.  The  taste  for  good 
flowering  trees  and  shrubs  is  certainly  on  the  in- 
crease, and  this  being  the  case,  we  shall  doubtless 
have  more  hybrids  raised.  Innumerable  hybrids 
have  been  raised  of  such  things  as  Roses,  Rhodo- 
dendrons, Azaleas,  Pajonies,  Weigelas,  Philadel- 
phus,  Spirieas,  Thorns,  and  Lilacs,  while  some 
really  good  and  popular  plants  obtained  in  this 
way  are  Berberis  stenophylla,  whose  parents  are 
supposed  to  be  B.  Darwini  and  B.  empetrifolia  ; 
Magnolia  Soulangeana,  raised  from  M.  conspicua, 
thought  to  be  accidentally  fertilised  by  M.  pur- 
purea ;  Cj'tisus  pr;ecox,  a  sulphur-coloured  Broom, 
between  the  white  Cytisus  albus  and  the  yellow 
C.  purgans  ;  Ribes  (iordonianum,  the  jjarentage 
of  which  is  doubtless  R.  sanguineum  cros.sed 
with  some  form  of  R.  aureum  ;  and  Hypericum 
Moseriaiium,  whose  origin  is  not  accidental,  but 
was  obtained  by  M.  Jloser,  of  Versailles,  by  ferti- 
lising the  Japanese  Hypericum  patulum  with  the 
common  European  Rose  of  Sharon  (H.  calyci- 
num).— T. 

Cotoneaster  horizontalis. — There  is  a  good 
deal  of  confusion  attending  the  nomenclature  of 
the  smaller  Cotoneasters,  for  some  very  puzzling 
and  intermediate  forms  are  at  times  to  be  met 
with.  One  of  the  most  distinct  of  these  dwarfer 
kinds  is  C.  horizontalis,  which  is  comiraratively 
new,  for  it  was  oidy  introduced  from  China  by 
the  Abbe  Armand  David  in  1885,  and  after  that 
some  three  or  four  years  elapsed  before  it  was 
generally  known.  It  is  a  decidedly  ornamental, 
low-growing  shrub,  with  stout  branches,  in  which 
the  minor  branchlets  are  dispo.sed  in  a  flattened 
frond-like  fashion.  The  curious  horizontal  manner 
of  growth  is  the  reason  of  its  specific  name.  Un- 
like Cotoneaster  microphylla,  this  is  not  evergreen, 
but,  generally  speaking,  the  leaves  are  retained 


for  a  longer  period  than  in  most  deciduous  shrubs, 
and,  in  fact,  during  mild  winters  it  may  almost 
be  considered  sub-evergreen  in  character.  The 
manner  in  which  the  little  dark  green  leaves 
change  colour  in  the  autumn  is  a  very  noticeable 
feature  of  this  Cotoneaster,  for  in  the  first  place 
they  mostly  become  sufl'used  with  bronze,  which 
quickly  changes  to  varying  shades  of  bright  red, 
and,  as  a  rule,  they  remain  some  time  in  this  con- 
dition before  they  drop.  An  uncommon  feature 
is  that  the  leaves  towards  the  points  of  the  shoots 
retain  their  green  tint  longer  and  do  not  drop  so 
quickly  as  the  others.  The  berries,  too,  are 
especially  bright,  for,  unlike  the  dull  red  of  C. 
microphylla,  those  of  C.  horizontalis  are  bright 
vermilion  in  colour,  and  though,  as  a  rule,  not 
particularly  numerous,  yet  they  make  a  showy 
autumn  feature.  In  the  spring  the  freshly  ex- 
panded foliage  is  of  a  bright  glossy  green,  'while 
the  little  pinkish-white  flowers  are  borne  freely 
later  on.  Where  there  is  a  large,  bold  arrange- 
ment of  rockwork,  it  would  be  easy  to  find  a  suit- 
able place  for  such  as  this  Cotoneaster,  and  even 
without  this  on  a  raised  mound  or  sloping  bank 
it  would  be  just  at  home,  while  it  might  also  be 
planted  so  as  to  cover  a  small  bed,  and  thus  form 
a  base  from  whence  a  few  choice  specimens,  such 
as  Hamamelis  arborea,  might  be  allowed  to  spring. 

Prunus  Watsoni.— For  a  shrubby  Plum  which 
has  been  growing  in  the  Arnold  Arboretum  since 
1880,  when  it  was  raised  from  seed  sent  from 
Ellis,  Kansas,  I  propose  the  name  of  Prunus  Wat- 
soni in  honour  of  Dr.  Louis  Watson,  of  Ellis,  a 
brother  of  the  late  Sereno  Watson,  through  whom 
I  first  became  acquainted  with  this  plant.  As  it 
grows  in  the  arboretum,  Prunus  Watsoni  is  a 
twiffgy  shrub  3  feet  or  4  feet  high,  with  slender, 
rigid,  zigzag  branches,  which  are  bright  red  and 
lustrous  during  their  first  year  and  later  growing 
darker.  The  winter  buds  are  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  long  and  covered  with  many  light  chestnut- 
brown  scales.  The  flowers,  which  appear  about 
the  middle  of  May,  are  very  fragrant  and  pro- 
duced in  the  greatest  profusion,  quite  covering 
the  branches,  in  crowded  three  to  four-flowered 
fascicles  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  fruit, 
which  ripens  in  great  quantities  and  sometimes 
hangs  on  the  branches  late  into  the  winter,  is 
two-thirds  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  a  thick 
bright  orange-red  skin  without  bloom  and  bright 
yellow  juicy  flesh,  which,  although  slightly 
austere,  is  edible  and  sometimes  of  good  quality. 
This  plant  is  the  Sand  Plum  of  Southern  and 
South-eastern  Nebraska  and  Central  Kansas, 
where  it  forms  thickets  in  low  sandy  soil  near 
streams.  On  the  banks  of  the  Saline  River,  where, 
ten  or  twelve  miles  from  Ellis,  it  is  very  abundant, 
the  plants  vary  from  3  feet  to  10  feet  or  12  feet  in 
height  ;  on  some  individuals  the  fruit  ripens  early 
in  August  and  on  others  as  late  as  October  1.  The 
Sand  Plum  is  occasionally  planted  in  the  gardens 
of  Central  Kansas,  and  the  wild  fruit  is  gathered 
in_  large  quantities  and  sold  in  the  towns.  Prunus 
Watsoni  has  been  mistaken  by  travellers  in  the 
trans-Missouri  region  for  Prunus  angustifolia  (the 
Cherokee  Plum),  from  which  it  differs  in  habit,  in 
its  thicker  leaves,  thicker- skinned  fruit  and 
smaller  stone,  the  stone  of  Prunus  angustifolia 
being  less  deeply  pitted,  thick  margined  on  the 
ventral  suture,  conspicuously  grooved  on  the  dorsal 
suture  and  less  abruptly  flattened  at  the  apex. 
The  hardiness  of  Prunus  Watsoni  in  regions  of 
extreme  cold,  its  compact  dwarf  habit,  abundant 
flowers  and  handsome  fruit  make  i'  an  ornamental 
plant  of  first-rate  value,  and  as  selection  and  good 
cultivation  will  doubtless  improve  the  size  and 
quality  of  the  fruit,  it  will,  perhaps,  become  a 
valuable  inmate  of  small  fruit  gardens. — Garden 
and  Foi-ei't. 

Small  seeds.— Whilst  the  admirable  condi- 
tion of  tliesoil  led  to  the  somewhat  early  sowing 
of  .'mall  seeds,  the  absence  of  rain  for" so  long, 
combined  with  so  much  of  bright  sunshine  and 
drying  air,  has  made  the  surface  very  light  and 
dry,  and  small  seeds  are  far  from  finding  that  help 
in  germination  so  desirable.     Here  and   there  a 
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few  showers  have  helpad  to  moistsii  the  surfaca, 
but  these  have  been  very  local.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  the  young  plants  coming  through  slowly  and 
thinly  should  be  deSoient  in  vigour.  One  reason 
of  this  loose,  dry  condition  of  the  soil,  however,  is 
the  now  too  common  neglect  to  tre.ad  the  ground 
after  sowing,  or  the  running  over  it  of  a  light 
wooden  roller,  which  is  so  helpful  in  making  seed- 
beds properly,  but  not  unduly  firm  The  practice 
of  treading  soil  either  before  or  after  sowing  used 
to  be  a  very  common  one.  It  seems  now  to  be 
rather  neglected,  and  yet  during  dry  seasons 
it  is  excellent  practice.  Where  soil  is  deeply 
worked  and  has  in  it  also  much  fibry  ma- 
nure, it  commonly  lies  light  and  loose;  conse- 
quently the  air  penetrates  ciuickly  .and  it  is  rapidly 
dried.  Such  conditions  are  distinctly  unfavour- 
able for  seed-germination.  I  have  specially  re- 
marked in  many  gardens  this  spring  the  very 
light,  soft  and  therefore  porous  nature  of  seed- 
beds. By  pressing  with  the  foot,  it  is  easy  to  settle 
it  down  a  couple  of  inches.  That  shows  how 
much  (had  it  been  evenly  pressed  all  over)  mois- 
ture would  have  been  retained,  and  equable  as 
well  as  abundant  germination  would  have  re- 
sulted. On  the  whole,  I  prefer  the  treading  or 
making  the  .soil  firm  to  be  done  before  the  sowing. 
If  a  light  piece  of  ground  be  trodden  over  evenly, 
then  levelled  with  a  coarse  rake  and  drills  drawn 
afterwards,  the  advantages  to  the  seed  are  very 
great.  Of  course,  in  a  showery  season  the  rain 
suffices  to  settle  down  light,  porous  seed-beds. 
—A.  D. 

Destroyers. 


DESTRUCTION  OF  INSECTS  BY  FUNGI. 

Fungi  are  not  generally  looked  upon  with  much 
favour  if  we  except  the  Mushroom,  the  truffle.s 
and  one  or  two  other  edible  one.s.  But  tliere 
are  several  species  which  are  of  the  greatest 
service  in  keeping  certain  insects  from  becom- 
ing too  numerous.  The  most  familiar  one  is 
that  which  attacks  house  flies  (Empusa  mviscte). 
Towards  the  end  of  the  .summer  one  often  sees 
a  dead  fiy  sticking  to  a  window-pane  with  a 
cloudy  appearance  surrounding  it  on  the  glass. 
If  such  a  fly  is  examined  under  a  microscope 
it  will  be  found  to  be  covered  with  a  small 
white  mould-like  fungus,  some  of  the  spores  of 
which  have  become  attached  to  the  glass  of  the 
window,  causing  this  misty  appearance.  This 
fungus  has  killed  the  fly.  How  the  fly  Ijccame 
infected  by  it  is  not  so  certain.  Wlien  this 
mould  is  developed  in  water,  it  Ijecomes  much 
more  complex  in  its  natvirc,  and  appears  to  be 
identical  with  tlie  fungus  known  as  the  salmon 
disease,  which  has  at  times  proved  so  fatal  to 
salmon.  Another  well-known  fungus  which 
attacks  insects  is  the  muscardine,  or  silkworm 
disease  (Botrytis  bassiana),  which  was  for 
several  years  so  destructive  to  tlie  silkworms  on 
the  Continent.  Possibly  all  insects  are  liable 
t)  the  attacks  of  this  fungus  but  a  great  deal 
remains  to  be  found  out  on  that  point.  The 
knowledge  that  some  fungi  are  parasitical  on 
insects  has  led  a  M.  (iiard  and  otliers  to  see 
what  can  be  done  in  tliis  dirucri<in  to  destroy 
the  grubs  of  tlie  cockoliafer,  whicli  are  much 
more  abundant  on  the  Continent,  and  in  con- 
sequence arj  far  more  mi.sohievous  there,  than 
they  are  in  Englaml.  These  grubs,  living  as 
they  do  well  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  are 
most  diflicult  to  destroy  ;  no  insecticide  can  be 
made  to  reach  thcin  in  sufli -ient  strength  to 
injure  them,  and  digging  them  up  is  a  slow 
and  costly  process,  even  in  (juite  a  small  jdot 
of  land.  The  only  method  at  jiresent  found 
to  be  of  much  value  in  killing  the  jiarent 
cockchafers  is  shaking  them  ofl'  the  trees  on 
which  they  are  and  collecting  or  trampling  upon 
them.     M.  Giard  has  published  in  the  "  Bulle- 


tin Scientifique  de  la  France  et  de  la  Belgique'' 
of  last  year  a  long  and  very  interesting  paper, 
illustrated  with  four  plates,  on  the  best  means 
of  destroying  this  insect  by  the  agency  of  fungi. 
Ho  gives  a  full  account  of  the  life  history  and 
structure  of  the  fungus  he  found  to  bo  most 
suitable,  and  the  results  of  various  experiments 
which  have  been  made  in  diflerent  places  to  test 
the  value  of  his  discovery. 

The  damage  done  to  various  crops  in  France 
by  this  insect  is  estimated  by  one  authiu-ity 
at  no  less  than  1,000,000,000  francs  (about 
£40,000,000  sterling)  in  some  years,  and  it  seems 
certain  that  the  annual  loss  averages  as  nnxcli 
as  several  hundred  million  francs.  M.  Giard 
and  M.  Moult  at  first  experimented  with  the 
green  muscardine  (Isaria  destructor)  and  the 
muscardine  causing  the  silkworm  disease,  but 
for  various  reasons  they  were  not  successful, 
and  M.  Moult,  at  M.  Giard's  suggestion,  endea- 
voured to  find  some  fungus  which  was  naturally 
a  parasite  on  the  cockchafer  grubs.  His  labours 
were  eventually  crowneil  with  success,  and  a 
fungus  known  as  Isaria  densa  was  found  infest- 
ing'some  grubs  in  a  meadow  which  had  suflered 
very  much  from  the  attacks  of  this  insect. 
The  grubs  which  had  been  killed  by  this  fungus 
in  a  dry  soil  were  found  to  be  hardened  and 
covered  with  a  fine  white  down.  In  damper 
soil  the  fungus  formed  a  kind  of  matted  material, 
which  enveloped  the  grub  like  a  shroud,  fi-om 
which  proceeded  many  long  branching  tufts  of 
the  same  substance  and  an  inch  or  more  in  length. 
On  opening  one  of  these  infested  gi'ubs  it  was 
fountl  to  be  entirely  filled  with  a  compact  mass 
of  this  fungus,  the  alimentary  canal  alone  re- 
maining intact.  Sometimes  the  cockchafers  are 
also  attacked.  When  this  is  the  case  the  fungus 
does  not  so  completely  cover  the  insect  as  it 
does  when  the  grubs  are  its  victims,  for  it  is 
only  at  the  softer  parts  of  the  body  that  the 
parasite  is  able  to  make  its  way  to  the  surface. 
Experiments  were  made  to  see  if  the  grubs 
could  be  infected  artificially.  Spores  were 
obtained  and  spread  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  or  mixed  with  water,  and  in  this  way 
applied  to  the  soil,  but  neither  of  these  methods 
was  quite  satisfactory.  Seeds  were  coated  with 
the  spores,  so  that  when  they  were  sown  the 
spores  were  introduced  into  the  soil  with  tliem. 
This  method  was  found  to  be  useful  in  several 
cases.  Fortunately,  this  fungus  can  be  grown 
or  cultivated  on  pieces  of  meat  or  Potatoes,  and 
tlie  best  way  of  using  it  seems  to  be  to  scatter 
pieces  of  the  infested  grubs  or  of  meat  or 
Potatoes  on  which  the  fungus  is  growing  on  the 
land  before  it  is  tilled,  or,  in  the  case  of 
pastures,  to  raise  a  turf  here  and  there  and 
place  some  of  the  infested  material  beneath 
them.  It  has  been  found  that  this  fungus 
is  perfectly  harmless  to  all  animals  and 
birds,  so  that  it  is  quite  safe  to  use  it  on 
meadow  land.  The  experiments  which  have 
been  made  in  the  use  of  this  fungus  by  the 
means  just  mentioned  seem  to  have  been  very 
successful.  One  experimenter  reports  that  in 
a  certain  field  these  grubs  were  very  numerous, 
and  they  had  .so  injured  the  roots,  that  the  grass 
could  be  pulled  up  by  handfuls.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1891,  part  of  this  field,  about  an  acre 
and  a  (juarter  in  extent,  was  inoculated  in  fifty 
places  with  pieces  of  infested  Potato  and  meat, 
and  in  the  following  May  the  Grass  was  in 
splendid  conditi(Mi,  and  <lid  not  show  any  trace 
of  the  injury  done  by  the  gx-ubs.  Another 
reports  that  in  a  jiart  of  a  nursery  garden  about 
10  yards  si|U.are,  four  or  five  dead  bodies  of 
infestiul  grubs  were  buried  on  August  20,  and 
on  August  17  no  less  than  ].^>0  dead  grubs  were 
dug  up,  all  lieiiig  infested  by  the  fungus, 
the   white  threads  from  wliich  were  spreading 


through  the  soil  in  all  directions.  In  another 
locality  on  some  ground  which  had  been  cropped 
with  Carrots  an<l  Beetroot,  in  which  "  centres  of 
infestation "  had  been  made,  the  dead  grubs 
averaged  about  1550  per  acre.  To  (piote  yet 
another  instance.  The  bodies  of  several  infested 
grubs  had  been  spread  on  some  ground  on  which 
four-fifths  of  a  crop  of  Potatoes  had  been 
destroyed  by  this  pest.  When  the  ground  was 
ploughed  twenty -three  days  afterwards,  seventy- 
five  to  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  grubs  turned  up 
were  found  to  be  more  or  less  infected  by  tlie 
fungus.  It  seems  evident  from  these  experi- 
ments that  at  last  we  have  really  got  a  weajjon 
with  which  we  can  efiectually  combat  the 
attacks  of  the  cockchafer  grubs,  and  its  success 
may  incite  jjersons  to  try  and  find  parasites  of 
a  similar  nature  with  which  to  destroy  some  of 
our  other  injurious  insects.  Great  praise  is 
due  to  M.  Giard  and  his  friends  for  the  time 
and  trouble  they  have  bestowed  on  this  subject, 
and  it  is  very  satisfactory  to  know  that  their 
labours  have  terminated  so  successfully. 

G.   S.  S. 

WATER  RATS  IN  THE  GARDEN. 

W.VTER  E.iTS  have  been  taking  toll  of  the  garden 
severely  this  winter.  In  the  cold  weather  just 
before  the  heavy  snow  they  destroj'ed  in  two 
nights  nearly  fifty  plants  of  Campanula  pyramid- 
alis  alba  and  a  few  of  Campanula  calvcantliema. 
About  half  of  these  had  been  jjlanted  behind  a 
[latch  of  Lobelia  fulgens  and  the  rest  near  some 
Tiger  Lilies,  and  should  have  attbrded  a  good 
contrast  this  autumn.  Talking  of  contrasts,  I 
think  one  of  the  most  eS'ective  that  I  ever  saw  was 
a  mass  of  strong-growing  white  Jaijanese  Ane- 
mones, nearly  .3  feet  high,  backed  by  an  old  wall 
covered  with  the  vivid  scarlet  of  Virginian  Creeper. 
The  rats  apparently  dug  the  plants  up  and  carried 
them  otf,  as  there  was  no  vestige  of  a  leaf  about, 
and  the  roots,  quite  0  inclies  long,  had,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions  where  a  small  portion  remained 
broken  off  in  the  ground,  entirelj-  disap()eared. 
This  loss  was  so  serious,  that  I  put  down  phosphor- 
ous p.aste,  a  good  portion  of  which  \ias  taken  the 
first  night  and  a  little  on  the  next,  after  which  it 
was  not  again  sampled.  Since  then  the  rats  have 
not  been  so  glaringly  destructive,  but  give  signs 
of  their  presence  every  now  and  then.  A  small 
clumi)  of  Iris  stylosa  was  eaten  to  the  ground,  and 
the  crowns  of  several  clumps  of  Hemerocallia 
Kwanso  were  uncovered  and  attacked.  White 
Pinks  have  also  been  badly  damaged,  but  whether 
or  no  these  pests  are  the  deliiuiuents  in  this  case 
I  am  not  sure.  As  a  stream  of  running  water 
passes  through  the  flower  garden  and  empties 
itself  into  a  water  meadow  which  is  thronged  with 
water  rats,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  keep  them 
out.  Iron  gratings  are  useless,  as  the  rats  burrow 
through  the  banks  where  they  will.  My  lirst  hint 
of  their  presence  was  the  sight  of  some  fine  fronds 
of  Osmunda  regalis,  apparently  wantonly  broken 
oft",  lying  in  one  of  tlie  pools.  After  making 
inquiries  and  watching,  I  satisfied  myself  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  depredators,  who  in  a  few 
days  had  bitten  oft' all  the  fronds  from  the  Osmun- 
das  and  many  from  tlie  Hart's-tongues.  1  could 
never  see  that  they  ate  any  portion  or  made  any 
use  of  the  fronds,  whicli  lay  in  the  Muter  till  thev 
were  cleared  out.  I  know  of  no  royal  road  to 
destroy  these  water  rats  or  make  the  place  dis- 
tasteful to  them.  I  tried  phosphorous  paste  in 
despair.     It  seems  to  have  had  .some  eft'eet. 

Some  large  plantations  of  Apples  were  made 
two  years  ago  which  last  winter  were  ratlier 
badly  .served  by  rabbits.  This  M'intcr,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  ascent  of  the  female  winter  moth, 
bands  of  grease-proof  pajier  were  wrapped  nnuid 
tlie  stems  of  the  trees  and  ilrcsscd  with  a  special 
])rcparation.  Luckily,  I  find  that  the  winter 
moth  is.  at  all  events  this  season,  ]>ractically  non- 
existent in  the  neiglibourhooil,  and,  also  luckily, 
that  the  rabbits  have  such  a  loathing  for  tfio 
dressing,  that  the  trees  have  passeil  tlirough  the 
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winter  scatheless.  In  the  snow,  when  all  rabbit 
food  but  yoHiS  bark  was  buried  a  foot  deep,  some 
rabbits'  tracks  were  followed  up.  They  had 
examined  the  trees  closely,  but  even  the  iian^s  of 
hunger  could  not  compel  them  to  taste  the  juice 
of  bark  impregnated  with  what  was,  to  them, 
evidently  a  "  leperous  distilment." 

Tamitoii.  3.  W.  F. 


Flower   Garden. 


GAILLARDIAS. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  these 
vei'y  liaudsome  and  most  serviceable  hardy  bor- 
der plants  have  como  into  prominent  notice. 
We  owe  to  the  Messrs.  Kelway  and  others  the 
greatly  improved  varieties  now  in  cultivation. 
By  "improved''  I  do  not  mean  in  the  same 
light  as  some  of  the  strict  florists  would  ajiply 
it.  From  their  point  of  view  probably  the 
present  liybrids  have  not  yet  been  "  imjiroved  " 
enough.  No  doubt  a  smooth  edge  in  the  place 
of  the  serrated  one  would  from  their  stand- 
point be  preferable,  but  I  have  no  desii-e  to 
see  this  accomplished,  rather  otherwise.  Be- 
yond any  doubt  the  Gaillardias  of  the  present 
day  are  decided  acquisitions  in  the  garden, 
being  infinitely  better  than  so  many  hundreds 
of  either  scarlet  Geraniums  or  Iresines.  It  may 
be  urged  against  them  that  their  growth  is 
somewhat  scandent  and  loose  ;  thi.s  may  be  so 
to  some  degree,  but  with  judicious  staking  it 
can  be  overcome,  or  in  place  thereof  the  plants 
can  be  pegged  down,  the  latter  being  a  mode  of 
culture  worthy  of  extended  adoption.  I  am 
quite  disposed  to  favour  the  pegg.ng-down 
system,  for  by  this  means  it  is  possible  to  cover 
the  ground  with  a  less  number  of  plants,  whilst 
the  flowers  are  not  so  much  exposed  to  windy 
weather.  When  pegged  down  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  why  the  Gaillardias  should  not  be 
planted  in  masses,  not  of  one  particular  kind  or 
colour,  for  all  of  them  harmonise  well  together, 
but  in  a  good  selecti()n.  Some  who  may  have 
large  beds  to  fill,  yet  shun  the  use  of  "  tender  " 
bedding  plants,  would  do  well  to  give  them  a 
trial  in  this  wa.y.  I  have  not  found  any  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  them  safely  through  the  winter, 
although  I  admit  they  might  he  severely  tested 
in  low-lying  or  damp  localities.  I  have  them 
now  growing  away  well  in  the  same  position  for 
the  third  year,  the  soil  a  licavy  retentive  clay  ; 
whilst  in  another  .spot  in  the  same  garden  where 
the  soil  is  light  they  thrive  equally  as  well. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  raise  a  few  seedlings  each 
spring  to  keep  up  a  succession,  or  the  named 
varieties  may  at  this  seascn  be  propagated 
either  by  means  of  cuttings  or  by  division  of 
the  stools.  The  flowering  qualities  of  these 
Gaillardias  are  such  as  to  commend  them  to 
more  favourable  notice,  for  they  continue 
to  yield  numbers  of  blossoms  for  several  months. 
Even  during  last  summer  with  the  prolonged 
drought,  Gaillardias  held  out  well  witli  far  less 
symptoms  of  distress  tlian  many  other  things. 

Not  only  upon  the  plant  are  the  flowers 
serviceable,  but  in  a  cut  state  they  do  good 
service,  having  the  advantage  of  a  fairly  long 
stem,  which  serves  a  good  purpose  when  arrang- 
ing the  flowers.  Their  lasting  properties  when 
cut  are  also  in  their  favour.  As  to  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  blossoms,  a  hint  may  be  appro- 
])riated  by  in.specting  the  illu.stration,  in  which 
there  is  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  formality 
or  of  overcrowding.  A  variety  grown  a  few 
years  back  under  the  name  of  Gaillardia 
picta  Loreuziana  found  at  the  time  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  fav<jur.  This  kind  was 
easily   managed   as  an   annual,    as    indeed  the 


other  kinds  may  be  if  sown  in  warmth  early 
in  the  spring.  From  the  point  of  beauty  it  i? 
not  equal  to  the  others,  wherein  the  ray  and 
the  disc  florets  are  quite  distinct  the  one  from 
the  other  ;  the  better  kinds  now  in  cultivation 
have  no  doubt  found  more  favour,  and  that 
justly  so.  G.  picta  Lorenziana  has  one  ad- 
vantage over  the  others  in  that  its  gi'owth  is 
more  compact  with  less  vigour.  I  am  dis- 
posed to  think  that  the  present  race  of  hybrids 
is  the  result  of  crossing  G.  amblyodon  with  G. 
aristata,  the  former  having  imparted  to  the 
hybrids  the  deep  blood-red  colour  which  forms 
the  basal  part  of  the  ray  florets  in  many  varie- 
ties. What  is  known  as  G.  grandiflora  is  in 
reality  an  iniiiroved  variety  of  G.  aristata. 
The  following  is  a  selection  of  a  dozen  good  and 
useful  kinds,  viz.  ;  W.  Kelway,  extra  large 
fl(3wers,  brilliant  crimson,  gold  edge  ;  St.  Blaise, 
blood-red,  with  narrow  margin  of  yellow  ; 
Vivian  Grey,  yellow  self,  with  yellow  disc, 
fringed  flowijrs  ;  Ormonde,  crimson,  edged  with 


cuttings  by  taking  them  under  glass  early  in  the 
year,  when  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  tempera- 
ture they  ^^ill  start  quickly  into  growth,  and 
when  the  young  shoots  are  sufficiently  advanced 
they  may  be  taken  olT,  inserted  in  pots  of  sandy 
.soil,  and  kept  close  till  rooted,  which  will  not  be 
long.  They  must  then  be  hardened  off'  and 
quickly  potted  into  small  pots.  Plants  obtained 
in  this  way  are,  in  my  opinion,  much  superior  to 
grafted  ones,  though,  of  course,  they  are  not 
equal  to  good  well-rooted  branches  obtained  from 
layers.  It  may  be  urged  .against  this  mode  of 
propagation  by  means  of  cuttings  that  it  savours 
too  much  of  a  coddling  process,  but  when  struck 
in  the  spring  the  whole  season  remains  in  which 
to  harden  off  the  plants  before  winter,  while  a 
great  man}'  other  hardy  subjects  are  increased  in 
much  the  same  way. — T. 
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yellow  ;  James  Kelway,  dazzling  scarlet,  with 
gold  edge,  extra  size  ;  Lorenzo,  maroon,  edged 
with  gold,  distinct  colouring  ;  Lord  Charles 
Beresford,  pale  red  centre,  with  yellow  edge  ; 
Meteor,  vivid  crimson,  with  broad  yellow 
margin  ;  Prince  of  Naples,  red,  shaded  purple, 
with  yellow  edge  ;  Wolseley,  reddish  crimson 
with  narrow  golden  band  ;  Distinction,  crim.son, 
with  very  light  yellow  edge  ;  Matador,  yellow, 
with  narrow  red  ring  and  dark  disc. 

Southron. 


Clematises  from  cuttings. — There  is  no 
doubt  that  plants  of  the  difl'erent  garden  varieties 
of  Clematises  raised  from  layers  arc  mimeasurably 
superior  to  those  obtained  by  grafting,  but  the 
number  of  plants  producetl  from  layers  is  very 
limited  compared  with  those  obtained  bj'  graft- 
ing, so  that  this  latter  method  is  the  one  generally 
followed.  There  is,  however,  a  third  means  of 
propagating  the  different  Clematises  in  quantity, 
and  that  is  from  cuttings,  which  are  not  at  all 
difficult  to  root.  Though  large  numbers  may  be 
increased  in  this  way,  such  a  method  does  not 
commend  it.^elf  to  the  amateur,  as  it  is  necessary 
to  prepare  the  stock  plants  for  the  production  of 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Polyanthuses. — This  has  been  a  busy  week  among 
the  seedling  Polyanthuses,  flowers  beingsufliciently 
advanced  to  show  the  true  character  of  each  par- 
ticular shade  of  colour. 
Where  the  strain  is  a  good 
one  and  seedlings  show  no 
great  preponderance  in  any 
given  shade,  but  rather 
an  infinite  and  beautiful 
variety,  the  task  of  mark- 
ing the  colours  is  a  difficult 
.as  well  as  a  pleasing  one. 
It  the  object  is  to  secure 
the  separate  colours  for 
massing  in  beds  for  a  grand 
spring  display  another  year 
preference  should  be  given 
to  those  sorts  that  throw 
the  ffower  well  above  the 
foliage  on  large,  firm  flower- 
stalks.  The  fashion  of  mi.x- 
ing  spring-flowering  bulbs 
with  Polyanthuses  to  give 
what  is  called  effective  con  - 
trasts  is  gaining  ground ; 
thus  scarlet  Tulips  and 
j'ellow  Daffodils  are  em- 
ployed respectively  with 
yellow  and  white,  and  crim- 
son and  purple  Polyan- 
thuses. But  I  cannot  ad- 
mire such  planting;  it  is  a 
style  that  has  something 
incongruous  and  unnatural 
about  it,  and  as  such  is 
opposed  to  true  flower  gar- 
dening. It  may  be  said, 
"  But  you  mix  totally  dif- 
ferent things  in  your  sum- 
mer bedding  to  produce  a 
but  these,  as  a  rule,  are 
tender  and  not  hardy  flowers,  which  should  be 
used  as  much  as  possible  in  a  natural  w.ay.  If 
the  beds  to  be  filled  by  Polyanthuses  are  on  a  large 
scale  and  there  is  not  sufficient  of  any  one  parti- 
cular shade,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  take  separate 
colours,  either  in  the  yellow,  crimson-purple,  or 
(from  want  of  a  better  name)  terra  -  cotta,  and 
shade  them  down  from  the  centres  of  the  beds. 

The  Poet's  D.um'oiui,. — Although  this  is  hardly 
worth  planting  on  light,  poor  land,  there  is  no 
better  Daffodil  for  naturalising,  given  a  bit  of  good 
soil.  A  few  that  found  their  way  among  a  lot  of 
incomparabilis  .lolui  Bull  and  were  planted  with 
these  on  a  dry  bank  have  done  little  good  ;  they 
tlirow  one  or  (it  most  two  poor  flowers  annually,  and 
the  foliage  is  weak  and  spindly.  A  batch,  however, 
planted  four  years  l.ist  autumn  in  good  rather  hold- 
ing ground  has  increased  splendidly  and  is  throw- 
ing this  year  eight,  nine,  and  ten  flowers.  Apart 
from  its  "natural  beauty  this  Daffodil  is  so  valuable 
for  cutting,  that  one  cannot  grudge  it  a  piece  of 
really  gootl  ground.  Leedti  is  a  variety  nuieh 
appreciated  in  a  cut  state,  the  white,  starry 
flowers  being  very  beautiful.  It  will  naturalise 
well  in  a  soil  that  suits  poeticus. 

The  spkino  oardex. — If  Polyanthuses  are  the 
most   prominent   feature   in   the  spring  garden, 
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given  effect."     True, 
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Wallflowers  run  them  very  close  and  are  just  now 
at  their  best,  having  come  safelj-  through  the 
winter  and  early  into  flower.  A  broad  border 
some  5U  yards  long  by  4  yards  in  width  was  filled 
with  ten  rows  of  Harbinger  and  Primrose  Dame 
mixed,  a  broad  edging  of  Golden  Tom  Thumb 
completing  the  arrangement.  Wallflowers  may 
be  ranked  among  the  well-known  things  that  are 
general  favourites,  and  a  few  beds  should  be 
planted  in  every  garden.  I  notice  in  some 
catalogues  the  advice  given  to  sow  now  for 
another  season's  display,  transplanting  twice,  but 
I  fail  to  see  the  use  of  either  such  early  sowing  or 
the  extra  labour  a  double  shift  necessitates.  If 
the  seed  is  in  by  the  end  of  June  it  will  be  quite 
soon  enough,  using  for  the  ])urpose  a  north  border 
that  has  been  deeply  dug  and  well  broken  down. 
Sow  thinly,  and  then,  if  the  border  get?  a  thorough 
soaking  before  tlie  plants  are  lifted,  they  will 
transplant  to  the  spring  quarters  without  injury. 
Phlox  subulata  and  two  varieties  of  the  same,  alba 
and  atro-purpurea  are  now  well  out;  they  are  mak- 
ing a  grand  show  on  a  narrow  border  that  lies  warm 
and  well  exposed  to  the  sun,  although  somewhat 
light  and  sandy.  Rlontbretias  are  planted  thinly 
in  this  same  border,  and  the  small  Flag-like  foliage 
shows  off  to  advantage  against  the  several  colours 
of  the  Phloxes.  These  alpine  Phloxes  are  so  easy 
of  propagation  and  so  beautiful  when  in  flower, 
that  it  is  a  wonder  they  are  not  more  extensixely 
used  as  spring  carpet  plants,  that  is,  in  large 
masses  between  larger  things.  No  true  idea  of 
their  beauty  is  obtainable  from  little  trumpery 
patches  here  and  there.  Patches  of  Doronicum 
carefully  divided  and  replanted  in  early  autumn 
have  flowered  remarkably  well,  and  they  will  be 
further  increased  another  autumn. 

BEDDixr;  PLANTS.— These  should  now  be  all 
cleared  out  of  fruit  houses,  as  the  latter  will  be 
well  on  the  move  and  the  temperatures  too  high 
and  moist  for  plants  that  are  likely  to  be  planted 
out  of  doors  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  Excep- 
tion may  be  made  in  the  case  of  very  lately  boxed 
or  potted  stuff  that  can  have  an  extra  week  inside 
so  as  to  give  it  a  start.  Advantage  was  taken 
of  a  little  spare  time  in  the  winter  months  to  mend 
up  all  home-made  frames  that  are  used  for  dwarf 
bedding  plants,  and  to  re-erect  on  somewhat 
stronger  lines  skeleton  frames  that  will  be  utilised 
first  tor  the  hardening  oft"  of  all  tall  specimen  soft- 
wo  xled  plants  that  will  presently  occupy  positions 
in  the  flower  garden,  and  later  for  Azaleas  and 
other  hard-wooded  stuff  that  is  better  out  of  doors 
through  the  summer  months.  No  natural  shady 
position  being  available,  the  posts  and  top  cross 
pieces  of  these  skeleton  frames  are  placed  suffi- 
ciently close  together  so  that  they  can  readily  be 
covered  with  cloths  for  protection  or  tiffany  for 
shading,  as  circumstances  may  require.  If  plenty 
of  boxes  are  to  hand,  there  is  "still  time  to  transfer 
Verbenas,  Petunias,  Lobelias,  Ageratums,  &c., 
from  cutting  pots,  but  if  the  supply  is  short  and 
the  plants  have  to  remain  in  these  pots  until  May, 
they  will  want  a  little  weak  manure  water  two  or 
three  times  a  week  to  keep  them  in  good  health 
and  slightly  on  the  move.  Plants  either  on  a  large 
or  small  scale  that  are  likely  to  be  required  for 
dotting  on  a  dwarfer  carpet  should  be  grown 
along  so  as  to  secure  nice,  bushy,  compact  stuff, 
especially  if  the  aim  is  to  secure  an  ettective  dis- 
play as  soon  as  possible.  E.  Bcrrkll. 

ClarcmoiU. 


Doronicum   austriacum  mejus.— This  is  a 

fine  and  exceedingly  free-flowering  improvement 
on  the  tyjie.  A  big  mass  of  this  at  Long  Ditlon 
was  exceedingly  eflective.  For  gatheiitig  in  its  jire- 
sent  condition  or  for  blooming  earlier  under  glass 
in  pots  or  boxes  it  is  most  helpful,  and  gives  one 
of  the  earliest  and  brightest  of  all  (he  large 
Marguerite  flowers.  I),  plantagineum  excelsum,  or 
Harpur  Crewe,  if  stronger,  is  here  much  later. 
The  |iair  are  invaluable  in  gardens. — A.  J). 

Daffodils  in  the  Grass.— The  notes  on  plant- 
ing  Dafludils  in  the  Grass  by  Mr.  Cammell  in  a 
reosnt  issue  of  The  G.vrde.v  were  very  interesting. 
For  the  past  seven  or  eight  years  I  have  planted 


several  varieties  largely,  and  Mr.  Cammell's  hint 
as  to  the  culture  of  the  Johnstoni  varieties  is 
valuable.  I  grow  both  Queen  of  Spain  and  Mrs. 
G.  H.  Cammell  in  the  border,  but  so  far  have 
found  some  of  the  bulbs  rather  miffy.  Some  of 
them  appear  very  healthy  and  have  flowered  splen- 
didly, whilst  others  are  dwindling  away.  I  thought 
the  soil  possibly  was  too  heavy.  Horsfieldi  is  very 
fine  this  year.  The  bulbs  have  been  planted  in 
the  Grass  for  five  years,  showing  plainly  that  this 
variety  grows  well  treated  thus. — A.  Yof.\G, 
AhhcHey  Hall. 

Market  Daffodils. — I  have  been  surprised  to 
find  to  %vhat  a  small  extent  the  whit«-flowered 
Daffodils  are  in  demand  in  the  London  markets. 
Natuially  they  would  not  be  so  plentiful  as  the 
yellow  varieties  owing  to  their  somewhat  fasti- 
dious nature,  but  seeing  how  beautiful  such  kinds 
as  cernuus  and  Colleen  Bawn  are  and  how  high 
they  stand  in  the  estimation  of  Daffodil  lovers 
generally,  one  would  suppose  that  they  would 
command  a  readier  sale  than  the  yellow  varieties. 
This,  however,  scarcely  appears  to  be  the  case, 
the  rather  limited  supply  of  white  Daffodils  being 
quite  ecjual  to  the  demand.  The  popular  taste  is 
decidedly  in  favour  of  the  brighter-coloured  va- 
rieties, such  as  the  Tenby,  Golden  Spur,  which  is 
largel.y  grown  in  the  Scilly  Isles  ;  Spurius,  a  fine 
varietj'  for  early  blooming  under  glass  ;  the  old 
double,  and  such  bicolors  as  Horsfieldi  and  Em- 
press. One  of  the  very  best  market  kinds  is 
rugilobus,  equal  to  Emperor  in  all  but  size, 
travels  well,  and  for  this  reason  is  in  high  favour 
with  the  Scilly  growers.  Pallitlus  pracox  and 
Irish  King  are  both  admirable  for  early  blooming, 
but  in  a  general  way  of  greater  service  under 
glass.  In  the  open  air  they  are  apt  to  dwindle 
unless  soil  and  situation  be  suitable.  Maximus 
and  prineeps  are  in  great  favour,  and  Empress  is 
valuable  as  coming  just  as  Horsfieldi  is  going 
past.  I  should  not  advise  anyone  intending  to 
grow  for  profit  to  plant  in  quantity  any  but  the 
good  constitutioned  kinds.  The  double  incora- 
parabilis  varieties,  such  as  Orange  Phwnix,  will 
do  well  in  most  soils. — J.  C.  B. 


BORDER  POLYANTHUSES. 
TiiESK  beautiful  spring  flowers  are  exceptionally 
early  in  blooming  this  year,  and  probably  it  will 
be  difficult  to  have  them  in  good  form  "for  the 
Auricula  show  at  the  Drill  Hall.  In  the  usual 
course  these  Polyanthuses  should  be  at  their  best 
in  the  south  about  that  time,  but,  judging  by  the 
condition  of  the  hundreds  of  seedling  plants  which 
Mr.  Burrell  has  in  bloom  at  Claremont,  they  would 
seem  to  be  at  their  best  just  about  ten  or  twelve 
days  earlier.  Two  things  are  sjieeially  marked  in 
the  Claremont  plants :  first,  the  exceeding  ease 
with  which  a  big  batch  can  be  raised  from  seed 
sown  in  the  open  ground  in  the  spring,  and  be 
bloomed  the  next  spring ;  also  the  evidence  given 
of  the  robust  nature  of  the  strain,  as  many,  in- 
deed the  majority,  of  the  plants  are  of  great  size, 
quite  remarkable,  indeed,  for  the  short  time  since 
raised  from  seed.  Second,  there  is  abundant 
evidence,  not  only  of  the  wonderful  variety  of 
colours  and  markings  found  in  the  flowers,  hardli 
two  plants  producing  any  identical,  and  the  re 
markable  size,  form,  and  substance  found  in  many 
of  the  best.  There  is  abundant  evidence,  too, 
that  a  strain  of  this  description  may  ea.sily  be  im- 
proved by  selecting  seed  from  the  finest  formed 
and  best  coloured  flowers,  and  whore  severe  selec- 
tion is  practised  it  is  obvious  that  improvements 
may  be  unlimited.  Whilst  the  batch  of  jilants 
was  raised  from  seed  sown  on  a  south  border  in 
April  of  last  year,  the  plants  have  when  put  out 
on  a  narrow  border  beneath  a  north  wall  evidently 
liked  the  situation  anil  the  deep  well-manuroil 
soil.  In  such  a  place  where  richer  cultural  con- 
ditions are  furni.shed  it  is  no  wonder  that  very 
line  [ilantsand  large  heads  of  bloom  have  resulted. 
It  but  shows  that  even  border  Polyanthuses  pay 
well  to  grow  in  good  soil.  Some  of  the  i)lants 
show  a  sort  of  reversion  as  they  are  true  Prim- 
roses;  others  have   that  character  partially   de- 


veloped, and  flowers  on  taller  stems  are  succeed- 
ing. The  best  have  the  true  Polyanthus  habit — 
stout  erect  stems,  carrying  large  and  well-formed 
scapes  of  bloom.  Very  much  appreciated  are  all 
the  flowers  for  indoor  decoration,  especially  for 
small  vases  or  glasses  and  flat  dishes.  Out  of  so 
many  colours  it  is  yet  always  possible  to  gather 
every  day  or  so  a  good  handful  of  flowers  that 
have  allied  hues,  such  as  white,  yellow,  brown, 
and  buff,  pink,  lilac,  red,  crimson,  &c.  The 
hose-and-hose  character  is  found,  too,  in  many  of 
the  flowers,  and  where  it  is  seen,  the  depth  of 
colour  or  its  effectiveness  is  much  enhanced.  This 
is  specially  so  in  the  case  of  the  yellows.  Every 
plant  is  being  marked  with  a  small  label  num- 
bered, each  number  representing  a  specified 
colour,  and  it  is  hoped  in  that  way  to  be  able  next 
autumn  to  get  the  various  colours  liedded  in  blocks 
in  the  flower  garden.  It  is  evitkjit,  however,  that 
the  chief  reliance  must  be  jjlactd  on  seed-produc- 
tion, and  to  that  end  some  of  the  very  best  flowers 
have  been  specially  marked.  It  is  a  good  plan 
after]  seed  is  saved  in  colours  so  far  as  practic- 
able to  sow  in  patches  in  the  open  ground  early  in 
the  month  of  August,  let  the  seedling  plants  re- 
main in  the  seed-beds,  and  plant  out  the  following 
spring.  Then  very  large  plants  come  the  next 
year.  A.  D. 


SNOWDROPS   VERSUS  SOILS. 

I  .\M  verypleased  to  send  an  answer  to  "F.  W.  B.'s" 
in(iuiry,  nor  do  I  think  that  there  is  any  difficulty 
about  it.  With  a  large  part  of  his  letter  I  am  in 
full  accord.  When  1  received  the  advice  that 
Galanthus  Fosteri  should  be  grown  in  "kitchen 
garden  soil,"  it  conveyed  to  my  mind  the  follow- 
ing considerations  :  1.  It  is  no  longer  to  be  taken 
for  granted  that  mere  loam  will  do  for  this  Snow- 
drop, else  such  a  special  piece  of  advice  would 
never  ha  ebeen  given  ;  it  manifestly  differs  in  its 
requirements  from  most  of  its  congeners.  2.  It  is 
very  likely  indeed  that  an  old  well-enriched 
kitchen  garden  soil  is  for  more  than  any  other 
reason  suitable  to  it  because  of  its  texture,  and 
not  from  any  chemical  properties  which  it  pos- 
sesses. 3.  I  never  use  peat  in  my  kitchen  garden 
at  all,  but  I  did  not  suppose  that  it  would  much 
matter  what  sort  of  stuff'  was  dug  in  provided 
that  all  crude  manure  was  avoided,  and  the 
groundwaswell  worked  and  became  soft  and  porous 
throughout.  Large  heaps  of  old  black  decayed 
leaf-mould  were  at  my  dis])0sal,  and  leaf-mould  of 
this  description  with  a  slight  mixture  of  sand  was 
largely  added  to  the  burnt  e  irth  which  the  o  1  er 
Snowdrops  enjoy.  The  result  of  all  this  was  suc- 
cess ;  its  absence — or  at  any  rate  the  absence  of  an 
equivalent — would  ha've  meant  defeat.  I  cannot 
agree  with  "F.  W.  B."  in  his  statement  that 
"  Snowdrops  cannot  put  up  with  light,  loose  or 
free  soils  of  any  kind."  I  think  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  some  of  them,  (.;/.,  Galanthus  lutes- 
cens,  must  have  a  light  soil.  He  would  have  been 
right  according  to  my  ideas  if  he  had  written  that 
this  is  generally  the  case,  but  the  point  under 
discussion  is  whether  (ialanthus  Fosteri  follows 
the  rule,  or  is  one  of  the  exceptions  to  it.  I  believe 
that  it  is  an  exception  to  it  and  of  a  very  marked 
kind.  So  convinced  am  1  that  the  rule  as  a  rule 
is  good,  that  I  have  a  large  bed  of  rather  clammy 
tenacious  burnt  earth  in  a  shady  position  in  my 
garden  wliero  most  of  .Mr.  Allen's  Snowdrops  are 
prospering  ;  but  this  did  not  blind  me  to  the  fact 
that  one  sort,  which  decidedly  refused  to  do  well 
there,  might  yet  do  well  if  only  the  conditions  be 
changed.  And  this  is  just  what  has  ha])poned 
with  regard  to  Galanthus  Fosteri.  I  expect  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from  Mr.  Allen 
next  week,  and  I  will  show  him  some  sced-ve.ssels 
of  this  now  notorious  Snowdrop,  which  make 
it  impo.ssible  for  anyone  to  doubt  tluit  it  is^  per- 
fcctly  hapiiy.  I  quite  understiind  what  "  F.  W.  B." 
means  when  he  says  that  the  "main  factors  in 
plant  growth  are  heat  and  moisture,  and  if  those 
be  congenial  the  soil  docs  not  so  much  matter." 
I  have  long  ago  coino  to  some  such  conclusion  as 
that,  and  1  think  it  is  to  "  F.  W.  B."  himself 
that  I  am   beholden  regarding  it.     All,  therefore, 
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that  I  have  to  ask  of  him  now  is  to  remember  and 
to  act  upon  the  opinion  he  has  expresse<l.  It 
■n'oiild  be  interesting-  to  know  in  the  iuture  what 
Galanthus  Fosteri  has  to  say  to  "  F.  W.  B."  if 
only  this  is  complied  with.  Mr.  Smith  has  plainly 
told  us  what  it  dislikes,  and  we  are  all  agreed 
upon  that  head.  What  harm  can  there  bo  in 
just  tryintj  kitchen  garden  soil,  be  it  composed 
of  leaf-moull  or  anj-thing  else,  provided  only 
that  it  lis  well  worked  and  light  as  distinguished 
from  that  whicli  is  tenacious  and  heavy  ?  It 
would  be  better  than  all  the  correspondence  in 
the  world. — Henky  Ewbank,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wiijht. 

P.S. — Mr.  Allen  is  here  on  his  promised  visit 
to  me  (April  10).  I  have  showed  him  the  seed- 
vessels  of  Galanthus  Fosteri,  and  he  at  once  said 
the}'  were  very  good,  though  he  is  not  an  admirer 
of  this  particul'ir  flower.  He  does  not  consider 
that  my  garden  is  at  all  a  good  one  for  Snow- 
drops, and  I  can  follow  him  in  that,  because  it  is 
much  too  hot.  But  is  it  not  clear  from  this  that 
any  plan  which  answers  here  in  anj'  degree  would 
have  still  better  results  in  some  cooler  place?  It  is  a 
proof  positive  about  the  practicability  of  growing 
Galanthus  Fosteri  if  it  can  be  made  to  do  well  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  But  what  does  surprise  me 
very  much  is  the  following  :  Mr.  Allen  says  that 
he  has  for  a  long  time  suspected  that  Snowdrops 
are  very  gross  feeders  indeed,  and  he  can  account 
for  liis  belief.  He  once  had  some  Snowdrops 
which  were  left  together  with  Narcissi  in  a  highly 
manured  part  of  his  garden.  There  was  no  doubt 
at  all  about  the  sort  of  stuff  of  which  this  border 
had  been  composed  ;  animal  manure  had  been  dug 
in,  and  the  consequence  of  it  was  that  all  the 
Narcissi  died  and  all  the  Snowdrops  lived  and  did 
well.  But  this  goes  a  long  way  beyond  what  any 
of  us  had  supposed.  I  never  dared  to  think  of 
anything  more  than  old  decayed  leaf-mould  as 
kitchen  garden  soil  for  my  bulbs.-  "The  flesh 
pots  of  Egypt  "  may  yet  come  to  the  front,  and 
at  any  rate  I  shall  treat  some  specimens  of  Galan- 
thus Fosteri  to  the  highly-manured  spent  soil  in 
which  Potatoes  have  been  grown,  or  to  what 
comes  from  a  Vine  border,  and  I  shall  carefully 
notice  the  results.  It  is  e.vactly  the  sort  of  e.x- 
periraent  in  which  I  delight,  and  chemical  con- 
siderations whicli  have  had  a  \-er3'  depressed  place 
in  mj'  thoughts,  so  far  as  Ijulbs  are  concerned, 
may  perhaps  rise  in  value.  It  is  likely  that  ni- 
trogen as  well  as  aeration  and  moisture  may  assert 
their  importance.  I  may  say  that  Mr.  Allen  is 
delighted  with  the  Oncocyclus  Irises,  wliich  are 
coming  into  bloom  here  in  great  numbers.  The 
two  first  (Iris  iberica)  opened  on  April  2. 

I  understand   that  "  kitchen  garden  .soil " 

in  nine  out  of  ten  cases  is  a  more  or  less  loamy 
soil  which  has  been  worked  to  a  good  depth  for 
many  years,  with  more  or  less  addition  of  half- 
rotten  manure  from  time  to  time.  If  the  soil  is 
sandy  it  will  require  more  manure  than  a  clayev 
one  :  thus  a  pure  sandy  soil  will  after  a  twenty 
years'  dressing  and  working  become  a  good 
kitchen  garden  soil ;  moreover.  Snowdrops  refuse 
to  grow  well  for  any  length  of  time  in  sand. — M.\x 
Leichtlin,  Badai-Badcn. 


Birds  and  Primroses.— Comjilaints  are  fre- 
(piently  made  tliat  considerable  damage  is  done  to 
spring  llowers,and  e.sjiecially  to  Primroses,  through 
the  birds  tearing  the  blooms  to  pieces,  and  those 
who  grow  the  cultivated  varieties  frequently  find 
the  corollas  apparently  cut  ott',  rent  to  pieces,  and 
ly'"K  by  the  plants.  The  sparrow  appears  to  be  a 
great  sinner  in  this  respect,  and  the  bullfinch  is 
not  (juite  free  from  suspicion.  For  what  pur- 
pose do  the  birds  attack  the  flowers  in  this  way  ? 
Are  they,  unsuspected  by  growers,  searching  for 
insects  that  may  infest  the  blooms  ?  Thrips  have 
been  found  on  the  tubes,  and  it  may  be  that  in- 
sect-eating birds  search  for  them.  I  am  disposed 
to  agree  with  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Uarwin,  who 
was  apparently  convinced  that  the  birds,  in  so 
tearing  the  blossoms,  are  in  search  of  some  sweet 
secretion  found  within  the  corolla,  and  he  stated 
on  one  occasion  that  for  above  twenty  years  he 


obser\'ed  every  spring  in  the  shrubberies  and  in 
the  neighbouring  woods  a  large  number  of  the 
flowers  of  IJrimroses,  and  also  of  the  Cowslip  and 
O.xlip,  when  borne  on  short  stalks,  cut  off,  and 
evidently  by  the  birds.  Observation  seemed  to 
convince  the  great  naturalist  that  the  birds  were 
searching  for  nectar.  He  found  that  the  part  of 
the  flower  which  was  torn  from  the  stem  contained 
within  the  narrow  tube  of  the  corolla  the  nectar, 
and  the  pressure  of  the  bird's  beak  forced  this  out 
at  both  of  the  severed  ends.  One  can  scarcely 
suppose  the  birds  decapitate  the  flowers  through 
sheer  wantonness. — R.  D. 


PROPAGATING  EVERLASTING  PEAS. 

There  is  an  easier  way  of  increasing  the  white 
and  other  Everlasting  Peas  than  described  by 
"  E.  J."  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  G.vrden'.  If  the 
young  growths  are  taken  off  now  and  jilanted 
tirmlj'  in  any  light  garden  soil  in  a  shady  situation, 
they  will  soon  become  established.  Ver}'  few  of 
the  cuttings  will  fail,  and  if  they  are  kept  moist 
they  will  go  away  almost  without  a  check.  In 
this  way  all  troublesome  details  of  striking  in 
heat,  hardening  off,  &c. ,  are  avoided.  The  cut- 
tings must  be  taken  off  near  the  crown,  and  it  is 
imperati\'e  that  each  one  has  several  part!}-- 
formed  leaves  before  it  is  taken  oft".  If  they  are 
taken  off  earlier,  many  of  them  will  damp  oft'. 
The  common  pink  kind  and  its  white  variety  and 
the  rather  scarce  Drummondi  can  be  increased  in 
this  way.  Other  species  are  also  probably  amen- 
able to  this  treatment,  but  I  have  not  tried  them 
Having  good  strong,  well-established  stools,  one 
may  obtain  a  good  many  3'oung  jilants  by 
tliis  simple  method  of  increase,  but  I  must 
take  exception  to  "  E.  J.'s  "  assertion  that  even 
in  the  case  of  the  white  variety  it  is  the  easiest 
way  to  obtain  a  good  stock.  During  the  past 
ten  years  I  have  raised  thousands  of  it  from  seeds, 
and  I  could  not  possibly  have  got  that  number  of 
cuttings  from  about  a  dozen  stock  plants.  In  a 
line  season  this  Pea  seeds  with  as  much  freedom 
as  the  typical  form.  Last  summer  I  could  have 
gathered  a  pint  of  seed,  and  this  sown  early  in 
A)iril  will  germinate  freely.  It  is  true  that  all 
the  seedlings  will  not  come  white,  there  being  a 
strong  tendency  to  hark  back  to  the  type,  but 
one  ma}'  count  on  getting  three  out  of  five  of  the 
desired  colour.  Some  years  ago  from  an  old  stool 
occupying  about  a  square  yard  of  ground  I  raised 
about  700  seedlings,  and  of  these  nearly  300  were 
true  to  character.  I  could  not  have  got  300  plants 
bv  means  of  cuttings  in  one  season  from  that 
stool.  I  sow  the  seeds  just  like  Sweet  Peas, 
but  not  before  the  ground  has  felt  the  influence 
of  the  spring  sunshine.  The  seedlings  remain  un- 
disturbed for  that  season  and  the  following  March 
are  put  out  in  a  single  row,  when  the  white  va- 
rieties can  be  marked.  J.  C.  B. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Iris  alata. — Where  this  plant  has  failed  to 
flower  this  winter,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  in- 
(juiie  whether  the  roots  were  set  as  early  as  they 
should  have  been.  It  goes  to  rest  almost  before 
s|)ring  is  over,  and  it  should  at  a  corresjiondingly 
early  period  be  planted,  not  later,  I  think,  than 
August.  Moreover,  it  is  one  of  those  tuberous- 
rooted  plants  which  may  not  with  impunity  be 
kept  out  of  the  ground  beyond  a  certain  period. 
If  not  set  in  reasonable  time,  the  tubers  deteriorate 
in  i)erhaps  one  of  the  worst  form,  that  is,  they 
grow  on  the  dry  shelves  without  making  a  root, 
and  in  that  way  draw  oft'  the  inherent  vigour  of 
the  plant,  and  to  place  them  in  the  ground  in  that 
condition  may  end  in  such  results  as  foliage  with 
flabby  points,  abnormal  buds  withering  when  half 
developed  and  almost  certainly  the  death  of  the 
plant  after  having  made  such  a  false  start. 

Adonis  pyrenaica.— It  is  no  unusual  thing 
for  this  to  flower  in  late  summer  or  autumn.  This 
plant  makes  very  long  roots  and  does  best  in  damp, 
but  well-drained  soil.     My  best  plant  is  growing 


in  half  gravel  and  small  stones  and  a  light  soil, 
but  it  is  where  it  never  lacks  moisture.  The  true 
plant  can  be  distinguished  by  somewhat  tall  foli- 
age resembling  the  tops  of  Carrots.  The  flowers 
are  bold  and  beautiful  and  last  for  a  long  time. 

Saxifraga  Burseriana  Boydi.— I  mean  the 
yellow  form  raised  by  Jlr.  Boyd.  Comparisons 
may  be  odious,  but  sometimes  they  are  useful. 
This  is  by  far  the  best  of  all  the  yellow  Saxifrages 
that  I  know.  The  beautiful  pale  yellow  of  luteo- 
viridis  and  Malyi,  the  darker  flowers  of  sancta, 
the  beautiful  diapensoides,  aretioides  and  aretioides 
primulina  are  all  deservedly  admired  for  winter 
and  early  spring.  The  later-flowering  yellow 
diversifolia,  hirculus and  huculus  major,  the  pretty 
and  varied  group  of  aizoides,  including  the  rich 
deep  orange  or  terra-cotta  colour,  are  all  desirable 
as  being  a  pleasant  break  from  what  may  almost 
be  termed  the  typical  white  flowers  of  tlie  genus, 
but,  as  already  hinted,  this  hybrid  is  distinctly  su- 
perior in  the  way  of  greater  size,  a  fine  clear 
glistening  yellow  without  the  trace  of  green,  and 
the  petals  are  more  imbricated,  imparting  a 
roundness  and  fulness  to  the  flower  anything  but 
common  to  the  Saxifrages,  especially  the  yellow- 
flowered  sorts.  Some  plants  grown  here  but  a 
year,  squeezed  between  bits  of  magnesium  lime- 
stone, have  flowers  that  can  only  just  be  covered 
with  a  shilling,  but  I  find  that  on  some  pieces  just 
kindly  sent  me  by  Mr.  Boyd  the  flowers  are  much 
less  in  size  than  mine,  but  to  compensate,  his  plants 
are  furnished  with  clusters  at  the  top  of  the  scapes. 
This  may  be  due  to  the  somewhat  special  cultiva- 
tion perhaps  adopted  here  of  putting  the  plants 
well  down ;  whereas  the  plants  newly  arrived  show 
that  their  woody  stems  have  been  somewhat  bare 
on  the  surface.  I  do  not  mention  this  to  .show  so 
much  the  better  results  of  culture  here  as  the 
capabilities  of  the  plant  by  varied  treatment,  and 
above  all  I  wish  to  convey  to  lovers  of  alpines  the 
fact  that  they  may  safely  note  this  as  the  finest 
of  all  yellow-flowered  Saxifrages. 

Saxifrag'a  Burseriana  speciosa.— This  is 
another  of  Mr.  Boyd's  raising.  It  resembles  the 
type,  but  can  be  distinguished  by  its  later  flowers 
of  much  greater  size,  borne  singly  on  bright  red 
scapes,  and  on  my  young  jilants,  at  least,  I  have 
blooms  with  broad  and  almost  round  (letals, 
giving  a  very  full  appearance  to  the  flower  from 
overlapping.  These  eatures  seem  to  be  constant 
from  the  number  of  Uttle  plants  I  have  watched 
this  spring,  and  I  can  now  well  understand  why 
Mr.  Boyd  should  say  that  of  this  group  the  pre- 
sent one  is  his  favourite. 

Erythronium  americanum. — This  charming 
yellow  Dog's-tooth  Violet  is,  perhaps,  as  difficult 
as  any  to  grow.  There  have  come  to  me  newly- 
collected  clumps  of  Osmunda  cinnamomea,  and 
embedded  in  the  wigs  of  their  roots  are  numerous 
tubers  of  this  species,  clearly  showing  that  they 
grow  in  swampy  land  in  their  wild  state  in  the 
shelter  of  the  fronds  of  this  noble  Fern,  and  that, 
moreo\er,  this  Erythronium  does  best  when  the 
tubers  are  enfolded  in  the  masses  of  wiry  roots 
practically  without  soil.  Since  the  roots  of  the 
Fern  have  been  planted,  the  embedded  wild  tubers 
have  pushed  and  grown  as  I  never  could  make 
them  grow  otherwise  here,  and  as  I  never  saw  them 
grown  in  any  of  the  gardens  I  have  \'isited.  This 
hint  from  Nature  may  be  taken  for  «hat  it  is 
worth,  and  I  am  strongly  impressed  that  it  is 
worth  being  acted  ujion. 

Hepatica  acutiloba.— This  may  bo  but  an 
American  form  of  triloba,  merely  a  geograijhical 
variety,  but  the  two  points  I  wish  to  speak  of  are 
of  advantage  for  English  gardens.  Acutiloba 
carries  its  leavei  green  here  anfl  in  other  places  I 
know  throughout  the  winter  side  by  side  with 
plants  of  triloba,  whose  foliage  in  all  the  various 
forms  totally,  or  nearly  so,  disappears.  More- 
over, I  find  that  the  rarest  variety  we  possess,  the 
doulilc  blue,  is  cither  a  variety  of  acutiloba,  or 
largely  bred  from  the  blood  of  that  form.  There 
are,  wo  know,  at  least  two  foims  of  the  double 
blue  Hepatica,  and  the  one  with  leaves  4  inches 
across,  smooth  and  acutely  lobed  is  by  far  the 
better  both  for  colour  and  size  of  flowers,  but  it 
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is  quite  a  montli  later  than  the  smaller  and  more 
downy-leaved  European  form  of  triloba. 

Shortia  g-alacifolia. — Somebody  expressed  in 
these  columns  a  short  while  ago  a  doubt  as  to  the 
large  size  that  I  had  spoken  of  of  the  leaves  of 
this  plant.  I  think  it  was  doubted  that  they 
could  be  cultivated  to  reach  a  diameter  of  3 
inches.  I  think  my  words,  without  referring  to 
what  I  wrote,  were  that  they  were  nearly  3  inches 
across,  and  I  must  repeat  that  what  I  said  is 
quite  correct.  J.  Wood. 

WoodviUe,  Kirkstall. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


Aponogeton  distachyon. — Anyone  seeing  the 
many  plants  that  aro  now  sending  up  flower-spikes 
in  a  large  pond  in  the  kitchen  garden  at  The  Cadlands, 
near  Hytlie,  Southampton,  would  not  suppose  this 
Cape  Pondweed  was  other  than  perfectly  hardy.  I 
never  saw  this  plant  more  robust  than  there.  True, 
the  pond  in  question  is  in  full  sun.  I  have  it  in  a  small 
pond  at  the  north  side  of  some  tall  forest  trees,  and  it 
succeeds  hut  poorly. — E. 

Tulipa  Greigi.— This  splendid  Tulip  is  very 
fine  just  now  on  a  border  at  Kew.  It  was  intro- 
duced from  Turkestan  in  1873,  and  a  good  mass 
of  it  is  very  bright  in  late  March  or  early  April, 
as  it  is  in  beauty  before  the  majority[are  in  bloom. 
The  large  goblet-shaped  flowers  are  orange-scarlet 
in  colour,  varying,  however,  in  shade,  but  this 
variability  adds  to  their  beauty.  It  wants  an 
open,  sunny  position  and  a  fairly  rich  soil. 

Primula  rosea. — This  charming  species  is  in 
full  beauty  just  now  on  the  rockery  at  Kew.  It 
is  planted  in  boggy,  peaty  soil,  with  the  Calthas 
and  other  moisture-loving  plants.  Water  trickles 
down  from  a  boulder  near  and  keeps  the  soil 
soaked,  yet  not  sour.  The  flowers  vary  con- 
siderably in  shade,  some  brilliant  rose,  others 
]jaler,  and  this  variability  is  interesting.  A  reason 
for  the  failure  of  this  Primula  in  many  gardens  is 
ttiat  it  does  not  get  sufKcient  moisture.  A  pan- 
ful of  it  in  the  greenhouse  is  very  pleasing. 


Chrysanthemums. 


POTTING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
The  spell  of  fine  weather  has  ru.shed  the  growth 
of  Chrysanthemums  on  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  the 
various  shifts  have  this  spring  needed  attention  at 
an  earlier  date  than  usual.  The  question  is  often 
asked,  "  When  shall  I  give  my  plants  their  final 
shift?"  I  would  reply,  when  ready.  It  has 
always  been  my  practice  not  to  delay  this  opera- 
tion to  a  particular  date,  whether  it  be  May  or 
June,  but  to  do  it  before  the  plants  have  a  chance 
of  suffering  through  being  pot-bound.  This  opens 
up  another  question,  namely,  "  What  size  of  ])ots 
is  the  Ijest  ? "  Last  year  I  tried  a  plan  contrary 
to  that  which  has  been  established  for  a  tolerably 
long  time  and  grew  many  of  the  stronger-growing 
sorts,  as  well  as  those  that  produce  flowers  of  a 
coarse  character,  in  pots  8  inches  across  and  which 
had  usually  been  finished  in  those  2  inches  or  3 
inches  larger.  I  also  put  many  of  the  plants  two 
in  a  pot  of  the  larger  size  which  in  former  years 
had  had  but  one,  and  was  extremely  pleased  with 
the  results.  My  place  to  grow  the  Chrysanthe- 
mums was  low,  rather  cold  and  damp,  and  I  had 
some  dilliculty  in  thoroughly  ripening  the  wood, 
but  with  more  limited  pot-room  the  grossness  was 
absent.  The  incurved  \ariety  Lord  W'olseley,  for 
example,  was  cultivateil  in  an  8-inch  pot  and  pro- 
duced (lowers  remarkable  for  depth,  while  the 
growth  was  comparatively  short.  Those  plants  of 
the  variety  named,  which  had  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  procedure  been  given  a  pot  of  the  large 
size  for  the  strongest  growers,  gave  me  blooms 
far  inferior  from  an  exhibition  point  of  view.  The 
.lapani'S(r  kind  Etoilc  do  Lycjn,  condemned  by 
many  because  of  its  coarseness,  lost  that  charac- 
teristic when  pinched  for  room,  as  it  were,  in  a 


small  pot.  Some  may  object  to  the  extra  atten- 
tion to  watering,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  plants 
in  small  pots  require  looking  to  more  often  than 
if  grown  in  the  larger  ones,  because  there  is  less 
of  stem  and  leaves.  M.  R.  Bahuant,  a  very  use- 
ful incurved  flower  and  a  strong  grower,  is  one 
amenable  to  treating  in  a  small  pot,  and  in  that 
way  comes  up  to  the  florists'  standard  of  depth 
and  finish.  Jeanne  d'Arc  was  tried  likewise 
and  produced  capital  blooms,  three  on  a  plant. 
Baron  Hirsch  is  a  variety  which,  I  should  say, 
would  produce  perfect  flowers  from  the  firmer 
growth  obtained  by  growing  in  a  small  pot.  The 
group  of  incurved  varieties  known  as  the  Queen 
section  gives  excellent  results  by  putting  two 
[ilants  into  a  9-inch  or  10-inch  pot.  I  give  the 
two  sizes  for  the  reason  that  sometimes  the  size 
known  as  a  16  is  of  the  former  diameter,  while 
from  another  maker  it  may  reach  the  latter.  I 
would  not  for  any  variety  go  beyond  that  size. 
\\'m.  Tricker,  again,  is  a  vigorous  grower  apt  to 
give  too  much  leaf  and  branch  if  allowed  a  large 
amount  of  pot  room,  and  Stanstead  White  the 
same.  These  two  popular  Japanese  sorts  then 
may  well  be  tried  in  a  limited  pot  space,  and  I 
liave  no  fear  but  that  the  change  from  ordinary 
rules  will  be  appreciated.  Mile.  Marie  Hoste 
may  easily  be  overgrown,  and  in  that  case  pro- 
duces large  wood  and  leaves  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
but  oftentimes  if  these  big  stems  be  cut,  especially 
that  part  near  to  the  flower,  a  hoUowness  will  be 
found,  and  hence  a  cause  for  imperfect  blossoms. 
I  would  not  over-pot  that  immensely  pojiular 
variety  Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  which  is  a  kind  re- 
markable for  strength  of  stem  and  leaf  late  in  the 
season.  The  habit  of  growth  and  flower  of  Mrs. 
C.  Harman  Payne  show  that  it  should  not  have 
too  much  pot  room.  While  it  is  recommended  to 
restrain  the  excessive  strength  of  some  varieties 
by  limited  root  space,  there  are  other  notable 
Chrysanthenmms  not  over  -  prolific  in  forming 
roots,  and  for  that  reason  therefore  may  not  re- 
ceive a  final  shift  into  a  pot  larger  than  a  2-1:, 
or  8-inch  size.  I  will  name  a  few  :  John  Shrimp- 
ton,  Robert  Owen,  Geo.  W.  Childs,  Mrs.  E.  \). 
Adams,  Primrose  League,  Beauty  of  Castlewood, 
Jeanne  Dclaux,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Clarke,  M.P.,  Mar- 
tignac,  Mrs.  W.  Shipman,  Nil  Desperandum, 
Lady  Hardinge,  and  those  of  similar  growth. 

In  potting  do  not  overdo  the  quantity  of  drain- 
age in  any  case,  but  place  it  in  the  pots  with 
care.  The  compost  may  be  mixed  and  put  in  a 
dry  place.  Do  not  use  a  lot  of  artificial  manures 
to  poison  the  soil  and  court  failure.  The  principal 
portion  of  the  soil  should  be  loam.  For  choice,  I 
would  use  that  cut  from  a  meadow  about  three 
months  before  the  time  it  is  required  for  potting. 
That  of  a  yellow  colour  and  fibry  may  be  depended 
upon  as  good.  But  whatever  loam  maybe  obtain- 
able, let  it  be  chopped  or  broken  up,  so  that  the 
fibry  part  is  retained.  Loam,  then,  should  form 
two-thirds  of  the  compost,  and  add  to  it  rotten 
manure.  Horse  droppings,  as  prepared  for  Mush- 
rooms, is  first  rate  material.  Two  lbs.  to  the 
bushel  of  bone-meal  may  go  in  too,  and  if  the 
loam  be  of  a  heavj',  clayey  nature,  mix  a  little 
grit  or  silver  .sand  to  keep  it  open.  Charcoal  is 
excellent  for  keeping  the  soil  open  and  sweet. 
Use  the  compost  in  a  condition  neither  too  wet 
nor  too  dry.  I  know  of  one  notable  failure  last- 
year  from  tlie  latter  cause.  The  soil  was  so  dry 
that  when  water  was  given  the  old  ball  only  got  "a 
soaking,  and  the  little  roots  were  killed  before 
they  could  enter  the  new  soil.  It  is  most  impor- 
tant to  |iot  lirmlj-,  especially  when  small  ])0ts  ,-iri' 
used.  Get  a  blunt  stick  and  ram  the  soil  in  with 
some  force.  This  contributes  towards  a  multitudes 
of  small  fibry  roots,  which  produce  a  firm,  well- 
ri])ened  growth.  Loose  potting  tends  towards 
large  fleshy  roots  and  a  corresponding  sappy 
stem  and  leaves,  most  undesirable  in  the  t'hry- 
santhemum.  An  item  that  ought  not  to  bo 
forgotten  is  watering  the  plants  well  an  hour  or 
two  before  re-potting  takes  place.  Tiie  routs  will 
then  p  irt  readily  from  the  sides  of  the  old  pot 
when  being  shaken  out.  Leave  suflicient  margin, 
too,  at  the  top  of  the  new  pots  for  v.-atering. 
When  done,  stand  the  plants  in  a  shady  spot  for 


a  week  or  so  to  get  over  the  check,  and  water 
only  overhead  during  that  time.  Afterwards 
they  may  be  stood  in  the  summer  quarters  in  as 
open  a  jjosition  as  is  available,  and  receive  a  good 
soaking  at  the  roots.  H.  S.  L. 


The  treatment  of  Chrysanthemums. — The 

treatment  that  the  )jlants  get  in  the  early  stages 
of  their  existence  has  undoubtedly  much  influence 
on  the  quality  of  the  blooms  they  produce.  At 
this  time  of  year  I  have  frequently  seen  J'oung 
plants  standing  on  greenhouse  stages  far  from  the 
glass  and  crowded  together.  The  Chrysanthemum 
has  an  accommodating  nature,  and  will  recover 
from  a  check  much  more  easily  than  many  things, 
but  if  really  good  blooms  are  desired,  the  plants 
should  never  be  subjected  to  treatment  which  can 
exercise  a  weakening  influence  on  them.  At  Mr. 
Harrison's,  Wej'bridgc,  where  this  flower  is  well 
grown,  nearly  the  wliole  of  the  young  plants  were 
in  frames  quite  early  in  March,  the  lights  being 
put  on  only  at  night  when  there  is  danger  of 
frost.  Mr.  Glyde,  the  gardener  there,  told  me 
that  he  makes  a  point  of  getting  the  young  plants 
into  cold  frames  as  soon  as  they  are  sufficiently 
rooted  to  allow  of  putting  into  small  pots.  From 
the  time  they  begin  their  career  they  have  the 
benefit  of  the  full  light  with  a  free  exposure  to 
the  air.  These  advantages  they  cannot  enjoy  in 
any  other  way. — J.  C.  B. 


Garden  Flora. 


PLATE   958. 

HYBRID  CATTLEYAS. 

(with  a  coloured  plate  of  cattleya  lord 
rothschild.*) 

This  charming  Cattleya  is  without  doubt  one 
(if  the  most  beautiful  hybrids  yet  seen.  It  was 
raised  by  Mr.  Maynard  at  Messrs.  Sander  and 
Co.'s  nurseries,  St.  Albans.  The  coloured 
plate  herewith  gives  a  very  good  idea  <.if  the 
beauty  of  this  beautiful  hybrid,  which  flowered 
for  the  first  .time  la.st  season.  It  was  exhibited 
at  the  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
James  Street,  Westminster,  on  October  24, 
and  unanimously  awarded  a  first-class  cer- 
tificate. Cattleya  Lord  Rothschild  is  a  cross 
between  C.  labiata  Gaskelliana  and  C.  Dowiana 
aurea.  The  plant  aiJpears  to  be  of  a  free  grow- 
ing and  fine  constitution,  taking  more  after  C. 
labiata  Gaskelliana  than  its  other  jiarcnt.  The 
flower  is  of  large  size,  well  shaped,  and  of  a 
most  beautiful  colour,  with  fine  large  lip.  The 
petals  are  upwards  of  7  inches  across,  of  tine 
form,  and  a  lovely  soft  rosy  lilac  veined  and 
shaded  with  creamy  white,  sepals  largo  and  of 
a  much  darker  colour  than  the  petals.  The  lip 
is  (if  Cattleya  labiata  Gaskelliana  form,  beauti- 
fully fringed,  and  of  an  intense  deep  crimson, 
the  throat  heavily  veined  with  bright  yellow. 
This  variety  of  Cattleya  requires  the  same 
treatment  as  the  Gaskelliana  section. 

Amongst  the  many  now  varieties  of  Cattleyaa 
raised  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Co.,  the 
following  are  grand  acquisitions  :— 

Catti.kya  Ballantima.na  is  a  \ery  handsome 
cross  between  Cattleya  gigasand  Cattleya  Trianic, 
the  flowers  of  beautiful  colour  and  tine  form. 

C.  BuuBERiiVAN.v,  a  hybrid  between  C.  intricata 
and  C.  superba,  is  very  distinct. 

C.  Kramekiana  was  first  imported  as  a  natural 
hybrid  and  afterwards  obtained  and  flowered  by 
Air.  Sander  by  hybridising  C.  intermedia  with  C. 
Furbesi. 

•  Drawn  for  The  Gakden  in  the  St.  Albans  Nar. 
sery  by  H.  Q.  Moon.  Lithographed  and  printed  by 
Gullliiume  Severeyne. 
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C.  LowRVAN'A  is  also  a  cross  between  C.  inter- 
media and  C.  Forbesi  and  certainly  a  very  beauti- 
ful variety. 

C.  Prince  of  Wales  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
choicest  and  most  delicate-coloured  hj'brids,  beintj 
a  charminsc  cross  between  C.  calumniata  and  C. 
Mossia;  Wagneri. 

L.F.r.io-C'ATTLEYA  Aknuldiana  is  one  of  the 
grandest  hybrids  ever  raised,  being  a  cross  between 
Cattleya  labiata  and  Lalia  purpurata. 

L. -C.  Maynardi  is  a  very  bright,  attractive  and 
dw  arf  -  growing  hybrid  raised  between  La-lia 
puiuila  Dayana  and  Cattleya  dolosa. 

L. -C.  Behrensiana,  a  pretty  and  delicate  va- 
riety, is  a  cross  between  La?lio-Cattleya  Schillcri- 
ana  and  Cattleya  Loddigesi. 

L. -C.  SAXDER.t;  is  a  charming  variety,  com- 
bining the  colours  of  the  parent  species,  Lselia 
xanthina  and  Cattleya  Dormaniana. 

Wm.  HuGii  GowER. 


The  Week's  Work. 

KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

Fr'  .:  H  Beans  in  frames.— Cold  frames  may  be 
tui.i -1  to  good  account  if  planted  with  Fi'ench 
Bea  .s.  If  these  can  be  spared,  there  is  no  better 
metlnd  of  advancing  rapid  growth  and  securing 
a  crij)  in  advance  of  that  in  the  open.  Provided 
the  s.ed  is  raised  in  heat,  there  will  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  the  best  results  in  a  sliort  time. 
If  frames  in  which  some  warmth  can  be  afforded 
can  be  used,  there  is  no  better  cropper,  both  as 
regards  size  ;ind  quantity,  than  Canadian  Wonder. 
Its  only  drawback  is  that  it  takes  longer  to  mature 
than  smaller  kinds,  but  if  restricted  at  the  root 
it  soon  turns  in,  as  the  growth  may  be  topped  at 
a  lieight  of  15  inches  or  IS  inches,  and  witli  plenty 
of  food  and  atmospheric  moisture  there  will  be  a 
lieavy  crop.  If  time  is  short,  such  varieties  as 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  or  Syon  House  are  reliable,  and  for 
cold  frames  the  new  Smythe's  Hybrid — a  cross 
between  Ne  Plus  Ultra  and  Canadian  \\'onder — is 
useful.  In  sowing  seed  I  have  advised  raising  in 
heat  for  various  reasons,  the  most  important  beinf 
that  time  is  saved  and  strong  germination  follows, 
as  if  the  seed  be  sown  in  a  low  temperature  it  soon 
deca}-?.  Seed  may  be  sown  in  boxes  thinlj',  liftino- 
the  seedlings  when  in  the  third  leaf  with  a  ball 
and  planting  in  rich  soil.  These  boxes  may  be 
placed  in  strong  heat,  and  as  soon  as  the  seedlings 
appear  they  may  be  removed  to  their  fruiting 
ijuarters  to  prevent  drawing.  I  find  it  a  good 
plan  to  plunge  large  pots  in  beds  that  are  utilised 
for  this  crop,  as  then  the  roots  are  kept  in  check. 

Beans  in  open  ground.  —  With  favourable 
spring  weather  and  a  border  facing  south,  a  small 
sowing  may  be  made  in  the  open  ground.  As  the 
first  crop  in  the  open  is  a  jjrecarious  one,  atten 
tion  is  necessary  to  get  the  best  results.  In  heavy 
soils  lighter  material  for  covering  the  seeds  may 
be  used  and  the  ground  for  the  crop  should  have 
been  thoroughly  prepared  previously.  Often 
ground  at  the  foot  of  a  wall  may  be  utilised  for 
this  crop,  as  in  such  a  position  some  shelter  can  be 
given  and  the  soil  is  drier.  For  the  first  crop  in 
the  open  an  early  dwarf  variety  should  be  sown 
and  in  rather  deep  drills,  not  tilling  up  level  with 
the  surface,  as  deep  drills  shelter  the  crop  and  as 
growth  advances  admit  of  more  soil  being  drawni 
to  the  pl.ants  to  protect  them.  Should  sharp 
morning  frosts  occur,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  cover 
the  rows,  taking  off  the  litter  earl^-  in  the  day. 

Broad  Beans. — The  sowing  of  the  late  crops 
should  now  receive  attention,  a  cool  border  and 
stiff  land  being  best  for  late  Beans.  Tlioso  of  the 
Broad  Windsor  type  shoukl  be  selected  for  late 
use,  and  there  are  few  better  than  the  Green 
Windsor.  In  light  gravelly  soils  tliis  crop  fails 
sown  late,  as  fly  is  troublesome  in  such  land.  The 
cultivator  is  well  repaid  by  preparing  the  soil  by 
adding  clay  and  heavy  loam,  and  planting  where 
partial  shade  will  be  given  ;  it  is  also  advisable  to 


soak  the  seed  before  sowing  if  the  weather  be  dry, 
and  to  top  early  and  frequently  stir  the  soil  be- 
tween the  rows.  Mulch  the  soil  in  dry  seasons 
and  give  occasional  soakings  of  liquid  manure. 

Tomatoes  sown  now  w-ill  make  nice  plants  for 
e.arly  June  planting.  If  grown  rapidly  from  the 
start,  they  will  be  large  plants  in  6-inch  or  iS-inch 
])Ots  by  planting  time.  As  regards  varieties  many 
prefer  the  well-known  Perfection.  Some  con- 
sideration is  required,  as  though  thejvariety  named 
is  of  nice  shape  and  of  good  size,  it  does  not  give  the 
weight  of  fruit  like  Conference,  Ham  Green,  and 
Conqueror.  For  earlj-  use  in  the  open  I  find 
Conqueror  one  of  the  best.  This  is  closelj'  fol- 
lovi-ed  by  Acquisition,  a  dwarf  growing  kind  with 
large  round  fruit  of  excellent  quality.  A  good 
selection  of  the  Old  Red  must  not  be  despised  for 
outdoor  culture.  I  have  a  nearly  smooth  fruit  of 
this  variety,  and  for  cropping  and  high  flavour  it 
is  superior  to  many  of  the  smooth  kinds.  In  rais- 
ing Tomatoes  for  .June  planting  more  air  and  less 
heat  will  be  required,  as  if  raised  in  a  hothouse 
growth  is  long  and  weak.  By  using  robust 
plants  there  is  less  fear  of  injury  from  extremes 
of  weather  or  disease.  Another  important  point 
is  to  get  plenty  of  fruit  without  the  use  of  too 
much  root  space  and  rich  manures.  Very  large 
fruits  are  not  in  request  as  much  as  formerly. 
This  is  a  healthy  sign,  as  the  medium-sized  ones 
are  of  better  flavour  and  keep  better.  Conference 
is  noted  for  its  medium-sized  clusters  of  fruit, 
and  is  in  mj-  opinion  one  of  tlie  best  varieties 
grown.  The  yellow  forms,  though  prettj',  are 
not  so  good  for  outdoor  culture,  though  last  sea- 
son Blenheim  Orange  and  Green  Gage  did  well, 
and  were  of  excellent  quality.  The  small  Cur- 
rant-like forms  are  useful  for  salad  or  for  decora- 
tion and  are  easilj'  grown. 

Forwardini;  e.vrly  Tomatoes. — Sown  as  ad- 
vised some  weeks  ago,  early  Tomatoes  will 
now  be  making  rapid  progress,  and  should  be 
potted  on  as  required,  keeping  the  plants  close 
for  a  time  after  potting  and  watering  sparingly. 
In  potting  care  should  be  taken  not  to  use  much 
manure  in  the  compost,  as  it  fosters  a  thin  weak 
growth.  Good  yellow  loam  with  free  drainage  will 
grow  sturdy  plants.  Fruit  can  be  obtained  much 
earlier  from  these  plants  if  due  attention  is  paid 
to  stopping  and  potting,  training  to  one  stem,  and 
giving  a  strong  stake  to  supjrart  the  growth.  In 
stopping  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  superfluous 
side  shoots  almost  daily  remo\ed,  tliis  induces  a 
strong  set  of  fruit  at  the  base.  Such  fruits  will 
be  ready  for  use  in  the  middle  of  June  if  the 
plants  are  given  a  warm  wall.  A  little  extra  trouble 
in  potting  and  hastening  this  early  crop  is  well 
repaid.  If  given  a  south  wall  there  is  no  need  to 
set  out  these  early  plants,  as  if  kept  potted  on, 
such  will  by  the  end  of  May  be  in  8-inch  or  10- 
inch  pots.  These  should  be  plunged  close  to  the 
wall  .a  few  inches  lower  than  the  surface,  covering 
over  the  latter  with  rich  soil  and  bone-meal  mixed. 
The  surface  roots  soon  go  into  the  new  soil,  and 
the  roots  being  restricted  bj'  the  pot  the  new  sur- 
face roots  are  of  great  assistance  to  the  plants.  The 
great  difficulty  with  plants  treated  in  this  way  is  their 
need  of  moisture,  as  if  neglected  there  is  no  gain 
over  planting  out.  When  plunging  the  pots  it 
is  desirable  to  leave  <a  basin  or  cavity  round  the 
plants  to  retain  moisture  and  to  go  over  the 
growtlis  frequently  to  check  useless  side  shoots. 
By  plunging  the  plants  as  advised  and  giving  due 
attention  to  moisture  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
growth  tliere  is  far  less  stopping  and  a  more  fruit- 
ful growth.  Such  plants  may  be  fed  liberally  with 
a  good  fertiliser  or  liciuid  manure. 

Herbs  raised  in  frames  will  now  require  trans- 
planting. One  of  the  most  u.sef  ul,  and  for  which 
there  is  always  a  demand,  is  the  Basil  in  both 
forms.  The  Basils  should  get  a  warm  rich  bonier, 
.and  be  planted  with  .a  ball  in  rows  1.5  inches 
ajiart  and  half  the  distance  between  the  plants. 
Tliyme  raised  in  a  similar  manner  needs  the  same 
treatment.  The  older  roots  or  last  year's  seed- 
lings of  both  varieties  of  Thyme  may  now  be 
di\  ided,  transplanted,  and  also  raised  by  striking 
the  tops  in  frames.  Mint  that  has  done  duty  in 
the  forcing  houses  and  been  hardened  off  should 


get  rich  ground  if  it  is  necessary  to  plant,  tnough 
better  results  will  be  secured  from  plants  divided 
earlier  in  the  year.  Borage  sown  now  will  make 
nice  plants  by  the  time  re({uired  for  use.  Chervil 
comes  so  readily  from  self-sown  seed  that  it  is  not 
often  sown,  but  better  results  are  secured  by 
change  of  soil,  sowing  a  pinch  of  seed  in  the  herb 
fiuarter.  Tarragon  should  be  assisted  with  a 
mulch  of  good  soil  or  manure  to  assist  new 
growth.  Shallots  and  Garlic  planted  early  in  the 
year  will  bulb  much  better  in  dry  weather  if  a 
mulch  of  old  Mushroom  manure  is  placed  between 
the  rows.  The  growths  of  newlj-planted  Horse- 
radish should  be  restricted  to  a.  single  crown,  as 
if  much  split  up  the  roots  fork  badly. 

Parsley  for  winter  use  should  now  be  sown 
thinly  in  ground  previously  prepared,  as  wire- 
worm  and  drought  are  injurious.  To  check  the 
former,  soot,  wood  ashes,  and  burnt  garden  refuse 
are  valuable  at  this  season.  In  ground  badly 
infested  a  slight  sprinkling  of  gas-lime  that  has 
been  exposed  for  a  time  may  also  be  used  to  advan- 
tage. Sow  in  various  positions,  as  Parsley  often 
fails  in  one  place  and  succeeds  in  another. 

G.  Wythes. 


PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS  IN  THE  HOUSE. 
Pl.\nts  in  pots.  —  With  the  more  congenial 
weather  there  will  be  far  less  need  of  fires  ;  in 
fact,  it  will  be  good  policy  to  dispense  with  them 
entirely,  save  in  the  largest  of  rooms.  In  conse- 
quence' of  this,  more  plants  will  in  some  cases  be 
needed  ;  more  particularly  is  this  found  to  occur 
where  the  fireplaces  liave  to  be  filled.  .Such  posi- 
tions are  not  in  any  sense  suitable  for  plants,  being 
oftentimes  far  removed  from  the  light.  It  is  also  a 
good  poUcy,  as  far  as  the  plants  are  concerned,  to 
keep  the  chimney  ventilators  closed  where  these 
exist.  With  the  tiled  fireplaces  and  curbed  mar- 
gins in  place  of  the  fenders,  as  now  in  use,  it  is 
an  easier  matter  to  make  a  good  effect  with  such 
arrangements  than  it  used  to  be,  as  the  pots  are 
not  so  much  seen,  a  saving  of  the  smallest  plants 
being  made.  To  start  with,  in  such  groupings, 
or  indeed  at  all  times,  the  plants  chosen  should  bo 
of  a  persistent  or  enduring  character.  Of  Ferns, 
for  instance,  such  as  Asplenium  lucidum  and  A. 
bulbiferum  should  be  chosen  ;  whilst  of  the  Pteris 
family,  P.  tremula  and  P.  cretica  are  two  of  the 
hardiest.  Niphobolus  lingua,  the  Lastreas  and 
Doodias  are  all  suitable  selections.  Only  the  very 
hardiest  of  the  Palms  should  be  used  at  present ; 
it  is  a  pity  to  spoil  well-grown  Kentias  by 
using  them  too  soon.  Phcenix  dactylifera  and 
P.  r'eclinata,  with  Seaforthia  elegans,  are  each 
calculated  to  stand  well,  more  particularly  the 
two  former.  Of  other  fine-foliaged  (j'ants  every 
possible  use  should  be  made  of  the  Aspidistra,  the 
green-leaved  form  being  the  hardier  of  the  two. 
Aralia  Sieboldi  will  also  stand  well ;  so  will  Phor- 
mium  tenax.  Turning  to  the  flowering  subjects, 
Spira-a  japonica  will  be  found  one  of  the  best  pro- 
vided it  be  freely  watered.  Dielytra  spectabilis 
is  also  a  suitable  plant.  Dwarf  Indian  Azaleas  I 
know  look  very  well,  but  it  is  a  pity  to  use  them 
in  such  unfa\-ourable  positions.  By  aiming  at  the 
use  of  plants  which  are  of  no  material  moment 
after  they  have  flowered,  the  results  in  the  long 
run  as  regards  the  supply  will  be  found  more 
satisfactory.  To  half  kill  a  plant  and  then  have 
to  expend  "additional  Labour  in  its  restoration  to 
health  is  not  at  all  a  good  policy.  I  ought  to  have 
mentioned  Eulalia  japonica  variegata  and  E.  ja- 
ponica zebrina,  botli  of  which  are  excellent  for  the 
purpose  under  consideration  ;  so  are  Asparagus 
pUimcsus  and  A.  tenuissimus,  whilst  of  other 
flowering  plants  Primula  obconica  wouid  serve  a 
good  turn  as  well  .as  late  Cinerarias,  both  of  which 
can  be  thrown  away  wlien  of  no  furllicr  use. 

Cut  flowers. — Witli  the  rapid  advance  of 
spring  we  have  a  wealth  of  hartly  flowers  from 
which  to  select  ;  these  will  in  a  great  metisure 
relieve  the  demand  upon  plants  grown  under 
•'lass.  It  is  either  a  mistake  or  a  lack  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  beautiful  that  fails  to  recognise 
the  immense  utility  of    hardy  flowers   in    a  cut 
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state.  The  earliest  possible  use  should  be  made 
of  them  ;  by  so  doing  not  only  is  the  choice  so 
much  tlie  more  varied,  but  it  aflbrds  an  oppor- 
tunity of  turning  the  room  under  glass  to  a 
better  account.  The  early  deciduous  Magnolias 
are  over  and  gone  for  this  season;  they  have,  how- 
ever, done  good  service  as  cut  flowers.  Pyrus 
japonica  has  lasted  out  well,  and  now  we  have 
later  species  from  which  to  choose,  as  P.  sinensis 
and  P.  spectabilis.  The  Lilacs,  too,  are  earlier 
than  usual  this  spring,  these  being  now  in  cutting. 
Turning  to  bulbs,  Scilla  campanulata  claims 
notice  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  its  race  for 
use  in  floral  arrangements.  If  the  spikes  be  pulled 
instead  of  cut  they  can  be  had  of  greater  length, 
whilst  even  with  only  a  few  flowers  expanded 
each  spike  will  continue  to  develop  up  to  the 
extremity.  Before  this  variety  is  over,  the  other 
forms  of  it,  as  S.  campanulata  alba  (very  beau- 
tiful) and  S.  campanulata  rosea  will  be  in  flower, 
each  doing  excellent  service.  The  common  Blue- 
bell even  is  not  by  any  means  to  be  despised. 
Tlie  later  kinds  of  Daffodils  are  as  serviceable  as 
the  earlier  ones,  most  of  them  being  t|uite 
distinct.  It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  multiply 
instances  of  hardy  flowers  which  may  be  turned  to 
a  good  account.  Their  use  is  even  further  em- 
phasised wlien  having  to  cut  a  quantity  of  flowers 
to  send  to  a  distance,  far  surpassing  these  from 
under  glass,  on  the  whole,  for  safety  in  travelling. 
From  under  glass  cut  Roses  will  be  amongst  the 
best  and  choicest  flowers.  Of  these  I  am  more 
than  ever  impres.«ed  with  the  value  of  Wil- 
liam Allen  Richardson  for  cutting.  It  is  one  of 
the  very  best,  but  unlike  many  climbers  it  will 
bear  free  pruning  when  once  a 'large  plant  has 
been  obtained.  Its  lasting  qualities  do  not  seem 
to  be  fully  known.  It  soon  develops  from  the 
bud  stage  to  the  expanded  bloom,  but  it  then  lasts 
so  remarkably  well,  better  than  manj'  other  Roses ; 
it  fades  from  the  rich  apricot  shade,  it  is  true,  but 
the  petals  do  not  drop  pi-ematurelj'.  All  flowers 
from  under  glass  should  now  be  cut  quite  early  in 
the  morning  or  else  just  before  nightfall ;  if  cut  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  with  the  sun  shining 
brightly  it  cannot  be  expected  that  they  will 
keep  well.  Grower. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Early  vinkry.— By  this  time  all  trellis  space 
will  be  furnished  with  either  lateral  or  sub-lateral 
growth,  and  where  the  Grapes  are  stoned,  rigid 
pinching  must  be  practised.  From  the  present 
till  the  berries  commence  to  colour,  a  night  tem- 
perature of  ay  or  70°  where  time  is  a  considera- 
tion and  up  to  90°  with  sun-heat,  together  with 
early  and  abundant  ventilation,  plentiful  supjilies 
of  nourishment  to  the  roots,  and  a  .sharp  look-out 
for  thrips  and  spider  must  form  the  chief  pro- 
gramme of  the  cultivator.  If  it  be  found  that 
any  rod  is  apparently  carrying  more  than  a  fair 
share  of  bunches,  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  remove 
them.  Where  a  month  has  elapsed  since  inarch- 
ing was  performed,  an  examination  of  the  union 
must  now  be  made,  and  if  this  is  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced, the  bandages  may  be  entirely  removed, 
but  the  two  ligatures  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the 
union  must  be  left  for  some  time  longer  to  avoid 
any  jios.'iibility  of  the  stock  and  scion  coming 
asunder.  When  the  new  lod  has  made  4  feet  of 
growth  it  may  be  sto])ped  in  order  to  throw 
strength  into  the  back  eyes  and  foliage  generally. 
E.\Ri,v  Pi:.\riiEs. — Varieties  intended  to  follow 
the  American  kinds  will  in  many  instances  be 
stoning,  and  although  training  and  regulating  the 
growths  must  not  be  neglected,  a  little  freedom 
is  essential  at  this  somewhat  critical  stage.  Adopt 
as  near  as  possible  a  tem[)eraturo  of  00°  at  night, 
rather  under  than  over,  syringe  early  on  fine 
mornings,  admit  a  chink  of  fre.^h  air  .-it  8  a.m.  and 
gradually  increase  it  till  noon,  at  which  time  the 
floors  and  borders  should  be  thorouglily  danqicd 
down.  Reduce  the  ventilation  at  2  p.m.,  but 
postpone  the  final  closing  for  some  time  longer,  as 
an  extreme  rise  in  the  temperature,  though  only 
from  sun-heat,  is  also  against  Peaches  that  are 
stoning.     Weather    permitting,    allow    a    slight 


chink  of  air  to  remain  on  through  the  night   and 
at  all  times  guard  against  drj'ness  at  the  roots. 

Outside  Vine  borders. — Where  these  are  at  all 
elevated  and  well  drained,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
water  them  well,  the  water  having  been  previously 
exposed  for  some  hours  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  as 
if  the  present  drought  continues,  the  roots  may 
suffer  just  at  the  moment  when  new  growth  taxes 
their  energies.  As  a  rule  this  is  not  needed  thus 
early  in  the  sea.son,  but  owing  to  the  extreme  heat 
and  absence  of  rain  last  summer  and  autumn,  many 
Vine  borders  were  drained  to  the  uttermost. 
Where,  however,  the  situation  is  low  and  the  soil 
retentive  of  moisture,  artificial  watering  may  be 
postijoned  for  some  time  longer. 

Pines. — The  general  batch  of  summer  fruiters 
will  have  now  passed  out  of  flower,  and  the  plants 
will  consequently  be  improved  and  the  swelling 
of  the  fruit  hastened  by  lightly  syringing  the  foli- 
age early  in  the  morning  and  again  in  the  after- 
noon. The  bottom-heat  may  likewise  with  advan- 
tage be  increased  from  85°  to  90°,  and  a  regular 
figure  of  70°  aimed  at  during  hours  of  darkness. 
Each  fruit  must,  moreover,  be  secured  in  a  per- 
pendicular position  by  means  of  stout  stakes  and 
strong  matting.  At  each  watering  give  diluted 
liquid  manure  and  guano  water  alternately,  and 
apply  it  at  a  temperature  of  90°.  Admit  air  at 
8(1°,  and  increase  it  until  the  mercury  points  to  90°, 
and  close  sufficiently  early  to  allow  of  the  house 
running  up  to  95°  for  a  time.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  Queens  in  a  more  forward  state,  from 
which  all  suckers,  save  two  on  each  plant,  should 
be  removed  as  they  appear. 

Orch.\rd  'house. — As  the  most  of  the  trees 
in  this  house  have  now  set  their  fruit,  fumi- 
gation where  necessary  may  be  carried  out  to 
any  extent.  A  sharp  look  out  will  be  needed 
amongst  Pears,  Plums  and  Cherries,  and  in  the 
event  of  caterpillars  appearing,  hand-picking  must 
be  resorted  to,  as  Tobacco  fumes,  however  strongl}' 
applied,  M-ill  not  reach  these  pests.  Practise  early 
and  piecemeal  disbudding,  commencing  alwa3's  at 
the  top  of  the  trees,  and  from  trees  which  have 
set  full  crops  remove  all  fruit  from  beneath  the 
trellis  and  all  malformed  and  badly  placed  ones 
above  it.  So  long  as  actual  draught  is  avoided, 
the  more  air  admitted  the  better,  and  this,  though 
reduced  at  intervals  from  3  to  G  p.m.,  must 
not  be  altogether  withdrawn.  Avoid  watering 
bj'  driblets,  and  sprinkle  floors  and  borders  thrice 
daily.  Dispense  witli  fire-heat  on  all  bright  days, 
but  heat  the  pipes  to  lukewarmness  each  evening 
to  prevent  a  stagnant  atmosphere.  Peaches  in 
pots  must  be  examined  twice  daily,  as  if  once 
allowed  to  get  dry  at  this  stage,  the  crop  will  be 
lost. 

Strawberries. — All  future  batches  of  Presi- 
dent, Sir  Harry,  British  Queen,  and,  indeed,  any 
varietj',  must  be  brought  forward  in  cool  houses, 
as  the  heal  of  any  forcing  houses  which  are  closed 
early  in  the  day  will  prove  too  much  for  the  bloom 
trusses,  and  produce  blind  and  deformed  fruits. 
Where  ledges  at  the  back  of  brick  pits  are  at 
liberty,  they  may  with  advantage  be  utilised  for 
Strawberries,  and  even  in  ordinary  frames  facing 
south  the  plants  will  do  well  if  elevated  on  in- 
verted pots,  and  not  stood  too  closely  together. 
In  the  case  of  these  strong-growing  later  varie- 
ties, do  not  wait  till  the  fruit  is  .set  before  giving 
a  stimulant ;  indeed,  all  plants  now  in  the  store 
yard  may  receive  li(|uid  manure  each  time  they 
arc  watered.  Plants  swelling  olTci'Ot)S,  if  occupy- 
ing Pine  stoves  or  similar  tropical  houses,  should 
bo  arranged  on  the  shelves  so  that  the  fruit  faces 
north,  otherwise  premature  ripening  or  sunstroke 
may  occur.  No  house  containing  Strawberries 
should  after  this  date  be  entirely  closed.  Re- 
move plants  bearing  ripening  fruit  to  a  somewhat 
cooler,  drier  atmosphere  a  few  days  [irevious  to 
gathering,  to  render  it  firm  and  to  improve  the 
flavour  gcnerully.  Fruit  intended  for  dispatch  liy 
lail  or  ijost  should  always  be  gathered  in  the 
early  morning  while  comparatively  cool,  as  it 
then  travels  much  bettor. 

Pe.\ches  on  walls. — Most  of  the  early  varieties 
of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  occupying  open  walls 


have  now  set  their  crops,  and  will  require  atten- 
tion in  the  matter  of  disbudding  and  reducing 
surplus  fruit.  Whether  green  fly  is  visible  or  not 
it  will  be  well  to  syringe  the  trees  at  2  p.m. 
This  will  save  the  anxiety  and  labour  which 
inevitably  follow  the  neglect  of  this  operation  in 
the  early  stages  of  growth.  By  carrj'ing  out  the 
work  at  the  above  n.amed  hour,  the  foliage  will  dry 
before  nightfall  and  no  harm  result,  even  should 
frost  occur.  In  disbudding,  work  on  the  same 
principle  as  recommended  for  trees  under  glass, 
and  continue  the  use  of  jirotecting  material  at 
night  until  growth  is  sufficiently  advanced  to 
protect  the  fruit. 

Apricots.— The  advice  given  for  Peaches  is 
equally  applicable  to  Apricots.  The  practice  of 
disbudding  these  is  much  neglected,  hence  more 
wood  and  foliage  are  left  than  can  be  properly 
exposed  to  sun  and  light,  this  alone  being  suffi- 
cient to  produce  the  withering  disorder  so  common 
amongst  Apricots  now-a-days.  In  the  majority 
of  cases  another  good  soaking  of  water  now  that 
the  fruit  is  set  will  be  of  immense  value,  and  the 
same  niaj'  be  said  of  all  fruit  trees  occupying 
walls.  Caterpillars  of  various  kinds  often  attack 
the  foliage  of  Apricots  at  this  season,  therefore  a 
sharp  look  out  is  needed.  John  Crawford. 


Kitchen    Garden. 

LUMPY  SOIL. 

A  RATHER  loDg  spell  of  hot,  dry  weather  fol- 
lowing a  rainy  time  has  made  some  soils  very 
difficult  to  get  into  a  finely  divided  state.  In 
some  cases  digging  a  few  days,  or  even  weeks, 
in  advance  ':)f  cropping  has  resulted  in  the 
ground  becoming  far  harder  and  lumpier  than 
would  have  been  the  case  if  only  dug  just  before 
it  is  cro[iped.  The  sun  has  baked  the  exposed 
portioiLS,  and  nothing  short  of  a  soaking  rain 
will  render  it  amenable  to  cultivation.  Farmers 
complain  that  heavy  rolling  is  largely  wasted 
and  even  injurious,  owing  to  the  lumps  being  so 
hard  as  to  refuse  to  be  crushed,  and  they  are 
forced  down  among  the  finer  portions  nearly  or 
quite  intact.  After  last  year's  experience  it 
.seems  hopeless,  or  at  any  rate  unwise,  to  wait 
for  rain  to  assist  in  the  breaking  dow^n  of  heavy 
or  lumpy  soils,  and  unless  a  change  for  the  better 
in  the  weather  has  taken  place  before  these 
lines  arc  in  print,  the  prospects  of  good  farm 
as  well  as  garden  crops  will  be  greatly  damped. 
It  is  really  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the 
crops  generally  have  the  benefit  of  a  finely 
divided  root-run,  and  that  whether  we  are  to 
have  a  dry,  medium  or  wet  summer.  Great 
lumps  of  soil  turned  in  now  will  remain  in  the 
same  liard  dry  state  for  many  months  or  even 
years,  and  arc  of  less  service  in  the  ground  than 
would  be  stones  or  brick  ends.  Koots  rarely 
penetrate  into  them,  and  they  are  therefore  so 
much  good  soil  locked  up.  It  should  also  bo 
remcmliered  that  a  lunqiy  soil  is  the  least  re- 
tentive of  moisture  and  fertility  ;  whereas,  if 
all  could  be  got  into  a  finc-ly  divided  state  to  a 
dcjith  of  at  least  one  .sjiadc,  the  moisture  that 
is  drawn  from  the  subsoil  by  capillary  attraction 
would  not  so  (|uickly  escape,  while  in  showery 
weather  very  mucli  of  the  soluble  phosphates, 
potasli  salts,  and  in  particular  ammonia  brought 
or  washed  down  by  the  rains  would  be  held. 
Fine  soil  acts  as  a  filter,  and  if  moderately  tena- 
cious will  absorb  much  of  the  fertility  that 
winild  in  the  case  of  lumpy  ground  be  carried 
away  in  the  drains.  Lunqiy  soil  is  of  necessity 
mori^  or  less  loose,  and  this  state  again  suits  but 
very  few  crops.  Tlicre  shcmhl  be  something  for 
the  roots  to  lay  hold  of,  or  otherwise  the  top- 
growth  will  be  unsatisfactory,  and  ]iarticularly  is 
it  necessary  that  solidity  accomiiany  the  u.se  of 
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much  solid  manure.  Liimp.s  ought  not  to  be  seen 
forany  length  of  time  ou  the  .surface  of  the  ground 
any  more  than  they  should  be  buried,  but  for  a 
time  I  would  prefer  the  former  to  the  latter. 
Once  turned  in  they  cannot  be  got  at  till  the 
ground  is  again  Ijroken  up,  but  if  left  on  the 
.surface  the  rains  which  we  hope  to  see  during 
the  next  two  or  three  mouths  .should  moisten 
them  sufficiently  to  admit  of  their  being  broken 
((uickly  and  tlioroughly  with  iron  or  wooden 
rakes.  Tlien  when  the  surface  has  also  been 
got  into  this  tine  state,  occasional  .stirrings  witli 
a  flat  or  Dutch  hoe  will  keep  it  from  binding 
and  cracking  and  prevent  tlie  rapid  loss  of 
moisture  accordingly.  Mulchings  of  manure 
or  other  loose  comparatively  dry  substances  are 
of  inestimable  benefit  during  dry,  hot  weather, 
but  for  these  to  be  of  real  service  the  surface 
of  the  grLiund  should  be  got  into  a  finely 
divided  state  before  they  are  applied. 

Farmers  must  wait  for  rain  liefore  they  can 
break  down  their  lumpy  ground,  but  gardeners 
in  many  cases  need  not.  Either  the  wor.st  of 
the  lumps,  especially  those  tliat  are  largely 
caused  by  wheeling  or  lieavy  traffic  over  the 
ground  while  it  is  in  a  moist  state  and  prior 
to  digging,  should  be  thrown  out  and  separately 
treated,  or  all  should  have  enough  water  given 
to  moisten  them  througli.  Quite  recently  I 
saw  several  cart-loads  of  harj,  dry  lumps  that 
Lad  been  tlirowu  out  of  the  borders  on  to  the 
central  path  in  a  long  lionse  devoted  to  Tomato 
culture.  After  these  had  been  exposed  to  the 
baking  influences  of  fire-heat  and  sunshine  the 
hose  was  turned  on  them  long  enough  to  moisten 
them  through.  All  were  then  well  beaten  with 
forks,  and  after  a  little  of  this  hard  work 
enough  fine  soil  was  obtained  to  spread  over 
the  whole  of  the  beds  on  eacli  side  to  a  depth 
of  3  inches,  and  it  was  then  forked  into  and 
well  mixed  with  the  other  soil  and  what 
manure  was  used.  If  these  lumps  had  not 
been  thrown  out,  the  chances  are  double  the 
water  would  have  beeu  needed  during  the 
coming  summer  .and  lighter  crops  of  fruit 
had  in  any  case.  What  was  so  well  done  for 
the  Tomatoes  might  with  equal  advantage  have 
been  done  in  many  gardens  for  ordinary  vege- 
table crops.  "Who  has  not  seen  the  marked 
difference  in  the  crops  of  Pototoes  lifted  from 
well-worked  soil  and  that  left  in  a  lumpy  state  ? 
No  amount  of  manure  will  compensate  for  the 
want  of  proper  preparation.  In  the  case  of 
Onions,  Carrots,  Turnips,  Beet  and  such  like, 
the  seeds  germinate  very  badly  on  lumpy 
ground,  the  cro])s  resulting  are  patchy  and 
unsatisfactoiy,  and  are  the  first  to  succumb 
to  insects  and  diseases.  It  is  much  the  same 
with  Peas  and  Beans.  If  the  root-run  is  not 
well  prepared,  the  plants  seem  incapable  of 
withstanding  a  week's  drought,  and  watering  is 
l)Ut  a  poor  substitute  for  the  moisture  that  soil 
got  into  a  fit  state  for  the  reception  of  both  the 
seed  and  roots  would  liave  retained.  For  these 
crops,  therefore,  or  all  wluch  have  yet  to  be 
sown,  let  there  be  no  lumps.  If  the  .soil  will 
not  break  up  finely  directly  it  is  dug,  prepare 
the  sites,  forming  trenches  wheie  this  is  found  a 
good  practice  as  soon  as  possible.  The  sunshine 
will  bake  the  soil  laid  up  for  this  to  take  place. 
Most  probably  soaking  rains  will  fall  before  the 
Latest  Peas  and  bulk  vi  Runner  Beans  are  sown, 
ill  which  case  all  may  be  quickly  broken  down 
finely  with  rakes  or  forks,  and  this  should  be 
done  before  it  has  time  to  dry  again.  Failing 
rain,  then  the  hose  or  watering-p(jt  ought  to  be 
brought  into  requisition.  Given  a  thorough 
watering  through  a  coarse  hose  over-night,  the 
lumps  break  down  readily  enough  early  the 
next  morning.  I  am  also  an  advocate  for 
digging  Celery  trenches  early.    By  a  moderately 


long  exposure  to  the  sunshine  and  air  the 
manure  underneath  becomes  sweetened,  the 
lumpy  soil  well  baked  and  all  warmed  through. 
Once  more  rainfall  or  the  watering-pot  will  be 
a  good  aid  to  pulverisation  of  the  soil,  and  the 
Celery  plants  will  do  well  in  it  from  the  first. 
When  fine  seeds  are  sown,  quite  the  smallest 
lumps  should  be  broken  down.  Supposing  the 
ground  has  been  forked  over  once  or  twice,  or, 
iif  extra  tough,  chojjped  down  with  a  two-tined 
or  Canterbury  hoe,  the  larger  lumps  being 
cracked  up  with  the  back  of  the  latter,  it  will 
not  be  abs(-ilutely  necessary  to  water  the  whole 
of  the  ground  to  be  sown.  Instead  of  this, 
open  the  ilrills  and  well  water  these,  as  well  as 
the  soil  drawn  out.  An  iron  rake  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  further  fine  down  both  the  soil  in  the 
drill  and  that  drawn  out.  The  moisture  in  the 
drills,  duly  enclosed  by  the  fine  soil  levelled 
over  them  after  the  seed  is  sown,  is  not  quickly 
lost,  and  will  promote  germination  of  the  seeds 
far  more  surely  and  quickly  than  would  be  the 
case  if  le.ss  pains  were  taken  in  preparing  and 
watering  after  the  ground  was  levelled  over. 

W.  I. 


LATE  SEAKALE  IN  OPEN  GROUND. 

Seakale  is  less  grown  in  the  open  than  it  was 
before  so  many  forcing  houses  were  erected. 
The  value  of  a  late  quarter  for  the  April  supply 
is  great.  With  tine  spring  weather  I  have 
had  this  veget.ible  from  the  open  ground  in 
season  until  the  middle  of  May.  In  the  culture 
of  late  Seakale  in  [the  open  there  is  no  need 
of  manure  or  heating  materials  of  any  kind, 
and  given  good  land,  richly  manured,  the 
plants  require  less  attention  than  many  roots. 
There  are  other  advantages,  such  as  size  of 
produce,  improved  flavour,  and  the  value  of 
what  may  be  termed  a  choice  vegetable  at  a 
time  when  good  produce  is  none  too  plentiful. 
There  is  a  ready  demand  for  Seakale  which  is  of 
greater  value  when  produced  in  this  way,  as 
the  flavour  is  so  superior  to  that  of  forced 
roots.  To  get  good  supjdies,  strong  sets, 
that  is,  root  cuttings,  planted  at  this  date,  early 
in  April,  will  provide  the  supply  for  the  same 
month  the  following  year,  though  to  get  strong 
crowns  the  size  of  one's  wrist  I  would  advise 
two  years'  growth  in  the  same  position.  There 
is  then  no  waste,  as  the  produce  the  first  year 
will  be  of  a  fair  size  and  pay  forrooni  occupied. 
Good  land,  an  open  position  trenched  and 
manured,  the  manure  being  put  in  the  bottom 
spit,  are  what  the  roots  delight  in,  thin  gravelly 
soil  and  lack  of  nioLsture  not  being  suitable. 
Though  Seakale  will  thrive  in  any  soil,  it  well 
repays  good  culture  by  size  of  heads,  and,  being 
a  gross  feeder,  requires  plenty  of  food. 

As  regards  position,  a  portion  grown  fm  a 
north  border  will  extend  the  supply,  but  it  may 
not  be  required  so  late,  and  in  planting  it  must 
be  remembered  the  roots  have  to  remain  longer 
than  forced  material.  Two  feet  between  the  rows, 
or  even  more,  and  18  inches  in  the  row  is  none 
too  nuich,  as  with  good  land  the  leafage  is 
plentiful  and  there  is  no  gain  in  crowding. 
The  roots  are  started  previous  to  planting 
in  frames,  as  this  gives  them  a  longer 
period  of  grovrth,  the  crown  bfeing  half  an 
inch  long,  and  the  base  of  the  root  or 
set  bristling  with  a  mass  of  thread-like 
fibres.  I  prefer  to  plant  the  sets  in  drills  to 
dibbling  them  in,  as  then  they  can  be  regvdarly 
placed  and  the  roots  preserved.  When  the 
tops  are  well  above  the  surface  a  few  weeks 
afier  planting,  the  growth  to  each  crown  is  re- 
.stricted  to  the  strongest  crown.  As  growth  in- 
creases, salt  or,  what  is  better,  fish  manure  is 
placed  between  the  rows  in  showery   weather 


and  raked  in.  The  flower-heads  are  removed 
as  they  appear.  Fish  manure  for  this  crop  is  a 
valuable  fertiliser,  and,  failing  this,  salt.  The  next 
work  is  the  covering  of  the  crowns  to  blanch  the 
kale.  This  is  best  done  in  February  if  required 
late,  but  previous  to  this  a  good  mound  of  coal 
ashes  placed  over  the  crowns  when  the  tops  are 
decayed  and  cleared  away  will  do  good,  as  the 
ashes  are  a  jirotection  from  slugs  and  prevent 
l)reakage  when  covering.  If  the  ashes  are 
placed  4  inches  to  6  inches  thick  ridge-shaped, 
the  plants  will  be  ready  for  their  spring  mulch 
or  cover  later  for  this.  I  use  leaves  that  have 
done  duty  for  a  year  in  the  Asparagus  trenches, 
as  they  are  partially  decayed.  Being  cool, 
moist,  light,  and  plentiful,  they  are  used  in 
quantity  from  1  foot  to  18  inches  deep.  It  is 
useless  to  cover  with  a  small  quantity  ;  the 
strong  growths  soon  push  out  at  the  sides  and 
become  green  if  exposed.  During  growth  it  is 
readily  .seen  where  to  cut,  the  leaves  being  very 
strong  and  well  blanched.  All  ni.ay  not  com- 
mand leaves,  but  if  ashes  are  used  as  the  first 
covering,  fine  soil  banked  up  ridge-shape 
answers  well.  I  have  also  seen  boards  used, 
but  I  do  not  advise  these,  as  if  the  growths  are 
left  they  are  crushed,  and  there  is  more  diffi- 
culty in  getting  at  the  produce.  Boards  do  not 
also  retard  growth.  Pots  were  used,  but  with  less 
.success,  the  same  objections  applying  to  these  as 
to  boards.  Of  course,  for  earlier  produce  the  two 
last  methods  would  be  superior  to  soil  or  leaves. 
When  litter  is  used  the  tops  piisli  through  so 
quickly  that  the  heads  are  not  blanched  so 
thoroughly  as  with  a  heavier  covering. 

For  late  supplies  in  the  open  I  prefer  the  old 
common  form  with  purple  tips  at  the  end  of 
the  shoots.  This  is  much  stronger  than  the 
newer  Lily-white,  as  the  latter  in  wet  seasons 
is  not  so  robust,  making  also  smaller  growth. 
The  one  named  with  suflicieut  covering  is  white 
enough  for  all  purposes  and  of  better  flavour. 
After  cutting  the  produce  the  second  year,  I  do 
not  advise  leaving  the  roots  another  season. 

G.    WVTHES. 


Cucumbers. — Where  the  demand  for  Cucum- 
bers is  heavy  during  the  summer  months,  plants 
may  now  be  raised  for  furnishing  cool  pits  and 
frames  as  they  are  cleared  of  forced  Potatoes, 
Carrots  and  R.adi.'^hes,  as  by  the  time  the  plants 
are  ready  for  removal,  sun-heat  will  be  sufficiently 
plentiful  to  ensure  a  free  and  fruitful  growth.  Be 
careful  not  to  allow  young  plants  in  houses  to  per- 
fect many  fruits  at  one  time,  this  being  an  unne- 
cessary waste  of  vital  force,  which  must  be  paid 
for  later  on.  \Vherever  practicable,  avoid  a  too 
rigid  system  of  pinching,  rather  thinning  out  the 
growths  with  a  free  hand  and  laying  in  the  re- 
mainder after  the  extension  style.  Mulch  with 
sweet  loam  and  horse  droppings  each  time  new 
roots  appear  on  the  surface,  give  weak  li(iuid 
manure  twice  w-eekly  and  close  at  2  p.m.,  syring- 
ing freely  with  warm  soft  water  on  all  sunny  day.». 

The  variegated  Potato.  — This  has  bcea 
grown  in  this  neighbom-hood  for  the  last  four  or 
five  years.  It  was  tir.st  brought  here  from  Gib- 
raltar. I  liave  grown  it  for  the  last  three  years. 
I  find  it  rather  prone  to  revert  back  to  a  green- 
topped  kind  something  like  the  Early  Rose,  from 
which  I  fancy  it  is  a  sport,  as  the  tubers  in  ap- 
pearance and  cooking  (pialities  very  much  resemble 
that  variety.  It  grows  about  1  foot  in  height  and 
up  to  the  present  has  been  fairly  free  from 
disease.  My  tubers  are  all  planted  now,  but  as 
"J.  M."  seems  to  take  great  interest  in  this  Po- 
tato, if  he  cares  to  send  me  his  address  I  sh.all  be 
l)Ieased  to  let  biui  have  a  few  tubers  at  lifting 
time. — H.   Rkvnoi.ds,  Dklliiiijlon  Hall,  Norfolk. 

Feeding  Asparagus. — Those  who  fed  their 
Asparagus  dining  the  drought  last  season  will 
this  year  be  well  repaid  by  the  fine  (juality  and 
the  quantity  {reduced.      This  season  so  far  we 
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ha\-e  had  little  moisture,  and  in  light,  gravelly 
soils,  with  east  winds  more  or  less  prevalent,  the 
roots  if  raiseil  above  the  surface  soon  dry  and 
sutler.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  vegetable  that 
paj's  better  for  thorough  soakings  or  floodings 
than  this.  Liquid  manure  from  the  stable  or  cow- 
yard  is  invaluable,  and  may  be  applied  at  any 
period  after  the  cutting  ceases.  Permanently 
forced  beds  that  are  flooded  once  or  twice  a  month 
well  repay  bj'  size  of  grass  and  the  long  bearing 
qualities.  Fish  manure  is  less  burning  than  guano, 
and  in  my  opinion  more  suitable  for  Asparagus. 
I  prefer  dressing  fretjuently  to  giving  large  quan- 
tities at  one  time,  and  if  it  can  be  done  in 
showery  weather,  there  is  a  great  saving  of  time. 
-S.  H.  B. 


EXHIBITIONS  AND  THEIR  USES. 

It  \\ould  be  well  if  those  in  charge  of  the 
framing  of  schedules  were  to  take  into  con- 
sideration tile  vast  amount  of  uupleasantne.ss  that 
might  be  saved  if  they  wouM  make  them  a  little 
more  explicit.  Judges  would  tlien  have  some- 
thing more  tangible  to  go  l)y,  and  exhibitors 
would  be  better  able  to  understand  upon  what 
ground.s  the  award.s  were  made.  We  often  hear 
of  complaiiits  being  made  about  exhibits  that 
have  taken  first  honours  being  worthless,  or 
that  thei)-  qiuility  is  but  poor.  No  doubt  there 
is  much  cause  for  this  dissatisfaction.  Take  a 
collection  of  Pears  to  illustrate  more  fully  what 
is  meant  by  this  want  of  definition.  We  often 
see  it  announced  that  prizes  will  be  given  for 
the  best  twelve  dishes  of  Pears,  nothing  being 
said  as  to  whether  they  are  dessert  or  stewing 
varieties.  The  order  of  the  day  at  the  present 
time  is  to  have  something  big  in  the  way  of 
Pears  and  other  fruit,  even  if  they  have  no 
more  flavour  in  them  than  so  many  Turnips. 
A  collection  of  twelve  dishes  of  large  Pears  that 
have  no  more  flavour  in  them  than  Vegetable 
Marrows  takes  the  first  prize,  while  a  like 
number  of  first-class  quality  Pears  is  passed 
over  because  the  varieties  shown  do  not  happen 
to  be  monstrosities.  Surely  this  is  not  the  way 
to  advance  horticulture  or  the  production  of 
high-class  fruits  for  dessert.  I  wonder  if  any- 
one ever  grew  a  fruit  of  Triomphe  de  Jodoigue 
or  Beurr6  Clairgeau  that  would  be  considered 
of  first-rate  flavour  i  Yet  these  are  often  seen 
in  collections  of  dessert  Pears  on  the  exhibition 
table,  while  others  of  superior  quality  are  passed 
over  in  favour  of  them  because  of  their  size, 
just  as  if  tills  were  the  only  thing  that  Pears 
were  grown  for.  If  size  were  less  considered 
and  quality  taken  a  little  more  into  account,  we 
should  hear  of  fewer  complaints  at  exhibi- 
tions, and  not  have  so  many  worthless 
varieties  in  cultivation.  Since  the  cordon 
system  has  come  into  vogue,  a  larger  number  of 
varieties  are  now  grown  on  a  given  space  than 
there  used  to  be,  and  this  accounts  for  so  many 
kinds  of  inferior  flavour  being  exhibited.  How 
often  do  we  see  that  good  old  Pear  Jean  de 
Witte  .shown,  or  such  kinds  as  Ne  Plus  Meuris, 
Passe  Coliuar,  Seckle  or  Ze])hirin  Grfegoiro  on 
the  exhibition  table  ;  yet  these  are  amongst 
the  finest  flavoured  Pears  grown.  AVe  have  also 
in  such  varieties  as  DoyeimS  du  Comice, 
Hacoii's  Incomparable,  Marie  Louise,  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey,  Porelle  and  Olou  Morceau 
Pears  of  excellent  quality.  Some  of  these 
however,  would  stand  a  poor  chance  of  taking 
a  prize  by  the  side  of  Pitmaston  Duchess  and 
other  coarse-growing  kinds.  If  Pears  are  shown 
for  size,  tliey  ought  to  be  put  into  a  class  by 
them.selves,  otherwi.so  those  who  grow  for 
quality  have  no  chance  of  competing  with  those 
whose  solo  object  is  to  obtain  largo  fruit 
regardless  of  everything  else.  If  judges  and 
tliose  responsible  for  getting  out  the  schedules 


were  to  take  this  into  consideration,  we  should 
see  fewer  of  the  worthle.ss  kinds  exhibited. 

There  is  another  thing  judges  should  look 
into,  and  that  is  to  see  that  all  fruit  is  true  to 
name.  I  have  seen  as  many  as  three  varieties 
on  one  dish,  and  this  passed  over  by  those 
making  the  awards.  With  Melons  the  best 
flavoured  fruit  usually  takes  the  prize,  then 
why  should  not  the  same  rule  apply  to  all 
fruits  that  are  shown  for  dessert!  No  one 
would  think  of  awarding  a  dish  of  large, 
coarse  Gooseberries  a  prize  if  the  schedule 
specified  table  fruit,  yet  large  coarse  Peaches, 
such  as  Barrington,  for  instance,  are  preferred 
to  those  of  higher  quality  that  happen  to  be 
smaller.  Each  should  be  judged  according  to 
its  fitness  for  the  dessert,  iiijt  by  its  size. 
Vegetables  seem  to  be  judged  in  a  great 
measure  by  their  size,  especially  such  as 
Carrots,  Parsnips,  and  other  roots,  just  as 
though  the  size  of  these  made  any  dift'erence  to 
their  flavour.  The  colour  of  the  skins  of  tlie 
Potato,  or  the  amount  of  oil  that  has  been 
rubbed  over  the  tubers,  has  great  weight  with 
some  judges.  As  regards  plants,  there  seems 
to  be  a  great  change  in  those  exhibited  now  to 
the  ones  of  thirty  years  ago.  Then  it  was  all 
large  specimens,  now  groups  are  the  rage. 
Some  of  those  old  plants  did  duty  for  years, 
and  anyone  that  like  myself  has  so  often  seen 
the  vans  leave  Hawkesyard  Park  for  the  various 
exhibitions  could  not  help  wondering  at  the 
huge  specimens  requiring  half  a  dozen  men  to 
carry  them.  The  tastefully  arranged  groups  of 
the  present  day  are,  however,  far  more  attrac- 
tive, and  require  more  skill  in  setting  up,  for 
after  all  it  is  these  that  are  tlie  most  useful 
for  home  decorations,  so  that  it  is  well  that 
societies  encourage  this  art.  Much  is  to  lie 
gained  by  visiting  shows  where  this  is  made  a 
prominent  feature,  so  that  committees  should 
take  this  into  consideration.  Prizes  for  efl'ec- 
tive  arrangements  of  flowers  and  the  growth  of 
table  plants  should  also  be  given. 

H.  C.  P. 

THE  COMING  EXHIBITION  SEASON- 
HINTS  TO  SCHEDULE  FRAMERS. 
The  horticultural  press  being  the  only  medium 
through  whichgardenerscan  disperse  theiropinions 
broadcast,  I  venture  to  suggest  to  all  whom  it 
may  concern,  and  especially  to  those  responsible 
for  the  compiling  of  the  schedules  annually  issued 
by  the  various  horticultural  associations,  several 
alterations  and  additions  in  the  hardy  fruit  and 
vegetable  classes  which  would  greatly  tend  to  in- 
crease competition,  prevent  rancour  and  disap- 
pointment amongst  exhibitors,  and  increase  the 
interest  of  visitors  to  the  shows. 

In  reference  to  hardy  fruits,  I  think  it  is  high 
time  to  abolish  the  unfair  rule  of  allowing  Ajijiles 
and  Pears  grown  under  glass  to  be  placed  in  com- 
jjetition  with  those  from  the  open  air.  This  Mas 
the  one  great  drawback  to  the  memorable  Guild- 
hall show  of  1880,  and  if  it  continues  it  can  have 
but  one  result,  that  of  reducing  competition 
in  these  cla.sses  to  a  minimum.  I  am  by  no  means 
opjjosed  to  orchard  house  fruit.  On  the  contrary, 
I  think  it  is  a  jiity  that  more  gardeners  have  nlit 
such  structures,  especially  in  unfavourable  dis- 
tricts, where  outdoor  crops  are  uncertain  and  in- 
ferior, but  there  ought  always  to  be  separate 
classes  at  exhibitions.  A  grower  may  reside  even 
in  favoured  Kent  or  Surrey  :  he  may  select  the 
best  positions  for  his  various  varieties,  root-prune, 
cover  from  frost  in  spring,  from  birds  in  autunm, 
all  whicli  extra  labour,  ))y  the  by,  is  not  inciurcil 
under  glass  ;  and  yd,  wh.-il-  chance  has  he  for  a 
place  in  the  prize  list  if  his  fruit  has  to  be  I'om- 
parcd  with  that  gathered  from  the  orchard  house  ? 
Adopting  the  system  of  zones  is  likewise  com- 
mendable. 

Respecting  vegetables,  I  think  it  is  a  pity  these, 
both  in  collections  and  single  dishes,  are  not  re- 


presented at  all  our  principal  exhibitions  early  in 
the  year.  At  the  May  meetings  at  Norwich  and 
a  few  other  jilaces  classes  are  i)rovided  for  these 
subjects,  and  it  is  surprising  how  keen  the  com- 
petition usually  is.  Although  the  monster  Cauli- 
flowers, Potatoes,  and  Onions,  the  result  of  over- 
feeding, are  not  seen  there,  neat,  clean,  table 
specimens  are  exhibited  in  plenty,  and  I  always 
notice  visitors  at  this  season  appear  far  more  in- 
terested in  the  French  Beans,  Potatoes,  Cucum- 
bers, and  Tomatoes  than  when  the  season  is  so 
far  advanced  as  to  render  it  possible  for  anyone 
with  a  garden  to  produce  these  vegetables. 

John  Cr.vwford. 


PRACTICAL  FORESTRY. 
To  THE  Editor  of  The  Garden. 

Sir,— On  the  24tli  of  February  there  is  an 
article  in  The  Garden  from  "  S."  that  pur- 
ports to  be  a  review  of  Mr.  Web.ster's  very  use- 
ful little  book  on  forestry,  but  which  resolves 
itself  into  an  attack  upon  a  letter  I  sent  to  the 
Scotstiian  some  months  ago,  and  on  Mr.  Brown's 
great  work  on  forestry.  This  would  be  all  fair 
enough  if  he  did  not  pervert  what  I  wrote  in 
my  letter  to  the  papers,  and  also  the  guidance 
Mr.  Brown  gives  for  the  planting,  thinning  and 
pruning  of  trees. 

Personally,  I  never  wrote  a  sentence  on  the 
subject  of  pnming,  and  I  cliallenge  "S. "  to 
point  to  one.  \Vhat  seems  to  have  shocked  him 
was  that  my  letter  was  copie<l  into  a  periodical 
conducted  by  the  publisher  of  Mr.  Webster's 
book,  "  with  evident  approval."  When  I  read 
my  critic's  letter  I  ordered  Mr.  Webster's  book 
—  the  first  work  I  ever  saw  on  the  subject  of 
forestry,  and,  on  reading  it  carefully,  I  agree 
with  all  he  recommends,  but  consider  that  where 
he  deals  with  thinning  plantations  he  should 
have  advised  that  as  soon  as  a  branch  on  a  tree 
is  dead,  it  should  be  cut  o9'  with  a  clean  cut 
close  to  the  stem,  so  that  it  may  heal  over  and 
get  covered  with  bark  and  laj'crs  of  new  wood 
before  it  begins  to  rot,  in  which  latter  case, 
when  the  tree  comes  to  be  cut  up  by  the  saw,  a 
rotten  knot  will  be  found  in  the  timber,  that 
when  the  wood  shrinks  in  neasoniug  will  drop 
out  and  greatly  deteriorate  the  value  of  the 
timber  for  most  purposes. 

I  cordially  agree  with  both  Mr.  Brown,  whose 
standard  work  on  forestry  I  procured  a  few 
days  ago  from  the  publishers — Messrs.  Black- 
wood, of  Edinburgh  and  London — and  with  Mr. 
Webster,  that  plantations  should  be  gradually 
thinned,  before  they  are  allowed  to  suffer  by 
crowding,  up  to  a  point  which  experience  shows 
to  be  most  suitable,  taking  soil,  situation,  and 
the  class  of  trees  into  consideration.  After  they 
are  thin  enough  for  the  production  of  timber 
of  the  best  quality,  and  still  so  close  that  the 
branches,  from  want  of  light  and  air,  begin  to  die, 
said  branches  should  be  cut  ofl',  as  already  des- 
cribed, and  f<ir  the  reasons  given.  This  is  the 
only  difl'erencc  between  those  two  very  able 
foresters,  and  the  advantage  is  with  Mr.  Brown. 
If  Mr.  Webster  considers  the  ciuestion,  I  am 
hopeful  that  he  will  in  his  next  editicui  become 
a  convert.  Fifty  years  ago  in  the  ]iages  of  the 
Gardcncf's  Chronidc  the  subject  of  pruning  trees 
was  under  discussion  for  more  than  a  year,  luid 
the  weight  of  argument  was  in  favour  of  the 
system  I  have  named,  as  being  what  Brown 
approves  of. 

Your  correspondent  must  be  ignorant  of  what 
Mr.  lirown  has  written,  and  of  the  practice  of 
the  best  Scottish  foresters,  or  he  never  could 
have  written  as  he  docs  :  "  Brown's  method  has 
resulted  in  timber  so  rough  and  useless,  that  up 
till  last  year  all  Government  contracts  contained 
a  clause  practically  prohibiting  it." 
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One  of  the  strong  points  in  Brown's  and  Web- 
ster's books  is  that,  in  contradistinction  to  "  S.," 
they  advise  that  all  trees  that  liave  been  trans- 
planted should  b3  pitted,  and  not  "  notched," 
as  he  advises.  I  have  frequently  driven  throiigh 
a  splendid  forest  of  grand  Scotch  Fir  trees  near 
Fochabers,  in  Banffshire,  and  admired  them. 
About  three  weeks  ago  I  wrote  to  my  friend 
Mr.  Webster,  the  Duke  of  Gordon's  gardener  at 
Gordon  Castle,  and  a.sked  him  to  send  me  the 
measurements  of  some  of  them,  and  any  other 
information  he  could  give  me  about  them,  and 
I  send  you  his  reply. 

In  passing  through  this  forest  I  saw  where  a 
tree  had  been  blown  down  and  cut  across  that 
the  wood  was  dark  red  and  as  hard  as  Oak 
within  2  inches  of  the  bark.  When  I  entered 
on  my  apprenticeship  as  a  gardener  in  the 
Island  of  Mull,  in  Argyleshire,  in  1828,  the 
proprietor  of  the  estate  was  planting  a  good 
deal  of  Larch  on  loose,  stony  ground,  and  the 
first  work  I  was  set  to  was  to  count  the  pits 
and  check  them  against  the  highland  men  that 
were  digging  them  ;  men  of  more  skill  followed 
and  planted  the  trees.  I  think  the  pits  cost 
Cd.  per  100  for  digging  ;  wages  were  low  then, 
and  the  work  was  quickly  done.  I  went  over 
these  trees  some  three  years  after  to  cut  away 
any  double  tops  they  might  have.  Mr.  Wilson, 
who  was  afterwards  forester  to  Lord  Penrhyn, 
at  Penrhj-n  Castle,  for  thh-ty  years,  had  the 
management  of  the  place.  The  trees  were 
planted  about  4  feet  apart,  and  they  were 
graduallly  thinned  till  they  came  to  about  100 
to  the  acre,  and  at  this  date  they  are  worth 
£450  per  acre.  I  send  you  a  return  from 
Mr.  Weston,  who  has  now  the  management  of 
the  estate,  Aros  House,  opposite  Tobermory ; — 

Sizes  of  L.\rches  .\t  Aros  House. 
I  have  carefull}'  measured  a  few  of  the  Larches. 
Of  course,  there  are  a  great  many  quite  as  large 
as  those  I  have  mentioned.  We  have  very  little 
white  wood  on  the  Larch  here  from  half-inch 
to  IJ  inches  on  side.  I  have  been  manager  here 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  know  a  good  deal 
about  the  trees. 
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Distance    the    trees    stand   apart 
where  they  are  closest  together 

Trees  that  have  been  blown  down 
by  the  recent  gales      

It  is  the  property  now  of  Mr.  Alex.  Allan,  of 
the  Allan  line  of  steamers.  I  took  my  brother 
at  Drumlanrig  to  see  these  trees  when  he  and  I 
were  on  atrip  in  the  Highlands  in  1881,  and  he 
was  more  than  amazed. 

If  your  correspondent  "  S."  can  show  as  good 
results  from  the  notching  system  of  planting, 
even  in  the  better  climate  of  the  south,  he  may 
make  converts. 


I  think  I  sent  you  a  letter  a  gentleman  ad- 
dressed to  me,  after  my  letter  appeared  in  the 
Scotsman,  telling  me  that  he  had  employed  a 
nurseryman  to  plant  8  acres  of  wood  for  him 
and  wished  them  pitted,  but,  like  "S.,"the 
nurserjauan  said  it  would  be  incurring  needless 
expense,  and  he  yielded.  Just  before  he  wrote 
to  me  you  may  remember  he  had  sent  a  clever 
forester  to  inspect  the  plantation,  and  there 
was  only  10  per  cent,  of  the  trees  alive.  He 
asked  me  what  remedy  he  had.  I  replied  that 
that  depended  on  the  bargain  he  had  made.  I 
drove  through  a  plantation,  or  what  should 
have  been  one,  on  Saturday  last.  It  was  a 
Beech  wood  ;  the  trees  were  large,  and  were  cut 
down  four  years  ago.  The  ground  had  recently 
been  notch-planted,  and  I  could  just  see  a  tree 
here  and  there.  W.  Thomson. 

Clovenfurds. 


Stove   and   Greenhouse. 


OXERA  PULCHELLA. 

This  plant  flowered  first  in  December,  188G,  in 
the   gardens   at   Pendell   Court,    the   late    Sir 


on  the  present  occasion  not  a  few  of  the  varieties 
were  quite  self,  absolutely  «'ithout  a  trace  of  that 
objectionable  colour  to  the  hybridist. 

One  sees  the  beauty  and  splendour  of  the 
Amarj'llis  when  presented  as  at  Chelsea,  1500 
spikes  in  different  stages  of  development,  and 
bearing  flowers  that  look  one  straight  in  the  face, 
a  glowing  mass  of  colour,  varied  bj'  the  many 
delicate  toned  kinds  that  set  off  shades  of  crimson 
and  scarlet.  The  plants  appear  in  splendid  health, 
the  leafage  robust,  and  a  suitable  accompaniment 
to  the  massive  blooms. 

One  need  not  enter  at  length  into  the  many 
varieties  in  beauty.  Not  a  few  are  recorded  in 
the  reports  of  the  spring  exhibitions,  particularly 
the  fortnightly  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  and  year  by  year,  as  the  standard 
of  excellence  is  raised,  older  kinds  drop  out  of  the 
ranks.  They  are  superseded,  eclipsed,  and  make 
room  for  finer  things.  We  are  pleased  to  see  such 
a  marked  advance  in  the  lighter  coloured 
varieties,  and  we  have  not  ceased  to  hope 
that  in  course  of  time  a  pure  white  variety 
will  appear.  That  will  be  a  gem  indeed,  a 
lovely  arrival  fit  for  the  choicest  decorations. 
The  greatest  surprise,  tor  such  it  was,  is  Cleola,  a 
superb  flower  in  shape  and  delicacy  of  tint,  the 
segments  3|  inches  across,  robust,  and  of  the 
purest  white,  beautifully  veined  with  deep  rose. 
We    hope   other   things   of    the   same   delightful 


George  Macleay  haWng  oljtained  seeds  of  it  from    character  are   in   store.     Cecilia  and  Idomeneus 

are  feathered  with  red  on  a  light  ground, 
and  other  especially  conspicuous  novelties 
in  this  section  were  Thurio,  white,  barred 
with  red ;  Agnes,  a  lovelj'  flower,  ^\hite, 
veined  with  light  red,  and  the  plant  boi-e 
two  sturdy  spikes  crowned  with  splendid 
blooms ;  Saraband,  with  reddish  veins ; 
Lara,  white,  feathered  rose ;  and  Perle, 
white,  with  a  feathering  of  a  purplish  shade. 
Any  of  these,  particularly'  Cleola,  placed 
with  Ferns  or  Palms  for  relief  would  make 
a  charming  eft'ect.  The  Amaryllids  this 
year  are  dwarf,  and  the  aim  is  to  get  less 
leggy  specimens,  the  endeavour  to  achieve 
this  object  being  well  rewarded.  One  can- 
not help  noticing  that  the  flowers  are  beau- 
tiful in  shape,  formal  perhaps  to  some  ))eo- 
ple,  yet  in  their  perfect  symmetr}'  pleasing. 
Certain!}'  the  raiser  here  may  from  small 
beginnings  create  a  family  that  is  the  glory 
of  many  houses  at  this  season. 

For  showiness,  the  varieties  with  flowers 
of  crimson  and  allied  shades  are  the  more 
conspicuous,  and  many  splendid  things  may 
be  selected  from  this  display  of  sturdy 
scapes.  The  finest  of  all  is  Beauclerc,  and  cer- 
tainly no  Amaryllis  yet  raised  has  eclipsed 
this  accjuisition.  The  flowers  are  of  immense 
size,  but  neither  coarse  nor  ungainly,  and  in- 
tense deep  velvety  crimson,  without  a  trace  of 
green  even  in  the  eye,  the  scape  bearing  several 
blooms.  It  will  be"  ditficult  to  beat  this  kind. 
Another  quite  self  variety  is  Childeric,  the  flowers 
deep  crimson,  a  satiny  gloss  suffusing  the  seg- 
ments towards  the  base.  Other  good  kinds  are 
Specuium,  deep  crimson,  and  Collina,  red.  In 
the  collection  are  not  a  few  kinds  with  flowers  of 
shades  of  this  colour.  Eurasian  is  a  self  velvety  crim- 
son flower,  a  superb  variety,  which  for  intensity 
of  shade  is  unique.  One  can  scarcely  have  too 
many  of  this  type.  Cato,  light  scarlet  mottled 
with  white,  and  a  band  of  a  similar  tone  down 
the  lower  half  of  the  segments  ;  Quintus,  d.ark 
maroon-crimson  ;  Florence,  brilliant  scarlet  ;  and 
Faust,    deep    velvety     crimson,    feathered    with 


Oxera  pulchella.    Engraved  for  The  Garden /rom  a 
photograph  sent  by  Miss  Wilmott,  Warley  Place,  Esse.v 


New  Caledonia.  It  is  a  climber  of  vigorous 
growtli,  succeeding  well  in  an  intermediate 
house.  The  flowers,  produced  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  on  the  young  wood,  and  in  large  clusters 
of  sufficient  weight  to  give  the  branches  a  grace- 
ful bend,  are  ivory-white  in  colour,  and  last  a 
long  time  when  cut  and  placed  in  water.  They 
are  individually  about  2  inches  long  and  1 
inch  across  the  mouth.  The  Oxera  is  nearly 
related  to  the  Clerodendron.  The  coloured 
plate  in  The  Garden  of  June  2,  1888,  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  habit  and  value  of  this  plant. 


AMARYLLIDS  AT  CHELSEA. 
For  many  years  past  Messrs.  Veitch  have 
brightened  their  Chelsea  nursery  in  the  month  of 
April  with  a  display  of  Amaryllids,  and  each 
season  we  have  made  notes  of  the  flowers  pre- 
sented to  view  in  the  wide  span-roofed  house. 
On  every  occasion  an  advance  has  been  made  over 
previous  displays,  a  decided  improvement  in  both 
the  shape  and  colour  of  the  flowers.  This  year  is 
no  exception.  There  are  finer  light-coloured  varie- 
ties and  several  superb  self  crimsons,  deep, 
intense,  lustrous  shades,  shot  with  a  satiny  sheen 
in  the  centre,  formerly  green,  a  colour  that  Mr. 
Heal,  the  successful  raiser,  has  worked  steadily 
and  with  the  best  results  to  obliterate.     One  great 


white,  are  all  worthy  of  attention. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  readers  of  The  Gar- 
den to  give  briefly  a  few  hints  on  the  culture  of 
the  plants  as  pursued  by  this  firm.  During  the 
winter  the  house  in  which  the  plants  arc  grown  is 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  50',  that  is  to  say,  when 
they  are  at  rest,  and  no  water  is  given  from  the 
middle  of  August  until  the  flower-Sjiikes  or  leaves 
appear  in  the  following  spring,  then  not  until 
either  one  or  the  other  is  3  inches  in  height.     The 


object  has  been  to  eliminate  the  green  eye,  and  I  plants  are  plunged  in  old  tan,  a  little  bottom-heat 
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being  given  just  to  give  them  a  start,  and  they 
are  repotted  in  the  month  of  January.  At  the 
present  time  the  house  is  kejit  ,at  a  temperature 
of  between  5.5^  and  60°,  the  flowers  being  care- 
fully shaded  from  the  sun  by  a  thin  scrim. 

Those  who  wish  to  see  the  Amaryllids  in  full 
beauty  should  not  delay.  It  is  an  e.xhibition,  for 
such  it  may  be  called,  well  worth  visiting  by  all 
who  delight  to  see  not  only  a  blaze  of  colour,  but 
finely  formed  flowers  in  abundance,  and  the  good 
work  that  may  be  accomplished  by  careful  hybri- 
disation. 

Epiphyllum  Makoyanum.— The  numerous 
forms  of  Ejiiijhyllum  truncatum  that  produce 
such  a  profusion  of  bloom  during  the  winter 
months  are  well  known,  but  this,  which  is  quite 
distinct  from  any  of  them  and  flowers  in  the 
spring,  is  at  present  quite  an  uncommon  ]ilant, 
though  it  is  one  of  those  subjects  that  will  be 
sure  to  please.  The  flowers  of  this  are  of  an 
orange-scarlet  colour  and  are  borne  in  the  greatest 
profusion.  Like  its  allies  it  is  a  plant  of  easy 
culture,  the  principal  points  to  bear  in  mind 
being  that  it  needs  full  exposure  to  sunshine, 
and  that  an  excess  of  moisture  must  at  all  times 
be  guarded  against.  In  an  intermediate  house 
temperature  it  will  do  well,  and  in  a  warm 
sunny  greenhouse  it  is  equally  satisfactory.  Of 
course  the  full  exposure  to  sunshine  does  not  hold 
good  \\hen  the  ])lants  are  in  flower,  as  the 
blossoms  naturally  remain  fresh  for  a  longer 
period  when  they  are  shaded.  During  the  winter 
very  little  water  is  needed,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  plants  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  so 
dry  as  to  cause  the  thick  fleshy  shoots  to  shrivel. 
Epiphyllums  are  usually  grafted  on  to  the  Pere- 
skia,  but  such  a  mode  of  increase  is  by  no  means 
necessar}',  as  they  strike  readily  from  cuttings, 
and  this  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  So  easily 
do  the  forms  of  E.  truncatum  produce  their  roots, 
that  if  they  are  employed  for  hanging  baskets, 
the  branches  if  stuck  in  around  the  baskets  will 
root  in  that  position  and  grow  away  freely.  The 
grafting,  too,  is  a  very  simple  matter,  all  that  is 
needed  being  to  cut  oCf  the  stock  to  the  lieight 
required,  split  it  and  insert  the  graft,  which  is 
fashioned  in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  and  either  tied 
securely  in  its  place,  or  held  in  position  by  a 
thorn  or  two  of  the  Pereskia  run  through  it. 
-H.  P.  ^ 

A  specimen  of  this  plant  in  the  stove  at  Kew 

is  well  worth  a  note.  One  does  not  often  see  this 
fine  plant,  but  it  is  the  most  distinct  and  interest- 
ing of  the  family,  the  growth  compact,  vigorous, 
and  every  shoot  is  tipped  with  three  or  more 
flowers,  brilliant  orange-scarlet  in  colour,  the  seg- 
ments narrow,  pointed  and  giving  to  the  flower 
quite  a  starry  aspect.  Its  freedom  and  bright 
colouring  are  great  I'ecommendations. 

Tecoma  Smithi.—This  Tecoma  has  proved 
itself  to  be  such  a  good  garden  ]jlant  and  so 
many  notes  concerning  it  have  appeared  in  the 
various  hortieultur.al  publications,  that  anj-  au- 
thentic information  regarding  its  origin  is  of 
especial  interest.  This  now  comes  from  Mr. 
W.  R.  Guilfoyle,  of  Melbourne,  who  in  a  letter 
(published  in  the  (lardeners'  Chronide  for  April  7) 
says  : — 

It  is  quite  true,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  follouinar 
coramuDioation  from  Mr.  Edwin  Smith,  who  raised 
the  original  flant,  and  as  I  stated  in  l.'SI*  when  for- 
warding seeds  to  tlie  Royal  Botanic  Clnrdens,  Kew, 
that  it  is  a  liyl^rid  between  T.  velutina  andT.  capens's. 
It  is,  however,  rather  a  surprise  to  me  to  learn  that 
Mr.  Smith's  seedlinps  "seldom  come  true  from  s'?pd," 
as  my  experience  with  the  plant  here  i.s  quite  the  re- 
verse. Scores  of  seedlings  have  been  raised  i'rom  the 
specimens  in  our  botanic  gardens  wliich,  with  the 
exception  of  a  sligiit  variation  in  the  leafage  of  a  few, 
are  exactly  like  the  parent  plant.  The  flowers  do  nr.t 
vary  in  the  least  degree.  Hotli  T.  velutina  and  'J', 
stans  do  fairly  well  in  our  shruldjeries,  and  I  must  say 
that  the  hybrid  in  que-tion  licii.t.s  only  a  very  slight 
re.iemblance,  if  any,  to  T.  stans,  at  least  so  far  as  onr 
specimens  are  citncernpd.  'V.  Smi' hi  flowers  for  fully 
nine  months  of  the  year,  and  'J',  eupen.'-is  grows  to  an 
enormous  size,  often  18  feet  or  more  in  height,  is  very 
bushy,  and  produces  its  scarlet  flow(  ra  in  great  abund- 
ance. 


Varieties    of    Cytisus    racemosns.  —  The 

ordinary  Cytisusracemosus  grown  in  its  thousands 
for  Covent  Garden  Market  is  well  known  to  every- 
one, but  its  variety  Everestianus  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  an  uncommon  plant.  This  differs  froiii 
the  typical  C.  racemosus  in  the  leaves  being  more 
liairy,  and  especially  in  the  colour  of  the  flowers, 
which  in  this  variety  are  almost  of  an  orange  tint. 
One  peculiarity  which  no  doubt  prevents  this 
being  grown  to  anything  like  the  same  extent  as 
its  relative  is  the  fact  that  it  is  very  difficult  to 
propagate,  except  by  grafting  on  to' the  common 
C.  racemosus.  This  is  easily  done,  and  if  grafted 
close  to  the  ground  when  small,  the  point  of  union 
may  be  coxered  in  successive  pottings,  and  the 
fact;  that  the  plant  is  grafted  will  not  then  be 
noticeable.  Under  the  name  of  Genista  Everesti- 
ana  this  particular  variety  was  awarded  a  first- 
class  certificate  by  the  R.H.S.  as  long  ago  ,as 
April  2-2,  1862.  VVhile  this  constitutes  the  only 
variety  generally  cultivated  in  this  country,  our 
American  friends  would  apijear  to  have  been 
raising  some  new  forms,  as  in  the  catalogue  of 
one  of  the  iM'incipal  nurserymen  across  the  Atlan- 
tic there  are,  I  see,  six  varieties  announced  anil 
described  thus:  Eldorado,  bright  yellow,  long  in 
bloom;  (Jold,  deep  golden -j'ellow  flowers;  Cali- 
fornia, deep  yellow,  distinct  foliage ;  Lemon,  pale 
lemon-yellow;  Canary,  light  yellow;  and  (.olden 
Gate,  flowers  bright  yellow.  If  distinct,  of  which 
one  may  reasonably  entertain  some  doubts,  they 
will  in  all  probability  make  their  appearance 
before  long  in  this  country. — H.  P. 


SHORT  NOTES.— STOVE  i-  GREENHOUSE. 


Laehenalia  rosea  is  one  of  the  most  distinct 
of  the  family.  It  was  introduced  from  tlie  Cape 
in  1884  and  is  in  bloom  at  Kew.  It  is  not  so  hold  and 
showy  as  such  splendid  kinds  as  L.  Nelsoni,  but  the 
flowers  are  of  a  rosy  .shade  with  deeper  coloured  apex 
and  stand  out  conspicuously  from  those  with  shades  of 
yellow  and  green. 

Rhododendron  balsaminseflorum    album. 

— This  beautiful  form  we  lately  noticed  in  Uoom 
in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea. 
The  flowers  appear  to  more  resemble  those  of  a 
large  double  Tuberose  than  a  Balsam.  Quite  small 
]jlants  were  in  bloom,  the  flowers  being  perfectly 
double  and  pure  white.  The  growth  appears  to 
be  free. 

Solanum  Seaforthianum  is  a  stove  climber 
one  sees  rarely  in  gardens,  although  it  was  intro- 
duced from  the  West  Indies  in  IS04.  It  is  com- 
mencing to  bloom  freely  at  Kew,  and  is  well 
wortli  growing.  This  climber  makes  a  dense 
growth,  its  ovate  leaves  deep  green,  and  tlie  lilac- 
coloured  flowers  are  produced  in  clusters.  They 
are  of  very  pleasing  colour,  and  add  much  to  the 
interest  and  beauty  of  the  stove. 

Speirantha  convallarioides,  formerly  named 
Albuca  (Jardeni,  is  a  pretty  liliaceous  jdant  in 
beauty  in  the  Cape  house  at  Kew.  It  reminds 
one  very  much  of  the  Lily  of  the  Valley  ;  hence 
the  specific  name.  The  racemes  bear  numerous 
flowers  individually  small,  but  in  the  aggregate 
they  make  quite  a  show.  They  ai-e  of  the  purest 
white,  of  sturdy  shape,  and  are  borne  freely.  It  is 
a  native  of  China,  from  whence  it  came  in  1854, 
but  is  not  often  seen  in  gardens. 

Two  Bromeliads  of  mucli  interest  in  flower  at 
Kew  are  Billbergia  pyramidalis  bicolor  and 
Quesnelia  rufa.  One  seldom  sees  these  plants  in 
English  gardens,  but  Kew  ]iosse.sses  a  fine  collec- 
tion. The  former  is  of  bold  habit  and  rich  in 
colour,  the  sepals  M'hitish,  and  the  petals  (hep 
carmine,  edged  with  ]iuri)lc,  whilst  the  latter  is 
of  liandsonie  aspect.  It  is  ('rect  in  growth  and 
.synonymous  witli  Billbergia  rufa,  the  bracts  of  a 
flesh  colour,  and  the  flowers  rich  purple.  It  was 
introduced  from  (iuiana  in  1874. 

The  Sparaxis  form  an  interesting  ra(;o  of 
greenhouse  jihints,  and  in  the  Cape  house  at  Kew 
.several  varieties  are  in  full  beauty,  the  more 
beautiful   being  the   following,   all   distinct  and 


pleasing  in  colour.  Bertrand  has  white  flowers, 
yellow  at  the  base  of  the  segments  ;  Leon 
d'Orange,  rose-carmine,  outside  this  is  a  ring  of 
deep  velvety-purple,  the  lower  half  primrose- 
yellow  ;  bulbifer,  of  the  purest  white,  the  lower 
portion  of  the  segments  yellow  ;  lutea,  j-ellow  ; 
Pavonia,  a  peculiarly  brilliant  colour,  rcse-crimson  ' 
flaked  with  w  bite,  the  base  of  the  segments  yellow ; 
and  Lady  Carey,  rose. 


Orchard  AND  Fruit  Garden. 


PROFITABLE   GOOSEBERRY   CULTURE. 

Few  tliere  are,  even  amongst  the  very  poorest 
of  the  population,  who  do  not  possess  a  few 
specimens  of  some  sort  or  other  of  Gooseberries. 
Ex'en  amidst  the  smoky  surroundings  of  large 
towns  they  may  sometimes  lie  found  bearing 
fruit  where  under  similar  conditions  most 
other  fruit  trees  would  sicken  and  die,  but 
cottagers  residing  in  healthy  neighbourhoods 
now  only  make  pence  where  they  might  make 
pounds  if  they  could  be  induced  to  throw  a 
little  enthusiasm  into  the  management  of  their 
Gooseberries  and  small  fruits  generally. 

Propagation  is  efTected  by  cuttings  put  in, 
the  sooner  the  better,  after  growth  has  ceased 
and  the  sap  is  dormant,  as  the  ground  still 
retaining  some  of  the  latent  warmth  of  summer 
enables  the  base  of  the  cutting  to  callus  over. 
Each  cutting  may  be  made  about  12  inches  or 
15  inches  long,  and  from  the  base  to  within  0 
inches  of  the  top  all  eyes  should  be  removed. 
If  ground  is  scarce  the  cuttings  may  be  dibbled 
in,  even  behind  a  north  wall,  and  remain  there 
until  ready  for  transplanting  into  their  per- 
manent positions.  The  ground,  however,  should 
be  jorepared  with  no  niggardly  hand,  as  the 
plants  are  capable  of  fonning  immense  quan- 
tities of  fibrous  roots  even  during  the  first 
summer,  at  the  end  of  which  a  marked  dif- 
ference can  be  seen  between  those  which  have 
had  manurial  aid  and  those  which  have  not.  Tlie 
jilot  selected  for  their  receptii.m  being  ready, 
the  cuttings  should  be  dibbled  in  3  inches  deep 
ill  rows  1  foot  apart  and  8  inches  or  9  inches 
from  each  other  in  the  rows.  As  soon  as  growth 
commences  the  shoots  must  be  reduced  to  some 
four  in  number,  these  being  left  .so  as  to 
form  a  regular  and  evenly  balanced  head. 
All  being  well,  the  plants  will  be  ready  for 
removal  by  the  following  November,  and  their 
final  position  having  been  determined  upon, 
tlie  ground  must  receive  a  thorough  dressing  of 
the  richest  manure  procurable,  that  from  the 
piggery  or  farmyard  being  most  suitable.  If 
the  ground  will  admit  of  trenching,  so  nuicli 
the  bettor,  as  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Gooseberries,  unlike  the  Strawberry,  have  to 
remain  on  the  same  sjiot  for  perhaps  many 
years,  and  a  rich  border  does  not  produce 
a  .sappy  and  over-luxuriant  growth,  as  is 
the  case  with  Apples,  Pears  or  Plums.  Of 
course,  a  fairly  o])en  position  well  exposed  to 
the  sun's  rays  is  better  in  every  respect  for 
the  welfare  of  the  trees  and  productive  of  the 
finest  and  best  flavoured  fruit,  but  where  a 
long  succession  is  desiralile.  Gooseberries  will 
thrive  well  behind  a  nortli  wall  occupied  by 
Morcllo  Cherries  or  late  Plums,  and  in  autumn 
the  joint  crops  can  be  protectc<l  from  the 
lavages  of  birds  by  bringing  fish  netting  from 
the  top  of  the  wall  and  suiiporting  it  upon 
horizinital  rails  resting  on  upright  posts  driven 
in  at  intervals.  A  disli  of  well-ri))ened  War- 
rington Gooseberries  in  autumn  is  agree- 
able and  refreshing.  Fermaiunt  bushes  may 
be  ])lanted  from  .")  feet  to  0  feet  apart  and 
finally  mulched  with  sliort  litter,  wliicli  will  both 
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nourish  the  roots  and  preserve  the  lower  fruit 
in  a  clean  state  tlie  following  summer. 

In  regard  to  pruning,  wliich  may  be  per- 
formed at  any  time  during  the  resting  period, 
when  mild  weather  jirevaiLs,  the  best  plan  is  to 
leave  just  as  many  main  shoots  as  are  required 
to  furm  tlie  outline  of  the  tree  and  to  cut  off 
the  point.s.  I  find  that  by  occasionally  sprinkling 
with  soot  and  lime  in  equal  proportions,  bull- 
finches and  sparrows  may  bo  kept  ofl',  and 
delay  in  jsruning  thus  rendered  unnecessary. 
No  other  fruit,  save  the  Strawben-y,  gives 
a  return  so  soon  after  removal  as  the  Goose- 
berry, as  careful  planting,  coupled  with 
a  fair  spring,  will  usually  ensure  at  least  a 
partial  crop  of  fruit  the  following  summer. 
When  in  full  yield  half  the  crop  may  be  re- 
moved in  a  green  state,  for  which  a  ready 
market  will  always  be  found,  and  the  trees  thus 
relieved  of  a  portion  of  their  burden  wdl  swell 
ofl"  the  remainder  to  perfection.  I  find  the 
best  remedy  against  the  attack  of  the  dreaded 
caterpillar  is  an  application  of  soot  and  lime 
occasionally  in  showery  weather  or  after  wet- 
ting the  foliage  with  the  garden  engine,  wash- 
ing the  sediment  oft"  two  hours  afterwards.  I 
have  a  decided  antipatliy  to  the  use  of  poisonous 
insecticides.  Market  growers  can  easily  in- 
crease the  profits  of  their  Gooseberry  planta- 
tions by  planting  the  intennediate  .sjiaces  with 
Strawberries  for  several  years,  destroying  the 
same  when  the  bushes  approach  each  other. 
The  same  remarks  are  applicable  to  bushes  in- 
tended to  produce  fruit  for  exhibition,  except 
that  immediately  after  the  fruit  is  set  all  sur- 
plus berries  must  be  removed,  and  as  they  ap- 
proach maturity  the  branches  should  be  raised 
by  means  of  forked  sticks  in  order  to  expose 
the  fruit  to  tlie  sun's  rays.  Copious  doses  of 
liquid  manure  and  frequent  shower  baths  over- 
head will  likewise  assist  in  swelling  and  per- 
fecting the  fruit.  For  ordinary  cooking  and 
dessert  the  following  which  rijien  in  the  order 
named  cannot  be  beaten.  Yellow  Sulphur, 
very  early,  Whitesmith,  Red  Warrington, 
and  Whiuham's  Industry.  For  preserving, 
the  small  red  Ironmonger  is  unsurpassed.  For 
exhibition,  London,  Talford,  Wonderful,  Con- 
quering Hero  (red)  ;  Drill,  Leveller,  Leviathan 
(yellow)  ;  London,  Plunder,  Matchless  (green)  ; 
Antagonist,  Jenny  Liiid,  Snowdrop,  and  Hero 
of  the  Nile  (white)  are  all  excellent. 

John  Crawford. 


Newly-planted  trees. — Apples  and  Pears  re- 
cently planted  on  walls  or  as  espaliers  should  be 
relieved  of  a  portion  of  their  growths  when  an 
inch  long,  as  if  allowed  to  grow  several  inches  and 
then  thinned,  a  great  .and  sometimes  a  permanent 
check  is  given.  Where  several  leaders  have 
started  from  the  extremities  of  the  main  shoots 
they  must  be  reduced  to  one,  and  if  j'oung  trees 
form  bloom  trusses  close  to  the  tips  of  last  year's 
growth — as  they  are  very  apt  to  do — they  also 
must  be  removed,  or  the  progress  of  the  new 
leaders  will  be  hindered. — J.  C. 

Hardy  fruit  prospects. — All  kinds  of  hardy 
fruits  have  an  unusual  amount  of  blossom  this 
season.  The  hedges  in  tliis  district  are  white 
with  the  flowers  of  the  Blackthorn  and  wild  Plum, 
while  the  orchards  and  fruit  plantations  present 
a  very  pleasing  appearance  with  their  wealth 
of  bloom.  In  the  south  -  east,  the  Peaches, 
Apricots  and  Cherries  on  walls  have  set  well ; 
Plums  and  Pears  are  loaded  with  bloom,  and 
Apples  are  just  expanding  their  pale  buds. 
Morello  Cherries  are  very  forward,  and  will  soon 
present  a  sheet  of  white.  All  kinds  of  bush 
fruits  look  very  promising,  and  Raspberries 
never  looked  more  flourishing.  Most  kinds  of 
Strawberries  have  stood  the  winter  well  a'lcl  are 
just  sending  up  their  flower-spikes.     Shoul  I  the 


present  favourable  weather  continue,  this  will  be 
one  of  the  most  abundant  seasons  on  record.  It 
is,  however,  too  soon  to  speak  with  certainty,  as 
there  are  many  things  to  be  considered  before 
the  fruit  comes  to  perfection,  even  though  the 
flowers  escape.  I  have  already  noticed  in  some 
places  that  the  aphis  has  made  its  appearance  on 
the  Morello  Cherries,  and  if  this  is  not  kept  in 
check  it  will  soon  make  sad  havoc  with  them. 
I  have  found  it  to  be  a  good  plan  to  syringe  the 
trees  with  soft  soap  water  just  before  the  flowers 
expand  ;  this  will  destroy  any  that  may  have  been 
hatched,  and  prevent  them  from  getting  the  upper 
hand  till  the  fruit  is  set,  by  which  time  the  trees 
can  be  again  syringed  with  safetj'.  Too  much 
attention  cannot  be  paid  to  fruit  trees  that  are 
subject  to  these  pests  just  before  the  flowers 
expand,  as  much  time  and  trouble  will  be  saved 
afterwards  if  they  are  kept  clean  till  growth  has 
made  a  good  start.  Peach  trees  in  exposed  places 
should  have  a  dressing  of  sulphur  as  soon  as  they 
have  gone  out  of  flower,  particularly  the  more 
tender  kinds,  such  as  Royal  George,  that  are 
subject  to  mildew.  Thinning  should  also  be  done 
as  early  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  trees  may 
not  be  over-burdened.  Apricots,  having  set  so 
freely,  will  need  a  lot  of  thinning,  so  that  this 
should  be  commenced  directly  the  fruits  are  large 
enough  for  use,  the  thinnings  being  sent  to  the 
kitchen  for  cooking. — H.  C.  P. 

Apple  Striped  Beaufin.— Like  "  F.  W.  B.,"' 
I  think  highly  of  this  Apple,  and  have  often 
wondered  why  it  is  not  more  frequently  grown. 
In  this  garden  I  have  two  pyramid  trees  of  this 
variety.  Some  five  years  ago  when  I  took  charge 
here  they  were  growing  very  strong  and  the 
wood  was  much  cankered.  The  following  autumn  I 
lifted  half  the  roots  of  each  tree,  raising  them  near 
the  surface  into  good  soil.  The  following  autumn 
tlie  other  half  was  dealt  with  in  the  same  way. 
This  answered  admirably,  as  the  wood  ripened 
well  the  following  season.  The  trees  were  also 
thinned  out,  and  in  1892  I  had  some  very  fine  fruit 
which  kept  well  till  May.  Last  summer  the  trees 
cropped  well.  Being  so  large,  they  began  to  drop 
off  the  trees  somewhat  earlier  than  I  thought  they 
ought,  and  I  feared  they  would  not  keep  ;  accoixl- 
ingly  I  gathered  the  fruit  at  the  end  of  September, 
and  now  (March  '2.5)  it  is  quite  fresh. — J.  Crook. 

Strawberries  for  preserving. — In  his  inte- 
resting article  on  Strawberries  (p.  201),  Mr.  Craw- 
ford recommends  Noble  for  jam-making.  This 
was  a  surprise  to  me,  not  that  I  have  ever  tried  it 
for  this  |)urpose,  but  the  lack  of  solidity  in  the 
fruit  of  this  variety  would  seem  all  against  it  for 
preserving.  I  am  not  among  those  who  decry 
this  fine  Strawberry,  as,  taken  all  in  all,  I  believe 
it  to  be  one  of  the  best  ever  raised  for  early  work, 
and  the  flavour,  which  has  been  so  much  abused, 
is  at  least  e<iual  here  to  that  of  man3'  varieties 
that  have  often  been  praised — Sir  Joseph  Paxton, 
for  instance.  Noble  easily  beating  this  well-known 
variety  for  flavour  on  this  soil.  For  preserving  I 
find  no  Strawberry  to  ecjual  Vicomtesse  Huricart 
de  Thury,  as  the  fruit  can  be  preserved  whole  and 
the  flavour  is  excellent.  Mr.  Crawford  recom- 
mends Waterloo  as  a  late  kind.  Here  it  posi- 
tivel}'  will  not  grow,  and  I  hear  the  same  account 
from  others.  In  some  places,  again,  it  does  well. 
Latest  of  All  promises  to  do  very  well  indeed.  I 
have  not  yet  fruited  it,  but  plants  sent  to  me  last 
autumn  grew  vigorously  and  are  now  looking  as 
well  as  any  in  the  garden.  A  really  good  late 
Strawberry  will  be  a  boon.— J.  C.  T.\i.lai'k. 

The  Gooseberry  red  spider. — This  little 
pest  has  come  on  us  in  great  numbers  quite  early 
this  year,  and  promises  to  ruin  the  bushes  unless 
checked  in  some  way.  The  injury  done  by 
such  tiny  insects  seems  almost  incredible,  but 
they  come  in  such  numbers  as  to  sap  the  life  out 
of  the  foliage,  and  the  remarkably  dry  weather 
we  are  getting  is  all  in  favour  of  the  insect.  I 
am  glad  to  notice  that  the  pretty  little  ladybii-ds 
have  come  to  help  us  in  much  larger  numbers 
than  usual,  and  many  can  be  seen  on  the  bushes 
which  are  suffering  from  the  worst  attack  of 
spider.     Several    insecticides  have  been   recom- 


mended of  late  for  clearing  the  bushes  of  insects, 
and  one  of  the  most  simple  and  as  effective  as 
any  is  to  syringe  the  bushes  with  a  solution  of 
soft  soap  aiid  flowers  of  sulphur  in  the  proportion 
of  6  ozs.  of  the  soap  and  a  good  handful  of  sulphur 
to  3  gallons  of  water.  The  easiest  mode  of  mixing 
is  to  «ork  the  sulphur  and  soap  together,  and 
then  dissolve  the  latter  in  warm  water,  as  the 
sulphur  will  mix  better  in  this  way  than  if  added 
by  itself.  The  mixture  should  be  allowed  to  get 
cool,  if  not  cold,  before  applying  it  with  the 
.syringe.  Aphides,  too,  are  getting  very  trouble- 
some on  the  Peach  trees,  and  must  be  dislodged 
before  the  leaves  curl,  or  trouble  will  ensue. 
Present  appaarances  show  plenty  of  trouble 
ahead  for  those  who  wish  to  have  their  trees 
clean  and  give  them  a  gootl  start.  The  syringe 
or  garden  engine  must   be  kept  in  active  use. — 

J.   C.  T.VLLACK. 


INSECTS  INJURIOUS  TO  FRUIT  TREES. 

Onk  of  the  greatest  problems  at  present  troubling 
the  minds  of  fruit  growers  is  the  best  means  of  des- 
troying the  insect  pests  that  are  now  appearing 
in  such  vast  numbers.  No  doubt  high  culture  and 
constant  moving  of  the  surface  soil  reduce  the 
attack  considerably,  but  my  experience  is  that 
something  more  is  essential  if  the  crops  are  to  be 
saved.  Another  item  causing  some  annoyance  is 
that  while  one  fruit  grower  may  do  his  utmost  to 
eft'ectually  deal  with  these  injurious  pests,  his 
neighbour  allows  them  to  go  on  unchecked,  thus 
almost  absolutelj'  ensuring  another  attack  in  the 
future  with  its  labour  and  worry.  This  season 
some  of  the  pests  are  likely  to  be  numerous,  as 
the  larvaj  of  the 

Winter  jioth  are  now  very  active,  working 
havoc  and  destruction  amongst  the  buds  of  the 
Ajiples,  Pears,  and  Plums.  The  natural  instinct 
of  these  caterpillars  is,  as  soon  as  they  are  hatched, 
to  crawl  to  the  nearest  bud,  and  commence  to  find 
cover,  feeding  on  the  internal  portions.  When 
once  they  have  taken  up  their  quarters  inside  the 
buds,  few  if  any  insecticides  are  of  any  value,  as 
they  are  beyond  their  reach.  The  attack  of  this  pest 
here  is  not  so  violent  this  year  as  formerly,  owing, 
Ithink,  to  strong  efforts  having  been  made  to  kill  all 
the  caterpillars  that  have  appeared  for  some  years. 
The  wa.sh  I  have  applied  this  season  for  the  jiost 
named  is  I  oz.  Paris  green  to  20  gallons  of  water, 
also  adding  an  approved  insecticide  of  the  usual 
strength  for  destroying  aphis.  The  preparation 
is  not  perfect  (1  have  yet  to  see  a  perfect  one),  but 
it  is  the  best  that  I  have  used,  and  works  a  fair 
amount  of  destruction  amongst  the  enemy.  A 
word  of  warning  should  be  given,  viz.,  not  to  spray 
any  fruit  trees  with  a  liquid  containing  Paris 
green  while  they  are  in  bloom.  On  using  that 
arsenical  preparation  first  a  few  years  ago  I  did 
some  damage,  spraying  both  Apples  and  Pears 
while  in  that  state".  So  long  as  the  eggs  keep 
hatching  it  will  be  necessary  to  continue  spraying 
at  intervals  of  a  week  or  ten  days;  or  oftener  it 
the  weather  is  showery,  as  much  of  the  Paris 
green  would  be  washed  away.  In  cases  where 
the  trees  are  seriously  infested  with  winter  moth 
eggs,  I  have  found  the  hatching  period  to  last 
over  twelve  weeks,  which  will  give  some  idea  of 
the  work  entailed  in  large  fruit  plantations.  Next 
in  importance,  and  almost  as  diliicult  to  eradicate, 
is  the 

PsYLLA  MALI.  This  pest  has  not  commenced 
to  hatch  out  at  present,  but  will  do  very  shortly, 
and  so  far  as  my  observations  go  in  this  county 
(Hereford),  the  attack  of  this  enemy  will  be  very 
strong  :  almost  every  Apple  tree,  large  or  small, 
is  infested  with  enormous  quantities  of  eggs,  and 
a  correspondent  in  Worcestershire  states  that  the 
trees  in  his  neighbourhood  are  in  a  similar  plight. 
When  the  P.sylla  mali  is  first  hatche<l,  a  sticky 
globular  substance  will  be  discovered  at  the  base 
of  the  leaf  and  flower-stalks  very  much  resem- 
bling American  blight  ;  in  these  ([uarters  it 
seems  to  suck  the  life  out  of  the  foliage  and  flowers, 
anil  1  am  sure  it  is  responsible  for  much  of 
llie  Apple  bloom  failing  to  set  properly.  If  this  ■ 
insect  is  to  be  mastered  it  should  be  tackletl  in  its 
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infancy,  using  an  insecticide  of  known  power  and 
mixed  the  same  as  for  aphis,  applying  it  with  con- 
siderable force,  so  that  it  may  penetrate  every 
part  of  the  trees.  Later  on  the  Psylla  resembles 
the  green  aphis  somewhat,  but  is  more  active. 
Finally,  it  acquires  wings,  and  will  fly  about 
among  the  trees  and  deposit  eggs  round  the  buds 
and  other  rough  places  that  appear  suitable. 

The  Pli'm  aphis  is  now  increasing  rapidly  ;  the 
female  brings  forth  her  young  in  large  batches, 
and  as  well-known  authorities  state  that  these 
youngsters  are  great-grandfathers  in  twenty-four 
hours,  some  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  rapidity  of 
increase.  Damson  trees  seem  to  be  favoured,  or 
cursed  rather,  with  the  first  broods,  as  I  have 
noticed  for  a  number  of  }'ears  that  they  are  some 
days  earlier  on  Damsons  than  on  I'lums.  This 
pest  and  all  other  tribes  of  aphis  are  easily  sub- 
dued by  the  aid  of  a  good  insecticide  applied  with 
care,  and  followed  up  until  all  are  destroyed.  No 
one  must  expect  any  preparation,  however  good, 
to  kill  all  the  aphides  at  one  or  even  two  applica- 
tions, as  allowance  should  be  made  for  eggs 
hatching  out  or  for  the  broods  from  females  that 
bring  forth  their  young  alive  :  neither  can  any 
man,  however  careful,  so  wash  the  trees  that  every 
part  is  touched. 

The  Apple-blossom  weevil  works  considerable 
damage  among  the  blooms,  the  maggot  of  which 
may  be  discovered  in  the  centre  of  the  buds  which 
refuse  to  expand.  Insecticides  are  of  little  use 
ao-ainst  this  pest.  The  best  means  of  successfully 
ineeting  this  foe  .are  good  cultivation  and  frequent 
movings  of  the  surface  soil  during  the  early 
months  of  the  year.  Some  years  ago  our  I'ear 
trees  had  an  attack  of  small  sticky  insects  locally 
tinned 

Sluc  worms,  which  feed  on  the  underside  of 
the  leaves,  doing  much  damage  thereto,  but  they 
were  all  soon  killed  by  going  over  the  trees  early 
in  the  morning  and  dusting  the  foliage  on  both 
sides  with  air-slaked  lime.  By  doing  it  early  in 
the  day  the  dew  caused  the  lime  to  adhere  to  the 
insects  and  very  soon  finished  them  ;  since  then 
we  have  had  no  further  attack. 

There  is  a  host  almost  of  other  insect 
enemies  infesting  our  fruit  trees,  of  which 
much  might  be  written.  Actual  experience  has 
proved  that  all  insecticides  are  the  most  efficacious 
if  applied  warm  ;  when  cold,  the  insects  so  con- 
tract themselves  on  the  wood  or  foliage  that  only 
a  portion  of  their  bodies  gets  wet,  but  when 
applied  warm,  this  contraction  does  not  take  place, 
and  the  insecticide  thus  has  a  better  opportunity 
of  doing  its  work.  Anotlier  useful  agent  in  the 
fruit  plantation  is  poultry,  as  they  are  always  on 
the  search  for  insect  food,  and  the  amount  of  good 
they  do  is  difficult  to  estimate  ;  caterpillars, 
beetles,  &c. ,  are  all  acceptable  to  them.  Though 
there  may  not  be  any  actual  profit  from  the  poultry, 
they  will  pay  their  way  and  prove  very  useful. 
^ W.  G.  C. 

Strawberry    Royal    Sovereign    forced.— 

I  am  delighted  with  this,  and  feci  sine  it  will 
prove  a  sterling  variety,  and  specially  good  fur 
forcinw.  With  me  it  has  .set  better  than  some  of 
the  older  kind.s.  The  fruit  is  of  good  flavour, 
large,  with  jirominent  seeds  covering  the  berry, 
making  it  valuable  for  jjacking.  The  shape  of  the 
fruit  nuiy  be  termed  conical,  the  colour  a  bright 
scarlet,  iiesh  lliin,  the  flavour  much  resembling 
that  of  one  of  the  parents.  King  of  the  Earlies. 
I  am  giving  it  a  fair  trial  in  the  ojien  this  season. 
I  find  that  a  Strawberry  that  forces  well  will  do 
well  under  more  favour.ible  circumstances.  I 
intend  to  devote  the  largest  portion  of  the  young 
plants  to  runner-jiroluction  for  early  runners  for 
next  season's  forcing.  — (i.  W'vthks. 

Strawberries  and  moisture. — L.ast  season 
Strawberries  in  light  soils  suflered  much  from 
drought,  and  in  places  where  mulching  was  ne- 
glected the  props  were  poor.  The  old  jilants  are 
none  too  strong  after  the  severe  check  of  last  year ; 
indeed,  there  are  more  blanks  than  one  cares  to 
see.  Young  plants  look  well  and  show  the  value 
of  the  annual  system  of  cultivation.  I  do  not  like 
clean  straw  for  mulching  ;  it  is  too  heavy,  keeping 


the  ground  cold  and  harbouring  slugs  ;  whereas 
litter  shaken  out  is  light,  and  admits  more  air 
and  moisture.  I  have  seen  liquid  manure  ap|)lied 
not  diluted,  thinking  it  would  strengthen  the 
bloom,  but  1  do  not  advise  it,  as  from  close  observa- 
tion it  caused  much  of  the  bloom  to  go  blind. 
What  is  ref|uired  is  a  slower  acting  manure,  such 
as  a  sprinkling  of  soot,  guano,  or  fish  manure, 
lightly  raked  in  between  the  rows  before  mulch- 
ing. In  dry  seasons  give  copious  supplies  of 
water.— S.  H.  B. 


LATE  PLUMS. 

The  great  value  of  late  Plums  for  either  cook- 
ing or  dessert  is  not  sufficiently  recognised.     In 


Fruiting  hranch  of  Cue' a  Golden  Drop  Flu  in. 

tlic  great  majority  of  gardens  the  supply  ex- 
ceeds the  demand  for  a  short  period,  but  if 
some  of  the  late  varieties  were  planted  in 
different  positions  and  aspects,  there  ought  to 
ln!  no  diflicnlty  in  obtaining  a  daily  supply  for  the 
kitchen  and  dessert  from  the  end  of  July  to 
the  end  of  October,  or  even  later,  as  I  have 
frequently  exhibited  that  grand  Phim  Coe's 
fioldeii  Di-op  in  collections  of  fruit  at  the 
N<iveniber  ("lirysanthenium  shows.  It  is  (pies- 
ti<inable  if  a  better  late  Plum  will  ever  exist 
than  ('oi^s  (ioldcn  Droji  (sec  illustration),  as  it 
is  a  fine  cooking  variety,  and  for  dessert  it  has 
no  ecpial  in  its  season.  To  have  it  of  really 
good  flavour  the  fruit  sliould  l)e  allowi'd 
to  hang  as  long  as  possible  on  the  trees. 
If    it    slirivels    a    little    while     hauging,    the 


quality  will  be  considerably  improved,  being 
really  delicious.  In  the  warmer  portions  of  the 
country  the  tree  forms  a  very  fruitful  bush, 
rarely  failing  to  bear  more  or  less  freely,  and 
the  fruit  from  these  bush  trees  makes  a  good 
succession  to  the  same  variety  grown  on  walls. 
Another  advantage  derived  from  bushes  is  that 
the  trees  can  easily  be  enveloiied  in  nets,  and 
all  fruits  that  fall  are  caught  in  the  same,  and 
thus  escape  any  injury  or  blemish.  If  several 
degrees  of  frost  occur,  the  fruit  appears  to  be 
undamaged ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  advi.s- 
able  to  leave  it  so  long  on  the  trees.  If 
picked  carefully  on  cold  weather  setting  in  and 
placed  on  the  shelves  in  the  fruit  room,  Coe's 
Golden  Drop  will  keep  sound  for  at  least  three 
weeks.  Each  fruit  should  have  a  clear  space 
around  it,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  move 
them  occasionally,  as  damp  will  sometimes  set 
in.  If  exhibition  Plums  are  required,  those 
from  wall  or  cordon  trees  will  be  the  most 
suitable  for  the  purpose. 

Coe's  Late  Red  is  seldom  met  with.  This  may 
perhaps  arise  from  its  not  answering  in  some 
gardens  where  other  varieties  grow  well.  My 
experience  is  that  it  is  very  capricious,  but  where 
it  succeeds  it  is  an  acquisition,  as  it  crops  freely, 
is  excellent  for  cooking,  sometimes  good  enough 
for  dessert,  and  one  of  the  latest  Plums  in 
cultivation,  as  on  our  warm  soil  here  it  is  in  use 
(luring  the  latter  part  of  October. 

Arciidi'ke  ))romises  to  be  agr.and  late  Plum,  as 
it  combines  a  beautiful  appearance,  large  size  and 
\ery  fair  quality.  This  variety  rijjens  with  me 
about  the  same  time  as  Pond's  Seedling,  but  will 
h.ang  on  the  trees  for  some  weeks  after  that 
variety  is  over.  No  doubt  this  Plum  will  find 
favour  with  market  growers,  as  the  tree  seems  to 
succeed  on  most  soils,  and  possesses  a  good  vigor- 
ous habit,  making  fine  bush  or  wall  trees,  and 
being  remarkably  prolific. 

Grand  Duke  is  an  excellent  companion  to 
Archduke,  the  same  remarks  a])plying  to  both 
varieties,  except  that  Grand  Duke  is  seldom  sweet 
enough  for  dessert. 

Late  Ri\ers  is  a  delicious  dessert  variety, 
but  requires  a  wall  to  do  it  justice,  then  the  fruit 
is  of  great  merit. 

Ai'Tt'MN  Compote  is  remarkably  handsome  and 
first-class  for  cooking.  The  tree  is  a  moderate 
bearer,  succeeding  well  on  almost  all  forms  of 
trees,  but  esjjceially  fine  as  a  cordon. 

Belle  de  SEPTEMP.itE  is  another  splendid  late 
cooking  variety,  both  wall  and  bush  trees  crop- 
[ling  freely. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  late  Plums, 
but  they  have  not  proved  to  be  of  any  special 
value  with  me,  some  of  them  Ix-ing  scarce'y 
worth  their  room.  The  above  list  of  varieties 
if  v>^ell  grown  will  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
large  establishment.  W.  G. 

Iloss. 

Manuring  forced  Strawbeiries.- The  note 
(p.  288)  by  "S.  H.  B."  on  tliis  subject  is  well 
worth  consideration  by  those  who  use  manure 
]ilcntifully  when  ]iotting.  Given  a  soil  with  body 
enough,  and  iiiiiners  strong  enough  to  ]iroduco 
one  good  eiown  to  a  plant,  any  aildition  of  manure 
is  inimical  to  the  future  welfare  of  the  )iliuit,  as  it 
only  induces  the  crowns  to  split  u])  in  the  autumn 
aii<l  produce  a  great  lunnber  of  weak  flower- 
spikes,  vhich  cannot  bear  good  fruit.  If  growers 
were  content  with  smaller  plants,  making  sure 
that  the  same  are  properly  ripened  u)i  in  the  au- 
tumn, there  would  be  fewer  complaints  of  weak 
and  short  flower-spikes  in  the  forcing  season.  On 
the  same  prinei[)le  I  strongly  object  to  heavy  or  in 
fact  any  manuring  of  Sliawberry  beds  until  spring 
and  to  the  defoliation  of  the  plants  after  fruiting, 
for  with  a  warm  and  wet  autunni,  plants  trcatiu 
in  tliis  way  arc  suie  to  break  into  many  crowns, 
which  do  not  ripen.  My  practice  is  to  lieavilv 
nuileh  the  beds  as  early  as  practieable  in  spring, 
then  clear  ofi'the  nudching  soon  after  the  fruit  id 
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off,  and  leave  the  plants  bare  all  through  the  au- 
tumn and  winter.  Treated  in  thi.s  way  our  los-ses 
during  winterare  ver3'  few  indeed,  practically  none, 
though  this  is  not  the  case  in  some  place.s  where 
autumn  manuring  is  carried  out  and  the  winters 
are  severe. — J.  C.  TaIjLAck. 


THE  RED  SPIDER  PEST. 

Theke  is  every  prospect  of  nearly  all  kinds  of 
fruit  trees  and  bushes,  as  well  as  Strawberry 
plants,  being  Ijadly  infested  with  red  spider 
this  season.  Last  summer  was  most  favour- 
able to  the  spread  of  this,  one  of  the  worst  of 
pests  that  gardeners  have  to  contend  with,  and 
it  is  only  too  evident  wo  are  to  be  much  troubled 
with  it  again.  Not  only  is  it  already  at  work 
on  Strawberries,  Peach  trees,  an<l  such  like  in 
forcing  houses,  but  it  is  also  quite  numerous  on 
Apricot,  Plum,  Peach  trees,  and  Gooseberry 
]3uslies  in  the  ojjeu.  In  some  instances  the 
trees  were,  during  the  winter,  thoroughly 
cleaned,  the  walls  dressed  with  liot  lime  water 
and  the  surface  soil  removed,  a  rich  top-dressing 
taking  the  place  of  the  latter.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
these  precautions,  enough  red  spider,  or  more 
probably  eggs,  survived  to  stock  the  trees  once 
again.  Nothing  but  the  adoption  of  and  perse- 
verance with  preventive  measures  will  save  the 
trees  from  a  premature  loss  of  leaves,  or,  at  any 
rate,  from  being  greatly  weakened  by  red  spider, 

The  (juestion  is,  what  is  the  best  remed}'  ? 
Proprietary  insecticides  there  are  in  galore 
that  are  credited  with  the  power  of  ridding  the 
trees  of  the  pest,  but,  according  to  my  experi- 
«nce,  none  of  them  are  safe.  If  used  strong 
enough  to  actually  destroy  the  red  spider  and 
eggs  of  the  same,  the  delicate  skins  of  swelling 
fruit  will  also  suffer  ;  whereas,  what  is  wanted 
is  something  harmless  as  far  a.s  fruit  is  con 
cerned,  and  yet  destructive  to  insect  life. 

Much,  very  much  may  be  done  with  clear 
water  only,  and  if  enough  soft  soap  is  used 
with  it,  the  insects  are  more  likely  to  be  dis- 
lodged. If  the  wall  trees  of  all  descriptions 
were  freely  syringed  every  warm  evening  and 
morning,  it  is  not  much  progress  any  kind  of 
insect  will  make.  It  takes  much  more  time  to 
heavily  spray  the  trees  with  a  syringe  than  with 
a  garden  engine,  but  it  is  tlie  least  harmful  to 
the  leaves.  An  engine  is  a  very  dangerous 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  careless  men  or  boys,  a 
too  free  use  of  it  soon  rending  the  young  leaves  to 
tatters.  Canvas  or  good  cotton  Ijlinds  are  not 
nearly  enough  in  evidence  in  tlie  majority  of 
private  gardens.  When  these  can  be  drawn  or 
let  down  over  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  they  not  only 
protect  tirst  the  delicate  blossoms  and  then  tlie 
young  fruit  from  frosts,  but  they  are  also  of 
good  service  later  on  in  preventing  the  rapid 
loss  of  heat  and  moisture  after  syringing  from 
the  walls.  There  is  no  good  reason  wliy  the 
trees  should  not  be  thus  protected  every  night 
till  midsummer  or  thereabouts.  With  these 
coverings  and  the  persevei-ance  with  over-liead 
syringing  the  trees  would  be  kept  freer  o{ 
insects  and  the  fruit  attain  a  larger  size  than 
occurs  without  such  aids.  A  moist  atmosphere 
accompanied  by  warmth  largely  contributes  to 
the  swelling  of  fruit  under  gla.ss  to  proportions 
beyond  what  the  same  varieties  usually  attain 
iu  the  open,  and  the  wonder  is  that  gardeners 
as  a  rule  ]irotect  and  syringe  wall  trees  generally 
so  sparingly.  To  return  to  the  red  spider.  If 
clear  water  will  not  rid  the  trees  of  this  very 
tenacious  pest,  the  addition  of  a  little  flowers  ijf 
sulphur  should  be  tried  before  resorting  to  the 
iise  of  stronger  insecticides.  Place  a  good 
handful  of  the  sulphur  in  a  muslin  or  can\as 
bag,  and  squeeze  it  through  tliis  into  a  H-galloii 
can  of  water,  attempting  to  mix  it  by  stirring  I 


in  being  a  wa.ste  of  time.  Gently  spray  the 
trees  or  bushes  with  this  sulphur  and  water, 
and  repeat  the  dose  during  the  next  evening. 
This  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  well  coat  both  the 
under  and  upper  surfaces  of  the  leaves  with 
sulphur,  and  if  applied  during  dry  weather  and 
not  syringed  ofl'  for  a  week,  not  many  live 
spiders  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  that  time. 
The  smaller  kinds,  such  as  infest  Peach  and 
Apricot  trees,  are  the  most  diflicult  to  destroy, 
the  larger  species  that  over-run  Gooseberry 
bushes  not  long  surviving  a  coating  of  sulphur, 
which  is  a  perfectly  harmless  remedy  and 
can  readily  be  washed  oft' fruit. 

Practical. 


Societies  Iand  Exhibitions. 

ROYAL  BOTANIC  SECOND  SPRING 

E.YHIBITION. 

This  was  in  all  respects  an  excellent  display,  full}' 
maintaining  the  usual  standard  of  excellence. 
Both  the  corridor  and  conservatory  were  well 
filled  with  the  various  collections,  competitive  and 
otherwise,  the  latter  as  usual  forming  a  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  show.  During  the  afternoon 
rain  fell,  which  caused  the  promenade  sjjace 
within  to  be  somewhat  inconveniently  crowded 
for  a  time,  there  being  a  remarkabl}'  good  attend- 
ance. 

The  competitive  classes  were  in  some  few  in- 
stances not  so  well  filled  as  usual,  but  in  others 
there  were  more  entries,  so  that  in  the  aggregate 
they  would  amount  to  about  the  same.  For  nine 
Pelargoniums  there  was  only  one  entry,  that  of 
Mr.  Odell,  Gould's  Green,  Hillingdon.  The  plants 
were  vigorous  and  healthy,  d«arf  and  well 
flowered.  Tlie  best  kinds  were  Rosetta,  rose- 
lilac  ;  Joe,  of  the  old  show  type,  and  Fairy  Queen, 
a  good  light  variety  ;  the  first  prize  was  de- 
servedly awarded.  Roses  in  pots  produced  three 
entries,  but  the  plants  were  scarcely  so  large  or  so 
good  as  usual.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Ciies- 
liunt,  were  first  with  six  dwarf  and  healthy 
plants,  the  best  being  Celine  Forestier,  a  good 
pot  Rose  ;  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  excel- 
lent, with  fine  blooms  ;  Innocente  Pirola,  very 
(iretty,  the  rest  being  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  Mr. 
Rumsey,  .Joyning's  Nursery,  Waltham  Cross, 
was  a  very  good  second,  the  plants  scarcely  so 
freely  flowered,  Celine  Forestier  being  the  best. 
With  a  collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  Mr. 
Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  took 
the  first  prize  with  an  excellent  selection,  very 
fresh  and  in  profuse  flower  ;  the  best  of  these 
were  Megasea  cordifolia  purpurea,  finely  coloured 
and  \ery  sturdy  ;  Iberis  (iarrexiana,  very  dwarf 
and  full  of  flower  ;  Lilium  Harrisi,  a  very  con- 
venient hardy  plant  ;  Spira-as  of  sorts,  including 
S.  astilboides,  Dielytra  spectabilis  alba,  very 
liretty  ;  Iris  pumila  atro-purpurea,  deeply  col- 
oured, growth  dwarf  ;  Ranunculus  aniplexicaulis 
ill  profuse  flower,  all  being  large  tuft.s.  Messr.s. 
Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  were  second,  their  best 
exhibits  being  Megasea  cordifolia  purpurea,  very 
fine  plants  of  Doronicum  austriacum,  dwarf  in 
prow  th  and  full  of  flower  ;  Orobus  vernalis,  extra 
fine ;  and  good  examples  of  bulbous  plants. 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  were  first  for  a  collection  of 
alpines  in  flower,  showing  remarkably  fine  plants 
of  (ientiana  acaulis  bearing  a  profusion  of  its 
deep  blue  flowers,  extra  large  ;  the  alpine  Phloxes 
were  represented  by  P.  canadensis,  extra  good,  and 
very  distinct  ;  I',  amn'na  and  P.  Nelsoni  ;  Cheir- 
ant'hus  alpinus,  rich  yellow ;  Aubrietia  Leicht- 
lini,  with  blight  rosy  purple  flowers,  a  decided 
acquisition  ;  Hutchinsia  alpina,  very  dwarf  and 
attractive  ;  Adonis  vernalis,  and  other  good  things. 
The  same  exhibitors  were  first  for  twelve  |iots  of 
Amaryllids,  .scarcely  up  to  their  usual  standard,  but 
bright  and  showy,  one  called  Mode.-ity  being  the 
best,  it  having  medium-sized  well  formed  flow  ers. 
The  finest  dozen  of  Spirsea  japonica,  large  plants, 


profuse  in  flower,  and  just  at  their  best,  were 
shown  by  Mr.  Scott,  The  Holme,  Regent's  Park, 
Mr.  Kemp,  Blandford  Nurseries,  Teddington,  be 
ing  second  with  jilants  not  sufficiently  advanced 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  showed  a  splendid  dozen  of 
tuberous  Begonias  for  so  early  in  the  season,  the 
lilants  extremelj'  vigorous,  and  bearing  large  well 
formed  flowers  ;  Duke  of  Teck,  a  full  double  or- 
ange-scarlet ;  Princess  May,  double,  pure  white  ; 
Picotee,  a  very  beautiful  double :  Snowdrift, 
single  white,  pure  in  colour  ;  Perfection,  a  deep 
orange  single  :  and  Champion,  an  orange-yellow 
single,  were  the  best.  Only  one  lot  of  Cinerarias 
was  staged,  these  being  from  Mr.  Douglas,  Great 
Gearies,  Ilford,  the  plants  dwarf  and  freely 
flowered,  also  \ery  fresh.  Mr.  Kemp  had  the  finest 
dozen  of  Dielytra  spectabilis,  large  plants  and  well 
coloured,  Mr.  Scott  coming  second,  only  losing 
in  point  of  colour.  Mr.  Douglas  had  the  only 
collection  of  hardy  Primulas,  hardly  up  to  his 
usual  standard  of  excellence,  the  best  being 
Primula  japonica  in  variety,  P.  Sieboldi,  P.  rosea 
and  P.  ciliata  purpurea,  the  first  prize  being 
awarded.  In  the  following  class  for  twelve 
Primula  Sieboldi,  Mr.  Douglas  showed  a  stronger 
lot,  beating  Mr.  Ware,  who  had  made-up 
pans  ;  whereas  tlie  first  prize  collection  had  been 
grown  in  pots,  the  best  being  P.  Sieboldi 
laciniata  and  P.  ccerulea  alba.  For  show  Auric- 
ulas, Mr.  Douglas  again  won  with  an  excellent 
dozen,  the  best  of  which  were  Mrs.  Dodwell, 
Monarch,  Ariel,  and  Frank  Simoiiite.  Mr.  Sanders, 
Bookham  Lodge,  Cobham,  was  a  good  second. 
Sapphire  being  his  best  plant.  For  twelve 
alpine  Auriculas,  these  two  competitors  occupied 
the  same  positions.  Air.  Douglas  having  as  his 
best  Dean  Hole  (new),  Ne  Plus  Ultra  (new),  and 
Penelope.  For  twelve  Polyanthuses  in  pots,  the 
same  exhibitors  again  shared  the  honours  in  a 
similar  position,  the  first  prize  collection  being 
dw.arf  .and  in  protuse  bloom,  with  excellent 
variety.  Mr.  Scott  exhibited  half-a-dozen  large 
plants  of  Olivias,  five  of  which  were  most  pro- 
fuselj-  flowered,  the  variety  being  the  old  C. 
miniata,  still  a  fine  decorative  kind  when  seen 
in  such  good  condition  as  here  shown.  The 
only  exhibit  of  Mignonette  in  pots  was  from  Mr. 
Kemp,  the  plants  at  their  best,  extra  dwarf  and 
bearing  large  heads  of  flower,  the  variety  of  the 
Machet  type.  Indian  Azaleas  from  the  two 
leading  exhibitors  made  a  brilliant  display,  Mr. 
Ea.son,  Hope  Cottage,  Highgate,  winning  with 
large  and  well-flowered  plants,  the  best  of  which 
were  Stella,  Jean  Yervaene,  Baron  de  Yriere, 
Dr.  Livingstone,  and  (irandis,  the  last  extra  fine. 
Mr.  Scott  was  a  close  second,  with  superior  varie- 
ties to  those  in  the  first  prize  collection,  which 
must  eventually  stand  him  in  good  stead  ;  the 
best  of  these  were  Holme  Beauty,  white,  with 
carmine  stripe  ;  Phu-bus,  .semi-double,  a  very  fine 
variety,  after  Stella  in  colour  ;  and  Konigen  dcr 
Weissen,  a  charming  white  with  large  flowers, 
having  beautifully  undulated  margins. 

Miscellaneous  groups  and  new  plants  were  re- 
markably good  and  very  attractive.  Messrs.  J. 
Yeitch  and  Sons,  Clielsea,  were  exceedingly  strong 
in  new  plants  and  novelties,  show  ing  a  fine  selec- 
tion of  their  specialities  in  hybrid  Orchids,  Rho- 
dodendrons, Amaryllises,  as  well  as  hybrid  Cacti 
of  most  distinct  and  promising  character.  Of  tie 
hybrid  Orchids,  Livlio-Cattleya  I'allas  was  shown, 
also  Epidendrum  Endresio-Wallisi,  both  recog- 
nised acquisitions.  Of  s|)ecies,  Dendrobium  glo- 
meratum,  one  of  the  cluster-flowered  Dendrobe.s 
introduced  by  the  firm  from  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
is  (piite  uniciue  in  its  colours,  the  .sepals  and  petals 
rosy  purple,  the  li[)  bright  orange.  Cochlioda 
vulcanica  grandiflora,  a  marked  improvement 
on  the  type  (better  known  perha)is  under  the 
generic  name  of  Mesospinidium)  was  also  shown. 
Of  the  Amaryllises,  Rowena,  dark  scarlet ;  The 
Yigil,  jiale  veins  of  carmine  on  light  ground  ; 
Capella,  deep  scarlet,  extra  fine  form,  and  Hilda, 
white  ground,  with  orange-scarlet  markings,  were 
allimpro\ements,  po.ssessiiig  great  vigour.  Hybrid 
Cacti  were  a  feature  —  Phyllocactus  Jessica, 
us  large  as  Cactus  speciosissimus,  but  of  a 
rich  rose-pink,  being  a  decided  acquisition.      P. 
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alatus,  much  smaller,  but  evidently  profuse  in 
floweriiifr,  pale  pink  in  colour,  also  promises 
well.  Of  other  exhibits,  the  firm  had  An- 
thurium  Andreanum  album,  with  an  ivory 
white  spathe  smooth  in  outline,  very  distinct ; 
Draca-na  Jamesi,  a  brijjht,  compact,  narrow- 
leaved  form,  promising  well  as  a  decorative  plant. 
Rhododendron  Scarlet  Crown,  the  best  of  its 
colour,  and  C'reon,  a  soft  yellow,  both  of  fine  form, 
were  also  shown,  and  in  Bertolonias  they  had  B. 
Van  Geert  and  and  B.  argyrea,  two  recognised 
acquisitions.  Of  hardy  flowering  and  fine-foliaged 
shrubs  Messrs.  Veitch  exhibited  a  fine  mass  of 
Chionanthus  virginicus  in  profuse  bloom,  also 
Citrus  trifoliata,  freely  flowered.  Magnolia 
Soulangeana  nigra,  very  dark  in  colour ;  Exo- 
chorda  grandiflora,  white  with  I'runus-like  blos- 
soms ;  Cytisus  Scoparius  Andreanus,  Azalea 
Yodogawa,  bright  lilac,  semi-double,  very  dis- 
tinct and  free  ;  Olearia  (iunni,  white,  with  star- 
like flowers  in  profusion ;  Cydonia  Maulei,  smaller 
than,  but  more  profuse  than  tlie  old  species,  and 
Rhododendron  Bernard Lauterbach, carmine, dwarf 
growth,  were  all  most  promising  additions  to 
their  class.  As  fine-foliaged  plants,  Acer  marmo- 
ratum  and  A.  japonicum  laciniatum  both  promise 
well.  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son,  Walthara  Cross, 
had  a  splendid  bank  of  pot  Roses  which  were 
quite  a  feature  in  the  corridor.  These  plants  were 
in  the  best  of  health,  the  most  noteworthy 
being  La  France,  always  beautiful:  Princess  May, 
a  Tea  of  similar  colour  to  the  last  named :  Alphonse 
Soupert,  bearing  large  blooms ;  Crown  Prince, 
dark  crimson ;  Violette  Bouyer,  blush  white ; 
Victor  Verdier,  Dukeof  Teck,  and  Claire  .Tacquier, 
a  climbing  I'olyantha  Rose,  with  small  pale  yel- 
low flowers  in  large  trusses.  Cut  blooms  con- 
sisted of  the  same  kinds,  and  of  Solfaterre,  Maril- 
chal  Niel,  and  Corinna,  a  new  Tea-scented  of  a 
soft  shade  of  apricot  and  pink  (silver  medal). 
From  Mr.  Rumsey  also  came  an  excellent  group 
of  pot  Roses  and  of  cut  blooms,  forming  a  beauti- 
ful arrangement  upon  the  ground  in  the  conserva- 
tory. Of  plants  there  were  standards  of  several 
good  Teas,  as  Mme.  de  Watteville,  Alba  rosefi, 
Mme.  Cu=in,  and  Mme.  Scipion  Cochet,  shown  in 
full  flower  with  no  formal  training  ;  dwarfs  con- 
sisted of  Mabel  Morrison,  pure  white  ;  Alfred 
Colomb,  fine  flowers  ;  I'ldeal,  beautiful  in  the 
bud ;  and  Baroness  de  Rothschild.  Tlie  cut 
blooms  consisted  of  Ni])hetos,  the  Queen,  Souv. 
de  S.  A.  Prince,  and  Marcehal  Niel  (silver 
medal).  Another  and  similar  group  chiefly  of  Roses, 
finely  grown  plants,  the  standards  well  flowered, 
came  from  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  :  the  best  of  tlicse 
were  Mme.  Falcot,  Souv.  de  S.  A.  Prince, 
and  Perle  des  Jardins  (all  excellent),  Mme.  de 
Watteville,  Ulrich  Brunner,  J.  D.  Pawle  (very 
bright).  Crimson  Rambler  (rather  pale),  and 
Madame  Charles,  in  all  forming  a  very  free 
arrangement,  the  plants  in  the  best  of  health 
( silver  medal).  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest 
riill,  staged  a  very  efteetive  group  of  sto\-e  and 
greenhou.se  plants  with  .some  excellent  Orchids, 
forming  one  of  the  best  exhibits  in  the  corridor. 
Of  the  last-named,  Vanda  tricolor  superba  was  a 
first-rate  example,  with  four  fine  spikes  just  at 
their  best,  the  jilant  well  clothed  with  foliage. 
Oncidium  sarcodes,  near  it,  was  very  attractive  ; 
so  also  were  several  healtliy  pieces  of  Odontoglos- 
sums.  A  capital  example  of  Phahenopsis  Schiller- 
iana,  with  Dendrobium  thyrsitiorum,  Cypri|)e- 
diumsin  variety, and  tuberousBegoniasofthefirm's 
well-known  and  choice  strains  in  groat  diversity  of 
colour,  were  also  included.  Fine-foliaged  plants 
were  represented  by  Bertolonias,  li.  Van  Houtte, 
M.  Auguste  vanOeert,  marmorata,and  Souvenirdo 
(iand,  all  distinct  and  handsome  kinds  in  the  best 
of  health,  and  with  largo  fully-developed  foliage. 
Light  Palms,  Crotons,  and  I)i-acicnas  added  to  the 
ellect.  A  dociileil  acquisition  to  Ferns  was  also 
shown  here  in  Pteris  scrrulata  gracilis,  a  very 
small,  but  elegant  form  with  narrow  pinna- 
(silver  medal).  Messrs.  H.  Low  and  (Jo.  showed 
from  their  Enfield  nurseries  a  most  attrac- 
tive group  of  small,  but  profusely  flowered 
New  Holland  and  Capo  plants  '  of  hard- 
wooded  character.     These  consisted  of  the  best  va- 


rieties of  Eriostemons,  Acacias,  Ericas  and  Boro- 
nias,  with  Genetyllis  tulipifera,  Aphelexis  jiur- 
purea,  Pol}'gala  Dalmaisiana,  Hibbertia  Reidi, 
Correa  cardinalis,  Epacris  Eclii)se,  Chorozema 
Lowi,  &c. ,  showing  the  decorative  value  of  these 
old-fashioned  plants  when  in  good  hands  (award 
silver  medal).  Cut  Roses  were  shown  in  splendid 
condition  by  Jlr.  Frank  Cant,  of  Colchester,  not- 
ably the  Teas,  which  were  of  exhibition  form. 
Five  boxes  in  all  were  shown,  making  a  most  at- 
tractive exhibit  ;  the  finest  were  Catherine  Mer- 
met.  The  Bride,  Caroline  Testout,  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac,  Medea,  Mme.  de  Watteville,  ilme. 
Hoste,  Boule  d'Or,  Anna  Ollivier,  W.  A.  Richard- 
son, Mme.  Falcot,  L'Ideal,  Perle  d'Or  (the  last  five 
in  bunches  in  the  bud  stage),  also  Thos.  Mills, 
Camille  Bernardin,  Prince  Arthur,  Violette  Bou- 
yer, Mme.  George  Paul,  &c. ,  all  being  re- 
markably fresh  and  bright  in  colour  (silver 
medal).  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Co.,  Southgate,  had 
a  small,  but  attractive  group  of  Orchids,  com- 
prised amongst  ^^luch  were  some  excellent 
forms  of  Cattleya  Trian;e  and  Cattleya  Men- 
deli.  Cattleya  Aclandaj  was  also  included,  it 
being  one  of  tlie  best  dwarf  varieties ;  Dendrobium 
fimbriatum  oculatum  and  D.  Dalhousianum  were 
also  shown,  and  some  pretty  plants  of  Odonto- 
glossums  and  Oncidiums  (silver  medal).  Messrs. 
Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  had  a  showy  group, 
comprising  large  plants  of  Azalea  mollis  in  full 
flower  with  smaller  ones  also  in  fine  condition. 
Dwarf,  well  grown  and  profusely  flowered  Ericas,  as 
E.  Cavendi.shiana,  E.  ventricosa  coccinea  minor, 
and  E.  erecta,  usefid  early  sorts,  were  included,  and 
some  pretty  examples  of  Calla  Little  Gem. 
Draca-na  Lindeni  was  also  in  good  condition, 
being  well  coloured.  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and 
Son,  Upper  Holloway,  had  some  grand  Clivias, 
HoUoway  Beauty  and  Ambroise  ^'ersohafl'elt  be- 
ing two  of  the  best  kinds  ;  also  Amaryllis  seed- 
lings, of  which  Lord  Rosebery,  dark  scarlet,  and 
Butterfly,  light  ground  with  pale  crimson  vein- 
ings,  were  two  of  the  best.  Plants  of  Rliododendron 
Williamsi  very  freely  flowered,  trusses  large, 
colour  pure  white,  were  also  shown  here.  R. 
Williamsi  aureum,  a  pale  sulphur-coloured  form, 
R.  Lady  Llewelyn,  of  a  pale  primrose  colour, 
otherwise  similar,  and  R.  Madame  Cavelier,  after 
R.  Veitchi,  but  larger,  were  all  promising  and  dis- 
tinct forms.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  had  a  small,  but 
brilliant  group  of  the  new  dwarf-flowering  Cannas, 
the  habit  of  which  was  even  dwarfer  than  usual, 
the  best  kinds  being  Antoine  Barton  and  L.  E. 
Bailey,  both  yellow  grounds  with  orange  spots, 
the  former  the  better  of  the  two  ;  Aurora,  orange- 
scarlet  ;  Charles  Moore,  orange-scarlet  and  yellow, 
being  likewise  tine  varieties.  Messrs.  J.  Laing 
and  Sons  also  had  Canna  Antoine  Barton  in  their 
group.  From  Messrs.  W.  Balchin  and  Sons, 
Has.socks,  came  another  example  of  high-class 
plant  culture  in  a  small  basket  full  of  most  freely- 
flowered  dwarf  bushes  of  Boronia  serrulata,  a 
cultural  commendation  being  awarded.  The  new 
Schizocodon  soldanelloides,  much  better  than 
before  shown,  came  from  the  introducer.  Captain 
Torrens.  It  was  illustrated  in  The  Garden, 
November  4,  180.3.  Mr.  A.  Knowles,  Horsell  Birch 
Nursery,  Woking,  had  a  tine  exhibit  of  the 
sweetly  scented  Daphne  cneorum,  dwarf  in 
growth.  A  grand  'example  of  Calla  Pentlandi  ; 
with  a  Large,  deep  golden-yellow  spatlie,  came  from 
Mr.  White,  Pentland  House,  Old  Road,  Leo  :  it  is 
the  finest  of  all  the  yellow  Callas  beyond  a  doubt. 
The  new  Tree  Carnation  Uri.ih  Pike,  noted  at  the 
last  R.H.S.  meeting,  was  again  shown,  plants  in 
bloom  coming  from  Mr.  J.  Pike,  nurseryman, 
Acton,  bearing  large  and  fine  flower.'*.  Cut  blooms 
were  shown  in  ccjually  good  condition  by  Mr.  G. 
May,  nur.seryman,  Teddington,  and  also  by 
Messr.s.  W.  Cutbu.sh  and  Son.  The  last-named 
also  had  the  new  perpetual  I'iidi  Ernest  Ladhams 
in  their  exhibit.  Mr.  Walker,  Thame,  Oxon,  lia<l 
some  excellent  boxes  of  cut  blooms  of  Marcehal 
Niel  Roses,  rich  in  colour  ;  al.so  of  Niphetos  in  its 
best  condition.  Fiom  Mr.  Laxton,  Bedford,  came 
the  only  exhibit  of  fruit,  it  being  a  grand  lot  of 
pot  plants  and  |]icked  fruits  of  his  new  Straw- 
berry Royal  Sovereign  ;  the  flavour  is  after  British 


Queen,  with  a  similar  shade  of  colour,  but  of 
Cockscomb  shape.  On  the  whole  it  is  a  most 
promising  new  kind,  the  fruits  being  indi- 
vidually large  and  very  solid.  Mr.  C.  Turner, 
Slough,  showed  dwarf,  freely-flowered  plants  of 
Azaleas,  chiefly  new  varieties.  Lovely,  a  double, 
with  pale  pink  and  white  flowers,  being  one  of 
the  best ;  other  good  kinds  consisted  of  Perle  de 
Ledeberg,  large  white,  with  Carnation -striped 
flowers  ;  President  Oswald  de  Kerchove,  sal 
mon  and  white ;  Victor  Savart,  deep  red, 
all  being  in  the  best  possible  condition. 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  exhibited  an  extensive  collection  of 
Daffodils  and  species  of  Narcissi  of  the  best  kinds 
in  season.  Queen  of  Spain,  Harrison  Weir,  Mrs. 
Langtry,  King  of  the  Netherlands,  Albert  Victor, 
Conspicuus,  and  Grandis  being  the  finest,  whilst 
Narcissus  N.  rupicola,  a  small  yellow,  was  a 
most  interesting  species.  Other  bulbous  plants 
in  season  comprised  Muscaris  in  variety  ;  also 
Fritillaries  and  several  most  excellent  Tulips  of 
the  late  decorative  kinds  and  species,  as  T.  Griegi, 
T.  Boissieri,  T.  retroflexa,  T.  Clusiana,  and  T. 
Ophir  d'Or,  rich  in  colour.  Triteleia  lilacina, 
\'ery  distinct  from  T.  uniflora,  was  also  exhibited 
here  (silver  medal). 

A  full  prize  list  will  be  found  in  our  advertise- 
ment columns. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Trichopilia  marginata  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting Orchids  in  bloom  at  Kew.  It  is  a  variety 
of  T.  crispa  and  bears  large  and  very  handsome 
flowers.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  dull  rosy  red 
in  colour,  set  ofl'  by  a  white  margin,  and  the  lip  is 
deep  crimson,  richer  in  the  throat.  It  thrives 
best  in  a  pot  or  hanging  basket  suspended  near 
the  glass. 

Tulipa  undulatifolia  is  a  pleasing  Tulip  in- 
troduced from  Smyrna  in  1S77,  and  in  bloom  in  the 
cold  house  at  Kew.  The  flowers  are  brilliant 
reddish  crimson,  each  segment  with  a  black 
blotch  at  the  base,  surrounded  by  a  ring  of  deep 
yellow,  whilst  the  glaucous  leaves  are  wavy  at  the 
margin,  hence  the  specific  name.  It  is  one  of  the 
brightest  of  the  smaller-flowered  Tulips. 

Primroses  from  Shepton  Mallet. — I  h.ave 
sent  for  your  inspection  a  few  seedling  Primroses 
and  Polyanthuses.  The  plants  were  raised  from 
seed  last  year. — E.  WooIjLen. 

*^.*  Among  these  were  many  flowers  of  pleas- 
ing colours.  The  coloured  Primroses  are  among 
the  hardy  plants  that  might  be  more  often  seen  in 
masses  in  our  gardens. — Ed. 

Bulbous  Irises  at  Leamington. — Iris  his- 
trioides  was  in  bloom  with  me  on  .lanuary  29,  I. 
Histrio  on  February  7,  I.  Kosenbaehiana  on  Feb- 
ruary 29,  I.  reticulata  on  February  'Jf),  and  I. 
Sisyriiicbium  on  April  14.  The  last-named  was 
grown  in  a  cold  house  and  the  bulbs  were  newly- 
imjiorted  ones.  Iris  acutiloba  opened  with  me  on 
April  9,  and  after  se\en  days  still  retains  much  of 
its  beauty.— H.  Bi'civi.KV,  Leamimjion. 

On  a  tower  (Ajiril  5). — When  rambling  over 
an  ancient  Turkish  tower  (full  of  the  most  tragic 
memories)  I  came  upon  a  wide  space  on  the 
battlements  where  grew  an  Almond  and  some 
wild  Cherry  trees.  Among  the  t:ra.ss  under  the 
Almond  wore  hundreds  of  the  finest  tirape  Hya- 
cinths, and  under  the  white  Cheny,  masses  of  the 
bright  lilac-pink  Anemone,  of  which  I  cnclo.se 
you  a  flower.  The  whole  group  gave  thus  an  un- 
common shot-silk  ell'cet,  beautiful  among  the  fresh 
green  herbage.— M.  A.  K.,  Constanfimpk. 

Jankaea  Heldreichi.  -Can  anyone  tell  us 
how  this  may  be  successfully  treated  in  an  Ene- 
lisli  garden'}  It  is  now  three  years  since  I  ob- 
taincTl  two  healthy  plants  from  a  nursery  at 
Zurich.  I  began  by  treating  them  as  Ramondia, 
which  evident  ly  was  wrong.  I  then  tried  a  sunny 
aspect  on  a  rockery  and  frame  treatment  in  a  pot, 
|ilantiiig  the  two  i'n   dilVerent  soils  and   tempera- 
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tures  ;  but  all  in  vain,  for  the  plants  got  continu- 
ally smaller  and  more  unhappy,  and  neither  of 
them  has  attempted  to  flower  or  seems  likely  to 
do  so. — C.  WoLi.EV-DoD,  Edya  Hall,  Malpan. 

Flowers  from  Exeter. — By  this  post  we  send 
you  a  box  containing  flowers  of  Wallflower 
"Primrose  Dame,  which  is  just  now  very  fine  with 
U.S,  but  which  we  fear  you  will  not  consider  so 
neir  white  as  described  last  week  by  one  of  your 
correspondents ;  also  Wallflower  Oscar  Wilde. 
Pj'rus  floribunda  atro-purpurea  is  now  in  fine 
flower,  and  is  a  good  companion  to  P.  floribunda. 
Cerasus  Watereri  has  been  remarkably  fine  this 
season. — Robekt  Veitch  .a.xd  Sun,  Exeler. 

*,*  The  I'yrus  is  certainly  very  distinct  and 
worthy  of  extended  cultivation.  The  Wallflower 
Oscar  Wilde  is  poor  and  spotty  and  very  in- 
ferior in  every  way  to  the  fine  dark  and  yellow 
varieties  we  now  have. — Ed. 

Exochorda  (Spiraea)  grandiflora.— This  is 
a  most  lovely  shrub  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and 
especially  so  in  some  localities.  The  plants  in 
our  nursery  at  Exeter  are  well  clothed  with  bloom, 
but  at  Trebah,  near  Falmouth,  I  noticed  last 
wtck  a  magnificent  specimen  of  this  plant.  It  is 
man}-  feet  through,  and  was  a  jjerfect  sheet  of 
white,  the  individual  flowers  up  the  branches 
being  very  large,  the  top  of  each  branch  [iro- 
ducing  a  spike  of  bloom  4  inches  to  G  inches  long. 
I  never  saw  it  so  fine  before,  and  as  the  plant 
stands  out  singly  on  a  beautiful  sloping  lawn  it 
is  seen  to  perfection. — P.  C.  M.  V.,  Exeter. 

Eiythrcnium  Hartwegi. —  After  growing 
this  Dog's-tooth  Violet  for  three  .seasons,  one  finds 
it  impossible  to  dispute  the  opinion  of  "A.  H."  in 
The  G.iRDEN  of  the  7th  inst.  The  first  season  in 
which  it  bloomed  it  pleased  me  better  than  it  has 
done  since,  possibly  owing  to  its  being  a  novelty. 
Thinking  a  more  shady  position  might  suit  it 
better,  I  removed  it  to  a  low,  damp  corner,  where 
it  came  very  early  into  flower  this  year.  In  tliis 
position  it  seemed  even  thinner  in  the  petals  and 
inferior  in  form  to  that  of  former  years.  The 
leaves  are,  however,  fine,  and  the  flower-stem 
being  almost  sessile,  it  is  distinct-looking. — S. 
Arnott,  Carselhorn,  JJiiiii/i-iex,  2V.B. 

Eurycles  Cunningliami,  a  delightful  Am.aryl- 
lid,  belong  ng  to  a  small  genus  comprising 
only  two  species,  the  fairly  well-known  E. 
amboinensis  and  E.  Cunninghami,  is  now  in 
bloom  at  Kew.  It  is  familiarly  called  the  Bris- 
bane Lily,  and  comes  from  Queensland,  bearing 
in  umbels,  but  less  crowded  than  in  the  former 
species,  small,  pure  white  Eucharis-like  flowers 
on  a  sturdy  scape.  It  is  quite  like  a  Eucharis  in 
miniature,  free,  and  very  charming  when  well 
grown. 

Gardenia  Stasleyana  is  familiar  by  name, 
but  it  is  not  often  grown,  and  it  is  proper  to 
mention  that  under  the  new  nomenclature  this  is 
transferred  to  the  genus  Randia.  A  coloured 
plate  of  it  was  given  in  The  Garden,  Oct.  4, 
1890,  and  from  this  an  excellent  conception  of  the 
bold  character  and  striking  beauty  of  the  flowers 
may  be  obtained.  The  flowers  are  large  and  the 
widely  expanded  portion  is  white,  richly  barred 
with  deep  chocolate,  the  tube  of  considerable 
length  and  of  the  same  rich  colour.  Character- 
istic, too,  are  the  leaves,  being  abundant,  oblong 
in  shape,  glabrous,  and  (|uite  glaucous  in  colour. 

Lecture  on  hybrid  Narcissi— a  correc- 
tion.—Either  I  failed  to  make  myself  intelligible, 
or  my  reporter  misunderstood  me,  for  he  makes  me 
say  very  strange  things.  I  ventured  upon  no  sucli 
nish  promise  as  to  give  "a  complete  record"  in 
two  years.  What  I  did  say  was  that  in  a  few 
years  I  hoped  to  be  able  to  give  a  more  systema- 
tised  and  useful  account  of  my  experiments.  N. 
stellaris  is  certainly  not  a  hybrid  between  iPolyan- 
thus  Narcissus  and  N.  poeticus,  nor  did  I  mention 
N.  stellaris  at  all.  Probably  my  mention  of  N. 
biflorus  sterilis  is  referred  to,  but  if  so,  my  Latin 
primunciation  is  made  to  sutt'er  sadly.  I  said  no- 
thing of  "N.  tridymus  crossed  with  Emperor," 
but  showed  examples  of  N.  triandrus  crossed  with 
the  same  Daftbdil  ;  imlesd,  T  am   credited   with  a 


variety  of  observations  for  which  I  am  in  no  way 
responsible. —  G.  H.  Engleheart. 

The  Snake's-head  Fritillary  is  very  beau- 
tiful just  now  ;it  Kew.  There  are  several  bold 
beds  of  the  plants,  one  near  the  main  entrance 
from  Kew  Green  and  another  facing  the  green- 
house, in  both  cases  the  flowers  being  remarkably 
fine.  They  are  produced  on  sturdy  scapes,  and 
their  drooping  aspect,  with  the  graceful  leafage, 
is  full  of  charm.  One  might  suppose  that  such 
things  would  api^ear  lost  thus  grouped,  but  such 
is  by  no  means  the  ease,  the  flowers  large,  beauti- 
fully chequered  or  almost  pure  white.  At  Kew 
the  white  forms  are  very  fine,  and  a  bed  of  these 
alone  would  create  a  distinct  eU'ect.  The  bulbs 
are  planted  in  early  autumn  and  should  be  put 
moderately  close. 

Aotus  g-racillima. — A  plant  of  this  in  the 
temperate  house  at  Kew  and  jilanted  out  shows 
how  true  is  the  specific  name — gracillima.  It 
belongs  to  the  Pea  tribe  and  is  very  elegant,  the 
long  slender  shoots  crowded  with  a  profusion  of 
small  pea-like  yellow  and  crimson  flowers,  set  olf 
by  a  wealth  of  simple  silvery,  so  to  s,ay,  leaves. 
It  grows  about  3  feet  in  height  and  %\as  intro- 
duced from  New  Holland  in  1S44.  Such  a  beauti- 
ful greenhouse  shrub  as  this  is  worth  more  than 
mere  passing  notice.  It  thrives  well  in  a  soil  of 
peat  and  loam  mixed  with  sharp  silver  sand 
sufficient  to  lighten  it.  When  in  a  border  of  pe.aty 
soil  it  succeeds,  and  if  not  crowded  with  other 
things,  its  graceful  flowers  are  shown  to  con- 
spicuous advantage. 

Senecio  s^gittifolius. — Itwill  be  remembered 
that  in  Tin:  Garden  of  Jlarch  •_'.■">,  p.  •24(i,  last  year, 
a  note  recorded  the  flowering  of  this  fine  plant  for 
the  first  time  at  Kew.  This  species  is  again  in 
bloom,  and  is  therefore  worth  noting,  as  it  is  a 
splendid  species,  one  of  the  mast  striking  of  the 
genus.  Mons.  E.  Andr^,  who  introduced  it  from 
Ecuador,  described  and  figured  it  in  the  Iieriii 
Horlirole,  \H92,t.  16,  17.  It  is  a  Senecio  of  bold  .as- 
pect, as  shown  by  the  specimen  in  bloom  in  the 
Cape  house.  The  leaves  are  large,  sagittate  in 
form,  toothed  at  tlie  margin,  and  arranged  rosette 
fashion.  The  corymli  of  flowers  is  very  beautiful, 
the  colour  creamy  white,  set  ott'  by  the  yellow 
disc.  It  is  free,  not  difficult  to  grow,  and  cer- 
tainly a  jjlant  that  will  get  generally  popular. 

Impatiens  aur-coma. — This  rare  species  is 
now  in  bloum  in  the  stove  at  Kew.  It  was 
orit'inallj-  discovered  some  ten  j'cars  ago  by  Mons. 
Leon  Humblot,  who  sent  the  dried  specimen  to 
Professor  Baillon,  who  described  it  in  the  "  Bon- 
plandia."  Its  introduction  in  a  living  st.ate  was, 
however,  purely  accidental.  Some  Orchids  and 
Tree  Ferns,  all  of  which  arrived  dead,  were  sent 
home.  Two  seedlings  developed  on  the  stem  of 
one  of  the  Ferns,  and  from  these  the  stock  of  this 
Balsam  has  been  worked  up.  The  flowers  are 
not  so  bright  and  showy  as  those  of  some  other 
members  of  the  family,  but  they  are  freely  pro- 
duced and  of  distinct  aspect,  deep  golden  yellow, 
flushed  with  crimson  in  the  centre.  The  leaves 
are  lanceolate  in  shape  and  of  a  bright  green 
shade. 

Melastoma  malabathrica  is  a  plant  sel- 
<lom  seen  outside  a  botanic  garden.  A  tine 
specimen  is  at  present  in  bloom  in  the  stove 
at  Kew,  and  we  suppose  the  neglect  of  such 
things  may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  pre- 
sent rage  for  Orchids.  This  species  was  intro- 
duced from  the  East  Indies  as  long  ago  as  17il3, 
and  is  figured  in  more  than  one  work  under  the 
name  of  Si.  macrocarpa.  It  grows  several  feet  in 
height  when  under  suitable  conditions.  The  Kew 
plant  is  exceptionally  healthy,  and  bears  several 
of  the  leafy  sjjikes,  each  of  which  carries  m.any 
flowers,  these  of  large  size  and  a  deep  shining 
])urple  colour.  The  leaves  are  entire,  of  an  oval 
shape,  deep  green,  and  covered  with  a  silvery 
down.  When  in  full  beauty  M.  malabathrica  is 
remarkably  handsome  from  the  peculiarly  ricli 
and  lustrous  colour  of  the  flower. 

Linaria  anticaria.  -There  were  many  inte- 
resting points  in  the  article  liy  Mr.  W.   (ioldring 


on  the  Linari.as  in  The  G.\rden  of  Feb.  10 
which  one  would  have  liked  to  touch  upon  had 
time  permitted.  I  wish,  however,  to  refer  to  L. 
anticaria,  of  which  it  is  said,  "Its  flowers  are  of 
a  dull  white,  tinged  with  lilac  and  delicately 
veined.''  I  have  grown  this  pretty  little  species 
for  several  years,  and,  modest  though  it  un- 
doubtedly is,  it  is  more  desirable  than  this  de- 
scription -would  convey.  It  is,  moreover,  very 
variable  in  colour.  The  first  year  I  bloomed  it 
from  one  packet  of  seed  I  had  at  least  eight  va- 
rieties. Some  of  these  were  very  pretty,  and  a 
note  of  the  varieties  taken  at  the  time  is  before 
me  as  I  write.  It  frequently  survives  the  winter, 
but  sows  itself  so  freely  here,  that  the  death  of  the 
old  plants  is  not  regretted.  — S.  Arnott,  Carse- 
ffioi'ii,  JJitniJ'ries,  X.If. 

I^ate-flowering  Tulips  arc  apinoaching  full 
beauty  at  Kew,  and  they  are  planted  in  bold  beds 
in  various  ])arts  of  the  pleasure  ground.  These 
splendid  flowers  are  fortunately  getting  more  com- 
mon, and  we  hope  soon  to  see  them  in  all  good 
gardens.  Tliey  are  quite  distinct  from  the  Dutch 
varieties,  bolder,  more  graceful  and  superb  in  col- 
our, self  or  ])racticaUy  so,  and  whether  it  be  crim- 
son-yellow or  carmine,  each  characteristic  shade 
is  well  defined.  T.  Gesneriana,  T.  fulgens,  T. 
elegans,  T.  macrospeila,  the  yellow  T.  retroflexa, 
and  tlie  quaint  Parrot  kinds  are  amongst  the  more 
largely  planted.  Masses  of  T.  fulgens  and  T.  ele- 
gans  in  particular  are  very  beautiful,  their  tall 
slender  sca])es  and  gloriously  coloured  flowers 
presenting  a  lovely  spring  jjicture.  We  have  on 
more  than  one  occasion  alluded  to  the  Tulips  at 
Kew,  and  last  year  described  the  mass  of  them  in 
the  beds  facing  the  Palm  house,  but  a  further  note 
may  be  made  of  them.  They  are  far  from  com- 
mon, and  it  is  such  l^eautiful  flowers  as  these  that 
make  gardens  bright  and  interesting. 

Erythroleena  conspicua.— Following  upon 
the  recent  notes  on  tliis  fine  Mexican  Thistle,  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  say  that  in  other  gardens  in 
the  same  county  (Kirkcudbrightshire)  as  that  of 
"  W.  D.  R.  I).,""  but  in  a  more  easterly  direction, 
it  succeeds  best  if  treated  as  a  hardy  biennial. 
In  at  least  two  gardens  have  I  seen  it  grown  as 
such,  and  the  result  is  infinitely  better  than  if 
kept  in  a  frame  during  winter.  Being  doubtful 
of  risking  a  Mexican  plant  outside,  I  kept  mine 
in  a  frame  and  planted  it  out  in  spring.  The  result 
was  that  the  Erythrokena  in  my  garden  was  very 
inferior  to  that  n"i  gardens  where  it  had  been  fully 
exjiosed  in  the  open  in  winter.  It  is,  jierhaps, 
well  to  say  that  the  climate  of  Kirkcudbright- 
shire is  comparatively  mild.— S.  Arnott,  Carse- 
thorn,  Dumfries,  N.B. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  be  resimnsible  for  the 

complete  hardiness  of  Erythrokena  conspicua  in 
Scotland,  for  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  plants  I  re- 
ferred to  have  had  a  very  slight  protection  during 
severe  frost,  and  they  were  in  pots  during  the 
first  winter,  so  I  cannot  say  how  the  plan  of  sow- 
ing in  the  open  might  answer. — W.  D.  R.  D. 

Camellias  in  the  open  air. — I  write  this  with 
the  hope  of  inducing  .some  of  your  numerous 
subscribers  to  try  the  experiment  of  growing 
Camellias  out  of"  doors.  The  general  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  these  plants  are  delicate,  and 
require  protection  during  the  winter  and  early 
spring.  This  view  ajjpears  to  me,  after  some 
years'  experience,  to  be  fallacious,  as  here  they 
are  (piite  as  liarfly  as  Rhododendrons.  I  have 
about  sixty  jilants  scattered  about  in  ditt'erent 
situations.both  sheltered  and  even  exposed  to  the 
east  wind,  and  they  have  all  blossomed  most 
luxuriantly  not  only  this  year  (which  has  been 
exceptional),  but  for  the  last  four  or  five  years. 
The  show  has  been  magnificent,  many  of  the 
plants  being  a  mass  of  bloom.  They  commenced 
flowering  freely  in  the  early  part  of  Match,  and 
tliey  arc  just  "now  finishing.  The  soil  here  is  a 
stiff  clay  loam  with  a  sandy  sub.soil.  It  would 
be  well,  on  a  ditfercnt  soil,  to  try  two  or  three 
plants  first  before  doing  so  on  a  large  scale. 
Specimens  from  a  hothouse  should  be  kept  in  a 
cool  one  for  a  year  before  planting  in  the  open. 
I  forwarded  to  you  last  autumn  a  specimen  of  the 
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fruit  gathered  from  two  of  these  buslies,  and  you 
may  be  interested  to  know  tliat  I  Jiave  raised  five 
younp  plants  from  the  same.  Perhaps  I  ought  to 
add  tliat  this  garden  overlooks  the  valley  of  the 
Thames,  and  is  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the 
Round  Tower  of  Windsor  Castle.— T.  Barrv,  St. 
Leonard's  Hill,  Wimlxor. 

Notes     from    Warley    Place.  —  Saxifraga 
Roclieliana   has    bloomed    very    freely,    its    clear 
■w-hite  flowers  seeming  almost  too  large  for  such 
diminutive  rosettes.     Muscaris  are  very  fine  this 
spring ;  one  named  rupestre  has  been  very  beauti- 
ful.    Himalayan    Primulas,    such   as   denticulata 
and  its  varieties,  are  very  useful,  growing  as  they 
do   in   almost   any  position.      Primula  visoosa  i's 
very  fine   planted    up   above  the   head,   its    rosy 
flowers  hanging  downwards.     The  variety  nivalis 
lias  been  very  showy  also.     A  very  nice  contrast 
I  noticed  to-day  was  Triteleia  uni'flora  in  a  large 
mass  quite  6  feet  across  at  the  lower   end  of   a 
large  stone,   with    Cydonia   Maulei  overhanging. 
Anemones   are    doing   w^ell,    the   bright   weather 
being  very  suitable  for  them.     The  intense  deep 
scarlet  form  of  A.  fulgens  is  almost  too  strong  for 
the   rockwork   without   some   toning    colour]      I 
notice  Narcissi  in  many  varieties  are  very  showy. 
Large  masses   of   Fritillaria   Meleagris  and   alba 
are  well  represented  here   both  on  grassy  banks 
and  other  sloping  places.    F.  latifolia,  pallidiflora, 
also  ¥.  Burnati,  are  very  eflecti\e.     Iberis  petr;ea 
is  a  great  favourite  here  being  onlv  3  inches  high, 
the    flowers    pure  white.      Another  dwarf   rock 
plant  here  is  Armeria  cajspitosa,  which  is  (juite 
happy   in   sandy   soil,    and    blooms   very   freely. 
Alyssum   pyrenaicum    is   exceedingly   pretty,   its 
Hawthorn   scent   enhancing   its  value  as  a'  rock 
plant.      A    useful    flowering    shrub    is     Daphne 
Pioniana,    its    sweet    perfume    is   so    refreshing, 
especially  after  a  shower  of  rain.     Cytisus  Ardoini 
is   (juite  a   feature  on  the   rockwork,   also   large 
ma.sses   of    the   vernal    Gentian    and    the   white 
variety.     Primula  ciliata  purpurea  is  very  showy 
and  well  suited  for  a  choice  place  on  the  rock- 
work.      Primula    glutinosa    also    is    very    good. 
Euphorbia   pilosa   planted  amongst  low-growing 
shrubs  is  very  effective  ;  near  to  it  is  Mertensia 
virginica,  looking  very  happy  in  a  peaty  compost. 
Morisia  hypoga»a  is  a  mass  of  bloom.     I  notice  it 
does  well  in  either  shady  nooks  or  sunny  places. 
Epimedium     pinnatum    elegans    has    been    very 
pretty.     E.  niveum   is  just  coming  into  bloom. 
— J.  M. 

In  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Cambridge. — A 

group  of  Ribesand  another  of  Crabs  in  full  beauty, 
the  latter  having  as  a  background  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  very  richly  and  strikingly  coloured  Acer 
Schwedleri,  with  its  semi-golden  blossoms  and 
deep  purple  Maple-like  leaves,  are  among  the  most 
striking  trees  and  shrubs  that  enrich  these  gar- 
dens in  the  middle  of  April.  Through  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  Lynch  I  send  you  a  few  pieces  of 
some  of  these.  The  double  Prunuses  are  also 
extremely  beautiful.  It  so  happens  that  a  very 
fine  specimen  of  the  common  double  Cherry  (Cera- 
sus  sylvestris  flore-pleno)  has  in  front  of  it  a  dwarf 
plant  of  Cerasus  serrulata  flore-pleno,  or  rose- 
tinted  double  Cherry.  These  two  fine  trees  are 
also  flanked  with  a  group  of  fruiting  Cherries,  and 
nothing  could  look  healthier  or  give  a  richer, 
fairer  character  to  this  part  of  the  garden.  As  a 
rule  one  hardly  goes  to  a  botanic  garden  for  les- 
sons or  illustrations  in  land.scape  gardening,  but 
not  a  few  valuable  hints  may  be  picked  up^as  to 
the  eflects  of  massing  common  or  uncommon 
plants.  Close  to  this  group  of  Cherries,  for  ex- 
ample, may  be  found  a  group  of  Kibes,  consisting 
chiedy  of  R.  aureum,  R.  Cordoni  and  R.  san- 
guineum,  with  a  few  le,sB  conspicuous  botanical 
species.  Most  of  these  flowering  Currants  and 
(iooseberries  are  grown  in  every  garden,  but  liow 
seldom  do  we  see  them  massed  in  suliieient  bulk 
to  bring  out  their  true  value  as  factors  in  the 
moulding  and  making  of  landscape.  Practi- 
cally the  yi-lIcjH-  -  flowered  Currant  is  ignored, 
and  Rihes  Cor<l(ini,  which  is  said  to  be  a  hy- 
brid between  the  red  and  the  yellow,  is  seldom 
used.  How  fc-ldom,  too,  are  the  different  varie- 
ties of  R.  rubrum  and  R.  atro-sanguineum  massed 


in  sufficient  bulk  to  give  weight  or  character  to 
the  landscape.  The  finest  mass  of  the  sweet 
Woodruff  (Asperula  odorata)  I  have  ever  seen  is 
in  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden  on  the  bank  of 
the  streamlet  that  supplies  the  bog  garden. — 
D.  T.  F. 

*,*  A  remarkably  interesting  collection  of 
flowering  shrubs,  showing  well  how  effective  these 
are  in  the  garden  at  the  present  time.  It  would 
be  well  if  in  our  parks  and  gardens  groups  of 
these  flowering  shrubs  could  be  planted  to  brighten 
the  landscape  and  take  the  place  of  the  masses  of 
Laurels  and  such-like  so  frequently  met  with.— Ed. 

Miltonia  Russelliana.— This  charming  spe- 
cies, introduced  from  Brazil  as  long  ago  as"l8.'!5, 
though  not  often  seen  in  collections,  is  in  bloom 
in  the  Orchid  house  at  Kew.  It  is  the  same  as 
Oncidium  Russellianum,  and  very  distinct  and 
pretty.  The  raceme  bears  a  few  flowers  of  attrac- 
tive colour,  the  sepals  and  petals  heavily  barred 
^yitll  rich  puriilish  brown  on  a  green  ground  ;  the 
lip  white,  or  nearly  so,  the  apex  yellowish  in 
colour,  and  with  purple-coloured  ridges  at  the 
base.  The  leaves  are  broad  and  the  bold  pseudo- 
bulbs  of  oval  shape. 


EASTER  FLOWERS  AT  CAPRL 

Easter  Sd.ndav  (March  25,  1894)  seems  to  have 
dawned  bright  and  sunny  everywhere.  At  Cajiri 
it  brought  out  with  yet  fuller  emphasis  the  bril- 
liant blue  of  the  sea  and  the  boldness  of  the  rocks 
that  stood  out  in  it,  so  powerful  and  yet  so  placid. 
It  showed  the  grey  bareness  of  the  cliffs  under 
Monte  Salaro  and  the  whiteness  of  the  oriental 
domed  roofs  of  Capri,  while  the  ridge  on  which 
the  town  lies  had  its  two  distinct  views  of  sea — 
one  where  Vesuvius  smoked  and  waves  were  blue 
between  pink  masses  of  Peach  blossom,  the  other 
where  the  unbounded  exjianse  was  bluer  still  be- 
tween silvery  leaves  of  Olive.  It  is  on  tliis  latter 
side  that  cultivation  stoics  and  the  wild  flowers 
begin  to  be  lovely.  They  have  full  sunshine, 
are  sheltered  from  the  cold  east  wind,  and  here 
many  of  them  have  evidently  opened  for  the  first 
time  this  Easter  morning. 

The  bunches  of  Myrtle  in  oddly-shaped  vases 
that  deck  the  little  English  church  speak  of  a 
foreign  land  ;  so  do  the  sofa  bedstead  on  which 
we  sit  to  hear  the  simple  service,  and  the  open 
door,  through  which  come  sunshine  and  the 
scent  of  Bean  flowers.  We  leave  Bean  and  Olive 
behind  us  and  wander  along  the  narrow  jiath 
towards  Punta  Tragara.  The  steep  hillside  is 
strewed  with  Myrtle  bushes,  the  short  red  shoots 
making  bright  bits  of  colour  where  a  bush  has 
been  cut  down.  Another  shrub  has  leaves  like  an 
Ash,  only  stouter  in  texture,  and  bunches  of 
brown  buds.  A  beautiful  Cistus  is  just  opening 
its  large  white  flowers,  while  the  small  yeb 
low  ones  will  be  very  gay  in  a  day  or  two. 
Rosemary  is  in  flower,  of  course,  and  an- 
other plant  much  like  it,  but  with  a  larger 
flower,  consisting  of  one  long  lavender  fip, 
pencilled  with  purple,  and  a  bunch  of  stamens 
curving  upwards.  Lavender  and  blue  seem  to 
belong  to  the  rocks  ;  a  brilliant  blue  Pimpernel 
is  everywhere,  while  the  tufts  of  Lithospermum, 
much  like  prostratum,  but  with  larger  flowers 
and  longer  lea\es, are  worth  coming  to  Ca|)ri  to  see. 
They  grow  tightly  in  the  clefts  of  tho  rocks, 
generally  far  above  or  below  the  road.  Yellow 
Cytisus  is  fully  out,  and  a  handsome  Broom  with 
soft  stems  is  just  ojrening:  red  Anemones  and 
Crocuses  are  nearly  over  ;  the  white  Mediter- 
ranean Heatli  flings  handsome  spikes  up  amongst 
tho  Arbutus  and  other  shrubs,  where  a  climber 
like  a  shrubby  Black  Briony  with  thorns  has 
dark  red  bci'ries  in  Grape-like  clusters.  .And 
everywhere  on  the  bare  heights  is  the  jiinU  .and 
wliitc  yVsphodel  (lamosus?)  now  in  perfection, 
while  the  (juiet  corners  have  i)romise  of  many 
other  liliaceous  things  to  lumie.  Campanulas  will 
be  here  in  )ilenty,  and  a  silvery-leaved  thing  that 
dings  all  about  the  path  has  opened  a  crimson 
Convolvulus  flower  this  morning,  that  we  may  see 
what  it  is  like  before  we  leave.     It  is  the  "new- 


flowers  that  give  us  keenest  pleasure  in  travel- 
ling   after  all.     At   Paestum   we   remember    the 
starry  Ornithogalums  and    .■^mall  Asphodels,  the 
sad-brown  velvet  Irises  and  Orchises  ;  on  Vesuvius 
the  curious  yellow  Cerinthe  and  the  Borage-like 
plants  that  seemed  to  have  aflinitv  "  ith  the  queer 
mountain  ;  on  Monte  Generoso  the  Hellebores  and 
blue  Scillas.     As  we  passed  over  the  St.  tiothard 
on  March  10,  the  meadows  were  full  of  Leucojum 
vernum.       Near    Lugano    were    Snowdro|)S    and 
Dog's-tooth  Violets  looking  strange  and  rare  in  a 
copse :    Primroses,  ^'iolets   and   Hepaticas    were 
more   or  less  plentiful.      At   Rome   the    English 
cemetery   was  really  purple  with  sweet  Violets, 
and    the    blue    and  white    Apennine    Anemones 
car]ieted  Hadrian's    Villa,  with  Periwinkles  and 
Violets   of    every   shade    from    pink    to    purple. 
Naples  offered  great  sheaves  of  .Soleil  dOr  Tulips 
and  Monthly  Roses,  while  the  streets  of  Florence, 
a  fortnight  later,  were  bright  with  small  pointe 
pink  and  white  and  yellow  Tulip.s.     Coming  agai., 
over  the  St.  Gotliard  on  April  ."i,  we  found  a  fairy 
veil  of  white  Crocuses  spread  over  the  meadows, 
«hile  in  one  place  the  rocks  towering  above  tho 
train  were  gay  with  pink  liufts  of  Saxifraga  oppo- 
sitifolia.     The  snow  still  covers  the  hills,  but  on 
the  lower  slopes  of  the   Rigi  (ientiana   verna  is 
fully  out.  Primula  farinosa  is  just  beginning,  and 
Pinguicula  alpina  is  in  bud.      Polygala   Chama?- 
buxus,    Gentiana   acaulis,    and    yellow  Auriculas 
give  an  alpine  air  to  our  nosegay.     All  round  the 
lake  of  Lucerne,  under  the  Cherry   blos.som,  the 
meadows  are  yellow  with  the  pale  Swiss    Oxlip 
(Primula  elatior?),  which  soon  begins  to  flag  in 
the   hot  sun   of   this  first  week   in   April.     Near 
Bellinzona  the  whole  landscape  was  deep  pink  with 
Peach  blossom  ;  here,  as  we  speed  across  France, 
it  is  white  with  Pear  and  Cherry.     As  we  travel 
on  through  Kent   we  note  once  iiiore  that   there 
are  no  lovelier  C'herry  orchards   than  our  English 
ones   after   all,   and    our  own   garden    in    Surrey 
welcomes  us  this  wonderful  jear  with  a  mass  o'f 
blossom   that  is   more   like   summer    than   early 
spring — April  7.  E.  N. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society. — The  next 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will 
take  place  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Vic- 
toria Street,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday,  April  24. 
A  silver  cup  will  be  offered  for  competition  among 
the  growers  of  Daffodils,  and  the  National  Auri- 
cula and  Primula  Society  will  hold  their  annual 
exhibition.  At  3  o'clock  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge  will 
give  a  lecture  on  "Botanical  Exploration  in 
Borneo."  Exhibitions  of  Bornean  plants  will  be 
welcome. 

The  weather  in  "West  Herts.  — The  long 
spell  of  warm  days  came  to  an  end  on  the  14th, 
having  lasted  without  a  break  for  se\'en  weeks. 
Since  then,  although  the  nights  have  been  ■\^■arm, 
tlie  days  have  been  below  the  average  tempera- 
ture for  the  time  of  j-ear.  At  2  feet  dee|>  the 
ground  is  at  the  present  time  about  1  warmer 
than  at  the  same  period  last  year.  With  the  14th 
also  came  warm  rains,  which  were  greatly  needed 
after  .a  month's  drought.  During  the  last  five 
days  rain  has  fallen  to  the  total  depth  of  about  1 
inch.  Notwithstanding  the  recent  welcome  rain- 
fall, no  measurable  <|uantity  of  water  has  as  yet 
come  through  the  light  .soil  gauge  for  three  weeks, 
and  only  a  trifle  today  (Wednesday)  through  the 
hca\'V  soil  gauge.  A  Blenheim  Orange  Apple 
glowing  in  my  garden  came  first  into  blossom  on 
the  12th  inst.,  which  is  twenty  seven  d.-iys  in  ad- 
vance of  its  average  date  for  the  pre\ious  eight 
years  and  three  davs  earlier  than  last  year. — 
E.  M.,  BerkhamKltd.' 


Names    of  plants.— iiokerf    Dnri.s-.— Tussilago 

fart'ara  vario^ata. /■'.  lUjan. — CypripeJinm  liirsutis- 

xinuim. Jliis.  I'onre. — Triteleia  unittora  lihu'ina. — — 

T.  thncii.- — Iris  styloaa. Jus.  ^[a|•till. — 1,  poor  form 

of  O.   triumphnns  ;  2,  inipo.=8iblo  In  toll-,  H,   Oiloiito- 

Klosaum  inaculatum. J.  M.  ^'.  F. —  Primula  verticil- 

lata. U.    H.    S. — The    darlcor   floivfr   ia    tbi);aolia 

Soulangeana   iiiirra,    the   other   a    dark   form    of    M. 
Poulangeana. 
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"This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  It  rather ;  but 
The  Abt  itself  is  Nature." — Shai^espeare, 


Rose   Garden. 


AMONG  THE  ROSES  IN  APRIL. 

AxTHOvnH  we  are  mainly  dei)eiident  npuu  the 
weather  during  this  and  the  coming  month  as 
far  as  a  good  crop  of  Roses  is  concerned,  it  is 
very  necessary  to  give  due  attention  to  culture 
in  the  way  of  hoeing,  mulching,  staking,  and 
tying.  Insects  will  also  be  troublesome.  A  few 
,  days  back  I  noticed  green-fly  was  very  [jrevalent 
'i  upon  all  young  growth,  but,  thanks  to  the  re- 
■'■  cent  showers,  the  most  of  tliese  have  been  washed 
'  ofl".  However,  we  are  likely  to  be  troubled 
'  with  many  more  during  the  next  few  weeks. 
Spring  seems  to  bring  more  plant  pests  than  the 
summer  months,  and  a  little  neglect  now  will 
leave  its  mark  all  tlirough  the  coming  season. 
Why  should  we  use  so  many  expensive  insecti- 
cides for  cleansing  Roses  when  we  are  having 
such  valuable  object  lessons  from  Nature  i 
It  does  not  matter  what  the  insects  on  the 
I)lants  may  be,  a  sharp  shower  clears  them  off  in 
an  astonishing  degree.  A  free  use  of  soft  water 
through  the  syringe  cannot  possibly  do  any 
harm,  and  is  bound  to  remove  the  gi'eater  num- 
ber of  our  Rose  foes.  A  weak  insecticide  is  all 
very  well  under  glass,  but  in  the  open  we  might 
well  let  the  exjieuse  of  prepared  solutions  go 
towards  a  freer  use  of  pure  rain  water.  Even 
under  glass  I  Jo  not  intend  to  use  insecticides 
so  freely  as  formerly,  and  for  many  years  I 
have  used  them  comparatively  weak.  A  few 
days  ago  I  saw  a  gi-eat  number  of  Roses 
in  the  picture  of  health  and  cleaidiness, 
and  no  insecticide  whatever  had  been  used. 
All  rosarians,  both  amateur  and  professional, 
have  experienced  the  exceeding  aiuioyance 
of  finding  their  remedy  more  destructive 
than  the  insect  pest  itself.  To  use  any 
composition  of  suitable  strength  to  kill  is  al- 
most sure  to  affect  the  more  tender  growth. 
My  own  plan  with  a  few  outdoor  plants  is 
to  syringe  freely  at  this  time  of  year  if  the 
April  showers  are  not  sufficiently  frequent  to 
keep  off  green-fly.  Under  glass  we  need  a  freer 
use  still  of  the  syringe  if  fly,  red  sjiider,  and 
thrips  are  to  be  kept  down.  The  second  of 
these  pests  is  sure  to  be  troublesome  unless 
plenty  of  moisture  is  about.  Fortunately,  we 
have  a  time  between  the  first  and  second  cut  of 
flowers  when  the  syringe  can  be  used  with 
gi-eater  freedom,  and  if  due  advantage  is  taken 
of  this,  we  can  tide  ovei'  the  period  when  the 
second  crop  of  bloom  prohibits  the  use  of 
this  remedy.  Too  frequent  syringing  while 
blooms  are  opening,  whether  with  clear  water 
or  any  insecticide,  is  sure  to  leave  a  stain 
upon  the  more  delicate  varieties.  Many 
of  the  full-petalled  Roses  refuse  to  open 
in  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  as  the  protection 
of  glass  is  more  than  ever  valuable  to  such 
kinds,  it  will  be  well  to  use  a  little  discre- 
tion. Maiden  plants  in  the  open  are  lf>oking 
well,  and  need  stakes,  surface  cultivation  in 
the  way  of  drawing  soil  around  them,  <l'c.  It 
often  happens  that  press  of  other  work  prevents 
attention  to  staking  a«d  tying  in  due  .season  ; 
under  these  circumstances  the  early  earthing 
up  and  heading  down  of  dwarfs  are  great  safe- 
guards against  breaking  from  wind  and  rain.  A 
gentle   .shower,   followed  by   a   very  mild  wind, 


will  often  snap  off  many  valuable  young  Roses. 
At  present  the  soil  is  in  cajjital  heart  for  earth- 
irg  up,  and  this  not  only  acts  as  a  support,  but 
keeps  both  Rose  and  stock  moist  at  the  point 
of  union,  often  preventing  constriction  of  the 
young  Rose  gi-owth,  while  at  the  .same  time  en- 
couraging a  few  own  roots. 

The  Rose  maggot  is  rather  ]]lentiful  upon  H. 
Perpetuals,  and  will  soon  be  the  same  upon 
Teas  if  hand-picking  is  not  commenced  early. 
The  first  few  of  these  insects  always  seem  to  do 
more  mischief  than  the  re.st,  and  it  does  not 
nant  many  to  be  left  at  their  own  sweet  will 
for  a  week  before  the  results  among  the  best 
shoots  are  very  noticeable.  Keep  the  hoe 
going  among  growing  plants  until  the  end  of 
the  month,  when  a  rich  mulching  cannot  do 
harm.  Surface  culture  now  has  much  more  to 
do  with  clean  growth  than  many  imagine.  This 
is  almost  as  forw.ard  as  last  year,  but  it  looks 
in  better  condition,  and  I  have  not  yet  seen 
any  mildew  outdoors.  Last  .season  we  had  a 
lot  of  this  disease  in  April.  Unless  we  get 
colder  weather,  Roses  will  be  much  too  forward 
for  even  the  earlier  shows.  This  will  be  tin- 
fortunate  ,in  many  ways.  I  do  not  think 
northern  growers  won  so  much  last  season  on 
account  of  the  earliness  of  the  year  as  the 
grateful  showers  they  were  favoured  with  in 
comparison  to  southern  growers.  Cold  weather 
may  keep  our  Roses  back,  but  if  we  get  that  to 
retard  them  we  shall  not  have  good  blooms,  and 
if  the  weather  holds  favourable  we  shall  cer- 
tainly be  some  three  weeks  too  forward  for  the 
chief  exhibitions,  more  especially  as  regards 
the  more  popular  classes  of  garden  Roses. 

R. 


NOTES  ON  INDOOR  ROSES. 

As  far  as  ni}'  own  plants  are  concerned  I  do  not 
think  I  ever  experienced  a  more  satisfactory 
spring  than  tlie  present.  The  quantities  of  bloom 
produced  upon  vigorous  plants  of  Marechal  Niel 
and  W.  Allen  Richardson  have  been  a  pleasing 
feature.  The  majority  of  .these  are  over  with  me 
now,  but  as  so  much  of  our  future  success  dejiends 
upon  the  treatment  accorded  the  plants  during 
the  next  two  months,  it  may  be  profitable  to  con- 
sider the  work  for  that  period.  All  Roses  under 
glass  have  now  given  their  first  and  main  crop  of 
bloom,  but  it  is  quite  possible  to  secure  a  most 
valuable  second  crop  from  those  of  normal  growth, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  making  satisfactor}'  pro- 
gress with  those  of  extra  vigour.  C.  Mermet, 
The  Bride,  Mme.  Falcot,  and  others  of  like 
character  will  give  useful  blooms  from  the 
young  growths  succeeding  the  crop  just  realised, 
but  the  pillar  Roses  will  be  better  if  pruned  and 
due  attention  given  to  the  production  of  vigorous 
shoots  for  next  season's  use.  The  removal  of  the 
wood  «  hieh  has  already  flowered  will  afford  more 
light  and  air  to  the  other  occupants  of  our  Rose 
houses.  The  desirability  of  pruning  climbers  has 
been  pointed  out  frequently,  and  I  only  wish  to 
draw  attention  to  the  present  as  a  most  suitable 
time  for  the  operation. 

Now  that  the  chief  crop  of  bloom  is  over,  we 
must  pay  due  attention  to  cleanliness ;  any  arrears 
in  this  direction  should  be  taken  up  with  vigour 
while  the  flower  crop  is  oB'.  It  often  happens  that 
one  cannot  use  the  syringe  eo  freely  as  one  woidd 
wish  while  the  plants  are  in  full  bloom  ;  and  w  hen 
this  period  is  accompanied  by  easterly  winds,  with 
the  greater  tendency  they  ajjparently  have  for 
the  increase  of  green-fly  and  other  insect  pests,  it 
is  more  than  ever  necessary  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  the  present  opportunity. 

Liquid  manures  Mill  be  of  great  benefit  now 
that  the  soil  in  pots  and  borders  has  become 
thoninglily  permeated  with  hungry  roots.  I  h.ave 
foiuid  that  a  mulching  of  thoroughly  decayed 
manure  over  inside  borders  is  a  useful  aid  to 
healthy  second  growth.  This  w'oidd  not  do  early 
in  the  .season  before  any  to|)  ventilation  could  bo 


afforded,  but  at  present  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  used  in  moderation.  The  ammonia 
arising  feeds  the  young  foliage,  and  its  un- 
pleasantness is  soon  gone.  Closing  the  houses 
early  and  damping  down  the  soil  and  walks  will 
also  aid  new  growth.  It  will  be  neces.sary  to 
ati'ord  some  slight  shade  now  and  onwards,  but 
the  thinner  this  can  be  applied,  provided  it  breaks 
the  fierceness  of  the  sun's  rays,  the  better.  We 
want  jilenty  of  light  and  air  without  draught,  and 
a  rather  moister  atmosphere  than  was  advisable 
whde  a  crop  of  bloom  was  being  carried. 

Young  grafted  Roses  need  frequent  surface 
stirring  and  turning  round.  Tying  must  be  at- 
tended to  as  they  grow,  and  no  check  allowed  to 
those  of  climbing  habit  if  long  rods  for  next 
spring's  forcing  are  wanted.  Pot  the.se  on  as 
needefl ;  indeed,  they  should  soon  be  in  their 
flowering  pots,  or  at  any  rate  in  those  of  5-inch 
size. 

Cuttings  will  root  freely  now,  and  need  little 
attention  except  to  keep  them  close  and  moist  for 
a  few  weeks.  Blind  growths,  also  the  portions 
from  below  a  bloom,  are  in  an  excellent  stage  for 
I'ooting,  and  one  may  soon  get  a  stock  if  taken  in 
hand  at  once.  I  would  not  attempt  the  second 
blooming  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  under  glass,  nor 
any  of  the  Chinas  and  Bourbons.  We  shall  in  all 
jirobability  have  better  crops  out  of  doors  by  the 
time  a  second  one  would  aiipear  under  glass,  and 
the  extra  room  will  be  needed  for  the  choicer 
Teas  and  Noisettes  when  making  extended 
growths.  However,  it  will  be  a  bad  plan  to  turn 
out  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  into  too  low  a  temiiera- 
ture  for  a  short  time  yet.  If  possible  remove 
them  to  a  cool  house,  and  to  a  sheltered  spot  be- 
neath a  warm  wall  later  on.  This  section  takes  a 
brief  rest  betMcen  the  first  and  second  crop,  and 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  get  them  out  of  the  warmer 
temperature  during  this  period  if  room  is 
cramped. 

In  the  open  border  aphis  and  maggot  are  busy 
earl}',  and  unless  they  receive  prompt  attention 
will  go  far  towards  spoiling  the  grand  prospects 
which  prevail  at  present.  Maidens  will  need  care 
as  regards  earthing  up,  staking  and  tying,  or 
many  may  be  lost  if  delayed  until  growth  gets 
more  forward  should  showers  and  wind  set  in. 

R. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ROSES. 


Early  Roses. — There  is  again  abundant  evidence 
of  the  earliness  of  the  seasou  by  the  forwardness  of  the 
Roses.  \t  Uckenden  Gardens,  Cuckfield,  I  saw  Gloire 
de  Dijf'U  with  a  flower  fully  oiit  on  April  20,  and  Mr. 
Bennett  told  nie  be  had  cut  several  blooms  previously. 
Fortune's  Yellow  in  the  same  place  was  full  of  buds  and 
very  forward. — A.  H. 

Kose  Eeve  d'Or. — In  some  places  this  Rose 
is  not  satisfactory.  I  have  never  seen  it  bloom 
well  in  a  young  state  either  under  glass  or  in 
the  open  air.  When  it  is  established  then  it  is  a 
most  desirable  kind.  In  one  of  the  houses  at 
Claremont  this  kind  was  a  mass  of  bloom  early  in 
April.  Trained  to  a  trellis  with  several  other 
kinds,  the  blooms  near  the  glass  were  very  fine. 
It  is  a  strong  grower  and  suitable  for  planting  on 
a  high  trellis  or  where  a  large  space  has  to  be 
covered.  As  an  open-air  Rose  I  have  not  found 
this  a  satisfactory  kind,  as  it  does  not  bloom 
freely.  I  have  a  jilant  of  this  Rose  growing 
against  an  east  wall  of  the  abbey.  It  has  been 
pTanted  five  years,  but  never  has  [iroduced  more 
than  a  dozen  blooms.  Yellow  Roses  are  ap- 
jireciated  by  most  cultivators,  and  the  subject 
of  this  note  deserves  to  be  planted  under  glass. 
This  and  Solfaterre,  with  Lamarque,  are  not  as 
umcb  grown  as  they  were  some  few  years  ago 

— DOKSET.  

The  Pasque  Flower  (.\nemone  Pulsatilla).— 
This  is  beautiful  just  now  on  the  Kew  rockery. 
It  is  there  planted  in  good  nutsses,  not  single 
specimens,  but  bold  breadths,  its  piinuitu  leaves 
set  ofl'  by  dee|)  violet  flowers.  Such  a  jilan  as 
this  in  growing  the  Pasciue  Flower  is   far  better 
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than  having  merely  a  scrap  or  two  on  the  border, 
as  is  the  case  in  manj-  gardens.  One  does  not 
know  how  beautiful  it  is  under  such  conditions. 
It  revels  in  a  dry,  lijrht  soil,  and  when  in  a  suit- 
able spot  grows  and  flowers  freely. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Daffodil  Sirius.— This  U  a  handsome  trumpet 
D.^tibdil,  and  a  group  newly  planted  in  grass  has 
been  conspicuous  for  nearly  a  month.  Its  flower 
is  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  maximus,  a  .shade 
lighter  in  colour  and  rather  more  imbricated,  but 
altogether  a  brilliant  and  showy  kind. 

Tulip  Joost  van  Vondel.— This,  from  W. 
van  Tubergen,  is  a  magnificent  white  Tulip  of 
medium  height,  but  with  a  large,  long-cupped 
flower  of  fine  form  and  e.xquisite  satin-like  colour. 
Among  others  sent  for  trial  at  the  same  time, 
Nelly,  white,  but  dwarf,  is  worthy  of  note,  also 
Rose  d'Amour,  double  and  of  a  very  tender  pink 
colour. 

Muscari  paradoxum. — There  is  a  great  simi- 
larity among  the  (Jrape  Hyacinths,  but  this,  which 
came  from  M.  van  Tubergen,  is  striking  and  dis- 
tinct. It  has  a  tall,  handsome  conical  spike,  and 
the  flowers  are  large  and  of  a  novel  dusky  blue- 
black  colour.  A  small  group  is  very  attractive, 
but  it  would  not  look  so  well  in  great  masses  as 
the  commoner  kinds. 

Janksea  Heldreichj.  —  In  answer  to  Mr. 
WoUey-Dod's  note  (p.  .fSS),  we  have  only  one 
plant  of  this ;  it  bloomed  last  year.  A  well-known 
amateur  gardener  saw  it  in  bloom,  and  said  that 
he  believed  that  it  was  the  first  time  that  it  had 
flowered  in  this  country.  It  was  rather  pretty, 
about  the  colour  of  a  Pinguicula.  It  is  planted  at 
the  side  of  a  piece  of  sandstone  in  a  moderately 
moist  position. — (;eiir(;k  F.  Wilson. 

The  recent  hailstorm.— The  violence  of  the 
storm  on  Wednesday. the  ISthdid  considerable  mis- 
chief to  some  batches  of  Chrysanthemums  stand- 
ing in  the  open.  In  some  instances  the  leafage 
was  reduced  to  mere  shreds,  while  in  others  al- 
most every  leaf  was  stripped  from  the  stem,  com- 
jjletely  covering  the  pots  and  rendering  the 
plants  themselves  pitiable  objects.  I  have  rarely 
seen  such  destruction  in  so  short  a  time — E.  J., 
Hamplon  Hill. 

Citrus  trifoliata.— We  have  never  seen  any- 
thing with  greater  pleasure  than  a  bush  of  this  in 
the  School  of  Horticulture  .at  Versailles — a  sheet  of 
large  and  beautiful  flowers  on  April  19.  We  had 
no  idea  that  any  Citrus  could  have  borne  such  a 
beautiful  anri  distinct  bloom  as  compared  witli 
any  others  of  the  family  we  know,  and  yet  this 
was  borne  by  a  hardy  shrub  standing  for  years 
among  Crabs,  Almonds  and  trees  of  that  degree 
of  hardiness. 

Narcissus  abscissus. — lust  as  the  Tenby 
Daffodil  is  specially  jjrized  for  its  earliness,  so  this 
lovely  little  kin<l  has  a  distinct  value,  being  one 
of  the  late-flowering  trumpet  varieties  and  in  addi- 
tion graceful  and  pretty.  It  is  ijuite  unlike  any 
other  sort,  being  dwarf,  long-blooming  and  the 
flowers  coming  successionally  for  weeks.  It  has 
narrow,  creamy,  reflc.xed  perianth  segments  and 
a  long,  uniform,  straight  rich  yellow  trumpet. 
Flowering  fitfully,  as  is  its  wont,  it  would  not 
make  a  display  of  colour  in  the  border,  but  in  the 
Crass  its  efi'ect  is  decidedly  pretty. — A.  H. 

Destructive  storm  in  Notts.— During  the 
afternoon  of  Wcflnesday,  the  18th,  a  heavy  storm 
passed  over  this  district.  For  some  time  thcie 
was  a  continuous  downpour,  not  of  ordinary 
liailstones,  but  of  largo  rough  pieces  of  ice  the 
size  of  nuts.  A  good  deal  of  damage  was  done  to 
tender  growing  crops.  The  foliage  of  espalier 
Apples  and  I 'cars  was  in  some  cases  almost  shat- 
tered to  pieces.  Potato  tops  and  forward  hand- 
light  Cauliflowers  riddled  with  holes,  while  the 


soft  and  tender  leaves  of  Strawberries  were  bruised 
and  disfigured.  I  have  not  known  such  a  storm 
in  this  district  for  the  past  ten  years. — J.  Craw- 
KOKD,  Coddinglon  Hall,  Ntwark. 

Anemone  coronaria.  —  Enclosed  herewith 
you  will  find  a  small  gathering  of  Anemone  coro- 
naria flowers.  I  like  the  single  flowers  best,  only 
they  have  one  fault,  viz.,  they  do  not  last  in 
bloom  (juite  so  long  as  the  semi-double  form.s. 
Nothing  in  this  garden  at  the  present  time,  or  in- 
deed at  any  time  of  the  whole  year,  can  surpass  in 
beauty  these  Anemones.  The  same  plants  flow- 
ered fi'eely  during  last  autumn  and  early  winter  ; 
indeed  there  were  a  few  scattered  blooms  through- 
out the  winter.  I  think  these  Anemones  deserve 
more  than  ordinary  attention,  and  they  certainly 
repay  for  high  cultivation.  I  find  (hey  enjoy  a 
little  rotten  cow  manure,  which  should  be  placed 
some  0  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  soil. — 
Tuos.  Arnold,  The  Gardens,  Cireiu-ester  Hovse. 

Iris  iberica. — I  am  glad  to  chronicle  a  great 
success  in  blooming  this  glorious  Caucasian  Iris  in 
.a  south,  well-protected  Dorder.  Acting  on  the 
plan  ad\-ocated  by  Mr.  Ewbank,  I  had  a  slate 
bottom  made  about  bj  inches  below  the  surface  to 
prevent  the  moisture  rising.  This  plan,  together 
with  ])utting  a  sheet  of  glass  overhead  for  a  few 
weeks  after  blooming  I  thoroughly  believe  in.  I 
had  some  two  dozen  fine  blooms,  nearly  every 
plant  blooming  except  the  very  small  ones. 
These  lovely  Irises,  with  their  pearly  standards 
erect  and  glistening  in  the  sunshine,  have  been  the 
admiration  of  all  my  visitors — beautiful,  and  yet 
to  me  there  is  somehow  always  an  uncanny  sort  of 
cobra  look  about  them.  Doubtless  the  excep- 
tional weather  of  last  summer  has  had  a  favour- 
able influence  on  the  blooming  of  this  Iris.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  compare  notes  on  this 
[loint. — Edw.\rd  Fison,  AllinytoH  Houte,  Ipswich. 

Doronicums. — There  are  probably  many  more 
names  than  there  are  really  distinct  kinds  among 
these,  but  on  one  ])oint  there  is  no  doubt,  and 
that  is  their  value  for  planting  in  large  groups 
and  bold  masses  to  give  colour  in  early  spring  and 
provide  flowers  in  abundance  for  cutting.  There 
is  hardly  any  soil  in  which  they  refuse  to  grow, 
for  I  have  had  them  do  well  in  that  which  is  light 
and  sandy,  whilst  the  magnificent  groups  that 
suggest  this  note  are  growing  in  a  tenacious 
claj'ey  loam.  Those  who  have  them  are  mostly 
content  with  a  tuft  or  two  in  the  mixed  border, 
bub  they  deserve  planting  in  a  bolder  waj',  foi-, 
apart  from  the  bulbs,  there  is  nothing  in  spring 
so  early,  graceful  and  showy  as  these.  Although 
names  are  numerous,  they  practically  all  come 
under  about  two  types,  the  dwarf  varieties 
being  forms  of  D.  caucasicum  or  austriacum,  and 
the  tall  kinds  descendants  of  D.  pardalianches.  A 
variety  of  this  last,  named  excelsum  or  Harpur- 
Crewe,  is  specially  noteworthy,  as  it  blooms  more 
or  less  continuously  from  spring  to  autumn, 
whilst  it  grows  tall  and  is  the  best  of  all  for  cut- 
ting.— A.  H. 

Senecio  sagittifolius. — In  continuation  of 
your  remarks  about  above-named  interesting  and 
handsome  plant  on  p.  339  of  your  last  issue,  I 
may  add  that  it  seems  to  be  almost  if  not  per- 
fectly hardy,  and  in  nowise  to  recpiire  the  ])ro- 
tection  of  a  house,  which  has  hitherto  been  deemed 
necessary  for  its  successful  cultivation  since  its 
introduction  from  Uruguay  by  Mons.  E.  Andr6, 
of  Paris.  I  received  three  plants  from  the  intro- 
ducer in  the  cour.se  of  last  autumn,  and  planted 
two  of  them  out,  retaining  the  third  in  a  pot  lest 
evil  should  accrue  to  the  others  from  the  winter 
frosts,  but  although  on  January  o  we  had  by  far 
the  severest  frost  I  ever  remember  here  during 
forty  years  (the  thermometer  outside  one  of  my 
liouses  falling  to  3',  or  29'  of  frost),  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  the  two  plants  of  this  new  Senecio  were 
(piito  uninjured  liy  it,  and  are  now,  as  well  as 
the  plant  kc|)t  under  gla.ss,  throwing  up  .'tout 
flower  spikes.  The  potted  plant  is  of  course  some- 
what earlier,  having  sliown  its  flowei'-spike  about 
a  fortnight  before  the  others.  It  also  seems  to 
be  extremely   free   blooming,  as  one  of  my  out- 


door plants  is  sending  up  no  less  than  three 
flower-stems,  a  strong  one  from  the  main  or  centre 
crown,  and  smaller  head"  from  two  by  no  means 
over-strong  ofl'sets  or  side  growths  which  one 
would  not  expect  to  flower  at  all,  but  rather  to 
make  plants  for  another  year,  as  the  main  plant, 
I  believe,  usually  dies  after  flowering.  This  hand- 
some plant  is  well  figured  in  last  year's  volume  of 
the  Bofanii-al  ifwia-int  on  a  double  plate,  No.  7322. 
— W.  E.  (Umbleton. 

Spiraea  grandiflora.— This  most  lovely  plant 
(better  known  as  Exochorda  grandiflora)  always 
prom|)ts  me  to  write  a  note  about  it  every  spring 
I  see  it  in  flower,  for  such  a  shrub  can  never  be 
too  much  written  about,  as  it  never  can  become 
too  common.  This  spring  it  is  flowering  excep- 
tionally well  everywhere,  and  particularly  where 
pliinted  against  a  sunny  wall.  There  is  an  old  spe- 
cimen against  an  east  wall  at  Kew  which  is  now  a 
perfect  sheet  of  white  bloom,  while  the  shrubs  in 
the  open  are  only  just  opening  their  flowers.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  wall  shrubs,  though 
it  does  not  really  require  protection,  being  as 
hardy  as  any  other  Spira?a.  Freely  grown  in 
good  soil  it  makes  a  huge,  round-headed  bush, 
which  .should  bo  pruned  judiciously  to  induce 
the  formation  of  as  many  young  flowering-shoots 
as  possible.  Layers  and  cuttings  begin  to  flower 
when  only  1  foot  high,  which  is  an  advantage. 
Its  newer  relative  S.  Alberti  is  said  to  be  similar, 
but  it  certainly  is  not  so  free  flowering,  as  plant.? 
from  3  feet  to  5  feet  high  show  as  yet  no  signs  of 
bloom. — W.  G. 

Rubus'  deliciosus. — Those  who  are  taking 
note  of  the  very  choicest  flowering  shrubs  should 
add  the  Rocky  "Mountain  Bramble  to  the  list;,  as 
it  is  certainly  among  the  loveliest  of  all  spring- 
flowering  shrubs,  especially  when  planted  against 
a  sunny  wall.  I  saw  it  in  flower  this  week  at  the 
Coombe  Wood  Nursery  against  a  wall,  where  it  at 
once  arrests  attention  among  all  the  beautiful 
wall  shrubs  to  be  seen  in  that  nursery.  No  other 
Rvibus  that  I  know  has  such  large  flowers  ;  they 
are  snow-white,  saucer-shaped  and  1  i  inches  or  2 
inches  across  on  strong  plants,  but  I  notice  that 
the  flowers  are  usually  larger  on  wall  jjlants  than 
when  in  the  open  border.  I  was  glad  to  see  a  fine 
stock  of  young  jjlants  in  this  nursery,  as  it  has 
hitherto  been  scarce  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
in  pro]iagating  it.  Those  who  intend  to  plant 
this  Rubus  should  see  that  they  get  the  true  plant, 
as  there  is  another  Rubus  sold  for  it,  especially  in 
Continental  nurseries.  This  is  R.  nutkanus,  the 
white-flowered  Bramble  from  Nootka  Sound,  but 
it  does  not  possess  nearly  so  much  grace  and 
beauty  as  R.  deliciosus.  An  easterly  or  westerly 
exposure  on  a  wall  is  the  best  for  this  Rubus,  the 
south  being  too  hot  and  dry  for  it  and  the  north 
too  cold  and  damp. — W.  C 

Blue  Wood  Anemones  (A.  Robinsoniana  r. 
A.  nemorosaciiTulea)  —From  StrafTan,Co.  Kildare, 
I  have  just  received  flowers  of  the  soft  mauve  A. 
Robinsoniana,  and  with  these  for  comparison  came 
the  Lismore  or  Waterford  variety  of  the  Wood 
Anemone  (A.  nemorosa).  Both  are  very  beautiful, 
but  they  are  essentially  distinct  from  each  other. 
A.  Robinsoniana  is  a  larger  and  taller  plant,  with 
larger  flowers  of  a  soft  pale  lilac  or  mau\  e  colour. 
Both  have  reddish  stems  and  petioles,  but  those 
of  the  nemorosa  variety  are  darker,  and  tlie  flowers, 
although  only  about  half  the  size  of  those  of  A. 
Robinsoniana,  are  much  darker  and  of  a  bluish 
mauve  colour.  Those  who  have  woods  and  cop- 
pices full  of  the  Wood  Anemone,  either  in  Eng- 
land or  in  Ireland,  might  do  worse  than  sjiend  an 
hour  or  two  amongst  tliem  in  order  to  select  the 
best  forms.  I  was  in  an  Irish  wood  near  Newry 
the  other  <lay  and  was  delighted  to  oliserve  the 
variety  in  size  and  colouring  both  of  the  foliage 
and  itowers  of  this  connnon  wiUling.  Even  the 
cx(|uisitely  .soft  A.  Robinsoniana  appi'ais  to  have 
been  sent' to  the  old  Botanic  ( iardens  at  Oxford 
from  Ireland  years  ago,  and  it  would  be  very  in- 
teresting to  know  its  exact  wild  oi-  naturalised 
habitat  in  that  country.  The  c.ervUea  form  of  A. 
nemorosa  has  also  beei'i  found  in  Wales  as  well  as 
in  Co.  Waterford.— F.  W.  B. 
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A  PERGOLA  m  ENGLAXD  AND 

IN   SAVOY. 

We  have  pleasure  in  presenting  tliis  en- 
graving of  the  pergola  at  Belvoir,  which  is 
much  better  made  than  most  things  of  the 
kind  in  our  gardens.  It  is  also  a  souvenir 
of  an  excellent  gardener,  William  Ingram, 
who  made  Belvoir  famous  throughout  the 
midlands  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers  in 
spring.  In  the  construction  of  such  things 
the  often  wasted  branches  of  our  own  Oak  aie 
very  useful,  and.  as  these  are  of  very  little 
value  in  many  places,  they  might  be  kept 
for    the    construction    of    all    such    things. 


single  slabs  of  stone,  which  last  for  ever. 
Once  they  get  their  sides  and  supports  strong 
and  durable,  branches  are  thrown  over  or,  as 
in  this  case,  beams.  In  these  countries,  where 
the  Grape  ripens,  the  attractions  of  the  per- 
gola are  all  the  gi eater.  But  with  our  good 
collections  of  hardy  climbers  and  beautiful 
Ivies,  which  do  not  always  live  in  colder 
countries,  we  can  easily  get  the  most  charming 
material  for  covering  such  structures,  present- 
ing, as  they  do,  almost  every  kind  of  surf:ice 
to  suit  climbers  of  all  statures  and  habits.  It 
is  impossible  to  imagine  anything  more  valu- 
able for  the  growth  of  climliing  plants  tljan 
such  structures,  while  the  way  we  generally 
make  them  with  wire  and  iron  is  not  at  all 
the  best  or  most  picturesque,  and  not  even 


A  pet'ijola  in  Belvuir  L\(^iie  Or 


/litjis.    Engraved  for  The  Garden /rem  a  phrAogmpli 
sent  by  Percy  Ingram. 


Pergolas  should  bo  right  in  motive,  and  not 
made  where  not  wanted,  or  where  for  any 
reason  they  would  look  out  of  place.  There 
are  often  good  reasons  for  making  them,  and 
though  not  so  necessary  for  their  shade- 
giving  qualities  in  our  own  country  as  in 
others,  they  are  most  delightful  things  on 
■which  to  trdin  many  hardy  climbers.  If  we  had 
always  summorslike  the  last, the  shade-covered 
ways  would  be  mure  value<l.  On  p.  368  we  give 
an  engraving  of  a  pergola  in  a  Savoy  garden 
— a  country  where  they  are  much  more 
used,  and  often  delightfully.  Here  may 
be  seen  massive  supports  made  of  simi)lc  brick- 
work or  rough  stone.  In  Italy  and  the  coun- 
tries near  it,  where  the  commonest  workmen 
are  so  handy  in  building,  these  permanent 
supports  cost  very  little  ;  sometimes  they  use 


lasting 
wire. 


Few  things  perish  sooner  than  iron 


Another  sport  from  Catherine  Mermet. — 

Some  admirable  flowci'.s  of  tlio  latest  .^port  from 
Catherine  Mermet  hii\"e  been  sent  me  by  ^Ir. 
Piper,  of  Ucktield.  They  have  the  fine  form  of 
the  i)arent  and  retain  the  distinct  colour  of  the 
original  sport  which  I  saw  when  at  Uckfield  last 
year.  Their  colour  is  most  delicate  and  refined, 
a  fJesh-white,  deepening  into  pink  at  the  edges, 
and  when  the  flower  is  half  expanded  it  shows  a 
pink  centre  much  like  that  lovely  variety  Souvenir 
de  Paul  Neron.  A  Rose  of  such  ten<ler  colour 
with  all  the  attributes  of  its  parent  is  a  decided 
acquisition. — A.  H. 

Wasps.  —  Should  the  hopes  of  the  fruit  grower 
this  season  bo  realisotl  and  a  Rood  cro])  of  fruit 
secured,  I  am  very  much  afraid  it  will  to  a  very 
great  extent  be  destroyed  by  intolerable  colonies 
of  wasps.  In  fact,  I  see  no  help  for  it,  unless 
during  the  next  two  months  heavy  thunder-storms 


should  occur  to  wash  out  the  rests  in  their  first 
stage  of  formation.  In  the  earlv  winter  I  dis- 
covered secreted  beneath  seme  old  garden  mats 
something  like  2li0  queen  wasps.  These,  of  course, 
were  destroyed,  but  at  the  present  time  hundreds 
of  wasps  are  flying  about  in  all  directions,  and  aie 
particularly  strong;  and  active.  Perhaps  other  cor- 
respondents wdl  say  whether  they  are  as  numerous 
m  their  districts.— J.  Crawford. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


THE  GRISELINIAS. 
Last  year  M.  Ad.  Van  den  Heede  recommended 
Griselinia   macrophylla   as   an   excellent   room 
plant,  and  we  very  heartily  agree  with  his  re- 
commendation of  it. 

In  his  "Flora  of  New  Zealand,''  of  which 
country  the  plant  is  a  native,  Dr.  Houlcer  states 
that  Griselinia  macro]iliylla  (I'la.'sed  by  him 
amongst  the  Cornaccie)  is  only  a  fi.xed  variety 
of  Griselinia  lucida,  with  larger  leaves  and  a 
more  robust  liabit  of  growth.  However  that 
may  be,  the  plant  lias  for  a  long  time  past 
attracted  the  atteEtiun  of  connoisseurs,  amongst 
whom  M.  Corini,  Professor  of  Horticulture  at 
the  Museum,  struck  with  the  fine  appearance 
of  G.  littoralis  and  G.  lucida,  and  their  hardi- 
ness as  cool-liouse  plants,  conceived  the  possi- 
bility of  utilising  them  for  the  embellishment 
of  apartments,  porches,  verandahs,  &c.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  year  1890  he  employed  me  to 
multiply  these  i>lauts  in  considerable  numbers, 
so  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  ofl'er  them  in 
exchange  to  the  various  Ijotanic  gardms  at 
home  and  abroad. 

The  method  of  propagation  whicli  I  tlien 
employed  was  to  use  cuttings  of  the  semi- 
herbaceous  wood,  put  in  in  August  under 
cloches  in  a  cold  hou.se  and  in  a  light  compost 
consisting  of  one-third  river  sand,  one-third 
sandy  heath  soil,  and  one-third  well-decayed 
leaf-mould,  all  well  mixed  and  blended  together. 
Of  the  cuttings  thus  put  in,  those  of  G.  litloralis 
alone  struck  root  in  a  satisfactorvir.aiiner,  nearly 
all  of  them  being  sufhciently  well  rooted  at  tlio 
end  of  October,  1890,  to  he  potted  off  and  placed 
in  a  cold  liouse  before  the  winter  came  on  in 
that  year.  It  was  not  so,  however,  with  the 
cuttings  of  G.  lucida,  which,  in  spite  of  all  my 
endeavours  then  and  since,  never  formed  even 
a  callus,  much  less  routs. 
^  In  coiiSequence  of  our  failure  to  i)ropatrate 
G.  lucida  (the  finest  .species  of  the  genus  in 
ampleness  of  foliage)  by  means  of  cuttinj^.s. 
Professor  Cornu  directed  me  to  try  what  coitld 
be  done  by  grafting  it  upon  cuttings  of  G. 
littoralis  which  had  struck  root  in  the  autumn 
of  1890.  This  I  did  with  entire  success  and  in 
the  following  manner:  In  the  lictjinning  of 
last  August  (1893),  the  strongest  siiiciniems  of 
the.se  cutting  jilants  of  G.  littoralis  were,  after 
having  their  lowest  branches  cut  away,  eacli 
veneer-grafted,  at  an  inch  or  less  fnjin  the  neck 
with  a  scion  of  G.  lucida.  The  grafts  havin<' 
been  tied  uji  with  rafiia,  the  plants  Mere  jilaccd 
in  a  cold  frame  kejit  ]ierfectly  close,  care  having 
been  taken  to  cover  up  the  base  of  tlie  scions 
with  river  sand.  In  .a  month's  time  the  mois- 
ture of  the  sand  had  rotted  aw.ay  the  ligature  of 
raffia  and  the  union  of  .stock  and  scion  was  as 
com|ih'te  as  po.ssible. 

This  method  of  veneer-grafting  appears  to 
me  to  be  the  really  practical  way  of  jiropagat- 
ing  (iriselinia  lucida,  and  as  such  I  recom- 
mend it. 

With  respect  to  tlie  immunity  of  tin's  slirub 
from  the  attacks  of  insects,  I  must  say  that  mv 
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observations  in  this  matter  do  not  quite  coin- 
cide witli  tlie  statements  of  M.  Ad.  Van  den 
Heede.  In  our  gi-ounds  here  lioth  G.  littoralis 
and  G.  lucida  are  often  attacked  by  an  insect 
which  very  closely  resembles  tlie  mealy  bug 
wliich  preys  on  the  Pine-apple,  and  which 
occurs  more  especially  on  the  under  surface  of 
the  leaves  and  branches  of  those  two  shrubs. 
These  enemies,  however,  may  he  eflectively 
dealt  with  by  freciuent  applications  of  tobacco 
water,  and,  in  spite  of  them,  the  Griselinias  re- 
main such  valuable  subjects  for  the  embellish- 
ment of  apartments,  that  one  cannot  help  being 
surprisod  that  they  are  not  moro  extensively 
cultivated  for  this  purpose. — C.  Grosdemanos, 
in  Le  Jardin. 


Skimmia  japonica.-  -Plants  of  this  at  the 
present  time  at  Okllaiids  are  covered  with  their 
l3right  red  berries.  So  well  does  it  do  there  in  the 
wild  garden  and  shrubbery  borders  where  the  soil 
is  natural!}'  of  a  peaty  nature,  that  the  plants 
grow  and  pioduce  berries  so  freely  each  year,  that 
they  are  looked  upon  as  being  quite  common. 
Dozens  of  bushes  of  various  sizes  from  a  few  inches 
to  2  feet  or  3  feet  high  are  covered  with  clusters 
of  fruit.— H.  C.  P. 

Araucaria  imbricata. — If  this  conifer  in  a 
general  way  would  only  thrive  as  well  as  it  does 
in  Jlrs.  Harrison's  garden  at  Wej'bridge,  it  would 
be  one  of  the  most  valuable  evergreens  we  have. 
A  tree  standing  on  tlie  Grass,  althtiugh  not  tlie 
largest,  is  the  most  perfect  specimen  I  have  ever 
seen.  It  is,  I  should  say,  between  50  feet  and  GO 
feet  in  height,  broad  in  proportion,  and  free  to 
the  base  from  the  nasty  tinge  that  so  frequently 
mars  the  beauty  of  this  conifer.  There  is  every 
prospect  of  this  tree  growing  into  one  of  tlie  fine.st 
specimens  in  the  country.  In  this  part  of  Surrey 
Araucaria  imbricata  is  generally  satisfactory,  as 
are  most  conifers,  owing  in  some  measure  to  the 
soil,  which  is  mostly  of  a  light  porous  nature,  but 
also,  I  think,  to  atmospheric  conditions,  for  good 
specimens  are  to  be  found  where  the  natural 
drainage  is  not  very  free.  On  St.  George's  Hill  there 
are  many  nice  specimens  of  Araucaria,  not  very 
large,  but  in  fine  condition.  They  are  surrounded 
by  a  natural  growth  of  Bracken,  which  gives  them 
a  pleasing  ami  i>ictures(]ue  appearance. — J.  C.  B. 

Increasing  Daphniphyllura  glaucescens. 
— I  have  a  plant  of  Uaphnijjhylhim  glauce.scens, 
but  am  at  a  loss  how  to  propagate  it,  and  should 
be  glad  if  3'ou  could  enlighten  me  on  the  suljject. 
I  cannot  tind  ain'  information  respecting  it  in  any 
botanical  book  in  my  possession.  Please  say  if  it 
is  increased  by  seeds,  cuttings  or  grafting,  and  if 
the  latter,  what  stock  I  must  graft  it  on.  The 
plant  I  have  has  apparently  been  grafted. — Ever- 
green. 

*,,*  The  Daphniphyllum  in  question  is  not  at 
all  an  easy  subject  to  propagate  unless  seeds  are 
obtained  from  Japan.  I  have  tried  cuttings  in 
various  ways,  but  without  any  very  satisfactory 
results.  The  greatest  measure  of  success  was  by 
taking  cuttings  of  the  current  season's  shoots 
about  the  end  of  .luly,  inserting  them  firmly  into 
well-drained  |)ots  filled  with  a  compost  consisting 
of  loam,  peat  and  sand.  Tliey  were  then  placed 
in  a  close  frame,  and  after  a  time  were  removed 
into  a  gentle  heat,  wlicn  a  few  rooted,  but  not 
enough  for  the  expeiiment  to  be  considered  a 
success.  As  for  grafting,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
easily  obtainable  stock  on  which  this  would  be 
likely  to  succeed.  Seeds  are  not  often  to  be 
obtained,  and  if  imiiorted  by  any  of  our  nursery- 
men, they  would  in  all  probability  be  at  once  sown 
rather  tlian  oilered  for  sale,  as  a  (|iiantity  of 
plants  would  not  be  at  all  diHicult  to  dispo.se  of; 
whereas  seeds  would  most  likely  soon  lose  their 
vitality  if  kept  in  stock.-— T. 

Exochorda  grandiflora. — I  have  liad  this 
fine  i-hiiib  fur  ten  or  (welve  years,  and  although  it 
has  grown  well  it  is  K  feet  high  and  as  much 
through — it  has  never  bloomed  until  now.  As  if 
to  make  up  for  previous  shortcomings,  it  is  a  slieet 


of  flo%ver  from  end  to  end— another  proof  of  the 
ripening  influence  of  the  last  year's  memorable 
suminor.  I  do  not  know  from  whence  it  comes, 
but  this  would  seem  to  argue  it  is  from  a  country 
with  a  brighter  climate  than  ours.  It  is  many 
years  since  hardy  shrubs  and  trees  generally  weie 
111  such  a  free-flowering  state  or  promise  as  at  the 
[jresent  time,  and  the  approaching  summer  will 
doubtless  witness  the  floral  development  of  many 
things  that  is  (juite  the  exception  in  England. — 
J.  M.,  Charmou/h,  Dorset. 

"Vitis  heterophylla  variegata. — This  is  ex- 
tremely pretty  at  the  present  time  when  the 
plants  have  been  wintered  in  a  cool  house  in  a 
dormant  state,  and  are  now  furnished  with  their 
freshly  -  expanded  foliage,  which  is  marked  in 
various  ways,  usually  white  on  a  green  ground, 
and  often  suffused  with  pink.  The  purplish  tint 
of  the  young  bark  is  also  a  noticeable  feature. 
This  Vine  is  very  useful  in  many  ways.  In  the 
first  place  it  has  been  long  employed  to  a  limited 
extent  for  summer  bedding,  but  in  wet  and  dull 
seasons  it  loses  a  good  deal  of  its  colour.  For 
the  embellishment  of  the  greenhouse  in  the  spring 
and  early  summer  it  is  well  adapted,  as  the  leaves 
are  then  so  brightly  colcured.  Plants  in  pots  .5 
inches  or  6  inches  in  diameter  readily  lend  them- 
selves to  different  modes  of  grouping.  They  may 
either  be  secured  to  a  single  stick,  leaving  the  side 
shoots  to  dispose  themselves  at  will,  or  stakes  may 
be  altogether  dispensed  with :  in  \^hich  case  the 
plants  can  be  used  for  draping  the  edges  of  a  stage 
or  for  like  purpo-ses.  Trained  up  a  greenhouse 
lafter,  a  plant  of  this  Vine  is  wonderfully  pretty 
for  a  time,  but  it  has  some  decided  drawbacks 
against  its  use  for  such  a  purpose,  as  it  is  leafless 
during  the  winter,  and  long  before  the  leaves  drop 
they  lose  a  good  deal  of  their  colouring.  Cut- 
tings of  the  young  growing  shoots  taken  at  the 
present  time  strike  root  without  any  difficulty  if 
they  are  treated  as  Fuchsias  and  similar  subjects. 
— T. 


WINTER  EFFECTS  UF  CONIFERS  AND 
OTHER  EVERGREENS. 

Now  that  the  frost  and  hailstorms,  combined 
with  boisterous  weather  generally,  of  the  jjast 
two  or  three  weeks  have  partly  destroyed  the 
precocious  spring  bloom  of  many  things,  one's 
attention  is  drawn  to  the  beauties  of  so  many 
evergreens  in  winter. 

The  various  conifers  form  one  of  tlie  main 
features  in  winter,  especially  so  when  well 
placed — not  cramped  up  in  tiny  enclosures  or 
planted  clo.se  to  the  windows  of  a  villa  resi- 
dence. It  is  a  matter  for  regret  that  some, 
even  of  our  commonest  Pines  and  Spruces,  are 
not  made  more  use  of  with  a  view  to  landscape 
efl'ects  and  commercial  utility.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  Scotch  Fir  (Pinua  sylvestris).  Wliat 
a  splendid  ornamental  tree  it  is  either  in  its 
younger  stages  of  growth  or  when  old  if  suit- 
ably placed,  say  on  the  most  prominent  knolls 
of  a  hill-side,  where  the  lovely  bluish  glaucous 
colouring  of  its  leafage  is  seen  to  advantage,  or 
what  can  vie  in  grandeur  with  a  clump  of  aged 
trees  on  a  bold  prominence,  especially  if  the 
straight  limbs,  liranches  and  leaves  are  reflected 
in  a  lake  i  Sucli  old  trees  also  as  single  speci- 
mens iKissess  idiaracteristic  beauty.  I  consider 
Pinus  austriaca  is  less  valuable  than  the  Scotch 
Fir,  for  it  and  others  of  the  darker-leaved  va- 
rieties are  too  sombre  in  hue.  But  I  have 
a  decided  partiality  for  the  brighter  green 
kinds,  and  so  may  be  mistaken  in  condemning 
the  darker.  However,  there  are  plenty  of 
every  shade  to  select  from  between  the  Austrian 
on  the  one  hand  and  tlie  Monterey  on  the 
other,  as  Pinus  ponderosa,  P.  Laricio  (Corsican), 
the  Sugar  Pine  (P.  Lambcrtiana),  P.  cxcclsa 
and  P.  insignis. 

The  Spruces  are  also  rich  in  variety.  The 
common  Abies  oxcelsa  is  rather  too  formal  and 


also  sombre,  and  the  same  applies  to  A.  nigra, 
l)ut,  happily,  we  have  such  beautiful  things  as 
tlie  amethystine  blue-tinted  A.  ajanensis,  A. 
Alcoquiana  and  the  ]irickly  pale  green  A.  polita. 
The  ordinary  Silver  Fir  (A.  peetinata)  is  a  noble 
tree  as  it  attains  stature  and  age,  the  silvery 
under-sides  of  the  leaves  producing  a  light  and 
pleasing  eflect.  In  addition,  we  have  the 
choicer  Spruce  Firs,  such  as  A.  grandis, 
A.  lasiocarpa,  A.  Nordmanniaiia,  A.  amabilis 
and  A.  Webbiana,  the  somev^llat  stifler  A. 
nobilis,  A.  magnifica  and  A.  Pinsapo,  po.ssess- 
ing  the  silvery  under  colour  more  or  less.  More 
graceful  in  habit  is  A.  Albertiana,  a  beautiful 
tre3,  especially  as  a  single  specimen,  and  what 
forms  a  more  pleasing  winter  picture  than  a 
large  clump  of  A.  canadensis  growing  luxu- 
riantly in  a  hollow  or  a  glade  near  a  rivulet  ? 
A.  Douglasi  is  so  well  known,  and  now  so  ex- 
tensively planted  for  economic  purposes,  that 
description  is  needless,  but  it  is  also  a  grand 
tree  for  ornamental  planting,  attractive  both  in 
large  breadths  or  as  single  specimens.  "Where 
a  i[uantity  of  seedlings  has  been  planted,  the 
many  varied  tints  of  green  observable  amongst 
them  are  charming. 

In  the  Cedars  we  liave  again  different  forms 
as  well  as  shades  ;  the  stiff'  bold-limbed  tabulated 
C.  Libani,  the  less  stiff'  (_'.  atlantica  and  its 
glaucous  variety,  and  the  more  graceful  Deodar 
all  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  wintry  scene. 

The  Japanese  Cedar  (Cryptomeria  japonica) 
is  also  a  magnificent  winter  tree,  graceful  and 
elegant,  and  when  grown  in  quantity  from  seed 
the  depth  of  greenery  is  so  varied,  that  all 
shades  .are  represented.  This,  I  think,  is  noi 
so  extensively  planted  .as  it  deserves.  C.  ele- 
gans  is  not  so  effective,  although  the  bronzy 
green  is  pleasing  under  close  inspection.  It  i.s 
a  good  lawn  tree,  but  at  a  distance  has  a  rather 
withered  aspect,  and  the  same  as  regards  colour^ 
applies  to  most  of  the  Arljor-vitie,  Thuja 
Lobbi,  of  course,  excepted,  a  splendid  tree  for 
planting  near  a  lake  or  a  tolerably  wide 
stream. 

There  are  lovely  greens  and  lace-like  Inancli- 
lets  in  the  forms  of  Cupressns  Lawsoniana, 
pretty  objects  singly  or  in  masses,  presenting 
diversity  of  habit,  form,  and  colour.  C.  macro- 
carpa  is  .also  a  most  pleasing  tree  of  liright 
green  shade  and  distinct,  but,  unfortunately, 
it  will  not  succeed  everywhere.  I  have  never 
seen  finer  specimens  than  some  growing  in  the 
south-west  of  Ireland,  Co.  Cork  and  Limerick. 
This  was  fifteen  j'ears  since,  and  if  all  has  gone 
well  with  them  they  must  now  be  veritable 
giants.  The  vigorous  kinds  of  Ret  inosporas  are  also 
useful  for  landscape  effect,  free  growing,  "race- 
ful,  and  of  good  winter  coloui-,  R.  filifera,  R. 
pisifera,  .and  R.  obtu.sa  coming  under  this 
designation.  Thujopsis  dolobrata  is  attractive 
as  a  single  specimen,  and  spreading  clumiis  of 
the  Chinese  Juniper  aff'ord  lovely  colouring  in 
the  winter. 

Smaller  in  growth  than  the  above,  but  in- 
dispen.sable  are  the  various  evergreens  in  almost 
infinite  variety  and  shades  of  green,  fnrni  of 
leafage  and  habit  of  growth.  Foremost  [dace 
may  be  given  to  the  green-leaved  Hollies, 
many  of  which  even  now  are  loaded  with  their 
cro])8  of  coral  berries.  Extensive  banks  clothed 
with  tliem  as  a  groundwork  todeiiduuus  timber 
trees— heavily  thinned  — are  very  bright ;  in  fact, 
it  is  comparatively  difficult  to  misplace  a  Holly 
in  grounds  of  considerable  extent.  It  f.akes  its 
phicc  .almost  anywheie,  either  as  a  mass,  liedue, 
or  specimen,  and  is  always  admired,  exce])tiu" 
when  hard  clijiped  or  carved  into  absurd  shapes. 
Beside  the  ordinary  kind,  Hodginsi  is  a  noblo 
variety,  and  tlie  "Hedgehog''  peculiar.  The 
ordinary  and   Portugal   Laurels  are   fine  ever- 
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greens,  but,  unhappily,  tliey  are  at  present 
seriously  overplanted,  occupying  positions 
which  slioukl  be  occupied  by  choicer  things. 
Even  banks  or  large  masses  of  Rhododendrons 
of  ditterent  kinds,  niereh-  as  evergreens  (irre- 
spective of  the  gorgeous  display  of  bloom  later) 
are  far  mere  varied  in  shades  of  green,  and 
more  interesting  than  similar  masses  of  Laurels. 
Certainly  the  latter  are  far  more  polished  and 
glossy,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  of 
similar  aspect. 

Yews  are  too  hea-\-y  and  sombre  for  exten- 
sive jilanting.  The  Irish  Yew  is  so  distinct, 
that  a  few  specimens  are  desirable,  but  great 
care  in  the  selection  of  position  is  necessary. 
A  well-placed  specimen  is  really  a  line  orna- 
liient  «'lien  free  from  the  trammels  of  iron, 
wire,  and  rope,  so  frequently  used  in  formiug 
it  into  a  huge  besom.  The  Tree  Bo.x  is  another 
winter  gem.  The  Ivy  on  the  Oaks  and  other 
hard-wooded  trees  is  a  lovely  addition  to  them. 
Just  now  it  is  charming  wiih  its  loads  of  glossy 
black  berries.  Where  the  climate  is  not  very 
Severe,  the  Sweet  Bays  form  prominent  clumps 
of  cheerful  green,  together  with  Escallouias, 
Berberis,  Azaras,  Olearias,  Ceanothuses,  Grise- 
linias,  Arbutuses,  Lauru.stinuses,  Veronicas,  and 
a  host  of  others  far  too  numerous  to  enumerate, 
and  for  adding  a  tropical  a])pearance  even  to  a 
wintry  scene  we  have  the  graceful  Bamboos 
and  Dracsenas,  noble  Palms,  Aralia  japonica, 
Yiiccas,  ike.  In  conclusion,  I  note  one  instance 
as  occurring  here,  showing  how  a  good  specimen 
of  a  fine  [ilant  in  itself  may  considerably  mar 
the  beauty  f>f  the  landscajie  by  not  beiug  in 
harmony  with  its  surroundings.  The  plant  is 
a  variegated  Aucuba  japonica,  faultless  in  its 
variegation  as  such,  and  a  perfect  specimen 
and  annually  studded  all  over  with  berries. 
Behind,  and  not  far  from  it,  is  a  grand  specimen 
of  a  Sweet  Baj',  and  immediately  in  front  of 
the  Aucuba  a  large  clump  of  Escallonia  ma- 
crantha  draped  and  festooned  by  a  rambling 
Rose,  and  beyond  a  fine  long-leaved  pale  green 
Rhododendron.  These  are  fianked  on  one  side 
at  a  considerable  distance  by  a  perfect  specimen 
of  Ceilrus  Deodara  and  some  Arbutuses,  while 
on  the  other  side,  and  also  immediately  around 
it,  is  a  sloping  green  lawn  out  of  which  rises 
abruptly  a  massive  rock.  They  are  all  adjacent 
to  the  front  terrace  of  the  residence.  All  the 
plants  noted  are  good  of  their  respective  kinds, 
and  have  ample  space  for  display  aud  develop- 
ment, but  the  pre.sence  of  the  Aucuba  in  their 
midst  is  a  serious  blot.  The  plant  is,  however, 
too  valuable  to  destroy  and  rather  too  large 
for  transplanting.  .J.  R. 

TaH-y-hiiAch. 


Tlie  Judas  Tree  (Cercis  siliquastrum)  is 
usually  grown  against  a  wall,  but  a  fine  old 
Fpecimen  at  Syon  House  shows  its  beauty  as  a 
bush.  It  is  pictures<iue  in  growth,  not  tall, 
spreading,  and  very  charming  when  smothered 
with  its  crimson  flowers.  One  does  not  often  find 
a  more  interesting  example  of  the  Cercis  than 
that  at  Syon  House. 

This   tree   is   neglected  in    England,   and 

very  rarely  planted  in  an  ellec^tive  way.  Lately, 
in  the  Pare  Monccau  in  Paris  we  noticed  a  beau- 
tiful grove  of  it — trees  of  A-arious  ages  in  one 
family  part}',  so  to  say,  showing  some  dirt'erences 
in  freshness  of  bloom  and  colour.  Such  slight  but 
often  valuable  differences  arise  when  w  e  raise  trees 
from  seed,  and  do  not  slavi.sbly  follcjw  the  habit  of 
grafting  one  thing  on  another.  One  of  the  gains 
of  following  a  more  natural  mode  of  increasing 
trees  than  is  usual  in  nurseries  is  that  we  encourage 
such  slight  variations  in  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs.  Those  raised  from  seed  have  always  a 
chance  of  interesting  variations,  whereas  grafting 
from  the  same  identical  form  and  blood  shuts  out 


all  chance  of  variation.  It  is  curious  that  a  ti'ee 
so  effecti\e  in  bloom  and  so  distinct  in  foliage  and 
in  habit  as  the  Judas  tree  is  should  be  so  little 
planted,  and  so  often  left  to  the  scant  mercy  of  the 
shrubbery  border.  All  such  trees  have  their  own 
ways  and  wants,  and  should  not  be  jumbled  up  in 
the  common  crowded  and  ignorant  way  of  plant- 
ing. \A  e  occasional!}'  notice  some  old  and  pic- 
turestiue  specimens  of  this  tree,  precious  in  their 
way  ;  but  the  greatest  pleasure  of  all  would  be  to 
see  a  grove  or  colony  of  the  tree  in  a  mature  state, 
or,  indeed,  at  an\'  age,  if  people  who  have  the 
space  and  taste  would  only  face  the  very  interest- 
ing question  of  artistic  planting.  That  is  the 
rarest  thing  to  find  in  our  gardens  or  any  gardens. 
— Field. 


Kitchen    Garden. 


POTATOES. 

The  recent  rains  came  in  good  time  to  relieve 
cultivators'  minds  from  the  fear  that  the  summer 
of  lS9-t  would  be  a  duplicate  of  that  of  the 
preceding  year.  That  the  rain  has  come  in  ex- 
cellent time  for  every  description  of  crop  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  and  especially  for  Potatoes. 
The  planted  tubers  and  the  soil  about  them 
have  been  thoroughly  moistened,  and  the  un- 
planted  soil  is  in  the  most  admirable  condition 
for  the  reception  of  the  seed  tubers.  There  is 
now  every  hope  that  growth  will  be  quick  and 
robust,  for  whilst  the  soil  is  both  warm  and  well 
pulverised,  the  atmosphere  is  soft  and  humid,  and 
thus  every  possible  aid  to  quick  growth  is  pre- 
sented. Because  of  the  very  tender  nature  of 
Potato  foliage  and  also  of  the  great  uncertainty 
that  attaches  to  the  weather  during  April,  it  is 
always  unwise  to  plant  Potatoes  too  early,  except 
such  small  areas  as  can  be,  if  needed,  protected 
from  frost.  \\'hen,  however,  tops  are  well 
through  the  ground  in  April  and  a  .sharp  frost 
ensues,  then  the  mischief  done  is  indeed  very 
great  ;  so  much  so  indeed,  that  the  crop  is  not 
worth  one  half  of  its  present  \alue.  Early  plant- 
ing has  this  season,  as  it  was  last,  been  en- 
couraged by  the  dry  weather  and  free  working  of 
the  soil,  so  far  that  early  planting  then,  as  no%v, 
resulted  in  no  harm  being  done,  as  the  season 
]jroved  to  be  generally  so  mild.  One  or  two 
favourable  seasons,  however,  may  prove  mislead- 
ing ill  some  futm-e  years,  and  it  is  wisest  to  keep 
to  old  lines  and  regard  old  dangers.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  \vhate\'er  but  that  seed  tubers  only 
sprouted  and  w  hicli  have  been  preserved  under  the 
very  best  conditions  during  the  winter  practically 
when  planted  latest  represent  fully  three  weeks' 
advanced  growth  over  tubers  less  carefully  pre- 
served and  which  are  not  sprouted.  When  tubers 
have  been  prematurely  sprouted  and  have  had 
the  shoots  removed  perhaps  more  than  once  during 
a  mild  winter,  it  is  very  obvious  that  breaking 
must  in  their  case  be  very  weak. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  feature  in  field  Potato  cul- 
ture generally  that  so  much  marks  the  distinc- 
tions between  good  garden  and  field  culture  as  is 
found  in  the  diverse  methods  in  which  seed  tubers 
are  preserved,  and  the  very  diverse  capacities 
they  present  for  crop- production  in  such  case. 
Few  trials  of  Potatoes  would  have  more  interest 
than  such  as  planting  sets  of  one  variety  that  have 
been-.preserved  in  shallow  boxes  or  on  open  shelves 
in  light  and  air  all  the  winter,  and  thus  have  re- 
tained unimpaired  all  their  usual  force  of  growth, 
and  other  set?  of  the  same  variety  that  have 
been  stored  in  pits,  as  is  so  commonly  the  case 
with  field  crops,  and  thus  have  by  the  spring  be- 
come largely  exhausted  of  their  vital  force.  Poor 
indeed  is  the  ground  that  will  not  produce  a  fair 
Potato  crop  of  some  sort,  especially  if  it  has  been 
well  worked  and  deep.  The  too  common  evil  is 
found  in  making  the  soil  too  rich  with  strong 
manure,  generating  coarse  top  growth  and  huge 
watery  tiubers.  These  crops,  as  we  all  know, 
the  soonest  succumb  to  the  attacks  of  the 
disease,  whilst  the  tubers  are  far  from  being 
good   food.      Where  strong  manures  are  absent 


and  no  other  has  been  given  to  the  crop,  the 
recent  rains  have  presented  most  favourable 
opportunities  for  giving  on  the  surface,  dress- 
ings of  superphosphate,  kainit  and  nitrate  of  soda 
n  equal  parts,  which  in  fields  could  be  harrowed  in 
ere  the  Potato  tops  were  through,  and  in  gardens 
or  on  allotments  might  be  scratched  into  the  soil 
with  a  fork  or  coarse  rake,  or  if  thoufrht  more 
desirable,  tlie  dressing  might  be  applied  between 
the  rows  after  the  tops  are  through  and  be  weU 
mixed  with  the  soil  by  hoeing.  These  manurial 
ingredients  are  quickly  soluble,  and  very  soon 
create  an  ample  supply  of  plant  food.  Even  a 
dressing  of  soot  so  treated  is  very  helpful  also. 
Suljjhate  of  iron  is  strongly  recommended  to  be 
moderately  applied,  as  assisting  to  create  in  the 
stems  of  the  Potato  plants  stout  woody  fibre, 
helping  the  plants  to  resist  disease.  We  hear 
ver}'  much  less  now  of  the  objections  to  the  practice 
of  earthing  once  so  fretpiently  offered.  The  rule 
of  earthing  still  holds  the  field,  although  in  many 
cases  it  is  so  fiom  ruleof-tbumb  practice  more 
than  from  intelliiient  reasons.  One  thing,  how- 
ever, which  has  shown  the  need  for  earthing,  and 
ample  earthing,  too,  is  the  exceeding  cropping 
capacities  of  many  varieties  of  Potatoes  that 
render  moulding  up  absolutely  essential  for  keep- 
ing the  tubers  from  exposure  to  light  and  air 
whilst  growing.  The  doctrine  of  protective 
earthing  has  not  yet  been  questioned,  neither  has 
it  been  in  this  country  fairly  tested.  Still  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  a  liberal  moulding  of  soil 
about  the  roots  does  help  to  materially  protect 
the  newly  forming  tubers  from  the  attacks  of  the 
disease  spores  when  they  are  active.  A.  D. 


SratU  Cabbages. — In  a  field  I  lately  noticed 
a  big  breadth  of  the  Early  Rainham  Cabbage.  It 
is  one  of  the  small  early-hearting  section,  and  is 
planted  rather  closely  together.  The  variety  is  an 
old  one,  but  Icould  haveselected  thou.sandsof  heads 
that  might  have  been  classed  as  Ellam's  Early,  a 
variety  that  seems  just  now  to  be  in  everybody's 
mind  in  relation  to  early  Cabbages.  After  all  it 
seems  doubtful  whether  there  are  amongst  the 
more  recently-introduced  sorts  much  that  is 
actually  novel.  More  real  improvement  is  found, 
perhaps,  in  the  section  represented  by  All  Heart, 
because  that  gives  us  fine,  firm  heads  with  very 
little  outer  leafage,  and  is  in  that  respect  a  great 
gain  :  so  much  so  is  that  the  case,  it  is  a  wonder 
we  should  continue  to  grow  any  of  the  old  coarse- 
leaved  sorts,  for  these  are  longer  in  hearting, 
need  more  room,  and  are  much  more  exhaustive 
of  the  .soil.  But  of  our  small  early  sorts  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  recent  introductions  are 
the  products  of  actual  intercrossing.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  they  are  the  products  of  careful 
selection,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Early  Rainham 
stock  I  have  mentioned  I  could  veiy  well  have 
made  several  selections,  all  representing  nunute 
diflerences  that  would  be  found  in  the  numerous 
ones  we  have  under  name,  and  yet  are  such  as 
may  be  fouufl  in  any  considerable  breadth  of  one 
good  stock.  Still,  all  gardeners  are  deeply  in- 
debted to  seedsmen  for  taking  such  pains  to  not 
only  maintain  Cabbage  stocks,  but  also  for  seizing 
u])on  an}'  small  differences  that  may  occasionally 
arise  that  seem  to  be  meritorious  and  perpetuating 
them.  It  is  not  of  much  consequence  what  the 
name  of  a,  variety  may  be  so  long  as  it  is  a  really 
good  thing.  Still  we  like  to  be  assured  that  it 
does  represent  .<ome  im|uo\cment  upon  the  older 
varieties.  Even  the  Early  Rainham  may  through 
careful  selection  become  a  dwarfer,  earlier,  and 
more  desirable  stock  than  it  was  twenty  years 
ago. — A.  D. 

Outdoor  Tomatoes. — La.st  summer  was  so  ad- 
mirably suited  for  Tonuitoes  outside  that  good 
cro|)s  were  the  rule  almost  every  where,  and ,  judging 
from  the  numerous  inijuiries  received,  many  people 
are  strongly  inclined  to  plant  liirgcly  this  year 
with  an  idea  that  money  can  be  made  by  growing 
tb(nn  out  in  the  open.  If  such  a  season  as  last 
could  be  guarjuitced,  the  s\iccess  of  the  undertak- 
ing might  be  fairly  assured,  but  our  seasons  are  so 
fickle  that  a  great  risk  is  incurred,  as  no  one  can 
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foresee  what  the  weather  may  be  like,  so  that  the 
venture  may  be  a  loss  of  both  money  and  temper. 
Even  with  the  aid  of  walls  and  a  good  aspect  the 
result  in  bad  seasons  does  not  compensate  for  the 
time  and  labour  bestowed  upon  the  plants,  unless 
they  are  well  advanced  at  the  time  of  planting, 
thus  ensurintr  a  long;  season  of  g;rowth  and  the 
most  favourable  conditions  possible  for  the  fruit 
to  ripen  up.  If  the  plants  are  furnished  with  a 
few  trusses  of  bloom  or  fruit  at  the  time  of  plant- 
ing out  against  warm  walls  or  other  sheltered  and 
suitable  positions,  a  crop  is  practically  assured  if 
the  growth  is  regulated  and  otherwise  well 
attended  to.  Many  amateurs  grow  a  few  plants 
against  their  residences,  but  they  seldom  obtain 
such  good  results  as  they  ought  to  do.  The  mis- 
take made  is  allowing  an  accumulation  of  growth 
that  has  to  be  cut  away  wholesale.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  little  else  than  wood  is  made,  and 
fruit  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  Only  a  limited 
number  of  stems  should  be  allow-ed  to  each  jilant 
outside,  three  being  usually  sufficient,  and  as 
these  throw  out  side  shoots,  they  ought  to  be  re- 
moved immediately  they  are  discovered,  thus 
throwing  all  the  vigour  of  the  plants  into  the  fruit. 
At  the  end  of  August  all  further  growth  should  be 
stopped,  as  after  that  date  all  fruits  formed  will 
be  unable  to  develop  properly  before  cold  weather 
sets  in.  Another  point  of  some  importance  is  not 
to  feed  the  plants  with  any  liquid  or  solid  ma- 
nure until  the  first  truss  of  fruit  is  set,  as  it  in- 
duces a  strong  rampant  growth  not  calculated  to 
bear  much  fruit.  After  some  fruit  has  set,  feeding 
will  prove  highly  beneficial.  —  W.  G.  C. 


Orchids. 


EULOPHIELLA  ELISABETH.E. 

This  most  remarkable  Orchid  has  just  flowered 
for  the  first  time  in  this  country.  A  fir.st-class 
certificate  was  awarded  to  it  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  April  10 
when  shown  by  Mr.  White,  Orchid  grower  to 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence.  A  well-grown  plant  of 
this  bcavitifiil  novelty  carrying  two  fine  spikes 
was  exhibited.  One  of  the  spikes  Mr.  White 
has  kindly  sent  me.  The  larger  spike  bore 
twelve  of  the  magnificent  wax-like  flowers,  and 
the  smaller  one  carried  seven  equally  as  fine. 
Up  to  the  present  we  have  not  had  an  op- 
portunity of  knowing  much  about  the  n  quire- 
ments  of  thi.s  Orcliid,  but  ajiparcntly  Mr. 
White  has  given  it  ju.st  the  treatment  it  requires. 

Eulophiella  is  quite  a  new  genus  recently 
established  by  the  authorities  at  Kew,  and  E. 
Elisabethie  is  conse(|uently  the  only  species  as 
yet  known.  It  was  collected  by  a  Mr.  Hamelin 
in  Madagascar,  and  he  says,  "  It  cost  a  great 
sacrifice  of  human  life  to  obtain  it ''  During 
last  year  importations  of  this  new  Orcliid  have 
been  put  on  the  market  by  Messrs.  Sander  and 
Co.,  of  St.  Albans,  and  Messrs.  Linden,  of 
Brussels,  but  it  has  never  been  seen  in  bloom 
in  England  until  exhibited  by  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  as  stated  aljove. 

At  the  great  international  exhibition  held  at 
Ghent,  in  Belgium,  during  April,  IHOli,  a  jilaiit 
was  shown  by  Messrs.  Linden  carrying  a  spike 
of  twenty  nice  flowers,  and  which  caused  (piite 
a  sensation.  The  tlowersof  this  charming  novelty 
are  about  the  size  of  and  similar  in  shape  to  those 
of  Odontoglossum  citrosniuni,  excepting  the  lip, 
the  sepals  being  pure  white,  and  the  petals  also 
pure  white,  with  just  a  slight  flush  of  rose, 
which  shows  tliiough  from  the  outer  sides, 
which  are  heavily  shaded  with  crims(jn.  The 
lip  is  bright  orange-yellow,  with  the  anterior 
point  white,  as  are  also  the  two  side  lobes. 
The  sca]ie,  bracts  and  |>ediecls  are  .all  of  a  crim- 
son-purple colour,  and  form  ()uite  a  pleasing 
contrast  to  the  wax-white  blooms.     No  doubt 


many  more  amateurs  and  nurserymen  have  also 
established  this  beautiful  Orchid,  and  we  shall 
see  in  the  course  of  time  many  more  exhibits. 
It  is  sure  to  become  a  universal  favourite  and 
popular  with  every  Orchid  grower,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  valuable  colour  and  its  free- 
flowering  qualities.  Mr.  White  informs  me 
that  both  the  spikes  on  the  plant  shown  were 
produced  from  one  growth,  the  larger  measur- 
ing 11  inches  in  length. 

Wm.  Hugh  Goweb. 


Cymbidium  Lowianum. — A  fine  spike  of  a 
beautiful  variety  cf  this  Orchid  comes  from  Mr. 
E.  H.  Letts,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Zetland, 
Aske  Hall,  Richmond,  Yorkshire.  The  spike  car- 
ries twenty-nine  fine  well-shaped  blooms,  and  Mr. 
Letts  says,  "It  has  been  in  flower  for  over  two 
months,  and  the  blooms  are  still  quite  fresh.  The 
plant,  which  was  imported  about  three  years  ago, 
had  another  si)ike  with  nineteen  blooms."  The  in- 
dividual flowers  are  large  and  of  fine  colour,  the 
sepals  and  petals  being  of  a  greenish  yellow,  the 
Up  white,  with  a  very  deep  maroon  blotch  at  the 
end,  and  bordered  with  the  same  colour.  This 
species  always  lasts  a  long  time  in  perfection,  es- 
jieciall}'  if  it  is  kept  rather  dry  when  it  is  in 
Hower  and  somewhat  cooler  than  when  growing. 
There  is  also  a  pure  yellow  form  of  this  species 
named  Cymbidium  Lowianum  Mnndaianum,  hav- 
ing the  bloom  of  a  uniform  colour,  but  as  it  is 
without  the  beautiful  red  blotch  on  the  lip,  \\hich 
makes  a  pretty  contrast  to  the  se[.ials  and  petals 
as  in  the  typical  form,  it  is  in  my  opinion  not  so 
beautiful.  This  yellow  variety  flowers  at  the  same 
time  as  the  other  form  and  retiuires  similar  treat- 
ment. When  not  in  bloom  the  two  plants  cannot 
be  distinguished  one  from  the  other.  The  variety 
was  founcl  in  an  importation  of  C.  Lowianum  about 
two  years  ago,  and  the  wonder  is  it  has  never  been 
found  before,  inasmuch  as  C.  Lowianum  has  been 
imported  in  great  quantities. — W.  H.  G. 

Dendrobium  Ainsworthi. — This  is  a  very 
free-blooming  and  charming  Dendrobium,  and  one 
that  should  be  grown  in  every  collection.  It  is  a 
hybrid  raised  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  gardener  to  Dr. 
Ainsworth,  of  Manchester,  after  whom  it  is  named, 
;nd  is  the  result  of  across  between  I),  nobile  and 
D.  heterocar])um.  The  flowers  to  hand  from 
"  Lyndhurst "  are  of  very  fine  form,  good  colour 
and  substance,  although  they  are  not  what  he  sug- 
gests them  to  be,  namely,  D.  Ainsworthi  roseum. 
D.  Ainsworthi  is  of  free  and  compact  growth,  re- 
sembling more  D.  nobile  than  its  other  parent,  and 
does  best  when  suspended  in  baskets  or  pans  from 
the  roof  of  the  East  India  house.  It  should  be 
[jotted  in  gcod  brown  |)eat  fibre  and  Sphagnum 
Mosswithafew  piecesof  charcoal.  Itmust have  good 
drainage, as  it  retjuires  a  plentiful  supply  of  water 
during  the  growing  season,  but  after  the  bulbs  have 
full}'  developed  this  can  be  gradually  withheld 
and  the  ])lants  moved  to  a  cooler  temperature 
similar  to  that  of  the  Cattleya  house,  and  left  thei-e 
until  the  flowers  ajjpear.  The  sepals  and  petals 
of  I).  Ain.sworthi  are  white,  slightly  flushed  with 
rose,  the  lip  marked  with  a  blotch  of  deep  purple. 
In  the  variety  D.  Ainsworthi  roseum  the  whole 
flower  is  of  much  deeper  colour,  the  sepals  and 
petals  being  heavily  shaded  with  magenta,  and 
the  lip  deep  crimson-purple.  A  good  form  of  the 
latter  variety  is  somewhat  scarce. — W. 

Odontoglossum  Leeanum. — This  is  a  sup- 
posed natiuid  hybrid,  having  been  imported  with 
other  species  a  few  years  ago.  No  one  knew  ot 
its  existence  until  it  flowered  in  the  collect  urn  of 
the  late  Mr.  Lee,  of  Downside,  Leatherhead,  who 
had  purcluised  some  of  the  importation,  and  after 
whom  it  is  named.  Tlie  llower-s  measure  aljout 
3 J  inches  across,  sepals  and  |ietals  being  about 
equal  in  size,  the  latter  slightly  broader.  The 
Mowers  are  of  a  bright  orange-yellow,  heavily 
spotted  with  large  and  small  brownish-crimson 
spots  ;  the  li|)  is  rich  golden-yellow,  nuu'h  deeper 
at  the  base,  with  a  few  spots  of  brownisli- 
crimson  at  the  sides,  aiul  a  large  blotch  of 
the  same  colour  at  the   front.     The  flowers  arc 


borne  on  a  long  raceme,  and  form  a  very  pleas- 
ing contrast  to  those  of  such  varieties  aa 
Odontoglossum  crispum..  It  is  a  dwarf-growing 
variet}-,  the  pseudo-bulbs  not  averaging  more 
than  2  inches  in  height  and  of  a  light  green 
colour,  the  leaves  being  of  a  similar  shade  and 
not  measuring  more  than  1  foot  long.  Odonto- 
glossum Leeanum  should  be  grown  in  the  cool 
house  and  be  given  jilenty  of  light  and  air.  It 
should  be  potted  in  good  brown  peat  fibre  and 
Sphagnum  Moss,  with  good  drainage,  and  pro- 
vided the  flowers  are  kept  free  from  moisture  when 
open,  they  will  last  for  several  weeks  in  full 
beauty.  I  believe  there  are  only  a  verj'  few 
plants  in  existence,  but  could  more  be  found,  this 
variety  would  become  very  popular  and  in  great 
demand,  —  VV. 

Dendrobium  canaliculatum.— It  is  quite 
astonishing  how  long  these  small-flowered  species 
of  Dendrobiums  last  in  bloom.  I  am  in  receipt 
of  a  fine  spike  of  this  beautiful  little  Orchid  from 
Mr.  W.  H.  White,  gardener  to  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  of  Dorking,  who  says  "it  has  been 
open  for  over  six  weeks."  At  the  present  time 
it  is  (juite  as  fresh  as  if  it  had  only  just  opened 
its  blossoms.  The  spike  to  hand  carries  thirteen 
sweetly  scented  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals 
white,  tipped  with  olive-green,  the  lip  deep  mauve, 
with  a  white  margin.  This  is  a  very  desirable 
Dendrobe  and  of  easy  culture.  It  is  a  native 
of  North-east  Australia,  and  is  synonymous  with 
D.  Tattonianum. — W. 

Cypripedium  Lindleyanum. — This  is  a  very 
distinct  and  exceedingly  rare  species,  which  was 
discovered  many  j'ears  ago  by  the  collector  Schom- 
burgk.  It  has  been  sent  home  since  by  one  or 
two  others,  but  never  in  any  large  (juantities,  and 
at  the  present  time  it  remains  one  of  the  scarcest  of 
the  whole  genus,  and  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  a 
very  limited  number  of  collections  in  this  country. 
It  is  a  comparatively  cool  house  species,  being 
found  in  its  native  habitat  at  an  elevation  of 
about  6000  feet  on  the  Roraima  Mountains,  in 
British  Guiana.  The  leaves,  about  2  feet  long 
and  '2k  inches  broad,  are  of  a  bright  green  colour, 
margined  with  yellow.  The  flowers  are  very  small, 
being  only  about  2|  inches  across,  borne  on  very 
long  scapes  ;  the  dorsal  sepal  is  undulated  at  the 
edges,  light  green,  with  many  reddish  brown 
veins  ;  the  petals  are  deflexed  and  undulated  at 
the  margins,  also  of  a  pale  green  colour  with  red- 
dish brown  veins,  and  very  similar  to  the  upper 
sepal  with  the  exception  of  not  being  so  broad. 
The  lip  is  of  a  similar  colour  to  the  sepals  and 
petals,  but  darker,  the  lobes  deeply  spotted  with 
brown. — W.  G. 


SHOUT  NOTES.-ORCHIDS. 


Lselia  flava  (C.  B.).— This  is  a  Brazilian  species 
of  great  beauty,  but  one  which  I  have  never  grown 
well.  It  belongs  to  the  same  group  us  L.  cinnabarinn. 
Its  flowers  are  of  a  clear  yellow,  which  renders  it 
very  Jistinot  and  pleasing, — W,  H,  G. 

Cattleya  Lawrrenceana. — A  rfniarlsably  fine 
variety  of  this  conies  from  the  Rev.  H.HanJley,  Bath. 
The  tiower  is  dark,  having  the  points  of  the  petals 
tipped  with  an  intense  dork  fpot,  tlie  .spike  btaring 
some  nine  flowers  on  the  riicenu'.  The  tip  on  the 
petals  produces  a  cliarmiDg  efl'ect  — W.  H.  U. 

Odontoglossum  Josephinse.— "  T,  ,1."  tends 
inc  a  liiie-tiowcr.'d  spike  if  lliis  natural  liyhrid,  tlio 
sepals  and  I  I'tals  being  Hke  tlio.oe  of  AndiTsoniannm 
in  shape,  tlin  lip  like  tbat  of  crispum.  'J  he  flower 
is  large,  and  O.  gloriisum  is  probably  ouo  of  its 
parents. —  G. 

Phalaenopsis  violaoea  (.V.  CarrfiiO.-^This  is  a 
very  pretty  species  willi  bright,  rich,  shining  green 
.■itriiitcd  leaves,  which  are  of  a  drooping  cliaracter. 
The  flowers  are  produced  in  short  racemes,  the  sepals 
and  petals  creamy  white,  the  lower  part  of  the  sepals 
mauve,  the  lip  dark  njauvo  with  yellow  crests. — 
W,  H,  G. 

Odontoglossum  Roezli.— A  rcmarknhly  fine 
form  of  thi.s  variety  c-oincs  from  Mr.  V.  It.  Letts,  of 
Aske  Hall,  Kicliinc'iid,  Yorkshire.  The  si)ike  boars 
two  fine  blooms,  each  nien.suiing  over  4  inelies  long, 
and  the  lip  'ii  inches  broad.  Tlie  .'^epals  are  of  the 
purest  white,  the  petals  white,  with  a  very  large  and 
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highly  colourofl  blotch  on  each,  while  the  lip  has 
beautiful  markings  of  orange-yellow  at  the  base.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  forms  I  have  seen. — G. 

Lycaste  Skinneri  alba. — J.  Chapman  sends 
me  one  of  the  very  best  forms  c{  this  species  that  I 
have  ever  seen.  The  flower,  of  good  shape,  tbiok 
and  fleshy  in  texture,  measures  Si  inches  across  the 
sepals,  the  colour  being  of  tlie  purest  white,  sav- 
ing a  sulphur-coloured  blotch  at  the  end  of  the  lip. — 
W.  H.  G. 

Dendrobium  Phalaenopsis.  —  G.  .Johnson 
sends  me  flowers  of  this,  which  are  not  so  large  as  in 
Schrcederianum,  nor  the  colours  so  deep.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  marked  in  the  centre  with  a  whitish 
band,  passing  off"  to  mazenta-purple  at  the  edges.  The 
lip  is  of  a  rich  rosy  purple  and  darkly  veined.  This  ia 
one  of  the  species  from  Australia  which  it  was  at  first 
thought  would  be  difiicult  to  grow,  but  now  is  found 
to  be  one  of  the  most  easily  grown. — W. 

Oneidium  Marshallianum. — "  M.  B."  sends 
a  variety  of  this  plant  for  a  name.  It  is  a  very  poor 
variety,  having  narrow  sepals  and  petals  and  a  much  cur- 
tailed lip.  Tlie  colour,  however,  is  good.  The  species  when 
represented  by  a  good  variety  is  one  of  the  prettiest  I 
know.  The  variety  sent  may  have  deteriorated  through 
having  been  kept  too  warm  in  the  winter.  Try  it 
under  cooler  treatment  for  the  next  year  and  see  if 
any  improvement  follows.  It  does  best  hung  up  on 
block  of  wood  well  exposed  to  the  light  and  given 
plenty  of  moisture  and  air. — W. 


Flower   Garden. 


DELPHINIUMS. 

As  permanent  subjects  in  the  hardy  flower 
garden  we  have  few  plants  more  worthy  of 
special  attention  than  tlie  Delphiniums.  For 
producing  a  striking  ilisplay  over  a  long  season 
they  are  'probably  unicjue.  For  general  effect 
in  groups  or  beds  they  are  extremely  valuable 
as  a  whole,  but  one  is  easily  carried  away  on 
closer  inspection  by  the  exquisite  beauty  of 
their  flowers,  particularly  those  with  clear  sky 
blue  shades.  Indeed,  they  have  many  points 
of  excellence,  any  one  of  which  should  alone 
entitle  them  to  popularity.  But  to  appreciate 
their  beauty  one  must  see  them  growing,  for  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  convey  anything  like  an 
adequate  idea  of  their  worth  by  mere  descrip- 
tion, and  it  is  equally  impossible  to  place  their 
towering  and  deusel3--flowered  spikes  before  the 
public  at  the  summer  exliibitions  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  tlieni.  Tlirise  who  have  not  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  these  plants  in  flower  or  a 
collection  of  them  well  established  may  form 
some  idea  of  a  group  with  tlie  flower-spikes  6 
feet  or  8  feet  high,  and  densely  clothed  for 
about  half  their  length  with  exquisitely  beauti- 
ful blooms.  Of  course,  the  plants  do  not 
reach  such  perfection  in  the  first  year,  but  in 
the  second  year  they  certainly  constitute  the 
grandest  possible  display.  While  making  the 
garden  gay  for  a  long  season,  they  are  in  the 
greatest  perfection  in  June  and  July,  but  a  ju- 
dicious selection  of  them  may  somewhat  extend 
that  period.  Where  seed  is  not  required,  the 
plants  should  be  cut  down  as  soon  as  flowering 
is  over,  and  in  the  late  summer  months  many 
of  them  will  yield  another  set  of  spikes,  not  so 
fine,  of  course,  as  the  first  ones.  The  shades  of 
blue,  both  light  and  dark,  are  very  numerous  ; 
others,  again,  liave  flowers  of  the  deepest  indigo 
and  violet,  while  less  numerous  are  those  with 
bronzy  and  metiUic  hues  combined  with  other 
shades. 

Tliere  are  both  single  and  double  forms,  and 
while  the  latter  embrace  many  very  beautiful 
varieties,  I  prefer  the  single  kinds.  Particu- 
larly striking  are  some  of  the  single  blue  kinds 
when  accomi)anied  by  a  clear  white  centre,  as 
is  the  case  with  the  varieties  Glitter,  Mine. 
Patest,  Lavender,   Lifeguardsman    antl  others. 


Such  as  these  always  catch  the  eye  first  and  at 
considerable  distance,  and  are  in  consequence 
well  suited  for  efi'ective  grouping.  In  truth, 
all  are  thus  suited,  but  those  of  the  character 
named  are  esjecially  worthy.  I  have  said  that 
Delphiniums  come  to  perfection  in  two  seasons, 
but,  of  course,  this  depends  entirely  upon  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  easily  and  readily  accom- 
plished if  the  right  plants  are  obtained  and 
planting  done  at  the  right  time,  but  progress  is 
always  slow  and  by  no  means  alw^iys  sure  when 


Portion  of  a  group  of  Delphiniums  in  the  garden 
at  The  Grange,  Knutisford,  Cheshire.  Engraved 
for  The  Gardkn  from  a  photograph  sent  by 
Mr.  F.  Baden  Benjer. 


small  jiot  plants  only  are  obtained.  These  are 
frecpiently  the  starvelings  of  a  year,  or  perhaps 
more,  and  often  perish  liefore  they  take  hold  <,)f 
the  soil.  The  best  time  in  tlie  whole  year  for 
planting  these  things  is  March  and  April,  when 
they  are  either  moving  or  the  growtii  has 
become  active.  Many  fail  tlirough  planting 
these  in  late  autumn,  and  where  the  soil  is 
heavy  and  cold  this  is  not  a  good  time. 

My  mode  of  procedure  is  as  follows,  so  far  as 
increasing  and  planting  are  concerned  :  I 
always  make  a  point  of  commencing  the  work 


when  the  forwardest  plants  have  made  about  4 
inches  of  new  growtli,  as  there  is  less  fear  of 
breakage  to  the  young  shoots.  By  carefully 
shaking  away  all  the  soil  from  the  crowns,  or 
even  washing  them  if  occasion  should  require, 
the  operator  may  at  a  glance  see  where  to  insert 
the  knife,  though  I  as  frequently  use  a  small 
handfork,  and  with  this  wrench  the  root-stock 
asunder.  This  I  have  found  a  safer  and  surer 
way  than  using  the  knife,  which  is  often  liable 
to  slip  and  frequently  cuts  away  many  roots 
that  are  otherwise  saved.  This  is  often  of  the 
utmost  importance,  because  with  many  Del- 
phiniums there  are  often  some  inches  of  a 
woody  root-stock,  and  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
roots  to  all  the  divisions.  The  minimum 
amount  of  loss  is  always  best  secured  by  using 
the  handfork  in  the  first  instance.  When  the 
plants  are  divided  they  should  be  planted  at 
once.  The  ground  which  is  to  be  planted 
should  be  deeply  dug,  working  in  abundance  of 
manure  as  the  work  proceeds,  as  Delphiniums 
delight  in  the  richest  of  soil.  The  manure 
should  be  placed  deeply  in  the  trench,  for  Del- 
phiniums root  deeply,  and  it  will  be  a  great  help 
to  them  should  a  long  season  of  dry  weather 
ensue.  In  planting,  bury  the  growth  somewhat 
deeper  than  it  was  on  the  old  plant,  or,  say,  about 
4  in.  deep,  measured  from  where  the  new  growth 
begins.  This  with  firm  planting  will  properly 
secure  the  plant  in  position.  Established  clumps 
of  Delphiniums  are  best  transplanted  and  divided 
every  third  year,  as  then  they  require  fresh  food 
below.  The  plants  should  not  be  placed  too 
thickly,  as  they  require  plenty  of  room  for  future 
development,  which  in  good  ground  is  both 
rapid  and  luxuriant.  Planted  at  a  distance  of 
2^  feet  or  even  3  feet  apart  will  permit  of  their 
fine  spikes  of  flowers  being  seen  to  advan- 
tage. Stout  stakes  will  be  needed  to  secure 
these,  especially  if  the  garden  be  an  exposed 
one,  and  in  dry  weather  the  plants  are  much 
benefited  by  abundance  of  water  or  liquid  ma- 
nure. The  Delphiniums,  as  a  class,  have  now- 
reached  a  high  state  of  perfection,  and  improve- 
ments on  existing  kinds  naturally  come  slowly. 
It  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  that  many  of 
the  standard  varieties  of  to-day  have  been  in 
commerce  many  yeai's,  some  at  least  twenty-five 
years  to  my  knowledge,  and  still  they  are  in  every 
way  excellent.  These  Delphiniums  are  ex- 
tremely hardy,  and,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  not 
liable  to  any  disease.  Slugs  are  their  chief 
enemy,  these  on  cold  soils  being  sometimes 
troublesome,  a  small  black  slug  in  particular 
often  proving  destructive  to  the  young  shoots, 
nestling  as  it  does  in  the  crowns.  It  is  easily 
kept  away  by  an  occasional  dusting  of  dry  soot 
during  the  autumn  and  winter  months. — E.  J. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Berger,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  jihotograph  from  which  the  illustration 
was  engraved,  says  : — 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  part  of 
a  fine  specimen  plant,  a  seedling  from  D.  formo- 
sum.  It  is  five  or  six  years  old,  and  for  the 
last  three  years  has  been  growing  in  well  ma- 
nured, light  sandy  soil  in  an  open  border  shel- 
tered from  high  winds.  During  the  long  drought 
of  last  summer  it  was  not  watered  more  than 
once  or  twice  and  never  appeared  to  sufler. 
When  iihotographed  it  carried  thirty-seven 
spikes  of  bloom,  the  higher  ones  being  upwards 
of  7  feet,  witli  abundant  foliage.  It  formed  a 
most  beautiful  object  against  a  dark  background 
of  Austrian  Pines. 


Hardy  Auriculas.— I  .'saw  these  flowers  in 
great  numbers  the  other  day  at  Bedfont  growing 
on  the  still'  clay  there  and  blooming  most  charrn- 
ingly.  How  interesting  they  were,  how  varied  in 
colour  and  style,  and  how  beautiful!    Only  a  day 
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or  two  previouslj-  I  had  seen  the  fine  collection  of 
show  Auricuhxs  which  Mr.  J.  Uoujjlas  has  col- 
lected at  Bookham,  and  where,  grown  under  glass 
requiring  the  greatest  care  and  judgment,  they, 
too,  were  \'ery  beautiful,  especially  the  lovely  self 
forms.  But  these  varieties,  so  pleasing  and  so 
perfect  under  glass,  would  be  worthless  outdoors, 
because  their  ])afte  or  meal  would  be  practically 
destroyed.  Coarse  in  comparison  as  are  the  hardy 
border  forms,  at  least  they  seem  unaffected  by 
weather,  for  hardier  border  jjlants  scarcely  exist, 
and  yet  they  will  witlistand  hot,  dry  weiither 
well.  There  is  far  less  of  monotony  in  the  out- 
door forms,  for  the  flowers  are  wondrously  varied. 
The  best  colours  to  aim  for,  however,  are  white, 
yellow,  lilac,  blue,  red,  crimson  or  black  and 
violet.  All  these  are  very  pleasing.  The  flowers 
should  be  of  good  size,  borne  on  stout,  erect  stems 
that  carry  the  heads  boldly  up,  and  so  far  as  is 
possible  there  should  be  on  the  flowers  an  absence 
of  meal,  as  this  seldom  retains  its  jjurity  under 
hard  rains.  The  Bedfont  plants  are  of  various 
ages,  but  seed  sown  now  seems  to  gi\e  fairly 
strong  plants  to  bloom  the  first  year,  and  then  in 
future  years  they  carry  fine  heads  and  become 
large  clumps.  A  stirt  clay  soil  is  far  from  being 
the  best  for  even  hardy  border  Auriculas,  and  a 
moderate  mixture  of  sand  would  suit  them  better. 
It  is  best  to  sow  the  seed  in  shallow  pans  stood 
under  glass  and  shaded  during  hot  sunshine. 
Later  the  seedling  plants  may  be  dibbled  out  into 
a  nurser_y  bed  in  fine  good  soil,  and  from  this  they 
may  in  the  autumn  be  transplanted  to  the  borders, 
where  they  will  endure  for  several  years. —A.  D. 

Primula  denticulata  alba.— It  is  well  known 
that  tliis  species  varies  very  much,  and  yet  the 
white  form  is  extremely  scarce.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  of  the  early  spring  flowers,  and 
once  well  established,  it  seems  as  free  as  the 
tyjjical  form.  If  anything,  it  is  too  free  flowering. 
The  foliage  has  the  habit  of  that  of  some  of  the 
pretty  varieties  we  used  to  see  raised  by  Jlr.  An 
derson-Henry,  and  falls  in  flat  and  almost  reflexin;,, 
rosettes.  St)eaking  of  the  late  Mr.  Anderson- 
Henry's  work  with  this  plant  reminds  me  of  some 
charming  varieties  we  used  to  see  of  denticulata 
nearly  twenty  years  ago.  The  variety  called,  I 
think,  amabilis  was  especially  delicate.  A  large 
plant  of  this  white  variety  reached  me  last  year, 
filling  a  big  pot  with  its"  thick  roots.  It  looked 
sickly,  and  on  shaking  it  out  I  found  grubs  of  the 
dull  black  weevil  at  its  very  heart.  I  at  once  made 
the  most  of  the  healthier  sides  of  the  crown,  and 
they  grew,  but  it  may  interest  readers  to  know 
that  I  had  much  more  success  with  the  roots  cut 
into  lengths  of  1  inch  each  and  inserted  in  sand 
These  soon  made  little  plants  and  grew  away 
vigorou.sly.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  do  this 
with  the  commoner  varieties,  but  it  affords  a  very 
ready  means  of  increasing  the  rarer  and  costly  ones. 
— J.  Wood. 

Campanula  G.  F.  Wilson.— Two  or  three 
months  ago  there  was  a  dispute  in  The  (Jarden 
whether  one  or  two  plants  went  by  this  name. 
The  positive  assertions  of  some  experienced 
gardeners  that  the  apparent  diflerence  was  due  to 
surrounding  circumstances  rather  shook  my  pre 
vions  belief,  but  I  am  now  certain  that  there  are 
two,  whatever  may  be  tlic  history  of  tlie  second 
It  nuiy  possibly  be  a  sport  from  tlie  former,  but  it 
is  far  more  jirobable  that  it  lias  had  a  distinct  in 
dividuality  from  its  birth,  whether  they  are  twins 
from  the  same  seed-pod  or  were  raised  40(1  miles 
apart  from  the  same  cross.  The  former,  which  is 
the  commoner  in  gardens,  and  whicli  I  have  always 
considered  tlie  original  hybrid,  distributed  by  the 
late  Mr.  Anderson -Henry,  has  generally  sickly- 
looking,  yellowish  leaves.  I  will  not  say  always, 
because  Mr.  (i.  F.  Wilson,  in  whose  garden  I  saw 
it  lust  week,  tells  nie  that  the  leaves  of  his  plants 
become  green  at  a  later  stage  of  growth  ;  it  also 
runs  underground  and  the  tufts  come  up  un- 
evenly, .so  that  you  can  gi'nerally  see  soil  between 
them  when  half  grown.  The  oilier  variety— 
which  I  have  only  seen  in  the  (Uiildford  nursery 
and  in  my  own  garden,  obtained  thence— ha's 
broader  leaves,  green  from  the  first,  and  a  more 
compact  and  stronger  growth.     If  a  plant  of  each 


were  submitted  to  a  botanist,  he  would  probably 
say  that  they  were  the  same  plant  under  dill'erent 
conditions  of  cultivation  :  but  though  difference 
of  soil  and  surroundings  might  make  these 
differences  of  habit,  they  certainly  would  not  be 
[lermanent  under  conditions  precisely  the  same. 
The  two  have  been  growing  in  the  same  border 
in  my  garden  for  three  years  without  showing 
the  slightest  disposition  to  assimilate.  At  the 
end  of  this  w'inter  I  detached  some  pieces  of  each 
and  tried  to  make  them  forget  their  previous 
surroundings,  but  all  in  vain,  for  they  maintain 
their  divergence  as  distinctly  as  ever  ;  and  as 
sureU'  as  I  know  anything  about  the  habits  of 
hardy  plants,  the  two  can  never  again  be  made 
permanently  identical.  —  C.  Wollev-Uod,  Eihji 
Hall,  Malpati. 


DAFFODILS    IN    A    NEW    ZEALAND 
GARDEN. 

OCTOBER  4. — The  Daflbdil  season  is  fast  draw- 
ing to  it.s  close.  Another  week  will  probably 
see  the  last  of  the  Daflbdils  proper,  and  thence- 
forward tlie  Narcissi  will  be  represented  by  the 
poeticus  varieties  and  occasional  Tazettas.  Not 
that  I  could  not  still  gather  a  good  sheaf  of  fine 
Daflbdils.  Empress  is  at  present  in  her  prime, 
and  a  late  single  incomparabilis,  which  I  re- 
ceived incorrectly  named  as  incomparabilis 
albus,  has  only  just  expanded.  But  as  the  sea- 
son advances  the  heat  hustles  the  flowers  oft'  the 
stage  very  quickly.  One  of  the  most  disastrous 
days  of  the  season  was  September  29 — a  south- 
west gale,  with  rain,  hail,  sleet,  snow — every- 
thing by  turn  and  nothing  long.  The  siglit 
was  curious  and  interesting,  and  even  beautiful ; 
foreground  of  Daflbdils  and  blossoming  fruit 
trees,  background  of  snowy  hills,  but  hardly 
compensation  for  the  damage  done.  It  is 
wonderful,  however,  to  note  the  recuperative 
power  of  Daflbdils.  Flowers  that  look  to  be  in 
ruins  to-day  will  S23ring  up  irrepressible  to- 
morrow if  only  sun  and  air  turn  sufliciently 
genial.  The  length  of  time  that  one  variety  (jf 
Daflbdil  may  remain  in  bloom  fairly  astonishes 
me.  Wilmer's  rouble  must  have  been  in  bloom 
this  year,  from  first  to  last,  for  twelve  weeks. 
Such  a  fragile  kind  as  the  sulphur  trumpet 
Narcissus  (a  moschatus,  or  something  near  it) 
has  been  continuously  in  bloom  for  seven  wc^ks. 
The  first  bloom  of  the  variety  expanded  on 
August  15,  and  yesterday  (October  3)  I  might 
still  have  cut  a  few  good  flowers.  To-day  tlicy 
look  well  enough  at  a  distance,  but  will  not 
bear  close  inspection.  I  have  been  watching 
with  a  good  deal  of  interest  for  the  opening  of 
trumpet  Narcissus  grandis,  and  the  first  flower 
expanded  on  the  morning  of  October  2.  Great 
disappointment  ;  the  Daflbdil  is  a  handsome 
flower,  but  indistinguishable  from  Empress, 
which  is  blooming  in  dozens  a  few  feet  away.  I 
liave  ccjinpared  the  two  closely,  and  can  see  no 
diflerence  whatever.  Why,  then,  tlie  great 
reputation  of  grandis,  which  I  have  seen  some- 
where described  as  tlie  finest  of  all  the  Dalf(.i- 
dils  .'  Such  superlatives  are  always  unwise,  but 
at  least  one  expects  .something  to  justify  them. 
Possibly  my  grandis  wants  time  to  work  up  to 
its  true  size  ;  possibly  Empress  has  been  sent 
to  me  for  graudis  ;  or  is  the  value  of  grandis 
that  it  comes  in  succession  to  Empress  I 

OcTORER  IT.— The  true  Daffodils  have  now  but 
one  sole  representative  in  the  garden.  My  so- 
called  incomiiarabilis  albus  la.stcd  till  yester- 
day ;  now  there  is  left  but  abscissus  (luiiticus), 
I  was  asked  by  a  friend  yesterday  why  this 
was  so  called.  Daflbdil  with  the  Olipt-f  riiidi, 
.somelioily  lias  named  it— rarkin.son,  probably. 
i!ut  I  could  give  but  a  lame  reason  for  eitlici- 
tlio  Latin  or  the  Englisli  name.  It  is  a  most 
distinct  form,  with    its  twisted    rays  and  long 


narrow  cylinder  of  a  trumpet.  Is  it  called 
abscissus  because  there  is  no  flouncing  out  of 
the  trumpet,  the  cylinder  seeming  to  be  cut 
through  alnuptly,  witliout  the  frill  that  finishes 
o,f  the  trumpets  of  most  Daflbdils  ]  Compared 
with  certain  others  of  the  trumpets,  this  Daflb- 
dil, though  quaint  in  appearance,  is  not  one  of 
the  most  attractive.  But,  bringing  up  the  rear 
as  it  does,  it  would  be  a  valuable  kind  to  have 
in  quantity.  My  experience,  however,  is  that 
it  is  slow  of  increase,  for  though  I  have  had  it 
for  a  good  many  years,  I  have  still  very  few 
bulbs.  Besides  this  Daflbdil,  which  is  the 
latest  of  all,  my  latest  varieties  are  incompara- 
bilis albus  and  two  hybrid  Peerless  Daflbdils — 
Frank  Miles,  a  handsome  and  distinct  flower, 
\\ith  long  and  somewhat  narrow  perianth  rajs 
and  a  good  cu]5,  and  Leedsi  marginatus,  a 
large,  bold  Daffodil,  which,  I  suspect,  is  strongly 
named,  since  there  is  no  orange  edging  to  the 
chalice,  as  the  specific  name  would  lead  one  to 
expect.  A  few  flowers  of  the  double  odorus 
((>)aeen  Anne's  Jonquil)  .still  remain,  and  a  good 
many  blooms  of  tenuior,  but  they  are  fast 
passing.  In  a  garden  like  mine,  where  Narcissi 
bulk  so  largely,  tliis  month  is  the  green  month 
of  the  year.  The  strong,  dark  green  Daflbdil 
foliage  waves  everywhere,  and  almost  covers 
the  ground.  Narcissus  biflorus  is  blooming  in 
large  quantity,  and  Narcissi  of  the  poeticus 
varieties  are  coming  out  in  great  luunbers,  but 
their  white  blossoms,  numerous  as  they  are,  do 
little  to  temper  the  general  greenness.  This  is 
going  to  be  a  favourable  season  for  the  Poet's 
Narcissus.  Ornatus,  now  going  over,  has  been 
in  such  form  as  never  before  in  my  garden — 
large,  substantial,  and  lasting.  In  some  of  the 
bh.ioms  I  have  even  observed  attemiits  at  doub- 
ling. Angustifolius,  too,  has  been  abundant, 
but  it  is  a  flimsy  flower.  Some  two  years  ago  I 
sent  for  all  the  varieties  of  poeticus  not  in  my 
garden  that  were  offered  in  the  best  catalogues. 
One  of  these — poeticus  of  Linnteus— has  just 
flowered,  and  I  find  it  has  been  in  my  posses- 
sion for  years.  I  received  it  years  ago  as 
poeticus  of  Haworth  from  the  same  Ijulb  mer- 
chant who  lately  supplied  it  under  the  name  of  . 
Linna'us,  and  it  has  been  for  some  time  fairly 
plentiful  in  my  garden.  It  is  a  small  flower, 
Imt  very  neat  and  pretty,  and  it  has  a  fine  up- 
standing habit  of  growth,  a  virtue  which  its 
slatternly  cousin  recurvus  does  not  possess.  My 
most  plentiful  variety  of  jioeticus  is  recurvus, 
and  it  is  an  exquisite  flower,  of  which  I  feel  that 
I  cannot  have  enough.  But  unless  the  bulbs 
are  frequently  transplanted  and  placetl  a  good 
distance  apart,  the  weak  and  yet  luxuriant  foli- 
age lies  down  in  a  mass  like  lodged  corn,  and 
the  garden  effect  of  the  Narcissus  is  spoiled. 
Recurvus  takes  its  specific  name  presumably 
from  its  reflexed  perianth  segments.  This  fea- 
ture is  one  of  the  charms  of  the  flower,  and  I 
think  the  bloom  loses  nothing  by  the  peculiar 
wf.y  in  which  the  edges  of  the  segments  turn  up 
and  form  a  channel.  This  gives  shadows,  which 
always  lend  charm  to  a  flower.  The  double 
])oeticns  is  fattening  on  our  jilcntiful  rains  this 
season.  Already  the  flowir-spathes  stand  uj)  in 
serried  ranks  and  the  spears  look  |iliinip,  as  if 
each  meant  to  develop  a  perfect  flower.  Another 
month  or  less  will  jirobably  see  these  flowers 
fully  expanded,  as  the  flowering  season  of  the 
Narcissus  will  be  over  for  this  year. 

NovEJiPEU  l;i.— Before  mo  lie  five  Narcissu.s 
blooms,  the  very  last  flowers  of  (his  season. 
'Phey  are  two  belated  and  .starved  blooms  of 
abscissus  and  three  of  the  double  ]ioeticU3. 
Lovely  flowers  these  last.  Gardenia-flowered, 
Ihe  "jioor  man's"  Gardeiiiathey  have  been  called 
with  the  intention  of  doing  them  honour. 
Last   summer  I   spent   a   month    in    a   garden 
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where  Gardenias  grew  in  large  many-flowered 
bushes,  but  they  were  little  regarded,  except  by 
myself,  to  whom  the  flower  was  a  novelty.  It 
was  a  new  experience  when  the  laughing  jack- 
asses woke  one  of  a  morning  to  find  one's  bed- 
room heaiy  with  the  scent  of  the  "  rich  man's" 
Gardenia.  But  nobody  cared  for  them  or 
plucked  them,  or,  when  challenged,  gave  them 
more  than  a  languid  admiration.  Now  if  the 
"poor  man's"  Gardenia  had  been  equally 
plentiful  in  that  garden,  which  I  do  not  think 
it  ever  could  be,  it  woiild  not  have  been  left  to 
wither  on  its  stem,  being  much  too  choice  and 
sweet  a  flower. 

That  I  should  speak  with  any  enthusiasm  of 
the  double  Narcissus*  jjoeticus  shows  that  1  have 
little  malice,  for  the  flower  has  gi'ievously  dis- 
appointed me  this  year.  Never  was  there  such 
promise  of  bloom,  and  never  such  poor  per- 
formance. It  was  the  old  tale  with  this  Nar- 
ciss — withering  away  of  the  spathe  without 
opening.  I  had  been  used  to  believe  that  this 
refusal  to  open  its  flowers  came  from  deficiency 
of  moistvire  at  the  roots.  But  I  am  afraid  that 
it  must  also  proceed  from  excess  of  moisture, 
for  there  has  been  no  lack  of  rain  this  year. 
The  doubling  of  this  Narcissus  seems  to  be  for 
the  most  part  a  multiplying  of  the  perianth  seg- 
ments. Two  double  varieties  are  said  to  exist, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  there  may  be 
two  varieties  in  my  garden.  One  variety  which 
I  obtained  originally  from  Holland  seems  to 
flower  more  readily  and  strongly  than  the 
other,  and  it  seems  to  have  fewer  of  the  little 
crimson  crown  segments  mixed  with  the  large 
white  petals.  Further,  the  Dutch  variety  has 
in  the  outer  circle  of  perianth  segments  a  con- 
siderable admixture  of  green  in  the  white,  but 
whether  these  diflerences  are  sufticiently  con- 
stant to  mark  varieties,  my  observation  is  not 
extended  enough  to  enable  me  to  determine. 

Tbe  Daffodil  Season. 

From  first  to  last  the  Narcissus  may  be  said 
to  have  been  in  bloom  this  season  f^r  six 
months,  or  verj'  near  it.  At  both  ends  of  the 
season  there  were,  of  course,  not  many  blooms 
available.  The  flowers  have  been  plentiful  as 
the)'  have  never  been  before  in  my  garden,  and 
rich  and  full  beyond  the  tbeams  of  hope.  The 
excess  of  wet  was  trying  to  the  patience,  but 
when  I  look  back  on  the  yield  of  blossom,  I 
have  no  disposition  to  grumble.  One  serious 
mischief,  however,  from  the  excess  of  wet  I 
have  reason  to  fear — disease  amongst  some  of 
the  varieties.  Before  this  season  I  should  have 
said  that  Daflbdil  disease,  like  the  Potato 
disease,  was  unknown  to  this  colony.  I  am  not 
so  sure  about  it  now.  The  foliage  of  Empress 
and  of  Leedsi  amabilis  looks  unhealthy,  iiu- 
perfectly  developed  and  streaketl  with  light 
green,  and  a  slight  examination  of  the  bulbs 
has  been  f.ar  fronr  reassuring.  That  matter, 
however,  I  .shall  settle  when  I  begin  to  dig  up 
the  clumps  that  want  a  shift,  and  that  will  be 
shortly,  for  if  the  present  sunny  weather  lasts, 
the  grass  will  soon  be  on  the  turn.  In  my 
experience,  the  sure  time  for  transplanting  is 
when  the  grass  begins  to  yellow. 

There  has  just  come  to  hand  from  a  London 
firm  (November  11)  one  of  the  most  promising 
consignments  of  Dafl'odil  bulbs  I  have  ever  had. 
Tlie  consignment  numliers  twenty-six  varieties, 
ranging  in  quantity  from  one  bull)  to  a  dozen  of 
a  variety,  and  while  there  is  not  one  bulb  that 
is  liopelessly  bad,  there  are  very  few  that  h  ok 
other  than  good.  I  have  never  bloomed  Corbu- 
laria  monophylla,  though  I  liave  tried  more 
than  once  ;  but  with  the  bulbs  to  hand  I  have 
liopes.  They  look  fresh  enough,  and  some  of 
them   have    been   making    growth   in   transit, 


pushing  their  grass  through  the  cotton-wool 
packing.  Calathinus  is  such  a  pretty  little 
bulb,  that  I  almost  regretted  having  to  plant 
it  ;  firm  as  a  Spanish  Onion,  with  a  thorough- 
bred satin  shine  in  its  coat.  C.  J.  Backhouse  is 
equally  firm  and  well  shaped,  and  with  that 
circle  of  swelling  white  at  the  base  of  the  bulb 
that  means  strong  rooting  ;  and  so  witli  other 
varieties.  I  have  never  planted  a  lot  of  im- 
ported bulbs  with  better  hopes.  They  have 
arrived  in  very  fair  time,  and  however  badly 
they  may  turn  out,  I  shall  always  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  bulbs  were 
good  when  they  reached  my  hands.  Poor 
satisfaction,  one  may  think,  if  they  turn  out 
ill  ;  but  anyone  who  thinks  so  does  not 
know  the  irritation  of  having  a  bulb  order 
tardily  and  carelessly  executed. 

Dancdin.  A.  "SV. 


MOVING  HEPATICAS. 
I  THIUK  the  statement  with  regard  to  these  He- 
paticas  on  p.  250  detesting  interference  at  the 
root  will  bear  a  little  qualification,  and  my 
modification  of  the  above  remark  is  that  it  only 
applies  to  certain  soils  and  certain  localities.  In 
others,  given  certain  treatment,  Hepaticas  appear 
rather  to  enjoy  than  resent  annual  transplant- 
ing. Indeed,  it  is  simply  surprising  what  may 
be  done  in  this  direction  with  certain  plants 
gi-owing  on  certain  soils,  and  it  is  equally  sur- 
prising why  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles 
should  render  my  experience  of  this  district 
and  my  practice  also  all  but  useless.  Still,  we 
all  speak  in  the  main  from  our  daily  experience 
and  suiToundings,  and  in  doing  so  these  fre- 
quently dift'er  in  the  more  essential  details. 
During  the  six  years  or  so  that  I  acted  as 
nurseiy  manager  to  the  Messrs.  Collins  at 
Hampton  I  used  to  plant  the  Hepaticas  an- 
nually in  spring,  and  it  would  be  impossible 
for  any  jilants  to  have  made  finer  or  more 
vigorous  growtli.  I  may  mention,  however, 
tbat  since  I  was  able  to  judge  for  myself  in 
such  matters,  I  did  not  plant  these  Hepaticas 
in  spring  from  choice,  but  was  ratlier  forced  to 
it  by  reason  of  the  sale  of  the  plants  at  flower- 
ing trine.  This  made  many  gaps,  and  particu- 
larly so  between  the  various  sizes.  I  did  not, 
however,  wait  till  the  selling  season  was  over 
before  replanting,  but  at  the  end  of  each  size 
put  in  a  few  dozen  plants  rather  thickly,  and  in 
executing  orders  drew  out  the  alternating 
plants.  In  dividing  the  plants  I  made  it  a  rule 
to  shorten  the  roots — which  in  one  season  in 
this  soil  would  descend  to  a  foot  or  more 
Jeep — to  within  5  inches  or  6  inches  of  the 
crown,  and  in  planting  back  I  kept  tlie  re- 
maining roots  straight  down  in  the  trench. 
I  was  also  careful  to  keep  the  tips  of  the 
crowns  about  level  with  the  surface.  Cow 
manure  in  plenty,  frequently  quite  fresh  (not 
from  clioice,  again),  from  a  farm  close  by,  was 
dug  in  rather  deeply,  and  to  the  cooling  nature 
of  "this  manure  in  the  particular  soil  and 
locality  in  (juestion  I  attribute  mucli  of  my 
success  and  the  wonderful  masses  of  roots 
which  were  annually  made.  By  getting  plenty 
of  roots,  all  else  follows  in  due  course  ;  conse- 
quently the  foliage  of  these  plants  was  ()uite  a 
feature.  Indeed,  it  was  surprising  how  well  the 
leaves  were  retained  from  year  to  year,  and 
He])aticas  that  do  this  are  perfectly  happy. 

Hepaticas  appreciate  sliade,  but  not  of  a 
density  produced  by  a  9-inch  wall  or  three- 
storey  house.  A  thin  hedge  of  oval  Privet  suits 
them  well.  1  do  not  know  what  soil  "  K.  D. " 
grows  his  Hepaticas  in  .but  if  heavy,  cold  or 
retentive,  I  would  suggest  it  being  lightened 
and  drained.     Leaf-mould,  very  short  manure, 


old  potting  soil,  road  sweepings,  old  mortar 
rubbish,  or  even  cocoa-nut  fibre  will  all  he 'p  in 
this  duectiou,  and,  I  believe,  produce  impro'-e- 
ment  quickly.  Soils  that  are  close  and  tena- 
cious are  not  suited  to  the  great  wig  of  fine 
roots  produced  by  the  Hepaticas,  which  are 
more  at  home  on  the  margin  of  a  Rhododendron 
bed  ;  indeed,  this  is  a  beautiful  spot  for  them, 
and  aflbrds  that  cooling  shade  in  which  they 
delight  so  well.  In  close  soils,  Hepaticas  are 
invariably  sparsely  rooted,  and  wherever  this 
obtains,  really  good  plants  are  seldom  seen. 
Has  "B.  D."  ever  tried  jdanting  in  cocoa-nut 
fibre  alone  for  young  stock  i  if  not,  I  would 
suggest  it  to  him.  Take  any  ordinary  wooden 
box  of  5  or  6  inches  deep,  and  rather  firmly  fill 
it  with  the  fibre,  and  arrange  the  young  pieces 
in  lines,  well  water  when  completed,  place  in  a 
sheltered  place  and  keep  moist.  The  rapidity 
with  which  such  things  take  to  the  fibre  and 
the  increased  amount  of  roots  formed  will  soon 
be  obvious.  H.  angulosa  increases  well  and 
quickly  in  this  way,  and  is  a  most  beautiful 
plant  when  in  good"  condition.  My  experience 
of  the  seed  is  that  it  is  best  to  sow  it  as  soon  as 
ripe  in  a  box  or  pan  of  fibre  and  sand,  give  a 
thorough  watering,  and  cover  the  whole  with  a 
slate  or  board.  Possibly  a  few  seedlings  may 
a]ipear  in  the  autumn  ensidng,  but,  if  not,  the 
following  spring  will  bring  them  forth  if  the 
seed  be  good.  !'•  ''  ■ 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 
The  planting  of  summer  bedding  stuff  being 
now  clo.se  at  hand,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
devote  this  week's  notes  to  a  few  arrangements  con- 
nected with  the  same.  Fuchsias  are  now  largely 
used  and  many  varieties  are  well  adapted  for  out- 
door work  —  Rose  of  Castile,  Abundance,  An- 
nette and  Elizabeth  JbirshaU  notably  as  tall 
specimens,  and  Meteor  and  Dunrobm  Redder  as 
dwarfer  plants.  The  taller  plants  will  associate 
well  with  many  things,  and  withnotbingbetter  than 
Violas.  Where  there  are  a  number  of  small  round 
beds  I  know  of  no  better  way  of  filling  these  than 
a  central  plant  of  some  good  Fuchsia,  carpeting 
each  bed  with  a  variety  of  Viola  that  shall  best 
harmonise  with  the  Fuchsia.  These  may  be  pro- 
nounced distinct  colours  as  Crimson  Kmg,  Bui  ion, 
and  White  Swan,  or  delicate  shades  as  W  illiam 
Niel,  Lilias,  and  Svlvia.  If  there  is  any  variety 
of  Viola  on  hand  with  which  the  Fuchsias  will  not 
associate,  I  have  found  a  good  plant  of  Humea 
elegans  make  an  effective  substitute  ;  indeed  so 
far  as  the  Violas  are  concerned  they  are  such  free- 
flowering  plants,  and  the  season  so  long  sustained 
if  seed-pods  are  removed,  and  also  furnish  in  them- 
selves such  a  si.lendid  variety  of  colours  that 
small  gardens  mav  be  made  very  beautiful  by 
these  alone  with  the  addition  of  a  few  taller  plants. 
Bec'onias,  if  to  hand,  in  separate  colours  may  be 
treated  in  many  difierent  wa.vs,  either  massed 
toi'ether  in  quantitv,  planted  thinly  on  a  dwarler 
carpet,  or  used  as  a  carpet  among  taller  subjects. 
One  of  the  finest  displays  I  have  seen  of  these  was 
on  a  wide,  long  bank,  on  which  some  groups  ot 
the  sniall-'eavud  Marguerite  had  been  planted  the 
spaces  between  and  in  front  of  them  being  after- 
wards filled  with  masses  of  Begonia  in  rose  and 
crimson  shades.  Seedling  Begonias,  as  previously 
advised,  are  best  planted  the  first  season  in  (ire- 
pared  nurserv  beds,  so  that  they  may  be  selected 
in  separate  "colours  and  with  due  regard  to 
the  habit  of  the  plant.  I  think  many  gave 
zonal  Pelargoniums  a  renewed  lease  after  the 
way  they  came  tlirough  the  trying  sum- 
mer of  189.3,  and,  after  all,  if  one  w.ants  a 
large  mass  of  colour,  there  is  nothing  better  for 
the  puriiose  than  some  of  the  liest  of  these, 
.laeobv.  King  of  Bedders  and  Beckwith  s  1  ink, 
for  example.  For  small  beds  oi  long,  nnirow  bor- 
ders, the  dwarfer  section,  as  represented  by  U  est 
Brighton  Gem,  Manglesi,  Surprise  and  Golden 
Harry  Hieover,  are  preferable.  The  two  first-named 
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do  very  nx-U  together.  Cannell's  dwarf  Agera- 
tum  is  an  admirable  companion  to  the  salmon  Sur- 
prise, and  a  good  purple  Viola  or  some  bold  clumps 
of  Iresine  Lindeni  associate  well  with  the  dwarf, 
brightly-coloured  golden  Pelargonium.  If  it  is 
thought  de.^irable  to  have  taller  plants  in  the  two 
list-named  arrangements,  it  is  better  they  should 
be  fine-foliaged  as  opjiosed  to  flowering  plants.  A 
good  companion  for  the  above-named  Ageratuni 
if  it  is  allowed  to  flower  is  Echeveriaglauca  ;  rings 
of  the  latter  filled  in  with  Ageratum  make  a 
pleasing  combination.  Apropos  of  the  quieter 
types  of  summer  bedding,  one  turns  to  them  with 
relief  after  glowing  masses  of  colour,  and  very 
pleasing  beds  are  furnished  by  a  combination  of 
the  silvery  Centaureas,  Cinerarias  and  (inapha- 
liums,  with  Heliotrojies,  the  purple  Verbena 
v3nosa  and  the  old  Cuphea  platycentra.  I  re- 
member a  pleading  bed  in  which  a  very  free- 
flowering  Ageratum  acted  as  a  carpet  to  some 
well-grown  plants  of  Eucalyptus  globulus. 

Turning  to  a  few  taller  plants,  easily  acquired, 
that  are  useful  for  bold  and  effective  grouping, 
the  skill  of  the  hybridi.st  has  as  yet  produced  no- 
thing better  for  the  jiurpose  in  Dahlias  than  Fire 
King,  Constance  and  Panthea,  all  three  in  their 
respective  colours  being  wonderfully  free,  and  I 
do  not  know  of  anything  better  in  yellows  than 
the  miniature-flowered  Sunflower;  if  nice  sturdy 
plants  of  this  are  turned  out  in  a  bit  of  good  soil, 
they  will  flower  splendidly  and  continue  to  do  so 
until  tlie  advent  of  frost.  If  foliage  on  rather  a 
large  scale  is  required,  and  no  large  Palms  or 
IJracsenas  are  to  hand,  or  much  accommodation 
for  raising  a  lot  of  sub-tropical  plants,  good  ma- 
terial will  be  found  in  Huraea  elegans,  Cannabis 
gigantea,  Nicotiana  colossea  and  young  growths 
furnished  by  cut-b.ack  stools  of  Ailantus  glandu- 
losa. 

Climbing  plants. — Beautiful  as  is  the  display 
furnished  just  at  present  by  the  Polyanthuses  and 
Wallflowers,  I  think  it  must  give  way  to  the 
glories  of  Wistaria  sinensis,  which  for  the  first  time 
for  several  seasons  has  developed  all  its  flowers.  I 
found  a  very  old  ]Aant  here  with  a  few  huge 
branches  stretching  from  a  given  centre  scantily 
furnished  with  young  growth,  but  by  tlie  aid  of 
layers  I  have  managed  to  densely  clothe  both  old 
branches  and  wall,  and  it  now  covers  a  sjjace 
something  over  120IJ  square  feet.  An  old  Judas 
Tree  is  also  nearly  at  its  best,  and  the  varieg.ated 
form  of  the  Japanese  Honeysuckle  has  made  itself 
quite  at  home  on  the  bare  trunk.  The  white  va- 
riety of  Cydonia  japonica,  previously  noted  as  one 
of  the  finest  wall  plants  we  have,  is,  I  regret  to 
say,  much  more  susceptible  to  frost  than  either  the 
type  or  the  flesh-coloured  form.  This  being  the 
case,  it  has,  as  a  rule,  a  short  season ;  the  flrst 
frost  browns  and  disfigures  the  petals.  Roses  on 
walls,  notably  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Safrano,  Homere, 
and  Malmaison,  are  looking  remarkably  healthy 
and  vigorous,  but  even  so  earlj-  in  the  season 
green-fly  is  decidedly  troublesome.  I  find  a  strong 
solution  of  ijuassia  e.\tract  a  very  good  thing  to 
use  for  ridding  them  of  the  pest.  It  effectually 
kills  the  aphis,  and  dues  not  leave  such  a  disagree- 
able odour  as  many  li(|uid  insecticides.  A  strong 
perfume  of  .soft  soap  and  paraflin  jjcrvading  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  mansion  is  apt 
to  be  objectionable.  Writing  of  Homere  reminds 
me  to  incjuire  what  is  the  general  experience  touch- 
ing the  cause  of  its  abnormal  blooms  out  of  doors. 
Here  on  a  south-east  wall  in  comparatively  light 
soil  I  never  have  them,  but  on  a  south-west  wall  in 
stilfer  soil  I  could  not  get  a  decent  flower,  and 
was  com]jolled  to  discard  it.  E.  Bikkkll. 

Clarcmout. 


substance  in  the  segments.  W.  P.  Barr  may  be 
described  as  a  small  form  of  Emperor.  Its  flowers 
are  not  large,  but  rich  in  colour,  showy,  and  the 
bulbs  are  strong  in  growth.  Captain  Nelson  is  a 
beautiful  Daffodil.  The  flowers  remind  one  of 
those  of  maximus,  a  clear  yellow  colour,  and  with 
much  the  same  jileasing  aspect.  It  has  not  the 
unpardonable  fault  of  maximus — that  of  being  ex- 
tremely uncertain  and  deficient  in  vigour.  Of  the 
incomparabilis  type,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
all,  but  not  common  yet,  is  Gloria  Mundi.  The 
bold  flowers  are  very  rich  in  colour,  the  segments 
yellow,  and  the  large  cup  stained  with  brilliant 
orange-scarlet.  It  is  as  bright  as  any  Daffodil, 
free,  and  altogether  delightful.  Another  gem  is 
the  trumiiet  kind  Mme.  de  Graaf,  which  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  Leedsi  M.  Magdalene  de 
Graaf.  The  former  is  a  lovely  flower,  the  largest 
of  all  the  white  trumpet  section,  the  segments 
white,  or  nearly  so,  and  the  trumpet  delicate 
primrose.  Its  delicacy  of  tone  is  unique.  The 
Dattbdils  mentioned  are  all  worth  growing  in 
quantity  when  they  become  less  expensive. 


The  best  of  the  newer  Daffodils.-  Tt  may 

be  interesting  to  note  for  thciso  readers  who  wish 
to  know  those  kinds  rapidly  taking  a  leading 
place.  In  a  small  bed  at  Kew  several  of  the  more 
important  Daffodils  of  eomparativelj'  recent  ac- 
<|uisition  were  lately  in  flower.  OneVas  Glory  of 
Leyden,  whicli  has  been  exhibited  in  fine  charac- 
ter this  year  by  .several  growers,  amateur  and 
otherwi.se.  It  is  a  superb  trumpet  kind,  an  im- 
provement on  Emperor,  larger,  and   witli   more 
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PLATE  959. 

THE  BLUE  AMARYLLIS. 
(with  a  coloured  plate  of  hippeastru.m 
procerum.*) 

AilONci  the  heterogeneous  collection  of  plants 
now  included  iu  the  genus  Hippeastrum,  H. 
procerum  is  perhaps  the  furthest  removed  fmm 
the  type,  that  is  if  we  accept  as  the  type  H. 
equestre,  upon  which  the  genus  was  founded 
by  Dean  Herbert,  and  whicli  is  fairly  repre- 
sentative of  that  section  of  the  genus  poinilarly 
known  as  Amaryllis.  H.  procerum  may  be 
described  as  having  a  long-necked  bulb  like  a 
Crinnni,  distichous,  falcate,  strap-shaped  leaves, 
quite  different  in  texture  and  shape  from  those 
of  any  other  Hippeastrum,  and  long  flattened 
scapes  bearing  an  umbel  of  flowers,  wliich  in 
form  and  colour  resemble  a  glorified  Griflinia 
hyacinthiua.  Although  the  jilaut  was  intro- 
duced into  cultivation  more  tlian  thirty  years 
ago,  before  Messrs.  Veitch  had  begun  to  cross 
Hijipeastrum,  I  cannot  find  any  record  of  H. 
procerum  having  been  used  as  a  breeder.  The 
probability  is  that  it  would  not  cross  with  the 
H.  equestre  section,  possibly  not  with  any  other 
species  in  the  genus.  Certainly  the  rosy  mauve 
colour  of  the  ti(jwers  is  much  nearer  blue  than 
anything  we  Iiave  in  garden  Hippeastrums,  and 
for  the  sake  of  its  colour,  a]>art  frcmi  all  other 
considerations,  the  experiment  ought  to  be  made. 
H.  procerum  was  discovered  in  South  Brazil, 
near  Petropolis,  by  M.  Binot,  and  introduced 
into  French  gardens,  where  it  flowered  ft>r  the 
first  time  in  18(13.  It  was  then  named  Amaryl- 
lis ])roccra  by  M.  Ducliartre,and  figures  of  it  were 
published  in  several  Oontincntal  jiublications 
under  that  name.  It  was  figured  in  the  Butani 
cal  Ma<iazme,  t.  5883  (1870),  under  tlie  name  of 
Amaryllis  Rayneri,  from  a  plant  flowered  by 
Dr.  Rayner,  of  U.xbridge. 

Although  re-introduced  from  time  to  time, 
it  has  never  attracted  mudi  attention,  pro- 
bably because  of  its  reputed  shy  -  Howcring 
character.  I  never  saw  the  plant  in  flower 
till  last  year,  although  an  example  of  it  (ib- 
tained  from  M.  van  Houtto  years  ago  had 
been  and  i.s  still  cultivated  in  the  cool  end  of 
th(^  suci'iih'Ut,  lidiise  at  Kew.  But  in  1802  some 
finr  liiill>s  cif  this  species  were  purchased  for  a 

•  Drawn  ten-  Thk  Garuen  in  the  Koyiil  (JarJena. 
Kew,  by  II.  (i.  Mcion,  Oetobar  10.  1SU3.  Lithographed 
and  priiitt'd  by  Guillaume  Severeyne. 


few  shillings  in  Protheroe  and  Morris's  auction 
rooms.  These  were  planted  in  a  shallow  raised 
bed  of  soil  in  the  intermediate  part  of  the  suc- 
culent house,  where  they  soon  started  into 
growth,  and  we  were  rewarded  with  two  scapes 
of  beautiful  flowers  in  July  of  the  following 
year.  The  figure  in  the  Botanicul  Maijazine  does 
not  do  the  plant  justice,  the  flowers  being  a 
delicate  shade  of  mauve  with  numerous  reddish 
spots.  According  to  Mr.  Baker,  as  many  as 
twelve  flowers  are  produced  in  a  i  ingle  umbel, 
each  flower  being  6  inches  hjng,  but  the  Kew 
plants  produced  live  and  seven  flowers  respec- 
tively. They  have  not  flowered  since  ;  still, 
tliey  look  very  promising  now.  The  largest 
specimen  has  a  stem-like  neck  2  feet  long, 
crowned  with  ten  falcate  leaves,  and  is  a  strik- 
ing plant  even  when  not  in  flower.  The  plant 
is  evergreen  under  cultivation,  another  cliaracter 
iu  which  it  diflers  from  all  other  species  of  Hip- 
peastrum known  to  me.  Cultivated  in  a  pot  it 
lives  and  grows  slowly,  but  does  not  flower. 
Planted  out  in  good  loam,  well  drained,  in  a 
position  wliere  it  will  get  plenty  of  light  all  the 
year  round  and  in  an  intermediate  temperature 
it  appears  to  be  quite  at  home.  I  may  add  that 
in  the  same  house  under  the  same  treatment 
Buphane  disticha  and  Brunsvigia  JosephinsB 
have  flowered.  W.  W. 

P.S.  —  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  been 
informed  by  Mr.  Heal,  of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
and  Sons,  that  although  he  tried  the  pollen  of 
H.  procerum,  obtained  from  Kew  last  year,  on 
various  sorts  of  Hippeastrum,  the  results  were 
all  barren. 


The  Week's  Work. 


PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

Window  and  balcony  boxes. — These  adjuncts 
to  gardening  have  much  to  recommend  them,  be- 
ing very  popular  in  towns  and  villa  gardens 
where  the  ground  space  is  all  too  limited.  Never- 
theless, in  any  instance  they  can  be  recommended. 
Many  readers  have  no  doubt  taken  note  of 
the  display  made  in  the  windows  of  well-to-do 
houses  in  the  west-end  of  London.  Some  of  these 
are  excellent  in  design,  whilst  others  are  speci- 
mens of  what  to  avoid.  The  one  common  error 
that  is  made  is  overcrowding,  this  in  some  cases 
being  most  excessive.  This  is  an  indication  of 
what  to  avoid,  so  also  is  the  absence  of  climbers 
or  drooping  plants  as  a  finish  to  the  face  ;  these  are 
most  desirable  accessories,  whilst  there  is  a  good 
choice  of  material.  Tlie  time  of  year  is  now  fast 
approaching  when  these  boxes  shoukl  be  refilled 
for  the  season.  Bulbs  have  possilily  been  used  or 
small  shrubs,  neither  of  which  shoukl  remain  much 
longer,  but  both  of  which  can  be  a]iplied  to  other 
purposes.  Fresh  soil  is  desirable  at  least  every 
other  year  where  two  plantings  each  season  are 
made,  one  in  the  spring  and  one  in  the  autumn. 
Nothing  will  surpa.ss  "ooil  loam  and  leaf-soil  as  a 
compost,  with  the  addition  in  intervening  seasons 
of  a  fair  quantity  of  Clay's  fertiliser  or  any  other 
reliable  artificial  manure.  Tlio  drainage  should 
be  examined  closely  to  see  that  any  superabund- 
ance of  water  passes  oft'  freely.  In  tilling  with 
fresh  soil  it  is  a  common  praetiee  to  provide  in- 
sutfieient  room  for  watering  :  alt  hough  as  much  soil 
as  possible  is  desirable,  the  same  will  not  serve  its 
purpose  if  the  water  iu  suflicientcpiantity  does  not 
percolate  every  portion  of  it.  To  press  the  soil 
firmly  is  most  desirable  for  the  future  well-being 
of  the  plants. 

Provided  the  boxes  are  now  at  liberty  and  can 
be  refilled  with  soil  or  otherwise  have  it  enriched, 
a  deal  may  be  done  with  aruiuals  alone  or  in  con- 
junction witli  other  plants  Inter  on.  The  climbing 
Tropaolums  of  tlie  T.  Lobbianum  section,  as  well 
as  T.  canarionso,   also  Convolvulus   major,  are  all 
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good  selections  as  climbers.  These  should  be  sown 
at  either  end  to  be  afterwards  as  growth  progresses 
trained  up  on  strings  or  wires  towards  the  top, 
arching  over  eventually  so  that  each  side  meets. 
Nemophila  insignis  is  an  excellent  annual  for  the 
front  margin  to  hang  over  the  sides  ;  this  beautiful 
plant  doe.s  surprisinglj'  in  a  limited  amount 
of  soil.  Mignonette  in  variety  is  another  suitable 
choice.  This  popular  annual  will  succeed  very 
satisfactorily  provided  it  has  close  attention  for 
watering,  never  being  allov^ed  to  suffer  from  want 
of  moisture.  These  are  indications  of  what  may 
be  done  with  annuals.  Others  could  be  named, 
but  the  perusal  of  a  seed  catalogue  will  suggest 
these,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  those  of  luxuriant 
growth,  otherwise  their  height  will  be  too  great. 
Of  other  plants,  Ivy-leaved  Geraniums  are  most 
desirable  for  growing  over  the  sides  of  the  boxes  ; 
so  also  are  such  plants  as  Convolvulus  mauritani- 
cus  and  Campanula  isophylla,  w'ith  its  white  va- 
riety alba.  Heliotropes  are  most  desirable  plants, 
their  fragrance  being  wafted  into  the  rooms  by  an 
inward  current  of  air.  It  is  surprising  to  me  that 
they  are  not  used  more  in  this  way,  being  far 
better  than  a  mass  of  scarlet  or  pink  Geraniums, 
or  of  yellow  Calceolarias  or  Marguerites.  The 
Lemon  Plant,  or  scented  Verbena,  is  another  in- 
stance of  a  plant  too  much  neglected. 

A  judicious  mixture  of  plants  in  window  boxes 
is  in  my  opinion  far  more  preferable  than  confin- 
ing the  entire  filling  to  about  two  kinds  only. 
>feither  yellow  Calceolarias  nor  while  Marguerites 
are  calculated  to  give  general  satisfaction  ;  the 
former  are  not  continuous  enough  in  blooming 
when  too  much  cramped  at  the  roots,  and  the  latter 
are  not  long  before  an  attack  of  the  fly  will  de- 
stroy their  beauty.  Fuchsias  are  preferable  to 
either  of  these  and  may  be  relied  on  to  give  a  good 
return  if  kept  well  supplied  with  water.  Of  other 
annuals  raised  in  warmth,  the  ecandent-growing 
Petunias  are  very  suitable,  so  also  is  Lobelia  gra- 
cilis. This  latter  should  not  on  any  account  be 
overlooked  ;  it  is  in  e\ery  sense  better  and  more 
ajipropriate  than  the  dwarf,  compact-habited 
kinds  ;  these  are  better  suited  to  flower-beds  than 
to  boxes.  Lobelia  gracilis  flowers  quite  as  freely, 
hanging  from  12  inches  to  18  inches  over  the  sides, 
and  in  colour  affords  variety  also,  white  pre- 
dominating in  some  instances  and  blue  in  others. 
Both  the  common  and  Harrison's  Musk  are  typical 
plants  for  window  boxes,  being  well  suited  to 
rather  shaded  positions.  In  some  cases  it  would 
no  doubt  be  desirable  to  study  the  prevailing  col- 
ours within  a  room,  but  this  would  be  an  easy 
matter.  Rather  than  pack  the  plants  too  closely 
for  immediate  effect,  it  is  much  better  to  allow 
room  for  growth.  In  the  former  case  decline  in 
vigour  must  soon  ensue,  whilst  in  the  latter  the 
progress  will  be  jilainly  visible  week  by  week. 

(JROWEK. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 


Pur  \'iNi';s. — Where  these  were  started  very  early 
and  forced  hard  the  fruit  will  now  be  ripe,  or 
nearly  so,  and  means  must  lie  taken  to  preserve  it 
in  a  plumj)  and  usable  conilition.  In  small  houses 
with  sharp-pitched  roofs,  a  liberal  distribution  of 
water  must  take  place  each  morning  when  the 
weather  is  fine,  and  in  order  to  keep  the  house 
cool  a  m.aximum  amount  of  air  must  be  given. 
The  ventilators  must  not  be  thrown  open  at  ran- 
dom, or  the  beiries  will  soon  commence  to  shrivel 
and  the  launches  (piickly  become  unfit  for  table. 
A  double  thickness  of  fish  netting  thrown  over  the 
roof  glass  will  shield  both  foliage  and  fruit  from 
the  full  glare  of  the  sun,  and  lukewarm  pipes  day 
and  night  with  a  continual  chink  of  air  will  keep 
the  internal  atmosphere  in  a  buoyant  condition 
and  prevent  condensed  moisture  settling  on  the 
berries.  Bunches  of  Fosters  Seedling  not  yet 
quite  finished  may  have  any  leaves  which  un<luly 
sh.ade  them  gently  tied  on  one  side. 

TiiiXNiNO  LATE  (iii.U'Es. — Owing  to  the  early 
spring  and  a  forward  growtli,  the  bunches  on 
Vines  intended  to  ripen  t,hcircroi)s  during  August 
and  September  will  now  be  ready  for  thinning, 
and  tlie  work  must  be  carried  out  with  all  speed, 


as  it  b  quite  astonishing  how  at  this  period  of  the 
J'ear  the  berries  swell  in  a  few  days.  All  heavy 
bunched  varieties,  such  as  Trebbiano  and  Bar- 
barossa,  must  have  their  shoulders  elevated  by 
strong  strips  of  twisted  matting.  The  latter 
variety  must  be  proceeded  with  cautiously,  as  it 
frequently  produces  a  number  of  stoneless  berries 
which  never  swell  to  their  normal  size.  The  best 
plan  is  to  slightly  reduce  the  number  of  the  for- 
wardest  berries,  and  then  wait  until  it  can  clearly 
be  seen  which  have  been  perfectly  fertilised.  In 
the  case  of  Madresfield  Court  extra  thinning  is 
necessary,  the  berries  being  left  so  that  when  the 
final  swelling  is  completed  the  slightest  pressure 
only  will  take  place,  otherwise  bursting  of  the 
skin  and  speedy  decay  may  follow.  Remove  as 
many  berries  as  possible  from  the  inside  of  the 
bunches  and  those  from  any  part  which  are 
rusted  or  disfigured,  but  very  few  from  the 
tops  of  the  shoulders,  as  if  this  is  practised, 
the  berries,  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  those 
beneath  them,  fall  away  from  each  other,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  "bunches  is  spoiled.  Go 
over  the  bunches  again  in  a  week's  time,  and 
give  the  finishing  touch,  after  which  again  water 
the  border,  adding  or  withholding  liquid  manure 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  strength  and  general 
condition  of  the  Vines.  Let  lateral  growth  ex- 
tend gradually,  pinching  as  each  new  joint  is 
made  until  the  whole  of  the  trellis  is  furnished. 
When  young  canes  which  spring  from  the  base 
of  older  rods,  or  that  have  been  either  grafted  or 
inarched,  have  travelled  half  way  up  the  roof,  they 
must  be  stopped  in  order  to  plump  up  the  back 
eyes,  and  strengthen  and  consolidate  the  wood 
below  the  point  at  which  it  will  be  pruned  next 
winter.  If  time  is  no  object,  the  night  tempera- 
ture of  7ti°  may  be  reduced  to  65°,  with  another  7° 
or  S'  by  day  when  the  sun  is  absent.  Air  early 
and  by  degrees  until  the  full  complement  is  ad- 
mitted, and  withdraw  in  the  afternoon  exactly  on 
the  same  lines,  allowing  no  night  air  for  the  pre- 
sent. Resume  the  sprinkling  of  floors  as  advised 
previous  to  the  flowering  period,  adding  a  little 
liquid  to  the  water  at  the  afternoon  damping. 
Fumigate  lightly  to  destroy  or  ward  off  thrips, 
which  most  fretjuently  put  in  an  ajipearance,  par- 
ticularly in  exposed  situations  when  water  is  with- 
held during  flowering.  Crop  moderately,  as  small 
bunches  and  berries,  though  many  in  number,  do 
not  bring  credit  to  the  cultivator  as  do  fewer  in 
their  normal  condition.  The  latest  houses  of  Lady 
Downe's  must  now  receive  attention,  the  growths 
being  brought  down  very  gradually  to  the  wires 
and  stopped  at  two,  three,  or  even  more  joints 
beyond  the  bunch,  according  to  the  strength  of 
the  laterals.  The  shoots  of  Lady  Downe's  being 
more  liable  to  snap  oft'  than  those  of  any  other 
variety,  extra  patience  must  be  exercised  in  the 
tying,  or  sad  gaps  are  sure  to  occur.  This  variety 
in  common  being  earlier  than  usual  this  season, 
growers  must  not  be  tempted  to  retard  growth  at 
this  early  date  by  the  admission  of  volumes  of  cold 
air  early  and  late.  This  must  be  done  later  on 
when  a  maximum  amount  of  solar  heat  and  free- 
dom from  draughts  warrant  an  unlimited  admission 
of  air. 

YocNi:  Vines  in  tots  are  now  or  soon  will  be 
ready  for  the  final  shift.  If  intended  for  fruiting 
next  season,  11-inch  ]iots  will  not  be  too  large, 
but  if  only  wanted  for  cutting  back  and  planting 
in  permanent  borders,  a  10-inch  pot  will  be  .ample. 
Use  sound  calcareous  loam  and  bone-meal  in  the 
proportion  of  an  8-inch  potful  of  meal  to  a  bar- 
row-load of  the  compost.  Drain  the  pots  well 
and  pot  firmly,  leaving  a  good  margin  for  water, 
standing  the  pots  on  a  firm  bottom,  and  upon  no 
consideration  give  actual  bottom-heat.  Shade  for 
a  few  days  and  keep  the  house  rather  close  until 
fresh  growth  is  perceptible.  Syringe  twice  daily, 
maintain  a  night  heat  of  6.")',  with  a  correspond- 
in"  rise  from  sun-heat  and  air  at  all  times  with 
<liscretion,  as  the  tender  points  will  be  very  sus- 
ceptible of  injury  for  some  time  to  come. 

Put  Fu:s. — In  a  few  cases  the  earliest  ])ot  trees 
of  St.  .John  and  Brown  Turkey  will  have  already 
ripened  their  fruit  and  no  further  syringing 
must   be  administered   until   after  the    fruit    is 


gathered.  Where,  however,  fruit  has  yet  to  lay 
on  pulp,  every  encouragement  must  be  given  by 
abundant  root  waterings,  copious  syringings  and 
early  closing.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  commences  to 
soften,  direct  syringing  must  be  abandoned  and 
all  moisture  supplied  by  vapour  alone.  If  any  of 
the  fruits  are  unduly  shaded,  draw  back  the  leaves 
and  secure  them  by  strips  of  matting.  This 
will  expose  them  to  the  sun  and  develop 
the  flavour.  When  in  the  final  stage  tjie 
Fig  delights  in  a  tropical  heat ;  therefore  70° 
by  night  will  not  be  too  much,  and  with 
a  sufficiency  of  air  by  day  the  mercury  may 
be  .allowed  to  run  uii  to  90°  with  sun  heat, 
closing  take  place  sufficiently  early  to  allow  the 
heat  to  remain  at  that  figure  for  an  hour  or  two 
longer.  Trees  in  jiermanent  borders  which  are  to 
ripen  their  fruit  during  June  are  now  approach- 
ing the  flowering  period,  and  will  need  going  over 
at  short  intervals.  If  in  good  condition,  a  some- 
what heavier  crop  may  be  allow  ed  than  would  be 
good  for  very  early  forced  trees,  but  heavy  crop- 
ping being  an  evil  which  always  has  to  be  paid 
for  afterwards,  moderation  in  this  respect  should 
always  be  adhered  to.  Shallow  borders,  well 
furnished  with  roots,  which  are  not  yet  mulched 
should  at  once  have  a  good  covering  of  sweet 
horse  droppings  or  short  manure  from  the  cow- 
yard,  and  by  aljundant  root  waterings,  plenty  of 
fresh  air,  early  c'losing,  and  a  night  figure  of  from 
60'  to  65',  the  most  must  be  made  of  the  inter- 
val between  now  and  the  actual  flowering,  as  no 
amount  of  attention  afterwards  can  atone  for 
neglect  in  the  early  stages  of  growth.  Trees  of  the 
strong-growing  sorts,  such  as  Negro  Largo  and 
Castle  Kennedy,  which  were  lifted,  root-pruned 
and  placed  in  small  brick  pits  last  winter  must 
be  examined  at  intervals,  as  strong  roots  will 
frequently  ])ush  through  mortar  joints  and  en- 
courage the  formation  of  wood  as  rank  as  ever. 

Stkawrerries.— Where  ripe  Strawberries  are 
esteemed  in  September  and  ground  can  be  spared, 
a  batch  of  Viscountess  or  Noble  from  which  the 
crop  has  been  gathered  may  now  be  hardened  off 
gradually  by  being  placed  in  cold  frames,  the 
same  being  transjilanted  in  May  to  a  warm, 
sunny  border  facing  south  or  west,  and  afterwards 
mulched  and  watered  at  intervals  during  the 
summe'-.  John  Cuawtokd. 


KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

General  work.— At  this  date  there  will  be  a 
press  of  work  in  this  department,  as  seedlings 
will  now  require  thinning.  There  should  be  no 
delay  in  doing  this,  as  when  the  .seedlings  are  left 
too  long  they  are  much  weakened.  Thinning  is 
best  done  in  showery  weather.  Such  tpiick-grow- 
ing  crops  as  Turnips,  Siiinach  and  salads  should 
be  attended  to  first,  as  these  require  to  be  sown 
more  frequently  and  are  not  so  important  as  Car- 
rots, Onions  or'Parsni])S,  though  there  should  be 
no  delay  with  these  latter.  Hieing  between  the 
rows  will  also  recjuire  constant  attention.  The 
thinnings  of  such  crops  as  Spinach  may  often  be 
used.  In  gathering  the  crop  it  is  best  to  pull  up 
the  roots  and  go  over  the  whole  bed,  as  to  leave  a 
portion  too  long  greatly  weakens  the  crop.  The 
advantage  of  thin  sowing  is  more  readily  seen  in 
dry  seasons,  as  should  unsuitable  weather  follow 
sowing,  there  is  less  harm  to  the  crop.  By  hoeing 
at  this  date  much  time  will  be  saved  later  on,  as 
weeds  are  checked  at  the  start ;  besides,  the  free 
use  of  the  hoe  prevents  loss  of  plants  in  dry  soils, 
as  the  earth  when  left  alone  cracks  and  admits  the 
air ;  whereas,  by  frequent  stirring  of  soil,  the 
fissures  are  closed  and  moisture  retained. 

Faii.ires  he  cRcirs, — By  this  date  most  of  the 
early  seeds  w  ill  have  germinated,  and  in  my  own 
case  seeds  appear  to  be  full  of  vigour,  despite  the 
ad\-erse  secij  liarvest  of  last  year.  By  the  end  of 
the  month  it  will  be  seen  where  there  are  failures, 
and  means  may  be  taken  to  remedy  tlie  evil,  as 
though  late  for  some  seeds,  there  will  be  a  fair 
return.  1  have  for  years  sown  late  beds  of  main- 
crop  Carrots,  Parsnips  and  Brussels  Sprouts,  as 
the  two  first-named  form  medium  sized  roots,  keep 
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late  and  are  \aluable  for  use  at  this  season  of  the 
3'ear,  when  large  roots  sown  at  the  usnal  time 
would  not  keep  so  well.  The  roots  from  these 
late  sowings  being  left  in  the  ground  and  not 
stored  are  most  serviceable.  The  late  sprouts  are 
dwarf,  sturdy  plants  and  the  last  to  run  to  seed. 
There  is  j-et  time  to  remedy  failures  of  the  Bras- 
sica  crops  sown  early,  as  if  sown  in  moist  grounil, 
the  surface  kept  covered  till  the  seedlings  push 
through  the  soil,  growth  will  be  ra|)id,  and,  given 
ample  space,  good  plants  secured  in  a  short  time. 
Celery  is  often  a  long  time  in  germinating  it  the 
seed  is  not  new.  To  prevent  loss  of  cro]i,  another 
sowing  in  boxes  in  a  cold  frame  would  be  advan- 
tageous should  there  be  any  failure  of  seed  sown 
earlier.  For  soups  or  flavouring,  a  little  seed  sown 
now  will  provide  the  supply  through  the  spring 
months.  This  should  be  grown  as  hardy  as  pos- 
sible and  may  be  planted  in  shallow  drills  thicklj'. 

Celeri.\c,  sown  as  advised  for  Celery,  will 
now  recjuire  attention  in  the  way  of  transiilanting 
and  final  hardening  off  for  planting.  Though 
less  grown  than  many  vegetables,  it  is  worth 
extended  culture,  being  useful  in  the  winter 
months  and  easily  grown.  To  get  quick  growth, 
ample  moisture  and  rich  land  are  important. 
Deep  drills  are  best,  though  good  results  are 
secured  by  jtlanting  on  the  flat,  but  in  dry,  light 
soils  the  drill  facilitates  growth,  as  it  is  ea.sier  to 
give  supplies  of  moisture.  Ground  deeply  dug 
and  manured  and  in  an  ojien  situation  is  essen- 
tial to  secure  large  roots  similar  to  those  grown 
on  the  Continent.  The  best  variety  is  the  Smooth 
Large  Prague  or  Apple-shajjed.  In  planting, 
care  should  be  taken  to  remove  lateral  roots,  as 
these  rob  the  main  root;  also  give  ample  space  ;  2 
feet  apart  in  the  row  is  none  too  much,  with  18 
inches  between  the  plants.  Give  liberal  supplies 
of  liquid  manure  whilst  growing. 

Cardoons  are,  like  the  last,  little  grown,  but 
worth  room  in  all  gardens  w-here  \ariety  is  appre- 
ciated. Now  is  a  favourable  time  to  make  a 
start,  by  sowing  the  seed  in  .S-inch  or  4^-inch 
pots.  I  prefer  the  latter,  as  if  three  seeds  are 
sown,  the  seedlings  may  be  thinned  to  the  strongest. 
Sown  in  cold  frames  near  the  glass,  the  yilants  are 
much  better  than  when  raised  in  heat.  The 
variety  chiefly  grown  in  this  country  is  the  smooth 
form  or  large  Sjianish.  Cardoons  require  trenches 
similar  to  Celery,  but  much  wider  apart,  6  feet, 
and  half  that  distance  between  the  plints,  plenty 
of  manure  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  planting 
out  when  the  plants  are  6  inches  high,  and  giving 
copious  supplies  of  water  and  liquid  manui'e  during 
growth.  To  blanch  the  stalks,  bind  the  stems 
round  with  haybands  and  bank  up  with  soil 
when  growth  is  complete.  The  jjlants,  if  dug  up 
on  the  approach  of  frost  and  housed,  remain  good 
a  long  time. 

M.u.\-cR(pi'  Beetroot. — The  best  time  to  sow 
the  main  crop  is  the  early  part  of  May,  as  an  early 
lot  may  be  secured  by  sowing  the  Turnip-rooted 
Egyptian.  The  ground  for  this  crop  should  not 
have  been  recently  manured,  as  rich  soil  en- 
courages a  gross  growth  and  forked  roots.  The 
roots  for  keeping  should  be  medium-sized.  Va- 
rieties are  numerous.  I  prefer  the  Cheltenham 
(ireen-top,  a  variety  with  green  leaves  and  bright 
red  flesh  of  splendid  flavour  and  a  good  kee|)er. 
Given  good  land  or  sown  too  early  it  is  a  coar.se 
grower  ;  therefore  late  .sowing  and  exhausted  soil 
are  re(|uired.  I'ragnell's  Exhibition  is  one  of  the 
nicest  looking  roots  grown,  invahiable  for  exhibi- 
tion and  of  excellent  quality ;  this  al.so  runs 
coarse  if  sown  too  early.  Those  who  favour  very 
small  Beet  and  recpiire  it  late  would  do  well  to 
sow  Veitch's  Selected  Red  and  Dell's  ('rimson, 
leaving  them  in  the  soil  as  long  as  [lossibU;  to  ]  ire- 
vent  shrivelling.  When  sowing  give  ampk^  sp.-ice  ; 
IS  inches  to  2  feet  is  none  too  much  for  the  fir^t 
named  ;  thin  to  half  the  distance,  and  keep  the 
ground  between  the  rows  hoed  fre(]uently  to  ]iro- 
mote  a  clean  growth.  In  light  soils  making  the 
ground  Arm  is  of  benefit  to  the  crop,  as  it  causes 
a  straight  root  growth. 

S.M.s.vEV  .\.\n  SroRzoNERA. — Sown  now  or  even 
later  in  the  month,  there  is  less  risk  of  these  run- 
ning to  seed.     The  same  remarks  apply  to  these 


plants  as  to  Beet.  All  cannot  find  room  for  these 
crops,  but  in  few  gardens  should  the  Salsafj- 
be  omitted,  as  it  is  useful  at  a  season  of  the  jear 
when  vegetables  are  none  too  plentiful.  The  new- 
Mammoth  Salsafy  is  a  distinct  variety  with  clean, 
straight  roots  twice  the  size  of  the  old  common 
form  and  of  improved  flavour,  but  not  quite  so 
hardy  ;  this  requires  more  room,  2  feet  in  the 
row  and  1  foot  apart,  thinning  as  soon  as  large 
enough  to  handle,  and  sowing  in  an  ojien  position. 
The  best  Scorzonera  is  the  Large  Russian,  re- 
quiring the  same  space  and  treatment  as  the  Sal- 
safy. This  keeps  well,  being  hardy,  but  less  suc- 
culent than  Salsafy. 

Chicory  and  Dandelion.  —  By  sowing  the 
Chicory  at  this  date  there  will  be  plenty  of  large 
roots  for  storing  in  the  winter  months.  These 
when  placed  in  heat  will  furnish  the  salad  bowl 
for  a  long  period.  The  large-leaved  Brussels  or 
Witloof  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  common 
form.  This  should  be  sow^n  in  rows  2  feet  apart, 
the  plants  thinned  to  half  that  distance  and 
stored  in  November  in  a  cold  root  store  and 
forced  as  required.  Chicory  is  a  valuable  sub- 
stitute for  Endive  in  the  'H'inter,  and  may  be 
grown  at  that  season  in  cellars  or  sheds  if  kept  on 
the  drj'  side.  If  [ilaced  in  the  Mushroom  house 
in  the  dark,  the  growths  are  blanched  and  verj' 
tender.  Dandelion  requires  similar  treatment, 
but  less  fp.ace  in  the  rows.  The  best  variety  is 
the  French  Large-leaved.  This  can  be  lifted  as 
re(|uired  and  placed  in  heat. 

Lettuce  anu  Radishes. — Lettuce  will  require 
to  be  sown  more  frequently,  and  more  care  exer- 
cised in  the  selection  of  varieties.  To  get  the 
best  results,  especiallj'  in  light  soils,  it  is  a  good 
])lan  to  sow  in  drills  where  the  plants  can  remain, 
as  this  does  away  with  transplanting  in  dry 
weather.  The  thinnings  may  be  used  in  a  small 
state.  As  regards  varieties,  much  depends  upon 
the  time  the  supply  is  wanted.  All  the  Year 
Round,  Perfect  Gem  and  the  Victoria  are  the 
best  Cabbage  varieties  for  summer  sowing.  Among 
the  Cos  are  the  Balloon  or  Mammoth  White, 
Alexandria,  Paris  White  and  Iver}''s  Nonsuch 
for  sowing  at  this  date.  For  later  sowing  a  cool 
border  shaded  during  the  early  portion  of  the 
day  will  give  the  best  results,  rich  .soil  being 
necessary.  In  light  soils  a  north  border  worked 
freely  will  give  tender  roots.  For  sowing  at  this 
date  the  red  and  white  Turnip  varieties  are  best, 
as  they  stand  drought  and  hot  weather  better 
than  some  of  the  long-rooting  kinds.  In  poor 
soilsafi'ee  u.'^e  of  decayed  manures  will  be  benefi- 
cial, giving  liberal  supplies  of  moisture  in  the 
evenings.  (!.  Wythes. 
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INJURIOUS  INSECTS.* 
The  seventeenth  annual  report  on  injurious 
insects,  &c.,  by  Miss  Ormerod,  has  just  been  pub- 
lished. It  is  slightly  smaller  than  the  one  issued 
last  year,  and  the  number  of  insects,  &c. ,  re])orted 
on  is  less,  but  those  mentioned  for  the  first  time 
are  considerably  more  numerous.  This  rejiort,  like 
those  which  ha\'e  preceded  it,  might  with  great 
advantage  have  been  very  considerably  condensed  ; 
in  many  places  its  wordiness  makes  it  very  tedious 
reading,  and  renders  the  search  for  any  informa- 
tion which  may  be  rcciuircd  more  difficult.  Never- 
theless, the  report  is  full  of  interesting  matter,  and 
is  well  worth  perusal  by  all  engaged  in  the  (adti- 
vation  or  farm,  orchard,  and  garden  crops.  No 
particular  attack  by  insects  is  reported  as  very 
specially  injurious  ;  perhaps  tlie  enormous  num- 
licrsof  wasps  noticed  in  England  and  on  many 
jiaits  of  the  Continent  was  the  most  renuirkable 
fact  in  connection  with  insect' life  during  the  past 
year.  The  rea.son  for  this  unusual  abundance  of 
wasps  was  no  doubt  tho  extraordinarily  long  spell 

*  "  Kep'vt  on  Ol).scrvutions  ef  Injurinu.s  Insects  and 
Common  Farm  Pests  during  tlio  year  L^US."  Seven- 
teenth Keport.  By  Klennor  A.  Ormerod.  Sinipkin, 
Marshall  and  Co, 


of  fine  weather  which  was  experienced,  not  only 
in  the  summer,  but  also  in  the  spring,  when  the 
(|ueen  w'asps  were  forming  their  nests.  It  is  rather 
surprising,  considering  how  ajiparentl)' favourable 
to  insect  life  the  weather  was,  that  more  injury 
was  not  sustained  by  our  various  crojis  from  the 
attacks  of  insects.  It  is  a  matter  for  much  con- 
gratulation that  the  Hessian-fly,  which  is  sujiposed 
to  thrive  best  in  fine  warm  weather,  hardly  |:iut  in 
an  appearance  at  all.  Some  insects,  however,  be- 
sides wasps,  such  as  the  aphides  and  red  s|)ider, 
were  present  in  unusual  abundance.  In  the  pre- 
face. Miss  Ormerod  says  :  "  As  the  main  points  of 
the  history  and  methods  of  prevention  (as  far  as 
known)  of  our  common  attacks  which  have  been 
entrusted  to  my  care  for  publication  have  been  in 
many  cases  embodied  in  my  annual  reports,  of 
which  the  present  is  the  seventeenth  of  the  series, 
it  has  seemed  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  observa- 
tions :  therefore,  in  this  report  I  ha\e  endeavoured 
IS  far  as  I  could  to  omit  notice  of  some  of  the  well- 
known  attacks,  excepting  where  ecme  additional 
point  of  information  or  some  peculiar  development 
coincident  with  the  ])eculiar  weather  conditions  of 
tlie  j-ear  appeared  worth  notice."  This  \vas  a  very 
sensible  resolution,  as  it  is  not  of  much  use  re- 
peating ))ractically  the  same  thing  year  after  year 
in  the.s'e  reports.  Grateful  thanks  are  gi\-en  to  all 
who  have  assisted  in  identifying  insects  or  in  any 
other  way.  Twelve  insects  are  reported  on  for 
the  first  time.  Of  these  five  are  moths— the  lap- 
pet moth  (Gastropacha  quercifolia),  the  littlo 
grain  or  wolf  moth  (Tinea  granella),  the  haystack 
moth  (Pyralis  glaucinalis),  the  small  chocolate  tip 
moth  (Ciostera'reclusa),  and  the]jebble  prominent 
moth  (Notodonta  ziczac).  The  cateriiillars  of  the 
lappet  moth,  which  usually  feed  on  the  Willow  or 
Blackthorn,  were  found  in  considerable  numbers  on 
Apple  trees  near  Hereford  as  early  as  May  S.  The 
caterpillars  were  then  nearly  full  grown,  so  they 
were  probably  hatched  during  the  previous  autumn. 
They  are  very  large,  being  4  in.  or  more  in  length 
when  they  have  attained  their  full  size  ;  they  are 
grey  or  brownish  in  colour  and  only  sbghtly  hairy  ; 
on  both  the  second  and  third  segments  of  the  body 
there  is  a  dark  blue  or  purplish  \elvety  band.  In 
speaking  of  the  best  way  of  destroying  them. 
Miss  Ormerod  saj's  :  "In  this  country  probably 
no  treatment  is  needed  beyond  what  common 
prudence  would  suggest ;"  arid  a  little  further  on, 
"  In  mo.st  in.eect  attacks  the  best  course  is  simply 
to  destroy  the  so-called  'pest'  in  whatever  may 
be  the  simplest  manner."  The  simjilicity  of  this 
advice  is  charmuig,  but  no  hint  is  given  as  to  what 
the  simplest  manner  may  be.  and  w  hy  it  should 
not  be  the  best  cour.se  in  all  insect  attacks  we  are 
not  informed.  The  little  grain  or  wolf  moth  was 
noticed  in  very  large  numbers  at  King's  Lynn  ; 
it  "  simply  appeared  in  swarms  in  granaries  about 
the  town.  I  have  never  before  seen  anything  like 
such  numbers  of  any  one  species  of  moth  in  my 
experience.  When  these  swarms  emerged  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  men  to  work  in  the  granaries. 
The  caterpillars  feed  on  the  inside  of  the  grains, 
and  h.aving  emptied  one  grain  pass  on  to  another, 
spinning  threads  among  them  until  twenty  or 
thirty  may  be  found  fastened  together  in  a  mass. 
The  best  means  of  destroving  them  is  filling  up 
any  cracks  or  chinks  in  the  walls,  &c.,  where  tho 
insects  may  harbo\n'  and  thoroughly  cleansing  the 
]>lace  with  boiling  water."  The  haystack  moth 
does  not  appear  to  do  nnich   mischief :  the  cater- 


.lillars,  which  are  a  littlo  over  1  inch  in  length, 
feed  on  the  hay,  but  they  do  not  work  nuire  than 
0  inches  or  so  into  the  stack.  The  cali'rpillars  of 
the  remaining  two  nuiths— the  small  chocolate  tip 
motli  and  the  pcblile  prominent  molh  were  found 
injuring  Osiers  in  the  south  of  Irehind  by  destroy- 
ing thcTr  foliage.  Spraying  with  Paris  green  or 
soft  soap  aiul  paraffin  oil  are  suggested  as  the  only 
means  likely  to  be  of  much  use  as  remedies.  Cut- 
ting oil'  the  buiu'hcs  of  leaves  spun  together  by 
the"caterpillars  would  be  very  cflectual  if  it  couUi 
be  carried  out. 

One  of  the  beetles  rcjiorted  on  for  the  first  time 
is  a  small  ladvbird  (Scvnnmsminimus),  wliose  grubs 
are  very  useful  in  destroying  the  red  spider  which 
attacks  Hops.     The  beetle  is  very  "     •'--*  " 
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twelfth  of  an  inch  in  length — shaped  like  a  lady- 
bird and  of  a  shining  black  colour.     The  other  is 
the  Charlock  weevil  (Ceutorrhynchiis  contractus), 
which   was    found   injuring  the   young   Mustard 
plants  near  Hull.     This  insect  attacks  the  young 
seedlings  just  as  thej'  are  germinating.     It  is  a 
very  small  beetle,  measuring  scarcely  a  twelfth  of 
an  inch  in  length.     It  is  supposed  th.at,  owing  to 
the  drought,  the  ground  was  in  a  condition  that 
favoured  the  weevils  getting  to  the  seeds.     Two 
kinds    of     locusts    are     reported     on,    Acridium 
jegypticum.  probably  imported  from  the  south   of 
Europe,  and  Acridium  paranense,  imported  from 
Buenos  Ayres.    Neither  was  found  injuring  crops 
or  even,  so  to  speak,  at  large.     Of  the  first^nanied 
species  two  specimens  were  found,  one  in  a  Broc- 
coli which  had  been  bought  in  a  London  market, 
and   the   other   in   London  among    some   greens. 
It  was  proved  that  a  number  of  Broccoli  had  re- 
cently been  brougl.t  from  Spain,  and  these  locusts, 
which  are  by  no  means  uncommon  in  that  country, 
had  no  doubt  been   introduced   with  them.     The 
other   species  was  imported  in  Lucerne  shipped 
from  Buenos  Ayres  as  fodder.     As  many  as  200 
were  found  in  one  truss,  and  it  was  estimated  that 
there  was  one  in  every  pound  of  hay.     The  in- 
sects were  all  dead  when  they  reached  this  country, 
so  that  the  only  point  of  roal  interest  was  whether 
the  presence  of  so  many  dead  locusts  in  the  fodder 
would  prove  injurious  to  the  animals  which  fed 
on  it  or  render  the  Lucerne  unpalatable,  but,  un- 
fortunately, we  are  not  enlightened  on  this  point. 
A  saw-fly  (Xematus  salicis)  is  reported  as  having 
seriously  injured  the  foliage  of  a  row  of  pollard 
Willows  in   Shropshire,   but  it  was   not   noticed 
elsewhere.     Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of 
the  report  is    that   on   wasps,   whi^h,   as   nearly 
everybody   knows,   were  present  last  summer   in 
extraordinary   numbers,  far    exceeding    those   of 
ordinary    years.     The    report    on    these    insects 
commences  with  a  capital  account  of  their  life- 
history,  and  then  gives  the  observations  on   them 
given  by  various  correspondents.     In  some  parts 
of  Scotland  they  appear  to  have  been    quite   as 
numerous  as  in  England.     One  observer,  writing 
from   Fochabers,    says,    "  Tliere    is    a   dry  stone 
dyke     or     wall     which      partly     surrounds     our 
kitchen    g.arden,    and    in     it     a     great    number 
of   nests   were   found.     In   a   space  of    96   yards 
twenty-three  nests  were  destroyed,  but  no  suit- 
able  place  seemed   to  be  unoccupied   by  them." 
In  other  parts  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  un- 
usually numerous.     A  correspondent  in    Orkney 
writes :  "  I  am  hap[iy  to  say  I  have  not  seen  a  dozen 
wasps  during  my  sixteen  "years  in   Orkney."     A 
Scotch  observer  who  came  south  says  :  "  I  was  in 
the  south  of  England  last  month,  and  in  Surrey, 
Hants,    Sus.sex,    Kent,    Herts,    Middlesex,    and 
Bucks    the    country    appeared    to   be    a   perfect 
wasps'  nest."     Without  (piite  endorsing  this  view 
ever3'one  must  admit  that  they   were  a  perfect 
plague  in  most  parts  of  England.  Ploughing  .seems 
to  have  been  stopped  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
so  many  nests  were  disturbed,  and  the  men  and 
horses  were  so  badly  stung,  that  they  had  to  leave 
off.     A  very  clever  method  is  mentioned  of  intro- 
ducing gas-tar  into  a  nest  when  it  is   impossible 
to  make  the  tar  flow  into  the  nest   through  the 
entrance:    "I   stopped   the   entrance,    and    then 
got     an     iron    rod    6    feet   or    7    feet    long,    on 
which    I   put    a    piece    of    iron    gas-pipe    about 
:5  feet  long,  then  running  the  rod  carefully  into 
the    ground.      I   soon    found   when   I    had"  come 
on  the  nest.     I  then  drew  out  the  rod  and  poured 
in  a  quantity  of  g.as-tar,  which  soon  did  its  work. 
Gas-tar,  cyanide  of  |)otassium,  and  sulphur  S(iuibs 
seem  to  be  the  best  methods  of  destroying  wasps. 
Among   the  insects  reported  on  in  previous  years 
the  grubs   of  the   common  cockchafer  and   rose- 
chafer    seem    to    have    been    p.articularly    abun- 
dant,   and    consequently    caused    more  "mischief 
'"  '"r^-'iws    and  lawns    than    they    usually    do. 
Shakmg  or    beating  down   the   beetles  from   the 
trees  on   which  thev  are  feeding  or  restintr  into 
largo    cloths    or    sheets    seems    to    be   the'ordv 
practicable  way  of  destroying  them.     The  crrubs 
cannot    be    injured    by    any  application    to  the 
surface  of  the  soil.     In  France,  where  these  insects 


are  a  much  greater  pest  than  they  are  with  us, 
experiments  have  lately  been  tried,  and  with  great 
success,  to  destro3-  the  grubs  by  means  of  a 
(jarasitic  fungus,  Isaria  densa.  "Portions  of  in- 
fested grubs  and  pieces  of  Potato  or  meat  on 
which  this  lungus  is  growing  are  scattered  over 
the  ground  and  then  ploughed  in,  or  in  the  case 
of  grass  land  ])laced  here  and  there  under  the 
turf.  If  the  grubs  are  verj-  plentiful,  the  fungus 
soon  spreads  from  one  to  another.  As  Miss 
Ormerod  does  not  mention  these  experiments,  I 
presume  they  have  not  been  tried  in  England. 
The  mustard  beetle  was  the  cause  of  niuc-h 
damage  to  Mustard  in  many  ]5laees.  A  medium 
has  been  invented  which  promises  to  be  of  great 
service  in  destroying  this  pest.  It  sweeps  the 
beetles  off  the  plants  into  shallow  pans  half  filled 
with  tar.  It  will  clear  ten  rows  at  a  time,  and  it  is 
light  enough  to  be  pushed  by  one  man.  From  l.j 
to  2>>  acres  can  be  gone  over  in  a  day.  It  is 
equally  eflective  in  catching  the  mustard  beetle 
(Phanlon  betuhv)  and  the  Turnip  flower  beetle 
(Meligethes  ;eneus).  The  diamond-back  moth 
(Plutella  cruciferarum),  whose  grubs  caused  so 
much  injury  to  tlie  foliage  of  the  Turnip  crop  in 
1891,  and  again,  but  in  a  considerably  less  degree, 
in  1892,  was,  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn,  hardly 
noticed  last  year.  The  three  mites  which  have 
not  been  previously  noticed  are  the  Gooseberry 
and  Ivy  red  spider,  the  Pear-leaf  blister  mite,  and 
the  Plum-leaf  gall  mite.  The  first  of  these,  the 
(Gooseberry  and  Ivy  red  spider  (Bryobia  prittiosa), 
which  is  very  common  on  Ivy,  was  found  last 
season  in  large  numbers  on  Gooseberry  leaves,  and 
was  the  cause  of  considerable  injury  to  the  plants. 
One  correspondent  says,  speaking  of  this  mite, 
"  I  found  an  amazing  phenomenon  on  the  leaves 
of  the  wall  I\y  on  all  the  walls  and  gardens  here, 
thousands,  millions  of  spinning  miles  ;  one  leaf 
not  very  big  had  over  a  hundred  specimens,  and 
every  leaf  for  almost  acres  had  some.  I  think  I 
never  s.aw  such  an  armj'  of  living  things."  From 
Cambridgeshire  an  obser\er  on  May  22  writes 
that  he  has  seen  hundreds  of  acres  looking  ruined 
by  this  pest.  In  the  fruit-growing  districts  spray- 
ing with  a  wash  of  soft  soap  alone,  or  mixed  with 
parafBn  or  sulphur,  is  much  recommended.  The 
Pear-leaf  blister  mite  (Phytoptus  pyri)  was  more 
abundant  than  usual ;  it  forms  small  blister-like 
galls  on  the  leaves,  which  they  forsake  in  the 
autumn,  and  pass  the  winter  under  the  scales  of 
the  buds.  Kerosene  emulsion  is  said  to  be  the  best 
remedy.  The  Plum-leaf  gall  mite  (Phytoptus 
similis)  forms  small  galls  round  the  edges' of  the 
leaves  of  Damsons,  but  they  do  not  appear  to 
injure  the  trees.  A  long  technical  description  of 
this  mite  by  Dr.  Nalepa  is  given,  but  as  it  is  in 
German  it  can  only  be  of  use  to  a  very  limited 
number  of  fruit  growers.  It  is  absurd  in  such 
a  publication  as  the  one  under  review  to  give  a 
nearly  full  page  description  in  German.  Surely 
if  it  was  worth  giving  it  was  worth  translatino-. 

G.  S.  S. 


LE  PROPRIETAIRE  PLANTEUR.* 

The  book,  a  good  one,  written  by  a  practical  man, 
is  intended  to  teach  the  French  landowner  and 
cultivator  how  to  sow  and  plant  trees,  the  choice 
of  soils,  species  native  and  exotic,  the  right  group- 
ing and  the  iiruning  of  trees,  and  other  matters 
relating  to  woodland  culture.  The  author,  an 
Englishman  long  settled  in  France,  had  in  view%  in 
issuing  the  first  edition  of  his  book,  the  generallj- 
gloomy  prospects  of  agriculture  in  France,  from 
which,  however,  he  drew  the  consolation  that  the 
attention  of  the  French  cultivator  was  being  more 
and  more  directed  to  theadvanta'.rcs  of  replanting 
waste  and  unproductive  land  with  trees.  The 
landed  ]iropiietor  and  farmer  were  reminded  that 
there  exist  in  France 

Millions  of  acres  of  waste  land,  of  which  the  greater 
part,  planted  witli  the  riglit  species  of  trees,  was 
oapal>!c  nf  L'ivinij  bavk  to  the  country  the  ritdios  lost 

*  "  Le  Proprietaire  Planteur;  Traitc  Piatique  et 
Economique  du  Deboisement  et  des  Plantations  des 
Pares  et  Jardins."     Par  D.  Cannon.     2nd  edition. 


through  the  depreciition  ia  agricultural  produce, 
through  ths  diseases  of  Vines,  and,  in  a  word,  through 
a  1  the  ills  which  attend  the  cultivator  of  the  s;iil. 

Thus  it  became  a  matter  of  urgenc}-  (1)   to  turn 
into  woodland  those  tractsof  land  which  had  become 
worn  out  and  had  ceased  to  be  profitable  imder  the 
plough  or  as  pasture,  (2)  replacing  these  with  waste 
lands  capable  of  beingm.adeproductiveby  manuring 
or  by  improved  methods  of  treatment,  and  (3)  to 
provide  a  source  of  future  profit  by  planting  with 
trees  as  much  as  possible  those  waste  lands  which 
were  not  adaptable  to  cultivation.     This  system 
the  author  has  himself   put  in   practice,   during 
the  last  twenty  years,  in  Sologne,  a  region  which 
had  long  been  one  of  the  most  desperately  situated, 
as  regards  agriculture,  in  France,  but  which,  under 
the  sj-stem  .above  indicated,  is  now  transformed 
and  enjoying  a  comparative  and  increasing  pros- 
perity.    In  the  present  day   when  the  margin  of 
profit  and   loss  in  all  cultivation  of    the   soil    is 
becoming  less  and  less,  owing  to  greater  demands 
upon  the  cultivator's  resources  and  the  increas- 
ing competition  for  the  sale  of  produce,  the  neces- 
sity' for  avoiding  initial  mistakes  and  undue  ex- 
penditure of  time,    labour  .and  money,    and  dis- 
appointment and  failure  (often  realised   too  late) 
will  be  apparent,  since,  as  the  author  puts  it,  if 
art  in  general  is  "long,"  that  of  sylviculture  is 
particularly  so,  and  the  life  of  the  individual  is 
at  the  best  no  longer  than  the  infancy  of  the  tree 
which   he   planted.       The  author's  object,  there- 
fore,   is    to    teach    the    would-be    planter    how 
to     avoid     these     pitfalls     which     beset     him 
at    the  commencement   of    his    own    operations, 
and    the    deceptions    to    which    he    himself  was 
a  victim.     The  first  chapter  in  the  book  brings 
before   the  student  of   woodland  culture  certain 
preliminary  considerations  which   he  will  have  to 
face,  as,  for  instance,  the  cost  of  planting  and  the 
prospects  of  a  market  for  his  produce — i  e. ,  a  wood 
which  appears  of  little  value  to-day  may  become 
an  important  source  of  revenue  to-morrjw  and  I'ke 
versa.     The  decision  to  plant  once  taken  after  a 
full  consideration   of   all   the   circumstances,  the 
author's  advice  to  the  young  planter  is  to  advance 
boldh'  in  a  work  of  svich  utility,  which,  well  under- 
stood  and  executed,   must  infallibly  add  to  his 
own  wealth  and  to  th.at  of  the  country,  and  which, 
even  should  this  not  be  so  apparent  at  first,  will 
have   occupied  the  best  years  of  his  life  in  the 
pleasantest  manner,  w  ith  the  satisfaction  also  of 
having  made  a  right  use  of  his  time  and  fortune, 
of  having  been  the  means  of  emplo5'ment  to  many 
and  of  having  contributed  his  shaie  towards  the 
development  of  the  prosperity  of  his  country.     In 
chapter  ii.  the  dift'erent  kinds  of  soil  suitable  for 
the  various  trees  are  pointed  out.     L'ndue  haste 
is  to  be  avoided.     Lands  exhausted  by  ]irevious 
cultivation  maj',    it  is  to  be  noted,  ordinarily  be 
sown  or  [ilanted  immetliately  :  whereas  in  dealing 
with  waste  lands  overgrown  with  scrubitwill  gener- 
ally be  found  prudent  to  submit  them  to  several 
years'   preliminary  cultivation,  especially  if  it  is 
intended   to  plant  with  trees  of  the  leafy  order. 
Chapter  iii.    has  reference  to   fiscal  matters  and 
concerns  only  the  French  planter.  Chapter  iv.  deals 
with  the   |)reliminary  measures  to  be  taken  and 
the  general  dispositions  desirable,  having  regard 
to  convenience  in  transport,  such  as  the  cutting 
of  roads,  &c.,  and  to  the  future  ett'ect  of  the  grown 
trees  upon  the  landscape.     As  a  general  rule  it  is 
desirable  not  to  plant  too  close  to  the  dwelling 
house,  as  in   addition,  sometimes,  to  the  efl'ect  of 
this  in  obstructing  the  view,  the  result  often  is  to 
bring  in  to  the  flower  gardens  and  poultry  yards  pests 
in  the  .^hape  of  rabbits  weasels,  &c.  Ch.apter  v. deals 
with  conifers  and  their  varieties,  and   chapter  vi. 
with  the  leafy  trees,  such  as  the  Oak,  Elm,  Beech, 
Chestnut,  Ash,  &c.,  and  the  rei|uircments  of  each 
s|)ccics.     Chapter   vii.   has   regard   to  the  choice 
between    sowing   and    planting,   the   uses  of   the 
nursery,  and  all  matters  rel.-iting  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  various  S[)eciesof  forest  trees.  Chapter 
viii.  treats  of  ornamental  planting  and  alignment, 
and    the   adaptability   of   the   various  species   of 
trees  to  this  is  dealt  with  in   the  two  following 
chapters,  the  method  of  operation  being  described 
in  chapter  xi.     Instructions  for  the  maintenance 
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of  the  woods  when  planted,  including  such  matters 
as  clearing,  surveillance,  &c. ,  are  given  in  the 
final  chapter,  in  which  the  principles  which  should 
govern  the  pruning  of  conifers  and  forest  trees 
generally  are  laid  down,  and  the  attendant 
clangers  are  also  pointed  out,  while  the  necessity 
for  it  on  occasion  is  insisted  upon.  The  chapter 
also  deals  with  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of 
trees,  the  best  and  indeed  the  sole  method  of 
preventing,  which  is  by  a  vigilant  and  judicious 
cultivation  of  the  tree. 


The  Royal  Natural  History.*— This  is  the 

first  instalment  of  what  promises  to  be  an  admir- 
able work  and  well  up  to  time.  The  different 
articles  are  written  by  authorities  on  the  subjects 
of  which  they  treat,  some  of  them  the  most 
accomplished  scientific  men  of  the  day.  Chapter 
I.  is  an  interesting  dissertation  on  mammals  and 
their  general  characteristics.  Chapters  II.,  III. 
and  IV.  deal  with  the  apes,  monkeys  and  lemurs. 
The  book  is  well  printed  on  good  paper.  In  the 
present  age  of  processes  and  of  bad  or  ridiculous 
illustrations,  it  is  refreshing  to  come  upon  a  book 
in  which  the  illustrations  are  real  engravings, 
many  of  them  excellent,  and,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, on  wood.  The  coloured  plates,  too,  are 
much  better  than  such  things  are  generally  seen 
in  design  and  are  well  printed.  The  book  is  one 
of  the  most  hopeful  things  in  English  publications 
we  ha\'e  seen  for  some  time. 


Chrysanthemums. 


NEW  HAIRY  CHRYSANTHEMUMS  FOR 
1894. 

From  what  has  been  seen  of  the  hairy-petalled 
Chrysanthemums  recently  introduced,  both  from 
the  United  States  and  from  the  continent  of 
Europe,  there  appears  to  be  gooil  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  this  new  race  has  come  to  staj',  at  any 
rate  for  a  time.  Its  ultimate  fate  may  perhaps 
still  be  an  open  question,  especially  so  far  as 
regards  the  grower  for  exhibition,  but,  fortunately 
for  raisers  and  importers,  this  jjerson  is  now  of 
far  less  importance  in  determining  the  po.sition  to 
be  allotted  to  any  new  departures  originated  by 
the  skill  of  the  hybridiscr  than  was  formerly  the 
case,  and  the  verdict  of  the  outside  public  who 
may  be  charmed  by  the  curious  characteristics  of 
hairy  Chrysanthemums  will  do  much  more  to  keep 
them  alive  than  any  other  cause.  In  the  new 
schedule  of  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society 
it  will  be  noticed  that  Class  l.S  is  for  six  cut 
blooms  of  Japanese  hairy-petalled  sorts,  distinct 
—  a  condition  not  very  difficult  of  fulfilment,  see- 
ing that  the  number  of  those  already  in  cultiva- 
tion is  probably  upwards  of  100  varieties.  Those 
actually  well  known  are  perhaps  only  about  fifty, 
but  there  seems  to  be  an  indication  on  the  part  of 
seedling  growers  to  incorporate  in  their  annual 
lists  a  fresh  contingent  every  year  of  these  new 
kinds,  and  thus  before  long  every  taste  may  pos- 
sibly be  i)rovided  foi',  as  is  the  case  with  all  other 
sections  of  this  truly  protean  flower.  It  will  be 
within  the  recollection  of  the  reader  that  a  list  of 
the  novelties  for  18!);i  was  given  in  TiiK  CviinRN 
for  May  li  last  year.  Nearly  all  the  varieties  there 
mentioned  were  introduced  into  this  country  by 
those  of  our  nurserymen  who  make  a  specialty  of 
the  Chrysanthemum,  and  a  fair  jn-oportion  of 
them  was  seen  lin  lloom  during  the  autumn.  At 
the  A(|uarium  show  several  excellent  examples  of 
liairy  v.jiietics  were  staged,  but  they  were  mostly 
of  somewhat  older  introduction,  the  newer  kinds 
seen  being  chiefly  on  view  at  the  trade  disjilays. 
It  is  at  such  places  where  the  novelty  hunter  reaps 
the  richest  harvest  rather  than  at  the  ordinary 
shows,  .and  on  consulting  my  note-book  for  the 
past  season,  I  find  that  it  was  chiefly  at  the  esta- 
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blishments  of  Mr.  R.  Owen,  of  Maidenhead,  and 
Mr.  Jones,  of  Lewisham,  that  the  largest  number 
of  new  hairy  Chrysanthemums  were  to  be  seen. 
At  the  former  place  the  ones  considered  most  de- 
serving of  record  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  which 
was  rather  late  in  the  season,  were  Wm.  Falconer, 
Mireille,  Chrysanthemiste  Delaux,  Souvenir  de 
I'Ami  Cove,  Belle  Arl(^sienne,  Miss  Baldwin, 
Sautel  ISO.'S  and  Mrs.  Dieterichs,  the  descriptions 
of  which  have  been  previously  given  in  these 
pages.  At  Mr.  Jones'  nursei-y,  Spartel,  Vaucan- 
son,  Louis  Boehmer,  Wm.  Falconer,  Mrs.  W. 
Trelease,  Enfant  des  deux  Mondes  and  Sautel 
1893  were  the  best  of  those  already  in  commerce, 
but  in  addition  to  these  he  had,  by  virtue  of  his 
then  recent  purchase  of  Messrs.  Pitcher  and 
Manda's  stock,  many  unnamed  forms  of  hairy 
Chrysanthemums,  of  which  he  has  made  a  small 
selection  for  distribution  in  1894.  These  being 
properly  regarded  as  American  varieties  and  not 
English  are  therefore  included  in  the  list  sub- 
joined and  need  not  be  further  referred  to  here. 

Upon  adding  up  the  lists  for  the  present  year  it 
will  be  found  tliat  the  novelties  are  rather  less 
numerous  than  last  year,  but  the  quality  in  pro- 
portion will  perhaps  rank  higher.  It  can  hardly 
be  expected  that  the  early  efforts  of  a  raiser  in  a 
new  section  should  be  of  great  merit,  especially 
when  the  material  at  hand  is  very  limited,  as  it 
must  have  been  until  last  year.  Qualityrather  than 
quantity  should  be  a  raiser's  motto,  especially  if 
he  desires  to  keep  his  reputation,  and  it  is  notice- 
able that  several  growers  who  distributed  new 
hairy  flowers  last  year  are  not  offering  any  at  the 
present  time.  It  will  be  observed  that  a  few  of 
the  sorts  mentioned  in  the  list  are  attributed  to 
Messrs.  Pitcher  and  ]\Ianda.  These,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  state,  have  nothing  to  do  with  those  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Jones,  but  are  being  sent  out  bj' 
the  American  branch  of  that  firm  quite  indepen- 
dently. What  we  have  generally  understood  to 
be  a  hairy-petalled  Chrysanthemum  is  one  in 
which  short  hair-like  growths  more  or  less  numer- 
ous appear  on  the  reverse  of  the  petals,  but  last 
.season  a  Frencii  grower  introduced  a  new  section 
designated  "chevelue,"  by  which  he  meant  that 
the'petals  themselves  were  as  fine  as  human  hair. 
All  of  these  were  introduced  at  the  time  they 
were  announced,  but  in  spite  of  inquiries  for 
them  during  the  blooming  season  I  had  no  chance 
of  seeing  any  such  varieties.  It  is  probable  that 
they  may  be  a  kind  of  thread-petalled  Chrysan- 
tliemum  .already  known  here,  but  this,  of  course,  is 
mere  conjecture,  and  my  visits  next  autumn  may 
result  in  information  of  a  more  definite  nature. 

The  great  fault  of  last  season's  novelties  was 
the  want  of  colour.  Some  of  the  best  were  pure 
white  of  the  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy  type,  or  else 
slightly  shaded  with  a  rosy  lilac  or  pale  purple 
hue.  One  or  two  were  so-called  yellow  or  bronze, 
but  these  tints  in  most  cases  were  dirty  and  un- 
decided, and  appeared  to  be  the  more  so  by 
reason  of  the  peculiar  fluffy  appearance  that  cha- 
racterises the  blooms  of  this  section.  Where  the 
])etals  are  of  a  pure  colour  with  a  wax-like  texture 
tlie  flowers  are  attractive,  but  too  many  of  tliem 
fail  to  respond  to  this  description,  and  it  is  difli- 
cult  from  a  florist's  point  of  view  to  ascertain 
what  the  true  properties  of  a  hairy  Chrysanthe- 
mum should  be.  It  would  be  interesting  and  in- 
structive at  the  same  time  if  some  admirer  of  the 
new  r.ace  would  attemjit  to  define  them,  for  no- 
body yet  seems  to  know  anything  satisfactory  on 
the  jioint.  Ncai'ly  thirty  j'cars  ago,  soon  after 
Mr.  Fortune  introduced  the  .Japane.«e  Chrysanthe- 
mum, a  correspondent  of  the  Ftoriat  and  Porno- 
loi/ixl  said  tlioy  wcro  not  likely  to  become 
favourites  witli  any  of  us,  that  tliey  were  loose, 
ungainly-looking  things  with  colours  by  no  means 
attractive,  and  the  less  said  about-  their  form  the 
better.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  tliis  old 
(Chrysanthemum  fancier  would  apply  far  stronger 
language  to  the  latest  form  of  Chrysanthemum  if 
ho  be  now  alive. 

Ariimlitie  (Cro/.y). — Silvery  white. 

Attrarlum. — Uroad  incurved  petals,  light  ocliro. 

Jieaiifii  Chevelue  (Crozy). — Liglit  inauve-roso, centre 
flesh  colour. 


Beauty  de  Lyon  (Crozy). — Slightly  incurved,  broad 
pointed  petals,  light  flax  grey. 

Beantfi  Lyonnnise  (Crozy). — Incurved,  broad  petals, 
dark  red,  reverse  buff. 

Caprice. — Soft  rose,  reverse  silvery,  passing  to 
mauve-rose. 

Ch.  Bonamij  (Crozy).  —  Semi  -  tubulated,  yellow, 
passing  to  rose,  reverse  darker. 

Chevelue  Tricolore  (Crczy).  —  Yellow  Anemone 
centre,  base  of  petals  white,  tips  carmine. 

Delaux-mon-Keve  (Delaux).  — Salmon-red,  shaded 
golden-red. 

Eiderdown  (Spaulding). — Japanese  iacur^'ed  ;  snow 
white,  style  of  Kioto. 

Er^a  (Jones). — Incurving  Japanese  ;  petals  medium 
width,  very  curly  at  the  tips,  colour  rosy  amaranth 
with  a  reverse  of  silvery  pink, 

Esau  (Jones).  —  Japanese;  colour  delicate,  soft 
shade  of  ealmon-blush,  suffused  with  yellow  in  the 
centre. 

T.  Fahienne. — Rather  incurved,  silvery  white. 

Gloire  Lyonnaise  (Crozy).  —  Long  petals,  rose- 
magenta,  passing  to  cirmine-rose. 

Grace  Darling  (Jones). — Long  tabular  florets,_  in- 
curving at  the  tips,  hairy  reverse,  of  an  exquisite 
shade  of  rosy  blush. 

Hairy  Beauty  (Jones).— Japanese  incurved ;  with 
florets  of  medium  size,  pure  white  in  colour,  reverse 
of  each  floret  well  covered. 

Hairy  Wonder  (Jones).— Japanese ;  long  spreading 
florfts,  partly  tubulated,  but  opening  at  the  tips, 
colour  bright  riddish-bronze,  passing  to  fine  golden- 
bronze. 

Hon.  r/iomas  Lowry  (Pitcher  and  llanda). — In- 
curved, mingled  yellow,  red  and  rose. 

Houpefleurie  (Crozy). — Uarnet-red,  centre  ochre. 

Ida  (Crozy). — Tubulated,  flesh-pink,  centre  cream. 

J.  Pithers  (Spaulding).— Incurving  bloom,  cupped 
petals,  deep  pink. 

Katherine  Richard  Gordon  (Pitcher  and  Manda).— 
Incurved  ;  soft  white,  shaded  pink,  early. 

King  of  the  Hirsutes  (Jones). — Japanese;  rather 
loose  in  appearance,  long  florets  curling  inwards  at 
the  tips,  colour  pale  lemon-yeUow,  with  numerous 
long  hairs  on  the  reverse. 

Lady  of  the  Lake  (Jones). —  Japanese  incurved; 
florets  of  medium  width,  colour  pale  heliotrope, 
passing  to    mauve.    The  blooms  are  large  and  very 

ilJaVi/  Hill  (E.  G.  Hill).— lavender-pink,  with 
lighter  shadings. 

Mme.  Chabanne  (Crozy).— Long  petals,  canary- 
yellow,  passing  to  cveam. 

Mme.  Montefiore  (Crozy).— Flat  petals,  light  mauve, 
centre  and  reverse  silvery. 

Mme.  Eugene  Mercier  (Delaus).— Japanese;  silvery 
white,  lighiiened  rose,  centre  creamy. 

Mile.  Lionie  Leroux  (Delaui).— Japanese ;  long 
curly  petals,  white  and  rose,  passing  to  pure  white, 
centre  greenish.  ,        s      ,,   ,.,  ,     ., 

Mile.  Louise  Fngt  (Delanx). — Soft  rose  and  silvery 
white,  bluish  shadings,  numerous  white  hairs. 

Mignon  (Crozy).— Rosy  white,   passing    to   bright 

carmine-rose.  .      -r,  •  i  i 

Miniature  Chevelue  (Crozy).— Bright  carmine. 

Mifs  Louise  Hartshorn  (Pitcher  and  Manda).— In- 
curved ;  pink  shading  to  yellow.  .     ,    .  ,  , 

Mr.  ir.  H.  Caldwell  (Joiics).— A  bright  yellow 
Lilian  Bird,  but  having  tubular  flon-ts  of  greater 
length,  each  floret  well  covered  with  short  glandular 
hairy  growths.  „..  ,  ,„,,>, 

Mrs.  Howard  Rinclc  (Pitcher  and  Manda).— In- 
curved; rich  rosy  cilonr.  ,,.,.,. 

Ondine  (Crozy).— Broad  petals,  slightly  incurved, 
rosy  salmon,  reverse  light  buff. 

Perle  de  Caramagne  (Parent).- Broad  petals,  in- 
curved, pure  white.  ,„,,., 

Perle  Lyonnaise  (Crozy).— Tubulated,  golden  yel- 
low. ,      ^  .  , 

JVima  Donjim  (Jones).— Japanese  incurved;  narrow 

florets,  which  are  sharp  and  pointed,  inside  of  the 
florets  deep  golden  bronze,  streaked  crimson,  the  re- 
verse nankeen-yollow. 

Prouesse  (Crozy). — Broad  petals,  dark  amaranth, 
reverse  and  centre  silvery.        ,,,,,„, 

Robert  M.  Greg  (Pitclier  ami  MMiida).- Icrrn-cotta. 

Samuel  Mrn.s-.— Sliglitly  iTiciirvod,  golden  yellow. 

Segu.-'iane  (Crozy).- iStill'  petals,  semi-tubulated, 
cream,  centre  lilac,  passing  to  light  mauve. 

l/ranu)).— Canary-yellow. 

rcrciH(7(?(ori.r.— Dark  garnet,  rover.-^c  silvery. 

Il'inwrie!/ (Jones).— Incurved  .lapancse;  the  colour 
light  bronzy  yellow,  suffused  reddish  crimson. 

Za'ide  (Chantrier).— Violet-rose,  globular  flower. 
C.  Hakm.\n  Payne. 
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Stove   and   Greenhouse. 


LACHENALIAS. 

I  OBTAINED  all  the  best  species  and  hybrids  I 
could  get  some  ten  years  ago,  and  nearly  all  of 
them  liave  grown  and  flowered  admirably  with 
me.     I  nsed  at  first  to  grow  them  strictly  as 
greenhouse  plants,  and   they  did   fairly  well, 
but  after  trying   them  for  two  seasons  in  the 
cool    Orchid    house   they   have    grown  better, 
flower    more    freely,  and  are  altogether  more 
satisfactory  in  the  moist  atmosphere  and  rather 
higher    temperature    of   tliis    house.     The  ex- 
posure to  the  free  air  of  the  greenhouse  caused 
the  foliage  to  be  crippled  very  much  on  some 
of  the  varieties,  and  also  caused  it  to  have  a  rusty 
appearance.     A  great  deal  depends  upon  repot- 
ting the  bulbs  at  the  riglit  time.     Of  course  the 
general    treatment    must    be    right,    but    the 
culture  of  Lachenalias  is  so  simple,  that  almost 
anyone  who  can  grow  a  scarlet  Geranium  may 
grow  them.     When  the  leaves  of  the  plants  die 
down,  which  they  will  do  in  early  summer,  lay 
the  flower-pots  on  their  sides  in  any  dry  place 
in  an   ordinary  gi-eenhouse.     The  soil  will  get 
dust-dry,  and  .should  remain  so  until  it  is  time 
to  repot  the  bulbs,   which  is  about  the  end  of 
July  or  early  in  August.     At  that  time  remove 
the  bulbs  from  the   dry  soil  and  sort  them  out 
into   their  various  sizes.     The   large-flowering 
bulbs  should  be  placed  by  themselves  and  be 
repotted  together  ;  a  dozen  of  them  may  easily 
be  planted  in  a  6-inoh  flower- pot.     The  potting 
should  be  done  just  at  the  time  the  bulbs  start 
into  growth,  as  it  is  much  better  not  to  disturb 
them  after.     Repotting  or  interfering  with  the 
roots  in  any  way  of  bulbous  {ilants  after  they 
have  made  considerable  growtli  is  not  to  be  re- 
recommended.      Lachenalias  need  rather  sandy 
soil,  so  that  water  may  pass  away  freely.  Nothing 
is  better  than  good  librous  loam  where  it  can  be 
obtained.      Four   parts  of    loam,  one  of    leaf- 
mould,  one  of  well-decayed  manure,  and   one 
part     of     coarse     sand      make      an     excellent 
potting  material.      The  flower-pots  need  good 
drainage.     I  place  them  out-of-doors  with  the 
pots  plunged  over  tlie  rims.     The  plants  need 
no  attention,  unless  the  weather  should  Ije  very 
dry,  but  do  not  water  them  until  ten  days  or 
more    after    repotting.      Many   people    err   in 
giving   a   heavy   watering   at   the   time   of   re- 
potting ;  but  if  the  bulbs  are  planted,  as  they 
ought  to  be,  in  modei-ately  )noist  soil,  this  will 
retain  the  moisture  sufficiently  to  allow  of  the 
roots  starting  into  the  fresh   potting  material. 
Water   must   be  applied  if  there  is  danger  of 
over-dryness.     I  never  water  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Narcissi,    Lilies,   or    any  other   bulbs    at    the 
time  of  potting  them  ;  indeed,  they  are  never 
watered  until  they  are  taken  out  of  the  plunging 
material  ;    but   at    the    time    Lachenalias    are 
potted  the  weather  is  a.s  likely  as  not  to  be  hot 
and  dry,  so   that  watering  may   be  absolutely 
necessary.     When  tlie  plants   have  started   to 
grow,  remove  them  into  pits  or  frames  near  the 
roof  glass  and  shade  lightly  from  hot  sunshine. 
This  will  ensure  a  sturdy  growth,  and  if  they 
are  to  flower  in  the  greenhouse,  place  them  on 
the  side  stages  where  the  lights  can  be  kei)t 
close,  for  cold  draughts  tliey  do  not  like.     As 
stated  above,  I  place  them  in  the  C(jol  Orchid 
house  where  draughts  are  impossible,  and  not 
only  is  the  foliage  clean  and  healthy,  but  the 
increase  in  the  stock  is  a.stonishing. 

1  do  not  grow  many  species  or  varieties.  L.  Nel- 
soni,  a  hybrid,  is  far  superior  to  L.  aurea  in  the 
length  of  its  spikes  and  in  the  size  and  rich 
golden  colour  of  the  flowers,  L.  aurea  is  not 
wanted  where  L.   Nelsoni  can  be  grown.      L. 


tricolor,  green,  red  and  yellow,  is  very  free  and 
beautiful.  L.  pendula  seems  allied  to  L. 
tricolor  or  L.  quadricolor,  but  has  larger  and, 
perhaps,  brighter  flowers.  The  above  are,  I 
believe,  the  best  for  garden  purposes.  Tliere 
are  many  other  distinct  species  in  cultivation, 
but  the  few  I  have  mentioned  are  of  easy 
culture,  and  some  of  the  others  are  not.  These 
Lachenalias  ought  certainly  to  be  more  common. 

J.  Douglas. 


Small-flowered   Azaleas.— Azalea  Hexe,  of 
which  a  coloured  plats  was  given  in  The  Garden 


Lachenalia  pendula. 

August  (),  1892,  is  one'of  the  prettiest  of  this  class, 
of  which  we  have  now  in  our  gardens  (piite  a  long 
list  of  varieties.  Jlr.  Carmichael  wlien  at  Sand- 
ringham  was  the  first  to  raise  a  number  of  seed- 
lings between  the  little  A.  ama-na  and  some  of  the 
large-flowered  forms  known  as  Indian  Azaleas. 
Sevei'al  were  put  into  commerce  from  tliis  source, 
and  all  were  very  beautiful.  One  variety,  Illu- 
minator, sent  out  among  others  by  Mr.  Bull, 
of  Chelsea,  some  seven  or  eight  years  since,  is  a 
very  briglit  coloured  form  and  a  most  profuse 
bloomer,  which    is   one    step    nearer   the    Indian 


Azaleas  than  some  of  these  small  growing  kinds. 
The  blooms  of  this  havR  not  tlie  hose-in-hose 
cliaracter  of  A.  ama-na,  which  feature  is,  however, 
very  prominent  in  A.  Hexe.  This  last,  too,  pos- 
sesses the  merits  of  being  a  brightlj'-coloured 
flower  and  a  free  bloomer.  These  little  Azaleas 
are  certainly  wortliy  of  more  extended  culti\-ation, 
especially  when  struck  from  cuttings  and  allowed 
to  assume  their  natural  character  of  neat  twiggy 
bushes,  which  during  the  (lowering  season  are 
simjily  a  mass  of  bloom.  These  Azaleas  are  all 
readily  struck  from  cuttings,  so  that  there  is  no 
excuse  for  grafting-  tliem  on  to  naked  stems,  and 
thus  destroying  a  good  deal  of  their  beauty. 
Besides  the  hybrids,  we  liave  of  these  small 
Azaleas  the  red-flowered  A,  obtusa  and  its  white 
variety,  A.  calyciflora,  a  hose-in-hose  flow  er  of  an 
orange-red  colour,  and  A.  rosa-flora  witli  pretty 
double  blossoms  of  a  bright  salmon-pink.  The 
fact  that  all  these  are  much  hardier  than  the 
Indian  Azaleas  is  also  another  point  in  their 
favour. — H.   P. 


HARDY  BORDER  FLOWERS  FOR   POTS. 

The  article  on  the  above  subject  (p.  .312)  was  es- 
pecially  interesting,   and   Mr.    Burrell    did  good 
service  in  directing  attention  to  the  many  beauti- 
ful   hardy    plants    that,    wliere   needed,    can    be 
utilised  for  llowering  in  pots,  as  not  only  do  they 
impart  a  variety  to  the  greenhouse  when  in  bloom, 
but  by  employing  some  hardy  subjects,  the  ac- 
commodation   under   glass   during   the  winter  is 
thereby  economised.     The  plants  mentioned  in  the 
above  article  are  all  admirably  adapted  for  the 
purpose,  and  I  am  tempted  to  name  in  addition  a 
few   old   favourites    of    mine    whicli   will    flower 
freely    under    such    conditions.     The    Day    Lily 
(Hemerocallis  flava),  whose   blossoms   are  like  a 
golden  Amaryllis,  is   very    beautiful.     True,  the 
individual  blooms  do  not  remain   long  in  beauty, 
but  a  succession  is  kept  up  for  some  time,  and  as 
the  flower-stems  are  tall  and  slender,  a  few  good 
clumjis    of   it    are    extremely    useful  for    group- 
ing.    The  bronzy   forms,    with    either  single   or 
semi-double   blossoms,   are  not  nearly   so  pretty, 
yet,  if  desired,  a  few  good  clumps  may  be  grown 
for  the  purpose.     From  a  fine-foliaged    point  of 
view,  the  variegated-leaved  variety  of  H.  Kwanso 
is  when  in   good  form   very  attractive,  but  it  is 
somewhat   liable   to   revert   to   the    green-leaved 
type.     A  hard}'  herbaceous  plant  that  I  have  seen 
in    good    condition    this    si)ring   under   glass    is 
Doronicum   caucasicum,    whose    rich    golden-col- 
oured blossoms  are  borne  in   great  profusion.     It 
is  also  largely  used  in  a  cut  state,  and  I  have  seen 
numerous  bunches  of  it  hawked  about  the  streets 
of  London.     The  different  Pyrethrums  (single  and 
double)  are  another  class  of   plants   that  can  be 
emplo\'ed  for  this  purpose,  and  the  merits  of  many 
Lilies   when   grown   in    pots    are   now   generally 
recognised.     The    rich-coloured     double-flowered 
variety  of  Lychnis  viscaria  well  deserves  a  place, 
while    the   double    form    of    our   Ragged    Robin 
(Lychnis  flos-cuculi),  which  has   had  a  good  deal 
of  attention  directed  towards  it  within   the  last 
\-ear  or  two,  is  also  \-ery  pretty.    Some  of  the  her- 
baceous Veronicas  commend  themselves,  notably 
the  beautiful  bUie-flowered  V.   longifolia  subses- 
silis.     That    free-flowering   little   shrub,  Hyperi- 
cum Moserianum,  is   very  pretty  indeed  as  a  pot 
plant  and  blooms  for  a  long  time  under  such  con- 
ditions.    This    list    might    be    considerably   ex- 
tended, but  I  have  just  named  a  few  subjects  that 
have  proved   themsehes   well   suited   for  such  a 
purpose.     In  any  case  the  plants   employed    for 
flowering  in  pots  need  to  be  well  grown,  as   it  is 
useless  to  lift  half-starved  clum[)S  from  the  herba- 
ceous border  and  expect  them  to  do  well. 

H.  P. 

The  South  African  Asparag-us  as  a  wall 

l)lant.  —  More  than  once  I  have  been  imjiresscd 
with  the  utility  of  tliis  Asparagus  for  covering 
walls.  It  can  thus  be  made  to  serve  a  double 
purpose,  that-  of  hiding  from  view  any  unsightly- 
looking  brickwork  as  well  as  that  of  supplying 
most   useful    and    reliable   material    for    cuttintr. 
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For  those  gardeners  who  have  to  supply  fo- 
liage in  a  cut  state  to  send  a  long  distance  up 
from  country  seats  to  families  in  town  this  As- 
paragus in  variety  is  one  of  the  best  (slants  that 
can  be  grown.  Not  only  will  it  travel  well,  but 
its  lasting  properties  surpass  almost  everything 
else  that  is  or  can  be  grown.  Two  of  the  best 
varieties  without  a  doubt  for  covering  walls  are 
A.  plumosus  iind  A.  tenuissimus ;  these  may  be 
planted  together,  each  serving  its  own  particular 
purpose.  For  entwining  around  glass  stems  or 
about  and  over  epergnes  the  latter  is  generally 
found  to  be  the  better,  whilst  in  larger  arrange- 
ments than  usual  or  as  a  groundwork  wherein  to 
arrange  flowers,  the  former  is  of  the  two  the 
better  one  to  choose.  Whilst  these  forms  of  As- 
paragus are  not  at  all  particular  as  to  temjiera- 
ture,  from  an  average  greenhouse  to  a  stove,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  when  grown  in  a  fair 
amount  of  warmth  the  results  are  more  satisfac- 
tory, the  growth  being  more  continuous  as  well 
as  more  abundant.  Moisture  will  also  tend  to- 
wards luxuriance  as  compared  with  a  dry  atmo- 
sphere. Recently  I  took  particular  note  of  a 
wall  covered  with  these  two  species  at  Buxted 
Park,  where  the  growth  was  most  abundant  and 
very  vigorous.  The  wall  in  question  appeared  to 
be  a  damp  one,  the  house  itself  being  devoted  to 
Cucumbers  and  Caladiums  when  I  .saw  it  will  in- 
dicate the  temperature.  A.  tenuissimus  was 
rooting  away  freely  upon  this  wall  in  Ivy-like 
fashion.  Mr.  Prinsep  without  a  doubt  finds 
these  two  varieties  of  the  greatest  possible  service 
for  cutting  to  send  to  towji  for  extensive  decora- 
tions there  during  the  .season  and  under  hii 
supervision.  Considering  the  utility  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  Asparagus  family  and  tlie  great  de- 
mand now  for  decorative  material  in  a  cut  state 
(as  well  as  plants),  every  and  any  opportunity 
should  be  taken  advantage  of  to  grow  it  exten- 
sively. Upon  walls  it  cannot  be  said  to  occupy 
much  space,  none  in  fact  that  could  be  utilised  in 
any  possible  way  for  some  plants.  As  regards 
soil,  I  never  found  any  difficulty.  I  have  grown 
A.  plumosus  as  a  specimen  in  nearly  all  peat,  and 
now  I  have  it  and  A.  tenuissimus  in  heavy  loam 
bordering  on  clay. — .J.  H.  G. 


shade  given  during  the  earlier  stages  of  growth. 
It « ill  then  draw  up  and  make  a  longer  stem.  As 
soon  as  the  terminal  spike  of  bloom  is  sufficiently 
advanced,  it  may  be  taken  out  and  all  the  lateral 
shoots  taken  off,  except  the  three  top  ones,  or  if 
the  stem  is  not  high  enough,  all  except  one  should 
be  cut  oB'.  This  may  be  treated  as  the  first 
growth,  and  the  three  lateral  shoots  may  be 
stojiped  after  they  have  made  about  2  inches  of 
growth.  This  will  be  sufficient  to  form  a  good 
head  of  bloom,  or  where  larger  specimens  are 
required,  tlie  plants  may  be  stopped  several  times. 
From  seed  sown  in  May  fine  specimens  may  be 
grown  to  flower  in  September.  There  are  several 
distinct  varieties  of  Mignonette.  The  red  w  ith 
the  short  thick  spikes  is  mostly  grown  for  market. 
The  white  does  not  seed  so  freely ;  consequently 
it  keeps  up  a  succession  of  bloom  longer.  Much 
improvement  may  be  obtained  by  selecting  a  plant 
or  two  with  the  finest  heads  of  bloom  and  best  habit 
each  year,  but  to  secure  satisfactory  results  these 
must  be  isolated  from  the  main  batch,  more  espe- 
cially if  there  is  any  common  or  poor  varieties 
growing  in  the  same  garden.  F.  H. 


TREE  MIGNONETTE. 

It  is  rarely  one  sees  Mignonette  grovi'n  into  large 
specimens  with  a  single  plant  in  a  pot,  yet  at 
one  time  Tree  Mignonette  was  grown  to  some 
extent,  and  I  have  seen  plants  fully  4  feet  high 
with  a  large  head  of  bloom  on  each  single  \ilant. 
It  requires  considerable  care  to  succeed  in  grow- 
ing such  large  s]jecimcns.  The  seed  may  be  sown 
in  pans  and  placed  on  a  shelf  in  an  intermediate 
house  where  room  could  not  be  found  for  a 
number  of  pots.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  have 
made  the  second  pair  of  leaves,  they  may  be 
potted  singly  into  small  pots.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  damage  the  roots,  and  after  the 
plants  are  potted  they  must  be  kept  close  and 
shaded  for  a  few  days.  A  half-spent  hotbed  is 
about  the  best  place  to  start  them  on.  The  shad- 
ing should  never  be  put  on  until  the  sun  is  well 
on  the  frame,  and  it  should  be  taken  oft'  early  in 
the  afternoon.  No  shading  should  be  used  after 
the  plants  have  made  a  start.  By  the  time  the 
first  flowers  show  the  plants  will  be  ready  for 
potting  on.  In  repotting,  the  greatest  difficulty 
is  in  turning  the  plants  out  without  losing  some 
of  the  roots,  but  if  ijuite  clean  pots  have  been 
used  and  the  soil  is  moderately  moist,  they  will 
turn  out  well.  Mignonette  should  always  be 
potted  firmly.  The  soil  may  be  pressed  firm 
below  before  the  bail  is  put  in,  and  tlio  soil  worked 
round  the  ball  without  pressing  on  it.  \\'hen 
potted  carefully  the  plants  will  hardly  receive  any 
check,  but  if  the  balls  are  broken,  failure  will 
follow,  (irown  on  singly  in  T-incli  pots  fine  [lyra- 
midal  specimens  will  be  had  without  any  stopping 
provided  the  plants  get  |]lenty  of  light  and  air, 
and  after  the  pots  arc.  tilled  with  roots,  liquid  or 
artificial  manure  is  used  freely. 

To  grow  on   to  make  "  trees,"  that  is,  plants 
with  a  stem,  it  may  be  kept  clofie  and  a  little  more 


Orchard  AND  Fruit  Garden. 

FAILURES  IN  STRAWBERRY  FORCING. 

The  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  hot  summer 
of  1893,  blind  and  otherwise  deformed  Straw- 
berry plants  are  as  common  this  season  as  ever, 
proves  conclusively  tliat  this  evil  is  not  brought 
about  entirely  by  an  absence  of  heat,  as  manj' 
people  suppo.se,  but  that  the  cause  of  failure  in 
tlie  majority  of  cases  arises  from  errors  in  the 
methods  of  culture.  Some  may  say  that  pot 
Strawberries  were  overdone  in  the  sun  last  sum- 
mer and  the  crowns  prematurely  ripened,  but 
my  opinion  is  that  if  the  runners  were  liealtliy 
and  fi'ee  from  spider  and  were  ti'ansfcrred  to 
their  fruiting  pots  before  the  plants  became  pot- 
bound,  the  tropical  heat  would  not  injuriously 
afl'ect  them  so  long  as  tlie  roots  were  well  sup- 
plied with  water  and  the  foliage  spiinkled  each 
evening.  No  doubt  on  all  but  yearling  beds, 
and  especially  on  hot  dry  soils,  last  season's  run- 
ners were  late  in  forming,  and  where  lacking 
mulching  and  moisture  much  infested  with 
spider.  But  even  in  ordinary  seasons  offsets 
from  plants  which  have  borne  one  or  more 
crops  of  fruit  are  always  late  ami  unsatisfactory 
in  quality,  the  fruit  appropriating  the  bulk  of 
the  sap,  leaving  the  runners  but  the  dregs  to 
feed  upon.  I  have  long  been  an  advocate  for 
planting,  where  space  jierinits,  by  the  margins 
of  walks  and  in  front  of  esp.-ilier  and  pyramid 
fruit  tree.s  stock  plants  for  supplying  runners.  If 
the  ground  is  fairly  rich  and  all  bloom  trusses 
removed  as  they  appear  the  jilants  will  retain 
suflicient  vigour  for  at  least  three  years,  after 
which  some  fresh  loam  and  manure  .should  be 
added  to  the  border  and  a  fresh  batch  of  stock 
plants  put  out.  It  may  be  urged  that  where 
thousands  of  plants  are  annually  forced,  this 
plan  would  not  supply  a  sufficiency  of  runners. 
Ill  extreme  cases  this  miglit  be  true,  but  when 
we  consider  that  good  healthy  ])arcnt  plants  will 
sup])ly  on  an  average  half-a-dozen  strong  run- 
ners each,,  it  is  evident  that  the  long  and 
numerous  borders  usually  found  in  old  - 
fashioned  kitchen  gardens  could  easily  accom- 
modate suflicient  stock  plants  to  supply  many 
thousand  runners.  When  this  plan  is  adopted, 
and  the  lunners  are  layered  at  once  into  the 
fruiting  i>ots,  double  labour  is  saved,  and 
they  can  l>e  watered  and  otherwise  attended  to 
from  oil'  the  walks.  One  great  evil  frequently 
attending  plants  laj'cred  in  small  pots  lies  in 
tlieir  becoming  pot-bound  before  being  trans- 
I  ferred  to   the   fruiting  pots.     SVhore    through 


press  of  work  this  operation  is  likely  to  extend 
over  a  lengthened  period,  the  young  plants 
sliould  all  be  detached  when  the  pots  arc 
(inly  moderately  filled  with  roots  and  be 
[ilaeed  behind  a  north  wall.  No  place  suits 
p(jt  Strawberries  better  than  an  open  quarter  re- 
cently cleared  of  early  Cauliflowers  or  Potatoes. 
This  should  be  freely  sprinkled  with  soot  and 
lime  to  prevent  the  worms  entering  the  pots, 
and  as  the  plants  increase  in  size  every  other 
one  should  be  removed  and  fresh  rows  made. 

In  regard  to  what  sorts  shall  be  grown  for 
forcing  much  depends  upon  the  character  of  the 
Soil  and  district  generally.  The  Strawberiy 
which  thrives  best  in  one  locality  frequently 
will  not  do  at  all  in  another.  I  am  pleased  to 
find  by  the  remarks  of  "  Southron'  (p.  200)  on 
Strawberry  forcing  at  Syon  House  that  Mr. 
Wytlies  still  clings  to  Keens'  Seedling.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  Syon  House  variety  is  an  im- 
provement on  the  original  stock,  but  even  that 
was  a  good  one,  and  witli  old  Strawberry 
forcers  who  had  nothing  but  that  and  Black 
Prince  to  depend  upon  failures  were  few  and 
far  between.  I  very  well  remember  the  bril- 
liant and  heavily  laden  rows  of  Keens'  Seedling 
.Strawberry  which  wore  to  be  seen  in  Pine 
stoves  and  early  vineries  at  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary twenty  years  ago,  and  I  very  much  doubt 
if  it  has  j'ct  been  surpassed  for  early  work  all 
points  considered.  It,  however,  requires  good 
cultivation,  and  fresh  runners  should  be  se- 
cured from  a  distance  every  four  or  five  years. 

I  shall  be  surprised  if  Empress  of  India  does 
not  take  a  leading  position  as  a  forcer,  and  if 
so,  its  good  flavour  will  be  an  extra  recommen- 
dation. La  Grosse  Sucree  succeeds  well  in  many 
l>laces,  but  with  nie  not  only  do  the  plants  fail 
to  fruit  in  jiots,  but  also  in  the  ojjen  ground. 
I  have  found  Mr.  Iggulden's  remarks  on  Noble 
to  be  correct,  viz. ,  that  it  prefers  a  somewhat 
low  temperature  not  only  to  set  in,  but  also  to 
swell  and  ripen  in.  Vicomtcsse,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  improved  by  a  somewhat  brisker  heat, 
the  foot-stalks  then  drawing  out  to  a  respect- 
alile  length,  so  as  to  clear  the  edge  of  the  pot, 
which  they  frequently  fail  to  do  when  brought 
forward  in  an  ordinary  temperature.  Where 
the  soil  is  heavy  enough  and  good  runners  can 
be  obtained,  Sir  Cliarles  Napier  is  one  of  the 
best  for  succession  pot  work,  and  the  unusually 
bright  colour  of  the  fruit  renders  it  very  attrac- 
tive, besides  being  of  good  flavour.  On  light, 
hot  soils,  however,  it  is  useless  trying  this 
vai'iety.  Seldom,  indeed,  nowadays  do  we  see 
batches  of  British  Queen  and  Doctor  Hogg 
grown  for  late  supplies  'in  pots.  Mr.  James 
Douglas,  when  at  Loxford  Hall,  used  to  grow 
these  two  varieties  well,  and,  if  my  memory- 
serves  me  right,  the  soil  at  Loxford  was  light, 
resting  on  a  gravel  bottom.  The  fruit  of  British 
Oueen  and  Doctor  Hogg  gathered  from  pot 
plants  and  shown  liy  him  at  South  Kensington 
in  1875  I  have  never  seen  surjiassed,  if  cquaUed. 
It  would  doubtless  interest  many  Strawberry 
growers  and  forcers,  besides  myself,  if  Mr. 
Douglas  would  kindly  det.'iil  the  method  of 
culture  wliicli  produced  such  grand  fruit. 

John  Ck.vwforr 


Sour  fruit  tree  borders. —When  once  a  border 
becomes  sour  it  is  with  dilliculty  tliat  it  can  bo 
brought  inlci  sueli  a  condition  as  will  ensure  the 
various  subjects  thriving.  Kemoving  tlie  soil  at 
the  proper  season  and  rejilncing  it  with  fresh,  wa 
know,  is  the  surest  remedy,  but  this  is  not  always 
liracticable,  either  on  account  of  suitable  soil  not 
being  very  easily  secured,  or  iusufiirient  hdiour. 
In  this  latter  case  llic  better  course  is  to  remove 
as  much  (if  the  surface  soil  as  possible,  and  if  tlio 
roots  are  found  close  to  the  surface,  so  much  the 
better,  as  the  nearer  these  are  to  any  fresh  com- 
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post,  the  more  likely  are  the  trees  to  regain  good 
health.  A  little  fresh  lime  lightly  dusted  over, 
or  even  watering  with  clear  lime  water  after  the 
border  has  been  allowed  to  approach  the  dry  side, 
befor';  putting  on  the  top-dressing  will  also  assist 
in  mending  matters.  The  above  course  of  treat- 
ment is  applicable  to  either  (Jrapes  or  Peaches. 
In  those  cases  where  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  suit- 
able liquid  manure,  fruit  growers  can  apply 
artitioial  fertilisers.  I  ha^•e  used  them  almost 
e.xclusively  for  fruit  borders  during  the  past 
eight  years,  and  with  benefit  to  the  various 
crops.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  that  I 
condemn  licpiid  manure  for  fruit  borders  —  far 
from  it — but  I  do  such  as  is  so  often  used,  and 
"which,  instead  of  assisting  the  crops,  only  sours 
the  soil. — A.  Yot'Nc:. 

Colour  in  forced  Strawberries. — In  the  pro- 
duction of  new  varieties,  attention  to  colour 
should  be  one  of  the  first  considerations,  as  it  will 
be  found  those  with  soft  pulpy  flesh  and  dark 
colour  are  not  iiearly  so  jjresentable  when  sent 
long  distances  as  those  M'ith  a  bright  red  colour 
and  firm  texture.  After  testing  many  kinds  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  lighter 
coloured  fruits  have  a  7nore  acid  or  brisk  flavour 
which  is  retained  than  the  dark  kinds.  The  dark 
fruits,  too,  do  not  remain  good  so  long  on  the 
plants  even  with  outside  culture;  a  few  hours' 
over-ripeness  causes  loss  of  flavour  much  sooner 
than  in  the  bright  red  kinds  of  which  Vicomtesse 
Hericart  de  Tliury  is  a  type.  It  is  surprising  the 
effect  hot  sunshine  has  upon  the  fruits,  as  those 
with  more  acid  are  not  so  readily  affected.  I 
noticed  the  other  day  some  fruits  sent  by  rail  of 
various  kinds,  and  those  with  bright  or  light 
colour  came  to  hand  in  much  tlie  same  condition 
as  when  packed,  darker  or  softer  kinds  not  being 
nearly  so  good.  Such  kinds  as  President,  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  Jas.  Veitch  and  the  Queen  tj-pes, 
to  which  should  be  added  the  new  Empress  of 
India,  are  valuable,  as  they  retain  their  colour, 
keeping  better  than  soft  fruits,  and  give  the 
grower  credit  when  they  arrive  at  the  end  of  a 
long  journey.  Manner  of  growth  also  influences 
colour,  those  fruits  produced  near  the  light  and 
finished  in  a  drier  atmosphere  being  superior,  as 
colour  goes  a  long  way  towards  good  fla.'our  with 
any  variety.  The  worst  of  the  lighter  fruits  is 
that  the  majority  liave  a  woolly  or  hairy  foliage, 
which  is  more  readily  attacked  bj'  in.sect  pests. 
Thev  are  more  affected  also  by  drought. — 
W.  "S.  W. 

Notes  on  forced  'Fig  ti-ees. — It  often 
liappens  that  owing  to  \igorous  top-growth  the 
trees  drop  some  of  their  first  crop.  This  more 
concerns  planted-out  trees  than  pot  plants,  though 
the  latiter  with  large  pots  .and  rich  food  are  never 
too  strong.  Unless  well  checked  by  stopping,  they 
also  cast  their  fruits.  Tliis  luxuriant  growth  is 
much  worse  where  a  high  night  temperature  is 
maintained,  ,is  I  have  found  that  in  houses  with 
only  a  limited  amount  of  piping,  and  that  not  over- 
heated, fewer  fruits  fall  and  they  are  finer.  I  am 
aware  this  low  tempeiature  for  forced  fruits  is 
often  recommended,  and  it  certainly  holds  good 
with  these  trees,  as  a  thin  or  long-jointed  growth 
r  rely  furnishes  good  produce.  .Another  point  in 
Fig  culture  is  admitting  air  early  in  the  day,  this 
making  the  young  growths  firm  and  the  leaves 
thick  and  leathery,  with  the  joints  studded  with 
yjung  Figs.  I  have  some  very  large  trees,  and 
these  near  the  sashes  at  the  top  of  the  house. 
With  a  free  circulation  of  air  the  fruits  are  far 
larger  than  those  in  more  heat  with  more  moisture. 
The  best  Figs  I  ever  saw  were  grown  in  an  old 
house  with  abundant  ventilation  and  little  heat. 
Stopping  will  be  more  readily  done  when  a  healthy 
growth  results,  as  by  careful  stopping,  removal  of 
all  weak  useless  wood,  good  second  crops  follow, 
little  inferior  in  size  to  those  produced  earlier. 
Moisture,  especially  atmospheric,  when  ap|ilied 
too  freely,  is  also  an  evil,  and  causes  the  fruit  to 
drop.  Too  much  root  moisture  causes  vigorous 
growth,  and  unless  checked  is  a  sure  cause  of  loss 
of  crop.  Manure  given  at  the  time  the  fruit  is 
approaching  maturity  is  not  safe,  as  frequently  the 
least  advanced  fruits  are  much  allected.     Manur- 


ing when  the  fruit  is  ripe  does  not  promote  high 
flavour;  it  promotes  also  rank  unfruitful  wood 
and  few  fruits  when  given  to  excess.  With  careful 
root-pruning  and  due  attention  to  atmospheric 
and  root  moisture  there  is  less  anxiety  as  to  barren 
wood  and  gross  top  growth.  It  will  be  found  that 
trees  planted  deeply  are  the  most  troublesome  in 
this  respect,  the  best  remedy  being  to  have  the 
roots  as  near  the  surface  as  possiLile,  as  then  what 
food  is  given  is  quickly  absorbed. — .S.  H.  B. 


THE  DROPPING  OF  PEACH  BLOOM- 
BUDS. 

This  subject,  which  gives  rise  to  correspondeuce 
each  year,  more  or  less  according  to  the  season, 
is  again  demanding  attention,  and  "J.  E.,"  on 
page  267,  solicits  the  opinion  and  experience  of 
growers  whose  trees  have  dropped  their  buds, 
1  have  two  trees  of  Alexander,  one  in  the  early 
and  the  other  in  the  second-early  Peach  house, 
which  as  a  rule  give  but  little  trouble  in  the 
matter  of  bud-dropping.  This  season,  however, 
my  anxiety  was  aroused  at  the  rate  at  which 
the  one  in  the  early  house  began  to  cast  its 
buds,  and  I  I  eared  at  one  time  there  would  be 
scarce!}'  enough  le!"t  to  furnish  a  crop  ;  but,  for- 
tunately, my  anticipations  were  not  realised,  as 
it  now  has  five  dozen  fruits  pretty  evenly 
balanced,  and  a  few  had  to  lie  removed  iu  the 
ordinary  course  of  disbudding  and  thinning. 
Both  trees  occupy  a  space  on  the  wall  in  com- 
pany with  Early  Beatrice,  Noblesse  and  Dun- 
more  Peaches,  neither  of  which  sliowed  symp- 
toms of  bud-dropping.  Only  one  tree,  and  that 
a  young  one,  of  Waterloo  has  been  planted,  and 
this  was  less  prone  to  the  failing  complained  of, 
accounted  for  to  some  extent  probably  by  being 
on  the  front  trelli.s,  and  this,  having  a  good  space 
between  it  and  the  glass.  The  flowers  iu  each 
case  were  carefully  fertilised  at  noon  daily  by 
the  aid  of  a  rabbit's  tail,  and  no  difficulty  was 
found  in  obtaining  a  good  set  of  the  last-named 
variety.  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  as  "J.  E.," 
tha.t  the  long  interval  between  the  ripening  of 
the  crop  and  the  fall  of  the  leaf  accounts  in 
some  measure  for  the  collapse  of  the  buds  at 
the  time  when  the  sap  is  set  in  motion.  If  this 
is  not  so,  what  should  explain  the  difference  be- 
tween tlie  two  trees  of  Alexander  grown  under 
exactly  the  same  conditions,  except  the  time  of 
starting  and,  of  course,  the  consequent  ripening 
of  the  crop  and  wood?  Water  in  many  gardens 
was  extremely  scarce  last  summer,  and  my  case 
was  by  no  means  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  but,  so  far  as  I  was  able  to  carry 
it  out,  no  stint  of  water  was  permitted 
at  the  roots.  A  mulching  was,  of  course, 
put  on  and  repeated  as  it  became  neces- 
sary in  order  to  conserve  the  moisture 
applied  to  the  border  over  the  longest  possible 
period.  This  was  carried  out  quite  as  strictly 
after  as  before  the  crop  was  gathered,  but 
.syringing  with  the  engine  had  to  bo  discon- 
tinued, and  instead,  a  coating  of  sulphur  was 
applied  with  the  syringe  in  a  soluble  state.  It 
is  almost  (U'  quite  impossible  to  give  a  sutficiont 
coat  at  one  application,  so  tlie  process  had  to 
be  repeated  at  intervals  sufficient  fur  the  first 
to  become  well  set.  Without  this  the  leaves 
would  have  been  quickly  devoured  by  red 
spider,  especially  under  the  influence  of  such 
a  tropical  summer,  and  the  fact  of  tlie  roof 
lieing  an  iron  one  with  very  large  scpiares  of 
glass.  As  it  was,  the  trees  retained  their  leaves 
well  into  the  autumn,  and  abundance  of  fruit 
buds  formed,  but  they  did  not  attain  theii 
usual  plumpness  by  the  fall  of  the  leaf. 
The  ventilators  were  continually  ojien  to  the 
extreme  limit,  roof  and  front  alike,  and 
all    the   bearing    wood    as    soon    as    tlie    fruit 


was  gathered  was  cut  out  and  the  space  devoted 
to  young  shoots.  Alexander,  Waterloo  and 
Early  Beatrice  were  ripe  in  the  first  week  of 
May  and  the  house  cleared  by  the  end  of  the 
montli,  and  from  the  great  heat  and  continual 
sunshine  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
buds  should  be  over-matured.  Ver}'  fine  fruit 
was  gathered  from  the  tree  of  Alexander  in  the 
second  early  house  at  the  end  of  May,  and  the 
tree  is  equally  promising  at  the  present  time  in 
point  of  crop  and  healthy  growth.  Elruge  and 
Lord  Napier  Nectarines,  Grosse  IMignonne  and 
Bellegarde  Peaches  on  the  front  trellis  did  not 
appear  to  suffer  at  all  from  the  continuous  sum- 
mer weather  of  last  year  or,  the  substitution  of 
sulphur  for  daily  syringing,  judging  from  the 
quantity  and  strength  of  the  flowers  and  the  full 
set  obtained.  I  am  confident  that  no  lack 
of  -water  at  the  roots  or  ventilation  accounts 
for  the  rather  severe  bud-dropping  in  the  case 
of  the  Alexander  in  the  early  house,  and  the 
only  reason  I  can  assign  for  the  failing  is  over- 
maturity  combined  with  an  inherent  constitu- 
tional weakness,  aggravated  jirobably  by  early 
forcing. — W.  Strugnell,  Rood  Ashton  Gardens. 

At  p.  267  '-J.  E."  asks  as  to  the  experience  of 

gardenei  s  on  the  above.  About  twenty -six  years 
ago  I  removed  indoors  from  an  open  wall,  where 
the  trees  did  badly  and  never  bore  any  fruit,  two 
trees, one  RoyalGeorge  and theother Noblesse.  The 
tree  of  Noblesse  has  been  dead  for  some  years, 
but  the  Roj-al  George  is  still  in  good  health 
and  now  full  of  fruit.  This  has  been  the  case 
every  year  since  tlie  tree  was  planterl.  My  prac- 
tice is  to  remove  the  roof  lights  as  .soon'as  the 
fruit  is  gathered.  I  am  now  building  a  new  Peach 
house,  and  the  roof  sashes  are  so  made  tliat  they 
can  be  lifted  oft'.  I  think  the  cause  of  bud-drop- 
ping is  not  heat,  but  as  a  rule  the  want  of  water 
and  air  when  the  trees  are  at  rest  after  the  wood 
is  matured.  The  lights  should  be  left  oft'  as  long 
as  possible  in  the  autumn,  and  if  no  rain  falls^ 
water  sliould  be  given  when  necessary. — W. 
Osr.oKXE,  Fata. 

The  main  causeof  Peach  budsdropping  from 

early  forced  trees  is,  I  think,  that  given  bv  "  J.  E  ," 
viz.,  the  length  of  time  the  wood  and  friliao'e  are 
subjected  to  bright  sunshine  throughout  the  sum- 
mer months  after  the  fruit  is  gathered.  I  also 
agree  with  him  as  to  the  advisability  of  a  slii'ht 
shade  after  the  fruit  is  gathered,  especially  if  the 
weather  should  happen  to  turn  out  abnormally 
dry  and  bright.  There  is  also  a  vast  deal  of  differ- 
ence between  tress  which  are  early  forced  and 
others  brought  on  with  merely  the  protection  of 
glass,  or,  in  other  words,  cool  orchard  house  treat- 
ment. The  Peach  houses  in  this  garden  are  very 
much  exposed  to  bright  sunshine,  and  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  if  I  had  not  taken  the  precaution  to 
slightly  shade  during  the  tropical  heat  of  last 
summer  I  should  not  have  had  a  full  crop  this 
year.  Last  season  being  such  an  exceptional  one, 
therule-of-thumb  advice  to  cutout  all  old  bearinii- 
wood  directly  the  fruit  was  gathered  was  not  car^ 
ried  out  by  me. — A.  Yorxo. 


FRUIT  PROSPECTS. 
Seldom  have  these  been  more  brilliant  tlian  now. 
The  contrast  between  1893  and  1894  at  the  same 
dite  is  as  violent  as  could  well  be  imagined,  and 
is  all  in  favour  of  this  season.  There  was  a  rich 
flush  of  bloom  in  many  quarters  last  yenv,  which 
was  succeeded  before  it  fell  over  large  areas  with 
showers  of  pests  -  grubs  and  maggots  of  all  sorts. 
Neither  had  the  bloom  of  Pears,  Plums,  or  .Apples 
a  drop  of  rain  to  refresh  their  parched  pistils  nor 
wash  the  jioUen  home.  The  difference  between 
last  year  and  this  at  the  same  time  could  hardh- 
be  moic  forcibly  expressed  than  this.  .At  this 
date  last  year  the  majority  of  growers  had  already 
given  up  their  crops  as  lost.  This  season,  unless 
the  late  frosts  blacken  the  flowers,  the  crop 
is  already  as  secure  as  the  robust  health  of  the 
groM-ing     shoots,     daily     enlarging    leaves,    and 
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fast  setting  embryo  fruits  can  make  it.  True, 
in  many  places  last  }-ear  we  had  superb  crops 
of  Apples  and  Plums  against  our  hoijes.  This 
year  if  hoj)es  and  signs  of  the  most  radiant 
character  can  fill  our  fruit  stores  throughout 
the  autumn,  they  are  already  as  good  as  tilled. 
Writing  broadly,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots 
on  walls  are  swelling  fast  and  are  securely 
thatched  over  with  clean  shootlets  and  leaves. 
Pear  blossoms  are  falling  in  showers,  changing 
the  white  -  sheeted  landscape  into  the  most 
verdant  and  tender  green.  Gages  and  other 
Plums    are     being     rushed     through     a     similar 


of  arrested  growth,  which  in  its  turn  led  to  a 
severe  visitation  of  red  spider.  Most  wall  trees 
were  mulched  in  late  autumn,  but  bearing  in 
mind  the  experience  of  last  season,  I  have  just 
given  a  second  coat  to  these  Peaches  as  well  as  to 
Plums,  dessert  Cherries,  and  cordon  Pears.  These 
last  had  a  grand  sliow  of  bloom  and  have  set  well. 
I  have  just  been  through  them  for  any  sign  of 
maggot,  which  proved  very  troublesome  last  year. 
All  small  fruits  seem  likely  to  be  plentiful  except 
Gooseberries  in  the  open  quarter,  where  I  was 
unable  to  net  and  the  birds  made  havoc  with  the 
buds.      I    was    hoping   the    bushes   would    come 


transformation  from  the  danger  of  naked  open  I  safely  through  the  season,  and  it  was  so  until  the 
blooms  to  the  safety  of  protecting  shootlets.  ,  beginning  of  January  when  the  short  spell 
Apples  are  rushing  out  daily  with  an  unexampled  |  of  very  sharp  weather  witnessed  a  whole  - 
profusion  of  purple  tlnd  white,  which  comes  as  a  '<  sale  destruction  of  buds.  Writing  of  cordon 
welcome  relief  after  the  white  spread  of  Plums  and  Pears  reminds  me  of  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of 
Pears.  Not  only  is  the  bloom  profuse  almost  be-  '  particular  varieties,  difference  of  soil  seems  to 
yond  compare,  but  the  growth  is  vigorous  and  the  I  have  almost  more  to  do  with  vigorous  growth,  and 
tender  foliage  specially  free  from  insect  pests,  vice  verm,  than  any  difference  in  the  stock.  Here 
This  almost  complete  immunity  from  insect  pests  I  find  three  or  four  sorts  at  least  that  are  recom- 
was  hardly  anticipated. 
It  was  generally  feared 
that  the  legacy  of  the 
drought  of  last  year 
would  be  an  excess  of 
insect  life  this  season. 
The  early  activity  of  red 
spider  on  Gooseberries 
and  the  abnormal  pre- 
valence of  the  Black 
Currant  moth  in  some 
localities  favoured  this 
alarming  theory.  But 
up  to  the  present  date 
it  has  more  or  worse 
than  these  two  symp- 
toms to  rest  upon. 
Plum  and  Apple  leaves 
are  specially  clean,  and 
the  season  so  far  pro- 
mises to  prove  especi- 
ally favourable  for 
Pears.  This  may  be 
partially  due  to  the 
droughtand  the  gener.al 
failure  of  Pears  last 
season.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible for  Pears  to  have 
had  more  blossom  or  be 
setting  more  freely  than 
as  I  write. 

Throughout  East  An- 
glia  there  seem  two 
other  weak  spots  among 
the  fruit  prospects  of 
the  season.  Cherries, 
where  grown,  have 
never  shown  more  bloom 
nor  been  so  free  from 
black  or  any  other  Hy. 
The  two  cro[)S  referred 
to  are  Raspberries  and 

Strawberries  ;  these  in  many  localities  suffered  mended  as  making  vigorous  cordons  on  the  Qiunce 
terribly  from  the  drought  of  last  year.  It  ex- :  make  hardly  any  annual  growth,  and  it  is  difficult 
hausted  and  cut  down  their  vital  energies  to  tlie  to  get  the  leader  to  advance  other  than  at  a  verit- 
uttermost,  and  then  where  growth  was  limited  to  !  able  snail's  pace.     Beyond  a  touch  of  green  aphis 


STRAWBERRIES. 

Althocgh  the  practice  of  treating  Strawberries 
as  annuals  is  not  a  common  one,  yet  it  is  much 
preferred  in  some  directions,  and  where  well  done 
good  results  follow.  Possibly  some  objection  may 
be  taken  to  the  labour  which  is  undoubtedly 
caused,  especially  where  hel)>  is  scarce  ;  there  is 
the  advantage  of  this  form  of  planting  that  fully 
double  the  number  of  plants  may  be  fruited  on  a 
given  space.  Thus  if  the  ground  h.as  been  well 
prepared  by  trenching  for  a  prex'ious  crop,  such 
as  for  early  Potatoes,  Peas,  &c. ,  and  when  these  are 
cleared  off'  has  a  moderate  dressing  of  well -decayed 
manure  worked  into  it,  the  plants  taken  with  good 
roots  from  the  beds  direct  may  be  ])ut  out 
12  inches  apart  each  waj-.  If  this  be  done  early, 
that  is  so  soon  as  the  runners  are  obtainable,  it  is 
surprising  what  fine  plants  result,  the  ground 
being  almost  covered  with  the  leafage  in  the 
autumn.  Then  if  in  the  spring  a  dressing  of  soot 
be  applied,  and  a  light  dressing  of  guano  or 
any  other  nitrogenous  manure   be  adcled   later. 


the  narrowest  limits  it  converted  tlie  growing  force 
that  was  meant  to  fruit  in  1894  into  autumn  crops 
for  1H93.  These  simple  facts  properly  understood 
explain  the  stunted  canes,  so  general  among 
Raspberries,  and  the  irregular  ranks  of  so  many 
Strawberries.— D.  T.  F. 

There   are    already   indications    that    the 

fruit  crop  of  1894  is  likely  to  be  considerably  above 
the  average.  Most  wall  trees  ha\e  come  safely 
through  the  flowering  and  setting  stage  and  are 
showing  excellent  crops,  and  it  will  take  a  sharp 
frost  now  to  spoil  the  outloook.  The  only  excep- 
tion to  the  favourable  report  is  in  the  case  of  com- 
paratively young  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  on  a 
dry,  light  south  border.  I  w,as  unable  to  water 
these  heavily  last  sununer,  and  they  suffered  con- 
siderably from  the  protracted  drought  in  the  way 


Ferijola  in  a  Sacvij  yardcu.    From  a  photogniph  sent  b>j  Miss  Wilmott,  Wadcij  Place,  Essex.     {Seep.  313  ) 


lightly  hoed  in,  and  followed  by  a  mulching  of 
long  manure,  the  product  will  be  a  surprising 
one.  Where  this  mode  of  treatment  is  adopted 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  throw  tlie  ])lants  into  beds  of 
five  rows  each,  witli  'i-feet  alloys  between,  so  as 
to  admit  of  free  access  for  all  jiuriioses.  If  the 
plants  seem  to  do  so  well  that  it  is  thought 
desirable  to  give  the  beds  yet  another  year's  lite, 
then  the  second  and  fourth  rows  may  tlie  moment 
fruiting  is  over  be  cut  clean  out.  In  the  autumn 
a  dressing  of  short  fresh  nianuio  may  be  given  to 
the  rows,  tliis  being  lightly  forked  in,  then  new 
roots  will  be  speedily  mane,  and  by  the  second 
fruiting  s  ason  the  ground  will  be  filled  with  roots, 
and  the  plants  will  bloom  with  such  profuseness, 
that  a  thinning  of  the  trusses  may  bo  desirable. 
That  the  yearling  plants  would  give  tlie  finest 
fruit  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  tlierefore,  where 
specially  largo  fruits  are  desirable,  the  annual 
treatment  may  be  retained  absnhitcly,  or  a  frcsli 
plantation  may  be  ma<lo  every  year,  so  that  if 
the  beds  be  ictained  a  second  season  as  advised, 
there  will  always  boa  fresh  plantation  to  furnish  the 


on  some  of  the  Peaches,  wall  trees,  as 'a  rule,  are 
keeping  very  clean  ;  tliere  is  nothing  like  so  much 
black-fly  and  red-spider  as  we  sometimes  get 
ipiite  early  in  the  season.  Where  earwigs  are 
troublesome,  I  should  strongly  advise  that  early 
steps  be  taken  for  their  destruction.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  leave  this  matter  until  the  fruit 
is  of  considerable  size,  as  the  mischievous  in- 
sects will  tap  it  on  the  wall  side  before  it  shows 
any  signs  of  softening.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  keo[) 
a  8liar|)  eye  on  the  foliage,  and  to  be  ready  with 
Bean,  Artichoke,  or  any  other  hollow  stalks  as 
traps  immediately  the  slightest  indications  of  any 
perforation  of  the  same  show  that  the  earwig  has 
commenced  its  depredations.  I  venture  to  say 
that  in  some  seasons  1  shoidd  not  olitain  a  single 
sound  Peach  or  Nectarine  from  the  old  walls  if  it 
were  not  for  early  and  persistent  trapping. — E. 
BuRRELL,  Ctaremont. 
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finest  fruits.  As  the  two-year-old  beds  are  des- 
troyed in  the  summer,  the  j^round  may  well  be 
utilised  for  Broccoli  wibkout  digging,  a  very  good 
practice  to  ensure  good  hard  stems  and  moderate 
leafage. 

Another  very  good  method  of  dealing  with 
Strawberry  plants  is  to  select  after  the  pot  plants 
have  been  removed  from  the  beds  some  of  the 
best  runners,  and  to  dibble  them  up  at  some  G 
inches  apart  in  a  well-prepared  and  clean  piece  of 
ground.  If  left  in  such  a  bed  all  the  winter, 
then  put  out  into  beds  of  three  rows  wide  at  18 
inches  apart,  the  bloom  buds,  if  any,  being 
g.athered  off  the  first  season,  tliey  will  make  very 
fine  clumps  the  next  year,  especially  if  they,  too, 
be  hel|)ed  with  manure  dressings  as  advised  for 
the  preceding  or  annual  method  of  planting.  Such 
plants  sliould  not  remain  in  the  ground  beyond 
the  second  year,  or  otherwise  they  would  become 
far  too  crowded.  There  is  still  the  pl.an  of  put- 
ting out  these  wintered  plants  now  in  single  rows 
at  considerable  intervals,  so  that  other  crops  may 
be  grown  between  them,  such  as  Onions,  Carrots, 
Beet,  &c.,  iis  these  will  not  shut  out  light  and  air. 
If  in  the  single  rows  the  plants  have  intervals  of 
fully  It)  inches,  then  they  may  well  stand  and 
fruit  for  two  years  at  least.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  it  will  pay  to  leave  plants  longer  on  the 
ground  under  any  conditions.  Tlien  there  is 
always  at  liberty  at  this  season  and  later  in  gar- 
dens where  Strawberries  are  forced  a  good  sujiply 
of  strong  plants  that  can  be  put  out  also  if  de- 
sired. It  is,  however,  very  doubtful  whether  the 
very  best  of  these  are  so  producti\e,  especially  in 
having  fine  fruits,  as  are  the  yearling  plants 
wintered  in  a  bed  and  put  out  into  permanent 
quarters  in  the  spring.  These  latter  if  not  then 
allowed  to  fruit  do  alwaj's  carry  the  finest  crowns, 
the  roots  spread  more  widely,  as  tliey  have  so 
much  more  vigour,  and  altogether  give  the 
best  results.  However,  there  are  thousands  of 
gardens  \^■here  no  Strawberry  i)lants  are  forced  or 
fruited  in  pots  ;  hence  the  wintering  in  the  bed 
plan  is  in  such  case  the  best.  In  all  cases,  how- 
ever. Strawberry  culture  outdoors  has  \-ery  much 
to  be  governed  by  local  conditions  of  soil,  situa- 
tion, and  climate.  It  is  not  possilile  to  lay  down 
rules  that  satisfactorily  govern  every  case,  but 
certain  general  methods  or  principles  maj'  at 
least  be  pointed  out  by  wliieh  all  culture  must  be 
more  or  less  guided.  Even  in  the  matter  of  sorts 
there  is  difficulty  in  making  universal  best  selec- 
tions :  indeed,  few  phints  seem  to  be  more  affected 
by  local  conditions  than  Strawberries. 

A.  D. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Ai'Kii.  24. 
This  meeting  was  the  finest  in  every  respect  that 
has  ever  been  held  in  the  Drill  Hall.  The  hall 
was  filled  to  overflowing  in  every  part,  with  some 
exhibits  left  under  the  staging  from  want  of  more 
room  to  display  them.  Five  tables  of  full  length 
ran  through  the  hall,  with  additions  at  both 
ends  of  the  building.  Upon  these  there  was  not 
a  vacant  space  :  in  fact,  if  the  size  of  the  hall 
would  have  admitted  of  anotlier  table,  it  woidd 
not  have  been  difficult  to  have  filled  it.  Auriculas, 
a  report  on  which  will  appear  in  our  next  issue, 
occupied  more  than  one  table  and  were  acknow- 
ledged to  be  of  uniform  good  i]uality,  the  compe- 
tition evidently  as  keen  as  usual.  Other  liardy 
flowers,  including  Polyanthuses,  Primroses,  Daflb- 
dils  and  other  forms  of  Narcissi,  alpine  Phloxes, 
Gentians,  late  Tulips  and  a  host  of  otlier  good 
things  from  the  open  ground,  were  in  strong  force. 
Forced  pot  Roses  were  in  many  respects  the  fea- 
ture of  the  show.  Cut  blooms,  too,  were  of  ex- 
cellent quality.  These  all  came  from  the  well- 
known  districts  of  Chesliunt,  Waltham  Cross, 
Slough  and  Colchester,  &c.  One  of  the  most 
noteworthy  features  was  the  well-Howered  si)eci- 
mens  of  Turners  Crimson  Rambler,  another  the 


finelj'-grown  large  specimens  from  Cheshunt,  and 
the  last  the  grand  cut  blooms  from  Colchester  and 
Thame.  Cannas,  Cape  and  New  Holland  plants, 
all  in  profuse  bloom,  Bougainvillea  glabra  (San- 
der's var. ),  very  showy  and  covered  with  flowers, 
with  Gloxinias  and  Amaryllises,  were  all  well  re- 
presented. Examples  of  cut  hardy  trees  and 
shrubs  now  in  flower  came  from  Kew,  Crawley  and 
elsewhere,  fully  bearing  out  tlie  statements  made 
as  to  the  extremely  free-flowering  character  of 
tliese  ornamental  subjects  this  season.  Ferns 
were  shown  on  this  occasion  in  beautiful  condition 
from  Upper  Edmonton,  being  of  the  usual  ser- 
viceable size.  Turning  to  Orchids,  there  was  no- 
thing lacking,  (iroups  were,  as  usual,  of  par- 
ticular interest,  so  also  were  new  varieties  and 
species,  as  well  as  older  species  that  are  not  so 
frequently  seen.  Tliese  latter  the  Orchid  com- 
mittee have  taken  to  recognise  by  awarding  certi- 
ficates at  the  last  few  meetings,  so  that  there  will 
not  be  any  lack  of  awards  yet  in  store  for  such. 

Orchid  Committee. 

First-class  certificates  wore  awarded  to  the 
following  : — 

Cypripreditm  Axnie  Measures  (C.  bellatulum 
X  C.  Dayanum). — A  beautiful  and  noteworthy 
hybrid,  in  every  way  quite  distinct  from  both  of 
its  parents,  although  the  influence  of  either  can 
be  clearly  traced.  The  outline  of  the  flower  is  much 
after  C.  bellatulum,  but  the  colouring  has  been 
subdued  by  C.  Dayanum,  the  foliage  and  free 
growth  of  tlie  latter  also  being  apparent ;  the 
dorsal  sepal  is  rather  small  and  inclined  to  be 
incurved,  the  petals  are  very  broad  and  beautifully 
marked  witli  smaller  spots  and  veinings  than  in 
C.  bellatulum,  the  colour  being  a  vinous  purple 
upon  a  liglit  ground  ;  the  pouch  or  lip  rather 
small.  Fiom  Mr.  Measures,  Cambridge  Lodge, 
Camberwell. 

L.ELiA  cixNABAKixA. — A  beautiful  species  intro- 
duced in  lM3(i,  but  which  is  still  all  too  scarce. 
The  plant  in  t[ue.stion  bore  three  spikes,  one  with 
ten  flowers,  and  another  with  nine,  the  indi- 
vidual blossoms  being  of  large  size,  «'ith  deep 
rich  orange-scarlet  sepals  and  petals  possessing 
much  substance,  the  labellum  being  propor- 
tionately small,  with  a  beautifullj-  crisped  edge, 
and  of  a  darker  colour  than  the  other  parts. 
This  species  is  in  every  way  distinct  from  L. 
harpophylla,  being  of  more  robust  and  compact 
growth,  whilst  the  flowers  are  much  larger.  It 
used  to  be  shown  in  fine  condition  as  a  specimen 
by  Mr.  (i.  Baker  when  gardener  to  Mr.  Bassett, 
at  Stamford  Hill,  many  years  ago.  From  Mr. 
Appleton,  Weston-super-Mare. 

Awards  of  merit  were  adjudged  to — 

CfELCMiVNK  SwANiANA,  which  reminds  one  of  C. 
Dayana  in  its  style,  but  with  a  shorter  spike.  It 
is,  however,  (juite  distinct  from  that  species,  and 
was  exhibited  for  the  first  time.  The  sepals  antl 
petals  are  of  a  creamy  white,  with  pale  chocolate 
veins  on  a  lighter  ground  upon  the  labellum  ;  a 
very  pleasing  variety  in  every  sense.  From 
Messrs.  Sander  and  Co. 

Ph.\u's  Owen.*;. — Another  new  and  remarkably 
distinct  species,  being  of  medium  growth,  and 
apparently  very  free  in  this  respect  .also.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  vanilla-coloured,  a  rich 
shade,  the  labellum  being  of  a  vinous  purple, 
with  an  orange  throat.  From  Messrs.  Sander 
and  Co. 

MiLToNiA  STELL.\TA. — Introduced  in  1830,  and 
also  known  under  the  name  of  Cyrtochilum  fla- 
vescens.  It  has  erect  spikes  of  medium-sized 
flowers,  being  minus  tho  large-sized  labellum 
which  characterises  so  many  Miltonias  ;  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  rather  narrow,  creamy  white  in 
colour,  the  lip  yellow  with  dark  spots  ;  it  is  a 
very  distinct  plant,  and  deserving  of  its  award. 
Mr.  Wythes  showed  a  larger  plant  in  April  of 
last  year  with  nearly  a  dozen  spikes  upon  it. 
From  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  anil  Son. 

Ei'iDENDRiM  RADK'ANs. — Another  old, but  excel- 
lent species,  introduced  in  18.')(>.  It  is  of  strag- 
gling or  scandent  growth,  and  has  dark  orange- 


red  flowers,  produced  in   close    panicles.     From 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son. 

OnoxToriLossuM  crispum  (Pesc.atorei ?)  Lowi- 
AXt'M. — A  distinct  form  with  flowers  much  more 
fter  0.  Pescatorei  in  outline,  the  ground  colour 
wliitc,  flushed  with  pale  rosy  purple  and  marked 
with  pale  chocolate.  From  Messrs.  Hugh  Low 
and  Co. 

ODoxTOfiLo.ssuM  cRispCM  Florrie,  which  has 
all  the  features  of  the  species,  and  is  a  remarkably 
fine  and  distinct  form  with  large  blossoms  and  a 
tout  spike  of  eleven  blooms  ;  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  broad,  almost  ])ure  white  in  colour, 
with  a  very  faint  flush  of  rosy  purjile  and  with 
spots  of  a  mahogany  shade,  very  distinct  in  this 
rcipect.  From  Mr.  Do  Barri  Crawshay,  Seven- 
oaks 

PnAE.t:N'oPsis  TETRAspts. — A  species  introduced 
in  1881  from  the  East  Indies,  having  pearly  white 
flowers  of  medium  size,  very  distinct  as  well  as 
beautiful,  and  quite  an  acquisition  to  its  genus. 
From  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew." 

OxciDiUM  SESSILE. — Introduced  in  1848  from 
Caraccas.  It  has  golden  yellow  sepals  and  petals 
marked  with  pale  brown,  the  lip  having  a  similar 
colouring  :  with  more  vigour  these  spikes  should 
be  of  a  much  more  branching  character.  It  is  a 
distinct  and  pretty  species  of  free  growth.  From 
Messrs.  Lewis  and  Co.,  Southgate. 

Dendrobium  nubile  iiai'kbrikgbnse  or  Smee's 
VAR. — Many  forms  of  D.  nobile  have  been  shown 
from  time  to  time,  but  this  must  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  best  and  most  beautiful.  It  has  no  pre- 
tensions of  rivalry  to  nobilius  in  colour,  being 
(juite  a  contrast  to  it  in  this  respect ;  the  flowers 
are  large,  with  broad  sepals  and  petals,  which 
are  jjure  white,  witli  a  rosy-purple  flush  towards 
the  extremities;  the  lip  is  also  large,  with  an 
intensely  dark  maroon  blotcli  and  a  broad  mar- 
gin of  white,  the  extreme  edge  shaded  as  in 
the  sepals  and  petals.  The  weight  of  the  flowers 
tends  to  make  them  pendulous.  From  Mr.  Smee, 
The  Grange,  Wallington. 

Botanical  certificates  were  awarded  to  Cirrho- 
petalum  CoUecti,  a  richly-coloured  dark  species, 
with  flowers  ipiite  as  singular  as  those  of  the  rest 
of  the  genus ;  from  the  Royal  (iardens,  Kew. 
Bulbophyllum  saurocejAalum,  a  species  which 
also  belongs  to  the  interesting,  if  not  to  the 
beautiful  ;  from  Mr.  James  O'Brien,  Harrow-on- 
the-Hill.  Octomeria  Diaphane,  which  has  small 
Dendrobe-like  flowers  of  a  light  colour ;  from 
Mr.  Measures.  Me.ssrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son 
had  a  bright  and  showy  group,  consisting  of  a 
fine  pl.ant  of  Vanda  suavis  bciiring  a  stout  spike  : 
Cielogyne  Massangeana,  bearing  long  racemes  of 
its  singular  flowers  :  Oncidium  ampliatum  majus, 
Odontoglossum  Edwardi,  0.  triumphans,  and  O. 
Halli  leucoglossum,  all  bearing  good  spikes,  par- 
ticularly the  last.  Oncidium  sarcodes  was  in- 
cluded, and  well-grown  examples  of  Ada  auran- 
tiaca  bore  extra  fine  spikes  of  richly-coloured 
flowers.  Vanda  teres  was  excellent.  Dendrobium 
infundibuluni  giganteum,  with  flowers  as  large  as 
and  very  similar  to  those  of  the  giant  foim  of 
D.  formosum  :  I).  Jamesianum,  another  form  of 
D.  infundibuluni ;  Cypripedium  pubescens,  very 
pretty,  C.  Sedeni  candidulum,  and  Lycaste  Skin- 
ned were  also  included  (silver  Banksian  medal). 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.  showed  a  choice  group, 
in  wliich  the  following  were  conspicuous  :  Cypri- 
pedium nitidissimum,  a  vigorous  growing  hybiid, 
having  for  one  of  its  parents  C.  caudatum  roseum 
without  a  doubt,  to  which  the  flowers  bear  a 
marked  resemblance  in  form  .and  size,  but  in  place 
of  the  yellow  sli.ading  there  is  a  pale  soft  sliade  of 
green,  making  it  thus  totally  distinct ;  the  plant 
Ijore  stout  spikes  of  fine  flowers.  Aerides  HouUcl- 
ianum,  one  of  the  finest  of  its  race,  bore  a  good 
spike  with  sepals  and  petals  of  a  pale  bufl' colour, 
and  the  lip  ro.sy  purple,  (.'u'logyne  Dayana  was 
again  shown  here,  also  a  fine  form  of  t'attle\a 
Schrci'dera-.  Pliaius  bicolor,  with  rather  small 
flowers,  liaving  Oak-coloured  sepals  and  petals 
the  lip  being  orange  and  white.  La'lia  Oweniana(L. 
Dayana  x  L.xanthina  I,  with  pure  white  sepals  and 
petals  very  faintly  veined  with  light  pur[)le,  the  lip 
dark  velvety  purple,  isa  pretty  dwarf  hybrid.  Phaius 
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Sanderianus,  with  dark  chocolate  sepals  and 
petals,  and  a  light  lip,  is  a  stout  growing  variety, 
the  flowers  large  ;  P.  assamicus  is  after  the  latter, 
but  lighter  in  colour.  Of  Odontoglots,  there  were 
O.  Andersonianum,  O.  vexillarium,  0.  Pescatorei, 
and  0.  crispum.  Oncidiuni  Lucasianum  was  again 
shown,  as  well  as  O.  phyniatochilum,  with  a 
strong  spike  of  elegant  growth  and  small  flowers. 
Cattleya  Mendeli  and  La-lia  purpurata  were  both 
represented  by  tine  varieties;  so  also  was  Trioho- 
pilia  coccinea  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Mr. 
Pleasures  had  another  very  interesting  group  of 
Orchids,  included  with  which  were  some  nice 
jilants  of  Cephalotus  foUicularis.  Of  the  former, 
Cypripedium  Swanianum  was  well  represented,  so 
also  was  a  pale,  but  beautiful  variety  of  Cattleya 
Schrwdera".  Of  Angra-cum  sesquipedale  there 
was  a  very  healthy  and  vigorous  example,  bearing 
four  of  its  flowers  [jure  in  colour  and  of  extra 
size,  fully  9  inches  across  ;  two  good  forms  of  Mas- 
devallia  Harryana  were  sliown,  the  best  being 
Low's  variety,  a  deep  mauve-piirple  shade  ;  Cat- 
tleya labiata  vera,  Cypripedium  macrochilum, 
La'lia  enspatha,  Angra^cum  Leonis,  and  A.  San- 
derianum  went  to  form  an  excellent  group  (bronze 
Banksian  medal).  Mr.  W.  C.  Walker,  Winch- 
more  Hill,  exhibited  a  very  pleasing  group, 
amongst  which  were  some  very  healthy  plants  of 
Cattleya  citrina,  bearing  finely  developed  flow^ers. 
C.  Mendeli  was  also  in  good  condition,  also  C. 
Schnedent' ;  PhaLunopsis  amabilis  was  bearing  a 
good  spike  of  extra  fine  flowers  ;  Cypripediums  in 
variety,  Epidendrum  glumaceum,  Broughtoniasan- 
guineasuperba,  andPhaiusassamicus,  with  Dendro- 
bium  chrysotoxum  were  included  (bronze  Banksian 
medal).  Messrs.  H.  Low  &  Co.  showed  a  good  group, 
amongst  which  note  should  be  made  of  Dcndro- 
bium  thyrsiflorum  with  fine  racemes  ;  Cattleya 
intermedia  amethystina,  a  distinct  form  with 
pure  white  sepals  and  petals  ;  Cattleya  labiata, 
recently  imjjorted,  but  already  in  flower ;  Cattleya 
Schilleriana  Regnelli,  a  fine  form  of  this  dwarf 
species.  Cypripedium  Pluto,  showing  its  relation 
to  C.  villosum  ;  C.  ciliolare  with  large  flowers  ;  C. 
bellatulum  and  C.  Lawrenceanum  were  also  shown 
(bronze  Banksian  medal).  Mr.  P.  McArthur, 
Maida  Vale,  N.W.,  again  showed  a  group  of 
good  things,  including  Cypripedium  Exul,  Cym- 
bidium  Lowianum,  small  well-flowered  Odon- 
toglots, Oncidium  maeranthum,  Cypripedium 
Curtisi,  with  extra  fine  blooms,  also  C.  Hay- 
naldianum,  Cattleya  citrina,  and  Cattleya  Ac- 
landie,  with  others  (bronze  Banksian  medal). 
Messrs.  Lewis  and  Co.,  Southgate,  N.,  had  an- 
other very  well  arranged  group,  comprising  Cat- 
tleya Mendeli  var.  Venus,  a  pale  but  beautiful 
form  ;  also  Masdevallia  Veitchi,  Ada  aurantiaca, 
Cattleya  Mendeli,  as  well  as  Odontoglossum 
cordatum,  Dendrobium  Dalhousianum,  and  others 
(bronze  Banksian  medal). 

Baron  Schrreder  again  showed  a  rerherchii  selec- 
tion of  cut  blooms,  prominent  amongst  which  was 
a  grand  spike  of  two  enormous  flowers  of  what 
must  be  considered  the  greatest  triumph  of  the 
hybridist  at  present  recorded  in  Orchids,  viz., 
Cattleya  Digbyana  Mossiie  (Cattleya  Mossia'  x 
Bras.savola  Digbyana).  It  is  not  a  recently  raised 
hybrid,  this  being  the  third  or  fourth  time  it  has 
been  shown,  but  never  in  such  fine  condition 
before  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  have  the  soft  shad- 
ing of  Cattleya  Mossia',  but  the  lip  is  twice  the 
size,  being  fringed  in  the  most  beautiful  fashion 
imaginable  ;  it  is  devoid  of  the  deeper  colouring 
of  (_;.  Mossia',  but  this  is  compensated  for 
in  its  purity.  Other  lovely  things  consisted 
of  several  Odontoglots,  0.  Wilckeanum  being 
again  shown,  a  paler  form,  but  very  beau- 
-tiful ;  O.  coradineum,  bearing  a  long  spike 
somewhat  resembling  O.  triuinphans  ;  O.  Scliil- 
Icrianuiu,  dark  yellow,  with  brown  spots  and 
medium-sized  llowors,  a  very  ilislinet  variety  ;  (I. 
xantlioglossum,  bearing  a  six-branched  spike  of 
rich  golden  yellow  flowers  barred  with  chocolate, 
very  line  ;  Cymbiiliiim  Devonianum  was  repre 
Rented  by  two  distinct  forms,  one  dark  and 
the  other  light,  but  lioth  very  fine.  Other 
good  things  comprised  Dendrobium  Wardianuiu 
album,  Dendrobium  euosraum  Icucopterum,  with 


large  pure  white  sepals  and  petals,  and  a 
violet-purple  blotch  on  the  lip.  Vandas  were 
also  shown  in  beautiful  variety,  comprising  tlie 
best  forms,  very  varied,  of  Vanda  tricolor,  as 
Patersoni,  Dodg.soni,  and  others  with  V.  suavis 
also  ;  Cattleya  bella  X  was  also  included.  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Sons  staged  L.flia  Latona  (L.  pur- 
pur.-ita  X  L.  cinnabarina),  with  blossoms  of  the 
size  of  the  latter,  being,  however,  of  a  rich  apricot 
shade,  the  lip  more  of  a  crimson -purple.  Chysis 
Chelsoni,  Cypripedium  eurylochus  (scarcely  ex- 
panded), and  Dendrobium  Aspasia  were  also  shown 
liere.  Mr.  Appleton  h,ad  distinct  forms  of  Cat- 
tleya Skinneri,  also  of  Cypripedium  Chamber- 
laini.  Mr.  Cobb,  Dulcote,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
staged  a  few  choice  things,  comprising  Odonto- 
glossum Andersonianum  (Cobb's  variety),  a  very 
fine  form,  the  ground  colour  purer  than  usual  and 
the  markings  well  defined,  two  spikes  coming 
from  one  bulb.  Odontoglossum  luteo-imrpureum 
(a  dark  form)  and  other  Odontoglots  were  in- 
cluded, as  well  as  Maxillaria  Turneri,  with  nar- 
row sepals  and  petals.  M.  Sanderiana  was  also 
shown  in  good  form.  Mr.  Crawshay  also  had 
some  sjilendid  Odontoglots,  O.  Andersonianum  ru- 
brum,  a  richly  coloured  form,  as  well  as  the  type 
being  shown,  and  also  a  lovely  variety  of  0. 
crispum  Cjuite  devoid  of  spots  upon  the  sepals  and 
petals.  Hon.  Mrs.  Foley,  Fordingbridge,  Hants, 
sent  a  grand  spike  of  Cattleya  Schra'dera>,  bearing 
five  flowers,  also  a  fine  variety  of  C.  Mendeli,  as 
well  as  Dendrobium  tortile,  a  beautiful  species. 
Mr.  Bennett  Pol-  sent  an  excellent  form  of  Cy- 
])ripedium  Boxalli  called  superbum,  dark  in 
colour.  Mr.  Gurney  Fowler,  Woodford,  sent 
Cattleya  Lawrenceana,  a  dark  variety,  and  from 
Mr.  Wigan,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen,  came  some 
excellent  varieties  of  Cattleya  Mossi;e ;  one  called 
Mrs.  F.  Wigan,  with  pure  white  sepals  and  petals, 
the  lip  having  but  faint  traces  of  purple,  but  the 
orange  being  more  prominent,  was  a  beautiful  and 
distinct  form  ;  another  called  C.  Gravesiana  was 
really  not  distinguishable  from  the  best  forms  of 
C.  Mossia;.  From  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  of  Auricula 
fame,  came  Cattleya  labiata  delicata,  in  which  the 
labellum  was  cjuite  pale,  with  none  of  the  crimson 
as  usually  seen. 

Floral  Committee. 

On  the  present  occasion  this  committee  formed 
the  cliief  feature  of  the  meeting.  There  was  a 
renu^rkably  large  display,  the  majority  of  the 
leading  firms  contributing  groups. 

A  first-class  certificate  went  to  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing :  — 

Aloc.\si.\  Watsoni.4na. — This  is  a  plant  of  bold 
aspect  and  strikingly  handsome.  It  has  very  large 
rich  green  leaves,  with  prominent  silvery  glaucous 
midribs.   From  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co. ,  St.  Albans. 

Borc.MNViLLB.^  <iLAi!R.\  Sanderiana.— A  large 
grou])  of  this  form  of  the  well-known  species  was 
one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  tlie  meeting. 
It  is  an  exceptionally  free-flow^ering  plant,  and  was 
in  comparatively  small  pots,  every  shoot  being- 
wreathed  with  flowers  which  are  much  like  tliose 
of  the  type  in  colour,  perhaps  brighter.  It  is  tlie 
remarkable  freedom  of  the  ))lant  that  merits 
attention.  It  is  of  freer  habit  and  constitution 
than  any  other  Bougainvillea,  and  when  grown 
in  the  greenhouse  or  plant  stove  in  a  jiot  or 
border  never  fails  to  bear  an  abundance  t)f  flowers. 
From  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co. 

Piii.ox  CANAiiE.Nsis. — This  is  better  known 
under  the  name  of  P.  divaricata  and  is  a  very  ohl 
plant,  introduced  from  North  America  as  long 
ago  as  174G.  ,  The  growth  is  spreading  and 
smothered  in  spring  and  summer  with  beautiful 
lilac-coloured  flowers.  A  large  panful  of  it  was 
shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Clicsliunt. 

KnoDODKNUKOX  I'ki.mkss  Wll,l.r\M  ol''  Wl'lt- 
TE.Miii'Ro. — This  is  a  striking  form,  reminding 
one  of  the  variety  Helene  ScliilTner,  shown  last 
year  about  this  time,  and,  like  it,  well«da]>t(d  for 
pot  culture.  The  present  variety,  hybrid,  or 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  exceptionally  free  in 
growth  and  flower.  It  is  coin]iaet  and  vi^^orou.s 
in  habit,  the  flowers  broad,  regular,  and  look  one. 


so  to  say,  straight  in  the  face.  They  are  white 
as  regards  the  ground  colour,  but  thickly  spotted 
and  barred  with  deep  crimson,  this  distinctive 
"spotting"  being  eflective  in  no  small  degree. 
A  good  Rliododendron  for  greenhouse  and  conser- 
vatory.    From  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

TiiiNBERiUA  Harrisi. — This  beautiful  stove 
climber,  .synonymous  with  T.  laurifolia,  was  in- 
troduced from  India  in  IS.'iG.  It  has  been  figured  in 
several  leading  works,  and  a  coloured  [date  of  it  in 
The  Garden  well  represents  the  distinct  and  showy 
flowers,  which  are  large,  rich  purple,  with  pale 
yellow  suffusion  in  the  throat,  a  few  white  lines 
also  running  into  it,  and  produced  in  free,  graceful 
racemes.  It  was  well  shown  by  Mr.  Willis,  gar- 
dener to  Lady  Theodore  (Juest,  Inwood  House, 
Henstriilge,  near  Blandford. 

Alpinia  nutans. — It  is  not  often  one  .sees  this 
beautiful  plant,  and  several  racemes  of  it  were  sent 
by  Lady  Theodore  tiuest.  The  leaves  are  large, 
entire,  and  of  a  pale  green  colour,  the  drooping 
raceme  of  flowers  springing  from  the  sheath,  so  to 
speak,  of  foliage.  The  plant  from  which  the 
specimens  were  cut  bore  eight  racemes,  the  one 
under  notice  having  eight  expanded  flowers  and 
upwarrls  of  twenty  buds.  The  flowers  are  large 
and  form  a  kind  of  hood,  clear  yellow  in  colour, 
richly  lined  and  sufl'used  with  crimson,  whilst 
the  buds  are  silvery  white,  tipped  with  crimson. 

An  award  of  merit  went  to  each  of  the  follow- 
ing :— 

Amaryllis  Gem. — This  is  another  of  Mr. 
Heal's  acquisitions  in  hybridising  the  Amaryllis. 
The  flower  is  of  very  tine  shape,  the  broad,  regu- 
lar segments  red,  with  a  wide  band  of  greenish 
white  down  the  centre.  From  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Sons. 

Pjiyllocactus  Romeo. — The  various  Phyllo- 
cacti  (chiefly  hybrids)  are  brilliant  greenhouse 
flowers,  and  this,  presumably  a  liybrid,  is  no  ex- 
ception. Its  flowers  are  not  large,  but  very  neat, 
the  segments  narrow,  numerous,  and  crimson, 
those  in  the  inner  ring  being  edged  with  a  satiny 
purple  lustre  characteristic  of  this  race.  One  of 
the  finest  of  the  Phyllocactuses,  represented  on 
this  occasion  also,  is  delicatus,  of  which  a  col- 
oured plate  was  given  in  The  Garden,  Sept.  21 , 
1889  (p.  2-2). 

Alyssum  saxatile  (lemon  variety). — We  do 
not  care  for  the  name  of  this  really  pretty  flower. 
It  is  like  the  charming  old  tioUlen  Tuft,  or  Rock 
Madwort,  with  this  essential  distinction,  that  the 
flowers  are  not  yellow,  but  of  a  clear  and  pleasing 
lemon  shade.  It  is  a  hardy  plant  worth  notice. 
Exhibited  by  Messrs.  A'eitch  and  Sons. 

Canna  Cheshtnt  Yellow. — This  was  one  of 
the  finest  in  a  small  group  from  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son,  Cheshunt.  The  plant  is  robust  and  free, 
and  the  bold,  well-shaped  flowers  of  clear  decided 
and  attractive  colour. 

ExociioRDA  Alberti.— A  very  beautiful  flower- 
ing shrub  or  small  tree,  bearing  a  profusion  of 
white  flowers.  The  better-kiuiwn  Exoehorda  is 
the  Pearl  Bush  (E.  granditlora).  From  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son. 

New  iiREENHorsK  Azaleas.  — Four  double  va- 
rieties of  these,  all  from  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough, 
were  given  each  an  award  of  merit,  in  all  can  s 
thoroughly  well  deserved.  Their  names  arc  ,Iulia 
Vervaene,  a  flower  of  a  reddish  colour,  spotted 
with  crimson  towards  the  base  and  margined  with 
white;  Perlc  de  Ledeburg  is  a  beautiful  white 
flower,  barred  with  crimson:  M.  Victor  Savart, 
deep  blood-crimson,  and  Lively,  a  distinct  variety, 
best  described  as  reddi.sh  salnum  and  white,  a 
bright  and  pleasing  flower. 

AnnNTi'M  iKNKi.i.rjL — A  beautiful  Maiden-haii- 
Fern,  graceful,  delicate  in  cokair  and  a  mut-l 
pleasing  kind  tor  choice  decorations.  It  shuuld 
become  largely  grown.  Fiom  Mr.  11.  B.  May. 
Edmonton. 

AiUANTiM  SiMiNEiDKlii.-  .\  bull! -growing  foriu , 
very  distinct,  the  fronds  broad  and  of  a  full  gni  ii 
colour,  the  pinna'  deeply  cut,  imparting  to  the 
plant  a  characteristic  aspect.      From  Mr.  May. 

PniuiiioEvouoN  iinoMiuci  "M. — The  l)luo  IIonm  i.-- 
of  this  are  produced  freely  on  the  leafless  shout.-. 
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It  is  a  dwarf  and  pretty  kind,  and  we  will  further 
refer  to  it.     From  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 

RhiiD(idendron  Rosy  Bell. — A  delightful  Rho- 
dodendron. The  flowers,  borne  in  neat  trusses, 
are  of  bell  shape,  as  suggested  by  the  name, 
the  colour  rich  rosy  pink.  It  has  been  described 
on  more  than  one  occasion  in  The  Garden  and 
formed  one  of  the  interesting  things  in  the  group 
from  Kew. 

Gloxinia  maroixata.— This  was  one  of  the 
finest  varieties  in  the  largo  display  of  Glo.xinias 
from  Messrs.  J.  Laing  antl  Sons,  Forest  Hill.  The 
plant  has  all  the  good  ])oinls  of  this  excellent 
strain  and  the  flowers  are  held  well  up  on  a  sturdy 
stem,  the  colour  distinct  and  set  otf  by  a  con- 
spicuously clear  margin. 

Primrose  Evelyn's  Be.icon. — If  size  counts 
for  anything,  then  this  Primrose  is  unique.  The 
flowers  were  four  times  the  size  of  those  of  the 
common  wilding  of  the  hedgerow  :  in  fact,  it  was 
a  giant  form  of  the  common  Primrose,  with  pre- 
cisely' the  same  shade  of  colour.  An  interesting 
and  showy  exhibit.  From  Mr.  J.  H.  Arkwright, 
Hampton  Court,  Leominster. 

Pyrts  spectabilis  macnific'a. — As  indicated 
by  the  name,  this  is  a  form  of  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful flowering  trees  of  spring.  A  large  branch 
was  shown,  so  that  one  could  judge  of  its  merits. 
The  flowers  are  much  larger  than  those  of  the 
type  and  somewhat  deeper  in  colour,  but  it  is 
for  their  bold  size,  for  which  freedom  and  beauty 
of  form  have  not  been  sacrificed,  that  this  variety 
is  of  note.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  A.  Major,  Ditton 
Farm,  Langlej'. 

Roses  formed  the  most  important  feature,  as  one 
can  judge  when  no  less  than  eight  well-known 
growers  staged  large  groups,  sometimes  plants, 
or  cut  flowers  in  abundance.  In  .some  instances 
other  plants  were  exhibited  with  the  Roses,  but 
many  showed  only  the  latter  flower.  Mr.  Frank 
Cant,  Braiswick,  Colchester,  had  a  superb  collec- 
tion of  cut  blooms,  in  which  particularly  note- 
worthy were  Catherine  Mermet,  Comtesse  de  Na- 
daillac,  Merveille  de  Lyon,  and  a  delightful  set  of 
Rose  buds  shown  with  foliage,  comprising  Mme. 
Cusin,  Innocente  Pirola,  Laurette  Messimy,  a 
small  rose-coloured  variety,  yellow  at  the  base  of 
the  petals,  and  blooming  in  clusters,  Mme.  Che- 
dane  Guinoisseau,  Mme.  Falcot,  Perle  d'Or,  Marie 
van  Houtte,  Souvenir  de  Thurese  Levet,  VV.  A. 
Richardson,  and  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince  (silver 
medal).  Mr.  G.  Mount,  of  Canterbury,  had  a 
similar  award  for  his  Roses,  as  also'  Mr.  J. 
Walker,  Thame,  Oxon.  In  the  former  case  Mrs. 
J.  Laing,  Viscountess  Folkestone,  and  Prince 
Camille  de  Rohan  were  delightful,  whilst  Mr. 
Walker  had  fine  boxfuls  of  Marc'chal  Xiel,  a  Rose 
that  he  grow  s  as  well  as  anyone.  Niphetos  was  also 
well  represented  by  him."  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and 
Son,  Waltham  Cross,  had  a  group  that  consisted 
largely  of  specimens  grown  remarkably  well.  Such 
varieties  as  Augustine  Guinoisseau,  Gloire  Lyon- 
nai.se,  Alphonse  Soupert,  Crimson  Queen,  Princess 
May,  and  Duchess  of  Albany  were  finely  repre- 
sented, and  splendid  boxes  of  cut  flowe'rs  were 
also  shown,  containing  good  blooms  of  I'ldeal,  the 
white  Banksian,  Mme.  Carnot,  a  precious  Noisette 
variety  for  freedom  and  colour,  Corinna,  the 
lovely  delicate  lemon-sliaded  Medea,  White  Lady, 
and  many  others  (silver  medal).  The  same  award 
went  to  Mr.  Rumsey.Joyning's  Nursery,  Waltham 
Cross,  Heinrich  Sehultheis,  Alba  Rosea,  Eclair, 
Mme.  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Baron  de  Bonstetten, 
one  of  the  darkest  of  all,  and  Duke  of  Teck, 
besides  many  others  being  represented  either  as 
bush  plants  or  standards.  L'Ideal,  Mme.  Carnot, 
and  Lady  Frederick  Cavendish,  a  crimson  variety, 
were  conspicuous  in  the  beautiful  collection  of  cut 
flowers.  Mr.  Perry,  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Tasker 
Middleton  Hall,  Brentwood,  had  a  group  of 
plants  well  arranged,  and  such  varieties  as  Ella 
Gordon,  Mons.  Furtado,  Her  JIajesty,  La  France, 
Mme.  Lafharmo,  Innocente  Piro'la,  Maru-aret 
Heywonrl,  La  France,  and  Marshall  P.  wllder 
wcTc  remarkably  well  grown. 

Two  groups  were  more  of  a  miscellaneous 
charactei-,  but  Roses  were  conspicuous.  One  was 
from  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt.  The  Roses 


were  represented  in  various  forms — Paul's  Early 
Blush,  Magna  Charta,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Celine 
Forestier,  Camille  Bernardin,  Mme.  de  Watteville, 
very  good  as  a  standard,  and  Catherine  Soupert 
being  of  note.  They  also  exhibited  a  large  array 
of  flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  Spir;eas,  Genista 
pra?cox.  Lilacs  (one  a  double-flowered  variety 
named  La  Tour  d'Auvergne,  tlie  flowers  double  and 
deep  lilac),  Staphylea  colchica,  Exochorda  grandi- 
flora,  Pyrus  Maulei,  and  a  host  of  other  forms  too 
numerous  to  mention  here.  They  also  showed  a 
ch.arming  group  of  dwarf  Cannas,  and  particularly 
tine  were  the  varieties  Mrs.  Tasker,  old  gold- 
yellow,  Amphion,  orange-red,  and  Comet,  jX'Uow 
barred  with  red,  bright  and  showy  dwarf  plants 
that  are  invaluable  for  the  greenhouse  (a  silver-gilt 
medal  was  awarded).  Mr.  Chas.  Turner  had 
several  new  varieties  of  greenhouse  Azaleas,  as 
recorded  above,  also  a  group  of  varieties  of 
Primula  Sieboldi,  and  a  splendid  mass  of  that  fine 
climbing  Polyantha  Rose  Crimson  Rambler.  On 
this  occasion  it  was  shown  more  as  a  bush  plant, 
but  it  is  really  .a  climber  of  very  vigorous  growth. 
Pelargonium  Rosy  Morn,  a  decorative  variety,  is 
of  note,  the  flowers  large  and  brilliant  rose  in 
colour  (silver  medal). 

Hardy  plants  occupied  much  space,  but  every 
group  was  so  crowded  up  that  it  was  practically 
spoilt.  One  could  not  see  them,  especially  the 
charming  arrangement  of  alpines  from  the  Guild- 
ford Hardy  Plant  Nursery.  We  have  on  previous 
occasions  praised  the  natural  and  tasteful  exhibits 
from  this  firm,  arranged  with  stones,  with  the 
plants  and  flowers  creeping  over  them.  Sedums, 
Saxifrages,  Sempervivums,  Armeria  ca'spitosa,  the 
small  white-flowered  Androsace  coronopifolia, 
Atragene  aljiina,  (ientiana  verna,  old  Roman 
Violet,  Hutchinsia  alpina.  Primulas  of  many 
kinds,  and  Heuehera  .sanguinea  splendens,  a  va- 
riety with  brighter  flowers  than  the  type,  were 
noteworthy  (silver  medal).  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Hale 
Farm  Nursery,  Tottenham,  had  a  splendid  group, 
comprising  dwarf  Irises,  Dielytra  spectabilis  alba. 
Ranunculus  parnassifolius,  Megasea  cordifolia 
atro-purj)urea,  a  richly  coloured  variet}-,  and  many 
bold  masses  of  other  ]3lants  that  want  of  space 
prevents  mention  of  (silver  medal).  Messrs.  Barr 
and  Son,  Covent  tJarden,  also  had  a  silver  medal 
for  a  group  of  Daff'odils,  and  species  of  Tulips,  such 
as  T.  retroflexa,  T.  cornuta,  T.  elegans  and  the 
Parrot  forms.  One  can  scarcely  over-estimate  the 
value  of  these  in  the  garden  for  their  brilliant, 
decided  and  intense  colours.  Iris  tingitana  was 
well  shown.  Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Son  had  a 
small  display  of  hardy  flowers. 

This  was  a  meeting,  too,  in  which  many  fine 
displays  of  flowering  trees  and  shrubs  were  con- 
spicuous. It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  attention 
is  being  drawn  to  the  many  beautiful  things  long 
neglected,  amongst  these  a  group  of  exceptional 
interest  coming  from  the  Royal  (hardens,  Kew. 
It  would  reipiire  much  space  to  enumerate  all  the 
choice  things  from  Kew,  but  we  must  mention 
that  fine  hybrid  Streptocarpus,  described  in  TnK 
Garden  recently,  and  now  named  S.  Dyeri. 
Amongst  flowering  shrubs  and  trees  of  note  were 
Staphylea  colchica,  Pyrus  of  many  kinds,  the 
hybrid  Cytisus  pra'cox,  C.  biflorus.  Daphne 
cneorum,  the  beautiful  Prunus  Cerasus  Rhexi, 
the  fragrant  dwarf  Fothergilla  alnifolia,  a  hybrid 
Rhododendron,  a  cross  between  R.  Fortunei  and 
R.  Thomsoni,  the  flowers  carmine  in  colour  ;  R. 
campanulata  an<l  a  host  of  other  good  things,  not 
a  few  of  which  are  described  in  se])arate  notes  in 
The  Gakue.v.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Low- 
field  Nurseries,  Crawley,  had  a  charming  group, 
in  which  we  noticed  Akebia  ipiinata,  Pyrus  in 
variety,  particularly  the  beautiful  P.  spectabilis, 
Cerasus  Sieboldi,  a  lovely  tree ;  Staphylea  colchica, 
the  none  too  often  seen  Xanthoceras  sorbifolia, 
Berbeiises,  &c.  A  siher  medal  was  worlhil\- 
given.  Indoor  i)lants  were  numerous.  A  bright 
efl'ect  was  gained  bythe  large  group  of  .Vzaleamollis 
in  many  varieties,  semi-(louble  and  other  foims 
from  Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate.  They 
were  remarkably  well  flowered,  and  showed  their 
value  for  creating  brilliant  masses  of  colour  in 
the  conservatory  at  this  season  (silver    medal).  I 


Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.,  Upper  Clapton,  had  a 
delightful  display  of  hard-wooded  plants  in  great 
variety.  It  is  impossible  to  record  names  from 
want  of  space  (silver  medal).  Messrs.  J.  Laing 
and  Sons  showed  many  plants  of  their  fine  strain 
of  Gloxinias,  a  note  on  which  is  given  above. 
The  group  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  at  the 
meeting,  and  well  deserved  the  silver  medal). 
A  group  of  Amaryllises  and  other  things  came 
from  Mr.  Curtis,  gardener  to  Mr.  S.  F.  Still, 
Wimbledon  Park  (silver  medal). 

Ferns  were  represented  by  a  group  from  Mr. 
May,  Edmonton.  The  plants  were  remarkably 
well  grown,  particularly  the  Pterises,  as  P.  Re- 
gina?,  P.  cretica  Mayi,  P.  c.  nobilis,  P.  tremula 
Smithiana,  and  P.  Victoria;,  which  was  very  fine 
(silver  medal). 

Miscellaneous  exhibits  were  numerous.   Messrs. 
B.  S.  \\'illiams  and  Son  had  that  fine  Epijihyllum 
named    E.     truncatum   G;vrtneri,    Rhododendron 
Williamsi  auremn,  the   flowers   yellow,   with  the 
upper  petals  richly  suftused  and  spotted  with  a 
deeper  shade,  the  little-seen  Rudgea  macrophylla, 
and  seedling  Amaryllises  of  much  beauty.   Messrs- 
Sander  and  Co.  showed  Coleus  Mrs.  F.  Sander,  a 
variety  of  the  old  Dolly  Varden  type,  its  leaves 
variously  coloured.     Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  had 
man}'  interesting   jjlants,    amongst   them   Troco- 
dendron    aralioides,    a    plant    with    deep    green 
leaves  and   greenish    flowers,    reminding    one  of 
Daphne  laureola  ;  Tree  Pa^onj'  Empress  of  India, 
single,  deep  puriile-crimson  flowers  ;  Amaryllises, 
Phyllocactuses   in  several  beautiful  varieties,  and 
Rhododendron  Her  Majesty,  a  hybrid  between  R. 
arboreum  and   R.  Fosterianum,  the  flower  nearly 
.5  inches  across,  the  segments  regular,  arid   white, 
flushed  with  rose,     Mr.  J.  F.  Drawfield,  gardener 
to  Lady  Henry  (irosvenor,  Bulwich  Park,  Wans- 
ford,  showed  .Syringa  japonica,  known  also  as  S. 
amurensis  and  Ligustrina  amurensis.     Its  plumy 
masses  of   creamy   white   flowers  are  very  hand- 
some.    It   is    a   Japanese,    though    tiuite  liardy, 
shrub  that  deserves   planting.      Calla   Pentlandi 
was     exhibited     by    Mr.     R.     Whyte,    Pentland 
House,  Old  Road,  Lee.     Its  bold,  striking  spathe 
is  deep  shining  yellow,  a  splendid  colour.     It  has 
been    described    on    previous    occasions.      Capt. 
Torrens,    Baston    Manor,    Hayes,    Kent,   showed 
the   pretty    rosy    fringetl    flowered    Schizocodon 
soldanelloides   well.     The   liUle   plant  of   it  %yas 
smothered  in  bloom.     Cyrtanthus  striatus,  a  kind 
new    to    cultivation,    came    from    Mr.     O'Brien, 
Harrow-on-the-HUl.       Its    flowers     are     orange  - 
red    in    colour,    tubular,    anti    produced    freely. 
That   now  well-known    Carnation    named    Uriah 
Pike     was    represented    by    a    large    group     of 
plants  from  Mr.  Pike,  Park  Road,   South  Acton. 
It  is  of  vigorous  growth,  free.     The  flowers,  like 
those  of  the   old  Clo\e   in   scent  and   colour,  do 
not  split.     Mr.  May,  The  Nurseries,  Teddington, 
also    exhibited    blooms    of    it.     Lady    Theodore 
Guest  showed  cut  flowers  of  Bauhinia  purpurea,  a 
species  introduced  from  India  towards  the  latter 
end  of   the  last  century.     Its  flowers  are  large, 
white,   with  deep  rose-purple  margin,  the  lower 
segment  of  an  inten.se  shade  in   the  upper  jiart. 
Mr.  McArthur,  The  London  Nursery,  MaidaVale, 
showed  Datura  Knighti ;  Mr.  Wells,   Redhill,  an 
ugly  green-flowered  Chrysanthemum  named  Ethel 
Amsden,  a  sport  from  Viviand  Morel :  Mr.    ti.  F. 
Wilson,  Weybridge,  a  selection  of  his  beautiful 
Auriculas,  conspicuous  for  depth  of  colour :  Messrs. 
Fisher,   Son   and   Sibray,   SheiHeld,  a  variegated 
Musk,  not  a  plant   to  commend  ;  and   Mr.  John 
Forbes,    Hawick,   N.B.,   a  collection   of   seedling 
Polyanthuses  of   good   colour.     Messr.s.   H.   Can- 
nelland  Sons,  Swanley,  exhibited   |)lants  of  the 
single-flowered  Fuchsia  Princess  May.  the  corolla 
carmine  in   colour.  Carnation   Mrs.   Cannell   and 
Canna  Queen  Charlotte,   a   brilliant  flower,   crim- 
son, edged   with  yelluw.     Mr.    R.   Dean,   Ealing, 
h.id  the  orange- flowered  Venidium  caleiidulaceum 
and  Primula  Sieboldi  in  variety. 

Fruit  Committee. 

A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to — 
To.mato  Froomoue  Selected.— a  large  round 
fruit,  slightly  ribbed,  with  a  good  depth   of  flesh, 
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bright  red,  with  fow  seeds,  and  stated  to  be  an 
excellent  winter  varietj-.  A  dish  of  fruit  was  also 
staged  along  with  the  cut  portions  of  the  plant, 
the  cordon  growths  carrying  a  great  weight  of 
fruit  for  so  early  in  the  year.  From  Mr.  Thomas, 
Frogmore. 

Messrs.  Laxton  Brothers,  Bedford,  staged  their 
new  .Strawberry  Royal  Sovereign,  the  fruits  being 
of  great  size,  some  measuring  as  much  as  7  inches 
round.  This  was  certificated  last  season  and  is 
of  great  value,  the  fruit  being  pale  red,  firm, 
and  of  good  flavour.  They  were  (lacked  with 
wadding,  not  at  all  suitable  for  ripe  Strawberries 
(silver  Banksian  medal).  Mr.  Miller,  Ruxley 
Lodge  (iardens,  Esher,  sent  a  nice  box  of  Noble 
Strawberries,  some  Brown  Turkey  Figs,  and  ex- 
C3llent  Mushrooms,  the  List  in  quantity  both  from 
indoors  and  beds  in  the  open  (bronze  Banksian 
medal).  Mr.  Ci.  Wythes,  Syon  House  Gardens, 
Brentford,  received  a  cultural  award  for  a  very 
fine  box  of  Brown  Turkey  Figs,  the  fruits  being 
large  and  well  coloured.  A  large  fruit  with  foliage 
of  Monstera  deliciosa  was  also  staged  from  the 
same  source.  Mr.  W.  C.  Leach,  Albury  Park 
Oardens,  (iuildford,  staged  his  new  .seedling 
Apple  Warkworth  Castle,  firm  and  well  kept,  but 
flavour  past.  The  .same  exhibitor  sent  half-a-dozen 
very  fine  Cabbages  named  Union  Jack.  This 
variety  was  shown  in  January,  and  is  noted  for 
its  solidit}'.  The  committee  desired  it  to  be  sent  to 
Chiswick  for  trial.  From  the  society's  gardens, 
Chiswick,  were  sent  examples  of  OfTenham  Cab- 
bage, a  good  variety  with  a  firm  heart.  This 
Cabbage  is  grown  largely  in  the  market  gardens 
in  the  west  of  England  for  early  cutting. 


Mr.  Burbidge  in  the  course  of  his  lecture  on 
"  Botanical  Exploration  in  Borneo,"  by  way  of 
introduction  pointed  out  the  f.T,ct  that  the  original 
English  explorers  of  Borneo  from  a  botanical  and 
social  standpoint  were  Sir  James  Brooke,  better 
known,  perhaps,  .as  Rajah  Brooke  of  Sarawak  ; 
Mr.,  now  Sir  Hugh  Low,  late  of  Perak,  and  Mr., 
now  Sir  Spencer  St.  .John,  and  he  mentioned 
that  to  them  undoubtedly  belongs  the  ci-edit  of 
making  Borneo  so  interesting  and  commercially 
important  as  it  is  to-day.  To  Sir  Hugh  Low 
especially  belongs  the  credit  of  exjiloring  the 
gigantic  mountain  lying  inland  from  the  north- 
western coast,  viz.,  Kina  Balu,  for  the  first  time, 
and  it  was  hereon  that  he  discovered  the  gigantic 
and  curious  species  of  Pitcher  plants  (Nepenthes) 
that  have  been  the  admiration  of  botanists  and 
horticulturists  alike,  since  they  were  figured 
and  described  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Linnean  Society  of  London  some 
■  years  ago.  The  lecturer  then  stated  that  his  own 
inclination  for  travel  in  the  tropics  had  been 
fostered  by  his  having  seen  and  read  such  classical 
works  as  Hooker's  "  Himalaj'an  Journals,"  Low's 
"Sarawak,"  "The  Voyage  of  H.M.S.  Beaf/k," 
by  the  late  Charles  Darwin,  Wallace's  "Malay 
Archipelago,"  and  St.  John's  "Life  m  the  Forests 
of  the  Far  East."  Having  decided  to  visit  Borneo 
in  1877,  Mr.  Burbidge  saw  Sir  .Spencer  St.  John, 
the  late  Miss  Marianne  North,  who  had  then 
recently  returned  from  Sarawak,  Dr.  A.  R. 
Wallace  and  others  who  had  been  there,  and  then 
proceeded  on  his  voyage,  the  record  of  which  was 
published  in  exiensn  by  Mr.  Murray  in  1880 
under  the  title  of  "  The  (Jardcns  of  the' Sun." 

Borneo  was  said  to  be,  next  to  Australia  and 
New  (;uinea,  tlie  largest  island  in  the  world, 
being  about  800  miles  longand  (ion  miles  broad  at 
its  widest  diameter.  It  is  divided  by  the  Eipiator, 
its  total  area  being  consiilerably  larger  than 
that  of  (h-eat  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  natives 
are  the  Mal.ays  or  dominant  rulers  who  0(,'cui)y 
the  coast  line  and  rivers,  and  the  Dyaks,  or 
Borneans  jjropcr  of  the  inteiior.  The  language 
of  the  Malayan  Archipelago  generally  is  Malay,  a 
language  soft  and  musical,  easy  to  learn  and  very 
expresBive,  wliich  is  spoken  by  people  of  ail 
European  nationalities,  as  also"  by  the  Cliine.so 
settlers  of  Singapore  and  tho.se  who  visit 
,  Borneo  and  other  islands  adjacent  for  trading 
purposes.  The  capital  ol  the  country  is  Brunei, 
a  water  city,  standing  on  a  largo  iidund  lake,  con- 


taining 1,5,000  to  20,000  inhabitants.  The  Palm- 
thatched  houses  are  all  built  on  piles,  and  no 
doubt  closely  resemble  the  Swiss  lake  dwel- 
lings of  Europe  centuries  upon  centuries  ago. 
Mr.  Burbidge  reached  Borneo  via  Johore  and 
Singapore,  and  after  visiting  the  Lawas  and 
Limbang  and  Pandarowan  Rivers  he  made  two 
journeys  to  Kina  Balu,  and  a  voyage  to  the  .Sulu 
Archipelago,  which  lies  .about  midway  between 
N.  Borneo  and  Mindanao,  the  most  southern 
point  of  the  Philippine  grouj).  After  describing 
the  iieculiar  climate  of  Kina  B.alu  and  the  vege- 
tation found  thereon,  special  mention  was  made 
of  Nepenthes  villosa,  N.  Lowi,  N.  Edwardsiana, 
N.  Harryana,  N.  Burbidgea-,  and  N.  R.-.jah,  the 
last  named,  together  with  the  two-s()urred  N. 
bicalcarata,  having  been  introduced  alive  to  Eng- 
lish gardens  by  our  traveller,  who  said  he  should 
ever  regret  that  the  first-named  four  species  yet 
awaited  some  more  fortunate  collector  high  up 
the  rocky  plateaux  of  their  native  mountain.  The 
Ferns  of  Borneo  were  described  as  being  most 
luxuriant  and  often  of  a  noble  character,  and  Mi-. 
J.  G.  Baker  has  published  a  list  of  more  than  fifty 
species  which  Mr.  Burbidge  collected  in  that 
island  for  the  first  time.  Graphic  descriptions 
were  given  of  troijical  vegetation — Palms  and 
Cycads,  Bamboos  and  Musas,  or  Plantains,  Tree 
Ferns  and  Orchids,  all  free  and  beautiful  in  the 
open  air  in  a  land  of  eternal  summer  near  the 
Equator  where  winter  is  unknown.  The  lecturer 
also  described  the  beautiful  mystery  of  a  tropical 
forest  with  its  blue-green  undergrowth,  and  the 
Orchids,  the  birds  and  monkeys,  all  up  in  the  tree 
tops  at  100  feet  to  200  feet  overhead.  The  best 
collecting  grounds  were  said  to  be  the  banks  of 
the  rivers,  or  margins  of  islets  and  along  the 
creeks  or  high  up  the  mountains. 

A  short  list  of  plants  introduced  alive  by  Mr. 
Burbidge  includes  Nepenthes  R.ajali,  N.  bicalca- 
rata, Jasminum  gracillimum,  Cyiiripedium  Law- 
reneeanum,  Pothos  celatocaulis,  Pinanga  Veitchi, 
Aerides  Burbidgei,  Crvptocoryne  caudata,  Pipto- 
spatha  insignis  and  other  Arads,  Phakcnopsis 
Mariie,  and  Burbidgea  nitida,  a  new  genus  named 
in  com])liment  to  Mr.  Burbidge  by  Sir  J.  D. 
Hooker,  of  Kew.  In  conclusion,  the  lecturer  men- 
tioned how  largely  our  enterprising  nurserymen 
had  alwaj'S  contributed  to  the  introduction  of  new 
and  rare  garden  plants,  and  expressed  a  hope 
that  government  facilities  might  be  more  generally 
accorded  to  duly  accredited  collectors.  He  .also 
expressed  a  hojie  that  no  great  scientific  expedi- 
tion would  in  future  be  allowed  to  leave  our  shores 
— as  did  H.M.S.  Chalteiu/er — without  having  a 
practical  and  eflicient  plant  collector  on  board. 
After  alluding  to  the  success  of  the  late  Mr.  John 
Gould  Veitch,  to  whom  facilities  were  accorded  by 
the  naval  authorities  on  his  visit  to  Japan  in  lS(iO, 
and  to  Australia  and  the  South  Seas  in  1864,  the 
lecturer  characterised  explorers  and  collectors  as 
real  soldiers  of  science  impelled  to  do  their  best 
from  inner  springs,  and  not  merel}'  from  outer  or 
l)ecuniary  considerations.  They  were  described  as 
brave  men  who  took  their  lives  in  their  hands  and 
did  their  best  for  society  at  large,  and  so  were  <as 
deserving  of  public  recognition  as  were  otlier 
workers  in  the  public  service. 

The  following  are  the  centres  so  far  at  which 
the  R. U.S.  examination  in  horticulture  will  be 
held  on  May  I  from  7  to  !).30  ]).m.  It  will  be 
seen  that  an  examination  will  be  held  in  Lon- 
don at  the  society's  ortices,  117,  Victoria  Street, 
S.  W.,  so  that  ganleners  in  and  around  the  metro- 
polis nuiy  have  an  opportunity  of  sitting  by  pay- 
ing the  usual  fee  of  .Ss.  :  London,  R.H.S.  ortic'es, 
117,  Victoria  Street,  S.  W. ;  Aldenham,  Herts, 
Technical  Institute;  Watford,  Public  Library; 
Roystnn,  Herts;  Hroxbonrne,  Herts  ;  Batley,  l)is- 
tiict  Scliuol ;  (.Cambridge;  Harrowmore,  (Cheshire; 
I'lymouth  ;  ( llou<'est('r,  School  of  Science;  Hawk- 
hurst,  Kent  ;  Deal,  Kent  ;  Swanley  College,  Kent  ; 
Dereham,  Norfolk  ;  York;  Preston,  Lanes;  Staf- 
ford, Pulilic  Hall ;  Southampton  ;  Pi'in'ith,  Cumber- 
land ;  Wolv<rliain|>ton,  Free  l.ibiary;  Hedwortli, 
Central  Schools  ;  Leicester,  Old  Town  Hall ;  Mai. 
vern,   Worcestershire;    .Addlestone,    Surrey,    St. 


Paul's  Schools;  Hook,  Surrey,  National  Schools; 
Farnham;  Banfl',  N.B.;  Dundee,  Technical  Insti- 
tute; Edinburgh,  Heriot  Watt  College;  Peebles. 


Tulipa  acuminata  is  one  of  the  more  interest- 
ing species  of  Tulip,  not  so  rich  and  striking  as 
T.  fulgens  or  elegans,  but  suliiciently  bright  to 
form  good  clumps  of  it  in  the  border.  It  is  in 
beauty  now  in  certain  parts  of  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew,  and  is  perhaps  better  known  under  the 
name  of  T.  cornuta.  It  is  like  T.  Gesneriana  in 
habit,  but  the  flowers  are  quite  distinct,  not 
large,  the  segments  yellow  and  crimson  in  colour, 
varying,  however,  in  shade,  and  tajjering  gradually 
to  a  long  point. 

■Wanted,  a  good  Dame.— I  often  think  of 
extending  that  old  and  forgotten  catalogue  of 
mine  into  a  complete  list  of  plants  grown  for 
their  use  or  beauty,  not  only  of  garden  plants  and 
their  varieties,  but  also  those  of  field,  forest,  and 
orchard,  both  in  our  own  and  northern  latitudes, 
and  in  tropical  lands  as  well.  Naming  things  of 
the  garden  has  hitherto  been  easy  enough  for  me, 
but  this  plan  wants  a  bigger  name  than  if  the 
idea  concerned  garden  plants  only,  and  if  any 
reader  could  furnish  a  happy  name  in  Latin  or 
English  (best  a  terse  English  name),  it  would 
be  much  help  to  begin  with.  The  most  expressive 
name  so  far  that  has  been  thought  of  is  the 
"  tJarden,  Field,  and  Forest  Flora. ''  For  any  sug- 
gestion of  ,an  improvement  on  that  name,  either  in 
English  or  Latin,  I  should  be  grateful  to  any 
reader,  and  any  such  name  adopted  would  entitle 
the  sender  to  two  copies  of  the  work  bound  in 
vellum.  At  risk  of  reiietition  it  should  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  all  such  plants  as  the  va- 
rieties of  Wheat,  Vines,  textile  plants.  Hops,  and 
all  plants  used  in  agriculture,  medicine  and  the 
arts  are  to  be  included. — W.  R. 

The  weather  in  'West  Herts.  — During  the 
last  twelve  days  there  have  occurred  only  two  un- 
seasonably warm  days,  while  the  nights,  on  the 
other  hand,  h.ave  been  mostly  rather  warm  for  the 
time  of  year.  During  this  period  the  temperature 
of  the  soil  has  remained  about  stationary  ; 
whereas,  last  year  the  same  twelve  days  being  ex- 
ceptionally warm,  it  rose  somewhat  rapidly,  so 
that  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  at  2  feet  deep 
the  groimd  is  now  4°,  and  at  1  foot  deep  7°  colder 
than  .at  the  same  time  in  189.S.  During  these 
twelve  days  rain  has  fallen  on  eight  days  to  the 
total  depth  of  IJ  inche.s.  Since  the  17th,  when 
the  jiercolation  gauges  first  began  running  again, 
about  half  an  inch  of  rain  water  has  come  through 
the  heavy  soil  gauge,  but  only  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  has  as  yet  come  through  the 
light  soil  gauge.  During  the  twelve  days  men- 
tioned above  the  sun  has  shone  on  an  average 
for  only  about  two  hours  a  day  ;  whereas,  in  the 
previous  twelve  days  the  average  record  was  be- 
tween six  and  seven  hours  a  day.  A  Lilac  in  my 
garden  came  first  into  flower  on  the  20th,  which 
is  twenty-three  days  in  advance  of  the  a\erage 
date  for  the  previous  eight  years  and  one  day 
earlier  than  last  year. — E.  M.,  Berkhamsttd. 

The  Auricula  Society's   show. — Owing  to 

pressure  on  our  space  we  are  obliged  to  defer  the 
report  of  this  till  our  next  issue. 


BOOK  RECEIVKD. 


"  Petit  Guide  prati.ni.'  de   Jar.Hna^'o."     With    310 
illustrations.     Par  S.  tilottet.     Paris :  Octave  Doin. 


Nnmes  of  plants. — J.  F. — lonopsis  panioulata. 

,4.  iiihh.  —  Fritilhiria  imperialis  aurea. J.  C. — 

lirassia  untlierotos. J.  iV. — TillanJ.sia   Linileiii. 

H.  liiihiiison. — The  Foaia  Fluwer  ('I'iiirelhi  cordifolia). 

7'.  Arnold, — A  j;ocnl  form   of   Dciulroliiuin  tliyrai- 

tlorum. K.  C.  I-. —  1,   Mt'6iis]iiiiiiliuin  siiiiKuini'um  ; 

2,  l!nis«''a  verrucosa;  3,  Uogoiiiu.  fuchsioiiles ; -t,  Poly- 
^iila  Dalniais'ima. 

Names  of  fcuit.— Ernest  Carr. —  Fruit  quite 
.snia^lii'd;  cotton  wool  is  the  worst  )iiu-I<iiig  you  ooulJ 
use  for  Strawberries. 
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••  This  Is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  ;  change  it  rather;  but 
The  Akt  itself  ib  Nature." — Shakespeare. 


Stove   and   Greenhouse. 


WINTER-BLOOMING  PELARGONIUMS. 

The  season  for  these  has  been  shortened  by  the 
abundant  supply  of  flowers  from  France,  the 
Scilly  Isles,  and  the  Channel  Islands.  When 
Narcissi,  Roses,  Mignonette,  Freesias,  &c.,  can 
be  had  so  cheaply,  tlie  Pelargonium  is  no  longer 
much  in  request.  The  brilliant  sunshine  expe- 
rienced for  some  weeks  brought  in  very  large 
supplies  of  flowers  considerably  earlier  than 
usual,  and  although  scarlet  Pelargonium  bloom 
has  been  very  tine  during  the  past  few  weeks, 
there  has  been  very  little  demand  for  it.  Scarlet 
Pelargouiuui  bloom  is  in  great  request  from 
December  till  March,  and  after  that  time  no 
satisfacti.iry  return  for  it  can  Ije  C(junted  on.  The 
great  tiling  is  to  have  the  plants  well  liudded 
during  September  and  the  pots  filled  with 
roots.  With  plants  in  this  condition  one  may 
depend  on  getting  a  good  supply  of  bloom  at 
Christmas  and  the  new  year. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  a  good  many  who  are 
generally  successful  growers   cannot   do   much 
with  the  double  Pelargonium  in  winter.     The 
trouble   comes  when   the   trusses   are   expand- 
ing just   as    the   days   are   at    their   shortest. 
Frequently  the  pips  do  not  expand,  and  some- 
times  the  stem  decays  just    below    the  truss. 
In  either  case  defective  root-actitm  is  the  cause 
of  the  mischief.     The  Pelargonium  is  naturally 
free-growing,     requiring     liberal     supplies     of 
water  in  the  summer,   and   this,  I    think,   de- 
ceives many  as  regards  its  treatment  as  a  winter 
bloomer.     Even  when  kept  in  the  constantly 
warm  temperature  necessary  to    flower-forma- 
tion,  the  plants  seem  to  suft'er  more  from  an 
overilose  of  water  than  many  things  considered 
less  easy  to  keep  going  at  that  time  of  year. 
1  f  a  rule  is  made   not  to  water  a  plant  until  the 
soil  is  dry,  and  then  to  give  j  ust  enough  moisture 
to  wet  it  through,  there  will  not  be  much  danger 
of   the   flower-buds    collapsing.      Keeping    the 
compost  moist  by  means  of  frequent  driblets  of 
water  is  what  the  Pelargonium  seems  to  dislike 
in  the  winter.     A  gcod  market  grower  of  them 
told  me  that  he  liked  the  pots  to  ring    when 
tapped    with    the    knuckles    before    watering. 
This  man  got  as  good  blooms  at  mid-winter  as 
one  would  wish  to  have  at  other  seasons  of  the 
year.     The  most  profitable  returns  are,  I  think, 
got  from  two-year-old  plants.     This  is  due  to 
•the  fact  that  old  specimens  show  less  tendency  to 
run  to  leaf.     The  best  London  growers  cut  back 
hard   early    in   July,    and   as  soon    as    young 
growths  show  themselves,  tliey  sliake  tlie  plants 
out  and  repot  very  flrnily.      The  plants  (puckly 
fill  the  pots  with  roots.     This  stops  rank  growth, 
and  the  wood  made  being  firm  is  able  to  pro- 
duce fine  trusses  of  bloom.  J.  C.  B. 


Anoiganthus  breViflorus  minor  is  a  dwarf 
variety  of  this  beautiful  Cape  bulb,  of  wliich  a 
note  appeared  in  Thk  Garden,  April  14  (p.  312). 
It  is  quite  dwarf,  but  otherwise  resembles  the 
type.  The  species  and  its  variety  are  both  worth 
growing  in  the  greenhouse,  the  flowers  being 
freely  produced  and  very  bright  yellow  in  colour. 

Hippeastrum  procerum.  — With  regard  to 
this  plant,  so  beauLifully  illustrated  in  The  (1.\r- 


BEN",  April  2S,  it  may  be  interesting  and  perhaps 
useful  to  some  of  your  readers  to  know  that  some 
fifteen  years  ago,  after  having  previously  removed 
its  own  anthers,  I  suecee:led  in  setting  one  flower 
by  crossing  it  with  the  pollen  of  Hippeastrum  re- 
ticulatum,  better  known  in  gardens  as  Amaryllis 
reticulata.  I  mean  the  broad-leaved,  almost  ever- 
green species  with  a  white  band  down  the  middle 
of  each  leaf.  I  obtained  but  one  perfect  seed, 
which  was  in  colour  and  form  much  like  a  large 
Vetch  seed,  and  one  imperfect.  I  succeeded  in 
raising  a  plant  from  the  perfect  seed  and  I  nursed 
it  carefully  for  over  a  year,  but  ultimately  in  my 
absence  it  got  neglected  or  mislaid,  and  that  was 
the  end  of  it  so  far  as  I  know.  I  have  never  had 
the  opportunity  of  trying  again,  and  I  make  these 
remarks  in  order  that  the  experiment  may  be 
tried  by  others  when  the  opportunity  offers,  and  I 
hope  with  better  results.  While  on  the  subject  I 
may  mention  another  instance  of  the  efficacy  of 
the  pollen  of  Amaryllis  reticulata  in  inducing  a 
species  to  seed  which  I  could  not  otherwise  fer- 
tilise. Among  the  bulbs  of  Hippeastrum  pardi- 
num  originally  imported  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  there 
appeared  several  'totally  distinct  from  the  com- 
moner kind  and  with  very  handsome  flowers  of  a 
cream-white,  dotted  over  their  entire  surface  with 
salmon-red.  One  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very 
best  of  these  fell  into  my  hands,  and  I  tried  to  set 
it  with  its  own  pollen  two  years  running,  but 
failed.  Next  year  I  tried  it  with  another  nearly 
related  Hippeastrum,  but  that  was  also  without 
efl'ect.  The  following  year  I  tried  it  with  the 
|ilant  known  in  gardens  as  Amaryllis  reticulata. 
It  seeded  freely,  and  the  very  beautiful  Hip- 
|)eastruni  O'Brieni  (Amaryllis),  illustrated  in  The 
Garden,  July  12,  1879  (p.  .36),  was  the  result. 
This,  however,  has  inherited  the  characteristic  of 
being  almost  impossible  to  seed,  and  I  fear  it  has 
nearly  died  out. — Jambs  O'Brien. 

Increasing  double  Primulas.— Considerable 
difficulty  is  sometimes  exiierienced  in  increasing 
the  stock  of  this  most  useful  winter  and  spring 
flowering  plant.  Double  Primulas  generally  do 
well  with  me,  and  are  increased  in  the  following 
manner.  Early  in  April,  or  as  soon  as  the  bloom- 
ing is  past,  I  remove  the  whole  batch  to  a  shady 
position  ill  an  intermediate  house,  divest  them  of 
all  their  lower  leaves,  and  fill  in  the  vacant  spaces 
at  the  top  of  the  balls  with  new  sweet  Sphagnum, 
sifted  loam,  and  silver  sand  in  equal  proportions, 
raising  the  material  somewhat  above  the  pot  in 
the  form  of  a  small  mound,  so  that  the  bare  por- 
tions of  the  old  stools  are  covered.  This  mulching 
is  then  keptcontinuallymoist  by  the  daily  u.seof  the 
syringe,  and  so  rapidly  do  the  plants  root  into  this 
medium,  that  in  a  month's  time  the  whole  batch 
may  be  divided  and  potted  ofl'.  Each  crown  or  )ior- 
tion  is  separated  with  a  sharp  knife  and  potted, 
Moss  and  all.  The  plants  are  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  same  house  until  established,  after  which 
they  are  placed  in  small  frames,  and  only  a  limited 
amount  of  air  given  for  a  time.  I  find  that 
Primulas,  especially  thedoublesection,  will  stand, 
and  even  enjoy,  more  sun  than  many  people  sup- 
pose while  making  their  summer  growth,  their 
texture  thereby  becoming  more  consolidated  and 
their  flowering  powers  increased. — J.  Craweokd. 

Lachenalia  rosea?— I  think  your  correspon- 
dent who  writes  about  this  Cape  bulb  on  page 
3:U  must  have  made  a  mistake  as  to  the  name, 
which  should,  I  think,  be  rubida,  not  rosea, 
as  figured  on  plate  Wri  of  volume  xxv.  of  the 
Botanical  Maija-Jne.  A  large  number  of  bulbs 
under  this  name  were  sold  some  years  ago  and 
widely  distributed  amongst  lovers  of  bulbous 
plants,  but  after  years  of  careful  cultivation  no 
one  could  get  them  to  bloom  till  one  grower 
planted  them  a  foot  deep  in  an  outdoor  border, 
when  they  all  flowered  and  proved  to  be  not  a 
Lachenalia  at  all,  but  an  early  blooming  form  of 
SciUa  cainpanulata. — W.  E.  G. 

P. S.— Since  writing  the  .above  I  h.ave  dis- 
covered that  I  was  in  error  in  supposing  that 
the  name  given  on  [lago  ;V,M  was  a  mistake  for 
rubida,  as  figured  in  vol.  xxv.  of  the  /ioliiiii,/,/ 
AlaijaJm.     In    vol.    v.    of   Andrews'  "Botanical 


Repository,"  on  plate  296  I  find  a  coloured  plate  of 
this  prettv  plant  with  pale  rose-coloured  flowers 
drawn  in' the  garden  of  Mrs.  G.  Hibbert,  of 
Clapham,  in  the  year  1802,  from  a  bulb  sent  to 
him  from  the  Cape  in  the  previous  j'ear.  It  was 
therefore  introduced  eighty-three  years  earlier 
than  stated  in  your  paragraph,  but  is  still  very 
scarce  and  but  little  known. 

Richardia  Little  Gem.  — This  miniature 
form  of  the  Lily  of  the  Nile  continues  to  m.ake 
headway  in  popular  favour,  and  large  numbers  of 
it  are  now  grown  in  many  places.  Good  examples 
of  it  have  also  cropped  up  pretty  freely  .at  the 
various  exhibitions  held  during  the  present  sprino;. 
It  can  be  increased  at  a  very  rapid  rate,  for  m  the 
case  of  established  plants  offsets  innumerable  are 
produced.  There  seem  to  be  more  than  one 
form  of  the  dwarf  Richardia  in  cultivation,  for 
under  the  same  name  I  have  seen  plants  which 
did  not  ajjpear  to  me  so  dwarf  as  the  true  Little 
Gem,  which  was  sent  out  by  Mr.  F.  Elliot,  of 
Springfield  Nursery,  Jersey,  and  from  which  most 
of  thole  grown  in  this  country  have  been  propa- 
gated.—H.  P.  


Orchids. 

PHAJUSES. 

The  Phajuses  belong  to  the  Epidendrefe,  and 
are  all  tall-growing  terrestrial  Orchids,  produc- 
ing fine  racemes  of  many  flowers.  Being  of 
easy  culture  they  should  be  in  every  collection, 
as  even  when  not  in  bloom  the  plants  are  very 
effective.  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  flower  of  P. 
Bluiuei  from  Mr.  Calder,  and  a  l)lo(Un^  of  P. 
tuberculosus  is  to  hand  from  "  W.  B."  The 
usual  time  for  this  latter  to  be  m  flower  is 
January  and  February,  and  I  cannot  give  any 
reason  for  its  blooming  so  late.  Several  hue 
hybrids  have  recently  been  raised,  and  all  are 
beautiful  and  showy  kinds,  many  of  them 
having  been  noted  in  The  Garden.  Neverthe- 
less, the  older  species  still  take  a  leading  place, 
and  are  always  very  welcome.  ^ 

The  Phajuses  are  .all  easily  grown,  requiring 
no  more  attention,  in  fact,  not  so  much  as  many 
plants  cultivated  in  an  ordinary  cool  house. 
There  are  about  a  dozen  and  a  half  species 
known,  these  being  mostly  found  in  tropical 
Asia,  India,  Ceylon,  Australia,  and  China. 
They  require  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture 
during  the  growing  season,  but  during  the 
restin<'  period  a  cooler  house  and  very  little 
water  will  suffice.  Care  should  be  taken  that 
the  young  growths  are  not  w.itted  too  much,  as 
they  are  very  liable  to  rot  if  water  is  allowed 
torem.ain  on  them.  Ph.ajuses  grow  well  in  a 
mixture  of  yellow  tibrous  loam  and  peat  and  a 
small  quantity  of  rotten  cow  manure.  The  plants 
must  be  well'drained,  but  not  so  many  crocks 
are  required  for  drainage  as  is  the  case  with 
Cattleyas,  Odontoglossums,  and  many  other 
Orchids.  If  large  or  specimen  plants  are  re- 
quired, they  should  be  gradually  shifted  into 
larger  lots  .as  they  increase  m  size,  but  if  a 
qu.aiitity  of  plants  is  required,  the  bulbs  should 
be  divided  after  they  have  done  flowering. 

Phwus   Bli'mei    is   an   old   and  very   ,aluable 
species,  with  dark  green  leaves  and  long  spikes, 
ea  '    " 
pe 

It  comes  from' Java,  and  'usuaUy  llowers  'during 
the  spring  months. 

V  GKiNDiFoLU-s.  — This  IS  a  noblcgrowmg 
kind,  and  is  the  variety  usually  found  in  the 
majority  of  our  collections.  It  is,  perhaps  the 
oldest  species  known,  h.aving  been  introduced 
about  llHI  years  ago.  It  produces  long  s|,ikc.<  of 
many  showv  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  ot  a 
rrdd'ifli  liiown  colour,  the  outer  parts  white,  tlm 
lip   much   curled   over   the   coiumn,  white 


.pecies,  with  dark  green  leaves  aiic  long  spiKes 
nich  from  2i  feet  to  3  feet  long.  The  sepals  and 
oetals  are  very  similar  and  of  an  oliyc-brown 
■olour,  tlie  Up  rich  cnimson,  margined  with  yellow. 


with 
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yellow  markings  in  the  throat,  and  veined  with 
crimson.  It  is*  found  in  Australia  and  China,  and 
flowers  during  the  winter.  It  has  been  intro- 
duced to  Jamaica  for  many  years,  and  has  now 
become  a  common  plant  in  that  island. 

P.  MACCL.iTrs  is  a  very  handsome  species,  and 
one  not  so  often  met  with  as  formerlj'.  It  deserves 
much  more  attention  than  is  given  it,  for  not  only 
are  the  flowers  verj'  beautiful,  but  the  leaves, 
dark  green,  much  spotted  with  yellow,  form  a 
striking  contrast  amongst  other  plants.  The 
raceme  carries  about  a  dozen  grand  blooms,  yellow, 
the  lip  being  striped  with  chocolate-red  at  the 
margins.     It  comes  from  Northern  India. 

P.  TUBERCULOsrs. —  This  is  a  very  di.stinct 
species,  coming  from  Madagascar,  and  has  been 
known  to  bear  as  many  as  two  dozen  flowers  on 
one  spike.  In  fair-sized  plants  it  often  produces 
several  such  racemes.  The  sepals  in  this  \-ariety 
are  somewhat  narrower  than  the  petals,  but  both 
are  of  a  uniform  colour,  being  pure  white.  The 
curious-shaped  lip  is  very  distinctly  three-lobed, 
the  two  large  side  lobes  yellow  and  the  front  lobe 
w  lite,  all  thickly  marked  with  crimson  spots.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  Orchids  that  can  be 
grown,  flowering  usually  in  the  first  two  or  three 
months  of  the  year. 

P.  Walliciii  is  one  of  the  finest  exhibition 
plants  of  the  whole  genus.  It  is  invaluable  for 
winter  flowering,  and  produces  grand  spikes  of 
flowers,  sepals  and  petals  of  a  reddish-butt  colour, 
white  outside,  the  lip  shaded  with  reddish-purple. 
A  native  of  India. 

P.  CooKsoxi  is  a  grand  addition  to  this  beauti- 
ful class  of  plants  and  may  be  termed  the  first 
true  hybrid  Phajus  ever  raised.  It  is  the  result 
of  a  cross  between  P.  Wallichi  and  P.  tubercu- 
losus,  and  was  raised  in  the  gardens  of  Mr.  Nor- 
man Cookson,  Wylam-on-Tyne.  This  lovely  hy- 
brid is  naturally  terrestrial,  as  is  the  case  with  its 
parents,  and  shows  them  both  to  advantage.  The 
growth  of  the  jilant  more  nearly  resembles  P. 
Wallichi,  whilst  the  colour  of  the  blooms  shows 
distinctly  its  alliance  to  P.  tuberculosus.  The 
flowers  are  borne  on  an  erect  scape,  longer  than 
the  leaves,  the  sepals  and  petals  very  similar  in 
size  and  colour,  the  sepals  somewhat  broader,  of  a 
very  delicate  rosy  shade,  flushed  with  yellow, 
whilst  the  centre  is  of  a  deeper  hue  of  rose.  The 
striking  beauty,  however,  is  in  the  lip,  which  is 
of  a  lovely  deep  ros}'  purple  with  darker  spots, 
the  throat  being  yellow,  with  veins  of  deep  gold 
running  into  the  purple  colour.  This  variety 
appears  to  be  free  and  strong-growing  and  is  a 
decided  acquisition. 

With  reference  to  the  liybrid  mentioned  in 
the  letter  from  "  W.  B.,"  if  lie  will  send  a 
flower  (carefully  packed  in  a  small  box)  and 
give  me  as  many  particulars  as  possible,  I  will 
endeavour  to  name  it  for  liim,  but  from  descrip- 
tion .simply  I  can  do  nothing.  I  would  advise 
him  to  place  his  plants  in  a  little  .stronger 
lieat,  say  a  temperature  of  about  05°  to  70° 
Fahr. ,  as  near  the  glass  as  i)Ossible,  and  shade 
tliem  from  the  sun.  Wm.  Hugh  Gower. 


Trichopilia  lepida  (//.  J.). — This  is  a  dwarf 
growing  species  and  a  free  bloomer.  Its  flowers 
are  about  4  inches  or  more  across,  the  sepals  and 
petals  rosy  lilac  with  a  continuous  narrow  border 
of  white,  the  central  part  deep  ro.se,  breaking 
into  spots  near  the  edge  ;  lip  2J  inches  long, 
ground  colour  white,  stained  with  bright  crimson- 
purple,  breaking  into  spots  and  blotches  near  the 
edge.  It  should  bo  hung  up  near  the  roof  in  the 
Cattleya  house,  using  for  soil  some  good  brown 
fibrous  peat  and  Siihagnuui  Moss.  It  also  likes 
good  drainage.  In  the  winter  very  little  water  is 
required. — \V'.  H.  G. 

A  note  on  Orchises.  -The  Orchises  comprise 
UN  Jntur-estiMg  ami  plc.ising  family.  One  docs  not 
see  much  of  them  in  ordinary  gardens,  and  in 
many  cases  the  reason  is  they  are  not  ea.sy  to 
establish.      In    Mr.    Ware's    nursery    recently   a 


large  number  of  kinds  were  in  bloom,  amongst 
them  0.  longicornu,  which  bears  a  resemblance 
to  O.  Jlorio,  its  spikes  of  flowers  being  produced 
with  much  freedom  and  very  early.  They  are 
deep  purplish-rose  in  colour,  with  a  darker  lip, 
and  long-spurred.  0.  pallens  bears  its  yellow 
flowers  on  spikes  from  6  inches  to  1  foot  in  height 
and  is  a  pleasing  type,  and  another  kind  worthy 
of  mention  is  0.  undulatifolia,  which  has  wavj', 
bold  leafage,  the  rosy- coloured  flowers  appearing 
in  dense  heads  from  the  tufted  growth.  It  is  a 
good  free-flowering  kind,  verj'  bright  in  colour, 
and  not  difficult  to  succeed  with  in  a  moist  and 
half-shady  corner.  It  may  also  be  grown  with 
success  in  pots.  Amongst  the  Ophrys  we  noted 
0.  Bertoloni,  an  interesting  hardy  Orchid,  with 
whitish  sepals  and  velvety-purple  lip,  very  pretty 
and  distinct.  Quite  as  interesting  is  0.  Speculum, 
the  Looking  -  glass  Orchid,  which  is  a  dainty 
gem  of  remarkable  colour.  The  flowers  remind 
one  of  a  brilliant  foreign  beetle,  the  lip  rich  brown, 
with  a  dark  coloured  shining  patch  in  the  centre, 
surrounded  with  a  metallic-bluish  tint.  These 
kinds  require  a  rather  heavy  calcareous  soil,  or 
clayey  material  mixed  with  sandstone,  and  both 
moisture  and  shade.  They  will  succeed  well 
under  such  conditions  and  are  pretty  in  pots. 

Phalsenopsis  tetraspis. — This  is  a  beautiful 
species,  though  seldom  seen  except  in  the  best 
collections.  iSe\'eral  plants  are  in  full  bloom  at 
Kew,  and  few  Orchids  possess  greater  charm,  the 
]jlants  flowering  ))articularly  strongly  and  freely. 
It  was  introduced  from  the  East  Indies  in  1881, 
and  is  a  Phala^nopsis  one  would  like  to  see  get 
common.  The  flowers,  produced  in  a  panicle,  are 
individually  of  a  wax-white  colour,  relieved  at  the 
apex  of  the  side  lobes  by  a  suffusion  of  yellow. 
They  each  measure  over  2  inches  across,  and  the 
lip  is  conspicuous 'for  its  very  delicate  ])rimrose 
tint  and  covering  of  short  hairs.  The  whole  aspect 
of  the  plant  in  leafage  and  flower  betokens  a  vigor- 
ous growth. 

A  rare  Dendrobium  is  D.  glomeratum,  which 
was  recently  flowering  freely  in  the  Chelsea  nur- 
sery of  Messrs.  Veitch.  It  was  introduced  lately 
by  this  firm  from  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and  is 
very  distinct.  The  plant  produces  slender,  pen- 
dulous stems  from  2  feet  to  i  feet  in  length,  and 
along  these  in  clusters,  so  to  say,  are  [iroduoed 
the  neat-shaped  flowers,  each  about  an  inch  in 
diameter,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  deep  rose- 
purple  in  colour,  whilst  the  lip  is  of  an  orange-red 
shade.  This,  also  the  base  of  the  lateral  sepals, 
is  lengthened  out  into  a  spur  of  funnel  shape. 
It  is  likely  to  get  popular,  and  is  a  free-flowering 
and  strong-growing  species. 

Laelia  cinnabarina. — There  are  three  species 
of  La'lia,  all  natives  of  Brazil,  which,  although 
quite  distinct  from  each  other,  constitute  a  well- 
defined  and  closely  related  group.  They  are  L. 
cinnabarina,  L.  harpophylla  and  L.  flax'a,  the  first 
two  of  which  have  flowers  of  a  cinnabar-red  col- 
our, the  last  orange-yellow.  A  first-rate  variety 
of  L.  cinnabarina  was  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall, 
Westminster,  on  April  24.  Whilst  as  a  rule  the 
flowers  of  this  species  are  about  2.|  inches  in  dia- 
meter and  the  spike  from  1.')  inches  to  20  inches 
high,  the  plant  exhibited  bore  a  spike  2  feet  (i 
inches  hign,  carrying  ten  flowers,  each  one  of 
which  was  4  inches  in  diameter.  The  .sepals  and 
petals  are  narrow,  pointed,  and  spread  out  to 
their  full  extent,  the  lip  being  three-lobed,  with 
the  side  lobes  turned  up  over  the  colunm.  The 
pseudo-bulbs  are  (i  inches  to  !l  inches  long,  ta|)er- 
ing  from  the  base  upwards  and  bear  one  or  two 
pur|)lish-tinged  leaves.  The  specie=i  comes  from 
the  province  of  Minas  Geraes  and  occurs  at  alti- 
tudes of  2.')II0  feet  to  3(MKI  feet.  It  was  intioducMl 
in  18:!(1  to  a  nursery  at  lOpsom  and  llowereil  there 
in  the  following  year.  This  L.i'lia  and  its  .■dlics 
should  be  grown  in  good  lilinius  jieat,  with  a  little 
Sphagnum  and  llncly  broken  potsherds  added,  and 
shoidd  he  given  a  light  airy  position  in  an  inter- 
mcdi.-dc  house.  —  U. 

Cypripedium  microchilutn.— This  is  a  beau- 
tiful  and  compact  hybrid   which  ought   to  be  in 


every  collection,  the  leaves  being  narrow,  some 
3  inches  to  5  inches  long,  and  very  much  tessel- 
lated. The  dorsal  sepal  is  white  with  a  deep 
purple  stripe  down  the  centre.  The  lower  sepal 
is  greenish  white,  the  petals  white,  with  a  very 
dark  purple  stripe  down  the  centre.  The  lip  or 
pouch,  which  is  very  much  compressed,  is  white, 
with  very  pale  greenish  veins.  Cj'pripedium  mi- 
crochilum  is  a  hybrid  between  the  beautiful  little 
C.  niveum  and  C.  Druryi,  and  was  raised  in  the 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons'  nursery  at  Chelsea  by 
Mr.  Seden. — G. 

Platyclinis  glumacea,  or  Dendrochilum 
glumaeeum,  as  it  was  formerly  called,  is  a  well- 
known  species,  and  a  very  fine  (ilant  bearing  a 
large  number  of  the  pendulous  spikes  of  fragrant 
white  flowers  was  a  feature  a  few  days  ago 
in  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence's  collection.  A  variety 
named  valida  was  also  in  bloom.  This  has 
much  larger  flowers  than  the  type,  but  Is  ap- 
parently not  f|uite  so  free.  It  is  certainly  a  fine 
form,  although  not  so  graceful  as  the  other,  the 
bolder  spikes  and  individual  flowers  being  less 
elegant. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Cypripedium  Godefroyae  (F.  B.).— This  is  a 
beautiful  variety  of  this  species,  which  was  intro- 
duced from  Cochin  China  by  M.  Godefroy-Lebeuf. 
In  my  opinion  it  is  quite  distinct  from  C.  bella  ulum 
of  Low.— W.  H.  G. 

Odontoglossum.— The  curiously  spotted  flower, 
which  Mr,  Burton  says  was  imported  for  O.  crispum, 
is  nothing  but  a  form  of  O.  Huckerianum,  or  near  it.  I 
do  not  care  for  the  variety.  The  other  two  flowers  are 
forms  of  Oncidium  maculatuni. — H.  G. 

Cattleya  Mossias  matutina  (F.  M.  B.).— 
Yours  is  a  very  tine  form,  of  Rood  shape  and  substance, 
but  the  lip  I  h'ave  seen  better.  Keep  it  and  grow  it 
for  another  season,  when  I  anticipate  it  will  give  you  a 
much  better  flower  than  it  hfs  done  this  year.— \V. 

Odontoglossum  Uro-Skinneri.— "  T.  B.,'' 
Leeds,  sends  me  a  tine  spike  of  this  plant  3  feet  10 
inches  in  length.  It  had  carried  twcnty-twolarge 
flowers.  To  show  its  lasting  qualities  "  T.  B."  says 
the  plant  has  been  blooming  since  last  August.  It 
is  a  richly-coloured  form.  Do  not  pot  it  till  autumn. 
— W.  H.  G. 

Odontoglossum  polyxanthum  grandi- 
floruin.— "  F.  M.  B."  sends  a  very  tine  form  of  this 
species,  the  flowers  large.  The  ground  colour  is  of  a 
bright  yellow  blotched  with  cinnamon-brown.  1  think 
this  plant  must  be  rare  in  the  Andes  of  Ecuador,  as  it 
has  never  become  plentiful.  It  flowered  with  Mr.  Oobb, 
of  Sydenham,  in  1880.— W. 

Cattleya  Mossise.— General  Gillespie  sends  me 
this  under  the  name  of  C.  Percivaliana,  but  it  has  lui- 
thuig  to  do  with  that  kind,  although  it  is  a  very  uico 
flower.  The  C.  Lawrenccana  is  a  good  dark  variety, 
having  the  petals  marked  in  a  similar  manner  to  those 
of  the  flower  which  was  recently  mentioned  as  coming 
from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Handley's  collection  at  Bath.— W. 

Dendrobium  nobile  (.4.  Uncdonnld).— Your 
flower  as  you  snv,  is  of  large  si/.e  and  good  substance, 
with  the  lip  wen'marked.  When  ynu  flower  it  again 
kindly  send  it,  that  1  may  he  able  to  form  an  ojuuion 
,it  it  after  the  plant  has  heen  grown  by  you.  I  have 
had  many  flowers  sent  mo  this  season,  but  none  ct 
them  have  the  gr.iund  colour  so  pill  as  yours.— 
W.  H.  G. 

Dendrobium  mosohatum  cupreatumlH. 
/r,,icv)  — This  is  the  Hiiwer  you  send.  It  is  better 
known  in  gardens  as  D.  Calceolus.  with  flowers  of  a 
uniform  rich  apricot -yellow,  lip  darker,  with  a  rich 
coppery  t'lige.  The  flowers  are  borne  on  racemes  ot 
eight  or  nine  together  and  are  very  beautiful  It 
llowHi-s  very  frjely  from  the  old  Icatless  growths.— 
\V.  II.  G. 

Odontoglossum  blandum  (/■;.  UcniH-D.—Thc' 
Ihnver  s.'iit  Is  a  pretty  form,  hut  I  do  ii.it  think 
it  varh'S  mu.h  from  that  ..f  the  t)pe.  The  flower- 
spilio  is  about  it  inches  in  length,  and  your  plan,  witli 
lifteon  spil;os  upon  it,  must  bo  very  gniiid.  It  wa.s 
discovered  by  Bhmt  some  thirty  years  ago  growing  in 
very  wet  places  in  New  Grenada,  andifrom  50111)  ieot 
to  GUOO  foet  elevation  or  more.  Jt  still  remuiuB  a 
somewhat  rare  plant  ia  collections.— W.  It.  I.. 
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MAGNOLIAS  AS  CUT  FLOWERS. 

It  is  well  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  readers  of 
The  Garden  to  the  value  of  the  deciduous  sec- 
tion of  Magnolias  whilst  the  recollection  of  their 
gi'eat  beauty  is  still  fresh  in  the  minds  of  many 
by  reason  of  their  freedom  of  flowering.  It  is 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  culture  of  this  sec- 
tion of  the  family  has  not  received  more  atten- 
tion than  it  has.  A  con.siderable  increase  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  of  small  plants  has  taken 
place  in  gardens,  but  the'  larger  ones  are  n-.uch 
too  scarce.  This  may  partially  be  accounted  for 
by  reason  of  the  comparatively  slow  propagation 
of  the  Magnolia  from  layei's,  one  of  the  recog- 
nised methods  of  increase  in  conjunction  with 
grafting.  Not  only  in  fairly  sheltered  positions 
in  the  open  should  the  deciduous  Magnolias  be 
planted,  but  they  should  be  given  favourable 
places  upon  walls,  either,  south,  east,  or  west, 
the  first  and  the  last  aspects  being  chosen  in  the 
most  exposed  situations.  I  remember  M.  Sou- 
langeana  as  a  fine  specimen  twenty-five  j^ears 
ago  at  the  Deepdene  Gardens,  Dorking,  upon  the 
walls  of  the  mansion  and  facing  east,  where 
it  flowered  profusely.  This  fact  shows  that 
it  has  been  in  cultivation  sufticiently  long  for 
good  plants  now  to  be  found  in  jilenty.  The 
Yulan  or  Jlagnolia  conspicua,  which  is  con- 
sidered the  type  of  this  particular  section,  is 
also  comparatively  scarce,  the  finest  specimens 
in  the  country  being  undoubtedly  those  at  Syon 
House  and  Gunnersbury  House,  both,  singular 
to  say,  within  a  short  distance  of  each  other, 
and  that  too  well  within  the  pernicious  influences 
of  fog  and  smoke,  so  that  the  Yulan  may  be 
considered  as  a  suitable  plant  for  such  localities. 
M.  stellata  is  quite  a  distinct  species  with  very 
narrow  petals  ;  its  pure  white  flowers  are  very 
freely  i)r(jduced  at  about  the  same  time  as 
those  of  the  la.st  named.  It  is  of  more  bushy 
growth  ;  hence  is  well  suited  to  small  gardens 
where  room  could  not  be  found  perhaps  to  grow 
the  others  as  bush  plants.  M'  Lennei,  figured 
in  The  Garden  June  30,  1876  (p.  548),  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  finest  coloured  varieties  ; 
it  appears  to  be  quite  a  counterjiart  of  M. 
conspicua,  also  figured  September  22,  1888  (p. 
276)  ;  whereas  il.  Soulangeana  has  longer 
petals.  M.  Soulangeana  nigra  has  all  the 
appearance  of  being  an  extremely  hardy  variety, 
and  note  should  be  made  of  this  for  the  more 
unfavourable  localities. 

One  method  of  growing  these  Magnolias  is 
7iot  made  nearly  enough  of — viz.,  in  such  posi- 
tions as  cold  houses  from  wliich  the  frost  is 
barely  excluded,  or  in  quite  cold  corridors  used 
as  connecting  links  to  houses  and  in  various 
other  ways.  Verandahs,  again,  would  be  well 
suited  to  the  jjurpose,  more  particularly  where 
spring  frosts  are  destructive  beyond  the  aver- 
age. Only  this  .spring  I  noted  it(M.  conspicua) 
doing  well  with  such  protection.  Yet  another 
plan  may  be  advantageously  adopted,  viz.,  pot 
or  tub  culture,  so  that  protection  may  be  given 
during  the  flowering  period,  afterwards  to  be 
again  fully  expo.sed.  For  steady  forcing  they 
could  be  used  in  this  way,  and  I  have  often 
wondered  why  our  most  enterprising  nursery- 
men have  not  given  some  amount  of  attention 
to  their  preparation  for  this  particular  purpose  ; 
probably  it  may  yet  be  attempted  so  as  to  de- 
monstrate its  practicability.  My  own  method 
of  forwarding  the  Yulan  for  a  supply  of  cut 
flowers  may  be  a  crude  process,  but  it  answers 
very  well,  the  gain  in  time  being  from  ten  days 
to  a  fortnight.  I  cut  the  forwardest  twigs  or 
shoots   with    the    buds    developing   and  place 


them  in  water  in  the  stove  where  they 
respond  quickly,  the  result  being  smaller,  but 
perfectly  formeil  flowers,  of  less  substance 
perhaps,  but  none  the  less  useful  as  a 
change  for  the  cut-flower  supply.  Long  stems 
in  a  cut  state  are  hardly  jiracticable,  as  this 
involves  the  cutting  of  useful  wood,  but  so  long 
as  a  length  of  a  few  inches  can  be  secured,  it 
is  sulficient  for  shallow  glass  dishes.  In  any 
case,  but  more  especially  for  packing,  it  is  best 
to  take  the  flowers  in  the  bud  stage,  just  as 
they  are  upon  the  point  of  expanding.  Thus 
they  will  travel  better  and  arrange  better  too. 
Not  having  any  foliage  of  their  own  ■nhen 
flowering,  something  is  needed  to  arrange  with 
the  blossoms  ;  the  common  Laurel  or  the  Por- 
tugal would  answer  well  for  this  purpose.  In 
the  event  of  pot  or  tub  culture  being  taken  in 
hand,    or   where    limited    borders    are    to    be 


Flou-ers  of  the  Yulan  (iltigtiolia  conspicua)  in  a  v 
from  a  photograph  sent  ty  Mrs.  Martin.  Bou 
Birmingham. 

utili.sed,  the  .soil  sliould  consist  chiefly  of  peat, 
which  will  be  found  more  lasting  than  loam. 
Out  of  doors  it  appears  to  be  immaterial  as 
regards  the  soil  in  a  great  measure,  but  I  would 
always  advise  that  drainage  be  ensured  as  a 
safeguard  against  excess  of  moisture.  I  have 
noted  occasionally  that  the  young  foliage  of  M. 
con.spicua  can  be  fcen  develojjing  with  the 
latest  flowers  ;  this  aj  jicars  to  have  been  the 
case  in  the  admirable  illustration  which  accom- 
panies these  remarks.  J.  H. 


Daphniphyllum  glaucescens.— A  groiq)  of 
this  eveigrutn  .^liriib  at  Syon  Hou.=e  sliows  that 
for  planting  thu.-'  it  is  of  grtatvahie.  It  is  hardy, 
and  was  introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch  from  the 
northern  and  central  ibstiicts  of  .Japan.  Sjieci- 
mens  have  pas-sed  thr-ough  recent  severe  winters, 
so  that  it  is  (juite  as  haidy,  if  not  too  mu<h  ex- 
posed, as  such  things  as  ^'cronica  Travcrsi,  hnidier 


in  fact,  for  this  shrub  was  killed  oft'  wholesale  two 
or  three  winters  ago.  The  Uaphniphyllum  reminds 
one  of  a  Rhododendron  in  aspect,  growing 
strongly  and  branching  out  freely.  The  leaves, 
several  inches  in  length,  arc  delicate  green  on  the 
upper  surface,  the  under  sides  sufi'used  with  a 
blui.sh  tint,  whilst  colour  is  imparted  to  the  shrub 
by  the  crimson  shade  of  the  footstalks,  midribs, 
and  young  bark. 

Pruning  Ghent  Azaleas.— \A'ilI  you  kindly 
give  me  some  information  about  the  pruning  of 
Ghent  Azaleas  out  of  doors  V  I  have  a  bed  of 
them,  and  they  will  soon  touch  each  other.  Can 
I  keep  them  pruned  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  in- 
jure next  year's  blcssoms? — A.  X. 

*,*  If  the  Azaleas  are  hard  pruned,  next  year's 
display  of  bloom  will  be  greatly  injured  thereby  ; 
indeed,  the  fine  masses  of  flowers  that  one  often 
sees  are  borne  by  buslies  that  are  never  pruned  in 
any  way.  Still  a  good  deal  maj'  be  done  to  keep 
the  plants  within  bounds  by 
shortening  in  any  of  the  strag- 
gling or  far-reaching  shoots,  and 
the  sooner  this  is  done  the  better. 
Such  treatment  will  result  in  fine 
compact  bushes,  and  if  after  this 
they  become  in  time  too  much 
crowded,  it  is  better  to  remove 
some  than  to  prune  hard,  for  plants 
cut  in  are  urjsightly  for  some  time, 
and  at  least  a  season's  display  of 
bloom  greatly  reduced.  Besides 
this  they  transplant  readilv,  so  that 
the  surplus  specimens  may  be  re- 
moved and  another  bed  formed  if 
desired.  A  slight  spring  and  sum- 
mer pruning  will,  however,  in  all 
probability  render  such  drastic 
measures  unnecessary,  at  all  events 
for  a  few  years. — Ed. 

Transplanting  in  autumn. 
— Owing  to  the  excessive  drought 
last  spring,  I  deferred  trans- 
planting a  large  quantity  of  Picea 
nobilis  3  feet  to  4  feet  high  until 
the  first  week  in  September,  after 
a  heavv  fall  of  rain.  Finding  the 
soil  dust-dry  about  12  inches  below 
the  surface,  and  carting  water  too 
expensive,  I  decided  to  only  re- 
move a  portion  of  them,  and  let 
the  other  remain  until  this  spring, 
liaving  some  doubt  how  they  would 
^vinter.  The  roots  woidd  not  carry 
any  soil  and  the  position  was  fully 
'■xposed  on  all  sides,  beint;  in  our 
Charlestown  nur-ser-y  Iniiii  feet 
above  sea-level.  To-day  (April  24) 
I  have  looked  them  over,  and  I  find 
out  of  ludij  ])l.ants  only  ten  have 
died:  all  theothersare  so  fresh, that 
you  could  not  tell  they  had  been 
removed,  and  the  roots  are  a  mass 
of  white  fibres  and  titto  transplant 
with  safety  anj'where.  I  have 
before  this  corrfined  nryself  to 
transplanting  conifers  in  spring,  but  after  such 
evidence  as  this  shall  not  be  so  particular  in  the 
future.  I  may  also  add  that  in  these  nurseries 
jilanting  was  done  with  very  fair  success  every 
month  in  the  whole  of  Last  year,  dry  as  it  was. 
My  mode  of  procedure  when  the  |>lants  r^etjuire 
watering  is,  after  placing  the  i>lant  in  proper  posi- 
tion, to  add  a  little  fine  soil  to  the  roots,  then  give 
a  good  watering,  add  more  soil,  make  the  plant 
firm,smoothe  the  sui-face  over  with  dry  soil  topr-e- 
vent  evaporation.  If  the  work  is  done  properly, 
this  is  all  the  plant  rcipiires  until  new  r'oots  are 
formed.  When  the  i)]ants  are  small,  I  cover 
them  with  stra%v  or  Hiath,  Spruce  branches,  or 
anything  to  make  shade.  1  had  several  large 
beds  of  Rhododendron  .lacksoni  and  other  sorts  in 
full  bloom  last  week,  but  there  came  a  frost  on 
Friday  night  and  cut  the  whole  lot  oil'. — C.  Reeves, 
'J'iro  Ifti/f:<,  u(ar  Matlork. 

Spiraeas  at  Syon  House. -The  grounds  of 
Syon    House,    Isleworth,    have    been   greatly  itrr- 
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proved  of  recent  years,  and  various  shrubs,  as 
the  Spira'a*,  boldly  grouped  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  lawn  or  in  beds  on  the  turf,  but  without  in- 
terfering with  pleasing  views.  When  there  re- 
cently note  in  particular  was  made  of  the  Spira'as. 
A  large  group  of  Spiraea  Thunbergi  was  in 
beauty,  and  very  charming  this  species  is  with 
its  wealth  of  small  pure  white  flowers  against 
the  green  colour  of  the  new  leafage.  S.  aria;- 
folia,  S.  japonica  or  S.  callosa,  S.  Lindleyana, 
S.  salicifolia,  and  all  the  best  kinds  are  planted 
largely.  It  is  onlj-  in  this  way  that  one  can  judge 
of  the  character  of  a  group  of  shrubs  like  these, 
as  in  the  majority  of  gardens  they  are  crowded 
up  in  shrubberies,  in  which  it  is  impossible  for 
their  true  character  to  be  developed. 

Genista  hispanica. — The  Spanish  Furze,  as 
this  is  often  called,  is  just  now  coming  into  flower, 
and  a  large  mass  of  it  on  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment garden  at  Chelsea  is  very  showy  and  has 
been  for  many  years,  thus  showing  that  it  will 
succeed  better  in  smoky  districts  than  many  other 
shrubs.  It  is  just  the  subject  for  planting  on 
a  sloping  bank  where  fully  exposed  to  th>  sun, 
as  in  such  a  jjosition  it  will  not  only  grow  well, 
but  also  flower  in  the  greatest  profusion.  It  forms 
a  dense  mass  of  bright  green  spiny  twigs,  cheer- 
ful at  all  sea.sons,  but,  of  course,  additionally  so 
when  every  shoot  is  terminated  by  a  cluster  of 
golden  yellow  blossoms.  It  is  seldom  more  than 
18  inches  or  2  feet  in  height.  For  a  large  bold 
arrangement  of  rockwork  this  (ienista  is  well 
suited  ;  indeed,  not  only  this  particular  species, 
but  several  of  its  allies  are  good  plants  for  such  a 
purpose.  Some  of  the  best  are  Genista  anxan- 
tica,  somewhat  in  the  way  of  our  native  G.  tinc- 
toria.  This  last  is  also  a  pretty  dwarf  shrub  so 
grown,  and  so  are  G.  pilosa  and  G.  sagittalis,  the 
latter  one  of  the  most  curious  members  of  the 
genus,  the  procumbent  stems  being  broadly 
winged.  In  all  of  the  above  the  flowers  are  yel- 
low. The  Spanish  Furze  is  not  at  all  a  diflicult 
subject  to  increase  by  means  of  cuttings  if  they 
are  taken  towards  the  end  of  the  summer  and  in- 
serted in  sandy  soil  in  a  frame,  where,  if  kept 
close,  they  will  root  during  the  following  spring, 
if  not  before.  In  common  with  most  of  the  Legu- 
minos;«,  seeds  are  also  produced,  from  which 
plants  can  be  raised  in  quantity. — T. 

Andromeda  polifolia. — This  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  beautiful  of  our  native 
shrubs,  but  it  is  a  native  not  only  of  Britain,  but 
of  the  other  countries  of  Northern  Europe,  and  is 
also  sjjread  o\er  the  eastern  portion  of  North 
America,  being  found  as  a  rule  in  peaty,  boggy 
situations.  It  is  now  in  flower,  and  will  remain 
so  more  or  less  for  some  months  to  come.  It  is 
attractive  not  only  for  its  delicate  jmle  pink 
flowers,  but  also  for  the  intense  green  of  its  foli- 
age. Perhaps  on  account  of  its  wide  distribution 
it  is  a  very  variable  plant,  and  Loudon  enume- 
rates no  less  th.in  eight  vai'ieties  diflbring  in  size 
and  shape  of  both  flower  and  leaf .  Its  leaves  are  each 
IJ  inches  long,  but  the  varying  width  makes  them 
either  linear  or  lanceolate  ;  they  are,  however,  in- 
variably glaucous  beneath  and  of  the  darkest 
glo.v.sy  green  above ;  the  apex,  too,  is  always 
pointed  and  the  midrib  prominent.  The  corolla 
is  bell-s]ia[>ed,  but  mucii  inflated  towards  the  base, 
the  five  teeth  being  tipped  with  red.  The  damp, 
peaty  soil  of  its  native  habitats  should  bo  imi- 
tated as  nearly  as  possible  to  obtain  the  best 
results.  It  may  be  jiroiiagated  by  seeds  or  by 
layers.  — B. 

Menziesiaempetrifolia. — Oneoftheiiretticst 
and  most  chaiming  of  ericaeeous  plants  now 
in  bloom  is  this  North  American  Mcnziesia, 
otherwise  known  as  Bryivnthus  empetriformis. 
Several  tufts  of  it  are  now  in  flower  at  Kew,  one  of 
them  2  feet  acro.s.s.  It  is  a  plant  of  compact,  dense 
growth,  and  attains  a  height  scarcely  exceeding 
8  inches  to  10  inches.  Its  branches,  skmder 
and  of  nearly  erect  growth,  are  crowded  thickly 
with  dark  green  linear  leaves  half  an  inch  in 
length,  the  short  |)etiole3  being  closely  pressed  to 
the  stem.  The  flowers,  i)roduced  at  the  apex 
of  the  stem,  arc  borne  on  erect  petioles   I   inch 


long,  but  the  flower  itself  bends  downwards.  The 
corolla  is  bell-shaped,  but  much  contracted  at  the 
mouth,  and  of  a  bright  and  extremely  beautiful 
shade  of  pink.  The  wealth  of  blossom  anrl 
brightness  of  colour  make  the  plant,  dwarf  as  it 
is,  a  conspicuous  object  from  (juite  a  long  distance. 
For  small  gardens  nothing  could  be  more  con- 
venient or  desirable.  It  was  introduced  from 
North-west  America  in  1829.  At  the  time  of 
planting  a  moist  position  should  be  selected,  and 
a  proportion  of  at  least  half  peat  mixed  with  the 
ordinary  soil. — B. 

Camellias  out  of  doors. — The  long  hot  sum- 
mer of  1893  is  now  showing  its  efl'ects  very 
strongly  in  the  free  blooming  of  nearly  all  our 
spring-flowering  shrubs.  In  no  c'ass  of  plants  is 
the  result  more  astonishing  than  in  the  case  of  the 
Camellias  grown  in  the  open,  whose  beauty  near 
London  this  spring  is  as  great  as  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  associate  with  the  favoured  conditions  of 
Cornwall  or  South  Wales.  For  the  last  month 
several  varieties  have  been  flowering  with  great 
freedom  in  the  Rhododendron  dell  at  Kew,  but 
the  latest  of  the  varieties  is  now  at  its  best,  and  is 
the  finest  yet  seen.  It  is  the  old-fashioned  variety 
Donckelaari,  a  semi-double  flower  without  any  of 
the  stifl'ness  which  spoils  the  flowers  of  so  many  of 
the  Camellias ;  the  petals,  loosely  arranged,  are  of 
a  bright  red-crimson,  marked  in  a  few  places  with 
white  or  pinkish  spots.  The  plant  is  literally 
loaded  witli  flowers,  each  of  which  is  4  inches  in 
diameter.  I  have  seen  Camellias  succeed  verj' 
well  out  of  doors  as  far  north  as  Lincolnshii'e  when 
given  an  exceptionally  sheltered  position.  It  is 
probable  a  good  deal  could  be  done  with  them  in 
the  south  by  selecting  suitable  situations  and  by 
using  late-flowering  varieties  like  Donckelaari, 
which  even  in  an  early  season  like  this  only 
re.aches  its  best  towards  the  end  of  April.  In  any 
case  the  glossy  green  foliage  is  always  handsome 
and  a  distinct  acquisition  out  of  doors.  Camellias 
prefer  a  peaty  soil,  and  it  is  most  important  that 
the}'  should  be  kept  uniformly  moist  during  hot 
weather. — B. 


FLOWERING  TREES  AND  SHRUBS. 

No  place,  whether  large  or  small,  is  complete  with- 
out a  good  collection  of  these.  At  the  present 
time  some  of  the  early  flowering  kinds  are  very 
pleasing,  particularly  those  that  have  been  allowed 
to  grow  unrestricted.  Here  a  large  tree  of  Halesia 
tetraptera  stands  out  boldly,  having  grown  to  the 
height  of  20  feet  or  more,  its  slender  branches 
hanging  gracefully  all  round.  The  whole  of  last 
season's  growth  is  now  clothed  with  thousands  of 
Snowdrop-like  flowers,  forming  one  of  the  most 
interesting  objects  imaginable.  Then,  again,  we 
have  Cydonia  japonica,  the  common  Crab,  and 
others  of  that  class,  all  of  which  make  charming 
features  in  the  woodland  walks.  The  various  kinds 
of  Cherries  and  Thorns  also  add  beauty  to  the  land- 
scape when  judiciously  planted.  Magnolias  of 
various  kindsare  well  deservingof  morenotice,even 
though  their  flowers  are  sometimes  cut  down  by 
the  late  spring  frosts.  M.  conspicua  was  very 
be.autiful  this  season.  M.  purpurea,  sometimes 
called  M.  discolor,  is  fast  exi)anding  its  flowers. 
A  bush  of  this  about  7  feet  high  is  a  glorious 
])icture  on  the  lawn  when  in  full  bloom,  being 
covered  with  its  purple  and  white  blooms.  1  .shall 
not  soon  forget  theefl'ect  of  I'aulownia  imperialis 
wlien  in  flower,  a  fine  specimen  of  which  stood  on 
the  lawn  here.  Amelanchier  Botryapium  has  been 
charming  this  season,  the  snowy-white  llowurs 
covering  the  whole  of  tlu;  branches.  C'lumps  of 
Azalea  mollis  at  the  time  of  w  riting  arc  one  ma.ss 
of  blossom.  It  is  a  wonder  that!  this  is  not 
more  generally  planted.  True,  in  exposed  |)laces 
the  early  flowers  sometimes  get  cut  ofl'  by  the 
frost,  but  they  are  not  more  subject  to  this  than 
those  of  the  caily  Rhododendrons.  Then  we 
liave  Azara  microphylla,  wliose  fragrant  flowers  (ill 
the  air  with  their  vanilla-like  perfume.  For  cover- 
ing a  building  tliis  is  one  of  the  best  plants,  as  its 
light  sprays  of  small  foliage  are  very  efl'ective. 
Both  Andromedasand  Kalmias  ought  to  be  planted 


largely  in  all  places  where  there  is  room,  as  they 
are  very  useful  for  cutting.  Large  bushes  of 
Kalmia  latifolia  not  only  form  pleasing  feature.^ 
on  the  lawn,  but  their  flowers  stand  well  in  a  cut 
state.  Some  of  the  Ericas  should  also  find  a  place. 
The  early-flowering  kinds  are  amongst  the  fore- 
most to  gladden  us  in  spring  with  their  tiny  blos- 
soms, even  when  the  snow  is  still  on  the  ground. 
Nuttallia  cerasiformis  and  some  of  the  Deutzias 
should  also  be  planted  along  sides  of  drives  and 
in  woods  where  they  are  sure  to  be  attractive. 
Biixled  Pari:,  Ucljidd.  H.   C.   P. 


MAGNOLIA  LENNEI. 
Wii-VTEVER  be  the  origin  of  this  Magnolia,  con- 
cerning which  there  seems  a  certain  amount  of 
doubt,  it  is  decidedlj'  a  very  beautiful  form,  and 
in  common  with  all  the  early-flowering  varieties  it 
has  been  this  season  (from  the  absence  of  spring 
frosts)  unusually  fine.  The  various  articles  that 
have  from  time  to  time  appeared  in  The  G.\kden 
relative  to  the  adaptability  of  some  of  the  Mag- 
nolias for  flowering  in  pots  under  glass  have 
caused  a  good  deal  more  attention  to  be  directed 
towards  them  for  this  purpose  than  was  formerly 
the  case,  and  in  any  selection  of  the  most  suitable 
forms  M.  Lennei  must  have  a  place,  as  while  still 
small  it  produces  its  large  massive  blooms  which 
are  \'ery  richly  coloured.  There  appears  to  be  a 
little  confusion  with  regard  to  the  nomenclature 
of  some  of  these  early-flowering  Magnolias ;  at  all 
events  there  are  more  names  tlian  distinct  varie- 
ties. First  and  foremost  among  them  all  stands 
the  Yulan  (M.  conspicua),  which  attains  the  di- 
mensions of  a  good-sized  tree,  and  when  laden 
with  its  large  white  blossoms  it  is  surpassed  by 
none.  The  Magnolias  are  as  a  rule  propagated 
by  grafting,  and  this  is  no  exception,  hence  the 
young  plants  commence  to  flower  in  a  much 
smaller  state  than  they  would  do  if  raised  from 
seeds.  This  was  brought  particularly  under  my 
notice  two  or  three  weeks  since,  for  I  saw  a  dozen 
plants  of  this  Magnolia  none  of  which  exceeded  a 
yard  in  height,  yet  all  were  flowering,  while  near 
by  was  a  large  tree  of  the  same  species  laden  with 
blossoms.  A  species  that  varies  a  good  deal  is 
M.  discolor,  also  known  as  M.  purpurea.  This  is 
([uite  a  shrub  in  habit,  and  it  al.so  ditlers  in  many 
particulars  from  M.  conspicua.  The  flowers  of 
M.  obovata  are  smaller  and  the  petals  more 
pointed  than  in  M.  conspicua,  while  they  do  not 
expand  so  widely  as  those  of  the  last  named. 
M.  Lennei  is  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  between 
these  two,  and  the  same  origin  is  also  claimed  for 
M.  Soulangeana.  The  two  are,  however,  quite  dis- 
tinct, the  blooms  of  M.  Lennei  being  much  mora 
massive  than  those  of  the  other.  A  form  grown 
by  Messrs.  Veitch  under  the  name  of  M.  Soulan- 
geana nigra,  and  illustrated  by  means  of  a 
coloured  plate  about  ten  years  ago  in  The  Gar- 
den, is  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  M.  Lennei,  and 
is,  I  should  .say,  of  much  the  same  origin.  M. 
Soulangeana  nigra,  hov.ever,  wa*  imported  from 
Japan,  while  M.  Lennei  is  said  to  have  been 
raised  in  Italy.  No  notice  of  these  early-flower- 
ing Magnolias  would  be  complete  without  mention 
of  M.  stellata,  which  has  now  become  sucli  a 
universal  favourite.  It  is  a  mucli  smiillcr  grower 
than  any  of  tho.se  previously  mentioned,  as  it 
forms  a  close  twiggy  bush,  with  pretty,  white, 
sweet-scented  blossoms  about  4  inches  across. 
This  Magnolia  is  also  known  as  M.  Halleana, 
having  been  introduced  from  Japan  by  way  of 
iVmerica  through  Dr.  Hall,  after  whom  it  was 
named,  but  the  s|)ccific  name  of  stellata  had  prior 
claim.  A  [liidi  variety  of  tliis  was  shown  last 
spring  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  H.H.S.  by 
Messrs.  Veitch,  and  a  certificate  was  awarded  it, 
but  it  is,  I  believe,  not  yet  in  commerce.  T. 


Grouping  shrubs. — In  your  i.ssuo  of  the  21st 
Mr.  F.  W .  liurbidgc  .siys  that  "  one  really  might 
do  worse  than  grouj)  together  boldly  and  tastefully 
the   hanly   flowering  trees  and   the  noble  over- 
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green  shrubs  of  Japan."  It  may  interest  some  of 
your  readers  to  know  that  some  such  plan  has 
"been  carried  out  with  <;ood  success  here.  About  ten 
or  eleven  years  a^ro,  when  laying  out  a  piece  of  new 
garden,  I  divided  it  into  one  portion  of  27  yards 
bj'  60  3'ards,  and  three  others  of  .30  yards  by  60 
j'ards.  In  the  first  I  grouped  the  small  trees, 
shrub.s,  plants,  and  bulbs  of  the  Himalayan  re- 
gion, Africa,  South  America,  New  Zealand,  and 
Australia  ;  in  the  next  those  of  China  and  Japan; 
in  the  next  those  of  North  America,  and  in  the 
last  those  belonging  to  Europe  and  Northern 
Asia.  The  plants  are,  of  course,  those  hardy  or 
nearly  haidy  in  the  south  of  England,  and  I  feel 
quite  rewarded  for  the  trouble  taken.  During  the 
))ast  three  weeks  the  part  devoted  to  Chinese  and 
Japanese  plants  has  been  quite  brilliant  with  the 
leaves  of  variou.sly  coloured  Maples  and  the 
flowers  of  Magnolias,  Pyrus  spectabilis  and  P. 
floribunda,  double-flowering  Plums  (white  and 
pink),  Forsythias,  Cerasus  serrulata,  Spira!a  pruni- 
folia  tl.-pl..  Camellias,  Cydonias  (white,  pink,  and 
scarlet),  Cercis  chinensis,  Pyrus  Maulei,  a  hybrid 
Japanese  Rhododendron,  Azalea  mollis,  P;eonia 
Moutan,  &c. ,  and  I  doubt  whether  it  will  be  more 
beautiful  in  the  height  of  summer.  The  three 
other  portions  of  the  garden  also  give  very  good 
results.  Azalea  Vaseyi  in  the  American  part  is 
very  bright  now,  and  in  the  European  part 
various  Genistiis,  Spira>a  arguta,  &c. ,  make  a 
very  cheerful  show,  to  say  nothing  of  the  early 
herbaceous  plants  and  bulbs.  Exochorda  Alberti 
is  a  shrub  well  worth  gro%\'ing,  as  it  is  as  Ijeautif  ul 
as  Exochorda  grandiflora  and  much  hardier,  and 
never  fails  to  flower  abundantly. — B.  E.  C.  Ch.vm- 
EERS,  f'rai/sfcood  Jli  f,  Htish  mn-r. 

The  yellow-leaved  Mock  Grange  (Phila- 
delphus  coronarius  var.  aurea). — Although  to- 
wards the  end  of  summer  the  leaves  of  this  plant 
become  nearly  as  green  as  those  of  the  ordinary 
P.  coronarius,  there  is  no  other  jjlant  which 
during  April  and  ilay  is  more  beautiful  in  its 
foliage  than  this.  There  are  several  groups  of  it 
in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  and  the  soft  golden- 
yellow  of  the  leaves  makes  a  peculiarly  bright  and 
charming  mass  of  colour,  which  from  a  distance 
is  quite  as  effective  as  yellow  flowers.  It  is  of 
dwarfer  habit  than  the  type,  and  is  propagated 
by  cuttings  with  equal  facility.  This  yellow- 
leaved  variety  is  one  of  comparativelj'  recent 
origin,  but  P.  coronarius  itself  is  one  of  the  oldest 
exotic  plants  of  whose  early  cultivation  a  record 
exists.  It  was  grown  bj-  Gerard  in  1.597,  and  this 
old  herbalist,  writing  3n0  j'ears  ago,  thus  quaintly 
expresses  himself  with  regard  to  its  flowers : 
"  They  have  a  [ileasant  swcete  smell,  but  in  my 
judgment  troubling  and  molesting  the  head  in 
ver\'  strange  manner.  I  once  gathered  the  flowers 
and  laid  them  in  my  chamber  window,  which 
smelted  more  strongly  after  they  had  lain  together 
a  few  howers,  but  with  such  a  jjonticlc  and  un- 
acquainted savor  that  they  awaked  me  from 
sleepe,  so  that  I  could  not  take  rest  till  I  had  cast 
them  out  of  my  chamber."  The  species  is  a  native 
of  South  Europe. — B. 

Kerria  japonica. — Both  the  single  and  double- 
flowered  varieties  of  this  Japanese  species  are 
amongst  the  most  beautiful  of  our  yellow-flowered 
shrubs.  The  double-flowered  form  is  the  better 
known  and  is  much  more  generally  cultivated  in 
gardens,  although  it  is  questionable  if  it  pos- 
sesses so  true  a  beautj'  as  the  single  one.  What 
the  latter  variety  loses  in  mere  size  of  flower  is 
more  than  gained  in  elegance  of  habit  and  wealth 
of  blossom.  It  is  a  low-spreading  shrub  2  feet  or 
more  in  height,  with  its  numerous  slender 
branches  bearing  flowers  the  entire  length  and 
making  delightful  sprays.  It  is  not  .so  erect  a 
grower  as  the  double-flowered  variety;  the  flowers 
are  a  little  over  1  inch  in  diameter  and  of  a 
bright,  but  rich  yellow.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  it  is  ([uite  hardy,  and  does  not  need 
the  protection  of  a  wall.  It  is  nio.'rt  easily  propa- 
gated by  cuttings  taken  in  a  few  weeks'  time. 
The  early  history  of  the  Kerria  is  interesting. 
Its  existence  in  Japan  was  known  as  long  ago  as 
1700,  and  Thunberg,  the  botanist,  gave  to  Lin- 
naeus a  single  dried  specimen,  which  is  still  pro- 


bably in  his  herbarium  at  the  Linnean  Society 
and  wliich  for  over  100  years  represented  all  that, 
was  known  of  the  species.  In  1804  the  double- 
floweretl  variety  was  introduced,  and  soon  became 
a  favourite  garden  plant,  but  as  the  reproducti\'e 
portions  of  the  flower  w'ere  wanting,  there  were 
no  means  of  determining  its  true  relationship, 
and  it  was  generallj'  known  as  Corchorus  japonica, 
this  genus  being  near  Sparmannia  and  in  the 
Natural  Order  Tiliacese.  In  18.33  or  1834  the 
true  single-flowered  tv-pe  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Reeves,  and  it  was  then  seen  to  belong  to  Ro- 
sace;e,  and  the  ])resent  name  was  given  it  in 
honour  of  Mr.  William  Ker,  a  gardener  at  Kew, 
and  sent  from  there  plant-collecting  to  China  in 
IS03.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  superinten- 
dent of  the  Ceylon  Botanic  Gardens,  and  died  on 
that  island  in  1814.— B. 
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PHLOX  G.  F.  WILSON  AND  OTHERS. 
When  early  spring  bulbs  have  become  au  un- 
tidy mass  of  leaves  and  Dall'odils  are  all  gone, 
the  garden  reijuires  refreshment  of  colour  more 
than  at  any  time  of  the  flower  season,  and  from 
the  end  of  April  to  the  middle  of  May  several 
dwarf  Phloxes  render  great  service  in  this  way. 
Everyone  knows  Phlox  subulata  and  its  varie- 
ties, often  called  the  Aldborough  Phloxes, 
though  there  are  probably  many  more  of  them 
now  in  cultivation  than  ever  came  out  of  the 
garden  at  Aldborough.  Excellent  as  these  are 
where  they  thrive,  many  of  us  who  have  heavy 
damp  soils  to  contend  with  find  that  they  must 
be  humoured,  and  require  special  treatment  to 
make  them  ornamental.  With  me  tliey  do  well 
euougli  on  sheltered  rockeries,  but  on  the  ground 
level  they  will  grow  only  on  gravel  walks,  where 
they  make  a  beautiful  edging  and  distract  ob- 
servation from  the  crop  of  Crocus  leaves  behind 
them.  But  the  object  of  this  note  is  to  call 
attention  to  some  Phloxes  wliich  flower  at  the 
same  time  and  are  more  robust  in  constitution, 
doing  well  in  any  part  of  tlie  border  and  readily 
forming  a  dense  flowering  mass,  and  I  call  atten- 
tion to  them  because  I  believe  that  the  three 
colours  which  we  now  have  in  them  might  by  a 
little  attention  be  changed  into  as  many  varie- 
ties as  there  are  in  Phlox  subulata. 

The  three  types  are,  1,  A.  Phlox  ama-na,  liright 
pink  ;  2,  a  Phlox  I  provisionally  call  G.  F. 
Wilson,  jiale  bine-lilac  ;  and  ,"5,  Phlox  .stellaria, 
white.  The  first  and  third  I  have  no  doubt  are 
typical  wild  species  from  North  America,  as 
they  answer  in  all  respects  to  their  descriptions 
in  Asa  Gray's  "  Flora,"  but  the  second  is  a  re- 
markable plant,  and  has  a  remarkable  history. 
I  first  saw  it  in  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson's  garden  at 
Wisley  six  or  seven  years  ago.  Mr.  Wilson 
could  not  tell  me  where  he  got  it,  but  thought 
it  was  Phlox  procumbens,  a  name  about  which 
I  will  say  more  presently.  I  took  some  away, 
and  as  it  increased  rapidly,  I  distributed  it  to 
friends  and  nurseries,  and  being  asked  to  name 
it,  I  called  it  G.  F.  Wilson.  Two  or  tliree 
years  ago  it  was  exhibited  to  the  Iloyal  Horticul- 
tural Society  Ijy  BIr.  George  Paul,  and  received  a 
certificate  from  the  floral  committee  under  the 
name  ^\hich  T  had  given  to  it.  If  asked  to  con- 
jecture its  origin,  I  should  have  confldentlysaid  it 
was  a  hybrid  between  P.  amiena  and  P.  stellaria, 
as  its  character  and  habit  seem  to  be  inter- 
mediate between  these  two  species.  Amongst 
other  phices  I  sent  specimens  to  the  Royal 
Botanic  Garden  at  Edinbiirgh,  asking  the  oirator, 
Mr.  Lindsay,  whether  he  knew  it  or  wished  for 
it,  and  I  told  him  my  surmise  as  to  its  i]arent- 
age.  He  replied  that  he  recognised  it  at  once 
as   a   Phlox    which  he  had    himself   raised    at 


Eiliuburgh  in  1870  by  Ciossiug  Phlox  frondosa, 
a  frtrong  large-leaved  variety  of  P.    subulata, 
with  P.  subulata  var.   Nelsoni,  white-flowered. 
With   regard   to   my  conjecture,   Mr.   Limlsay 
assured   me   that  in  1879  he  had  neither  Phlox 
amcena  nor  Phlox  stellaria  in  the  Edinburgh 
garden.     The  development  of  size  and  vigour 
from  Mr.   Lindsay's  cross  is  very  remarkable, 
but  no  one  who  knows  him  will  be  disposed  to 
([uestion   his   accuracy.       Mr.     Lindsay    added 
that    he   first    gave   divisions  of   the   plant  to 
Mes.srs.  Dickson,  of  Pilrig  Nurseries,  who  dis- 
tributed it  as  P.  subidata  lilacina.     It  is  now- 
becoming  common  under  various  names.     Two 
years  ago  it  was  grown  in  the  alpine  house  at 
Kew  as  P.  stellaria,  and  now  appears  in  Kew 
Gardens  under  two  names— P.  stellaria  lilacina 
and  P.  G.  F.  W'ilson.     I  believe  I  sav.-  it  in  a 
pot  there   also   as   P.   subulata   var.     It  is  re- 
markable, however,  that  there  is  an  excellent 
and  exact  portrait  of  it'in  Loddiges'  "Cabinet," 
tab.   1722,   under  the  name  of  P.  procumbens. 
This  portrait  is  more  than  sixty  years  old,  but 
I  am  certain  the  same  plant  was  not  in  cultiva- 
tion   twenty    years    ago,    or    I    should    have 
come     across     it     in     some     garden     or    nur- 
ser3'.     The   P.    procumbens    which    I   remem- 
ber for    forty    years,  and  which  I  have    tried 
in  vain  to  cultivate,  is  a  poor,  mifly,  weak  plant, 
which   never   covers   the   space    over  which  it 
grows,  and  seems  incapable  of  resisting  severe 
winters.     I  saw  it  last  week  in  a  frame  at  Mr. 
Paul's  Broxbourne  Nursery,  where  G.  F.  Wil- 
son was   in   full  vigour  outside,  and  tlie  two 
forms   are   very   distinct.     This  weak  P.   pro- 
cumbens   is   more  like  a    portrait  in     Sweet's 
"  English  Flower  Garden,"  series  2,  tab.  7.    P- 
]n-ocumbens  is   described   by  Asa  Gray  in   liis 
"Flora    of    North    America,"    and    both    the 
liortraits   I    have   mentioned    are   referred    to. 
He  says  it  is  unknown  in  a  wild  state,  and  con- 
jectures it  to  be  a  hybrid  between  P.  subulata 
and  P.  amrena. 

I  now  wish  to  urge  gardeners  to  try  to  raise 
crosses  between  this  flower  and  some  of  the 
brighter  forms  of  P.  subulata.  It  is  significant 
that  though  I  have  never  seen  ripe  seed  on 
either  P.  ama-na  or  P.  stellaria,  this  P.  G.  F. 
AVilson,  which  Blr.  Lindsay  informs  us  is  not  a 
hybrid,  but  a  cross  between  two  varieties  of  the 
same  species,  produces  rijie  seed  rather  freely. 
Several  seedlings  have  come  up  near  it  in  my 
garden  which  have,  so  far,  disajipointed  nie  by 
being  no  improvement  in  colour,  and  I  have  no 
doubt,  from  the  slightly  varying  forms  I  see  in 
nurseries,  that  seedlings  have  l)een  raised  else- 
where, and  I  feel  sure  that  a  few  years  ought 
to  give  us  a  new  anil  more  robu.st  strain  of  these 
gay  and  useful  spring  Phloxes. 

Edyc  Hall,  Malpas.  C.  Wolley-Dod. 


Dielytra  spectabilis  alba  is  not  such  a  poor 
flower  as  we  at  one  time  su|iposed.  A  mas-;  of  it 
^\as  in  full  bloom  a  few  days  ago  with  Jlr.  Ware, 
but  the  flowers  are  not  white,  as  suggested  bj'  the 
name,  being  cons|)icuouslj'  tinted  with  rose. 
They  are  produced  in  abundance,  but  only  when 
the  ])lant  gets  protection,  also  a  light  san  ly  soil. 
It  has  not  the  free  growth  and  vigour  of  the 
type. 

Forms  of  Tulipa  Greigi. — This  species  is 
one  of  the  mcst  varialile  of  all,  the  range  of  col- 
our varying  from  almost  self  yellow  to  dee[)est 
crimson,  the  inten.se  and  biilliant  shades  creating 
a  striking  ellect.  We  believe  in  some  places  the 
distinctive  forms  are  named,  but  this  is  a  mistake 
in  such  sportive  bulbs  as  this  Tulip. 

Rare  Irises. — A  few  days  ago  several  very 
rare  Irises,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  Cushion  Irises 
or  Oncocyclus  group,  were  in  beauty  with  Mr. 
Ware  at  Tottenham.  I.  Korolkowi  is  of  refined 
colour,  the  tall,  narrow  glaucous  leaves,  a  suitable 
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accompaniment  to  the  flowers,  which  are  beauti- 
fully veined,  in  Ihe  case  of  the  standards,  on  a 
light  lilac  ground,  whilst  tlie  falls  are  deep  vel- 
vety brown,  still  more  intense  at  the  base.  I. 
atro-purpurea  is  uniijue  in  colour.  It  has  been 
exhibited  recently,  and  in  aspect  reminds  one  of 

I.  iberica,  the  Hower,  if  rather  small,  being  of  re- 
markable colour.  The  orbicular-shaped  standard 
is  almost  black,  so  intense  is  the  shade  of  velvety 
purple,  and  it  is  veined  with  an  even  deeper  tone 
on  close  inspection  ;  the  fall  is  narrow,  and  en- 
riched at  the  base  with  deep  yellow,  whilst  it  is 
further  embellished  on  the  blade  with  a  purijlisli 
black  blotch.  I.  Leichtlini  is  a  lovely  kind.  Its 
Isafage  is  abundant  and  glaucous,  the  plant, 
judging  from  the  specimens  in  bloom,  free  and 
robust,  whilst  the  flower  is  of  beautiful  colour. 
The  standards  are  blue,  margined  with  a  brown- 
ish shade,  tlie  falls  clasping  the  stems,  enriched 
with  a  central  "  furry  "  band  ;  the  ground  colour 
whitisli,  veined  with  brown,  whilst  tlie  blade  or 
limb  is  shot  with  a  satiny  shade,  bright  and  cha- 
racteristic. 

Geum  Heldreichi  is  the  name  of  a  hardy 
plant  in  flower  now  vsith  Mr.  Ware.  It  reminds 
one  of  G.  miniatum,  but  the  flowers  are  distinctly 
more  of  a  brick-red  colour,  very  bright  and  showy 
when  produced  in  quantity.  The  plant  is  of 
dwarf  growth,  varying  from  about  9  inches  to  1 
foot  in  height,  tufted,  so  to  say,  very  free  and 
easy  to  grow.  Like  (!.  miniatum,  it  has  a  long 
season  of  flowering  and  is  just  the  kind  of  plant 
to  make  a  good  mass  of,  and  is  suitable  for  those 
who  wish  only  for  things  that  will  live  almost 
anywhere  and  in  ordinary  soil. 

The  alpine  Wallflower.  —  This  delightful 
little  plant  has  more  than  one  name.  In  many 
books  it  is  called  Erysimum,  but  whatever  its 
name  it  is  a  bright,  compact  plant  for  the  rockery 
or  to  grow  in  pots.  It  is  a  very  old  introduction, 
having  been  introduced  in  1819,  and  is  at  present 
in  full  bloom  in  the  hardy  |)lant  house  at  Kew. 
We  do  not  care  about  growing  things  that  live 
quite  well  in  the  open  under  such  treatment  as 
this,  but  tlie  alpine  Wallflower  is  really  worth 
getting  in  good  masses  in  pans  or  large  pots, 
its  corap.act,  dwarf  habit,  and  large  bright 
sulphur-coloured  flowers  being  very  pleasing. 
The  buds  are  of  a  dull  crimson  shade,  and  con- 
trast is  obtained,  too,  witli  the  deep  green  narrow 
leaves.  It  is  worth  planting  in  bold  groups  on 
the  rockery  in  light  soil,  and  may  be  easily  struck 
from  cuttings. 

Iiilium  Thomsonianum  is  one  of  the  choicer 
kinds  of  Lily  that  will  not  stand  the  rough  treat- 
ment that  many  of  our  beautiful  garden  forms  are 
not  averse  to.  This  species  was  flowering  re- 
markably well  in  a  cold  house  in  Mr.  Ware's  nur- 
sery at  Tottenham,  .and  it  recpiiressuch  a  position 
as  this,  or  if  in  the  open  a  warm,  sheltered  corner 
in  a  southern  county.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
called  a  Lily  for  the  cold  house  or  frame,  and 
under  such  conditions  in  a  soil  of  sandy  peat  is 
not  troublesome  to  grow.  When  in  full  beauty, 
as  at  Tottenham,  it  is  charming,  as  may  be  seen 
from  an  illustration   of  it  in  The  (Jakden,  Aug. 

II,  1877.  The  flowers  arc  produced  freely  in  a 
graceful  sjiike,  and  are  individually  tender  and 
attractive  in  colour,  a  soft  lilac  shade,  peculiarly 
distinct.  They  arc  not  large,  but  neat,  and  in 
the  aggregate  make  a  goocl  display.  L.  Tliom- 
sonianuin  is  also  called  L.  roseum,  but  the  former 
is  the  name  by  which  it  is  best  known. 

Galanthus  Foster!. — I  confess  to  surprise 
wlien  I  am  told  in  your  impression  of  April  21 
that  (ialanthus  Fosteri  should  bo  grown  in  such  a 
higlily  manured  soil  as  tliat  which  Horr  Max 
Leichtlin  recommends.  Animal  manure— wliich 
is,  I  suppose,  what  is  meant — and  a  Snowdrop 
would  never  have  come  together  in  my  thoughts. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  ])leasant  to  me  to  remem- 
ber that  the  words  "kitchen  garden  soil"  {'■"''' 
"F.  W.  H.'s"  letter  of  April  7)  can  have  a  wider 
application  llian  this,  and  I  still  venture  to  liope, 
from  what  I  see  in  the  present  case  before  my 
eyes  of  the  eflects  of  old  decomposed  leaf-mould, 
that  perhaps  if   we  could   trans|ii)rt  ourselves  to 


Amasia,  we  should  find  that  this  beautiful  Snow- 
drop is  by  no  means  the  victim  of  any  "depraved 
taste"  after  all— as  ^^ould  be  the  case  if  it  were 
growing  in  soil  that  liad  been  enriched  year  after 
j'ear  with  animal  ninnuie— but  rather  tliat  we 
should  delight  to  come  upon  it  under  the  thick 
shade  of  some  umbrageous  wood  in  soft  rich  black 
humus  which  had  been  formed  by  the  deposits  of 
unnumbered  years,  or  in  some  quiet  glades  where 
the  leafage  had  been  accumulating  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  and  had  formed  a  bed  that  «as 
(luite  suitable  to  it.  I  doubt  not,  of  course,  from 
what  we  have  been  recently  told  by  Herr  Max 
Leichtlin  and  also  by  Mr.  Allen,  that  nitrogen  in 
(juantity  is  very  acceptable  to  it.  Though  I 
should  not  like  even  to  seem  to  question  what 
comes  from  a  perfect  master  in  horticulture,  I 
notice  the  stress  which  Herr  Max  Leichtlin  lays 
upon  the  fact  that  the  soil  must  bewell  "worked," 
and  I  submit  tliat  this  points  to  its  consistency  or 
texture  as  a  very  important  factor  indeed,  and 
leaves  other  things  more  or  less  open  so  long  as  it 
be  especially  taken  into  consideration.  Before 
this  matter  drops  out  of  sight — as  well  it  may  do 
now— I  should  like  you  to  see  some  seed-pods 
which  I  forward  to  you.  The  very  large  one  is  of 
(Ialanthus  Fosteri;  the  others  belong  to  some  of 
Mr.  Allen's  Snowdrops.  The  "larder"  of  the 
former  has  only  consisted  of  burnt  earth  and  old 
decayed  leaf-mould;  that  of  the  others  is  innocent 
of  leaf-mould  altogether.  The  fact  that  the 
(ialanthus  Fosteri  seed-vessel  is  nearly  twice  as 
large  as  any  of  the  others  seems  to  me  to  show 
that  the  ]ilant  has  all  that  it  requires. — H.  Ew- 
B.VNK,  St.  John's^  Ihjile. 


THE  DAFFODIL  SEASON  IN   THE   SOUTH 
OF  IRELAND. 

Here  in  the  south  of  Ireland  we  have  had  a  regu- 
lar feast  of  Dafl'odils  since  the  middle  of  Januarj', 
the  first  to  bloom  being  Harbinger,  followed  by 
North  Star,  Ard-Righ,  Henry  Irving,  Cervantes, 
pallidus  pra?cox,  &c.  All  these  were  fully  in 
bloom  in  the  last  week  of  .January ;  in  Febiuary, 
(Jolden  Spur,  Countess  of  Annesley,  (iolden 
Plover,  Tenby,  Telamonius  plenus  or  Van  Sion, 
the  last  in  immense  quantity.  I  never  saw  Hors- 
fieldi,  Sir  Watkin  .and  maximus  superbus  longi- 
virens  so  beautiful.  The  last  I  consider  the 
finest  yellow  Daffodil  in  existence.  It  produces 
flower-stalks  2i  feet  to  3  feet  in  length  and  is  in 
every  particular  distinct  from  the  Dutch  variety, 
one  good  point  being  its  freedom  to  bloom  anil 
earliness.  As  I  stated  before,  it  comes  from 
Southern  Europe  and  was  collected  for  me  so  far 
back  as  188Gand  found  at  a  great  depth  in  the 
soil  and  wild.  The  Swan's-neck  or  white  trum- 
pet Daffodils  have  been  also  very  satisfactory  and 
early  this  season,  the  finest  being  Colleen  Bawn, 
Princess  Ida  (a  fine  thing  not  much  known),  Mr.s. 
Thomson,  Bishop  Mann,  Butterfly  and  Irish  cer- 
nuus.  The.se  were  all  in  full  bloom  during  Feb- 
ruary. What  a  great  pity  the  white  trumpets 
will  not  grow  in  the  rank  soil  of  London  and  its 
city  surroundings.  This  I  attribute  to  the  free  use 
of  rank  manure.  This  brings  me  to  the  subject  of 
manure.  It  is  a  very  vexed  <|uestion,  because  .some 
forms  do  in  it  so  well,  and  others  the  very  opposite. 
The  white  .section  is  among  the  latter,  so  must  I 
reckon  Henry  Irving,  Ard-Righ,  Coldcn  Spur, 
(leneral  (iordon,  and  all  the  spurius  class.  1 
believe  we  may  use  manure  of  a  very  rotten, 
decayed  description  worked  beneath  for  while 
Daflbdils,  and  when  planting  the  bulbs  insert 
them  in  .about  2  inches  of  pure  coal  ashes.  I  have 
seen  and  had  from  old  gardens  tufts  of  the  rare 
Minnie  Warren,  White  Minor,  Double  Cernuus, 
&c. ,  delivered  to  nie  for  division  and  sale,  grow  ing 
out  of  pure  coal  ashes,  and  I  ihiw  grow  my  wliitc 
trumjiets,  Capax,  Rip  Van  Winkle,  Pallidus 
pra'cox,  itc. ,  on  beds  prepared  in  this  way,  and 
they  are  always  liealtliy.  We  are  now  well  into 
the  cnil  of  April,  and  have  the  poeticus  section  of 
May,  as  April  flowers,  poeticus  ornatus,  ]i. 
poetarum,  angustifolius  and  poeticus  pra'cox 
((uite  gone.       Before  you  have  this  in  print   we 


shall  have  the  double  white  in  bloom.  The 
Nelsoni,  muticus,  bicolor  (irandee,  &c.,  are  off, 
and  we  should  h.ave  none  but  for  the  Bernard! 
section,  among  which  are  some  rare  beauties 
having  red  eyes  like  C.  J.  Backhouse.  We  shall 
have  all  the  Maj'-flowcring  poeticus  for  a  month, 
this  giving  a  season  verily  .and  truly  of  four 
months.  No  other  spring-flowering  bulb  that  I 
know  of  will  give  such  a  harvest  of  bloom  in  suc- 
cession. W.  B.wi.iiii  Hai;ti.am>. 
Ardrairii,  Cork. 


PLANTING  WATER  LILIES. 

The  recent  acquisitions  among  W^ater  Lilies  and 
the  interest  that  has  been  awakened  in  them  will 
induce  many  who  have  water  at  command  to 
plant  them.  The  present  is  the  very  best  time 
for  jilanting,  as  active  growth  is  now  commenc- 
ing, and  the  plants  put  in  now  quickly  estab- 
lish themselves  and  make  new  growth,  whilst 
flowers  follow  soon  after  and  continue  throughout 
late  summer  and  autumn.  Plants  of  even  moderate 
size  planted  at  this  time,  with  a  little  care  gain 
strength  rapidly  and  give  (juite  a  number  of  fine 
flowers  during  the  same  year.  There  are  several 
rough  and  ready  methods  of  planting  the  common 
white  Water  Lily,  but  the  most  absurd  attempt 
I  ever  heard  of  was  putting  plants  in  sacks  with  a 
few  bricks  and  sinking  them  in  the  pond.  The 
plants  never  got  out  of  the  sack.  The  new  kinds 
are  too  precious  to  risk  their  loss  by  haphazard 
planting,  but  the  actu.al  way  must  be  determined 
by  the  conveniences  one  has  for  theii'  culture. 
The  first  pond  of  Water  Lilies  I  planted  was  of 
artificial  make  with  asphalte  bottom,  which, 
failing  to  keep  in  the  water,  was  further  ]iuddled 
witli  6  inches  of  clay.  As  there  was  little  mud 
de|)Osit,  I  potted  the  plants  for  the  first  season 
into  large  pots  with  good  soil  and  sank  them  in 
the  pond.  They  all  did  well  and  every  kind 
flowered  within  ten  weeks  of  ]jlanting,  which  was 
done  in  May,  and  they  bloomed  into  autumn, 
when  the  ])ond  was  emptied  and  the  |)lants  per- 
manently planted  in  a  good  body  of  loamy  soil. 
When  there  is  a  deposit  of  mud,  the  plants  are 
likely  to  thrive,  and  planting  then  becomes  a 
very  simple  matter.  The  jilants  are  then  best 
planted  in  a  flat,  sliallow  basket ;  it  matters  not 
how  old  so  long  as  it  will  contain  the  soil.  This 
should  be  sunk  .at  the  sjiot  where  the  plants  are 
to  grow  unless  the  water  is  very  deep,  in  which 
case  they  might  be  placed  in  shallow  water  and 
moved  into  deeper  water  later  on.  I  have  found 
that  if  the  plants  are  not  immersed  in  more  than 
1  foot  of  water  at  the  first  their  early  progress  is 
much  more  rapid,  no  doubt  because  they  feel 
more  of  the  sun's  warming  influence.  Later  on 
they  may  be  immersed  more  deeply  if  there  is 
depth  at  command,  but  it  ma\'  be  well  to  state 
that  they  can  be  iiermanently  grown  in  water 
which  will  at  least  jirovido  a  clear  foot  in  depth 
over  the  crov.n  of  the  plant.  Another  advantage 
of  shallow  planting  at  first  is  that  it  all'ords  an 
opportunity  to  observe  the  plants.  They  have 
some  enemies  when  young,  antl  among  them  one 
to  be  watched  for  is  the  grub  of  the  caddis  fly, 
which  with  its  house  on  its  back  fastens  itself  upon 
the  young  st.alk  of  the  newly-made  leaf  and  feeds 
away  till  the  leaf  becomes  detached  from  the 
plant.  Some  that  were  planted  last  sjiring  lost 
every  leaf  before  the  cause  was  discovered,  and 
although  they  made  growth  later  in  suminer  they 
were  checkeil  sufliciently  to  prevent  their  bloom- 
ing last  year.  When  the  water  is  fairly  clear  the 
presence  of  this  foe  is  easily  detected,  for  he  is 
ensconced  in  a  little  i)icce  of  hollow  wood  about 
the  thickness  of  a  straw  and  an  inch  in  length, 
which  can  be  discerned  hanging  from  the  sl.alk  of 
the  leaf.  Strong  plants  seem  proof  against  this 
in.sect,  possibly  because  their  stalks  are  tougher. 

A,  H. 

Daffodils  at  Narrowwater. — The  pietur- 
cscjuc  view  in  front  of  Narrowwater  House,  near 
Newry,  across  the  ))ark  to  the  bay  and  (he  moun- 
tains  that   guard   it,  was  nuich   cnlianccd  during 
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March  and  the  eail^'  part  of  Aiiril  by  a  cloud  of 
Daffodils  co\'eriiig  a  mound  in  the  foretjround. 
We  have  rarely  seen  so  beautiful  a  view  in  a 
country  seat.  The  Daffodils  (the  double  ones  so 
common  in  Ireland)  seemed  to  have  spread  them- 
selves all  over  the  mound  in  jiretty  groups  and 
clouds,  here  and  there  massed  closer.  It  was  not 
only  as  a  beautiful  picture  that  it  interested  us, 
but  as  a  lesson  in  tlie  massing  and  planting  of 
such  flowers,  wliich  can  be  grown  so  easily,  with- 
out the  slightest  cost  or  trouble  after  planting. 
We  notice  now  and  then  tliat  iieojile  beginning 
wild  gardening  with  Narcissi  dot  them  se|mrately, 
almost  as  if  they  were  planting  fruit  trees,  in- 
stead of,  as  they  should  be,  "held  together''  in 
masses  and  groups  which  may  run  out  into  irregu- 
lar fringes.  — Fielil. 

Periwinkles. — In  sunny  spots  the  Periwinkles 
are  already  bright  and  cheerful  with  their  blue  or 
white  b'os-oT.s,  while  their  value  is  st'Il  further 


forms,  one  marked  with  white  and  the  other  with 
j'ellow,  but  neither  of  them  is  so  clear  and  distinct 
as  the  variegated  form  of  V.  major.  Old-fashioned 
plants  as  they  are,  and  very  accommodating  in 
their  requirements,  these  Periwinkles  are  not 
often  enough  met  with  in  gardens. — T. 


THE  REFLEXED  NARCISSUS. 

(narcissus  triandru.s.) 
Thi.s  dainty  specie.s  is  a  uative  of  Portugal  and 
Spain,  and  varies  considerably  in  stature,  form, 
and  also  in  colour.  A  very  tine  large-flowered 
form  of  the  species  is  found  wild  in  the  wind- 
swept lies  de  Glennaiis,  off  the  coast  of  Brit- 
tany, and  differs  from  the  Spanish  plant  in 
tlie  flowers  being  larger,  and  its  leaves  are  also 
much  flatter  and  liroader  than  are  those  of  the 
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enhanced  by  the  fact  that  tlicy  will  flower  more  or 
less  continuou.^ly  throughout  the  summer.  While 
the  season  of  blooming  coumiences  earlier  where 
the  plants  are  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  they  will 
also  thrive  in  shad)-  places;  indeed,  from  this  cir- 
cumstance they  are  especially  useful.  On  a 
sloping  bank  where  there  is  always  a  fair  amount 
of  moisture,  or  sometimes  on  the  margin  of  a 
shrubbery,  a  place  may  be  found  for  these  Peri- 
winkles,  and  they  are  also  seen  to  advantage 
when  employed  to  carijet  a  bed,  from  whence  a 
few  specimens  of  some  more  choice  subjects  may 
be  allowed  to  spring.  For  carpeting  the  ground 
beneath  specimen  Yuccas,  or  something  in  this 
way,  these  Periwinkles  are  just  the  thing,  and  a 
l)leasing  combination  is  thereby  formed.  The 
larger  Periwinkle  (Vinca  majorl  is  the  most 
vigorous  of  all,  and  of  this  there  is  a  variety 
with  the  leaves  irregularly,  but  clearly  marked 
>vith  white,  thus  forming  a  very  effective  variega- 
tion. The  le.<ser  Periwinkle  (V.  minor)  is  equally 
pretty.     Of  thi.?  there  are  two  variegated-leaved 


type.  The  Glennans  jilant  was  long  ago  figured 
twice  ill  Redoute's  "  Liliacees  "  (1702),  and  has 
long  been  known  in  cultivation  as  N.  calathinus. 
N.  triandrus  proper  has  also  long  been  known 
and  grown,  but  all  the  forms  are  a  little  too 
tender  for  rough-and-tumble  culture  in  the 
open-air  border,  even  though  they  may  here 
and  there  exist  for  year.s  in  rockeries,  or  in 
warm  borders  near  to  greenhouse  walls  or 
other  buildings.  The  illustration  gives  a 
good  idea  of  this  plant  as  well  grown,  and 
as  a  pot  plant  for  a  cool  frame  or  green- 
house it  has  but  few  rivals.  The  late  Rev. 
A.  Rawsou,  of  Fallbarrow,  Windermere,  grew 
this  plant  to  great  i)erfcction  in  pots  of 
sandy  soil  and  peat,  taking  care  to  rest  the 
bulbs  th(. roughly  after  the  leaves  turned  yellow 
and  died  down.  The  pollen  of  N.  triandi'us  is 
very  potent  as  used  for  the  fertilisation  or 
hybridisation  of  otlier  species,  and  by  crossing 


it  with  the  white  Ajax  Daffodils,  the  Rev. 
G.  H.  Bngleheart  has  obtained  white-flowered 
hybrids  closely  resembling  the  wild  hylirid  N. 
Johnstiini,  which  no  doubt  originated  from  N. 
triandrus  and  some  yellow  Ajax  growing  near 
to  it  in  Portugal.  There  are  several  distinct 
forms  of  N.  triandrus  in  cultivation.  The  best 
are  N.  calathinus,  from  the  islands  of  Brittany, 
and  selected  white  forms  from  Portugal  and 
Spain.  N.  pulchellus  is  also  very  distinct  and 
beautiful,  having  a  citron  perianth  and  a  whitish 
cuj)  or  chalice.  N.  ]i.allidulus,  N.  concolor,  N. 
reflexus,  and  N.  albus  are  other  forms  well 
worth  cultivation  in  choice  collections.  All  the 
forms  are  rather  short-lived,  and  the  best  way 
of  increasing  and  perpetuating  these  plants  in 
the  garden  is  from  seed,  which  is  freely  pro- 
duced if  the  flowers  are  cross-fertilised. 

F.   W.   BUREIDGE. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 
Polemonium  confertum. — This  is  blooming 
abundantlj'  this  year,  presumably  owing  to  the 
])heuomenal  hot  weather  of  last  year.  That  the 
plant  likes  hot  weather  may,  I  think,  be  taken  for 
granted.  Its  locality  is  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Rockies,  where  the  climate  is  known  for  its  high 
temperature  and  dryness,  though  I  believe  from 
what  I  am  told  by  ]jlant  hunters  that  it  settles  in 
the  moister  strips  of  land. 

Dioneea  muscipula. — It  may  be  true  that  this 
and  other  similar  plants  of  the  Sundew,  or  insect- 
catching  tribe,  mostly  propagate  themselves  by 
means  of  seeds,  but  they  are  just  as  certainly 
perennial  in  their  duration.  This  plant  has  the 
habit  of  forming  a  sort  of  offset  of  a  character 
that  may  be  described  as  half  knobby  and  half 
rhizomatose,  or  a  one-sided  extension  from  the  old 
centre,  and  I  have  kept  plants  year  after  year 
that  have  not  only  grown  freely,  but  flowered. 
This,  I  think,  is  conclusive  of  the  perennial  dura- 
tion of  this  species  under  cultivation. 

Veronica  Hectori. — AVhy  should  one  grow 
this  under  any  kind  of  protection  when  its  hardi- 
ness has  been  so  well  tested  ?  I  can  understand 
why  many  hardy  things  can  have  "  under-glass" 
treatment  to  advantage,  as,  for  instance,  in  murky 
districts  or  in  wet  seasons,  when  flowers  might 
otherwise  be  spoiled  ;  but  in  this  case  the  plant, 
minus  flowers,  is  the  charming  pigmy  as  we  know 
it.  I  am  not  aware  thai  it  has  yet  been  flowered 
in  this  country,  or  that  anyone  has  yet  seen  its 
flowers.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  only 
known  to  be  iierfectly  hardy,  but  its  scale-like 
leaves  overlapping  its  stems  present  a  whipcord- 
like effect  totally  out  of  character  if  drawn  in 
the  slightest  degree  under  glass.  What  in  the 
open  looks  like  so  many  pieces  of  stout  green 
polished  whipcord  has  a  jagged  effect  under 
glass.  I  grow  it  in  silky  loam  made  ^■ery  sandy, 
but  by  chance  one  plant  got  into  a  little  bed  where 
the  soil  is  nearly  all  burnt  clay,  and  it  may  be 
useful  to  mention  that  that  specimen  is  by  far  the 
most  flourishing.  The  aspect  is  the  fullest  pos- 
sible exposure  at  all  points. 

Primula  Reidi.— In  addition  to  the  beauty 
and  exciuisite  fragrance  of  this  rare  [jigmy  Prim- 
rose, it  has,  to  my  mind,  a  feature  that  in  no 
small  measure  commends  it  to  the  lovers  of  its 
family.  Its  stiff  and  bristle-like  hairs— so  far  as 
I  have  observed,  after  growing  it  for  five  years — 
prevent  the  attacks  of  .slugs.  Seed  is  the  best 
means  of  propagation,  and  it  should  be  collected 
when  the  capsules  are  brown  and  before  they 
split,  otherwise,  owing  to  the  pose  (downwards) 
of  the  pods,  it  escapes,  and  I  have  fancied  that  it 
could  get  too  ripe  in  the  dry  atmosphere  of  our 
climate  in  May  and  ,)une,  so  dilVcrcnt  to  the 
Immid  atmosphere  of  its  wild  habitat.  Though  I 
have  had  .-ced  germinate  in  a  week  or  two  after  it 
has  been  gathered  and  sown  at  once,  I  have  never 
luul  the  .success  with  the  more  (irecocious  seedlings 
that  I  have  had  with  those  that  come  up  in  the 
following  spring  of  the  same  batch.     Our  variable 
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winters  seem  to  try  earlier  seedlings  too  much, 
where  tliono  apiiearing  in  spring  can  grow  on  with 
the  forward  growing  season.  The  young  plants, 
though  very  small,  often  flower  the  following  May. 

Ranunculusamplexicaulis.— Owners  of  clay 
land  should  make  a  note  of  this  plant.  It  is  not 
half  enough  grown.  What  a  glorious  display  it 
makes  at  present !  Let  me  (jualify  my  remark 
about  clay  land.  It  is  in  the  staple  of  a  clay  soil 
freely  mi.\ed  with  leaf-mould  and  sand  that  this 
plant  flourishes  most,  and  in  which  during  hot 
April  sunshine  it  finds  the  most  staying  support. 
In  lighter  soils  the  plant  does  well  enough  so  long 
as  there  is  plenty  of  moisture  and  cloudy  weather, 
but  in  dry  soil  and  sunny  weather  the  flowers  are 
short-lived  and  the  foliage  flabby.  The  sea-green 
of  the  foliage  of  this  plant,  numerously  bespangled 
with  the  big  white  Buttercup-like  flowers,  attracts 
attention.  Nowhere  does  it  look  better  than  in 
the  woodland  garden  in  groups  a  couple  of  yards 
across.  Fortunately,  this  plant  is  now  plentiful, 
but  I  can  remember  the  time,  some  twenty-live 
years  ago,  «hen  it  \^■as  quite  a  rarity. 

Saxifraga  scarellica. — As  there  is  still  pend- 
ing something  more  to  be  said  about  S.  luteo- 
viridis,  late  luteo-purpurea,  I  may  mention  that 
under  this  name  a  very  similar  plant  has  reached 
me  within  the  last  year.  As  to  nomenclature  and 
similarily,  it  might  not  have  mattered  much 
were  not  the  whole  group  of  allied  forms  pretty, 
useful  and  characteristic.  I  can  find  no  authority 
for  the  name,  and  I  ha\-e  a  strong  doubt  in  my 
mind  at  present  as  to  whether  this  or  any  other 
name  is  needed  for  it,  for  presumably  the  name  is 
a  new  one.  Though  I  have  noted  some  apparent 
distinctions  in  the  flowers,  I  have  as  yet  observed 
none  in  the  jilant  otherwise,  and,  as  we  know,  the 
mere  size  and  colour  of  the  flowers  may  be  due  to 
local  causes. 

Viola  Jooi. — With  some  misgivings  I  took  this 
into  cultivation,  as  so  many  species  of  Viola  which 
I  have  tried  have  proved  the  merest  weeds.  This, 
however,  is  an  exception.  The  lovely  little  flowers 
are  produced  freely  and  are  distinctly  cu])ped,  the 
upper  petals  of  a  rosy-purple  and  the  lower  ones 
prettily  striped.  Though  the  leaves  are  not  round, 
the  plant  as  seen  in  flower  directly  reminds  one  of 
Erjjetion  reniforme.  Its  hardiness,  however,  is 
difterent  in  degree  with  (hat  plant;  indeed,  re- 
liably so.  The  leaves  are  t  rect,  on  short  stalks  of 
stout  substance,  somewhat  elliptic,  and  incurved. 
The  little  taft  is  characteristic  as  seen  growing, 
as  a  rock  plant  especially.  J.  Wood. 

WoodfiUe,  KirkdaU. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Vi0L.\s. — It  would  be  interesting  to  know  of  each 
new  Viola  as  it  is  introduced  into  commerce, 
whether  it  is  a  bona -fide  seedling  or  a  sport  that 
has  a])jjarenlly  become  a  fixed  flower.  I  say  appa- 
rently because  a  few  good  things  which  I  take  it 
originated  in  this  manner  behave  in  a  most  erratic 
fashion  in  many  summers;  so  much  so  in  fact,  that 
towards  the  end  of  the  flowering  season  it  would 
be  very  diflicult  to  find  on  some  of  them  a  single 
(lower  that  would  be  thoroughly  characteristic  of 
the  variety.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
pale  mauve?  and  lilacs,  and  also  with  the  blue- 
edged  varieties.  Of  our  three  sorts  most  largely 
grown  for  bedding,  I  have  not  seen  any  sport- 
ing tendency  with  Crimson  King  and  Bullion, 
but  White  Swan,  given  a  long  spell  of  any 
weather,  has  a  decided  tendency  in  that  direction. 
It  has  thrown  sometimes  some  very  beautiful 
sport  bldinns,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  (ix 
them.  Mrs.  Bellamy,  a  grand  variety  coming  into 
(lower  ((uickly,  is  very  fine  just  now. 

Hniii'.ACKocs  ])oui)KRS. — It  is  not  often  that  so 
much  care  and  attention  arc  given  to  (lu^  autumn 
prop.agalion  by  division  in  those  borders  as  was 
the  case  in  ISii.'i,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  it  proved  a 
satisfactory  investment.  The  little  rainfall  expe- 
rienced in  September  of  that  year  was  not  sulli- 
cient  to  poiictrale  the  parelujil  ground  and  at  all 
make  up  for  the  previous  (irutracted  drought,  and 
as  a  consequence  when  we  began  to  lift  late  in 


October  the  clumps  came  up  literally  as  dry  as 
dust.  I  took  the  opportunity,  therefore,  before 
dividing  of  giving  each  clump  a  thorough  soaking, 
plunging  them,  in  fact,  for  some  time  in  a  barrel 
of  water,  and  at  planting  worked  in  a  small  quan- 
tity of  rather  long  moist  manure  with  the  soil 
round  the  roots,  finishing  off  with  a  good  surface 
mulching  of  rougher  manure.  Small  bits  of  Pyre- 
thrums,  Phloxes,  Helianthuses,  and  Spiraeas  so 
treated  have  done  remarkably  well,  and  will  de- 
velopintoreally  fineclumps  by  the  end  of  the  season. 
Spira'a  astilboides  I  lifted  entirely  from  its  quar- 
ters and  replanted  on  a  rather  moist  north-west 
border,  and  it  appears  to  appreciate  the  change. 
Reference  was  made  some  time  back  to  the  rapid 
degeneration  of  Chrysanthemum  maximum  on 
light  soils,  and  the  advisability  under  such  con- 
ditions of  renewing  it  annually,  and  the  same 
remarks  hold  good  of  the  Peach-leaved  Campanula, 
which  assumes  with  me  a  miserable  aspect  if 
allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  for  several  seasons. 
We  welcome  this  week  (Apiil  2i)  the  first  of  the 
Aquilegias ;  these  in  variety  are  valuable  in  a  cut 
state,  coming  in  as  they  do  at  a  time  when  long- 
stemmed  flow'crs  are  rather  scarce.  I  ga\e  a 
surface  mulching  the  other  day  to  two  late-jilanted 
clumps  of  Achillea  ptarmica  The  Pearl.  This  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  list  of  white  flowers;  the 
large  size  of  individual  blooms  and  length  of 
flower-stalk  render  it  a  vast  ini|)rovement  on  the 
older  variety.  The  mention  of  white  flowers 
reminds  one  that  a  sharp  look-out  must  be  kept 
on  Lilium  candidum,  and  a  dusting  of  anti-blight 
gi\en  occasionally  after  a  shower  or  heavy  dew. 
Clumps  of  this  old  favourite  Lily  are  so  promising 
this  j'ear,  that  no  eflbrt  must  be  spared  to  keep 
them  clean  and  healthy.  Alstrwmerias  show 
that  they  appreciate  a  little  attention  shown 
them  early  in  the  year.  They  appeared  rather 
weakly  last  season,  and  did  not  yield  the  usual 
amount  of  flower,  so  a  bit  of  surface  soil  was 
removed  just  before  they  started,  taking  care  not 
to  injure  the  delicate  bulbs,  and  a  top-dres.sing  of 
thoroughly  good  manure  given,  a  little  soil  being- 
shaken  over  the  surface  to  complete  the  operation. 
It  happened  that  we  had  a  good  soaking  of  rain 
shortlj'  after,  and  now  the  young  shoots  are  showing 
very  strong  vigorous  growth.  Alstramerias  are 
always  appreciated  in  a  cut  state  ;  they  show  to 
splendid  advantage  in  vases  of  dark  ghrss.  Hj'a- 
cinMius  candicans  is  coming  up  strongly  in  the  beds 
of  Azaleas,  proving  apparently  that  the  failure 
in  the  moist  close  border  was  due  to  wireworm 
rather  than  any  inability  to  stand  through  the 
winter.  Still,  the  winter  of  1893-94  was  nothing 
like  so  protracted  as  we  experienced  the  two  i>re- 
ceding  seasons,  and  the  frost  did  not  penetrate  to 
the  bulbs.  I  am  still  rather  doubtful  if  this  Cape 
Hyacinth  would  be  very  vigorous  if  the  bulbs 
were  frozen  through.  From  the  commencement 
of  flower  on  the  herbaceous  borders  it  is  advisable 
to  have  a  few  labels  always  close  at  hand,  so  that 
any  si)ecially  good  thing  in  the  different  families 
may  be  marked  for  future  i)rupagation.  This  w  ill 
naturally  apply  s|)ecially  to  seedlings  that  arc 
(lowering  for  the  first  time,  or  to  new  things  that 
were  only  acquired  at  the  commencement  of  the 
season.  In  herbaceous  plants,  as  in  otlier  things, 
there  are  always  special  favourites,  and  .sometimes 
a  new  thing  will  be  so  much  admired,  that  an 
effort  has  to  be  made  to  secure  as  large  a  stock 
as  possible. 

Phi.ox  siiKKurrirosA. — Anyone  wanting  variety 
in  theflowcrgarden,andat  the  .same  time afine bank 
of  colour,  cannot  do  better  than  plant  two  or  three 
beds  with  the  above.  It  is  not  neces.sary  to  have 
many  varieties,  some  three  or  four  in  the  did'erent 
colours  sullicing  to  make  a  very  fine  display, 
(ieorgo  McMillan,  Mrs.  W.  Richards,  OtheH'o, 
and  White  Sw.an  are  four  good  sorts.  The  only 
drawback  to  this  .section  of  I'Idoxes  is  that  they 
arc  soon  o\er:  so  in  order  to  prolong  the  st^iscui 
.and  avoid  (lowerless  beds  after  the  end  of  .luly 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  select  the  dwarfest  of  the  de- 
cussata  family  and  alternate  them  wi(h  (flumps  of 
the  sulIVuticosa  section.  Dwarf  latc-(loweringsor(s 
are.ieannod'Are,  white;  Lillipiit,  |iuri)le;  Menotti, 
lilac  ;  Bossuot,  rose ;  and  Frederick  Giflbrd,  dark 


scarlet.  There  are  others,  doubtless,  eijually 
dwarf  and  good,  but  the  above  sorts  would  be 
suihcient  if  planted  in  (juantity  to  make  bright 
and  enduring  beds  in  connection  w  ith  the  earlier 
flowering  section.  E.  Bikkell. 

Clareinonf, 

Tree  Pseonies  {T.  K.  B.). — Those  grafted  on 
to  any  of  the  herbaceous  kinds  are  dirficult  sub- 
jects to  deal  with,  for  the  suckers  fiom  the  stock 
are  always  a  nuisance.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter 
to  get  them  on  to  their  own  roots.  By  partly 
cutting  through  the  scion  as  near  the  base  as 
possible  and  planting  deeply  so  that  the  cut 
portion  is  well  covered,  the  plant  may  be  induced 
to  put  forth  roots  of  its  own,  luit  the  stirring 
about  necessary  for  the  removal  of  suckers  is  at 
the  same  time  much  against  the  formation  of 
roots.  If  the  plants  are  large,  layering  can  be 
carried  on  bj'  bending  over  the  most  convenient 
branches  and  jjartially  cutting  the  stem  through, 
so  as  to  form  a  tongue  after  the  manner  of  a  Car- 
nation. The  branch  must  then  be  secured  in 
position  by  some  stout  pegs,  but  however  favour- 
ably situated,  the  formation  of  roots  is  a.  slow 
process,  and  it  will  be  a  couple  of  years  before 
the  layers  are  fit  for  removal. — T. 

Creeping'  Phloxes. — Amidst  the  wealth  of 
plants  and  flowers  seen  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the 
•24th  ult.  it  was  very  easy  for  the  [jretty  forms 
of  creeping  Phloxes  to  be  overlooked.  Mr.  G.  Paul, 
who  is  always  to  the  front  witli  hardy  things,  had 
at  the  base  of  his  fine  Rose  group  some  pans  of 
Phloxes  in  profuse  bloom,  a  very  charming 
addition  being  found  in  P.  canadensis,  with 
lavender-blue  flowers.  This  is  somewhat  allied  to 
verna,  which  is  a  looser  grower,  and  is  a  cliarming 
variety  also.  P.  G.  F.  Wilson,  with  flowers  of  a  pale 
mauve  tint  very  densely  produced,  and  P.  Nelsoni, 
blush-white,  very  dwarf  and  dense,  were  charm- 
ing. That  these  Phloxes  did  seem  most  at  home 
treated  as  alpines,  in  the  w.ay  that  the  Guildford 
Hardy  Plant  Company  presented  their  numerous 
alpine  gems,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  They  had 
very  dwarf  P.  Vivid,  with  small  flowers  of  a 
pleasing  rich  pink  hue,  and  P.  The  Bride,  which 
seemed  like  a  dwarfer  form  of  Nelsoni.  There 
are  other  forms,  but  the  few  mentioned  will 
satisfy  most  lovers  of  these  plants,  especially  if 
planted  on  rockwork  or  in  a  sandy  loam  or  peat, 
where  they  will  thrive  and  grow  into  big  masses. 
They  are  easily  increased  either  by  division  or, 
better  still,  from  cuttings  put  in  under  bell-glasses 
during  the  summer. — A.  1). 

Alyssums. — The  Alyssum,  common  as  it 
may  bo,  does  give  in  gardens  in  April  a  beautiful 
mass  of  rich  golden  hue.  It  is  a  very  hardy 
plant,  the  com]iactum  form  being  the  best,  and  it  is 
easily  propagated  both  from  cuttings  and  by  seed. 
There  was  exhiliited  and  certi(ica(ed  at  the  Drill 
Hall  on  the  •24th  ult.  a  variety  that  gives  a  di.s- 
tinct  pale  lemon  colour  in  the  flowers,  ;uid  if,  as 
doubtless  it  is,  as  hardy  as  the  type,  it  will  prove 
to  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the  limilcd  family,  as 
it,  too,  has  a  com])act  habit. — A.  D. 

Doronicums. — Seeing  how  pionounced  the 
taste  is  just  now  for  bright  yellow  flowers,  the 
wonder  is  that  the  great  value  of  the  Dorimicunis 
has  not  been  earlier  recognised.  They  really  sup- 
ply a  want,  coming  into  bloom  much  sooner  than 
the  Corn  Marigold  and  other  single  yellow  hardy 
(lowers  that  have  of  late  been  so  popular.  Some 
who  grow  hardy  (lowers  largely  for  market  have 
been  working  up  stocks  of  them,  and  this  spring 
Doronicums  have  formed  an  important  feature  in 
Covcnt  tJarden  where  they  have  met  with  ready 
sale.-.).  C.  B. 

Wallflowers.— These  have  been  .selling  at 
such  low  rates  this  spring,  that  one  wonders  where 
till'  grower's  profit  can  come  from.  (,»ui(e  early 
In  Mardi  a  liuncli  could  be  bouglit  for  Id.,  and  at 
the  present  time  an  armful  of  (liis  fragrant  (lower 
can  be  bought  in  Covent  (iarden  for  (id.  There  is 
not  perhaps  more  trouble  about  a  field  of  Wall- 
flowers than  is  ncces.sary  for  some  kinds  of  vege- 
tables grown  for  profit,  the  principal  diflerence 
being  in  the  cost  of  the  seed,  so  that  even  at  low 
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prices  they  will  be  more  profitable  than  ordinary 
field  crops.  The  cost  of  fretting  Wallfiowers 
ready  for  market  is  very  much  less  than  that  in- 
curred by  Violets,  the  gatherincr  of  ^^■hich  is  a 
tedious  and,  compared  with  most  things,  a  costly 
affair.  The  best  prices  are  frequently  got  when 
the  [jlants  yield  a  certain  amount  of  bloom  at  the 
close  of  the  autumn  and  in  early  winter.  That  use- 
ful varietj'  Harbinger  will  often  bloom  with  toler- 
able freedom  at  that  time  of  year,  and  there  are 
then  never  enough  (lowers  to  glut  the  markets  and 
bring  jirices  to  a  very  low  point. — J.  C.  B. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWEB. 


Waldsteinia  trifoliata. — A  Httle  colony  of  this 
lias  been  pretty  lately.  Jt  is  easily  grown,  running 
and  sprr?adiDg  like  the  wild  PotGiitiUas,  and  admirable 
for  carpeting  the  surface  f.f  the  ground.  The  plants 
are  at  the  present  time  a  sheet  of  rich  yellow. 

Tulipa  retroflexa.— Thi.s  beautiful  Tuhpattraets 
notice  ]>y  reason  of  its  distinct  shape.  The  familiar 
type  of  Tulip  is  that  with  more  or  less  rounded  petals, 
whilst  the  one  under  notice  has  sharp  pointed  petals 
and  opens  widely  in  sunshine.  It  is  easily  grown  and 
valuable  for  cutting. 

Tulipa  Eiehleri.  —  Tins  reminds  one  of  T. 
Greigi,  Ijut  iti.s  far  larger  and  not  so  variable  in  colour. 
The  segments  are  broad  and  of  great  length,  the  colour 
ricli  crimson,  with  a  deep  black  base  surrounded  by  a 
whitish  yellow  border,  the  leaves  being  large  and 
glaucous.  T.  Eiehleri  was  intrcdueed  from  Georgia  in 
ISSl. 


Rose   Garden. 


MARECHAL  NIEL. 

This  i.s  probaljly  the  most  popular  Rose  grown, 
notwithstanding  tlie  high  place  we  are  bimnd  to 
give  Gloire  de  Dijon.  Sent  out  by  Pradel  as 
long  ago  as  1804,  Marcchal  Niid  has  liekl  first 
place  as  a  yellow  Rose  for  the  [last  thirty  years. 
Gloire  de  Dijon  was  given  to  the  public  a  decade 
earlier,  and  when  I  accord  first  place  to  Marc- 
chal Nicl,  it  is  more  as  a  pure  yellow  and  as  a 
climlier  under  glass.  In  almost  all  other  posi- 
tions Gloire  de  Dijon  is  without  a  rival  for 
general  usefulness.  To  grow  Marcchal  Niel 
well  in  the  open  air,  we  need  a  warm  wall,  so 
much  so,  that  it  is  almost  equivalent  to  cool 
greenhouse  treatment.  Unless  the  wood  gets 
thonnigldy  matured,  it  does  not  go  through  the 
winter  so  satisfactorily  as  many  other  climbers. 
As  one  of  its  chatacteristics  i.s  a  quantity  of 
growth  late  in  the  autumn,  we  do  not  often 
get  a  favourable  ripening  time.  It  is  not  only 
a  late  grower,  but  it  bursts  into  new  growth 
very  early  in  the  spring.  To  secure  good 
blooms  in  the  open  we  need  an  exceptionally 
sheltered  position.  Even  then  I  would  prefer 
the  plants  to  be  upon  a  north  wall  rather  than 
a  south  one  open  to  tlie  full  sun.  In  the 
latter  case  we  always  get  a  large  quantity  of 
premature  growth,  and,  however  well  sheltered, 
we  generally  have  a  few  cold  days  which  act  as 
a  check.  On  a  north  wall,  with  due  shelter 
from  biting  winds,  itc. ,  we  are  secure  from  pre- 
mature growth  and  often  get  some  really  grand 
blooms.  But  it  is  not  as  a  Ro.se  for  open-air 
culture  that  I  wish  to  s])cak  of  Marechal  Nicl 
— rather  as  a  greenhouse  and  cool  conservatory 
climber.  In  either  t>f  these  connections  it  is 
dilticult  to  beat  this  Rose,  nor  can  other 
climbers,  numerous  as  they  are,  surpa.ss  it  when 
properly  grown. 

Canker  and  mildew  are  the  two  most  persistent 
enemies  of  this  variety  ;  indeed,  the  former  ilis- 
e.ase  is  far  more  prevalent  upon  Marechal  Niel 
th.an  ,any  other  Rose.  Many  hive  been  the 
devices  adojited  in  hopesof  steering  clear  of  this 
evil,  liiit    none   have   proved    wholly   successful. 


Prepared  soil  of  various  kinds,  careful  selec- 
tion of  stocks,  sometimes  working  it  upon  an- 
other Rose,  or  even  growing  it  entirely  upon  its 
own  roots,  have  all  failed.  I  do  not  say  these 
are  utterly  useless,  but  as  a  decideil  preventive 
of  canker  I  have  no  faith  in  either.  There  is 
the  disease,  and  it  attacks  this  grand  Rose  at 
any  season,  in  any  position,  and  under  all 
classes  of  treatment.  One  may  congratulate 
himself  that  his  plants  are  healthy,  and 
be  admiring  them,  when  the  next  season,  or 
even  before  the  present  one  is  over,  there  may 
be  unmistakable  signs  of  the  enemy.  What  it 
really  is,  or  what  is  its  primary  cause,  does  not 
seem  properly  understood.  We  know  of  many 
things  which  seem  to  have  considerable  efl'ect 
upon  its  development,  and  sometimes  flatter 
ourselv3s  we  also  know  of  palliative  measures. 
The  true  benefits  of  these  cannot  be  tested  so 
thoroughly  as  one  would  wish,  because  we  can- 
not even  put  in  half-a-dozen  plants  and  be  sure 
they  will  do  alike,  although  the  soil,  treatment, 
itc,  may  be  exactly  similar.  Under  these  con- 
ditions, who  is  to  say  for  certain  that  such 
and  such  a  system  was  a  means  towards  good  or 
unsatisfactory  ends  1  1  have  tried  often  enough, 
have  placed  six  or  more  of  exactly  the  same 
stage  in  various  mixtures  of  soil,  have  tried 
them  upon  many  different  stocks,  and  upon 
their  own  ro<its  ;  have  also  had  them  mixed  as 
regards  stocks  and  soil,  but  not  once  was  I  able 
to  say  positively  that  one  plan  was  an  improve 
ment  upon  the  other  as  far  as  this  disease 
was  concernetl.  At  present,  canker  is  the 
victor.  Scrape  it  away,  place  various  salves 
upon  the  wound,  and  take  great  care  that 
root  and  wood  go  as  nearly  as  possible  hand  in 
hand  ;  still,  we  are  by  no  means  sure  of  avoid- 
ing this  disease.  When  allowed  to  grow  natur- 
ally, root  and  wood  will  go  together  as  regards 
strength  and  quantity,  but  whether  we  secure 
this  or  not,  the  danger  of  canker  is  ever  present. 
A  further  proof  that  we  do  not  understand  this 
distressing  complaint  lies  in  the  fact  that  one 
may  use  the  same  soil  whether  in  a  pot  or 
border — may,  in  fact,  plant  two  specimens  side 
by  side,  and  still  one  will  suffer  while  the  other 
grows  away  in  the  most  healthy  manner.  I  have 
touched  upon  this  disease  at  some  length,  be- 
cause so  many  correspondents  have  been  quite 
disheartened  from  its  effects.  Let  them  try 
again.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  a 
second  trial  should  not  be  satisfactory.  I  know 
of  several  brave  idd  trees  which  have  flourished 
for  many  years  quite  free  of  canker  ;  others  take 
the  complaint  as  early  as  their  first  year. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  the 
variation  in  colour  of  this  magnificent  Rose. 
Some  claim  that  stocks  and  soil  have  consider- 
able influence  in  this  direction.  From  my  own 
observations  I  fail  to  recognise  this  with  any 
degree  of  certainty.  When  making  the  experi- 
ments respecting  canker,  I  had  the  pale,  golden 
,aud  intermediate  shades  of  yellow  ;  the.se,  too, 
upon  all  plants.  I  have  known  a  plant  produce 
deep  golden  blossoms,  and  the  succeeding  crop 
be  very  pale  coloured  indeed.  Because  one  or 
two  specimens  produce  deep  or  i)ale  coloured 
blooms  under  a  special  course  of  treatment  is  not 
sufficient,  for  we  find  both  extremes  under  similar 
conditions.  1  have,  however,  noticed  several 
instances  of  a  warm  Hush,  sometimes  almost 
carmine,  pcrva.ling  blooms  upon  a  specimen 
hard  bit  liy  canker.  I  never  <dxserved  the  .same 
ile]ith  in  healthy  plants,  altliou;,di  one  may 
sometimes  meet  with  snuvll  blossoms  late  in  the 
autumn  having  a  ro.sy  tinge  from  .sun  \\\w\\  the 
out.side  petals."  This  is  quite  distinct  from  that 
found  in  the  former  case,  as  it  does  not  pervade 
the  inner  petals,  nor  appear  in  8])lashes  from 
the  centre.     More   than  once  my  attention  has 


been  called  to  these  latter  as  being  valuable 
sports.  They  have  been  propagated  from,  and 
the  future  blooms  proved  to  be  quite  the  normal 
variety.  In  growing  this  Rose  under  glass, 
much  depends  upon  the  space  at  disposal,  and 
also  the  position  the  plants  occupy.  If  the  rods 
are  to  be  trained  over  a  roof,  and  various  other 
subjects  grown  Ijeneath,  we  shall  do  well  to 
have  the  growth  as  thin  as  possible  to  secure  a 
good  crop.  Failing  this,  we  get  a  tangled  mass 
of  growth,  wdiich  cannot  fail  to  be  prejudicial 
to  the  plants  underneath.  By  the  present  time 
the  crop  of  bloom  will  have  been  secured,  and  we 
can  cut  away  the  growth  which  has  flowered.  This 
will  not  only  allow  more  of  the  valuable  light 
to  reach  other  subjects,  but  will  encour.age  a 
series  of  those  long  rods  which  so  invariably 
produce  a  fine  crop  the  succeeding  spring.  It 
is  obvious  that  a  different  plan  must  be  adopted 
if  one  is  aiming  to  cover  a  large  space  with 
Ruse  growth,  but  I  would  endeavour  to  secure 
as  much  wood  of  similar  character  as  possible. 

R. 


ROSES  IN  COOL  HOUSES. 
A  FEW  weeks  back  I  wrote  a  note  upon  seasonable 
work  .among  the  above.  Tlie  glowing  jirospects 
of  that  time  have  been  fully  reali.sed,  and  we  can 
still  cut  some  grand  flowers  from  [ilants  which 
ha\e  had  no  artificial  heat  except  on  cold  morn- 
ings. The  Roses  are  not  exactly  in  an  unheated 
house,  because  one  flow  and  return  has  been 
utilised  occasionally.  But  the  plants  ha\e  had  as 
little  of  this  aid  as  it  was  possible  to  atlbrd  and 
still  keep  clear  of  the  great  changes  between  mid- 
day temperature  during  bright  weather  and  the 
coid  mornings  we  experienced  in  March.  When- 
ever failure  occurs  among  Roses  in  unheated 
structures,  I  feel  convinced  the  disappointment 
can  be  placed  to  one  or  two  causes— extremes  of 
temperature  and  watering.  To  my  mind  these 
are  ec|ually  injurious,  and  are  also  the  main  cause 
of  mildew  and  blind  growth.  \<\X\\  the  grand 
and  well-ripened  growth  of  last  season  and  the 
exceedingly  favourable  weather,  so  far,  of  the 
present,  there  has  been  little  difficulty  in  securing 
a  good  crop  of  Roses,  whether  as  forced  blooms  or 
simply  allowed  to  come  on  naturally  and  with  the 
sole  aid  of  judicious  protection.  I  can  call  it  by 
no  other  name,  for  it  scarcely  comes  under  the 
beading  of  forcing.  At  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society^s  meeting  on  the  10th  we  had  a  good 
example  of  what  can  be  done  with  our  Tea  Roses 
under  glass.  Last  j-ear  "A.  H."  took  a  slight 
exception  to  one  of  ray  notes,  praising  this  grand 
section  when  cultivated  under  glass.  His  conten- 
tion was  that  we  lost  much  of  their  charming 
colour.  This  is  quite  true  as  far  as  autunmal 
Idooms  are  concerned,  but  I  scarcely  think  we  get 
less  depth  of  colour  among  Roses  from  cool  treat- 
ment under  glass  than  fronr  the  first  crop  of 
blooms  in  the  open.  Certainly  there  was  not  much 
of  this  in  the  grand  boxes  exhibited  by  Mr.  F. 
Cant  at  the  recent  meeting.  In  Anna  Ollivier, 
[niioeente  Pirola,  Ethel  Brownlow,  Comtesse  de 
Nachiillac,  Princess  of  Wales,  Souvenir  d'Elise 
Vardon  and  many  more  we  had  ([uite  the 
full  depth  of  colour  found  in  our  earliest 
flowers  from  open-air  treatment.  Size,  sub- 
stance and  form  were  simply  exi|uisite.  A 
friend  of  mine  remarked  that  it  would  have  been 
dillicult  to  beat  the  collection,  even  if  one  were 
allowed  to  choose  from  the  whole  of  those  Teas 
staged  at  the  metropolitan  sho\v  last  year.  Even 
if  this  were  not  absolutely  correct,  it  would  have 
lieen  an  easy  matter  to  choose  a  premier  stand  if 
we  were  to  select  from  those  of  Mr.  Paul  and 
Mr.  Mount,  in  addition  to  tliose  staged  by  Mr. 
F.  Cant. 

By  the  time  these  notes  appear  my  own  Roses 
will  be  going  beyond  their  best,  and  I  h.ave  little 
doubt  but  that  "the  majority  of  those  in  cool 
structures  will  be  in. a  similar  condition.  Owing 
to  their  entire  freedom  from  any  blemish  caused 
liy  ruugli  wcallicr,  every  flower  from  under  glass 
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is  valuable  ;  therefore  I  shall  attend  to  the 
securing  of  a  second  crop.  Even  with  those 
which  have  been  forced  early  a  third  crop  of 
bloom  may  be  had,  which  should  certainly  be  an 
improvement  upon  %vhat  our  Roses  were  in  May 
from  the  open  last  year.  The  present  crop  upon 
those  jil.mts  whicli  have  received  steady  treat- 
ment will  really  be  the  equivalent  "to  the 
autumnal  crop  in  the  open  borders,  and,  with 
more  sun,  we  should  get  the  depth  of  colour  so 
desired.  But  the  sun  in  May  and  June  is  very 
powerful  under  glass,  and  we  are  often  compelled 
to  afford  a  slight  shade,  or  else  admit  more  air 
than  is  beneficial  to  young  growth.  The  latter 
alternative  is  fatal  as  regards  mildew,  and  ever  so 
slight  a  shade  will  answer  our  purpose  in  avoiding 
the  too  scorching  sun  when  shining  through  clear 
glass.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  we  are  careful  to 
give  a  little  ventilation  early  in  the  day  before  the 
temperature  has  risen  too  much,  and  also  aid 
matters  by  a  judicious  damping  down,  we  [need 
have  little  fear  as  regards  keeping  the  atmosphere 
in  a  proper  condition.  The  chief  aim  must  be 
the  avoidance  of  mildew,  the  advent  of  this  most 
annoying  disease  being  certain  to  cause  failure. 
Care  in  ventilation  and  watering,  with  the 
prompt  use  of  remedies  immediately  any  disease 
appears,  will  generally  be  successful  in  battling 
against  this  most  insidious  foe  to  Roses  both 
in  the  open  and  under  glass.  As  soon  as  new 
growth  has  well  commenced  we  shall  find  the 
plants  benefit  from  frequent  applications  of  weak 
liquid  manure.  I  have  very  little  choice  as  re- 
gards these  and  never  stick  to  one  for  long.  Change 
of  food  is  decidedly  beneficial,  especially  >\hen 
given  in  litiuid  form.  I  follow  a  course  of  natural 
manures  (such  as  the  drainage  from  cows  or  pigs) 
with  a  week  or  two  of  guano  water.  The  ammonia 
from  the  former  is  more  effective  than  any  arising 
from  the  latter  or  other  artificial  manures.  Fre- 
quent warnings  have  been  given  against  too 
strong:  solutions,  but  I  fear  many  still  err  in  this 
direction.  I  never  had  better  success  than  when 
the  whole  of  the  water  in  a  tank  was  slightly 
coloured  with  liquid  manure.  There  was  no  fear 
of  over-strength  and  a  modicum  of  support  was 
afforded  at  everj-  watering.  In  some  cases  I  have 
tried  a  slight  mulching  with  various  artificial  ma- 
nures, but  I  cannot  recommend  this  practice  as 
being  equally  safe  with  the  former.  The  first 
few  waterings  convey  a  much  greater  strength  to 
the  roots  than  the  last,  and  it  always  seemed  to 
me  that  it  would  be  more  beneficial  if  the  reverse 
could  be  secured. 

During  the  flowering  period  we  cannot  afford  to 
syringe  so  freely  as  we  would  wish,  or  tlie  more 
delicately  coloured  varieties  will  be  stained.  But 
we  must  lose  no  time  in  attaining  a  high  state  of 
cleanliness  immediately  it  can  be  done  without 
injury  to  the  blooms,  for  if  once  insects  gain  a 
footing,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  dislodge  them 
without  some  slight  injury  to  young  foliage. 
By  far  the  most]  insidious  foe  I  have  had  to  con- 
tend against  during  the  bright  weather  has  been 
red  spider.  Owing  to  a  quantity  of  bloom,  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  keep  the  foliage  and  air  so 
moist  as  I  would  like,  and  this  little  pest  has  al- 
ready attacked  the  underside  of  the  foliage  more 
than  usual  at  this  early  date.  I  shall  keep  the 
house  as  close  as  the  outside  influences  will  allow 
and  use  the  syringe  more  freely  for  a  short  time. 
Fumigation  does  not  recommend  itself  to  me  as 
regards  this  jjost  when  it  is  possible  to  maintain  a 
moist  atmosphere  and  use  a  liquid  insecticide.  In 
the  case  of  Roses  planted  in  borders  under  glass, 
the  plants  are  too  often  neglected  as  soon  as  the 
crop  is  over.  This  is  fatal  to  a  good  show  of 
bloom  in  the  future  and  often  the  cause  of  much 
needless  disappointment.  We  are  so  dependent, 
especially  among  (.-limbers  of  the  Mai-echal  Nielaiid 
W.  A.  Richardsoji  class,  ujjon  the  growth  made  from 
now  and  until  August,  that  I  would  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  need  of  judicious  pruning  and  feeding 
at  the  present  time.  We  do  not  want  a  mass  of 
growth  so  much  as  a  fair  ipmntity  of  the  right 
clas.s.  This  cannot  be  obtained  without  a  little 
caro.  It  is  in  the  cases  of  a  plant  or  two  in  a 
house  of  mixed  subjects  that  we  see  the  greatest 


errors  in  this  respect.  By  the  time  the  Roses  are 
over,  many  subjects  will  be  recjuiring  more  air 
than  the  former,  and  this  results  in  mildew,  puny 
growth,  disheartening  attacks  from  green-fly  and 
other  insects,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  using 
the  syringe  so  freely  as  one  desires,  for  if  we  are 
not  very  careful  there  is  much  injury  caused  to 
the  diverse  subjects  in  bloom.  However,  much 
more  might  undoubtedly  be  done  in  the  matter  of 
securing  good  growth  than  is  often  the  case. 
Chief  among  these  is  pruning,  and  although  many 
of  my  friends  still  e.Npress  horror  when  I  have 
placed  the  knife  among  their  plants  with  no  spar- 
ing hand,  it  is  far  better  to  have  less  wood  if  we 
can  have  it  of  the  desired  quality.  Not  only  is 
there  less  to  keep  clean,  but  we  admit  more  light 
to  the  other  occupants  at  a  time  when  it  is  most 
necessary.  We  also  remove  many  insect  pests.  A 
further  gain  lies  in  the  fact  that  future  growth  is 
made  under  more  natural  conditions,  and  does  not 
experience  the  great  change  so  much  as  would  in- 
evitably be  the  case  if  the  earlier  growth  was 
allowed  to  remain.  I  am  alluding  solely  to 
climbers   at   present,    and   more    particularly    to 


about  the  garden.  This,  the  Rodgersia,  and 
Bocconia  associated  with  hardy  Ferns,  Bamboos, 
and  Grasses  offer  possibilities  for  good  gardening 
in  secluded  and  shady  nooks.  Under  such  condi- 
tions this  Saxifrage  will  throw  up  immense  leaves 
a  foot  or  more  in  diameter. — A.  H. 


HeliantiiKS  rigidus. 


where  they  are  grown  upon  a  few  wires  fastened 
to  the  bars.  In  this  case  we  cannot  aftbrd  to 
darken  the  benches  for  too  long  a  period.  Even 
when  cultivated  upon  the  wall  of  a  lean-to,  it  will 
be  found  advisable  to  thin  the  wood  pretty 
severely  at  this  stage.  If  allowed  to  be  overcrowded 
now,  what  are  we  to  do  with  the  mass  of  young 
growths  at  a  future  dateV  Less  wood,  of  the  right 
chara(;ter,  will  not  only  give  us  blooms  of  better 
t[uality,  but  I  believe  we  get  a  larger  number, 
while  thei-e  is  a  decided  advantage  as  regards 
maintaining  the  neces.sary  cleanliness. 

RiDGEWOOD. 


Saxifraga  peltata.  — This  giant  among  Saxi- 
frages is  magnificent  when  well  grown.  I  saw 
two  line  spikes  of  it  on  a  bank  i]i  a  slwuly  dell  in 
()ckcnd<;n  ( lardens  at  Cucklleld  recently,  just  the 
kind  of  place  in  which  it  would  lu.vuriate  with 
partial  sluide,  perfect  shelter  from  wind,  and  cool, 
moist  air  about  it.  The  herbaceous  border,  as  the 
home  for  everything  called  hardy,  is  resi)onsible 
for  many  failures,  and  I  have  before  now  seen  this 
fine  ]jlant  exposed  to  the  full  sunshine  when  all 
the  time  there  were  more  favourable  places  for  it 
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PERENNIAL  SUNFLOWERS. 

(with  a   COI.OIREI)  PLATE    OF    HELIANTHUS 
L.ETIFLORUS.*) 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  their  gar- 
dens at  Chiswick  have  done  much  within  the  last 
few  years  to  popularise  this  very  deserving  class 
of  autumn  flowers.  The  Sunflowers,  like  the 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  could  ill  be  spared  from 
the  autunm  garden,  where,  when  most  other 
hardy  perennials  are  beginning  to 
show  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf, 
they  are  generally  at  their  best 
and  iu  their  greatest  numbers. 
Although  the  flowers  are  some- 
what restricted  in  theii  range  of 
colouring,  the  plants  vary  con- 
siderably in  their  season  of  bloom- 
ing, iu  habit,  and  also  in  the 
positions  in  which  the  most  may 
be  made  of  them.  From  their 
robust  growtli,  the  majority  of 
them  are  essentially  suitable  for 
borders  where  plenty  of  scope 
may  be  had  and  where  attention 
may  be  given  to  the  proper  group- 
ing of  the  different  species  and 
varieties.  Some  few  of  the  spe- 
cies which  may  not  lie  considered 
showy  enough  for  the  flower 
border  proper  could  be  planted 
in  the  woods,  iu  isolated  beds  or 
among  shrubs,  where  their  par- 
ticular and  characteristic  liabits 
cjuld  be  seeu  to  advauta^je. 

It  would  hardly  be  policy  to 
grow  the  whole  genus  in  any  one 
garden  unless  shrubberies  al)Ound 
on  a  large  scale.  H.  inultiflorus 
and  its  varieties,  H.  rigidus  and 
its  varieties,  H.  decapetalus  and  a 
few  others  are  essentially  border 
plants,  where,  when  doing  well 
and  in  full  flower,  they  form  a 
feature  of  no  mean  beauty.  H. 
L-etiflorus,  H.  orgyalis,  H.  hvvigatus  and  H. 
divaricatus  woukl  make  handsome  groups  in 
open  shrubberies,  and  giganteus,  doronicoides, 
gi-osse-serratus  and  others  might  with  advan- 
tage be  relegated  to  the  wood,  where,  in  open 
exposed  positions,  they  would  form  interesting 
gi-oups.  They  increase  st)  rapidly  as  a  whole 
that  it  will  be  needless  to  say  anything  about 
propagation,  which  may  be  done  in  autumn  or 
spring  with  good  results.  Other  species  not 
mentioned,  but  which  nuiy  be  of  interest  to 
nuuiy,  are  H.  ang>istifolius,  Maximiliani,  mollis 
and  occidcMitalis,  the  two  last  being  early-flower- 
ing species  rare  in  gardens. 

H.  DKC.M'ETALi's  is  oue  of  the  most  charming 
species  in  the  whole  genus  as  a  background  to 
mixed  borders  or  as  a  feature  in  open  shrubberies. 
It  forms  large,  bushy,  w^'U-balauced  plants  4 
feet  to  ()  feet  in  height,  A'ith  strong,  much- 
branched  stems,  rough  on  the  upper  half  and 
usually  ()uite  smooth  on  the  lower.     The   leaves 

•  Drawn  for  TuK  Gahpkn  by  H.  li.  Ubion  at 
Gravetye,  Sussex,  Sept.  .30,  18U3.  Litboginphed  and 
printed  by  Guillaume  Scvereyns. 
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are   broadly  oval,  pointed  and  thin    in   texture  ; 
flowers  2  inches  to  3  inches  in  diameter,  of  a  rich 
sulphur-yellow,    produced    in    great    abundance,  | 
and  very  sho«y.     It  is  found  plentifully  on  banks 
of  streams  in  Canada,  Georgia,  &c. 

H.  liicAXTEUS  i?  a  very  tall,  elegant  plant.  The 
stems  often  exceed  10  feet  to  12  feet  high,  the 
leaves  narrow,  tapering  to  both  ends  ;  the  flowers 
deep  j'ellow,  2  inches  to  3  inches  in  diameter.  It 
is  one  of  the  latest  to  flower,  and  has  been  found 
variable  under  cultivation,  giving  rise  to  several 


rich  yellow  flowers,  remaining  a  considerable 
time  in  good  form.  The  var.  maximus  has  larger, 
flowers  with  more  pointed  rays,  and  the  \-arieties 
plenus  and  Soleil  d"Or  are  both  very  desirable 
double-flowered  forms.  All  the  varieties  of  H. 
multitlorus  should  find  a  plac3  in  collections  how- 
ever small. 

H.  ORi!V.\Lis,  though  a  small-flowered  plant, 
is  yet  one  of  the  best  of  the  genus  for  the  pictur- 
esque garden  in  southern  counties.  It  is  one  of 
the  I^te-flowering  spscies,  and  is  often  damage^l 


in  cultivation.  Typical  H.  rigidus  is  figured  in  the 
Botanical  Register,  t.  oOS,  and\Bo?ii«!Va(lfa;/iz!/ie, 
t.  26()S,  as  H.  atro-rubers.  H.  rigidus  grows  from  4 
feet  to  .5  feet  in  height,  with  a  rough  hispid  stem, 
the  upper  lea\-es  always  alternate,  distinctly  three- 
nerved,  and  veined.  The  lower  ones  are  opposite, 
broader,  thinner,  often  serrated,  and  rarely 
pointed.  All  the  leaves  narrow  to  a  winged  petiole, 
and  are  easily  distinguished  from  those  of  any 
other  species.  The  flowers,  bright  yellow  and 
very  showy,  are  produced  very  freely.  It  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  plains  and  prairies 
of  Georgia,  Texas,  &c.  The 
varieties  of  this  species,  most 
of  which  have  undoubtedly 
originated  in  gardens,  are 
superior  to  the  type  as  garden 
plants. 

H.  grandiflorus,  semi-ple- 
nus,  elegans  and  festivus  are 
all  worth  a  place  in  the  flower 
border.  All  should,  how- 
ever, be  grouped  by  them- 
selves, as  they  form  under- 
ground tubers,  which  spread 
a  considerable  distance  from 
the  parent  plant  in  the 
course  of  a  year.  Some  of 
these  varieties  have  been 
tried"  at  Kew  and  elsewhere 
grouped  singly  in  beds,  &c. , 
and  are  always  much  ad- 
mired in  the  autumn  mouths 
when  the  members  of  this 
genus  are  so  much  in  evi- 
dence. D.  Dewae. 
Ghngow. 


garden    names.       Moist 
Canada,  Louisiana,  &c. 

H.  L.ETiFLuErs  is  a  handsome 
species,  very  little  known  in  gar- 
dens, although  the  name  was 
freely  used  for  forms  of  H.  ligidus. 
It  is,  as  a  rule,  rather  hiter  in 
flowering  than  the  H.  rigidus 
forms,  and  unfortunately  in'^cold 
wet  seasons  or  early  winters  does 
not  produce  good  flowers.  It  is  a 
much  taller  and  stronger  plant 
than  H.  rigidus,  the  flowers  4 
inches  to  o  inclies  acro.ss,  of  a 
bright  yellow  wiih  yellow  disc. 
The  leaves  are  thin,  entire,  or 
coarsely  toothed,  and  the  bracts 
of  the  involucre  always  acute,  a 
very  distinctive  character  in  this 
genus.  The  roots  are  somewhat 
similar  to  those  of  H.  rigidus, 
l)erhaps  larger,  and  they  cer- 
tainly travel  further.  It  is  a 
native  of  prairies  and  barrens,  Illinois,  Wis- 
consin, &c. 

H.  Mi-LTiFLoiu-.s.— The  late  Dr.  Asa  (iray 
alv\ays  considered  this  plant  a  garden  variety  o'f 
H.  <lecapetalus.  There  is  strong  evidence,  how- 
ever, of  its  being  a  hybrid,  the  [larents  of  which  it 
would  be  difiicult  now  to  ascertain  with  accuracy. 
It  is  so  very  distinct  from  all  the  other  species  so 
well  known  in  gardens  under  its  present  name, 
and  such  a  good  all-round  plant,  that  it  well  de- 
serves specihe  rank.  It  rarely  exceeds  3  feet  to 
5  feet  in   height,  producing  numerous   lar^e  fine 


Helianthus  mvllifiorus. 


by  early  fiosts.  It  grows  from  6  feet  to  10  feet 
high,  "producing  numerous  linear  leaves  and 
bunches  of  deep  golden  yellow  flowers.  It  should 
be  grown  in  slieltercil  spots,  otherwise  it  requires 
a  great  deal  of  staking.  It  is  a  native  of  dry 
plains  of  Nebraska,  Texas,  kc. 

H.  Kiciius. — This  distinct,  lliough  variable 
species  is  perhaps  tlie  best  known  of  all  the  peren- 
nial .Sunflowers.  It  is  still  found  labelled  Harpa- 
lium  rigirlum  in  some  gardens,  and  is  often  con- 
founded with  H.  missuricus  and  H.  atro-rubens, 
the  latter  of  which,  so  far  as  I   know,  is  not   now 


;-      Globe  Flowers  (Trollius). 
:    —Some    years   ago   a   group 
of   these    was   planted   in    a 
''  wet    and  weedy  place  where 
Docks    and    coarse     Grasses 
had  had  all  their  own  \yay, 
and    ever    since    that     little 
spot   has   been   a    delightful 
feature    each    spring.       The 
Globe     Flowers     have     held 
their   own   and   increased  in 
strength    from  year  to  year, 
clearly  indicating  that  with 
suitable  soil  all  other  details 
of  cultivation  are  needless  so 
far    as   they   are    concerned. 
Some   of  the   prettiest   floral 
effects  in  gardens  are  chance 
results,    and    so   with    these 
(ilobe  Flowers,  anywhere  else 
but  where  they  are  they  would  not  look  half  so 
pretty.     Among  the  flowers  which  love  the  water- 
side this  is  one  of  the  earliest,  flowering  with   the 
King  Cups  of   the  w^et  meadows,  equalling  them 
in  richness  of  colour,  but  much  more   effective, 
being  taller  and  the  flowers  much  larger.    Anyone 
that  has  a   wet  spot  about  the  garden  should  try 
a  group  of  Globe  Flowers.    Here,  again,  are  many 
names,  but  few   varieties.     Trollius  europai'us,  T. 
asiaticus,  and  T.    gigantcus  will  be   found   some 
of  the  finest,  brightest,  and  best  of  the^family.— 
A.  H.  '       ^  ' 

Double  Primroses.  —  These  hardy  plants 
doubtless  liave  all  bloomed  very  early  this  year,  as 
they  were  very  poorly  represented  at  the  recent 
Auricula  show".  The"  large  sulphur  was  in  fair 
form,  but  the  white,  lilac,  crimson,  purple  and 
others  were  poor.  No  doubt  double  Primroses 
did  suffer  severely  from  the  lieat  and  drought  of 
last  year,  and  we  may  need  a  cycle  of  cold  moist 
summers  to  enable  them  to  increase  freely.  W\ 
the  same,  it  is  possible  to  lind  the  white  and  lilac 
in  pletUy  in  some  of  our  hardy  plant  nurseries 
where  grown  for  market  sale.  Their  great  diffi- 
culty is  found  in  a  tendency  to  attacks  from 
thrips  and  spider,  which  destroy  the  foliage  when 
the  season  is  hot   and  dry.      For   that  reason  very 
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liberal  watei-ing  and  some  shading  are  needful  to 
save  the  leafage.  Fretjiient  division  and  of 
course  lifting  are  also  absolutely  essential  to  pro- 
jiagation. — A.  U. 


The  Week's  Work. 


PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

Climbeks. — Con.servatories  attached  to  dwelling- 
houses  should  ahva3's  be  kept  in  the  best  possible 
condition.  A  great  number  of  so-called  plant 
structures  are  not  really  worth  the  name  ;  they 
are  oftentimes  ])lant  destroyers  rather  than  plant 
conservators.  The  aim  of  the  architect  in  manj' 
instances  has  been  to  make  these  structures  to 
conform  too  rigidly  to  the  architecture  of  the  house 
itself  with  an  utter  disregard  of  plant  life.  This 
makes  the  culture  of  jjlants  in  such  instances  a 
much  more  difficult  matter,  but  probably  this 
was  deemed  of  secondary  or  minor  importance  by 
the  builders.  In  any  house  that  is  termed  a 
con.servatory,  one  of  the  first  considerations  should 
be  that  of  selecting  climbers  suitable  to  the 
building.  A  conservatory  may  be  in  many  respects 
ill-adapted  to  pot  plants  by  reason  of  its  loftiness, 
but  when  a  climber  once  reaches  the  roof  there 
is  some  possibility  of  satisfactory  culture  being 
arrived  at.  The  use  of  climbers  should  be  far 
more  general  than  it  is.  There  is  a  good  selec- 
tion, it  is  true,  but  the  choice  oftentimes  runs  too 
much  in  one  groove.  Coba'a  scandens  is  a  case 
in  point ;  this  is  often  used  to  excess ;  better 
employ  the  variegated  form,  save  in  the 
very  worst  of  situations,  than  too  mucli  of 
the  type.  This  is  a  free-growing  climber  in  both 
its  forms,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  last  re- 
source when  all  others  fail  to  give  satisfaction. 
For  a  damp  wall  nothing  will  surpass  Fieus  re- 
pens,  whilst  it  will  take  years  to  outgrow  itself. 
In  the  coolest  of  houses  Lapageria  rosea  and  L. 
alba  should  always  find  a  home,  an  average 
amount  of  shade  being  preferable  to  an  excess  of 
sunshine  for  their  well-being.  The  Lapagerias  are 
not  only  suited  to  roofs,  but  are  likewise  quite  at 
home  upon  walls  and  for  arches  or  columns.  For 
suspending  from  the  roof  in  the  form  of  floral 
drapery,  there  is  nothing  to  surpass  the  hardier 
Tacsonias,  of  which  T.  mollissima  and  T.  pin- 
natisti]jula  may  be  taken  as  good  examples. 
With  slightly  more  warmth  T.  Van  Volxemi  and 
T.  insignis  are  both  preferable.  The  Tacsonias 
prefer  a  warm,  sunny  aspect  rather  than  a  shaded 
one,  the  roof  in  every  case  being  best  suited  to 
them.  For  houses  from  which  the  frost  is  barely 
excluded  Clematis  indivisa  and  C.  lobata  are 
strongly  recommended  ;  so  also  is  Lonicera  sem- 
perflorens  minor,  all  three  being  of  free  growth  and 
invariably  flowering  well  when  not  shaded  heavilj'. 
.Tasminumgrandiilorum  is  a  charming  climber,  im- 
bued with  the  delicious  ])erfume  of  its  famil3';  it 
succeeds  best  in  a  warm  greenhouse  temperature, 
and  as  many  conservatories  answer  to  this,  it  may 
be  planted  with  every  prospect  of  success  ;  as  it 
flowers  in  the  winter,  this  is  an  additional  recom- 
mendation. Mandevilla  suaveolens  only  needs  to 
have  the  frost  excluded  to  ensure  its  well-being  ; 
its  charming  white  flowers  are  most  agreeably 
perfumed.  I  well  remember  a  plant  of  this  climber 
which  was  growing  in  a  greenhouse  border,  but 
which  during  the  summer  season  used  to  find  its 
way  outside  and  flower  there  very  well.  Plum- 
bago ca])ensis  ref|uires  all  tlic  sunshine  pc^sible  if 
it  is  expected  to  flower  well,  a  liglit  house  with- 
out any,  or  but  the  least  possible  amount  of  shade 
being  the  better  place  for  it.  WIk^c  the  Mande- 
villa is  grown  upon  the  roof,  the  Plumbago  may 
find  a  congenial  spot  next  the  glass  on  the  sides 
where  these  are  at  all  lofty.  For  very  lofty 
house.'',  climbers  are  in  every  way  excellent.  Such 
houses  are  not  oftentimes  shadi'd  ujion  the  exte- 
rior ;  hence  by  the  judicious  adaptation  of  climbers, 
the  .same  result  is  attained  from  the  interior.  For 
such  houses  the  'J'ae.-*(jnias,  Ijignonias  {as  It. 
(Jherei'e),  and  se\'cral  (jf  the  .'Vcaci.-is  nn^  spletKlid 
featuro.s.       No    lofty   hou.se   fhouKl   ever    be   left 


destitute  of  climbers  of  suitable  kinds,  nor  should 
any  wall  be  allowed  to  remain  bare.  It  must  be 
a  difficult  ease  to  deal  with  indeed  if  some 
climbers  cannot  be  adapted  to  its  special  require- 
ments. 

As  conservatories  are  frequently  lighted,  some 
amount  of  regard  must  be  had  for  the  occupants 
by  ventilation  if  gas  be  the  lighting  medium,  so  as 
tj  let  the  vitiated  atmosphere  escape.  The  modern 
adaptation  of  electric  lighting  to  domestic  pur- 
poses is  a  great  advance  over  gas  or  oil  as  it  per- 
tains to  eon.servatories,  with  far  less  risk  of  injury, 
whilst  under  the  electric  light  the  natural  colours 
are  to  be  seen  to  far  better  advantage.  On  the 
whole  it  is  preferable  to  plant  out  conservatory 
climbers  ;  pot  culture  should  be  the  last  resource, 
the  intermediary  one  being  boxes  or  tubs.  In  the 
case  of  the  hardiest  of  conservatory  climbers,  it  is 
not  even  necessary  to  plant  them  inside  ;  they  may 
frequently  be  planted  outside,  beingbrought  into  the 
house  in  the  manner  of  Vines.  Roses  of  climbing 
sorts  could  in  this  way  be  cultivated  under  glass 
with  far  better  re.sults  than  if  confined  to  inside 
borders.  Con.servatories  at  present  destitute  of 
climljers  may  become  well  furnished  by  the  au- 
tumn by  planting  at  once.  Mere  size  of  plants 
should  not  weigh  in  making  a  choice  ;  healthy 
vigorous  plants,  even  if  not  so  large  now,  will  give 
better  results.  Grower. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Early  vinery. — Since  my  last  calendar  appeared 
a  great  change  has  taken  jilace  in  the  outside 
temperature,  east  winds  cou[)led  with  frostj' 
nights  having  necessitated  not  only  extra  fire- 
heat,  but  more  care  in  the  matter  of  airing  and 
the  distribution  of  moisture  both  on  the  borders, 
walls,  and  pathways  of  fruit  houses.  Black  Ham- 
burgh in  early  houses  wanted  for  the  table  at  the 
end  of  May  is  now  colouring,  and  a  departure 
from  the  ordinary  routine  of  management  will 
be  necessary  to  ensure  perfect  finish  combined 
with  high  flavour.  As  soon  as  the  berries  are  so 
far  advanced  as  to  exhibit  the  least  bloom,  morn- 
ing dampings  had  better  be  postponed  until  the 
first  chink  of  air  is  given,  as  if  the  atmosphere 
becomes  in  the  least  degree  stuffy,  the  bloom  will 
be  liable  to  run  or  the  berries  become  spotted.  A 
damping  at  10a.m.,  followed  by  a  second  atnoon, 
and  a  third  of  a  moderate  character  when  air  is 
•withdrawn  in  the  afternoon,  will  best  aid  the 
berries  to  increase  in  size  and  preserve  the  foliage 
in  a  clean  condition  until  the  crop  is  perfected. 
When  the  berries  are  coloured  all  through  the 
house,  but  before  they  comineneo  to  sweeten,  no 
damping  must  take  place  after  noon,  and  on  dull, 
cold  days  none  whatever,  save  in  warm,  dry 
corners  or  near  hot-water  pipes.  If  the  final 
watering  was  not  given  as  soon  as  colouring  com- 
menced, it  should  now  be  given,  and  in  houses 
where  mulching  was  not  performed  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  growth,  a  covering  of  spent  Mushroom 
manure  or  short  litter  should  now  be  applied.  Tliis 
will  kee[)  the  surface  roots  in  an  equable  condition 
and  prevent  undue  evaporation.  From  the  present 
time  a  little  air  must  be  allowed  continually  at 
the  top  of  the  house,  and  this  must  be  increased, 
more  or  less,  as  ripening  proceeds  according  to 
the  state  of  the  weather.  If  since  the  (irapes 
were  able  to  stand  it  the  pipes  have  been  slightly 
coated  with  sulphur  at  intervals  of  a  foi-tnight 
for  the  eradication  of  redsjiider,  one  more  applica- 
tion shouUl  suffice,  and  that  without  any  extra 
hc'dting  of  the  pipes,  to  keei>  this  pest  oil'  until 
the  (Jrapes  arc  cut  and  syringing  can  ag;iin  be 
resorted  to.  A  night  heat  of  05'  and  7-°  by  day 
and  U])  to  S.'j'  by  sun-heat  are  suitable  while  the 
fruit  is  ripening. 

Pkactiks  and  Nkitarines. — In  many  hou.ses 
such  varieties  as  A  Bee,  Stirling  Castle,  and 
Hale's  Early  Peaches,  and  Lord  Napier,  Rivers' 
Orange,  and  Advance  Nectarines  are  safely  stoned 
and  taking  their  final  sw(;lling,  and  if  by  reason  of 
a  small  ]i(rceiit.agi'  only  having  fallen  fi'iim  the 
tree  dui  ing  that  trying  uiikal  a  lew  more  I'an  \>v 
spared,  they  should,   as    far   as   possible,    be  re- 


moved from  the  under  surface  of  the  trellis  where 
a  minimum  only  of  lieht  and  sun  re.aches  them, 
those  on  the  upper  surface  being  elevated  bj- means 
of  strips  of  laths  or  large  labels,  so  that  by  full 
exposure  they  not  only  take  on  a  full  colour,  but 
develop  the  finest  flavour  also.  \\'here,  however, 
Lord  Napier  is  addicted  to  sunstroke,  this  exposure 
must  not  be  prolonged  beyond  the  period  at  which 
softening  commences.  At  this  juncture  the  roof- 
glass  must  be  slightly  shaded  either  by  a  double 
thickness  of  common  fish  netting  or  by  a  good 
coating  of  milk  and  whitening  applied  with  the 
syringe.  This  will  also  further  retard  the  ripen- 
ing of  secondary  fruits  and  jirolong  the  su[iplj'. 
The  stoning  once  passed.  Peaches  will  stand  with 
impunity  almost  any  amoimt  of  husbanded  sun- 
heat  provided  the  syringe  is  freely  used  imme- 
diately the  house  is  closed.  A  chink  of  air  should, 
however,  be  again  admitted  in  the  evening.  If 
any  fear  exists  that  the  fruit  will  be  ripe  sooner 
than  wanted,  extra  early  closing  need  not  be 
adopted,  and  in  any  case  extreme  heat  in  the  last 
stages  of  swelling  is  not  commentlable,  as  size  is 
thus  gained  at  the  expense  of  flavour.  See  that 
the  water  used  for  syringing  is  free  from  lime,  or 
the  fruit  will  be  permanently  disfigured,  and  the 
water  which  is  apijlied  to  the  roots,  whether  in 
the  form  of  diluted  liquid  or  not,  should  feel  com- 
fortable to  the  hand  when  thrust  into  it.  Ouard 
against  scorching  and,  inthecase  of  Nectarines,  rust 
by  early  airing,  at  the  same  time  avoiding  draught 
Trees  in  pots  must  be  regularly  attended  to  in 
regard  to  watering,  stopping  the  ordinary  growths 
as  each  leaf  is  made  to  encourage  the  production 
of  fruitful  spurs  for  next  season,  and  balancing 
the  main  growths  bj-  pinching  any  that  are  over- 
robust,  in  admitting  dailj',  by  degrees  at  present, 
all  the  fresh  air  practicable  and  in  keeping  the 
foliage  generally  free  from  insects.  Young  trees 
planted  last  autumn  or  winter,  and  which  show 
signs  of  grossness,  must  not  be  thinned  in  the 
usual  manner,  but  rather  be  allowed  to  make 
growth  freely  for  the  present  and  then  be  thinned 
out  later  on.  This  will  sometimes  have  the  elTect 
of  cheeking  over-luxuriance  and  of  securing  a 
normal  and  fruitful  growth  the  second  year. 

Pises. — Any  plants  of  Smooth  Cayenne,  151aek 
Jamaica  or  Charlotte  Rothscliild  which  failed  to 
throw  up  in  time  to  ripen  their  fruit  during  the 
winter  months,  but  are  now  doing  so,  must  hence- 
forth be  kept  dry  at  the  roots,  or  black-centred 
fruit  will  be  the  result.  If  not  in  a  compartment 
by  themselves,  they  should  be  arranged  at  one 
end  of  the  general  house,  so  that  by  withholdinsr 
all  moisture  at  this  particular  place,  both  tlie  col- 
our and  flavour  of  the  fruit  may  be  improved. 
Succession  plants  potted  into  their  fruiting  pots 
last  March  are  now  growing  freely,  and  new  roots 
being  fairly  numerous,  weak  diluted  liquid  may 
be  given  at  everj'  alternate  watering.  Although 
sufficient  air  must  be  admitted  on  all  fine  days  to 
induce  a  stocky  growth,  early  closing  must  still 
be  [jractised,  at  the  same  time  s|)raying  the  plants 
overhead  with  %\  arm  soft  water  and  well  <lamping 
all  floors  and  pathways.  If  the  weather  becomes 
permanently  settled  and  warm  in  May,  ."5  p.m.  will 
be  soon  enough  to  elo.se  the  house.  Keep  a 
steady  bottom-heat  of  8")°  or  i)0'  and  a  night  top- 
heat  of  Od'  to  70'  on  very  mild  nights  and  admit 
a  little  air  at  7")". 

Melons. — While  the  fruit  of  the  earliest  varie- 
ties will  now  be  as  large,  and  in  some  cases 
larger  than  cricket  balls,  the  fruit  which  is  ex- 
pected to  ripen  in  June  will  now  be  setting.  The 
former  batch,  if  their  surface  roots  have  once 
lieen  earthed  up  with  loam,  may  now  be  well 
mulched  with  manure.  If  growth  is  strong  and 
full  of  vigour,  spent  Mushroom  manure  will 
.answer  well,  maiimial  waterings  being  given  over 
this  each  time  the  roots  need  moisture,  but  if 
growth  is  at  all  weak  and  the  fruit  liable  to  bo 
small,  horse  manure  in  an  unexhausted  state 
should  form  the  mulch.  A  little  freedom  also  in 
lateral  growth  if  allowed  will  in<'n'ase  root  action 
and  as.sist  the  fruit  to  lay  on  (lulp.  Such  varie- 
ties as  Kastniir  Castle  that  Jire  liable  to  scorching 
must  lie  syiiiiged  with  extreme  caution  in  the 
foienoon.    "if  bhick  lly  appears  on  the  tips  of  the 
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new  growths  fumigation  must  be  resorted  to,  but 
Melons  being  somewhat  averse  to  this  operation, 
the  house  must  be  slightly  shaded  for  a  few  hours 
the  following  morning  and  extra  moisture  thrown 
about.  Give  a  night  heat  of  7U''  at  least  where 
fruit  is  swelling,  and  if  canker  appears  either  at 
the  base  of  the  stem  or  at  tlie  higher  joints,  mix 
common  stone  lime  and  charcoal  well  powdered 
in  equal  proportions  and  rub  it  well  into  the 
alTected  jiarts,  avoiding  wetting  them  as  much  as 
possible  afterwards.  The  June  fruiters  now  in 
bloom  must  be  fertilised  eacli  day  at  noon,  a  dry 
atmosphere  having  been  previously  kept,  and  at 
this  more  advanced  date  the  plants  if  strong  may 
be  allowed  to  carry  from  four  to  six  fruits  each. 
Secure  as  manj'  female  flowers  in  full  condition  at 
one  time  as  possible,  in  order  to  avert  the  misfor- 
tune of  one  or  two  fruits  swelling  in  front  of  the 
rest,  and  the  inevitable  result,  a  patchy  crop. 
Refrain  from  pinching  to  any  extent  until  the 
fruit  is  set,  after  which  stop  at  the  second  joint 
and  train  the  growths  in  the  usual  way. 

.John  Cr.vwford. 


KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

Runner  Be.\n.s. — The  sowing  of  this  useful  vege- 
table should  now  receive  prompt  attention.  If 
sown  too  early,  the  seeil  germinates  very  slowly. 
Badly-ripened  seed  decaj'S  in  the  soil,  and  the  few 
plants  that  maj'  grow  become  a  prey  to  slugs  and 
are  often  cut  down  bj'  frost.  I  jirefer  to  rely 
upon  the  dwarf  French  Bean  for  early  supplies.  I 
would  advise  sowing  in  pots  or  boxes  for  the  early 
sui)ply  of  runners.  Grown  in  this  way  and  planted 
out  with  a  ball,  a  crop  may  be  had  several 
weeks  in  advance  of  that  sown  outside.  When 
sown  in  heat  the  great  difficulty  is  to  properly 
harden  or  mature  the  plants,  as  no  crop  suffers 
more  quickly  from  extremes  of  weather.  I  rely 
upon  cold  frames,  as  when  sown  in  the  latter  and 
the  lights  removed  daily,  the  plants  are  sturdy  and 
better  able  to  bear  exposure.  Runner  Beans 
transplant  readily,  so  that  there  is  little  trouble 
by  this  mode  of  treatment,  and  a  row  or  so  raised 
in  this  way  can  be  attended  to.  In  planting  it  is 
best  to  give  the  tender  roots  some  better  soil  if 
the  land  is  lumpy. 

SowiNci  RUNNERS  IN  OPEN  GROUND. — These  need 
more  attention  than  some  crops,  .as  with  high  cul- 
ture they  will  fruit  till  cut  down  by  frost,  and 
being  continuous  bearers  they  require  plenty  of 
food  to  get  the  best  results.  Plenty  of  space 
should  be  allowed  between  the  rows.  By  so 
doing  there  is  no  loss  of  ground,  as  it  is  a 
simple  matter  to  crop  between.  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  the  rows  with  onlj'  5  feet  or  0  feet 
between  them  ;  whereas,  this  sp.ace  should  have 
been  trebled,  as  crowded  together  the  haulm 
shoots  up,  being  very  weak,  and  in  hot  or  dry 
weather  the  crop  is  nil,  tliere  being  onl^'  a  few 
fruits  at  the  top  of  the  liauhn.  Thick  sowing  is 
another  evil.  By  not  sowing  too  thickly,  trans- 
planting is  readily  accomplished.  I  would  advise 
ample  room  for  the  seed,  sowing  a  few  in  reserve 
in  good  soil.  These  may  be  lifted  to  make  good 
any  blanks.  I  advise  their  being  sown  in  trenches. 
This,  I  am  aware,  is  not  considered  a  necessity 
b}'  many,  as  the  large  market  grower  does  not 
cultivate  in  this  way.  My  plan  is  to  grow  the 
main  crop  in  trenches  some  20  feet  or  more  apart, 
planting  Cauliflowers  between  the  rows.  I  grow 
a  couple  of  late  rows  without  stakes,  keeping  the 
running  growths  stopped,  and  growing  in  an  open 
exposed  position.  I  find  these  grown  dwarf 
are  often  less  injured  by  frost  than  those  staked, 
and  as  stakes  add  to  expenses,  there  is  considerable 
gain  by  growing  in  the  way  advised.  Trenches 
for  tlie  main  crop  should  be,  say,  a  spade  wide  and 
1  foot  deep,  placing  the  surface  soil  on  each  side 
of  the  trench,  and  ii  inclies  of  <louayed  manure  In 
the  bottom  of  the  trench  (we  use  cow  manure  In 
our  thin  gravelly  .«oil).  Then  dig  it  ir)  and  place 
a  small  portion  of  the  good  soil  on  the  top  in 
wliich  to  sow  tlie  feeds,  covering  witli  the  same 
afterwards.  This  when  finished  leaves  the  trench 
a  few  inches  lower  than  the   adjoining   ground, 


admits  of  inoisture  being  given  without  run- 
ning away,  and  protects  the  seedlings  in  a  young 
state  from  cold  winds.  I  also  find  it  advan- 
tageous to  well  tread  the  newdy-dug  soil  when 
tlie  manure  is  dug  into  the  trench,  as  in  light 
soils  the  roots  like  a  firm  root-hold.  In  heavy, 
cold  land  much  time  is  saved  by  substituting  good 
or  lighter  soil,  such  as  spent  Cucumber  beds  or 
old  potting  soil,  for  the  seeds  to  germinate  in,  as  if 
at  all  weak  they  fail  to  push  through  in  cold 
weather. 

Planting  out  dwarf  Beans  raised  indoors. — 
No  delay  should  occur  in  planting  the  French 
Beans  raised  in  cold  frames  as  previously  advLsed, 
as  now  such  will  be  strong,  and  with  a  light  cover- 
ing at  night  will  soon  make  rapid  progress.  A 
warm  south  border  thoroughly  prepared  previously 
should  be  given  them,  and  in  poor  or  heavy  soil 
some  better  soil  added  to  the  roots  of  the  plants 
will  repay  for  the  trouble  bestowed.  In  planting 
it  is  necessary  to  preserve  the  ball  and  tender 
roots.  In  planting,  allow  ample  space  in  the  row, 
as  by  slightly  o|3ening  out  each  lot  of  jjlants  they 
soon  cover  a  wide  space  ;  2  feet  between  the  rows 
will  be  sufficient,  as  this  allows  of  covering  and 
saves  material.  Where  hand-glasses  can  be 
afforded,  there  is  no  better  means  of  forwarding 
the  crop,  the  covers  being  taken  oft'  in  bright 
weather.  Any  other  shelter,  such  as  spare  frame 
lights,  canvas,  straw  or  matted  hurdles  are 
efficient  protectors,  as  these  will  only  be  required 
for  two  or  tliree  weeks.  The  value  of  early  French 
Beans  this  season  will  be  great,  as  owing  to  the 
warm  spring  weather  other  crops  will  be  over. 

Dwarf  Beans  in  the  open  should  also  be 
sown  for  a  succession  crop.  The  well-known  Cana- 
dian Wonder  is  one  of  the  best  for  present  sowing, 
as  it  does  not  get  tough  so  soon  as  the  smaller 
podded  varieties.  Three  feet  between  the  rows 
should  be  given.  Sow  on  a  flat  surface  or  in 
deep  drills  to  retain  moisture,  as  few  crops  suffer 
sooner  than  dwarf  Beans,  red  spider  soon  ruining 
the  haulm.  A  trial  should  also  be  given  the  new- 
hybrid  Smythe's,  a  cross  between  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
and  Canadian  Wonder,  an  earlier  form  than  the 
latter  named  and  of  delicate  flavour.  This  variety 
is  suitable  for  sowing  at  this  date  to  follow  the 
earlier  sowings,  as  it  may  be  termed  a  good  dry- 
weather  Bean  ;  it  did  well  last  year  in  hot,  dry 
weather.  Of  late  we  have  had  an  addition  made  to 
this  vegetable  by  crossing  the  runner  Bean  with 
the  dwarf  form.  I  was  much  jjleased  with  it  last 
season  and  am  planting  it  at  this  date.  It  comes 
in  before  the  runner,  and  bears  enormously  for  a 
long  time. 

Late  Broccoli. — The  sowing  of  this  is  best 
deferred  till  now  if  means  are  not  at  hand  to 
plant  and  prevent  loss  of  vigour  in  the  seed  beds. 
I  admit  much  depends  upon  the  mode  of  culture  : 
if  grown  in  exposed  or  poor  land  or  in  the  field, 
eailier  sowing  may  be  necessary.  I  am  treating 
of  garden  culture  with  land  mostly  occupied  with 
other  crops.  When  early  sowing  is  practised 
the  ))lants  get  so  drawn  or  leggy  that  good  results 
cannot  follow.  The  crop  this  season  has  been 
good  and  earlier  than  I  ever  remember.  I  am  at 
this  date  (last  week  in  April)  cutting  what  should 
have  been  the  mid- May  supply,  being  on  a  north 
border  in  heavy  cold  soil.  I  advise  very  thin 
sowing  to  get  sturdy  plants,  and  in  light  soils 
make  the  seed  bed  firm  by  treading  or  rolling. 
Lifted  for  planting  with  a  mass  of  fibrous  roots 
there  is  less  fear  of  collap.se  from  drought,  and  with 
ample  space  for  development  the  plants  grow  away 
rapidly.  As  regards  vai'ieties,  I  prefer  those  with 
compact  growth  with  little  leg  or  stem.  Miller's 
Dwarf  Late  White,  Late  Queen,  and  Veitch's  Moilel 
are  reliable;  the  last  named  should  bo  planted  in 
(luantity,  being  (he  hardiest  form  1  have  grown. 
I  find  it  most  serviceable  for  the  Litest  crop,  and 
I  grow  It  in  various  positions.  This  season, 
though  earlier  than  usual,  the  he.adsarc  very  com- 
pact and  pure  white.  Where  much  ground  can- 
not be  devoted  to  tlie  seed  bed  and  thick  sowing 
is  practi.sed,  tiansiilanting  the  sredliiigs  should 
receive  attention,  as  this  dwarfs  tlie  plants  and 
enables  them  to  stand  our  winters  better.     It  is 


an   easy  matter  to  prick  out    into   rows,   giving 
ample  space  to  each  plant. 

Splnach. — This  will  now  reciuire  cooler  ground 
and  f  retiuent  sowing.  A  border  under  an  east  wall 
will  suffice  for  the  next  few  weeks,  giving  a  north 
border  afterwards.  Much  of  the  proluce  is  often 
lost  by  thick  sowing,  as  if  the  crop  is  not  cut  in  a 
young  state  it  soon  runs  up  and  is  worthless.  If 
sown  thinly,  robust  plants  that  do  not  run  so 
raiiidly  and  provide  more  fleshy  leaves  will  result. 
The  Victoria  is  best  for  the  pur()Ose,  as  it  is  much 
larger  and  slower  to  run  to  seed.  I  find  it  best  to 
give  later  crojis  more  space,  18  inches  to  2  feet 
between  the  rows,  as  this  allows  of  free  growth 
and  loosening  of  the  soil  between  the  rows  in  dry 
weather.  Should  Spinach  be  much  wanted  in 
hot  weather,  by  giving  a  wide  space  the  roots  are 
much  benefited  with  a  mulch  between  the  rows. 

Turnips.— The  early  sown  lot  will  be  making 
rapid  progress,  and  if  under  shelter  will  need 
more  air  and  plenty  of  moisture.  Lack  of  the 
latter  will  mean  a  hard  growth  and  poor  flavour. 
In  warm,  light  soils  growth  in  the  open  will  be 
strong  after  the  genial  rains  of  the  past  few  days 
In  poor  land  a  sprinkling  of  a  good  fertiliser  or  a 
dusting  of  soot  in  showery  weather  will  assist 
growth.  Freely  hoeing  or  loosening  the  surface 
.soil  will  be  found  beneficial,  and  as  .soon  as  the 
plants  bulb  there  need  be  no  delay  in  using  the 
roots,  as  the  succession  crops  will  follow  so  closely 
that  there  will  be  no  blank.  Another  sowing 
should  now  be  made.  The  best  variety  is  Early 
Snowtall,  very  sweet,  of  beautiful  shape,  and  a 
rapid  grower.  For  heavy  soils  Veitch's  Red 
Globe  is  preferable,  as  it  does  not  bolt  so  soon  as 
the  early  white  kind.s.  This  is  a  splendid  main- 
crop  variety,  and  one  of  the  best  for  keeping  after 
getting  full  sized.  When  sown  at  this  date  and 
fully  grown,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  lift  and  lay  in  in 
damp  soil  under  a  north  wall.  G.   Wythes. 


Orchard  AND  Fruit  Garden. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  PLUMS  ON  WALLS. 

The  one  thing  which  tends  to  barrenness  in 
Plums  growing  as  trained  trees  or  as  cordons 
against  walls  is  a  gross  growth,  this  being  the 
outcome  either  of  an  over-rich  and  loose  soil  or 
allowing  the  shoots  tj  grow  too  long  before 
pinching  or  shortening  them  back.  This  latter 
fault  shows  itself  very  plainly,  as  those  shoots 
wliich  are  not  early  ]>inched  back  become  very 
strong.  Tliese  shoots  which  have  been  allowed 
to  grow  on,  will,  upon  being  shortened  back, 
form  strong  wood  buds,  ready  the  following 
spring  to  break  forth  into  a  strong  growth.  Of 
course,  exception  lias  to  be  made  in  the  ease  of 
those  shoots  which  are  necessary  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  tree,  and  also  where  young  shoots 
have  to  be  laid  in  to  assist  in  keeping  up  the 
fruitful  habit  of  the  trees.  The  mistake 
generally  made  with  these  shoots  is  at  the 
winter  pruning,  by  shortening  them  back,  as 
when  this  is  done,  such  shoots  invariably  start 
into  vigorous  growth  at  tlie  tips,  leaving  the 
lower  portion  bare  of  any  kind  of  growth.  Even 
if  shoots  should  happen  to  burst  forth,  they 
form  eventually  strong  woody  spurs.  With 
Plums,  the  most  fruitful  parts  of  the  tree  are 
not  old  lu-uncil-baek  spurs,  but  tlio.se  shoots 
which  were  laid  in  intact  without  any  shortening 
whatever,  and  which  by  this  process  had  formed 
natural  fruit  spurs  the  wliolo  lengtli.  Last 
season  proved  to  be  an  ideal  one  for  Plums,  as 
1  never  rcmembrr  to  have  seen  the  trees 
on  walls  so  full  of  flower,  the  young  shoots 
which  had  been  laid  in  for  furnishing  the  trees 
being  wreathed  with  blossom.  Those  trees 
prove  to  be  tlie  most  satisfactory  wlierc  a  few 
young  shoots  are  l.iid  in  annually.  On  young 
trees  one  or  two  strong  shoots  which  are  forging 
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ahead  at  the  expense  of  the  weaker  ones,  and 
which,  if  not  cliecked  early  in  the  season, 
would  roll  the  weaker  ones,  may  be  shortened. 
It  will  also  be  noticed  that  if  such  strong  shoots 
are  allowed  to  extend  to  the  top  of  the  wall 
they  will  always  remain  strong,  and  year  after 
year  be  ccmtinuallj'  pushing  out  strong  shoots. 
The  most  fruitful  cordons  are  those  the  leading 
shoots  of  which  are  allowed  to  extend  without 
any  check  whatever,  as  if  these  were  shortened 
back  they  would  form  strong  lateral  growth. 

The  growtli  is  now  already  so  forward,  espe- 
cially on  younger  trees,  that  pinching  must 
commence.  The  young  extending  trees  must 
first  receive  attention.  Sufficient  leading 
shoots  must  be  laid  in  to  form  the  framework 
of  the  tree,  the  remainder  being  pinched  at  the 
third  or  fourth  leaf.  In  laying  in  the.se  young 
shoots  endeavour  to  select  tliose  which  grow  out 
from  either  the  upjjer  or  lower  side  of  the  old 
wood,  foreright.s  being  jiinched  to  form  spurs. 
If  fruitfuhiess  and  formality  can  be  made  to  go, 
as  it  were,  hand  in  haud,  then  it  is  certaiidy 
the  better  system  to  pursue.  These  leading 
shoots  sliould  be  laid  in  straight,  the  points  so 
that  each  shoot  will  not  interfere  or  run  into 
the  othei-,  but  kee])  on  upwards.  Trees  that 
have  been  a  few  years  in  training  or,  in  other 
words,  have  quite,  or  nearly  filled  their  allotted 
space,  also  have  a  tendency  to  grow  stronger  at 
the  upper  jiarts  of  the  tree.  These  shoots  must 
be  early  checked,  and  if  the  whole  tree  is  equally 
balanced,  tlien  the  whole,  excepting,  of  course, 
any  young  shoots  it  is  decided  to  be  laid  in, 
should  be  pinched  in  to  the  fourth  leaf.  If  by 
chance  the  lower  part  of  the  tree  is  not  very 
free  in  growth,  then  allow  the  growtli  on  this 
portion  (jf  the  tree  to  extend  a  little  before 
being  jiinched.  Older  and  established  trees 
.should  have  all  shoots  early  pinched  in,  but  at 
the  same  time  have  in  view  the  laying  in  of 
sufficient  young  wood  to  keep  up  the  fruitful 
habit  of  tlie  tree.  Old  fruitless  spurs  may^al.so 
be  cut  away  if  these  interfere  with  the  young 
shoots  recei\'ing  that  due  amount  of  direct 
light  and  sunshine  which  is  needful  for  their 
proper  ripening.  Y.  A.   H. 


Apple  Ijemon  Pippin.— This  is  an  excellent 
varii'ty  ill  April  either  for  dessert  or  kitchen.  For 
the  former  there  is  a  briskness  about  the  flavour  of 
the  fruit  that  renders  it  distinctly  pleasinc,  while  at 
the  sime  time  the  ilesh  is  decidedly  firm.  For  cooking 
it  is  all  that  can  be  desired. —  E.  M. 

Cordon  Apple  trees.— It  is  gratifying  to  see 
that  cordon  trees  are  becoming  more  popular 
every  year,  as  they  are  so  highly  ornamental  and 
))roduce  magnificent  fruit  if  ]jroperly  managed. 
At  the  same  time  they  occupy  very  little  space. 
Grown  in  this  form,  Lord  Grosvenor  has  proved 
with  me  all  that  "  W.  S.  M."  .s.ays  in  its  favour  on 
p.  299.  The  only  fault  I  find  with  it  is  the 
uneven  size  of  the  fruits  when  grown  on  bush 
trees,  but  on  cordons  this  defect  does  not  appear. 
As  I  grow  a  large  (juantity  of  trees  in  the  above 
form  on  wires  running  by  the  sides  of  the  jiaths 
and  also  in  other  positions,  they  now  present  a 
beautiful  apjiearance  and  are  much  admired  by 
visitors.  The  following  are  now  literally  covered 
with  bloom :  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  Golden 
Spire,  Lord  Sutlicld,  Oenadier,  Brabant  Belle- 
fleur,  EcUlinville  Seedling,  Domino,  Betty  (See- 
son,  l.ady  Hcnnikcr,  Stilling  Castle,  Dr.  "Hogg, 
and  Baumann's  Kcd  Keinetle  ;  others  [jromisiiig 
e(|ually  well,  but  a  little  later  in  expanding  their 
bloom.",  are  Cox's  f)range  IMpjiin,  Worcester  Pear- 
main,  Belle  I'ontoise,  Alexander.  The  (,)uecn. 
Lane's  Prince  Albert,  and  Brandey'g  Seedling. 
Many  other  varieties  are  grown  as  cordons,  but 
those  named  are  fiowering  the  most  piofusclv, 
and  unless  foine  very  unfavoLnablo  elements 
interfere,  the  crop  of  fruit  will  be  heavy,  re(|uiring 
liberal  thinning  to  enable  the  Apiiles  to  attain  a 
large   size.      Being   planted  by  the  sides  of  the 


vegetable  quarters  of  the  garden,  amijle  supplies 
of  plant  food  are  within  easy  reach  of  the  roots. 
For  exhibitors  of  hardy  fruits,  the  cordon  system 
of  training  is  extremely  valuable.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  all  exhibitors  should  state  on  the  cards, 
bearing  the  name  of  the  variety,  the  form  of  tree 
on  which  the  fruit  was  grown  ;  it  would  be  sutii- 
ciently  intelligible  to  write  bush,  cordon,  or 
standard  below  the  name,  and  if  from  w^alls,  wall 
trees  should  be  mentioned.  By  this  means  our 
hardy  fruit  shows  would  become  more  educational 
than  at  present,  and  the  public  could  see  almost 
at  a  glance  which  mode  produced  the  handsomest 
fruit.— \V.  G.  C. 

Feeding  Apricot  trees.— In  the  southern 
parts  of  the  kingdom  the  weather  is  very  similar 
to  that  experienced  last  year.  What  moisture 
has  found  its  way  to  the  roots  of  the  trees  under 
walls  protected  by  copings  has  been  small  indeed, 
and  as  these  trees  have  their  roots  near  the  wall 
and  on  the  surface,  drought  will  cause  dropping 
of  the  newly-set  fruit.  Upon  examining  the  bor- 
ders I  found  them  very  dry  for  at  least  3  feet  from 
the  wall.  On  the  whole,  the  trees  have  set  well, 
some,  such  as  Hemskirk,  Shipley,  .and  Large 
Early,  carrying  heavy  crops.  Some  of  the  later 
kinds  are  thinner,  having  suffered  from  the  severe 
frosts  experienced  during  the  middle  of  March. 
.Still,  with  attention  in  the  way  of  food  and  mois- 
ture there  is  ]>lenty  of  fruit  for  all  purposes,  as  I 
find  with  such  heavy  crops  one  never  thins 
enough  desijite  every  resolution  made  not  to  err 
on  the  side  of  overcropping.  By  watering  well  at 
this  date  the  fruits  are  induced  to  swell  more 
rajjidly,  and  thinning  may  be  practised  much 
sooner  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  I  have 
in  previous  notes  in  these  pages  referred  to  the 
importance  of  the  roots  being  near  the  surface  to 
prevent  canker.  By  applying  copious  supplies  of 
moisture  and  mulching  with  partially  decayed 
manure  afterwards,  there  will  be  no  fear  of  the 
fruit  dropping  and  insect  pests  will  be  checked. 
Hard  surfaces  should  be  lightly  forked  over  be- 
fore watering.  By  mulching  now  there  is  a  great 
saving  of  labour,  as  suppUes  of  licpiid  manure 
given  at  intervals  will  afford  the  trees  the  nourish- 
ment so  often  w.anting. — G.  Wythes. 

Strawberries  for  autumn  fruit. — To  get  a 

few  dishes  of  ripe  fruit  at  the  end  of  August  and 
in  September  is  a  simple  matter  pro\ided  forced 
plants  suitable  for  the  purpose  are  available.  Tlie 
best  variety  is  Vicomtesse  H.  de  Thurj^  when 
hardened  off  .and  planted  in  good  soil.  If  care  be 
taken  that  the  old  ball  of  roots  is  thoroughly 
moist,  this  variety  will  soon  make  new  side  crowns 
and  furnish  good  fruit  at  the  time  stated.  It  is 
useless  to  plant  direct  from  hothouses,  as  the 
plants  receive  .so  great  a  check  that  only  weak 
crowns  are  the  result.  Give  a  little  shelter  and 
ample  moisture,  syringing  over  every  afternoon 
to  keep  the  foliage  clean.  It  is  important  that 
the  forced  leaves  be  retained  to  provide  the  roots 
with  food  and  shade.  In  planting  it  is  best  to 
leave  a  basin  or  cavity  round  e.ach  plant  to  facili- 
t.ate  watering  .and  prevent  the  moisture  draining 
aw.ay.  The  solid  ball  of  roots  when  dry  requires 
more  moisture  than  is  often  afforded  by  rains,  and 
on  a  flat  surface  it  does  not  get  sufficient.  Firm 
planting  is  beneficial,  especi.ally  on  light  soils, 
trenching  the  latter  before  planting,  and  damping 
the  plants  over  in  dry  weather  in  the  evening 
promotes  a  healthy  growth.  As  soon  as  the 
fiowcr-tru.ssjs  appear,  a  mulch  of  short  litter  will 
be  advisable.— W.  S.  M. 

Preserving  Strawberries. — There  is  often 
little  choice  in  the  sclcrl  ion  of  preserved  fruits  of 
.Strawberries,  the  snuvU  fruits  of  various  kinds 
being  {used  for  the  |)urpose.  I  feel  sure  that 
if  those  who  value  high  quality  in  fruit  would 
plant  spcciidly  for  ])rescrving,  there  would  be 
fewer  complaints  as  to  general  inferiority.  I  do 
not  advise  large  fruits,  as  they  are  often  hollow 
;iiid  the  i'c<l  or  ci-imson  colour  docs  not  run  tlu'ough 
the  flesh.  One  of  the  best  fi-uits  for  prescM'ving  is 
(irove  Knd  Scarlet,  a  small  bright  red  kind  with 
Pine  flavour.  This  is  valuable  on  account  of  its 
rich  hue,  as  nuiny  do  not  like  the   dark   colour  of 


such  as  Keens'  Seedling  and  Black  Prince. 
Few  kinds  equal  the  last-named,  as  when 
cxiked  the  fruit  is  solid  and  of  good  appear- 
ance, being  much  improved  in  colour  if  the 
juice  of  the  Red  Currant  can  be  used  with  it. 
This  is  a  valuable  .addition,  as  it  is  not  necessary 
to  boil  the  Strawberries  so  mucli.  The  juice  of 
the  Currant  being  extracted  after  boiling,  sugar  is 
added  and  then  mixed  with  the  Strawberry.  The 
latter  is  boiled  for  a  very  short  time,  so  that  the 
syrup  preserves  the  fruit  whole  and  imparts  a  rich 
colour  and  fl.avour.  Vicomtesse  Hericart  deThury 
is  a  splendid  variety  for  preserving,  to  which 
should  be  added  King  of  the  Earlies,  the  next 
best  to  Grove  End  or  Vicomtesse;  indeed,  as  re- 
gards flavour.  King  of  the  Earlies  is  an  excellent 
kind,  of  a  rich  Pine  flavour  and  abundant  bearer. 
If  a  large  fruit  is  required,  .Sir  Charles  Napier, 
preserved  as  advised  with  added  syrup,  is  good, 
being  a  firm  fruit  of  brisjht  colour.  Some  of  the 
I'ine  \arieties,  such  as  Elton  and  the  newer  Em- 
press of  India,  are  valuable  for  preserving,  the 
latter  being  coloured  all  through.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  to  grow  a  few  rows  of  anj'  variety  espe- 
cially for  the  piirpose,  as,  unlike  the  larger  fruits 
for  dessert,  such  beds  may  remain  in  the  same 
place  for  three  years,  as  extra  large  fruits  are  not 
required.  Good  culture  is,  however,  necessary. 
A  word  as  to  gathering  may  not  be  out  of  place 
where  the  best  results  are  required,  and  that  is  to 
only  place  a  few  layers  of  fruit  together  in  the 
basket,  as  in  a  mass  it  gets  spoilt  and  adds  to 
labour  in  preserving. — S.  H.  B. 

The  statement  made  in  a  recent  number 

as  to  the  value  of  Noble  for  preserving  would 
have  to  be  qualified  very  considerably.  If  one 
simplj'  wanted  to  secure  a  large  bulk  of  fruit 
for  jjreserving  from  a  given  area  and  there  was  no 
question  as  to  (juality,  the  proposal  to  plant 
this  particular  kind  might  be  entertained,  but 
very  few  private  establishments  would  have  it 
a  second  time,  as.  apart  from  its  total  lack  of 
flavour,  it  is  a  soft  fruit  that  boils  into  a  watery 
compound  with  neither  firmness  nor  consistency. 
Besides  Grove  End  Scarlet,  the  three  best  preserv- 
ing Strawberries  are  possibly  Black  Prince,  Elton 
Pine,  and  Viscountess.  The  first-named  is  a 
great  favourite  in  some  places,  making  a  very 
rich,  firm  jam,  and  the  only  objection  ever  raised 
against  it  is  the  colour.  Elton  Pine  was  largely 
grown  for  preserving  some  thirty  years  ago,  and 
is,  I  think,  quite  as  good  for  the  purpose  as  Vi- 
comtesse HtSricart  de  Thury,  only  the  greater 
acidity  of  the  fruit  necessitates  the  use  of  more 
sugar.  It  is  rather  strange  to  find  on  p.age  33.5 
Noble  placed  before  Sir  .1.  Paxton  from  a  flavour 
standpoint.  I  have  tasted  the  latter  from  many 
different  soils,  and  have  always  found  it  a  long 
way  in  advance  of  the  newer  variety.  There  may, 
however,  be  an  inferior  Paxton,  as  there  is  an  in- 
ferior President,  and  if  so  it  would  account  for  the 
very  low  place  assigned  it.  Some  years  back 
under  the  name  of  President,  for  mstance,  I  found 
a  Strawberry  that  was  practically  worthless, 
totally  unlike  the  true  form,  except  a  little 
similarity  in  the  foliage.  Noble  has  again  proved 
an  admirable  forcer,'  every  plant  throwing  up 
strong  and  well,  and  carrying  its  fine  fruit  well 
through  the  ripening  stage.  The  only  objection 
to  it  is  the  tender  flesh.  Where  grown  in  vineries, 
for  instance,  where  there  is  a  lot  of  foliage,  tho 
great  amount  of  moisture  is  apt  to  rot  the  fruit 
unless  a  little  extra  care  is  taken  in  the  matter  of 
ventilating.— E.  B.  C. 

Strawberry  runners  for  forcing.  — I  have 
heard  of  many  failures  this  season  owing  to  the 
protracted  drought  of  last  year  and  runners  were 
dillicult  to  secure  sutticiently  early  to  make  strong 
plants  for  early  fonang.  Much  may  be  done  now 
to  forward  the  growth  so  as  to  secure  strong 
plants  for  the  purpose.  Tho  best  system  is  to 
plant,  especially  for  the  production  of  runners,  as 
early  in  ."Vugust  as  possible,  keeping  the  iilants 
frc.-'fruui  IdiHim  and  in  clean,  vigoiuus  condition. 
Failing  this,  various  means  may  be  adopted,  such 
as  reserving  a  row  or  two  of  the  youngest  plants, 
rcnioviuLr  the  flovver-si)ikes  and  giving  a  good 
mulch  of  spent  manure.     This  latter  will  promote 
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strong  growth  and  conserve  the  moisture.  From 
these  runners  will  be  had  several  weeks  sooner 
than  from  plants  that  are  allowed  to  bear  a  crop 
of  fruit.  From  many  years'  close  observation  I 
find  those  runners  secured  early,  not  coddled  in 
any  way,  grown  in  an  open,  ex]30sed  quarter  and 
in  strong  loam,  with  a  sparing  use  of  manure, 
give  little  trouble  com|)ared  with  those  in  a  richer 
soil  and  more  sheltered.  In  giving  manure  to 
plants  to  produce  runners,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
cover  the  whole  suiface  between  the  rows,  but  to 
leave  the  centre  clear.  This  is  useful  for  placing 
the  pots  on,  as  with  the  mulch  at  the  sides  of  the 
rows  a  basin  is  formed. — S.  H. 


I 


THINNING  GRAPES. 

The  majority  of  gardeners  have  now  their  hands 
full  of  work,  and  amongst  the  many  things 
requiring  attention,  Grape-thinning  will  now  be 
one  of  the  most  important.  There  is  a  great 
difference  in  young  men  at  this  work.  Some 
will  thin  twice  as  many  bunches  as  other.s. 
These  rapid  thinners  are  not  always  the  best, 
as  they  hurr}'  over  their  work  in  such  a  manner 
that  frequently  what  could  have  been  made  a 
handsome  and  shapely  bunch  is  made  quite 
the  ojjposite,  presenting  an  open  and  loose  ap- 
pearance that  will  never  till  up  properly  when 
the  berries  attain  full  size.  A  careful  man, 
with  a  steady  hand  and  good  eye,  and  wlio 
takes  a  pride  and  interest  in  the  operation,  will 
seldom  spoil  tlie  appearance  of,  but  greatly  im- 
prove the  bunches.  He  thins  by  judiciously 
cutting  off  such  jjortions  as  w  ould  throw  it  out 
of  shape  ;  also  thinning  the  berries  so  that  when 
they  attain  full  size  each  Ijorry  will  seem  to  fit 
its  place  as  if  made  for  it.  If  a  thinner  is 
somewhat  slow  at  the  work,  but  does  it  well,  I 
think  it  a  mistake  to  hurry  him,  as  it  causes 
him  to  become  confused,  aTid  very  often  makes 
his  hand  so  unsteady,  that  whole  clusters  are 
removed  that  should  have  remained  in  a  reduced 
form.  Another  danger  caused  by  exciting  or 
confuting  a  man  is  that  in  his  haste  to  get  over 
the  work  more  quickly  he  accidentally  jiinches 
the  main  stem  of  the  Ijunch,  causing  all  the 
part  below  the  wound  to  shrivel  up  shortly 
after,  and  leading  those  who  might  not  be 
aware  of  the  j)inch  to  think  that  shanking  was 
.setting  in.  A  careless  Grajjc  thinner  is  a 
nuisance  in  a  vinery,  as  tlie  damage  he  inflicts 
is  almost  incredible.  To  .save  some  little 
trouble,  or  ])erhaps  inconvenience,  he  twi.sts 
the  bunch  round  to  enable  him  to  thin  the 
whole  of  it  without  moving  tlie  steps,  thus 
injuring  the  stems.  From  careful  observation, 
I  am  convinced  that  much  shanking  of  the 
berries  is  caused  by  this  twisting  round  of  the 
bunches.  Of  course  there  are  other  potent  causes 
of  shanking,  but  the  above  is  one  that  ought  not 
to  be  disregarded.  Again,  there  is  tlie  rubbing  of 
the  hair  against  the  berries,  taking  away  the 
bloom  that  can  never  be  reiilaced,  and  in  the 
case  of  exhibition  bunches  completely  spoiling 
them  ;  in  fact,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
estimate  the  evil  done  by  an  uninterested  and 
careless  hand. 

The  present  season  has  been  an  admirable 
one  for  Vines,  and  no  doubt  some  splendid 
Grapes  will  be  the  result ;  at  the  same  time 
extra  wcu'k  will  be  the  rule  now,  as  I  never  re- 
member to  have  seen  Grapes  set  so  f[uickly  and 
swell  up  at  such  a  rapid  rate.  Black  Alicante 
particularly  will  need  attention,  as  the  earlier 
this  can  be  thinned  the  more  expeditiously  the 
operation  can  be  performed,  and  the  size  of  the 
berries  also  greatly  increased.  There  are 
several  of  the  free-setting  varieties  that  can 
.scarcely  be  thinned  too  early,  provided  the 
Vines  are  healthy  and  vigorous,  as  the  major 
portion    of    the   blooms   will   then   set   safely. 


Weaker  Vines  cannot  always  be  relied  upon  to 
prove  satisfactory  in  that  respect,  and  it  is  ad- 
visable to  delay  thinning  until  it  can  be  seen 
which  berries  are  all  right.  Some  years  ago  I 
thinned,  as  a  test  case,  one  Vine  of  Gros  Colman 
before  the  blooms  expanded,  thinking  that 
the  berries  would  attain  a  larger  size  than  those 
treated  in  the  orthodox  manner.  For  some  time 
it  appeared  that  such  would  be  the  case,  but  by 
the  time  the  berries  commenced  to  colour  no 
difierence  could  be  detected,  and  when  ripe  the 
berries,  colour,  &c. ,  were  similar  on  all  the 
Vines.  With  such  varieties  as  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  Mrs.  Piuce,  and  other  uncertain 
setters  very  early  thinning  is  not  a  wise  plan, 
as  many  of  the  berries  may  prove  stoneless,  and 
tlius  cause  unevenness  or  disfigurement.  On 
some  soils  Mrs.  Pince  sets  its  berries  as  freely 
a.s  a  Hamburgh  ;  evidently  our  light  soil  here 
suits  it,  as  it  annually  produces  large  bunches 
that  require  a  good  deal  of  thinning.  Where 
such  is  the  case  early  thinning  is  desirable,  for 
if  allowed  to  become  as  large  as  peas  it  is  difli- 
cult  to  get  the  scissors  in  without  injury  to  the 
berries  or  stems.  Varieties  vary  so  much  from 
soil,  elevation,  aspect,  and  other  cau.ses  that  no 
hard  and  fast  rules  are  possible  ;  only  close  ob- 
servation and  study  of  the  habits  will  teach 
tlie  most  correct  mode  of  treatment. — W.  G.  C. 

Thinning    must    not    be   delaj'ed.     When 

Grape-thinning  is  allowed  to  tall  behind,  pressure 
of  work  is  generalh'  the  excuse  given,  j'et  in  very 
many  cases  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  more  a 
matter  of  want  of  forethought.  Bunches  which 
are  left  so  long  before  being  thinned,  that  they 
become  almost  a  close  mass,  will  take  quite  four 
times  as  long  to  thin  than  if  they  had  been  done 
directly  they  were  ready.  Bunches  which  are 
just  at  the  right  stage  for  thinning  will  have  the 
shoulders  and  other  jjarts  standing  out  at  right 
angles,  and  not  hanging  down  and  dragging  on  each 
other,  as  thev  certainly  do  when  left  too  long. 
The  bunches  in  the  former  stage  are  light  and 
airy  as  it  were,  and  clipping  out  the  berries  may 
go  "on  apace.  All  Grapes  in  the  vineries  under 
my  care  are  thinned  directly  they  become  ready, 
and  it  is  rarely  that  a  bunch  is  thinned  after 
8  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  forwardest  bunches 
should  be  picked  out  each  morning  as  they  become 
ready. 

A  "good  Grape-thinner  will  r.arely  need  to  go 
over  a  bunch  tsvice,  although  it  is  the  best  ])lan 
to  look  over  it  again  after  the  first  swelling 
has  well  advanced  to  take  out  any  small  berries 
or  any  likely  to  bind.  To  go  over  the  bunches 
twice  or  even  three  times  is  simply  a  waste  of 
time.  With  a  little  practice  it  will  be  soon  seen 
which  are  the  berries  which  will  swell  up  to  their 
normal  size  or  are,  as  it  were,  properly  fertiliseil. 
The  small  ones  in  every  case  should  be  cli|)ped 
out.  A  bunch  of  Black  Hamburgh  when  well 
thinned  should  ha\  e  the  shoulders  well  rounded 
uj)  to  the  stalk.  The  lower  part  of  the  bunches 
must  be  well  thinned,  especially  around  tlie 
middle,  a?  it  is  in  this  part  where  the  berries  bind 
first.  Stiff',  foot-stalked  Grapes  like  the  Madres- 
field  Court  will  have  to  be  more  freely  thinned, 
and  it  is  a  decided  mistake  to  under-thin  such  a 
Grape  as  this,  as  under  good  cultivation  the  berries 
swell  up  to  a  large  size,  and  have  not  the  jiower 
to  jmsh  u])  the  .shoulders  like  the  Black  Ham- 
burgh. Over-thinned  bunches  of  Black  Ham- 
burgh have  an  ugly  appearance,  and  it  must  also 
be  borne  in  mind  that  being  a  summer  Grape,  the 
berries  are  not  likely  to  become  injured  through 
decay  like  those  varieties  which  have  to  hang 
through  the  winter.  These  latter  if  they  are  to 
hang  well  must  be  very  freely  thinned,  especially 
in  the  centres  of  the  bunches. 

In  thinning  use  clean  and  sharp  scissors,  and 
have  a  tliin  piece  of  stick  for  gently  lifting  up 
any  shoulder  which  may  need  this  assistance,  as 
the  scissors  must  not  on  any  account  be  allowed 
to  touch  the  berries.  Another  small  detail  often 
overlooked   is    not    having    some    receptacle   for 


catching  the  berries  as  they  fall.  I  use  an  apron 
for  this  purpose  with  a  hook  tied  at  each  corner. 
This  is  placed  under  the  bunches  as  they  are  being 
thinned.— A.  YoUNO. 


QUALITY  OF  MUSCATS  FROM  OLD 
VINES. 
I  .\M  well  aware  that  some  people  have  a  great 
aversion  to  old  Vines,  thinking  that  as  the  rods 
become  old  they  are  not  worth  retaining,  and 
that  the  better  policy  is  to  root  them  out,  form 
fresh  borders,  and  start  afresh  with  young  Vines 
With  some  varieties  of  Grapes  this  may  be  the 
better  course,  but  with  the  Muscat  of  Alexan- 
dria, that  is  when  the  Vines  have  undergone  a 
process  of  renovation,  much  better  Grapes  are 
obtained  from  old  plants.  The  bunches  are  not 
so  straggling  as  from  young  Vines,  the  berries 
set  better,  swell  off  evenly,  and  under  good 
treatment  finish  oft"  well.  There  is  also  the 
additional  advantage  of  not  losing  a  crop  of 
Grajies.  Old  Vines  should  not  be  destroyed 
until  after  due  consideration  it  is  seen  that  it 
would  be  advantageous  to  do  so.  I  have  reno- 
vated what  were  considered  worn-out  Muscats 
at  two  diS'erent  periods,  and  in  each  case  with 
highly  satisfactory  results.  In  other  gardens  I 
have  also  seen  the  same  good  results.  It  is  now 
too  late  to  attempt  any  renovation  of  tl-.e 
borders,  and  this  must  be  deferred  until  the 
latter  i)art  of  September.  Even  later  than 
this  date  will  suttice,  or  as  long  as  healthy 
leaves  are  on  the  Vines,  but  the  earlier  the 
better,  as  then  the  fullest  opportunity  is  given 
for  fresh  roots  to  form  before  the  leaves  fall. 
The  Vines,  as  it  were,  become  semi-established, 
and  in  this  stage  are  in  better  condition  to 
start  the  following  season.  Although  late  for 
tampering  with  the  roots,  the  course  of  renova- 
tion should  commence  by  allowing  a  longer  run 
of  lateral  growth,  tliis  increasing  the  extension 
of  roots.  Although  I  do  not  favour  an  undue 
extension  of  lateral  growth  from  Vines  in  good 
health,  yet  where  the  Vines  are  weak  a  more 
liberal  extension  is  greatly  to  their  benefit,  and 
is  the  first  stage  towards  recuperating  their 
waning  powers.  For  the  renovation  to  be 
thorough,  younger  rods  must  be  trained  up, 
not  from  the  lower  and  old  spurs— the  course 
usually  recommended — but  by  cutting  down 
the  ro"ds  to  within  a  foot  of  the  ground.  I  cut 
one  or  two  rods  down  annuall_v,  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  the  supply  of  Grapes.  At  the 
present  time  I  have  some  Muscats  which  have 
been  treated  in  this  way,  and  although  at  one 
time  decreiiit  and  weak,  they  are  now  vigorous 
and  bear  fine  crops.  At  p.  205,  Mr.  J.  Smith 
notes  the  great  change  noticeable  in  Muscats 
through  renewing  the  border.  This  also  is  niy 
experience.  It  is  not  so  much  season,  position, 
ov  other  supposed  advantages  which  lead  to 
success  in  the  cultivation  of  Muscat  Grapes  as 
keeping  the  roots  actively  at  work  in  healthy 
borders  and  carrying  out  other  cultural  details 
projierly.  A.   Yov.nc. 

Abherley  Hall,  Stotirport. 


Yuccas  and  Ivy. — An  uncommon,  but  at  tho 
same  tune  jileasing  group  is  formed  of  these  plants 
in  the  sub-trojiical  portion  of  Battersea  Park.  It 
consists  of  two  or  three  old  specimens  of  Yucca 
gloriosa,  with  tall  branched  stems,  each  of  which 
is  terminated  by  a  tuft  of  its  characteristic  leaves. 
A  free-growing  Ivy  lias  been  planted  at  the  base 
and  encouraged  to  grow  up  the  naked  stems,  with 
the  result  that  they  are  now  (;lothcd  with  the  deep 
I'reen  leaves  of  the  climber,  and  festoons  of  the 
Ivy  in  some  cases  stretch  from  one  tall  stem  to 
the  other.  This  style  of  planting  is  certainly 
justified  by  tho  result,  and  at  the  same  time  other 
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combinations  miirht  be  readily  suggested.  One 
great  object  to  bear  in  mind  when  a  climbing 
plant  is  to  be  employed  for  draping  any  established 
specimen  is  to  see  that  the  climber  has  a.  chance 
to  do  itself  justice,  and  in  order  that  this  may  be 
done,  it  should  not,  unless  in  exceptional  cases, 
be  planted  close  to  the  trunk  of  the  sfjecimen  it  is 
intended  to  clothe,  as  the  soil  will  be  there  quite 
exhausted,  and  the  conditions  in  no  way  favour- 
able to  the  growth  of  a  climber.  Of  course,  in 
the  case  of  a  plant  like  a  Yucca  these  remarks  do 
not  applj'  with  the  same  force  as  where  it  is 
intended  to  drape  an  established  tree.  The 
different  Ivies  will,  however,  from  the  fact  that 
they  thrive  well  in  shade,  do  better  close  to  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  than  any  other  climber.  Where 
it  is  intended  to  festoon  an  established  tree  with 
any  of  our  beautiful  climbers,  such  as  different 
forms  of  Clematis,  Wistarias,  Honeysuckles,  antl 
such  like,  they  should  be  planted,  if  possible, 
outside  the  radius  of  the  branches,  and  prefer- 
ably where  there  are  some  branches  near  to  if 
not  actually  touching  the  ground,  as  by  this 
means  the  shoots  can  be  quickly  trained  ui)wards. 
— H.  P. 


Kitchen    Garden. 


POTATO  CULTURE  FOR  PROFIT. 

Not  only  has  the  area  of  land  given  iip  to  Po- 
totato   culture   increased   during   the   last  few 
years,    but   the   average   yield   jier  acre  i.s  far 
beyond  what  was  formerly  the  case.     The  old- 
fashioned  way  of  growing  this  tuber  would  not 
do  now,  as  prices  have  declined   to  so  low  a 
point,  that  only  a  heavy  crop  will  pay.     At  the 
present  time  Imperator  is  offered  in  some  parts  of 
Essex  at  Is.  per  bushel,  and  good  Magnum  Bonnm 
can  be  ha<l  at  very  little  beyond  this  low  figure. 
In  the  nciglibourliood  of  London  growers  gene- 
rally  are   glad   to   take    Is.  Od.  per  bushel  for 
prime  samjiles,   this  price    including   delivery. 
The  man  who  cannot  get  an  average  yield  of 
14  tons  to  the  acre  had  best  leave  Potato  grow- 
ing  alone.     In    this    neighbourhood    over    16 
tons   of    Potatoes   are     often   taken    from    an 
acre,  and  in  more  than  one  instance  this  great 
weight  was  exceeded  last  year,  when  from  the 
time  the  sets  were  ])ut  in  till  the  crop  was  dug 
not  enough  rain  fell  to  reach  the  tubers.     It 
stands  to  reason  that  only  higli-class  culture  can 
render   the    production    of    such    heavy   crops 
po.ssible.     The  soil  is  deeply  worked,  the  foun- 
dation being  laid  by  the  steam  ])lough,  which 
renders     the    work    of    the     ordinary    imple- 
ment mucli    easier    afterwards,    and   not   only 
creates   a  good   depth   of  wurkable   .sweetened 
ground,  Imt  allows   of   the  free  exit  of  super- 
lluous  moisture  in  a  wet  season  and  permits  it 
to  rise  in  a  dry  time.     Then  comes  a  dressing 
of  manm'e,  which  the  older  generation   of  Po- 
tato growers  would  have  deemed  unnecessary 
and  even  liarmful.     It  is  by  no  means  unusual 
to  put  on  a  dressing  of  50  tons  of  manure  to 
the  acre,  supplementing  tliis  with  an  apjjlica- 
tion  of  bone  dust  later  on.     Such  heavy  dress- 
ings would  probably  be   excessive  in  gardens, 
but  in  open  fields,  where  the  crops  are  fully  ex- 
posed to  sun  and  a  free  circulation  of  air,  there 
is   not  the   tendency   to  over-luxuriance,  as  is 
the  case   in    enclosed   spaces   of   liniite<l    area. 
It  is  a  curious    fact    that    here    in    the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  where  one  would  suppose 
that  the  best  methods  of  culture  would  ]irevail. 
Potato  growers  are  indebte.l   to   Scotchmen  fcir 
showing  them  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  the 
land.     For  some  years  past  there  ha.s  been  a 
steady  migration    of  growers   from   the    north 
into    the    eastern    and    southern    counties    of 
England,  and   if  this  continues  for  .s(ime  years 
longer  at  the  present  rate,  the  major  portion  of 


the  land  in  this  part  of  Surrey  will  pass  out  of 
the  hands  of  men  bred  in  the  county.  One 
would  naturally  think  that  the  man  who  all  his 
lifetime  lias  lived  in  one  pai'ticular  locality 
ought  to  be  able  to  till  the  soil  there  to  greater 
advantage  than  a  stranger.  But  old  ways  must 
give  place  to  new  ones,  and  too  many  of  the 
farmers  hereabout  have  clung  to  the  old- 
fashioned  manner,  with  the  result  that  they 
have  had  to  give  place  to  men  waiting  to  go 
with  the  times.  I  know  of  many  whose  cul- 
tural methods  do  not  differ  apjjreciably  from 
those  in  vogue  forty  years  ago.  These  men 
now-a-days  have  a  hard  time,  and  when  a  more 
than  usually  trying  season  comes,  some  of  them 
succumb  to  it.  I  eveiy  year  see  land  ploughed 
not  more  than  5  inches  deep  for  Potatoes,  and 
the  jjloughmen  tread  on  soil  that  has  never  been 
stirred  with  the  exception  of  s^ubsoiling  at 
very  long  intervals.  It  may  be  safely  assumed 
that  the  prices  for  Potatoes  have  not  yet 
reached  tlieir  lowest  point,  and  in  the  near 
future  only  high-class  culture  will  leave  a 
margin  of  profit.  The  man  who  takes  fourteen 
tons  of  Potatoes  per  acre  from  his  land  follows 
up  with  twelve  bushels  of  AVheat  to  the  acre, 
finishing  off  with  a  correspondingly  heavy  weight 
of  Clover  hay.  Such  crops  are  only  got  by  putting 
the  ground  into  good  heart  and  keeping  it  so. 
Bijflcet.  J.  C. 

Peas  blooming  early. — It  is  not  often  that 
one  sees  Peas  in  bloom  early  in  April  in  the  open 
border,  but  such  was  the  case  this  year  at  Clare- 
mont,  near  Esher,  Surrey,  on  April  11.  As  I  was 
passing  through  the  kitchen  garden  I  observed  a 
border  of  Peas  in  bloom.  On  asking  the  name  of 
the  kind,  Mr.  Burrell  told  me  it  was  Robert  Fenn. 
The}'  had  been  sown  in  November.  Nothing 
could  look  more  promising,  and  it  would  be  inte- 
resting if  Mr.  Burrell  will  tell  us  when  he  gathers 
the  first  dish.  Undoubtedly  Robert  Fenn  would 
make  a  good  kind  for  growing  in  frames  or  pots. 
— Dorset. 

Liettuce  Perfect  Gem  for  frames.  —  For 
growing  in  frames  this  is  a  most  valuable  kind. 
It  is  a  Cabbage  Lettuce  and  devoid  of  that  coarse 
spreading  h.abit  some  kinds  possess.  It  may  be 
planted  very  closely  together,  and  as  soon  as  it 
attains  a  fair  size  it  may  be  cut.  Where  Lettuces 
are  difficult  to  obtain  in  the  ojien  through  the 
winter,  this  quick-growing  variety  should  be 
grown  in  pits  or  frames.  Recently  I  saw  a 
grand  lot  of  this  kind  in  a  frame  in  the  gardens 
at  Claremont.  The  seeds  had  been  sown  early  in 
February  and  the  Lettuces  were  fit  for  use  early 
in  April. — Dorset. 

Carrots  for  spring  use. — There  is  often  a 
dearth  of  Carrots  at  this  .season,  that  is,  just  be- 
fore those  sown  in  frames  are  ready.  To  ja-ox-ide 
against  this  want  we  may  take  a  lesson  from  the 
farmer  who  cultivates  a  light  soil,  as  he  sows  late 
and  allows  the  roots  to  reiiiain  through  the  winter 
in  the  ground.  I  have  for  years  sown  the  seed  in 
August  for  tlie  supply  of  young  roots,  but  for 
larger  roots  I  sow  in  May  and  leave  the  s.amo  as 
Parsnips.  A  large  grower  of  these  roots  in  a  sandy 
light  soil  told  me  last  week  he  made  more  per  acre 
from  late  Carrots  than  from  any  other  crop.  He 
was  fortunately  placed,  being  ne.ar.the  main  line 
of  a  large  railway.  He  grew  the  Long  Red  Surrey 
variety  for  the  purpo.se,  .and  in  his  light  sandy  soil 
the  roots  re(|uired  little  washing,  being  free  also 
from  wireworm  and  grub.  To  follow  the  above 
practice  in  some  gardens  would  be  out  of  the 
<|uestion,  as  the  soil  is  too  worn  out.  Still,  jno- 
vidcd  the  soil  is  suitable,  there  is  considerable  gain 
in  liaving  a  late  su])ply,  as  the  roots  are  much 
better  drawn  from  the  ground  as  required.  There 
is  then  no  trouble  in  storing.  By  .sowing  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  late  and  early  kinds,  one  may 
always  sec:ure  roots  from  the  opmi  groimd.  Frost 
does  less  injury  th.in  is  im;igiiicd.  the  tlcnsc  top 
])rotecting  the  roots  ;  besides,  with  a  snudl  ([uan- 
tity  in  a  garden  much  exposed,  it  is  an  easy  matter 


to  provide  a  little  shelter.  Even  in  soils  badly 
infested  with  wireworm  this  pest  can  be  got  rid 
of  by  trenching,  a  liberal  use  of  soot,  wood  ashes 
or  burnt  garden  refuse  and  the  much-abused 
gas-lime.  The  last-named  is  a  splendid  remedy 
and  should  be  spread  finely  over  the  surface  in  the 
winter  for  some  time  previous  to  digging  in.  Car- 
rots lifted  in  November  are  of  poor  ([uality  at  this 
date,  even  when  stored  in  the  best  or  coolest  ])lace, 
as  they  get  soft,  grow  out  badly  and  in  many  soils 
are  not  free  from  canker. — S.  H.  M. 

Thinning  Onions.— I  have  of  late  years 
thinned  much  earlier  than  is  often  recommended. 
I  completed  the  work  in  the  last  week  in  April, 
and  the  genial  rains  of  the  last  few  days  have 
done  much  good.  I  believe  many  crops  arc  lost 
by  thick  sowing,  allowing  the  seedlings  to  remain 
until  they  attain  a  fair  size.  In  dry  weather  those 
left  in  the  ground  are  much  weakened  through 
being  robbed  of  their  su])port  and  are  loosened  as 
well.  Thus  they  turn  yellow  and  fall  a  jirey  to 
grub  and  disease.  It  may  be  urged  that  by  this 
early  thinning  there  is  much  loss,  but  if  the  main 
crop  is  saved,  a  few  rows  may  be  left  for  drawing 
young  or  the  outside  plants  used  for  the  purpose. 
In  heavy  soils  there  is  less  trouble,  but  even  the 
early  thinning  is  beneficial.  By  thinning  when  the 
seedlings  are  only  2  inches  or  3  inches  high  in 
light  soil  the  surface  of  the  bed  is  not  disturbed. 
I  never  wait  for  rain,  as  having  a  large  area  of 
Onions  it  is  a  sim|]le  matter  to  water  a  few  rows, 
thin,  and  thus  lose  no  time. — W.  S. 

Protecting     early    transplanted     vege  - 

tables. — Protecting  early  vegetable  crops,  more 
especially  those  that  have  been  recently  trans- 
planted from  frames  to  open  borders  or  quarters, 
is,  as  a  rule,  too  little  thought  of ;  conseciuently 
much  injury,  sometimes  of  a  permanent  nature, 
often  occurs,  not  necessarily  from  frost,  but  from 
cutting  winds  and  hailstorms.  On  inspecting  the 
transplanted  crops  after  the  terrific  hailstorm  of 
the  LSth,  I  noticed  that  isolated  plants  of  Broad 
Beans,  in  a  row  which  had  been  screened  by 
Sjiruce  boughs,  were  riddled  much  more  severely 
than  the  others.  This  was  due  to  the  branches 
ha\ing  been  swayed  away  from  the  plants  by  the 
strong  wind.  When  crops  of  this  kind  get  in- 
jured in  the  early  stages  of  growth,  they  become 
stunted  and  are  frequently  attacked  by  fly  and 
other  insect  pests,  and  in  the  end  are  outstripped 
both  in  growth  and  yielding  powers  by  later 
crops  sown  in  the  ordinary  manner.  For  all  early 
croi)S  protection  is  most  essential,  and  nothing  is 
better  for  the  purpose  than  the  branches  of  Yew 
or  Spruce  Fir. — J.  Cr.\wford. 


OVERCROWDING. 

(Irowth  at  this  season,  if  the  weather  be 
favourable,  is  very  rapid,  so  that  everything 
soon  outgrows  its  allotted  space.  Plants  of 
every  kind  will  soon  spoil  unless  thry  are  thinned 
out  from  time  to  time  as  growtli  proceeds. 
This  is  particularly  so  with  the  kitchen  garden 
crops,  as  they  are  more  apt  to  get  neglected  than 
some  of  the  others.  Thinning  ought  always  to 
be  resorted  to  before  there  are  the  least  signs  of 
overcrowding.  It  is  not  nece.s.sary  lliat  the  plants 
be  so  thinned  when  small  as  to  jeopardise  the  cro]), 
but  they  should  be  allowed  room  so  tlial  their 
foliage  in  so  small  a  state  may  grow  sturdy,  for 
there  is  nothing  like  a  good  start,  (lardencrs,  as 
a  rule,  are  apt  to  err  on  the  side  of  growing 
things  too  close.  How  often  do  we  see  Radish 
seed  .sown  so  thickly,  that  it  would  be  next  to  an 
impossibility  for  roots  to  form  under  such  con- 
ditions ;  yet  how  few  g.ardcners  think  of  thiiming 
these.  Seedlings  arc  often  allowed  to  stand  till 
the  plants  are  so  drawn  that  after  being  pricked 
out  they  run  to  seed  instead  of  growing  away 
frcelv.  Parsley,  too,  is  sown,  and  there  it  stands 
till  tlie  more  robust  jilants  cluike  thi^  weaker  ones. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  all  (uu'  kitchen 
garden  crops,  as  it  is  cnllc<l  for  evciy  day  at  all 
times  of  the  year.  I'arslev  should  be  tliinnc<l  ns 
soon  as  large  enough  to  handle  iiroperly.  The 
thinnings  should  be  transplanted  G  inches  apart 
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each  way,  and  when  tlie  plants  ha\  e  grown  so  as 
to  touch  one  another,  they  should  again  be  allowed 
more  room  b\'  using  every  second  plant.  The 
hardier  this  is  grown,  the  better  will  it  withstand 
the  frost ;  therefore,  there  should  be  no  over- 
crowding from  the  first.  Peas,  again,  are  often 
spoiled  through  this  same  cause  ;  three  or  four 
plants  are  grown  where  one  ought  to  suffice,  the 
consequence  being  mildew,  black-fly  and  other 
diseases.  Some  would  laugh  at  the  idea  of 
thinning  Peas,  but  if  this  were  more  resorted  to 
there  would  not  be  so  many  failures.  We  all  know 
that  where  large  Onions  are  grown  for  exhibition, 
ample  room  is  allowed  between  each  plant  from 
the  very  earliest  stages,  so  that  they  may  have  no 
hindrance  to  their  growth.  If  this  holds  good 
with  one  class  of  plants,  then  whj-  should  not  all 
share  the  s.ame  treatment  ?  We  usually  see  Broc- 
coli and  other  winter  vegetables  that  are  grown 
out  in  a  field  withstand  the  frost  better  than 
those  in  a  garden.  This  is  because  they  have  not 
been  o\  ercrowded  ;  every  part  of  the  plants  has 
been  thoroughly  developed,  so  that  their  constitu- 
tion is  more  robust.  Potatoes,  too,  are  often 
planted  too  close  together,  for  the  condition  of 
the  soil  is  not  taken  into  account.  There  should 
be  no  set  rules  for  the  distance  such  crops  ought 
to  have,  but  the  soil  and  situation  must  be  taken 
into  account  if  the  cultivator  would  show  the  best 
results.  Some  varieties  being  stronger  growers 
than  others  will  need  more  room,  otherwise  the 
haulm  will  become  so  entangled  as  to  cover  the 
ground  and  exclude  the  air,  when  if  such  happens 
the  tubers  are  small.  H.  C.  P. 


CULTIVATIOK  OF   STACHYS 
PALUSTRIS. 

Stachy.s  TrBERiFERA,Naudin  (Spirals,  or  Chinese 
Artichoke),  was  distrilnited  in  France  by  M. 
Paillieux.  The  first  rhizome.s  of  it,  cultivated 
in  the  years  1882-83,  had  been  sent  to  the 
Societs  d'Acclimatation  by  Dr.  Bretschneider, 
physician  to  the  Russian  Legation  at  Pekin, 
and  since  tliat  period  the  cultivation  of  this 
plant  has  been  widely  extended  in  our  kitchen 
gardens.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Societe 
Nationale  d'Horticnlture  on  December  8,  1892, 
M.  P.  Chappelier  exhibited  tubercles  of  three 
species  of  Stachys,  viz.  (1)  Stachys  tuberifera, 
Kaiid.  ;  (2)  S.  floridaua,  Shuttl.,  recently  im- 
ported from  N.  America,  and  on  account  of 
which  cliiefly  the  tubercles  were  exhibited, 
and  (3)  S.  palustris,  Liu.  (Marsh  Betony),  a 
native  plant  common  in  our  marshes.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Societe  on  February  9,  1892,  M. 
Bellair,  head  gardener  of  the  park  and  orangery 
at  Versailles,  exhibited  a  dish  of  tubercles 
obtained  from  a  plant  of  Stachys  .  palustris 
which  he  had  raised  from  seed.  The  culture 
of  this  last-named  species  had  been  attempted 
more  than  sixty  years  ago,  as  appears  from  two 
notes  in  the  "Annales  de  la  Societe  d'Horti- 
cnlture de  Paris,"  whicli  may  be  found  respec- 
tively at  page  242  of  the  first  volume  for  1830 
and  at  page  219  of  the  seventh  volume  for  the 
same  year. 

The  first  of  these  notes  is  as  follows  : — 

We  read  in  the  National  of  March  24, 1830,  that 
the  London  Society  of  Arts  has  very  recently 
awarded  the  Ceres  silver  medal  to  Jlr.  Jos. 
Houlton,  professor  of  botanj'  at  the  Western 
Hospital,  in  consideration  of  his  ha\  ing  been  the 
first  to  discover  the  alimentary  proi)erties  of  a 
plant  which  is  very  common  in  our  climate, 
namely,  Stachys  palustris,  belonging  to  the 
family  of  the  Labiata".  This  plant,  which  grows 
naturally  in  marshes  and  wet  ditches,  has  herba- 
ceous stems  about  2  feet  high,  and  lanceolate, 
dentate,  pubescent  leaves  ;  flowers  red  and  borne 
in  whorls  ;  roots  perennial,  running,  and  bearing 
small  knobs  or  tubercles,  which  from  October  to 
the  end  of  winter  contain  a  certain  (juantity  of 
sweet-tasted  farinaceous  matter.      During    that 


time  these  tubercular  roots  may  be  used  as  a 
vegetable.  AMien  boiled  for  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  they  become  tender,  have  an  Asparagus 
flavour,  and  are  good  enough  to  be  served  up  at 
tlie  dinner-table.  As  the  stems  of  this  plant  die 
doivn  every  winter,  there  would  be  difficulty  in 
finding  the  roots  at  that  season  in  places  where 
it  grows  wild  or  naturally.  It  should,  therefore, 
be  cultivated,  and  for  this  purpose  seeds  of  it 
should  be  gathered  in  autumn,  or  roots  may  be 
taken  up  and  planted  in  moist  soil.  51  r.  Houlton 
thinks  that  under  a  judicious  method  of  culture, 
both  the  size  and  the  alimentary  properties  of  the 
tubercles  would  be  increased. 

The  second  note  referred  to  runs  thus  : — 
The  subject  of  this  note  is  Stachj-s  palustris,  a 
very  common  ]5lant  in  France,  growing  in  wet 
places  and  lately  placed  on  the  list  of  alimentar}- 
]jlants  by  an  English  botanist.  This  botanist  has 
stated  that  the  roots  of  the  plant  are  good  to  eat 
when  boiled  and  served  up  like  Asparagus  ;  but 
experience  has  shown  that  what  he  took  for  roots 
are  reallj-  the  numerous  subterranean  stems  of  the 
plant,  which  are,  in  fact,  the  onl}'  edible  part  of 
it.  As  the  journals  inform  us,  M.  .Jacques,  the 
king's  gardener  at  Neuilly,  has  cultivated  this 
plant,  and  lateh"  took  up  several  bundles  of  its 
white  subterranean  stems,  which  are  as  thick  as  a 
small  Asparagus  head  and  from  G  inches  to  10 
inches  long.  These'  M.  Jacciues  gave  into  the 
hands  of  a  skilful  cook  to  prepare  for  table  use  in 
the  manner  recommended  by  the  English  botanist. 
Accordingly,  she  first  blanched  them  and  then 
boiled  them  for  twelve  minutes,  but  although 
some  of  them  were  also  prepared  and  served  up 
in  various  ways,  the  general  opinion  was  that  they 
were  deficient  in  flavour,  forming  a  soft  and  in- 
sipid article  of  food,  with  a  slight  degree  of 
bitterness,  which  is  imparted  by  the  skin  or  bark 
of  the  underground  stems,  and  this  skin  is  so  thin 
and  .adheres  so  firmly  to  the  cellular  tissue,  that 
we  h.ave  found  it  impossible  to  separate  them. 
After  all,  we  make  use  of  many  plants  as  vege- 
tables which  are  not  so  good  as  this  one  and  which 
have  not  nearly  so  large  a  quantity  of  cellular 
tissue  as  it  has.  Jloreover,  it  is  very  productive 
and  its  culture  is  of  the  easiest. — PoiTE.ir. 

Since  the  above  two  notes  were  jniblished  the 
general  culture  of  Stacli3\s  jjaliLStris  does  not 
appear  to  have  gained  ground,  and  it  has  bj^ 
this  time  probably  been  entirely  abandoned  ;  in 
fact,  the  plant  is  not  mentioned  in  any  work  on 
kitchen  garden  culture  which  has  been  pub- 
lished since  that  time.  Its  neglect  is  most 
likely  attributable  to  the  inferior  quality  of  its 
rhizomes  in  an  unimproved  state.  The  plant 
produces  very  fertile  seeds  in  our  climate,  and 
we  may  hope  that  our  skilful  and  indefatigable 
raisers  will  be  able  to  obtain  improved  varieties 
which  will  be  appreciated  at  our  diuner-tables. 
Our  best  wishes  attend  the  efforts  which  M. 
Bellair  has  been  making  in  this  direction  during 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  and  we  earnestly 
hope  they  will  be  crowned  with  full  success. — J  . 
Nanot,  in  Revnc  Hurtkole, 


Cabbages. — It  was  mentioned  the  other  day 
that  out  of  si-xteen  sorts  of  Cabbages  planted  out 
at  Chiswick  last  autumn  for  trial  only  two  sorts 
hearted  in,  all  the  rest  going  off' to  bloom.  Various 
reasons  would,  of  course,  be  given  for  that  cir- 
cumstance, but  it  would  need  a  very  tangible 
reason  indeed  to  show  whj'  even  a  couple  of  sorts 
refrained  from  bolting.  Certainly  the  plants  were 
not  unduly  early ;  they  were  rather  late  than 
otherwise  ;  yet  when  put  out,  very  robust,  and 
keeping  up  that  appearance  all  the  winter.  The 
complaint  as  to  Cabbages  going  off'  to  flower  pre- 
maturely seems  to  be  very  general  this  s])ring, 
and  jet  when  some  sorts  do  not  bolt,  or  perchance 
the  same  sorts  on  diverse  soilsact  very  ditferently, 
it  is  then  ver_v  obvious  that  the  causes  for  this  di- 
verse character  must  be  looked  for  in  other  direc- 
tions tlian  in  seed  stock.s.  Possibly  some  light 
may  be  thrown  upon  tlie  divergencies,  but  wliat 
we  want  to  know  is  how  it  may  be  possible  to 


prevent  this  sort  of  trouble  henceforth.  What 
course  do  our  seed  growers  take  in  relation  to 
bolting  breadths  ?  Do  they  save  them  for  seed- 
ing or  not  ?  If  the  bolting  is  but  an  accident  of 
the  season,  tlien  it  may  not  be  perpetuated  in  the 
stock,  but  it  maj'  be  so  all  the  same,  and  thus  we 
should  ha\e  Cabbage  breadths  that  would  in 
future  years  prove  to  be  comparative  failures. 
Now  thatsomesorts  of  Cabbages  have  remained  true 
to  character  at  Chiswick  would  lead  to  the  infer- 
ence either  that  they  were  impervious  to  harm  in 
their  stems  to  the  sharp,  but  short  spell  of  frost 
we  had  in  .January,  or  equally  so  to  the  efl'ects  of 
what  was  otherwise  a  very  mild,  open  growing 
winter.  It  does  seem  as  if  it  were  in  one  or  the 
other  of  these  directions  we  must  look  for  an  ex- 
planation of  what  is  a  sort  of  phenomenon  in 
Cabbage  culture,  yet  not  so  rare  but  that  it  has 
presented  itself  occasionally  before.  To  those 
dependent  on  large  breadths  of  Cabbages,  the 
bolting  is  a  grave  misfortune  which  all  gardeners 
may  wish  to  be  saved  from. — A.  D. 


THE  ROCK  GARDEN. 

Habdy  Ferns. — I. 

No   rock  garden    is    complete    without    liardy 
Ferns.     The  old  method   of  our   grandfathers 
was  to  grow  hardy  Ferns  almost  exclusively  in 
shady  corners  and  out-of-the-way   places  often 
difficult  of  access  or  associated   with  surround- 
ings that  were  anything  but  pleasant.     Though 
it    cannot   be  denied   that   many    Ferns    may 
flourish  to  perfection  in  such  secluded  sjjots,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  in  Nature  we  do  not 
always  find  them  confined  to  the  shady  nooks 
of  sheltered  woods  or  forests,  but  that   often 
they  occur  in  quantities  among  the  rocks  and 
boulders  of  our  open  moors  where  they  would 
be  fully  exposed  to  the  stin.     Frecjuently,  too, 
we  may  see  certain  kinds  springing  from  the 
chinks  and  fissures  of  otherwise  bare  rocks,  or 
covering  old  walls,  exposed  ruins   and  similar 
places.     We  are  quite  justified,    therefore,    in 
employing  Ferns  also  in  that  part  of  the  rock 
garden    which    is    devoted    chiefly     to    alpine 
plants   if  we  take  care  to  choose  such  varirties 
as  would  not  be  in  any  way  detrimental  to  the 
growth   of  mountain  flowers.       Here    we  may 
group  them  as  we  would   find  them  in  Nature,. 
i.e.,   scattered  in  irregular  masses,  when  their 
delicate  fronds  would  form  an  exquisite  setting 
to  the  floral  gems,  and  at  the  same  time  stand 
out  in  striking  relief  to  the  rocks.     W'hen  the 
flowering  plants  employed  are  of  the  deciduous 
kind,  we  may  enliven  the  rocks  by  evergreen 
Ferns   which   would  look   bright   and  cheerful 
even  during  the  winter  months  ;  and  when  ever- 
green alpiues  are  used,  we   may  ensure  addi- 
tional  grace    and  natural  beauty    during    the 
summer    months    by   the   introduction  of  the 
most    elegant    kinds   of  deciduous    Ferns.       I 
would  T!ot  advocate  the  planting  of  Ferns  all 
over  the  rock  garden,  but  only  here  aud^there, 
keeping  particularly  handsome  kinds   well    to 
the  front,  either  in  small  groups  or  as  isolated 
■specimens,   and  introducing  larger  masses  into 
the  shady  recesses  which  now  and  then  should 
occur  in  every   well-constructed   rock   garden. 
If  such  recesses  are  narrow,  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  block  them  completely  by  Ferns  or  other 
jihints.       It   has   been   previously    pointed    out 
tli.at  a  recess  is  emphasised  by  bohlly  projecting 
rocks,  wliich  would  have  the  eft'ect  of  making 
such  recess  ajipear  deejier  than  it  really  is,  iu- 
creasing  thereby  the  wild  and  natural  cliaracter 
of  the  scene.     In  recesses  of  this  kind   Ferns 
may   be  used  with   excellent  results,    but  the 
arrangement   ro(|uires    care    and    foretliouglit. 
Tall  kiiuls  should  never  be  in  the  centre  where 
they   rtdtdd  obstruct  the  view,  but  should  bo 
kept  at  the  sides  of  the  rocky  recess,  where  their 
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fringe  of  elegant  greenerywouW  stand  out  promi-  is  substantial  and  adapted  to  the  growth  of  are  exposed  to  the  full  sun:  it  only  grows 
nently,  not  hiding,  but  greatly  enhancing  the  na-  Ferns,  which  would  soon  hide  the  "  rock  wall"  about  G  inches  to  9  inches  hisjh,  and  being 
tural  charm  of  that  shady  nook.  A  particularly  ;  completely  by  their  evergreen  foliage,  and  tlius  evergreen  it  is  indisjjensable  in  the  rock  garden, 
natural  effect  is  produced  by  Ferns  clothing  the  form  an  excellent  background  either  for  alpine  as  it  forms  an  excellent  carpet  on  which  to  dis- 
interior  of  a  cave  or  springing  from  a  mossy  flowers  or  Ferns  of  more  delicate  texture  to  be  play  deciduous  flowers.  A.  fontanum  is  a  still 
carpet  near  running  or  falling  water  where  their   arranged  in  front.     The  smallest  kinds  of  Fenis   smaller  alpine  species,  succeeding  well  in  mode- 

for  sunny  positions  should  be  planted  in  most  rately  dry  positions.  A.  germanicum  ( -  alter- 
cases  after  completion  of  the  stonework.  Where  nifolium)  requires  a  little  shade  and  is  peculiarly 
the  rocks  have  been  built  so  as  to  resemble  striking.  A.  lanceolatum  is  a  little  more  ro- 
large  natural  blocks,  there  must  inevitably  bust,  growing  about  9  inches  high.  A.  niari- 
occur  a  large  number  of  crevices  where  the  dif-  '  timum,  unfortunately,  is  only  hardy  in  the 
ferent  stones  meet  which  compose  the  block,  western  or  southern  counties  near  the  sea  ;  it 
Some  of  these  joints  or  crevices  may  be  unde-  is  one  of  the  handsomest  evergreens  among 
sirable  and  should  be  filled  with  a  kind  of  ;  small  Ferns.  The  variety  A.  m.  imbricatum  has 
mortar  consisting  of  clay  mixed  with  Jloss,  as  !  its  fronds  crested,  and  is  a  clioice  and  excellent 
previously  described  in  another  chapter.  Others  species  where  hardy.  A.  Ruta-muraria  (the 
may  be  suitable  for  Andro.saces  and  other  wall  Rue)  is  4  inches  to  G  inches  high,  and,  as 
alpines  requiring  to  be  planted  sideways,  but  a    its  name  imiilies,  docs  well  on  rock  walls  which 


fronds  would  be  moistened    by   the   spray,  no 
matter  whether  it  be  from  a  roaring  cascade  or 
only   from   a   dripping    waterfall.     The    Ferns 
occurring  among  small  alpines  should  of  course 
be    of  the  smallest  kinds,  but  on  nearly  level 
ground,    on    the    margin   of   ponds  or  running 
streams,  the  largest  and  most  vigorous  growing 
kinds,  svich  as  the   Osmundas  and  others,  may 
be  used  with  great  advantage.     In   large  rock 
gardens  the  Ferns  will  be  found  excellent  for 
giving  greater  variety  to  tlie  scene.      Not  only 
may  they  Ije  used  among  alpines  or  among  the 
plants  near  the  water- 
side, but   we   may  also 
set  apart    certain   ])or- 
tions  of  the  rock  garden 
to  be  almost  exclusively 
devoted  to  hardy  Ferns, 
as  .shown  in  the  accom- 
panying    engraving, 
while   in   another  part 
they     might      form     a 
pleasing     and     natural 
connectinglink  Ijetween 
the  rock  garden  proper 
and   an  adjoining  wild 
garden  or  shady  wood. 

Planting. 
If   the   Ferns   which 

are  to  be  planted  have 

been  kept  in  pots  they 

may  of  course  be  planted 

at  any  time.     But  when 

rook  gardens   are    con- 
structed on  large  estates 

containing    woods   and 

other  places  abounding 

with  wild  Ferns,  it  may 

often  be  an  advantage 

to  plant  masses  of  these 

among  the    rocks   fur- 
thest   away    from    tlie 

eye,  forming  a  n.atural 

and  appro|)riate    back- 

gi-omul  to   the  choicer 

kinds    that    were     ob- 
tained    in     pots      and 

arranged  more    to   the 

front.       Wild    Ferns 

should    be    planted 

during  the  state  of  rest 

or  just  when  they  be- 
gin to  unfold  their  frond.'-.  If  the  young 
fronds  are  too  far  advanced  in  growth  they 
are  sure  to  flag,  and  the  effect  would  be  lost 
at  least  for  a  season.  The  common  Hart's- 
tongue  Fern  (Scolopendrium  vulgare),  the 
various  kinds  of  Atliyrium,  Lastrea,  Poly- 
stichiim,  itc,  if  in  a  state  of  rest  are  excellent 
for  building  in  rtmong  the  stones  while  the 
work  of  erection  is  in  progress  ;  tliey  could, 
as  a  rule,  not  be  introduced  so  easily 
after  the  comiiletion  of  the  work.  Thus 
the  back  of  a  cave  or  the  mcky  sides  of  a 
recess  might  l)e  furnislied  nuist  naturally  by 
now  and  then  using  clumjjs  of  Ferns  instead  of 
stones  when  building  the  rocks,  taking  care,  of 
course,  that  the  roots  are  siuTounded  by  the 
proper  kind  of  soil  and  that  rain  water  can 
penetrate  to  the  roots  with  ease,  even  though 
the  crowns  of  the  Ferns  may  be  jjartly  covered 
by  stones.  If  Hart's-tongue  or  other  ever- 
green kinds  are  used  for  such  a  Fern  wall,  there 
is  no  need  to  be  very  jiartieular  as  to  the 
arrangement  of  stones,  provided   the   .'■tiutture 
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very  large  nundjcr  of  tliini  W(  uld  make  an  ex- 
cellent home  for  some  of  the  smallest  kinds  of 
hardy  Ferns.  The  smaller  the  crowns  of  Ferns 
chosen  for  such  a  position  the  better  will  be 
their  chance  of  success.  They  should  be  jdanted 
firndy,  ramnung  tlie  .soil  with  a  small  stick  and 
adding  a  little  Moss  for  the  surface. 

As  the  varieties  of  Ferns  suitable  for  sunny 
positions  are  far  less  numerous  than  those 
adapted  for  shady  places,  I  will  deal  with  the 
former,  first  giving  the  names  of  some  of  the 
principal  kinds. 

(a)  Small  Fekns  kor  Sinny  or  only 
Slightly  Siiahed  Positions. 

Asi'LKNii'Ms.--  The  best  soil  for  these  is  un- 
doubtedly a  mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and  leaf- 
mould,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  calcareous 
matter,  such  as  lime  rubble,  old  mortar,  or  bits 
of  brokoi  tufa.  A.  Adiantum-nigrum,  the  well- 
known  black  Maiden-hair  Splcenwort,  is  one  of 
the  mo.st  useful  of  all.  In  Nat\ire  we  often 
find  it  growing  in  abundance  on  old  walls  which 


are  exposed.  A.  septentiionale  li.'is  its  frond.-* 
forked  and  branclied  in  a  most  peculiar  manner, 
and  deserves  a  good  place.  A.  Trichomanes  is 
the  common,  but  pretty  black-stemmed  Spleen- 
wort  so  often  seen  on  dry  banks,  walls,  or  ruins. 
Of  this  there  is  a  beautifully  crested  variety 
under  the  name  of  A.  T.  cristatum. 

Ceterach  ofhcinarum  (tlie  Scale  Fern'),  though 
a  native  of  thc-e  islands,  is,  neverthele.'-s,  a  fit 
companion  for  the  choicest  plants  in  the  rock 
garden  ;  it  only  grows  about  4  inches  higli,  i.s 
evergreen,  arul  does  better  in  a  somewh;it  dry  and 
sunny  position  than  m  a  moist  and  shady  one. 
Like  the  As|ileiiiums,  it  jirefers  limestone  chip- 
pings  or  old  luoi  tar  mi.xed  with  the  soil.  All  the 
varieties  of  Cysto]iteris,  or  Bladder  Ferns,  are 
deciduous,  and  should  be  used  either  among 
evergreen  Ferns  or  sjiringing  from  an  evergreen 
carpet  of  mo.s.sy  Saxifrages  or  similar  iihints. 
The  best  known  ]ieili»iis  is  V.  fragilis,  which 
likes  a  well-drained  spot  in  a  very  slightly  shaded 
position  ;  the  fronds  are  ab.out  (>  inches  or  8 
inches  long  ard  deeply  cut.     C.  Dickiiana  is  a 
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choice  variety,  and  well  wortliy  of  a  good  place 
are  also  the  varieties  C.  obtusa,  C.  montana, 
and  C.  regia  (syn. ,  alpina).  The  latter  is  very 
small,  and  reijuires  a  somewhat  dry  position. 
Most  Polypodiums  prefer  a  shady  position. 
There  are  two,  however,  whioli  will  endure  sun- 
shine, and  may,  thereftire,  come  under  this 
section.  The  common  Polypody  (Polypodium 
vulgare)  we  often  find  on  the  top  nf  dry  walls 
fully  exposed,  and  as  it  is  an  evergreen  we  may 
often  use  it  with  good  eftect  in  the  rock  garden, 
especially  on  the  top  of  large  blocks  where  it 
might  form  a  desirable  carpet  between  larger 
plants.  P.  Robertianum  (the  limestone  Poly- 
pody) is  deciduous  ;  it  grows  about  9  inches 
liigh,  and  has  very  pretty  fronds  of  a  peculiai' 
grey  colour.  Woodsia  is  another  genus  of 
minute  Ferns  suitable  for  planting  among 
alpines.  Woodsias  are  deciduous,  and  grow  only 
4  inches  to  0  inches  high.  Thi)ugh  they  will 
thrive  in  a  moderately  dry  position,  they  should 
be  at  least  partly  shaded.  The  best  varieties 
are  W.  alpina  (syn.,  hyperborea),  W.  ilvensis, 
W.  glabella,  and  W.  obtu.sa. 
Exeter,  F.  W.  Meyer. 

{To  he  continued.) 
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ODOROGRAPHIA.* 

The  author's  endeavour  in  issuing  the  first  .series 
of  this  very  interesting  work  was  to  collect  to- 
gether into  one  manual  the  information  which  has 
hitherto  only  been  obtainable  from  sources  in 
many  cases  inaccessible  to  the  ordinary  inquirer, 
and  by  the  study  of  which  the  purchaser  and  con- 
sumer would  be  enabled  to  detect  adulterations, 
few  substances  being  subjected  to  such  extensive 
adulteration  as  drugs.  The  profit  to  be  derived 
from  the  cultivation  of  certain  drug-producing 
plants  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance,  and 
some  valuable  hints  as  to  this  will  be  found  here. 
As  the  author  observes  in  the  introduction  to  the 
first  series,  there  is  no  external  sense  which  is  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  internal  sense  of 
perception  as  that  of  smell,  and  none  are  more 
capable  of  receiving  such  delicate  impressions, 
and  although  the  sense  of  smell  in  man  is  very  in- 
ferior to  that  developed  in  animals,  it  is  mar- 
vellously delicate,  remaining  comparatively  unim- 
paired, also,  o\-er  a  number  of  years  when  the 
organs  of  sight  have  by  thoughtless  or  careless 
usage  become  dulled.  On  an  average  this  sense 
is  much  more  delicate  in  males  than  in  females. 
Many  plants,  we  know,  are  endowed  with  odours 
the  reverse  of  agreeable,  as,  for  instance,  the 
Arum  Dracunculus,  the  carrion-like  odour  of 
which  is  such  that  insects  will  mistake  the  flower 
for  putrified  meat,  and  come  to  it  from  all 
<iuarters  to  deposit  their  eggs.  The  curious  way 
in  which  very  dissimilar  odours  are  generated 
in  a  plant  is  exemplified  by  Triteleia  uniflora,  a 
handsome  white-flowered  species  of  Lily  from 
Buenos  Ayres  with  a  delicate  odour  of  Violets, 
which,  when  the  flower  is  bruised,  is  quite  over- 
powered by  the  odour  of  Garlic.  As  another 
instance  of  the  singular  connection  between  these 
odours,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Cassie  flowers 
(Acacia  Farnesiana),  which  posse.ss  an  odour 
analogous  to  that  of  Violets,  have  the  property  of 
imparting  to  the  breath  a  strong  odour  of  Garlic, 
imperceptible  to  the  user,  but  intolerable  to  all 
near  him.  The  Chenopodiumolidum,  or  Stiukinf 
Goosefoot,  again,  has  a  smell  coin|)arable  to  that 
of  putrid  salt  fish.  The  Nepeta  Cataria,  or  Cat 
Mint,  is  said  to  be  so  attractive  to  cats,  that  it  is 

»  "  O.l.n-ographia  :  ;i  natuv.il  liistoryi.t  rivt  n  ittcrials 
and  ib-uK-s  used  in  the  iici-tmne  imlustry  (including 
the  aromatica  used  in  flavouring)  for  the  use  of  growers" 
manufacturers,  ani  consumers."  By  J.  Ch.  Sawer 
F.L  S.  {In  two  series).  Gurney  and  Jackson,  l! 
Paternoster  Row,  E.G. 


impossible  to  cultivate  the  plant  in  town  gardens, 
while  dogs  will  take  a  great  delight  in  smelling 
the  Chenopodiuni  Vulvaria.  Many  other  plants 
and  flowers  are  also  mentioned  for  their  remark- 
able peculiarities  of  odour.  The  reception  accorded 
to  the  first  volume  was  such  as  to  encourage  the 
author  to  issue  a  second  volume,  in  which  the 
information  contained  in  the  first  volume  will  be 
found  revised  and  extended,  so  as  to  include 
the  residts  of  later  discoveries.  Special  sections 
are  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  empyreumatic 
and  ferment  oils,  and  the  botanical  characters  of 
many  plants  capable  of  yielding  fine  floral  per- 
fumes are  dealt  with  at  considerable  length. 
The  author  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to 
Messrs.  Schimmel  and  Co.,  of  Leipsic,  for  much 
valuable  practical  information.  A  table  of  the 
solvent  power  of  essential  oils  is  also  given. 
The  following  information  we  gather  from  an  in- 
teresting chapter  on  Spikenard,  from  which 
the  favourite  perfume  of  the  ancients,  frequently 
mentioned  in  sacred  writings,  derived  its  name, 
and  which  appears  to  be  allied  to  Valerian.  The 
plant  is  of  Syrian  and  Indian  origin.  The  drug 
known  as  "spikenard  "  is  now  identified  with  the 
product  known  in  the  dialects  of  Bengal  and  Bom- 
bay as  "  jatamansi"  and  in  Hindee  as  "  balchar" 
and  •'  chhar."  The  word  "  nard  "  is  Persian,  and 
the  Persians,  as  overland  carriers  of  "  jatumansi" 
between  India  and  Kirman,  and  Gherra  and 
Mesopotamia,  communicated  their  name  for  it  to 
the  Hebrews  (nerd),  the  Greeks  (nardos),  and  the 
Romans  (nardum).  The  plant  which  produces  the 
"  true  spikenard,"  "  Indian  nard"  or  "mountain 
nard''  of  Dioscorides  (i.,  cap.  G)  has  been  proved 
beyond  all  doubt  to  be  the  Nardostachys  jata- 
mansi  of  De  CandoUe,  and  is  botanically  described 
and  figured  by  him  in  his  .seventh  memoir  "  Sur 
la  famille  de  Valerianises,"  t.  1,  also  Chatin 
"Etude  sur  les  Valerian^es,"  and  the  general 
character  of  the  genus  is  described  in  Hooker's 
"Flora  of  British  India,"  iii.  (p.  210).  The  plant 
is  found  in  the  alpine  Himalayas  at  altitudes  of 
11,000  feet  to  1.5,000  feet  from  Kumaon  toSikkim, 
ascending  to  17,000  feet  in  Sikkim.  N.  jataraansi 
is  a  plant  of  easj'  cultivation  in  the  open  air  in 
this  country.  It  is  quite  hardy  in  England.  The 
part  of  the  plant  which  is  collected  for  the  mar- 
ket is  the  [jerennial  hairy  portion  of  the  stem 
immediately  above  the  root.  However  disagree- 
able the  perfume  to  Western  ideas,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  jatamansi  is  highly  esteemed  in  the 
present  day  throughout  the  East  both  as  a  per- 
fume and  a  stimulating  medicine.  The  drug,  as 
broughtfrom  themountainousdistrictsof  Northern 
India,  consi.sts  of  a  short  portion  of  rhizome  about 
as  thick  as  the  little  finger,  of  a  dark  grey  colour, 
surmounted  by  a  bundle  of  reddish  brown  fibres, 
the  whole  forming  an  object  of  peculiar  bristly 
appearance,  not  unlike  the  tail  of  a  vole  or  mar- 
ten. The  fibres  are  produced  by  an  accumula- 
tion of  the  fibrous  tissue  of  former  leaves  and  are 
matted  together,  forming  a  kind  of  network, 
amongst  which  the  remains  of  the  flower-stalks 
may  be  founi.1.  The  odour  of  the  drug  is  heavy 
and  i^eculiar,  like  a  mixture  of  Valerian  and  pat- 
chouli, although  more  agreeable  than  either  ;  the 
taste  is  bitter  and  aromatic.  When  the  central 
portion  is  removed  and  cut  across,  it  is  seen  to 
consist  of  a  thin  cortical  portion  connected  with 
the  central  woody  column  by  four  medullary 
bands,  between  which  are  situated  large  canals 
which  contain  the  fibro-vascular  bundles.  The 
central  wood\'  column  is  of  a  red-brown  colour, 
angular  and  jointed,  having  a  certain  amount 
of  resemblance  to  the  vertebne  in  the  tail  of  an 
animal.  The  product  "spikenard,"  discussed  by 
Sir  William  .lones  ("Asiatic  Researches,"  ii.,  ji. 
40.5),  was  doulitlcss  derived  from  Nardostachys,  but 
the  plant  described  an<l  figured  as  Valeriana 
jatamansi  is  N'aleriaua  Wallichi,  D.C,  a  mistake 
which  ;irose  from  tbe  fact  th.at  he  was  supplierl 
with  the  livng  plant  from  Bhutan  at  a  time  when 
it  was  not  possible  to  detect  tlie  imposture,  as  it 
was  long  before  we  had  free  access  to  the  Hima- 
layas. The  same  mistake  was  made  by  Roxburgh 
in  the  "Asiatic  Researches,"  iv.,  p.  4.').'!,  and  was 
consequently  corrected  by   Wallich  and  Royle  in- 


dependently. The  name  V.  jatamansi  is  hence 
to  be  suppressed.  Jatamansi  was  investigated 
by  Kemp  in  1S84,  with  the  result  that  56 
lbs.  of  the  root  yielded  on  distillation  3  fluid  oz. 
of  oil.  Its  optical  power  was  19°  5'  in  100  mm. 
tube.  Its  sp.  gr.  at  82°  Fahr.  was  0-9748.  One 
hundred  pounds  of  the  root  submitted  to  distilla- 
tion by  Keni])  and  Co.  in  1890  yielded  15  oz.  of  a 
pale  yellow  oil  and  a  faintly  acid  distillate.  A  fine 
violet  or  bluish  colour  is  produced,  as  with  oil  of 
valerian,  by  mixing  a  drop  or  two  of  the  oil  with 
about  twenty  drops  of  carbon  disulphide  and  a 
drop  of  strong  nitric  acid.  With  sulphuric  acid 
the  oil  gives  a  reddish  brown  coloration.  On  boil- 
ing, the  oil  acquires  a  darker  hue  and  a  greenish 
fluore.scence.  Dioscorides  (i.,  ca|).  16)  distinctly 
mentions  three  kinds  of  nard,  the  "  Celtic  "  and  the 
"  mountain  "  (now  taken  to  be  the  N.  jatamansi, 
D.C),  and  the  third  being  of  two  varieties,  the 
"  Syrian  "  and  the  "Indian."  The  latter  is  also 
called  "gangites,"  from  the  river  Ganges,  near 
which,  flowing  by  a  mountain,  it  is  found.  This 
plant  is  in  all  its  parts  larger  than  the  mountain 
plant,  and  has  several  hairy  spikes  growing  out  of 
one  root ;  these  are  rather  dark  in  colour  when 
dry,  and  smell  something  like  Cyi)erus  roots.  It  is 
considered  that  this  plant  furnishes  what  is  known 
as  the  "  False  Indian  Nard."  There  are  two  sorts 
of  the  root  of  this  plant  met  with  in  commerce,  the 
one  termed  "  radicant,"  and  the  other  "feuillei." 
Dr.  Dymock  ("Pharmacographia  Indica,"  ii.,  p. 
238)  states  that  the  dried  root  of  V.  WaUichi, 
D.C,  furnishes  the  Indian  perfume  known  in 
Hindee  and  Bengalee  as  Tagar,  in  Punjabi  as 
Mushk-i-Wali,  also  as  Bala,  and  in  the  district  of 
Bhutan  as  Pampe.  The  fragrant  drug  Tagara  is 
frecpiently  mentioned  by  Sanscrit  writers.  The 
value  of  the  dried  root  in  India  is  seven  rujjees 
(about  10s.)  per  Su rat  maund  of  374  "^s.  Other 
plants  of  the  same  genus  possess  odorous  pro- 
])erties. 

This  is  a  very  interestino;  and  good  book,  and 
well  worthy  of  the  good  old  house  that  produces 
it.  It  is  very  wide  and  new  in  scope,  and  it  is 
not  easy  for  us  to  give  an  idea  of  its  contents. 


INJURIOUS  INSECTS  AND  THE  USE  OF 
INSECTICIDES.* 
This  little  work  is,  of  course,  intended  for  Ameri- 
can agriculturists  and  horticulturists,  and  conse- 
quently treats  entirely  on  American  insects,  of 
which  not  many  are  common  to  both  the  American 
and  European  continents;  those  which  are  have 
mostly  been  introduced  from  one  to  the  other, 
and  are  in  most  cases  spoken  of  as  the  imported 
Cabbage  worm,  the  imported  brown  maggot, 
&c.,  so  that  it  will  not  be  of  much  use  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  well  printed  and 
profusely  illustrated.  The  figures  are  derived 
from  a  great  variety  of  sources  and  vary  very 
mucli  in  (piality.  Many  are  exceedingly  good,  but 
a  great  number  are  very  jioor.  Probably  they 
would  have  been  better  had  they  been  more  care- 
fully printed,  for  some  are  mere  masses  of  printer's 
ink.  The  book  consists  of  216  pages,  but  it  is  not 
well  got  up  :  it  is  only  in  a  jiaper  cover,  and  is 
stitclied  through  and  through  from  one  side  to 
the  other,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  it  lie 
open  flat.  It  is  divided  into  five  parts.  The  first 
gives  a  short  and  well-written  introduction  to  the 
classification  an<l  metamorphoses  of  in.sects,  and 
the  nature  and  uses  of  various  insecticides.  In  the 
other  parts,  the  insects  which  attack  fruit  trees, 
those  which  attack  small  fruits,  those  which  in- 
jure grain  and  vegetables,  and  those  living  on 
domestic  animals  and  in  our  dwelling  houses  are 
figured  and  desciilxnl  and  tlic  best  remedies  men- 
tioned. The  English,  or  1  should  say  American, 
name  is  given  to  each  insect  as  well  as  its 
scientific  one.  Some  of  the  former  sound  very 
strange  to  our  cars,  such  as  the  clay-coloured  bill 
bug,  the  flat  headed  Apjile  tree  borer,  the  tarnished 
plant  bug,  and  tlie  yellow-necked  caterpillar.   Few  . 

*  "  Injurious  Insects  and  the  Use  of  Insecticides." 
Hy  F.  W.  Semper.  Burpee  and  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
U.S.A. 
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persons,  I  imagine,  ever  consider  that  a  caterpillar 
has  a  neck.  All  caterpillars  seem  known  as  worms 
in  America,  and  many  different  kinds  of  insects 
as  bugs.  The  common  mussel  scale,  a  well- 
known  pest  on  Apple  trees,  and  so  called 
from  its  resemblance  to  a  minute  mussel  shell,  is 
known  in  America  as  the  oyster  shell  bark  louse. 
Why  this  change  in  the  name  was  made  I  cannot 
imagine,  as  it  is  not  the  least  like  an  oyster  shell. 
One  of  the  species  whose  shell  does  resemble  an 
oyster  shell  is  called  the  scurfy  bark  louse.  The 
clinch  bug  (Blissas  leucopterus)  is  infested  by  a 
parasitic  fungus,  a  species  of  Entomopthora  nearly 
allied  to  the  mould  which  is  often  seen  on  our 
house  flies  in  the  autumn.  This  is  spoken  of  as  a 
bacterial  form  of  disease.  Our  ideas  of  bacteria 
are  very  different,  apparently,  to  the  American 
ones.  Classifying  the  insects  under  the  names  of 
the  plants  which  they  attack  is  a  method  which, 
though  emploj'ed  by  most  economic  entomologists, 
is  not  a  happy  one,  for  as  the  same  insect  often 
attacks  more  than  one  kind  of  plant  or  tree,  it  is 
difficult  to  know  under  the  name  of  which  tree  to 
look  for  it.  Now  if  you  have  the  insects  arranged 
according  to  their  natural  affinities,  when  an 
insect  is  found  it  is  easy  to  turn  to  the  figures  and 
descriptions  of  that  sort  of  insect  and  find  which 
it  most  resembles.  There  should  also  be  a  list  of 
the  plants,  giving  the  names  of  the  insects  which 
attack  them.  The  chapter  on  insecticides  is  very 
interesting.  The  Americans  make  great  use  of 
arsenical  preparations,  which  many  persons  in 
England  are  very  diffident  about  employing  on 
account  of  their  poisonous  qualities.  The  author 
shows  that,  owing  to  the  extremely  minute  amount 
which  attaches  to  fruit  or  vegetables,  there  is  no 
danger  if  the  proper  precautions  are  used. 

It  would  seem  at  a  first  glauce  that  the  use  of  an 
arsecical  poison  upon  a  plant  like  a  Cabbage  would  be 
lery  unsafe  to  recommend,  yet  Paris  green  and  Lon- 
don purple  are  used  upon  the  crops  to  kill  the  sevfral 
species  of  leaf-eating  worms  which  are  so  destructive 
to  it,  and  an  absolute  absence  of  all  danger  where  the 
application  has  leen  properly  made  has  been  recently 
shown  where  the  green  is  dusted  from  a  bag  in  the 
proportion  of  1  oz.  of  poison  to  2  oz.  of  flour,  and 
ju-t  enough  applied  to  each  kind  to  make  a  slight 
Ehow  of  dust  on  the  leaves,  say  for  twenty-eight  heads 
of  Cabbage,  1  oz.  of  the  mixture.  The  worms  will  all 
be  killed  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  days,  while  the 
average  amount  of  poison  in  each  kind  will  be  about 
one-seventh  of  a  grain,  and  an  individual  would  have 
to  eat  twenty-eight  heads  of  Cabbage  in  order  to  con- 
Bume  a  poisonous  dose  of  arsenic. 

A  very  simple  methofl  of  destroying  house  flies 
is  mentioned : — 

At  night  when  the  house  is  closed  atablespoonful  or 
more  of  Persian  iiiscet  powder  or  Buhach  is  puffed 
from  a  powder  bellows  through  the  room  towards  the 
ceiling,  after  w'hich  tlie  doors  should  be  quickly  closed 
for  the  night;  in  the  morning  the  flies  will  he  found 
dead  or  stupefied. 

House  flies  areas  great  or  even  a  greater  nuisance 
in  America  than  they  are  in  this  country  ;  in  fact 
many  things  in  that  great  country  are  on  a  larger 
scale  than  we  have  here,  and  insect  pests  are  by 
no  means  an  exception,  but,  as  the  author  says  in 
(he  preface,  "To-day  it  is  only  the  thriftless 
farmer  who  insists  on  growing  crops  to  be  eaten 
up  by  insects."  (S.  S.  S. 


at  Versailles,  full  of  well-trained  and  fertile 
fruit  trees  and  of  many  things  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  gardeners,  the  teaching  by  practical 
men  comes  in  very  well  as  an  aid  to  the 
work  of  the  garden,  which,  of  course,  is  the 
truest  teaching  of  all.  Would  it  not  be  better 
for  Kew  to  have  a  lectureship  of  this  kind 
instead  of  some  merely  botanical  discourses  of 
little  use  to  gardeners'/  Mr.  Goldring  has  now 
travelled  enough  about  the  world,  and  seen 
enough  gardens  to  be  able  to  take  the  first  seat 
in  the  chair. 

Of  this  excellent  school  of  horticulture  we 
hope  to  give  a  better  account  with  Uhistra- 
tions  another  time,  but  we  may  say  that  it 
has  very  much  imjiroved  since  twenty  years 
ago,  and  to  see  it  in  fruit-time  of  a  good  year 
must  be  most  instructive.  One  thing  that  in- 
terested us  more  than  anything  we  have  seen 
for  many  a  day  in  a  public  garden  was  the 
nice  airy,  well-constructed  workshops  that  have 
been  made  for  tlie  J'oung  gardeners  to  make  the 
tools  for  the  garden,  iron  or  wood,  as  these  may 
be.  We  saw  them  at  win-k.  The  director  buys 
his  materials  at  first  hand  — leather,  iron,  piping, 
wood,  itc.  — and  then  there  is  someone  to  teach 
the  young  men  to  work  themselves.  We  saw 
some  well  made  articles  that  cost  from  a  thu'd 
to  a  half  of  what  they  could  be  procured  at  in  the 
open  market.  The  young  men  seemed  to  take 
to  it— some  of  them  very  successfully,  and  it 
gives  a  very  interesting  addition  to  the  work 
during  wet  days. 


THE  SCHOOL  OF  HORTICULTURE  AT 
VERSAILLES. 

Wb  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  M.  Andrd  lec- 
ture on  landscape  gardening  to  the  students 
here  last  week,  and  found  the  lecture  most 
suggestive,  as  one  would  ex)iect  from  a  man  of 
Kucli  large  experience  in  the  formation  of  gar- 
dens in  many  countries.  It  is  a  pity  wv.  have 
nothing  of  the  kind  in  England,  but  it  would 
lie  better  to  remain  as  we  are  than  to  have 
lectures  given  on  the  subject  l)y  persons  not 
heart  and  soul  in  the  work.  Wc  have  a  dread 
of  what  they  call  technical  schools,  which  very 
often  mean  finding  places  for  profcs.sors  and 
others,  but  in  this  excellent  old  kitchen  garden 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


THE    NATIONAL  AURICULA   AND 
PRUVIULA  SOCIETY. 

Auriculas  were  decidedly  to  the  fore  at  the 
exhibition  of  the  National  Society  on  the  24th 
ult.  It  was  thought  that,  owing  to  the  warm 
character  of  the  spring  months,  the  flowers  would 
have  been  less  numerously  represented  ;  but  they 
came  in  plenty,  far  beyond  expectation,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  society  there 
were  seven  collections  of  twelve  varieties,  wliile 
other  classes  were  well  filled.  But  it  must  be 
admitted  that  there  was  a  great  lack  of  refine- 
ment, and,  with  very  few  exceptions,  roughness 
predominated.  The  Auricula  is  sensitive  to 
changes  of  temperature,  and  when  hot  days  are 
succeeded  by  cold  nights,  great  watchfulness  is 
necessary  on  the  part  of  growers,  for  cold  will  so 
affect  the  pips  just  expanding  that  they  some- 
times fail  to  open,  which  is  very  disappointing. 
Thus  great  care  is  necessary,  and  that  is  why  it 
is  that  in  recent  years  the  assistance  of  a  little 
fire  heat  is  resorted  to  in  order  that  the  pips  may 
expand  kindly,  and  the  corollas  develop  their  full 
beauty.  We  speak  of  the  Auricula  as  a  hardy 
plant,  and  it  is  so,  but  at  the  blooming  time 
attention  is  necessary,  and  it  requires  ten'Mng 
with  unfaltering  and  unresting  care. 

The  Auricula  is  divided  by  florists  into  two 
main  sections.  The  show  section  includes  the 
green  edges,  the  most  difficult  to  obtain,  the 
grey,  the  white  edges  and  the  selfs.  Occasionally 
seedlings  from  some  of  these  take  on  a  grotesque 
and  unusual  character,  with  the  bl.aek  body  colon' 
of  the  edged  flowers  turned  to  yellow  or  greenish- 
yellow,  and  then,  being  far  too  good  to  be  lost, 
they  are  grouped  under  the  head  of  "fancies," 
and  a  class  assigned  them.  The  alpine  varieties 
— easier  on  the  whole  to  cultivate  than  the  show 
types,  and  much  (juicker  in  perfecting  their 
blossoms — are  divided  into  two  main  divisions, 
those  with  gold  centres,  and  by  far  the  most 
numerous,  and  those  with  white  and  cream  centres. 
In  tlu;  case  of  the  show  \'ai'ii'tics,  the  past(%  by 
which  is  indicated  the  white  /one  surrounding  the 
eye  of  the  Ilowei',  i.•^  covei'cd  with  a  light  liiyer  of 
me«l  or  powder,  but  in  the  case  of   the  alpincs 


this  meal  is  absent,  and  this  presence  or  absence 
constitutes  one  of  the  chief  lines  of  demarcation 
between  the  show  and  the  alpine  types. 

On  this  occasion  the  flowers  staged  for  exhibi- 
tion filled  one  of  the  tables  running  down  the 
middle  of  the  Drill  Hall  and  one  half  of  another, 
species  and  varieties  of  Primulas,  Polyanthuses, 
and  Primroses  being  fully  represented  also,  and 
their  striking  colours  were  most  effective.  The 
leading  class  on  this  occasion  was  for  twelve  show 
Auriculas,  dissimilar,  and  seven  comijetitorS 
staged  plants.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
T.  E.  Kenwood,  Hamilton  Road,  Reading,  who  on 
this  occasion  beat  the  hitherto  champion,  the 
Re\-.  F.  D.  Horner,  staging  in  good  condition  for 
the  season.  Green  edges,  Lancashire  Hero,  AbbS 
Lizst,  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  and  Prince  of  Greens- 
Grey  edges,  George  Lightbody,  George  Rudd,  and 
Richard  Headly  ;  White  edges,  Marmion,  Acme, 
and  Mrs.  Dodwell ;  and  Selfs,  Mrs.  Potts  and 
Black  Bess.  Second,  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  Low- 
fields,  Burton-in-Lonsdale.  Out  of  six  exhibitors 
of  this  number  of  show  Auriculas  Mr.  Henwood 
was  again  first.  Mr.  A.  J.  Sanders,  gardener  to 
Viscountess  Chewton,  Cobham,  Surrey,  was 
second.  In  the  class  for  four  Auriculas,  Mr.  W. 
Smith,  Bishop's  Stortford,  was  first  with  green 
edge  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner,  grey  edge  George 
Lightbody,  white  edge  Heather  Belle,  and  self 
Mrs.  Potts  ;  Mr.  Charles  Phillips,  Hamilton  Road, 
Reading,  being  second.  In  the  class  for  two  Auricu- 
las, as  in  the  preceding,  the  exhibitors  were  nu- 
merous. Mr.  W.  Badcock,  Oxford  Road,  Read- 
ing, was  first,  and  Mr.  C.  Phillips  was  second. 
The  best  green  -  edged  Auricula  was  James 
Hannaford,  a  new  variety  raised  and  distri- 
buted by  Mr.  B.  Simonite,  Shefliehl,  and  shown 
by  Mr.  T.  Henwood  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  B.  Poe  with 
the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner.  The  best  grey  edge 
was  George  Lightbody,  shown  by  Mr.  A.  J.  San- 
ders. The  best  white  edge  was  Acme,  shown  by 
Mr.  W.  Smith.  The  best  self  was  Mrs.  Potts  from 
Mr.  C.  Phillips. 

Two  collections  only  of  fifty  Auriculas  were 
staged,  a  class  that  could  be  dispensed  with  w'ith- 
out  loss  to  the  show,  because  it  may  be  said  to 
comprise  flowers  not  worthy  to  be  staged  in  other 
important  classes.  Mr.  Douglas  was  first,  having 
of  (ireen  edges  INIonarch,  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner, 
Neatness,  and  Talisman  ;  Grey  edges,  W.  Brock- 
bank,  Ajax,  Mrs.  Moore,  and  Col.  Cham|ineys  ; 
White  edges,  Elaine,  Heather  Belle,  Snowdon 
Knight,  Dr.  Kidd,  Marmion,  Lady  R.  Churchill, 
and  Frank  Simonite  ;  Selfs,  Mrs.  Potts,  Rev.  C. 
Kingsley,  Black  Bess,  Firefly,  and  seedlings. 
Second,  the  Hardy  Plant  Nursery  Co.,  Guild- 
ford. Alpine  Auriculas  were  numerously  and 
finely  shown,  and  Mr.  C.  Phillips  was  first  with 
twelve  varieties  out  of  several  competitors,  hav- 
ing of  golden-centred  flowers  Mrs.  Martin  Smith, 
Firefly,  and  Evelyn  Phillips  ;  cream  and  white 
centres,  A.  C.  Bartholomew,  new  colour,  and 
some  unnamed  seedlings  in  both  classes,  all  the 
foregoing  being  of  the  exhibitor's  own  raising. 
Second,  Mr.  W.  L.  Walker,  Reading,  also  with 
fine  \arieties  mainly  of  his  own  raising.  Several 
collections  of  four  alpines  were  staged,  Mr.  W.  L. 
Walker  being  placed  fir.st  with  Mrs.  Martin,  Miss 
Moon,  T.  E.  Henwood,  and  seedling.  Mr.  J.  J. 
Keen,  Bevois  Mount,  Southampton,  was  second. 
It  says  something  for  the  enterprise  of  the  Read- 
ing growers  as  well  as  for  their  cultural  skill  (hat 
one  of  them,  Mr.  T.  E.  Henwood,  shouUl  take  the 
first  prizes  for  twelve  and  six  show  Auriculas, 
and  another,  Mr.  C.  Phillips,  lor  twelve  and  six 
alpine  varieties.  In  the  classes  for  single  speci- 
mens of  alpine  Auriculas  a  goodly  number  of 
plants  was  staged,  though  each  exhibitor  was  re- 
stricted to  two  entries. 

Polyanthu.ses  of  the  gold-laced  section  were,  as 
usual,  restricted  in  numbers,  and  on  this  occasion 
lacking  in  quality.  Mr.  A.  J.  Sanders  had  the 
bc.-t  six  varieties,  staging  Napoleon,  Formo.-'a,  Sir 
Sidney  Smith,  Exile,  ('hc>hirc  Favourite  and 
William  IV.  ;  s-ci'iuid,  Mr.  ,1.  Weston,  gardi'ner 
to  Mr.  1>.  Martiuean,  Clapham  Park,  with  some- 
what inferior  flowers.  With  three  varieties,  Mr. 
A.J.   Sanders  was  again   first;   Mr.  J.   Weston 
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eecond.  Mr.  Weston  had  the  best  specimen, 
staging  Mrs.  Brownell,  a  fine  blaclc  ground  va- 
riety. Mr.  J.  Douglas  had  the  best  *,welve  fancy 
Auriculas,  flowers  of  good  quality,  belonging  to 
the  show  type,  though  eccentric  in  marking  ;  the 
Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Company  second,  and  Mr. 
R.  Dean  third. 

Fancy  Polj'anthuses  furnished  bold  and  striking 
masses  of  colour,  though  they  were  a  little  late. 
Mr.  J.  Douglas  was  fir.?t  with  twelve  specimens  ; 
Mr.  P>.  Dean  second.  \\'ith  twelve  Primroses 
Mr.  J.  Douglas  was  first  and  Mr.  A.  J.  Sanders 
second,  but  the  plants  were  decidedly  past  their 
best.  Of  double  Primroses,  there  was  but  one 
collection  of  six  varieties,  shown  by  the  Guildford 
Plant  Co.,  consisting  of  the  lilac,  crimson,  white, 
purple  and  yellow,  with  a  plant  of  a  double 
gold-laced  Polyantluis.  The  best  basket  of  Prim- 
roses came  from  Mr.  J.  Douglas  ;  Mr.  R.  Dean 
was  second,  but  in  both  cases  Polyanthuses  were 
g'.iown.  Collections  of  twelve  species  or  varieties 
of  Piimulas  were  a  very  attractive  feature,  the 
first  prize  going  to  the  Guildford  Plant  Company, 
whose  plants  were  nicely  arranged  in  boxes  with 
slabs  of  stone  and  Moss.  They  consisted  of  three 
forms  of  Primula  Auricula,  a  fine  form  of  P.  in- 
t.rmedia,  P.  ciliata  and  its  fine  varieties  coccinea 
a:id  purpurea,  I',  rosea,  P.  farinosa,  P.  frondosa, 
P.  marginata  and  others;  Mr.  J.  Douglas  was 
Bccond. 

A  new  class  appears  in  the  schedule,  for  a  group 
of  any  species  or  varietj'  of  Primula  or  Auricula 
irj  box  or  basket,  restricted  in  size.  In  this  case 
Mr.  J.  Douglas  was  first,  with  an  arrangement 
that  did  him  the  greatest  credit.  Fine,  bold  plants 
in  most  ca.ses  were  arranged  with  slabs  of  rock 
in  a  carpet  of  green  Moss,  and  included  P.  verti- 
cillata,  japonica,  floribunda,  villosa,  marginata, 
mollis,  with  show  and  alpine  Auriculas  ;  second, 
the  Guildford  Plant  Company.  The  premier 
Auricula  was  Dr.  Hardy,  green  edge,  a  brilliant 
and  refined  varietj',  shown  by  Mr.  B.  Simonite. 
It  was  also  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  of 
merit.  Of  new  show  Auriculas,  Mr.  B.  Simonite 
was  first,  with  T.  E.  Henwood,  a  deep  bright 
green-edged  variety,  with  good  tube  and  paste. 
But  one  new  grey  edge  was  stivged,  namely, 
Frances  Sanders,  from  Mr.  A.  J.  Sanders,  and 
certainly  untvorthy  the  first  prize  awarded  to  it. 
With  new  white  edges,  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Horner 
was  first  with  Albatross,  and  second  with  Brides- 
maid, the  judges  making  the  awards  apparentl}' 
)n  the  belief  of  what  the  flowers  may  become 
rather  than  what  they  were  at  the  time.  Of  selfs, 
two  very  refined  flowers  were  shown  by  Mr.  C. 
Phillips,  Reading,  namely,  Mrs.  Charles  Phillips, 
in  the  way  of  Heroine,  and  Raven,  a  small  black 
self  of  exquisite  finish.  First-class  certificates 
were  awarded  to  green  edge  T.  E.  Henwood 
(.Simonite),  .self  yellow  Buttercup  (Horner),  and 
to  selfs,  Mrs.  Charles  Phillips  and  Raven.  Prizes 
were  awarded  to  the  following  new  varieties  of 
alpine  AuricuLas  :  Golden  centres,  Mrs.  R.  Brown 
(Phillips)  and  Virgil  (Douglasi,  and  to  white 
centres,  Arthur  Maxwell  (Sanders)  and  Maggie 
Sanders  (Sanders).  No  new  varieties  of  gold-laced 
Polyanthuses  were  staged. 

A  prize  oft'ered  by  Sir.  M.  Smith  for  the  best 
seedling  green-edged  Auricula  showing  improve- 
ment on  existing  varieties  was  awarded  to  Dr. 
Hardy  (Simonite). 


The  weather  in  "West  Herts.  —  The 


pas' 


week  proved  warm,  with  occasional  light  showers. 
Since  April  23  there  have  been  only  two  cold 
nights,  and  at  no  time  has  the  exposed  ther- 
mometer indicated  more  than  5°  of  frost.  The 
temperature  of  the  soil  at  2  feet  is  now  (Wednes- 
day) .3°,  and  at  I  foot  deep  4",  colder  than  on  the 
same  day  la.st  year.  During  April  there  were 
only  eight  unseasonably  cold  days  and  but  seven 
unseasonably  cold  nights,  and  on  the  coldest  of 
tliese  the  thermometer  on  the  lawn  only  showed 
G'  of  frost.  Rain  fell  on  fourteen  days  to  the 
aggregate  depth  of  If  inches,  which  is  about  a 
<|uarter  of  an  inch  less  than  the  average  for 
the  month,  but  nearly  1.'.  inches  more  than  in 
April,  1893.     As  to  the  future,  those  who  know 


most  about  the  weather  are  least  likely  to  venture 
on  any  predictions.  The  following  facts  which  I 
have  gathered  from  the  Greenwich  tables  may, 
howe\er,  be  of  interest.  I  find  that  during  the 
last  eighty  years  there  have  been  ten  Aprils 
about  as  warm  or  warmer  than  last  month. 
Taking  May  and  June  together,  these  warm 
Aprils  were  in  one  year  followed  by  warm  and  in 
another  (1893)  by  "very  w.arm  weather,  while  in 
two  of  these  years  tlie  temperature  of  ths  two 
months  was  about  average.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  three  years  the  weather  proved  unseasonably 
cold,  and  "in  the  remaining  three  very  cold  for  the 
time  of  year. — E.  M.,  Berkhamsted. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Wallflower  Primrose  Dame  is  a  variety  of 
a  delicate  yellow  colour.  It  is  not  so  rich  and 
beautiful  as  the  warm  velvety  purple  kinds.  Mr. 
Burrell  has  planted  it  rather  largely,  and  mixed 
with  other  kinds  it  is  pleasing. 

Tulip  Bouton  d'Or. — This  is  another  cliarm- 
ing  Tulip  from  M.  van  Tubergen,  rather  tall, 
standing  up  well,  and  having  a  medium-sized, 
well-formed  single  flower  of  a  rich  yellow  colour, 
with  conspicuous  black  anthers.  It  is  a  kind  that 
is  worth  planting  in  bold  groups  by  the  score  or 
liundred. 

Rose  Medea.— Blooms  of  this  beautiful  Tea 
Rose  have  been  sent  to  us  by  Messrs.  W.  Paul 
and  Son,  of  Waltham  Cross.  It  is  a  variety  of 
great  promise,  the  flowers  delicate  yellow,  almost 
a  sulphur  shade  in  colour,  deepening  towards  the 
base  of  the  petals.  The  flow^ers,  pleasing  either 
in  the  bud  or  when  fully  expanded,  are  also  very 
sweet-scented.  It  is  a  good  grower,  free,  and  in 
all  respects  an  actjuisition  to  its  class. 

Herbaceous  flowers  in  kitchen  gardens. 
— It  is  more  usual  now  to  see  herbaceous  plants 
grown  in  kitchen  gardens.  At  Witley  Court,  Lord 
Dudley's  residence  in  Worcestershire,  the  herba- 
ceous border  in  the  kitchen  garden  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  spots  in  the  place,  and  at  Claremoiit 
hardy  plants  are  also  thus  grown,  masses  of  Arabis 
and  other  spring  flowers  spreading  on  to  the  walk. 
Such  a  border  as  this  provides  also  plenty  of  flowers 
for  cutting,  and  it  is  not  then  necessary  to  disturb 
the  things  in  other  parts  of  the  grounds. 

Eurycles  sylvestris. — We  recently  made  note 
of  the  Brisbane  Lily  (E.  Cunninghami)  as  in 
flower,  but  this  is  far  finer.  The  many-flowered 
umbel  is  borne  on  a  sturdy,  light  green  scape, 
from  18  inches  to  2  feet  in  height,  the  flowers  in- 
dividually of  the  purest  white,  and  more  than  half 
the  size  of  those  of  Eucharis  amazonica.  There 
were  upwards  of  twelve  flowers  and  unexpanded 
buds  in  the  umbel.  The  leaves  appear  after  the 
scape  is  produced,  and  are  of  a  tender  green  shade. 

Hsemanthus  Kalbreyeri. — A  plant  of  this 
handsome  Amaryllid  is  in  bloom  at  Kew.  The 
Blood  Flowers  are  an  interesting  race,  and  this 
species  is  certainly  one  of  the  more  important, 
the  bright  crimson  flowers  being  produced  from 
thirty,  to  forty  in  an  umbel,  creating  a  briglit 
display  of  vivid  colour.  It  is  quite  dwarf,  not 
growing  more  than  6  inches  in  height,  and  came 
from  Guinea  in  1878.  It  has  a  distinct  "spiky  " 
aspect,  due  to  the  narrow,  spreading,  and  pointed 
segments. 

Variegated  Potato  shoots. — I  send  a  growth 
of  the  variegated  Potato  I  referred  to  a  few  weeks 
ago.  I  believe  it  is  distinct  from  the  form  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Reynolds,  whom  I  have  to  thank 
for  a  kind  offer  of  sets.  As  far  as  I  have  observed, 
this  one  is  ([uite  constant  and  sliows  no  tendency 
wliatever  to  revert.  The  shoots  for  the  first  few- 
inches  of  growth  are  bright  rose  colour.  By 
those  W'ho  have  a  taste  for  this  class  of  plants — 
and  I  am  one— it  is  well  worth  groving  either  as 
a  pot  plant  or  in  the  border. — J.  M.,  Charmouth, 
Dors,  I. 

Cytisus  or  Genista  prsecox,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  liybrid  shrubs,  is  usually  seen  as  a 


single  specimen,  often  none  too  shapely,  but  at 
Kew  it  is  planted  in  a  distinct  bed  on  the  turf^ 
each  year  tlie  slender  shoots  being  wreathed  with 
the  d"elicate  yellow  flowers.  It  is  so  free,  that  not 
a  vestige  of  greenery  is  seen,  and  such  a  shrub 
whilst  in  full  beauty  is  a  picture  of  soft  and 
pleasing  colour.  When  grouped  its  value  is 
revealed,  and  it  blooms  at  a  time  when  one  seems 
to  enjoy  such  things  more  than  in  the  summer 
month.s. 

The  Spanish  Squills.— Varieties  of  Scilla 
campanulata  or  S.  hispanica  are  amongst  the  most 
useful  of  spring  flowers.  They  are  delightful  in 
a  half-shady  place,  but  will  flourish  in  full  expo- 
sure, being,  in  fact,  pjlants  for  all  gardens,  even 
those  placed  near  large  towns.  There  are  several 
shades  of  colour,  deep  and  light  blue,  rose  and 
flesli  tints,  and  pure  white.  The  last-mentioned 
form  is  a  charming  plant,  vigorous,  free,  and  with 
flowers  of  purest  white.  One  wants  to  get  these 
Spanish  Squills  in  bold  masses  to  really  enjoy 
them,  and  in  ordinary  soils,  if  not  too  dry,  they 
are  quite  at  home. 

The  Japanese  ftuince  (Cydonia  or  Pyrus  ja- 
ponica) and  its  varieties  form  a  delightful  group 
of  slirubs.  The  pure  white  variety  was  very  beau- 
tiful a  few  days  ago  on  one  of  the  fine  old  walls 
at  Claremont,  the  shoots  smothered  with  bloom, 
and  there  is  also  the  rose-coloured  form  besides 
the  deep  crimson  type.  If  a  selection  were  asked 
for,  we  prefer  the  "richer  crimson  forms  and  the 
pure  white,  the  intermediate  varieties  being  too 
deUcate  in  colour  to  create  an  efl'ect  in  gardens. 
The  Japanese  Quince  is  handsome  as  a  spreading 
bush  and  should  be  grown  in  this  form,  whilst  it 
is  very  beautiful  against  a  wall. 

Two  veiy  fine  Tulips  of  the  late-flowering 
class  none  too  often  seen  in  gardens  are  T.  ma- 
crospeila  and  T.  retroflexa.the  brilliant  crimson  T. 
fulgens  and  T.  elegans  being  more  common, 
though  these  might  be  much  oftener  planted  in 
bold  masses  than  is  at  present  the  case.  T.  ma- 
crospeila  is  a  striking  kind  with  broad,  glaucous, 
and  handsome  leafage,  the  flowers  large  and 
bright  carmine  in  colour,  similar  to  that  of  T. 
spathulata.  The  last-mentioned  and  T.  macro- 
speila  are  very  fine  at  Kew  ;  so  also  is  T.  retro- 
flexa,  a  unicpie  Tulip  in  colour,  which  is  a  bright 
yellow,  the  segments  narrowing  to  a  point. 

The  Pearl  Bush.  -  Several  notes  have  re- 
cently appeared  upon  the  beautiful  Exochorda 
granciiflora  in  TheGakhen,  and  we  m.ay  mention, 
too,  that  in  the  interesting  garden  at  Claremont 
this  bush  was  a  few  days  ago  in  full  bloom.  One 
sees  the  Pearl  Bush  so  seldom,  that  it  is  worth  re- 
cording when  it  is  unusually  fine.  It  blooms  more 
freely  against  a  sunny  wall  than  as  a  bush,  but  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  in  the  latter  form  it 
is  very  charming,  graceful,  and  a  profusion  of  the 
snow-white  flowers  is  produced  in  spring.  Such 
lovely  things  should  not  be,  how^ever,  crowded  up 
in  shrubberies.  They  should  standout  unfettered 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  lawn. 

Exochorda  Albeiti.— A  bush  of  this  about  4 
feet  high  has  been  full  of  flower  for  the  past  fort- 
night, and  it  appears  as  though  it  will  not  be  less 
free-flowering  than  the  older  and  better-known 
kind.  Its  distinctions,  too,  will  only  be  manifest 
to  the  close  observer.  The  flowers  are  not  (luito 
so  broad  in  the  petals  as  those  of  E.  grandiflora, 
but  the  chief  diflerence  ajipears  to  be  that  they 
are  disposed  in  an  erect  spike  ;  whereas  those  of 
the  older  kind  form  a  flat  graceful  raceme,  with 
all  the  flowers  turned  upwards.  The  leaves  of  the 
newer  kind,  too,  are  longer  and  narrower,  whilst, 
although  quite  in  the  open  ground,  it  beMn  to 
flower  about  ten  days  in  advance  of  grandiflora. — 
A.  H. 

Azalea  amoena. — This  is  very  fine  just  now  in 
the  Royal  (Jardens,  Kew,  the  large  groups  of  the 
dwarf  spreading  and  neat-growing  shrubs  being 
smothered  with  a  wealth  of  com|)aratively  small, 
warm  rose-purplu  llowers.  They  gain  in  intensity 
of  colour  by  contrast  with  the  deep  green  Box- 
like leaves.  This  Azalea  is  so  commonly  regarded 
as  half-hardy,  that  the  splendid  masses  at  Kew  in 
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the  open  are  the  more  iiiterestinjj.  Kew  is  by  no 
means  a  warm  place,  but  the  shrubs  have  never 
been  seriously  injured,  although  things  reputedly 
hardier  liave  received  severe  damage  during  re- 
cent winters.  The  hybrids  that  have  been  ob- 
tained between  A.  amivna  and  A.  indica  are  very 
beautiful,  offering  a  cliarming  range  of  colours. 

The  rosy  Tamarisk  (Tamarix  tetrandra). — 
One  of  the  most  distinct  and  effective  '  of  all 
flowering  shrubs  now  to  be  seen  in  Paris  is  this 
beautiful  Tamarisk.  It  is  of  light  and  feathery 
growth,  and  is  just  now  densely  covered  with  its 
rosy  red  plumes.  It  is  much  used  in  the  gardens 
in  Paris,  but  is  finest  as  boldly  grouped  among 
Scotch  Firs,  as  in  tlie  great  public  park  at  Vin- 
cennes.  There  are  several  species  of  Tamarisk, 
but  this  seems  to  be  the  best  for  spring  blooming, 
and  planters  should  make  a  note  of  it  as  being  at 
the  same  time  very  distinct  and  beautiful.  It 
can  be  obtained  from  all  good  French  tree  nur- 
series, as  cuttings  grow  freely. — F.  W.  B. 

Tulipa  Gesneriana.  —  The  May  flowering 
Tulips  are  coming  prominently  to  the  front,  but 
for  all  gardens  I  doubt  if  a  better  kind  can  pos- 
sibly be  found  than  this.  It  is  cheap,  easily 
grown,  increases  freely,  whilst  for  brilliancy  it 
cannot  be  surpassed.  A  bed  with  about  500 
flowers  of  this  kind  has  the  most  brilliant  effect  I 
ever  saw  produced  by  Tulips,  especially  -R-hen  the 
sun  shines  and  the  flowers  open  wide,  showing 
their  purple  base.  On  dull  days,  too,  the  effect 
of  the  great  closed  flowers  waving  in  the  wind  is 
much  better  than  that  produced  by  the  earlier, 
dwarfer,  and  too  often  lumpy  double  kinds  that 
are  planted  in  the  public  parks.  The  flowers  last 
long  out  of  doors  and  also  when  cut,  their  long 
stems  allowing  bold  arrangements.  Last,  but  far 
rom  least,  they  have  a  pleasant  fragrance. — A.  H. 

Paulownia  imperialis. — Seen  at  its  best 
after  a  hot  summer  this  is  a  noble  spring  blooming 
tree.  In  Paris  now  its  flowers  give  a  soft  dark 
purple  haze  to  the  landscape,  and  its  earlier 
blossoms  lie  thickly  on  the  Grass  below  the  trees. 
Th3  inlividual  blossom?,  like  those  of  a  large 
Streptocarpus  or  Gloxinia,  are  borne  in  great 
erect  clusters  at  the  ends  of  the  leafless  branches 
or  twigs.  Even  in  Paris  this  noble  tree  has 
rarely  been  so  fine  as  it  is  this  year  in  the  Champs 
Elysee,  where  it  contrasts  with  the  Horse  Chest- 
nuts, or  at  Vincennes,  where  there  is  a  long 
avenue  or  double  line  of  it  in  the  park.  It  is  a 
tree  for  sheltered,  but  sunny  places  on  deep, 
warm  soils,  and  when  it  succeeds,  as  it  often  does 
in  England  and  Ireland,  it  is  very  beautiful. — 
F.  W.  B. 

Ledum  palustre. — This  plant  is  just  coming 
into  flower  here.  What  a  free  bloomer  it  is  !  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  more  extensively  planted 
than  it  is  at  present.  Though  it  prefers  a  peat 
bog,  it  will  grow  in  sandy  loam  with  a  little  leaf- 
mould,  but  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  all  lime 
or  chalk  from  the  roots.  I  should  think  it  would 
make  a  good  plant  for  florists  if  it  will  bear  forc- 
ing. Perhaps  some  reader  of  The  G.\rden  has 
tried  it  ;  if  so,  I  should  be  pleased  to  know  with 
what  re.Tult.  There  are  several  other  varieties, 
but  I  think  this  is  the  best.  Ledum  latifolium  is 
stronger  in  its  growth  and  not  so  free  blooming 
as  palustre.  Then  there  is  L.  latifolium  compac- 
tum,  which  hardly  ever  has  a  flower  on  it.  It  is  a 
pretty  little  sln-ub,  however,  being  more  upright 
and  compact  in  its  growth  tlian  either  of  the 
others. — C.  Rekvks,  Tiro  JJakx,  Mallork. 

Polyanthuses  at  Clsremont.  —  When  at 
(,'laremont  recently  wc  weie  pleased  to  see  that 
Mr.  Bunell  makes  good  use  of  the  Polyanthus, 
and  he  has  a  very  fine  selection  of  seedlings  of 
varieil  colours.  Many  hundreds  of  plants  were  in 
bloom  in  one  spot,  and  one  could  select  a  number 
of  kinds,  the  flowers  ranging  from  white  to 
deepest  crimson,  sometimes  purely  self  or  set  off 
with  a  bright  yellow  centre.  Carmine,  rose,  crim- 
son, and  .shades  of  the  same  could  be  chosen.  It 
is  the  clear  enectiv<'.  tones  that  Mr.  I',uncll  wisely 
uses.  There  is  not  sufficient  discrimination  in 
the  selection  of  seedlings  of  these  flowers.     They 


are  bright  and  beautiful  when  of  good  colour,  but 
the  reverse  if  dull  and  dingy.  Some  kinds  are 
retained  simply  from  novelty  of  shade,  even  if 
this  be  an  objectionable  slaty  or  terra-cotta  tone. 
The  Polyanthus  is  such  a  useful  garden  flower,  that 
it  pays  to  deal  severely  with  seedlings  in  order 
to  retain  those  of  finest  colour. 

The  Phyllocactuses. — In  the  succulent  house 
at  Kew  a  tine  series  of  kinds  is  in  full  beauty. 
One  gets  in  a  good  collection  not  only  diversity  of 
form  in  the  flowers,  but  distinctness  in  colour,  a 
few  of  those  -we  noticed  particularly  being  the 
following,  all  of  striking  aspect.  P.  Gordonianus 
is  brilliant  rose,  and  P.  Hansi,  salmon-red,  quite 
a  departure  in  shade,  whilst  in  P.  grandis  one 
gets  a  very  large  flower,  the  outer  segments 
crimson,  the  inner  ones  shot  with  a  satiny  pellucid 
pur[)lo  shade.  P.  Billardieri  is  bright  salmon- 
red,  and  P.  Dumoulini  a  lovely  rose  shade,  this 
being  a  flower  of  great  beauty  both  for  shape  and 
colour.  P.  Doctor  Herrn  is  of  distinct  shade,  the 
flowers  brilliant  rose-magenta,  and  those  of  P. 
Feasti  are  of  a  lovely  rose  colour,  clear  and  beau- 
tiful. It  is  a  pity  that  Phyllocactuses  are  not 
grown  more  in  ordinary  gardens.  One  can  under- 
stand many  Cactu.ses  and  succulents  not  being 
popular,  but  this  genus  gives  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  flowers  one  can  conceive. 

Flowering'  shrubs  in  Paris. — The  extensive 
use  and  beauty  of  the  Lilac  in  France  render  it 
one  of  the  charms  of  spring,  especially  as  it  is 
cultivated  in  so  many  different  and  distinct  ways. 
In  the  shops  you  see  enormous  sheaves  of  pure 
white  Lilac  that  has  been  forced  in  heat  quite 
early  in  the  year,  and  this  is  followed  by  Lilac  of 
all  colours  from  the  open  air.  In  the  Champs 
Elysee  the  Lilac  is  grown  as  a  half-standard,  and 
is  just  now  being  closely  pruned  back  to  the  old 
wood  after  blooming.  Another  and  a  prettier 
way  is  that  to  be  seen  at  Fontainebleau,  where 
there  are  great  lines  or  avenues  of  Lilacs  growing 
and  flowering  freely  in  the  natural  way.  In 
England  we  often  see  the  Lilac  badly  grown 
and  sparsely  flowered,  partly  because  it  has  be- 
come crowded  and  starved  in  the  shrubbery 
borders,  and  partly  because  it  is  rarely  pruned  or 
thinned  in  the  right  way.  At  its  best  it  is  so 
beautiful  and  variable  and  so  sweet,  that  but  few 
other  shrubs  rival  it  in  beauty.  It  is  now  ob- 
tainable from  France  in  great  variety,  as  the  nur- 
serymen there  have  raised  many  seedlings  \arying 
in  habit  and  colour  from  the  common  types. 
Unfortunately,  however,  these  fine  varieties  are 
often  grafted  upon  stoci;s  that  do  not  suit  them, 
such  as  the  common  Privet,  and  as  a  consefiuence 
they  often  fail  jjrematurely.  The  main  point  is 
to  get  the  best  varieties  on  their  own  roots,  to 
plant  them  in  good  deep  soil,  and  then  to  thin 
out  all  the  weak  growth  every  spring  just  as  one 
would  Roses. 


as  to  this,  some  members  thinking  a  supplement 
of  insufficient  value  at  present,  but  in  the  end  the 
report  of  the  committee  was  adopted.  The  new 
issue  is  intended  to  supersede  the  supplement  pub- 
lished two  years  ago  and  the  unvouched  list  at 
the  end  of  the  1890  edition.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  while  the  catalogue  was  brought  so  closely  up 
to  date,  classification  and  description  in  some 
cases  must  necessarily  be  incoinplete  or  defective, 
but  this  could  be  speedily  put  straight  by  frecjuent 
periodical  revision.  Two  new  societies  were  ad- 
mitted in  affiliation,  and  eight  names  added  to  the 
list  of  membership.  The  annual  outing  of  the 
society  will  take  place  in  July  next.  At  the  meet- 
ing on  Monday  next  an  address  will  be  presented 
to  Mr.  E.  C.  Jukes  on  his  retirement  as  vice- 
chairman  of  committees,  and  the  discussion  of  Mr. 
C.  E.  Shea's  paper  on  "Judging"  will  also  take 
place.  Sir  Edwin  .Saunders,  the  president  of  the 
society,  is  expected  to  preside. 

The  presentation  of    the  address  to  Mr. 

E.  C.  Jukes  on  his  retirement  from  the  post  of 
vice-cliairraan  of  the  general  committee  of  the 
above  society  will  be  made  by  the  president.  Sir 
E<lwin  Saunders,  at  a  special  general  meeting 
of  members  to  be  held  at  Anderton's  Hotel, 
Fleet  Street,  at  7  o'clock  on  Monday  evening  next, 
the  7th  inst.  After  the  presentation  of  the  address 
Mr.  E.  Molyneux  will  open  a  discussion  on  Mr. 
C.  E.  Shea's  paper  on  "Judging  Chrysanthe- 
mums," which  appears  in  the  annual  report  and 
schedule  of  prizes  for  the  present  year. 

The  Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund.— 
Tlie  executive  committee  met  on  Friday  evening, 
the  •27th  ult.,  at  the  Horticultural  Club,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Marshall  presiding,  when  a  special  donation 
of  £1  (is.  from  Mr.  J.  Kipling,  The  Gardens,  Kneb- 
worth  Park,  was  announced.  This  was  obtained 
)jy  making  a  small  charge  for  admission  to  the  ice 
during  the  past  winter.  Some  arrangements  for 
the  annual  dinner  were  considered,  and  the  hon. 
sec.  announced  subscriptions  to  the  dinner  list  to 
date.  The  festival  promises  to  be  highly  successful. 


R.H.S-  lecture. — We  are  requested  to  announce 
that  to  lii.'i  very  preat  regret  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  is 
unavoidably  prevented  giving  the  lecture  on  Orclrds 
anuounoed"  tor  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
meeting  of  May  8,  and  in  consequence  of  the  shoittiess 
of  the  notice  there  may  probably  be  no  lecture  nn  that 
afternoon. 

In  consequence  of  the  oarUnes3  of  the  season 

it  is  expected  that  Tulip  growers  will  appear  in  force 
at  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Victoria  Street,  West- 
minster, (in  Tuesday,  May  8,  instead  of  at  the  Temple 
show. 

National  Chrysanthemum  Society— On 
Mon<lay  last  the  general  committee  of  this  society 
held  a  meeting  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  when  Mr.  H. 
Ballantino  occvqjied  the  chair.  A  letter  was  read 
coiicerningtho  despatch  of  some  frozen  flowersfrom 
Australia,  but  it  was  felt  that  the  expense  inci- 
dental til  such  exhibits  was  h.ardly  commensurate 
with  tlie  results,  and  a  resolution  was  come  to 
that  such  exhibits  .should  bo  delivered  to  the 
society  free.  The  catalogue  (■ommit.tee  recently 
appointed  to  consider  the  question  of  revision  made 
their  report,  recommending  th.it  a  new  su|ip)e- 
nieiit  til  dale  be  preparod,  .-ind  that  an  entire  revi- 
sion of  the  e.^i^ling  centenary  edition  be  deferred 
until  1890.     There  was  some  dillercnco  of  opinion 


■Wasps. — The  unwonted  abundance  of  wasps 
at  this  season  of  the  year  is  very  marked  here, 
and  for  the  last  two  months  their  destruction  has 
been  almost  daily  pursued,  but  to  little  purpose  ; 
they  seem  as  jilentiful  as  ever,  or  even  more  so. 
If  each  of  these  pests  means  a  colony  later  on, 
the  prospects  of  the  fruit  growers  are  indeed 
gloomy.  We  seem  powerless  to  cope  with  them. 
—J.  M.,  Charmonth,  Dorset. 

"Water  rats.— If  "  W.  F."  could  manage  to  get 
weasels  lodged  in  a  shed  he  would  soon  be  rid  of 
the  rats.  Here  the  space  above  a  tool  shed  is  filled 
with  heaps  of  Moss  and  straw,  and  in  this  I  have 
weasels  lodged  every  winter.  I  once  suffered  from 
water  rats  in  the  garden.  After  a  few  days  I  stirred 
the  heaps  of  Moss  and  straw  and  found  between 
a  mat  six 'of  the  animals,  all  still  warm,  1  aving 
been  caught  by  the  weasels  half  an  hour  before. — 
M.\x  Leiciitlin,  Baden-Baden. 


Names  of  fruit.— Coio/iia?.— Pears  :  1,  Nouvello 
Fulvie  ■  2,  possibly  Olivier  des  Serres ;  Apples :  3, 
Lemon' Pippin  ;  t,  French  Crab  ;  5  and  (5,  not  recog- 
nised. 

Names  of  plants.-TTaU-cr.— Rose  K^ve  d'Or. 

iUoiicai/.- Staphylea  pinnata. -J.  h.  'Jpex.-l, 

send  again;  2,  Amelanchier  liutryaf.uun  ;   3,   Spuwa 

prunifolia  ti.-pl.  :   -i.  Spira'a  Tl.unberg.  ■''• 'V    n' 

Spiiiva  prunifolia  ft. -pi.  ;  2,  Pyrus  Sovbus.^ ^.4.  O. 

Hnnliinqs—\  l.eiicojnm  vernum  (tlie  Spring  huow- 
llake)  ■  2,  Scilla  eamimnulata  alba.— J'',  il.  H.—A.  very 
tine  variety  of  tidoiitoirlossuni  llalli  ;  Uie  \  aiida  teres 
is  a  tine  highly-coloured  form.--K  /'.  /).-Ane,nono 

coronaria. J)/»;/</aici».-Aniel..nc  uer     Untiyapiuin. 

;,/;,oram«s.—l,  send  again  ;  2,  llexnccnl  n.-;  roteu  ; 

S.Ma'rantisp.  ;  -t,  Fittonia  ai-gyr>-iicuia  ;  a,  i-ciid  lictter 
M,ccin,en;  C  Sednn,  Sieboldi ;  7,  send  letter  speci- 
,,,011  ;  ,S,  Scdun,  sp.  ;  1>,  Kiemunis  sp.  ;  10  Spiraea 
palniata;  11,  Scilla  campanulata.- -  /'.I'l";.!"!.;.- 1,. 
I'elygiinum  capitiitum  ;  2,  Pyius  a,m  ;  _.i,  1  lulade  - 
plius  var. ;  1.  I'liiladelphus  graiidiftoras  ;  ...  \  iliiirnuni 
plicatum;  (1,  tend  in  flower;  7,  liulclier  s  liruem 
mKuscus  acu'eatus);  8,  Thiilictruin  adiuiiUtolium  ;  J. 
1  send  when  in  llower. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 

Which  does  mend  Nature  :  changre  It  rather;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shakcspcari. 


Flower   Garden. 


THE  NEW  SNOWDROPS. 

Now  that  all  the  early  spring  flowers  are  a 
tliini,'  (if  the  past  for  thi.s  season,  it  is  pleasant 
ti)  look  through  one's  notes  and  so  once  more 
recall  their  beauties.  Amongst  the  gems  of 
early  sjiring  the  Snowtlroji  ranks  first,  and  it 
may  he  well  to  give  particulars  of  some  of  the 
newer  kiu<ls.  The  labours  of  Mr.  Whittall  in 
hunting  np  new  liardy  plants  are  as  unbounded 
as  is  his  generosity  in  distributing  the  good 
tilings  he  finds,  and  to  him  we  are  indebted  for 
most  of  the  new  Snowdrops  of  recent  years. 

Tlie  first  to  bloom  of  last  season's  collecting 
was  a  Galanthus  found  in  the  Aidin  district, 
and  this  Sir.  Baker  has  named  G.  Elwesi  un- 
guiculatus.  It  is  a  sturdy  and  very  free-flower- 
ing variety.  The  blooms  are  not  so  globose  as 
iu  the  best  forms  of  Elwesi  and  the  stems  are 
t  dler.  The  tube  formed  by  the  inner  petals  is 
more  open,  in  the  style  of  plicatus,  and  the  lijis 
are  only  very  slightly  recurved  or  flanged. 
The  green  marks  on  the  inner  petals  are 
smaller  than  is  usual  in  Pjhvesi.  I  think  this 
will  be  the  most  useful  of  the  Elwesi  varieties 
ipu  account  of  its  free  growth  and  free  flowering, 
iu  these  points  coming  very  near  to  G.  nivalis. 
Mr.  Whittall  tells  me  that  several  of  his  plants 
have  borne  three  flowers  on  a  stem.  The  bulbs 
are  round  and  very  large. 

Another  fine  introduction  of  Mr.  Whittall's 
i5  a  form  of  G.  Elwesi  found  at  Cassaba.  This 
has  very  large,  long  Ijulbs,  much  like  those  of 
Narcissus  poeticus.  The  leaves  are  very  stout, 
long  and  erect-growing,  narrow  at  the  base 
and  broad  towards  the  pidnt.  When  pushing 
through  the  .soU,  one  leaf  encircles  the  other. 
Tlie  flowers  are  of  good  size  and  borne  on  tall 
.stems.  Neither  the  leaf  nor  the  flower  has 
this  year  corresponded  witli  the  size  of  the 
liulbs.  As  many  of  the  jiiants  had  but  two 
leaves,  it  is  evident  that  G.  Cassaba  requires  to 
become  established  before  it  shows  its  best 
points.  Mr.  Whittall  informs  me  that  it  has 
enormous  leaves  and  is  the  strongest  grower  he 
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lias  .seen,  in  a  year  or  two  we  may  expect 
s:ime  grand  things  from  this  variety.  G.  Elwesi 
robustus  from  a  London  firm  is  somewhat 
similar  to  G.  Cassaba.  A  Snowdrop  from  the 
Kas  Dagli  Mr.  Whittall  considers  to  be  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  Elwesi  section,  but  this,  too, 
rcipiires  to  be  established  before  its  fpialities 
can  lie  estimated.  In  G.  Ikaria;  Mr.  Whittall 
has  given  ns  a  very  distinct  new  species.  Tlie 
leaf  is  fairly  liroad  and  at  first  somewhat  in  the 
style  of  G.  latif<ilius,  but  dark  green  and  not 
pt  .all  glaucous.  The  flower  is  of  medium  size 
and  the  shajie  of  nivalis,  with  a  large  green 
mark  on  the  inner  petals.  The  l)ull)s  of  this 
wri-enotin  good  conditiim,  an<I  conse(|Uentlv 
but  two  or  three  have  flowere<l  this  season. 
'I'liere  is  an  iiidiviiluality  about  tliis  plant  tliat 
charms  me,  and  I  shall  be  greatly  disappointed 
if  it  does  not  liecome  a  favnunte. 

Besides  these,  Mr.  Whittall  lias  sent  me  Snow- 
drops from  the  .Ananas  Dagh,  Samos,  Soma, 
Fliceiiika  Soma,  Taurus,  and  Yorghi  Barsali, 
also  a  yellowish-flowered  form  of  G.  Elwesi. 
INInst  of  these  liulbs,  having  been  lifted  when 
iu  full  i;i(intli,  were  more  or  less  out  of  con- 


dition, and  none  of  them  flowered  satisfactorily 
this  season,  some  not  at  all.  In  preparing  the 
roots  for  planting.  I  was  much  struck  with 
what,  from  want  of  a  better  name,  I  call  the 
"  maternal  instinct."  Nearly  all  the  large  bulbs 
that  had  ofl"sets  were  dead,  but  the  oft'sets  were 
plump  and  healthy  so  long  as  there  were  no 
independent  roots  to  them.  Where  they  had 
made  roots  on  their  own  account,  the  mother 
did  not  give  up  her  life  for  the  child. 

I  must  mention  a  grand  form  of  G.  Elwesi 
which  Mr.  Whittall  sent  me  several  years  ago. 
It  has  always  been  good,  but  this  season  one  of 
the  roots  bore  a  large  flower  on  a  long  stem, 
and  the  leaves  were  14  inches  long  an(l  a  full 
incli  wide.  This  came  from  the  Papazli  district. 

Late  in  the  autumn  I  had  sent  me  from 
Brous.sa,  near  which  it  was  collected,  a  Snow- 
drop labelled  "G.  plicatus(?)."  Some  of  the  roots 
were  very  large  and  more  or  less  long  in  shape. 
This  has  very  plicate  leaves,  mostly  dark  green, 
with  only  a  narrow  glaucous  band  down  the 
middle.  The  flowers  are  rather  globose  in  form, 
more  so  than  in  G.  byzantinus  received  a  year 
earlier  from  other  sources,  and  most  of  them 
have  the  double  Elwesi  markings  on  the  inner 
]ietals,  but  I  have  found  one  or  two  with  only 
single  marks,  as  in  plicatus.  The  mouth  of  the 
tulie  is  much  more  open  than  iu  Elwesi.  Here 
again  the  leaf  and  flower  were  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  size  of  the  bulbs,  showing  that 
this  variety  requires  to  be  established  before 
showing  its  true  form.  Mr.  Baker  thinks  this 
must  be  classed  as  a  variety  of  G.  byzantinus. 

James  Allen. 

Park  House,  Shepfon  Mallet. 


Late  single  Tulips.— Those  who  require 
much  cut  bloom  would  do  well  to  grow  late  Tulips. 
I  find  them  invaluable,  as  they  furnish  a  good 
length  of  stem  that  eomes  in  well  for  vases.  To 
get  a  succession  I  plant  in  three  positions,  the 
fast  on  a  north  border,  these  providing  the 
late  May  supply,  though  in  such  seasons  as  we 
have  had  of  late  they  are  earlier  than  usual.  The 
late  single  forms,  of  which  the  bizarres,  bybhe- 
mens,  (iolden  Eagle,  Gesneriana,  and  retroflexa 
are  among  the  best,  comprise  beautiful  shades  of 
colour,  varying  more  than  in  the  smaller  Dutch 
kinds.  The  flowers  last  a  considerable  time, 
(iolden  Eagle  is  a  large  and  showy  flower,  yellow, 
edged  with  crimson,  whilst  retroflexa  is  clear  yel- 
low. Picotee  or  Maiden's  Blush  is  a  clear  white, 
edged  with  bright  cerise,  and  Gesneriana,  bril- 
liant scarlet.  I  have  for  years  grown  the  last- 
mentioned  Tulips  in  pots,  but  when  cultivated  in 
this  way  they  do  best  in  as  cool  a  place  as  pos- 
sible, if  forced  they  do  not  give  such  good  re- 
sults. I  pot  the  bnlbs  late  in  the  autunm, 
plunge  them  in  a  good  depth  of  ashes  in  the  open, 
and  early  in  March  remove  them  to  a  north  posi- 
tion under  a  wall. — S.  H.  B. 

Aubrietia  Campbelli.— This  fine  hardy  pl.ant 
is  bicioming  in  rich  profusion  in  the  garden  of  the 
Anglers'  Hotel,  that  runs  down  to  the  Thames 
close  to  Teddington  Lock.  The  edgings  to  the 
garden  path  are  on  either  side  raised  some  20 
inches  with  rough  pieces  of  stone,  and  on  this, 
at  intervals  broken  only  by  big  patches  of  yellow 
Alyssum,  white  Iberis,  and  Arabis,  the  Aubrietia 
is  found  in  pieces  ranging  from  1.^  feet  to  4  feet  in 
length,  covering  the  edging  to  the  bottom  and 
presenting  a  beautiful  aspect.  It  is  iu  such  posi- 
tions the  Aubrietia  shows  its  true  value  as  a  hardy 
creeping  or  edging  plant.  — I ). 

Lilium  candidum  failing.— I  should  be 
greatly  obliged  to  you  if  you  could  tell  me  what 
disease  or  insect  attacks  the  while  Madonna 
Lilies  (Lilium  candidum).  This  year  they  came 
up  especially  strong,  with  six  and  (aght  llower- 
hcads  to  every  clump,  when  suddenly  one  stalk 
would  fall  over,  and  half-way  up  it  would  lie  rotten 
through,  as  if  a  slug  had  eaten  it,  which  is  not 
the  case.     Then  the  leaves  «  ould  turn  spotted  and 


brown  and  rot  away.  Some  of  the  bulbs  which  I 
have  dug  up  and  cut  through  were  rotten  to  the 
core.  My  gardener  and  I  can  discover  no  insect 
of  any  kind.  The  bulbs  are  planted  in  open 
borders  in  the  vegetable  garden  and  in  shady 
flower  borders,  and  everywhere  it  is  the  same. 
Even  the  hardy  orange  Lilies  are  going  just  in 
the  same  way.  Lilium  auratum,  which  is  just 
showing  above  ground,  is  also  affected. — B.  E, 
Engl.\np. 

LILY  OF  THEiVALLEY. 
'"'  H.  R.  C."  will  be  glad  of  an  article  on  the  Lily 
of  the  Valley.  She  has  two  beds  in  her  garden, 
one  under  a  west  wall,  the  other  in  an  open  part 
of  the  garden  and  in  a  more  sunny  place.  This 
year  the  crowns  seem  to  be  coming  up  in  a  weak 
way  both  as  to  leaves  and  flowers.  Some  people 
advise  taking  up  the  plants  and  replanting  every 
third  year.  This  has  not  been  done.  Is  manure 
good  for  Lily  of  the  A'alley  beds ';  for  they  have 
been  well  dressed  with  this  and  leaf-mould  every 
autumn.  The  gardener  thinks  the  hot  summer 
of  1893  was  against  their  doing  well  this  year,  but 
I  doubt  that. 

*^*  In  almost  any  garden  some  little  spot  may 
be  reserved  for  Lily  of  the  Valley,  for  it  is  best 
alone,  or  rather  it  is  not  suited  for  planting  iu  a 
general  way  in  the  mixed  border.  Beneath  the 
sh.ade  of  trees  or  jirotected  by  a  north  or  north- 
west wall  Lily  of  the  Valley  gives  little  trouble. 
Room  for  development,  however,  it  must  have, 
otherwise  it  becomes  crowded  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  crowns  are  unable  to  perfect  themselves. 
In  a  semi-wild  condition  it  goes  on  for  years, 
spreading  out  over  large  areas  with  no  attention, 
but,  of  course,  quantities  of  the  crowns  never 
flower  at  all.  To  keep  Lily  of  the  Valley  in  a 
good  vigorous  condition  periodical  transplanting 
is  necessary,  but  if  well  done  at  the  start  beds 
may  be  kept  in  good  condition  for  years  \vith  at- 
tention at  certain  seasons.  The  best  time  for 
making  a  bed  is  early  autumn  and  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  show  signs  of  decay.  Prepare  the  ground 
thoroughly  by  deep  digging,  and  work  in  a  ratlier 
plentiful  supply  of  well-decayed  manure.  To 
heavy  or  close  soils  leaf  soil  and  road  sweepmgs 
may  also  be  added.  If  an  old  bed  already  exists, 
a  fresh  spot  sheltered  from  hot  sun  may  be  se 
lected.  Dig  the  roots  up,  select  the  strongest 
crowns,  and  plant  these  2  inches  or  :i  inches  apart 
e.ach  way  to  allow  room  for  future  development. 
The  roots  may  be  trimmed  to  G  inches  long  or 
thereabouts  when  planting.  Bury  the  crowns 
just  below  the  surface,  and  make  them  moderately 
firm.  When  all  are  planted  mulch  with  well- 
rotted  manure  and  leaf  soil  in  equal  p.arts,  cover- 
ing the  bed  to  a  depth  of  2  inches  or  so.  Such  a 
beTl  thus  planted  and  annually  mulched  should 
keep  in  good  condition  for  five  or  six  years  at 
least,  and  yield  large  supplies  of  flowers.  Esta- 
blished beds  are  much  benefited-indeed,  greatly 
so— by  frequent  supplies  of  liquid  manure.  Espe- 
cially is  this  needed  in  drv  seasons.  Moisture  is 
one  essential  to  the  full  and  perfect  development 
of  the  Clowns,  and  unless  they  were  well  eared 
for  during  the  heat  and  drought  of  last  year  the 
result  will  be  weakly  spikes  now.  Any  that  are 
suffering  from  this  cause  may  to  some  extent  be 
resuscitated  by  repeated  applications  of  weak 
liiiuid  manure.  In  top-dressing  be  careful  not  to 
emplov  fresh  manure  from  the  stables,  as  this 
may  do  more  harm  than  good.  The  liquid  from 
cow-sheds  well  diluted  is  also  excellent.— E.  J. 


Primula  Peyritschi  is  a  very  pleasing  kind 

for  its  colom-  w  hi<'l>  we  noticed  recently  at  Tot- 
tenham. It  was  bv  far  the  richest  in  bloom,  the 
flowers  produced  in  bold  umbels  .and  individually 
inten.se  purple-rose  with  a  white  eye.  It  is  a 
free-growing  kind,  and  a  good  mass  on  the  rockery 
would  make  a  fine  surface  of  colour. 

Iri8[stylosa,  or  I.  unguicularis,  as  it  is  also 
called,  was  blooming  remarkably  well  a  few  days 
ago  with  Mr.  Ware.'  Everywhere  it  is  flowering 
more  profusely  than   u.=ual,  and   when   a  clump  is 
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in  full  beauty  it  possesses  much  charm,  the 
flowers  delicate  in  colour  and  fragrance,  a  suitable 
accompaniment  to  the  wealth  of  grassy  leafage. 
A  warm  corner,  such  as  a  narrow  border  skirting 
a  plant  house,  where  the  Belladonna  Lily  is  at 
home,  is  most  suitable,  the  warmth  from  the  house, 
light  soil,  and  protection  being  exactly  what  the 
plant  requires.  At  Tottenham  a  very  fine  variety 
named  lilacina  was  in  bloom,  the  flowers  of 
which  are  larger  and  richer  in  colour  than  those 
of  the  type.  There  are  other  forms,  alba  and 
speciosa,  deep  blue,  netted  with  white,  being  the 
more  important.  Alba  is  not  quite  pure  white, 
but  very  beautiful. 

Dwarf  Irises  of  the  I.  pumila  class,  when  the 
varieties  selected  are  of  good  colour,  are  very 
handsome  if  planted  in  good  bold  masses  in  the 
garden.  The  richly-coloured  kinds,  as  atro-pur- 
purea,  crerulea,  very  pretty  sky-blue  shade,  and 
I.  olbiensis  atro-ccurulea,  are  the  best  to  select,  as 
they  are  extremely  eflfective  as  edgings  to  beds 
or  in  other  Mays,  the  growth  dwarf  and  almost 
hidden  with  the  wealth  of  flowers.  The  dirty 
white  and  pale  yellow-flowered  varieties  should 
be  avoided.  One  sees  them  at  the  exhibitions,  but 
they  are  |joor  things,  not  eft'ective  and  showy  as 
the  deep  blue-coloured  forms.  These  types  of 
Iris  are  not  sutticiently  planted  in  gardens.  They 
are  not  difficult  to  grow  and  in  ordinary  soil 
spread  freely,  whilst  the3'  flower  at  a  time  when 
one  wants  bright  masses  of  colour.! 

Ranunculus  parnassifolius.  —  This  plant 
was  very  beautiful  recently  in  the  Tottenham 
nursery,  whore  it  grows  freely  in  ordinary  soil, 
but  likes  a  half-shady,  rather  moist  spot.  When 
in  full  bloom  its  large,  pure  white  flowers  are 
delightful,  a  set-off  to  the  deep  green  mottled 
leafage,  reminding  one  of  that  of  a  Cyclamen 
nestling  on  the  surface  of  the  soil.  One  does  not 
see  this  species  much,  but  it  is  worth  ti-ying  to 
establish. 

NOTES  FROM  NORTON  MANOR, 
TAUNTON. 
ALTHOFfiii  the  owner,  Mr.  W.  G.  Marshall,  of 
Norton  Manor  takes  considerable  interest  in  Or- 
chids and  other  plants  which  are  cultivated  under 
glass,  hardy  plants  and  trees  come  in  for  a  full 
share  of  his  attention.  Bulbs,  such  as  Hyacinths 
and  Tulips,  in  beds  and  borders  and  groups  of 
Daflbdils  on  Grass  have  been  wonderfully  tine  this 
season.  At  the  present  time  the  most  striking 
feature  in  the  grounds  is  a  plantation  of  Azalea 
mollis,  which  was  in  full  bloom  at  the  end  of 
April,  the  plants  covering  the  whole  of  the 
ground  and  presenting  a  mass  of  richly  coloured 
flowers  ranging  from  the  palest  yellow  to  a  rosy 
red.  These  Azaleas  are  capital  subjects  for  beds 
of  medium  size  and  for  marginal  lines  in  larger 
plantations,  and  |)rolong  the  season  fully  a  month 
at  a  time  when  flowers  are  welcome.  Between 
the  Azaleas  I  ha\'c  referred  to  the  varieties  of 
Lilium  speciosum  are  filanted,  the  flower-stems 
already  reaching  the  height  of  the  plants,  so 
that  later  on  the  same  bed  will  be  made  attractive 
by  tlie  Lilies.  In  other  beds  occupied  with  Rho- 
dodendrons Lilium  tigrinum  is  growing  freely, 
the  same  bulbs  having  flowered  well  last  year  in 
August  and  Se|)tember.  While  writing  about 
Liliums  I  may  mention  that  the  comparatix'ely 
new  \-ai'iety  L.  Henryi  is  represented  by  a 
group  which  is  making  strong  growth.  In 
the  same  border  the  Flag  Iris  and  the  Spanish 
and  Knglish  Irises  are  represented  by  groups  of, 
in  many  cases,  twel\-e  plants  of  each  variety. 
ICverything  about  the  place  is  arranged  on  the 
same  lines,  bold  groups  of  isolated  plants  being  a 
feature.  In  a  qiuct  nodk  near  to  the  hou.sc  is  a 
large  jilantation  of  Tritoma  Uvaria  on  the  Gra.ss. 

Turning  from  hardy  plants  to  trees  and  shrubs, 
I  must  first  mention  the  groups  of  Ja|)anese 
Maples  that  occupy  the  foreground  of  some  of 
the  shrubberies.  These  with  their  bronzy  and 
finely-cut  leaves  furnish  a  feature  that  no  other 
hardy  plant  is  capable  of  doing  alone.  Hardy 
flowering  shrubs,  embracing  all  the  newest  anil 
best,  have  been   largely  planted.     Amongst  the 


newer  forms  of  Lilacs  one  named  Souvenir  de 
Louis  Spath  IS  deserving  of  mention  on  account 
of  the  striking  colour  of  the  flowers  and  its 
bold  and  handsome  spikes.  The  colour  is  best 
described  as  jiurplish  crimson,  and  as  the  growth 
is  rigid,  the  plant  makes  a  telling  feature  in  the 
lantiscape.  Pyrus  floribunda  as  a  stimdard  bus 
been  very  attractive,  and  I'runus  PissarJi,  with 
its  dark  purple  leaves,  is  planted  with  the  varie- 
gated Weigela  and  other  shrubs  with  yellowish 
foliage.  Cedrus  glauca  is  freely  distributed  about 
the  grounds,  and  there  is  every  indication  that  the 
trees  will  do  well.  I  had  almost  forgotten  to  say 
that  Cytisus  Andreanus  has  been  freely  [jlanted. 
Mr.  Thomas,  the  gardener,  thinks  it  is  (juite  as 
hardy  as  the  common  Broom.  As  the  two  are  asso- 
ciated in  prominent  positions,  one  is  able  to  appre- 
ciate the  laeautiful  and  distinct  character  of  the 
new  comer.  J.  C  Cl.vkkk 

Taunton. 


FLOWERS  IN  PARIS. 

The  flower  markets  and  the  shop,s  are  now  gay 
witli  flower.s  and  the  street  barrows  laden  with 
Lily  of  tlie  Valley,  Forget-me-uut,  Bluebells 
and  Lilac  or  Spirwa  iu  buiiche.s.  There  is  an 
extjiiisite  white  Spirtea  grown  here  as  a  shrub, 
and  it  is  usually  3  feet  to  4  feet  in  lieight,  but 
at  Foutainel)leau  I  saw  it  fully  10  feet  liigh, 
scrambling  up  through  the  bushes  of  Lilac.  It 
has  tender  greeu  lance -shapeil  leaves,  and  its 
axillary  trusses  of  pure  white  flowers  are  nearly 
as  large  as  Hawtliorn  and  form  exquisite  wreaths 
1  foot  or  18  inches  in  length.  I  do  not  know 
the  exact  specific  name,  but  it  must  be  common 
in  all  the  best  nurseries  in  France,  even  if  not 
in  England.  The  Roses  in  the  shops  are  now 
very  fresh  and  lovely  and  of  all  kinds.  Espe- 
cially dainty  are  the  dewy  bunches  of  the  Bank- 
sian,  coloured  like  old  ivory,  and  the  little  Rose 
de  Meaux.  There  are  long-stalked  Tea  Roses 
iu  plenty,  also  Hybrid  Perjjetual  kinds,  but  es- 
pecially nice  are  the  flowering  Roses  in  pots  for 
indoor  decoration.  They  are  mostly  old  cut- 
back plants  in  G-inch  pots  and  carrying  from 
seven  to  fifteen  or  mure  blooms.  Azaleas, 
small  Ericas  and  Ferns  are  also  plentif  id.  In 
the  Rue  de  Rennes  I  saw  a  florist  who  had 
at  lea.st  fifty  pretty  little  specimens  of  liill- 
bergia  mexicana  for  sale,  and,  of  course,  there 
were  lots  of  young  Palms  and  Aspidistras  for 
I'oom  culture.  None  of  these  plants  are  better 
grown  than  they  are  by  our  own  market 
gardeners,  but  they  are  put  upon  the  mar- 
ket or  shown  in  the  shops  iu  a  far  neater 
and  more  taking  manner  than  with  us.  Even 
the  bundles  of  coniniun  flowers  are  wrajiped 
in  white  or  coloured  paper  in  a  tasteful 
waj',  and  choicer  plants  or  flowers  in  baskets 
for  presents  are  very  charmingly  made.  In  tlie 
best  shops  you  see  the  choicest  of  exotics, 
gorgeous  Orchids,  such  as  Cattleyas,  Lielias, 
Phahcnopsids,  and  Odontoglo.ssunis,  ex(|uisitely 
arranged  in  clusters  with  gras.sy  foliage  or  with 
feathery  Asparagus  or  Ferns.  Acacia  sprays 
and  Lilac,  so  common  in  the  winter  and  early 
in  siiring,  are  now  nearly  over,  but  the  Roses 
make  uji  for  a  good  deal,  and  fherc  is  plenty  of 
Orange  and  Lemon  flowers  and  Myrtle  sent  up 
fresh  every  morning  from  the  sunny  .south. 
Amongst  hardy  flowers  tlie  gorgeous  I'a'onies 
and  difl'crent  forms  of  German  Iris  are  most 
attractive,  especially  the  white  f(jrius  of  the 
latter,  cut  in  the  bud  state  and  opened  in  water 
in  the  shojis. 

As  you  go  along  the  sti'eets,  or  fhroiigli  the 
])arks  and  sipiarcs,  nearly  every  woman  you 
meet  is  carrying  flowers,  even  if  only  a  spray 
or  two  of  Liiy  of  the  ^' alley  or  a  few 
Pansics,  and  i^arly  in  the  nioriiiiig  you  see 
people  who  have  been  to  the  difleieiit  flower 
markets   going   liome  with  armfiils  nf  flnwers. 


So  also  on  Sundays  people  driving  home  from 
the  country  through  the  Boisde  Boulogne  often 
have  the  back  of  the  carriage,  or  voiture,  filled 
with  Lilac  or  Haw'thorn  or  other  flowers. 

Beautiful,  varied,  and  tastefiilly  arranged  as 
are  flowers  in  the  markets  and  shops,  they  are 
not  so  well  grown  or  grouped  in  the  parks  and 
public  gardens  as  with  us.  The  flower  l)eJs  are 
crude  in  shape,  hard-margined,  ami  raised  too 
high  above  the  lawns,  so  fhat  the  flowers  look 
too  bare  and  too  much  exposed  in  them. 
Pausies,  both  self-colouicd  and  mixed,  are  com- 
mon ;  so  are  Myosotis  sylvestris  and  Tulips, 
but  the  French  gardeners  seem  slow  to  put 
flowers  in  bohl  groups  on  the  (irass,  a  practice 
that  lias  done  so  much  to  inqirovo  the  Loudon 
parks  and  gardens  of  late  years. 

F.   W.  B. 


Alyssum  saxatile  (lemon  variety).  —  This 
appears  to  be,  from  exhibited  plants,  a  good  addi- 
tion to  spring-flowering  things  for  the  rockery.  It 
was  shown  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  on  April  'M  by  Messrs.  J.  Veiteh 
and  Sons,  and  is  just  as  free  and  vigorous  as  the 
ty|ie,  but  the  flowers  arc  clear  lemon-yellow,  not  a 
sickly,  but  a  decided  shade  of  colour,  jjleasing, 
and  not  very  common.  There  are  an  abundance 
of  spring  flowers  of  yellow  colour,  but  not  many  of 
this  tielicate  shade. 

A  note  on  Fritillaries. — When  in  the  Tot- 
tenham nursery  of  Mr.  Ware  a  few  days  ago,  a 
large  number  of  Fritillaries  of  distinct  kinds  were 
in  bloom,  one  of  the  more  important  being  F. 
aurea.  All  those  mentioned  «ere  in  bloom  in 
cold  frames,  and  this  delightful  s|)ecies  is  charm- 
ing in  pots.  Its  flowers  are  showy,  large,  and 
viirying  somewhat  in  colour,  usually  brilliant 
yellow,  but  occasionally  of  a  duller  shade.  They 
are  of  bell  shape,  pendent,  and  produced  very 
freely.  It  is  robust  and  in  every  respect  a  Fritil- 
lary  that  may  be  grown  without  much  diftieulty. 
It  was  introduced  from  Cilicia  in  1870,  and  may 
be  had  in  bloom  quite  early  in  the  year.  F.  pallidi- 
ilora,  a  Siberian  species  introduced  in  ISSO,  was 
in  full  bloom,  and  there  is  much  charm  in  its  large 
creamy-yellow  flowers,  finely  ehei|uered  within 
the  bell,  a  contrast  to  the  abundant  bluish  glaucous 
leafage.  It  grows  freely  in  a  sandy  soil.  The 
Snake's-liead  was  represented  by  many  forms;  one 
a  white  variety  which  in  a  mass  is  efl'ective,  or 
mixed  with  the  many  ch.-irming  chequered  kinds 
is  of  interest.  F.  minor  is  a  distinct  species, 
sleiuler  in  growth,  with  purple  bell-shaped  flowers 
of  a  rather  deep  yellow  shade  within.  F.  reeurva 
is  a  beautiful  Fritillary.  It  is  \ery  distinct,  the 
flowers  comparatively  large  and  of  a  bright 
scarlet  colour,  with  the  segments  of  the  perianth 
distinctly  recurved.  They  are  of  a  bell  shape, 
produced  freely,  and  in  every  way  this  is  a 
charming  species.  F.  pontica,  F.  pcrsica,  and  F. 
arnienaare  three  good  kinds,  particularly  the  la>t- 
mentioned,  which  came  from  Armenia  in  1S7S. 
Its  flowers  are  of  a  self-yellow  colour,  and  the 
plant  succeeds  in  ordinary  soil,  its  robust  vigour 
being  a  point  of  importance.  We  hope  such  a 
good  species  as  this  will  get  common.  There 
is  a  wealth  of  beauty  amongst  these  rarer  kinds, 
and  fortunately  they  "are  not,  except  in  a  very  few 
eases,  difficult  to  manage. 

The  Prophet  Flower.  Amongst  the  finer 
plants  in  bloom  at  present  is  the  Prophet  Flower 
(Arnebia  echioiiles),  which  from  now  until  ipiite 
into  tlic  autumn  will  bear  a  wealth  of  its  golden  yel- 
low flowers,  but  it  is  at  this  lime  I  he  chief  display 
occurs.  One  gets  a  ilelighlful  \iiriety  of  I'ulour- 
iug  on  the  plant,  the  flowers  when  first  open  being 
deep  golden  yellow,  cmielied  on  each  segment 
H  illi  a  deep  bl.ick  spot.  Tins  disappears  on  the 
.second  day,  and  the  flowers,  too,  become  of  a  paler 
.shade.  It  is  most  at  home  on  a  rather  dry  slope, 
where  it  spreads  out  into  a  broad  hei'.lthy  clump, 
almost  bidden  with  thi' wealtli  of  I, loom.  All  hough 
it  has  been  introilucetl  a  lung  «  bile  from  Armenia, 
the  Arnebia  is  still  comparatively  rare,   but  gar- 
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dens  lose  much  in  beaut}'  at  this  season  by  not 
having  its  goklen  flowers.  Cuttings  made  of  the 
strong  roots  strike  well,  and  another  mode  of  in- 
crease is  by  seeds,  which,  however,  are  not  borne 
very  freely. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Sr.MMEU-KLowEiUNi;  AXNTAL'^. — In  addition  to 
tliose  grown  exclusively  in  beds,  some  of  the 
besD  of  them  can  be  used  for  tilling  up  gaps  in 
the  herbaceous  borders,  choosing  those  varieties 
whose  flowering  season  is  long-sustained,  and 
planting  in  sufficient  quantity  to  secure  a  bold 
display  of  colour.  They  do  remarkably  well  on 
those  borders  that  have  been  surface  niulclied 
annually  for  some  years,  the  help  derived  from 
tlie  manure  sending  them  along  at  a  great  pace. 
Nemesia  strumosa,  Phlox  Drummondi,  dwarf 
Marigolds,  and  Petunia  compact.a  are  capital 
front  row  plants,  while  Zinnias,  Princess  Alice 
Stock,  Dianthus  Heddewigi,  and  Carnations 
Marguerite  and  Grenadin  may  be  planted  further 
back.  The  observation  "  front  row  plants"  mu.st 
not  be  t.aken  as  signifying  tliat  tliey  should  be  in 
rows  only,  but  that  the  several  clumps  should  oc- 
cupy positions  next  the  edge  of  the  walk.  Positions 
occupied  by  clumps  ot  builds,  such  as  DatTodils, 
Hyacinths,  Alliums,  &c.,  may  be  presently  tilled 
witli  such  dwarf  annuals  as  Portulaca,  the  i)u- 
mila  section  of  Lobelia,  or  things  of  similar 
height.  Asters  are  too  short-lived  either  for 
these  borders  or  to  occupy  positions  in  the  flower 
garden  where  a  supply  of  bloom  is  required  from 
the  beginning  of  July  until  the  advent  of  frost ; 
they  reall}'  want  a  special  [jlace  from  which  they 
can  be  prom)jtly  removed  without  interfering 
with  general  llijwer  garden  arrangements  as  soon 
as  they  become  untidy.  A  batch  of  Scabious  for 
late  flowering  maj'  be  sown  now.  I  like  to  put 
it  in  a  border  where  it  can,  if  needful,  get 
a  little  autumn  protection  ;  the  flowers  come  in 
very  useful  when  other  things,  save  Chrysanthe- 
mums, are  ratlier  scarce.  Among  useful  annuals 
for  tilling  up  borders  that  I  omitted  to  mention 
above  are  the  varieties  of  Chrysanthemum  tri- 
color; they  willpaj'fora  bit  of  good  soil  and  for  thin 
planting,  that  individual  plants  may  be  fully  de- 
velojied.  A  sharp  look-out  must  be  kept  on  all 
annuals  after  they  come  through  the  ground  to 
see  that  slugs  are  kept  in  check. 

D.\iiLiAS. — Two  laige  borders  filled  with  Wall- 
flowers in  variety  will  be  prepared  next  week  for 
Dahlias,  and  as  the  said  borders  .are  12  feet  wide 
a  tine  bank  of  colour  is  obtained.  As  in  the  case 
of  summer  annuals  and  their  enemies,  the  slugs. 
Dahlias  have  to  put  U[)  with  the  attacks  of  ear- 
wigs, and  it  is  a  good  plan  where  these  insects 
are  locally  troublesome  to  stake  at  planting  time 
and  invert  a  small  pot  with  a  little  hay  at  once 
on  the  top  of  tlie  stake,  an  early  capture  of  the 
enemy  being  always  desirable.  Where  there  is  a 
demand  for  large  cut  flowers.  Dahlias  especially, 
the  Cactus  and  pompon  families  should  be  planted 
as  early  as  the  weather  will  permit.  Where  the 
older  forms  of  Pinks  are  grown  in  (juantity  in 
large  beds,  it  is  well  to  introduce  some  oilier 
hardy  plant  in  fair-sized  clumps  to  relieve  the 
flat  surface  of  the  Pinks,  so  that  after  tliey  are 
over  the  beds  shall  not  be  wholly  destitute  of 
flower.  There  is  nothing  better  for  the  purpose 
than  Lobelia  cardinalis  and  the  various  forms  of 
Lobelia  ful^ens.  The  newer  Pinks,  as  Ernest 
Ladhams,  Her  Majesty,  and  Mrs.  Welsh,  m.ay  be 
planted  in  bold  groups  on  the  herbaceous  borders. 
Both  in  flower  and  foliage  they  will  form  admir- 
able foregrounds  for  a  deejier  -  coloured  flower 
of  larger  growth,  Pyrethrum  .Jubilee  for  ex- 
am|)le.  The  best  of  the  border  Carnations  may 
be  used  in  a  .'.imilar  manner  ;  they  associate 
admirably  with  all  the  dwarfer  "herh.iceous 
plants  with  deep  green  foliage.  Antirrhinums 
struck  in  autumn  and  boxed  olf  early  in  the 
season  have  been  planted.  I  only  grow  the  white 
and  crimson  Tom  Thumb  \arietres,  finding  the.«e 
the  most  .serviceable  for  summer  budding,  'l\vo 
large  beds  are  devoted  l.i  tliLUi,  the  while  planted 
thnily.  and  the  remainder  uf  the  be-.ls  will  be  pre- 


sently tilled  with  Vesuvius  Trop:«oIum,  the  crim- 
son acting  as  a  carpet  to  clumps  ot  variegated 
Digraphis  arundinacea.  Broad  edgings  of  the 
crimson  varietj'  may  also  be  associated  with 
centres  of  Desgrange  Chrysanthemum,  and  similar 
edgings  of  the  white  with  acris  or  Amellus  Aster. 
P.'eonia  officinalis  and  its  varieties  will  soon  be 
out,  aflbriling,  perhaps,  the  most  gorgeous  display 
obtainable  in  the  hardy  flower  garden  all  through 
the  year.  These  and  many  of  the  single  varieties 
are  at  their  best  during  May  and  will  be  followed 
later  on  by  the  Chinese  section.  Anyone  contem- 
plating a  good  display  of  Pieonies  must  make  up 
his  mind  to  do  them  thoroughly  well  at  the  start. 
I  like  to  work  in  a  liberal  dose  of  good  manure 
on  the  top  of  the  bottom  spit  after  it  is  turned  up, 
so  that  when  the  divided  clumps  are  planted,  tliey 
ha\'e  some  good  stutt'  close  at  hand  to  help  them 
along.  Those  who  have  a  large  demand  for  cut 
flowers  will  do  well  to  grow  at  any  rate  a  few 
of  the  late  spring  and  early  summer  Fa'onies,  if 
only  two  or  three  varieties  of  each  of  the  several 
shades  of  colour.  Cut  with  their  own  foli.age  and 
arranged  lightly  in  large  bowls  or  baskets,  they 
are  very  fine,  and  if  the  blooms  are  cut  when  about 
three  parts  open,  they  will  stand  a  long  time  in 
water.  In  hot,  dry  summers  clumps  that  are 
standing  out  alone  on  exposed  borders  are  all  the 
better  for  a  mulching  of  long  manure. 

Ctartiinoiif.  E.  BfRUKLL. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Water  Lilies. — The  first  flowers  areopen  ujran 
■an  established  group  of  the  large  form  of  our  old 
white  Water  Lil}',  and  from  now  onwards  till  late 
autumn  there  will  be  an  unbroken  succession. 

May-day  and  May  blossom.— For  once  in  a 
way  in  this  district  at  least,  May-day  was  ushered 
in  amid  the  fragrance  of  the  Whitethorn  in  full 
bloom.  Indeed,  for  some  days  previous  to  May  1 
some  large  bushes  near  by  were  in  full  bloom. — 
E.  .J.,  Ilamplou. 

Tree  Pseony  Reine  Elizabeth.— The  Tree 
Pa'ony  is  the  most  striking  flower  of  the  present 
week,  and  all  kinds  are  flowering  very  freely  this 
year.  The  kind  here  mentioned,  however,  stands 
out  cons[)icuous  from  the  rest  as  one  of  the  very 
best,  rich  salmon-red  in  colour,  vividly  bright,  but 
refined  and  most  ett'ective. 

Begonia  kewensis  is  a  good  kind  for  a  hang- 
ing basket  in  the  stove.  A  specimen  is  in  bloom 
at  Kew,  the  growth  ipiite  pendent,  and  the  flowers, 
borne  in  clusters,  so  to  say,  are  of  the  jiurest 
white.  There  are  so  few  Begonias  really  suitable 
for  b.askets,  that  when  a  type]  is  found^well  suited 
for  the  purpose,  note  should  be  made  of  it. 

Dendrobium  mutabile  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  Orchids  in  bloom  now.  It  is  also 
known  as  D.  triadenum,  and  has  pseudo-bulbs 
about  half  a  foot  in  length,  the  flowers  borne  in 
clusters,  so  to  speak,  and  each  of  delicate  aspect, 
the  colour  rose-purple,  with  .an  orange  spot  at  the 
base  of  the  lip.  It  was  introduced  from  the  East 
Indies  in  the  year  1844,  but  is  not  often  seen  in 
collections. 

Flowers  from  Weybridge. — Thanks  to  hints 
from  the  Rev.  H.  Ewbank,  the  Oncocyclus  Irises 
are  doing  well  with  us  at  Oakwood.  I  bring  up 
flowers  of  two  of  the  common  ones,  I.  .Susiana(this 
especially  tine)  and  I.  iberica.  I  also  bring  a 
flower  from  a  tru.ss  of  a  hybrid  Rhododendron 
given  me  by  Mr.  Mangles  in  18.S0.  He  had  it,  1 
believe,  from  Devonshire.  It  is  in  flower  in  the 
oi)en  border  and  is  most  beautiful. — G.  F.  Wilson. 

*,*  An  exceptionally  tine  hybrid,  the  flower 
large  and  bright  rose  in  colour,  suflused  with  a 
deeper  shade  on  the  upper  part  of  the  segments. 
—Ell. 

Ixias  and  Babianas  are  just  now  a  very  in- 
teresting feature  in  the  ('ape  house  at  Kew,  where 
many  kinds  are  in  bloom.  One  sees  a  good  collec- 
tion (if  IIhsc  so  .-eldiiiii,  that  niite  may  lie  niaili-  uf 

few  of  the  iiiore  striking  forms.     Of  the   Ixijvs. 


verj-  charming  were  Vulcan,  orange-scarlet ;  Fairy 
Queen,  White  Swan,  rose-white,  violet  base  ;  Fa- 
vourite, deep  yellow  ;  Achievement,  of  a  rosy 
shade  ;  and  Pearl,  white,  touched  with  purple. 
Two  of  the  more  important  Babianas  were  dis- 
ticha,  purplish  in  colour,  with  a  band  of  a  deeper 
shade  down  each  of  the  segments,  and  atro-cyanea, 
rich  purple-blue. 

Pentapterygium  serpens  is  also  known  as 
Vaccinium  serpens.  It  is  an  interesting,  not  to 
.say  curious  plant,  and  a  fine  example  of  it  is  in 
bloom  in  the  Cape  house  at  Kew.  The  root-stock 
is  large,  much  like  a  tuber  in  aspect,  and  the 
flowers,  borne  freely  along  the  under  side  of  the 
graceful  shrubby  branches,  are  of  somewhat 
tubular  shape,  brilliant  red  in  colour,  enriched 
with  ilarker  veins. 

Saxifraga  peltata.— One  of  the  best  things 
in  the  way  of  hardy  plants  at  Kew  just  now  is  a 
large  group  of  this  in  a  shady,  moist  corner  in 
the  herbaceous  ground.  The  stalks,  crowned  with 
an  umbel  of  pinkish  flowers,  deeper  in  colour  when 
first  expanded,  are  of  striking  aspect  thus  seen  in 
a  bold  mass.  It  is  a  fine  plant  in  flower  and  for 
its  leafage,  and  requires  a  deep,  rich  and  moist 
soil.  By  the  margin  of  water  this  Saxifrage  dis- 
plays well  its  striking  aspect. 

Dwarf  Phloxes  are  very  charming  on  the  Kew 
rockery.  The  plants  make  rich  ma,s,ses  of  colnur, 
contribiitetl  by  such  as  P.  reptans,  P.  subulata 
atropurjjurea,  rich  rose ;  P.  stellaria,  bluish  in 
colour  ;  forms  of  P.  arao'n.a  and  the  beautiful  P. 
canadensis,  better  known  as  P.  divaricata.  Its 
pale  lilac  flowers  are  very  charming  when  seen  in 
masses.  Few  flowers  are  more  pleasing  at  this 
time  than  the  many  forms  of  the  dwarf  Plilox, 
which  were  hanging  down  in  rich  masses  from 
rocky  ledges,  creating  a  wealth  of  varied  colour- 
ing. P.  subulata  is  also  planted  i/i  varietj',  one 
named  The  Bride  being  very  distinct,  tlie  flowers 
pure  white. 

Lilium  Thompsoni. — I  have  had  a  very 
strange  experience  with  Lilium  Thompsoni.  This 
jjlant  puzzles  me  more  than  any  other.  For 
years  it  never  blossomed  in  my  Lily  bed  with  all 
the  care  paid  to  it.  In  the  autumn  of  1 892  I  \ery 
nearly  threw  it  away,  but  instead  of  doing  that  I 
selected  the  very  worst  and  most  out-of-the-way 
spot  in  my  garden,  and  I  put  it  in  coarse,  rough 
earth  amid  the  roots  of  a  large  Fig  tree.  There  it 
blossomed  last  year  splendidly  to  my  gre;it  sur- 
prise. What  can  have  been  the  reason  of  this? 
1  am  anxious  to  see  if  it  will  blossom  this  year. 
It  ought  to  do  so  soon  if  at  all.--H.  EwiiANK. 

Gaultheria  trichophylla. — In  July  last  Mr. 
Wood  gave  me  a  small  plant  of  the  above.  It 
was  planted  in  the  rock  garden  in  sandy  peat  fully 
exposed  ;  in  fact,  so  much  so,  that  three  sheets  of 
glass  with  which  I  attempted  to  protect  it  from 
the  wet  were  broken  in  as  many  weeks.  At  the 
beginning  of  April  there  was  a  number  of  beau- 
tiful flesh-coloured  flowers,  which  will,  I  hope,  be 
succeeded  by  berries.  The  plant  has  now  thrown 
out  numerous  suckers  and  is  nearly  5  inches  in 
diameter.  Dryas  octopetala  has  flowered  pro- 
fusely— as  many  flowers  as  leaves.  I  h.ad  <|uito 
2(«)  llowers  on  one  patch.— E.  C.  Bi'XTon,  Cord 
J)enr,  I},:tl:r^-i/-Coeil. 

Crinums  at  Kew. — In  the  stove  at  Kew 
several  Crinums  of  more  than  pa.ssing  interest  are 
in  bloom.  C.  latitolium  is  conspicuous,  and  bears 
a  fine  umbel  of  its  droo[)ing  Lily  like  purplL-h 
floHcrs,  whilst  a  form  of  it  is  quite  white  witliout 
the  purple  shading  seen  in  the  type.  C.  podo- 
phylUun  is  an  extremely  handsome  species,  a 
native  of  Old  Calabar,  from  whence  it  came  in 
187!l.  It  bears  three  flowers  on  the  short  sturdy 
.-scape,  each  of  large  size,  tlie  segments  broad  and 
of  the  purest  white,  whilst  the  leavesareabundant 
and  glauccius  in  colour.  It  is  not  icralilr.  tun,  for 
its  long  gicenish  tube,  and  is  in  all  respects  a 
giiud  kind  f'lr  I  he  stove. 

Hybrid  Disas. — Those  who  are  interested  in 
hybrid  Disas  will  (in<l  a  collection  in  the  annexe 
In  Ihi'  Oiiliid  lioiisc  at  Kew,  :i  large  number  of 
plants  now  pushing  iqi  their  flower-spikes.      0:i3 
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threat  tliiiijj  about  them  is  their  extreme  vigour 
and  freedom,  which  will  go  far  towards  making 
them  really  useful  garden  plants.  But,  judging 
by  previous  results,  one  may  reasonably  expect 
man^-  bright  flowers  amongst  them,  the  crosses 
having  been  made  between  D.  tripetaloides  and 
I),  racemosa,  the  reverse  of  tliese,  P.  raceraosa 
and  I),  tripetaloides,  and  1).  grandiflora  and  I). 
tripetaloides.  One  notices  that  1).  tripetaloides 
has  been  much  used,  and  it  i.s  a  vigorous  and 
pleasing  introduction. 

Flovirers  from  Aberdeen.— Messrs.  J.  Cocker 
and  Sons  .send  us  a  gathering  of  spring  flowers, 
consisting  of  the  double  crimson  Primrose, remark- 
ably fine ;  double  Auricula  Yellow  Prince ;  thefinest 
form  of  Primula  rosea  we  have  seen,  the  flowers 
large  atid  exceedingly  bright  in  colour  ;  Polyan- 
thus Derncleughi  and  Tr'ollius  asiaticus.  With 
reference  to  the  cultivation  of  the  old  double  Prim- 
rose, Messrs.  Cocker  say  :  "  We  break  the  plants 
up  into  single  crowns  when  done  flowering,  and 
plant  in  a  light  loamy  soil,  adding  some  well 
rotted  liorse  manure.  They  are  planted  where 
they  can  be  shaded  from  the  strong  sun.  We  also 
give  a  slight  mulching  in  autumn." 

A  fine  Cymbidium  Lowianum.— I  am  send- 
ing you  a  photograph  of  a  plant  of  Cymbidium 
Lowianum  bearing  eight  racemes  of  its  large 
flowers.  Each  raceme  measures  .5  feet  long,  and 
bears  as  many  as  thiity  blooms  on  each,  three 
having  tliirty  -  two  blooms.  The  leaves  each 
measure  4  feet  C  inches  in  length.  Altogether 
there  are  232  flowers  open  on  tlie  [ilant,  which 
was  purchased  four  years  ago  as  a  small 
importeil  piece  for  5s.  I  find  it  rerpiires 
plenty  of  water,  with  weak  liquid  manure  once 
or  twice  a  week  when  well  established.  The 
compost  that  I  find  answers  is  rough  loam,  peat, 
sand,  and  charcoal,  with  |)lenty  of  drainage  and 
living  Mass  on  the  surface  of  the  pot.  A  Cattleya 
house  temperature  all  the  year  round  suits  it 
well.— J.  F.  Wilkinson,  The  (Jaixhm,  Highlands, 
MliirJiinltaDijtton. 

Notes  from  Warley  Place.— Narcissus  Bul- 
bocodiiim,  growing  through  masses  of  Arenaria 
balearica  with  Atliyrium  ]>lumosum  interspersed, 
is  now  charming.  A  large  mass  of  Litho- 
speimum  prostratum  4  feet  through  is  very 
efl'eotive,  also  irregular  masses  of  Phlox  setacea, 
Vivid,  and  stellaria.  Ranunculus  amplexieaulis 
has  been  very  fine,  also  the  lovely  dwarf  R.  par- 
nassifolius.  -Ethionema  persicum  is  a  valuable 
rock  plant,  and  ^-K.  iberidium  is  just  out  of 
bloom.  An  especial  favourite  is  Anthyllis  montana 
var.  rubra.  Orobus  aurantius  is  a  bold  and  showy 
plant.  1  see  little  mention  of  this  ])lant;  perhaps 
it  is  scarce.  Arenaria  montana  and  Linum 
alpinum  associated  together  give  a  soft  and 
welcome  shade  of  colour.  Cytisus  decumbens 
and  Myosotis  rupicola,  both  barely  reaching 
above  an  inch  from  the  ground,  are  very  pretty. 
<ilobularia  VVilkommi  is  verj'  free  flowering. 
Linaria  alpina  is  a  well-known  effective  rock 
plant;  when  associated  with  L.  anticaria  it  is 
very  pleasing.  Vesicaria  on  sunny  banks  is  showy 
when  combined  with  Aubrietia  as  a  groundwork. 
—J.  M. 

Ciri-hopetalumColletti.— The  finest  addition 
ma<le  in  recent  year-s  to  tlie  curious  and  interest 
ing  genus  Cirrhopetahim  is  undoubtedly  this 
discovery  of  (Icneral  CoUctt's  in  Upper  Biirmah. 
It  was  introduced  to  Kew  about  six  years  ago, 
an<l  is  now  in  (lower  there.  It  is  a  dwarf  plant, 
thoovate  pseudo-bulbs,  wliicli  are  each  1  inch  high, 
being  borne  on  a  prostrate  rhizome  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  single  fleshy  leaf.  The  flowers  are 
amongst  (ho  most  remarkable  in  the  Orchid 
family.  They  are  borne  on  an  umbel  surmount 
ing  a  slender  sc.ipc  8  inches  to  .')  inches  high.  A; 
in  all  (he  ( 'irrhopclala,  (he  two  lower  sepals  are 
pardy  unKcil  along  (he  margins;  tlicy  are  dark 
reildish  pur|)Ie,  and  4  inolies  to  5  intOies  long. 
Tlio  upper  sepal  and  the  ])etals  are  much  smaller, 
but  attract  attention  by  lieing  furnished  wilh  a 
number  of  little  appendages,  whieli,  with  the 
slightest  inovenicnt  of  the  air,  move  about  in  an 
extremely  fantastic  maimer.    The  plant,  therefore, 


belongs  to  the  same  category  as  Bulboph3'llura 
saltatorium,  B.  barbigerum,  Pleurothallisurnatus, 
and  several  others,  which  in  the  absence  of  either 
bright  colour  or  fragrance  have  recourse  to 
movement  in  the  flowers  as  a  means  of  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  insects  through  whose  agency  the 
flowers  are  fertilised. — B. 

Protea  cynaroides. — The  genus  Protea  was 
much  more  strongly  represented  in  English 
gardens  during  the  first  part  of  the  century  than 
it  has  been  during  the  latter.  How  much  has 
been  lost  to  horticulture  by  the  disapjiearance  of 
so  many  species  of  a  race  of  plants  that  are  distinct 
in  many  respects  from  all  others  is  shown  by  the 
occasional  flowering  of  a  species  at  Kew.  There 
is  at  the  present  time  in  flower  in  the  Cactus 
house  there  P.  cynaroides,  certainly  the  noblest 
of  Proteas  now  in  cultivation,  and  one  of  the 
most  striking  of  all  greenhouse  plants.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  Cape  of  (loodHope,  and  is  esjieeially 
abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  (Irahamstown, 
the  flowering  season  being  (]uite  an  annual  event 
there.  Tlie  particular  plant  now  in  bloom  at 
Kew  was  raised  eleven  years  ago  from  seed 
gathered  and  sent  home  by  Miss  Marianne  North. 
It  has  now  several  stems  varying  from  .3  feet  to 
o  feet  in  height,  unbranched,  and  clothed  with 
dark  green  leathery  leaves.  The  flowers,  of  a 
pale  flesli  colour,  are  borne  in  a  huge  terminal  head 
surrounded  by  numerous  bracts,  presenting  alto- 
gether somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  Clobe  Arti- 
choke.—K, 

Arbutus  Menziesi. — For  the  last  few  weeks 
a  fine  s|)ecimen  of  this  Californian  Arbutus  has 
been  a  very  striking  object  in  the  arboretum  at 
Kew.  It  is  16  feet  high  or  thereabouts,  of  regular 
pyramidal  outline,  and  clothed  to  the  ground 
with  branches.  Considered  merely  as  an  ever- 
green bush  or  small  tree,  the  species  is  exceed- 
ingly ornamental,  but  during  the  latter  jjart  of 
April  and  up  to  the  (jresent  date  its  attractiveness 
h.as  been  greatly  enhanced  by  the  numerous 
panicles  of  flowers  it  carries,  one  of  which 
terminates  every  branch.  The  flower  is  of  a  dull 
white  and  almost  globular  in  shape,  the  mouth 
of  the  corolla  being  very  narrow  and  contracted. 
The  leaves  are  thick  and  firm  in  texture,  oblong, 
4  inches  in  length,  with  pointed  tips,  and  of  a 
very  dark,  dull  green.  A  noticeable  character  is 
the  peeling  olf  of  the  bark,  as  in  A.  Andrachne, 
leaving  the  stem  perfectly  smooth  ;  the  younger 
branches  are  reddish  in  colour.  The  siiecies  was 
introduced  by  Douglas,  the  Horticultural  Society's 
collector,  about  1827.  Although  reputedly  tender, 
it  thrives  perfectly  at  Kew  with  no  other  pro- 
tection tlian  that  of  surrounding  trees  and  shrub- 
beries.    The  Arbutuses  like  a  peaty  soil. 

Rhododendron   (Azalea)   Vaseyi.— One  of 

the  most  promising  additions  made  in  recent 
years  to  the  deciduous  section  of  Rhododendron 
(commonly  known  as  Azaleas)  is  this  North 
American  species,  introduced  five  or  six  years 
ago.  For  the  past  three  or  four  weeks  it  has 
been  flowering  in  the  Azalea  garden  at  Kew.  It 
is  valuable  for  the  sake  of  its  early  flowers,  and 
makes  an  admirable  companion  to  the  beautiful 
Japanese  s])ecies  A.  rhombica,  which  is  its  only 
rival  in  this  group  as  to  earline.ss.  Although  only 
small  plants  as  j'et  exist  in  this  country,  its 
free-blooming  nature  when  oidy  a  few  inches 
high  enables  one  to  fully  conceive  its  extraordinary 
beauty  as  .seen  wild  on  the  hills  of  North  Carolina, 
where  it  is  said  in  the  adult  stage  to  attain  a 
height  of  15  feet.  It  blooms  when  in  a  leafless 
condition,  (he  flowers  being  very  pale  cleamse — 
almost  white  in  (he  later  stages — dotted  with  red- 
brown  on  the  upper  side  of  the  corolla,  whose 
diameter  is  about  \h  inches.  The  leaves  are  2 
inches  to  .'i  inches  long,  broad  at  the  ba.sc,  but 
pointed  .-it  the  tip,  and  (hiri  in  texture.  The 
small  plants  at  Ke«  have  already  produced  seed. 
-  \V.  ,1.  H. 

Cytisus  purgans. — AKhough  a  species  that 
has  long  been  kimwn  in  English  gardens  -  having 
been  in  cultivation  since  ITIiS-  this  Cytisus  is  not 
one  that  nowadays  is  very  connnoidy  seen.  Cut 
specimens  were,   however,  exhibited  by  Messrs. 


Paul  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meeting 
on  April  24,  and  several  plants  have  been  flowering 
during  the  past  few  weeks  in  the  Leguminosa; 
collection  at  Kew.  It  is  a  dwarf  plant,  with 
slender,  erect  branches  sparsely  furnished  with 
leaves,  and  is  rarely  more  than  2  feet  to  3  feet 
high.  It  produces  during  April  a  wealth  of 
golden -j'ellow  flowers,  which,  although  similar  in 
colour,  are  not  so  large  as  those  of  the  common 
Broom.  In  relationship  it  ajipears  to  approach 
most  nearly  to  C.  albus,  with  which  S|)eeie3  it 
shares  the  parentage  of  the  beautiful  C.  pra-cox. 
All  three  come  simultaneously  into  flower  during 
tlie  latter  end  of  April,  and  are,  therefore,  particu- 
larly valuable  in  being  the  earliest  to  bloom  of 
the  erect-growing,  shrubby  Cytisuses.  It  is  a 
native  of  Spain  and  Southern  Fnince,  being  found 
on  the  dry,  sunburnt  sloiies  of  hills. 

Indian  Rhododendrons  in  the  north  of 
Ireland. — I  have  read  with  much  interest  the  note 
by  Sir  John  Llewelyn  on  Himalayan  Rhododen- 
drons. Perhaps  he  might  care  to  see  what  sorts 
are  perfectly  hardy  so  far  north  as  Ulster.  We 
have  had  the  following  in  the  open  air  here  for 
many  years,  and  none  of  them  have  ever  suffered 
from  the  climate.  Some  of  them  are  of  consider- 
able size  and  flower  unite  as  well  as  any  of 
the  hybrids:  R.  barbatum,  R.  ealophyllum,  R. 
campanulatum,  R.  campy locarpum,  R.  fulgens, 
R.  niveum,  R.  Thomsoni,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
R.  arboreum,  which  for  landscape  effects  in  large 
masses  is  as  good  as  any  of  them.  I  send  you  a 
[ihotograph  of  one  here  which  is  107  feet  in  cir- 
cumference and  24  feet  high.  It  is,  as  you  w^ill 
see,  a  sheet  of  bloom,  and  when  the  sun  is  shin- 
ing on  it  the  contrast  between  its  brilliant  red 
and  the  bright  green  of  the  spring  Cirass  is  very 
beautiful.  We  have  also  Aucklandi,  ciliaturn, 
cinnabarinum,  Dalhousiie,  Edgeworthi,  Falconeri, 
Hodgsoni  and  Nuttalli,  all  of  which  we  consider 
only  half-hardy,  and  therefore  keep  them  under 
glass  and  force  them  very  gently  as  they  are  re- 
(piired  for  the  winter  garden.— A.,  Ca^lltirellan, 
Co.  Down. 

The  Snowdrop  Tree  (Halesia  tetraptera). — 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  flowering  trees  at 
this  season  is  Halesia  tetraptera.  Introduced  as 
long  ago  as  175(1,  it  is  still  by  no  means  so  exten- 
sively grown  as  its  beauty  warrants.  It  is  per- 
fectly hardy,  and,  given  a  rich,  open  soil  and 
abundant  moisture,  makes  every  year  a  charming 
display  iluring  tliis  month.  We  have  a  tree  now 
crowded  with  floweis  which  is  15  feet  high  and 
more  in  breadth.  The  jiopular  name  of  Snowdrop 
Tree  is  a  particularly  appropriate  one,  for  the 
pure  white  pendent  ilowers,  which  thickly  stud 
the  old  wood,  have  a  clo.se  resemblance  lioth  in 
shajie  and  pose  to  those  of  our  native  Snowdrop. 
They  are  borne  in  clusters  of  three  or  four  on 
short  stalks.  The  specific  name  refers  to  the  four- 
winged  fruits.  The  tree  is  deciduous,  the  leaves 
just  pushing  after  the  flowers  have  expanded.  The 
species  is  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  &c.,  and 
likes  more  especially  the  banks  of  streams  and 
other  moist  situations.  A  foolish  attemjit  has  re- 
cently been  made  in  America  to  supersede  the  old 
and  well-established  name  of  Halesia  simply 
because  1.50  years  since  the  same  name  was  ajiplied 
to  some  other  obscure  genus,  but  ilro|i|ied  and  for- 
gotten long  ago.  Some  American  jirofessor,  notic- 
ing this  obsolete  svnonym,  straightway  re-named 
the  Halesias  after  a  friend  of  his  own.  Unfortu- 
nately, he  found,  a  week  or  two  after  ])ublisliing 
this  precious  information  in  an  .•\nicrlcan  journal, 
that  his  now  name  hud  itself  been  used  up  long 
before,  .so  he  had,  perforce,  to  invent  another, 
which  was  also  duly  published.  Meanwhile  sen- 
sible jicofile  go  on  ('ailing  them  Halesias.— B. 

This,  like  m.iny  other  trees  this  sjiring,  is 

flowering  exceptionally  well.  It  is  one  of  (he  most 
delightful  of  the  good  things  we  have  received  froin 
North  .VmericaaMd  grows  from  15  feet  to  211  feet  in 
height,  its  English  name  being  derived  from  the 
Snowdrop. like  shape  of  the  |iuro  white  (lower.s, 
which  are  borne  in  drooping  riu-emes.  The  tree  is 
moderately  dense  in  growth  and  with  sharply  .ser- 
rated leaves,  whilst  in  such  a  season  as  the  jiresent 
it  is  smothered  in  bloom. 
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CLEMATIS  VITALBA,  OR  TRAVELLER'S 

JOY. 
Other  species  of  tlie  Clemati.s  are  admittedly 
beautiful  in  various  forms  and  ways,  but  they 
do   not   for  simple    beauty   surpass    this — one 
of     the     commrmest     of     all.      I     have     seen 
it    thriving   amazingly    well    just    outside    of 
Folkestone    (on    the    Dover     side),    also     be- 
tween Sandown   and  Ventnor,   in    the   Isle  of 
Wight,  on  wliat  is   known  as  the   "Landslip."' 
A   hint   miglit   advantageously  be  taken  when 
viewing  it  tlius  growing  in  a  wild  state,  so  as  to 
avoid   so    much   absurd    fonnality  and  rule-of- 
thumb  treatment  with  climbers  of  all  kinds  in 
gardens.     Such  climbers  as  the  Traveller's  Joy, 
the  Vine  Bmver  (C.   Viticella),   as  well  as  C. 
fiammula,  sliould  be  allowed  plenty  of  scope. 
The  Virginian  Creeper  is  another  instance  of  a 
similar    kind.      All    of     these    rapid  -  growing 
climbers    should    be    planted   where    there   is 
room  for  them   to    grow   in   a   wild,   rampant 
fashion.      Old    and    deciepit     trees,    dead    or 
dying,    instead   of    being    removed    after   con- 
siderable  troul)le,    could    be    appropriated    to 
these   climbers   with  decided  advantage.     The 
common    Ivy    itself    affords    an     instance    of 
what  is  done  in  this  way  by  Nature,  and  the 
same    holds    good    with   the   Traveller's   Joy. 
Like  many  another  hardy  jdant,  this  Clematis 
has  what  may  be  termed  twcj  seasons  of  beauty. 
First  there  are  the  almost  innumerable  clusters 
of   flowers,    which   with    the   foliage   are  most 
pleasing,  if  not  showy.     Later  on  there  is  the 
second  stage,   which  is  the  more  dui'able  one, 
inasmuch  as  this  pliase   of  its  beauty  lasts  a 
very  long  time,  viz. ,  the  fruit  or  seed  with  its 
feathery  appendage.     In   tliis  stage  it  is  very 
useful  for  large  vase   and  basket  arrangements 
during  the  season  when  flowers  of  a  fresh  cha- 
racter are  not  so  easily  obtainable.     Such  an 
example  of  tasteful  grouping  as  that  to  be  seen 
in  the  illustration  whicli  accompanies  this  article 
commends    itself,    l)eing    suggestive    of    what 
should  be  done  in  this  aud  similar  cases.     Free, 
informal  arrangements   never   tire   one  in  the 
same  way  that   a  stiff  and  foruial  massing  to- 
gether will  do.     It   lias  taken  a  long  time  to 
impress  this  fact  upon  the  minds  of  many  who 
have  charge   of  floral  arrangements,  but  it  is 
beginning  to  tell.     The  liowl  or  ba.sket  in  which 
the  Traveller's  Joy  is  seen  arranged  may  have 
been  an  ornamental  one,  but  that  is  quite  im- 
material, as  any  plain    receptacle  is  eijually  as 
good  in  evei-y  way.  Florist. 


other  vegetation.  Like  the  Lilac,  the  Wistaria 
is  beautiful  in  all  phases,  whether  close-trained  or 
pruned,  or  as  left  to  clamber  about  at  its  own 
sweet  will.  I  saw  it  on  a  noble  old  stone  entrance 
the  other  day  at  Fontainebleau,  near  the  house  of 
the  "  faire  Gabrielle "  of  King  Henry  IV.,  and 
the  clusters  of  purple  blossoms  as  seen  on  the  old 
grey  stone  formed  a  picture  all  too  rarely  seen  in 
gardens.— F.  W.  B. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


MANAGEMENT  OF  ESPALIERS. 
The  espalier  system  of  training  Apple  and  Pear 
trees,    althougli   by   no   means   new,   is  not  so 
popular  as  it  deserves.     In  small  gardens  this    Quince,  and  Apples  on   the  Paradise 


mation  of  fibrous  roots.  Planting  in  old,  im- 
poverished borders  only  leads  tn  disappoint- 
ment ;  the  wood  formed  under  such  conditions 
lacks  vitality  and  substance,  and  is  totally  in- 
capable of  producing  fruit  worthy  of  the 
name.  The  next  point  to  be  considered  is 
fixing  the  wires  to  which  the  trees  are 
to  be  trained.  My  principal  corner  posts 
consist  of  well  -  seasoned  deal  (angle  iron 
is  better,  being  neater  and  more  durable). 
Between  these  at  suitable  intervals  are  fixed 
slender  iron  nprights  furnished  with  lioles 
through  whicli  the  wires  pass.  The  height  of 
the  espalier  is  5  feet,  that  of  the  lowest  wire 
being  9  inches  from  the  ground,  thus  allowing 
six  rows  of  wire  in  all.  Twelve  feet  apart  is  a 
suitable   distance    for    Pears    worked    on    the 

If,  how- 
ever,   a    little    more 


Wistaria  sinensis. — We  h.ave  never  made 
quite  enough  of  this  splendid  Chinese  hardy 
climber  in  our  English  gardens,  beautiful  and 
free  as  it  undoubtedly  is  in  some  few  places  near 
London.  In  Paris  and  other  Frencli  towns  it  is 
actually  one  of  the  features  of  April,  covering 
w.all-tops,  railings,  trees,  arches  and  pillars 
with  its  soft  grey-purple  flowers.  Even  when 
these  fade  its  tender  leaf-growth  is  so  beau- 
tiful from  April  to  November,  that  it  really  de- 
serves j.ilanting  in  quantity  and  employing  in 
many  beautiful  ways.  There  u.sed  to  be  a  noble 
plant  on  one  of  the  sunny  w.alls  at  Chiswick,  .and 
there  is  a  splendid  specimen  now  beautiful  on  one 
of  the  old  grey  walls  of  tlie  Oxford  Botanic  Carden, 
and  in  most  of  the  well-kept  College  gardens  at 
both  Oxford  and  Cambridge  it  is  very  sweet  and 
graceful  just  now.  But  we  can  never  have  too 
much  of  such  a.  choice  shrub,  especi.ally  as  it 
readily  adapts  itself  to  positions  where  other 
climbers  are  not  (piite  at  home.  I  h.ave  seen  it 
beautiful  as  used  on  old  thatch-roofed  summer- 
houses  or  on  b.are  tree  trunks,  and  it  is  a  |irett3' 
sight  to  see  it  on  low  Fir  trees  here  and  there,  as 
at  Bagshot  and  elsewhere.  It  is  also  jiossible  to 
train  it  cordon  fashion  along  the  tops  of  walls  in 
positions  quite  out  of  the  way  of  fruit   trees  or 


room  can  be   spared, 
so  much  the  better. 

The  next  matter  is 
the  selection  of  the 
trees.  The  plan  of 
purchasing  job  lots  at 
auction  sales,  or  si)e- 
cial  otters  made  under 
the  pretence  of  want- 
ing the  gi-ound  for 
other  purposes,  can- 
not be  too  strongly 
condemned.  Purch.ase 
healthy,  evenly  -  bal- 
anced trees  from  some 
resjjeet.able  nursery- 
man whose  aim  it  is 
that  every  tree  which 
leaves  his  jiremises 
should  be  on  the  right 
stock  and  true  to 
name.  After  jilanting 
I  alwaj's  mulch  the 
first  winter  to  protect 
the  recently-disturbed 
roots  from  probable 
severe  fiost,  but  I 
am  opposed  to  the  ex- 
cessive mulchings  as 
practised  by  many.  I 
alw.aj's  adopt  the  gi  ve- 
and  -  take  principle, 
mulching  if  the  sum- 
mer is  hot  and  di-j', 
and  removing  it  .again 
in  the  autumn  after 
the  fruit  is  gathered. 
Ill  regard  to  summer 
system  is  simply  imperative,  as  almost  every  pruning  and  pinching,  it  the  growth  nia.le  the 
inch  of  ground  beyond  the  trees  can  be  cropped  ,  fir.st  season  is  only  moderate  in  (piantity  and 
with  vegetables  or  other  subjects  witliout  being  \  stoutness,  I  prefer  letting  it  g«  "'^l^t'^PP'^^l  ;;V.' 
unduly 'shaded,  as  in  tlie  case  of  bush  or  pyra 
mid  trees.     The  border  between  the  wires  and 


Stand  of  Traveller's  Joy  {Cletnatis  Vitalba).    Engraved  for  The  Garden  from 
a  photograph  sent  by  Mrs.  Martin,  Bournhrook  Hall,  Birmnigham. 


enal)le 


wood,  foliage,  and  buds,  but  '  may  liere  remark  that  it  is  better  to  defer  the 
Emit  which  f.u-  .size,  colour,  summer  shortening  until  the  beginning  of  .luly, 
surpassed.     The  preparation    as  if  performed  earlier  the  eyes  from  the  base 


the  walks  may  be  utilised  for  Strawberry  jilant^ 
either  for  producing  fruit  or  supplying  runners 
for  planting  on  permanent  quarters,  while  tlie 
trees  themselves,  exposed  to  everj'  ray  of  sun- 
shine and  a  maximum  of  light,  arc  not  only 
enabled  to  mature 
also   to     produce  f 

.and  fl.avour  is  unsurpasse  _     . 

of  the  border  previous  to  planting  espaliers  is  j  are 
of  primary  importance.  If  the  soil  is  poor  by 
reason  of  having  been  continuously  cropped 
with  vegetables,  herbaceous  plants,  or  other 
subjects^  it  must  be  enriched  by  a  liberal  addi- 
tion of  well-decomposed  f.armyard  manure,  horn 
shavings,  or  bone  du.st.  Home-made  charco.al 
or  wood  ashes  proves  a  useful  addition,  .and 
where  the  soil  is  at  .all  retentive,  a  free  admix- 
ture of  old  mortar  rubbi.sh  will  assist  in  kee))ing 
the  border  porous  and  in  encour.aging  the  for- 


the  winter  pruning.  This  treatment 
the  tree  the  better  to  establish  itself,  and  summer 
)iincliing  can  be  practised  tlie  second  season. 
\\'lK're,''li(.wever,  the  first  year's  growth  is  free 
and  r.apid,  I  pincli  the  intermediate  growth  to 
about  five  eyes  from  the  base,  reducing  them 
finallv  to  two  eyes  at  the  winter  pruning.     I 


and  thus  render 
spurs  im]iossi))le. 
must   be  decided 


lable  to  start  into  growtl 
fruit  buds  upon  next  year's 
The  i|Ucstion  of  root-pruning 
by  the  individual  condition  of  the  trees.  If 
thev  form  plenty  of  fruitful  spurs  and  fruit 
freely,  then  let  well  al.me,  but  if  growth  is 
elongated,  soft  aud  unproductive,  then  lift  in 
November  before  the  waruith  has  entirely 
j  departed  from  the  border,  and  relay  the  fibrous 
1  roots,  using  mortar  rubble  freely  and  rannning 
firmlv,  jireviously  sliortcning  .any  gross,  stiag- 
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gling  roots.  This  treatment  will  generally  pro- 
duce fruitfulness.  Difficulty  is  often  experienced 
in  protecting  the  blooms  of  espaliers  from  the 
evil  eil'ects  of  cutting  winds  and  frosts,  as  nets 
cannot  conveniently  be  fixed.  Much  may  be 
done,  however,  by  fixing  Spruce  or  Yew 
brandies  between  the  wires  until  the  fruit  is 
set.  Of  dessert  Apples,  the  following  are  suit- 
able for  this  method  of  training  :  Gladstone, 
the  earliest  of  all  Apples,  handsome  conical 
shape,  brilliant  colour  and  average  flavour  ; 
Beauty  of  Bath,  an  August  and  Septemljer 
Apple,  possessing  every  good  quality  ;  Devou- 
shiie  Quarrenden,  Ribstou  Pippin,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin,  Fearu's  Pippin  (a  miniature  Blenheim 
and  a  prodigious  l)earer),  Cellini,  King  of  the 
Pippins,  and  Cox'.s  Pomona.  Of  cooking  varie- 
ties. Lord  Grosvenor,  Ducliess  of  Oldenburg, 
Eckliuville,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Stirling 
Castle,  and  Cobbet's  Fall,  a  Suffolk  Apple  of 
the  first  size  and  quality,  are  suitable.  Amongst 
Pears,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Souvenir  de  Con- 
grfes,  Beurre  de  Capiaumont,  Flemish  Beauty, 
Pitmaston  Duchess,  Doyenn(3  du  Counce,  and 
BeurrS  Giffard  succeed  well  as  espaliers. 

John  Crawford. 


ABSOPvPTION  OF  ODORIFEROUS  VAPOURS 

BY  ORANGES. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  scientific  committee  of 
the  R.H.S.  Dr.  Bonavia  exhibited  .some  Oranges, 
and  submitted  the  following  communication  : — 

Not  Ion?  since  I  submitted  to  the  notice  of  the  com- 
mittee a  curious  fact  connected  with  tlie  taintinc^  of 
the  Orantre  pulp  and  juice  witli  the  aromi  of  a  box 
containing  musty  damp  hay.  On  that  occasion  there 
were  in  the  box  four  different  kinds  from  Australia, 
and  all  were  tainted  with  this  musty  aroma,  and  re- 
mained so  tainted  for  weeks,  after  having  been  un- 
packed and  aired.  On  several  occasions  I  have  liought 
from  the  shops  Blood  Oranges,  which  left  on  the  palate 
an  after-flavour  of  Onions.  In  one  instance,  a  lot  of 
Blood  Oranges  was  so  strongly  tainted  with  this 
Onion  flavour  that  they  were  scarcely  edible.  I  did 
not  observe  any  such  taint  in  other  kinds  of  Oranges. 
I  could  not  account  for  this  strange  flavour  in  the 
Blood  Ora'^ge  of  the  shops,  which,  according  to  my  ex- 
perience, both  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  India,  is 
one  of  the  finest  flavoured  Oranges  in  existence. 
However,  with  the  experience  of  the  Australian  box 
of  Oranges,  I  thought  that  possibly  Oranges  from 
Spain  may  be  sometimes  shipped  ia  the  same  vessel 
with  Spanish  Ouions,  and  stured  in  the  same  hold 
during  the  voyage.  Thus,  the  Blood  Oranges  might 
get  tainted  with  the  Oni  )n  aroma,  which  would  per- 
vade the  surrounding  atmosphere. 

In  order  to  verify  this  suspicion,  I  wrote  to  the 
great  fruit  brokers  in  the  City,  Messrs.  M.  Isaacs  and 
Sons,  and  put  a  number  of  questions  to  them.  They 
very  kiudly  and  promptly  answered  all  my  questions, 
which  are  rather  astonishing.     They  said  ; — 

1.  A  fair  quantity  of  Blond  Oranges  is  grown  in 
the  district  of  Valencia,  which  has  also  become  in  the 
last  few  years  one  of  the  most  important  districts  for 
producing  Onions,  and  in  many  cases  both  Oranges 
and  Onions  are  grown  very  closely  together. 

2.  Blood  Oranges  are  often  stored  in  the  same  ware- 
houses as  Onions  before  they  are  shipped  and  also 
before  and  during  packing. 

3.  We  should  say  that  there  are  few  steamers  which 
bring  Bluod  Oranges  from  Spain  that  do  not  bring 
Onions  in  the  same  Imld. 

4.  After  being  landed.  Oranges  and  Onions  are  stored 
very  often  in  the  same  floor,  sometimes  for  a  couple  of 
weeks  together. 

So  it  appears  that  Valencia  Oranges  are  surrounded 
by  an  Onion-tainted  atmosphere  from  the  time  of  their 

frowth  on  the  trees  to  the  time  they  are  sold  in  shops, 
think  this  is  enough  to  account  forthe strange  Onion- 
like flavour  that  I  have  <letected  in  several  lots  of 
Blood  Oranges  sold  in  the  London  shops.  Other  kinds 
of  Oranges  troin  Valencia  must  come  into  ci  intact  with 
a  tainted  atmosphere,  but  for  some  reason  I  have  luit 
detected  this  taint  in  other  than  Blood  Oranges. 

The  (juestion  that  now  remains  to  be  answered  is 
this,  Why  is  the  Blood  Orange  more  subject  to  atmo- 
Bpheric  ctmtamination  than  i/tlier  kinds?  Is  there  any 
ingredient  in  the  Blood  Orange  which  has  a  fijccial 


attraction  for  the  aroma  of  Onions  ?  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  attempt  any  reply  to  this  question.  I  have 
put  some  Blood  Oranges,  which  were  already  slightly 
tainled,  into  a  box  with  a  chopped  Spanish  Onion  for 
ten  days,  and  now  submit  them  to  the  committee  for 
examination.  I  may  add  that  Messrs,  Isaacs  and  Sons 
have  kindly  offered  to  send  me  a  few  Oranges,  which 
may  not  have  come  into  contact  with  (Anions,  for  ex- 
periment. If  I  get  them,  I  may  perhaps  be  able  to 
submit  the  result  of  further  investigations  in  this 
direction. 

Feeding  Fig'  trees. — Few  fruits  pay  better 
for  generous  treatment  than  Figs,  as  the  trees 
when  in  robust  health  are  gross  feeders.  Heavy 
mulchings  of  decayed  or  even  spent  manure  keep 
the  surface  roots  healthy.  It  is  also  a  good  plan 
to  apply  a  good  fertiliser  frecpiently  after  covering 
the  surface,  well  washing  the  food  down  to  the 
roots  Thinning  the  second  crop  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble will  be  of  great  benefit,  and  the  removal  of 
weak  or  useless  shoots  will  strengthen  those  left. 
Licjuid  manure  from  the  stable  or  cow-yard  given 
at  intervals  is  one  ot  the  best  fertilisers  Fig  trees 
can  have  when  bearing  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit. — 
S.  H.  B. 

Late  Strawberries  in  pots  and  red  spider. 
— Red  sjiider  is  the  bane  of  the  Strawberry 
grower,  as  with  a  few  scorching  days  the  pest 
makes  rapid  headway.  Some  kinds,  such  as  Presi- 
dent, British  Queen,  and  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  are 
more  readily  attacked  than  those  vt'ith  harder  or 
glossy  foliage,  so  that  any  method  to  preserve  the 
health  of  the  plants  is  worth  a  trial.  For  late 
forcing  few  places  are  available.  I  find  the  best 
are  cold  frames,  and  as  several  of  these  are  full  of 
partially  decayed  leaves,  having  been  used  to 
start  the  early  plants  or  grow  vegetables,  they  do 
admirably.  The  pots  are  plunged  nearly  up  to 
the  rim,  moisture  is  conserved,  and  there  is  little 
danger  of  spider.  The  only  drawback  is  that 
staking  the  fruits  in  such  positions  is  necessary 
to  keep  them  free  of  soil  and  moisture.  In  dull 
weather  a  free  supply  of  air  to  prevent  decay  is 
also  requisite.  Fruit  grown  in  this  way  is  little 
inferior  to  that  in  the  open  as  regards  size  or 
flavour.  Time  is  also  saved,  as  the  plants  can 
remain  in  the  same  position  from  the  time  of 
starting  till  the  fruit  is  ripe.  If  plunging  cannot 
be  followed  out,  the  plants  are  much  benefited  by 
being  stood  on  a  cool  ash  bottom. — G.  Wvthes. 

Present  condition  of  Strawberry  plants. 
— I  find  the  yearling  .Strawberry  jjlants  are  much 
more  vigorous  than  the  two-year-old  ones.  The 
younger  plants,  by  their  very  vigorous  trusses  and 
healthy  foliage,  give  every  prospect  of  a  fine  lot 
of  fruit.  My  limit  of  a  .Strawberry  plantation  is 
now  two  seasons.  Planted  during  August-  -the 
earlier  the  better — there  is  the  certainty  of  a  crop 
of  fruit  being  secured  the  following  season. 
Planted  only  a  month  later,  the  plants  have  not 
time  to  gain  size  to  be  certain  of  their  fruiting. 
The  runners  also  must  be  secured  from  vigorous 
plants,— A.  Y. 

Syring'ing'  Peach  trees  in  cold  bouses. — 
Some  .*ix  years  ago,  when  I  took  charge  here,  I 
found  in  the  cold  houses  several  Peach  trees  that 
were  subject  to  mildew.  No  doubt  this  arose  to  a 
great  extent  from  the  house  being  so  constructed 
that  to  give  fresh  air  we  are  obliged  to  slide  the 
lights  back,  thus  causing  a  draught.  To,  if  possi- 
ble, cheek  the  mildew,  I  lesolvtd  to  try  the 
eliect  of  thoroughly  moistening  every  bit  of  soil 
in  the  borders  to" the  full  just  before  the  trees 
came  into  bloom.  This  I  do  now  every  year,  and 
then  put  down  a  thick  coating  of  old  sjient 
IVIushroom  manure,  afterwards  giving  this  a  good 
soaking  of  water.  After  this  I  allow  the  house  to 
remain  open  a  few  days  to  dry  the  surface,  and  as 
the  trees  begin  to  open  their  blooms  the  house  is 
closed  and  aired  according  to  the  sta'e  of  the 
weather.  This  is  all  the  water  I  give  the  trees  till 
the  fniit  begins  to  stone,  and  oven  then  tlie  soil  is 
quite  moist.  This  treatment  checked  the  mihiew, 
but  I  still  had  to  contend  with  it  on  such  kinds  ns 
Royal  (Jeorge,  &c.  Feeling  that  something  more 
must  be  done,  I  resolved  to  try  the  ell'cct  of 
syringing  the   trees  less.     The  only  syringing   I 


give  the  trees  in  their  early  stages  is  one  or  two 
applications  of  quassia  and  soft  soapy  water  to 
keep  the  green-fly  in  check.  This  is  applied 
early  in  the  mornings  of  fine  days.  I  make  a  point 
now  not  to  syringe  the  trees  too  early  in  May,  and 
this  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  alwaj's 
using  water  that  has  the  chill  taken  oil'.  I  have 
found  the  best  results  from  this  changed  treat- 
ment the  last  three  years,  and  up  to  this  date 
(May  2)  I  have  not  seen  a  sign  of  mildew. — 
J.  C,  Fonh  Ahhey. 

Cherries  and  aphis.— Cherries  are  generally 
the  first  to  be  attacked  by  the  black  fly,  and  once 
the  pest  obtains  a  good  hold  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
lodge it  without  injuring  the  new  wood.  Not  only 
is  the  mischief  apparent  for  one  season,  but  it  is 
the  forerunner  of  other  evils,  as  when  the  growth 
of  the  trees  is  checked  canker  begins  to  assert 
itself  on  the  lower  branches.  If  the  fly  is  allowed 
to  settle  on  the  fruit  it  is  difficult  to  get  rid  of  it, 
as  extreme  measures  spoil  the  fruit.  Various 
means  may  be  taken  to  get  rid  of  the  fly  as  soon 
as  seen,  the  best  being  quassia  extract  dissolved  in 
\»-arm  water,  diluted  tobacco  water  or  quassia 
chijis.  A  mixture  of  soap-suds  or  soft  soap  and  a 
small  (.piantity  of  tobacco  water  is  also  a  sure 
remedy  when  applied  in  time.  The  chief  jioint  is 
early  application  before  the  fly  gets  distributed 
over  the  older  portions  of  the  trees.  In  the  case 
of  the  Morello  or  Kentish  Cherries,  it  is  advisable 
to  give  an  early  dressing  with  a  weak  solution 
even  if  no  fly  is  visible,  as  if  the  trees  can  be  kept 
clean  thus  e.arly  there  will  be  less  fear  of  after 
attacks.— S.  H. 


CANKER  IN  MELONS. 


This  malady  seems  to  be  more  common  now 
than  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and 
when  we  consider  that  the  facilities  for  growing 
Melons,  and  especially  early  crops,  were  less  then 
than  they  are  at  present,  it  at  once  becomes 
apparent  that  although  larger  fruit  and  perhaps 
finer  flavour  have  resulted  from  the  continuous 
labours  of  various  hybridisers,  yet  the  consti- 
tution of  many  of  the  newer  varieties  is  not 
equal  to  that  of  such  old  sorts  as  Bromham 
Hall,  Beechwood,  and  Golden  Perfection.  At 
the  time  when  these  were  first  favourites  Melon 
houses  were  few  and  far  between,  and  the  use 
(if  manure-heated  pits  necessitated  the  exercise 
of  extreme  care  both  in  the  matter  of  airing 
and  the  supply  of  moisture.  Canker  seldom 
shows  itself  in  the  early  stages  of  growtli  ; 
were  it  so,  fresh  plants,  where  at  lianil,  could 
immediately  be  planted  witliout  any  serious 
loss  of  time.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  tlie  plant 
is  can-ying  fruit  before  canker  is  seen,  ami  the 
unobservant  cultivator  may  not  even  be  aware  i 
of  its  presence  until  after  a  somewhat  length-  I 
cne>l  spell  of  dull  weather.  The  sun  suddenly 
l)ursts  forth  in  all  its  strength,  c;iusing  a  total 
collapse  of  the  plant  and  conscipieiit  loss  of  the 
crop.  Canker  in  Melons  is  not  always  due  to 
the  same  cause,  any  more  flian  is  shanking  in 
Gi'apes,  but  one  of  its  must  fertile  sources, 
especially  in  early  houses  insufiiciciitly  heated, 
is  a  too  low  night  temperature  combined  witli  a 
stagnant  atmosphere  —  strong,  rank  growth 
also  being  more  suscc])tible  to  the  malady  than 
that  which  is  opposite  in  character.  Injudicious 
ventilating,  by  which  large  volumes  of  cold  air 
ar.-  adiiiitte<l  suddenly  ;  the  apjilication  of  too 
cold  water  to  the  roots,  aUowing  tlie  .same  to 
come  into  contact  with  the  b;ise  of  the  stems  ; 
excessive   overhead    .syringings,     especially    on  | 

dull,  sunless  afternoons,  and  a  consequent  wet  | 

fcili.-vgo  at  niglitfall,  are  all  frcciucnt  causes, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  of  this  most  viru- 
lent disease.  In  order  to  guard  against  it, 
Melon  seed  shouhl  .always  be  sown  in  loam  pure 
and  simple,  and  firm  potting  slumld  always 
be  practised.     Water  should  never  be  applied 
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to  the  roots  at  a  lower  temperature  than  80°, 
and  as  these  tropical  subjects  are  not  so  partial 
to  the  sj'ringe  as  many  people  seem  to  imagine, 
its  use  should  not  be  indulged  in,  save  only  in 
the  finest  weather,  and  even  then  in  strict 
moderation.  In  planting,  the  mounds  or  ridges 
of  soil  should  be  made  tirra,  and  the  collars  of 
the  plants  be  well  elevate<l  above  the  level  of  the 
soil.  If  the  stems  are  in  close  proximity  to 
the  hot-water  [lipes,  so  much  the  better, 
as  the  heat  from  these  dispei'ses  all  snperHuous 
moisture,  and  so  prevents  it  from  settling  at 
the  base  of  the  stem.  Surrounding  the  same 
with  a  pliable  sheet  of  zinc  or  tin,  and  filling  in 
the  intervening  space  with  small  pieces  of  char- 
coal is  also  a  good  preventive.  No  stimulants 
should  be  given  until  the  crop  tells  upon  the 
vitality  of  the  plant,  after  which  gross  growth 
need  not  be  apprehended.  The  growths  which 
start  from  the  base  of  the  leaves  between  the 
ground  and  the  trellis  should  not  be  stopped 
back  too  closely,  esiiecially  if  the  plants  are 
strong,  and  pinching  with  the  finger  and  thumb 
is  preferable  to  the  use  of  the  knife,  as  the 
poresof  the  woundsbeing  thereby  closed,  airisex- 
cluded  and  cankerous  attacks  warded  off.  When 
the  disease  appears,  the  best  plan  is  to  mix  com- 
mon stone-lime  and  powdered  charcoal  in  equal 
proportions,  and  rub  it  well  into  the  affected 
parts  with  the  finger  and  thumb.  This  process 
should  be  repeated  day  by  day,  allowing  no 
moisture  from  the  syringe  to  come  itito  contact 
with  the  wound.  This  composition  will  even- 
tually form  a  hard  crust  and  finally  destroy  all 
the  cankerous  matter.  I  am  aware  this  old- 
fashioned  remedy  has  repeatedly  been  ridiculed, 
but  those  who  have  proved  its  efficacy,  as  I 
have  done,  will  not  readily  discard  it.  The 
common  mistake  is  in  using  builder's  lime. 
This  will  be  of  little  use,  but  if  stone-lime  is 
used  success  will  be  certain. 

John  Cr.vwford. 


PACKING   PEACHES. 


PE.icn  TREES  that  were  stalled  at  the  end  of  No- 
vember or  early  in  December  will  now  be  swell- 
ing their  fruit  up  rapidly  ;  in  fact,  such  varieties 
as  Early  Alexander  and  Waterloo  are  now  ripe  : 
and  where  Peaches  have  to  be  sent  away  by  rail,  a 
few  line.s  on  packing  these  tender  fruits  may, 
perhaps,  prove  useful  to  those  who  have  not  had 
much  experience  in  such  work.  The  fir.st  point  of 
importance  is  to  procure  suitable  boxes.  If  the 
fruit  is  to  be  consigned  to  a  salesman,  he  will 
willingly  forward  boxes  specially  made  for  such 
fruit ;  but  where  the  fruit  has  to  be  sent  to  the 
family,  home-made  or  purchased  boxes  have  to  be 
utilised.  These  should  be  sufficiently  deep  to 
allow  of  one  Layer  of  fruit  with  the  requisite 
packing  material.  Some  boxes  provided  with 
divisions  for  each  fruit  are  far  from  desir- 
sirable,  as  it  is  impossible  to  pack  Peaches  either 
so  carefully  or  well  as  in  boxes  without  any  such 
partitions.  Various  materials  are  useful  for  pack- 
ing. A  very  cheap  and  reliable  one  is  Mos.-,  which 
should  be  soft  and  free  from  all  hird  substances 
that  would  be  liable  to  brui-'^e  the  fruit.  Before 
using,  the  Moss  ought  to  be  thoroughly  dried  and 
all  the  fine  earth  or  dust  shaken  out,  when  it  will 
be  in  excellent  order  for  packing.  In  using  this 
material  a  good  bed  or  layer  should  be  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  box.  Then  proceed  to  wrap 
each  fruit  in  white  ti.-sue  paper,  surround- 
ing it  with  Moss,  leaving  only  the  top  of  the 
paper  to  be  seen,  placing  each  fruit  in  its  place  as 
tightly  as  possible,  yet  not  bruising  it  in  the 
operation.  All  blank  spaces  between  the  fruits 
or  at  the  sides  of  the  box  .should  bo  filled  up  with 
packing  material,  so  that  no  shaking  or  move- 
ment can  take  place  while  in  transit,  otherwise 
considerable  damage  will  result.  When  the 
bo.x  is  thus  filled,  another  layer  of  Moss  will 
be  required  on  the  top,  using  just  sufficient  to 


keep  all  tight  and   immovable  when   the  lid   is 
screwed  down.     I  may  here  remark  that  screws 
are  much  the  best  for  securing  the  lids,  as  there 
is  no  jar  in  driving  them  in,  as  with  nails,  nor  any 
danger  of  the  points  goitig  wrong  and   pricking 
the  fruit  ;   and  at  the  journey's  end  the  screws 
can  easil3'   be   drawn  without  any  injury  to  the 
box,  which  can  thus  be  utilised  on  many  future 
occasions.     In   many  gardens,  especially    in    the 
neighbourhood  of  towns,  Moss  is  not  procurable, 
causing  other  material  to  be  emploj-ed,  for  which 
purpose    ordinary   unbleached   w'adding   answers 
ver}-  well,  costing  about  lis.  (5d.  per  dozen  yards, 
using  it  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  advised  for 
Moss.     Tissue  paper  should  always  surround  the 
fruit,  not  putting  the  wadding  into  direct  contact 
« ith  the  Peaches,  as  some  of  it  would  adhere  to 
the  downy  coating  and  spoil  the  appearance  of  the 
fruit.     Last  year  I  saw  a  large  consignment  of 
Peaches    arrive  at    a  well-known    establishment. 
These  had   been   packed  in  the  wadding,   which 
could  not  be  entirely  removed  when  unpacked.    If 
the  sender  had  heard   the  remarks  passed  on  his 
work,  he  would  have   been  fully  convinced  of  his 
error,  to  say  nothing  of  the  lowered  value,  which 
was  about  50  per  cent. ,  as  stated  by  the  salesman. 
-An   excellent  substitute  for   the   above   is    wood 
wool,  being  fine,  soft,  springy  and  I'easonable  in 
price.     Such  materials  as  bran  ought  never  to  be 
employed  for  packing,  as  it  shifts  about  and  the 
fruit  is  practically  certain  to  arrive  at  its  destina- 
tion  more   or    less    damaged.      Paper  shavings, 
recommended     by     a     few     gardeners,    find     no 
favour   here,    as   they   are   frequently    hard,  not 
very  elastic  and  apt  to  cause  bruises.     To  attempt 
to  send  fully  ripe  Peaches  long  distances  by  rail  is 
courting  failure,  as  the  least  pressure  causes  dis- 
figurement, and  the  rough  and  careless  h.andling 
of  the  boxes  by  railway  men  will  almost  knock 
them    to    pieces,   for    which    reason    experienced 
growers  always  send  their  Peaches  a  little  before 
they  are  ri[)e.     In   this  stage  they  will  stand   a 
little  rough  handling  when  packed  and  appear  in 
good  condition  when  tiken  out  of  the  boxes.   Even 
if  the  fruit  could  be  safely  sent  to  market  in  a 
ripe  state,  the  salesmen  would  object,  as  it  w-ould 
have  to  be  sold  immeJiately  on  its  arrival,  simply 
because  it  would  not  keep  ;  consequently  it  would 
have  to  go,  no  m.itter  whether  prices  were  high  or 
low.     On  the  other  hand,  when  the  fruit  is  not 
fully  ripe,  the  salesman   can   use  his  own  discre- 
tion in  selling,  and  if  prices  rule  low-,  he  may  and 
does  fre(|uently  refuse  to  sell  for  a  week  or  more 
after  the  fruit  has  reached  him,  thus  securing  the 
highest  jiossible  value  for  the  sender  and  also  an 
increased  commission  for  himself. 

w.  c.  c. 


OPEN-AIR  PEACH  CULTURE. 

Opex-air  Peach  trees  are  full  of  promise  again 
this  season,  there  being  an  abundant  set  of  fruit 
— far  too  abundant  in  fact,  the  foliage  also  being 
in  a  healthy  state.  Once  let  the  young  foliage 
become  attacked  and  curled  up  with  aphides,  no 
good  results  will  be  obtained  throughout  the 
season  ;  in  fact,  the  growth  will  become  so  para- 
lyse.! that  most  likely  the  trees  will  never  recover 
from  the  check.  Granted  that  the  erection  of 
glass  structures  for  the  cultivation  of  Peacli  trees 
has  been  the  means  of  not  so  many  Peach  trees 
being  cultivated  against  open  walls  as  in  years 
gone  by,  j'et  I  can  assure  Mr.  Crawford  that  open- 
air  Peach  cultivation  is  not  in  such  a  doleful  state 
generally  as  he  imagines.  If  Mr.  Crawford  had 
.seen  the  truly  m.-ignificent  fruit  exhibited  at  the 
Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  last  September,  he 
would  not  have  thought  that  ojien-.air  Peach  cul- 
ture was  a  lost  art.  I  do  not  look  upon  these 
early  American  Peaches  with  nuich  favour  for  open 
walls,  that  is,  unless  there  are  no  Peaches  at  the 
period  these  would  ripen  procurable  from  under 
glass. 

As  previously  observed,  cleanliness  is  of  extreme 
importance  ;  in  fact,  the  trees  should  have  been 
already  washed.  Our  trees  were  syi-inged  over 
with  the  petroleum  and  soft  soap  nuxture  in  .a 
warm  state  previous  to  their  coming  into  bloom, 


and  to-day  (April  10)  the  trees  have  had  the  first 
syringing  with  a  decoction  of  quassia  and  soft 
soap.  I  have  used  properlj- diluted  tobacco  water 
and  Gishurst  compound  with  satisfactory  results 
and  without  the  least  injury  to  the  small  fruit. 
Putting  tobacco  powder  into  the  shoots  is  an  end- 
less job,  and  syringing  merely  with  clear  water 
when  once  aphides  attack  the  shoots  is  of  little 
use.  Where  the  fruits  are  thickly  set,  and  on  our 
trees  they  have  set  in  thousands,  the  greater  part 
should  be  pulled  off.  -About  half  a  dozen  should 
be  left  on  a  shoot  until  it  is  seen  which  are  likely 
to  take  the  lead,  when  the  major  part  should  be 
removed.  Disbudding  must  also  commence,  re- 
moving the  shoots  with  more  care  than  from  trees 
under  glass.  The  early  shoots  must  be  reserved 
at  all  cost  if  the  growth  is  to  be  free  and  healthy. 
Trees  growing  against  warm  south  walls  shou'id 
have  a  light  mulching  of  stable  litter,  and  if  at 
all  dry  close  up  along  the  wall,  they  must  be 
watered.  This  litter  will  also  prevent  the  border 
from  becoming  too  hard  from  attending  to  the 
trees.  Sufficient  growing  shoots  must  be  left  to 
well  furnish  the  tree,  and  the  mistake  must  not 
be  made  of  reducing  the  growth  too  much,  or 
there  will  not  be  sufficient  growing  force  to  main- 
tai'!  the  trees  in  good  health. — Y.  A.  H. 

Mr.   Crawford  (p.  28S)   appears  to  take  a 

des[)onding  view  of  out-door  Peach  culture.  If 
he  saw  the  grand  trees  that  are  to  be  found 
in  this  county,  such,  for  instance,  as  those  at 
Heckfield  and  Broadlands,  near  Romsey,  I  fancy 
he  would  take  heart.  Here  Peaches  from  the 
open  walls  are  considered  to  be  the  most  certain 
of  all  the  hardy  fruit  crops.  I  grow  them  on  east 
and  west  walls  as  well  as  on  a  southern  aspect. 
Many  persons  have  an  idea  that  Peaches  cannot 
be  grown  successfully  against  walls  ha\ing 
other  than  a  southern  exposure.  This  is  decidedly 
wrong.  It  is  an  advantage  to  have  trees  growing 
in  a  variety  of  positions,  as  in  this  way  the  season 
is  considerably  extended.  I  had  last  year  ripe 
fruit  of  Alexander  from  a  south  wall  on  June  24  ; 
these  were  followed  by  Early  Louise,  which  I 
regard  as  an  excellent  \-ariety  both  in  point  of 
crojiping  and  tiuality.  From  a  west  wall  I 
gathered  next  Alexander  and  Waterloo.  Al- 
though this  latter  variety  is  considered  to  be  a 
week  earlier  than  Alexander,  with  me  it  is  the 
reverse.  Grosse  Mignonne,  both  from  south  and 
west  walls,  yielded  abundant  crops ;  from  one 
tree  of  this  sort  growing  against  a  south  w'all  I 
I  gathered  280  fruits  last  year.  This  particular 
tree  covers  a  space  of  30  feet  in  length  :  the  wall 
is  not  a  high  one.  Bellegarde  from  a  south  wall 
and  Royal  George  from  an  eastern  exposure  are 
the  next  to  provide  fruit,  followed  bj'  Dymond 
from  a  west  wall.  This  is  an  excellent  Peach 
for  outdoor  culture.  The  constitution  is  good, 
while  the  tjuality  of  the  fruit  leaves  but 
little  to  be  desired.  Walburton's  Admirable 
provides  us  with  late  fruit  from  a  south 
wall,  and  I>ate  Admirable  from  an  eastern 
aspect.  I  omitted  to  name  another  Peach  that  I 
regard  as  one  of  the  best  for  early  supply — Hale's 
Early.  It  is  decidedly  free  bearing  ;  the  fruit 
carries  a  deep  red  colour,  and  for  flavour  it  is 
quite  one  of  the  best.  With  the  varieties  named 
we  can  ensure  a  supply  of  fruit  from  f  l>o  open  walls 
almost  any  season  from  .luly  till  the  middle  of 
October.  Of  course,  regular  attention  must  bo 
given  to  tie  trees  in  such  matters  as  timely 
disbudding,  kee[)ing  them  clean,  and  providing 
water  in  abuiulancc  both  at  the  roots  and  over  the 
foli.age.  The  greatest  mistake  of  all  that  is  made 
in  Peach  culture  in  the  open  is  that  of  allow  iug  the 
branches  to  become  too  crowded,  thus  preventing 
a  proper  maturation  of  the  wood.  If  the  shoots  of 
the  current  year's  growth  are  not  properly  deve- 
loped and  matured  the  crop  is  sure  to  be  a  thin 
one.  Instead  of  disbudding  freely,  too  many 
shoots  are  allowed  to  remain,  crowding  each  other 
during  the  suuuner,  and  instead  of  their  being 
thinned  out  early  in  the  autumn  after  the  cro|)  is 
gathered  they  are  left  until  the  trees  are  jiruucd 
and  trained  iu  .March  perhaps.  I  never  can  under- 
stand why  the  pruning  of  Peach  trees  is  left  until 
tliat  time   when  it  can  be  so  much  better  done 
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while  the  leaves  are  on  the  trees.  It  is  a  fact, 
however,  that  more  trees  are  pruned  in  the  spring 
than  at  any  other  periotl.  Allowing  insect  pests, 
8uch  a-s  green  and  black  fly,  to  get  a  too  firm  hold 
of  the  trees  in  the  spring  before  the  necessary 
means  are  taken  to  destroy  them  is  another  cause 
of  failure.  The  shoots  are  crippled  in  their  infancy 
as  it  were,  and  without  freedom  of  growth  tlie 
fruit  cannot  be  expected  to  be  satisfactory  either 
in  size  or  quality.  During  dry  seasons  trees  in 
many  instances  do  not  receive  nearly  enough  water 
at  their  roots. 

Another  cause  of  failure,  too,  is  the  too  free 
use  of  manure  about  the  roots  as  well  as  too  much 
interference  with  them.  While  the  trees  are 
making  sufficient  growth  manure  is  not  required 
at  all,  and  certainly  not  to  be  dug  in  amongst  the 
roots.  Trees  that  are  properly  furnished  with 
wood  j-early  only  require  stimulants  to  enable  tlie 
fruit  to  attain  its  proper  size.  This  can  best  be 
given  in  lic[uid  form  after  the  fruit  is  formed. 
Interference  with  the  surface  roots  is  not  then 
necessary. 

In  my  case  the  soil  about  the  roots,  say  4  feet 
away  from  the  wall,  has  not  been  broken  up  for 
the  last  ten  years,  and  being  of  a  heavy  character 
it  can  easily  be  imagined  how  hard  and  tirm  it  is 
at  the  present  time.  It  is  wise  to  root-prune  the 
trees  occasionally.  In  ray  case  the  border  in  front 
is  occupied  with  herbaceous  plants,  which  necessi- 
tate replanting,  ?a}',  every  four  years.  This  is 
done  in  the  autumn  ;  the  plants  are  all  taken  up 
and  the  border  trenched  2  feet  deep  and  to  within 
4  feet  of  the  wall.  Any  roots  that  have  ramified 
into  the  herbaceous  plant  (juarters  are  cut  off  to 
the  distance  named.  The  trees,  therefore,  never 
make  strong  sappj'  growth,  but  are  furnished 
with  shoots  of  mediumsize  which  ripen  thoroughly 
and  never  fail  to  be  thickly  set  with  blossom,  and 
eventually  bear  heavy  crops  of  fruit.  Some  per- 
sons have  an  idea  that  without  glass  cojiings  or  an 
elaborate  arrangement  of  roller  blinds  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  trees  while  in  bloom  Peach  growing 
is  well-nigh  an  impo.ssibility.  Protection,  how- 
ever, is  necessary.  Ours  is  of  a  primitive  charac- 
ter. Scrim  canvas  is  run  along  a  stout  wire  sus- 
pended under  the  coping,  which  is  but  .S  inches 
wide,  the  canvas  being  supported  by  rings  and 
kept  away  from  the  trees  by  the  aid  of  stout  Ash 
poles  thrust  into  the  soil  3  feet  from  the  wall  in  a 
slanting  direction.  The  canvas  is  ih'awn  over  at 
night  and  removedin  the  morning. — E.  Moi.vneux, 
Samninore  Park,  ILanU. 

Mr.  Crawford's  interesting  letter  on   the 

above  subject  on  page  288  I  fully  agree  with. 
For  twenty-six  years  here  (Nortliam[)ton)  I  have 
grown  Peaches  largely,  and  it  is  the  very  best 
cro|j  I  can  grow  on  the  walls.  Last  season  my 
late  wall  of  Peaches  was  the  admiration  of  .all  wlio 
saw  it.  The  varieties  are  Prince.ss  of  Wales  and 
Late  Admirable,  both  of  which  realised  in  the 
open  market  12s.  and  15s.  per  dozen.  Tliese 
prices  I  have  repeatedly  made.  I  also  grow  Hale's 
Early,  Amsden,  Crimson  Galande,  and  many 
others,  all  of  which  yield  good  paying  crops. 
These  Peaches  are  all  giown  on  south  walls.  The 
borders  are  16  feet  wide,  and  I  allow  5  feet  next 
to  the  wall  for  the  roots.  A  spade  is  not  allowed 
on  the  space.  This  .season  tlie  trees  look  healthy 
and  have  set  an  excellent  crop.  I  look  Ujion  the 
three  following  points  in  Peach  culture  as  cardinal 
ones.  First,  kee[)  the  young  wood  clean  by  dust- 
ing and  syringing  ;  second,  nail  the  young  shoots 
in  thinly;  ami  thirdly,  keep  the  trees  well  watered 
aid  well  mulched. — K.  (iiLiiKRT,  Bunjhliy. 


All  fruit  trees  look  clean  and  healthy.  During 
the  last  month  they  have  had  freijuent  refreshing 
showers  to  expand  the  buds  and  wash  the  foliage. 
Strawberries  sutfered  much  from  last  summer's 
drought.  When  the  rain  came  they  made  a  weak 
growth,  which  continued  into  winter,  when  they 
were  again  checked  and  many  killed  by  the  severe 
frosts  in  January.  They  are  now  in  full  bloom, 
and  unless  we  have  severe  frosts  or  a  repetition  of 
last  year's  drought,  we  may  look  forward  to  an 
early  and  most  fiuitful  year.  Vegetable  crops 
all  look  health3'.  Exonian  and  William  I.  Peas 
are  already  in  Hower. — P.  D.widson,  The  Gardens, 
Iicerne  Minsler  House. 

Thinning  Raspberry  canes.— The  growths 
mafle  last  year  are  none  too  strong,  so  that  more 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  fruit-bearing 
canes  to  prevent  them  becoming  exhausted.  By 
thinning  the  shoots  at  this  date  there  will  be  a 
great  saving  of  sap,  as  the  flow  will  be  directed 
to  the  fruiting  canes  and  tho.se  left  for  next 
season's  fruiting.  The  shoots  at  the  base  should 
be  .selected  for  next  season's  canes,  and  the  (juan- 
tity  should  be  regulated  according  to  the  strength 
or  age  of  the  older  canes.  Now  is  a  good  time  to 
remove^  weak  or  useless  fruiting  canes  so  as  to 
avoid  overcrowding.  Where  canes  are  required 
to  form  new  jilantations  next  autumn  it  is  a  good 
plant  to  allow  those  to  remain  which  are  between 
the  plants  in  the  row.  They  get  less  damage  in 
such  a  position  and  are  often  much  stronger  than 
those  wide  of  the  fruiting  canes  between  the  rows. 
— S.  H.  B. 


Fruit  prospects  for  1894.— May  .day  of  1894 
has  been  heialded  in  by  a  profusion  of  blossom 
such  aa  wu  have  seldom,  if  ever  seen.  Lilacs  and 
Barberries  have  been  in  flower  for  ten  days,  and 
now  the  (Chestnuts  and  orcliards  arc  one  sheet  of 
bloom.  Hlucliells  and  CJowslips  purfuiuc  the  air 
mid  wood  and  glen.  Some  fruit  trees,  such  us 
Apricots,  Pears  and  Plums,  are  well  set  and 
swelling  their  fruit.  Apples  al.«o  are  setting 
freely.  Bush  fruit  is  also  abundant.  To-day  | 
(May  2)  wo  are  gathering  (looseberries  for  tarts.  I 


RE-ARRANGING  A  VINERY. 
I  HAVE  two  \ineries  planted  with  the  following 
Vines,  which  are  ten  years  old  :  Buckland  Sweet- 
water, Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Madresfield  Court, 
Foster's  Seedling,  Lady  Downe's,  Black  Ham- 
burgh, Gros  Colman  and  Mrs.  Pince.  Some  of  the 
Vines  are  in  flower  just  as  the  others  are  break- 
ing away.  I  wish  to  re-arrange,  so  as  to  have  one 
early  and. one  late  house.  Will  someone  kindly 
tell  me  which  sorts  will  do  for  e.ach  house  antl 
when  to  replant  V  I  have  no  artificial  manure,  but 
plenty  of  horse  manure,  charcoal,  brick  rubbish 
and  good  garden  loam.  In  what  proportions  shall 
I  put  these  with  the  old  border  .soil? — Metz. 

*jf*  This  query  is  scarcely  so  explicit  as  it  might 
have  been.  If  "Metz "had  stated  exactly  how 
the  varieties  were  airanged,  I  could  then  have 
better  advised  as  to  the  best  plan  of  operations. 
Evidently  the  mixture  is  a  somewhat  unfortunate 
one,  as  with  two  houses  in  which  to  grow  the 
Vines  they  might  easily  have  been  divided  into 
early  and  late  houses.  Has  "Metz"  calculated 
the  cost  and  inconvenience  of  destroyisg  a  lot  of 
Vines  that  ought  to  be  at  their  best  with  a  view 
to  replanting  in  a  better  order  of  arrangement? 
In  [i.'irticular,  has  he  taken  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  there  will  be  at  least  one  clear  season 
lost  ?  As  far  as  bunches  are  concerned,  and  unless 
su])ernumeraries  are  freely  planted,  there  will  not 
be  anything  approaching  a  full  crop  during  the 
next  two  or  three  years.  I  will  first  suggest  a 
way  out  of  the  difliculty  and  then  advise  how  and 
wlien  to  plant  young  Vines.  "Metz"  can  then 
decide  for  himself  which  line  to  .adopt.  Fire-heat 
is  of  great  assistance  to  the  grower  of  early  varie- 
ties of  Grapes  at  times,  even  if  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  forcing  is  attempted,  and  is  absolutely 
essential  wlien  early  and  late  v.aricties  are  mixed 
together.  I  have  seen  good  Black  Hamburgh, 
Madresfield  Court,  Foster's  Seedling  and  Buck- 
land  Sweetwater  hanging  in  a  house  with  Muscat 
of  Alexandria,  Mrs.  Piuce's  Muscat,  Gros  (iuil- 
laume  and  Alicante  also  in  good  condition,  but 
then  the  four  last  were  at  the  warmest  end  of  the 
house,  were  given  rather  less  air  during  the  first 
six  months  of  the  year  and  all  were  started  not 
later  than  t  he  first  week  in  February.  Late  varie- 
ti(!s  succeed  better  with  early  v.'irieties  in  an  early 
house  than  do  the  latter  with  late  .sorts  in  a  house 
not  started  before  Marirli.  If  "Metz"  can  de- 
cide which  house  to  make  the  eaily  one,  he  could 
extend  by  laying  in  young  canes  on  eai^li  side  any 
Black    Hamburgh,   'Madresfield    Court,    Foster's 


Seedling,  and  Buckland  Sweetwater  rods  there 
may  be  in  it,  a  Muscat  of  Alexandria  rod  also  being 
reserved  if  at  the  warmest  end  of  the  hou,se.  If 
this  is  scarcely  jiracticable  he  could  yet  inarch 
young  growing  Vines  of  either  of  those  four  va- 
rieties on  to  a  young  lateral  of  any  late  varieties 
there  may  be  in  the  house  with  every  likelihood 
of  their  doing  well.  I  prefer  inarching  or  graft- 
ing late  ^-arieties  on  to  early  varieties,  but  these 
conditions  may  be  reversed,  and  there  need  be  no 
hesitation  about  making  a  white  variety  do  duty 
as  a  stock  for  black  Grafies  or  fire  rei-.^a.  If 
young  growing  Vines  are  not  procurable  for  in- 
arching just  now,  then  bottle  -  grafting  with 
ripened  wood  next  spring  should  be  practised.  In 
either  case,  or  whether  old  ^'ines  are  extended  or 
j'oung  ones  are  inarched  on  to  others,  there  will 
be  no  loss  of  part  of  a  crop  even,  as  s])urs  on  the 
condemned  rods  can  be  gradually  sawn  oft'  as  the 
young  canes  want  the  room  and  reach  a  bearing 
size.  Black  Hamburgh  and  the  other  varieties 
named  and  also  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  are  all 
very  suitable  for  converting  into  stocks  for  Lady 
Downe's  Seedling,  Gros  Colman,  Mrs.  Pince's 
Muscat,  and  Alicante,  and  if  any  or  either  of 
them  are  now  in  the  house  that  is  to  be  the  late 
one  eventually,  they  cm  be  so  inarched  or 
grafted.  If  preferred,  late  varieties  can  be  ex- 
tended, and  early  ones  gradually  cut  out.  Till 
such  time  as  the  change  has  been  effected, 
that  is  to  say,  one  house  has  been  well  filled 
with  rods  of  early  varieties  and  the  other  with  late 
ones,  treat  all  alike.  Moder.ately  hard  forcing 
should  be  resorted  to.  If  the  houses  are  started 
during  the  first  week  in  February,  commence  with 
a  night  temperature  of  about  ").">',  gradually  raising 
this  to  ().5"  or  70"  VI hen  the  Vines  are  in  flo«i r, 
alter  which  there  may  |be  a  slight  droii— day 
temperatures  ranging  from  '1°  to  10'  higher, 
according  to  external  conditions.  This  will  ^o 
forward  the  late  varieties  that  they  will  be  colour- 
ing during  the  hottest  part  of  the  year,  or  saj'.Iuly 
and  August,  which  will  admit  of  air  being  given 
free!}',  this  favouring  the  keeping  of  the  early 
(Jrapes  and  the  perfect  colouring  of  the  late  varie- 
ties. Most  probably  the  borders  re(|uire  renovat- 
ing, and  this  should  be  done  in  the  autumn  while 
yet  the  foliage  is  fresh. 

"Metz"  failed  to  state  whether  the  Vines  under 
his  care  are  rooting  solely  in  outside  or  inside 
borders,  or  in  a  combination  of  both.  If  they  arc 
in  an  outside  border,  they  need  not  be  destroyed 
before  a  fresh  set  planted  in  an  inside  border  are 
strong  enough  to  bear  good  crops,  while  if  the  old 
V'ines  are  rooting  in  an  inside  border,  the  young 
ones  could  be  planted  in  an  outside  border  and 
gradually  take  the  place  of  those  inside.  In  the 
event  of  the  roots  of  old  Vines  having  access  to 
both  inside  and  outside  borders,  the  former,  very 
probably,  will  be  the  least  occupied  by  them,  and 
might  safely  be  largely  or  wholly  broken  up  and 
young  Vines  be  planted  in  a  fresh  border.  This 
jilan,  again,  would  prevent  the  loss  of  one  or  two 
crops.  If,  after  reading  the  foregoing,  "Metz." 
still  thinks  of  completely  rooting  out  his 
old  Vines  and  replanting  with  young  ones  in 
a  new  border,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  do  this 
during  the  month  of  October.  Should  it  not  be 
possible  to  do  this  at  that  very  suitable  time,  then 
the  planting  ought  to  be  delayed  till  late  in  lanu- 
ary  or  early  in  February.  Brown  fibrous  loam  is 
much  to  be  preferred  to  "good  garden  loam,"  by 
which  I  presume  is  meant  ordinary  garden  soil, 
but  the  latter  will  grow  Grapes  very  Mell.  To 
every  twenty  barrow-loads  of  this  add  three 
bariow  loads  of  fresh  horse  droppings,  live  barrow- 
loads  of  coarse  mortar  rulibish,  tlini'  bushels  of 
soot,  two  barrow-loads  of  charcoal,  and  either  two 
barrow-loads  of  crushed  oyster  shells  or  two  cwt. 
of  crushed  bones.  To  this  heap  may  bo  added 
tlio  top  (i  inches  of  the  old  border,  and  all  be  then 
thoroughly  well  mixed  together.  A  full-sized 
border  need  not-  be  formed  at  once.  A  better 
pl.'in  would  be  to  make  it  one  third  of  original 
size  and  adil  the  rest  iiiecemcal,  according  as  it  is 
needed  in  after  years.  For  autumn  |ilantiiig  and 
for  outside  borders  gener.ally,  riiiciied  canes  of 
the   planting  size  supplieil    by  nurserymen  are  to 
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be  preferred,  but  home-raised  or  locally  purchased 
growing  j'oung  Vines  are  adniirabU'  adapted  for 
planting  in  inside  borders  during  April  or  Maj'. 
Supernumeraries  should  be  planted  freely,  either 
among  those  intended  to  be  permanent,  or,  better 
still,  a  few  feet  further  in  the  house  as  well  as 
against  the  back  walls.  These  could  be  fruited 
heavilj'  for  two  seasons  or  more,  and  rooted  out 
a?  the  more  favoured  permanent  A'ines  require  the 
room  and  reach  a  size  when  they  may  safely  be 
allowed  to  produce  good  crops. — W.  I. 


THE  ROCK  GARDEN. 

Hardy  Ferns.— II. 

(i)  Small  Ferns   for  ShjIdy  Nooks. 

Fndee  this  heading  I  will  briefly  discuss  the 

most  desirable   kinds   of  hardy  Ferns  for  the 


a  haucLsome  and  very  di.stinct  variety,  with  narrow 
fronds  and  deeply  dissected  pinnK,  grows  about  12 
inches  high  and  is  well  sutited  for  a  single  speci- 
men in  a  prominent  position.  Two  rare  and  beau- 
tiful sub-varietiesof  somewhatsniallergrowth  are 
A.  F.-f.  F.cristatnm  and  A.  F.-f.  F.  multifidura. 
^^ery  desirable  is  also  A.  F.  -f .  F.  ramo-cristatum, 
which  attains  a  height  of  about  12  inches.  All 
Athyrinms  should  be  kept  moderately  dry  during 
the  winter  months  while  they  are  in  a  state  of 
rest,  but  they  require  abundance  of  moisture 
during  tlie  summer.  The  best  soil  is  a  good 
fibrous  loam  mixed  with  sand  and  leaf  mould. 
Of  Blechuums  the  most  important  for  tlie  rock 
garden  is  the  common  B.  Spicant,  which  is 
found  often  in  abundance  in  our  woods.  It 
enjoys  a  moist  and  shady  position,  and  is  very 
handsome  when   its  pendent   fronds   can   hang 
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Usmunda  regalis  in  a  moist  corner  of  the  rock  garden. 


shady,  or  at  least  half-shady  parts  of  the  rock 
garden.  The  varieties  here  enumerated  are 
such  as  would  vary  in  size  from  3  inches  or  4 
inches  to  9  inches  or  12  inches  in  height,  and 
would  therefore  be  well  adapted  for  rock  walls 
with  a  northerly  aspect,  the  Ferns  being  either 
grouped  by  themselves  or  intermixed  with 
alpines.  They  would  also  form  an  excellent 
material  for  the  lining  of  caves  or  shady  and 
half-shady  recesses,  sucli  as  were  referred  to  in 
the  previous  cliapter.  Adiantum  capillus- 
Veneris  (the  Maiden-hair  Fern)  is,  unfortu- 
nately, not  sufficiently  hardy  to  stand  our 
winters  without  protection,  except  in  some 
sheltered  ]iarts  of  the  southern  and  western 
counties,  where  I  have  often  used  it  for  lining 
caves  and  similar  recesses  with  great  success. 
AUosurus  crispus  (the  Mountain  Parsley  Fern) 
is  always  attractive  with  its  curiously  crumpled 
fronds.  It  is  deciduous  and  re(juires  plenty  of 
light,  though  it  sliouM  be  protected  from  scorch- 
ing sunshine.  A  gritty  soil  mixed  with  leaf- 
mould  and  broken  stones  suits  it  admirably. 
The  Lady  Fern  (Athyrium)  is  excellent  for  the 
rock  garden.  All  of  them  are  decidu(jus  and 
have  most  elegant  fronds.  Tliere  are  veiy  few, 
however,  which  can  come  under  this  section  of 
"small  Ferns"  ((.f.,  not  exceeding  12  inches), 
and  as  being  anmng  the  best  I  will  mention 
A.  Filix  fiemina  a]iicale,  which  is  a  rare  and 
choice  variety  growing  only  '.)  inches  high,  with 
beautiful  fronds  ending  in  a  crested  head.  An- 
other crested  variety  is  A.  F.-f.  crispum,  grow- 
ing 9  indiesor  1(1  inrlies  liigh.    A.  F.f.  Frizelliie, 


downwards  over  rocks.  A  soil  similar  to  that 
recommended  for  Athj'riums  will  best  suit  its 
rec|uirements.  There  are  several  very  handsome 
sub-varieties  of  this  species,  the  smallest  and 
neatest  of  them  being,  peihaijs,  the  following  : 
B.  S.  apiculatum,  very  dwarf  in  habit  ;  B.  S. 
crispum,  growing  12  inches  high,  with  fronds 
beautifully  created  and  undulated  ;  B.  S.  im- 
bricatum,  as  the  name  implies,  with  imbricated 
pinnie.  Other  desirable  forms  are  B.  S.  mul- 
tifidum,  B.  S.  serratum,  B.  S.  tripinnatum 
and  B.  S.  trinervum.  Of  the  flymenophyl- 
luras  there  are  two  varieties  which  in  favour- 
able localities  may  succeed  out  of  doors, 
viz.,  H.  tunbridgense  and  H.  WU.soni.  Their 
cultivation,  however,  requires  great  care  and 
special  conditions.  They  flourish  best  in  a 
shady  cave  free  from  draught,  where  they 
would  receive  a  slight  sprinkling  from  the  des- 
cending drops  of  a  dripping  waterfall,  and 
where  they  would  be  screened  from  the  sun 
without  being  quite  in  the  dark.  The  soil 
should  consist  of  fibrous  peat,  a  little  loam, 
leaf  mould,  and  broken  stones  of  a  very  porous 
nature  to  ensure  perfect  tlrainage.  Lomaria 
alpina  is  a  inetty  evergreen  Fern  from  New 
Zealand ;  it  grows  about  (>  inches  high,  h.as 
di!cp  green  glossy  fronds,  and  is  perfectly 
hardy.  L,  crenulata  is  a  little  gem  for  the 
rock  garden,  but  is  lianly  only  in  the  western 
and  .southern  counties  :  it  makes  an  excellent 
comi)anion  for  alpines  in  a  half-shady  or  shady 
])osition.  Pdlypodium  Dryopteris  (the  Oak 
Fern)  and   I".   I'hegnpteris  (the  Mccch  Fern)  arc 


the  most  important  of  the  deciduous  Polypodies 
for  the  rock  garden,  both  requiring  a  somewhat 
dry,  though  shaded  position.  P.  vulgare  has 
already  been  mentioned  among  Ferns  which 
will  endure  sunshine,  but  its  numerous  sub- 
varieties  require  a  position  at  least  partly 
shaded,  and  being  evergi-een  they  are  most 
useful  for  shady  recesses  or  for  forming  carpets 
of  greenery  on  which  to  display  taller  flowers 
with  effect.  P.  v.  caml)ricum  (the  Welsh  Poly- 
pody) seldom  grows  more  than  10  or  12  inches 
in  height,  ami  must  be  reckoned  among  the 
most  desirable  kinds.  Exceedingly  elegant  and 
handsome  are  the  varieties  P.  v.  cornubiense 
Whytei,  P.  v.  elegantissimum,  and  the  new 
and  rare  P.  v.  trichomanoides.  The  soil  for 
these  should  contain  a  mixture  of  leaf-mould 
and  Ijroken  stones. 

Among  dwarf  forms  of  Polystichum  (syn., 
Aspidium)  I  will  mention  P.  angulare  parvissi- 
mum,  which  is  a  little  gem,  growing  only  a  few 
inches  high,  and  might  be  associated  with  the 
smallest  alpines;  P.  Loncliitis  (the  Holly  Fern), 
a  distinct  and  handsome  kind,  seldom  exceeding 
a  foot  in  height,  and  P.  munitum  imbricans, 
which  comes  from  North  America.  Not  only  is 
the  common  Scolo])endrium  vulgare  itself  a 
distinct  and  useful  kind  in  the  rock  garden,  and 
well  adapted  for  forming  evergreen  backgrounds 
of  the  deepest  and  glossiest  green,  but  its  nu- 
merous sub-varieties  ccjutain  many  beautiful 
species  fit  for  the  most  select  part  of  the  rock 
garden  if  the  conditions  are  favouralile  to  their 
growth.  Scolopendriums  love  at  least  jiartial 
shade  and  an  open  well-drained  soil  consisting 
of  leaf-mould,  peat,  loam,  sand,  and  old  mortar 


or  other  calcareous 
matter.  Most  of  them 
also  love  moisture, 
and  are  (juite  in  jilace 
near  water,  w  here 
their  bold  and  hand- 
some fronds  form  a 
striking  contrast  to 
any  other  kind  of 
vegetation.  The  varie- 
ties of  more  or  less 
merit  may  be  num- 
bered by  hundreds, 
and  I  will,  thercl'ore, 
mention  only  a  few  of 
the  most  distinct. 
Very  small  are  the 
following  :   S.  v.  capi- 

tatum,  S.  v.  conglomeratum,  S.  v.  cristatum,S. 
Kelwayi,  S.  v.  ramo-cristatum.  Tluse  have 
beautifully  crested  or  divided  fronds.  S.  v. 
crispum  and  its  sub-varieties  grow  to  somewhat 
larger  proportions,  and  have  their  fronds  beauti- 
fully undulated  throughout.  S.  v.  cristulatum 
is  crested  and  nuich  ilivided  at  the  extremities 
of  the  fronds.  Very  distinct  are  al.so  the  varie- 
ties S.    V.   lissum  and    S.    v.   grandiceps.     The 
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variety  S.  v.  Kehvayi  densum  is  a  very  minute 
species,  reminding  almost  of  Parsley  with  its 
dense    mass     of    crested    fronds.     Of    others 

1  will  mention  S.  v.  marginatum,  S.  v. 
muricatum,  S.  v.  multifidum,  S.  v.  sagit- 
tato-cristatum,  and  S.  v.  undulatum.  Trictio- 
manes  radicans  (the  Killarney  Fern)  is  one  of 
the  liandsomest  Filmy  Ferns,  requiring  similar 
treatment  to  the  Hymenophyllums  already  men- 
tioned, but,  unfortunately,  tliere  are  only  very 
few  localities  where  it  can  be  successfully  grown 
out  of  doors  except  under  a  bell-glass  or  similar 
appliances.  In  many  places  in  the  western  coun- 
tries Selaginellas  will  succeed  very  well  out  of 
doors  if  planted  in  a  cave  or  similar  recess. 
Perhaps  the  best  of  all  is  S.  helvetica. 

(c)  Large  Ferns. 

The  use  of  large  Ferns  in  the  rock  garden 
must  naturally  he  limited.  Only  the  rarest  or 
handsumest  kinds  .shoidd  occur  in  the  fore- 
ground now  and  then,  as  isolated  specimens,  or 
in  small  groups.  But  in  the  background  or  in 
very  large  recesses  we  may  plant  masses  of 
them  with  great  effect.  There' is  something 
particularly  attractive  and  natural  about  the 
charm  produced  by  massive  boulders  emerging 
from  a  thicket  of  Ferns.  No  matter  what 
the  colour  of  the  stone  may  be,  it  is  sure  to  be 
in  striking  contrast  with  the  verdure  of  the 
Ferns,  and  as  most  of  them  are  content  ^\ith 
only  partial  shade,  it  should  be  easy  to  take 
ad\antage  of  the  facility  with  wliich  natural 
effects  might  be  produced  by  their  use. 

Though  not  hai  dy  every  where,  Adiantum  peda- 
tuni  does  very  well  in  many  districts  wliere  it  has 
sufficient  shelter.  It  dies  down  in  winter,  but 
during  the  summer  moutlis  its  fronds  are  ex- 
ceedingly handsome,  and  often  attain  a  height 
of  from  •2h  feet  to  3  feet.  Of  Atliyriuins,  I 
have  already  enumerated  some  of  the  dwarfest 
kinds,  and  will  here  add  a  few  of  the  taller 
species.  A  handsomely  tasselled  variety  is 
A.     F.-f.     corymbiferum,    which    grows   about 

2  feet  high  ;  also  the  species  A.  F.  -f .  Edwardsi 
A.  F.-f.  Elwcjrthi,  A.  F.-f.  Fieldi;e,  A.  F.-f! 
grandiceps,  A.  F.-f.  Iveryauum,  and  A.  F.-f. 
Moorei.  Perhaps  the  most  delicate  texture  of 
fronds  is  shown  by  A.  F.-f.  plumosum  and  its 
sub-varieties,  A.  F.-f.  j,.  elegans  and  the 
Axminsfer  variety  with  fronds  resembling  a 
piece  of  exquisite  lace.  I  must  also  mention 
A.  F.-f.  thyssanotum,  whose  fronds  bear 
large  and  liandsome  tassels  at  the  ends. 
The  genus  Lastrea,  too,  furnishes  much  "ood 
material  for  boldellects  in  the  rock  garden."  L. 
ffiinula  (the  hay-scented  Buckler  Fern)  is  very 
distinct  and  desirable.  Noteworthy  is  also  the 
broad  Buckler  Fern(L.  dilatata)  with  its  numer- 
ous varieties,  such  as  L.  d.  cristata,  L.  d.  lepi- 
dota,  and  L.  d.  ramo -cristata.  Move  numerous 
by  far  are  the  varieties  of  the  common  Male 
Fern  (L.  Filix-ma.s).  Some  of  the  handsomest 
are  L.  F.-m.  Barnesi,  L.  F.-m.  cri.stata  angu.s- 
tata,  L.  F.-m.  deijaujierata,  L.  F.-m.  grandi- 
ceps, L.  F.-m.  Iveryana  cri.stata,  L.  F.-m.  digi- 
tata,  and  L.  F.-m.  Ingrami.  Other  types  of 
Lastrea  suitable  for  the  rock  garden  are  L. 
propinqua  and  L.  pseudo-mas,  with  iiunierous 
sub-varieties.  Onoclea  seiisibilis  is  a  distinct 
and  liandsome  American  Fern,  which,  liowever, 
IS  apt  to  run  wild  and  smother  otlier  plants;  it 
is,  therefore,  more  in  its  jjlace  in  a  wild  .'anion 
than  among  rocks  coiitaiiiiiig  alpiiies,  ,kc.  The 
best  placcfor  Osmundas  in  the  lock  garden  is  un- 
doubtedly near  a  ])oud  or  running  stream  wliere 
their  roots  can  descen.l  right  into  the  ivatc^r 
In  such  a  i)Ositi.,n  they  will  stand  full  exposure 
to  the  sun.  \'ery  handsome  are  the  American 
species  O.  cinnamomea  and  O.  Claytoniana 
Ihe  native  species  of  the  Royal  Fern  (O  re- 
gahs),  too,  is  most  effective  where  it  can  iiave 


the  space  requii-ed  for  the  development  of  its 
full  beauty,  as  shown  on  the  accompanying 
engraving.  On  my  recent  visit  to  Sydenham, 
North  Devon,  I  saw  a  specimen  measuring  12 
feet  in  diameter  (see  illustration  in  The  Gar- 
den of  August  19,  1893,  p.  157).  It  was  grow- 
ing fully  exposed  to  tlie  sun  by  the  margin  of 
water,  and  hail  occupied  the  same  position  for 
more  than  fifty  years.  Much  smaller,  but  very 
beautiful  is  also  the  crested  variety,  O.  regalis 
cristata.  Important  for  the  rock  garden  is  also 
the  genus  Polystichum,  which  contains  many 
most  suitable  species,  of  which  I  only  mention 
the  following:  P.  aculeatum,  P.  a.  proliferum, 
P.  angulare  grandiceps,  P.  a.  cristatum,  P.  a.  c. 
Barnesi,  P.  a.  c.  WoUastoni,  P.  a.  grandidens, 
P.  a.  imbricatum,  P.  proliferum  densum,  and 
P.  a.  remoto-decurrens.  Very  striking,  too,  is 
the  handsome  Ostrich  Fern  (Struthiopteris),  of 
which  two  varieties  are  most  suitable  for  group- 
ing in  the  background  or  on  large  open  spots 
among  the  rocks,  viz.,  S.  germanica  and  S. 
ponnsylvanica,  both  growing  to  a  considerable 
heiglit  and  being  most  effective. 

Exeter.  F.  W.  Meyer. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Orchids. 

DENDROBIUM  LITUIFLOEUM. 
Thls  is  a  very  beautiful  species  with  chaste  rosy 
lilac  flowers.  It  has  always  been  rare.  A 
few  years  ago  I  imported  a  goodly  number  of  this 
species,  and  amongst  these  was  a  beautiful 
white-flowered  form,  w  hich,  under  the  name  of 
albiflorum,  passed,  I  think,  iuto  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Denning,  then  in  charge  ot  Lord  Loudes- 
borough's  magnificent  collection  at  Coombe. 
Dendrobium  lituiflorum  produces  pendent  steins 
some  2  feet  or  3  feet  in  length,  and  is  nearly 
allied  to  D.  nobih.  It  flowered  for  the  first 
time  about  forty  years  ago  in  this  country  at 
Ware,  in  Hertfordshire,  and  for  a  long  time  re- 
mained exceedingly  rare,  as  no  one  knew  its 
native  country.  It  is  known  also  bv  the  name 
of  D.  Hanburyanum,  in  honour  of  the  gentle- 
man who  first  floweied  it,  but  as  Lindley'snarae 
(D.  lituiflorum)  was  publi.shed  first,  the  other 
one,  which  is  Reichenbach  s,  is  not  now  u.sed. 
This  plant  is  widely  spread  over  Assam  and 
Burmah,  varying  somewhat  in  habit  and  the 
colour  of  its  flowers.  It  may  be  grown  in  a 
hanging  basket  or  a  pot,  either  of  whicli  must 
be  well  drained,  using  for  soil  good  brown  peat 
fibre  and  chojiped  Sphagnum  Moss ;  a  few 
nodules  of  charcoal  may  also  be  added.  It  likes 
plenty  of  light  and  air.  Keep  it  in  the  East 
India  house  until  the  bulbs  are  made  up,  when 
it  may  be  removed  to  a  slightly  cooler  position. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  ro.sy  lilac,  with  darker 
veins,  the  petals  being  about  as  broad  again  as 
tlie  sejials  and  much  deeper  in  colour,  the  lip 
IS  deep  violet,  having  a  zone  of  white  l)etween 
the  tip  and  the  deep  coloured  disc.  Its  usual 
blooming  time  is  March  an<l  Ajjril,  but  I  have 
seen  it  flowering  in  the  month  of  May,  and  it 
lasts  for  a  fortnight  or  more  in  full  beauty.  D.  1. 
Freemani  is  a  form  of  this  plant,  having  short 
erect  pseudo-bulbs  ;  it  also  has  the  zone°of  tlie 
lip,  which  is  white  in  the  type,  jiale  yellow. 
L).  1.  candiduiM,  the  same  as  albifiorum  referrod 
to  above,  is  a  line  jiiire  white  flower,  with  the 
hp  a. soft  yellow.  D.  1.  robustuin,  as  its  name 
mqilies,  is  a  very  strong  gn.wer,  but  1  do  not 
flunk  there  is  much  or  any  variation  in  the  flower. 

N\',M.    JIuCill  tioWEK. 


„,^^*^^°-°Psi8   rosea  var.    aurantiaca.— 1' 
Wilson  says  he  has  a  plant  of  this  variety  bearing 


eight  spikes  of  bloom.  He  encloses  two  flowers 
to  show  their  excelience.  These  are  large  and 
very  beautiful,  the  centre  and  side  lobes  of  the 
lip  lit  up  with  rich  orange,  the  rest  of  the  flower 
pure  white,  suffused  with  rose-pink.  I  remember 
having  seen  some  years  ago  this  variety  in  quantity 
in  the  Bloomfield  collection,  where  it  used  to  do 
well  hung  up  near  the  roof-gla.ss  in  small  teak-wood 
baskets  and  with  very  little  soil  over  the  roots. — 
W.  H.  G. 

Cypripedium  caudatum  (O.  Fir n-en).— The 
[ilant  was  first  sent  home  in  a  living  .-^tate  in  the 
year  1847  to  the  Messrs.  Veiteh  and  Sons,  of 
Chelsea,  by  William  Lobb,  from  Peru,  but  it  had 
previously  been  made  known  by  Ruiz  and  Pavon. 
It  was  afterwards  found  in  various  districts  by 
numerous  collectors  up  to  about  OUIKI  feet  eleva- 
tion, so  that  really  the  ))lant  will  do  well  in  the 
cool  house,  where  I  have  been  more  successful 
with  it  than  anywhere  else,  always  selecting  for 
it  the  front  stage  where  a  little  sunshine  can  be 
obtained,  and  at  the  warmest  end  of  the  house. 
Mrs.  Lawrence,  of  Ealing  Park,  was  the  first  to 
flower  it  in  the  early  part  of  1S49.  It  should  be 
grown  in  a  pot,  which  should  be  well  drained  ; 
over  this  should  be  placed  a  layer  of  Sphagnum 
Moss.  The  best  compost  for  it  is  good  brown 
peat,  some  chopped  Sphagnum  Moss,  good  turfy 
loam,  leaf-mould,  and  silver  sand.  It  should  have 
liberal  applications  of  water  at  the  roots  and  be 
occasionally  sprinkled  overhead,  but  do  not  let 
any  stagnant  water  remain  about  it  at  any  season 
of  the  year.  The  long  tail-like  petals  are  the 
most  extraordinaiy  portion  of  the  plant.  I  have 
seen  it  stated  that  these  often  reach  the  length  of 
18  inches,  but  I  biive  freciuently  seen  them  26 
inches.  The  petals  of  a  specimen  sent  to  me  by 
Mr.  Fraser,  of  Arddarroch,  but  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore he  met  with  his  fatal  accident  measured  36 
inches.— W.  H.  G. 

Ccelogyne  pandurata  (/.  O. ).  —  This  was 
first  found  in  Borneo  by  Sir  Hugh  Low  more  than 
forty  years  ago,  and  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
there.  It  is  found  on  the  trunks  of  trees  which 
grow  in  the  swamps.  It  is  a  strong-growing 
[ilant,  having  large  green  leaves,  strongly  ribbed 
and  about  18  inches  long,  racemes  a  foot  or  more 
in  length,  many-flowered,  the  flowers  being  3 
inches  to  4  inches  across,  sepals  and  petals  soft 
apple-green,  lip  of  the  same  shade  of  green  as  the 
petals,  much  frilled  round  the  edges.  It  suc- 
ceeds best  in  the  East  India  or  Cattlej'a  house, 
but  it  must  be  well  shaded  from  the  sun.  The 
flowers  now  showing  on  your  plant  should  oi_en 
this  month.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  flowers, 
some  having  a  very  deep  shade  of  black,  whilst 
others  are  of  a  greyish  hue. — W.  H.  G. 


SHORT  NOTES.-ORCHIDS. 


Leelia  purpurata. — From  Mr.  Kerslake  comes 
a  very  pretty  form  of  tliiy  plant,  and  quite  out  of  f-ea- 
sou.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  white,  flnsliod  with 
rosi,  the  lip  very  dark  maroon,  iialor  in  front,  with  a 
y.>llmvtbroat.— W.  II.  G. 

Odontoglossum  PoUettianum.  —  J.  Keed 
sends  me  flowers  of  a  very  pretty  Odontosriossum 
which  I  cannot  Imt  tliiidi  nre  of  tlii.s  variety,  whieli  is 
apparently  a  natural  liybrid  between  O.  .VlcxandriB 
and  ( ).  gli)ri()smn. — \V. 

Odontoglossum    luteo-purpureum   lyro- 

glossum  (H.  />'.). — Thia  is,  I  think,  the  variety  you 
send  me,  the  sepals  and  petals  bein;;  pale  yellow, 
s|)()tted  with  chestnut  ;  tlie  lip  also  is  of  a  deeper 
yellow,  blotched  and  spotted  with  brown.  It  is  ii  very 
beautiful  variety. — VV.  H.  G. 

Cochlioda  Noezliana. — "  (i.  H.  U."  sends  me 
a  s|iilie  ot  liloom  of  this  brautiful  plant:  it  is  a  finer 
varivty  than  is  usually  seen.  The  w  boli>  tlo\ver  is  a 
liritfbt  einnabar-red,  having  four  flcsliy  plates  of 
i>rani,'i'-yillo\\  on  tbo  disc  of  Ihe  lip,  the  tip  Hushed 
witli  rosy  purple. —  NV. 

Odontoglossum  Vuylstekianum.— This  very 
b(\nitiful  and  ilistinct  variety  comes  to  me  from 
"  VV.  II."  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  rich  nan- 
kecn-yoUow  and  tipped  with  pale  clear  yellow,  the  lip 
fringed  white,  spotted  with  pale    yellow,   erest    deep 
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jellow.  This  plant  requires  the  same  treatment  as  O. 
crispura,  of  which  I  should  say  it  is  a  variety. — 
W.  H.  G. 

Dendrobium  Harveyanum  (C.  Birch),— 
This  13  a  curious  species  with  bright  canary-yellow 
flowers  in  the  way  of  those  of  D.  Bryraerianura,  with 
a  fimbriated  lip,  hut  less  pronounced.  The  petals, 
too,  have  a  fringed  margin  similar  to  the  lip.  I  have 
never  yet  seen  this  plant  of  any  great  size. — W. 

Vanda  eristata  (L.  R  ).— There  are  many  varie- 
t'es  of  this,  but  the  one  now  before  me  is  about  the 
best  I  have  seen.  The  flower  measures  nearly  2  inches 
across,  fepals  and  petals  of  a  uniform  yellowi&h  green, 
the  lip  tawny  yellow,  the  ground  colour  striped  with 
deep  purple.  It  mu«t  be  grown  in  a  very  moist  atmo- 
sphere and  shaded  from  the  sun. — G. 

Odontoglossum  aspersum.— This  is  a  Mexi- 
can p^ant  and  is  supp'^^cd  to  be  a  natural  hybrid 
between  O.  maculatum  and  O,  Rossi.  The  sepals  are 
lanceolate,  keeled  beneath,  the  ground  colour  creamy 
■white,  almost  entirely  hidden  by  the  brown  blotches 
which  nearly  cover  them  ;  petals  creamy  white,  spotted 
at  the  bisa  only;  lip  crtamy  white.  It  grows  well 
with  0.  Rossi  and  suchdike  species  in  the  cool  bouse. 
— H. 

Lyeaste  plana  Measuresiana  {D.  Jf.).— This 
is  a  very  pretty  and  shon-y  plant,  producing  many 
flowers  from  the  sime  buib.  The  sepals  are  reddish 
bronze,  tipped  with  green  ;  petals  much  smaller,  white, 
profusely  spotted  on  the  inner  side  with  bright  rose 
colour  disposed  in  lines  and  leaving  a  clear  white  mar- 
ginal border  ;  lip  small,  middle  lobe  white,  dotted  in  a 
timilar  manner  to  the  pet  iU,  lateral  lobes  darker.  This 
plant  is  s^id  to  come  from  Roli\iu  and  likes  cool  treat- 
ment.— W. 

Dendrobium  albo-sarguineum  {G.  Kellicl-). 
— This  is  the  name  of  your  plant.  It  was  introduced 
by  Thomas  Lobb  nearly  liffy  years  ago  from  Burmah, 
where  it  is  said  to  grow  in  the  tops  of  the  highest 
trees,  eo  that  under  cultivation  it  should  1  e  well  ex- 
posed to'the  sunlight.  It  has  very  large  flowers,  each 
some  3  inches  across.  These  are  soft  buff  with  two 
purple  blotches  at  the  base  of  the  lip.  The  flowers  are 
usually  produced  in  pairs,  but  it  is  said  to  bear  six 
blooms  oa  a  spike  in  its  native  country.  It  likes 
plenty  of  water  during  the  growing  season  and  a  very 
warm  position. — G. 
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ROSE  PROSPECTS. 
Roses,  though  much  forwarder  tlian  usual,  do 
not  seem  to  have  run  on  so  far  ahead  of  the 
calendar  as  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  Apples, 
Lilacs  and  Thorns.  The  last  have  perhaps 
run  further  and  faster  ahead  of  time  than 
any  other  plants  of  the  season.  Until  this 
season  I  i:ever  remember  being  able  to 
gather  the  White  Thorn  from  the  open  air 
in  April.  It  has  often  been  quite  impassi- 
ble to  obtain  it  in  au}'  quantity  in  May.  But 
Roses  do  not  seem  to  liave  been  lifted  quite 
out  of  season  to  anything  like  the  same 
extent,  though  a  few  cases  have  been  noted, 
Gloire  de  Dijon  and  the  old  Monthly  havini' 
flowered  in  April.  Tliese  have  been  very  few. 
Still,  the  Roses  are  fully  a  fortnight  ahead  of 
time,  early  pruners  having  gained  another  week 
or  so  on  the  calendar  througli  their  venture- 
somencss. 

Should  the  mild  growing  weather  last,  it  will 
need  more  than  thcsa  frequeut  (bushes  of  east- 
north-east  winds  to  keep  Roses  back  to  the  show- 
fixtures  of  the  season,  and  some  of  these  will 
probably  have  to  be  altered.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
Roses  on  the  whole  are  looking  remarkably 
well  on  this  last  day  of  April.  Neitlier  ru.s't 
nor  mildew  has  put  in  an  appearance  in 
force,  and  though  maggots  and  Hy  seem  ab- 
normally [ilentiful  for  tlie  time,  tliese  p(>sts  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  so  in  relation  to  the  size 
and  condition  of  the  jjlants.  In  other  words, 
post  tlie  pests  against  the  area  of  Ko.se  leaves, 
shoollet.-i,  and  buds,  and  the  chances  of  injury 
in  the  future   and  records  of  such  up  to  the  jne- 


seut  are  less  than  usual.  And  as  to  the  time 
of  blooming,  the  general  public  outside  the 
ranks  of  exhibitors  will  echo  the  cry,  "  the  earlier 
the  better."  No  one  can  really  complain  that 
the  Roses  can  bloom  too  early,  or  continue  to 
bloom  too  late,  provided  always  that  the  weather 
does  not  WTeck  them  at  either  end  of  the  season. 
And  as  to  the  time  of  our  Rose  harvests,  we 
cut  them  at  our  own  time  to  a  ver)'  great 
extent.  For  example,  I  found  an  amateur 
recentl}'  cutting  his  fine  collection  of  Teas 
hard  back  in  Slarch.  Asking  him  w^hen  he 
wanted  them  to  bloom,  or  from  whence  he 
expected  other  shoots,  supposing  those  left  to 
flower  were  made  black  as  his  hat  through 
late  frosts,  he  answered  that  he  had  not 
thought  at  all  of  such  questions,  but  that  a 
friend  had  told  him  to  cut  his  Teas  hard  back 
in  March,  and  he  had  always  done  it,  but  seldom 
had  many  Roses.  No  ;  calendarial  red  tape 
pruning  has  sacrificed  more  Roses  than  all  the 
maggot,  fly,  rust,  or  mildew  that  ever  wrecked 
and  ruined  Roses.  Our  climate  is  so  fickle,  that 
rosarians  are  comjjelled,  as  a  rule,  to  sacrifice 
sjme,  it  may  be  many,  Roses  at  one  or  both 
ends  of  the  previous  year's  growth  in  order 
to  save  or  develo]5  the  most  perfect  blooms  at 
the  safest  time.  The  solution  of  this  intricate 
problem  constitutes  the  highest  art  of  Rose 
culture.  Among  Roses  the  cultivator  has  a 
a  much  greater  power  of  selection  than  among 
most  other  flowers  or  fruits.  Where  cultivators 
liave  exerci.sed  their  skill  in  pruning  to  the 
highest  perfection,  Roses  have  seldom  looked 
more  vigorous  and  full  of  promise  than  now. 

D.  T.   F. 


COMPARATIVE  HARDINESS  OF  TEA  AND 
PERPETUAL  ROSES. 

"  R.'s"  KEMAKKS  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Gar- 
den on  the  vitality  of  Tea  Roses  leads  me  to  note 
a  singular  change  of  opinion  which  is  taking  place 
amonK  rosarians  on  the  above  subject.  Until 
quite  recently  many  growers  fought  shy  of  Teas 
because  they  were"  so  tender,  and  the  majority 
believed  that  they  were  certainly  more  susceptible 
to  injury  from  cold  than  Perpetuals.  Now  the 
pendulum  has  swung  to  the  other  side,  antl  the 
volume  of  opinion,  as  well  as  of  experience,  seems 
to-day  to  the  effect  that  Teas  are  the  hardier  of 
the  tw-o.  And  yet  it  can  hardly  be  affirmed 
that  so  much  has  "been  pro\-ed.  Not  a  little  plea- 
sure, as  well  as  profit,  might  be  gleaned  through 
further  discussion  through  The  Garden.  A  good 
deal  of  past  evidence  has  hardly  been  on  what  may 
be  termed  the  constitutional  part  of  the  argument, 
viz.,  Are  Tea  Roses  pfr  .sr  hardier  than  Per- 
petuals? This  vital  question  has  got  mixed  u\)  and 
the  essential  points  been  much  confused  through 
great  diilerences  of  training  and  of  treatment. 
The  majority  of  the  best  Per()etual  Roses  are  hard 
or  short-pruned  as  the  likeliest  means  of  produc- 
ing show^  blooms.  Not  a  few^  Teas  are  treated  in 
a  similar  manner,  and  when  grown  side  by  side  and 
cut  back  with  ei|ual  severity,  the  contest  for 
hardiness  seems  fair  and  the  result  should  be 
decisive.  But  then  how  seldom  are  the  two 
treated  exactly  alike.  Again,  the  stocks  may  be 
and  often  are"  widely  ditt'erent,  and  few  experi- 
enced rosarians  will  contend  that  stocks  will  find 
roots  for  foster  Roses  and  find  nothing  more. 
Let  anyone  test  this  by  growing  Marechal  Niel  on 
its  own  roots,  on  the  Brier,  Gloire  de  Dijim, 
Cheshunt  Hybrid,  and  the  white  BanUsian,  and 
note  the  resTdts.  And  tlien  the  .>^ites  for  Teas, 
whether  on  houses,  buildings,  hoardings,  or  in 
the  open,  mo.-^tly  <lill'er  nuicb  from  those  provide<l 
for  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  The  same  is  also  often 
true  of  soils.  But  the  great  difference  between 
these  two  families  of  Roses  has  lain  in  the  prun- 
ing .and  training.  Tliis  can  liarilly  be  inorr 
pithily  e.Npressed  than  tbu.-^  :  Willing  broadly,  it 
may  be  stated   that  Teas  have  had  and   Hybrid 


Perpetuals  have  not  had  their  heads.  And  this 
very  vital  difference  has  had  a  potent  influence  on 
their  relative  hardiness.  The  development  of  the 
head  not  only  adds  to  the  strength  of  the  whole 
Rose  tree  or  bush,  but  its  mere  mechanical  size 
proves  a  perfect  tower  of  protection.  Hence 
Roses  with  the  biggest  heads  are  likely,  may  1 
not  write  sure,  to  prove  the  hardiest.  Teas,  on 
the  whole,  are  allowed  to  grow  the  largest, 
thickest  heads  ;  hence  they  are  hardier  than  Per- 
petuals shaped  back  to  heads  of  three  buds  long. 

D.  T.  F. 


BANKSIAN  ROSES  AND  OTHER 
.  CLIMBERS. 
To-D.\Y  (April  24)  I  saw  a  large  plant  of  the  old 
yellow  Banksian  in  full  bloom.  As  climbers  in  a 
sheltered  corner  of  an  old  mansion,  I  have  often 
seen  these  beautiful  miniature  Roses  in  perfection ; 
sometimes  jrrowing  alone,  at  others  among  a 
Wistaria,  ^Iyrtle  or  other  plants  which  delight 
in  a  similar  position.  One  of  the  most  charming 
combinations  was  a  yellow  Banksian  and  Clematis 
flammula.  Both"are  exquisitely  sweet-scented,  and 
the  starry  blossoms  of  the  latter  showed  grandly 
against  the  deep  green  Rose  foliage.  Early  in 
May  this  same  combination  will  again  be  very 
pretty  ;  indeed,  the  Clematis  is  already  in  blossom 
and  the  numerous  trusses  of  Rose  buds  well 
advanced. 

It  is  often  remarked  that  Roses  and  other  sub- 
jects will  not  do  well  together.  I  am  of  the 
opposite  opinion,  and  have  seen  many  examples 
of  simple  and  charming  combinations.  The  chief 
point  is  to  use  a  Ro.se  with  sufficient  strength  and 
vitalit3-  to  fight  with  the  other  subject  for  a  fair 
living.  Climbing  Roses  and  Clematises,  or  Wis- 
tarias, Kerria  japonica,  Passifloras,  vai legated 
Ivies,  and  many  more  may  have  their  beauty 
enhanced  by  judicious  combinations.  Where  one 
too  often  courts  failure  is  in  planting  subjects 
utterly  out  of  character  with  one  another.  A 
pergola  of  rough  wood  leading  to  a  sheltered  dell 
was  a  perfect  picture  last  season,  and  promises  to 
be  even  better  this.  Banksians,  Chinas,  a  few  of 
the  species,  W.  A.  Richard.son,  ITdeal,  Miss 
Glegg  and  other  Noisettes  are  the  chief  of  the 
Roses.  To  these  is  added  a  large  variety  of 
climbers,  such  as  Clematises,  Honeysuckles, 
Tropa'olums,  Wistarias,  &c. ,  besides  a  few  of  the 
less  hardy,  such  as  the  white  Passiflora  and  Eccre- 
mocarpus  scaber.  The  whole  is  perfectly  charm- 
ing and  needs  little  attention,  except  once  trim- 
mfng  over  with  the  knife  early  in  the  year  and 
fairly  generous  root  treatment. 

To  trim  the  Banksian  Roses  or  tack  them  up  in 
any  formal  way  is  only  to  lose  their  chief  charm. 
A  rustic  summer-house  occupying  one  end  of  the 
clearing  in  a  neighbouring  wood  is  simply  covered 
with  white  and  yellow  Banksian  Roses.  Lfnfor- 
tunatelv,  the  true  white  form  of  these  is  not  so 
strong  a  grower  as  the  yellow  variety.  R.  Fortune- 
ana  (syn.  with  Fortune!  and  Fortune's  White) 
being  a  most  vigorous  grower  has  been  sent  out 
as  th^e  white  Banksian.  It  is  not  so  free-flowering, 
and  although  the  blooms  are  very  much  larger, 
they  are  borne  singly  instead  of  in  trusses  of  five 
to  twelve.  Much  hardier  and  stronger  grower  as 
this  is,  it  is  almost  valueless  compared  to  the 
original  Rosa  Banksa-  alba,  which  w.as  brought 
over  from  China  almost  ninety  years  ago.  R. 
Fortune.ana  did  not  reach  us  until  IS46. 

Fortune's  Yellow,  Austrian  Briers  (both  double 
and  single)  and  miny  of  the  strong-growing 
sin<jle  and  semi-doiiblo "varieties  never  look  better 
than  when  in  a  sheltered  spot,  especially  if  they 
can  lie  grown  over  a  dead  tree.  A  short  avenue 
of  Cednis  Diodara,  the  trees  in  which  were  over- 
crowding one  another,  has  for  some  years  formed 
a  pleasing  spring  feature.  After  they  had  at- 
tained a  lieigbt  of  20  feet  they  were  too  large 
for  the  position  :  still,  if  entirely  removed, 
it  W!\s  feared  there  would  be  a  scanty  and 
thin  effect  from  the  house.  The  plants  were 
ringed  at  llie  base  and  f<o  killed,  and  parts  of 
the^  tops  and  side  branclKS  cut  away.  Tlie 
soil    was    licbly     prepared,  and     various    of    the 
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smaller  blossomed  climbing  Roses  allowed  to 
ramble  at  their  own  sweet  will  amoni^  the  remain- 
ing branches  and  around  the  trunks.  At  jnesent 
they  are  grand  pyramids  of  Roses,  which  in  due 
season  are  covered  with  festoons  of  bloom  hang- 
ing in  the  most  graceful  and  natural  manner 
possible.  I  would  like  to  give  a  word  of 
warning  here.  Be  careful  to  scrape  away  the 
needles  of  all  Pines  before  planting  other  sub- 
jects at  their  base.  I  can  only  attribute  a  most 
annoying  failure  to  neglect  of  this  simple  [ire- 
caution.  The  needles  of  the  Pinus  family  are 
particularly  rich  in  turps,  and  no  plants  really 
care  for  their  company  ;  therefore,  if  we  turn  in 
the  quantity  to  be  found  at  the  base  of  close- 
growing  specimens,  we  must  not  look  for  the  same 
amount  of  gratifying  success.  Nor  should  we 
forget  that  the  soil  around  the  plant  is  thoroughly 
exhausted.  If  the  plants  are  killed  in  the  manner 
described,  or  have  come  by  a  natural  death,  the 
needles  soon  fall,  and  I  would  not  be  in  too  great 
a  hurr}'  to  plant  such  subjects  as  may  have  been 
selected  to  clothe  the  stump.  Do  not  endeavour 
to  train  the  growths,  nor  prune  them  into  shape, 
as  the  chief  beauty  lies  in  a  natural  mass  of  shoots 
to  which  the  tree-stem  simply  acts  as  a  support. 
R. 

Rose  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon. — Perhaps 
no  one  has  ever  grown  this  Rose  so  well  or  with 
such  constanc}-  as  Mr.  Benjamin  Cant,  of  Colches- 
ter. The  man,  the  soil,  and  the  climate  seemed 
to  have  combined  their  influences  to  produce  this 
fine  old  Tea  year  after  year  perfect  in  form,  colour, 
size,  and  character.  As  "  Ridgewood "  aptly 
jioints  out,  few  Roses  are  more  happily  matched 
or  more  brilliantly  contrasted  with  their  leaves. 
Even  the  concocters  of  sweets  have  long  dis- 
covered the  art  of  rendering  their  productions 
more  attractive  to  the  eye,  if  not  more  tooth- 
some, through  blending  such  colours  as  puce 
or  creamy  white  with  pink,  red,  or  bronze  in 
their  cakes  and  creams.  Even  the  blooms  of  this 
Rose  at  times  ha\'e  a  suspicion  of  a  warmer 
flush  in  the  closely -folded  eye  or  a  blush  of 
pink  on  the  edges  of  the  petals.  It  seems  as  if 
the  prodigality  of  the  rich  coppery  red  of  the 
young  and  growing  leaves  had  overflown  into  the 
Koses  themselves  just  sufficiently  to  add  to  their 
charms,  while  the  mass  of  this  ruddy  colour  re- 
mained to  form  a  matchless  cushion  and  marked 
contrast  to  the  creamy  white  Roses.  It  is  also 
(|uite  true  that  this  Rose  comes  oftener  true  to 
type  than  perhaps  any  other  e.xcepting  La  France, 
which  has  at  last  found  rest  among  the  Teas, 
where  I  have  always  contended  it  should  have 
been  placed  at  first.  These  and  a  few  others  have 
their  forms  and  character  so  firmly  and  surely 
li.xed,  that  while  other  Roses  come  and  go,  and 
change  greatly  in  these  processes,  such  Roses  as 
these  may  be  said,  like  Tennyson's  "  Brook,"  "  to 
go  on  for  ever,"  repeating  themselves  at  their  best 
as  at  the  first.— D.  T.  F. 

Colour  of  Marechal  Niel  Roses. — How  is  it 
tliat  cm  botli  old  and  young  plants  of  this  Ro.se 
there  are  two  distinct  shades  of  colour  in  all  the 
flowers  they  produce,  some  being  much  lighter 
than  others '!  I  ask  this  (|uestion  because  many 
]jeople  are  disappointed  when  they  find  that  tlie 
blooms  do  not  possess  that  golden  yellow  colour 
whii'h  is  so  much  appreciated  generally.  It  is 
pretty  well  understood  that  soils  do  influence  the 
i.TjUjur  of  Roses.  For  the  past  three  years  I  have 
also  come  to  the  conclusion  that  climate  has  as 
much  to  do  with  it  as  the  soil.  A  good  many 
plants  p.'isseil  through  mj'  hands  in  the  years  issil 
and  1S!)0.  These  were  obtained  from  two  places 
more  than  2110  miles  apart.  Tho.sc  from  a  western 
county  without  exception  produced  flowers  of  a 
very  light  h1i.-uIo  of  yellow,  while  the  others  pos- 
sessed that  depth  of  gnldcn  ycll(jw  for  wliicli  this 
Rose  is  so  icm.-ulialilc.  \V'('  gcMcrally  expect  to 
have  the  (lccp(;st  ciiliiured  lldwc'rs  from  the  open 
air,  bub  those  of  which  I  complain  .as  being  too 
light  in  colour  behave  no  better  on  open  walls 
than  they  do  under  gl;i«s,  whether  forcc^d  or 
brought  on  in  a  lower  tempeiatuie.  I  do  not 
attach  any  weight  to  the  climate  theory  regard- 


ing this  want  of  colour,  as  there  seems  to  me  to  be 
another  source  from  which  the  faulty  plants  have 
been  obtained,  and  that  is  that  they  were  in  the 
first  place  propagated  from  a  shoot  that  had 
sported,  and  which  shoot  produced  flowers  of  a 
lighter  shade  of  colour.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
influence  the  colour  of  the  flowers  of  this  Rose  in 
the  slightest  degree  by  any  cultural  method  or 
the  aiiplication  of  any  kind  of  stimulant.— J.  C. 
Clarke. 

Two  rival  Roses— the  Marechal  Niel  and 

VV.  A.  Richardson. — Which  of  these  two  fine  Roses 
is  the  more  profitable?  The  question  is  answering 
itself  daily  in  the  increasing  area  devoted  to  the 
latter  coraijared  with  the  former.  The  reason  of 
this  is  doubtless  in  part  at  least  constitutional. 
While  the  Marechal  Niel  has  a  species  of  gout  in 
its  blood  which  strangles  it  with  warts  in  the 
stem  or  main  branches,  it  contends  with  its  rival 
under  a  very  serious  disability.  A  plant  may 
carry  a  thousand  blossoms  to-d.ay  and  to-morrow 
be  drooping  and  dying  with  this  incurable  malady. 
It  is  not  every  grower  that  can  "afford  the  risk  of 
losing  so  much  capital  and  space  in  such  sudden 
and  inscrutable  ways,  and  doubtless  this  imminent 
risk  of  such  great  and  sudden  loss  of  productive 
area  and  valuable  produce  has  seriously  limited  the 
space  devoted  to  the  Marechal  Niel  Rose.  Perhaps, 
too,  its  complete  uniformity  of  characterhas  worked 
in  the  same  direction.  Unless  in  the  matter  of  size, 
every  Marechal  Niel  Rose  is  as  like  another  as  two 
Peas.  So  much  the  better,  many  of  us  would  say  ; 
but  markets  are  capricious  and  the  taste  of  buyers 
more  so,  and  it  almost  seems  from  prices  realised 
as  if  both  had  been  overdone  by  golden  Roses  of 
one  uniform  type.  W.  A.  Richardson  furnishes  a 
comiilete  change.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that 
through  classifying  the  ages  and  sizes  of  buds 
one  could  pick  from  three  to  six  varieties  oft'  the 
same  [jlant,  and  these  of  every  imaginable  shade 
between  bronze  and  gold,  with  the  most  exquisite 
gradations.  And  then,  so  far,  W.  A.  Richard- 
son has  preserved  its  health  under  glass,  and 
developed  no  suspicion  of  gout  or  warts.  Foliage, 
habit,  form,  and  size  of  bud  are  also  of  the  choicest ; 
so  for  the  present  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  pro- 
bably more  money  in  W.  A.  Richardson  than 
Marechal  Niel,  while  the  chances  of  continuity  lie 
wholly  with  the  former  Rose. — D.  T.  F. 


TEA  ROSES  ON  A  GRAVELLY  SOIL. 
Fur  six  years  I  have  grown  Tea-scented  Roses  on  a 
soil  of  this  description,  and  during  that  time  the 
plants  were  exposed  to  three  severe  winters  in 
succession,  yet  I  have  had  comparatively  few 
plants  die,  and  very  little  injury  done  to  the 
branches.  This  experience  is  so  favourable  com- 
pared to  that  which  I  had  gone  through  before 
where  the  soil  was  of  a  heavier  character  and 
badly  drained,  that  I  ha\-e  much  pleasure  in 
bearing  testimony  to  the  hardy  character  of  some 
of  the  Tea  Roses  when  they  are  grown  in  warm 
and  well-drained  soils.  My  plants  do  not  cover  a 
large  area  of  ground,  but  I  possess  a  good  repre- 
sentative collection  of  the  most  suitable  varieties 
for  open-air  culture,  nor  do  they  occupy  a  parti- 
cularly sheltered  position,  and  the  only  protection 
they  get  is  a  cone  of  coal  ashes  heaped  up  the 
stem  (i  inclies  high.  This  has  been  the  means  of 
.suing  the  life  of  such  tender  ones  as  Catherine 
Mcrmet,  Ma  Capuoine  and  Mme.  Kuster.  Under 
this  treatment  the  majority  ha\  e  passed  through 
the  late  winters  with  the  loss  of  only  a  few  "of 
the  late  made  growths.  It  is  unfortunate  that  in 
this  western  county  the  plants  grow  so  late  in 
theautuuni,  that  the  first  early  frost  does  them 
more  harm  than  a  greater  degree  of  cold  later. 
In  my  case  any  protection  of  the  branches  is  un- 
ncees-sary  in  the  ca.se  of  such  v.arietics  as  The 
Hridc,  J'erlc  lUis  .lardins,  Princess  of  Wales, 
Narcisse,  Marie  v.-m  Iloultc,  Mme.  (.'harles,  \'is- 
countess  Folkestone,  Mnio.  de  Wattevillc,  (irace 
Darlint;,  Innoccnte  I'irola,  .lean  Ducher,'  Mnio. 
Iloste,  Mme.  Kalcot,  and  Miss  Ethel  Browrdow. 
I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  the 
protection    of  the    branches  above  the   cone  of 


ashes,  as  unless  it  is  substantially  done  it  does 
not  do  much  good.  The  plan  I  used  to  adopt 
was  to  draw  the  branches  up  into  a  bundle  with 
a  piece  of  tar  cord  at  two  or  three  different 
places,  and  then  to  wrap  the  bundle  of  shoots  up 
with  Bracken.  1  am  more  than  ever  convinced 
that  to  succeed  w  ith  Tea  Roses  where  the  clay 
soil  is  not  far  from  the  surface,  the  beds  should 
be  raised  at  least  9  inches  above  the  surrounding 
level.  J.  C.  Cl.\rke. 
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PLATE  961. 

WARSCEWICZELLAS. 

(WITU    A    COLOURED   PLATE   OF    W.   WAILESIANA.* 

Warscewiczella  is  a  genus  which  has,  along 
with  no  less  than  seven  others,  been  reduced  1  o 
Zygoijetalum  by  Mr.  Beutham  ;  according  to 
the  latest  scientific  authoritj',  therefore,  the 
s|iecies  dealt  with  in  the  following  notes  should 
be  given  that  name.  From  a  botanical  point  of 
view,  no  tloubt  such  an  arrangement  is  ju.stili- 
able,  although  the  horticulturist  who  sees  the 
same  generic  name  given  to  Zj'gopetalum 
Mackayi  on  the  one  hand  and  to  Kefer.steinia 
graminea,  or  the  Warscewiczella  represented  in 
the  accompanying  plate,  on  the  other,  is  apt  to 
wonder  where  the  "lumping"  process  is  going 
to  stop.  There  are  some  very  obvious  distinc- 
tions lietween  the  true  Zygopetalums  and  the 
Warscewiczelhis.  The  latter  have  iuvarialdy 
single-flowered  .scapes  and  have  no  pseudo-bulbs, 
whilst  in  Zygopetalum  the  racemes  are  long  and 
many-fiowered  and  tliey  have  large  pseudo- 
bulbs.  The  genus  is  exclusively  a  New  World 
one,  and  of  the  following  species  two  are  found 
as  far  to  the  south  as  the  Bahia  province  of 
Brazil,  others  are  natives  of  New  Grenada 
wliilst  two  are  found  north  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  in  Costa  Rica.  The  genus  therefore, 
although  comprising  some  eight  or  nine  species 
only,  extends  over  many  degrees  both  of  lati- 
tude and  hmgitude.  It  is  named  in  honour  of 
the  famous  ( )rchid  collector,  Warscewicz,  who 
travelled  in  Central  and  South  America  between 
forty  and  fifty  years  ago. 

Like  the  nearly  allied  Bolleas  and  Pesca- 
tcireas,  the  War.scewiczellas  must  unfortunately 
be  classed  among  the  most  intractable  of  Or- 
chids under  cultivation.  I  have  not  yet  heard 
of  anyone  who  has  succeeded  in  iiermauently 
adapting  them  U>  our  artificial,  glasshouse  treat- 
ment. If  well  inquirted  and  given  suitable 
heat  and  moisture,  they  soon  get  into  rapid 
growth,  and  nothing  can  be  more  satisfactory  or 
pleasing  than  the  luxuri.ant  tufts  of  erect, 
bright  green  leaves  for  the  first  and  second 
seasons.  After  that,  however,  deterioration 
(more  or  less  rapid)  sets  in.  Such,  at  any  rate, 
is  my  estim.ate  of  these  plants,  not  only 
from  personal  experience,  but  from  knowledge 
aoiuired  by  visitnig  numerous  establishments. 
One  occasionally  sees  them  —  as,  indeed, 
many  other  Orchids  of  a  similar  character — 
written  about  as  if,  in  the  matter  of  cul- 
ture, they  could  be  placed  in  the  .same  cate- 
gory as  tlie  Ly castes.  1  have  .an  article  dealing 
with  the  genus  before  me  now  in  which  their 
cultivation'  is  described  as  "simple,"  and  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  all  that  i-i  ncccss.ary  for 
their  "  very  successful  "  lailture  is  attention  to 
a  few  vague  gcneralilies  of  treatnu'ut,  which 
woulil  ajiply  with  equal  value  ti>  half  the  t)r- 
iliid   family.      1  i|uestion  if  tlie  writer  hail  had 

*  Drawn  for  Tmk  (iAKUKN  by  11.  C.  M.mu,  ia  Mr. 
Sumler's  nursery,  Nciveinlior  2(1,  IMl.i.  Lithographed 
ami  printed  by  Guillaumo  Sovereyne. 
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to  deal  with  a  Warscewiczella  four  or  five  years 
old.  It  is  possible  that  with  a  more  exact 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  which  they 
naturally  grow  a  method  of  culture  may  evertu- 
ally  be  found  wliicli  will  enable  us  to  keep 
them,  if  not  permanently,  at  any  rate  consider- 
ably longer  than  hitherto.  It  is  not  so  very 
long  since  that  Vanda  ccerulea  was  accounted 
one  of  the  most  difficult  Orchids  to  grow,  and  I 
have  seen  it  stated  by  a  well-known  authority 
that  to  keep  a  plant  alive  for  ten  years  after 
importation  was  a  very  good  test  of  an  Orchid 
grower's  skill.  Yet  since  cooler  and  more  airy 
treat-iient  has  been  adopted  the  species  pre- 
sents no  special  difficulty.  A  few  days  ago  I  saw 
healthy  plants  that  had  been  in  cidtivation  over 
thirteen  years. 

AVith  regard  to  Warscewiczellas,  the  most 
that  can  Ije  done  at  {jresent  is  to  set  down  the 
treatment  which  has  produced  the  best,  if  still 
far  from  perfect  results.  The  finest  and  most 
vigorous  specimens  I  have  yet  seen  were  grown 
in  an  ordinary  plant  stove,  not  of  the  hottest 
kind,  but  kept  at  a  temperature  a  little  above 
that  of  a  Cattlej'a  house,  at  the  same  time  very 
moist.  Tliey  were  not  grown  in  pots,  but  on 
plain,  flat,  clay  dishes,  wliich  were  round,  and 
about  10  inches  or  1  foot  in  diameter.  These 
dishes  were  suspended  near  the  mof,  Ijut  in  a 
cai-efully  shaded  corner,  the  plants  growing  in  a 
comjjost  of  peat-fibre.  Sphagnum,  and  cluircoal 
piled  rather  loosely  al)Out  the  roots  in  a  low, 
cone-shajied  heap.  Grown  like  this,  stagnation 
at  tlie  root  wa-s  impossible,  and  tlie  plants  were 
watered  with  tlie  greatest  freedom.  The  quan- 
tity of  material  about  the  roots,  too,  small  at 
first,  could  be  added  to  as  they  increased  in 
number  and  vigour.  The  absence  of  pseudo- 
bulbs  denotes  tlie  necessity  of  keeping  them 
fairly  moist  even  wlien  not  in  active  growth, 
this  point  and  that  of  protection  from  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun,  except  in  early  nicirning  and 
late  evening,  being  especially  important. 

W.  LiNiiKNi.— This  is  the  last  addition  made  to 
the  genus,  having  been  introduced  two  or  three 
years  ago  by  Messrs.  Linden.  It  is  beautifully 
figured  in  "  Lindenia,"  vol.  viii.,  t.  337,  and  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most  beautiful  species.  Its 
leaves  are  about  8  inches  in  length, erect  or  nearly 
so,  the  flower-scapes  being  about  one-third  as  long. 
The  sepals  and  petals  are  lanceolate,  with  long 
tapering  points,  and,  like  Lhe  broad,  almost  Cat- 
tleya-like  lip,  are  white,  but  the  latter  is  pencilled 
with  clear  purple  on  the  front  lobe.  Messrs. 
Linden  exhibited  this  Orchid  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  June  7,  1892,  when 
it  was  given  a  first-class  "certificate.  Mr.  Rolfe 
suggests  its  relationship  with  W.  marginata. 

W.  M.\KoiNATA. — A  beautiful  flowered  species, 
seen  for  the  first  time  in  bloom  in  this  country  at 
Messrs.  .Jackson  and  Sons',  of  Kingston,  in  Novem- 
ber, 18.3:5.  Its  leaves  are  8  inches  to  10  inches 
long,  channelled  and  .sheathing  at  the  base,  and  of 
a  light  green.  The  flower  is  borne  on  a  scape  ."i 
inches  long  and  measures  iJt  inches  across.  The 
sepals  and  broader  petals  are  creamy  white,  the 
large,  somewhat  funnel-shaped  lip  "  being  also 
creamy  white,  but  with  a  broad  marginal  band  of 
rose  or  rosy  purple  on  the  front  lobe ;  the  centre 
also  is  striated  with  violet  or  reddish  purple. 
Messrs.  Veitch  have  included  W.  \-elata  under 
this  species,  the  two  being  united  bv  forms  .so  in- 
termediate that  they  may  witli  e(|ual  propriety  be 
placed  in  either.  The  two  .are  separately  figured 
in  the  Bo/niiicaJ  ilwiazinf.  The  flowers  of  W. 
marginata  are  usually  much  larger  than  those  of 
W.  velata. 

\V.  msciii.oR. — Belonging  to  the  sami!  group  as 
the  previous  species,  this  isei|n;dly  pretty.  It  has 
the  usual  tufted  leaves,  each  s  inches  in  length, 
with  a  long  tapering  point.  The  scape  is  .")  inches 
or  more  high,  the  single  flower  it  bears  being  a 
little  over  ■>  inches  in  diameter.  The  sepals  are 
oblong  lanceolate,    spreading,     and    ivory-white, 


the  petals  shorter  and  broader,  standing  more 
forward  than  the  sepals,  and  tinged  with  purple.' 
The  lip  is  funnel-shaped  by  reason  of  the  up- 
wardly turned  side  lobes,  but  the  large  spreading 
front  lobe  is  1  inch  across  and  of  a  violet-purple, 
gradually  fading  to  white  at  the  margin,  the  cen- 
tral disc  being  also  white.  It  is  distinguished 
from  \V.  velata  and  W.  marginata  by  having  the 
coloui-ing  of  the  lip  in  the  centre  instead  of  at  the 
margin  as  in  those  species.  It  is  a  native  of  Costa 
Rica,  where  it  w\as  discovered  in  1848  ;  it  flowered 
first  in  England  the  following  year. 

W.  VEL.VTA. — Introduced  from  New  Grenada  in 
1800,  this  species  has  ever  since  been  regarded  as 
one  of  the  best  of  the  Warscewiczellas.  Its  close 
relationship  to  W.  marginata  has  already  been 
mentioned,  and  in  habit  it  is  the  same.  The 
flower  is  2J  inches  across  and  charmingly  frag- 
rant, the  o\ate,  pointed  sepals  and  petals  being 
creamy-white.  The  lip  is  much  the  more  con- 
spicuous part  of  the  flower,  being  of  large  size, 
yellowish  white,  the  front  lobe  ha\ing  a  band  of 
crimson  near  the  margin.  It  was  introduced 
by  Messrs.  Low  and  Co.  through  their  collector 
Blunt. 

W.  AROMATK'A.— Although  described  by  Reich- 
enbach  as  perhaps  the  showiest  of  the  Warsce- 
wiczellas, this  is  one  of  the  least  known  at  the 
present  da}'.  It  was  first  imported  by  Messrs. 
Low,  and  was  flowered  by  them  and  by  the  late 
Mr.  John  Day  in  ISO".  It  had,  however,  been 
discovered  some  fifteen  years  previously  by 
Warscewicz  near  the  volcano  of  Chiriqui.  It  has 
the  typical  habit  of  the  Warscewiczellas,  and  its 
flowers  are  greenish-white,  except  on  the  centre 
of  the  large  front  lobe,  which  is  an  intense  blue 
on  first  ojiening,  afterwards  purplish.  It  comes 
nearest  to  W.  Wendlandi  in  relationship. 

W.  WENni.ANDi. — This  is  one  of  the  two  species 
coming  from  Costa  Rica,  having  been  discovered 
in  that  country  between  thirty  and  forty  years 
ago  by  Herr  Wendland,  the  veteran  botanist  and 
gardener,  who  is  still  in  charge  of  the  royal 
gardens  at  Herrenhausen,  in  Hanover.  The 
leaves  are  of  the  usual  narrow-lanceolate  outline 
and  about  8  inches  in  length.  The  scape  is  about 
half  as  long,  the  solitary  flower  measuring  from  3 
inches  to  4  inches  across.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  greenish-white,  oblong  and  pointed,  the  sepals 
the  larger;  the  lip  is  white,  but  has  the  large 
spreading  front  lobe  (nearly  2  inches  across) 
marked  with  a  deep  purplish-violet  blotch  in  the 
centre  and  with  streaks  on  the  crest,  the  margin 
being  prettily  crisped  and  wavj-.  The  species  has 
been  finely  figured  by  Mr.  Xloon  in  the  second 
volume  of  ."  Reiehenbachia,"  t.  53.  The  variety 
discolor  has  yellowish-green  sepals  and  petals,  but 
is  in  most  other  respects  identical  with  the  typical 
form.     Both  are  very  fragrant. 

W.  CANDIDA. — This  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
and  delicately  coloured  of  Warscewiczellas,  but, 
unfortunately,  one  of  the  most  uncommon.  It 
is  a  native  of  Brazil,  and  was  introduced  to 
Europe  in  1848  by  M.  Morel,  of  Paris,  and  flowered 
by  M.  Pescatore  in  1850.  Its  leaves  are  about 
6  inches  long,  strap-shaped  and  [lointed,  and  of  a 
pale  green.  The  one-flowered  scapes  are  3  inches 
long,  the  flowers  being  '2  inches  or  slightly  over 
in  diameter  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  white  and 
about  eijual  in  size  ;  the  lip  also  is  white,  but  the 
front  lobe  has  a  bluish  violet  margin  and  streaks 
of  the  same  colour  on  the  disc.  Morel  discovered 
it  1.50  miles  in  the  interior  of  the  province  of 
Kahia. 

W.  Wailesi-vna  is  a  fairly  well-known  species, 
and,  ,as  the  accompanying  pUate  shows,  not  one 
of  the  least  charming  of  this  beaufitid  genus.  It 
has  been  gi-own  more  or  less  abtnidantly  in  gar- 
dens since  184!),  in  which  year  it  was  for  the  first 
time  flowered  by  the  gentleman  after  whom  it  is 
named— Mr.  (ieorge  wailes.  It  was  dis<:ovei'ed 
and  .sent  home  by  (Jardner  in  Brazil  during  the 
previous  year.  Its  leaves  are  narrow  lanceolate, 
pointt;d,  and  about  8  inches  long.  Tile  flowers 
are  smaller  than  those  of  several  other  species, 
being  as  a  rule  under  2  inches  in  diameter.  The 
sepals anri  petals  are  broad-lanceol.ate  and  creamy 


white,  the  large-rounded  lip  also  being  white,  but 
striped  and  stained  with  violet.  The  flower.s 
have  a  delightful  perfume.  W.  J.  B. 
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FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Mrsc.\T  GRArBS. — Where  these  are  expected  to 
ripen  at  the  end  of  July  the  fruit  will  now  be 
stoning,  and  a  steady  night  heat  of  70°  should  be 
adhered  to,  while  mild  weather  necessitates  but 
little  firing.  Should,  however,  a  dull,  sunless 
interval  occur,  the  night  figure  maj'  be  reduced  a 
few  degrees.  As  spider  usually  appears  tirst  on 
foliage  close  to  the  hot-water  pipes,  a  sharp  look- 
out must  continually  be  kept  in  such  localities, 
and  if  on  its  first  appearance  the  sponge  and  soft 
water  do  not  suffice  to  remove  it,  the  oft-advised 
sulphur  remedy  must  be  adopted  with  caution. 
In  modern  built  houses  with  roofs  furnished  with 
extra  large  panes  of  glass.  Muscats  while  stoning 
may  well  be  shaded  somewhat  from  the  full  sun, 
as  not  only  foliage,  but  berries  also  w-ill  be  liable 
to  injury.  A  temperature  of  90'  by  day  from  sun- 
shine will  be  none  too  high,  provided  always  a 
sufficiency  of  air,  admitted  by  degrees,  accom- 
panies it :  antl  as  Jluscats  above  all  other  (■  rapes 
revel  in  a  tropical  heat  and  moisture,  this  must 
be  encouraged  by  closing  for  the  present  at 
2.30  or  3  p.m.  at  the  latest.  As  previously  advised 
for  other  Grapes,  allow  a  little  freedom  in  lateral 
growth  until  a  second  swelling  has  commenced, 
when  superfluous  growths  must  be  reduced  piece- 
meal. Where  the  roots  partly  or  wholly  occupy 
outside  borders,  the  covering  of  leaves  and  litter 
placed  on  these  in  the  autumn  may  now  be 
partly  removed,  completing  the  operation  towards 
the  end  of  the  month,  but  on  elevated  borders 
having  a  considerable  slope  a  few  inches  of  the 
mulch  should  remain  throughout  the  summer  to 
prevent  any  possibilitv'  of  the  surface  cracking. 

YouN'G  Vines  planted  this  season  will  now  be 
in  free  growth,  which  will  require  attending  to  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  lay  the  foundation  of  fruitful 
canes,  as  more  young  Vines  are  ruined  by  kind- 
ness than  by  any  other  cause,  and  if  growth  is  of 
average  thickness  and  plenty  of  tendrils  are  form- 
ing, "  let  well  alone  ''  rather  than,  by  the  supply 
of  liquid  or  other  stimulants,  encourage  gross  sappy 
rods,  which,  instead  of  ripening  in  autumn  and 
proving  fertile  the  following  summer,  will  only  be 
a  source  of  disappointment  for  years  to  come.  In 
regard  to  stopping,  strong  rods  may  be  pinched 
when  5  feet  of  growth  h,as  been  made  in  order  to 
throw  strength  into  the  back  eyes  and  leaf-stalks 
generall}',  but  any  weaklings  maj'  be  allowed  to 
extend  to  the  top  of  the  house,  and  even  down  the 
back  wall.  By  this  means  root  action  will  be  en 
couraged,  and  the  rods  being  cut  hard  back  in 
autumn  a  good  fruiting  cane  will  be  the  resul 
next  season.  If  growth  becomes  suddenly  checked, 
the  presence  of  wireworm  may  be  suspected,  and 
a  trap  at  once  laid  for  the  pests.  Fresh  horse 
manure  spread  over  the  border  and  round  the 
steins  of  the  Vines  and  gently  sprinkled  with  a 
rose  will  entice  the  worms  to  the  surface,  when 
they  may  be  destroyed.  New  ly-planted  cut-back 
Vines  may  be  allow  ed  to  carry  one  bunch  each 
where  strong  in  order  to  prove  the  variety,  and  all 
laterals  which  spring  from  the  new  rods  should  le 
pinched  at  the  second  leaf.  Exercise  the  same 
care  in  airing  as  advised  for  other  \ineries,  and 
close  early  in  the  case  of  Muscats,  and  somewhat 
later  for  ordinary  varieties.  The  chief  point  to  be 
observed  in  airing  vineries,  and  indeed  all  fruit 
houses  at  this  date,  is  admitting  a  chink  as  early 
as  possible  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  steam  and 
prevent  scorching. 

Melons  in  tots. — Pots  standing  on  slates  or 
bricks  in  the  pluii'.'ing  bed  must  still  be 
slightly  twisted  round  at  intervals,  that  there- 
by any  roots  emanating  from  the  hole  at 
the  ba.se  may  be  destroyed  and  early  maturity 
of  the  fruit  accelerated.  Water  the  roots  twice 
daily   without   fail,  giving   liipiid   manure  once, 
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until  the  fruit  is  netting  freely,  when  stimulants 
should  be  withheld,  and  as  ripeness  approaches,  a 
little  less  lOot  moisture  and  no  syringing  will  aid 
in  developing  a  full  flavour  and  also  prevent  crack- 
ing. Plants  in  manure-heated  frames,  which  after 
pinching  have  produced  new  growths,  should  have 
the  same  stopped  as  soon  as  they  approach  the 
front  and  back  of  the  frame  :  the  growth  which 
follo«'s  will  be  that  on  which  the  fruit  will  appear. 
AV'ater  sparingly  for  the  present,  avoiding  wetting 
the  stems,  and  so  encouraging  canker.  Open  the 
frames  for  examination  and  manipulation  at  the 
most  favourable  part  of  the  day,  and  then  only 
during  sunshine.  Cover  comparati\'ely  early  and 
with  double  mats  each  evening,  and  attend  to  the 
renewal  of  linings  at  intervals.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  plants  in  heated  pits,  except,  of  course, 
that  the  presence  of  pipe-heat  not  onl)'  warrants, 
but  necessitates  the  more  frequent  use  of  the 
syringe  and  watering-pot. 

E.\RLY  Cherries. — Where  these  occupy  a  house 
entirely  to  themselves  and  the  fruit  is  now  com- 
mencing to  soften,  the  night  heat  may  with 
advantage  be  raised  to  !)')'.  This  with  another 
good  watering  at  the  roots,  a  mulch  where  this 
has  not  alread}'  been  given,  and  air  in  abundance 
will  carry  the  crop  to  maturity. 

Sth.\wberries. — Successional  batches  of  Straw- 
berries in  pits  must  in  all  cases,  where  there  is 
not  a  suificiency  of  pipe  heat  to  dispel  all  super- 
fluous moisture,  be  removed  elsewhere  before  the 
flowers  open,  otherwise  imperfect  fertilisation  will 
result  in  deformed  and  in  many  cases  useless 
fruit.  In  any  case  the  pits  should  be  covered 
with  mats  each  evening,  as  the  bloom,  being  close 
to  the  glass,  is  easily  affected,  not  only  by  actu.al 
frost,  but  by  extreme  atmospheric  variations  of 
any  kind. 

Tomatoes. — Successional  batches  of  these,  if  in 
rude  health,  must  not  be  shitted  on  before  their 
present  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots  ;  especially 
is  this  applicable  to  plants  about  to  have  their 
final  shift.  If  not  allowed  to  become  slighly  pot- 
bound,  they  are  liable  at  this  stage  to  run  off  into 
a  rampant  and  therefore  unfruitful  growth. 

PeachE;  .\>.'d  Apricots. — In  most  cases  Apricots 
will  have  been  thinned  once,  and  may  now  be 
gone  ovfr  again,  leaving  each  fruit  as  near  as 
possible  U  inches  ajiart,  tins  distance  to  be  further 
increased  to  9  inches  or  a  foot  after  stoning  is 
completed.  Continue  to  watch  for  caterpillars 
and  other  insects,  and,  if  necessary,  again  apply 
the  hose  to  the  foliage.  Peaches  on  open  walls 
in  favourable  districts,  except  the  latest  varieties, 
will  now  be  forward  enough  for  the  first  thinning. 
The  American  varieties,  such  as  Amsden  June 
and  Waterloo,  will  first  claim  attention,  also  Loi'd 
Napier  and  Advance  Nectarine.  Observe  the  same 
rule  as  with  indoor  trees  until  it  is  seen  which 
are  taking  a  decided  lead,  when  a  few  more  may 
be  removed.  As  with  Apricots,  so  with  Peaches, 
th3  hose  mu.st  be  occasionally  brought  into  action 
until  the  trees  have  quite  outgrown  any  insect 
attack  from  which  they  may  have  suftered. 

Pe.\k.s. — Old  trees  of  Jargonelle  and  other  for- 
ward varieties  which  have  set  heavy  crops  may 
be  relieved  of  some  of  their  fruit,  using  an  old 
pair  of  Orape  scissors  for  the  purpose.  Trees  also 
that  are  at  all  weakl}'  may  now  be  occasionally 
assisted  with  liquid  manure,  or,  failing  this,  some 
approved  fertiliser. 

Open-air  Stkawp.erries. — Owing  to  last  sum- 
mer's heavy  legacy  of  red  spider,  plants  on  warm 
gravelly  soils  will  bo  liable  to  an  early  attack  of 
tlie  pest  this  season  ;  therefore,  where  time  and 
labour  are  at  command,  it  will  be  well  to  go  over 
permanent  beds  l)eforc  any  of  the  bloom-trusses 
open  and  well  syi-inge  the  foliage,  especially  the 
nmlorKidc,  with  clear  sulphur  water.  Tliis  will 
not  only  help  the  advancing  crop,  but  will  .'il.so 
tend  to  promote  a  fairly  clean  runner  growth  and 
save  worry  and  anxiety  hiter  on.  Plants  of  Noble, 
John  Ruskiii,  .-inil  Earliest  of  All  now  in  flower 
should  be  are!ie<l  over  with  a  few  Viranches  as  a 
prot(!Ction  against  frost,  also  cutting  winds. 

Nii'j's  AMI  siiADiNc;. — TliCMi  as  they  aro removed 
from  walls  should  be  thoroughly  dried  anil  stored 


in  a  dry  shed  or  loft  out  of  the  reach  of  mice  until 
again  wanted  for  protecting  the  fruit  from  birds 
in  autumn.  John  Crawford. 
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Early  Celery. — To  get  early  Celery  is  not 
necessary  in  all  gardens.  By  the  term  early  I  do 
not  mean  a  few  heads  for  exhibition,  say  in 
August,  but  a  succession  of  good  heads  fit  for 
table  in  September  or  later.  To  get  very  early 
heads  man}'  pot  up  the  seedlings,  but  it  is  difficult 
wliere  cjuantity  is  desired,  and  good  results  ma}' 
be  secured  by  transplanting  into  cold  frames,  pro- 
vided ther^  is  a  little  bottom  heat  to  encouiage 
root-action.  The  sowing  and  ))reparaMon  of  the 
[ilants  were  referred  to  in  earlier  calendar  notes, 
and  the  plants  should  now  be  in  nice  condition  for 
removal  into  the  trenches.  My  system  is  to  sow 
the  earliest  lot  in  boxes,  and  when  large  enough  to 
prick  out  into  movable  frames  on  a  slight  hotbed, 
as  growtli  increases  removing  the  sashes  and  ex- 
posing daily  in  suitable  weai;her.  Plants  raised 
thus  with  ample  space  are  very  different  to  the 
weakly  drawn  |)lants  that  have  been  grown  in 
boxes.  These  latter  being  thin  are  afi'ected  by  the 
first  cold  winds  and  do  not  stand  erect  after 
planting,  the  largest  leaves  are  bent  down  and 
scarcely  ever  rise  again,  so  that  the  plants  are 
much  weakened  at  the  start  and  a  hollow  growth 
results. 

Preparation  of  trexches.  — It  is  useless  to  go 
to  a  great  amount  of  labour  in  preparing  the 
trenches,  as  these  need  not  be  deep,  indeed  in 
heavy  soils  the  reverse,  as  the  shallower  the 
trench  the  better  the  result,  as  though  abundance 
of  moisture  is  essential,  warmth  is  also  necessary  ; 
this  is  more  readily  secured  by  medium  or  shallow 
trenches,  and  there  is  far  less  danger  of  decay  in 
wet  seasons.  The  ground  for  this  crop  should 
have  been  prepared  some  time  in  advance  of  plant- 
ing, as  this  allows  the  soil  to  become  pulverised. 
Should  the  work  now  be  in  progress,  it  is 
wise  not  to  give  too  much  manure,  as  I  find 
from  close  observation  when  a  large  body  of 
rich  manure  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trench,  growth  is  not  so  solid  as  when  secured 
by  using  abundance  of  liipiid  manure  or  fish 
manure.  Single  trenches  are  by  far  the  best  for 
early  Celery  ;  besides,  there  is  little  loss  of  space, 
as  single  rows  may  be  planted  4  feet  apart.  By 
planting  single  rows  there  are  better  heads  and 
the  earthing  up  is  greatly  facilitated;  besides,  the 
space  between  the  rows  may  be  planted  with 
dwarf-growing  crops,  such  as  Lettuces,  which  do 
admirably  in  the  loose,  deeply-worked  soil  thrown 
out  of  the  trenches.  Spinach  and  Turnii}S  also 
are  suitable,  as  the  crop  is  cleared  before  the 
ground  is  required.  From  0  inches  to  9  inches 
will  be  deep  enough  in  good  land,  and  the  width 
of  the  trench  shouUI  vary.  If  a  double  row  is 
planted,  18  inches  to  2  feet  will  be  sulfieient, 
whilst  \2  inches  to  15  inches  will  do  for  the  single. 
In  digging  out  the  soil  it  is  well  to  save  the 
surface  soil  for  covering  the  manure  in  the 
trench.  In  placing  the  m.anure  in  the  bottom  of 
the  trench  much  dejiends  upon  the  state  of  the 
soil  as  to  quantity.  Cow  manure  is  an  excellent 
manure  in  light  gravelly  soils,  as  it  retains 
moisture,  is  cool  in  hot  weather,  and  piomotes  a 
sturdy  growth.  In  preparing  the  trench  it  is 
advisable  to  thoroughly  fork  np  the  bottom  before 
placing  in  the  manure.  In  ])lanting,  care  should 
be  taken  to  I'emove  all  secondary  gj'owths  at  the 
base  of  the  plant,  to  lift  with  a  good  ball  of  roots 
and  soil,  to  plant  with  a  trowel  and  to  make  firm 
affi.'r  planting. 

MAfNi'iioi'  Cei.kry  sown  a  few  weeks  ago  will 
now  he  through  the  soil,  and  as  soon  as  the  third 
leaf  forms  it-  should  \m  pricked  oil'  into  sheltered 
borders  or  cold  fr;imes.  If  tlie  lattm-  plan  is 
adopted,  moans  should  be  taken  to  secure  a  fiiin 
bottom,  so  that  the  plants  will  lift  with  a  good 
ball.  For  the  late  s[iring  supply  I  find  there  is 
no  better  .system  than  (ilanting  on  .'i  nortli  liorder. 
having  enriched  tho  soil  with  manure  or  decayed 
leaves.     Sliould  there  bo  any  low  structures  that 


have  housed  plants  for  hardening  off,  these  are 
the  best  for  pricking  off  the  main  crop  plants,  as 
the  shelter  may  be  placed  on  a  hard  coal  ash 
bottom,  with  a  layer  of  decayed  manure  and  some 
rich  surface  soil  for  the  roots.  By  using  temporary 
structures  the  hardening  ofV  is  much  easier,  and 
the  plants  do  not  draw  so  badly  as  in  close  frames, 
and,  being  on  a  hard  bottom,  grow  dwarfer  and 
are  readily  lifted.  Bolting  of  Celery  is  to  a  large 
extent  the  result  of  crowding  the  plants  in  their 
early  stages.  The  late-sown  seedlings  should  get 
abundance  of  air,  be  thinned  and  trans|)lanted  as 
early  as  possible  if  at  all  thick  in  the  seed  beds,  and 
the  "trenches  prepared  at  the  earliest  date.  Plants 
sown  thinly  with  the  intention  of  planting  direct 
out  of  the'seed  bed  should  be  thinned,  the  thin- 
nings being  pricked  out  in  the  open  and  well  sup- 
l)lied  with  moisture. 

VE<iETABLE  M  ARROWS.— Beds  that  have  given  a 
crop  of  Potatoes  or  Carrots  will  now  be  available 
for  planting  out  Vegetable  Mar»ows  for  an  early 
supply.  To  get  the  best  return  it  is  advisable  to 
give  a  small  quantity  of  new  soil  to  the  plants, 
planting  firmly,  shading  for  a  short  time,  and 
keeping  close  till  new  growth  connnences.  By 
using  frames  or  temporary  shelters  the  (Jants  soon 
fruit.  Succession  crops  should  be  sown  for  plant- 
ing in  the  open  a  month  hence  ;  these  will  need 
no  [irotection  at  that  date,  .and  if  raised  in  frames 
will  be  dwarf  and  clean.  Many  plants  crop  badly 
it  raised  in  strong  heat. 

The  Potato  crop. — This  crop  will  now  require 
daily  attention.  The  early  Ashleaf  varieties  are 
most  promising,  and  should  favourable  weather 
continue,  will  be  much  earlier  than  usual.  Stirring 
between  the  rows  should  not  be  neglected,  as  the 
work  can  be  done  much  better  before  the  crop  is 
too  far  advanced.  Moulding  up  at  this  date  will 
be  of  great  assistance  to  the  crop,  as  we  are  not 
yet  out  of  danger  from  frosts,  though  up  till  this 
date  we  have  had  an  ideal  season.  In  poor  soils 
where  it  is  intended  to  use  artificial  manures  now 
is  a  good  time  to  apply  the  same,  giving  the  ma- 
nure  before  moulding  up.  By  deep  surface  stir- 
ring the  weed  growth  is  kept  under,  the  roots  are 
benefited,  moisture  can  reach  the  roots  much 
sooner,  and  when  manure  is  ajiplied  it  is  sooner 
absorbed.  In  moulding  it  is  much  best  to  remove 
any  variety  not  true  if  the  growth  can  be  detected. 
Asparaou.s. — This  crop  is  abundant  this  season 
owing  to  the  genial  rains  and  the  warm  weather 
we  experienced  early  in  April.  To  get  large  suc- 
culent growths,  some  assistance  shoukl  be  afforded  ; 
for  this  purpose  I  have  found  a  L'ood  dressing  of 
fish  manure  of  great  assistance.  Tliis  may  be  given 
every  ten  days,  and  if  it  can  be  given  in  showery 
weather,  so  much  the  better.  Manurial  aids  may 
also  be  afforded  in  the  way  of  guano,  soot  and 
salt,  but  I  prefer  the  fi*h  manure,  as  it  is  a  valu- 
able stimulant  and  contains  the  saline  matter  so 
beneficial  to  the  roots.  The  cutting  of  young 
beds  should  not  be  too  severe,  as  though  they 
produce  abundantly,  a  certain  auuMint  of  growth 
is  necessary  for  sui)port.  Weak  roots  should  bo 
left  alone, "the  small  shoots  they  produce  bting 
required  to  support  the  small  amiauit  of  roots.  In 
case  a  bed  is  far  from  strong  much  benefit  will 
ensue  if  the  crowns  are  feil  and  the  bed  left  to 
grow  freely.  Thinning  of  seedlings  in  newly-mado 
beds  should  receive  attention  at  an  early  date. 
Seedlings  are  benefited  by  supplies  of  salt  or 
other  fertilisers,  but  only  in  limited  (luantities. 

Seakai.k.  — The  crop  in  the  open  ground  under 
a  wall  has  just  been  cleared  off'.  Seakalc  required 
for  late  cutting  and  that  was  jilantcd  some  time 
back  should  now  be  gone  over  and  the  crowns 
reduced  to  one.  As  growth  increases  the  hoo 
should  be  freely  u.^cd  between  the  rows,  and  a 
dressing  of  soot",  .salt ,  or  fisli  manure  be  given  in 
showery  weather;  guano  also  answers  (he  same 
purpo.se  with  occasional  dressings  of  salt.  Tho 
same  treat  }nent  is  necessary  for  plants  that  are  to 
be  lifted  for  forcing.  Late  (puirters  just  cleared 
should  be  trenched,  as  much  belter  results  are 
ol)taiiu>d  from  one  or  two-year-old  sets.  Fresh 
ground  isali-obc't,  piovidi'd  it  can  be  given.  Tho 
old  ipiartcrs  aiv  valuable  lor  ni.ioy  purpo>cs,  such 
as  Autuuni  (iiant  ur  otlici'  Caulillowers,  ( 'ardoons, 
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or  any  deep-rooting  vegetable.  Seed  sown  for 
the  ]iroduction  of  roots  should  bo  thinned. 
Though  I  do  not  advise  the  culture  of  Seakale 
from  seed,  the  plants  are  useful  to  get  a  good 
stock  of  root  cuttings  from.  G.  Wythes. 


NOTES  FROM  FRANCE. 

In    NoRM.iNDY. 

One  of  tlie  most  beautiful  sights  in  England 
to-day  is  perhaps  the  Apple  orchards  of  the 
south  couutry,  and  iu  Normandy  it  is  the  same. 
As  you  go  by  rail  from  Dieppe  to  Rouen, 
roughly  speaking  a  distance  of  forty  miles,  you 
in  reality  are  travelling  all  the  way  througli 
rosy  b]o.5somed  Apple  orchard.s  thickly  set  with 
bloom,  and  broken  only  here  and  there  by  lush 
meadows  full  of  golden  King  Cups  and  Willow 
or  Poplar -fringed  streams.  Normandy — "La 
belle  Norniandie  "—is  beautiful  and  homely,and 
(lignitied  at  all  times,  but,  like  Holland,  it  is 
freshest  and  fairest  and  most  flowery  in  the 
spring.  The  orchards  iu  Normandy  are  of  two 
kinds  and  of  two  types  of  beauty.  There  are 
the  gnarled  old  Apple  trees,  Moss  and  Lichen 
jiainted,  patriarchal  in  their  beauty  as  seen  near 
the  river  or  streams,  or  in  low  bottoms  nigh  to 
old  farmhouses  and  water  mills,  or  near  yellow 
mud  cottages,  timber  framed,  and  covered  either 
with  mossy  thatch  or  with  warm  red  tiles.  In 
orchards  of  this  kind  the  artist  is  at  home,  and 
loves  to  linger  with  his  canvas,  but  there  are 
now  orchards  of  another,  and  if  less  artistic, 
certainly  of  a  more  profitable  kind.  What  par- 
ticularly most  strikes  the  observant  traveller 
to-day  as  he  glides  through  Normandy  by  rail 
are  the  hundreds  of  acres  of  new  orchards  on 
the  higher  and  drier  rising  ground  all  along  the 
route.  Whole  meadows  are  now  devoted  to 
Apple  culture,  and  instead  of  the  old  nailti- 
plicity  of  sorts  or  kinds,  only  a  few  of  the  finest 
kind.s  are  now  planted,  and  these  in  quantity, 
i.e.,  by  the  dozen  or  hundred,  as  the  case  may 
be.  Normandy  Pij)pius  are  of  time-worn  no- 
toriety, and  the  imports  of  Apples  from  this  fair 
country  are  ever  increasing  from  year  to  year. 
I  have  v\ritten  before  of  the  quick  and  intelli- 
gent culture  of  Apples  and  otlier  of  our  best 
hardy  fruits  in  Normandy,  but  if  those  who 
make  a  cultural  speciality  of  hardy  fruit  culture 
would  go  to  Normandy  and  see  for  themselves 
what  is  being  done  tliere  to  meet  the  ever  in- 
creasing demand  of  the  English  and  French 
markets,  I  think  they  would  be  a  little  sur- 
prised. 

Visitors  to  France  who  go  by  the  Dover  and 
Calais  route  pass  through  a  flat  and  compara- 
tively treeless  country,  and  f<.)rm  impressions 
that  an  occasional  journey  by  the  alternative 
Newhaven  and  Diepi)e  route  would  certainly 
remove.  To  a  real  lover  of  landscajie  the  latter 
route  is  far  preferable  and  far  more  satisfac- 
tory. You  cross  the  noble  water-way— the 
Seine— time  after  time.  Everywhere  towns 
and  villages  red-roofed  among  the  Willows  and 
the  tall  olive-green  Poplars,  which  tower  high 
up  all  over  the  great  wide-spreading  alluvwl 
plains.  You  see  the  great  dark  green  nest-like 
masses  of  Mistletoe  hanging  'twixt  earth  and 
heaven  high  up  in  the  Poplar  trees,  and  get 
glimpses  of  Primroses,  Cowslips  and  Gorse, 
and  golden  glint  of  Broom  as  you  go  along. 
\ou  pass  wooils  which  a  few  weeks  ago  were 
golden  with  millions  of  Daft'odils,  and  you  think 
of  the  Olives  of  the  sunny  south  as  you  see  tlie 
pollard  Willuws  glancing  soft  and  grey-leaved 
in  the  sunshine. 

But  more  glorious  than  all  arc  the  Apple 
orchards,  old  an<l  new.      Tlie  old  orchards  are 


low  down  and  near  the  houses  or  cottages, 
timber- framed  and  white  or  yellow-walled.  In 
the  older  orchards  you  may  note  changes  due  to 
the  increased  requirements  of  our  modern  times. 
All  the  worthless  or  less  valuable  varieties 
have  been  removed,  and  new  forms  of  approved 
commercial  merit  and  productiveness  are  being 
planted  in  their  stead  ;  or  the  older  kinds  are 
beheaded  and  used  as  estaljlished  stocks  on 
which  scions  of  better  kinds  are  now  budding 
out  into  fertility.  Four  hours  only  from  our 
shores  lies  this  fertile  and  beautiful  land  of 
those  Normans  who,  whilst  conquering  us  for  a 
time,  brought  many  blessings  in  their  train, 
for  no  one  can  travel  through  Normandy  to-day 
without  seeing  how  its  architecture  and  me- 
thods of  economy  and  industrial  life  have 
sunk  down  deep  into  our  very  lives  and 
heai'ts  as  well.  Even  its  flowers  we  have  made 
our  very  own.  The  Carnati(ju,  for  example,  wild 
on  the  limestone  ramparts  in  the  valley  of  the 
Sienne,  and  naturalised  on  the  noble  ruins  of 
the  Chateau  Gaillard,  we  have  appropriated  and 
assimilated  until  it  is  now  only  a  little  less  a 
national  flower  than  the  Rose.  Then  there  are 
the  brilliant  Crow'n  Anemones  of  Caen,  the 
lovely  old  j-ellow  and  lilac  and  white  double- 
flfiwered  Primroses  of  our  cottage  gardens,  long 
ago  introduced  by  the  Norman  settlers  on  our 
shores,  but  which  we  happily  look  upon  to-day 
as  oiu-  very  own.  Then  of  flowei's  common  to 
both  lands  there  are  many.  Dafibdils,  Wall- 
flowers, King  Cup.s  and  Primroses  may  Ije 
taken  as  examples.  I  saw  the  yellow  Wall- 
flower golden  antl  bright  on  the  walls  of  the 
railway  station  at  Dieppe,  just  as  it  is  at  Con- 
way, Nottingham, Oxford  and  elsewhere  through- 
out England  to-day. 

At  Fontainebleau. 

Fontainebleau,  with  its  noble  forest  and 
grand  old  palace  built  in  the  chateau  style,  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  noblest  of  all  the  hunting 
residences  of  the  French  kings,  and  is  full  of 
happy  memories  mostly  of  noble  knight  and 
lady  fair,  of  poesy  and  minstrelsy,  and  of  the 
romance  of  a  past  that  shall  be  to  France  no 
more.  Here  Heniy  IV.  of  France  entertained 
the  "faire  Gabrielle,"  and  over  the  arched 
entraiice  to  her  house  to-day  the  soft  wreaths 
of  the  blue  Wistaria  are  lovingly  clustered  and 
entwined. 

Even  the  railway  journey  to  Fontainebleau 
is  most  beautiful,  for  you  pass  along  a  flat  and 
fertile  plain  fringed  with  flowery  banks,  and 
here  and  there  sheltered  l.iy  copse-like  clumps 
of  trees.  Feathery  Itobinia,  golden  Labur- 
num, Norway  Maple,  yellow  Broom  and  Haw- 
thorn have  seeded  themselves  along  the  em- 
bankments, and  the  results  are  as  charming  as 
they  are  beautiful  and  surprising. 

To  see  Laburnums  and  Hawthorns  flowering 
at  a  }'ard  high  or  so,  singly  or  in  groups,  on  the 
long  lush  Grass  is  quite  a  novel  phase  of 
beauty.  Then  you  pass  market  gardens,  fertile 
and  fair,  covered  with  glittering  cloches  and 
frames,  mat-covered  for  the  fostering  of  early 
vegetables  and  fruits  for  the  Paris  markets. 
JStill  further  away  come  the  extensive  red-soiled 
fields,  far-reaching  amongst  the  Poplars  as  to 
l(jok  like  prairies  in  miniature,  in  part  covered 
with  the  tender  green  of  the  young  corn,  in 
part  red,  as  fresh  turned  by  the  stately  oxen 
that  ilrag  the  plough  here  as  they  have  done 
in  Italy  since  Virgil's  time.  One  of  the 
sights  as  ymi  leave  I'aris  liy  the  (Jare  de  Lyon 
is  the  Lilac,  fresh,  fair  and  fragrant  in  idl 
the  little  villa  gardens.  Here  and  there  also 
the  Wistaria  has  wreathed  house  front,  wall  or 
railing  with  its  tender  leafage  and  .soft  clusters 
of  bloom.     One  little  thatched  summer-liou.se 


of  timber  was  especially  most  daintily  festooned 
around  the  eaves  with  this  noble  introduction 
from  China  and  Japan.  Here  and  there  it  had 
climbed  high  u]i  the  cone-shaped  roof  among 
the  Moss  and  Lichen,  and  formed  a  picture 
worthy  of  a  painter's  skill,  so  daintily  were 
blue,  mauve,  brown,  green,  and  still  darker 
shadows  blended  into  one  harmonious  picture 
high  up  above  the  gi'assy  bank  of  the  railway. 

Eveiywhere  you  see  golden  green  Euphor- 
bias, Primroses  and  Cowslips  in  the  Grass  and 
get  glimpses  of  villages  far  away  amongst  the 
Poplars  across  the  plains,  or  now  and  then  see 
gold  King  Cups  enamelling  the  wet  ditches  in  the 
meadows,  or  the  crimson  Tulips  and  Anemones 
flashing  like  fire  in  the  little  gardens,  but  it  is 
when  you  reach  the  town  of  Fontainebleau  itself 
that  you  expand  into  enthusiasm  and  feel  how 
great  architecture  and  gardening  and  forestry 
really  were  in  the  France  of  long  ago. 

As  you  turn  to  the  left  on  leaving  the  station 
and  pass  over  the  bridge  you  enter  a  straight 
avenue  of  Planes,  which  leads  you  straight  into 
the  town  and  palace,  which  alike  lie  in  the  heart 
of  one  of  the  many  noble  forests  still  left  in 
France  from  early  times.  In  the  garden  borders 
near  the  palace  itself  were  long  lines  of  Lilacs 
fresh  and  fragrant,  and  here  and  there  the 
snow-white  Spir:ea  Thunliergi,  with  its  fresh 
Hawthorn-like  blossoms  clustered  along  its 
slender  arching  boughs.  Here  are  also  noble 
avenues  of  tall  and  stately  Plane  trees,  also 
Beech  and  Poplars,  and  a  cool  and  half-shady 
English  garden  with  a  meandering  brook  and 
grassy  glades  fringed  and  grouped  with  rare 
trees,  the  Abele  Poplars  and  the  Taxodiums, 
with  their  knotty  knee-like  roots,  sticking  up 
like  groups  of  rabliits  in  the  Grass.  On  the 
short  Grass  near  the  round  pond  we  lay  in  the 
sunshine  and  admired  the  Spidt  r  Orchid  (Ophrys 
aranifera)  dotted  about  quite  thickly  on  the 
young  Grass  of  the  slopes  under  the  Scotch 
Pines.  The  dreary  portions  of  the  place  are 
.stift"  lines  of  hard-clipped  Limes  and  a  desert, 
called  a  parterre,  without  a  solitary  flower.  But 
all  around,  in  park  and  forest  alike,  you  find  the 
noblest  and  finest  of  natural  trees,  and  these 
only  make  the  tonsured  trees  all  the  more  puny 
as  seen  in  contrast  with  each  other.  But  it  is 
iu  the  great  forest  itself  that  one  gains  some 
just  idea  of  the  real  value,  variety  and  no- 
iiility  of  tre3  growth.  We  took  a  charming 
drive  along  the  well-made  and  carefully  named 
forest  roads,  and  our  guide  and  coachman  took 
evident  and  well-deserved  jiride  in  showing  us 
the  beauties  of  this  ancient  domain.  Especially 
was  he  delighted  to  show  us  the  "charmed 
Oak  "  fast  locked  in  the  close  grasp  of  a  Horn- 
beam growing  alongside  its  trunk,  but  further 
along  the  same  little  path  we  came  to  the  great 
Oak"  Jupiter  "  of  enormous  diameter,  with  a 
tall  straight  trunk  50  feet  to  GO  feet  in  height 
like  a  mill  i)ost,  and  still  later  we  saw  the 
dead,  but  still  noble  monarch  of  the  woods, 
''Pharamond,"  laid  low  years  ago  by  some 
more  than  usually  violent  gale.  There  are  here 
40,000  to  .")0,Oob  acres  of  forest,  of  rock  and 
ilale  and  glen,  of  hill,  valley,  and  jilain,  and 
one  must  see  the  place  in  order  to  gain  more 
than  even  the  faintest  notion  of  its  extent, 
variety,  and  charm.  There  are  here  plateaux 
of  grey  rock.s  ]iartly  clothed  with  Broom  and 
Brake  Fern,  and  clustered  lure  and  there  arc 
groves  of  <iuaint  ohl  .lunipers  with  gnarled 
stems  tos.sed  and  twisted  by  the  storms  of  many 
winters.  Not  only  are  the  great  natural  groups 
of  Oaks  noble  here,  but  the  same  is  true  of 
Beech,  Sycamore,  Poplars,  and  of  conifer.s 
such  as  Larches  and  Pines.  Everywhere  under 
tlu;  trees  is  an  undergrowth  of  seeilling  Holly 
ami  of   Itutcher's  Broom.      High  overhead  the 
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thrushes  sing  and  tlie  wood  pigeons  coo,  and 
we  saw  the  red  deer  browsing  on  the  young 
leaves. 

But  after  all  we  saw  raerel}-  a  fraction  of  the 
forest  after  all,  and  that  the  portion  sacred  to 
the  artists  and  lovers  of  Nature,  pojiidarly 
known  as  the"  partie  artistique,"  that  is  to  say, 
a  section  of  many  thousands  of  acres  where,  to 
nse  the  words  of  our  guide,  "  the  State  could 
neither  plant  nor  cut  down,  but  merely  pre- 
serve it  as  it  grows." 

We  drove  back  from  the  rocky  valleys  and 
fine  trees  in  a  golden  shower  that  made  every 
j'oung  leaf  glisten  like  stained  glass,  while 
above  our  heads  a  glorious  rainbow  shone 
through  the  leafy  branches,  and  we  went  back 
to  Paris  grateful  for  a  happy  day,  feeling  more 
than  ever  how  noljle,  fertile  and  beautiful 
France  at  its  best  is  and  must  ever  be  to  those 
wlio  can  love  and  appreciate  her  many-sided 
variety  of  climate,  fertility  of  soil,  and  the 
genial  hospitality  of  her  people. 

F.   W.   BURBIDGE. 


Kitchen  Garden. 


TWO  GOOD  POTATOES. 

Amidst  the  number  of  Potatoes  that  are  con- 
stantly being  put  into  commerce  as  new,  how 
very    few   relatively   seem   to   have  "come   to 
stay,"  if  I  may  adnjit  a  jiopular  phrase.     Some 
thirty  years  ago  and  a  little  later  our  best  sorts 
were  Regent,  Fortyf(-ild,  Victoria,  La]i.stone  and 
Fluke.    These  were  chiefly  what  may  be  termed 
main    croppers.     They   were    all    of    first-rate 
(juality  ;  we  shall  probably  never  see  better  in 
that  respect,  but  all  were  but  moderate  croppers 
and  very  susceptible  to  the  attacks  of  the  Potato 
fungus.     Had  we  these  delicious  old  varieties 
now  on  which  to  e.xjieriment  with  the  new  fungi- 
cide— Bouillie   Bordelaise — we    should    indeed 
find  in  cffoi-ts  for  the  preservation  of  those  va- 
rieties something  worth  trying  for.     At  jiresent 
we  have  chiefly  to  test  the  Bordeaux  mixture  on 
sorts   that   at  any  time   suft'er   little  from  the 
disease,  and  therefore  we  have  not,  by  employ- 
ing it,  very  much  tf)  gain.     However,  when  we 
were  dependent  upc^n  those  tine  sorts  enume- 
rated for  our  Potato  crops,  we  had  no  fungicide 
of  any  merit  at  our  disposal,   and  hence  they 
did   in   time  graihially  disappear.      Then   came 
the   American   sorts,   which   had  a  pretty  good 
innings,  Ijut  out  of  many  scores  that  for  some 
j-ears   Hooded  our   markets,   few  came   to  stay, 
and  these  had  to  give  place  generally  to  iKjme- 
raised   varieties   that    had    in   them  American 
blood.     To-day  tlie  best  known  and  widest  cid- 
tivated  f)f  the  Americans  are  Beauty  of  Heliron 
and  its  later  and  ratlier  stronger  form.  White 
Elejihant.     Both  are  large  cn>]ipers,  the  latter, 
however,  moat  so,  and   its   tubei-s  are  usually 
longer  and  larger  than  are  those  of  Beauty  of 
Hebron.     The  plant  growth  an<l   bloom  arc  of 
almost  identical  a]i])earance  ;  the  tul)ers  have  a 
delicately  tinted  jiiiik  .skin  ;  the  fli!sli  is  whitisand 
wln'U  well  ciMiked  is  mealy  and  of  gocjd  flavour. 
On  sandy  soils  White  Elephant  passes  for  I'eauty 
of   Hebron,  and   being  somewhat   more  rclincd 
in  appearance  secures  a  better  juice  than  is   the 
case  when   grown   on  strong  soils.     Those  who 
want  bulk   irrespective  of  other    i|Ualitii's   may 
do    worse   than   grow   White    Elephant.      With 
the  advent  of   the  famous   M.ignum    lioinnji,  a 
home-raised   American   seedling,  jxissibly  from 
a  cross   witli   Paterson'a   Victoria,  came  a  con- 
siderable  cluinge   in   our   main-crop    Potatoes. 
This  variety  not  only  dis|ilacc<l   many  others  in 
the   market,    l/ut   in   almost    universal    esteem. 


It  became  the  most  popular  and  widely  grown 
of  any  Potato  perhaps  ever  introduced.  It  be- 
came the  mainstay  of  our  markets,  and  pre- 
sently so  created  crops,  that  in  time  we  were 
enabled  to  dispense  with  German  stocks,  and 
have  always  had  not  only  a  home  abundance, 
l)ut  s<juie  to  spare  even  for  America.  The 
fame  and  usefulness  of  Magnum  Bonum  pro- 
voked enterpri.se  on  the  part  of  Potato  raisers. 
They  employed  it  as  a  parent,  and  with  such 
success  that  we  have  now  varieties  held  to  be 
even  superior  to  the  famous  progenitor.  It  is 
said  that  the  second  variety  here  figured,  Tlie 
Bruce,  is  in  more  favour  than  Magnum  Bonum. 
That  may  be,  but  at  least  the  latter  has  had  a 
long  turn  of  usefulness,  and  will  not  disappear 
from  our  lists  yet  for  some  time.  The  Bruce, 
as  its  name  shows,  is  of  Scotch  origin,  but  so 
mxich  generally  resembles  Magnum  Bonum  in 
many  respects,  that  if  not  a  direct  seedling,  it  may 
at  least  have  some  of  the  Magnum  blood  in  it. 
The  tops  are  strong,  needing,  however  grown, 
ample  room.  The  tidiers  are  of  various  forms, 
though  usually  longish,  almost  kidney-shaped, 
but  in  some  soils  thev  are  blunter  and  more 


early  in  spring.  After  trying  many  methods  I 
can  find  nothing  to  equal  growing  for  the  first 
supply  under  hand-lights  on  a  warm  south  border. 
Last  autumn  I  chose  the  warmest  corner  on  a 
south  border  and  protected  from  the  east.  I 
lemoved  most  of  the  old  soil,  replacing  it  with 
fresh  from  an  old  pasture.  Here  I  jilaced  several 
hand-lights,  and  in  October  filled  them  with  an 
early  kind  of  Cauliflower.  During  the  winter 
they  were  attended  to  as  to  airinir,  &c. ,  and 
covered  on  coUl  nights.  The  plants  began  to 
turn  in  very  early,  and  I  cut  a  good  head  on  the 
la.st  day  of  Ajail  and  hope  to  continue. — Dorset. 
Tomatoes  and  white-fly.  —I  find  one  of  the 
worst  })ests  in  the  culture  of  winter  Tomatoes  is 
white-fly.  Fumigating  is  a  poor  remedy,  as  it 
only  arrests  its  projiress  for  a  short  time,  and  the 
application  of  sulphur  in  a  liquid  or  as  a  powder 
so  injures  the  bloom,  that  I  do  not  advise  its  use 
for  plants  badly  atfected.  I  have  found  quassia 
extract  to  be  the  best  remedy  and  one  that  does 
least  injur}'  to  the  plants.  It  not  only  makes 
short  work  of  the  white-fly,  but  of  all  other  kinds, 
and  is  a  sure  destroyer  of  thrips  and  red-spider. 
The  quassia  extract  must  not  be  confounded  with 
quassia  chips,  the  latter  requiring  much  soaking 
before  being  ready  for  use.     The  extract  is  a  con- 
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rounded.  The  variety  is  a  very  heavy  cropper, 
of  fair  quality,  and  already  is  being  grown 
everywhere  fi_>r  private  use  and  for  market  con- 
sumption. Judging  by  preva'ent  prices,  there 
seems  to  be  little  enciuu'agement  to  raise  newer 
varieties,  for  Potatoes  have  been  during  the 
past  winter  more  plentiful  and  cheaper  than 
has  previously  been  known.  None  the  less, 
new  sorts  continue  to  crop  up  in  great  num- 
bers, and  there  is  now  planted  at  t!liiswick  a 
number  of  sorts  nearly  all  new.  A  few  ypars 
lience  and  perhaps  the  White  Elephant  and  The 
Bruce  with  a  score  of  others  of  equal  value  now 
will  have  disapjiearcd,  and  their  places  will  be 
taken  by  scuts  that  can  hardly  be  heavier  cro])- 
])ers,  but  yet  may  give  to  us  some  of  the  old 
i|uality  which  Lapstoiies  and  Regents  gave,  and 
for  which  we  still  sigh.  We  fiml  that  to  secure 
comjiarative  disease  -  r<!sistance  wo  have  to 
sacrilicc  sonietliing  in  ((uality,  and  that  sacrifice 
is  but  tlu^  greater  when  we  will  have  tubers  of 
such  huge  dimensions.  With  less  and)ition  in 
that  directioTi  we  may  find  ourselves  to  bo 
evciitunllv  in  I'olaln  (pialily  nin<-li  the  gainers. 

A.  D. 


centiated  form  of  ([uassia  and  is  ready  for  use  in  a 
few  moments,  as  it  is  ([uiekly  dissolved  in  warm 
water.  To  show  its  strength,  one  gallon  of  extract 
will  make  lllO  gallons  for  washing,  though  in  bad 
cases  it  re<|uires  to  bo  less  diluted.  I  have  found 
it  invaluable  for  indoor  use,  as  when  used  in  a 
tepid  state  it  is  most  eflectual,  and  being  so 
quickly  prepared  for  use,  one  can  apply  it  at  onco. 
—  U.  Wytiies. 


Early    Cauliflowers     in    April.  -   Opinions 

dillcr   .IS   tu    the  best    way   tn  ol'lain  I 'aulilloH  cis 


ASPAR.VGUS  CULTURE. 
Tins  wholesome  and  highly  nutritious  vegetable 
would  be  more  universally  grown  were  it  not 
for  the  erroneous  notion  that  its  cultivation  is 
difficult.  True,  a  good  start  is  essential,  but 
given  this,  all  will  be  well.  Moreover,  the 
(|uality  and  ])roducti\eness  of  Asparagus  are 
not  iuqiaircd  by  age,  as  a  bed  well  uuide  at  the 
outset  and  properly  managed  annually  will 
inqirove  with  years  ;  indeed,  I  can  recall  to 
mind  the  ca.se  of  a  bed  which  bore  good  produce 
for  twenty-six  years.  The  character  of  the 
beds  uuist'  depend  entirely  tqiou  circumstances. 
Jf  t.he  soil  is  fairly  light,  the  subsoil  porous, 
and  the  general  stiiroundings  favo\uable,notlling 
will  be  recpiired  but  ordinary  trenching,  at  the 
I  same  time  working  in  abumlance  of  rich  mato- 
'  rial.       'I'his    may   consist    of    manure    fnun   the 
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piggery  (the  most  suitablo  of  all  for  As|iai-,igu?), 
burnt  refuse,  roa<l  scrajiing.s,  leaf  nio\ilil,  and, 
if  procurable,  a  (pruitil-y  of  lio?-ii  shavings  or 
lioof  parings  may  lie  ailcled.  Tliis  will  form  a 
safe  and  fruitful  modiuiu.  If,  liowever,  the 
situation  is  low,  the  soil  lieavy,  and  the  subsoil 
retentive  of  moisture,  then  the  first  step  must 
be  to  secure  a  thorough  and  efhcient  drainage. 
To  this  end  the  entire  surface  soil  must  be  re- 
moved to  a  depth  of  2  feet ;  a  good  layer  of  marl 
or  cinder  ashes  should  then  be  rammed  over  the 
bottom,  allowing  a  gentle  inclination  from  one 
side  to  the  other.  This  should  then  be  sui'faced 
with  0  inches  of  broken  bricks  at  the  lowest 
side,  and  slightly  below  the  surface  a  main 
drain  should  be  let  in,  riuming  the  entire  lengtli 
of  the  bed,  cross-communicating  drains  being 
put  in  at  intervals.  The  main  drain  should 
tiud  a  safe  outlet  from  the  garden,  or  a  dry 
well  may  be  formed  by  digging  a  deep  hole, 
tilling  it  up  with  bricks,  stones,  or  other  rubble. 
A  coating  of  similar  material  must  be  placed 
over  the  drain  pipes,  and  over  this  rough  sods, 
or,  failing  these,  bracken  or  common  litter,  to 
prevent  the  soil  from  choking  the  drainage. 
A.sparagus  beds  should,  wherever  practicable, 
slope  gently  towards  the 
south,  as  the  sun's  rays 
promote  an  earl}'  and  vign- 
r(«is  growth  in  sjiring  and 
thorough  maturation  of  the 
crowns  in  autumn.  This 
preparation  may  ajipear 
tedious  and  expensive,  Imt 
one  or  two  beds  of  moderate 
dimensions  established  on 
a  .sure  basis  are  far  prefer- 
able to  a  dozen  larger  i  mes 
which  year  by  year  are  uu- 
proiuctive. 

The  exact  time  of  plant  in,' 
must  be  governed  by  the 
district,  coupled  witii  the 
state  of  the  weatlier.  For 
the  midlantls  and  the  sfiuth 
in  ordinary  seasons  I  prefer 
from  the  middle  to  the  end 
of  March,  but  for  more 
northerly  gardens  the  mouth 
of  April  will  be  found  pre- 
ferable. I  like  to  raise  my 
own  plants,  as  it  is  astonish- 
ing how  many  different 
types  are  sometimes  pro- 
duced from  a  single  packet  of  seed.  Those 
plants  which  yield  large,  bold  berries,  though 
fewer  in  number,  should  always  be  marked 
for  planting  on  jiermanent  beds.  Shallow 
planting  is  imjierative,  as  if  the  crowns  are 
covered  deeply  failure  often  follows.  If  pur- 
chased plants  are  usel,  they  should  as  soon  as 
unpacked  be  laid  in  damp  Moss  and  a  (piiet, 
dull  day  chosen  for  planting,  as  exposure  to 
sun  and  wind  soon  injures  the  delicate  tibrons 
roots.  I  much  prefer  beds  containing  two  rows 
of  plants,  each  2^  feet  apart,  to  the  thickly 
studded  4- feet  beds  usually  found  in  o'd  gar- 
dens, as  tlie  sun  and  air  can  penetrate  from  all 
points,  and  rain  can  reach  the  roots  instead  of 
being  thrown  otf  by  excessive  foliage.  As 
growth  proceeds  it  should  during  the  first 
summer  be  supported  liy  sticks,  after  whicli  it 
may  be  allowed  to  take  care  of  itself.  A  slight 
mulch  on  light  soils  is  beneficial  if  the  summer 
is  hot  and  dry,  and  manure  water  may  occa- 
sionally be  given.  Weeds  must  be  ke]it  down, 
and  a  slight  and  careful  stirring  with  the  Dutch 
hoe  be  given  at  intervals.  When  the  stems 
are  ripe  in  autumn,  tliey  should  be  cut  off' 
with  a  knife  in  ]irefercnce  to  the  .scytlie. 
A  moderate  nmlch  of  light  manure  should  then 


be  given,  as  I  am  oppossd  to  heavy,  rich  appli- 
cations, especially  in  rainy  districts.  These 
keep  the  surface  of  the  beds  in  a  soddened 
condition,  and  should  severe  frost  follow,  the 
roots  may  perish.  I  would  rather  depend  upon 
artificial  manures  applied  in  showery  weather 
during  the  growing  season.  The  necessity  for 
the  use  of  salt  in  Asparagus  culture  is  more 
imaginary  than  real,  and  in  strong  soils  it  ought 
never  to  be  used.  No  grass  must  be  cut  the 
first  year  after  planting  and  very  little  the 
second  ;  indeed,  moderation  in  this  matter 
should  always  be  observed,  as  many  good  beds 
have  been  permanently  crippled  by  a  too  free 
use  of  the  knife,  especially  when  continued  too 
late  in  the  season. 

The  French  .system  of  blanching  is  to  some 
extent  practised  in  this  country,  and  by  myself 
on  a  limited  scale.  It  consists  in  placing  small 
mounds  of  light  soil,  leaf-mould  or  coci'a-nut 
fibre  over  the  cr(jwns  as  soon  as  growth  has  well 
commenced.  Tliese  range  from  0  inches  to  1 
foot  in  height,  and  as  soon  as  the  growths  pro- 
trude through  tlie  tops  of  the  mound,  it  must 
be  cut  before  it  loses  its  delicate  pink  colour. 
This  method    increases   both    the    length    and 
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thickness  of  the  grass,  but,  in  the  opinicm  of 
many,  does  not  improve  the  flavour.  The  va- 
rieties most  worthy  of  general  culture  are 
Conover's  Colossal  and  the  Purple  Argenteuil, 
both  early  and  late.  If  I  had  only  a  few  small 
beds,  i  would  plant  the  Argenteuil  varieties 
and  thus  secure  a  succession. 

JoHx  Crawford. 


New  early  Peas.— It  is  not  often  that  we 
have  two  exceptionally  forward  springs  in  succes- 
sion, but  the  pre.sent  up  till  the  latter  end  of 
April  was  (piite  as  forward  as  that  of  KS!)3.  The 
last  few  days  being  cold  have  somewhat  altered 
the  as))ect  of  things,  so  that  we  are  now  a  few 
days  behind  last  season.  This  spring,  liowever, 
has  been  far  more  suitable  for  ^■egetabies  than  the 
last,  as  rains  have  been  more  frequent  an<t  frosts 
not  so  severe,  though  here  for  several  nights  past 
the  thermometer  has  fallen  as  low  as  Xi^,  and  on 
April  '22  we  registered  7"  of  frost.  For  all  this 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  early  Peas  look 
so  promising.  Some  of  the  new  kinds  showing 
their  true  characters  are  altogether  eclipsing  the 
older  varieties  both  as  regards  earliness  and 
general  good  (pialities.  (!radns,  a  new  variety 
raised  by  Mi',  baxton,  sown  side  by  side  with 
several  others  on  Februarj'  1  is  fully  a  week  before 


any  of  them.  Daisy  is  not  in  the  running  at  all, 
and  several  others  so-called  extra  early  are  far 
behind.  The  straw  and  foliage  are  pale  green, 
rather  robust,  growing  with  me  to  the  height  of  4 
feet  ;  flowers  large,  and  produeed  in  great 
abundance.  This  promises  to  be  the  best  early 
kind  we  have  in  cultivation.  Next  to  Gradus 
come  Exonian  and  Chelsea  (iera,  the  former  grow- 
ing to  the  height  of  4  feet  and  the  latter  about  "2 
feet  or  2  feet  C  inches.  Some  dozen  other  early 
kinds  are  on  trial,  but  those  named  above  are  the 
most  forward.  Two  or  three  look  very  promising, 
of  which  I  will  report  more  fully  later  on.  Some 
two  dozen  of  the  best  late  varieties  are  also  being 
tried.  All  at  the  present  time  look  verv  promis- 
ing, and  if  the  season  holds  good,  it  will  in  due 
time  be  very  interesting  to  watch  their  progress. 
My  object  now  in  writing  is  to  ask  others  to  note 
the  various  qualities  of  these  new  things,  so  that 
we  may  have  less  difficulty  in  making  selections 
for  future  years.  When  some  really  good  new 
thing  is  introduced,  let  us  for  the  benefit  of  others 
make  it  known,  so  that  they  likewise  may  grow 
the  best.  Let  every  point  be  carefully  noted  for 
comparison  so  that  we  may  get  at  the  truth  in 
every  respect. — H.  C.  P. 

Summer  Liettuces. — It  is  a  difticult  matter  to 
keep  up  a  constant  supply  of  Lettuces  all  through 
the  summer  months,  so  that  a  different  mode  of 
culture  is  necessary  for  the  summer  supply.  If 
the  usual  method  of  transplanting  is  adopted, 
most  of  them  run  to  seed  before  they  form  solid 
hearts.  There  is  also  need  for  a  more  careful  se- 
lection of  varieties,  as  some  bolt  much  sooner  than 
others.  To  secure  a  regular  supply,  the  best  way 
is  to  sow  in  small  quantities  and  at  intervals  of 
three  weeks  in  sh.allow  drills  in  rows,  as  then  thin- 
ning is  an  eas}'  matter.  The  plants  reiiuire  to  be 
from  I  foot  to  I.^  inches  apart.  Treated  thus  the}' 
form  solid  hearts  and  give  little  trouble.  For 
summer  Lettuces  the  ground  reipiires  to  le  rich 
and  deeply  cultivated.  I  find  cow  manure  of 
great  value  in  the  summer  in  our  light  soil.  This 
is  given  in  the  spring,  the  ground  for  the  summer 
crops  of  salads  being  reserved  and  prepared  at 
that  time.  I  have  a  greater  liking  for  animal 
manure  for  these  succulent  crops  than  for  artificial, 
as  the  latter,  though  excellent  for  many  vege- 
tables, does  not  retain  the  moisture.  If  a  partially 
shaded  border  can  be  given,  the  results  will  bo 
better.  A  north-east  or  north-west  border  is 
often  available  for  the  early  summer  crop,  reserv- 
ing a  north  border  for  the  hottest  period  of  the 
year.  I  also  prefer  to  sow  in  short  rows,  as  then 
the  crop  can  be  cleared  and  the  borders  look 
neater  than  when  sown  lengthwise  ;  besides,  tl  e 
seed  can  be  .sown  in  smaller  quantities,  according 
to  the  demand.  By  sowing  in  drills,  moisture  can 
be  better  ajiplied,  also  food  in  the  way  of  liquid 
manure.  For  summer  use  the  Cos  varieties  are 
most  suitable.  I  like  the  Balloon  or  Mammoth 
W'hite,  a  variety  of  great  excellence,  large,  very 
solid  and  reliable  in  dry  seasons.  Paris  White 
Cos,  also  an  excellent  varietj',  large,  crisp  and 
juicy,  may  be  used  by  those  wdio  do  not  require 
great  variety.  The  chief  points  in  culture  are 
early  thinning,  thin  solving  and  liberal  supplies  of 
moisture. — ti.  Wythes. 

Leeks  for  late  use. — With  the  Kales  all  run 
to  seed  and  other  green  vegetables  also  very  early, 
a  few  rows  of  late  Leeks  will  be  useful.  To  get 
Leeks  at  this  date,  the  small  plants  left  after  the 
earlier  jilanting  will  come  in  useful,  or  a  sowing 
may  be  made  for  the  [lurpose.  I  prefer  the  former, 
as  time  and  ground  are  saved.  The  Musselburgh 
is  one  of  the  best  for  the  purpose,  and  though  not 
the  largest,  it  is  one  of  the  banliest  and  the  last 
to  run  to  seed.  For  this  late  crop  deep  trenches 
are  not  nccessarv,  but  I  would  advise  drills,  !i.s  it 
is  so  much  easier  after  planting  to  water  the 
plants,  and  as  growth  increases  to  give  li<iuid 
manure.  Early  moulding  up  is  not  necessary,  as 
it  is  important  to  get  the  plants  as  hard  as 
possible.  There  also  need  be  no  haste  in  idanling, 
as  I  prefer  to  allow  the  see<llings  to  get  strong 
and  of  good  size,  as  they  can  then  be  lifted  with 
a  ball.  To  keep  tlieiii  as  late  as  possible  in  the 
spring,  lifting  should  take  place  at  this  date,  put. 
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ting  the  pliints  in  trenches  under  a  north  wall  or 
under  trees,  liftinp;  with  a  ball  and  keeping  moist. 
The  lifting  checks  running,  so  that  good  Leeks 
may  be  had  well  into  May. — S.  H. 

Broscoli  Model. — Though  the  season  is  a 
forward  one,  this  varietj'  is  just  turning  in,  and 
is,  therefore,  a  most  desirable  kind  for  late  use. 
The  growth  of  the  plant  is  compact,  the  leaves 
being  so  close  together  as  to  form  a  heart  some- 
what resembling  a  Cabbage,  which  opens  out  as 
the  flower  expands,  showing  a  splendid  white 
heart  of  beautiful  texture.  It  was  one  of  the 
hardiest  kinds  I  grew  this  season,  and  is  certainly 
one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  delicate  in 
flavour.  One  peculiarity  in  Broccoli  this  season 
is  that  they  have  turned  in  too  much  together. 
This  and  Late  Queen  are  the  two  latest  I  have. 
I  have  noticed  this  spring  that  though  a  number 
of  the  plants  were  frosted  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  whole  of  the  stems  were  killed  except  the 
outside  bark,  good  heads  have  been  produced  : 
this,  no  doubt,  is  on  account  of  the  favourable 
weather  we  have  experienced.  Model,  though 
grown  by  the  side  of  some  dozen  or  more  other 
kinds,  did  not  suflfer  in  this  way  ;  eon.sequently 
the  heads  are  very  much  finer  than  they  otherwise 
would  have  been. — H.  C.  P. 

This  variety  this  season  has  been  all  that 

could  be  wished.  There  have  been  no  losses,  and 
those  who  planted  in  two  or  three  positions  v.ill 
have  a  succession  till  the  Cauliflowers,  which 
will  be  much  earlier  than  usual,  come  in.  I 
have  just  finished  cutting  a  large  breadtli  of 
this  variety  on  an  open  border  facing  south,  and 
have  some  to  follow  on  a  north  border  under  a 
high  wall  in  much  heavier  soil.  These  having 
been  planted  in  an  old  Strawberry  quarter  are 
very  dwarf,  and  will  give  a  supply  for  the  next 
three  weeks.  This  lot  was  sown  last  year  the 
first  week  in  May,  thus  showing  it  can  be  relied 
upon  for  late  use. — G.  Wythes. 

A  good  Parsley. — On  several  occasions  when 
I  have  been  to  Claremont  I  have  noticed  the  beau- 
tiful stock  of  Parsley  which  Mr.  Burrell  has,  and 
of  which  he  has  spoken  in  the  highest  terms.  It 
is  of  a  semi-Fern  leaf  form,  dwarf,  compact,  very 
true,  and  very  finely  crimped  or  curled.  I  saw 
precisely  the  same  stock  in  Mr.  Chappel's  garden 
at  Weir  Bank,  Teddington,  the  other  day,  where, 
too,  it  is  regarded  very  highly.  There,  too,  it 
was  very  perfect  and  beautiful.  No  other  variety 
even  of  the  finest  treble  curled  takes  my  fancy  so 
much. — D. 

THE  ONION  MAGGOT. 
Alre.\dy  complaints  are  being  made  as  to  the 
appearance  of  the  Onion  maggot  and  the  sicklj' 
aspect  of  the  young  plants.  That  it  would  present 
itself  early  there  could  have  been  no  doubt,  as  the 
season  is  so  very  early  and  just  of  that  nature  to 
encourage  the  early  appearance  of  the  fly.  It  is 
obvious  that  unless  we  can  prevent  this  egg-de- 
positing on  tlie  plants  by  the  fly,  the  chances  of 
destroying  eggs  or  maggots  later  are  very  poor  in- 
deed. Nearly  all  remedies  as  suggested — and  with- 
out doubt  in  many  cases  these  remedies  have  been 
successfully  applied — have  been  so  u.sed  ere  the  fly 
has  aiipoared.  It  is  useless  to  advise  any  such 
remedies  now  apparently,  as  the  fly  has  ere  this 
done  its  work.  Rather  the  question  is.  Can  any- 
thing be  done  now  to  destroy  the  maggot  and 
save  what  plants  are  yet  uninjured '!  We  can 
carefully  pull  out  and  destroy  all  afl'ected  plants. 
We  can  apply  soot,  nitrate  of  soda,  wood  ashes, 
or  any  other  active  manure  for  the  puritosc  of 
forcing  rapid  growth.  We  can  even  apply  so 
drastic  a  remedy  as  hot  soapsuds,  used  in  one 
instance  last  year  with  remarkable  efTect,  for 
apparently  every  Onion  plant  was  killed,  but 
very  quickly  new  growth  burst  forth,  and  the  be<l 
gave  eventually  first-rate  results.  That  the 
greatest  trouble  with  the  maggot  is  found  where 
gardens  are  (;lose  together,  as  is  the  case  with 
allotments,  because  in  such  case  there  is  no 
isolation  of  the  soil  or  bed ;  and  as  long 
as  in  all  other  gardens  little  or  no  trouble 
is    taken   to  destroy   the    pest,    the    wholo    area 


must  in  the  spring  become  alive  with  the  fly.  It 
is  commonly  advised  that  where  Onion  breadths 
have  been  infested  by  the  maggot,  the  soil,  when 
the  crop  is  removed  in  the  autumn,  .should  be 
trenched  so  as  to  bury  the  top  few  inches  in  which 
the  insect  is  hybernating  down  as  deeply  as  pos- 
sible, and  thus  destroy  it.  That  is  very  good  ad- 
vice where  the  Onions  are  so  little  affected  that  the 
breadth  may  stand  to  mature  in  the  autumn. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  so  much  one's  experience  that 
a  bed  or  breadth  once  affected  is  so  much  so,  that 
great  blanks  are  left  and  some  other  crop,  per- 
hajjs  of  a  long-standing  kind,  is  dibbled  out  for 
making  good.  In  such  case  trenching  in  due 
time  seems  impossible  until  after  the  fly  has  ger- 
minated and  is  again  active.  We  have  at  least 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  autumn-sown 
Onions  are  practically  safe  from  the  maggot,  and 
we  know,  too,  that  Onions  raised  under  glass  in 
tlie  spring  and  transplanted  when  quite  strong 
out  into  the  open  ground  usually  escape  also. 
Still  there  are  myriads  of  persons  who  will  under 
any  conditions  continue  to  make  sowings  of  Onions 
in  the  early  spring.  To  many,  perhaps  to  most, 
such  sowings  are  matters  of  necessit}'.  These,  it 
so  dispcsed,  will  find  an  abundance  of  remedies 
offered  them  which  they  can  hardly  use  now,  but 
may  do  so  another  year  ere  it  be  too  late.  Few 
perhaps  have  tried  the  remedy  of  making  a  sowing 
at  the  end  of  May  or  earl}'  in  .June  of  some  quick- 
bulbing  sort,  which  should  be  left  somewhat 
thickly,  and  if  then  escaping  harm  would  give  in 
the  autumn  a  good  crop  of  small,  but  at  least 
hard  bulbs  that  would  be  very  useful  for  most  of 
the  purposes  for  which  Onions  are  employed. 

A.  I). 
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WHAT  IS  A  TREE  CARNATION? 

In  the  notes  on  Tree  Carnations  at  p.  311,  "  F.  H." 
describes  Pride  of  Penshurst  as  belonging  to  tlie 
border  Carnations,  though  often  included  with  the 
Tree  varieties.  As  I  classed  it  among  the  latter 
so  recently  as  Ajiril  7  (p.  290),  some  little  explana- 
tion seems  necessary.  These  statements  as  they 
stand  are  so  conflicting,  that  one  is  naturally  led 
to  inquire  as  to  what  really  constitutes  a  "  Tree  " 
or  "perpetual"  flowering  Carnation.  My  ov^n 
idea  of  a  Tree  Carnation  is  that  it  should  be 
judged  b}'  the  habit  the  plant  assumes  naturally 
without  interfei'ence  of  any  kind.  A  Tree  or 
perpetual-flowering  Carnation  is  one  that  having 
first  flowered  produces  lateral  branches  from  the 
main  branch  or  stem,  which  in  turn  continue  to 
produce  flowers  in  successive  batches  and  at  cer- 
tain intervals  ;  hence  the  term  perpetual  flower- 
ing. Now  the  variety  Pride  of  Penshurst  does  this 
as  well  and  as  much  as  any  perpetual  Carnation  I 
have  ever  grown,  and  is  equally  perpetual  as  Mi.ss 
.Joliff'e,  Andalusia,  Mrs.  Moore,  Mile.  Carle,  and  A. 
Alegatiere,  and,  wliat  is  more,  it  is  of  a  better  con- 
stitution than  either.  I  have  grown  the  .same 
plants  of  Pride  of  Penshurst  continuously  in  pots 
tor  four  successive  years,  during  which  time  they 
have  been  repotted  twice.  Ai;  the  end  of  that 
time  the  jilants  attain  between  r-t  feet  and  G  feet 
high,  not  lanky  or  drawn,  but  full  of  fresh  vigorous 
growth.  Pride  of  Penshurst  alwaj's  llowcrs  most 
freely  with  age,  and  never  seems  to  attain  to  its 
best  till  the  second  year.  It  is  not  a  good  winter 
variety,  and  after  November  does  not  come  kindly, 
but  for  autumn  and  early  s[iring  it  is  cxcollent. 
Mrs.  Moore  and  Miss.Ioliflc  are  named  by  "  F.  11." 
"  as  of  dwarf  bushy  habit,"  but  this  depends  en- 
tirely upon  their  age  and  the  treatment  given. 
Both  these  varieties,  when  eighteen  months  old, 
with  liberal  treatment  will  make  fine  bu.shcs  I! 
feet  to  4  feet  high,  while  A.  Alegatiere  will  cxciM'd 
that  hcMght  in  less  than  a  year.  Tliis  is  by  merely 
letting  them  have  their  way,  never  sto|)ping  them 
after  they  leave  the  .'j-inch  pots,  (irown  on 
this  principle  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
blooms  are  sent  from  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  where  I  write    into  Covent  Garden.     On    the 


restricted  principle,  small  plants  may  be  grown 
and  flowered,  as  indeed  thousands  are  annually,  in 
.")-inch  pots.  The  difference  of  the  two  systems  is 
this  :  the  small  plants  m.ay  when  first  they  bloom 
carry  a  maximum  of  twelve  blooms,  while  the 
large  plants  will  readily  yield  four  times  that 
number  at  their  first  flowering.  The  variety  An- 
dalusia, either  white  or  yellow,  has  never  given 
me  any  trouble ;  it  roots  very  readily  from  cuttings, 
and  in  two  years  grows  into  a  grand  bush  ."5  feet 
high. 

Planted  in  a  cool  conservatory  I  have  seen  the 
variety  La  Belle  15  feet  high;  indeed,  these 
plants,  or  at  least  this  section,  seem  to  reciuire 
age  to  bring  out  their  true  character,  which  really 
cannot  be  determined  in  a  5-inch  pot.  "  F.  H."' 
refers  to  Uriah  Pike,  and  observes,  "If  dwarf  it 
would  add  a  good  crimson."  This  splendid  variety 
is,  however,  like  all  good  perpetual  Carnations, 
only  dwarf  in  youth,  while  old  plants  will  reach 
4  feet  or  5  feet  quite  easily.  I  am  very  much  in- 
clined to  believe,  however,  that  much  value  is  lost 
by  discarding  these  plants  too  early.  Of  course, 
if  only  small  dwarf  plants  are  required,  it  would 
be  folly  to  utilise  space  otherwise,  but  if  the 
object  is  cut  bloom,  and  this  in  <|uaiitity,  the  old 
plants  .are  especially  valuable.  Even  Miss  .Joliffe, 
when  it  can  be  induced  to  live,  produces  far  finer 
flowers  .and  in  greater  number  in  the  second 
year  ;  indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in 
size  they  are  nearly  double,  while  the  colour  is 
much  heightened.  In  conclusion,  may  I  just 
suggest  to  your  correspondent  "  F.  H.''  that  if  he 
doubts  what  I  have  advanced  with  regard  to  Pride 
of  Pen.shurst,  he  is  in  the  best  position  to  prove 
it  for  himself  if  he  will  pot  up  a  plant  or  two  now 
from  3-inch  pots,  and  either  let  them  go  away  or 
pinch  the  flowering  shoot  out  and  grow  and  pot 
these  on  for  two  years  without  further  check.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  he  will  be  ready  to  admit, 
what  will  be  obvious  long  before  the  time  expires, 
that  Pride  of  Penshurst  is  one  of  the  best  types  of 
Tree  or  perpetual  Carnation  at  ]:>resent  in  com- 
merce. But  whether  "  tree  '  or  "border,"  need 
not  deter  anyone  from  utilising  it  in  a  manner 
suiting  individual  needs,  and  those  who  do 
not  care  to  grow  their  perpetuals  on  a  second 
year,  will  find  them  very  useful  if  they  will  bed 
them  out  for  producing  plenty  of  bloom  through- 
out the  summer,  and  a  goodly  batch  of  vigorous 
cuttings  in  the  autumn.  E.  .1. 


Iris  reticulata  in  pots. — This  is  a  charm- 
ing bulb  for  pots,  its  flowers  being  richly 
coloured  and  delieiously  fragrant,  like  Violets.  I 
like  the  flowers  for  v.ases  and  associated  with  their 
own  foliage.  In  jiots  they  are  ecpially  good,  as 
they  last  a  long  time  if  shaded  from  bright  sun 
and  given  ample  moisture.  I  use  a  large  pro- 
|iortion  of  loam  and  coarse  sand,  as  I  find 
this  compost  is  of  great  assistance  in  producing 
strong  flowers.  Pot  early  and  plunge  in  cocoa 
fibre  or  fine  ashes  in  a  cold  frame  or  any  place 
where  the  plants  are  not  exposed  to  undue  mois- 
ture in  their  early  stages. — W.  S. 

The   Madonna   Lily  (Lihum   candiduai) 

under  glass. — To  see  ■25,000  of  these  Lilies  at  one 
time  is  rare  in  the  open  air.  but  to  see  such  a 
muster  under  glass  about  the  middle  of  April  in 
all  stages  of  growth— from  fully  cxpandcil  llowcrs 
to  about  the  same  size  as  those  in  the  open— was 
a  new  pleasure  and  a  unique  experience.  To  grow 
■so  many  or  more  annually  in  pots  for  the  supply  of 
flower  markets  all  over  the  country  -and  I  hear 
tliat  it  .seems  impossible  to  cause  a  glut  of  thcso 
fairest  and  sweetcstof  Lilies— speaks  highly  of  the 
taste  and  culture  of  purchasers.  The  majority  of 
these  Lilies,  too,  are  home-grown  They  are 
assisted  with  liberal  culture  and  more  or  less 
powerful  stimulants.  Then  after  the  flowers  are 
cut  for  market,  the  root-stems  and  leaves  are  taken 
e:ire  of  till  all  danger  of  frost  is  over  and  the  bulbs 
planted  out  ii'  good  loam.  In  two  years  most 
of  them  are  potted  u|)  again  anil  re-forced  or 
grown  in  pots,  the  majority  of  the  English  resus- 
rit.aled  bidbs  and  their  otlspring  blooming  better 
than   the  foreign   ones.     It  is  often  said  that  to 
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have  the  Madonna  Lilj-  in  the  highest  perfection 
is  to  leave  the  bulbs  undisturbed.  Certainly  that 
is  one  way  to  success  in  some  localities,  but  so 
also  is  the  biennial  potting  up  of  home-grown 
bulbs,  forcing  them  into  bloom  from  the  end  of 
March  untilMay  and  planting  the  bulbs  out 
singly  in  good  stuff  for  culture  in  the  open  and 
future  use  in  pots. — D.  T.  F. 

Tree  Carnation  Uriah  Pike.— I  was  most 
favourably  impressed  with  the  appearance  of  this 
striking  novelty  when  it  was  exhibited  in  April 
of  last  year  by  "its  introducer,  Mr.  James  Pike,  of 
South  Acton.  Since  it  was  exhibited  at  the  last 
April  meeting  of  the  K.H.S.  this  spring  I  have 
on  two  occasions  been  able,  by  the  courtesv  of  Jlr. 
Pike,  to  inspect  his  immense  stock  of  plants  in  all 
sizes,  from  dwarf  spring-struck  stuff  in  small  pots 
to  large  plants  3  feet  and  4  feet  in  lieight.  Of  the 
latter  there  are  several  houses  full,  the  plants 
having  been  for  months  past  yielding  a  large 
quantity  of  blooms.  They  are  now  ajiproaching 
their  best  in  point  of  numbers,  whilst  the  tpiality 
of  the  individual  blooms  is  superb.  The  perfume 
is  distinctly  that  of  the  old  crimson  Clove,  it  being 
retained  in  a  most  marked  degree.  From  a 
flower  given  me  on  April  3(1,  then  at  its  best,  I 
made  a  button-hole  on  May  5,  when  it  was  still 
quite  fresh  and  as  fragrant  as  ever.  This  shows 
its  lasting  qualities  are  all  that  one  could  wish. 
The  colour  is  a  rich  crimson-maroon  self,  the 
flowers  being  man}'  of  them  larger  than  those  of 
the  old  Clove,  it  being  a  very  rare  circumstance 
indeed  to  see  a  burst  calyx  ;  in  fact  it  is  justl.v 
entitled  to  be  termed  a  non-splitter.  The  growth 
is  remarkably  vigorous  and  healthy  ;  in  colour  the 
foliage  has  much  of  the  glaucous  tint  seen  in  the 
old  Clove  when  at  its  best,  there  being  no  sem- 
blance of  any  disease.  Its  branching  habit  is 
also  in  its  favour,  the  largest  plants  being  a  dense 
mass  of  growth.  I  counted  on  some  of  the  plants 
more  than  a  dozen  (in  some  cases  as  many  as 
fifteen)  spikes,  and  each  of  these  willdevelop  from 
a  dozen  to  eighteen  flowers,  scarcely  one  failing. 
An  immense  quantity  of  its  flowers  is  being  sent 
to  market,  as  many  as  120  dozen  having  been  cut  on 
one  occasion  last  week.  Tliis  Carnation  will  un- 
doubtedly pro\e  to  be  one  of  the  finest  acquisi- 
tions sent  out  for  many  years. —  J.  Hrnsox. 

Ijachenaliaei.  —  I  grow  rather  largely  L. 
tricolor  in  baskets,  always  suspending  them  from 
the  spandrils  of  a  three-quarter  span- roofed 
Peach  house.  In  this  position  the  baskets  are 
just  on  a  line  with  the  ventilators  ;  therefore  the 
plants  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  air  as  it 
enters  the  house.  As  the  Peach  trees  are  treated 
on  the  cool  system,  the  ventilators  are  nearly 
always  open,  especially  during  the  winter  months. 
In  my  opinion  Lachenalias  have  a  much  better 
eil'ect  when  grown  in  baskets  than  when  in  pots, 
although  they  may  not  be  so  useful  from  a  decora- 
live  point  of  view.  When  grown  in  baskets 
Lachenalias  do  not  require  nearly  so  much  atten- 
tion as  to  watering  as  when  in  pots,  neither  is  it 
necessary  to  disturb  the  bulbs  every  year.  I  find 
they  succeed  equally  well  for  two  years  without 
renewing  the  soil.  Our  baskets  are  of  a  size  to 
accommodate  bulbs  enough  to  produce  UUO  blooms 
in  eacli  basket.  Grown  in  a  mass  like  this  the 
effect  when  the  plants  are  in  bloom  can  easily  be 
imagined.  In  this  neighbourhood  the  cottagers 
grow  this  variety  successfully  in  small  baskets  in 
their  %\  indo'.vs.--E.  MoLVNErx. 

Begonia  natalensis. — This  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  a  fibrous-rooted  Begonia,  for  the  root- 
stock  consists  of  a  fleshy  tuber,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  does  not  belong  to  the  popular 
summer-flowering  tuberous-rooted  class  that  claims 
parentage  from  the  South  American  species.  B. 
natalensis,  which  in  the  temperature  of  an  inter- 
mediate house  is  in  full  flower,  forms  a  freely- 
branched,  but  somewhat  upright-habited  plant, 
with  stout  fleshy  stems  that  reach  a  height  of 
18  inches  or  thereabouts.  The  leaves  are  of  a 
beautiful  shade  of  deep  green,  with  occasionally  a 
greyish  tinge,  while  the  flowers,  though  rather 
small,  are  borne  in  great  profusion.  In  colour 
they  are  white,  slightly  suffused  with  blush.     It 


is  a  plant  of  very  easy  culture,  and  affords  a  pleas- 
ing variety  under  glass  in  the  spring.  This  Be- 
gonia was  introduced  as  long  ago  as   )85-l. — T. 

.ffischynantlius  Hildebrandi. — The  .Eschy- 
nanthuses  are  little  grown  in  gardens,  although 
amongst  the  most  brilliant  of  stove  plants,  [lar- 
ticularly  such  kinds  as  JE.  grandillorus,  .-E.  Lob- 
bianus  and  others  that  could  be  named.  Those 
who  care  for  this  class  of  plants  will  find  a  \ery 
charming  little  kind  in  bloom  in  the  stove  at  Kew. 
It  is  grown  in  a  basket  and  is  quite  dwarf,  not  to 
say  tufted  in  habit.  The  leaves  are  abundant, 
oval  in  shape  and  deep  green,  in  rich  contrast  to 
the  brilliant  orange-scarlet  tubular  flowers.  It  is 
a  native  of  Burmah. 


TREE  MIGNONETTE. 

I  H.WE  been  a  grower  of  Tree  Mignonette  for  the 
last  eighteen  years,  and  never  found  any  difficulty 
with  it.  Some  persons  say  that  the  plants  will 
not  bear  disturbing  at  the  roots  when  in  their 
initial  stage.  This  is  not  my  experience.  The 
finest  lot  of  Tree  Mignonette  that  I  ever  had 
was  from  plants  raised  in  a  flower-bed,  dug  up, 
and  carried  a  mile  in  a  piece  of  paper  and  potted 
singly.  I  obtain  plants  yearlj-  here  that  carry 
from  200  to  3o0  flower-spikes,  plenty  of  them  1 
foot  long.  The  plants  are  so  managed  that  they 
flower  from  Christmas  or  the  end  of  .January  until 
the  early  part  of  April,  and  are  then  particularly- 
useful  for  supphing  cut  flowers  for  indoor  use. 
At  that  time  of  the  year  the  flowers  are  much 
more  appreciated  than  they  would  be  in  Septem- 
ber upon  the  plan  proposed  by  "  F.  H."  The 
variety  I  used  to  grow  was  known  as  Parsons' ; 
now  I  grow  none  other  than  Miles',  the  spikes  of 
^^•hich  are  larger,  while  the  habit  of  growth  is 
stronger,  which  is  a  desirable  point  in  growing 
large  specimens  The  market  varieties  like 
Machet,  for  instance,  are  much  too  stiff  in  their 
growth  to  ever  make  trees.  Golden  Queen  an- 
swers very  well  for  the  purpose,  but  the  colour  of 
the  flowers  is  ineffective,  while  the  white  variety 
flowers  too  sparselj-  to  warrant  its  inclusion.  I 
prefer  to  so\v  the  seed  in  small  pots  at  the  end  of 
May  in  a  cold  frame  placed  at  the  foot  of  a  north 
wall.  This  saves  the  trouble  of  shading  and 
keeps  the  plants  health}-.  In  this  position  the 
plants  remain  until  the  end  of  August,  potting 
them  on  as  retpiired,  the  last  shift  being  into  10- 
inch  pots.  For  about  a  month  the  plants  are 
stood  in  a  cold  pit  facing  south  to  harden  them  a 
little,  providing  shade  during  the  hottest  part  of 
the  day.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  red 
spider  be  kept  awa}'  from  the  leaves,  or  the  free 
growth  will  be  cheeked,  and  when  this  insidious 
pest  takes  a  firm  hold  of  the  foliage  it  is  not  so 
easily  eradicated. 

No  plant  that  I  know  requires  greater  care  in 
watering  ;  too  little  encourages  red  spider  and  too 
much  kills  the  roots,  especially  during  the  winter. 
When  the  flower-spikes  are  pushing  up  the  plants 
are  benefited  by  free  supplies  of  liquid  manure  or 
a  top-dressing  occasional!}-  of  some  artificial  ma- 
nure mixed  with  fibrous  loam.  In  no  other  form 
can  such  fine  spikes  of  bloom  and  in  such  quan- 
tity be  obtained  as  from  plants  grown  as  trees, 
and  for  conservatory  decoration  nothing  is  more 
appreciated  during  the  winter  or  early  spring 
months.  E.  Molynei-x. 


Rhododendron  'Veitchianuni  laevig-atum. 

— This  variety  of  the  Moulniein  R.  Veitchianum 
differs  from  the  type  in  the  edges  of  the  petals 
being  smooth  ;  whereas  in  the  tyjjical  R.  Veitchi- 
anum they  are  beautifuUj-  crimped.  Individuals, 
however,  vary  a  good  deal  in  this  respect,  and 
when  raised  in  quantity  from  seed,  it  is  often 
possible  to  select  several  diverse  forms  from 
the  progen_y.  Some  years  ago  I  raised  a  quantity 
of  jjlants  from  a  very  fine  form  with  crisped 
petals.  The  habit  of  the  plant  was,  however,  un- 
usually loose  and  straggling.  Most  of  the  seed- 
lings have  now  flowered,  and  it  is  very  interesting 
to  note  the  differences  amongst  them.  Some  have 
the  petals  as  crisped  as  those  borne  by  the  plant 


from  which  the  seed  was  taken,  while  others  are 
not  nearly  so  pronounced  in  this  respect.  Curiously- 
enough,  in  the  case  of  two  the,  edges  of  the  petals 
are  quite  smooth.  In  habit,  too,  these  seed- 
lings vary  considerably,  some  forming  a  much 
more  compact  bush  than  others.  I  note,  how-ever, 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  finest  blooms  are  borne  on  the 
loosest  growing  plants.  A  hj-brid  form  in  which 
R.  Veitchianum  has  played  a  part  (the  other 
parent  being  the  little  R.  ciliatum)  is  R.  exoni- 
ense  that  is  just  now  flowering  profusely.  This- 
is  a  free-growing,  }'et  compact  variety,  with  foli- 
age a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  R.  Veitchianum, 
but  j'et  it  partakes  somewhat  of  the  hairy  charac- 
ter of  R.  ciliatum.  The  flowers,  which  are  about 
3  inches  in  diameter,  are  white,  slightly  tinged 
with  pink  on  the  e.xterior. — H.  P. 

Acacia  cordata. — It  is  only  within  the  last 
few  years  that  this  Acacia  has  become  general  in 
cultivation,  but  it  has  already  gained  a  ]jlace  as 
one  of  the  best  of  the  Acacias  for  flowering  in 
small  pots,  and  it  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  distinct  members  of  the  genus.  Efl'ective 
little  specimens  of  this  may  be  obtained  in 
4J-inch  pots,  though,  of  course,  with  increased 
root  room  larger  plants  can  be  grown.  The 
shoots  of  this  are  long  and  slender,  and  have  for 
the  most  part  an  upright  tendency.  They  are 
very  thickly  clothed  with  small  heart-shaped  or 
almost  triangular  leaves,  and  the  tiny  straw-col- 
oured blossoms  are  produced  in  such  profusion  as 
nearly  to  hide  both  stems  and  foliage.  In  many 
works  of  reference  the  name  of  this  Acacia  does 
not  occur.  The  first  examples  of  it  that  I  saw 
were  at  Messrs.  Low's  at  Clapton  about  half-a- 
dozen  years  ago,  but  it  is  now-  generally  met  with 
in  any  collection  of  this  class  of  plants.  Apart 
from  the  style  of  growth,  the  shade  of  colour  is 
distinct  from  that  of  the  other  members  of  the 
genus.  It  is  not  a  difficult  Acacia  to  propagate 
from  cuttings,  but  the  j-oung  plants  should  be 
stopped  freely  during  their  earlier  stages  in  order 
to  encourage  a  bushy  habit  of  growth.  To  accom- 
plish the  same  end  the  plants  that  have  done 
flowering  should  be  cut  back  hard  after  the  manner 
of  an  Epacris,  otherwise  thev  are  apt  to  get  naked 
at  the  base.— H.  P. 

Clematis  montana  under  glsss. — This 
Clematis  is  verj-  satisfactory  when  brought  on 
under  glass  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  tempera- 
ture, as  it  will  flower  freeh-  in  this  wa}-  and  its 
white  blossoms  are  admired  by  everyone.  Good 
established  plants  are  the  best  for  this  |,urpose, 
and  they  may  be  in  pots  fi-oin  8  inches  to  1  foot 
in  diameter.  If  trained  loosely  around  a  few 
sticks  the  plants  present  a  very  pleasing  appear- 
ance Mhen  in  bloom,  and  after  the  flowers  are 
over  they  should  be  protected  till  all  danger  from 
frost  is  past,  when  they  may  be  plunged  out  of 
doors  during  the  summer.  Occasional  doses  of 
liquid  manure  may  be  given  during  the  growing 
season,  and  if  this  is  done  the  plants  will  not  often 
need  to  be  repotted.  Some  of  the  brightly  coloured 
garden  varieties  of  Clematis  may  be  brought  on 
under  glass  in  the  same  way,  but  the  blossoms 
that  are  thus  prematurely  produced  are  as  a  rule 
paler  in  colour  than  those  borne  later  on  by 
plants  in  the  open  ground. — T. 

Epacris  miniata  splendens.  — This  Epacris 
and  the  garden  varieties  originating  from  it,  of 
which  the  popular  form  Eclipse  is  one,  are  much 
later  in  blooming  than  most  of  the  varieties  that 
we  have  now  in  our  gardens.  They  al.so  differ  a 
good  deal  in  habit,  for  while  in  the  majority  of 
varieties  the  style  of  growth  is  upright,  the  plants 
of  E.  miniata  are  characterised  by  a  more  spread- 
ing haliit,  and  if  unfettered  by  sticks  and  ties 
they  form  very  attractive  specimens  when  laden 
with  their  long  brightly  coloured  blossoms. 
Though  this  pa  iticular  Epacris  is  larjjely  grown 
under  the  name  of  E.  miniata  splendens,  to  be 
correct,  according  to  the  "  Dietionarj'  of  Garden- 
insr,"  it  should  be  E.  longiflora,  certainly  a  very 
appropri.'ite  title,  as  the  blooms  are  unusually 
long,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  from  their  rich 
gliwing  colour  the  specific  name  of  miniata  is 
ecjually  suggestive  of  one  of  the  most  prominent 
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features.  It  has  long  been  known  as  E.  miniata, 
and  such  it  is  hkely  to  remain.  There  is  certainly 
an  increased  demand  for  the  better  class  of  hard- 
wooded  plants,  and  where  a  collection  of  Epaorises 
is  grown,  this  particular  form  should  be  in- 
cluded. The  fact  that  this  class  of  plants  is  not 
so  popular  as  it  was  years  ago  is,  I  think,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  now-a-days  a  greater 
tendency  to  encourage  rapid-growing  subjects 
that  do  not  require  any  particular  attention. — 
II.  P. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 

NOTES  FROM  CLAREMONT. 

When  at  Clareniont,  Esher,  recently  we  made 
note  i)f  several  beautiful  flowering  trees  and 
shrubs  too  little  seen  in  gardens.  It  is  only 
in  such  tine  old  places  as  this  that  one  meets 
with  these  interesting  things,  although,  fortun- 
ately, of  recent  years  they  liave  been  more 
frequently  planted.  There  is  a  wealth  of  beau- 
tiful flowering  trees  and  shrubs  at  command, 
reasonable  in  price  and  delightful  at  all  seasons. 
Oumnum  as  the  Wistaria,  for  example,  is  in  old 
gardens,  it  is  not  half  sufficiently  planted  in 
modern  places.  It  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
of  shrubs,  and  on  a  splendid  old  wall  at  Clare- 
mont  is  perhaps  the  finest  specimen  in  the 
country.  Mr.  Burrell  has  renewed  its  youth 
by  taking  up  the  young  branches  to  replace  the 
aged  stems  fast  decaying.  When  we  saw  it  in 
early  May  every  branch  was  laden  with  re- 
markably fine  racemes,  more  so  than  usual, 
owinw  doubtless  to  the  perfect  ripening  of  the 
wood  la.st  year.  The  ^Vistaria  may  be  grown  in 
many  ways,  over  arbours,  strong  trellises,  and 
similar  positions,  enjoying  plenty  of  sun  and  a 
warm  soil. 

The  finest  specimen  of  the  Caucasian  Walnut 
(Pterocarya  caucasica)  is  here,  and  was  just 
bursting  into  bloom.  It  forms  a  noble  tree. 
It  was  introduced  in  tlie  year  1800  from  the 
moist  valleys  of  the  Caucasian  MountaiTis,  and 
forms  a  remarkably  lieautiful  head,  the  leaflets 
of  deepest  green  colour,  and  in  May  appears  a 
profusion  of  greeni.sh  flower-spikes,  succeeded 
by  small  nut  like  fruits  with  curious  winged 
a  ipendages.  It  is  these  that  give  the  tree  a 
distinct  aspect  through  the  winter  months  when 
le  i8ess.  A  sheltered  spot  is  necessary,  as  the 
young  foliage  gets  nipped  by  frosts  by  reason 
of  its  early  appearance,  and  it  is  well  not  to 
plvnt  it  near  borders  of  hardy  flowers  or  things 
thxt  rec[nire  as  much  nourisliment  as  po!3sible 
from  the  soil.  The  roots  spread  out  far  and 
wide  close  to  the  ground,  and  liave  to  be  kept 
in  bounds  by  iligging  trenches  to  sever  them. 
At  Clareniont  the  tree  is  on  quite  a  dry,  rather 
noor  soil,  but  in  books  one  usually  sees  that  it 
'   must  be  grown  in  a  moist  place  near  water." 

A  pleasing  small  tree,  introduced  from  the 
Eastern  United  States  i  n  1  (;:«,  is  Laurus  Sassafras. 
It  is  hardy,  ornamental,  and  the  only  species  of 
the  family.  The  greenish  yellow  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  spring,  and  the  leaves  vary  greatly  in 
sliape,  like  those  of  the  Hay,  but  more  glabrous, 
and  wlutn  liruiscd  e.vhiile  a  spicy  fragrance.  It 
is  suitable  for  the  outskirts  of  the  lawn.  For  a 
similar  po>ition  one  may  recommend  the  Fringe 
Tree  (Chionanthus  virginica),  which  is  not  the 
least  interesting  of  the  trees  here.  One  rarely 
sees  it,  although  introduced  from  Nortli  America 
over  a  century  ago.  It  makes  (juite  a  bush-like 
growth,  and  in  early  summer  produces  a  pro- 
fusion of  flowers,  distinguished  by  narrow  whitish 
ssgments,  hence  the  name  Fringe  Tree.  It  is 
best  in  a  sheltered  spot.  The  Ghent  or  liardy 
Azaleas    were   bursting   into   flower,  and   they 


thrive  here  vigorou.sly,  imparting  strong  colour  !  the  effect  being  heightened  by  the  near  proximity 
to  the  garden  during  the  late  spring.     One  sees    of  the  Copper  Beech. 

more  of  these  glorious  bushes  now,  but  it  is  only  The  Kentucky  Coftee  Tree  (Gymnocladus  cana- 
quite  recently,  so  to  speak,  that  they  liave  been  densis)  is  an  ornamental  hardy  flowering  tree 
much  thought  of.  They  are  beautiful  not  only  rejireseuted  here,  but  seldom  seen.  It  produces 
for  thi^ir  Mowers,  showing  a  superb  series  of  it,s  racemes  of  white  flower.s  during  the  early 
colours  from  deepest  yellow  to  brilliant  crim-  summer  months,  and  likes  best  a  rather  shady 
son,  but  also  in  growth,  the  branches  arranged  place  where  the  soil  is  dee])  and  moist. 
tier  fashion  one  above  the  other  and  touching  There  is  also  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Cucumber 
the  turf.  Nothing  is  richer  than  a  bank  I  Tree  (Magnolia  acuminata),  which  is  very  hand- 
of  hardy  Azaleas  in  full  beauty,  filling  the  ^  some  when  well  grown,  making  a  rounded, 
garden  with  colour  and  fi-agrance.  They  symmetrical  head,  the  leafage  bold  and  luxu- 
are  best  in  sheltered  spots  backed  with  riant,  but  the  flowers  are  not  important,  being 
woodland  to  afford  protection  to  the  flowers  !  of  comparatively  small  size,  of  a  yellow  tinge 
from  late  frosts  and  throw  into  bold  relief  the  \  and  not  very  fragrant.  This  fine  Magnolia 
glorious  masses  of  refined  and  vivid  colours.  In  |  might  be  grown  with  advantage  in  towns.  It 
such  well-wooded  places  as  Claromont  one  sees  is  of  quick  growth  and  its  spreading  aspect 
the  rich  beauty  of  the  hardy  Azaleas,  every  bit  very  striking.  Wherever  ])lanted  it  should  not 
of  colour  telling  amidst  the  abundant  greenery,  be  crowded  up  with  other  things,  but  given 
One  gets  rather  tired  (jf  the  Rhododendrons  at  ample  space  to  spread  out  its  characteristic  and 
Claremont.    As  in  many  other  places,  they  have    handsome  branches. 

lieen  overdone,  but  in  appropriate  spots  the  ,  Many  other  flowering  trees  and  shrubs  enrich 
shrub  is  welcome,  especially  when  a  noble  mass  |  the  grounds  at  Claremont,  but  a  few  of  the 
(if  lirilliant  crimson  meets  one  at  a  turn  in  the    more   important   have   been   alluded   to,  these 


The  Caucasian  Walnut  (Pterocarya  caucasica)  at  Claremont. 


grounds.  We  rciiieml.er  Fxcing  in  the  gardens 
( if  Deepdene,  near  Dorking,  a  group  of  R.  Blam'y- 
anuiii,or  oneoftheearly-floweringcrimson  kinds, 
and  nothing  could  be  more  efl'ective,  the  wealth 
of  richly  coloured  flowers  thrown  into  bold 
relief  Ijy  deep  green  leafage.  The  too-little-seen 
Pearl  Busli  {Exochorda  grandiflora)  ami  the 
beautiful  white  Spanish  Broom  (Cytisus  albus) 
are  two  precious  shrubs.  The  former  has  been 
fre(inently  written  of  lately  and  is  flowering  ex- 
ceptionally well  this  season,  whilst  the  Cytisus 
is  conspicuous  by  its  long  racemes  <if  snow- 
white  flowers.  It  grows  more  strongly  in  light 
than  heavy  soils,  and  when  grouped  the  mass  of 
flowers  is  delightful.  The  Brooms,  like  many 
other  flowering  shrubs,  are  negleeti'd  in  gardens. 
They  are  amongst  the  most  beautiful  th 
flower  in  sjiring  and  really  need  no  cultivation, 
yet  one  rarely  sees  tlieni  well  represented.  A 
specimen  of  the  scarlet  Oak  (Quercus  coccinea) 
was  very  line  with  its  light  gohleil  yellow  leaves, 


lieing  worih  a  place  in  all  good  gardens.  It 
seems  that  an  interest  is  being  awakened  in 
tlie  many  fine  things  in  this  way,  but  they  are 
still  comparatively  rare  ;  whereas  one  wants  to 
see  them  as  common  as  the  more  jiopular  liardy 
plants,  at  one  time  also  the  pride  only  of  a  few 
places  or  cottage  gai'ders. 


Flowering  shrubs. — Two  features  in  connec- 
tion with  our  hardy  llowering  shrubs  i-tand  forth 
very  conspicuous  this  season,  and  they  are,  firstly, 
the  great  profusion  of  bloom  m  hieh  is  everywhere 
apparent,  and,  .secondly,  the  fact  that  tliey  are  all 
blooming  this  year  much  earlier  tlian  usual. 
From  this  rircumstance  it  is  somewhat  unfortu- 
nate that  Mr.  Nicholson's  lecture  on  "  Flowering 
7,^  (l,.i^  Trees  and  Shrubs"  to  be  given  at  the  Urill  Hall 
'  is  not  to  take  [ilace  till  .Innc  1-2,  at  wliieh  time  in 
an  ordinary  season  the  most  of  our  hardy  llowering 
shrubs  are  over,  and  of  course  this  year  the 
number  then  in  bloom  will  lie  still  more  limited. 
The  copious  rains  of  the  last  two  or  three  weeks, 
and  the  fact  that  spring  frosts  have,  at  least  in 


and  hard  by  was  the  Copper  Beech,  jiroviding  a    

splendid  contrast.  This  Oak  is  a  noble  tree,  its  niost  cases,  been  but  little  troulilc  this  season,  all 
leaves  of  this  lovely  colour,  but  changing  to  '  odmbinc  to  render  our  trees  and  shrubs  so  attrac- 
grecn  towards  summer  and  in  autumn  to  rich  tive,  the  foliage  being  at  its  very  he^t,  thus  con- 
bhjod-reil,  a  siilendid  feature  in   the   landscape,  '  trasting  in  a  markcil  manner  with  last  ycr,  when, 
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unless  in  especially  damp  situations,  the  leaves  in 
many  cases  never  developed  and  fell  prematurely. 
The  taste  for  the  better  class  of  flowerinfj  trees 
and  shrubs  is  certainly  on  the  increase,  and  an 
unusual  number  have  been  already  honoured  by 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  during  the  pre- 
sent year,  while  the  autumn  conference  at  Chiswick 
should  give  a  still  further  stimulus  to  their  culti- 
vation. At  the  same  time  from  the  date  at  which 
it  is  fixed  to  take  place  (September  '2.5)  there  will  as 
a  matter  of  course  be  an  almost  total  absence  of 
flowering  specimens,  though  many  remarkable  for 
their  ornamental  fruits  will  no  "doubt  be  repre- 
sented. There  is  no  doubt  that  from  a  commer- 
cial point  of  view  it  would  be  better  for  many 
nurserymen  to  pay  attention  to  the  cream  of  our 
flowering  trees  and  shrubs  rather  than  to  such 
common  subjects  as  are  generally  met  with. — T. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
M.w  8. 

TiiLS  meeting  suffered  in  comparison  with  the  last 
one  both  in  extent  and  variety.  The  reason  of 
this  is  obvious  to  those  acquainted  with  the  near 
approach  of  the  Temple  show  and  the  Whit-week 
exhibition  at  Manchester.  The  chief  exhibitors 
were  no  doubt  mustering  their  forces  for  these 
two  important  gatherings,  there  being  a  marked 
absence  of  groups,  more  particularly  of  Orchids. 
There  were  thirteen  certificates  awarded  to  Or- 
chids, and  these  composed  the  chief  things. 
There  was  an  excellent  grou|)  of  tuberous  Be- 
gonias from  Forest  Hill,  which  showed  clearly  the 
superiority  of  Laing's  hybrids  in  the  refinement 
of  tlie  flowers  and  their  dwarf  compact  habit. 
Some  lovely  new  Roses  came  from  ^\'altham 
Cross,  Lilacs  in  great  variety  from  Cheshunt, 
splendid  examples  of  herbaceous  plants  in  pots 
and  pans  from  Tottenham,  with  Tulips  of  the 
lite  kinds  and  other  hardy  bulbous  plants  in 
season  from  Thames  Ditton,  forming  a  large  bank. 
Examples  of  the  best  forms  of  hardy  variegated 
deciduous  shrubs  were  staged  from  Crawley,  com- 
prising several  not  at  all  common.  Tulips  of  the 
florists'  type  formed  an  exhibition  of  themselves, 
for  which  prizes  were  oflered.  A  grand  bank  of 
herbaceous  Calceolarias  of  unusual  excellence 
came  from  Reading,  the  plants  being  superb  ex- 
amples of  culture,  whilst  the  strain  was  all  that 
one  could  desire.  The  new  Tree  Carnation  Uriah 
Pike  came  from  Teddington,  and  some  noble  ex- 
am|i!es  of  Lilies  from  Cliveden.  Examjjles  of  new 
anil  rare,  also  uncommon  shrubs  were  sent  from 
Coombe  \\'ood. 

Orchid  Committee. 

First-class  certificates  wore  awarded  as  fol- 
lows : — 

CVPRII'EDIUM        M.\CK0C1IILUM       CIliANTECM      (C. 

caudatum  Lindeni  x  C.  grande). — This  is  without 
doubt  one  of  the  very  finest  hybrids  of  this  .sec- 
tion (Selenipedium  group)  with  noble  and  im- 
posing flowers.  Tlie  growth  is  vigorous,  but  less 
so  than  in  C.  grande  ;  the  flowers  resemble  tho.se 
of  C.  macroehilum,  save  that  they  are  of  finer  pro- 
portions and  more  decided  in  colouring  ;  the  tail- 
like petals  are  about  18  inches  in  lensth,  of  a 
purpli.sh  bronze  shade  save  at  the  base,  where  they 
are  greenish  yellow ;  the  lip  is  very  large,  being  the 
most  conspicuous  portion  of  the  flower,  the  inner 
part  of  an  ivory-white  with  bronzy  green  spot- 
tings  ;  on  the  exterior  tlio  front  part  is  of  a  dark 
bronzy  green  shade  ;  the  doi-.-sal  sepal  is  after  this 
ty|ie  of  the  genus,  being  somewhat  narrow,  pale 
yellow  in  colour,  veined  with  green,  the  lower 
sepal  being  similar,  but  rather  larger.  The  plant 
bore  one  strong  spike  of  two  fully  develo|ied 
flowers,  and  others  to  follow.  From  Messrs. 
Veitcli  and  Sons. 

Dexdrobium  deli.exse  (D.  nobile  Schruder- 
ianum  x  D.  splendidissimum).— A  remarkably 
fine  nybrid  in   which  the  labelliim  of  each   flower 


partivkes  of  the  latter  parent  in  its  markings  and 
colour,  viz.,  a  dark  vinous  purple  blotch,  edged 
with  creamj-  white,  the  sepals  and  petals  pure 
white,  with  a  faint  trace  of  jiurple  at  the  extreme 
points,  the  flowers  on  the  whole  being  brighter 
than  in  the  parent  alluded  to  ;  the  growth  short 
and  sturdy.  From  Baron  Schneder's  collection, 
The  Dell,Egham. 

DeNDKOBII'M  XOBILE  ScHRfEDERIANUM. — One  of 
the  parents  of  the  foregoing,  and  in  which  the 
sepals  and  jjetals  are  very  similar  in  colour,  but 
the  lip  is  quite  distinct,  the  blotch  characteristic 
of  most  of  this  species  being  of  an  intensely  deep 
maroon  shade,  with  a  white  edging  save  a  faint 
trace  of  the  palest  straw  colour.  The  growth  is 
taller  than  in  the  last-named,  the  variety  being  a 
most  distinct  one  in  every  respect.  From  Baron 
Schro'der. 

Y.VND.v  SF.wis  (Rosefield  var. ). — A  fine  form 
of  this  well-known  species  with  darker  flowers, 
the  labellum  being  of  a  dull  purple  shade  ;  the 
spike  bore  thirteen  blooms,  it  being  an  extra 
vigorous  one.  From  Mr.  De  Barri  Crawshay, 
Rosefield,  Sevenoaks. 

Awards  of  merit  were  given  to — 

CoRv.\NTHEs  Wiii.FiAXA. — A  most  singular 
Orchid,  allied  to  the  Stanhopeas,  with  brownish 
yellow  llowers  and  dark  purplish  crimson  spotting. 
From  Botanic  (iardens,  Glasnevin. 

Od(i.ntui!Lossu-m  ckispum  ai'R'I'latum. — Quite 
a  distinct  form,  with  pure  white  serrated  petals, 
the  sepals  being  also  white,  with  a  faint  flush  of 
purple  and  a  pale  blotch  on  each  of  chocolate  or 
bronzy  brown.  From  Jlessrs.  Charlesworth,  Shut- 
tleworth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford. 

DisA  LAXCLKYENSis  (D.  tripetaloides  x  D.  raoe- 
mosa). — A  charming  hybrid  of  small  growth  with 
pale  rosy-pink  flowers,  the  spikes  giving  evidence 
of  being  very  continuous  flowering,  the  gro%\th 
dwarf  and  compact,  with  narrow  pale  green 
foliage.     From  Jlessrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Dendrobii'm  cretaceum — An  Indian  siiecies, 
introduced  in  1840.  The  growth  of  this  is  com 
pact,  the  flowers  being  of  a  French  white  colour, 
the  labellum  having  veins  of  lilac-purple  through 
its  centre ;  a  profusely  flowereil  plant,  and  one 
that  is  none  too  common.  From  Sir  Trevor  Law- 
rence, Burford  Lodge,  Dorking. 

OoDNTOGLOssr.M  Pe.sc.\torei. — A  very  superior 
form  of  this  type,  the  flowers  as  large  as  those  of 
Veitch's  var.,  but  not  so  bright  in  colour,  the 
jjetals  and  sepals  broad,  with  small  purplish  spots 
upon  the  former,  the  ground  colour  white  with  a 
sutlusion  of  rosy-purple.  The  plant  bore  two 
compact  spikes.  From  Mr.  Welbore  Ellis,  Hazel- 
bourne,  Dorking. 

OriuNTOtiLOSSVM  TRirMPHAX.S  LlONEL  CraW- 
siiAV. — A  ver}'  su])erior  form  with  broad  sepals 
and  petals  of  old  gold  colour,  blotched  and  spotted 
with  pale  yellowish  bronze  ;  very  massive  looking 
flowers.     From  Mr.  De  Barri  Crawshay. 

Botanical  certificates  were  awarded  as  follows  : 
To  ilicrostylis  Scotti,  more  remarkable  for  its 
foliage  than  for  its  flowers,  the  former  being  of  a 
coppery  bronze  shade,  the  latter  small,  pale  yel- 
low in  colour,  from  Messrs.  W.  Lewis  and  Co., 
Southgate  :  Bifrenaria  inodora,  with  pale  greenish 
yellow  sepals  and  petals  and  alilac-pur[)lelip,  dis- 
tinctly Lily  of  the  Valley  scented,  from  Mr. 
Measures,  Cambridge  Lodge,  Camberwell  :  Cata- 
setum  tenebrosum,  with  greenish  sepals  and 
petals,  having  dark  chocolate  spots  anil  a  deep 
golden  yellow  lip,  from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence.  No 
medals  for  groups  were  awarded,  but  a  cultural 
certificate  was  deservedly  given  to  a  specimen  of 
Cattleya  Lawienceana  with  twenty-two  Howeis 
iijjon  quite  a  small  plant,  shown  by  Mr.  \V.  (/". 
Walker,  Percy  Lodge,  Winchmoie  Hill.  The  same 
exhibitor  had  a  fine  form  of  Cattleya  Mendeli 
with  pale  flowers,  also  Odontoglossiini  cirrhosuin 
ameum,  the  blooms  of  which  were  .'■carcely  open  ; 
the  pale  golden  colour  could,  however,  be  traced. 
Mr.  Smee,  The  liiange,  Wallington  (gardener, 
Mr.  Cummins),  exhibited  another  Phaiiis  P.  San 
derianus,  imported  from  the  Lang  Tang  Moun- 
tains, a  distinct  form  from  the  ty()e,  the  .sepals 
and  pi^tals  being  somewhat  n.arrower,  the  li|)  being 
Iso  distinct.     Mr.  Wheetman.    Little   Raywood, 


Staft'ord,  showed  Phajus  Wheetmanianus,  much 
after  Mr.  Sraee's  P.  Sanderianus.  From  the  same 
source  came  Dendrobium  Devonianum  .album, 
void  of  colouring,  save  two  golden  blotches  on  the 
labellum.  From  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  came 
Masdevallia  splendida  var.  Parlatoreana,  bright 
in  colour,  and  from  Mr.  Measures  came  M.  mar- 
ginata,  white,  with  green  tips.  Warscewiczella 
Wailesiana  w:is  shown  by  Messrs.  Lewis  .and  Co. , 
the  sepals  and  petals  pearly  white,  with  a  blotch 
of  clouded  blue  on  the  lip.  Messrs.  Cri]ips  and 
Son,  Tunbridge  Wells,  showed  a  well-cultivated 
lilaiit,  flowering  freely,  of  Dendrobium  Dearei, 
Cyprii)edium  caudatum,  with  two  fine  blooms 
on  the  spike,  the  singular  C.  Druryi  and  others. 
From  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son  came 
Odontoglossum  triumphans  atratum,  one  of  the 
best  forms  of  the  species,  distinctly  tipped 
with  golden  j-ellow,  also  a  good  variety  of 
Odontoglossum  Pescatorei  called  Owenianum,  the 
flowers  having  a  ro.sy  suffusion.  Messrs.  Charles- 
worth,  Shuttleworth  and  Co.  showed  Odontoglos- 
sum polyxanthum  in  good  form,  deep  golden 
j'ellow,  barred  and  spotted  with  brown  ;  also  O. 
crispum  heatonense.  Mr.  De  Barri  Crawshay 
sent  forms  of  Odontoglossum  triumphans,  one 
being  particularly  fine  :  also  O.  Halli,  with  a  long 
spike  of  bloom,  and  Lfelia  elegans  alba,  with  pure 
white  sepals  and  petals  and  a  purple-tipped  lip. 
From  Mr.  J.  P.  W.  Butt,  Arle  Court,  Chelten- 
ham, came  a  splendid  spike  with  six  branches  of 
Oncidium  Marshallianum,  which  when  properly 
set  up  was  seen  to  good  advantage,  the  flowers  be- 
ing in  the  best  condition.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence 
sent  Cattleya  Wagneri  (the  white  Mossia-),  with 
pure  white  sepals  and  petals  and  a  pale  golden 
shading  only  on  the  labellum ;  also  La-lia  purpurata 
in  two  good  varieties,  that  called  nobilior  having 
large  massive  flowers.  Cycnoches  ventricosa  (the 
Swan  Orchid)  with  very  curious  flo\yers,  and  two 
forms  of  Masdevallia  "Shuttleworthi  and  forms 
of  M.  caudata,  were  also  included.  From  the 
Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin,  came  three  distinct 
varieties  of  Masdevallia ignea  and  Oncidium  rorai- 
mense,  a  pale  variety. 

Floral  Committee. 

The  meeting  wascomposed  chiefly  of  miscellaneous 
exhibits,  compri.sing  not  only  indoor  and  hardy 
flowers,  but  a  large  number  of  flowering  trees  and 
shrubs. 

A  first-class  certificate  was  given  to  each  of  the 
following: — 

Lilac  Souve.nir  de  Louis  Si-.vtii.— This  name 
is  far  too  long,  and  should  be  shortened  at  least 
to  Louis  Spath.  It  produces  when  well  grown 
very  large  heavy  trusses  of  deep  lilac-pur|)le  col- 
our, the  buds  of  a  still  richer  shade.  It  is  not  a 
dead  colour,  but  striking  and  ell'ective,  whilst  the 
flowers  are  also  individually  large,  having,  too,  a 
very  sweet  fragrance.  We  lia.e  nothing  so  in- 
tense and  distinct  in  colour  amongst  the  many 
forms  of  lilac.  Shown  by  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer, 
KnaphiU,  Woking,  and  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son, 
Waltham  Cross. 

Lilac  Mmk.  Lemoixe.— This  is  a  distinct  and 
beautiful  double  white  variety.  The  trusses  are 
not  so  large  as  in  the  case  of  the  fore-named,  but 
they  are  bold  and  handsome,  the  flowers  individu- 
ally like  little  rosettes.  If  it  is  free  and  strong  in 
growth  it  will  make  a  good  garden  shrub.  From 
Sir  T.  Lawrence,  Bt.,  Burford  Lodge. 

The  follow-ing  cacli  received  an  award  of 
merit : — 

PiERis  FORMOSA.— The  name  I'ieris  seemed  to 
peri>lex  some  who  noticed  the  plant.  Pieris  is 
synonymous  with  .Andromeda,  and  P.  fornio.sa  is 
not  unlike  P.  Iloriliunda,  which  is  the  most  familiar 
of  the  family.  The  llowers  are,  however,  larger 
.111(1  of  a  purer  white,  crowded  densely  together  in 
terminal  clusters,  tlie  leaves  finely  serrated.  It  is 
not  a  viay  hardy  shrub,  le.-s  .-io  we  believe  than  P. 
Iloribunda,  but  may  be  trusteil  in  sheltered  places 
in  the  southern  counties.  It  was  introduced  in 
1881,  and  is  not  much  known.  Shown  by  Mr. 
Moore,  Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin. 
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Cki>um  species. — The  flowers  of  this  are  not  un- 
like those  of  the  stove  Crinum,  C.  latifolium.  The 
blooms  sent  were  gathered  from  a  plant  in  tlie  open 
and  unprotected.  They  were  sweetly-scented, 
and  suliused  with  rose-magenta  on  the  outside  of 
the  segments,  paler  within.     From  Mr.  Moore. 

LrLAc  (iEANT  DEs  B.\TAiu,ES. — This  is  not  a 
new  Lilac,  but  a  good  kind.  Its  flowers  are  borne 
in  bold  trusses.     From  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son. 

Fi-cHsiA  Pkincess  May. —Several  plants  of 
this  variety  were  shown.  It  is  exceptionally  neat 
in  growth,  compact,  and  produces  a  wealth  of 
HoHers,  the  sejjals  almost  white,  but  suffused  witli 
a  rosy  tint,  and  the  inner  segments  bright  canuine- 
red.  It  appears  a  good  and  useful  variety.  Shown 
by  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons. 

DiiAi'-iiNA  0E  Smetiana.  —  This  is  a  distinct 
and  pleasing  variety.  The  leaves  are  bro.ad,  but  yet 
not  coarse,  and  of  a  reddish  colour,  decided  and 
rich,  the  younger  ones  almost  entirely  of  a  lighter 
tone.  It  is  a  strong-growing  Dracaena,  well 
adapted  for  all  forms  of  decoration.  E.xhibited 
by  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son. 

PELARiiii.NirM  Mrs.  J.  Wiliciit.— Thisis  a  beau- 
tiful \ariety  even  against  the  many  tine  French 
Pelargoniums  in  gatdens.  The  plant  is  robust 
and  compact  in  habit ;  the  flowers,  produced  in 
neat,  full  heads,  are  individually  broad  and 
bright  in  colour,  clear  sliining  rase-pink,  with  a 
thin  white  margin  to  the  frilled  petals,  whilst  the 
upper  ones  are  enriched  with  maroon-crimson 
blotches  at  the  base.  From  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Rye- 
croft  Nursery,  Hither  Green,  Lewisham. 

Beconia  Loitn  MiETOx. — This  is  a  very  hand- 
some, double-flowered  variety,  each  flower  of 
quite  a  rosette-like  sliape,  yet  not  in  the  least 
formal,  and  brilliant  carmine-red  in  colour.  It 
is  a  splendid  addition  to  the  double-flowered  class. 
Shown  by  Messrs.  ,J.  Laing  and  Sons. 

Gloxi.n'ia  Brieeiant.  —  This  hybrid  is  well 
named.  It  is  a  most  interesting  and  successful 
cross  between  a  (ilo.\inia  named  Radiance  and 
Gesnera  pyramidalis.  The  plant  is  compact  in 
habit,  with  a  wealth  of  rich  green  leaves,  forming 
a  splendid  base,  so  to  speak,  whilst  the  flowers  are 
deep  crimson  in  colour  and  produced  freely,  sliow- 
ing  in  their  character  traces  of  the  Gesnera.  Such 
a  hjbrid  as  this  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  will 
speedily  become  popular.  Shown  by  Messrs.  J. 
Veiteh  and  Sons. 

AvmEEciA  Stuartj.— This  is  a  lovely  flower, 
deep  blue  in  colour,  large  and  uncommon.  Wc 
need  iiot  describe  it,  as  a  coloured  plate  was  given 
of  it  in  The  (iARUE.N,  Oct.  13,  ISSS  (p.  .'J44). 

SvRiNiiA  PVUAMioAEis.— The  trusses  of  bloom 
of  this  are  very  hirge  and  the  ilovvers  individually 
bold,  of  a  very  pleasing  lilac  shade  and  (|uite 
double.  It  is  free  and  a  good  garden  variety. 
From  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  Bt. 

Aestriemeria  I'EEEiauNA  AEBA. — This,  popu- 
larly called  the  Lily  of  the  Incas,  came  from  Chili 
m  1877.  The  flowers  are  white,  with  a  few 
greenish  spots,  large  and  produced  freely  ;  but, 
like  so  many  white-llowered  things,  it  is  tender 
and  must  have  a  warm  sheltered  spot  when  in  the 
open.     From  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  Bt. 

A  large  dis|)lay  of  hardy  flowers  was  made  by 
Messr.s.  Barr  and  Son,  comprising  amongst  other 
things  a  large  collection  of  Tulips,  including 
such  beautiful  selfs  as  T.  flava,  delicate  yellow, 
and  forms  of  T.  Gesnciiana.  These  late  flower- 
ing Tulips  are  of  great  value  for  massing  in  the 
garden,  creating  bold  breaks  of  decided  colour. 
Large  groups  of  the  Florentine  Iris  and  (Jerman 
kinds  wore  shown,  Purple  King,  maroon-purple, 
being  a  good  kind  for  its  distinct  colour.  Many 
other  pl.-mts  were  exhibited,  but  want  of  space 
pnnents  furlber  remarks  (silver-gilt  medal).  A 
similai'  award  was  made  to  a  really  good  group  of 
plants,  shown  i]i  masses,  fr-om  Air.  T.  S.  Wai-e, 
'I'ottenham.  'I'lie  Cauadia]]  Phlox  ( I',  eanailensis 
or  P.  divaiicata)  was  charming,  its  colour  pecu- 
liarly .soft  and  pleasing,  anil  we  .saw  a  i)anful  of 
the  bright  scarlet  Silene  virginica,  besides  Au- 
brietia  Leichtlirii  and  three  hardy  Cypripediums, 
namely,  (J.  parvillor  urn,  ('.  pubeseens,  and  C. 
C'aleeolus.  Wi;  like  thu  (ilants  boldly  grouped  as 
shown  by  Mr.  Ware.     A  good  group  came  from 


Messrs.  Wm.  Cutbush  and  Son,  comprising  many 
varieties  of  Tree  Pa>ony,  one  of  the  best  of  which 
is  the  shining  rose-coloured  large-flowered  Reine 
Elizabeth,  of  which  a  coloured  plate  was  given  in 
The  G.vrden,  Jan.  22,  LS87.  The  .same  fTrm  also 
had  a  variety  of  hardy  flowers,  Iceland  Poppies, 
the  pretty  Buckbean  (Menyanthes  trifoliatal, 
Asphodelus  ramosus,  the  best  known  of  the  family, 
and  Heuchera  sanguinea. 

A  hue  mass  of  colour  was  contributed  by  the 
group  of   Calceolarias  from    Messrs.   Sutton  and 
Sons,  of  Reading.    Tlie  plants  filled  a  large  space, 
and  were  not  oidy  compact  in  habit,  but  a  dense 
mass   of   flowers,  showing   a   charming   range  of 
colour,   the  more  decided  in   tone,  such   as  deep 
crimson,  being  as  fine  as  any.     Many  siiecimens 
of  a  variety  named  Cloth  of  Gold  were  shown,  the 
flowers   of    a    pleasing    yellow   colour,    soft   and 
unusual.      It   is   a    fine    Calceolaria    (silver  -  gilt 
medal).     Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill, 
had  a  group  of  tuberous  Begonias,  which  shows 
that   even    previous   varieties   may   be   improved 
upon.     Amongst  the  single  varieties  of  note  were 
Duchess  of  Westminster,  white  with  deep  crimson 
margin,  and  (irand  Duke  of  Hes.se,  deep  crimson. 
Fariui,  deep  carmine-red,  and  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke,   yellow,   were   two   of   the    finest    double- 
flowered     types     (silver    medal).      Leschenaultia 
biloba  major  and  Boronia  serrulata  were  shown 
well   by  Mas.srs.  W.  Balchin  and  Sons,  Hassock's 
tiate,  near  Brighton.     The  plants  were  remark- 
ably well  flowered,  as   they   usually   are   by  this 
firm.     The  Leschenaultia  is  familiar,  more  so  than 
the   Boronia,  which    is  a  charming  plant   (silver 
Banksian    medal).     The    Bermuda    Lily    (Lilium 
Hiu-risi)    was    remarkably    well    shown    by    Mr. 
Wadds,  Cliveden.     The    flowers  were  plentifully 
pioduced  and  of  unusually  large  size,  whilst   the 
plantswcre  in|8i-inch  pots  (silver  Banksian  medal). 
Flowering  trees  and  shrubs  we  are  pleased  to  see 
recei\e  more  attention  each  year,  and  the  present 
season  has  been  noteworthy  for  the  large  number 
of  exhibits  of  this  character.     Messrs.  J.  Veiteh 
and  Sons  had  a  large  group,  the  most  interesting 
exhibits  being  .several  plants  of  seedling  Cytisus 
Andreanus,  the  plants  unusually  rich  in   colour. 
One  form    named  luteus  was  very   distinct,   and 
just   as    free   as   the    better  -  known   Andreanus. 
They  also  had  double  (Jhent   Azaleas,  one  named 
Leibrutz,   yellow,  touched  with    red  ;  A.   rustica 
ll.-jil.  Norma,  a  lovely  orange-red  colour  ;  A.  nar- 
cissitlora,  double  yellow,  and  several  plants  of  that 
mollis  type  of  Azalea,  Anthony  Koster,  which  has 
superb   orange-yellow    flowers    in    bold   trusses  ; 
Cytisus   purpureus   flore-albo,   double  white,    the 
old   Clethra  ainifolia,    well    flowered,    the   pretty 
lavender-coloured  Veronica  Hulkeana,  that  (jueen 
amongst     Tree    Pa'onies    Reine    Elizabeth,    ;uul 
Rhododendron  Helene  Schifl^ner,  a  fine   kind,  the 
plant   bn.shy,  and   the   trusses    bold,    the   indivi- 
dual floweis  broad  and  pure  white.     It  is  a  kind 
that  everyone  should  have  who  wants  this  class  of 
plant  for  the  conservatory.     Messrs.  Veiteh  also 
luid  several  forms  of  Phyllocactus,  brilliant  flowers 
one  would  like  to  see  more  of  in   gardens  (silver 
medal).      Among.st    other   displays   of    flowering 
trees    and    shrubs    wc    may    note    the     double- 
flowered   Lilacs   from    Sir   Trevor   Lawrence,   in- 
cluding, besides  those  given    either  a  certificate 
or   an   award   of    merit.    President   Grevy,    lilac 
colour,  Comtesse  de  Choiseuil,  double  white,  and 
Virginette,  blush,  a  pleasing  variety.     Mr.  Leach, 
gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Northumb(a-land,  Albury 
Park,  Guildford,  sent  a  collection  of  Lilacs  and  a 
fine  mass  of  the  Judas  tree.     An  interesting  col- 
lection  was  that   from    Messrs.   C'heal  and   Sons, 
Crawley,   including  a  variety  of   Lilacs,    Eui-ybia 
Gmini,   whose    white    flowers   are    very  pleasing, 
Acer  Schwedleri,  Pyrus   mains  Toringo,   Choisya 
ternata,  Cerasus   Rhexi,  and   the  beautiful    whiter 
Spanish     Broom    (Cytisus    albus)    (silver    modal). 
Me.'^srs.    T.    Ci'ipps   and   Son,    Tnnhriilge    Wells, 
received  a  similar  auard  for  a  group  of  the  ilouble 
flowered     Azalea    rustica,    the     blooms    showing 
great    variety  of    colour,   Mercene,   white,   being 
one  of  the  most  beautiful.      The    plants  are  com 
pact,  free,  and  in  every  way  useful  for  dueorallon. 
Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  and  Son  had  a  large  collection 


of  Lilacs,  the  best,  Mme.  Lemoine,  double  white, 
Marie  Legniy  and  Dr.  Lindley,  whilst  they  also 
had  a  charming  group  of  new  Roses  in  pots. 
Medea  is  a  delightful  Tea-scented  variety,  of 
which  a  note  was  given  in  last  week's  Garden. 
The  flowers  are  delicate  in  form  and  colour,  this 
being  of  a  soft  yellow  shade.  Others  of  note  were 
the  hybrid  Tea  Lady  Henry  (irosvenor,  a  good 
strong  grower,  the  flowers  of  a  blush  colour  ; 
Duke  of  York,  a  striking  crim.son  China  useful 
for  bedding  ;  whilst  also  exhibited  were  Duchess 
of  Albany,  Crim.son  (^)ueen,  Clio,  Spenser  and 
Corinna,  the  last-mentioned  a  lovely  Tea  Rose, 
which  have  all,  however,  been  described  pre- 
viously in  The  Garden  (silver  medal).  Mr. 
Moore  sent  from  the  Botanic  (Jardens,  Glas- 
navin,  flowers  of  Hibiscus  Hugeli,  Iris  Saari  and 
the  white-flowered  Portlandia  grandiflora,  a  very 
rare,  but  old  introduction  brought  from  .lamaica 
in  177.').  Mr.  De  B.  Crawsh.ay,  Sevonoaks,  had 
Scilla  nutans  braeteata,  and  Mr.  Robinson,  Blag- 
don  House,  Sneyd  Park,  a  beautiful  white  Tree 
Carnation,  the  flowers  very  pure,  not  at  all  split 
and  sweetly  scented.  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  Wey- 
bridge  Heath,  had  Rhododemlron  Mandev,  a  clear 
shining  rose-flowered  kind,  and  two  forms  of  Lis 
iberica,  one  dee|)er  in  colour  than  the  other.  Car- 
nation Uriah  Pike,  which  has  been  previously  de- 
scribed, was  largely  shown  by  Mr.  George  May, 
Ujiper  Teddington,  and  Messrs.  Cutbush,  High- 
gate.  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Lewisham,  had  a  pi-omis- 
ing  seedling  Pelai-gonium  of  the  decorative  class, 
the  flower  deep  pur-ple  in  the  upper  part,  paler 
below.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  had  Anthurium  bur-, 
fordiense,  a  fine  kind.  Messi-s.  B.  S.  Williams  and 
Son  showed  Di-aca^na  Lord  Wolseley,  greenish  in 
colour,  with  cr'imson  edge,  and  the  handsome 
Cochlio.stema  .Jacobiainim,  with  bluish  flower.-', 
a  plant  one  does  not  see  too  much  of. 

Fruit  Committee. 

A  first-class  certificate  was  given  to — 

CrcuMnER  Progress. — This  is  a  cross  between 
Matchless  and  Improved  Telegr'aph.  It  much 
resembles  Tender  and  True  in  colour-  and  form, 
the  fruit  being  nearlj'  2  feet  long,  w  ith  scarcely 
any  neck,  and  a  few  black  spines.  The  flavour 
was  all  that  coidd  be  desired.  This  variety  is 
sui'e  to  become  a  favourite  with  u.Nhibitor's.  From 
Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Swiss  Nui'seiy,  Farnham. 

An  award  of  merit  was  given  to — 

Melon  Pride  he  In(!Estrie. — This  is  a  medium 
sized,  roundish  fruit,  with  pale  yellow  skin, 
slightly  netted,  the  flesh  white,  of  great  depth 
and  of  fine  tlavoiu'.  It  is  the  result  of  a  ci'oss 
between  Syon  House  and  the  old  Colston  Bas.sett, 
and  is  said  to  be  \evy  prolific.  As  it  was  early  in 
the  season  for  Melons,  the  committee  wished  to 
.see  the  fruit  again,  that  staged  being  scai'cely  at 
its  best.  From  Mr.  Gilman,  The  Gardens,  Inges- 
tr-ie  Hall,  Stafford. 

Mr.  Wythes,  Syon  House,  Brentford,  sent  a 
fine  ripe  fruit  of  Monstera  deliciosa.  From  Albury 
Park  Gai'dens  Mr.  Leach  sent  a  very  good  lot  of 
his  Ladybird  Tomato,  of  high  colour  and  rich 
fla\our ;  this  vai'iety  was  cei'fificated  last  year. 
Ml-.  Leach  al.so  sent  two  varieties  of  Peas  in  pod, 
Chelsea  Gem  and  Exonian,  the  foriuer  being  the 
larger  and  earlier,  also  Duke  of  Albany  in  flower. 
All  the  varieties  wei-e  sown  November  14,  and  wei-o 
sent  to  show  the  eai-lincss  of  the  season.  From  the 
same  gardens  came  a  seedling  Parslej".  This  was 
asked  to  be  sent  to  Chiswick  for  trial.  Mi-.  Vert, 
Audley  End  GardenSj  Safl'roa  Walden,  sent  six 
very  good  fruits  of  a  new  seedling  Cucumber 
nameil  ^'er-t's  Favourite.  Mcssr-s.  Cannell  and 
Sorrs,  Swanley,  sent  a  new  Cucuinbcr  named 
Kutmc  (,lueen'.  Mr.  R,  (!ilbci(.  High  Park  (lar- 
dens,  ■Stamford,  sent  a  Mliile  I'.i-orroli  n.-imed 
I'l-otector.  In  this  the  head,  which  was  solid  and 
of  gooil  shape,  was  well  protected   by  the  foliage. 

Nation il  Tulip  Society  (southern  show). — 
,\n  exhibition  was  held  in  connection  with  this 
society  in  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  last.  .\  few 
clas.ses  Here  ]u-ovided,  anil  we  have  indicated  the 
winning  exhibits,  particulars  as  to  flowei.-^  of   spe- 
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cial  excellence  a[)peariiic;  in  distinct  notes.  The 
firstclasswas  for  twelve  (-lissimilar  rectified  Tulips, 
two  feathered  and  two  tlanied  in  eacli  class.  Mr. 
Jas.  W.  Bentley,  Stakehill  House,  Castleton,  near 
Manchester,  was  first,  his  flowers  exceptionally 
clear  and  bright.  They  consisted  of,  amongst 
others,  Sir  .Joseph  Paxtori,  Mabel,  Modesty,  Uni- 
verse, Gen.  Grant,  Annie  McGregor,  and  Chan- 
cellor. There  was  great  error  in  judging  the 
second  and  third  prizes.  Mr.  Needham,  Royley, 
Royton,  Manchester,  should  have  undoubtedly 
been  placed  second,  his  flowers  being  infinitely 
superior  to  those  of  Mr.  Thurstan,  Cardiff',  who 
was  accorded  this  position.  In  the  class  for  six 
dissimilar,  Mr.  Bentley  was  again  first,  showing 
good  (lowers  of  Bessie,  Mabel,  Hir  .Joseph  Paxton, 
Chancellor,  and  .John  Mills;  Mr.  Thurstan,  second, 
and  Mr.  C.  W.  Needham,  third.  For  three 
feathered  Tidips,  one  of  each  cliiss,  Mr.  Bentley 
was  to  tlie  front  with  very  good  blooms,  bub  in 
the  class  for  three  flamed  Tulips  Mr.  C.  W. 
Needham  was  first,  showing  good  blooms  of 
Mabel,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  and  Sir  Josejih 
I'axton  :  Mr.  W.  Bentley  coming  second  with 
Ajax,  Friar  Tuck,  and  Annie  McGregor.  Mr. 
C.  \V.  Needham  was  first  for  six  dissimilar  breeder 
Tulips,  showing  Sir  Josepli  I'axton,  Leeches' 
Seedling,  Mrs.  Barlow  (fine  colour),  (Jlory  of 
Stakehill,  and  Mme.  St.  Arnaud  ;  Mr.  Bentley, 
second.  The  first  prize  in  class  six  was  the 
Samuel  Barlow  prize  for  the  best  jiair  of  rectified 
Tulips,  one  feathered  and  one  flamed  of  any 
class  ;  this  was  won  by  Mr.  Bentley.  A  fine  collec- 
tion of  all  kinds  of  Tulips  won  a  first  place  for 
Mr.  Bentley,  Mr.  Needham  being  second,  whilst 
an  exceedingly  fine  collection  was  also  staged  by 
Mr.  Walker,  of  Thame,  Oxon,  and  received  a 
first-class  certificate.  Dr.  Hogg,  Pimlico,  had  a 
splendid  lot  of  flowers  of  all  classes. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE. 
May  9  and  10. 
This  exhibition  was  not  (piite  .so  extensive  as  that 
of  last  year,  although  the  space  covered  on  this 
occasion  was  very  considerable,  and  would,  if 
di'awn  together  as  in  most  shows,  have  made  what 
could  fairly  be  termed  a  big  show.  As  it  was,  the 
show  was  distributed  in  a  wise  and  judicious  man- 
ner by  the  company's  suijerintendent,  Mr.  W.  G. 
Head,  so  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  incon- 
venience in  insi)eeting  the  exhibits.  No  other 
place  is  comparable  to  the  Crystal  Palace  for  hold 
ing  shows  of  this  description,  it  being  possible  to 
display  all  the  exhibits  to  the  best  possible  advan- 
tage. What  struck  us  as  a  great  improvement 
was  the  grouping  of  the  large  specimens  and  the 
groups  for  effect  on  either  side,  leaving  the  cen- 
tral part  clear  save  the  diamond-shaped  stages 
for  such  dwarf  plants  as  Pelargoniums,  Calceo- 
larias, and  Begonias  distributed  here  and  there. 
Orchids,  singular  to  say,  in  spite  of  their  being 
so  popular  at  the  present  day,  were  not  shown 
in  any  <|uantity.  A  few  plants  were  distri- 
buted in  the  mixed  groups,  and  a  free  use  was 
made  of  them  as  cut  decorative  flowers,  but  the 
three  classes  set  apart  for  them  as  group  specimens 
and  cut  blooms  found  no  competitors,  although  the 
prize-money  in  the  aggregate  amounted  to  more 
than  £."■>]. 

Most  of  the  other  classes  for  plants  were  well 
filled.  That  for  twelve  stove  and  greenhouse  speci- 
mens brought  forth  four  competitors,  Mr.  Otter, 
Handcross  J'ark  Gardens,  Crawley,  being  an  ex- 
cellent first,  not  with  overgrown  specimens,  but 
witli  healthy  medium-sized  examples,  which  were 
McU  flnwered  :  the  best  were  Azalea  Roi  d'Hol- 
landu  and  an  excellent  wliite  variety,  A.  Fiaron  dc 
Vriere,  both  in  profuse  flower.  Hedaroma  tulipi- 
fera  and  H.  fuchsioides  were  both  in  good  forui  ; 
so  al.so  was  a  grand  plant  of  C'livia  niiniata  splen- 
dens,  whilst  Boronia  heterophylla  was  represented 
by  a  beautiful  young  specimen  full  of  (lowers. 
Mr.  James,  Castle  Nursery,  W'est  Norwood,  was 
second,  his  best  plants  being  ICrica  atiinis,  a  fine 
plant,  well  flowereil ;  also  E.  Cavendishiana  and  I 


splendid  plants  of  Epaeris  miniata  splendens  and 
Anthurium  Scherzerianum.  In  Mr.  Mould's  col- 
lection was  a  very  fine  Hedaroma  tulipifera, 
seldom  seen  in  such  fine  condition,  being  full  of 
bloom,  and  that  highly  coloured.  Pimelea  specta- 
bilis,  in  the  same  exhibit,  was  at  its  best. 
For  nine  greenhouse  Azaleas,  Mr.  Charles  Tm-- 
ner,  Slough,  was  a  good  first  with  plants  pro- 
fusely flowered  and  in  the  best  possible  condition  ; 
the  best  of  these  were  Charmer,  bright  amaranth  ; 
Bijou  de  Paris,  one  of  the  best  light  kinds  ; 
Apollo,  white,  large ;  Grandis,  brick-red  ; 
Madeleine,  large  semi-double  white,  and  Jean 
Vervaene,  rich  salmon.  Mr.  Ofl'er  was  second 
with  fine  plants,  dwarf  and  compact,  most  of 
which  were  in  profuse  bloom,  the  best  being 
Stella,  Duo  do  Nassau,  and  Souvenir  de  Prince 
Albert,  three  of  the  fine-st  older  kinds,  with  Mrs. 
Turner,  a  bright  pink  margined  with  white  of 
more  recent  introduction.  For  nine  fine-foliaged 
plants,  Mr.  Offer  was  easily  first,  winning  with 
large,  finely-grown  specimens  of  Alocasia  Thibaut- 
iana,  Cycas  eircinalis,  Croton  angustifolius,  C. 
Prince  of  Wales,  Anthurium  magnificum,  Neph- 
thylis  picturata  and  others.  Mr.  Finch,  (jUieen's 
Road,  Coventry,  was  second,  his  best  being 
Asparagus  tenuissimus  (misnamed  A.  pluniosusj, 
Dion  edule  (good),  Draca'iia  australis  varicgata, 
Cordyline  indivisa,  with  Croton  Baron  James  de 
Rothschild.  In  the  class  for  nine  exotic  Ferns, 
Mr.  Otter  was  again  first,  the  finest  being  a  grand 
plant  of  Davallia  polyantha,  a  good  one  of  Cibo- 
tium  Seheidi'i,  Lastrea  laserpitifolia  (distinct), 
Cyathea  medullaris,  and  Nephrolepis  davallioides 
fureans.  Mr.  Howe,  Park  Hill,  Streatham 
Common,  was  second,  he  having  very  fine  exam- 
ples of  Goniophlebium  subauriculatmn,  Davallia 
Mooreana,  Adiantum  Weigandi,  and  Marattia 
elegans.  In  the  class  for  nine  Crotons,  Mr.  Offer 
was  also  first,  showing  beautifully  grown  and 
well-coloured,  dwarf  bushy  plants  of  C.  volutus, 
C.  roseo-pictus,  C.  Baron  James  de  Rothschild, 
C.  angustifolius,  C.  Van  Oerstedi,  and  C.  tri- 
umphans.  Mr.  Howe,  who  was  second  in  this 
class,  was  not  in  such  good  form,  the  plants 
lacking  colour.  With  twelve  Dracaaias,  Mr.  Lam- 
bert, Heme  Hill,  was  first,  showing  medium- 
sized  plants  well  coloured  of  Lord  Wolseley, 
Lindeni,  Gladstone!,  and  Shepherdi.  Mr.  Howe, 
who  was  a  close  second,  had  tioldieana,  nor- 
woodensis  and  Baptisti  in  good  condition. 
Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons  staged  a  grand  j^roup 
of  Caladiums,  many  of  which  were  large,  finely- 
developed  specimens.  The  best  of  these  were 
candidum,  ornatum  (very  fine),  aunenum, 
Leopold  Robert,  Charlemagne,  B.  S.  Williams, 
John  Laing,  Mme.  (iroult,  Verdi,  Ibis  Rose  and 
Excellent,  all  being  well  coloured,  the  whole 
group  being  of  an  imjiosing  character.  Mr. 
Charles  Tiu-ner  won  in  both  classes  for  Pelar- 
goniums ;  in  the  show  cla.ss  his  best  were 
Marguerite,  Statesman,  Joe,  Spotted  Be.auty 
and  Clio,  and  in  the  fancy  class,  Ellen 
Beck,  Lady  Carrington  and  Ambassadress, 
all  being  in  capital  condition  and  not  of  excessive 
size.  Mr.  Odell,  Hillingdon,  was  second  in  both 
classes,  the  plants  scarcely  so  advanced.  His 
best  were  (iold  Mine,  Duchess  of  Fife,  and 
Princess  Teck.  Herbaceous  Calceolarias  ])ro- 
duced  a  keen  competition,  there  being  se\-eral 
good  exhibits  which  had  to  stand  out  of 
the  prize  list.  Mr.  Cresswell,  Homewood  Gar- 
dens, Eden  Park,  Beekenham,  was  first  with  an 
extra  fine  strain,  possessing  great  diversity  of 
colour,  the  plants  dwarf  and  of  sturdy  growth. 
Mr.  J.  Buss,  West  Hill  Lodge,  Epsom,  was  a  close 
second,  scarcely  so  good  in  variety. 

For  eighteen  small  Azaleas  (Indian)  in  11-inch 
pots,  Mr.  Tin-ner  was  first  with  capital  cx- 
amjjles  of  serviceable  size  and  well  flowered; 
the  best  of  these  were  (,'haru\er.  Baron  N.  de 
Rothschild,  Mrs.  Turner  and  Mme.  van  Houtte. 
Mr.  Wells,  Longton  Nursery,  Sydenham,  w.is 
a  medium  second.  Mr.  Turner  won  again 
with  eighteen  Roses  in  pots,  with  plants  large 
enough  for  any  practical  purpose,  dwarf,  bushy 
and  well  bloomed,  the  individual  flower.^  of 
excellent  (pudity.     Crimson    Rambler  was    very 


conspicuous  by  its  profusion  of  and  the  intense 
colour  in  the  large  trusses  of  flower.  La  France, 
Margaret  Dickson,  Celine  Forestier,  Mrs.  Laing, 
Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince  and  VioletteBouyer  were 
also  in  good  condition.  Jlr.  Rumsey,  Waltham 
Cross  (.Joynings'  Nurseries),  made  a  splendid  dis- 
]ilay  for  the  second  prize  with  freely-fio\\eied 
plants  of  capital  quality  ;  Magna  Charta,  Merveille 
de  Lyon  and  Thos.  Mills  were  examples  of  the 
best.  Mr.  Offer  won  with  nine  Palms,  all  large, 
some  beingnoble  specimens,  as  the  Kentias,  Phienix 
tenuis,  with  Latania  Commersoni  (a  scarce  Palm) 
n.nd  Pritchardia  pacifica.  Mr.  Finch,  who  was 
second,  had  some  larger  plants,  evidently  in  good 
health,  but  which  had  not  benefited  by  a  cleans- 
ing prior  to  exhibition  ;  the  Kentias  were  the  chief 
features.  Mr.  Lambert  was  first  for  Lycopodiums, 
showing  clean,  dwarf  plants  of  L.  apoda,  L. 
ca'sium,  L.  Poulteri,  L.  Emilianuraand  others.  For 
twenty-four  Pansies  in  pots,  Mr.  Hooper,  Vine 
Nursery,  Bath,  maintained  his  reputation  for  good 
(|uality',  taking  the  first  prize.  With  respect  to 
the  next  class,  the  ijuality  was  scarcely  so 
good  (that  for  twenty-four  ^'iolas).  Mr.  Macgregor, 
North  House,  Putney  Hill,  had  the  best.  For  a 
collection  (aiiparently  without  limit)  of  har<ly, 
herbaceous,  bulbous  and  alpine  |)lants,  Mr.  T. 
S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  made  a  grand  display 
over  a  large  amount  of  staging,  the  exhibit 
being  a  most  comprehensive  one  and  of  unusually 
good  culture,  with  a  profusion  of  flower,  Si)ira-a 
astilboides,  S.  multiflora  compacta,  Iberis  corr;e- 
folia,  Polemonium  Richardsoni,  Anemone  apen- 
nina  sulphurea,  Cypri|)edium  pubescens,  C.  parvi- 
florum,  Aubrietia  Leiehtlini,  Primula  Sieboldi, 
Lilium  davuricum,  Saxifraga  pyramidalis,  Tril- 
lium grandiflorum,  Tiarella  cordifolia,  and  Ra- 
nunculus Loddigesi  being  all  first-rate  examples. 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  followed  with  an  excellent 
exhibit,  the  alpine  Phloxes  being  well  represented 
by  P.  amcena  and  P.  stellata  G.  F.  Wilson  ; 
several  other  alpines,  notably  (ientiana  acaulis, 
were  in  good  form.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  was  the  only 
exhibitor  of  tuberous  Begonias,  taking  firsts  for 
singles  and  doubles.  Of  the  former,  1'.  Lanola,  sal- 
mon ;  Perfection,  orange ;  and  Purity,  white, 
were  the  most  striking  ;  and  of  the  latter, 
Triomphe  de  Nancy,  Flora,  deep  rose-pink ;  Ma- 
nora,  cerise ;  and  Princess  May,  fimbriated  white, 
were  the  best.  All  were  excellent  plants  and 
bore  fine  blooms.  Mr.  Turner  was  the  only  exhi- 
bitor of  alpine  Auriculas,  and  took  the  first  prize. 
Table  plants  were  well  represented  and  of  extra 
good  quality,  of  varied  sizes  and  varieties.  Mr. 
Portbury,  Ripon  House,  Putney  Heath,  was  first, 
size  and  cpiality  being  combined  ;  Mr.  Lane, 
Burntwood,  Caterham,  taking  second  place  with 
rather  smaller  plants,  well  coloured  and  fresh. 
For  a  group  of  miscellaneous  |)lants  there  were 
three  competitors,  but  Messrs.  J.  Laing  .and  Sons 
bore  down  both  of  their  opponents  by  excellence 
of  quality,  good  selection,  and  imposing  display 
grouped  in  an  effective  manner.  Begonias  of  the 
firm's  special  strain.  Orchids,  Anthuriums,  and  a 
beautiful  group  in  the  background  of  Cyti.-us 
scoparius  Andre.anus,  with  well-coloured  Crotons 
and  light  Palms  being  the  chief  features.  Mr. 
Finch,  of  Coventry,  came  second  with  an  undu- 
lating arrangement,  which  needed  more  dwarf 
flowering  ])lants  to  bring  up  its  otherwise  excel- 
lent (lualities  ;  a  belter  background  would  also 
have  improved  it.  Mr.  Finch  was  an  excellent 
first  for  twenty-four  vars.  of  exotic  cut  flowers. 
Orchids,  Ericas,  and  other  good  thing  being  well 
represented.  tJactus  speciosi.ssinuis  was  also  very 
eflectivc.  Mr.  Lane,  who  was  second,  had  a  finely 
(lowered  |iseudobull)  of  Dcndrnliium  nobile  and  a 
superb  form  of  D.  I'axtoni,  as  well  as  Masdevallia 
Lindeni,  Ijeing  weak  at  the  tini.sh.  Me.ssrs.  Paul 
and  Son  were  the  prize-winners  for  cut  specimens 
of  hardy  flowers  and  shrubs,  the  exhibit  hav- 
ing as  one  of  its  noteworthy  features  some  splen- 
did trusses  of  their  seedling  forms  of  Rhododen- 
dron Fortunei,  notable  for  the  large  trusses  and 
extra  size  of  the  individual  (lowers,  soft  colours 
prevailing,  the  newer  Lilacs,  Azalea  mollis,  itc. 

Of   niisceUaneous  exhibits,   the  most    imposing 
display  was  that  of  Messrs.  W.   I'aul   and  Son, 
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^^'altham  Cross,  who  had  an  immense  group  of 
pot  Roses  and  boxes  of  cut  blooms  arranged  in 
front  of  the  large  organ  ;  of  the  i)ot  plants,  note 
should  be  made  of  Mrae.  Hoste,  Spenser  (one  of 
the  firm's  own  raising,  shown  in  <|uantity  and  a 
most  promising  pot  Rose),  L'Ideal,  Little  (Jem 
(Moss),  La  France,  White  Lady,  Duke  of  Teck, 
Margaret  Dickson,  Mme.  Lacharme,  and  Clio, 
with  Duchess  of  Albany  (a  dark  La  France),  Lady 
Fitzwilliam,  and  White  Lady  ;  of  the  cut  blooms 
there  were  twelve  boxes  full,  com])rising  Spenser, 
Corinna,  Mme.  Lambard,  Jean  Ducher,  Crimson 
Queen  and  The  Queen,  with  others.  Messrs. 
T^aing  and  Sons  had  a  large  display  of  the  best 
hardy  cut  flowers  in  season,  the  exhibit  being  of 
.1  comprehensive  character,  Lilies,  Irises,  Pansies, 
Poppies,  Tulips  (late),  Scillas,  &c.,  being  all  in 
good  condition.  Mr.  Rumsey  staged  a  group  of 
pot  Roses  and  nine  boxes  of  cut  blooms,  Niphetos 
and  Mare'chal  Niel  being  present  in  quantity. 
Messrs.  Cutbiish  and  Son,  Highgate,  had  a  good 
collection  of  hardj'  cut  flowers,  also  a  good  dis- 
play of  the  new  Tree  Carnation  Uriah  Pike,  and 
of  miscellaneous  i)lants,  as  Ericas  in  season,  dwarf 
Mignonette,  Pa-onies,  Boronia  heterophylla  and 
Saxifraga  pyramidalis,  all  of  excellent  growth  and 
(|uality, fme-foliaged plantsaddingtotheeficct.  Mr. 
Jas.  Pike,  South  Acton,  W. ,  staged  a  fine  group 
of  Ids  new  Tree  Carnation  Uriah  Pike  in  better 
condition  even  than  jireviously,  the  plants  bearing 
a  profusion  of  dark  Clove  like  flowers,  deliciously 
scented.  Mr.  (J.  May,  Upper  Teddington,  also 
showed  some  of  his  stock  of  the  same  kind,  not  so 
forward  in  flower,  but  very  vijrorous.  Messrs. 
W.  Balchin  and  Sons,  Hove  and  Brighton,  staged 
Le.schenaultia  biloba  major  and  Boronia  serrulata, 
small  plants,  admirably  flowered. 

Floral  arrangements  produced  a  keen  competi- 
tion, and  were  better  throughout  than  for  some 
years  past.  There  were  se\en  entries  for  fully 
liid  tables,  Mr.  Chard,  Brunswick  Nursery, 
Stoke  Newington,  being  first  with  a  graceful  arid 
artistic  arrangement,  long  sprays  of  Oncidium 
sphaeelatumand  Asparagus  being  uted  with  good 
elVect,  with  just  enough  material,  and  not  too 
much.  Miss  Mayhew,  Norli^rst,  South  Norwood, 
was  second,  with  a  thinner  arrangement,  which 
this  lady  has  not  remedied  since  last  year,  it  being 
insubstantial,  though  pretty  ;  the  third  prize  table 
^^■as  veil  arranged,  but  rather  heavy.  For  the 
next  class  of  three  stands  or  vases  for  the  dinner 
tabic  there  were  nine  competitors  ;  Miss  Lilian 
Hudson,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  being  first 
with  three  stands,  comprised  chiefly  of  Orchids, 
Scillas  and  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  also  blooms  of 
Hymenocallis  macrostephana,  being  liglit  and 
informal,  soft  colours  prevailing.  Mr.  R.  Potter, 
Kcmsing,  Sevenoaks,  who  was  second,  had  a  well 
li.'lanced  table,  foliage  jiredominating.  Mr. 
Chard  wa.s  third,  in  his  usual  style,  but  scarcely 
finished.  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Son,  Coventry, 
were  invincible  in  the  bouquet  classes,  taking 
first  for  three  superb  arrangements,  one  with 
HJiite  flowers  being  a  marvel  of  delicate  grace 
and  beauty,  another  with  Orchids,  purjjle,  white 
and  yellow  being  excjuisite  in  the  blending 
of  tints,  and  the  last  comjiriscd  of  shades  of 
ydlow  and  Croton  foliage,  peifcct  in  its  way. 
They  were  also  first  for  a  bride's  bou(|net,  with 
a  light  and  tasteful  arrangement.  Messrs. 
Scrivener  and  Co.,  Watford,  were  second  with 
three  boucjuets,  all  being  very  rich  in  tone,  the 
same  firm  taking  the  .same  place  with  a  bride's 
bou(]uet,  handsome,  but  rather  heavy.  Messrs. 
Pi-ikins  and  Son  won  again  with  a  basket 
(f  flciwi^rs,  having  a  most  skilfully  arranged 
ixarnpli-,  (|irit('  irrcpioachrdilc  in  lastc!  and  lilcnd- 
iirg  of  tin(s,  ( :att  ley.-rs,  L:ili:is,  ( inciilirrrns,  Odon- 
tiiglos.srrms,  y<-lli)w  Roses,  and  ( '.■rrriations  being 
the  chief  flowers.  Mr.  Chard  followed  with  a 
uraceful  basket,  beating  Messrs.  Perkins  in  the 
handle  airangeni('nt,Or-clridH  and  ycllnw  Irises  pre- 
vailing. Ml-.  J'rewett,  IS,  Lancas'li;r  Street,  Hays- 
w:iler,  wirs  an  excellent  third  with  a  light  and 
pretty  arrnngernent  of  Orchids.  With  sprays  and 
coat  ilower-s  Messrs.  Perkin.s  and  Sun  were  agairr 
first,  arrd  that  very  easily,  the  aniingemenl  being 
most  diflScult  to  surpass.     Mr.   W.   D.  As|iland, 


Flower  Stall,  Crystal  Palace,  was  second  in  this 

class. 

A  full  prize  list  will  bs  found  in   our   advertise- 
ment colinnns. 
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East  Ham. — The  local  board  has  received  a 
letter  from  the  City  Parochial  Charity  Trustees 
stating  they  had  given  £100IJ  out  of  income,  and 
another  £1000  out  of  capital  towards  the  pur- 
chase of  additional  land  to  be  added  to  the  Plashet 
recreation  gi-ound,  the  same  to  be  paid  in  two 
moieties,  one  in  1S04  and  one  in  1S95. 

A  new  recreation  ground.— Of  all  the  dis- 
tricts in  the  East-end  where  relief  is  wanted  from 
the  pressure  of  the  population,  Spitalfields  stands 
first;  conseipiently  the  decision  of  the  local 
authority  to  convert  about  half  an  acre  in  that 
unlovely  plar-e,  Flower-and-Dean  Street,  into  a 
l)layground  for  the  children  is  one  to  be  warmly 
commended. 

Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.— The  parks  committee 
reported  that  the  terins  upon  which  the  tru.steesof 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  were  willing  that  the  Council 
should  acfprii'e  tlie  property  were  such  as  to  re- 
strict in  a  considerable  degi-ee  the  use  of  it  by  the 
public,  and  the  sum  they  wanted  the  Council  to 
l>ay  to  them  was  ,€l'2,0u6.  The  matter  had  been 
considered  from  time  to  time,  and  though  the 
committee  thought  that  the  sum  was  too  large  for 
the  restricted  use  of  the  garden,  the  Council 
had  ali'cady  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  benefit 
to  the  ))ublic  would  be  so  great  that  the  sum 
should  be  ]>aid,  and  the  committee  now  recom- 
mended that  |)rovision  for  the  amount  be  made  in 
the  next  Money  Bill  of  the  Council.  The  report 
was  adojrted. 

Open  spaces. — At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Metroijiilitan  Public  Oar-dens  Association,  held  at 
S.'i,  Lancaster  (iate,  the  Earl  of  Meath,  chairman, 
presiding,  it  was  .agreed  to  open  to  the  public  a 
|iart  of  .St.  Mary's  Churchyard,  Woolwich,  and  of 
.St.  Mary's  Churchyard,  Bow,  which  had  been  laid 
out  by  the  association ;  to  otter  to  lay  out,  if  tireir 
mainten.ance  were  secured,  Wilton  Squ.are,  Isling- 
ton, and  a  space  adjoining  Holy  Trinity,  Newing- 
ton, S.E. ;  to  provide  some  gymnastic  a])paratus 
for  a  playground  in  Deptford,  lately  secured  by 
the  (Jreenwich  District  Board  of  Works;  and  to 
continue  negotiations  respecting  a  large  number 
of  useful  schemes  on  hand,  including  the  acijuisi- 
tion  for  the  public  of  Be.ssboi-ough  Gardens,  S.  W., 
the  Friend's  Burial  (!round,  in  Bermoirdsey,  S.E., 
aird  the  chur-chyard  of  AUhallows-the-Less,  Lower 
Thames  Street,  E.C.  It  was  announced  that 
seats  off'ered  by  the  association  had  been  accepted 
for  Wood  Lane,  Shepherd's  Bush,  ami  a  site  in 
Kensington  ;  that  the  Kyrle  Society  had  agreed  to 
lay  out  Iron  Sfjuaro,  E.;  that  the  laying  out  of 
the  churchyard  of  AUliallows,  Ijondon  \Vall,  was 
completed,  and  the  ground  would  shortly  be 
opened ;  and  that  the  London  County  Council  had 
asked  for  the  assistance  of  the  association  irr  the 
for-mation  of  a  ))laygronnd  in  Flower-and  Deair 
Str'eet,  Spitalfields.  The  (piestion  of  the  lopping 
and  felling  of  trees  in  Ep|iing  Foi-cst  was  dis- 
cussed, and  it  was  agreed  to  await  the  decision  of 
the  experts. 

History  of  English  gardening. — Being  en 
gaged  oir  a  work  nn  "The  History  of  Errglish 
G.-iriliriing,"  which  is  to  appeal'  drrrirrg  the  I'cnir-se 
i)f  Ibis  yc.'U-,  ]  should  be  rrrrrch  obliged  if  any 
readers  of  'J'liK  ( iAiiDUN  worrld  give  nu;  .sorrre  in 
fcirmaticjn  about  any  gardens  they  may  know  of 
laid  out  previous  to  this  eciituiy,  and  which  ictain 
any  of  their  original  featiir-es.  If  anyone  will 
correspnrrd  with  me  I  fan  firrnish  them  with  a  list 
of  the  details  on  which  J  wish  specially  for  infor- 
mation. -Ar.ii'iA  i\I.T.  A-\rrrr;jts'r',  /)lt//i'iii/lni(  Hall, 
liraiiddii,  NmfolL-. 

The  weather  in  West  Herts.  — Thrcinghiinl 
(hepist  week  lire  cliarr'ji-s  irr  Icnipir  ;il  rrrc  have 
been  slight.      (In  no  day  did  any   reading  during 


the  d.aytime  exceed  61°,  and,  on  the  other  h.and, 
on  no  night  did  the  exposed  thermometer  show 
more  than  5°  of  fr-ost.  At  2  feet  dee|)  the  tem|>e- 
rature  of  the  soil  is  now  !)\  and  at  1  foot  deep  8° 
colder  than  at  tlic  same  time  last  year.  During 
the  last  fortnight  only  about  a  (piarter  of  an  inch 
of  r-ain  has  fallen,  and  for  four  days  no  measur- 
able (juantity  of  rain  water  has  come  through 
either  per-colation  gauge.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  month  the  wind  has  come  entirely-  from  some 
southerly  or  westerly  point  of  the  compass. — 
E.  M.,  Berkhamnted. 

Heucherasanguinea.— Much  was  written  last 
year  in  The  GAi;r>EN  about  this  plant,  and  many 
ojiinions  were  advanced  .as  to  the  cause  of  its  not 
blooming  more  freely.  One  writer  said  that  the 
blooms  got  destroyed  by  frost.  Having  some 
plants  that  did  not  bloom  I  obtained  a  packet  of 
seed.  When  the  seedlings  were  strong  enough  I 
potted  three  round  the  edge  of  a  (iinch  ]iot,  and 
before  they  got  jiot-bound  I  [jlanted  them  out  in 
a  sheltered  corner.  The  plants  did  well  all  the 
winter,  and  in  early  spring  they  showed  a  quan- 
tity of  bloom.  The  old  plants'  were  left  in  the 
same  place.  About  the  middle  of  April  we  had  a 
severe  frost.  I  examined  the  old  ]ilants  and  found 
e\'ery  spike  rolled  under  the  foliage,  while  the 
seedling  plants  in  the  shelter  were  not  touched, 
and  now  (April  27)  they  are  a  mass  of  bloom. — 
.J.  Ckook. 

Obituary. 


Mr.  Joseph  Rust.— It  is  with  sincere  regret 
that  we  have  to  announce  the  death  at  Eridge,  on 
the  26th  ult. ,  of  Mr.  Joseph  Rust,  for  nearly 
thirty  3'ears  gardener  at  Eridge  Castle.  He  was 
born  at  .Strachan,  N.B.,  in  1826.  His  first  situa- 
tion in  England  w.as  at  Caen  Wood,  Highgate, 
which  he  left  to  go  as  foreman  at  Eridge  Castle. 
He  afterwards  went  to  Broom  House,  Fulham, 
and  on  leaving  this  returned  to  Eridge  to  take 
charge  of  the  gardens  there.  Mr.  Rust  was  a 
good  all-round  gardener,  and  was  held  in  high 
esteem  <asa  judge,  more  especially  of  fruit.  Owing 
to  failing  health  he  was  compelled  to  retire  last 
autumn.  His  funeral,  which  was  largely  attended 
both  by  the  members  of  the  Neville  family  and 
friends  in  the  neighbourhood,  took  place  at  Eridge 
(ireen  on  Monday,  April  30. 

Names  of  plants. — Ed.  Semper. — Spiral  Tliun- 
bergi. — Lauiici'.-iton. — l,Tritoiiiacrocata  var.;2,Ecbiuin 

vubriim. W.  W.  Flemyng. — Muscari  cnmosiim.- ■ 

(1.  II.  B. —  Oncidium  Marshallianuni,  a  grod  form. 

./.  /'. — Good  forms  of  Lycaste  Skiuneri,  but  not  worth 

separate  names. .S'.  H.  U. — I'yrus  iiiabis  tloribnrrda. 

./«s.  Cficker  (ttid  Sona  and  F.  ^f.   ]i. — I'ritillaria 

pyroii,aica. H.  1'.  I'oiirl. — Tiro  Petty  Whin  (Genista 

sriiglicii). J,  //.  —  Impossible  to  nil  mo  florists' tiowers; 

your  Vine  leaves  a  re  scorched. — Dan  inn. —  l,Epiriiediuui 
v;r,r.  ;  2,  Megasea  rubr'a  ;  3,  Kupliorbia  lathyris;  -I  and 
5,  forms  of  Antliurium  Scherzerlaiiuai  ;  (i,  Nephrole- 

pis   Dutli. .Jolni    Footf. — 1,   I'hyllocaetus   var.  ;   2, 

not  recognifcd ;  3,  .Moe  variegata ;  4,  send  better 
specimen  ;      5,     Euonymus    japouiciis    nrgenteo-niai'. 

ciualus;    6,   Pelargonium    viscosum. E.   D.    V. — 

.\riiaryllie,    a    Hiuist's  form. (»'.    //. — 1,    Cattloya 

Mnssia';    2,   Cattlcyir    La\\  reiicearia ;    3,    Deiidroliinrn 

primulinum. /''.  Itattit. — Too  shrivollcd  tn  idcntifv. 

T.  IM.— 1,  Pliaius  Wiilliclii;    2,  Eria    floribunda. 

G.    TJiirf.- Papliiuia    cristala. G.    I'almer. — 

Molrria  tlnu-ifnigii. ,1.   diandler.  — Croton    (j)ucen 

Victciria.  It  is  ii.  hybrid,  and  wus  sent  uut  by  Mr. 
Williams  about  ciglrtcen  years  rigo  iiiid  slill  rTiriiiins 
one    of    tiro   best.  -J.   Moore. — (jypripedium    .Aitbur- 

laiium,   giiod    variety. ,7.    June.'' — 1,    Kpidoadnim 

;ir-omiitiriim  ;  2,  Clinmn^rops  Irrniiilis  ;  3.  Iloedia 
ciiiHtitir  ;  I,  Dcirdrnlnurn  fur-rnesum  :  .">,  .Siicrnlirliiinu 
gemmatrrur. M.  .1.,  oj  11.-  Siarnii  'ririuilieigi, 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

"  Aim-iinirr  Flurist  Company's  Dirertovy."  Chiiago: 
'I'lio  American  l-'loi-ist  Co. 

"Tlie  Cnurrtry,  Mo.itb  liy  Month."  Hy  .1.  A.  Owen. 
liliss.  Sands  and  l''oster. 

"Practical  licilaiiy  for  Hegiiiners."  By  F.  O. 
Itowc'i',  Hegius  Fr'ob'Ksc.r- ef  Holaiiy  iir  llio  Univeisity 
cct  lilasgow.  Macmillan  and  Co.,  Louden  and  New 
York. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  doea  mend  Nature  :  change  it  rather ;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature.'* — Shakespeare. 


Orchard  AND  Fruit  Garden. 


HARDY  FRUIT  GROWING  FOR  PROFIT. 

Where  trees  have  been  kept  free  from  insect 
enemies  and  are  vigorous  and  strong;,  the  pros- 
pects of  hea-s^  crops  are  excellent,  and  no  doubt 
handsome  returns  will  result  therefrom  provided 
the  grower  makes  up  his  mind  now  to  feed  the 
trees.  At  the  same  time  it  will  be  advisable  to 
take  into  consideration  a  few  facts  that  may  have 
abadeflect  upon  ournative  pro<Iuce.  Theiirst  and 
probably  most  serious  matter  that  we  shall  liave 
to  contend  against  is  the  foreign  fruit  that  will 
compete  with  us  in  our  oi\'ii  markets.  Judging 
by  several  letters  received  from  the  Continent, 
the  fruit  prospects  are  wonderfully  good  there. 
One  very  large  grower  in  Belgium  writes  me 
that  his  crops  promise  to  be  very  heavy,  and  as 
these  growers  will  send  the  major  portion  of 
their  goods  to  British  markets,  we  must  in  self- 
defence  -nake  up  our  minds  to  meet  their  con- 
signments with  fruit  so  much  superior  in  every 
way  that  they  will  be  obliged  lo  accept  an  in- 
ferior price.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
imports  have  seriously  lowered  the  value  of 
fruit,  as  witness  at  the  present  time  the  price 
of  Gooseberries,  compared  with  what  they  used 
to  realise  eight  or  ten  years  ago.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  these  early  berries  arriving  from 
France  are  of  very  good  quality.  Another  fact 
exercising  a  great  influence  on  the  home  grower 
is  the  neat  and  tasteful  mode  in  which  the 
foreigner  packs  every  kind  of  fruit.  It  does  not 
signify  whether  the  fruit  is  of  a  large  or  small 
description.  Ours  does  not,  as  a  rule,  compare  at 
all  favourably  with  theirs  in  that  respect.  Only 
a  few  days  ago  I  saw  a  quantity  of  Gooseberries 
of  large  size  sent  to  market  in  Potato  sacks,  and 
when  emptied  out  of  the  sacks,  leaves  and  rub- 
bish were  mixed  with  the  fruit  in  a  disgraceful 
manner.  No  doubt  the  sender  would  grumble 
at  the  low  price  made.  Yet  every  fair-minded 
person  will  acknowledge  that  he  had  only  himself 
to  blame,  as  the  salesman  would  have  to  employ 
a  person  to  pick  over  the  whole  bulk  before 
he  attempted  to  dispose  of  them.  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  Currants,  Raspberries,  Plums, 
Apples,  Pears,  &c.,  as  may  be  seen  by  all 
who  care  to  visit  any  of  our  large  markets.  Is 
it  any  wonder  then  that  the  foreigner  has  se- 
cured such  a  footing  in  our  markets  ?  And  it  is 
absolutely  certain  that  generally  we  must  tho- 
roughly alter  our  ways,  and  pack  our  goods 
with  as  much  taste  as  our  rivals,  being  also 
scrupulou.sly  honest  in  packing,  not  attempting 
to  deceive  by  placing  the  finest  fruit  at  the  top 
of  tlie  basket.  It  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  any  sender  of  fruit  to  market  is  soon  well 
known,  and  it  all  depends  upon  himself  what 
sort  of  a  reputation  he  bears  and  the  prices  he 
makes.  An  honest  and  conscientious  consigner 
who  grows  good  fruit,  packs  it  jnoperly,  and 
lias  it  of  a  uniform  quality  and  size  throughout 
tlie  basket  need  fear  no  one,  as  he  obtains  tlie 
highest  market  value,  ;in<l  customers  will  gladly 
wait  for  his  goods,  because  they  can  rely  upon 
them  proving  satisfactory.  There  is  always  a 
considerable  amount  of  grumbling  at  salesmen, 
and  many  hard  expressions  are  used  about 
them,  sometimes  fully  deserved,  but  after  a 
good  many  year.s'  ex])ei-ience  of  salesmen  anil 


markets  widely  apart  I  feel  convinosdthat  sales- 
men are  not  so  much  to  blame  as  often  repre- 
sented, as  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  obtain  a 
remunerative  price  for  poor  fruit  or  that  which 
has  been  seriously  damaged  in  ti-ansit.  It  is 
sometimes  stated  that  our  climate  is  so  uncer- 
tain, that  fruitgrowing  for  profit  is  a  very  risky 
venture.  While  admitting  that  our  climate  is 
very  changeable,  it  is  not  more  so  than  in  other 
fruit-growing  parts  of  the  world,  as  we  may 
frequently  read  of  frost  playing  havoc  in  the 
Orange  groves  of  Florida,  Vines  injured  by 
the  same  in  France,  and  other  fruits  cut  off  in 
various  parts  of  Europe  and  America.  Insect 
and  fungoid  pests  are  not  so  numerous  with  ns 
as  with  some  of  our  rivals,  so  that  taken  alto- 
gether we  have  not  so  much  to  grumlile  about 
in  the  above  respects.  One  objectionable  hard- 
ship we  have  just  cause  to  complain  about 
is  preferential  railway  rates,  which  have  pressed 
severely  upon  tliose  unfortunate  enough  to  be  a 
long  distance  from  good  markets. 

Where  the  crops  are  likely  to  be  satisfactory, 
now  is  a  good  period  to  set  about  stimulating 
and  assisting  them  in  every  possible  way. 
Sewage  tanks  and  manure  heaps,  or  even  road 
scrapings,  can  all  be  utilised,  and  will  prove 
highly  beneficial.  It  is  penny-wise-and-pound- 
foolish  to  stint  any  reasonable  expense  for  the 
full  development  of  this  year's  crop,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  formation  of  fruit  buds  for 
another  season.  My  experience  is  that  trees 
that  are  fed  up  to  their  requirements  seldom 
fail  to  crop  annually,  but  are  also  less  trfmbled 
by  insect  enemies  ;  on  the  other  hand,  trees 
that  are  weak  and  poverty-stricken  always  suffer 
more  or  less  severely,  and  are  frequently  a  dead 
los.s  to  the  owner.  Another  point  of  some  im- 
portance is  thinning  the  fruits.  Of  course,  this 
would  be  impossible  on  standard  trees,  but  on 
bush  or  dwarf  trees  it  will  pay  to  do  it.  Pears 
especially  have  set  an  enormous  crop,  and  I 
find  many  trusses  with  as  many  as  ten  healthy 
fruits  on  each.  If  the  variety  is  of  moderate 
size  when  ripe,  one  fruit  to  every  6  inches  of 
surface  will  be  plenty  to  leave,  and  if  of  extra 
size,  like  Pitmaston  Duchess,  2  inches  moie 
ought  to  be  allowed.  By  doing  as  indicated, 
fruit  of  the  greatest  size  will  be  secured,  and 
when  sent  to  market  fancy  prices  will  be  realised 
for  each.  Outdoor  fruit  growing  should  have 
as  much  care  and  attention  devoted  to  it  as  are 
usually  bestowed  on  subjects  under  glass,  and 
if  conducted  with  the  same  care  and  skill,  the 
results  would  prove  astonishing,  and  if  generally 
adopted  the  foreign  fruit  would  soon  be  con- 
spicuous by  its  absence.  W.  G.  C. 


NOTES  ON  CORDON  PEARS. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  tasks  that  fall  to  the 
lot  of  the  fruit  grower  has  been  in  operation  this 
week,  viz.,  thinning  Pears.  Itisalwaysgratifyingto 
find  a  good  crop  of  Pears,  for  given  a  fair  variety, 
one  is  sure  of  a.  long-sustained  supply  of  fruit 
when  other  outdoor  fruits.  Apples  exceptetl,  are 
over.  Noting  particularly  two  walls  planted  with 
cordons  in  1S90  and  1891  respectively,  I  find  that 
in  addition  to  the  dillerenees  in  the  matter  of 
freedom  of  growth  and  fruitfulness,  for  which 
ditferent  stocks  and  soils  are  responsible,  as]iect 
especially  with  some  varieties  is  an  important 
factor.  This  is  very  remarkable  in  the  case  of  that 
king  of  Pears,  Doyenne  du  Cornice.  I  have  a 
dozen  cordons  of  this  all  on  the  (Juinee,  and  all 
l>lanti'd  in  the  same  kind  of  soil,  and  yet  there  is 
a  wide  (lillV'TOnce  in  their  rate  of  [irogress  on 
north  west  and  .south  east  walls  all  in  favour  of 
the  latter.  I  should  be  glad  to  know  the  general 
experience  with  Beurre  d'Anjou,  Beurre  Baohelier 
and  Olivier  des  Serres  as  cordons  on  the  Quince. 
The  two  former  fruit  fairly  well,  but  I  cannot, 
get  them   to  make   elean,  healthy  growlli,    whilst. 


so  far  as  the  Late  sort  is  concerned,  it  will  have 
to  come  out  altogether.  Annual  growth  is  poor 
in  the  extreme,  and  the  fruit  cracks  badly.  I 
fancy  all  these  varieties  would  do  best  on  the 
Pear  stock  in  our  light,  dry  soil.  Varieties  mak- 
ing really  good  trees,  and  showing  plenty  of  fruit 
as  cordons,  are  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Louife 
Bonne,  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle,  Conseiller  de  la 
Cour,  ijeurre  Diel,  Zephirin  Gregoire,  Josephine 
de  Malines,  and  Glou  Morceau.  Winter  Nelia 
made  no  headway  for  a  couple  of  seasons,  but 
last  year  it  did  fairly  well,  and  is  now  showing  a 
good  crop  with  growth  pushing  rapidly.  It  is  a, 
pity  that  Marie  Louise  d'Uccle  is  so  emphati- 
cally third-rate  in  point  of  flavour,  when  its  good 
habit,  free-fruiting  properties  and  really  hand- 
some appearance  are  taken  into  consideration. 
One  occasionally  gets  a  decent  fruit,  but  as  a  rule 
it  is  only  fit  for  stewing.  Bergamote  d'Esperen 
makes  a  good  and  vigorous  cordon  on  the  Quince, 
and  so  do  both  Beurre  Diel  and  Glou  Morceau. 
Of  a  few  sorts  planted  last  autumn  I  find  Thomp- 
son's, NouvelleFulvie,  Durondeau  and  Princess  are 
making  clean,  sturdy  growth,  and  have  set  quite 
a  nice  sprinkling  of  "fruit.  In  the  case  of  cordon 
Pears,  as  indeed  with  bush  Apples  and  Pears, 
espalier  Gooseberries  and  Currants,  I  find  an 
early  and  heavy  mulching  is  on  our  light  soil 
indispensable  in  furnishing  a  crop  of  fruit. 
Claremont.  E.  Burrell. 


SUMMER-PRUNING  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 
Th.\t  summer-pruning  is  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions good  practice  there  can  be  no  doubt,  espe- 
cially because  of  the  fact  that  in  garden  culture 
fruit  generally  is  grown  under  what  must  be  de- 
scribed as  artificial  conditions.  In  gardens  wo 
have  to  deal  with  soil  that  is  deeply  and  richly 
cultivated,  and  in  which  were  trees  permitted  to 
grow  naturally,  they  would  soon  become  barren 
and  be  mere  thickets  of  immature  wood.  Not 
only  would  the  results  be  nil,  but  surface  crops 
would  be  practically  ruined.  That  summer- 
pruning  of  most  forms  of  trees,  trained  or  dwarf, 
constitutes  an  important  element  in  the  treat- 
ment which  it  is  needful  to  apply  to  garden  trees 
is  unquestioned,  and  no  doubt  there  are  cases, 
especially  on  walls,  where  it  has  already  been 
put  into  practice.  In  suggesting,  however,  that 
some  check  should  this  season  be  given  to  the 
practice,  the  \ory  severe  stress  under  which  trees 
produced  good  crops  of  fruit  last  year,  because  of 
the  long  drought  and  of  the  probable  very  hea\-y 
drain  likely  to  be  made  upon  their  roots  this  sea- 
son, because  of  the  heavy  crops  that  have  already 
set  and  which  will  need  all  possible  assistance  to 
enable  them  to  ripen  well,  must  be  considered. 
There  will  no  doubt  be  an  impression  in  some 
directions  that  to  enable  this  maturation  to  take 
place  severe  restriction  of  growth  will  be  needful. 
Others  may  perhaps  think  that  with  so  great  a 
strain  on  the  trees  it  will  be  needful  to  allow  a 
more  than  usual  full  development  of  leafage,  be- 
cause that  is  an  essential  element  in  sap  utilisa- 
tion and  production,  and  at  the  same  time  operates 
to  the  greater  development  of  roots  and  their  fuller 
activity.  Were  we  aiming,  as  has  often  been 
needful,  to  bring  trees  into  a  bearing  condition 
it  might  be  found  very  desirable  to  restrict  leaf 
area  so  as  to  check  root  action,  but  now  we  have 
a  bio-  crop  already  set  and  swelling,  and  root- 
action  can  hardly  be  too  ethcient.  Possibly  it 
may  be  said  that  a  somewhat  free  summer  growth 
of  shoots  and  leaves  will  check  the  swelling  of  the 
fruit.  We  had  evidence  last  year  of  the  exceeding 
want  of  solidity  and  enduranci'  that  characterised 
very  fine  fruit  produced  with  a  comparative  de- 
tieieucy  of  Ic.if  growth  and  imperfect  rootaction. 
Such  form  of  crop,  however  line  to  look  at  or  (o 
wui  prizes  at  shows,  can  after  all  be  hardly  the 
sort  of  thing  which  the  average  gardener  w  ould 
rcard  as  a  desideratum.  It  is  v(.Ty  nuu-li  better 
to'have  good  solid  fruit  full  of  sap  or  juuh;,  that 
if  neither  so  large  nor  so  highly  coloured  will  keep 
well  and  thus  be  far  more  useful.  Cotisider.-vtion 
must  be  given  lowhat  must  be  the  heavy  fruit  tax 
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under  which  trees  will  labour,  and  wl.ich  will  not 
only  materially  affect  the  ([uality  of  the  season's 
crop,  but  also  the  recuperative  capacity  of  the 
trees  for  some  two  or  three  3'ears  hence.  With  a 
large  fruit  crop  to  keep  growth  in  check  there  is 
no  fear  wliatever  that  it  will  be  too  grass  unless 
we  have  an  exceedingly  wet  summer.  Certainly 
we  have  of  late  had  some  splendid  rains  that 
have  done  all  trees  an  immense  deal  of  good. 
We  may,  however,  have  drouglit  and  heat  pre- 
sently, and  then  the  time  of  severe  stress  for  the 
trees  will  come.  Would  it  not  be  well,  therefore, 
not  only  to  refrain  from  pinching  or  knifing  rather 
later  than  usual,  but  not  to  pinch  or  cut  summer 
shoots  back  so  hard  as  is  customary?  That  prac- 
tice alone  might  almost  double  the  leaf  surface  on 
a  trained  tree.  Then  in  many  cases  where  shoots 
can  be  retained  tliat  are  ordinarily  pulled  or  cut 
clean  out,  it  will  be  well  to  do  so.  The  great 
point  to  be  remembered  is  that  we  want  this  season 
strong  root  action,  and  wliilst  severe  summer 
pruning  must  restrict  that  action  of  roots,  free 
leaf  growth  will  have  tlie  converse  result.  No 
doubt  local  conditions  will  have  much  to  do  with 
determining  opinions  and  actions.  A.  V. 


fruit  growers  to  plant  it  extensively  for  market. 
The  fruit  is  of  fair  ijuality,  and  in  season  from 
tlie  middle  to  tlie  end  of  August.  Souvenir  du 
Congres  resembles  its  parent,  Williams'  Bon 
Chretien,  but  is  much  superior  to  it  with 
me,  as  the  fruit  will  keep  longer  without 
decaying  at  the  centre,  and  is  fully  equal 
if  not  superior  to  it  in  flavour.  Another  advan- 
tage is  that  the  trees  bear  more  freely,  especially 
in  bush  form  ;  on  walls  there  is  not  much 
to  choose  between  them  in  the  latter  respect. 
Beurru  d'Amanlis  is  probably  one  of  the  best 
Pears  grown  for  all  soils  and  situations,  and  has 
been  largely  planted  in  private  gardens.  The 
richest  flavoured  fruits,  and  those  of  greatest  size, 
are  obtained  from  wall  trees,  but  really  excellent 
Pears  may  be  secured  from  bush  or  standard  trees, 
for  which  this  variety  is  well  suited.  It  is  not 
adapted  for  pyramids  or  cordons,  as  the  growth 
is  too  diffuse,  and  the  restriction  necessary  is 
opposed  to  fruit-production.  W.  G.  C. 


EARLY  PEARS  FROM  BUSH  TREES. 

The  old  adage,  "  that  those  who  plant  Pears, 
plant  for  their  heirs,"  requires  modifying,  as  bush 
trees  can  be  made  to  bear  freely  the  second  year 
after  planting,  and  if  the  soil  is  suitable  and  the 
trees  properly  pruned,  liberally  manured,  and 
insect  pests  kept  under  control,  thej'  will  continue 
to  give  satisfactory  crops  of  richly  flavoured  fruit 
for  many  years.  My  experience  of  bush  or  dwarf 
Pear  trees  is  that  very  few  of  them  are  adequately 
manured,  and  the  consequence  is  tliat  in  a  few 
years  they  have  exhausted  all  the  plant  food  with- 
in the  limited  area  to  which  the  roots  have  access. 
Almost  immediately  the  ends  of  the  shoots  com- 
mence to  die,  canker  sets  in,  and  the  tree  has  a 
struggle  for  existence.  Another  point  of  some 
importance  connected  with  manuring  bush  trees 
is  the  excessive  use  of  farmyard  manure,  filling 
the  soil  with  more  humus  than  is  good  for  the 
trees,  as  they  produce  too  much  wood  and  very 
little  fruit,  or  else  little  of  either,  appearing  as  if 
the  root-action  was  entirely  out  of  order.  To 
remedy  such  defects  a  good  dressing  of  lime  to 
the  soil  will  fretpiently  bring  the  trees  into  a  more 
satisfactory  condition.  Should  that  fail,  root- 
lifting  and  pruning  will  be  necessary,  laying  the 
roots  in  fresh  com|jost.  Early  Pears  jiarticularly 
seem  to  re.sent  heavy  annual  applications  of  raw 
farmyard  manure,  but  a  light  dressing  of  decayed 
manure  yearly,  with  a  thorough  soaking  of  diluted 
licjuid,  will  materially  improve  both  the  trees  and 
the  fruit.  Failing  these  natural  manures,  there  is 
now  plenty  of  chemical  or  artificial  kinds  that 
will  give  admirable  results. 

That  delicious  little  I'ear,  DoyennS  d'Ett^,  is 
still  the  best  early  Pear,  .and  of  excellent  (juality 
if  eaten  as  soon  as  picked  from  the  tree.  If  kept 
a  few  days  it  usually  deteriorates  in  (juality.  The 
season  varies  according  to  [the  locality  and  the 
position  of  the  trees.  Here  (Herefordshire)  the 
fruit  is  ready  for  use  from  cordon  trees  on  a  warm 
wall  by  the  middle  of  July  ;  from  bush  trees  at 
the  end  of  the  month,  and  from  standards  a  few 
days  later.  This  \-ariety  is  very  prolific  on  trees 
of  any  form,  but  bush  trees  produce  the  heaviest 
crops  and  finest  fruit.  Beurrij  Cifford  makes  a 
good  succession  to  the  preceding,  and  is  well 
adapted  for  growing  in  bush,  pyramid  or  cordon 
form,  cropping  eipially  well  on  all.  The  fruit, 
of  moderate  size,  and  possessing  a  ricli  melting 
flavour,  is  fit  for  use  from  the  beginning  of  to 
the  middle  of  August.  Clapp's  Favourite  is 
the  largest  and  handsomest  of  all  the;  early 
Pears.  If  the  fruit  is  thinned  .md  the  trees 
supplied  with  ample  nourJKhmcnt,  many  of 
the  Pears  will  scale  I  lb.  (!ach.  No  variety  is 
more  suited  for  planting  by  the  sides  of  paths  or 
other  situations,  wlicre  fruit  of  striking  apiiearanco 
is  re(|uircd  f(H-  ornament  as  well  as  use.  As  a 
bush,  wall  or  espalier  tree  it  is  very  prolific', 
causing    some  of    the  Continental    and    I5ritisli 


VINES  ROOTING  IN  ASPARAGUS  BEDS. 
It  is  a  generally  understood  fact  that  it  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  confine  the  roots  of  Vines 
wholly  inside  a  house.  The  foundation  wall.s 
may  be  well  built  and  the  floor  concreted,  yet 
the  roots  usually  contrive  to  find  their  way 
out,  and  that,  too,  in  spite  of  their  having  the 
best  of  attention  inside.  In  the  case  of  those 
arched  fronts  only  roughly  bricked  uji,  plenty 
of  openings  are  found  by  the  roots  through 
which  to  escape,  while  advantage  is  taken  (jf 
the  slightest  crack  in  a  solid  wall  of  lirick  or 
stones  or  cement  for  a  solitary  root  to  leave. 
What  is  very  extraordinary  is  the  behaviour  of 
these  few  roots.  When  they  reacli  the  outside 
soil,  whether  this  be  rich  or  poor,  hard  or  loose, 
they  immediately  commence  spi-eading  in  all 
directions.  Naturally  this  means  a  considerable 
swelling  at  tlie  parts  nearer  the  stem,  and  I 
have  seen  these  escaped  roots  thicker  than  a 
lead  pencil  just  outside  the  wall,  and  nearly  as 
flat  as  a  .sixpence  where  they  were  pinched  by 
the  brickwork,  thickening  again  on  the  inside. 
Very  often  the  roots  find  their  way  out  com- 
pletely inider  the  foundation  of  the  vinery  and 
come  up  nearer  the  surface  on  the  outer  side. 
(_)nce  outside  there  is  no  limit  to  their  ramiti- 
oatiiuis,  and  they  are  to  be  found  at  a  surpris- 
ing distance  from  where  they  were  su|iposed  to 
be  confined,  All  this  is  ancient  hi.story,  but 
another  j)hase  has  recently  come  nnder  my 
notice  that  suggests  the  question  whether  there 
are  ncjt  instances  where  much  good  rather  than 
harm  results  from  these  escajied  Vine  roots. 
When  they  leave  from  the  bottom  of  the 
borders  and  are  largely  spreading  in  a  cold, 
clayey  subsoil,  then  there  is  no  doubt  aljout 
the  amount  of  harm  done.  Much  of  the  faulty 
ripening  of  wood,  poor,  thin  foliage,  shanking 
of  berries,  and  bad  keeping  of  bunches  are  to  lie 
attributed  in  many  in.stances  to  the  fact  of  the 
roots  having  got  beyond  the  control  of  those  in 
charge.  M(jre  often  than  not  the  roots  have 
gone  outside  long  before  it  is  known  to  anyone, 
the  first  indication,  jierhajis,  being  a  falling  off 
in  the  weight  and  ijuality  of  the  crops  produced. 
Even  then  those  who  think  walls  defy  all 
attempt  at  escape  arc  vciy  slow  in  finding  t)ut 
their  mistake,  and  they  are  only  enlightened 
by  the  discovery  of  Vine  roots  by  labourers 
when  digging  where  nobody  had  dreamt  uf  their 
reaching.  Miu-h  has  been  sai<l  of  the  ill  cff'ects 
of  the  Vini^  roots  bri'aking  away,  and  I  never 
remember  reading  of  an  opposite  view  being 
taken  of  the  matter. 

The  otlier  side  of  the  (|uestion  has  recently 
been  ])resentcd  to  me  by  what  has  been 
;inil  is  still  taking  place  in  .a  garilen  that  I 
could  nanu^  For  .several  years  past  a  Inmse  of 
late  (Jrajies    has     been   gradually,     lad    uinnis- 


takably  improving.     Not  only  have  the  Vines 
caiTieil  and  finished  heavy  crops  of  good-sized 
bunches  remarkably  well,   but    they  have  also 
thickened  and  strengthened   very  perceptibly. 
The  roots  were  su]>posed  to  bo  wholly  confined 
to  a  fairly  large  though  by  no  means  well-made 
inside    border,    and   this    was    treated    in   the 
usual  manner,  that  is  to  say,  there  was  no  stint 
of  water,    liquid    manure   and    manurial   top- 
dressings.     As   it  happened,  the   inqirovement 
noticeable  in   the  Vines   was  not   due   to   any 
extra  good  culture  by  those  in  charge  (this  the 
gardener,   a   friend   of  mine,    was   the  first  to 
admit),    but   was  entirely  owing   to   the   roots 
having   for  some  time  past   been  in  full  jjosses- 
sion  of  a  series  of  Asparagus  beds  immediately 
in   front   of  the   range   of  houses.     They    had 
only  to  cross  a  soft  walk— though  had  it  been  a 
deep   gravel  one,  it   would   have  been  all  the 
same — to  reach  these   beds,    and,    seeing   that 
neither  the  latter  nor  the  alleys  between  were 
ever  dug,  it  is  small  matter  for  surprise  that 
the  Vine  roots  were  so  long  in  possession  un- 
known  to  anyone.      Not   till   it   came  to    the 
turn   of  one  of  the  beds  to  be   broken   up  to 
afford   root.s   for  forcing  were  the  Vine   roots 
discovered.     Some  of  the  latter  were  shown  to 
me.     They  had  been  found  15  yards  from  the 
front    of  the   \inery,    and   cleaner,    healthier- 
looking  roots  I  never  saw.     Evidently  what  just 
suits   Asparagus    also  agrees  remarkably    well 
with  Grape  Vines,  and  I  should  say  fruit  trees 
generally.     Asparagus  roots  revel   in  warmth, 
nioisture,  rich  food  and  undisturbed  possession, 
and  only  succumb  to  an  overdose  of  salt  or  a 
heavy  winter  middling  of  fresh  cowyard  manure. 
A  cold,  saturated  root-run  if  not  fatal  is  yet 
mo.st  weakening,   though  it  is   my  belief  cold 
never  yet  killed" Asparagus  if  only  the  soil  was 
not  unduly   moist  and   cold.     It   is  much  the 
same  with  Vine   roots.     If  these  are  shut  oil' 
from  the   air  and  are   surrounded  by    a  cold, 
water-logged  soil,  they  perish.     Let  them  have 
the   benefit   of    a   soil   sweetened    during    the 
early  part  of  winter  by  exposure  to  frosts,  and 
on  no  account  smother  up  the  border  by  a  heavy 
mulching  of  raw  manure.     By  all  means  protect 
lightly  when  there  is  any  risk  of  frost  reaching 
the  main  roots  and  the  stems  after  sap  move- 
ment has  commenced,  and  also  niuleh  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  a  too  rajiid  loss  of  moisture  during 
the  summer,  but  let  it  be  with  something  that 
will  attract  the  roots  to  the  surface  and  keep 
them  there,   and  not  with   material    that  will 
drive    them    nobody  knows    where.      Treat  the 
roots  more  as  Asparagus  gets  treated,  and  then 
they  will  be  more  often  found  where  they  wi'l 
tlcrive  the  greatest    benefit  from   .all  the  good 
things  going,  including  warmth  and  air. 

In  the  case  of  late  (irapes,  with  their  roots 
spread  far  out  into  a  garden,  a  sudden  change 
from  a  spell  of  hot,  dry  weather  to  a  scries  of 
very  wet  days  is  liable  to  cause  too  much  sap 
to  reach  the  bunches  when  ripe.  If  the  eva- 
poration of  moisture  from  the  foli.-ige  by  means 
of  a  good  circulation  of  w.arni,  dry  air  (this 
meaning  a  free  use  of  fire-heat)  can  be  kei>t  up, 
then  there  will  be  no  rotting  of  berries  ;  but  if 
fire-heat  be  stinted  or  not  turned  on  at  all,  then 
f.ailure  will  follow.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
I  do  not  let  my  newly-awakened  zeal  in  favour 
of  a  cimibination  of  Asjiaragns  be<!s  ami  \  me 
luu-ders  blind  mr  t.>  the  disadvantages  th.-it  may 


attend  the  same. 


W.    I( 


Planting  Raspberries.  — The  best  way  of 
.'rowing  Itaspberries  is  to  plant  in  rows.')  feetapart, 
ri„.  i,l„Mts  to  lu'  -J  feet,  apart  iu  llie  rows.     Cut  the 


■aniT 
'i\'e 


rows,     ('ut  the 
first  season  to 


(lir  plants  to  be  'J  feet,  apart  ll 

loWM  nearly  to  the  ground  tl  ,,    ,     , 

the  stools  a  chance  to  get  well  established. 
Afterwards  prune  to  S  feet,  and  let  the  plants  bear 
nearer  the  roots  than  is  customary.  — K.  II. 
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GARDEN  TULIPS. 

There  arc  but  few  flowers  now  in  season  that 
can  snrpas-i  the  best  of  the  self  Tulips  for 
brilliant  colour  effects  in  the  garden.  The  main 
point  is  to  obtain  and  jilant  all  the  best  kinds 
in  quantit}',  for,  exquisite  as  a  single  bloom 
or  two  of  any  splashed,  striped  or  flaked 
Tulip  may  be,  it  is  only  the  clear  self-coloured 
species  or  varieties  that  yield  the  best  and 
brightest  effects  in  the  landscape  or  in  the 
garden. 

In  Sussex  the  other  day  I  saw  one  or  two 
very  fine  pictures  made  by  planting  the  large 
crimson  Tulipa  Gesneriana  in  quantity.  In  one 
case  a  large  oval  Erica  bed  had  been  thickly 
planted  with  some  few  hundreds  of  this  kint), 
and  formed  a  .solid  shield-like  mass  of  colour, 
more  brilliant  than  a  soldier's  coat, 
and  very  picturesque  it  was  as 
seen  through  the  soft  grey  trunks 
of  Scotch  Fir  trees. 

In    another  instance    the   bulbs 

had   been  planted  in  a  solid,  but 

not  (piite  regular  line,  on   a  diy, 

rich  and  warm  hedge-bank  of  turfy 

loam,  and  just  through  and  above 

the  great  crimson  blicjms  tlie  com- 
mon   Quince    had    thrust    its    .soft 

leafy    branches,    thickly    .set    with 

small  white  or  delicate  rose-flushed 

flowers.      This  method  of   ]ilanting 

the  rich  turfy  hedge-banks  of  home 

meadows  or  orchards  with   choice 

bulbs  of  all  kinds  is  a  notion  well 

worth  attention  from  several  dif- 
ferent points  of  view.     If  done  at 

the  time  the  hedge  is  jjlanted,  the 

bulbs  delight   in   the  rich   fibrous 

soil,    and     some    slight     elevation 

aViove  the   ordinary    ground    level 

adds  to  the  effect  produced  by  the  flowers,  by 

bringing  them  nearer  the  eye,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  soil  is  well  drained,  and  .so  wanner. 
In  the  instance  above  alluded  to  the  hedge  was 

of  Quince,  Sweet  Brier,  Hawthorn  and  Clematis 
montana,  interspersed  here  and  there  with 
Yew.  From  fields  where  cattle  are  al- 
lowed to  graze,  of  course  the  deadly  poisonous 
Yew  must  be  rigorously  excluded,  but  even  so 
there  are  scores  of  very  distinct  and  beautiful 
leafing  or  flowering  shrubs  now  known  of  which 
pretty  hedges  may  be  made,  and  there  are  many 
fine  Ijulbous  flowers  with  which  such  hedge 
banks  may  be  planted,  from  Snowdrops  to 
Dafibdils,  and  froui  Tuli])S  to  Lilies  and  Fritil- 
laries  of  many  kinds.  C)f  all  things  for  this 
purpose  of  hedges  near  the  house  or  near  roads 
and  drives,  the  common  Sweet  Brier  is  espe- 
cially to  be  recommended,  as  it  is  thorny 
enough  to  defy  cattle  and  horses  and  effective 
from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other. 

But,  apart  from  hedges  and  raised  hedge-banks 
themselves,  we  can  never  have  too  many  of  the 
best  self  Tulips  in  our  gardens.  These 
noble  flowers  succeed  the  D.ifi'odils,  and  give  us 
form  and  colour  at  one  of  the  fresliest  and 
most  enjoyaljle  jieriods  of  the  year.  After  the 
big  crimson  T.  Gesneri.ana  there  are  others 
scarcely  less  brilliant  and  perhaps  of  more 
graceful  form,  such  as  T.  eleg.ans,  T.  fulgens, 
and  T.  macrospeila.  Then  we  have  the  self 
yellows,  such  as  Bouton  d'Gr  with  its  coal-bl;.-.ck 
anthers.  Golden  Eagle  with  its  .shapely  egg- 
shaped  blooms,  T.  Ophir  d'Or,  and  many  others 
all  well  worthy  of  being  grouped  by  the  hun- 
dred, and  not  dotted  about  the  borders  or  beds 
as  in  the  usual   way.     There  are  also  ivory  or 


white-flowered  kinds,  such  as  T.  vitellina,  T. 
White  Hawk,  T.  White  Swan,  T.  (Enone,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  purple,  amber,  brown,  and 
ruby  breeder  forms  of  the  old  florists'  Tulips 
that  are  exquisite  if  grouped  alone  and  in  qiian- 
tity  either  on  the  fringes  of  shrubbery  borders, 
on  sloping  banks,  or  even  in  the  long  Grass  of 
meadow  or  lawn.  All  the  Tulips  are  so  beauti- 
ful that  they  are  welcome  anywhere  and  almost 
anyhow,  but  to  see  them  at  their  best,  mass 
each  kind  separately  with  a  fresh  dark  back- 
ground of  shrubs,  or  set  them  in  a  cool  and 
grassy  carpet,  never  on  bare  soil. 

F.  W.  B. 


Scarlet  Alum-root  (Heuchera  sanguinea). — 
This  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  hardy  plants 
introduced  of  recent  years.  It  is  valuable  for  its 
long  blooming,  commencing  now  and  continuing 
until  the  autumn,  more  or  less,  its  graceful  ra- 
cemes being  alwa3's  welcome.     A  coloured   plate 


weather  has  been  neither  too  scorching  nor  too 
cold.     The  thermometer  on  the  Grass  has  never 
been   below  34° '2,   and  that  only  on   one  night. 
Rain  has  fallen   to  the  extent  of   2'3f)  inches  on 
seventeen   days,  and   we  are   now   (May    1)   1-78 
inches  ahead  of  the  rainfall  of  the  first  four  months 
of  last  year.     Peaches  and  Pears  have  set  well, 
and    the   Apple   trees   have  been   flowering   pro- 
fusely.    The  last  of  the  Narcissi,  poeticus  recur- 
vus,    and    the   double   form    are    flowering   well 
amidst  the  blue  Myosotis  and  in  sheltered  dells 
where   they   have   been    naturalised.      Lilies   are 
throwing  up    strongly.     L.  giganteum,  from    its 
strength,    promises    to    exceed    its    usual    lofty 
stature.       L.     tigrinum,     croceum,     longiflorum, 
testaeeum,    Humboldti,    pardalinum,    superbum, 
canadense,   Batemanuit,  davuricum,   pyrenaicum, 
and  pomponium  are  all  giving  promise  of  a  season 
of  beaut}-,   but  a  fine  lot  of  L.    candidum  (illus- 
trated in   The   (;.\rden'   April   7,   1894)  has  suc- 
cumbed to  the  disease.     Over  fifty  flower-stalks 
have  rotted  off  during  the  month,  and  more  are 
about    to   follow.      These   were   imported    bulbs. 
In  a  bed  a  few  yards  distant  a  small  clump  of  the 
same  Lily,   a  present    from    an  adjacent   cottage 
garden,   is   entirely  free  from    disease.     Trillium 
grandiflorum  has  been,  and  still  is,  chastely  beau- 
tiful ;  the  flowers   are  verj'  la,sting,  and  here,  in 
the   partial  shade,  retain  their  pristine  freshness 
for  fully  a  month.   A  fine  salmon-pink  Tree  P:¥ony 
has    been   in   bloom   for  a   week,   but,   the   label 
having  unfortunately  been  lost,  it  is  at  present 
nameless.     It   seems,   however,   an    improvement 
on  Reine  Elizabeth.  In  the  shrubberies,  Staph}dea 
colchica   has   flowered    well.      The   blue   German 
Flag.   Doronicum   plantagineum    Harpur    Crewe, 
and  large  clumps  of  Dielytra  spectabilis  have  been 
doing   their   best  to  give  colour  to   borders  and 
banks — purple,  golden  and  pink — while  the  Lilacs 
have     outdone     themselves     in     their     bountiful 
blossoming.     On    moist,    warm    afternoons,   with 
the  cuckoo's  cry  echoing  from  the  neighbouring 
Elms  and  swallows  hawking  over  the  lawn,  with 
the  scent  of  Lilac  and  Sweet  Brier  in  the  air,  one 
recognised   that   the  long-wished-for  spring  was 
once  again  with  us. — S.  W.  F. 


Old  garden  Tulips. 

of  it  was  given  in  The  Garden,  Oct.  25,  1SS4,  but 
the  plant  varies  considerably  from  seed,  the  only 
way  to  get  true  forms  being  by  division  of  the 
roots,  which  is  readily  accomplished.  In  a  bed  of 
seedlings  one  nuvy  select  a  number  of  distinct 
forms,  some  with  quite  rosy  coloured  flowers, 
others  of  deei)est  crimson.  One  variety  named 
splendens,  shown  recently  by  the  Guildford  Hardy 
Plant  Company,  had  much  larger  and  brighter 
flowers  than  those  of  the  type.  It  will  be  as 
well,  however,  not  to  name  varieties  when  so  much 
dift'erence  exists  between  seedlings,  often  very  fine 
departures  from  the  normal  form  being  seen  in  a 
good  bed.  There  is  beauty  in  the  leaves  of  the 
Heuchera,  produced,  .so  to  say,  in  dense  tufts,  and 
rich  green  shaded  with  brownish  red.  A  good 
colony  of  this  beautiful  Mexican  ))lant,  which  came 
from  "the  northern  parts  of  the  country  in  1S82,  is 
as  bright  and  useful  as  one  could  desireduring  the 
spring  and  summer  months. 

April  in  South  Devon.— April  Iins  been,  on 
the    wl  ole,    a    most    satisfactory    month.       The 


THE  AURICULA. 
Many  growers  of  Auriculas  and  some  would-be 
cultivators  write  to  me  after  each  of  the  Na- 
tional Auricula  Society's  exhibitions  for  infor- 
mation about  .Auriculas.  This  shows  that  con- 
siderable interest  is  being  taken  in  tliese  old- 
fashioned  flowers.  The  full  repi>rt  at  p.  382 
of  the  National  Society's  exhibition  must  be  of 
much  use  to  such  inquirers.  This  has  Ijeen  one 
of  the  best  sea.sons  I  ever  knew  for  the  Auricula 
out  of  doors.  1  had  about  100  jilants  of  alijino 
seedlings  in  one  border,  and  each  plant  has  had 
upon  it  from  two  to  twenty  trus.ses  of  l)cantiful 
flowers,  and  even  as  I  write  (May  7)  many  of 
them  are  still  fresh  and  beautiful.  A  jiacket  of 
alpine  Auricula  seed  will  produce  lOO  such 
plants.  Sow  the  .seed  at  once  and  plant  the 
young  seedlings  out  in  a  bed  or  border  as  soon 
as  they  are  strong  enough.  No  pot  culture  is 
needed.  They  do  not  recpiire  it  any  more  than 
Primroses,  and  the  treatment  best  suited  to  the 
one  agrees  with  the  other  ;  indeed,  the  -\uricula 
seems  the  more  hardy  plant  of  the  two,  for  it 
will  thrive  in  a  position  exposed  to  the  sun, and 
the  choice  garden  Primroses  will  not.  In  ]iartial 
.shade  l)oth"  Auriculas  and  Primroses  will  do 
best,  and  they  thrive  best  in  good  medium  yel- 
low loam  with  a  clay  subsoil.  In  sucli  they  re- 
<iuire  scarcely  any  attention  except  to  keep  the 
border  free  fnuu  weeds  and  to  water  the  plants 
well  if  very  dry  weather  sets  in.  The  choicest 
alpine  Auriculas  will  succeed  in  the  borders  out 
of  doors. 

The  show  Auriculas,  if  I  may  use  this  familiar 
name  to  designate  the  green,  grey,  white  edged, 
and  self  varieties,  are  garden  varieties  of 
Primula  Auricula,  as  the  othcr.s  are  garden  va- 
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pieties  of  P.  pubescens,  both  natives  of  the  high 
Alps.  The  one  is  as  hanly  as  the  other,  but  tlie 
beautiful  mealed  foliage  of  the  one  as  well  as 
the  dense  coating  of  farina  upon  the  centre  of 
the  flowers  are  blurred  by  even  a  soft  shower  of 
rain,  let  alone  heavy  showers  accomi)anie(l  by 
high  winds.  Therefore,  we  give  them  the  shel- 
ter of  glass.  The  old  florists  fif  Lancashire, 
before  glass  frames  were  chea]),  used  wooden 
shutters  simplv  to  keep  the  wet  and  severe 
frosts  from  the  flowers,  but  they  lal^ourod 
under  many  difficulties  besides  lack  of  know- 
ledge of  the  recpiirements  of  the  plants 
they  cultivated.  Many  of  the  old  varieties 
lacked  vigour,  and  yet  these  delicate  Au- 
riculas, which  would  scarcely  fill  a  4-inch 
flower-pot  with  roots,  were  planted  in  7-inch 
pots,  struggling  to  grow  in  these  and  re- 
warding their  owners  with  small  flowers  set 
upon  weakly  flower-stalks.  I  write  of  what  1 
have  seen  in  the  gardens  of  the  old  Lancashire 
florists.  Again.st  this  style  of  culture  place 
that  of  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Henwood  and  his  ne.xt 
door  neighbour,  Mr.  Charles  Phillips,  at  Read- 
ing, both  successful  growers  and  prize-takers  at 
the  exhibitions.  The  plants  are  grown  in 
frames,  and  Mr.  Henwood  has  put  up  some 
high  Ijoards  to  shelter  his  plants  from  the  sun 
in  summer.  The  plants  are  also  grown  in  thick 
glazed  flower-pots,  which  must  keep  the  roots 
cooler  than  the  thin,  porous  ones  generally  in 
use.  Each  variety  is  also  considered  as  to  the 
size  of  pot  to  use  for  it.  The  small  grow- 
ing kinds  do  not  have  larger  than  3-inch  or 
Sj-inch  pots,  while  the  stronger-growing  kinds 
are  planted  in  4-inch  or  4i-inch  pots.  I  noticed 
that  Mr.  Henwood  grew  only  the  very  best 
varieties  of  show  Auriculas,  and  a  large  number 
of  {)lants  of  each  rather  than  many  varieties 
with  a  few  of  each. 

Repotting  the  Plants. 
A  question  often  asked  is,  "  When  ought  the 
Auriculas  to  lie  repotted  !  "  My  answer  is,  now. 
The  plants  are  making  roots  at  the  collar  very 
freely,  and  they  want  good  fresh  rich  soil  to 
root  into.  This  tliey  cannot  have  unless  they 
are  repotted,  so  that  the  plants  may  be  let 
down  lower  into  the  flower-pots.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  Auriculas  which  have  not  been 
repotted  for  twelve  months  have  increased  in 
length  of  bare  neck  veiy  consitlerably  ;  this  is 
owing  to  the  lower  leaves  dying  off  in  the  sum- 
mer, autumn,  and  winter.  At  the  time  of  re- 
potting all  offsets  should  be  removed  if  they 
have  even  the  smallest  portion  of  root  or  roots 
attached  to  them.  Pot  them  oft'  into  2J-inch 
pots,  and  place  in  close  hand-lights  xnitil  they 
become  established.  With  care  every  small 
ofl'set  will  become  an  estal)lished  plant  which 
will  grow  into  a  flowering  one  by  the  end  of  the 
season.  The  Auricula  does  not  form  great 
masses  of  roots  like  the  Primrose,  but  it  will 
become  established  in  six  or  seven  weeks  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  and  should  be  repotted  into 
2i-iMch  pots.  The  larger  offsets  may  be  [)otte(l 
into  ii-iuch  pots.  At  this  time  of  the  year  seed- 
lings and  the  offsets  taken  from  the  plants 'in 
August  and  September  grow  very  freely.  My 
plants  were  repotted  about  the  end  of  February, 
and  now  they  must  lie  planted  into  the  pots  in 
which  they  will  flower.  I  use  three  sizes  for 
the  flowering  plants,  and  they  are  in  inside 
diameter  iU  iucluis,  4  inches,  and  4i  inches.  A 
few  of  eac'i  fif  these  sizes  are  ready  to  hand, 
anil  one  man  turns  the  plant  out  of  the  pot, 
cxaTnines  the  roots  for  the  woolly  aphis  (Tram a 
a\iricuhe),  sees  that  the  tap  root  is  sound,  or, 
if  it  is  decayed,  removes  all  that  portion,  while 
another  carefully  repots  it.  This  is  only  ro 
(piired  in  the  case  of  old-established  flowering 
plants.      Tlie  offsets  of  this  and  hist  year  do  not 


require  any  attention  at  the  roots,  as  they  are 
potted  on  without  disturbing  the  roots  in  any 
way.  After  repotting  them,  place  in  frames  .so 
that  the  lights  can  be  drawn  oft'  at  all  seasons, 
except  when  it  rains  heavily  or  the  winds  are 
very  high.  High  winds  have  a  very  exhausting 
ett'ect  upon  the  leaves,  causing  them  to  flag. 
The  best  position  for  the  frames  is  on  the  north 
side  of  a  wall  or  building  of  some  kind. 

Watering  the  plants  requires  cjireful  attention. 
The  amateur  of ttinies  asks  the  question,  "How 
often  shall  I  water  my  plants!"  A  simple 
question  enough,  and  one  that  is  apparently 
easy  to  answer.  When  the  plants  have  taken  to 
the  new  compost,  they  ceitainly  do  nfit  require 
to  be  watered  very  often,  and  less  frequently  if 
the  thick  glazed  flower-pots  ai'e  in  use.  Some 
plants  may  need  water  once  a  week  only, 
othei's  may  require  it  daily,  or  once  in  two  days, 
all  depending  upon  the  growth  and  the  size  of 
the  plants  in  jnoportion  to  the  size  of  the 
flower-pots.  It  is  easy  to  tell  by  the  state  of 
the  soil  on  the  surface  ;  no  water  should  he 
a]iplied  when  this  is  at  all  moist,  and  when 
watering  do  not  sprinkle  any  upon  the  foliage 
if  it  is  covered  with  the  fine  white  powder. 
Some  varieties  have  no  farina  upon  the  foliage. 
It  is  also  absolutely  necessary  that  the  leaves 
be  kept  quite  free  from  green-fly. 

J.  D0UGL.\S. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Flowering  shrub.s. — We  are  just  beginning  to 
see  a  substantial  return  for  work  done  three 
winters  ago  in  the  substitution  of  good  flowering 
shrubs,  deciduous  and  evergreen,  and  some  of  the 
big  herbaceous  plants  for  a  lot  of  old  Laurels, 
common  and  Portugal,  the  site  being  a  s  oping 
hill  in  the  pleasure  grounds,  and  the  area  of  same 
a  little  over  half  an  acre.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  these  Liiurels  were  used  in  such  profusion  in 
bygone  days,  and  where  they  have  been  in  pos- 
session for  many  years  they  are,  so  far  as  girth 
and  the  grip  they  have  of  the  soil  are  concerned, 
not  unlike  small  forest  trees,  and  conseipiently 
the  work  of  eradication  takes  a  considerable  time. 
The  ground  once  clear  and  trenclied  for  the  re- 
ception of  better  subjects,  however,  a  consider- 
able area  affords  opportunity  for  [ilanting  the 
dift'erent  families,  either  of  shrubs  ov  herbaceous 
plants,  in  sufficient  quantity,  so  that  when  they 
are  in  flower  their  individual  merits  are  more 
thoroughly  appreciated  than  when  single  plants 
are  used  and  mixed  together  indiscriminately. 
Again,  it  is  advisable  when  grouping  these  shrubs 
in  quantity  to  so  use  them  in  their  difl'erent 
flowering  seasons  that  there  shall  be  no  great  pre- 
ponderance of  colour  at  any  one  given  point  at 
any  period  of  the  year,  and  if  flowering  evergreens 
are  ein|)loyed,  as  Laurustinus,  Kalmias,  and  An- 
dromedas,  they  can  be  so  wedged  in  between 
breaks  of  deciduous  things  as  to  give  a  little  life 
to  the  whole  (piarter  during  the  winter  months. 
Among  herbaceous  plants  suitable  fur  such  posi- 
tions are  Delphiniums,  Foxgloves,  Verbascums, 
and  the  best  of  the  Helianthuses  and  Starworts. 

Oi'TDOoR  PL.\NTS  FOR  SFMMER. — Requiring  a 
goodly  number  of  these,  both  as  pot  ])lants  and 
also  for  boxes  and  vases  to  brighten  u[)  the  rather 
<lull  sui'rountlings  of  the  mansion  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  we  have  this  week  been  bu,'y  among 
them,  tying  in, staking,  and  top-dressing.  Not  many 
I 'alms  being  available,  a  few  of  the  best  of  the 
l5amboos  are  utilised,  and  capital  subjects  they 
make,  a  few  Phormiuni  tenax,  and  for  smaller  or 
rather  shorter  foliage.  Aspidistra  lurida  and  the 
varieg.ated  form,  and  for  still  smaller  work  Ony- 
chium  japonic'inn,  a  hardy  and  graceful  Fern. 
Fino-foliagcil  plants  on  a  lai-gu  scale  are  rcpre- 
.sentcd  by  scented  Pelargoniums  and  Aloysias, 
and  flowei'ing  plants  on  a  similar  sc;de  l>y  Ib^lio- 
tropes  and  Fuchsias.  Smaller  plants  are  chielly 
represented  by  zonal  Pelargoniums.  I  have  tried 
Begonias,    small    Fuchsias,    and    Lilies,    but   the 


position  is  very  bleak,  and  a  very  high  south- 
east or  south  wind  will  tear  tender  plants  to 
shreds.  The  <louble  zonals  stand  longest,  and  are 
therefore  the  more  largely  used.  Raspail,  (iuillon 
Mangilli  and  Turtle's  Surprise  being  three  of  the 
best.  In  pink  and  white  I  use  Constance  and 
Swanley  \Vhite  (singles),  finding  them  freer- 
Howering  than  the  doubles  in  similar  shades.  A 
small  stock  of  the  gigantic  hj'brid  nosegays,  Cloire 
Lyomiaise  and  Mrs.  Mayes,  magnificent  alike  in 
pi[)and  truss,  complete  the  collection.  Nearly  all 
these  ditl  duty  as  winter  |jot  jjlants,  were  kept  on 
the  dry  side  for  a  few  weeks  through  February 
and  part  of  March,  and  cut  back  and  top-dressed 
so  soon  as  they  w-ere  again  well  on  the  move.  It 
is  never  necessary  to  repot  for  summer  work,  but 
besides  the  top-dressing  I  like  to  turn  them  out  of 
pots,  and  on  the  top  of  a  single  crock  place  a  small 
handful  of  rough  cow  manure,  returning  the 
plants  to  the  same  pots.  By  the  time  the  roots 
are  well  on  the  move,  the  cow  manure  will  help 
them  wonderfullj'  and  carry  them  «ell  through  a 
hot  summer,  even  in  a  dry,  exposed  situation.  A 
batch  of  Francoa  ramosa,  old  plants  in  li-inch  and 
younger  ones  in  .'Dinch  pots,  with  a  few  white  and 
blue  pyramid  Campanulas,  make  up  a  collection 
of  hardy  and  half-hardy  plants  which,  if  not 
attording  any  great  variety,  enables  us  to  furnish 
some  bright  and  effective  groups. 

Winter  window-box  pl.\nts — As  these  are  re- 
moved from  their  present  ((uarters  to  be  replaced 
by  brighter  subjects,  they  should  receive  just 
enough  pruning  to  keep  them  within  bounds  and 
to  encourage,  both  in  the  case  of  small  conifer.<e 
and  evergreen  shrubs,  a  bushy,  compact  growth, 
and  be  planted  on  any  vacant  north  border. 
Avoid  undue  crowding,  and  allow  sutficient  space 
between  the  plants  so  that  thej' make  an  even  all- 
round  growth,  and  mulch  with  long  manure  if  the 
weather  prove  hot  and  dry. 

The  spring  g.vrden. — Before  the  removal  of 
the  flowers  used  for  sjiring  gardening,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  take  a  few  notes  for  future  guidance.  If 
a  bright  display  of  colour  is  all  that  is  required, 
little  else  will  be  wanted  besides  Silene  and  Myo- 
sotis,  except  WallHowers  and  Polyanthuses.  I  have 
noted  Harbinger,  Primrose  Dame,  and  Bedfont 
Yellow  among  the  Wallflowers  for  the  spring  of 
IS9.J,  and  have  selected  five  distinct  shades 
among  the  seedling  Polyanthuses,  which,  although 
slightly  on  the  wane,  are  still  very  beautiful,  the 
heavy  rains,  followed  bj'  dull  cloud}'  weather, 
having  given  them  a  new  lease  of  life.  The  ear- 
liest flowering  among  the  Violas  have  also  been 
noted;  there  is  a  great  difference  in  this  respect, 
and  varieties  that  c;ome  well  into  bloom  a  fortnight 
in  adA'ance  of  their  fellows  are  naturally  the  most 
."■erviceable  for  spring  bedding.  I  have  for  this 
reason  discarded  an  unnamed  dark  purple,  a  very 
good  flower,  in  favour  of  Crimson  King  and  Mrs. 
Bellamy.  Beds  filled  with  any  spring  flowers  that 
are  still  in  full  beauty  may,  if  passible,  be  left  for 
the  more  tender  of  the  summer  bedders  that  are 
hardly  .>-afe  in  the  open  until  the  end  of  May  ; 
many  of  the  tender  carpet  plants,  for  example,  as 
dwarf  Coleuses,  Iresines,  and  Altei-nautheras,  also 
among  subjects  of  larger  growth,  Heliotrope  and 
Tropaolums.  E.   BuRRELL. 

C/nrfiiiont. 

Tulipa  Gesneriana.— This  well  deserves  the 
praise  recently  bestowed  upon  it  by  "A.  H." 
Being  such  a  vigorous  grower  it  is  admirably 
adapted  for  planting  for  effect  in  the  wild  garden. 
We  havi^  several  groups  so  planted,  and  as  the  bulbs 
have  occupied  their  position  undisturbed  for  the 
past  live  or  six  years,  and  this  on  a  rl.'iy  soil,  no 
one  need  have  any  misgivings  about  this  Tulip  net 
succeeding  in  such. — A.  Y. 

Market  Narcissi.  -  Stella  and  (\nnsure  are 
among  the  best  market  Dalliiilils.  The  former  is 
cif  much  value  fur  early  blooming  both  under 
glass  and  in  the  open  air.  Several  of  t  he  Polyanthus 
Narcissi,  such  as  Scilly  White  and  Paper-while, 
arc  very  valuable  as  furnishing  large  supplies  of 
bloom  to  the  London  market  (piite  early  in  the 
spring.     Both  muticus   or  abseissus  and  grandis 
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should  be  grown  for  their  late  bloorainj^.  Thej' 
come  in  when  tlie  great  bulk  of  Daffodils  is  over. 
Of  the  poetieus  varieties  ornatus  is  the  most 
prized,  being  not  only  earl}-,  but  flowering  with 
greater  certainty  than  the  ordinary  form  and  the 
double,  both  of  which  unless  where  thej'  find  con- 
ditions -well  suited  to  them  are  apt  to  miss  bloom- 
ing. Without  being  assured  on  this  point,  I 
should  hesitate  to  plant  them  in  quantity.  Bi- 
florus  is  a  late  bloomer,  and  for  this  reason  should 
be  grown  where  the  soil  suits  it.  The  jjoeticus 
section  appears  to  need  transplanting  more  fre- 
quently than  the  other  members  of  the  family. — 
J.  C.  B. 

Spiraea  japonica  multiflora  compacta. — 
This  form  of  Spir.ua  is  rapidly  superseding  the 
old  kind.  It  is  compact  in  growth,  and  produces 
just  as  abundantly  the  feathery  masses  of  flowers, 
which  in  the  present  variety  are  very  dense  and 
creamy-white  in  colour.  Another  Spiraea  of  great 
value  for  early  flowering,  and  which  we  recentU' 
noticed  in  the  Tottenham  nursery,  is  S.  astilboides, 
a  free,  graceful,  and  pleasing  kind,  of  compara- 
tively recent  introduction. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 
Jaberosa  integrifolia.— I  wonder  if  this  is, 
as  we  sometimes  hear,  all  but  lost  to  our  g.ardens. 
I  have  not  seen  it  for  many  years.  It  used  to  do 
well  here  fifteen  years  ago  on  the  light,  rich  soil 
that  had  grown  Asparagus.  It  is  a  singularlj- 
beautiful  plant,  which  for  garden  effect  might  be 
described  as  a  glorified  Nierembergia  rivularis — 
flowers  white.  I  should  be  grateful  to  hear  from 
anj-one  with  a  view  to  replacing  it  here,  and 
especially  for  an  assurance  that  the  plant  still 
lives  among  us. 

Helonias  bullata.— This  is  [early  this  3-ear. 
The  s[iikes  or  scapes  push  imraediatelj-  from  the 
bulky  new  leaf  crown  and  develop  rajjidly,  so 
that  the  old  rosette  of  foliage,  resembling  that  of 
the  Madonna  Lily,  is  almost  the  only  foil  for  the 
bright  flower.  Still,  the  central  tuft  of  new  and 
pale  green  leaves  is  a  feature,  and  gives  a  marked 
effect  to  the  whole  plant,  especiallj'  when  the  spikes 
of  bloom  are  jaresent.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  this 
will  be  one  of  the  coming  flowers  for  the  bog 
garden  and  the  moister  parts  of  our  rockeries. 
The  flowers  are  most  quaint  and  distinct  from  all 
other  things  1  know.  The  rosy  blossom,  with  its 
well-protruded  anthers  of  the  brightest  sky-blue, 
is  arranged  in  Bottle-brush  form  on  a  very  stout 
scape.  The  whole  plant  is  from  0  inches  to  1  foot 
high,  according  to  theage  or  vigour  of  the  specimen. 
In  the  roughest  mixture  of  turfy  lo.un,  lumpy 
peat  and  plenty  of  sand,  where  it  will  get  plenty 
of  moisture,  it  is  happy. 

Schizophragma  hydrangeoides.  —Though 
a  somewhat  woody  climber,  this  beautiful,  but 
ugly  named  species  deserves  to  be  more  known 
and  grown.  Its  leaves  alone,  and  especially  in 
connection  with  its  .self-clinging  habit  —  Ivy 
fashion— are  sufficient  to  recommend  it.  A  lady 
friend  writes  me:  "I  wish  you  could  see  our 
Sehizophragma  ;  it  is  superb,  large  flower-heads 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  such  glorious  foliage. 
Some  flowerins  sprays  are  looking  in  at  one  side 
of  the  large  French  window  at  the  end  of  the 
drawing  room  ;  luckily,  it  is  the  side  of  it  which  is 
rarely  opened."  I  may  mention  that  in  this  case 
this  wall  creeper  is  a])preciated  for  its  service  as  a 
natural  sunshade.  In  sunny  positions  strong 
plants  can  be  relied  u])on  to  flower  the  second 
year,  and  certainly  no  climber  could  excel  this 
for  beauty,  and  none  give  less  trouble  in  the 
training. 

Andromeda  polifolia.— No  more  lovely  dwarf 
rock  plant  could  bo  mentioned  than  this.  The 
pinkish  red  blossoms  are  abundantly  produced. 
It  should  be  kept  short,  and  that  for  two  reasons. 
It  will  grow  to  18  inches  or  more  and  get  scraggy. 
By  heading  down  the  plants  e\ery  two  years  you  get 
the  neater  eft'ect  of  dwarfne.ss  and  more  dense 
foliage,  and  consequently  more  April  and  May 
blossom.  It  is  quite  easy  to  do  this  directly  the 
flowers  are  over,  and   plants,  if  no  better,  are  no 


worse  for  it.  A  mulch  of  sandy  peat  at  the  same 
time  seems  to  make  all  needful  compensation. 
Those  who  have  large  rock  gardens  should  try  it 
in  patches  2  yards  to  4  yards  deep. 

Andromeda  fastigiata.  --  This  rare  and 
dwarf  species,  compared  with  the  better-known 
and,  to  my  mind,  ecjually  charming  A.  tetragona, 
is  less  robust  in  growth  and  more  free  flowering. 
I  ha\'e  seen  the  best  plants  of  tetragona  grown  in 
a  marly  loam  with  a  damp  bottom,  but  not  of  a 
stagnant  character.  I  find  the  present  plant  likes 
some  peat,  and  just  now  it  is  finely  in  flower. 
Stature,  8  inches. 

Arabis  Sturi  is  a  sweet  little  thing,  having 
flowers  of  snow}'  whiteness  on  slender  erect  stems 
that  last  from  April  to  May.  It  suggests  itself  as 
fit  for  tlie  company  of  the  Androsaces,  and  if  only  a 
few  inches  high,  strong  patches  may  be  very  effec- 
tive ;  and  do  we  not  want  plenty  of  white  in  these 
months  to  show  off  the  high-coloured  Aubrietias, 
(Jentians,  scarlet  Anemones,  Lithospermums,  col- 
oured Primroses,  Phloxes,  &c.  ? 

Leiophyllum  buxifolium  prostratum. — 
This  is  one  of  the  best  things  I  liave  met  with  for 
years  for  the  rock  garden.  The  type  is  pretty  well 
known  and  cultivated  (distinct,  I  tliink,  from  L. 
Lyoiii,  or  the  latter  may  be  but  another  form  of 
buxifolium),  but  this  kind  has  such  a  marked 
habit  in  the  way  indicated  by  the  varietal  name, 
that  for  all  practical  purposes  it  is  a  new  plant, 
and  adapted  for  the  special  purposes  of  fixing  be- 
tween rocks  that  the  older  erect  forms  could  not 
quite  so  happily  fulfil.  But  in  other  ways  it  is 
pleasingly  distinct ;  the  woody  stems  table  off'  at 
the  lieight  of  a  few  inches  and  give  a  Mushroom- 
shaped  head  of  the  shining  evergreen  foliage,  and 
so  close  do  the  specimens  grow  and  so  completely 
do  they  hide  their  own  wood  that  the  effect  is 
nearly  that  of  a  Thyme  with  deep  green  leathery 
leaves,  which  in  May  are  to]iped  with  little  clusters 
of  small  white  flowers,  more  or  less  tinted  witli 
pink.  It  comes  from  a  cold  habitat,  and  presum- 
ably it  will  be  as  hardy  as  the  type  or  L.  Lyoni. 

Saxifraga  scarellica. — I  spoke  of  a  plant 
that  liaJ  reached  me  under  this  name  (p.  .STD)  and 
of  doubts  as  to  the  name  being  an  authorised 
one,  and  further  that  the  plant  belonged  to  the 
same  group  as  luteo-viridis  or  luteo-purpurea.  I 
now  find  this  name  to  be  a  corruption,  and  that 
the  name  is  S.  scardica,  which,  according  to 
Professor  Engler,  as  reported  in  <iard.  C'hroii., 
is  one  of  the  parents  of  S.  apiculata,  late  lutoo- 
purpurea.  J.  Wood. 

Woodrille,  Kirjcslall. 


SPRING  IN  SPAIN. 
To  THE  Editor  of  The  Garden. 
Sir, — In  the  spring  of  1893  I  happened  to  be 
staying  on  board  a  man-of-war  which  was 
stationed  at  FeiTol  during  the  raising  of  H.M.S. 
ILjire,  and  wa.s  thus  able  to  see  a  little  of  the 
spring  flora  of  the  westernmost  extremity  of 
Spain  At  the  end  of  .January  the  most  notice- 
able flower  was  a  liright  blue  Litho.spernium, 
which  rambled  over  Gorse  bushes,  thnjugh 
hedges,  iij)  stony  banks,  and  along  the  river's 
briui.  The  flower  was  in  mast  cases  consider- 
ably larger  than  that  of  L.  prostratum,  but 
otherwise  the  plant  appeared  similar.  In 
February  the  Primroses,  almost  white  in  their 
paleness,  came  out  in  quantity.  Ciu'iously 
enough,  the  Cuckoo  Flower  (Cardaniinc  pratcn- 
sis)  was  much  brighter  in  colouring  than  in 
England,  and  the  faint  pink  flush  given  by 
thousands  of  tliese  blossoms  to  the  emerald- 
green  water-meadows  had  a  very  pleasing  ett'ect. 
I  saw  a  white  Gladiolus,  much  like  The  Bride, 
but  with  a  purple  throat,  which  was  jncked  in 
Fel>ruary,  but  never  came  across  any  myself. 
Towards  the  end  of  February  and  beginning  of 
Marcli  tlie  trumpet  Narcissi  were  blooming  in 
fiehls  bordering  the  many  streamlets  that  find 
their  way  to  the  estiuiry.     The  type  was  evi- 


dently not  a  very  fixed  one,  as  often  a  single 
clump  would  give  as  many  as  three  varia- 
tions. Some  approached  maximus  iu  shape  and 
colouring,  with  the  same  flanged  perianth  ;  some 
had  stift;  spreading  perianths,  after  the  fashion 
of  Em]ieror  ;  whilst  in  others  tlie  perianth  in- 
clined forward,  surrounding  the  trumpet,  as  in 
cernuus.  Again,  in  colouring  there  was  every 
gradation  between  a  distinct  bicolor  and  the 
rich  golden  self  of  maximus.  I  brought  home 
about  two  dozen  bulbs,  half  of  which  bloomed 
this  year,  all  of  them  varying  more  or  less. 
Only  one,  liowever,  was  distinctly  good,  it  being 
a  large  flower  of  bright  golden  colour,  with  a 
wide-spreading  trumpet.  Tiie  niarsliy  spots 
held  N.  Bulbocodium,  and  later  on  tlie  hillsides 
and  lanes  were  made  beautiful  by  hosts  of  N. 
triandrus,  but  whetlier  N.  t.  albus  or  N.  t. 
pallidulus,  I  cannot  say.  The  soil  on  the  hUls, 
where  they  grew  in  the  greatest  profusion, 
seemed  to  be  a  mixture  of  peat  and  disintegrated 
granite,  and  was  very  porous.  The  generality 
of  these  bulbs  earned  but  one  flower  on  the 
stem,  but  many  carried  two  and  three,  some 
four,  and  one  I  found  with  a  scape  of  six.  Of 
the  dozen  that  I  brought  home  and  which  I 
planted  in  a  G-inch  pot  in  porous  soil,  ten 
flowered,  but  not  strongly,  which  was  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  seeing  that  they  were  taken  up 
wlieii  in  bloom. 

In  March  tlie  white  Cistus  was  common  in 
the  hedgerows,  and  small  lilac  Crocuses  grew 
inconspicuously  here  and  there.  Beneath  some 
Oak  trees  by  the  side  of  a  rushing  cascade  a 
colony  of  Wood  Anemones  had  established  itself 
and  was  flowering  strongly.  In  April  the 
Asphodels'  spear-lieads  filled  the  dells  with  their 
serried  phalanxes,  intermingled  in  places  witli 
tall  blue  Columbines.  By  the  side  of  the  clear 
trout  streams  tlie  London  Pride  was  flowering, 
and  where  the  high  banks  gave  sufficient  shade, 
the  eonnnon  Hare's-foot  Fern  (Davallia  cana- 
riensis)  and  Woodwardiaradicans  grew  in  masses. 
In  the  gardens  the  rage  for  the  standard  seemed 
to  be  at  its  heiglit.  One  saw  standard  Indian 
Azaleas,  Camellias,  Rhododendrons— a  3-feet 
stem  witli  a  mop  of  flowers  at  the  top.  In  the 
public  gardens  there  was  a  standard  Wistaria, 
beautiful  of  course,  as  the  ^^'istaria  when  in 
blooin  must  always  be,  but  far  inferior  iu 
ai-tistic  effect  to  the  .s.ame  subject  untrammelled 
and  rambling  over  a  mossy  arch,  or  along  a 
rough  wall  in  an  old-fashioned  English  garcTen. 
Two  large  Judas  trees  Iiad,  fortunately,  been 
left  untouched  by  the  knife,  an<l  when  flowering 
were  very  beautiful.  The  largest  scjuare  in  the 
town  is  planted  with  Paulownia  impcrialis, 
which  was  in  full  bhioni  in  April.  There  is  also 
a  square  of  Magnolia  gr.andiflora,  which  during 
the  time  of  my  visit  was  naturally  out  of  flower. 
The  picture  that  remains  most  vividly  im- 
pressed upon  my  memory  was  one  that  I 
chanced  upon  in  tlio  gardens  of  a  dilapidated 
chateau  which  had  been  untenanted  for  many 
years.  The  spacious  courts  were  ruined  ;  statues 
lay  broken  on  the  ground;  and  the  fmintains 
were  choked  with  vendure.  Between  obliterated 
parterres  a  wide  granite  path  led  to  a  senii- 
oireular  terrace  of  marble,  such  as  Alma 
Tadein.-i  loves  to  paint,  with  shallow  stejs 
descending  to  a  liniiiid  river.  Near  by  there 
stood  a  giant  Magnolia  conspicua,  a  mass  oif  snowy 
blo.s.soms,  a  fair  .sentinel  keeping  ward  over  the 
deserted  plea.saunce.  S.  W.  F. 


White  Everlasting  Pea.— Those  of  your 
reailers  who  have  neither  greenhouse,  frame!  nor 
bottom-heat  of  any  description  will  be  grateful  to 
".I.  C.  B."  (p.  327)  for  the  hints  on  outdoor  (iro- 
pagation  of  the  above  plant,  which,  thouudi  much 
slower,  may  be  found  of  service  to  some.     By  tlie 
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time  these  cuttings  are  rooted,  however,  the  sea- 
son will  be  advancing,  and  they  had  best  remain 
till  autumn  before  transplanting  can  safely  be 
done.  With  regard  to  raising  these  plants  from 
seed,  I  may  say  that  I  avoided  dealing  with  it  in 
detail  because  of  the  glorious  uncertainty  and  in- 
feriority of  the  seedlings.  The  matter  was  not 
absent  from  ray  mind,  as  witness  my  closing 
words  {p.  2S2).  "J.  C.  B."  appears  also  to  have 
a  similar  experience  of  seedlings  as  myself,  though 
it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  his  figures.  Not  only  is 
there  great  uncertainty,  but  another  disadvantage 
is  clearly  poiiited  out  by  "J.  C.  B.,"  viz.,  the 
waiting  for  two  wliole  seasons  to  ascertain  how 
many  or  how  few  are  worth  retaining.  On  the 
other  hand,  every  rooted  cutting  from  an  old- 
established  plant  is  a  certainty,  and  may  in  a  few 
weeks  be  turned  to  account  if  required.  "J.  C.  B." 
speculates  on  what  he  could  not  obtain  from 
about  a  dozen  stock  plants  in  ten  years.  This,  of 
course,  depends  on  circumstances  and  whether 
the  plants  were  sold  or  retained.  Given  a  dozen 
such  plants  as  I  referred  to  in  ray  original  note,  I 
could  readily  obtain  from  200  to  300  plants  within 
three  months,  and  these  planted  out  when  ready 
and  worked  at  year  by  j'ear  would  reach  a  prodi- 
gious total  before  ten  years  elapsed.  When 
pressed  for  young  stock  it  is  surprising  what  can 
be  done  in  a  short  time,  and  nowhere  do  the 
Everlasiing  Peas  root  so  quickly  or  so  well  as  in  a 
manure  frame.  If  I  wanted  quantity  in  a  short 
time,  instead  of  taking  the  earliest  formed  breaks 
I  should  top  these  whci;  a  few  inches  high,  and  so 
get  a  much  greater  nmnber  of  growths  from  the 
base  ;  indeed,  the  needs  and  experiences  of  some 
twenty  years  in  the  best  hardy  plant  nurseries  of 
this  country  have  often  found  me  departing  from 
the  more  general  orthodox  ways  of  pro|)agation, 
and  adopting  methods  of  my  own  to  meet  the 
existing  emergency.  In  this  way  necessity  has 
taught  me  a  good  deal. — E.  J. 


DOUBLE  CRIMSON  PRIMROSE. 

This  is  by  no  means  freijuently  seen  in  gardens  in 
the  southern  counties,  and  even  in  the  north, 
where  it  seems  to  do  somewhat  better,  it  is  often 
seen  in  poor  condition.  In  some  parts  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  the  jilant  appears  to  do  fairly 
well,  and  in  the  main  jjrobably  from  one  or  other 
of  these  localities,  or  both,  corae  the  supplies  that 
year  by  year  are  distributed  among  English  gar- 
dens. That  it  requires  a  sort  of  special  treatment 
to  grow  it  V  ell  in  this  country  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  inasmuch  as  it  rarely  survives  the  same 
treatment  that  appears  to  suit  the  double  white 
or  double  lilac.  In  itself  it  is  too  rare  to  sacrifice 
in  quantity,  and  unless  guided  by  previous  ex- 
perience, I  would  not  suggest  planting  it  whole- 
sale in  the  open.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
I  have  never  been  able  to  grow  it  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  unless  protected  by  a  frame,  and  while 
this  may  appear  a  troublesome  and  expensive 
w.iy  to  some,  it  seems  to  be  the  only  way  not 
only  of  growing  it,  but  of  llowering  it  and  es- 
tablishing it  also.  Where  this  is  accomplished 
it  seems  to  me  to  fully  repay  the  trouble  it  may 
have  entailed.  There  need  be  no  elaborate 
o.'  costly  arrangement  made  for  it ;  on  the  con- 
trary, any  spare  light  may  be  utilised  for  the 
purpose,  and  a  few  piecLS  of  board  -Hill  form 
the  sides.  All  the  better  if  the  boards  do  not  fit 
to  a  nicety,  as  this  will  iiermitofa  certain  amount 
of  air  to  "the  plants.  1  think  one  of  the  most 
essential  points  is  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  where 
the  plants  are  enclosed  in  some  rude  frame- 
work, this  is  the  more  easily  attained.  &ha(le,  of 
course,  in  comnion  with  all  the  race,  is  a  very 
necessary  itera,  and  in  selecting  a  suitable  spot 
for  this  ])lant  the  above  fact  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  and  if  a  rather  low  and  moist  position  exist 
in  the  garden,  so  much  the  better.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  no  such  place  existed,  I  have  more 
t'lan  once  taken  out  the  soil  a  few  inches  below 
the  ordinary  level  for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  add- 
ing better  material,  and  that  the  plants  should  be, 
so  to  speak,  in  a  sunken  bed.  Before  ro-liUing 
with  the  better  soil  it  will  be  an  advantage  to  add 


a  layer  of  cow  manure,  and  above  this  some  9 
inches  or  so  of  old  potting  soil.  Insert  the  plants 
in  this  and  make  them  moderately  firm,  giving  a 
thorough  watering  when  the  work  is  completed. 
The  lights  should  be  shaded  rather  heavily,  but 
on  dull,  close  days  and  at  night  they  should  be 
removed.  Frequent  sprinkling  overhead  in  hot 
weather  will  help  the  plants  much,  and  when 
growing  freely,  weak  liquid  manure  may  be  gi\en 
overhead  once  a  week.  Thus  treated,  and  assum- 
ing healthy  plants  are  obtained  at  the  start,  this 
Primrose  will  assume  a  vigour  in  the  course  of 
a  few  raonths  that  will  surprise  those  who  have 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  grow  it  in  the  ordinary 
way.  E.  J. 

AUBRIETIAS  AT  HOME. 

Ai.THorcH  Aubrietias  are  readily  accommodated 
in  most  gardens  and  in  alraost  any  soil,  it  is  only 
rarely  that  one  meets  with  them  quite  ha])py.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  soil  so  mnch  as  position  that  is 
needed  to  disfilay  their  rich  carpet  of  flowers  to 
advantage.  In  the  spring  months  these  plants 
can  hold  their  own  with  any,  and  for  effect  are 
vastly  superior  to  many  which  are  raore  costly 
and  by  no  means  so  well  suited  to  so  great  a  va- 
riety of  circumstances.  Especially  well  suited 
are  they  for  the  rougher  portions  of  the  rock  gar- 
den, where  they  may  droop  over  large  stones,  and 
in  many  other  ways  they  are  equally  useful  and 
effective.  (,)uite  recently  in  the  neighbourliood  of 
Teddington  I  saw  a  large  number  of  these  in  full 
beauty,  and  the  position  occupied  by  the  plants 
in  question  is  one  that  usually  receives  no  atten- 
tion at  all.  The  house  was  approached  by  a  semi- 
circular drive,  and  on  either  side  of  the  entrance 
the  lawn  was  raised  to  nearly  2  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  carriage  drive,  dirainishing  as  it 
reached  the  gateway.  The  little  slope  thus  formed 
was,  in  the  instance  to  which  I  refer,  simply 
turned  into  a  most  charming  flowery  bank  by 
these  Aubrietias,  which  reached  from  the  top  and 
extended  to  the  carriage  way.  In  all  there  were 
quite  forty  patches,  many  of  these  nearly  2  feet 
across,  thus  making  a  rich  display.  There  was  no 
trace  of  formality,  the  plants  having  gi'adually 
grown  down  the  somewliat  rugged  slope  and  even- 
tually clothed  it  with  a  wealth  of  blossora.  No 
other  plant  of  such  an  accommodating  nature 
could  h.ave  made  anything  like  the  display.  There 
was  evidently  a  taste  for  the  beautiful  in  this  gar- 
den, as  other  plants  were  coming  on  in  close 
proximity.  The  labour  annually  entailed  where 
these  things  are  permanent  is  very  trifling,  and 
many  sirailar  positions  to  the  one  noted  raay  be 
raade  gay  quite  easily.  The  Aubrietias  when 
planted  in  fairly  good  soil  soon  make  rapid  [ko- 
gress,  and  (|uite  small  plants  are  in  the  spring 
covered  with  flowers,  and  when  in  a  year  or 
two  they  attain  to  large  spreading  patches, 
they  constitute  fjuite  a  feature.  In  the  instance 
under  notice  only  one  variety  was  employed,  and 
this,  so  far  as  could  be  judged  at  some  distance, 
was  A.  purpurea  grandiflora.  All  the  varieties 
are,  however,  well  suited  for  such  work,  and  where 
an  early  spring  display  is  appreciated,  tliese 
Aubrietias  should  be  largely  employed. 

E.  H.  M. 

SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


The  Rue  Anemone  (Tludiotnun  niioiiiniuiijca) 
is  one  of  the  most  charming  plants  in  flower  now.  Jt 
is  quite  dwarf,  only  a  few  inulies  in  hei«lit,iiii(l  the  pure 
white  flowers  smotlier  almost  the  leafage;-  A  suitahlr 
plantfor  the  rookery  in  a  half  shady  moist  sjiot. 

The  Mexican  Thistle  (  KrythmlnMia  conspitaa). 
— Tliis  has  theJ  Juriuf?  tlie  last  wioter  botli  liere  ami 
at  VVi'st.  Kirliy,  at  tlio  mouth  of  the  Dee,  a  place  coii- 
siilereil  (leciJeclly  mild.  1  am  afraid  it  cannot  be  cmi- 
BJdcrcd  liaidy.  My  plants  were  very  atronK,  and  liad 
been  raised  from  seed  the  previous  spring. — T.  Haf- 
I'l.HS  lUlI.LKV,  Lixnird. 

Aldborough  Anemones.— These  are  beautiful 
spring  flowers,  and  Mr.  Allen  has  staged  very  iino 
lilcioms  on  several  occasiona  at  recent  meetings  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  They  are  of  simple 
culture,  very   hardy,  and   bloom   at   u  pei'iod  of  the 


year  when  flowers  are  none  too  plentiful.  I  prefer 
them  to  those  of  A.  fulgens,  to  which  they  are  aUied, 
the  Aldborough  form  having  much  larger  flowers 
with  rouuded  segments  of  greater  substance  than  the 
old  form,  whilst  also  conspicuous  is  the  clearly  defined 
white  ring  in  the  centre. — G.  WvrHKS. 

Thinning  the  shojts  cf  herbaceous  plants 

— It  is  a  good  plan  to  thin  1  he  shoots  where  big  patches 
are  grown  of  such  as  tallgrowing  Phloxes,  Michaelmas 
Daisies  perennial  Sunflowers,  and  oiher  plants  of  this 
class.  There  are  two  advantages  in  thinning  the  shoots  ; 
tirst,  those  that  are  allowed  to  remain  get  much 
stronger,  and  thereby  keep  more  erect  when  in  bloom, 
and  tlie  flower-heads  are  much  larger.  One  large 
head  has  a  much  better  effect  than  two  small  ores,  and 
the  plants  are  ssea  to  better  advantage  when  not 
crowded  together.— J.  C.  F. 

Coloured  Primroses  on  the  Grass.— I  grow 
these  largely  on  the  Grass,  and  in  this  way  they  are 
far  more  beautiful  than  in  beds,  &c.  The  big  bunch 
kinds  do  not  long  remain  vigorous  when  thus  grown. 
Although  I  have^  tried  to  cross  this  type  with  the 
common  wood  Primrose,  I  never  have  succeeded.  I 
have  never  seen  a  coloured  one  worth  naming  that  has 
come  up  of  itself  on  the  Grass.  Although  1  have 
them  growing  amongst  the  wild  ones  in  all  sorts  of 
places,  with  the  view  to  their  being  crossid,  after  five 
years  I  have  not  seen  any  results.- J.  Crook,  Furde 
Abbey. 


PRACTICAL  FORESTRY. 
To  THE  Editor  of  The  Garden. 
SiK, — Permit  me,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Thomson's 
questions  and  remarks,  to  say  that  I  have  never 
either  recommended  or  practised  the  notch  system 
of  planting  forest  trees,  nor  made  any  comment 
on  Mr.  Thomson's  "pruning"  of  the  same,  and 
have  therefore  nothing  to  answer  on  that  liead. 
What  I  said  or  implied,  and  what  I  say  now  is 
that  when  Mr.  Thomson,  in  the  Scolymav,  con- 
(1 -mned  the  system  of  "allowing  the  trees  to 
stand  till  all  their  lower  branches  are  destroyed 
for  want  of  light  and  air,"  he  was  in  direct 
conflict  with  Jlr.  Webster,  Dr.  Schlich,  Col. 
Bailey,  of  the  Edinburgh  University  Classes,  and 
other  recognised  teachers,  and  I  challenge  him  to 
disprove  it  by  putting  the  words  of  any  one  of 
these  writers  or  teachers  against  his  letter  to  the 
Scol-iiiiaii.  Mr.  Webster  and  Dr.  Schlich  expressly 
recommend  the  lower  branches  to  be  killed  oil'  by 
shutting  out  the  light  and  air,  and  if  the  plain 
passage  in  Mr.  Thomson's  Scotxiiiaii  letter  does 
not  mean  exactly  the  contrary,  I  would  like  to 
know  what  it  does  mean.  Jlr.  Thomson's  ad- 
mission that  at  about  sixty  years  of  age  his  system 
results  in  a  miserable  100  trees  to  the  acre,  is 
(]uite  sufficient  to  condemn  it  to  any  unprejudiced 
mind.  The  statistics  collected  by  Professor 
Schlich  on  this  head,  riiJe  "  Manual  "  (p.  209),  for 
mixed  forests  of  Spruce,  Scotch,  Silver  Fir,  Beech, 
which  reijuire  more  room  than  Larch  alone,  give 
449  trees  to  the  acre  at  sixty  years,  and  262  at 
lot)  years,  and  th.at  is  the  way  the  fine,  clean  logs 
and  ]ioles  and  deals  that  come  into  Leilh  Harbour 
are  grown,  and  which  cannot  be  nuitched  in  Scot- 
land. Mr.  Thomson  should  have  had  at  least  300 
trees  to  his  acre.  They  wouhl  not  have  been  so 
big  in  the  same  time  as  at  100  to  the  acre,  but 
the  trees  would  lia\e  been  cletiner,  of  better 
shai)C,  and  in  the  aggregate  the  <|uantity  of 
cubic  feet  would  have  been  much  greater  and 
the  value  proportionately  more.  This  lias  been 
proved  conclusively.  I  did  not  originate  the 
statement  that  the  Scotch  timber  was  so  bad,  that 
the  (iovernraent  contracts  provided  a  clause 
against  its  tise,  but  Col.  Bailey.  The  clause  has 
been  recently  rescinded.  Mr.  Thomson's  valua- 
tion of  his  ItiO  Larches  at  .fl.'iO  is  a  staggerer.  I 
should  be  inclinoil  to  divide  it  by  two  or  tliree, 
i^pi'cially  if  far  from  the  railway  or  consumer.  I 
h.ad  recently  a  letter  from  the  pro]iiictor  of  0000 
acres  not  far  from  Tobermoroy,  in  Mull,  who  has 
4110  acres  of  Larch,  and  the  account  he  gives  me 
of  the  value  of  stock  and  crops  in  that  island  does 
not  say  mtich  for  Lart'h.  In  the  best  markets  in 
England  Larch  has  been  fetching,  <lclivcrod  to 
the  consunun",  frotn  Is.  to  Is.  .*td.  (ler  foot  for  a 
long  while,  from  Wales  and  the  north,  and  which, 
after    deducting  carriage,  haulage,    &c.,    would 
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leave  about  6d.  to  the  vendor,  and,  reckoning  the 
■whole  of  Mr.  Thomson's  100  Larches  to  the  acre 
at  from  oO  to  60  cubic  feet  each,  or  between  50U0 
feet  and  0000  feet  total,  it  just  gives  from  £12.3  to 
£150  per  acre,  from  which  rents,  rates,  taxes,  and 
all  expenses  must  be  deducted.  I  will  undertake 
to  fay  that  this  is  near  the  mark.  Far  from  a  rail- 
way in  remote  districts  like  Mull  plenty  of  large 
lots  of  Larch  have  gone  at  less  than  6d.  per  foot. 
Mr.  Thomson's  figures  are  not  valuer's  dimen- 
sions, for  the  square  or  ijuarter  girth  in  the 
middle  of  the  tree  and  the  length  are  what  valuers 
go  by,  but  his  figures,  which  represent  the 
biggest  trees,  will  suffice,  and  I  am  sure  I  am 
much  nearer  the  value  than  he  is. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  ask  Mr.  T.  what  he  means 
by  his  statement  that  he  "  never  wrote  a  sentence 
on  the  subject  of  pruning,"  when  the  Timher 
Trade-f  Journal  of  April  14  contained  a  column 


Thomson's  Larches,  according  to  his  figures,  do 
not  scjuare  1  foot  in  the  middle  on  the  average, 
and  if  measured  to  the  top,  about  5  feet  must  be 
knocked  off  the  height  of  each  tree,  or  thereabout, 
to  where  they  will  square  3  inches,  the  smallest 
saleable  girth.  These  dimensions  mean  between 
5000  feet  and  60(10  feet  to  the  acre,  and  unless  con- 
sumed on  the  spot  the  price  at  present  may  run 
from  4d.  to  Sd.  per  cubic  foot  standing. 


Stove   and   Greenhouse. 

ATACCIA  CRIST  AT  A. 

There  are  few,  if  any,  more  quaint  subjects  to 
be  fuiind  among  jilauts  requiring  the  temperature 
of  a  stove  than  this  Ataccia  w  hen  in  flower.  This 


Malaya,  and  was  introduced  into  this  country 
during  the  early  years  of  the  present  century. 
It  needs  a  good  open  compost,  principally  con- 
sisting of  peat,  with  a  mixture  of  Sphagnum 
and  sand.  Ample  drainage  must  be  given, 
as  tlie  plant  needs  copious  supplies  of  water 
when  growing.  During  the  winter  it  should  be 
kept  in  a  state  of  partial  rest.  H.  P. 


A  fine  sjjpritmni  of  Ataccia  cristafa. 
from  him,  copied  from  the  Srolsman,  I  suppose,    Ataccia  pushes  uji  from  a  fleshy  rhizome  a  mass 


chiefly  devoted  to  pruning  forest  trees.  If  Mr. 
Thomson's  Larches  had  been  properly  grown,  they 
would  have  been  branchless  for  50  feet  up  instead 
of  half  that  height.     They  are  far  too  wide  apart. 

S. 
P.S. — Since  writing  the  above  it  has  occurred 
to  me  that  Mr.  Thomson  may  have  confounded 
my  reference  to  the  size  of  Mr.  Webster's  pits 
with  "  notching  ;  "  whei'eas,  it  was  not  the  j)itting 
1  criticised,  but  the  cost  and  needlessness  of  mak- 
ing the  pits  about  IS  inches  wide  and  ])ropor- 
tionately  deep  for  roots  you  could  cr.am  almost 
into  a  tea-cup.  Doe?  Mr.  T.  realise  the  labour 
and  expense  of  making  hundieds  of  thousands  of 
such  holes?  My  ])its  are  narrow  and  deej),  letting 
the  terminal  roots  straight  down,  and  in  diflicult 
ground  I  pit  and  plant  for  less  per  acre  than  the 
big  jiits  cost  getting  out  'alone.  If  Mr.  T. 
would  like  to  sec  tlie  result  of  my  plan  in  some 
miles  of  plantations,  consisting  to  a  largo  extent 
of    the    difficult  Corsican,   he   is  welcome.      Mr. 


of  deep  pur])lish-green  leaves,  each  from  a  foot  to 
18  inches  in  length.  Well  overtopjiing  this  mass 
of  foliage  are  the  flower- sea) les,  each  terminated 
by  a  cltJster  of  blossoms.  Tlie  flowers  proper 
are,  however,  tlie  lea.st  conspicuous  portion  of 
the  inflorescence,  as  they  are  small  and  dull 
in  colour.  Each  cluster  lias  four  large  bracts 
in  connection  therewith,  tlie  most  conspicuous 
being  two  that  stand  tip  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
remind  one  at  once  of  the  dorsal  sepal  of  a 
Cypripodium.  These  bracts  are  of  a  purplish 
green,  with  conspicuous  veiniiigs.  A  notable 
feature  is  furnished  by  a  number  of  long  tliread- 
like  filaments  that  are  produced  from  e.-ich 
cluster  of  blos.soms,  and  are,  I  believe,  regarded 
as  abortive  flowers.  They  arc  for  the  most  jiart 
of  a  yellowish  tint,  and,  taken  in  conjunction 
witli  the  curious  erect  bracts,  furnish  the  major 
portion  of  the  uiflorescence,     It  is  a  native  of 


The  Tuberose  grown  cool. — For  late  bloom, 
with  strong  sound  bulbs,  heat  is  not  necessary, 
provided  there  is  no  excess  of  moisture.  To  get 
bloom  in  September  and  later,  I  pot  firmly  in 
sound  loam  with  a  little  coarse  sand  early  in  May, 
placing  the  pots  in  a  cold  frame,  giving  one 
watering  if  the  soil  is  dry  to  settle  it  firmly  round 
the  roots,  and  not  watering  again  for  some  weeks, 
when  roots  will  ha\'e  been 
made,  and  the  top  growth 
is  just  jiushing  up.  Last 
season  being  warm,  even 
frame  protection  was  not 
given.  The  only  diliiculty 
is  excess  of  moisture  at  the 
start,  and  to  be  on  the  safe 
side,  under  glass  in  a  cold 
frame  is  the  safest  place,  as 
roots  must  be  made  in  ad- 
vance of  the  foliage.  By 
growing  in  this  way  growth 
is  robust,  as  the  lights  may 
be  removed  in  a  few  weeks, 
or  the  plants  plunged  in 
cocoa  fibre  under  a  north 
wall.  There  is  little  gain 
in  keeping  the  bulbs  too 
long  out  of  the  soil,  as  if 
potted  and  kept  on  the  dry 
side  they  do  not  shrivel, 
and  growth  later  on  can  be 
retarded  by  placing  the 
plants  in  the  open.  Last 
season  some  bulbs  potted  in 
May  flowered  in  the  open, 
never  having  had  protection 
of  any  kind,  thus  showing 
that  strong  bottom -heat  is 
not  essential  for  the  Ameri- 
can varieties.  The  African 
form  I  do  not  advise,  the 
Pearl  being  the  best.  — 
G.  W.  S. 

Primula  Sieboldi   and 

its  varieties  are  amongst  the 
most  charming  plants  pos- 
sible for  the  greenhouse  at 
this  season.  This  Primula 
is  very  easily  grow'n,  almost 
hardy — quite  so  in  some 
favoured  spots,  and  in  the 
greenhouse,  when  arranged 
with  Ferns,  fine-foliaged 
plants  and  similar  things, 
graceful  effects  may  be  obtained.  There  are  so 
many  fine  kinds,  that  it  is  not  ea.sy  to  pick  out  the 
more  conspicuous,  but  Admiration,  deep  rose  ; 
delieata,  soft  rose  ;  lilacina,  rich  reddish  crimson  ; 
the  lavender  and  white  form  called  marginata  ; 
Miss  Nellie  Ware,  deep  rose-coloured  fringed 
flowers  ;  Mrs.  A.  H.  Jones,  the  fringed  flowers  of 
a  pinkish  tint ;  Queen  of  Whites,  ))ure  white,  and 
viol.acea,  deep  violet,  are  a  few  of  those  well  worth 
growing.  At  exhibitions,  more  particularly  those 
m  the  north  of  F.ngland,  tliis  Primula  figures 
largely ,  and,  wit  h  suitable  accompaniments,  groups 
of  muVli  interest  and  beauty  are  seen. 

Useful  Heaths.— Hard-wooded  Heaths  as  a 
class  may  be  said  to  have  almost  dropped  out  of 
cultivation,  owing  in  all  probability  to  their  slow- 
rate  of  progress,  but  still  some  of  the  greenhouse 
kinds  are  grown  in  considerable  numbers,  and, 
indeed,  tbev  show  signs  of  increased  popularity. 
Two  of  the  iiio.-t  popular,  viz..  Erica  hyemalis  and 
E.  gracilis,  are  alrcadv  over,  but  there  are  .several 
extremely  useful  kiiitis  slUl   in    blooni.     Me.■^srs, 
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Low,  of  Clapton,  by  continually  exhibiting  such 
charming  groups  of  various  hard-wooded  plants 
have  done  a  good  deal  towards  keeping  them 
from  being  forgotten  altogether,  as  at  one  time 
appeared  likely  to  be  the  case.  Of  Heaths  now 
in  bloom  Erica  Cavendishi  at  once  arrests  atten- 
tion, by  reason  not  only  of  its  rich  golden  blos- 
soms, but  also  by  the  deep  solid  tone  of  its  ample 
foliage.  The  fine  flowering  examples  of  tins  tliat 
one  meets  with  in  comparatively  small  pots  are 
reallj'  triumphs  of  cultural  skill.  Erica  ventri- 
cosa  in  its  difl'erent  forms  are  all  pretty  little 
bushy  plants  in  pots  5  inches  or  6  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  in  this  state  it  is  extremely  useful  for 
many  purposes.  At  one  time  this  Heath  was  a 
good  deal  grown  for  exhibition,  but  I  think  these 
neat  little  plants  are,  when  in  aHoui'lshing  condi- 
tion, still  more  pleasing.  For  late  spring  and 
early  summer  a  desirable  Heath  is  Erica  Spenceri- 
ana,  -vvhich  forms  a  freely  branched,  somewhat  up- 
right-habited plant,  clothed  with  ample  briglit 
green  foliage.  The  flowers,  which  are  borne  in  a 
rather  short  sturdy  spike,  are  each  about  an  inch 
long,  deep  pink  in  colour  at  the  base  of  the  tube, 
but  becoming  paler  towards  the  mouth  of  the 
flower.  The  fact  that  its  cultural  requirements 
are  not  particularly  exacting  is  a  great  point  in  its 
favour.  The  pure  white  blossoms  of  Erica  candi- 
dissima  are  much  appreciated  by  many,  and  a 
(iretty  free-flowering  Heath  it  is.  E.  perspicua 
nana,  with  its  profusion  of  pinkish  blossoms,  is 
also  very  pretty,  while  a  distinct  Heath  is  Erica 
hybrida,  whose  long  erect  shoots  are  closely 
packed  with  bright  red  tubular-shaped  flowers, 
each  a  little  more  than  an  inch  long.  Erica 
colorans,  whose  white  blossoms  tinged  with  red 
are  very  distinct  in  shape,  lasts  a  long  time  in 
bloom,  and  is  especially  valuable  in  this  respect. 
Some\i'hat  in  the  way  of  the  popular  E.  hyemalis 
is  E.Sindryana,  but  the  blossoms  are  shorter,  and 
also  a  good  deal  later  in  expanding  than  those  of 
the  better-known  l.iud.— T. 

Boronias. — Though  the  genus  Boronia  is  by 
no  means  an  extensive  one,  the  flowering  season 
of  its  members  is  spread  over  a  considerable 
period,  for  quite  early  in  the  new  year  we  have 
the  delicioHsIy  fragrant  blossoms  of  B.  meo'a- 
stigma,  a  pretty  and  interesting,  though  by  no 
means  showy  species.  The  blossoms  of  this  are 
brownish  purple  outside  and  greenish  yellow 
within.  Their  fragrance  is  so  pronounced,  that  a 
few  blossoms  will  make  their  presence  noticed 
throughout  a  good-sized  structure.  After  this 
species  we  have  the  comparatively  new  B. 
heterophylla,  whose  rosy  carmine-coloured  blos- 
soms are  produced  in  sucli  profusion,  that  the 
whole  plant  is  (|uite  a  mass  of  these  bright- 
coloured  flowers.  The  blooms  are  slightly  fragrant, 
but  to  nothing  like  the  same  extent  as  in  B.  mega- 
stigma.  If  the  foliage  is  at  all  roughly  handled, 
the  perfume  therefrom  is  by  no  means  pleasant, 
and  quite  overpowers  the  scent  of  the  blossoms. 
As  a  succession  to  B.  heterophylla  we  have  the 
more  vigorous  growing  B.  elati'or,  which  was  at 
one  time  very  generally  cultivated.  It  can  be 
readily  grown  in  the  sliape  of  neat  little,  freely- 
branched  bushes,  somewhat  upright  in  habit,  and 
clothed  with  bright  green  pinnate  leaves,  while 
the  flowers  are  of  a  rosy  red  colour.  They  are 
less  globose  in  shape  than  tho.se  of  B.  hetero- 
l)liylla,  but,  like  them,  droo])ing  in  character  and 
borne  for  some  distant^  along  the  shoots.  This 
is  one  of  the  latest  flowering  of  the  entii'e  genus. 
Other  species  far  less  popular  than  llarthree 
above-mentioned  are  I'.,  piimata,  with  deep  pink 
blossoms,  and  the  distinct  B.  serrulata,  whose 
clusters  of  bright  rosy  pink  flowers  are  verv 
attractive, -If.  P. 

Ecrmant  Lily  bulbs.  — Owing  to  the  num- 
ber of  dillurcrit  Mlics  in  cultivation  and  the  fact 
Ihit  tliiii- bulljs  are  inipiiiled  from  various  parts 
of  the  glulic,  \A\y  llowcis  .TIC  to  bo  had  nearlv 
Ihnjughuut  the  year-.  Much  the  s.anie  remark's 
will  iqiply  to  bulbs  in  a  dormant  condition,  for  we 
now  meet  with  them  in  this  stage  at  all  sea.sons. 
As  a  proof  of  this  I  may  menl,ion  that  the  first 
iniporLations  of  Liliinn  Harrii-i  from  Bermuda 
leach  this  country  during  the  month  of  .July,  then 


they  are  soon  followed  by  the  Madonna  Lily  (L. 
candidum),  mostly  from  France,  after  which  in 
the  autumn  we  receive  enormous  quantities  of 
some  Lilies  from  Holland.  Lily  bulbs  from  Japan, 
too,  put  in  an  appearance  during  the  autumn 
months,  and  immense  numbers  arrive  week  after 
week,  many  being  disposed  of  at  the  various  auc- 
tion sales.  So  late  do  these  Japanese  Lilies  reach 
this  country,  that  5(J00  bulbs  of  Lilium  auratum 
were  advertised  for  sale  on  April  25.  One  of  our 
principal  nurserymen,  too,  is  now  announcing  a 
new  departure  in  the  case  of  Lilium  Harrisi  grown 
in  South  Africa  and  in  a  totally  dormant  state  at 
the  present  time.  A  few  bulbs  of  these  African 
Lilies  were  offered  for  sale  at  one  of  the  London 
auctions  a  couple  of  years  age,  and  those  that  I 
then  obtained  flowered  so  finely,  that  I  was  fully 
prepared  to  find  they  had  been  taken  in  hand  anil 
produced  in  (|uantity.  As  good  white  flowers  are 
so  much  in  demand,  and  these  South  African  L. 
Harrisi  can  be  had  in  bloom  a  good  deal  later  than 
those  from  Bermuda,  the  cultivation  of  L.  Harrisi 
in  South  Africa  is  likely  to  be  considerably  ex- 
tended.—H.  P. 


Kitchen    Garden. 


NEW  GROUND  FOR  KITCHEN  GARDEN 
CROPS. 

Suppo.siNG  it  is  an  old  pasture  which  is  to  be 
taken  in  hand  for  a  future  kitclieu  garden  and 
that  it  is  soil  which  lias  iu  tlie  past  produced 
good  results,  this  will  rarely  require  any  farm- 
yard maiiure  for  tlie  first  season  or  two,  yet  it 
is  oftentimes  added,  more  from  custom"  than 
anything  else,  for  which  no  good  reason  could 
be  given  from  a  practical  point  of  view.  Old 
pasture  land  will  contain  within  itself  quite 
.sufficient  plant  food  for  several  kitchen  garden 
crop?  with  but  little  recourse  to  manures  of  any 
kind.  To  add  manures  would  only  increase  tlie 
growtli  at  the  expense  of  good  table  vegetables, 
grossness  in  which  is  an  element  to  be  avoided. 
The  use  of  manure  is  more  advantageous  in  old 
gardens,  but  its  use  tliere  is  oftentimes  carried 
to  an  excess  ;  whereas,  a  proper  working  of  tlie 
soil  would  be  far  more  eflicacious.  New  ground 
for  future  kitchen  garden  crops  sliould  be  dug 
deeply.  This  will  not  Iiave  been  done  for  many 
years  if  it  happens  to  be  an  old  jiasture,  than 
which  I  would  desire  nothing  better.  I  have 
just  broken  up  a  fresli  piece  of  land  for  a 
kitchen  garden  myself.  My  mode  of  procedure 
has  been  to  retain  all  the  turf,  to  remove  whicli 
for  other  purposes  would  be  to  rob  the  ground 
in  an  unmistakable  manner.  Builders  do  this 
in  an  unliesitating  fasliitm  when  they  purchase 
plots  for  future  residences.  On  such  ground  it 
is  no  uncommon  circumstance  to  see  boards 
erected  witli  notices  thereon  that  the  turf  and 
top  spit  of  loam  are  for  sale.  In  sucli  cases, 
therefore,  it  must  not  create  any  .surprise  if 
the  future  garden  be  a  failure.  Herein  lies  the 
opposite  extreme  of  manuring  tlie  ground  at 
tl.e  start.  I  started  upon  my  fresli  piece  of 
land  by  cutting  tlie  tiiif  as  if  it  were  for  future 
use  iiiion  a  lawn,  not  in  the  .same  careful 
manner,  it  is  true,  rather  tliinner  of  the  two, 
but  in  sods  of  an  average  thickness. 

Tlie  work  of  breaking  up  the  ground  followeil 
closely  on  tliis,  my  plan  being  to  mark  ofl'  with 
a  line  L' feet  ill  width  of  the  turf  through  the 
entire  length.  In  order  to  get  a  fair  start  the 
top  s]iit  of  soil,  also  2  feet  wide,  was  with  the 
sh(jvi0lings  rcmoviMl  to  tlu^  other  end  for  filling 
in  with  at  tlie  linisli.  This  g;ivo  room  for  break"^ 
ing  up  the  second  or  liottom  .spit  of  the  .same 
widtli.  After  this  the  bottom  .spit  was  lirokcn 
up  as  deeply  as  the  digging  forks  couki  be 
worked  into  it ;  the  turf  upon  the  next   width 


of  2  feet  was  laid  upon  it  face  downwards. 
Then  followed  the  top  spit  <pf  soil  and  after- 
wards the  shovellings,  so  that  the  next  or  bot- 
tom spit  could  be  conveniently  broken  up  in 
its  turn.  This,  with  good  tools,  has  given  me 
a  depth  of  soil  newly  moved  on  the  average  of 
20  inches,  which  in  my  case  is  ample.  To  make 
u.se  of  what  is  a  gardening  term,  this  is 
"  trenching  the  ground."  It  is  difl'erent  from 
what  is  known  as  "double  trenching,"  this 
being  to  change  the  to])  for  the  bottom  spit,  ne- 
cessitating at  the  outset  tlie  removal  to  the  other 
end  of  both  the  spits  at  the  coinnienccmeut. 
This  kind  of  work  is  only  needed  in  <  Id  gar- 
dens where  there  is  a  good  depth  of  soil,  being 
likewise  a  process  which  is  oftentimes  abused  by 
its  injudicious  ajijilication  to  shallow  or  gravelly 
soils.  To  apijly  this  to  freslily  br<ike»i-up  laud 
for  a  kitchen  garden  is  only  a  waste  of  labour, 
not  in  any  sense  justified  from  a  practical  jioint 
of  view.  Under  my  mode  of  treating  the  land, 
I  have  the  turf  sandwiched  between  the  two 
spits  of  soil,  the  bottom  one  of  which  is  inclined 
to  be  of  a  gravelly  chai-acter.  The  turf  in  this 
position  will  cau.se  no  trouble  liy  future  growth, 
but  will,  on  the  other  hand,  decay  and  in  due 
time  form  excellent  food  for  the  crops,  being 
afterwards  turneil  up  again  more  ttnvards  the 
surface  by  deep  digging  another  season. 

My  intention  as  regards  crops  is  to  make  use 
of  the  land  at  once.  One,  and  an  important 
item,  is  a  good  supply  of  Sealsale.  This  was 
as  usual  prepared  froui  sets,  which  are  most 
decidedly  preferable  to  that  of  sowing  the 
seed.  lu  order  to  make  the  ground  in  a 
measure  congenial  for  this  \'egetable,  1  forked 
in  a  dressing  of  fish  manure,  which  suits  it 
admirably,  as  it  does  Asparagus  also.  The  Sea- 
kale  sets  were  put  iu  1  foot  apart  in  the  rows, 
with  15  inches  between  each  row  ;  this  will 
allow  room  for  any  needful  cleaning  and  hoeing 
later  on.  Three  feet  or  so,  perhaps  4,  will  at 
the  finish  of  the  Seakale  be  left  for  a  row  of 
Scarlet  Runner  Beans,  and  tlien  a  plot  be  set 
aside  for  autumn  Cauliflower  and  Broccoli. 
Tlien  another  row  of  Beans,  tliis  being  followed 
by  a  plot  for  main-crop  Potatoes,  and  so  on  to 
the  finish.  One  object  in  view  is  not  to  have 
any  permanent  crop,  but  only  such  as  will 
come  ofl'  during  the  following  winter  or  early 
siiring,  so  that  the  ground  can  then  be  worked 
again  in  time  for  the  next  spring  .sowings 
of  .such  as  Onions  and  Carrots,  when  lime 
and  soot  will  be  the  chief,  if  not  the  only 
ingredients  added  to  the  soil.  I  should  add  here 
tliat  this  fresh  piece  of  ground  is  an  addition  to, 
and  not  an  entirely  new  garden.  1  can  thus 
choose  niycroi>s  to  suit  the  cireunistances.  An- 
other year  Strawberries  will  in  all  probability 
occupy  a  part  of  it.  To  plant  them  this  coming 
summer  would  be  a  mistake,  as  tlie  ground  is 
not,  nor  could  it  very  well  be,  got  into  a  suffi- 
ciently workable  condition  Un-  a  permanent 
crop.  In  growing  both  Seakale  and  Potatoes,  an 
adilitional  turning  of  the  ground  is  gained  in  the 
lifting  of  caeli  respective  crop.  The  Potatoes 
will  also  afford  another  working  of  the  .soil  when 
they  are  earthed  uj).  .\  part  of  this  land  was 
not  in  ()uite  .so  good  a  condition  as  I  should  have 
liked.  To  this  portion  I  added  several  cart- 
loads of  burnt  refuse,  such  as  the  sweejiinys  from 
p.-dlis  and  lawns.  All  garden  refuse  that  can 
be  l)urned  I  always  set  lire  to  when  dry  enough  ; 
this  reduces  the  bulk  and  jJiMvides  me  at  the 
same  time  with  a  very  good  manure,  not  in  any 
seu.sc  too  exciting,  but  nevertheless  a  capital 
addition  to  the  soil.  In  its  removal  tliere  is 
after  burning  far  less  labour,  whilst  in  its  dis- 
]io.sal  in  such  a  prolitableand  eon\  eniciit  manner 
there  is  also  a  dceiilcd  gain.  To  cart  from  one 
place  to  another  and   then   still  have  the  same 
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eyesore  is  not  at  all  desirable.  1  might  arid  that 
iu  breaking  up  this  fresli  ground  no  use  for  the 
sjjade  could  readily  be  found.  Full-sized  five- 
tined  (round  tines)  digging  forks  were  used  to 
break  up  each  spit,  the  other  tool  being  the 
shovel.  To  have  used  spades  would  have  ne- 
cessitated more  labour,  the  forks  breaking  up 
the  ground  more  efl'ectually  than  any  spade 
could  have  done  it.  At  the  same  time  the  work 
Las  been  done  more  easily.  H.  G. 


Hoeing  Potatoes.— For  the  tubers  to  form 
freely,  the  soil  cannot  be  too  freely  broken  up, 
and  the  earlier  ic  is  done  the  better.  If  the 
oi)eration  is  left  until  the  roots  have  struck 
out  into  the  space  between  the  rows,  the  points 
get  broken,  thus  lessening  the  tuber  formation. 
The  soil  should  be  stirred  just  as  the  tops  are 
clearly  visible.  The  best  implement  to  use  is  a 
three-pronged  hoe,  this  breaking  up  the  soil 
deeply,  and  also  getting  it  into  a  finely  divided 
state. — A.  Yorxii. 

Topping  Peas. — As  is  well  known,  runner 
Beans  grown  for  market  are  kept  dwarf  by  cutting 
off  the  tops  from  time  to  time.  This  method 
answers  remarkably  well,  but  I  should  have 
scarcely  thought  that  it  could  be  profitably  em- 
ployed for  Peas.  A  large  market  grower  in  this 
neighbourhood  who  grows  a  good  many  varieties 
practises  topping  in  the  case  of  the  taller  growing 
ones.  Staking  is,  of  course,  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion in  the  case  of  Peas  grown  for  (profit,  and  this 
is  the  reason  w-hy  some  of  the  best  quality  Peas 
are  not  cultivateil  by  market  growers.  If  to|)ping 
can  be  practised  without  lowering  the  bearing 
powers  of  the  plants.  Pea  culture  need  not  be  so 
expensive  as  is  the  case  at  present,  and  the 
quality  of  market  produce  would  be  much  im- 
proved. It  would  be  a  great  advantage  if  such  a 
Pea  as  Ne  Plus  Ultra  could  be  grown  in  this 
way.— J.  C.  B. 

Boltingof  Cabbages.— According  to  "A.D.,'' 

the  Chiswick  trials  of  Cabbages  this  season  have 
been  very  unfortunate,  as  out  of  sixteen  sorts  onlj- 
t«o  varieties  hearted  in,  the  rest  running  to  seed. 
To-day  (May  10)  I  was  looking  over  a  breadth  of 
Improved  Nonp.vreil  and  Veitch's  Main  Crop,  and 
not  two  per  cent,  have  bolted.  The  hearts  are 
turning  in  nicely.  These  plants  were  raised  from 
seed  sown  on  August  lU.  It  will,  I  think,  be  found 
that  in  those  cases  where  bolting  has  been  preva- 
lent this  season  it  was  on  account  of  depending 
solely  upon  plants  which  had  been  raised  too 
early.  It  will  be  found  nuich  the  best  plan  to 
make  two  distinct  sowings,  the  first  about  July  12 
and  the  next  a  fortnight  later.  It  is  strange  that 
some  varieties  of  Cabbage  are  more  prone  to  run 
to  Hower-stem  than  others ;  also  that  the  difference 
of  a  couple  or  three  weeks  in  the  date  of  sowing 
should  make  or  mar  a  crop. — A.  Young. 

The  Celery  fly.— Last  season  the  Celery  fly 
was  very  pievalent,  the  plants  in  numbers  of  cases 
being  cpiite  crippled.  Believing  in  the  old  adage, 
"prevention  is  better  than  cure,''  precautionary 
measures  should  commence  early  in  the  season. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  such  a  destructive 
foe  to  Celery  may  be  prevented  by  simply  keeping 
the  young  plants  dusted  over  with  soot,  tliat  is, 
if  the  applications  are  commenced  soon  enough. 
The  better  cour.se  is,  after  the  jilants  are  pricked 
out  and  have  commenced  to  grow  freely,  to  keep 
them  lightly  dusted  over  with  soot.  The.se  appli- 
cations should  be  given  at  bi-weekly  intervals, 
and  if  this  is  persevered  with  the  fly  will  be  kept 
from  depositing  its  eggs.  After  the  plants  are  in 
the  trenches  the  same  remedial  measures  must  be 
carried  out.  If  after  rain  the  soot  should  bo 
washed  oil',  dust  tlie  lil.-uits  over  again. — A.  V. 

Pricking  out  Celery.— Much  of  the  success 
which  attends  Celery  culture  is  looking  well  after 
tlie  plants  during  their  earliest  stages  of  growtli. 
The  soil  for  placing  in  the  frame  or  shelter  must 
not  be  at  all  loo.se  or  sandy,  as  this  will  not,  hold 
to  the  roots  when  the  plants  are  lifted.  Old  put- 
ting soil  is  very  often  reconnncnde(l  for  this  pur- 


pose, but  it  is  not  at  all  good  material  for  the  pur- 
pose. I  place  two  9inch  boards  on  edge,  the 
width  apart  of  spare  lights  or  even  hurdles,  for 
supporting  a  mat  or  some  such  suitable  covering 
until  the  plants  can  be  exposed.  On  the  surface 
is  placed  a  layer  of  rotten  manure  to  the  depth  of 
•2  inches,  and  above  this  the  same  depth  of  hold- 
ing soil.  This  having  been  made  fairly  firm,  the 
seedlings  should  be  pricked  out  into  it  4  inches 
apart  each  way.  By  this  method  of  growing  on 
the  young  plants,  also  taking  the  ordinary  pre- 
caution of  keeping  the  soil  fairly  moist,  the  first 
stage  of  successfully  preparing  the  plants  will  be 
carried  out. — A.  Y. 


SUMMER  VEGETABLES. 

What  has  to  be  considered  is  how  best  to  keep  up 
a  constant  supply  of  vegetables,  more  or  less 
choice,  avoiding  gluts  on  the  one  hand,  and  a 
scarcity  at  another  time.  Owing  to  the  extra 
warmth  in  the  ground  last  autumn  and  winter, 
late  planted  \egetables  continued  to  grow  strongly 
much  later  than  usual,  and  frosts  not  doing  much 
harm,  there  has  been  no  lack  of  fresh  vegetables. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  supply,  thanks  to  a  general 
impression  that  there  would  be  a  scarcity,  has  far 
exceeded  the  demand.  Doubtless  this  will  have 
the  effect  of  checking  a  similar  ru.sh  this  season, 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  not  altogether  dis- 
courage those  new  to  market  gardenin;^.  Any- 
way, private  gardeners  will  have  to  plant  and 
sow  as  much  or  more  than  usual.  In  their  case 
it  is  better  to  err  in  the  direction  of  growing  too 
much  than  too  little,  especially  if  good  judgment 
is  exercLsed  in  selecting  what  to  plant  and  sow. 

What  shall  be  grown  for  early  summer  use 
should  have  ere  this  been  largely  determined, 
and  I  shall  not  further  allude  to  this  part  of  my 
subject.  Peas  are  always  appreciated,  and  of 
these  there  are  often  gluts,  followed  by  scarcity. 
Hot  weather  hastens  the  later  sowings  forward, 
so  that  they  overtake  those  made  earlier  in  the 
season,  and  the  only  way  to  prevent  this  is  to  sow 
varieties  almost  exclusively  of  the  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
type,  or  any  that  are  naturally  late  in  maturing 
and  disease-resisting.  Given  the  benefit  of  a  deep 
and  rich  root  run,  plenty  of  moisture  at  the  roots, 
and  a  surface  mulching,  and  they  h  ill,  if  sown  at 
intervals  of  from  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks,  give 
a  good  succession,  always  provided  the  weather  is 
not  so  exceptionally  hot  as  during  the  summer  of 
1893.  It  is  from  September  u]i  to  the  end  of 
November  when  Peas  are  most  in  demand,  and 
less  often  forthcoming  than  during  an3'  other  part 
of  the  season.  This  is  partly  owing  to  a  too  early 
cessation  of  sowing.  Too  much  room  is,  perhajjs, 
devoted  to  Peas  earlier  in  the  season ;  whereas  it 
would  be  wiser  in  many  cases  to  reserve  seed  and 
space  for  later  crops,  not  ceasing  to  sow  main 
crop  and  late  sorts  at  intervals  till  late  in  June. 
During  the  first  three  weeks  in  June  second  early 
and  early  varieties  should  be  sown,  finishing  up 
with  extensive  sowings  of  either  Chelsea  Gem, 
English  Wonder,  or  W.  Hurst.  These  latter 
should  be  made  where  temporary  protection  can 
be  given,  and  excellent  late  dishes  will  then  be 
available.  If  the  Celery  trenches  are  from  4  feet 
to  0  feet  apart,  the  spaces  between  them  are  very 
suitable  for  late  Peas. 

Runner  Beans  are  not  only  excellent  for  sum- 
irer  use,  but  thej'  are  even  more  appreciated  just 
before  frosts  intervene.  In  many  gardens  the 
earliest  sown  rows  under  good  culture  hold  out 
till  the  end  of  the  season,  but  if  starved  at  the 
roots,  crowded  above  ground,  and  allowed  to  ma- 
ture a  heavy  crop  of  seed  comparatively  early  in 
the  sea.son,  late  gatherings  of  tender  pods  will  be 
out  of  the  question.  Wliere,  owing  to  no  fault  of 
the  cultivator,  the  earliest  sown  rows  fail  before 
the  autumn,  one  or  more  rows  shouUl  be  sown 
duriny  the  srcond  week  iu  Jnni',  preferably  on 
somewhat  hiiih  ground,  as  those  iu  low  positions 
often  suffer  from  frosts  when  others  on  hij;her 
ground  escape.  I  have  had  all  the  Beans  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  ^'ardiin  under  my  charge  <|uitc 
blarkuneil  by  frost  in  September,  while  those  ou 


higher  ground  escaped    and  continued   to  yield 
good  gatherings  of  pods  till  late  in  October.    The 
dwarf  or  kidney  Beans  fail  quickly  in  hot  weather, 
but    the    new    climbing    sorts     are     less     likely 
to  do  so.     In  any  ca.se  the  greatest  importance 
should    be    attached    to    sowings    made     about 
the  middle  of  July  on  high  ground  or  where  tem- 
porary protection  can  be  afforded.     Broad  Beans 
are  not  often  asked  for  after  July,  but  if  particu- 
larly wanted  late  I   should    advise    sowing   the 
Broad  Green  Windsor  early  in  June,  and  again  a 
fortnight   or  three  weeks   later  on  cool  ground, 
while  for  the   latest  sowing,  in  conjunction  with 
dwarf  Peas,  Beck's  Green  Gem  is  the  best.    Globe 
Artichokes  are  in  greater  demand  than  generally 
believed,   and   a  good   supply  of  this   high-class 
vegetable  proves  of  good  service  in  manj'  places. 
I  find  they  are  most  wanted  in  June  and  early  pait 
of  July,  and  again  in  the  autumn.     Old  plants  and 
starvelingsare  not  calculated  to  produce  finesuccu- 
lent  heads  at  any  time,  and  are  quite  useless  in  the 
autumn.     Strong  divisions  put  out  now  on  good 
ground  and  also  young  seedlings  .should  yield  a 
serviceable  lot  of  heads   in  the  autumn,  and  so 
would    moderately    old    clum]js    that    are    kept 
closely  cut  from  early  in  the  autumn  and  never 
allowed    to    suffer    from    want    of    moisture    or 
liquid  manure  at  the  roots.     Treat  them  liberally, 
and  the  plants  of  Globe  Artichokes  will  not  prove 
ungrateful.     Vegetable  Marrows,  if   not  exactly 
indispensable  during  a  hot  summer,   are  yet  of 
groat  assistance,  and  would  be  more  often  seen  on 
the  tables  of  the  wealthier  classes  if  only  cut  and 
served  when  t[uite  small.   In  this  case  more  plants 
would  perhaps  have  to  be  grown   in  order  to  be 
eipial  to  the  tlemand  for  small  fruit,  but  b}' adopt- 
ing the  market  grower's  plan  of  growing  them  on 
ridges  quite  in  the  open,   this  difficulty  is  easily 
surmounted.     It  is  not  too  late  to  sow  more  Vege- 
table   Marrow  seed.     When   Peas   are   scarce,  a 
plentiful  suppl}'  of  quite  young  Carrots  proves  of 
the  greatest  value.     In  order  to  have  the  latter  of 
the   right  stamj),  or  say  somewhere  near  the  size 
of  a  full-grown  French  Breakfast  P.adish,  several 
small  sowings  should  be  made  during  the  season, 
the  next  after  the  main  crop  is  got  in  being  about 
the  first  week  in  June,  sowing  again  three  weeks 
or  a  month  later  and  again  towards  the  middle  of 
July.     Stump-rooted  or  Horn  \-arieties  are  to  be 
preferred  for  the.se  successional  sowings,  and  the 
beds,  even  if  drawn  from  freely,  will  yet  be  cap- 
able   of    producing    serviceable   Carrots    in    the 
autumn  and  winter  months.     Turnips  fail  in  hot 
positions  during  a  drj'  summer,   but  can  be  suc- 
cessfully grown  first  on  cast  or  north-east  borders, 
and  again  in  the  spaces  among  fruit  trees   and 
bushes  or  other  cool,  yet  not  very  heavily  shaded 
quarters.     Snowball  and  Veitch's  Red  (ilobe  are 
among  the  best  hot-weather  Turnips,  and  even  of 
these  the  seed  should  be  sown  "  little  and  often." 
Cabbages  are  of  little  value  during  the  aver.age 
summer,  but  small  quickly-grown    hearts  are  not 
to  be  despised  at  any  time,  especially  if  free  from 
caterpillars.     Where   large    establishments    have 
to  be  supplied,  Cabbages  are  (juite  indispensable 
daily  even  in  hot  weather.    If  moulded  up  so  as  to 
form  furrows  between  the  rows  of  pbints,  it  is  a 
comparatively  easy  matter  to  irrigate  with  sewage 
water  or  liquid  manure,  and  tlnis  treateil  the  old 
plants  will  continue  to  produce  tender,  because 
quickly   grown,   hearts  freely.     Treat   those  put 
out  late  or  recently  in  this  way  and  note  the  re- 
sults. Cauliflowers,  again,  are  of  little  value  when 
the   hearts  are  overran   with   caterpillars,  or  are 
thin  and  badly  coloured.   The  Autumn  (liant  kinds 
are  the  best  for  late  summer  and  autumn  use,  and 
if  gotoutearly,  some  of  t  he  plants  having  been  raised 
in  the  autunin  previous,  they  will  heart  in  early. 
When  the  hearts  commence  to  form   the  plants 
should   have    occasional    tborougli    soakings    of 
liiiuiil  manure  :  mere  driblets  are   simply  wasted, 
and  a  close  look-out  ought  to   be   kept    for    c.iter- 
pillars.      Daylight  should   also  be   rigorously  ex- 
cluded, and  which  can  be  done  by  tying  the  leaves 
well  together  over  the  hearts. 

If  Lettuces  are  abundant  and  good  during 
August  and  September,  a  comparative  .scarcity  of 
other  vegetables  or  salading  is  much  less  felt  than 
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would  otherwise  be  the  case.  Every  pains,  there- 
fore, ought  to  be  taken  to  guard  [against  a  break 
in  the  supply.  During  the  next  two  months  seed 
should  be  sown  every  fortnight  in  long  or  short 
rows,  according  to  the  demands  of  the  establish- 
ment. The  ridges  between  early  got  out  Celery 
trenches  suit  summer  Lettuces  sur[)risingly  well, 
but  whether  grown  there  or  on  good  open  ground 
there  should  be  no  attempt  at  transijlanting  on  a 
large  scale.  Sow  the  seed  thinly  in  well-moistened 
drills  drawn  from  10  inches  to  12  inches  apart, 
and  thin  out  early.  Black-seeded  Brown  Cos  is 
one  of  the  best  varieties  for  hot  weather  that  can 
be  named,  and  if  a  Cabbage  variety  is  wanted  sow 
Sutton's  Favourite,  this  also  standing  hot  weather 
remarkably  well.  The  first-named  should  be  tied 
up  to  effect  perfect  blanching.  W.  I. 


RIDGE  CUCUMBERS  FAILING. 
It  has  long  been  my  conviction  that  ridge  Cucum- 
bers could  be  more  often  grown  profitably  if 
treated  more  like  Tomatoes  than  Melons— that  is 
to  say,  there  would  be  fewer  failures  if  undue  cod- 
dling was  not  practised.  Whether  in  any  case 
they  are  worth  the  trouble  taken  with  them  is 
very  doubtful.  Market  gardeners  in  some  dis- 
tricts, notably  round  London,  regard  ridge  Cu- 
cumbers as  a  fairly  important  crop,  but,  all  the 
same,  do  not  take  so  much  trouble  either  in  raising 
plants  or  preparing  the  beds  as  do  many  private 
gardeners  and  amateurs,  and  yet  fail  with  them 
less  often.  At  the  outset  the  mistake  is  often 
made  in  raising  the  plants  too  early.  Instead  of 
sowing  the  seed  several  weeks  in  advance  of  plant- 
ing-time,  only  to  keep  the  plants  starving  in  small 
pots  till  they  are  practically  spoilt,  it  is  far  pre- 
ferable to  sow  the  seed  during  the  second  week  in 
May.  If  the  plants  are  raised  singly  in  3-inch 
pots  and  gentle  heat,  they  are  soon  strong  enough 
for  turning  out,  and  this  should  be  done  before 
they  are  muoli  root-bound  and  after  a  few  days' 
hardening  off.  Not  till  the  first,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  the  second  week  in  June  is  the  weather 
and  ground  warm  enough  for  Cucumbers,  and 
even  then  they  will  thrive  better  if  protected  in 
some  -way  during  cold  nights.  It  is  warmth  that 
is  wanted,  and  if  the  plants  do  not  get  a  sufficiency 
of  this  they  will  fail  just  when  they  ought  to  be 
producing  fruit  freely. 

Those  great  heaps  of  decaying  manure,  thought 
by  so  many  to  be  most  needful  to  ridge  Cucum- 
bers, are  not  unfrequently  so  many  death  traps. 
All  the  while  the  manure  is  decaying  and  the  heat 
is  well  retained  the  progress  of  the  plants  is 
satisfactory  enough,  but  let  there  be  a  few  soaking 
rains,  the  manure,  as  usuallj'  happens,  becomes 
satiu'ated  and  cold,  never  to  become  warm  again, 
and  it  is  not  long  the  Cucumber  roots  will  live  in 
it.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  plants  would  thrive 
better,  and  as  a  rule  produce  more  fruit,  in  no- 
thing but  ordinary  garden  soil  than  they  will  if 
the  roots  have  access  to  great  masses  of  manure. 
As  a  boy  I  well  remember  my  first  attempts  at 
growing  ridge  Cucumbers.  Only  enough  manure 
could  be  got  from  the  high  roads  to  raise  the  soil 
a  little  above  the  ordinary  level,  but  there  was 
sufficient  to  support  the  plants  through  compara- 
tively long  seasons.  My  bed  was  located  at  the 
foot  of  a  high  front  of  buildings  facing  south,  and 
the  plants  were  trained  up  short  faggot-wood, 
(^uite  heavy  crops  of  ijresentable  Cucumbers  were 
cut,  and  would  be,  too,  under  similar  conditions 
during  five  summers  out  of  six. 

Such  sites  are  not  generally  available  for  ridge 
(!ucumbers  and  are  by  no  means  indispensable. 
The  least  that  can  bo  done  is  to  select  a  sunny, 
sheltered  site,  and  on  this  form  a  ridge  somewhat 
narrower  than  is  recommended  for  Vegetable 
M.-xrrows.  This  may  be  of  any  length  and  [)rc- 
pai-ed  by  first  throwing  nut,  the  best  portion  of  tlic 
top  spit,  or  say  ibout  10  inches  of  soil,  returning 
Ibis  over  the  sides  and  surface  of  a  solid  bed  ol' 
half-doi.-aycd  manure  I  foot  or  so  in  depth.  When 
t]u)  soil  is  warmed  through  by  the  heat  from 
underneath,  a.ssisted  by  suiisliine,  is  the  time  to 
plant.  Cucumbers  do  not  form  very  much  haulm, 
and  for  this  reason,  and  also  to  allow  for  a  few 


losses,  I  recommend  somewhat  thick  planting. 
Arrange  the  plants  1  foot  apart  in  a  double  row, 
angling  them  and  facing  half  to  one  side  and  half 
to  the  other.  A  little  tepid  water  may  be  neces- 
sary occasionally  till  the  roots  have  spread  well 
out  into  the  soil,  but  avoid  over-doing  thi.s.  From 
the  first  the  (ilants  should  be  kept  pegged  down, 
strong  winds  (juickly  twisting  olf  any  not  properlj' 
secured.  Market  growers  protect  their  plants  in 
various  rough  -  and  -  ready  ways,  inverting  old 
baskets  over  them  every  night  being  a  very  com- 
mon proceeding.  Those  who  have  only  a  few 
plants  ought  to  be  able  to  do  even  better,  benders 
and  mats  answering  well.  The  manure  under- 
neath, and  which  the  roots  quickly  take  pos- 
session of,  affords  all  the  food  and  moisture  needed, 
and  no  attention  in  the  way  of  stopping  the  plants 
is  requisite.  Failing  conveniences  for  raising  the 
plants  under  glass,  sow  the  seed  late  in  May  where 
the  plants  are  to  grow.  Do  not  be  too  chary  with 
the  seed,  as  it  is  an  easier  matter  to  thin  out  plants 
than  to  fill  up  blanks  by  transplanting.  Wood's 
Improved,  Stock  wood  Ridge  and  Long  Prickly 
have  all  done  well  with  me,  while  for  pickling,  the 
Short  Prickly  or  Gherkin  is  to  be  preferred. 

W.  1. 
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BOUGAINVILLEAS. 

(WITU   A   COI.OUBED  PLATE    OF   B.    GLABRA    VAR.*) 

The  two  species  to  which  the  genus  Bougain- 
villea  is  limited  by  botanists,  viz.,  B.  specta- 
bilis  and  B.  glabra,  are  both  Brazilian  plants 
which  have  been  in  cultivation  in  English  gar- 
dens for  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years,  and  which 
are  now  as  widely  cultivated  as  any  jilauts 
which  owe  their  popularity  merely  to  their 
flowers.  B.  spectabilis,  the  better  known  of 
the  two,  except,  perhaps,  in  England,  was  first 
flowered  at  Chatsworth  in  1844.  Ten  years 
later  it  was  described  by  Sir  William  Hooker 
as  being  exceedingly  variable  in  the  colour  of 
its  bracts  and  in  other  characters.  Dr.  Liudley 
overlooked  this  variability  when  iu  1801  he 
named  a  form  of  it  B.  speciosa,  on  account  of  a 
diflerence  in  hairiness  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  flowers  on  the  branches — a  distinction  not 
now  admissible.  Other  names  for  this  species 
are  B.  bracteata,  B.  brasiliensis,  B.  splendens 
and  B.  peruviana.  The  colour  of  the  bracts  in 
B.  spectabilis  varies  from  rose  to  rose-jiurple  and 
almost  crimson,  aud  there  is  a  brick-red  form  of 
it  known  as  lateritia.  Typical  B.  spectabilis 
was  figured  in  The  Garden  in  January  last 
year  (plate  891),  and  it  may  now  be  seen  in 
flower  in  the  Water  Lily  house  at  Kew.  Al- 
though such  a  glorious  plant  in  tropical  or 
semi-tropical  countries,  this  species  does  uot 
flower  freely  under  cultivation  here.  It  is  essen- 
tially a  sun-lover,  bright  sunshine  alone  making 
all  the  diflerence  between  plenty  of  bloom  in 
April  or  May  and  no  bloom  at  all.  Tliis  is 
proved  by  the  behaviour  of  the  Kew  specimen 
— an  old  one— which  flowered  profusely  in  the 
spring  of  1888  after  tlie  exceptionally  sunny 
summer  of  1887  (Jubilee  year),  and  has  not 
flowered  since  till  now,  last  year's  sunshine  hav- 
ing again  proved  sufficient  for  it. 

But  the  species  we  are  now  specially  inte- 
rested in  is  B.  glabra,  said  to  have  been  first 
introduced  into  lOnglaiid  from  Mauritius  in  18(11 
by  Mr.  J.  Danii'lls,  of  Swyncomlx^  (lardcns, 
llenksy-on-Tliames,  who  obtained  a  first-cl.ass 
ciirtificate  for  it  from  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  in  September  of  the  same   year.      It  is 
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easily  managed,  thriving  in  a  warm  greenhouse 
or  stove,  and,  if  properly  treated,  flowering  with 
profusion  every  year.  It  is  looser  in  habit  than 
B.  spectabilis,  has  thinner  liranches,  usually 
smaller,  thinner  leaves  aud  is  less  hairy  than 
that  species.  It  also  dift'ers  in  the  size  and  tex- 
ture of  the  bracts,  which  are  coloured  rosy 
mauve.  Although  herbarium  specimens  show 
that  this  species  varies  in  the  leaves,  &c.,  I 
never  heard  of  any  but  the  one  form  of  it  in 
cultivation  until  Messrs.  F.  Sander  &  Co.  intro- 
duced tliat  here  represented  iu  the  ccjloured  plate. 
I  am  told  that  the  source  from  whence 
this  variety  originally  came  is  not  known, 
Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Co.  having  obtained 
it  from  an  old  garden  in  England,  where 
it  had  been  cultivated  many  years  and  had 
always  shown  the  free  -  flowering  character 
which  has  been  its  most  marked  feature  since 
it  came  under  observation  in  the  St.  Albans 
nurseries.  It  agrees  very  well  with  the  type 
in  botanical  characters,  but  is  much  superior  to 
it  from  the  cultivator's  point  of  view,  for  not 
only  does  it  flower  with  more  freedom,  but  the 
bracts  are  of  a  richer  purple  in  colour.  Messrs. 
F.  Sander  and  Co.  exhibited  a  group  of  about 
100  plants  of  it  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  who  awarded  it  a  fl)'st- 
class  certificate.  None  of  the  plants  shown  were 
in  larger  than  5-inch  pots,  aud  some  were  in 
3- inch  pots,  yet  every  one  was  clothed  with 
flowers  from  base  to  top,  some  of  the  shoots 
being  a  yard  long.  In  the  St.  Albans  nur- 
series there  are  perhaps  thousands  of  plants 
of  it,  and  a  few  days  since  every  plant  was 
in  flower.  I  am  told  that  it  has  uot  been 
out  of  bloom  there  for  the  last  twelve 
months.  In  my  opinion  this  is  a  plaut  of 
immense  value,  not  only  for  cultivation  in  pots 
for  the  conservatory  in  temperate  latitudes,  but 
also  for  grouping  in  the  garilen,  and  even  as  a 
liedge  plant  in  tropical  and  semi-tropical  re- 
gions. Apparently  it  grows  as  freely  and  will 
bear  the  shears  as  well  as  Quick  ;  add  to  this 
the  beauty  of  its  flowers  (bracts)  aud  its  free- 
flowering  nature,  also  the  fact  that  it  is  as 
easily  propagated  from  slips  as  Privet,  and  we 
have  a  plaut  which  jjo.sscsses  all  that  could  bo 
requiretl  in  a  fence  plaut  for  the  garden  in  a 
warm  climate. 

I  was  told  recently  of  a  Bougaiu\-illea  with 
white  bracts.  If  such  a  plant  has  been  found — 
and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  such  should 
not  be  the  case — and  it  is  anything  like  as  good 
as  that  now  figured,  it  will  be  a  most  welcome 
addition  to  garden  plants.  W.   W. 


*  Drawn  for  TllK  Gakukn  by  H.  G.  Mi>on  nt  St. 
AlhinH,  Sept.  2(1,  I.S!):i.  Lithographed  and  priiitotl 
by  Guillautno  Sevoreyus. 


The  Week's  Work. 

PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

Cutting  flowers,  &c.  — The  time  has  now  arrived 
w  hen  some  amount  of  discretion  is  necessary  with 
regard  to  the  time  of  cutting  flowers.  To  perform 
this  work  when  the  sun  is  shining  full  upon  them 
is  altogether  wrong.  At  sucli  times  there  is 
always  a  disposition  to  droo|i  by  reason  of  the 
warmth,  hence  they  do  not  on  the  whole  last  in  so 
satisfactory  a  manner  when  arranged.  The  best 
time  to  cut  flowers  is  early  in  the  morning  whilst 
the  dew  is  fresh  upon  thcui,  or  else  during  the 
evening.  Personally  I  prefer  tlio  early  morning, 
from  0  to  7  o'clock  being  bettor  than  an  hour 
later.  As  .soon  as  cut.  the  stems  sliould  be  placed 
in  water,  even  if  in  a  tempurary  way  if  not  con- 
venient to  arrange  them  at  once  in  their  proper 
positions.  When  flowers  have  to  bo  packed  early 
in  the  morning  to  bo  sent  a  long  distance,  they 
must  either  bo  cut  extra  early,  or,  what  is  of 
the  two,  I  think,  preferable,  cut  the  pre- 
vious evening   and    placed    in   water    all    night 
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in  a  cool  place,  which  can  be  kept  close.  In  this 
way  they  absorb  all  the  water  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  do,  being  consequently  fresher  when  un- 
packed. Even  if  cut  in  the  morning  I  would  dip 
the  stems  in  water  so  as  to  assist  towards  the 
same  end,  this  being  better  in  the  case  of  some 
flowers  than  entirely  immersing  them,  more  par- 
ticularly all  such  as  are  known  not  to  travel  any 
too  well.  Maiden-hair  Fern  has  the  name  for  not 
keeping  any  too  fresh  after  it  is  cut;  this  is 
partly,  if  not  greatly,  the  fault  of  the  manage- 
n^ent.  In  any  case  now  when  it  is  known  that  a 
ci  rtain  amount  will  be  required  in  the  morning, 
it  is  much  better  to  jjick  the  fronds  over-night 
and  bunch  them  afterwards,  leaving  them  im- 
mersed until  the  following  morning.  This  Fern 
will  travel  better  in  bunches  than  if  packed  loosely 
either  below  or  above  the  flowers  ;  in  the  bunches 
it  retains  more  moisture,  which  is  a  decided  gain. 
Those  fronds  should  be  chosen  which  are  fully 
develoiied,  pale  coloured  ones  lasting  longer  than 
dark  green  ones,  whilst  those  with  small  or 
medium-sized  pinna;  are  preferable  to  those  of 
larger  proportions.  Asparagus  jilumosus  or  A. 
tenuissimus  should  also  be  used  extensively. 

In  the  cutting  of  flowers  there  is  on  the  jiart 
of  many  (both  amateurs  and  professionals)  an  incli- 
nation to  select  those  wliich  have  been  for  a  few 
days  at  their  best  rather  than  those  that  are  but 
just  expanding.  At  the  present  time  Peonies 
are  an  instance  of  this,  so  are  Lilies  of  the  Valley, 
and  a  little  later  on  Poppies  and  Sweet  Peas  are 
other  cases  in  point.  Roses  will  now  soon  be  in 
cutting,  particularly  the  ever-useful  Oloire  de 
Dijon,  as  well  as  several  more  early  summer 
kinds,  notably  Charles  Lawson  where  grown  on 
the  non-pruning  S3'stem.  A  day's  beauty  at  least 
is  saved  in  the  case  of  the  Rose  for  vases  when 
cut  before  being  fully  expanded.  No  prettier 
feature  of  the  Rose  can  be  noted  than  when  its 
petals  are  sutTused  with  dew  early  in  the  morning: 
this  is  the  time  to  cut  them,  and  should  they  not 
be  required  even  until  later  in  the  day,  they  will 
greatly  retain  this  bedewing  if  placed  away  in  the 
cool,  a  dark  cellar  being  a  good  place.  Water 
Lilies  are  an  instance  in  whichit  is  better  to  select 
the  flowers  when  fully  expanded  in  order  to  be 
able  to  choose  the  freshest  ones  ;  those  just  un- 
folding for  the  first  time  are  better  for  kliis  purpose 
than  older  ones.  Pancratiums  and  Eucharis  from 
amongst  hothouse  flowers  should  be  allowed  to 
fully  expand  ;  then  the  sooner  they  are  used  the 
better  will  they  keep.  I  regret  personally  very 
much  to  have  to  pull  off  the  pollen  masses  of  the 
Pancratium  and  tlie  HymenocalHs,  and  I  would 
not  do  it  for  home  u.se,  but  when  the  flowers  have 
to  be  packed  there  is  no  alternative,  otherwise 
the  pollen  will  be  distributed  over  the  petals.  The 
good-keeping  (lualities  of  the  Hymenocallis  are 
its  strong  recommendation,  as  blooms  taken  quite 
fresh,  even  before  having  attained  their  full  size, 
will  la.st  in  the  best  condition  for  a  week.  This 
fact,  combined  with  a  more  suitable  stem  for 
arranging,  by  reason  of  its  greater  length  and 
more  solid  character,  makes  this  beautiful  flower 
far  away  superior  to  the  Pancratium.  Again, 
reverting  to  out-of-door  flowers,  Liliums  claim 
some  notice.  In  dealing  with  these  I  do  not  like 
to  take  single  flowers,  but  prefer  to  cut  the  spikes 
(not  necessarily  the  largest  ones)  when  about  half 
of  the  flowers  are  expanded  ;  there  is  then  the 
po-ssibility  of  the  last  bud  unfolding.  Grasses  of 
various  kinds  will  now  be  found  useful.  It  does 
not  follow  that  merely  cultivated  sorts  should  be 
chosen,  for  the  wild  ones  are  equally  as  beautiful. 
These,  too,  are  worthy  of  more  note  for  sending 
with  flowers  to  a  distance,  particularly  in  hoi 
weather.  Gkowek. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Early  Peas. — Where  the  seeds  were  sown  under 
glass  and  the  seedlings  planted  out  some  time  ago, 
very  early  produce  will  result.  Chelsea  Gem  sown 
in  jiots  in  cold  frames  early  in  December  is  pod- 
ding freely,  and  from  the  appearance  of  the  haulm 
will  be  fit  for  table  the  third  week  in  this  month. 
Support  the  haulm  of  this  and  similar  dwarf  Poa.s 


with  a  few  sticks,  as  frequently  the  growth  is 
unequal.  In  drj'  weather  with  much  wind  the 
roots  frequently  suft'er  from  want  of  moisture.  A 
good  mulch  of  spent  Mushroom  manure  is  of  great 
assistance,  giving  a  slight  sprinkling  of  guano  or 
some  fertiliser  previous  to  placing  the  mulch  over 
the  roots.  Tall  varieties  grown  in  the  same  way 
will  require  stopping.  Such  large  growing  kinds 
as  the  Duke  of  Albany  are  very  little  later  than 
the  dwarf  kinds  if  topped,  fed,  and  given  ample 
supplies  of  moisture. 

Main  crop  and  late  Peas. — The  first-named 
will  be  making  rapid  progress,  and,  provided  due 
attention  has  been  paid  to  sowing  as  previously 
advised  for  succession  crops,  there  should  be  no 
break  in  the  suppl}-.  Hoeing  and  staking  will  be 
tlie  chief  requirements,  and  as  the  first  portion  of 
the  main  crop  is  usually  sown  on  .a  south  border 
in  dry  soils,  the  plants  soon  suffer  if  drying  winds 
prevail  too  frequently,  and  in  dry  gravelly  soils  a 
mulch  of  spent  manure  or  short  litter  is  well  re- 
paid, as  this  prevents  mildew  and  the  flas'our  of 
the  Peas  is  mucli  imjjroved.  I  have  seen  short 
mowing  Grass  advised  for  mulching,  but  do  not 
recommend  it  as  weeds  are  the  result  ;  moreover, 
it  does  not  retain  sufficient  moisture  to  be  of  value. 
On  heavy  soils  a  good  supply  of  decayed  leaves  is 
important.  I  ha\-e  used  such  material  as  a 
mulch,  but  it  is  inferior  to  manure.  More  pre- 
paration will  now  be  needed  for  Peas  sown  for  the 
late  supply,  and,  as'previously  advised,  trenches  in 
thin  soils  are  necessary,  these  being  best  prepared 
some  time  in  adv.ance.  In  growing  a  late  crop 
give  abundance  of  space  between  the  rows,  sowing 
thinly,  and  place  a  good  quantity  of  decayed  ma- 
nure in  the  bottom  of  the  trenches,  preparing 
them  much  the  same  as  are  shallow  Celery 
trenches.  In  sowing  in  dry  weather  a  thorough 
soaking  will  hasten  germination,  and  bj'  using 
trenches  for  light  soils  watering  is  readily  done  in 
dry  weather.  For  late  sowing  I  think  the  best 
results  .are  secured  from  the  medium  growei-s. 
Veitch's  Autocrat  is  a  fine  wrinkled  marrow  va- 
riety for  late  use,  very  prolific  in  poor  soils,  and 
though  |)artaking  of  the  Ne  Plus  Ultra  cliaracter, 
isfreeranddwarfer.  Maclean's  Best  of  AUand  Sturdy 
are  valu.able  dviarf  forms,  and  in  good  soil  Ne 
Plus  Ultra  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  tall  varieties 
and  a  continuous  bearer,  but  mildews  badly  in 
poor  ground.  For  latest  supplies  some  of  the 
dwarf  forms  are  most  suitable,  needing  few  stakes, 
and  are  readily  protected.  In  sowing  place  suffi- 
cient covering  over  the  seed  to  retain  moisture, 
and  should  dry  weather  follow  sowing,  frequent 
dampings  of  the  surface  soil  will  strengthen  the 
growth.  Mats  may  be  used  for  covering  to  assist 
rapid  germination  and  prevent  a  patchy  growth. 
Remove  the  mats  as  soon  as  the  seeds  push  through 
the  soil. 

Late  Broad  Beans. — Few  care  to  grow  this 
vegetable  for  very  late  supplies,  but  in  some 
gardens  it  is  nece-ssary  to  do  .so,  and  to  get  a  fair 
return,  the  usual  spring  culture  cannot  be  adopted, 
as  more  food  is  required  at  the  roots,  and  the  tojis 
must  be  kept  cool,  to  prevent  fly  making  head- 
way. A  north  border,  or  other  position  sheltered 
from  sun  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  is 
a  suitable  jjosition,  gixing  rich  food  to  the  roots 
to  encourage  a  rapid  growth.  For  late  use,  the 
Green  Wind.sor  is  a  valuable  kind.  Bunyard's 
Longpod  does  well  sown  at  this  date,  also  the 
Improved  Broad  Windsor.  If  the  Beans  are 
skinned  the  objectionable  flavour  is  removed,  and 
they  will  be  then  etjual  to  the  earliest  for  flavour. 
For  late  crops,  stiff  or  heavy  land  is  preferable, 
as  growth  is  more  sturdy  and  the  flavour  better. 
I  have  often  found  it  advantageous  to  crop 
between  other  things  needing  space,  as  the  Beans 
are  over  before  autumn  crops  come  in.  With  a 
wider  space  between  the  rows,  there  is  le.ss  trouble 
with  blaik-fiy. 

(iLoiiE  Ait'nriKJKES. — These,  if  manured  well  at 
the  time  of  preparing  for  summer  crops,  will  now 
be  making  rapid  |irogress.  Unfortunately,  all 
are  not  in  this  position.  In  .some  cases  tlic  plants 
are  weak  and  the  (|uarters  full  of  gaps.  To  reme<ly 
this  is  not  an  easy  matter  ;  there  is  no  better 
invigoralor    than    fruipient  sprinklings  over  the] 


surface  of  fish  manure  or  liquid  from  the  stable 
yard.  Hoe  between  the  rows  and  keep  the  soil 
round  the  roots  in  a  pliable  condition.  If  I  lose 
many  plants  I  pot  up  suckers.  These  having 
been  in  cold  frames  are  now  in  good  condition 
for  planting  out,  and  being  a  mass  of  roots  in 
good-sized  pots,  soon  throw  good  heads.  The 
chief  ditficulty  with  potted  plants  is  that  after 
planting  they  retpiire  liberal  supplies  of  moisture, 
mulching  the  surface  to  prevent  the  roots  suffering 
and  feeding  well.  Plants  obtained  from  seed  are 
poor  and  give  much  trouble,  as  not  one  in  a  dozen 
is  worth  growing.  If  this  mode  of  propagation 
be  followed,  the  plants  should  be  put  out  in  a 
reserve  portion  of  the  garden,  and  the  useless 
ones  destroyed  as  soon  as  their  quality  is  ascer- 
tained. 

Planting  out  Tomatoes  for  early  fruit. — 
Those  plants  raised  early  as  advised  will  now  be 
large  and  robust.  Though  I  have  used  the  term 
planting,  it  should  be  [ilunging,  as  those  grown  in 
large  pots  for  e;irly  sujiplies  will  require  a  warm 
wall.  The  best  results  are  secured  by  plunging 
the  pots'olose  to  the  wall  and  giving  a  rich  surface 
dressing.  The  roots  are  then  restricted,  and  the 
fruits  formed  whilst  indoors  soon  ripen.  The 
cordon  system  of  culture  is  much  the  best  for 
getting  early  fruit.  \\'hen  plunged  in  the  open 
the  plants  should  not  sutler  from  want  of  moisture, 
as  the  roots,  being  in  a  confined  space,  will  re(iuire 
more  than  when  planted  out,  also  liberal  supplies 
of  liquid  manure  and  hard  stopping  as  new  growth 
is  made.  Spare  frame  lights  placed  against  the 
wall  to  cover  the  plants  will  greatly  assist 
early  fruiting.  Though  there  is  now  little  fear  of 
injury  from  frosts,  a  thorough  hardening  should 
be  given  before  fully  exposing  the  plants,  and  no 
delay  in  securing  the  growths  to  the  wall.  Plants 
for  later  use  should  be  potted  on  it  in  small  pots, 
and  grown  near  the  light  and  staked.  Tliey  must 
not  suffer  from  want  of  moisture  and  shade  after 
repotting  for  a  short  time. 

Early  Brusseks  Sprouts. — The  plants  raised 
in  frames  early  in  the  j'ear  and  pricked  out  when 
given  shelter  will  now  be  in  condition  to  plant, 
having  been  thoroughly  hardened  and  exposed.  In 
].>lanting,  gooil  land  well  manured  is  essential,  as 
this  vegetable  is  a  gross  feeder.  A  gross  growth 
is  not  required,  but  hard  bullet-like  sprouts  are 
best  secured  in  thoroughly  well-dug  soil,  the 
latter  having  been  prepared  in  the  winter  by 
trenching.  In  light  soils  it  is  an  advantage 
to  tread  the  soil  previous  to  planting.  As 
plants  raised  indoors  are  bitter  for  extra  atten- 
tion in  the  way  of  shelter  from  cold  winds  and 
ample  supplies  of  moisture,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
draw  rather  deep  drills.  Plant  with  a  trowel  and 
lift  with  a  good  b.all  to  each.  Ample  space  be- 
tween the  rows  must  be  given,  3  feet  being  none 
too  much,  with  half  that  distance  from  plant  to 
plant.  Early  planting  is  much  the  best.  When- 
ever possible  give  this  crop  one  of  the  most  exposed 
or  open  jilots  in  the  garden  to  ensure  a  sturdy 
growth  with  freedom  from  caterpillars  and  wire- 
worm. 

Brussels  Sprouts  (main-ckop). — These  are  ob- 
tained from  seed  sown  in  the  open  early  in  March, 
and  as  a  larger  quantity  will  be  reipured  than  of 
the  earlier  crop,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  make  three 
plantings,  the  middle  one  being  the  large  plants 
and  the  last  the  small  ones  from  the  same  sowing. 
These  last  when  ready  must  he  priekeil  off  into 
beds,  as  the  ground  is  not  always  available  for 
the  latest  crop.  Select  an  open  position,  using 
ground  that  has  borne  a  previous  crop,  such 
as  Turnips,  Spinach,  or  dwarf  Beans.  As  regards 
the  mam  crop,  select  the  strongest,  and  in  case 
the  ground  is  occupied  with  something  else,  as, 
unfortunately,  most  gardeners  have  to  doulilo 
crop,  the  plants  in  the  seed  beds  shonlil  be  trans- 
])lantcd  into  lines.  This  will  give  much  stronger 
material  am  I  allow  of  theduc  preparation  of  the  land. 
This  second  lot  will  furnish  the  supply  through 
midwinter,  and  tliough  not  so  tall  as  those  rai.sed 
indoors  the  produce  will  be  better,  the  plants 
being  furni.shcd  with  good  hard  sprouts. 

G.     VVVTIIES. 
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FRUIT  HOUSES. 
Grapes.  — Second  early  Hambiirghs  nnd  other 
summer  Grapes  will  now  be  at  the  stoning  stage, 
and,  presuming  all  lateral  growth  has  been 
closelj'  pinched  just  before  the  process  com- 
menced, it  must  now  be  temporarily  suspended,  or 
only  carried  on  so  as  to  prevent  actual  crowding 
of  the  foliage.  Afternoon  closing  may  likewise 
be  postponed  a  little  beyond  the  usual  hour,  as 
undue  pressure  in  any  respect  is  not  advisable  at 
this  somewhat  critical  juncture.  If  any  fear 
exists  ithat  the  border  needs  water,  apply  it  at 
once  in  a  lukewarm  state,  as  a  lack  of  this  essen- 
tial when  the  roots  are  taxed  to  the  uttermost 
cannot  but  have  a  dis.istrous  effect.  If  berries 
here  and  there  which  are  likely  to  bind  need  re- 
moving, let  it  be  done  at  once,  thus  allowing 
those  that  remain  to  appropriate  the  whole  of  the 
nourishment.  A  temperature  of  6')"  by  night, 
rising  to  72°  by  day  when  the  sun  is  absent,  and 
up  to  So'  from  solar  heat,  airing  earl}',  and  re- 
ducing in  such  a  manner  that  the  mercury  will 
not  point  to  a  higher  figure  than  85°  when  final 
closing  takes  place,  will  suit  the  crop  well  for  the 
present. 

Peaches  in  pots. — Where  these  are  growing  in 
lean-to  houses  the  trees  must  be  turned  round  at 
intervals  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  in  order  that 
the  sun's  rays  may  play  equally  upon  every  part 
of  the  wood  and  foliage.  If  the  first  surface 
mulching  of  manure  has  been  washed  away  by 
'O  itinuous  applications  of  water  it  should  again 
be  renewed,  and  the  trees  themselves,  in  addition 
to  being  well  syringed  twice  dailj',  must  be 
watered  morning  and  afternoon,  as  nothing  suc- 
cumbs sooner  to  drought  than  Peaches  and  Nec- 
tarines whose  roots  are  contined  to  the  narrow 
limits  of  a  pot.  Liquid  manure  the  colour  of  pale 
ale  may  be  suj'plied  once  daily,  and  all  floors  and 
borders  between  the  pits  well  damped  with  water 
charged  with  a  percentage  of  the  same  ingredient. 
Continue  to  pinch  growth  as  each  new  leaf  is 
formed  for  the  formation  of  fruitful  spurs  for 
next  year's  crop,  and  the  terminal  or  leading 
shoots,  after  having  been  balanced,  must  be  kept 
within  bounds  by  the  same  process.  Allow  a  con 
tinual  circulation  of  air  through  the  day  and 
night,  and  fumigate  at  once  should  black  ajihis 
appear  on  the  extremities  of  the  shoots. 

Fk:s. — Where  the  second  crop  of  fruit  is  ad- 
vancing either  on  pot  trees  or  those  in  permanent 
borders,  an  earlj-  opportunity  must  be  taken  to 
reduce  their  numbers,  and  in  cases  where  the 
first  crop  is  not  yet  ripe  the  mo.st  backward  of  the 
secondary  fruit  must  be  retained.  This  will 
enable  the  first  crop  to  swell  to  its  normal  size, 
and  the  trees  themselves  to  undergo  a  partial 
recovery  before  being  subjected  to  any  further 
strain.  All  breast-wood  having  been  stopped  at 
the  fourth  leaf,  any  other  shoots  which  appear 
must  immediately  be  removed,  and  as  Figs  unduly 
shaded  never  develop  cither  full  colour  or  flavour, 
all  foliage  which  hinders  the  full  ingress  of  light 
must  be  drawn  on  one  side  and  secured  by  strips 
of  matting.  Owing  to  the  somewhat  changeable 
and  sunless  character  of  the  weather  of  late.  Figs 
now  swelling  in  later  houses,  and  which  are 
unusually  forward  this  season,  must  not  be  sub- 
jected to  too  cool  or  too  damp  an  atmosphere,  or 
the  probability  is  much  of  the  fruit  will  turn  yel- 
low and  fall  off.  It  will  be  well  to  maintain  a 
buoyancy  in  the  circulation  of  the  house  by  moving 
on  the  lire  each  evening,  and  also  during  the  day 
when  sun  isabi-ent.  When  the  weather  becomes  per- 
manently settled,  fire-heat  in  such  houses  may  be 
entirely  abolished.  Where  the  fruit  is  re(|uired 
late  in  the  teamn,  a  free  untramed  growth  may  be 
allowed  instead  of  the  ordinary  formal  system. 
This  will  etlcctuidly  shade  the  (luit  and  retard  it 
to  the  latest  possiliie  date. 

Ci'i'CMr.KiiS.  -  Wlicie  succession  plants  arc 
ready  for  planting  out  befoi'c  the  bc<ls  in  houses 
or  frames  intended  for  their  recejjtion  can  be 
spared,  they  siiould  be  potted  on  into  10  inch 
pots  in  gootl  rich  soil,  (he  giowth  being  trained 
to  stout  stii^ks,  and  placed  iji  such  a  pcisiliun  Ihat 
a  full  ( onjpliincnt  of  light  and  sun  will  reach 
I  hem,   as   if  allowed   to  become  pot-bound,   they 


not  only  speedily  become  a  prey  to  red-spider, 
but  seldom  start  away  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
after  transplanting.  In  regard  to  fruit-bearing 
plants,  aim  at  the  retention  of  a  moderate  amount 
of  growth  only,  as  nothing  exhausts  their  vitality 
sooner  than  allowing  them  to  make  dense  thickets 
of  new  growth,  to  be  afterwards  ruthlessly  cut 
away.  Remove  aU  superfluous  fruits,  also  flowers 
aa  they  ap|)ear,  and  aim  at  a  uniform  crop  of  one 
fruit  to  every  foot  of  trellis.  Adopt  a  freijuent, 
but  slight  system  of  surface  dressings,  and  supply 
root  moisture  to  well-drained  beds  every  third 
day.  From  the  present  time  to  the  end  of  the 
season,  seed  of  successional  batches  may  be  sown 
in  4-inch  pots  in  preference  to  smaller  ones. 
This  course  will  both  save  labour  and  prevent 
the  young  seedlings  ifrom  becoming  dry  at  the 
roots.  Should  thri|js  put  in  an  aiJpearance, 
fumigate  mildly  two  evenings  in  succession, 
.syringing  the  foliage  and  shading  the  roof-glass 
for  a  few  hours  the  following  day. 

Chekries  on  walls. — In  exposed  situations, 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  adverse  winds  and  a 
|)arched  atmosphere,  the  extremities  of  the  new 
growth  of  various  kinds  of  Cherries  are  liable  at 
this  particular  period  to  become  infested  with 
black  aphis.  On  its  first  appearance  the  trees 
must  be  thoroughly  syringed  {preferably  by  a 
hose)  with  soapsuds,  this  application  to  "be  fol- 
lowed by  a  second  of  clear  water  the  following 
day.  This  forms  one  of  the  very  best  insecticides 
for  insect-infested  Cherries,  and  indeed  for  all  wall 
fruits. 

Oatherino  Gooseeeeries.— In  gatherinrr  green 
fruit  from  Gooseberry  trees  which  are  "to  be 
allowed  to  perfect  a  iiortion  of  their  fruit,  that 
from  the  centre  and  underneath  parts  of  the  trees 
should  be  selected  as  much  as  possible.  If  the 
caterpillar  has  already  put  in  an  appearance,  dust 
lightly  in  an  upward  direction  with  lime  and  wood 
ashes,  washing  the  same  oft  with  the  syringe  or 
engine  four  hours  afterwards.  Beware  of  poison- 
ous insecticides.  John  Crawford. 
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POT  ROSES. 
Now  that  these  popular  flowers  have  given  their 
main  crop  of  bloom,  we  need  work  among  them 
most  assiduously  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  ob- 
tained for  a  future  season.  Tliey  are  too  often 
sadly  neglected  for  a  short  time  after  their  chief 
beauty  and  usefulness  are  past.  A  greater  mistake 
in  their  culture  it  would  be  dilUcult  to  make,  as 
future  success  depends  so  much  upon  present 
treatment  and  the  class  of  growth  secured.  How- 
ever well  and  carefully  we  may  attend  to  the 
plants  later  on,  it  will  be  comparatively  useless  if 
they  are  neglected  now.  It  is  necessary  we  should 
have  good  growth  of  a  suitable  character,  or  the 
future  attention  needed  to  secure  extra  early 
(lowers  is  not  repaid.  This  fact  must  be  my  ex- 
cuse for  a  few  notes  upon  a  subject  so  fretiucntly 
written  about  as  pot  Roses.  In  the  first  place,  we 
must  have  suitable  varieties,  and  this  is  not  dilli- 
cult  with  the  large  number  now  in  cultivation.  I 
will  name  a  few  here  which  are  reliable  as  being 
free  bloomers,  good  growers  and  of  clear  shades 
in  their  respective  colours. 

White.— Niphctos,  Souvenir  do  S.  A.' Piinco, 
Innocente  Pirola  and  The  Bride. 

Pink.— Catheiine  Mcrmct,  La  France,  Souvenir 
d'un  Ami  and  Rubens. 

Prui:  VEi.i.ow.  — Pcrlc  dcs  Jardins,  I.sabella 
Sprunt,  Marc'chal  NicI  and  Medea. 

Ai'iiic(rr-VEi.i,ow.— W.  A.  liiehardson,  -Mine. 
Falcot,  Sunset  and  Mme.  Carnot. 

CoriEKv  YELLOW.  — L'Ideal,  Franci.sca  Kruger, 
Jean  Ducher  and  Sappho. 

Hei).  — Mme.  Lambard,  W.  F.  Bennett,  Heine 
Marie  Hcnrictte  and  Gustavo  Piganeau. 

lii.i  SM  w  iiriL. — Augustine  Guinoisseau,  Vis- 
(ounlc.-s  FolUcstone,  Alba  Ivosea  and  Souvenir 
d-'Elise  Vardoii. 


Deep  velvety  crim.son.— Prince  C.  de  Rohan, 
General  .Jacqueminot,  Victor  Hugo  and  Duke  of 
Edinburgh. 

All  of  the  above  have  been  good  with  me  3-ear 
after  year,  the  least  tried  variety  being  Gustave 
Piganeau.  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  are  many 
forms  of  growth,  from  the  dwarf-habited  W.  F. 
Bennett  to  the  extra  vigorous  varieties  repre- 
sented by  \V.  A.  Richardson  and  ilarechal  Niel. 
To  use  pot  plants  to  the  best  advantage,  it  seems 
to  me  we  need  various  forms  of  growth,  being 
then  better  able  to  take  full  advantage  of  our 
space.  We  can  stand  the  climbers  against  walls 
and  pillars,  or  train  a  few  rods  over  those  portions 
of  glass  which  will  least  sh.ide  the  remainder. 
There  is  the  further  advantage  of  a  successional 
crop  of  bloom,  as  we  avoi<l  a  glut  for  about  ten 
days,  with  the  sudden  falling-ort'  when  only  one  or 
two  vaiieties  are  grown.  At  the  same  time  I  do 
not  approve  of  too  many  varieties.  From  six  to 
twelve  sorts,  according  to  the  space,  &c.,  should 
be  quite  sufficient. 

It  is  e(|ually  important  that  a  judicious  use  of 
the  knife  be  made  previous  to  gro%\ing  the  plants 
on  for  another  season.  This  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  among  vigorous  growers  belonging  to 
the  climbins  section.  When  in  pots,  we  need  be 
more  particular  than  ever  that  no  waste  wood  is 
made.  I  would  much  rather  see  one  to  three 
strong  rods  upon  these  than  the  same  strength 
divided  among  numerous  breaks.  There  is  only 
one  way  to  secure  this,  and  that  is  hard  pruning 
after  flowering.  Cut  the  wood  away  fearlessly, 
and  only  leave  those  two  or  three  ejes  near  the 
base.  I  do  not  advise  cutting  lower  than  where 
a  strong  break  has  begun  to  start,  but  to  get 
down  as  low  as  possible  without  sacrificing  these. 
With  the  Mcak  growers  I  would  do  little  pruning 
except  to  cut  away  a  few  of  the  weakly  shoots, 
and  so  endeavour  to  secure  a  few  of  rather  better 
substance  than  usual.  Medium  or  free  growers 
need  very  little  pruning  at  this  stage  ;  it  is  more 
a  (luestion  of  thinning  than  anything  else. 

In  order  to  get  good  growth  we  mXist  keep  the 
plants  clean  and  give  a  little  artificial  food.  I 
have  more  than  once  stated  that  I  do  not  believe 
in  growing  them  in  too  large  pots  at  this  stage.  If 
they  were  potted  on  previous  to  making  new 
growth,  there  should  be  no  great  difficulty  in 
getting  good  second  growth  now,  es[)ecially  if  we 
help  matters  by  the  judicious  use  of  liquid 
manures.  My  two  chief  objections  to  potting 
again  at  this  stage  are  the  later  and  less  efticienti 
ripening  of  wood,  owing  to  continued  growth 
which  cannot  be  checked  without  undue  measures 
as  regards  drought  at  the  roots,  and  the  greater 
weight  one  has  to  lift  when  removing  the  plants 
to  and  from  the  house.  It  is  also  my  opinion  that 
a  newly-potted  Rose,  like  one  lifted  and  re-laid  into 
fresh  soil,  will  form  a  batch  of  new  roots  with 
much  greater  freedom  than  in  soil  they  have 
already  permeated.  Now,  in  the  present  stage  of 
our  plants,  we  already  i)0ssess  active  roots,  and  it 
only  remains  for  us  to  encourage  and  feed  these, 
while  at  the  .same  time  directing  their  full  energies 
in  a  proper  direction.  To  get  a  C|uantity  of 
growth  which  we  know  must  be  remo\ed  later  on 
is  wrong,  and  it  is  chiefly  to  avoid  this  that  I  give 
the  present  hints. 

Having  secured  suitable  growth,  the  next 
thing  is  its  proper  ripening.  Here,  again,  it  is 
very  imjiortant  that  tho  object  be  gained  in  as 
natural  a  manner  as  ]iossible.  Full  exposure  to  air 
and  light  with  a  gradual  decrease  in  tho  water 
supply  will  imitate  autumn  and  curly  winter  as 
nearly  as  possible  during  summer.  I  would  not  be 
in  too  great  hurry  to  l)ring  the  plants  to  the  open 
air  :  wait  until  tlicy  have  nearly  finished  growth  ; 
mc.inw  liilo  assisting  in  its  partial  lipciiiiig  by 
attention  to  w.atering.  Give  no  more  water  than 
is  suMicicnt  to  kcc()  tho  wood  plump  and  sound, 
.■mil  at  the  same  time  avoid  undue  parching  of 
the  roots.  With  a  frciiuent  use  of  tho  syringe  we 
can  dispense  with  a  (considerable  anumnt  of  root 
moisture.  When  removing  to  the  open,  say  in 
August  or  early  September,  wc  nlu^t  not.  choose 
a  posiliiin  w  In  ic  the  .-uii  will  bake  tliini,  but 
give  all  the  liuht  postible  w  ilhniil  imd    lor   iiiiich 
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water  to  keep  the  wood  firm.  I  would  half  plunge 
the  pots.  In  case  of  climbers,  one  can  secure 
them  to  a  hedge  by  stretching  one  or  two  strands 
of  string  around  each  six  plants  or  so.  Early  in 
October  carefully  look  over  the  ])lants,  see  to  their 
drainage,  do  the  little  pruning  which  is  necessary, 
and  either  repot  or  mulch  with  a  rich  compost. 
When  this  is  completed,  stand  in  a  deep  i)it 
or  frame,  keeping  the  phuits  close  and  occasionally 
s\'ringed  overhead.  During  a  spell  of  bright 
weather  sometimes  experienced  in  October,  we 
must  guard  against  too  much  heat  by  giving  a 
little  air.  When  new  growths  are  some  2  inches 
long — which  will  be  at  the  middle  of  November  or 
thereabouts — remove  to  a  greenhouse  and  affo.'d  a 
steadily  rising  temperature  from  40'  to  65',  reach- 
ing this  latter  by  JJhristmas,  when  flowers  should 
have  commenced  opening.  All  through  the  routine 
we  must  avoid  too  sudden  changes  of  any  charac- 
ter, and  be  very  careful  to  keep  the  plants  clear 
from  insect  enemies.  This  is  not  difficult  if  one 
takes  mild  and  harmless  measures  early  ;  but  if 
we  neglect  this  so  that  sharp  measures  are  neces- 
fary  to  kill  the  insects,  it  is  certain  our  Rose 
growth  will  suffer  as  well.  Ridgewood. 


Rose  prospects. — That  the  season  of  1S94, 
like  that  of  1893,  is  abnormally  forward  cannot 
be  disputed  ;  anj'one  with  any  acquaintance,  even 
of  the  most  primitive  character,  of  garden  sub- 
jects must  see  how  all  growth  is  in  advance  of 
that  of  any  previous  years  within  recent  times,  I 
may  say,  in  some  things,  even  of  1893,  and  it  will 
require  very  bad  weather  (which  may  the  fates 
forfend  I )  to  severely  check  plant  growth.  This 
morning  I  heard  from  our  greatest  amateur 
rosarian,  and  he  writes  that  if  this  were  June  I 
he  would  anticipate  a  glorious  show  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  July  7.  ftlr.  Frank  Cant  writes  in  a 
similar  strain,  and  anticipates,  with  ordinary  May 
weather,  to  cut  Roses  in  large  (juantity  from  the 
open  ground  at  the  end  of  this  month.  From  the 
midlands  and  the  north,  from  amateurs  growing 
5000  and  18,000  Roses,  the  same  intelligence  of  a 
forward  season  has  reached  me.  From  Yorkshire, 
Messrs.  Harkness  write  me  in  the  same  strain. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  fates  m.ay  be  propitious,  as 
I  and  others  would  prefer  that  the  season  should 
go  on  in  a  natural  course,  without  extremes  of 
temperature,  even  thereby  disappointing  such 
of  us  as  are  exhibitors  by  a  time  of  Rose  flowering 
which  may  be  premature  for  the  shows  (most 
unfortunately  dated  back  this  year)  than  that 
vegetation  of  all  kinds,  now  unduly  forward, 
should  sutler  by  the  possibility  of  the  next  two 
months  being  either  "unseasonably  cold"  or 
"  very  cold  for  the  time  of  year." — Charles  J. 
Graiiame. 

Two    good    uncommon    Roses. — When    at 

CUremont  .a  few  days  ago  we  were  pleased  to  see 
under  glass  two  Roses  one  does  not  often  find  in 
gardens,  Reve  d'Or  and  the  H.P.  Catherine  Bell. 
Mr.  Burrell  values  the  fine  old  plants  highly,  and 
both  are  excellent  growers,  free,  strong,  and 
supplying  welcome  masses  of  flowers.  Reve  d'Or 
is  too  well  known  to  describe,  but  we  may  mention 
that  it  is  a  good  Rose  for  cutting,  the  flowers 
very  pleasing  in  their  shade  of  yellow  and  sweet. 
Catherine  Bell  is  a  very  uncommon  variety.  It 
grows  with  exceptional  freedom,  giving  a  wealth 
of  strong  foliage,  and  the  bright  rose-coloured 
flowers  are  very  sweetly  scented.  They  are  pretty 
in  the  bud  or  partially  expanded.  One  values 
such  a  Rose  as  this  not  otdj'  for  its  colour,  but 
for  its  fragrance.  Too  many  new  Roses  are  either 
quite  scentless  or  practically  so,  but  such  a 
variety  is  of  little  value. 

Rose  Aimee  Vibert.— This  is  a  delightful 
old  Kuse,  and  Mr.  Burrell  at  Claromont  has 
planted  it  against  a  tree  stump,  its  luxuriant 
growth  falling  over  in  a  gr.areful  way.  It  would 
be  well  if  Roses  were  moie  [il.intcd  thus,  certainly 
far  better  than  as  fornurl  standards  in  bods,  al- 
though Aimee  Vibert  makes  the  best  standard 
of  all  Hoses,  forming  a  large,  spreading  head, 
not  in  the  slightest  formal.  This  tree  stiTmij  is  a 
pretty  feature  when  the  Hose  is  in  full  beauty,  I 


the  clusters  of  white  flowers  being  produced  in 
profusion.  It  is  a  thoroughly  hardy,  useful  and. 
free-growing  kind  for  garden  decoration.  The 
flowers  were  not  of  exhibition  standard,  but  that 
counts  for  nothing. 

Rose  Reve  d'Or. — A  correspondent  writing 
in  The  Garden  for  April  28  under  tlie  signature 
of  "Dorset"  complains  of  tlie  behaviour  of  this 
Rose  with  him,  as  it  does  not  flower  freely.  This 
is  quite  difl'erent  to  my  experience  of  it  here  in 
Somerset.  I  regard  it  as  the  earliest  and  freest- 
blooming  climbing  Rose  we  have  when  given  a 
south  as[iect.  Both  last  year  and  this  it  was  well 
in  flower  on  the  south  front  of  a  gentleman's  resi- 
dence within  a  few  miles  of  Taunton.  The  same 
plant  during  the  season  produces  several  hundreds 
of  blooms.  I  never  knew  it  flower  so  early  as  last 
year  and  this,  and  certainlj-  never  with  such  free- 
dom. As  a  standard  in  the  open  Ri've  d'Or  blos- 
soms both  earl3'  and  late  if  it  is  not  hard-pruned, 
the  plants  rarely  being  without  flowers  from  early 
sjiring  until  late  in  the  autumn.  S[jeal;ing  of  early 
Roses,  I  may  mention  that  flowers  of  the  yellow 
Banksian  were  offered  for  sale  in  large  bunches  in 
our  local  market  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  in 
April. — J.  C.  Clarke,  Taunton. 


ROSE  PESTS. 
Althoi'gh  our  Roses  are  remarkably  clean  and 
free  from  insects  when  we  consider  the  great  ad- 
vance all  Rose  growth  has  made,  we  shall  do  well 
to  keep  a  close  eye  upon  them  and  check  any  in- 
roads from  the  first.  No  greater  mistake  can  be 
made  than  to  let  insect  pests  become  established 
before  waging  war  against  them.  It  often  happens 
that  the  few  are  not  considered  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  need  the  expense  of  time  and  insecti- 
cides to  kill.  This  is  wrong.  All  insect  pests 
increase  with  great  rapidity,  and  it  is  the  first 
few  which  are  soon  responsible  for  the  countless 
numbers  resulting  from  a  few  days'  neglect. 
Whilst  our  favourite  flower  is  much  less  afl'ected 
than  usual,  we  maj-  still  devote  a  little  trouble  to 
keeping  the  plants  in  this  satisfactory  condition  to 
advantage.  The  most  prevalent  pest  with  me 
is  a  species  of  white  fly  attacking  the  lower  side 
of  the  foliage.  It  eats  it  in  much  the  same  way 
as  thrips  and  red  spider,  causing  similar  light 
grey  s[)Ots.  These  aie  larger  than  with  thrips, 
and  do  not  seem  so  evenly  placed.  I  have  it  both 
under  glass  and  in  the  open.  The  fly  is  almost 
as  large  as  the  green  Rose  aphis ;  some  are  winged, 
some  not.  Unless  we  see  that  any  in,secticide 
comes  into  direct  contact  with  the  underside  of 
the  foliage  they  are  not  likely  to  be  exterminated. 
Under  glass  I  have  been  successful  with  a  combi- 
nation of  fumigating  and  syringing.  Rose  mag- 
gots are  busj-  in  some  few  spots,  and  unless  care- 
fully hand-picked,  will  do  a  large  amount  of  dam- 
atJ'C.  (iently  squeeze  all  curled  leaves  between 
the  thumb  "and  finger  just  sutiiciently  to  crush 
the  insect.  This  can  be  done  witliout  much 
injury  to  foliage;  whereas  the  uncurling  of  young 
leaves  takes  much  longer  and  often  ends  in  much 
injury.  A  very  little  practice  will  soon  enable 
one  to  discern  between  the  leaves  curled  by  insects 
and  those  which  are  naturally  closed  from  not 
being  sutficiently  advanced  to  expand.  As  these 
maggots  drop  from  the  jilant  when  disturbed,  it 
is  a  good  [ilan  to  pick  them  over  as  ([uickly  as 
jiossible  and  then  give  the  plant  a  shake.  Where 
they  are  plentiful,  this  plan  will  secure  several 
that  wouki  otherwise  have  been  looked  over.  1 
would  once  more  like  to  say  a  word  in  favour  of 
our  feathered  friends  and  their  valuable  assistance 
in  clearin"'  Ro.se.s.  In  town  gardens  the  spariow 
eats  many  of  these,  while  in  the  country  it  is  only 
necessary  to  be  quiet  and  watcli  for  a  short  time, 
when  we  .shall  see  more  th.an  one  bird  bu.^^y  among 
them.  It  must  be  insects  of  some  kind  that  lliey 
are  after,  and  I  have  more  than  once  seen  the 
house  sparrow,  hedge  sparrow,  robin,  white- 
throat  and  the  lesser  warblers,  wrens  and  tits 
among  Roses.  A  small  bird  (known  locally  as 
the  ox-eye)  and  the  golden  wren  arc  more  plenli- 
ful  here  than  in  many  JiHces,  and  are  certainly 
a  great  help  in  this  respect.     Last  season  1  noted 


a  pair  of  ox-eyes  make  fully  fifty  journeys  to  their 
j'oung  brood  in  about  ten  minutes,  always 
visiting  an  adjacent  bed  of  Roses.  Owing  to  a 
series  of  delightful  showers,  large  numbers  of 
insect  pests  have  been  washed  ott',  and  at  present 
we  have  prospects  of  a  much  more  favourable 
season  than  I  ever  remember.  R. 


THE  MARECHAL  NIEL  ROSE. 

SiXGULARLV  enough,  just  as  I  had  relegated  Mar^- 
chal  Niel  to  the  second  place,  that  is,  below  Wm. 
Allen  Richardson,  as  a  market  Rose,  "  R.'s"eulogy 
of  the  Mareehal  appeared  (p.  371).  It  probably 
is  not  more  glowing  than  many  I  have  written  on 
the  same  Rose.  I  am  pleased  to  agree  with  all 
that  "R.''says  in  his  first  paragraph  as  to  the 
growing  of  this  fine  Rose  in  the  open.  I  was  one 
of  the  first  to  grow  this  golden  beauty  on  north 
and  east  walls,  as  well  as  west  and  south,  and  I 
am  ready  to  assert  that  some  of  the  most  perfect 
blooms  I  have  ever  handled — alike  in  form,  size, 
colour,  substance  and  scent — have  been  ott'  north 
walls,  unless,  indeed,  they  were  beaten  from  stan- 
dards on  tlie  Dog  Rose  in  the  open  in  September. 
This  autumnal  flowering  of  the  Marechal  Niel  on 
the  Dog  Rose  has  not  yet  received  the  attention  it 
deserves.  Tliis  form  and  treatment  I  found  for 
years  the  best  and  only  reliable  method  of  secur- 
ing plenty  of  Marechals  all  through  the  autumn. 
At  one  time  I  had  quite  a  strong  battalion  of 
venerable  giants  of  old  standards  on  the  Dog 
Rose.  Some  of  them  were  a  dozen  or  more  years 
old,  and  while  they  lasted  there  was  no  sc-ircity 
of  blooms  in  the  autumn. 

But  at  last  a  severe  winter  crippled  and  killed 
almost  the  whole  of  the  veterans,  and  as  they 
yielded  their  last  blooms  I  noted  that  glow  of 
semi-carmine  suffusing  their  gold  which  "  R."  had 
noticed  in  badly  cankered  plants.  This  is  not  chiefly 
if  at  all  a  matter  of  disparity  between  stock  and 
scion.  If  it  were,  own-root  Marechals  would  be 
the  short  and  easy  cure.  But  the  gout  springs 
forth  at  any  point  of  stem  or  branchlet  at  any 
time  and  straightway  proceeds  to  strangle  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  Rose,  through  the  iron-like 
grip  of  its  gnarled  warts.  Scrape,  dress,  cut  and 
carve  as  ynu  will,  the  fate  of  part  or  whole  of 
the  sub-warted  Rose  is  sealed  from  the  moment  the 
disease  appears,  and  the  death  of  the  plant 
is  only  a  question  of  time.  But  what  then  ? 
Shall  we  give  up  the  MarJchal  to  its  cruel  fate 
without  a  struggle  ?  Certainly  not.  It  would 
be  imprudent  to  put  too  much  capital  in  one 
basket,  especially  under  glass  ;  but  until  w-e  find 
a  better  golden'  Rose  we  must  grow  this.  Few 
Roses  root  more  readily  ;  perhaps  none  are  less 
particular  about  stock.  We  rosarians  must  admit 
that  we  lose  very  many  Marechal  Niel  Roses,  but 
by  propagating  two  for  every  one  that  dies,  we  will 
not  only  keep  u])  the  stock,  but  may  do  some- 
thing towards  the  weeding  out  of  the  weakly, 
diseased  and  gouty  strains  of  this  king  of  golden 
Roses.  ■  11.  T.  Fisu. 


ROSES  ON  WALLS  AND  FENCES. 
There  are  many  choice  Roses  which  never  show 
to  better  advantage  than  when  cultivated  upon 
walls  or  fences.  Wo  also  have  a  large  number 
which  may,  ])erhaps,  not  be  generally  accepted 
under  the  heading  of  choice  varieties,  but  whicli 
are  really  graiul  when  grown  in  this  way. 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  Charles  Lawson,  Reve  d'Or, 
Aimee  Vibert  and  others  may  be  quoted  a.s  ex- 
amples. When  we  say  choice,  it  too  often  applies 
to  those  kinds  which  are  not  so  suitable  for 
general  cultivation.  This  is  sometimes  mislead- 
ing. Our  old  friend  Gloire  de  Dijon  is  still  as 
clioice  as  ever  in  the  true  meaning  of  this  word. 
Never  h.ave  I  seen  llo.si^s  upon  walls  in  better  con- 
dition than  at  the  time  of  writing— few  insect 
pests,  a  wealth  of  healthy  foliage  and  promisinij  a 
remarkable  profusion  of  bloom.  The  splendid 
manner  in  wliic-h  the  majority  of  clinibin.g  Roses 
ripened  tlieir  long  rods  last  .sca.son  and  the  little 
damage  received  from  frost  have  most  fortunately 
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been  supplemented  by  a  good  spring.  We  have 
had  a  more  uniform  temperature  than  usual  and 
few  late  frosts.  It  is,  perhaps,  premature  to  talk 
of  frosts  in  the  past  tense  so  soon  as  the  end  of 
April,  but  there  seems  ever}'  j^rospect  of  ii  for- 
ward season  without  the  distressing  heat  and 
drought  of  last  j-ear.  I  have  seen  many  Roses  in 
bloom  this  April,  and,  unlike  most  forward 
seasons,  the  early  buds  have  a  most  promising 
appearance.  Such  early  kinds  as  the  Banksians 
are  in  full  blossom  and  many  garden  Roses  of 
single  and  semi-double  forms  are  rapidly  coming 
into  their  prime.  Walls  afiford  a  most  valuable  pro- 
tection in  more  than  one  way.  We  get  a  longer  im- 
munity from  autunni  frosts,  thus  affording  better 
opportunity  for  efficient  ripening  of  the  late 
growths  the  most  vigorous  growers  are  so  apt  to 
make  towards  the  end  of  summer.  These  ripen 
more  steadily  than  when  in  the  open  borders,  and 
often  escape  injury  from  the  first  few  frosts  which 
seriously  affect  the  active  growth  when  unpro- 
tected by  a  wall  or  fence.  With  considerable 
shelter  during  winter  and  the  warmth  imparted 
by  sun  in  the  spring  months  our  climbers  are 
generally  more  reliable  than  any  other  class  of 
Rose.  Even  if  we  get  frost  after  growth  has 
freely  commenced,  there  is  usually  sufficient  heat 
generated  during  the  day  to  afford  considerable 
check  to  any  evil  influences  upon  wall  Roses.  In 
the  open  borders  our  plants  suffer  much  from 
these  extremes — bright  days,  followed  by  frost  in 
the  early  morning,  only  to  be  succeeded  by  an- 
other bright  day. 

There  is  a  large  number  of  beautiful  Roses 
which  cannot  reasonably  be  e.vpected  to  thrive 
unless  given  the  protection  of  a  warm  wall. 
Among  these  I  may  name  the  white  and  yellow 
forms  of  the  true  Banksian,  such  Teas  and 
Noisettes  as  Lamarque,  Climbing  Niphetos,  Mme. 
Cusin,  Mme.  de  Watteville,  Comtesse  de  Panisse, 
and  Climbing  Devoniensis  ;  also  a  few  of  the 
garden  Roses,  such  as  Rosa  bracteata  (the  Ma- 
cartney Rose)  and  its  varieties.  Almost  all  Teas 
and  Noisettes  will  give  us  grand  blooms  from 
walls,  and  generally  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks 
earlier  than  when  growing  in  the  open  borders. 

R. 


strong-growing  shrubs,  and  seldom  is  its  true  [  is  not  in  cultivation  here,  though  it  is  an  extremely 

"  fine  shrub,  as  I  saw  it  last  Mav  in  hedgerows  in 
Japan,  where  it  grows  into  a  tall  spre.ading  bush. 
The  flat  flower-clusters  were  about  9  inches  across, 
and  the  few  sterile  flowers  were  exceptionally 
large  and  pure  white,  while  the  perfect  flowers 
other  shrubs  it  should  be  grouped  with  tliose  that  '  ^^''^  "°^  inconspicuous.  V  toraentosum  of  Thun- 
■    ,     4j  1,      4.   i^  i-  1  berg  IS  now  considered  to  be  the  true  name  of  V. 

come  into  flower  about  the  same  time,  such  as    ,.r,,Zt-„„,    ,„i,i„u         ,  " '" '^•' '•'"' "-'^^  ""'"^  "'    ♦■ 
—  -  -    -  '  pUcatum,  which,  with  euspidatum,  is  a  variety  of 


beauty  seen  when  so  crowded.  It  is  a  really 
beautiful  shrub  in  its  natural  growth,  reacliing 
10  feet  or  12  feet  in  height  and  forming  a  dense 
round-headed  mass  when  planted,  so  that  it  can 
enjoy  light  and  air  all  round  it.     Planted  with 


the  late  Lilacs,  Weigelas  and  Spirasas,  and  it  is 
often  ill  flower  at  the  same  time  as  the  scarlet 
Hawthorn,  with  which  it  forms  a  striking  con- 
trast. There  is  a  form  with  variegated  leaves, 
but  it  is  not  cuiniuon,  and  the  pigmy  form,  V. 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


THE  GUELDER  ROSES. 

(viburnum.) 

There  are  in  cultivation  about  a  dozen  of  the 
nuineri)iis  species  (jf  Viburnum,  but  the  dozen 
kinds  that  are  obtainable  from  nurseries  may  be 
further  reduced  by  those  who  only  wish  to  ])lant 
the  finest  in  their  gardens.  Everyone  knows 
the  common  Snowball  Tree  (V.  Opulus  steri 
and  with  the  possible  excejition  of  the  Japanese 
V.  plicatuni  (of  which  a  figure  is  herewith  given), 
it  is  the  finest  of  the  genus  that  may  be  grown 
in  a  general  way  in  English  gardens.  The 
comnion  Guelder  Rose  is  a  native  shrub  growing 
wild  in  hedges,  particularly  in  damp  places  by 
stream.s  and  ditches.  It  is  not  very  remarkable 
for  beauty  of  flcjwer,  but  its  criinson-hued 
decaying  fcjliago  in  autumn  and  its  clustei's  of 
bright  red  berries  entitle  it  to  be  placed  among 
ornamental  shrubs,  though  with  the  multitiide 
of  other  finc-fliiwering  shrubs  we  have  in 
gardens  it  should  be  ]ilaiited  only  in  semi-wild 
places,  by  margins  of  streams,  jionds,  ami  other 
dain|)situatiiins.  The  true  Smiw  ball  Tree,  or  (i  ud- 
der Hose,  is  purely.a  garden  shrub  which  has  been 
cultivated  in  fjiiglish  gardens  since  the  time 
of  (Jerard,  wlio  thought  that  the  flowers  were 
doubled  by  art.  Sr.ch,  however,  is  not  the 
case,  as  the  flowers  are  not  really  double,  but 
are  all  sterile  or  imi)erfect  and  never  bear  fruit. 
Tliis  Snf>wball  Tree  is  now  one  of  the 
commonest  in  shrulibcrries,  wlien^,  liowever,  it 
often 


Tlie  large  Quelder  Rose  {Vibimmm  viacrocephalum). 


Opulus  nanum,  from  more  northern  regions  is 
a  suitable  rock  garden  shrub  and  not  rare  in 
nurseries. 

The  J.u',\nese  Snowiull  Tree  (V.  plicatum) 
I  should  rank  second  to  the  commoner  kind,  for 
though  its  flower-clusters  are  finer  and  more  plen- 
tiful on  the  branches,  it  is  not  so  graceful  in 
growth,  neither  is  it  so  hardy  in  all  soils  and  cli- 
mates, liowever,  \.  plicatum  ranks  among  (lie 
very  choicest  of  shrubs,  not  only  for  the  shrub- 
bery, but  for  covering  walls,  and  there  is  no  liner 
clothing  for  a  north  wall  or  where  the  sun  seldom 
reaches  than  this  beautiful  Japanese  plant.  A 
group  of  it  on  a  lawn,  say  half  a  dozen  in  a  mass, 
such  as  may  be  seen  at  Kew,  <lisplays  its  beauty 
to  pcrfcctidii,  for  then  the  hdri/.oiilally  spiiiiilirig 
shoots  have  I'oom  to  de\'clop,  and  in  the  middle  ot 
May  aie  wreathed  with  snowy  <'lusti  rs  of  bloom. 
So  far  as  1  know,  the  .•single  or  typical  \'.  plieatum 


it.  V.  plicatum  is  not  nearly  enough  known  and 
planted,  but  of  late  years  the  best  nurseries  about 
London  have  increased  its  culture,  and  now  it  is 
7jlentiful  and  as  cheap  as  ordinary  shrubs.  Like 
V.  Opulus  sterile,  it  may  be  forced  into  flower 
early,  but  it  is  not  graceful 
enough  as  a  |jot  plant  com- 
pared with  the  common  Snow- 
ball Tree.  Another  exceed- 
ingly handsome  Chinese  Vi- 
burnum is 

V.  MACROCErn-in'M,  intro- 
duced 3'ears  ago  by  Fortune. 
The  form  best  known  in  gar- 
dens is  that  with  sterile 
flowers,  which  form  an  im- 
mense white  ball  sever.al  times 
larger  than  that  of  V.  pli- 
catum, but  the  type  is  pro- 
bably the  plant  known  in  gar- 
dens as  V.  Keteleeri,  which 
has  the  usual  few  sterile 
flowers  surrounding  the  small 
fertile  flowers.  Unfortunately, 
V.  macrooephalum  is  not 
hardy  enough  for  general  cul- 
ture in  the  open,  for  though 
it  does  not  get  winter-killed, 
the  frosts  of  early  spring  dam- 
age its  precocious  growth  and 
destroy  the  inciijient  flower- 
buds.  But  a  finer  plant  for 
a  wall  there  does  not  exist, 
and  I  recall  to  mind  a  very 
fine  plant  of  it  that  used  to 
flower  every  spring,  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  years  ago, 
against  the  herbaceous  ground 
wall  at  Kew  on  an  eastern  ex  - 
posure.  Those  who  have  a 
vacant  wall  space  should  jjlant 
this  shrub  ;  they  will  not  be 
di.s,appointed.  I  should  like 
to  know  how  it  behaves  in 
Devonshire  and  other  warm 
counties,  and  jierhaps  .some 
readers  in  those  favoured  |)art8 
can  tell  us. 

The  W.wi  aring  Tree  (V. 
Lantana)  which  one  sees  wild 
in  hedges  is  really  a  very 
liaiulsome  shrub  or  small  tree, 
beautiful  in  spring  with  its 
ample  heads  of  white  flowers 
and  again  in  autumn  wlien  the 
foliage  dies  oil'  of  a  fine  deep 
red  tint.  One  need  not  have 
it  ([uite  in  tlie  garden,  but 
rising  out  of  boundary  shrub- 
beries, and  a  similar  position  might  be  given  to 
the  North  American  species,  V.  lantanoides,  den- 
tatum,pubescens,pruuifoliHm,acerifolium, nudum, 
hvvigatum,  Lentago,  dahurieum  and  burejieti- 
eunCnone  of  which  have  the  sterile  llower-head 
whicli  forms  the  essential  character  of  a  Snowball 
Tii'e,  tliiau;h  several  of  them  are  handsome  when 
in  flower  in  early  summer. 

Tin:  kveroreen  VinrRXt'MS  are  best  known  by 
V.  Tinus,  the  common  Laurustinus,  which  is  too 
well  known  to  need  description.  There  is  not 
another  shrub  that  is  so  persistent  in  flower,  and 
even  in  the  dead  of  winter  one  often  sees  it  in 
bloom  in  company  witli  Snowdrops  and  winter 
Aconites.  'J'liis  year  it  has  been  very  line,  owing 
no  doubt  to  last  summer's  heat.  Of  the  varieties, 
the  be>(  no  doubt  is  bicidum,  from  North  Africa. 
It  is  not  .so  hardy  as  the  type,  but  where  it  thrives 
ill  southern  and  euaft  gardens  it  is  an  e.xeeption- 
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ally  fine  shrub.  Loudon  records  a  specimen  of  it 
at  Bray,  in  Ireland,  10  feet  high  and  l'2lj  feet  in 
circumference.  About  London  it  does  not  thrive 
well,  neither  do  the  varieties  hirtum  and  strictum, 
though  they  make  beautiful  wall  coverings,  a 
form  of  gardening,  unhappily,  disappearing  now. 
Another  evergreen  Viburnum  suitable  for  walls, 
but  not  hardy  enough  to  plant  in  the  open,  is  the 
Ja])anese 

V.  DDoRATissiMrM,  or  V.  Awafuiki  as  it  is  often 
called.  It  has  large  shining  green  leaves  like  the 
common  Laurel,  and  bears  clusters  of  white 
flowers.  In  Japan  it  is  one  of  the  finest  ever- 
greens in  the  country,  and  is  a  favourite 
especially  in  temple  gardens,  where  it  is 
trained  into  huge  conical  masses  often  20  feet 
high.  In  flower-time  it  perfumes  the  gardens 
with  its  fragrance.  V.  Sieboldi  and  V.  San- 
dankwa  are  much  the  same.  In  warm  localities 
against  walls  these  are  worth  cultivating,  but  not 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  unless  well  pro- 
tected in  winter.  W.  Goldring. 

Keiv. 


Ceanothus  divaricatus. — Amidst  the  wealth 
of  Jlay  flowering  shrubs  the  Ceanothuses  are  con- 


striking  here.  A  bush  here  is  fully  14  feet  high,  much  more  elegant  growth ;  it  grows  half  as  high 
and  a  graceful  mass  of  elegant  pale  blue  flowers,  agam,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  at 
in  lovely  harmonv  with  an  almost  perpendicular  any  rate,  is  quite  as  capable  of  standing  severe 
massive  grey  rock  standing  at  a  little  distance  in  frost  and  much  better  capable  of  withstandmg  the 
the  background,  and  contrasting  beautifully  with  cutting  east  winds  of  spring.  These  winds  are  a 
the  various  colours  of  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas,  much  greater  enemy  to  the  Bamboos  than  is  an 
the  noble  leafage  of  Palms  and  bold  foliaged  even  intensely  cold  atmosphere,  so  long  ;vs  it  is 
plants  amidst  which  ic  grows.— J.  R.,  The  Gar-  still.  We  have  a  large  specimen  of  each  growing 
(/c».*,  Tan-y-hwlch.  within   a  few  feet   of   each    other   and    botli   are 

Exochorda  grandiflora.  —  Introduced  by  enually  sheltered,  yet  I  have  seen  the  I'hyllo- 
Robert  Fortune  from  Northern  China  over  forty  '■  stachys  stand  practically  uninjured  when  B. 
years  ago,  this  shrub  has  not  j'et  become 
at  all  well  known,  yet  it  is  not  onlj'  very 
pretty,  but  quite  distinct  from  anj'  of  the 
hardy  trees  and  shrubs  now  in  flower.  It 
is  nearly  allied  to  the  Spira?as,  and  has 
indeed  been  known  under  that  name.  In 
the  open  it  is  a  rather  spreading,  rounded 
bush  G  feet  to  8  feet  high,  and  bears  in 
April  and  May  a  profusion  of  pure  snow- 
white  flowers.  The  leaves  are  1  inch  to  2 
inches  long,  obovate,  and  quite  glabrous. 
The  flowers  occur  in  short,  erect  racemes, 
each  of  them  1  inch  across,  the  five  petals 
being  of  elliptical  outline.  Although  it  suc- 
ceeds very  well  in  the  open,  the  best  results 

are  obtained  by 

growing     it 

against  a   wall, 

to     which     the 

back     branches 

may  be  trained ; 

it  should  not  be 

very     closely 

pruned.       That 


Yihiirnum  plicatum.  Engraved  for  The  Garden 
from  a  photograph  sent  by  Miss  Wilmott,  Warley 
Place,  Essex. 


Viburnum  Kctelteri. 


spicuons,  and  in  mild  districts  where  they  succeed, 
they  should  certainly  find  a  place.  Amongst  several 
varieties  C.   divaricatus  is   at  present   the   most 


free  production  of 
flowers  is  plenty  of 
sunshine  in  the  late 
summer  and  autumn 
is  seen  by  their  abun- 
dance this  spring.  Its 
comparative  scarcity 
in  gardens  is  due  pro- 
bably to  the  slowness 
with  which  it  has  been 
propagated,  the  only 
methods  successfully 
adopted,  up  to  within 
the  last  few  years  at 
any  rate,  being  layer- 
ing and  division.  Some 
years  ago,  however,  it 
fruited  and  produced 
seeds  at  Touraine,  in 
France,  so  from  this 
source  j'oung  plants 
may  possibly  be  ob- 
tained in  future.  The 
species  flowered  for  the 
first  time  at  Messrs. 
Standish  and  Noble's 
nursery  at  Bagshot  in 
May,  'lS.')4.  It  was 
figured  in  The  Gar- 
den for  February  24, 
1877. 

Phyllostachys 
(Bambusa)  viridi-glau- 
cescens.  —  The  two 
hardy  Bamboos  which 
stand  before  all  others 
as  the  best  for  English 
gardens  are,  in  my 
opinion,  this  species 
and  Bambusa  Metake. 
Of  the  latter  if  is  not 
necessary  to  si>eak,  for 
it  is  the  best  (and,  in- 
deed, about  the  only 
one)  known  throughout 
the  country.  With 
regard  to  tlie  I'hyl- 
lostachys,  however,  it 
it  is  (juite  other- 
wise, being  comparatively  unknown  either  in 
gardens  or  nurseries.  Yet  it  possesses  several 
advantages  over  B.  Metake ;  it  is  of  larger  and 


the  chief  factor  in  the  Metake  has  sufl'ered  so  much  that  its  foliage  on 
one  side  of  the  jilant  appeared  as  if  scalded.  P. 
viridi-glaucescens  grows  from  10  feet  to  I.")  feet 
high,  its  dark  green  stems  carrying  branches  to 
within  .■?  feet  of  the  ground.  The  leaves  are  not 
one-si.\th  the  size  of  those  of  B.  Metake,  being  4 
inches  to  5  inches  long.  It  is  to  their  small  size 
and  the  graceful,  flexuose  growth  of  the  branches 
that  it  owes  its  singularly  graceful  aspect.  It 
was  introduced  to  France  from  Northern  China 
about  fifty  years  ago. — B. 

Forsythias. — These  Chinese  shrubs  are  known 
to  many  of  our  readers,  and  cjuite  latel}'  we  have 
been  surprised  very  much  at  the  beauty  of  large 
groups  in  the  open  air,  the  grace  of  the  buds  sur- 
passing almost  that  of  the  most  beautiful  spring 
flowers.  The  plants  are  growing  in  poor,  heavy 
soil  and  fully  exposed.  Frequently  in  Kngland 
we  see  these  shrubs  grown  on  walls,  and  thej'  are 
beautiful  everywhere,  but  there  can  be  no  greater 
mistake  in  dealing  with  them  than  confining  them 
to  walls,  as  we  are  quite  sure  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view  they  are  more  effective  in  bold 
groups  in  beds,  on  banks,  or  even  in  rough  places 
among  the  hardiest  shrubs  or  covert  plants.  That 
they  would  flower  later  in  such  places  would  be  no 
disadvantage,  but  somewhat  a  gain.  The  habit 
is  most  picturesque,  and  for  cutting  for  the  house 
nothing  could  be  more  precious.  There  is  not 
much  difference  as  regards  kinds  except  in  the 
names  ;  every  kind  is  beautiful,  and,  perhaps,  the 
commonest  is  the  best.  They  are  easy  tc  increase, 
gracing  cottage  and  mansion,  and  we  know  no- 
thing of  recent  introduction  that  deserves  better 
to  be  looked  at  in  a  broad  way,  anil  as  regards 
effect  in  masses. 

Camellias  in  the  open. — I  was  pleased  to  see 
the  brief  note  by  Mr.  Barry  (p.  .'!3'.))  on  the  hardi- 
ness of  Camellias  out  of  doors.  There  can  be  no 
(luestion  that  they  will  succeed  admirably  in  tlie 
most  favoured  portions  of  the  kingdom  without 
any  protection  whatever,  and  it  is  |)ossible  that 
in  somewhat  cold  districts  these  beautiful  plants 
would  answer  well  against  warm  walls  having  a 
good  aspect.  Early  in  March  I  went  to  visit  an 
old  friend,  now  gardener  to  Lord  Tredegar,  at 
Tredegar  Park,  Newport,  Monmouthshire,  and 
there  saw  some  large  plants  of  Camellia  tliat 
were  in  excellent  health,  with  stout  bold  foliage 
down  to  the  .soil,  and  literally  covered  with  fully 
exijanilcd  flowers  ;  in  fact,  they  appeared  fully  as 
healthy  and  vigorous  as  any  of  the  hardy  shrubs 
near  them.     Much  might  be  written  of  the  noblo 
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trees  and  the  objects  of  interest  at  Tredegar  Park, 
including  an  ancient  avenue  of  Spanish  Chestnuts 
that  must  be  very  old  indeed,  surpassing  an3'thing 
I  ever  saw.  No  doubt  Camellias  succeed  at  many 
other  places  that  are  not  generally  known  to  have 
them  outside,  but  as  a  proof  of  how  they  like 
being  planted  outside  I  may  mention  that  t  once 
took  charge  of  a  garden  in  which  a  large  number 
of  Camellias  was  grown.  Unfortunately,  the  plants 
were  in  very  bad  health,  looking  yellow,  and 
scarcely  able  to  exist.  My  employer  went  round 
with  me  on  my  arrival  and  stated  that  he  was 
anxious  to  save  the  Camellias.  What  did  1  think 
best  to  do  with  them  V  The  answer  was,  "  Plant 
them  out  in  the  open  until  autumn  and  then  lift 
them."  This  ideadid  not  seem  to  find  much  favour, 
but  was  acted  upon, 'with  splendid  results.  The 
time  of  planting  out  was  the  first  week  in  June, 
and  every  night  after  a  bright  day  the  garden 
engine  played  upon  them.  The  result,  as  stated, 
was  first  class ;  a  new  growth  was  made  in  profusion 
with  large  massive  leaves  of  a  dark  green  hue. 
Towards  the  end  of  September  they  were  all 
lifted  carefully  and  ])laced  in  large  pots  and  tubs, 
in  which  they  were  highlj'  satisfactory  up  to  the 
tune  of  mj-  leaving,  about  seven  years  afterwards. 
Two  large  plants  were  planted  against  the  house, 
and  in  that  position  passed  safely  through  several 
severe  winters.  Anyone  possessing  unhealth}' 
Camellias  would  find  they  would  rapidly  alter  for 
the  better  if  planted  out,  and  fully  regain  health 
and  strength. — W.  G.  C. 


BERBERIS   DARWINI. 

This  Barberry  is,  in  common  with  flowering 
shrubs  generall3',  blooming  with  unusual  freedom 
this  .season.  The  past  summer,  which  so  severely 
tried  hardy  herbaceous  flowers,  appears  to  have 
affected  flowering  shrubs  in  a  totally  different 
way.  I  ne\'er  remember  to  have  seen  the  Lilac 
so  heavily  laden  with  blos.som,  and  such  things  as 
the  Siberian  Crab,  the  Almond,  the  Thorns,  Ike, 
are  simply  smothered  with  blossom.  Darwin's 
Barberry  is  certainly  one  of  the  fine.st  hardy 
flowering  shrubs  we  have,  but  it  is  too  frequently 
seen  in  a  condition  that  gives  no  idea  of  its  worth. 
It  is  not  one  of  those  vigorous  rooted  things  tliat 
can  hold  their  own  for  years  with  the  ordinary 
occupants  of  the  shrubbery.  I  frequently  see 
this  Barberry  in  positions  where  only  the 
strongest  habited  .shrubs  can  remain  in  health. 
Partly  shaded  by  trees,  deprived  of  light  and  air 
and  moisture  and  nourishment,  its  natural  manner 
of  growth  is  quite  obliterated.  Some  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  this  Barberry  I  ever  met  with  are 
growing  on  a  bank  raised  considerably  above  the 
ground  le\el.  They  arc  associated  with  things  of 
moderate  growth,  such  as  Cotoneasters,  Deutzias, 
&c. ,  and  from  the  time  they  were  planted,  about 
twenty  years  ago,  they  have  never  been  in  any 
way  crowded.  They  are  sheltered  from  east  and 
north  winds,  and  this  combination  of  shelter  and 
good  drainage  witli  ample  breathing  space  is  just 
what  this  delightful  Barberry  seems  to  retjuire. 
At  the  present  time  the  |)lants  are  studded  from 
the  b.-isc  to  the  top  with  bloom.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  find  a  fairer  |)icture  of  floral  beauty 
than  these  large  specimens  afl'ord  just  now. 

In  low-lying  situations,  where  the  water  comes 
near  the  surface  in  winter,  especially  when  the  soil 
is  of  a  heavy  character,  this  Barberry  does  not 
appear  to  be  very  happy.  In  such  cases  a  liberal 
addition  of  leaf-mould  or  peat  will  be  of  much  ser- 
vice. Some  of  the  finest  specimens  I  ever  saw 
were  in  [leaty  soil.  Berberis  Darwini  is  so  attrac- 
tive, not  only  when  in  bloom,  but  also  by  reason 
of  its  deep  venlurc  and  pleasing  liubit  of  growth, 
as  to  be  well  worthy  of  some  pains  to  ensure  per- 
manent health  and  vigour. — J.  C.  B. 

In    sheltered    localities   this   Barberry   is 

at  this  season  one  of  the  brightest  of  hardy 
Ehrub.s  in  flower.  Although  it  docs  not  stand 
our  winters  as  well  as  the  hybrid  B.  stcno- 
phylla— one  of  whose  parents  it  is — nor  is  so 
graceful  in  habit,  it  is,  nevertheless,  well  worth  a 


place  in  any  garden.  All  our  jilants  of  it,  owing 
no  doubt  to  the  bright  summer  of  1S!13  and  the 
mild  winter  just  past,  are  unusually  attractive 
this  spring.  It  should  if  possible  be  given  a  sunny 
position  and  one  sheltered  from  the  north  and 
east.  It  makes  an  excellent  plant  for  the  shrub- 
bery, for  even  when  out  of  flosver  its  deep  green, 
glos.sy  foliage  renders  it  both  distinct  and  hand- 
some. The  leaves,  u.sually  half  an  inch  long,  vary 
in  shape,  but  are  mostly  narrow  at  the  base, 
widening  riglit  up  to  the  end,  where  they  are  armed 
with  one  or  three  spines.  The  floners  occur  in 
short  dense  racemes  and  are  pendent  and  of  the 
purest  bright  yellow.  The  largest  |jlants  in  Eng- 
land are  in  the  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  gardens, 
where  they  are  \2  feet  or  more  high  ;  further 
north  they  are  not  often  more  than  8  feet.  The 
species  was  first  discovered  in  the  island  of  Chiloe 
and  the  adjacent  mainland  of  Southern  Chili  by 
Charles  Dar«in  when  voyaging  in  the  Beadle.  It 
occurs  also  in  Patagonia  and  Valdivia  high  up  the 
mountains  and  usually  close  to  the  summer  snow- 
line. It  was  introduced  by  the  Messrs.  Veitch 
through  one  of  the  Lobbs.  The  seed  is  freely 
ripened  and  affords  an  easy  means  of  increase. — B. 


MALLOTUS    JAPONICUS. 

The  shrub  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
sent article  appears  to  be  the  oidy  cultivated  re- 
presentative of  a  rather  extensive  genus  of  the 
important  family  of  the  Euphorbiaceic.  It  was 
formerly  classed  under  the  genus  Rottlera 
(Roxb.),  which,  together  with  soR-.e  other  unin- 
troduced  genera,  Bentham  and  Hooker  have 
placed  under  the  genus  Mallotus  (Lour.).  Thus 
defined,  this  last-named  genus  comprises  seventy 
species,  which  are  grouped  into  six  tribes,  aiul 
are  natives  of  all  the  tropical  regions  of  the 
globe,  especially  those  of  the  Old  World. 

Considering  the  large  number  of  the  species 
and  the  wide  area  of  their  distribution,  it  would 
apjiear  surprising  that,  up  to  the  present,  these 
jilants  have  never  been  introdticed  into  cultiva- 
tion, and,  indeed,  it  is  hardly  probable  that 
such  is  the  ease  ;  yet  I  do  not  find  them  men- 
tioned in  any  of  the  horticultural  publications 
that  I  have  consulted.  Although  specimens  of 
Mallotus  japonicus  have  been  often  obtained  by 
botanical  collectors,  and  the  species  is  well  re- 
presented in  the  herbarium  of  the  Museum,  we 
have  to  refer  to  the  "Flora  Japonica  "  of  Sie- 
bold  and  Zuccarini  for  a  complete  description 
and  a  got)d  illustration  of  it.  Thunberg  also 
has  described  and  figured  the  plant  in  his 
"Flora  Japonica"  under  the  name  of  Croton 
japonicum,  but  his  description  is  rather  vague 
and  his  woodcut  is  not  very  accurate.  The 
following  is  a  correct  descrijition  of  Mallotus 
japonicus  (Muell.  Arg.) :  A  small,  erect-growing 
tree,  covered  (especially  on  the  younger  branches) 
with  reddish,  woolly,  starry  hairs.  Leaves 
alternate  or  nearly  opposite,  close  together, 
stalked,  and  without  stipules  ;  limb  or  bla<le 
variable  in  shape,  wedge  -  shaped,  rounded 
or  oval  at  the  base,  and  iju)re  or  less  long- 
liointcd  at  the  apex,  entire,  having  three 
prominent  main  ribs  on  the  under  surface,  and 
sometimes  having  one  or  two  small,  triangular 
lateral  lobes.  The  flowers  arebiune  in  terminal 
paniclcd  clusters  ;  they  arc  montecious,  anil  are 
produced  on  diflerent  branches  ;  male  flowers 
very  shortly  stalked,  corolla  wanting,  stamens 
numerous  ;  anthers  globular,  sub-didymous  ; 
female  flowers  composed  of  a  monose|)alous 
calyx  with  four  or  five  hinceolate  spreading 
lobes  ;  style  very  short,  erect,  with  three!  cylin- 
drical stigmata  which  at  first  are  sjireading, 
then  rectirvc  ;  stamens  and  eoroll.a  wanting  ; 
ovary  superior,  globular,  trigonous,  covered 
with  thick,  straight,  hispid  silky  hairs  ;  fruit  a 
small  capsule  covered  with   papilhr,  and  having 


three  cells,  each  containing  one  black  .seed, 
which  is  rounded  on  the  back  and  two-sided  on 
the  inner  part. 

Siebold  and  Zuccarini  thus  describe  it : — 

A  shrub  10  feet  to  15  feet  high,  having  some- 
times the  appearance  of  a  tree.  The  trunk  or 
stem  is  straight,  of  a  brownish  red  colour,  and 
does  not  branch  much.  The  branches  are  stiff 
and  straight,  often  forked.  The  foliage  is  tufty, 
and  the  young  shoots  are  covered  witti  a  delicate 
down  disposed  in  stars,  and  coming  off'  at  the 
slightest  touch.  In  the  wild  state  it  is  found  in 
the  southern  provinces  of  Japan,  but  is  cultivated 
there  everywhere  in  gardens.  It  is  also  to  be 
met  with  in  China.  It  grows  very  rapidly,  and  is 
very  easily  multiplied  by  sowing  the  seed.  It 
flowers  in  sjjring,  about  the  end  of  May.  The 
fruit  ripens  in  summer,  and  is  used  by  dyers  in 
their  business.  Formerly  the  bark  was  employed 
as  a  resolvent  and  emollient  medicament  for  ex- 
ternal application,  and  at  the  present  tune  the 
country  people  make  use  of  the  leaves,  freshly 
pounded,  to  cure  tumours. 

Mallotus  japonicus  was  introduced  a  few 
years  since  at  Toulouse  by  Messrs.  Bonamy, 
nurserymen.  It  has  there  withstood  the 
winters  ever  since,  and  may,  therefore,  be  con- 
sidered hardy  in  the  central  parts  of  France  at 
least.  Its  seasons  of  flowering  and  fruiting  are 
with  us  almost  the  same  as  mentioned  above, 
and  it  is  multiplied  by  us  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed by  the  authors  of  the  "  Floi-a  Japonica,'.' 
as  at  Toulouse  it  produces  an  abunilance  of 
well-ripened  seeds,  which  MM.  Vilmorin  have 
for  some  years  past  been  offering  in  their 
"  Catalogue  de  Graines  d'Arbres. '' 

As  regards  its  ornamental  qualities,  Mallotus 
japonicus  forms  a  handsome  foliaged  shrub, 
suitable  for  the  endjellishment  of  groups  of 
trees,  or  perhaps  as  single  specimens  also  on 
lawns.  Plant  lovers,  moreover,  will  regard  it 
with  special  interest,  as  being  the  only  culti- 
vated representative  of  an  extensive  genus  of 
shrubs  which  are  still  unknown  in  our  gardens. 
— S.   MoTTET,  iu  Revue  Hortiade. 


Kerria  japonica. — The  single  Kerria  con- 
tinues \erv  rare.  The  double  form  has  seldom 
been  finer  than  during  this  season,  as  everywhere 
on  walls  and  hoardings  it  has  been  studded  thickly 
with  bloom.  Masses  in  shrubberies  have  been 
almost  ecpially  full  of  bloom.  There  are  few  more 
useful  plants  for  clothing  the  base  of  walls  up  to 
3  feet  or  5  feet,  and  it  forms  a  telling  group  by 
itself  or  blended  with  Pyrus  japonica  in  a  shrub- 
bery or  on  a  lawn.     1).  T.  F. 

The  Golden  Mock  Orange. — I  noted  with 
much  interest  "  B.'s  "  note  on  this  (p.  .'{(i7|.  It  is 
well  worth  growing,  especially  where  the  leaves 
colour  .so  well  as  they  do  at  Kew.  Like  the 
Golden  Elder  and  a  good  many  other  things,  (ho 
variegation  is  richest  in  the  spring,  and  is  at 
other  seasons  :i  somewhat  uncertain  ipiantity, 
varying  much  with  soils  and  seasons.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  golden  colour  is  a  free  gift,  this 
form  blooming  as  freely  as  the  type.  It  is  also  a 
good  form  for  forcing,  the  variegation  being  very 
pronounced  under  glass.  But  somehow  this  family 
has  never  bec'omc  popular  for  early  work,  owing 
possibly  to  thcnr  unwillingness  to  move  early  in 
the  season.  And  yet  the  beauty  of  the  leaves  of 
this  golden  Phihulelplius — I  .say  nothing  of  the 
sweetness  of  the  flowers,  notwithstanding  Gerard's 
protest  about  their  odour  awakening  him  out  of 
sleep — entitles  them  to  sulHcient  heat  to  open 
them  in  llie  early  spring.    -  D.  T.  F. 

Forsythias  as  town  shrubs.— I  am  glad  to 
note  that  these  fine  old  plants  have  had  special 
notice  of  late  in  TuK  (!aki>i:n.  They  haveseldoin 
been  more  pel  feet  nor  so  early  as  this  mild 
winlei'  and  fine  spring,  and  many  fine  specimens 
have  been  seen  in  shrubberies  and  on  lawns  ;  but 
t  is  not  exactly  the  plant  one  would  expect  to 
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find  in  the  main  thoroughfare  or  the  chief  street 
of  a  large  tow  n.  Such,  liowever,  was  the  position 
in  which  a  thriving  plant  of  Forsythia  virifl- 
issima  was  recentlj'  found  in  good  health  and  pro- 
fuse bloom.  It  grows  against  a  house  on  the  loft 
of  the  main  street  in  t'arabridge,  and  no  boj's  nor 
girls  nor  others  seem  to  have  plucked  any  of  its 
full  cups  of  golden  blossoms,  or  molested  it  in  any 
way.  Tliore  are  few  towns  so  richly  clothed  in 
its  main  thoroughfares  with  such  brilliant  .shrubs 
in  the  early  .spring-tide  as  the  old  Pvrus  japonica, 
Virginian  Creei^ers,  especially  the  Am|)elopsis 
Veitchi,  Lilacs,  Almonds,  double  Cherries, 
Crabs,  and  other  showy  trees  and  shrubs.  Flag 
Irises,  Primroses,  Auriculas,  Scillas,  Forget-me- 
not,  and  Arabis  were  also  seen  lighting  up 
other  streets  during  this  spring.  Windliowers, 
especially  the  common  single  blue,  in  jjrodigal 
profusion  of  blossom  were  seen  touching  the 
side  pavement  in  others:  while  masses  of  Snow- 
drops, Crocuses  and  Tulips  were  etjually  bril- 
liant and  safe  in  their  seasons  in  other  portions 
of  the  town.  In  some  of  the  streets,  notably 
Trumpington  Street,  Walltlowers,  Prinu'oses, 
Forget-me-not,  Arabis,  Aubrietias,  &c.,  have 
furnished  the  window-sills  and  small  front  and 
area  gardens  within  reach  of  every  passer-by, 
and  not  a  leaf  nor  a  flower  seems  to  have  been 
touched.  The  owners  have  trusted  the  public, 
and  the  latter  have  returned  their  confidence  by- 
protecting  their  flowers  while  sharing  in  their 
beautj'  and  fragrance.  On  similar  principles  fruit 
is  found  to  be  safe  in  streets  and  skirting  public 
stjuares  or  roads  when  planted  in  sufhcient  quan- 
tity to  appeal  to  public  sentiment  and  taste. — 
D."T.  Fish. 

Shrubs  at  Oakwood. — Much  has  lately  been 
said  and  written  aljout  ornamental  flowering  trees 
and  shrubs.  Perhaps  a  note  of  those  grown  at 
Oakwood  may  be  of  use  to  some  of  your  readers 
who  intend  to  plant  and  may  induce  others  to  add 
to  the  list,  by  which  other  gardens,  including 
ours,  will  benefit.  What  induced  me  to  plant 
was  that  one  side  of  the  road-approach  to  our  gar- 
den was  very  ugly.  The  other  side  having  a  grown- 
up hedge  and  Japanese  Roses  was  well  enough 
and  served  as  one  side  to  an  avenue.  We  began 
planting  in  18.S-2.  No.  1,  Cerasus  pendula,  is  now 
a  fine  weeping  tree,  it  came  into  bloom  on  Easter 
Monday,  the  small  flowers  were  very  pretty,  but 
did  not  last  long  in  the  hot  sunny  weather  ;  '2, 
double  Bigarreau  Cherrj'  :  .S,  Cerasus  Watereri ; 
4,  double  ilorello  Cherry  ;  5,  Malus  floribunda ;  6, 
Paul's  Crab  ;  7,  Malus  spectabilis,  this  had  flowers 
like  small  Roses  ;  S,  Fairy  Apple  ;  9,  Prunus  Pis- 
sard  i,  flowered  beautifully  next  to  Cerasus  pendula 
in  time;  10,  Fair}'  Apple:  11,  Malus  pendula; 
12,  Malus  floribunda;  l.'i,  Malus  spectabilis;  14, 
Crati^gus  semperflorens  ;  1.").  Dartmouth  Crab  on 
Paradise  stock;  10,  Crat.-egus  tataricus ;  17, 
Ulmus  Pellewis  pendula:  18,  v.ariegated  Turkey 
Oak  ;  19,  Ulmus  campestris  rubra ;  'JO,  Malus 
alba  plena  ;  21,  Malus  Kaisa  ;  22,  Malus  (ro.sy- 
flowered)  ;  23,  Malus  spectabilis  rosea  plena;  24, 
Malus  spectabilis  alba  plena  ;  25,  Malus  spectabilis 
Reevesi ;  20,  Malus  lioribunda  atrorubens,  was 
especially  admired  by  visitors,  the  colour  of  the 
open  flowers  being  about  as  deep  as  that  of  the 
buds  of  the  usual  form.  The  whole  make  a  satis- 
factory side  of  an  avenue  and  there  is  alwaj's 
something  pretty  in  flower,  fruit  or  foliage.  I  see 
that  I  ha\e  left  out  a  weeping  Thorn  ;  the  flowers 
are  like  those  of  the  ordinary  May,  but  both  the 
flowers  and  fruit  on  the  hanging  boughs  are  very 
pretty. — Georoe  F.  Wilson. 

Rhododendron  rhombicum. — At  the  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  held  on  April 
24  an  award  of  merit  was  bestowed  upon  this 
Rhododendron,  which  with  many  other  beautiful 
and  interesting  subjects  was  sent  up  from  Kew, 
where  for  many  recurring  j'ears  this  particular 
species  has  stood  forth  as  a  most  desirable  early- 
flowering  shrub,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  it 
has  never  made  any  headway  in  general  cultiva- 
tion. Various  notes  concerning  its  beauty  have 
from  time  to  time  appeared  in  The  OAni>EN,  in 
all  cases  under  the  name  of  Azalea  rhombica.    H. 


rhombicum  is  in  colour  somewhat  like  the  North 
American  Rhodora  canadensis,  but  it  is  nrore  free 
flowering,  and  the  blossoms  are  both  larger  and 
more  brightly  coloured,  while  they  are  also  some 
two  or  three  weeks  later  in  expanding.  R.  rhom- 
bicum is  a  native  of  .Japan,  ivhere  in  the  island  of 
Niphon  it  is  found  in  mountain  forests.  It  is  by 
no  means  a  noveltv,  for  the  plant  in  ([uestion  has 
been  at  Kew  ma~ny  years.  In  the  catalogue 
of  one  of  our  leading  nurserymen  for  1870  it  was 
was  quoted  at  a  guinea  each,  but  the  following 
season  it  was  omitted.  After  the  award  from  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  it  may,  however,  now 
be  taken  in  hand  by  some  of  our  nurserymen.— T. 

Elseagnus  longipes.— This  Japanese  species 
of  EUcagnus  ditters  from  the  others  that  are 
natives  of  the  same  region  in  being  quite  deciduous, 
and  in  the  spring,  just  as  it  is  about  to  burst  into 
leaf,  every  twig  is  thickly  studded  with  blos- 
soms, individually  by  no  means  showy,  but 
collectively  they  "form  a  decidedly  ornamental 
feature.  This  Ela-agnus  assumes  the  shape  of  a 
freely  branched  bush,  whose  brown  coloured 
shoots  are  in  winter  when  devoid  of  foliage  very 
noticeable.  The  flowers,  which  are  in  shape 
somewhat  like  a  miniature  Fuchsia,  are  of  a 
greenish-white  colour,  sprinkled  over  with  small 
brown  .scales.  The  scales  also  occur  in  consider- 
able numbers  on  the  leaves,  especially  when 
young.  Greater  attention  has,  however,  been 
directed  towards  thi^  liUeagnus  as  a  fruit-bearing 
shrub  than  for  any  other  reason,  and  in  America 
it  seems  to  have  inade  more  headway  than  in  this 
country.  The  fruit,  which  is  borne  on  unusually 
long  stalks,  is  oblong  in  shape  and  bright  red 
when  ripe.  It  is  of  a  rather  sharp  acid  flavour. 
This  Eheagnus,  which  is  also  known  as  Ela-agnus 
edulis,  is  quite  hardy  in  this  country,  and  will 
succeed  better  than  many  other  shrubs,  even  on 
hot  sandy  soils.   It  is  easily  increased  by  seed. — T. 

Double-flowered  Currant. — This  form  of  the 
Flowering  Currant  is  especially  noticeable  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  later  in  blooming  th.an  any  of 
the  others,  for,  unless  closely  inspected,  the 
duplex  character  of  its  blossoms  is  not  particularly 
apjjarent.  It  is  of  an  elTective  colour,  being  a 
good  bright  red,  and  consequently  shows  up  well 
after  all  the  others  are  past.  Apart  from  its  or 
namental  features,  it  is  also  as  a  curiosity  well 
worth  notice.  This  variety  has  been  in  cultiva 
tion  for  many  years,  but  it  is  even  now  very  little 
known. — T. 


Chrysanthemums. 


POSITION  DURING  THE  SUMMER. 

The  ultimate  success  with  Chry.santheraums 
very  much  depends  upon  the  position  they  occupy 
during  the  time  they  are  out  of  doors  and  the 
treatment  accorded  them.  A  situation  open  to 
the  full  rays  of  the  sun  and  jjrfitected  from 
east  and  south-westerly  winds  shouW,  if  possi- 
ble, be  secured.  The  requirements  of  the 
plants  are  a  free  and  uninterrupted  growth, 
quite  away  from  overhanging  trees.  Unless 
the  wood  be  thoroughly  ripened  success  cannot 
follow.  I  have  seen  plants  growing  in  a  situa- 
tion quite  unsuited  to  their  requirements  that 
were  apparently  in  the  best  of  health  if  the 
gross  character  of  their  leaves  and  stems  was 
any  indication,  but  these  same  plants  lamentably 
failed  to  produce  even  third-rate  blooms, 
judged  from  the  highest  point  of  excellence, 
where  depth  of  flower  and  solidity  of  petal  are 
the  tests. 

I  know  of  no  position  that  suits  all  their  re- 
quirements better  than  in  single  rnws  on  the 
sides  of  the  jiatlis  in  the  kitchen  garden,  espe- 
cially when  the  p.aths  run  east  ami  west.  In  this 
position  the  plants  obtain  the  full  l>encfit  of 
sunshine  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  Where 
such  a  position  can  be  att'orded,  the  plants  can 


be  easily  attended  to  as  regards  watering  and 
regulating  their  growth  during  the  summer.  If 
such  a  position  as  the  one  described  is  to  be 
used,  it  is  better  to  stand  the  pots  just  within 
the  border  or  quarter  clear  of  the  path,  as  the 
continual  watering  with  liquid  manure  is  apt  to 
disfigure  the  gravel.  Those  not  so  favourably 
situated  must  utilise  the  space  and  position  at 
conimanil  in  the  best  po.ssible  manner.  Some 
persons  grow  their  plants  in  a  block  in  an  open 
p(jsition.  The  point  then  to  observe  is  to 
arrange  the  rows  of  plants  to  run  north  and 
south,  S(.i  that  the  shade  thrown  from  the  first 
row  does  not  interfere  witli  the  plants  in  the 
second,  as  it  woukl  if  the  rows  were  arranged 
from  east  to  west  and  sufticient  space  not  pi-o- 
vided  between  the  rows.  Stand  the  plants  on 
ashes  or  boards  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  worms  ; 
the  latter  really  is  the  best.  Some  growers 
plunge  the  pots,  but  unless  in  the  case  of  plants 
grown  as  specimens  or  bush  plants  for  decora- 
tion, wdiere  good  foliage  is  especially  desirable, 
I  do  not  approve  of  the  system,  for  the  reason 
that  in  continuous  wet  weather,  which  often 
occurs  towards  the  end  of  September,  it  is 
difiicult  to  know  when  the  plants  re<iuire  water. 
Excess  of  moisture  at  the  roots  is  quite  as  bad 
as  too  little.  Some  people  think  Chrysanthe- 
mums cannot  have  too  much  water,  but  this  is 
a  mistake.  Even  with  the  exceptions  named  I 
do  not  advise  the  pots  being  plunged  in  the 
soil,  but  in  ashes,  half  their  depth.  In  the  case 
of  plants  grown  for  large  blooms,  if  the  pots 
on  the  sunny  side  ccjuld  be  jjrotected  by  boards 
placed  in  front,  I  think  this  would  be  a  con- 
siderable advantage  both  in  keeping  the  roots 
cool  and  a  saving  of  labour  in  the  application 
of  water.  It  is  better  to  stand  the  pots  on 
boards,  .slates  cr  tiles  than  upon  a  bed  of  ashes, 
as  the  roots  penetrate  through  the  bottom  of 
the  pot  into  the  ashes  for  some  distance  in 
quest  of  moisture.  When  the  plants  are  re- 
moved inside  these  roots  are  destroyed,  this 
causing  a  considerable  check  to  the  plants.  I 
have  seen  the  roots  18  inches  away  from  the 
hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  jiot  when  the  plants 
were  removed  inside  early  in  October,  and  the 
removal  of  these  roots  must  give  a  serious 
check. 

Provision  must  be  made  for  securing  the 
plants  from  wind.  Various  are  the  devices  em- 
ployed. This  is  best  done  by  erecting  a  trellis- 
work  to  which  the  plants  can  be  fastened.  Tlie 
strongest  and  neatest  method  is  that  of  making 
a  permanent  structure  of  iron  standards. 
The  end  standards  should  be  1|  inches 
square,  and  be  kept  in  position  with  iron 
supports  1  inch  sipiare.  The  intermediate 
jiosts  may  be  fiat  iron  Ij  inches  wide  and  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  thick.  To  these  connect 
stout  galv.aniscd  wire,  to  which  a  coat  of  paint 
is  given  tu  pi  event  damoge  to  the  tender  shoots, 
which  sometimes  occurs  tlirough  contact  with 
the  acids  used  in  galvanising  the  wire.  Such 
contrivances  are  sometimes  objectionable  a-s  a 
permanency  ;  if  so,  they  can  easily  be  taken 
down  and  stored  away  if  the  wires  are  fastened 
by  bolts  and  nuts.  Now  that  the  tendency  is 
ti)  raise  now  varieties  of  approved  habit  of 
growth,  we  shall  be  able  to  dispense  with  the 
arrangements  recpiired  f(U-  such  tail-growing 
sorts  as  Mme.  U.  .\udiguier  and  Belle  Paule  for 
instanc(^  which  often  reached  12  feet  high.  We 
are  unable,  however,  to  dispense  witl;  .sonic  of 
the  till-growing  sm'ts  like  Prince  Alfred  (in- 
curved), which  (jftcn  gr.)W's  9  feet  high.  No 
matter  what  kind  of  stakes  are  emi)l()yed  for 
the  support  of  such  as  tlie.se,  some  sucli  addi- 
tion as  suggested  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
render  tlie  branches  safe  from  wind  or  other 
tianger.     If    the   incurved   varieties    are  to  be 
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cultivated,  adequate  support  must  be  provided 
for  them.  For  tlie  tallest  plants  three  wires 
are  required,  for  those  of  medium  height 
two  will  be  sufficient,  and  one  for  the  dwarf 
kinds.  Nothing  less  than  18  inches  of  space 
shovild  be  allowed  from  one  plant  to  the  next, 
as  the  three  branches  which  each  plant  will  in 
time  be  furnished  with  will  need  that  amount 
of  space  when  spread  out,  so  as  to  allow  the 
foliage  ample  op]iovtunity  of  becoming  fully 
developed  without  being  drawn.  If  tlie  plants 
are  arranged  in  parallel  rows,  5  feet  should  he 
aUowei.1  between  each,  arranging,  of  course,  the 
tall-growing  sorts  at  the  back.  Foi-  convenience 
in  manipulating  tlie  shoots  and  regulating  the 
flower-buds  and  other  neces.sary  details,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  arrange  all  plants  of  each  sort  to- 
gether ;  note  of  each  can  be  more  easily  made 
than  when  the  plants  are  scattered.  To  a  close 
ol)server  this  is  not  the  least  interesting  phase 
in  the  growth  of  Chrysanthemums. 

E.    MoLYNEt'.X. 


underneath.  The  scape  is  long  and  droop- 
ing, often  branched,  and  produces  flowers  in 
abundance.  The  individual  blooms  are  from  2 
inches  to  '2h  inches  in  diameter,  dorsal  sepals 
white,  with  a  few  faint  rosy  spots  at  the  base, 
the  top  half  of  the  lateral  sepals  being  of  the 
same  colour,  whilst  the  lower  portion  is  of  a 
pale  yellow,  heavily  spotted  and  marked  with 
rich  crimson,  aTid  having  a  creamy  shade.  The 
petals  are  nuich  larger  than  the  sepals,  white, 
with  a  few  very  small  rosy  spots  near  the  base. 
The  liji  is  tliree-lobed,  the  side  lobes  of  the  same 
colour  as  the  petals,  but  more  heavily  spotted, 
whilst  the  front  lobe  is  yellow  with  large  spots 
of  purplish  crimson,  and  terminated  by  two 
appendages  of  a  yellowish  colour.  These  latter 
are  in  some  varieties  slightly  spotted.  Tliis 
species   is    very   free   flowering,    producing   its 


Sehilltriana  and  P.  amalilis  or  P.  Aphrodite.  The 
flowers,  of  good  form  anil  delicate  mauve  in  colour, 
measure  about  3  inches  in  diameter.  The  lip  is 
striped  on  the  front  lobe  with  rose,  the  side  lobes 
being  spotted  with  rosy  purple  and  marked  with 
yellow.  The  leaves  are  from  :?  inches  to  4  inches 
across  and  from  .S  inches  tu  lo  inches  long,  of  a 
dark  green  colour  on  the  U|)per  surface  and  under- 
neath grey. — 0. 

Houlletia   odoratissima    antioquiensis. — 

One  of  the  rarer  plants  in  the  Orchid  world,  but 
not  so  scarce  in  recent  years  as  formerly.  It  is  a 
free-growing  species  and  succeeds  well  if  grown 
at  the  coolest  end  of  the  Cattleya  house,  where  it 
should  be  well  exposed  to  the  light  and  sliaded 
from  the  hottest  raj's  of  the  sun.  This  variety  is 
semi-terrestrial,  with  short  stout  pseudo-bulbs, 
carrj'ing  a  single  leaf  of  deep  green  colour.  The 
scape  carries  sometimes  six   to    ei  ;ht   blooms  of 


Orchids. 

PHAL.ENOPSIS  STUARTIANA. 

Only  a  few  decades  ago  there  was  but  one 
species  of  this  lovely  genus  known  to  commerce, 
and  for  many  years  new  varieties  were  added 
very  sparingly.  At  the  present  time  close  upon 
fifty  difi'erent  sorts  are  cultivated  in  our  gar- 
dens, consisting  of  species,  varieties,  and  hy- 
brids, many  of  the  last  being  natural  crosses, 
whilst  others  have  been  raised  at  home.  The 
plant  here  figured,  introduced  by  Messrs.  Hugh 
Low  and  Co.,  of  Clapton,  about  fourteen  years 
awo,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  species  we 
have,  and  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  every 
collection.  It  was  first  discovered  in  the  island 
of  Mindanao,  one  of  the  Philippine  group,  by 
Mr.  Boxall,  growing  so  close  to  the  seashore, 
that  often  it  was  sprayed  by  tlie  salt  water 
during  very  stormy  weather.  This  island  has 
become  noted  as  the  home  of  many  exceed- 
in'dy  beautiful  and  rare  plants,  for  besides 
this  lovely  species  the  following  are  also  found 
in  this  place  :  PhaUenopsis  Maria>,  P.  Sanderi- 
ana,  Aerides  Lawrenceanum,  A.  Sanderiannm, 
Vanda  Sanderiana,  &c. 

Phalicnopsis  Stuartiana  is,  like  the  other 
members  of  this  genus,  epiphytal,  and  retpiires 
strong  heat  and  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  atmo- 
sphere. The  liest  material  for  growing  this 
specie3  is  fresh  Sphagnum  Moss,  which  must 
not  under  any  ccjiisideration  be  allowed  to  be- 
come sour  or  stagnant.  Phahenopsids  succeed 
best  when  gi'(jwn  in  teak  baskets  suspended 
from  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  must  be  shaded 
from  tlie  sun,  otherwise  the  foliage,  which  is  of 
a  thick  and  sapjiy  nature,  will  liecome  greatly 
disfigured.  The  house  in  which  tlie.se  plants 
are  cultivated  should  be  kept  from  the  begin- 
ning of  May  at  a  temperature  ranging  from  75° 
to  80°  Fahr.  in  the  daytime  and  not  lower 
than  70°  during  the  night  until  the  end  of 
November,  when  it  should  be  gradually  allowed 
to  fall  to  05'  or  70"  in  the  daytime  and  (JO'  to 
05°  at  night.  Much  benefit  will  be  derived  by 
sprinkling  salt  about  the  floor,  say  about  cuicc 
a  week,  and  occasionally  watering  the  sides  of 
the  house,  stages,  Ike,  with  liquid  cow  manure. 
At  all  times  a  moi.st  atmosphere  must  be  main- 
tained. 

The  leaves  of  Pliahenopsis  Stuartiana  are 
from  8  inches  to  1  foot  in  length  and  •'>  inches 
or  4  inches  broad.  When  youngthey  ares])otted 
witli  greyi.sh  green,  but  this  often  disapjiears 
with  age,  when  they  become  of  a  deep  green 
colour  on   the    ujiper    side   and   purplish    red 


PhaUvnopsis  Stuartiana. 


beautiful  and  delicate  lofiking  blossoms  during 
the  winter  months.  As  many  as  forty  well  de- 
veloped blooms  have  been  seen  on  one  spike. 
In  its  growth  and  shape  of  flowers  it  much  re- 
sembles P.  Schilleriana,  which  is  a  very  suitable 
companion  to  it.  It  is  veiy  gratifying  to  notice 
that  the  taste  for  Phahpuoiisids  increases  each 
year,  and  as  their  individual  requirements  are 
better  kn(/wu  they  are  sure  to  become  more 
popular  than  they  are  at  ]n'esent. 

Wm.  Hncii  (JowKR. 


Phalsenopsis  Sanderiane. — This  beautiful 
.specii-s  lias  lieen  liiuiwii  lo  our  gar<lens  for  nliiiut 
a  do/eu  years,  having  been  scut  home  from  the 
Philippine  Islands  liy  one  of  Mr.  Sander's  collec- 
tors. Jt  blooms  usually  during  the  spring  and 
summer  montlis,  and  is  one  of  llio  most  lii'uutiful 
of  the  whole  genus.  It  is  considered  liy  some 
authorities  to  be   a  natural    liybrid  between    P. 


curious  shape.  The  sepals  are  of  a  beautiful  deep 
chestnut-red,  the  petals  similar  to  the  sepals,  but 
smaller.  The  lip  has  two  horn-like  appendages, 
bent  backwards.  It  was  disenvrred  by  Wallis 
in  the  United  States  of  Colombia  in  tlie  year 
18(iS  and  distributed  by  Messrs.  Linden,  of  Hrns- 
sels.  It  should  be  potted  in  good  rough  peat  fibre 
and  Spluignum  Moss  and  be  well  elevated  above 
the  rim  of  the  pot.  The  flowers  appear  in  the 
spring  months  and  last  a  long  time  in  perfection. 
— W. 

Oncidiutn  concolor.— Oncidium  concolor  is 
one  of  file  most  useful  Orcliids  wc  have  ever 
had  imiiorted,  its  bright  yellow  flowers  forming  a 
grand  contrast  to  those  of  the  other  Orcliid.s 
with  which  it  is  grown.  This  species  is  of  very 
compact  gr-owtli.  The  best  way  to  grow  it  is  in 
a  small  wooden  basket  or|)iin  suspended  from  the 
roof  of  tlio  liouse,  wliere  tlie  spil;es  (about  1  foot 
or  more  long)  of  bright  coloured  flowers  show 
to  the  best  advantage.     It  is  ec|Mally  suitable  as 
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a  pot  jJant  or  on  a  block,  and  should  be  potted 
in  a  mixture  of  good  brown  peat  fibre  and  Sphag- 
num Moss  with  good  drainage.  The  pseudo- 
bulbs  are  small,  and  bear  on  the  summit  a  pair 
of  bright  green  leaves  each  about  6  inches  long. 
The  scape,  which  is  pi'oduced  from  the  base  of  the 
bulb,  is  drooping,  branched  and  raany-flowered. 
The  individual  blooms  measure  about  2  inches 
long,  but  not  so  much  across.  The  lip  is  very 
large  and  prominent,  whilst  the  sepals  and  petals 
are  much  smaller  than  the  lip.  This  valuable 
species  has  been  known  to  commerce  for  a  great 
number  of  years,  and  is  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  collection  where  Orchids  are  grown.  During 
the  summer  months  it  will  succeed  well  in  the 
Odontoglossum  house,  and  after  it  has  done 
flowering  and  made  its  growth,  the  Cattleya 
house  will  be  found  to  suit  it  best.  It  requires 
plenty  of  water  during  the  growing  season,  and 
generally  blooms  about  May  and  June. — W.  H.  G. 

Cypripedium  calurum  {A/pha). ^The  bloom 
you  send  is  of  tliis,  a  hylirid  between  C.  longi- 
rtorum  and  C.  Hedeni.  The  reason  your  plant 
doe.s  not  do  well  is  possibly  on  account  of  its 
being  grown  too  cold.  Place  it  at  the  cool  end 
of  the  East  India  house,  and  give  it  a  moderate 
supply  of  water  rluring  the  flowering  and  grow- 
ing season,  and  never  allow  it  to  become  dry. 
When  well  grown  this  beautiful  Cypripedium  "is 
almost  always  in  bloom,  for  as  soon  as  one 
flower  dies  away  another  opens  until  the  spike 
has  (juite  finished. — W. 


C(ELOaYNE  ASPERATA. 

This  species  of  Ccehigyne  appears  to  have 
become  exceedingly  scarce  in  cultivation,  al- 
though during  tlie  last  few  years  it  has  been 
imported  in  quantity.  Owing  to  its  being 
such  a  bad  doer,  many  amateurs  have  found  it 
very  difficult  to  establish,  and  even  when  some 
liave  managed  this  successfully,  they  have  failed 
to  grow  it  for  any  length  of  time."  Cwlogyne 
asperata  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of"  the 
whole  genu,s,  and  was  imported  by  Messrs. 
Low  and  Co. ,  of  CUapton,  as  far  back  as  1848 
or  1849,  from  the  north  of  Borneo,  where  it  was 
found  growing  along  tlie  Sarawak  River  in 
marshy  ground.  It  was  distributed  under  the 
name  of  Ct.elogyne  Lowi,  but  it  had  been  pre- 
viously named  by  Liudley  C.  asperata.  It  is  a 
most  useful  plant  for  e.xhibition  as  well  as  for 
decoration,  and  several  years  ago  many  fine 
specimens  were  to  be  met  with  at  all  the  large 
shows.  When  grown  and  flowered  well  it  has 
a  very  pleasing  and  striking  effect.  The  pseudo- 
bulbs  are  (j  inches  or  m^re  long,  oblong,  and 
produce  a  pair  of  lanceolate  light  green,  ever- 
green leaves  at  the  top.  The  tlower.s  are  borne 
on  pendulous  racemes  which  carry  from  ten 
to  eighteen  blooms.  The  individual  flowers 
measure  about  3  inches  in  diameter,  the  sepals 
and  petals  being  of  a  beautiful  creamy  white, 
the  sepals  broader  than  the  petals.  The  lip  is 
three-lobed,  the  side  lobes  being  erect  ;  the 
middle  lobe,  undulated  at  the  margins,  and 
with  large  warty  ridges  rnnnirjg  down  the  whole 
length,  is  of  a  bright  orange-yelhiw,  streaked 
with  chestnut  -  red.  The  Howers  last  several 
weeks  in  full  beauty  if  not  sprinkled  with  water 
and  kept  away  from  damp,  and  arc  usually  pro- 
duced during  the  montlis  of  June  and  July. 
This  Cu-logyne  enjoys  plenty  of  heat,  and" I 
would  advise  that  it  be  given  the  hottest  end  of 
the  East  India  house.  Whilst  the  plants  are 
at  rest  water  nnist  be  given  very  cautiou.sly ;  in 
fact  only  enough  to  keep  the  bulbs  from  shrivel- 
ling and  in  a  healthy  condition.  When  youn<' 
growths  are  making  their  appearance  the  supply 
should  be  gradually  increased,  and  ])lenty  giveii 
when  in  full  giowth.  Being  a  strong  andlfree- 
growmg  plant  when  doing  well,  it  shouhl  b. 
potted  into  a  good-sized  pot  with  good  drainage, 


and  for  soil  I  would  recommend  a  mixture  of 
good  brown  peat  fibre  and  Sphagnum  Moss.  I 
have  also  seen  it  grown  well  in  a  mixture  of 
good  turf  and  peat,  but  the  former  I  think 
preferable.  It  should  be  placed  as  near  the 
glass  as  possible,  as  it  enjoys  an  abundance  of 
light.  When  visiting  the  celebrated  collection 
of  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart. ,  at  Dorking,  last 
summer,  I  noticed  a  magnificent  variety  of  this 
species  with  flowers  much  deeper  in  colour  than 
I  had  hitherto  seen.         Wm.  Hugh  Gowek. 


Cattleya  Aclandiae. — A  fine  form  and  highly 
coloured  flower  of  this  beautiful  Cattleya  comes 
from  "  G.  F.,''  who  received  an  iinjiortation  some 
time  since  direct  from  Brazil.  It  is  no  doubt 
owing  to  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  plants 
were  brought  home  that  they  are  flowering  so 
early,  the  usual  time  being  the  months  of  June 
and  July.  The  flower  to  hand  is  of  good  size, 
csjiecially  so  for  a  newly-imported  piece.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  olive-green  and  very  heavily 
blotched  with  dark  purple,  the  lip  magenta- 
purple  with  intense  dark  veins. — H.  G. 

Masdevallia  Shuttleworthi. — This  beauti- 
ful and  curious  species  belongs  to  a  genus  very 
useful  for  those  wlio  have  only  the  convenience 
for  growing  cool  house  Orchifls.  It  is  of  nice 
compact  growth,  and,  although  somewhat  rare, 
should  be  in  all  collections  where  these  plants  are 
grown.  It  bloomed  first  in  this  country  about 
sixteen  years  ago,  having  been  discovered  by  the 
gentleman  whose  name  iti  bears.  It  was  discovered 
in  the  Northern  States  of  Colombia,  growing  in  the 
cool  wet  regions  of  that  State.  From  time  to  time 
several  importations  have  been  sent  home,  but 
nearly  all  arrived  in  bad  condition,  hence  its 
scarcity.  Sometimes  this  is  classed  as  a  variety 
of  M.  caudata,  but  I  take  it  to  be  ([uite  a  distinct 
species.  The  leaves,  of  a  pale  green  colour,  mea- 
sure from  2  inches  to  8  inches  long  and  are  pro- 
duced in  abundance.  The  flowers  are  borne  on 
slender  stems  of  about  the  same  length  as  the 
leaves.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  pale  yellow,  flushed 
with  rose  at  the  top,  with  several  veins  of  the 
same  colour  running  its  entire  length  ;  the  lateral 
sepals  are  pur[)lish  mauve,  finely,  but  thickly 
spotted  with  white.  All  three  of  the  sepals  have 
a  tail  about  3  inches  long,  greenish  in  colour  and 
becommg  bright  j-ellow  towards  the  ends.  The 
petals  are  small  and  obscure,  white.  The  lip  is 
also  small,  recurved  at  the  tip  and  light  purple  in 
colour.  The  whole  flower  is  exceedinglj'  large 
compared  with  the  size  of  the  plant.  1  would 
advise  "  W.  B.  S."  to  pot  his  plants  in  a  good 
mixture  of  jjeat  and  Sphagnum  Moss  in  shallow 
pans  or  small  pots  and  suspend  them  from  the 
roof  of  the  house,  where  they  will  thrive  best. 
The  drainage  must  be  well  looked  after,  as  the 
plants  enjoy  an  abundance  of  water  during  the 
sununer  months,  and  in  the  winter  they  must  on 
no  account  be  allowed  to  suffer  from  drought. 
This  species  is  very  free-flowering.  The  most 
suitable  position  for  this  is  the  Odontoglossum 
or  any  house  with  a  northern  aspect,  where  it 
can  be  kept  cool  and  obtain  shade.  The  usual 
time  for  M.  Shuttleworthi  to  bloom  is  during  the 
spring  and  summer  months. — W.  H.  G. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


PhalaenopslB  amabilis  (Delta). — The  portion 
of  leaf  i)f  this  sent,  does  not  show  any  sign  of  disease 
as  suggested,  and  1  think  you  need  have  no  fear  of 
tlic  other  parts  becoming  affected  until  the  propc>r 
time  of  natural  decay,  which  this  appears  to  be.  As 
you  say  the  plant  is  in  good  health,  you  cnn  only  cut 
the  leaf  off,  as  leavini;  it  en  the  plant  until  it  natur- 
ally falls  gives  the  plant  a  Imd  appcaraiico. — H.  O. 

Odontoglossum  hastilabium  (On-liid  Lorer). 
—  Your  tlnwer  is  of  this  species,  but  a  very  light 
coloured  form.  A  good  form  should  have  the  sepals 
and  petals  heavily  striped  and  spotted  with  darker 
purple,  the  lip  wliite  with  a  rich  stain  of  purple  on 
tile  upper  part.  The  flowers  measure  about  3  ineiies 
in  diameter,  and  are   i)orne  upon  a  btem   often  4  feet 


and    more  in    length.      It  was     discovered     by    M. 
Linden  in  New  Grenada  as  far  back  as  1843. — W. 

Odontoglossum  seeptrum. — A  magnificent 
flower  of  this  kind  comes  from  "  H.  P.  T."  for  a 
name.  The  sepals  are  deep  chocolate,  streaked  and 
margined  with  yellow  ;  petals  blotched  with  the  same 
colour  and  irregularly  lobed  at  the  edges  ;  lip  yellow, 
with  a  large  blotch  of  chocolate  in  front.  The  flower 
sent  is  one  of  the  very  best  forms  that  has  come  under 
my  notice,  and  the  plant  should  be  taken  great  caie 
of.— W. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM   SOCIETY. 

A  SPECIAL  meeting  of  the  members  of  this  society 
was  held  on  Monday  last  at  Anderton's  Hotel, 
when  Sir  Edwin  Saunders  occupied  the  chair. 
After  reading  the  notice  convening  the  meeting, 
the  chairman  referred  to  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
Jukes  as  vice-chairman  of  committees,  and  re- 
minded the  members  of  the  great  services  that 
gentleman  had  rendered.  It  was  felt  that  he 
could  not  be  allowed  to  depart  without  present- 
ing him  with  some  substantial  memento  of  his 
long  period  of  office,  which  dated  back  previous 
to  the  society  becoming  a  national  one.  Mr. 
Jukes'  record  went  back  to  IfSSl  when  he  joined 
the  society  as  a  member;  in  1SS3  he  became  a 
member  of  the  committee,  and  at  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  society  in  1SS9  he  was  appointed  vice- 
chairman,  a  position  he  continued  to  hold  until 
February  last  with  great  credit  to  himself  and 
considerable  value  to  the  society.  Sir  Edwin 
then  handed  to  Mr.  Jukes  a  handsomely  illumi- 
nated testimonial  signed  by  all  the  otiicers  of  the 
society  bearing  the  following  inscription  : — 

The  N^ational  Chrysantiif.,miim  Society. 

At  the  annual  general  meeting  held  on  Feb.  li), 
1&I(4,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  best  thanks 
of  the  members  of  the  N.C.S.  be  accorded  to  Mr. 
Edward  0,  Jukes  on  his  retirement  from  the  otHce  of 
vice  chairman  of  the  general  committee  for  the  in- 
valuable services  which  he  has  so  long  rendered  to  the 
society  as  one  of  its  principal  executive  officers. 

Mr.  Jukes  in  reply  expressed  his  hearty  thanks 
for  the  kindness  done  to  him,  and  although  he 
was  compelled  by  stress  of  local  work  to  relin- 
(piish  active  labours  in  the  society,  he  hoped  still 
to  feel  the  same  keen  interest  in  its  welfare  and 
in  its  success  as  before. 

The  discussion  on  Mr.  Shea's  pa[)er  on  judging 
Chrysanthemums  was  then  opened  by  Mr.  Edwin 
Molyneux,  who  said  the  awarding  of  prizes  was 
indeed  an  important  matter.  Blooms  ought  to  be 
appraised  according  to  their  standard  of  excel- 
lence, and  point-judging  was  far  preferable  to  that 
of  comparison.  Mr.  Molyneux  deprecated  the 
vagaries  of  certain  judges  in  matters  of  variety 
and  colour.  Some  preferred  one  type,  some 
another,  but  a  weakness  of  this  sort  ought  not  to 
influence  a  judge  in  making  an  award.  Each 
bloom  ought  to  be  judged  on  its  individual  merits. 
So,  too,  with  novelties.  If  these  are  awarded 
extra  points  simply  because  they  are  no\'elties,  it 
is  a  w  rong  principle  to  go  upon.  Mr.  Shea  had 
laid  down  seven  attributes  of  excellence,  but  Mr. 
Molyneux  thought  an  eighth  was  necessary  —form, 
for  a  bloom  miglit  have  all  the  others  and  yet  be 
wanting  in  form.  One  ditficnlty  in  Mr.  Shea's 
pa])er  was  that  of  time.  He  was  (piite  in  harmony 
with  the  principles  laid  down  by  that  gentleman, 
provided  simplicity  couhl  be  produced.  He  would 
suggest  that  diameter  be  allowed  one  and  a  half 
l)oints,  depth  one  and  a  half  points,  solidity  one 
and  a,  half  points,  form,  freshness  and  colour 
together  two  points,  and  breadth  of  petal  and 
colour  two  points,  in  all  eight  points. 

Other  speakers  followed,  the  majority  of  whom 
seemed  to  concur  in  the  opinion  that  the  society 
should  laj'downan  authoritative  met  hod  of  judging 
as  indicated  by  Mr.  .Shea.  Among  them  were 
Messrs.  (ieo.  Gorilon,  Edwin  Beckett,  E.  C.  Jukes, 
W.  Kitchings,  J.  W.  Moorman,  and  others.  Mr. 
Shea,  who  was  present,  reviewed  the  discussion 
in  reply,  and  felt  sure  that  the  majority  -agreed 
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on  all  important  points ;  the  details,  however, 
could  be  settled  by  a  small  committee  ajjpointed 
for  the  purpose,  and  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Harman 
Payne  this  was  carried. 

The  Tavistock  Society  was  admitted  in  affilia- 
tion, and  votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  Mr. 
Molyncux  and  Mr.  Shea  for  the  trouble  they  had 
taken  in  the  matter  under  consideration. 


THE  ROYAL  GARDENERS'  ORPHAN  FUND. 

The  anniversary  dinner  of  this  most  deserving 
charity  was  held  on  May  10  at  the  Hotel  Metro- 
pole,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
presiding.  Over  100  guests  were  present,  there 
being  a  strong  contingent  of  supporters,  both 
from  the  metropolitan  area  and  from  the  country. 
The  Lord  Mayor,  in  advocating  the  claims  of  this 
charity  in  his  after-dinner  speech,  laid  its  benefits 
before  the  company  in  a  most  concise  and  able 
manner,  doing  his  utmost  to  impress  it  upon  his 
hearers  that  the  present  income  from  donations 
and  subscriptions  was  totally  inadequate  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  the  many  cases  in  need  of  im- 
mediate help.  At  the  present  time  the  fund  is  the 
means  of  distributing  assistance  at  the  rate  of  5s. 
per  week  to  sixty-one  fatherless  children,  at  a  cost 
to  the  institution  of  about  £800  per  annum.  A 
much  larger  income  is,  however,  urgently  re- 
quired to  meet  the  demands  that  are  being  con- 
tinually made  to  the  committee.  Beyond  the 
payment  of  necessary  working  expenses,  which 
are  kept  at  the  lowest  limit,  all  moneys  received 
are  directly  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  orjjhans. 
One  most  important  proviso  is  the  following  ;  — 

The  committee  also  has  power  to  grant  a  sura  not 
excec^diuff  £10  towards  apprenticing  or  otherwise  f  ro- 
motnig  the  start  in  life  of  any  orphan  who  may  be 
eligible  for  such  assistance  and  to  make  arrangements 
for  placing  children  elected  to  the  benefits  of  the  fund 
either  with  carefully  selected  foster  parents  as  cottage 
boarders,  or  with  I  he  master  or  mistress  of  a  school  or 
institution,  from  whom  satisfactory  security  is  re- 
quired for  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duties. 

Not  only  is  this  a  great  assistance,  but  it  fills  an 
important  part  of  the  whole  scheme  when  an 
orphan  lias  no  mother  living. 

The  invested  money  at  the  present  time  is 
£7070,  which  realises  about  £200  per  annum; 
whereas,  £S00  is  distributed  in  the  support 
of  the  orphans.  This  leaves  £600  to  be  col- 
lected annually  to  meet  liabilities  before  any- 
thing at  all  can  be  invested  so  as  to  build  up  the 
funds  to  a  reasonable  limit.  The  present  working 
is  far  more  satisfactory  with  the  maximum  of  bene- 
fit than  that  derived  from  orphanage  institutions 
generally.  The  local  secretaries  ijerform  most 
praiseworthy  service  ;  through  them  and  other 
sources  £261  was  collected  last  year.  No  charity 
could  po.ssibly  be  conducted  in  a  more  excellent 
or  scrupulous  manner.  Sir  Edwin  Saunders  pleaded 
earnestly  for  more  help  in  an  admirable  speech  ; 
so  also  did  Mr.  Harrison,  Professor  Michael 
Foster,  and  Mr.  N.  N  Sherwood.  The  various 
sums  announced  during  the  evening  amounted  to 
over  £000,  which  is  a  considerable  advance  upon 
the  anniversary  collections  of  last  year.  This 
sum  must  be  considered  as  ^-ery  satislactory  with 
the  present  condition  of  finances  not  any  too 
flourishing.  It  re|)resents  a  deal  of  labour  on  the 
purt  of  the  executive  to  secure  such  an  amount. 

What  is  needed  is  more  practical  symjiathy  and 
supiiort  from  gardeners  as  a  body.  It  cannot  be 
urged  as  an  excuse  in  the  slightest  degree  that 
the  annual  sulweription  is  fixed  too  high.  Com- 
mencing as  low  as  .'is.,  it  increases  to  10s.  and 
iqivvaids.  If  the  lowest  subscription  wore  21s. 
per  annum  lliero  might  be  a  sliadow  of  an  excuse 
that  it  was  too  high,  but  .as  it  is  there  is  not  one 
gardener  in  ."iiio  who  could  not  spare  at  least  Ss.  a 
year.  If  1000  were  to  do  tliis  wtio  have  not  yet 
given  any  annual  subscription  at  all,  twenty-five 
more  orphans  could  at  once  be  placed  ufion  tlie 
fund.s.  Gardeners  arc  always  ready  to  help  each 
other;  surely  tlien  itisnottoi.inuchtoa.sk  BU[)port 
for  the  orphans  who  cannot  help  themselves. 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  gathering  a  most  hearty 
and  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  passed,  upon 
the  proposition  of  Mr.  Veitch,  to  Mr.  Barron  for 
his  efficient  services  as  secretarj'.  The  tables 
were  decorated  chiefly  with  Orchids  and  late 
Tulips,  which  served  admirably  for  the  purpose. 
The  decorations  were  done  by  Miss  Lilian  Hud- 
son, (Junnersbury  House,  Acton,  and  the  musical 
arrangements  were  most  efficiently  managed  by 
Mr.  Schartan. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Abelia  serrata. — A  very  pretty  bush  with 
pale  }'eIlow  buds  and  creamy  white  flowers,  with 
a  yellow  netting  in  the  throat.  It  is  a  charm- 
ing addition  to  it>  select  little  familj'.  It  comes 
from  Messrs.  Veitch's  nursery  at  Coombe. 

Omithogalum  umbellatum. — This  in  the 
Grass  is  prettier  than  under  any  other  conditions, 
but  coming  late,  when  Grass  is  long,  it  should  be 
planted  near  walks.  It  has  great  spreading  heads 
of  flowers,  and  when  they  stand  wide  open  in  the 
sun  among  the  fresh  green  Grass  their  effect  is 
exceedingly  pretty. 

Viburnum  plicatum.  —  The  flat  cymed  form 
of  this  pretty  shrub  is  now  in  perfection,  each 
bush  a  mass  of  flowers,  with  leaves  and  shoots 
scarcely  visible.  Every  garden  should  have  a 
group  of  it,  for  its  beauty  is  unicjue,  even  though 
coming  at  a  time  when  Rhododendrons  and  Aza- 
leas give  the  shrub  garden  its  brightest  aspect. 

Nymphasa  liaydekeri  rosea. — The  first 
flower  of  this  lovely  Water  Lily  has  opened,  and 
though  not  full  sized,  is  bright  and  pretty  in 
colour.  Many  buds  are  showing  and  flowers  will 
soon  be  numerous.  As  it  only  ceased  to  bloom 
late  last  October,  its  early  reappearance  proves  it 
to  be  one  of  the  longest  and  most  continuous 
bloomers. 

Seedling  DafPodils.— The  medal  for  the  best 
new  seedling  Dattbdil  exhibited  at  the  spring 
meetings  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has 
been  awarded  to  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Engleheart's 
seedling  Pheasant's-eye  Narcissus  Horace  (N.  p. 
ornatus  x  N.  p.  poetarum).  This  is  the  fourth 
year  in  succession  that  this  medal  has  been  won  by 
Mr.  Engleheart. 

The  Prophet  Flower. — The  notice  of  this  at  p. 
.SSO  brings  to  my  mindCistus  formosus,  the  flowers 
of  wliich  are  an  exact  counterpart  of  those  of  the 
Arnebia  magnified  five  or  six  times,  and  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  crimson  spots  at  the  base 
of  the  petals  do  not  fade.  It  is  now  in  bloom  here 
near  the  otlier,  and  the  resemblance  of  flowers  is 
very  striking. — J.  M.,  Charmonlh,  Dorset. 

Kniphofia  Tucki  and  K.  pauciflora. — These 
belong  to  tlie  spring-flowering  species,  and  are 
now  blooming  freely  here.  The  former  much  re- 
sembles K.  sarmentosa,  but  is  distinct  by  its  thick 
and  broad  leafage.  The  colour  of  the  flowers  is 
brick- red  and  straw -yellow.  The  latter  is  a  small 
jilant,  yet  very  pretty  ;  its  drooping  flowers  are 
deep  yellow. — M.ix  Leichti.in,  Baden-Baden. 

Cytisus  pnrpureus. — All  the  shrub  catalogues 
say  this  is  better  when  grafted  on  tlie  Laburnum, 
and  in  consei|ueiico  it  is  hardly  ever  seen  in  gar- 
dens at  all.  There  is  no  need  for  anything  of  tlir 
sort.  It  should  be  planted  on  its  own  roots  on 
stony  banks  or  in  the  rock  garden.  It  then 
spreads  about  in  a  graceful  way,  and  at  the 
present  time  its  wreaths  of  rosy-[iinplo  blossoms 
are  very  attractive  and  distinct. 

Iris  bracteata  and  I.  macrosiphon.  These 
arc  most  interesting  and  very  striking  species. 
Narrow,  (!i'ass-likc  foliage  of  a  peculiar  dark  green 
and  yclliiw  flowers  arc  their  ehaiacteristics. 
Scxcial  flowers  appear  at  the  top  of  the  stalk, 
which  is  about  a  foot  in  height.  They  arc  flattish 
with  narrow  segments  ;  their  body  colour  is  oehra- 
ceous  yellow,  with  a  blotch  of  deep  chrome-yel- 
low anil  a  beautiful  network  all  over  the  blade  of 
a  brownish  maroon  colour.  What  makes  t-hcm  so 
very  attractive  is  the  change  of  colour.     By-and- 


by  the  body  colour  changes  to  white  and  the  net- 
work to  deep  rose. — Max  Lkichtlix,  Baden- 
Baden. 

The  Kocky  Mountain  Bramble  (Rubus 
deliciosus). — No  more  beautiful  .shrub  is  flowering 
at  the  present  time  than  this.  A  plant  is  in  bloom 
at  Kew  on  the  Grass,  and  makes  an  exc|uisite  pic- 
ture. It  was  introduced  in  1870.  It  reminds  one 
in  aspect  of  the  Black  Currant,  the  growth  spread- 
ing, the  leaves  wrinkled  and  finely  serrated, 
whilst  the  gracefully  bending  shoots  carry  a  pro- 
fusion of  fragrant  pure  white  flowers,  like  those  of 
the  common  Dog  Rose  and  of  about  the  same  size. 

Three  g-ood  German  Irises.  —  We  here- 
with send  blooms  of  Iris  germanica  alba  so 
extensively  grown  for  cut  blooms.  We  also 
send  blooms  of  Princess  of  Wales,  which  flowers 
at  the  same  time  and  is  equally  as  free-blooming. 
The  latter  variety  is  much  superior,  being  a  pure 
wliite.  We  also  send  blooms  of  germanica  atro- 
x'iolacea,  a  grand  companion  plant  to  Princess  of 
Wales.  Both  flower  at  the  same  time,  are  of  the 
same  height,  and  bloom  as  early  as  the  common 
blue  Flag. — CoLLixs  Bitos.  .\xd  Gabriel. 

Jamesia  americana. — A  plant  of  this  pretty, 
neat,  and  (h\arf  slirub  is  in  bloom  at  Kew,  and  it 
is  a  suitable  subject  for  a  small  bed  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  lawn.  One  rarely  sees  the  Jamesia 
in  gardens,  but  it  is  worth  a  place,  and  is  the  only 
species  of  the  faniilj'.  It  was  first  introduced  into 
England  in  1865,  and  blooms  at  this  season,  every 
shoot  bearing  its  clusters  of  white  flowers,  indi- 
vidually about  half  an  inch  across.  It  grows 
usually  between  2  feet  and  3  feet  in  height,  is  of 
bushy  habit,  and  produces  a  wealth  of  neat, 
whitish.  Raspberry-like  leaves. 

Tea  Roses  from  Yorkshire. — I  herewith 
send  a  few  Tea  Roses,  and  amongst  them  Mine. 
Lambard,  rich  in  colour.  The  plants  have  been 
flowering  for  a  month,  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
for  some  weeks.  It  is  a  long  time  since  colour  in 
Tea  Roses  was  discussed  in  The  Garden,  and  if 
my  memory  serves  me  rightl}-,  Jlme.  Lambard 
was  considered  the  best  Tea  Rose  for  colour.  The 
other  varieties  w-hich  I  have  sent  are  Mine.  Falcot, 
Safrano,  and  Isabella  Sprunt. — JoHX  Rainbow, 
Brovyhton  Hall  Gardens,  Skipton-in-Crnven,  Yorks. 

*,*  A  beautiful  gathering,  the  flowers  of  fine 
substance  and  rich  colour. — Ed. 

Ranunculus  Iiyalli. — There  is  now  in  flower 
in  tlie  gardens  at  Easter  Duddingston  Lodge, 
MiiUothian,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  above  plant. 
The  plant  is  growing  freely  in  an  ordinary  her- 
baceous border.  It  has  six  of  its  characteristic 
peltate  leaves  ;  the  flower-stalk  is  about  2  feet 
higli,  branched,  and  contains  thirteen  flower-buds. 
The  terminal  flower,  now  fully  ex] landed,  is  nearly 
3  inches  in  diameter,  and  pure  white  with  yellow 
stamens.  This  is  one  of  the  many  rare  plants  in 
this  fine  collection,  which  the  late  proprietor, 
Mr.  Charles  Jeniier,  took  so  great  an  interest  in. 
It  had  not  flowered  previously  in  these  gardens, 
although  it  has  grown  freely  for  many  years. — 
R.  Lindsay,  Bolmiic  Gardens,  Edinhunjh. 

The  zoned  Pink  (Diantlius  eallizonus)  is  a 
charming  alpine  flower  in  beauty  just  now  on  the 
Kew  rockery.  It  is  represented  by  a  coloured 
plate  in  TiiK  Garden,  October  lii,  18112,  which 
shows  that  it  is  the  finest  unquestionably  of  the 
alpine  I'inks.  The  flowers  are  i|uitc  half  a.s 
large  again  as  those  of  the  charming  I),  aliiinus 
and  of  a  clear  rich  rose  colour,  relieved  by  a  con- 
spicuous zone  in  the  centre.  It  is  strong  in 
growth,  and  makes  dense  tufts  of  glaucous  leaf- 
ago,  the  jilaiit  being  amenable  to  ordinary  cul- 
ture!, liking  a  well-diained,  licli  soil,  and  re(]uiring 
careful  attention.  Those  wlio  care  for  the  al|iin(! 
I'inks,  but  have  failed  to  grow  sui'ccssfully  the 
more  fastidious  forms,  should  try  this  liaidy  and 
beautiful  species. 

Lilium  Thomsonianum,  known  also  ns 
FritiUaria  maciopliylla,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
sull'crs  in  winter  from  cold  and  wet,  and  can 
))iactically  only  be  grown  in  a  frame.  It  can  bo 
moie  readily  got  into  a  flow  ering  condition  by  cut- 
ting oil'  the  numerous  ofi'set  bulbs  in  the  spring. 
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This  operation  causes  the  main  bulb  to  flower 
after  a  year  or  two.  Fritillaria  Hookeri  of  the 
Fame  proup  seems  to  be  hardier,  its  flowers  being 
like  those  of  F.  macrophylla,  except  in  colour, 
which  is  a  purplish  blue.  They  come  from  East 
India,  and  we  may  expect  several  more  species  of 
this  race.  I  have  one  here  which  has  leaves  nearly 
4  feet  long  by  1  inch  broad,  the  bulb  growing  to 
the  size  of  a  duck's  egg. — M.vx  Leichtux,  Baikn- 
Baden. 

A  rare  climber  is  Roupellia  grata,  which  does 
not  bloom  often.  It  is,  therefore,  interesting  to 
record  that  a  plant  is  in  flower  in  the  stove  at 
Kew,  where  it  has  clothed  one  of  the  rafters  with 
its  vigorous  shoots.  It  is  related  to  the  Dipla- 
denias  and  Allamandas,  and  is  a  native  of  Sierra 
Leone.  The  Roupellia  might  be  called  a  climb- 
ing shrub.  It  is  quite  Laurel-like  in  aspect,  the 
leaves  broad,  leathery,  deep  shining  green,  and 
very  handsome,  whilst  the  petiole  is  of  quite  a 
purplish  colour.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  termi- 
nal cymes,  closely  together,  and  individually 
measure  about  '2J  inches  across,  being  similar  in 
aspect  to  those  of  the  Xerium,  whilst  they  exhale 
a  delicious  fragrance.  The  colour  is  creamy 
white.  The  corona  is  of  a  rosy  shade,  and  this 
stands  well  above  the  petals. 

The  Parrot  Tulips  are  at  present  in  full 
beauty,  and  make  a  rich  blaze  of  colour.  A  bed 
of  them  at  Kew  is  very  fine,  and  one  gets  in  a 
mixture  a  rare  variety  of  colours,  rich  and  varied, 
laid  on  in  stripes  and  splashes  on  the  broad  and 
gashed  segments,  quite  unlike  any  other  Tulip. 
Heav}'  rains  are  apt  to  beat  them  down,  but  thej' 
are  sufficiently  robust  to  stand  as  a  rule  these 
trials.  There  are  distinct  named  kinds,  but  mix- 
tures give  a  delightful  series  of  colours.  The 
Parrot  Tulips  are  strong  growing,  and  the  quaint 
flowers  are  distinct  in  aspect  when  loosely  arranged 
in  a  bowl.  It  is  only  within  quite  recent  years 
that  this  interesting  class  has  become  popular, 
but  the  bulbs  are  worth  planting  in  bold  mas.ses 
to  give  rich  effect  after  the  Dattbdils  are  over. 
One  great  charm  of  these  still  neglected  and 
handsome  Tulips  is  that  they  provide  a  succes- 
sion. 

Stauntonia  latifolia. — It  may  be  of  interest 
to  some  of  your  readers  to  know  that  after  several 
futile  attempts  to  flower  this  very  interesting 
creeper,  I  have  at  last  been  successful.  Some 
years  ago  I  procured  a  plant  and  planted  it  in  a 
warm  greenhouse.  Here  it  grew  most  luxuriantly, 
almcst  coveiing  the  roof  of  the  house.  I  did  not 
prune  it,  but  let  it  have  its  own  way.  I  watched 
for  flowers,  but  none  ever  came.  I  then  planted 
it  outdoors  against  a  south  wall,  where  it  made 
very  strong  growth  ever}'  season,  but  the  severe 
■winters  invariably  cut  it  down  ;  hence  I  was  again 
disappointed.  I  then  planted  it  in  a  cool  green- 
house where  the  therir.oineter  in  severe  weather  often 
falls  several  degrees  below  freezing  point.  Here  I 
allowed  it  to  grow  at  its  own  sweet  will,  rambling 
along  the  rafters  clcse  up  against  the  glass.  It  gets 
the  full  sun,  and  consequently  the  wood  gets  well 
ripened,  and  the  result  is  that  I  now  have  clusters 
of  this  deliciously  scented  flower.  Apart  from  its 
usefulness  as  a  flowering  jilant,  it  is  well  worth  a 
placa  in  any  greenhouse  where  shade  is  reeiuired 
or  where  there  are  any  unsightly  walls  to  cover. — 
T.  B.  F.,  Brkhjnorlh,  Salop. 

The  German  Iris  is  the  flower  of  the  week.  It 
is  in  full  beauty  in  parks  and  gardens,  bold  groups 
of  the  deep  i)ur|)Ie-blue-flowered  tyjje  creating  a 
rich  mass  of  colour,  especially  if  thrown  into 
relief  by  evergreen  shrubs.  Too  little,  however,  is 
seen  of  the  many  fine  varieties.  Tliere  is  a  wealtli 
of  beautiful  forms  at  command  exhibiting  a 
delightful  range  of  colours,  although  not  a  few  of 
those  enumerated  in  catalogues  are  poor  in  colour. 
The  tinest.  we  have  .seen  are  the  following,  each 
kind  worth  grouping  by  itself  to  get  the  full 
beauty  of  its  di.stinctive  colouring.  Aurea  has, 
as  its  name  suggests,  flowers  of  deep  golden  yellow, 
and  Bridesmaid  is  a  good  kind  for  its  delicacy  of 
colouring,  the  standards  and  falls  lavender,  with 
a  margin  of  white  to  the  latter.  Celeste  is  a 
lovely  Iris.     Its  deep  lavender  colour  is  peculiarly 


soft,  set  off  by  the  conspicuous  orange-coloured 
beard.  Of  course  the  Florentine  Iris  is  indis- 
pensable, and  then  one  may  add  Gazelle,  white 
and  lavender  shades.  The  Dalmatian  Iris  (I. 
pallida  dalmatica  Queen  of  Way)  is  an  exquisite 
form  for  colour,  the  standards  and  falls  rosy-blue, 
the  latter  veined  with  yellow.  Purple  King  is  a 
good  kind,  the  flowers  rather  inclined  to  magenta, 
but  not  of  a  dull  objectionable  shade. 


Public  Gardens. 


DULWICH  PARK. 

This  is  one  of  the  newer  parks.  It  was  bright  a 
few  clays  ago  with  spring-flowering  trees  and 
shrubs,  but  ugly  masses  of  so-called  rockwork  and 
a  general  want  of  boldness  in  the  arrangement  of 
things  destroy  the  good  effect  that  might  be  pro- 
duced. The  chief  entrance  is  the  old  college 
gate,  and  not  many  yards  from  here  are  a  kind  of 
lake  with  an  island  in  the  centre,  an  obtrusive  tea 
pavilion,  and  numerous  broad  walks  leading  no- 
where in  particular,  epiite  unnecessary  in  such  a 
comparatively  small  park.  The  water-sides  are 
margined  with  a  few  rows  of  flints,  as  hard, 
formal,  and  uninteresting  as  anything  one  could 
conceive,  not  a  single  plant  hiding  their  bald 
aspect.  The  velvety  Grass  intensifies  this  paltry 
edging,  which  might  be  a  garden  of  beautiful 
flowers,  King-cups,  Irises,  and  bolder  things,  as  the 
Gunnera  or  Rheum.  In  one  sjjot  some  attempt 
has  been  made  to  introduce  such  plants,  but  no- 
thing can  be  done  until  the  flints  are  removed  and 
the  Grass  made  to  slope  to  the  water's  edge.  There 
is  a  preponderance,  too,  of  iron  railings,  presum- 
ably to  keep  off  water  fowl  from  the  shrubs,  and 
nothing  is  more  paltry  and  formal.  The  growth 
of  plants  has  happily  hidden  much  of  the  so-called 
rockwork.  It  is  unfortunate  that  money  should 
be  wasted  upon  heaps  of  brick-ends  and  clinkers 
piled  up  in  many  spots,  and  only  toned  down  after 
some  years  by  masses  of  Arabis,  Alj'ssum,  and 
other  strong  growing  things,  but  the  bad  elfect 
remains.  We  really  thought  most  people  knew 
that  a  rockery  was  not  a  collection  of  burnt 
bricks,  but  an  arrangement  of  natural  stones  and 
rock  simply  for  the  growth  of  many  pretty  plants 
from  our  own  and  other  lands.  Our  [larks  are  public 
places,  and  should  teach  people  how  to  arrange 
and  plant  hardy  things  rather  than  proviele  too 
often  object  lessons  of  what  to  avoid. 

The  plants,  trees  and  shrubs  used  are  praise- 
worthy. Masses  of  one  kind  of  Tulip  were  effec- 
tive, but  a  rather  too  free  use  of  the  common 
Forget-me-not  gets  monotonous.  Polyanthuses 
and  Auriculas  we  noticed  of  good  colour,  and  if 
the  poorer  forms  were  destroyed,  theeft'ect  of  beds 
of  them  would  be  richer  and  more  striking.  One 
is  pleased,  however,  to  find  such  good  hardy 
things  planted  freely,  a  margin  of  self  Auriculas 
spreading  around  a  sweet  fragrance.  One  Tulip 
planted  was  T.  elegans,  and  it  would  be  well  if 
the  later-flowering  kincls  such  as  this  were  more 
boldly  massed.  They  are  amongst  the  finest 
bulbous  flowers  of  spring,  tall,  graceful,  robust, 
anel  decided  in  bloom,  the  scapes  rising  from 
broad  and  luxuriant  glaucous  leafage.  Besides 
T.  elegans,  T.  fulgens,  T.  macrospeila,  the  yellow 
T.  retroflexaand  the  (juaint  Parrot  kinds  could  be 
planted,  each  and  all  brilliant  in  colour  and  strong 
in  growth,  \^'e  should  like  to  see  these  useel  more 
freely  in  other  parks.  The  spring  flowers  are  man}', 
and  very  rich  colour  is  imparted  by  the  masses 
of  Alyssum  saxatile,  white  perennial  Candytuft, 
l'hea.s!ant's-eye  Narcissus,  Aubrietias,  and  such 
comparatively  rare  things  in  public  parks  as  the 
Lyre  Flower  (I)ielytra  sptctabilis),  Gentianella, 
and  Trimula  Si'eboldi.  The  most  cH'ective  arrange- 
ment is  that  skirting  the  walk  side  leading  to 
the  Dulwieh  Common  gate,  where  the  brick-onds 
are  not  heaped  up  in  the  fantastic  way  con- 
spicuous in  other  ji.arts,  and  are  almost  hidden 
with  maf5ses  of  the  Foam  Flower  (Tiarella  cordi- 
folia),  Polyanthu.ses,  Auriculas,  Saxifr.ages,  even 
the  [link-coloured  S.  iieltata,  and  many  other  good 


plants.  The  grouping  is  well  carried  out  and  the 
park  would  be  a  picture  if  such  eyesores  as  pre- 
viously indicated  were  removed.  On  the  left-hand 
side  of  this  walk  under  trees  a  large  break  of 
Wallflowers  of  good  colours  is  eff'ective,  and  well 
established  is  the  white  Spanish  Sejuill  (Scilla 
campanulata  alba),  a  delightful  flower  for  a  shady 
position.  All  the  varieties  of  this  Sciuill  wUl  grow 
freely,  and  for  several  weeks  in  the  spring  produce 
a  wealth  of  flowers  varying  from  white  to  rose. 

Not  a  few  other  parks  might  take  a  lesson  from 
this  open  space  in  the  selection  of  trees  and  shrubs. 
They  are  not  well  planted,  but  such  beautiful 
things  as  Pyrus  mains  floribunda.  Magnolia  con- 
spicua  and  its  varieties,  Berberis  Darwini,  the  Ja- 
panese Rose  (Rosa  rugosa)  and  many  of  the  best 
kinds  of  shrubs  that  flower  in  early  and  late  sprmg 
show  a  healthy  desire  to  get  variety  of  the  proper 
type— a  change  from  the  Privet  and  Laurel  so 
generally  given  a  prominent  place  in  public  parks. 


A  new  park  for  Macclesfield.— Mr.  F.  D. 
Brockleliurst,  J. P.,  of  Ilarfliill,  Cheshire,  ha3  jutt 
handed  over  to  Maccleftield  the  Victoria  Park  for  the 
recreation  of  the  people.  The  value  of  the  gift  is  esti- 
mated at  something  like  tlO.OOO. 

Opening  of  'Wembley  Park.— Wembley  Park, 
between  Willesden  and  Harrow,  was  opened  to  tlio 
public  ou  Saturday  as  a  recreatiou  ground.  Tlie  pro- 
perty belongs  to  the  Metropolitan  Tower  Coiupanv 
which  is  erecting  a  tower  on  the  plan  of  the  billet 
Tower  at  Paris,  but  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale. 

Tfew  recreation  ground  at  Kingston.— On 
Whit-Monday  the  Mayor  of  Kingston  formally  opened 
a  new  recreation  ground  which  has  been  provided  by 
the  corporation  in  the  Canbary  ward,  the  most  popu- 
lated part  of  the  borough,  'the  ground  is  about  two 
acres  in  extent.  The  corporation  have  also  provided 
gymnastic  appliances  for  the  use  of  the  children  ot  the 
neighbourhood. 

Peckham  Bye  Park —The  new  pubUo  park  at 
Peckham  liye,  acquired  at  a  total  cost  of  ^^UIO",  ot 
wluchthe  London  CountvCouncilcontnbuted  .tlS,UUU, 
the  Cam berwell  Vestry  £2'\000,  and  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners £11,001),  was  opened  on  Whit  Monday  by 
Mr.  John  Hutton,  chairman  of  theCountyCouncil.  ^  ilie 
grounds  have  been  carefully  laid  out,  and  provision 
has  been  made  for  cricket,  tennis,  and  children  3  play- 
grounds.   

Destroyers. 


GARDEN  ENEMIES. 
Fish  netting  but  lately  removed  from  the  walls 
is  not  likely  to  remain  long  unemployed,  as  >oble 
Strawberries  on  a  south  border  and  the  (lessert 
Cherry  wall  will  soon  require  its  services.  Cherries 
must  be  covered  early,  as  starlings  and  blackbirds 
are  quick  to  notice  the  first  change  of  colour,  aiiet 
will  appropriate  the  fruit  when  quite  haret  it  tliey 
can  get  at  it.  But  for  a  continual  use  of^  tins 
fish  netting,  amounting  in  fact  to  nearly  an  all- 
the-year-round"  business,  I  fear  very  htt  e  truit, 
would  be  obtained  where  birds  are  troublesome. 
It  is  used  as  a  bud  protector  in  winter,  and  as  a 
bloom  and  fruit  protector  respectively  in  spring, 
summer  and  autumn.  I  would,  for  choice,  always 
have  a  lot  of  fish  netting  than  unremovable  wire 
netting  for  the  bush  fruit  quarters,  feeling  confi- 
dent that  thcie  are  times  when  the  presence  oi 
birds  on  and  about  bushes  and  cordons  is  produc- 
tive of  an  immense  amount  of  good.  1  :""-^>s 
hold  back  a  couple  of  good  fine  mesh  nets  lor  tno 
autumn  protection  of  cordon  Pears,  as,  without 
the  protection,  the  birds  tap  a  large  proportion 
of  the  fruit,  and  this  means  either  a  prema- 
ture rotting  prior  to  the  ripening  stage,  or 
a  lot  of  tinTe  expended  in  filling  up  he  holes 
with  plaster  of  Paris.  Last  season  the  wasps 
finished  the  work  commenced  by  the  luias, 
ami  from  the  trees  wo  wirrc  unable  to  cover  onij 
three  or  four  dozen  decent  fruit  were  gathered. 
Writim'  of  wasps  reminds  me  to  say  in  answer  to 
a  query  in  No.  1170  that  here  in  W  est  Surrey  they 
arc  nothing  like  so  numerous  at  the  present  time 
as  at  the  coircsponding  time  last  year.  W  ould  it 
be  too  much   to  suggest  that  those  in   authority 
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at  the  horticultural  department  in  each  Count}' 
Council  might  reasonably  devote  an  annual  sum 
for  the  destruction  of  queen  wasps  and  nests  ?  If 
earwigs  are  likely  to  be  as  numerous  and  trouble- 
some during  the  coming  summer  as  in  1893,  then 
we  must  be  early  in  the  field  and  be  prepared  with 
traps  for  fruit  walls,  and  secure  the  enemy  before 
fruit  attains  its  full  size.  Thousands  were  killed 
on  the  walls  last  year,  but  many  remained  to  tap 
the  fruit  just  as  it  was  changing.  Red  spider 
has  not  as  yet  troubled  us  much,  although 
many  trees  show  signs  of  the  havoc  caused  by  this 
pest  in  the  hot  summer  of  1893.  This  again  is  an 
enemy  that  must  be  attacked  as  soon  as  it  is  seen, 
for  if  allowed  to  get  a  thorough  hold  of  the  trees 
it  is  very  difiicult  to  dislodge.  When  trees  are 
badly  afi'ected  it  is  advisable  to  choose  a  dull  day 
and  to  keep  them  well  drenched  by  repeated 
syringing  with  anj'  good  insecticide. 

Claremont.  E.  Bfrrell. 


Wireworin  in  a  garden. — Would  you  please 
name  the  enclosed  insects  ?  They  are  doing  a  lot 
of  damage  in  the  garden.  The  brown  insect  is 
the  worst  of  the  two  sent.  What  is  tlie  best  way 
to  get  rid  of  them  ? — T.  Harris. 

*jj*  In  reply  to  the  above,  the  insects  enclosed 
are  wireworms,  and  one  of  the  snake  millipedes. 
The  former  are  the  larger  yellowish  ones  which 
j'ou  send.  They  are  the  Iarva>  or  grubs  of  one  of 
the  skipjack  or  click  beetles  (Elater  species).  If 
you  keep  the  soil  well  turned  up  the  birds  will 
destroy  great  numbers  of  them.  Watering  with 
insecticides  is  of  no  use.  They  m.ay  be  attracted 
from  the  plants  by  a  dressing  of  rape  cake.  The 
parent  beetles  lay  their  eggs  usually  at  the  roots 
of  grass,  and  they  are  often  introduced  into  gar- 
dens in  decaying  turf.  When  a  crop  is  attacked  it 
should  be  well  watered  with  liquid  manure.  The 
brown  and  smaller  creatures  are  one  of  the  snake 
millipedes  (Julus  guttatus),  and  are  great  pests  in 
garden.s.  If  you  examine  one  with  a  magnifying 
glass  you  will  see  that  it  is  of  a  pale  yellowish 
or  grey  colour,  with  a  larger  red  spot  on  either 
side  of  each  joint  of  its  body.  Strong  brine  or  a 
strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  soda  will  kill  them 
if  it  can  be  made  to  reach  them  without  filtering 
gradually  through  the  soil.  They  may  be  trapped 
by  laying  slices  of  Mangolds  or  Turnips  or  pieces 
of  cotton-cake  about.  Keep  the  soil  free  from 
dacaj'ing  vegetable  m.atter,  and  remove  any 
rubbish  which  may  be  lying  about. — G.  S.  S. 


Sleg'asea  cordifolia  purpurea  is  a  far  better 
thing  than  the  tj'pe.  The  flowers  are  of  a  much 
deeper  shade  of  colour  and  produced  in  splendid 
masses,  very  rich  against  the  deep  green  leathery 
leafage.  Good  clumps  should  be  planted  on  the 
border,  rockery,  by  woodland  walks  and  in  the 
wilder  spots  in  warm,  sheltered,  well-drained 
positions. 

Afforestation  of  the  Brit'sh  Isles. — Under 
the  above  title  an  article  ajjpeared  in  Nature 
for  Ajnil  26  in  which  the  writer  states  that 
the  chief  use  of  forests  with  us  is  timber 
supply.  In  many  parts  of  Scotland  and  Wales 
the  woods  have  been  sfiecially  planted  not  for  the 
value  of  the  timber,  but  purposely  as  shelter  ;  in- 
deed, in  the  more  hilly  and  wind-swept  tracts  of 
country  this  has  been  the  one  and  main  idea. 
Then,  again,  for  their  ornamental  appearance  I 
know  many  large  woodlands  have  been  formed  ; 
indeed,  on  one  very  extensive  property  fully  two- 
thirds  of  the  ])lantations  were  laid  out  expres.sly 
for  landscape  cflect  and  without  the  slightest 
idea  of  profit  from  the  timber  pi-oduced.  I  am 
<iuite  at  one  with  those  who  suggest  the  re- 
afforesting  of  bare,  hilly  tracts  of  ground,  and 
that,  aif  useless  for  agricultural  jiurposes  any- 
whcie  in  these  isles.  — A.   1).   Wkii.stkk. 

A  Tulip  with  three  flowers. — I  enclose  a 
sketch  of  a  very  curious  Tulip  sent  me  a 
day  or  two  ago  by  a  friend.  The  scape, 
which  bore  three  fairly  developed,  though  not 
large  flowers,  first  divided  into  two,  one  bear- 
ing a  single  blossom,  the  second  again  (livid 
ing  into  two.     The  first  division  was  sub-tended 


by  a  leafy  bract,  the  second  by  two.  Traces  of  the 
three  stems  were  distinctly  visible  on  the  exterior 
of  the  single  or  basal  portion,  but  they  were  so 
completely  united,  that  a  transverse  section 
showed  to  the  unaided  vision  no  trace  of  its  com- 
position. Multifloral  Tulips  seem  to  be  lare,  and 
but  few  instances  appear  in  the  pages  of  The 
Garden.  Dr.  Masters  mentions  cases  with  four  or 
more  flowers  on  a  single  stalk. — Greenwood  Pim. 


PRESENTATION  TO  MR.  BRUCE  FINDLAY. 

At  the  recent  show  of  the  Manchester  Botanical 
Society  on  the  1 1th  inst.  Mr.  Bruce  Findlay, 
curator  of  the  Botanic  (hardens,  was  presented 
with  an  address  and  a  handsome  service  of  silver 
plate  and  Mrs.  Findlay  with  a  gold  ring.  Mr. 
Robert  Tait  presided  over  a  large  gathering  of 
nurserymen  and  others.  The  address  to  Mr. 
Findlay  was  in  the  following  terms  : — 

To  Mr.  Bruce  Findlay,  cnraior  and  secrefan/  of  the 
Boijal  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  of 
Manchester. 
It  gives  your  numerous  friends  great  pleasure  to  in- 
timate that  for  a  considerable  period  a  larsje  number 
of  nurserymen,  seedsmen,  and  gardeners  liave  felt  a 
strong  desire  to  evince  their  high  appreciation  of  the 
valuable  services  you  have  rendered  to  their  profession 
during  the  thirty-tive  years  you  have  fulfilled  the  im- 
portant duty  of  curator  to  the  Manchester  Botanical 
.Society.  In  point  of  service,  if  not  ifi  years,  you  are 
the  senior  connection  of  all  the  horticultural  societies 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  well  known  that  during 
your  intelligent  and  successful  management  the  horti- 
cultural exhil)itions  at  Old  TrafFord  have  occupied  the 
hiirhest  position  and  pride  of  place  of  all  horticultural 
exliibitions  in  the  country.  It  is  estimated  that  dur- 
ing your  curatorship  upwards  of  i;40,n0t*  have  been 
distributed  in  prizes  by  the  council  of  the  Manchester 
Botanical  Society.  It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the 
benefieial  advantages  to  the  amateur  and  professional 
horticulturists  and  exhibitors  which  have  resulted 
from  yiuir  untiriug  eflbrts  in  providing  these  ammal 
floral  displays.  It  therefore  gives  the  horticulturists 
of  the  United  Kingdom  great  pleasure  to  acknowledge 
and  pay  this  tribute  of  regard  to  one  who  has  de- 
servedly established  so  strong  a  claim  upon  their 
esteem.  With  this  object  in  view,  we  have  the  plea- 
sure to  present  you  with  a  silver  tea  and  coffee  service, 
and  a  ring  to  Mrs.  Findlay,  and  we  trust  that  your 
life  may  be  long  spared  to  continue  the  valuable  work 
in  which  you  have  been  so  long  engaged  ;  and  with 
our  best  wishes  for  you,  both  now  and  in  all  time  to 
come,  ne  are,  yours  faithfully, 

The  Dean  of  Rochester,  President. 
Robert  Tait,  Chairman. 
Owen  Thomas,  Treasurer. 
J.  H.  Goodacre,  Hon.  Secretary. 

The  chairman  said  the  initial  steps  for  the 
furtherance  of  the  testimonial  were  taken  by  a 
few  leading  nurserymen  and  gardeners  who  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  exhibiting  and  judging  at  the 
Whit-week  shows.  What  they  wished  to  do  was 
to  acknowledge  the  many  kindnesses  they  had 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  curator  at  these 
exhibitions.  There  could  be  no  doubt  about  the 
important  effect  the  exhibitions  had  had  upon 
horticulture  and  in  the  dissemination  of  the  love 
of  flowers  and  jilants.  The  fact  that  Orchids  h.ad 
come  so  much  to  the  front  of  recent  years  might 
be  attributed  in  part  to  the  persevering  efforts 
of  Mr.  Findlay.  The  Dean  of  Rochester  (Dr. 
Reynolds  Hole),  in  making  the  presentation,  said 
that,  after  many  years  of  happy  experience,  he 
conld  speak  of  Mr.  Findlay  not  only  as  a  public 
benefactor,  but  also  as  his  jirivate  friend.  As  a 
[Uiblic  benefactor,  he  must  refer  to  him  as  a  true, 
brave  and  energetic  servant  of  that  society.  When 
he  first  knew  that  society  it  was  at  a  time  of  con- 
siderable solicitude,  for  it  was  under  a  cloud.  Mi-. 
Findlay  came  to  the  rescue,  and  with  an  origi- 
nality of  conception  anil  a  power  of  execution  only 
given  to  men  of  genius  he  proposed  at  once  the 
remedy  and  the  cure.  By  the  successful  shows 
Mr.  Findlay  had  organised,  the  financial  position 
of  the  society  was  secured,  while  Manchester  had 
gained  a  jiosition  of  pre-emini^nce  in  England  as  a 
centre  for  flower  shows.  He  spoke  of  what  he 
knew  and  teslilied  of  what  he  had  seen,  for  he  had 
I  attended  most  of  these  shows.     He  held  that  to 


Mr.  Findlay  was  due  in  no  small  degree  the 
development  of  horticulture  in  recent  years. 
There  was  no  brotherhood  of  men  who  had  such 
enjoyment  in  their  pursuit  as  the  brotherhood  of 
gardeners. 

Mr.  Findlay,  in  reply,  expressed  his  warm 
apjjreciation  of  the  kind  feeling  which  had  led  to 
the  presentation.  He  believed  there  was  nothing 
which  more  than  horticulture  repaid  the  atten- 
tion, brought  into  pleasurable  activity  the  ob- 
serving and  discriminating  faculties  of  the  mind, 
or  tended  to  improve  the  public  taste. 

Temple  flower  show. — For  the  seventh  year 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  its  great 
annual  flower  show  in  the  Inner  Temple  Gardens 
on  May  23,  24  and  2.5.  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  York 
will  open  the  show  on  Wednesday,  May  23,  at 
12..3II.  The  band  of  Her  Majesty's  Royal  Horse 
Guards  (Blues),  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Chas. 
Godfrey,  R.A.Mus.,  will  be  in  attendance  each 
day.  So  far  all  the  arrangements  for  the  show 
have  been  completed,  the  one  thing  now  necessary 
being  fine  weather.  Any  intending  exhibitors 
who  have  not  yet  sent  in  their  names  should  do  so 
at  once  to  the  secretary,  R.H.S.,  117,  Victoria 
Street,  S.  W.,  otherwise  their  names  cannot  appear 
in  the  ofhcial  catalogue. 

The  weather  in  "West  Herts.- Since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  month  there  have  been 
no  exceptionally  warm  or  cold  days  or  nights. 
At  both  1  foot  and  2  feet  dee])  the  temperature  of 
the  ground  is  now  7°  colder  than  on  the  same  day 
last  year.  More  or  less  rain  has  fallen  on  all  but 
one  of  the  last  eight  days,  the  total  measurement 
being  rather  more  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch. 
For  only  twenty-eight  hours  in  all  has  the  wind 
during  the  ])ast  fortnight  come  from  any  point 
between  north  and  east.  A  selected  bush  of  Haw- 
thorn came  first  into  flower  on  the  13th  inst.,  or 
nineteen  days  later  than  last  year,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  twelve  days  earlier  than  in  either  1892 
or  1891.— E.  M.,  Berkhamdcd. 

Wanted,  a  good  name.  — With  reference  to 
the  note  on  a  projected  (iarden.  Field  and  Forest 
Flora  on  p.  369,  April  28,  we  have  the  following 
suggestions  as  to  the  name  : — 

Floral  Encyrlopadia— Mm.  M.  Soltau-Symons. 

Flora  Cosmopolitana :  Oarden,  Field,  and  Forest 
Flora — Mr.  Granville  R.  Ryder. 

Flora  leUnrix—'Mr.  T.  J.  Weaver. 

The  Plants  of  the  Unirerse—'Mr.  E.  J.  Deal. 

The  Eneyrlopa-dia  of  Rare  and  Uxejid  Plantu 
from  Forest,  Field,  Garden,  Mountain,  and  (lien- 
Mr.  P.  Davidson. 

Beautiful  and  Feonomic  Flora— Mr.  A.  Dean. 
The  above  do  not  all  seem  to  recognise  that  it  is 
only  plants  grown  and  of  use  to  man  that  should 
be  included.  The  work  should  embrace  mainly  the 
plants  connected  in  any  way  with  human  labour 
and  service,  and  show  the  various  stores  of  flowers, 
fruits  and  trees  with  which  we  approach  the 
twentieth  century.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
myriads  of  plants  exist  in  the  world  which  are  of 
no  such  use.  We  want  a  sim])le  classical  name, 
and  perhaps  some  of  our  garden  scholars  like  Mr. 
Wolley-Dod  will  come  to  our  as.jsttv|ice. 

Names  of  plants.— EiJ.  'Semper.—  "■■    . .  --i 

(Browallia).Iamesoui. B.B.—\.  Spira-a  ^  of  the 

2,  Coronillavavia;  3,  Kerriajaponica  11    n'  Thalf    as 

sp. Constant    A'cin/o-.— 1,   Kupator  .o.  ulpiiius 

nuiTii  ;  2,  Sedum  s-p. ;  3,  Spiiwa  prunif>  ,  \,y  j^  gon- 
— 1,  Fuchsia  procuni hens;  2,  WocKlruff;  Ifong  in 
specimen. A.    R.    nicanlo.—  l,    Eo-      ,^  Jcuf. 


Spirtea 


Rcevesiana. .Jus.  S.  ITjkm' — Rubus  epecta- 


bilis. H.  a  rant  ham. —Forms  of  the  Spanish   Iria. 

t'hns.    J.    TDiid'.— 'rroden-aiitia    erassiila. W. 

/,ni/il).— Send  better  specimen. .las.  Ihu-iilscai.—X , 

CattleyaMendeli,  good  form;  2,  Dendrobium  primu- 
linum. 
Name  of  fruit.— It'.  0.— Apple  not  recoguiseil. 


ROOK  RKCKlVJ-.n. 

"'I'll.'  Natural  History  i.f  I'h.nl-."  Part  I.  Kerner 
and  Oliver,  lilackie  and  Son,  Ltd.,  l,..udoii,  Glasgow 
and  Dublin. 
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"  This  is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nahire  :  chanjre  it  rather;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature."— Swiitcjipmrc. 


Chrysanthemums. 


CUTTING  DOWN  THE  PLANTS. 
The  plan  of  dwarfing  the  plants  by  cutting 
down  during  the  summer,  which  was  practised 
by  a  good  many  persons  some  few  years  ago, 
does  not  appear  to  find  a  great  number  of  fresh 
adherents.  This  is,  no  doubt,  partly  owing  to 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  newer  kinds  are  natu- 
rally of  a  dwarfer  and  sturdier  habit  of  growth 
than  those  cultivated  at  that  period,  aud  some, 
too,  who  have  tried  the  plan  did  not  .succeed 
as  they  wished,  owing  to  the  cutting  down 
being  done  in  a  thoughtless  manner.  It  is, 
however,  a  plan  well  worthy  of  trial,  as  there 
are  still  numbers  of  growers  who  object  to  the 
great  height  Chrysanthemum  plants  assume 
when  cultivated  for  large  flowers.  Not  that  we 
cau  expect  blossoms  so  large  and  finely  finished 
as  when  the  plants  have  been  grown  each  sort  at 
its  natural  height,  but  for  grouping  in  conserva- 
tories, at  shows,  or  other  decorative  uses  where 
handsome  dark  green  foliage  down  to  the  pots 
is  .some  gain  and  stems  of  a  limited  height 
desired,  the  system  is  valuable.  In  regard  to 
the  beautiful  white  early-flowering  variety  Mme. 
C.  Desgrange  and  its  sports,  I  have  always 
found  cutting  down  the  plants  to  be  the  only 
means  of  getting  blooms  of  extra  size  and  sub- 
stance. This  kind  should  be  operated  upon  at 
the  end  of  the  present  mouth  (May)  before  the 
plants  go  into  their  flowering  pots.  The  strong 
shoots  that  follow  this  practice  grow  to  the 
length  of  a  foot  or  more  before  showing  flower- 
buds,  thus  giving  the  latter  more  time  to 
develop  than  is  the  case  in  the  ordinary  way, 
as  Mme.  Desgrange  has  a  tendency  to  bloom 
soon  after  the  first  natural  break  occurs.  I 
would  advise  growers  to  cultivate  a  few  plants 
not  cut  back,  and  mark  the  results  in  each  case. 
The  plants  from  the  general  collection  selected 
to  be  cut  down  are  now  in  pots  not  larger 
than  0  inches  in  diameter.  Late  -  bloomfug 
sorts,  such  as  the  group  known  as  the  Teck 
family,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  J.  S.  Dibbens,  Potter 
Palmer,  and  Princess  Victoria  among  the 
Japanese,  may  be  the  first  done,  the  time  most 
suitable  generally  being  the  last  week  in  May. 
Then  will  follow  the  bulk  of  kinds  a  fortnight 
later  jind  the  earliest  blooming  ones  a  little 
later,  that  is  if  all  are  wanted  in  flower  at  one 
time.  Ci>^  tl.j  stems  back  into  the  hardened 
crowth  G  inches  to  9  inches  from  the  base. 
T.  B.  r . ,'  oil  afterwards  to  return  the  pots  to  a 
The  Gej  "''  ""'erwise  to  put  in  such  a  position 
is  in  full  bei  '"^^  ^^  protected  from  heavy  rain, 
of  the  deej  'evere  check  root-action  is  for  a  time 
rich  masc  -^y  -it  a  standstill  ;  water  should  there- 
relief  bv  -  very  carefully  applied.  Ju.st  a  sprink- 
1.  g-  overhead  once  or  twice  a  day,  and  the 
roots  pievented  from  becoming  dry  to  scorchim' 
point,  are  the  desirable  conditions  to  hasten  the 
formation  of  fresh  side  growths.  When  these 
have  reached  2  inches  or  so  in  length,  the 
plants  may  be  repotted  into  their  final  size. 
Compost  of  a  loamy  character  has  often  been  re- 
commended for  Chrysanthemums,  and  very  firm 
potting  in.sisted  up,.n.  The  [.ots  slioul.l  not  be 
more  than !)  mches  in  diameter  for  the  strongest 
plants,  and  a  size  smaller  for  the  larger  number, 
and  be  again  stood  in  the  ojien  position  outside! 


Select  from  three  to  half-a-dozen  shoots  on  a 
plant,  and  tie  these  to  sticks  when  quite  young, 
because  there  is  gi-eat  danger  of  their  being 
snapped  ofl'  by  wind.  Train  these  unstopped 
until  a  bloom-bud  shows  itself  at  the  top  of  each 
shoot.  In  most  cases  bloom  buds  wUl  appear 
early  in  August. 

Another  plan  of  shortening  the  growth  of 
Chrysanthemums  is  much  appreciated  by  my- 
self and  others  who  grow  flowers  for  exhi- 
bition, but  which  must  not  be  confused  with 
cutting  down  for  the  purpose  of  dwarfing  the 
plants,  as  it  is  totally  difl'erent.  It  is  done 
to  bring  a  desired  flower-bud  at  a  given  time  so 
as  to  produce  the  bloom  at  its  best  on  a  particu- 
lar date.  This  phase  of  the  work  is  ofttimes  done 
in  March  and  April,  but  there  are  some  sorts 
which  may  the  better  be  operated  upon  towards 
the  end  of  June.  Here  we  merely  pinch  back 
the  soft  or  top  portion  of  a  stem  to  delay 
growth  for  a  time,  and  having  plenty  of  unde- 
veloped foliage  underneath,  a  check  to  root-ac- 
tion is  not  caused  as  when  all  or  nearly  all  is 
cut  away  as  advised  for  keeping  the  plants  shoi't. 
It  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  to  make  any  difler- 
ence  in  other  details  of  culture,  such  as  with- 
holding water.  I  have  had  excellent  blooms 
from  the  Princess  family  of  incurved  as  well 
as  the  Queens  by  heading  back  a  few  joints  of 
the  one  stem  at  the  time  when  they  are  most 
likely  to  show  the  first  natural  break,  viz. ,  in 
June.  By  the  time  side  growths  have  formed 
a  fortnight  or  so  will  have  elapsed,  and  this 
is  just  the  time  we  want  to  gain  before  the  next 
buds — called  crown  buds — appear.  I  would  not 
treat  all  the  plants  of  a  given  kind  in  this  way, 
but  only  the  forwardest,  or  one  might  tiud  him- 
self in  a  position  as  bad  as  if  all  were  let  alone. 
But  changes  of  climate  are  so  variable,  as  well 
as  the  progress  of  individual  plants,  that 
growers  for  exhibition  must  have  more  than  one 
plan  to  depend  upon.  Other  sorts  of  rather 
an  early  nature  occur  to  me  as  I  write — Ava- 
lanche, E.  Molyneux,  Mme.  Marie  Hoste,  and 
Lord  Wolseley,  for  instance.  The  value  of  note- 
taking  is  never  more  apparent  than  when  we 
are  considering  the  advisability  of  topping  a 
plant,  the  locality,  time  it  takes  for  develop- 
ment between  the  periods  of  bud-formation,  all 
enable  us  at  a  glance  to  grasp  the  situation. 

The  tops  from  cut-back  plants  should  not  be 
destroyed.  Put  them  into  single  pots  in  a  light 
compost  and  stand  the  same  in  a  closed  frame. 
Here  they  may  be  kept  moist  and  shaded,  and 
will  not  take  long  to  root.  Give  the  little 
plants  one  shift  into  4i-inch  pots,  and  grow 
them  on  in  the  ordinary  way  with  one  stem.  In 
this  way  blooms,  that  is  one  or  two  only  on  a 
plant,  of  a  fair  size  may  be  obtained,  and  the 
plants  are  very  useful  for  giving  a  finish  to 
groups.  H.  S.  L. 

Green  Chrysanthemums. — Everybody  in- 
terested in  Chrysanthemums  knows  the  peculiar 
greenish  shade  that  distinguishes  Florence  Davis, 
a  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  of  tolerably  recent 
introduction.  In  -Japan  there  are  several  sorts 
with  this  colour  more  decided,  and  one  of  pure 
.Japanese  form  was  illustrated  in  colour  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  .Jap.anese  Horticultural  So- 
ciety. I  have  recently  received  from  a  firm  of 
nurserymen  in  Tokio  a  chromolithograph  of  new 
Chrysanthemums  in  which  appear  two  varieties 
of  green  Chrysanthemums,  but  belonging  to  the 
incurved  or  Japanese  incuivcd  .section.  One  of 
them  is  called  Creeii  Emerald,  and  has  medium 
sized  incurved  florets  of  a  similar  shade  to  Florence 
Davis,  but  without  .any  white  tinge  ajipearing. 
The  other  bears  the  name  of  Yellowish  Emerald, 
and,  as  its  name  implies,  it  is  of  a  green  body 
colour  shaded  with  yellow,  the  petals  in  this  case 
being  closer  and  the  general  outline  of  the  bloom 
of  a  more  globular  form  than  in  the  one  first  men- 


tioned. The  size  cannot  be  accurately  estimated, 
as  the  illustrations  are  reduced  two-thirds.  If 
these  can  be  relied  upon,  the  novelties  in  question 
when  grown  in  proper  exhibition  form  would  be 
from  12  inches  to  15  inches  in  diameter.  It  is 
noticeable  that  the  .Japanese  firm  who  is  send- 
ing out  these  green  Chrj-santhemums  has  named 
the  novelties  for  1.S94  in  English  instead  of  in 
the  Japanese  vernacular,  as  heretofore. — C.  H.  P. 
Chrysanthemums  from  the  gardens  of  the 
Emperor  of  Jap.an. — MM.  Baltet  freres,  of  Troyes, 
France,  have  received  from  the  Imperial  Gardens 
some  new  varieties  which  they  are  sending  out 
this  spring.  La  Favorite  du  Mikado  is  one  ;  it  is 
a  white,  long,  curly-petalleJ  form  with  a  creamy 
centre  in  its  early  stages,  and  according  to  their 
coloured  illustration  only  of  medium  size,  but 
might  be  improved  by  English  cultivation.  An- 
other, called  Mme.  Delamotte,  was  raised  from  seed 
from  the  same  source.  This  is  also  a  Japanese  ; 
the  colour  flesh  -  white  passing  to  hlac  -  rose. 
Messrs.  Baltet  exhibited  some  of  their  novelties  at 
a  meeting  of  the  floral  committee  of  the  N.  C.  S. 
last  season,  but  the  long  journey  rendered  them 
rather  less  attractive  than  could  have  been 
wished,  and  the  committee  could  not  properly 
judge  the  capabilities  of  these  novelties  Irom  the 
Far  East.  — Chrys.\nth, 


Rose  Garden. 


COMPARATIVE  HARDINESS  OF  TEA  AND 

HYBRID  PERPETUAL   ROSES. 

In  an  article  (p.  395)  written  by  Mr.  1).  T.  Fi.sh 
in  your  issue  of  the  12th  inst.  he  says  that  a 
singular  change  of  opinion  is  taking  place  in 
regard  to  this  question,  and  he  goes  on  to  state 
that  the  "  volume  of  opinion  as  well  as  of  experi- 
ence seems  to-day  to  the  effect  that  Teas  are  the 
hardier  of  the  two  ! ''  As  such  an  .assertion  is 
more  than  likely  to  cause  disappointment  in  its 
results  to  the  inexperienced,  I,  for  one,  feel  I 
must  write  to  say  that  it  is  utterly  oppo.=ed  to 
the  experience  of  most  of  my  Rose- growing 
friends.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  staling  that 
Mr.  Fish's  assertion  is  opposed  to  our  experience 
and  to  fact.  If  it  were  otherwise,  why  shouM  we 
one  and  .all  use  protection  for  our  Roses  in  the 
winter?  I  never  ]jrotect  a  single  H.P.,  but  I 
protect  every  Tea  I  grow.  When  I  go  o\er  my 
Roses  in  the  spring,  before  I  uncover  my  Teas,  if 
I  find  half-a  dozen  H.l'.'s  killed  by  the  winter,  I 
am  certain  I  shall  find  ten  times  as  many  dead 
Teas.  Any  inexperienced  amateur  who  accepts 
the  dictum  that  Tea  Roses  are  hardier  than 
H.P.'s  will  pay  for  his  experience  during  the 
next  se\ere  winter  we  pass  through,  by  losing 
large  numbers  of  his  plants  if  he  leaves  them 
unprotected. — Chaki.ks  J.  (Jk.mwme. 

I  read  the  remarks  of  "D.  T.  F."  in  The 

Garden  of  May  12  (p,  305)  with  interest,  for  he  is 
evidently  convinced  that  a  clear  case  can  be  mude 
out  on  behalf  of  the  h.ardine.ss  of  the  Teas,  with 
plenty  of  evidence  to  substantiate  it.  The  great 
ditference  between  the  two  families  is  constitu- 
tional, and  on  this  ground  can  be  based  ll;e 
strongest  argument  iietting  forth  the  hardiness  of 
both,  but  not  under  one  uniform  set  of  conditions 
or  method  of  treatment.  It  is  not  a  (pie^tion  of 
whether  they  have  their  heads  or  not,  becau-e  the 
Perpetual  that  is  pruned  back  to  two  ir  three 
buds  only  has  its  hea<l  remove<l  after  the  danger 
of  severe  cold  is  past.  In  my  treatment  of  the 
Teas  I  have  always  used  the  knife  freely  and  fear- 
lessly at  pruning  time. — A.  H. 

I    cannot    agree    with    "  D.   T.   F.  " 

Teas  are  hardier  than  Hybrid  Perpetuals. 
que-stion  of  hardiness  is  one  in  which  soil, 
tion  an<l  variety  are  potent  factors.  We 
usually  cultivate"  Teas  and  Noisettes  in  a  lighter 
soil  than  the  Hybiid  I'crpetuals.  We  also  select 
the  more  sheltered  spots  for  Teas,  so  that  they 
have  considerably  better  chances  of  long  life,  but 
this  is  by  no  means  the  same  thing  as  hardiness. 
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That  they  are  iiiBnitely  hardier  than  was  believed 
by  the  majority  of  growers  many  years  ago  has 
been  amply  proved.  As  a  class  the"  Teas  are  not 
hardier  than  Hybrid  Perpetuals.— R. 


Hoses  and  other  climbers.— There  is  much 
to  be  gained  in  point  of  beauty  from  associating 
other  things  with  Roses  as  suggested  by  "  R."  on 
p.  .3;(5.  Roses  and  Clematises  are  admirable  to- 
gether. In  one  place  that  I  know  several  arches 
are  covered  with  the  old  kinds  of  cluster  Roses, 
the  flowering  .season  of  which  is,  however,  unfor- 
tunately very  short.  Happily  amongst  them  there 
are  Clematises,  such  as  Viticella,  in  several  forms, 
and  the  sweet-scented  flammula.  These  produce 
a  charming  display  throughout  the  autumn,  and 
do  not  interfere  with  Rose  growth  because  they 
can  be  cut  down  to  the  ground  each  year  if  desir- 
able, a  clean,  vigorous,  free-blooming  growth  being 
the  result.  "  R."  speaks  of  a  combination  of  yel- 
low Banksian  and  Clematis  Hammula,  and  men- 
tions this  latter  as  just  coming  into  flower.  This 
is  surely  a  mistake,  and  probably  C.  montana  was 
meant.  Old  Roses  with  their  heads  high  up  on 
the  walls  of  houses  often  become  rather  bare  at 
the  bottom,  and  in  such  a  ca.s8  the  association  of 
some  other  climber  becomes  a  necessity.  Even 
things  of  annual  growth  are  not  to  be  despised, 
and  I  have  had  some  pretty  efl'ects  from  sowing 
seeds  of  such  plants  as  Canary  Creeper,  EccremcT- 
carpus  scaber,  Lophospermum  soandens,  and  the 
Morning  Glory  at  the  foot  of  Rose  walls.  These 
bloom  in  autumn  when  the  Roses  are  not  so  plen- 
tiful.—A.  H. 

Banksian  Roses.- 1  read  with  .some  amaze- 
ment "  R.'s"  article  on  Banksian  Roses  (p.  395). 
Will  he  kindly  tell  us  where  the  "  e.vquisitely 
sweet-scented "  yellow  Banksian  Rose  may  be 
obtained  ?  I  have  never  before  heard  of  a  yellow 
variety  with  the  added  charm  of  sweet  scent.  To 
me  the  yellow  Banksian  is  absolutely  scentless,  or 
very  nearly  so,  and  I  fear  that  the  scent  claimed 
for  it  must  have  originated  in  the  Clematis  grow- 
ing in  combination  with  the  one  in  question.  The 
white  Banksian  certainly  has  a  strong  scent,  but 
even  this  smells  too  strongly  of  bruised  Carrot 
leaves  to  be  agreeable  to  everyone.  My  experi- 
ence with  the  white  Banksian  as  regards  growth 
diff'ers  from  that  of  "R.,"  though  I  do  think  it 
cannot  bear  sharp  frosts  .so  well.  In  Cornwall, 
where  frosts  severe  enough  to  injure  such  things 
are  fortunately  very  rare,  I  found  the  white  form 
was  always  the  stronger  grower,  though  both  did 
well  and  were  planted  side  by  side  under  the 
same  conditions.  I  quite  agree  with  what  "R." 
says  about  Fortune's  variety.  It  is  a  poor  thino- 
compared  with  the  others,  not  at  all  free-flowering, 
and  the  few  blooms  it  gives  are  borne  singly 
instead  of  being  in  clusters.— CoRNUEi.iN'. 

Marechal  Niel  Hose.- 1  very  much  doubt 
whether  the  market  trade  will  sustain  the  dictum 
of  "  D.  T.  F.,"  that  there  is  more  money  in  W.  A. 
Richardson  Rose  than  there  is  in  Marechal  Niel. 
Apart  from  the  natural  massiveness  and  endurance 
of  Marechal  Niel  blooms,  their  golden  colour  will 
always  render  the  flowers  most  popular.  There 
seems,  indeed,  to  be  very  little  chance  that  it  will 
ever  be  displaced  by  any  other  Rose  of  the  same 
hue.  I  really  cannot  understand  why  Mar/chal 
Niel  should  be  regarded  as  short-lived.  I  have 
often  referred  to  the  trees  still  growing  so  lu.\u- 
riantly  at  BedfonD,  and  which  were  worked  there 
on  various  other  strong  growers  and  on  Brier 
stocks.  Certainly  those  on  Mmo.  Berard  and 
Lamarque  must  have  been  worked  some  sixteen 
to  seventeen  years  at  least,  and  they  are  still  as 
robust  and  as  vigorous  and  freo-llowering  as  ever. 
Then  there  is  one  worked  direct  on  to  tho  Brier— 
a  tall  stem,  head  inside  the  house  and  roots  on  the 
outside,  as  is  the  case  with  thum  all.  Here  the 
Rose  stem  ar)Ove  tlie  union  is  fully  three  times  tho 
dmionsions  of  the  Brier  stock  beneath,  but  I  liave 
never  found  evidences  of  canker  on  any  of  tho 
trees.  Almost  huge  faggots  of  wood  have  to  be 
cut  from  out  of  the  house  every  year.  The  soil  is 
of  a  stifl'  loam,  renting  on  clay.  The  borders  are 
alwaye  cropped  witli  flowers,  and  only  very  mode- 


rate dressings  of  manure  are  ever  applied.  When 
the  seasons  are  very  wet  the  water  sometimes 
rises  so  as  to  nearly  cover  tho  floor  of  the  house, 
which  is  level  with  the  outer  soil,  but  the  roots 
never  suffer.  Perhaps  the  absence  of  that  gross 
manurial  feeding,  which  is  so  commonly  ap))lied 
to  Marechal  Niel,  is  the  explanation  of  the  absence 
also  of  canker.  Perhaps  the  Rose  likes  the  stiff, 
hard  soil  into  which  the  roots  have  found  their 
way.  The  plants  are  never  forced.  The  blooms 
come  later,  but  usually  at  the  most  useful  season 
of  the  year.  Almost  everyone  who  has  Marechal 
Niel  under  glass  subjects  it  to  heat  so  as  to  get 
early  blooms,  and  thus  we  see  at  one  particular 
time  the  market  is  flooded  with  flowers.  Plants 
allowed  to  start  naturally  bloom  after  this  rush  of 
flowers  is  over,  thus  a  better  market  is  found  and 
the  trees  are  less  strained  than  is  the  case  when 
forced.  I  have  found  very  diverse  coloration  in 
the  flowers  on  the  same  trees,  something  being  due 
to  the  position  of  the  flowers  and  something  to 
whether  on  strong  or  small  growths.  All  the 
same,  these  are  trivialities;  the  normal  golden  hue 
usually  remains. — A.  D. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Sjrringa  Josikasa.— This  is  a  hand.some  spe- 
cies alike  in  leaf  and  flower,  the  leaves  of  a  very 
dark  green  colour,  the  flowers  in  long  thin  spikes 
and  of  a  bluLsh  purple  shade.  The  flowers  last  a 
long  time,  for  after  the  terminal  clusters  fade, 
the  strong  shoots  send  out  side  branches,  each 
bearing  a  slender  spike  of  bloom. 

Pyrua  arbutifolla.— This  is  an  old  American 
species  not  often  seen  in  gardens.  It  makes  a 
large  shrub  or  small  tree,  and  is  very  pretty  now 
when  in  full  blossom.  Its  flowers,  in  clusters  like 
those  of  the  Hawthorn,  are  white  with  rosy  tints. 
The  buds  are  a  tender  pink,  and  look  charm- 
ing among  the  soft  grey  woolly  leaves. 

The  Siberian  Iris. —This  still  holds  its  own 
among  the  vigorous  growth  in  which  it  is 
naturalised.  It  is  hardly  distinguishable  from 
the  coarse  (Jrasses  aroun:!  it,  except  at  this  time 
when  its  slender  flower-spikes  rise  to  nearly  4  feet 
in  height  and  open  their  dark  blue  pretty  flowers. 
All  it  wants  is  a  wet  spot  to  grow  in. 

The  Sweet  Bay  in  Scotland.— Sir  Herbert 
Maxwell,  in  .sending  us  sprays  of  this,  yellow  with 
blossom,  says  :  "  We  are  reaping  a  line  harvest 
from  last  summer's  sun.  Everything  is  loaded 
with  promise  or  fulfilment  of  bloom.  Look  at 
these  sprays  of  Sweet  Bay  (open  air  and  unpro- 
tected, of  course).  I  never  saw  it  flowering  so 
freely." 

Weigela  (Diervilla)  Abel  Carriers. —When 

in  Mr.  Bull's  nursery  at  Chelsea  a  few  days  ago 
we  were  pleased  to  see  many  plants  of  this  ^-ariety 
in  full  bloom,  and  almost  hiding  a  fence  with  leaf- 
age and  flowers.  This  one  of  the  best  of  all  the 
\^'eigelas,  the  flowers  rosy-purple  in  colour  and 
produced  in  profusion.  The  great  point,  how- 
ever, is  its  value  for  towns.  Here  in  smoky 
Chelsea  it  blooms  as  freely  as  in  the  country. 

Mag'nolia  Watsoni.— This  h.and.some  Mag- 
nolia, with  rich  cream}'  petals  and  pink  stamens, 
clearly  a  very  line  kind,  has  been  sent  us  by  Messrs. 
Veitch.  Tlie  foliage  is  large  and  handsome, 
slightly  downy  and  greyish  on  tlie  under-side. 
People  talk  now  of  Bamboo  gardens.  The  Mag- 
nolia garden  would,  perhaps,  be  the  finest  of  all. 
Wo  have  kinds  enough  to  do  it  with  already, 
besides,  perhaps,  unknown  kinds  in  China. 

Mapp.i  Porteana.— Visitors  to  the  Victoria 
regia  hou-se  at  Kow  are  impressed  with  tho  noble 
as|)t;i't  of  this  line-foliaged  plant.  It  stands  out 
by  itself,  so  that  its  splendid  proportions  are  fully 
seen.  It  has  grown  to  a  height  of  several  feet, 
tho  leaves  very  large,  of  peltate  shape,  and  ricli 
greon  in  colour,  set  oil'  by  rosy-shaded  nerves,  the 
under  surface  being  of  a  brownish-red  colour.  It 
may  be  ranked  amongst  tho  most  imposing  of 
plants,  and  is  of  value  solely  for  its  leafage 
and  unique  elmracter.     Tho  flowers  are  of  minor 


importance.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Philippines, 
from  whence  it  came  in  1888,  and  is  also  known  as 
Macaranga  Porteana. 

The  amethyst  Hyacinth. — One  of  the  most 
charming  of  hardy  things  now  flowering  is  the 
amethyst  Hyacinth.  It  comes  when  most  of  its 
family  are  past,  and  though  smaller  than  the 
Bluebell,  its  lovely  shade  of  porcelain-blue  makes 
it  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  attractive  species 
grown  in  gardens.  It  is  worth  associating  with 
the  very  best  and  choicest  things  in  the  garden. 
Its  tall,  graceful,  many-flowered  spikes  are  borne 
freely. 

Erinus  alpinus. — This  in  its  varied  forms  is 
a  gem  amonjj;  plants  adapted  for  old  walls  and 
there  is  not  the  least  trouble  in  establishing  it  if  the 
seed  be  sown  in  chinks  or  cracks,  or  even  in  Moes  if 
there  is  any  on  the  wall.  We  have  a  quantity  of 
it  on  an  old  stone  wall,  and  being  on  both  sides, 
it  lasts  in  flower  for  many  weeks  and  makes  a  fine 
displa}'.  All  should  grow  it  who  have  an  old  wall, 
where  it  stands  the  winter,  though  it  usually 
perishes  on  the  ground. 

Iris  bracteata  and  I.  macrosiphon. — Will 
Herr  Max  Leichtlin  add  to  the  obligations  which 
all  English  cultivators  of  hardj'  plants  already 
owe  to  nim  by  telling  us  something  of  the  cultiva- 
tion and  requirements  of  the  above  species?  What 
soil  and  situation  should  they  have,  for  instance? 
After  the  Oncoc}'clus  species,  these,  with  I.  tenax, 
are  among  the  very  choicest  and  most  interesting 
of  the  known  kinds,  but  neither  of  them  seem 
altogether  easily  grown,  or  at  any  rate  easily  es- 
tablished.— J.  C.  L. 

The  Schizanthuses  are  not  so  often  grown 
now  as  formerly,  but  few  flowers  are  more  grace- 
ful and  pleasing  in  the  greenhouse  at  this  season. 
S.  pinnatus  and  S.  retusus  are  both  well  known 
by  name,  and  groups  of  both  kinds  in  the  Kew 
greenhouse  are  very  pretty,  the  flowers,  borne  in 
profusion  on  the  slender  stems,  of  pleasing  and  di- 
versified colouring.  A  great  point  is  to  select  care- 
fully, and  only  flowers  raised  from  a  really  good 
strain  are  worth  anything.  The  month  of  Augrst 
is  the  time  to  sow. 

Iris  missouriensis  is  a  species  one  does  not 
see  often  grown,  but  it  is  as  pleasing  as  any  other 
that  blooms  at  this  season.  A  large  group  of  it 
is  very  beautiful,  the  flowers  delicate  purple-blue 
in  colour,  a  soft  and  pleasing  shade,  relieved  at 
the  base  of  the  falls  by  a  blotch  of  yellow,  pro- 
duced freely  in  rather  tall  slender  spikes.  The 
leaves  are  narrow,  pointed,  and  glaucous  in  col- 
our. It  is  a  North  American  kind  and  should  be 
grown  in  a  good  clump  to  get  the  effect  of  its 
tufted  growth  and  wealth  of  flowers. 

The  white  Spanish  Broom.— There  are  few 

more  beautiful  things  that  bloom  in  the  latter 
days  of  May  than  this  Broom.  It  flowers  pro- 
fusely when  young  or  old.  Large  old  bushes 
(juite  10  feet  high  fall  over  in  a  h.alf  weeping, 
graceful  way,  whilst  young  ones  shoot  straight 
upwards,  but  all  become  a  perfect  wreath  of 
snowy  blossom.  It  sometimes  dies  when  old,  and 
that  is  another  reason  why  it  should  bo  fre- 
(luently  planted.  Easily  obtained  and  not  diffi- 
cult to  grow,  it  is  one  of  the  shrubs  that  should 
be  a  feature  in  public  as  well  as  private  gardens. 
-A.  H. 

Rubus  spectabilis  and  R.  nutkanus.— 
Both  these  are  quite  happy  among  the  natural 
vegetation  of  .«ome  steep  and  stony  liauks.  Those 
wlu)  wish  to  create  pretty  elfects  should  make  a 
not('  of  tliem  for  planting  in  rough  places,  espe- 
cially by  woodlan.l  walks  or  in  (corners  more  or 
less  shaded  by  largo  trees.  R.  spectabilis  is  now 
going  out  of  ilower.  Its  flowers,  protlueed  singly, 
are  hirge  and  of  a  purple-red  colour.  It  grows 
vigorously,  and  has  stout  thorny  .shoots  and  large 
loaves,  whicli  are  much  like  tho.se  of  our  native 
Hranil'ile.  The  Nootka  Brnnible  is  of  a  dilfcrcut 
habit,  being  dwarf(M-,  more  bushy,  but  spreading 
freely  into  a  handsome  mass  of  loaf  and  flower. 
The  loaves  on  plants  in  partial  shade  are  often 
very  largo.  The  flowers,  which  come  in  clusters, 
are  puro"white  and  often  u'  inches  across.— A.  IL 
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RETINOSPORAS. 

To  tlie  botanist  alone  the  different  Retinosporas 
do  not  possess  any  particular  features,  for  by 
some  authors  the  number  of  species  lias  been 
reduced  to  two  or  three,  and  by  others  the 
entire  genus  is  merged  into  that  of  Chaniitcy- 
paris,  which  before  tlie  introduction  of  these 
Japanese  forms  contained  but  a  single  species, 
and  that  was  the  White  Cedar  of  the  United 
States  (ChaniEecj'paris  sphasroidea),  also  known 
under  the  name  of  Cupressus  thyoides.  Now, 
however,  the  plants  known  as  Cupressus  Law- 
soniaua  and  C.  nutkaensis  are  included  in  the 
same  genus.  Putting  aside  botanical  affinities, 
the  Retinosporas  are,  from  a  gardener's  point  of 
view,  a  very  beautiful  class  of  small  or  medium 
growing  conifene,  containing  several  widely 
different  forms,  whose  ornamental  qualities  are 
all  of  a  high  order.  Of  the  compact  and  bushy 
growing  kinds  thousands  are  disposed  of  in 
pots  during  the  autumn  and  winter  months  in 
London  alone,  for  their  neat  style  of  growth  fits 
them  for  such  a  purpose,  added  to  which  they 
are  all  very  easily  increased  by  means  of  cut- 
tings, far  more  readily  in  fact  than  the  smaller 
Biota.s,  which  might  be  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. In  speaking  of  the  Retinosporas  as  being 
of  small  or  medium  growth,  exception  must  be 
taken  in  the  case  of  the  typical  R.  obtusa  and 
R.  pisifera,  both  of  which  attain  the  dimensions 
of  timber  trees  in  their  native  country. 

Retinospoiia  OBTi-s.i  is  said  to  attain  a  height 
of  60  feet  to  100  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  4  feet 
near  the  ground,  while  R.  pisifera  reaches  much 
the  same  size.  The  ornamental  features  of  R. 
obtusa  are  superior  to  those  of  the  other,  though 
in  this  respect  w  hen  raised  from  seed  individuals 
vary  considerably.  Out  of  a  number  of  seedlings 
of  Retinospora  obtusa  many  diver.«.e  forms  might 
be  selected.  Some  jjush  away  at  once  with  a 
decided  leader,  and  by  the  time  they  are  G  feet  or 
8  feet  high  form  a  graceful  pyramid,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  some  are  slower  in  growth  and 
have  a  far  more  globular  outline.  The  branches 
and  minor  branchlets  both  in  texture  and  disposi- 
tion also  show  a  considerable  amount  of  variation, 
some  being  rigid,  while  others  are  slender-habited 
and  more  or  less  drooping,  and  in  direct  contrast 
to  these  are  some  w  ith  massive  thick-set  branch- 
lets  that  overlap  each  other  and  form  a  dense- 
growing  specimen.  As  might  be  supposed  from 
the  variable  character  of  seedling  jjlants,  R.  ob- 
tusa is  very  prolific  in  recognised  varieties,  and 
in  each  of  them  the  most  prominent  features  are 
indicated  by  their  respective  names. 

R.  HisiFER.v  is  of  a  looser,  more  open  character 
than  R.  obtusa,  and  where  the  soil  is  rather  dry 
and  sandy,  it  is  far  more  liable  to  lose  a  good  deal 
of  its  minor  spray,  and  thus  present  a  somewhat 
bare  and  shabby  appearance.  Still,  under  more 
favourable  conditions  it  is  a  valuable  ornamental 
tree,  and  has  been  before  now  recommended  as  a 
good  subject  for  hedge.s.  It  certainly  bears  cut- 
ting well,  a  good  deal  better,  in  fact,  than  the 
American  Arbor-vit:v,  which  is  sometimes  used 
for  this  purpose.  One  variety  of  Retinospora 
pisifera,  viz.,  aurea,  is  among" the  very  best  of 
golden  conifer*.  It  forms  a  pvramidal  plant  of 
dense  growth  and  does  not  attain  the  dimensions 
of  the  typical  kind.  The  young  growtli  beino- 
very  brightly  tinted,  it  is  especially  beautiful  al 
the  present  time. 

R.  PH.MosA,  usually  regarded  as  a  variety  of  R. 
pisifera,  is  in  general  ajipearance  widely  different 
therefrom,  and  it  i.s  certainly  a  very  charminc 
conifer,  seen  perh.ajis  at  its  best  when  under  \2 
feet  in  height.  It  forms  a  dense-growing  pyra- 
mid, who.se  short  plume  like  branchlets  are  clothed 
with  distinct  greyish  green  leaves.  This  Retinos- 
pora IS  very  prolific  in  variegated  forms,  for  in  one 
—aurea— the   young   shoots   are    of    a    beautiful 


golden  yellow,  which  graduallj'  becomes  greener 
before  winter  ;  while  argentea,  which  is  far  less 
effective,  has  the  golden  tint  replaced  by  a  kind  of 
creamy  w  bite ;  and  in  alba  picta  many  of  "the  leaves, 
and  indeed  small  portions  of  the  branchlets,  are 
pure  white,  thus  giving  to  a  specimen  a  curious 
•speckled  appearance,  which,  though  uncommon, 
is  not  altogether  pleasing. 

R.  syr.iRRosA,  a  very  beautiful  member  of  the 
genus,  is  a  low  tree  or  bush  of  a  rounded  outline, 
and  is  especially  noticeable  from  the  striking 
silvery  hue  of  its  comparatively  long  leaves.     It 


Retinospora  plumosa  aurea, 

is,  from  a  garden  point  of  view,  very  distinct  from 
any  of  the  others,  but  is  regarde<I  only  as  a  variety 
of  R.  pisifera,  cases  having  occurred  of  R.  squar- 
rosa  reverting  to  R.  pisifera.  This  is,  however, 
quite  a  rarity,  and  then  it  happens  only  on  such 
a  small  scale,  that  for  practical  purposes  this  can 
be  passed  over. 

R.  FiLiFEKA  (the  Weeping  Retinos|)ora)  is,  for 
a  single  specimen  on  a  small  lawn,  [lerhaps  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  conifers  we  liave.  It  forms 
when  young  a  globular,  dense-growing  plant,  but 
becomes  rather  more  irregular  as  it  gets  older. 
This  irregularity,  being  just  surticieiit  to  break 
up  any  ^suspicion  of  formality,  adds  to  the  pic- 
turescpie  character  of  the  specimen.     In  this  the 


branchlets  are  long  and  thong-like,  and  mostly 
termiiuated  by  tufts  of  little  shoots,  like  tas.^els 
at  the  ends.  No  other  Retinospora  pos- 
sesses this  character  even  n  a  limited  degree, 
the  only  two  conifers  besides  this  that  I  am 
acquainted  with  being  Biota  pendula  and  Cujjres- 
sus  Lawsoniana  filifera.  Of  Retinospora  filifera 
there  is  a  golden-leaved  variety,  for  which  Messrs. 
Veitch  were  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  by 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  July  9,  1889, 
but  up  to  the  present  it  is  little  known. 

R.     FlI.ICOIDKS    AND     R.     LVfoPODIOIDES    should, 

perhaps,  have  been  included 
under  the  head  of  R.  obtusa, 
for  they  are  both  considered 
to  be  forms  of  that  species, 
though  in  appearance  quite 
distinct  therefrom.  In  R.  fili- 
noides  the  branches  are  short 
and  stout  and  of  a  very  deep 
green,  while  R.  lycopodioides 
has  the  branches  loose  and 
irregularly  arranged,  and 
much  crowded  at  the  ex- 
tremities. These  two  are 
among  the  least  ornamental 
of  the  whole  genus. 

R.  LEi'TocLADA,  which  forms 
I  dense-growing  pyramid  and 
takes  many  j'ears  to  reach  a 
yard  in  height,  is  particularly 
noticeable  by  reason  of  its 
formal  appearance  and  the 
peculiar  bluish -grey  tint  of 
the  leaves  with  which  the 
short  sturdy  branches  are 
thickly  clothed. 

R.  ERicoiDEs  is  a  dense, 
upright-growing  shrub,  whose 
long  pointed  leaves  are  ar- 
ranged crossw^ays  on  the 
branches.  In  summer  the  foli- 
age is  green,  but  towards 
autumn  it  changes  to  a  pecu- 
liar brownish  purple,  which 
tint  is  retained  till  the  follow- 
ing spring,  and  throughout 
the  winter  it  equals  some  of 
the  forms  of  Arbor- vita;  and 
Cryjitomeria  ele^ans  as  a  most 
distinct-coloured  conifer. 

R.    TETKAGON-A     AUREA    is    a 

dwaif,  somewhat  spreading 
little  bush  of  slow  growth.  It 
IS  not  sufiiciently  vigorous  to 
bold  its  own  under  conditions 
such  as  some  of  the  others 
\vill,  but  forms  a  pretty  rock- 
work  shrub,  where  a  good  com- 
panion for  it  is  the  dwarfest 
variety  of  R.  obtusa.  The 
green-leaved  form  of  R.  tetra- 
gona  is  not,  I  believe,  in  culti- 
vation. Notwithstanding  the 
greatdifference  between  them, 
this  is  regarded  as  a  form  of 
R.  obtusa. 

In  the  .several  Retinospora-s 
that  are  remarkable  for  the 
golden  hue  of  their  foliai'e 
there  is   a   great  difference, 
according  to  the  situation  in 
which  they  are  growing  ;  thus,  where  the  atmo- 
sphere is  clear  and   bright  and  the  specimens 
are  full}'  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  colouring  is 
very  much  richer  than  if  the  plants  are  partially 
shaded.     At  the  same  time,  the  Retinosporas 
succeed    best   where   they   are   .sheltered    from 
strong  winds  and  in  an  open  soil  of  a  loamy 
nature.     They  arc  all  readily  transplanted  w  hen 
young,  as  the  fibrous  roots  are   numerous  and 


<iuickly  recover  from  any  check. 


T. 


Akebia  quinata.  -  With  the  protection  of  a 
greenhouse  this  pretty  climbing  plant  will,  as  a 
rule,  flower  profusely  about  the  month  of  March, 
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but  though  harily  in  many  localities  out  of  doors, 
it  cannot  with  certainty  be  depended  upon 
to  flower  «'ell.  This  year,  however,  it  seems 
in  many  places  at  least  to  be  blooming  very 
freely,  and  when  this  is  the  case  it  is  certainly 
worthy  of  a  place  among  our  most  desirable  hardy 
climbers.  Once  established  this  Akebia  grows 
with  great  freedom,  its  string-like  shoots  soon 
forming  a  tangled  mass  if  left  alone  for  a  little 
while.  The  prettily  divided  leaves  are  of  a  cheer- 
ful bright  green  tint,  which  is  retained  through- 
out the  summer,  while  the  flowers  are  both  in 
shape  and  colour  very  unlike  anything  else  in 
bloom.  It  grows  readily  in  any  garden  soil,  but 
the  best  display  of  blossoms  is  when  the  plants 
are  so  situated  that  the  shoots  are  thoroughly 
ripened  during  the  summer.  This  Akebia  is  one 
of  Fortune's  many  introductions  from  China.  In 
colour  the  flowers  are  a  kind  of  vinous  purple. 
It  is  very  easily  increased  by  cuttings,  or  some  of 
the  straggling  branches  will  often  take  root  where 
they  come  into  contact  with  the  ground,  and  be- 
sides this  suckers  are  at  times  pushed  up.  Two 
other  good,  but  uncommon  climbers  related  to 
this  Akebia  are  Lardizabala  biternata,  which  is 
hardy  against  a  wall  in  some  districts  in  the  south 
of  England,  but,  as  a  rule,  it  is  better  suited  as  a 
climlier  in  a  large  conservatory  than  out  of  doors. 
The  flowers  of  this  are  purple,  but  it  is  usually 
grown  for  the  sake  of  its  large  deep  green  hand- 
some leaves.  Berberidopsis  corallina,  with  dark 
green  leathery  leaves  armed  with  spiny  teeth  on 
the  mai'gins,  has  very  striking  flowers.  The 
flowers  are  in  shape  a  good  deal  like  those  of  Ber- 
beris  dulcis  or  buxifolia,  but  are  borne  on  unusu- 
ally long  peduncles,  and  are  of  a  bright  crimson 
colour.  It  is  a  native  of  Chili,  and  the  Lardi- 
zabala also  comes  from  the  same  region. — H.  P. 

Diervilla  canadensis. — This  is  an  interesting 
rather  than  a  showy  shrub,  that  forms  a  somewhat 
spreading  bush  a  yard  or  more  in  height,  with 
Weigela-like  foliage  and  yellow  blossoms  that  are 
borne  during  June  and  July.  It  is  also  known  as 
Diervilla  triflda  and  was  introduced  from  North 
America  in  1739.  As  an  ornamental  shrub  it  is 
surpassed  by  another — D.  sessiliflora,  somewhat  in 
the  same  way,  but  with  larger  and  more  pointed 
leaves,  that  are  when  first  expanded  yellowish  and 
afterwards  slightly  suffused  with  red.  The  flowers, 
too,  are  yellow  and  produced  for  some  time 
during  the  summer  months.  That  popular  class 
of  shrubs,  the  Weigelas,  flowering  so  beautifully 
at  the  present  time,  are  now  included  in  the  genus 
Diervilla,  though  as  Weigelas  they  will  no  doubt 
be  generally  known,  as  the  name  is  too  firmly  fixed 
to  be  easily  eliminated. — T. 

Veronica  Hulkeana.  —  This  New  Zealand 
S])eedwell  is  in  general  appearance  quite  distinct 
from  the  various  garden  varieties  claiming  parent- 
age from  Veronica  speciosa,  Andersoni  and  others 
of  that  class,  nor  does  it  bear  any  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  curious  little  forms  that  mimic  tiny 
coniferu",  all  of  which  .are  natives  of  New  Zealand. 
Veronica  Hulkeuna  is  a  rather  loose,  straggling 
growing  shrub,  somewhat  sparingly  furnished 
with  ovate  leaves  of  a  light  green  tint  and  about 
1^  inches  long.  The  flowers,  which  are  freely  pro- 
duced at  the  present  season  and  of  a  pleasing 
shade  of  pale  lilac,  are  borne  in  large  terminal 
branching  |)anicle3.  The  individual  blooms  are 
much  less  crowded  than  is  generally  the  case  with 
these  New  Zealand  Veronicas.  Veronica  Hulke- 
ana is  mo7'e  tender  than  some  of  the  other  species, 
but  still  it  forms  a  very  pretty  flowering  slirub  for 
greenhouse  decoration,  and  in  localities  where  it 
survives  the  winter  it  will  flower  throughout  the 
summer.  This  species  was  intiodueed  into  Eng- 
land in  I.SG"),  but  it  was  never  at  any  time  popu- 
lar, a:id  is,  indeed,  quite  unknown  to  the  majority 
of  gardeners.  Like  most  of  its  class,  it  can  be 
readily  increased  by  means  of  cuttings,  or  some- 
times seeds  ripen,  from  which  young  plants  can  be 
raised  in  (piantily.  This  Veronica  was  aw'arded 
a  first-class  certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  about  a  dozen  years  ago. — H.  I'. 

Clethra    alnifolia.  —  Though    this    does    no 
flower  in  the  o|icn   ground   till  .lulyand  August, 


it  may  be  at  times  seen  by  the  month  of 
May  when  potted  and  brought  on  under  glass. 
It  is  certainly  not  so  showj'  as  some  other  shrubs 
that  are  treated  in  the  same  way,  but  still  it  is 
very  jjretty,  and  the  blossoms  are  agreeably 
scented.  The  whitish  flowers  of  this  Clethra  are 
borne  in  erect  racemes.  As  a  hardy  shrub  its 
great  merit  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  does  not 
bloom  till  nearly  all  its  associates  are  over.  It  is 
a  native  of  a  considerable  tract  of  country  in  the 
United  States,  from  whence  it  was  introduced  as 
long  ago  as  l/.'il.  This  Clethra  is  a  deciduous 
member  of  the  order  Ericaceae,  and,  like  most  of  its 
allies,  it  succeeds  best  in  a  soil  composed  partially 
of  peat,  and  so  situated  that  it  is  not  dried  up  at 
any  time.  There  are  three  or  four  forms  of  these 
North  American  Clethras,  or  Pe|5pcr  bushes  as 
they  are  called,  that  are  commonly  regarded  as 
distinct  species,  but  a  strong  family  likeness  runs 
through  the  whole  of  them.  Not  so,  however,  a 
greenhouse  species — Clethra  arborea,  which  is  a 
native  of  Madeira,  and  in  a  large  conservatory 
will  attain  quite  tree-like  dimensions.  This  is  an 
evergreen,  in  general  appearance  somewhat  like 
an  Arbutus,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  summer  it 
is  laden  with  spikes  of  white  Lily-of-the-Valley-like 
blossoms. — H.  P. 

Wistaria  sinensis.  —  This  grand  clin»ber 
seems  to  thrive  well  about  Teddington.  I  have 
seen  it  in  numerous  directions,  and  just  now  in 
every  case  in  the  most  abundant  bloom,  but  no- 
where perhaps  at  any  time  or  place  in  more  beau- 
tiful condition  than  on  a  row  of  houses  fronting 
one  of  the  streets.  The  fronts  of  these  houses, 
from  end  to  end  fully  V20  feet  long,  this  Wistaria 
covers  from  top  to  bottom. — D. 


OSTEOMELES  ANTHYLLIDIFOLIA. 

The  genus  Osteomeles  has  a  very  wide  area  of 
distribution,  ranging  from  China  and  .Japan  to  tlie 
Sandwich  Islands,  the  Andes  of  Peru,  and  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago  of  MageUan.  The 
subject  of  the  present  article  (0.  anthyllidifolia, 
Lindl.)  was  discovered  in  the  province  of  Yun- 
nan, China,  by  the  Ahb6  Delavay,  who  sent  seeds 
of  it  to  the  garden  of  the  Museum  at  Paris,  from 
which  plants  have  been  successfully  raised.  Al- 
though it  belongs  to  the  natural  family  of  the 
Rosacea?,  this  species,  when  not  in  flower,  might 
be  very  easily  mistaken  for  a  papilionaceous- 
flowered  leguminous  plant  from  the  appearance 
of  its  long  pinnate  leaves,  which  closely  resemble 
the  leaves  of  a  Kidney  Vetch  (Anthyllis),  and 
from  which  it  has  received  its  specific  name. 

At  Paris  (where  it  is  grown  in  an  unheated 
house)  it  appears  in  the  form  of  a  shrub  about  "i 
fe(!t  high,  with  slightly  twisted  and  gracefully 
inflected  branches  of  a  pur[)lish  brown  colour,  and 
densely  clothed  with  tomentum  when  young. 
The  leaves,  which  are  alternate,  sessile,  and  per- 
sistent, are  impari-pinnate,  and  ai-e  compo.sed  of 
ten  or  eleven  [lairs  of  small  oval-acuminate  leaf- 
lets, which  are  very  tlowny  on  both  sides.  Tlie 
flowers  are  white,  and  are  borne  in  light  terminal 
corymbs  of  from  ton  to  twenty-five  flowers  in 
each,  coming  into  bloom  in  February.  They  are 
succeeded  by  clusters  of  small,  oval,  fleshy  fruits 
somewhat  resembling  those  of  some  kinds  of 
(!otoneaster.  These  fruits  are  at  first  green,  then 
cliange  to  a  piu'plish-red  colour,  and  finally  be- 
come black,  with  a  mealy  bloom,  when  (|uite  ripe. 

This  species  does  not  appear  to  bo  fastidious 
about  the  kind  of  .soil  in  which  it  is  grown.  Sandy 
heath  soil  seems  to  suit  it  well,  and  although  the 
water  which  we  use  for  w.atering  our  ])lants  is 
•strongly  impregnated  with  lime,  that  does  not 
Hi>pcar  to  have  any  detrimental  cH'cct  on  their 
growth.  In  the  latitude  of  Paris  the  plants  re- 
(piire  the  protection  of  a  cold  house  in  which  tlic 
night  temijcrature  will  not  fall  below  42°  Fahi'., 
but  Prof<;ssor  Coriiu  thinks  they  might  be  grown 
in  the  oiien  air  in  the  maritime  ilistricts  about 
Cherbourg,  I5rest,  and  Nantes,  where  the  climate 
is  !nilder  and  more  fMjuablc. 

Pi«ii'A(:ation. — This  is  cllected  by  sowing  the 
seed,  or,  when  seed  cannot  bo  obtained,  by  means 


of  cuttings  and  by  grafting.  As  the  seeds  of  this 
plant  have  a  bony  covering  or  shell,  they  should 
be  sown  without  any  delay  in  soil  that"  is  light 
and  moist,  but  not  too  damp.  The  best  jjlan  is 
to  sow  them  in  pans  of  sandy  heath  soil  in  a  cold 
house  or  under  a  frame  well  protected  from  frost 
in  winter.  It  is  possible  that  the  seed  may  not 
germinate  until  the  .second  year  after  sowing,  as 
often  happens  with  the  bony-coated  seeds  of  the 
Cotoneaster,  White  Thorn,  Medlar  and  Rose,  so 
that,  if  no  seedlings  make  their  a|)pcarance during 
the  first  year,  it  would  be  rash  to  conclude  that 
the  seed  must  have  been  bad  and  to  clear  out  the 
contents  of  the  pans  in  consequence  ;  better  to 
wait  patiently  for  what  the  second  year  may  bring 
forth.  When  seedlings  are  produced  they  are 
potted  off  about  the  end  of  xVugust  into  ^-inch  or 
2i-inch  pots,  according  to  their  size,  and  placed 
in  a  close  frame  for  some  time  to  facilitate  their 
striking  root.  In  October  the  young  plants  are 
removed  to  a  cold  house  for  the  winter.  In  May 
of  the  following  year  they  are  taken  out  of  the 
house  and  placed  in  the  shelter  of  screens  or  in 
any  cool  and  slightly  shaded  position,  care  being 
taken  to  keep  the  pots  slightly  covered  with 
heath-soil  litter  during  the  whole  of  the  spring 
and  summer.  In  August  the  plants  are  moved 
into  pots  proportionate  to  thcip  size,  and  treated 
in  exactly  the  same  way  as  they  were  during  the 
first  year.  By  following  these  directions,  vigorous- 
growing  and  thriving  plants  may  be  obtained  in 
three  or  four  years  from  the  time  of  sowing. 

CuTTiNiis. — Plants  of  this  species  are  easily 
raised  from  cuttings  of  half-herbaceous  shoots  jiut 
in  under  bell-glasses  in  a  cold  house  in  Jul}'  and 
August.  The  cuttings  are  afterwards  potted  off 
singly  into  very  small  pots,  or  else  pricked  out 
into  the  soil  of  the  cutting  bed,  which  should  be 
composed  of  one-third  sifted  river  sand,  one-third 
sandy  heath-soil,  and  one-third  well-rotled  leaf- 
mould  well  mixed  together.  They  usually  take 
from  a  month  and  a  half  to  two  months  to  strike 
root,  and  this,  therefore,  will  come  to  pass  some 
time  between  the  middle  of  September  and  the 
end  of  that  month.  The  cuttings  are  then  to  be 
potted  ott' separately  and  treated  in  the  same  way 
as  has  been  indicated  for  seedlings.  However,  if 
at  the  end  of  September  they  should  not  appear 
to  be  sutliciently  well  rooted,  it  is  better  to  leave 
them  alone  until  the  following  March,  taking  care 
to  protect  the  bell-glasses  with  a  covering  of  dry 
litter  and  mats  in  frosty  weather. 

The  propagation  of  this  species  bj'  means  of 
cuttings  has,  in  its  sequel,  a  drawback  in  the 
circumstance  that  the  stems  of  the  subjects  thus 
obtained  are  ne\'er  vigorous  or  straight-growing. 
They  retain  the  character  of  the  branches,  that 
is,  they  are  always  more  or  less  tortuous  or  twisted 
in  habit.  By  rigorously  tying  in  the  stem  to  a 
pro]>,  however,  this  defect  may  be  somewhat 
diminished. 

GuAKTiNii. — In  the  case  of  this  species,  grafting 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  interesting  and  singular 
mode  of  pro|iagation,  supplying,  as  it  does,  the 
records  of  horticulture  witli  anotlicr  example  of 
the  successful  imion  of  two  plants  of  ditlerent 
genera.  We  had  for  a  long  time  been  seeking  for 
a  suitable  stock  for  this  pl.ant,  and  we  think  we 
discovered  one  last  year.  Under  the;  instructions 
of  Professor  Cornu  I  grafted  scions  of  the  Osteo- 
meles successively  on  stocks  of  t,>uinco.  White 
Thorn  atui  Pear  tree.  On  all  these  stocks  a  union 
of  the  tissues  was  manifestly  cllected,  but  the 
grafts  did  not  succeed  in  living.  Perhaps  the 
method  of  demi-cleft  grafting,  early  in  March, 
3'oung  seedling  stocks  raised  in  pots  was  not  tho 
right  one  ;  this  remains  to  be  |>rovod.  However, 
last  year  being  very  much  struck  with  the  re- 
semblance which  tlie  fruits  of  1  he  Osteomeles  bear 
to  those  of  the  Cotoneastcrs,  the  notion  occurred  to 
me  when  1  was  veneer-grafting  Aucuhas,  conifers, 
etc.,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  August, 
to  graft  the  Osteomeles  on  some  two-year-old  pot 
plants  of  Cotoneaster  acuminata  that  had  been 
raised  fr'oni  see<l. 

All  the  grafts  of  these  which  I  made  (about 
fifteen  in  number)  took  in  a  short  time.  As  tho 
stocks  were  rather  stout  in  comparison  with  the 
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scions  (which  are  alwaj-s  slender),  Idifl  not  employ 
the  method  of  simple  veneer-grafting,  but  a 
modification  of  it  which  I  have  never  seen  men- 
tioned in  any  treatise  on  grafting,  and  which  I 
shall  describe  in  the  next  issue  of  Le  Jcird'ni. 

The  result  in  short  is  that  Cotoneaster  acuminata 
has  supplied  us  with  an  excellent  stock  for  the 
Osteomeles,  and  that  the  mode  of  grafting  which 
I  adopted  is  to  be  recommended.  In  conclusion, 
I  may  add  that  plants  of  Osteomeles  anthyllidi- 
folia  are  offered  for  sale  by  MM.  Lemoine  et  fils, 
of  Nancy. — C.  Gkosdemaxge,  in  Le  Jardin. 

Rhododendron  British  ftueen.  — When  on 
a  visit  to  Mr.  Davis's  nursery,  Ormskirk,  I  ^^as 
much  pleased  with  this  new  Rhododendron,  the 
flowers  of  which  are  slightly  tinged  with  blush  in 
the  bud,  eventuall}-  opening  pure  white.  A  plant 
18  inches  high  had  thirteen  trusses  of  blooms, 
massive  and  of  most  perfect  form,  each  floret  mea- 
suring Z\  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  thoroughly 
hardy  and  one  of  the  finest  white  Rliododendrons 
that  I  have  ever  .-een.  It  should  prove,  I  think, 
invaluable  for  early  forcing. — J.  H.vth.wvay, 
Lnlhom  Hotixe. 

Paulownia  imperialis.  —  I  think  that 
"  F.  W.  B.'s"  very  useful  instructions  with  regard 
to  Paulownia  imperialis  (see  your  impression  of 
Maj'  5)  may  be  supjilemented  in  one  particular. 
It  should  be  grown  in  a  dampish  as  well  as  a 
sunny  place.  I  had  for  ten  or  twelve  years  a 
good-sized  tree  in  this  hot  garden,  and  though 
it  just  managed  to  hold  its  own,  and  to 
battle  with  adversity  during  all  that  time,  it 
never  made  any  headway  at  all,  and  it  never 
blossomed  once.  It  had,  therefore,  at  last  to  be 
moved  to  another  spot,  and  I  planted  it  amidst 
the  Potatoes  and  Cabbages,  and  let  it  take  its 
chance.  This  did  not  take  place  because  I 
supposed  it  had  any  vulgar  taste  for  "kitchen 
garden"'  soil  after  the  manner  of  Galanthus  Foster!, 
but  because  it  was  the  onl}'  place  I  could  think 
of,  and  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  done.  To 
my  great  satisfaction,  however,  the  tree  began  to 
strike  out  at  once,  its  growth  has  been  very  rapid 
during  the  last  three  or  four  ye.ars,  the  foliage  is 
very  ample  indeed,  and  at  tliis  present  time  it  is 
covered  over  with  what  I  should  still  venture  to 
call  (with  Mr.  Nicholson)  its  myriad  buds  and 
blossoms  of  a  violet  colour,  which  remind  one  of 
a  Gloxinia  more  than  anj-thing  else.  The  exhi- 
bition is  not  yet  quite  at  its  best  ;  in  a  week's 
time  it  will  be  a  sight  to  see.  But  all  this  has 
come  about  in  the  following  waj'.  Paulow-nia 
imperialis  is  now  at  the  bottom  of  a  long  slope, 
there  is  a  dip  in  the  land  which  goes  straight  to 
the  place  where  it  is,  and  if  there  is  any  moisture 
to  be  had  on  this  plateau  where  it  and  I  ha\e  to 
live,  it  is  found  at  that  spot.  There  is  no  doubt 
at  all  that  this  is  the  reason  for  its  happy  free- 
flowering  state  just  now.  The  roots  can  suck  u|) 
sufficient  water  for  their  purpose  :  whereas  they 
had  very  little  before,  and  I  have,  therefore,  been 
led  to  the  conclusion  about  it  that  if  sunshine  is 
necessary  for  its  well-being,  so  is  moisture,  and  it 
will  be  only  seen  at  its  best  if  these  two  things 
can  be  combined.  Paulowiiia  imperialis  is  now 
growing  in  close  company  with  a  large  Quince 
tree,  and  I  think  their  [iroclivities  are  very  much 
the  same.  When  three  or  four  years  have  passed 
by  I  am  sure,  if  nothing  liappens  to  it,  my 
tree  will  be  in  the  very  forefront  of  the  most 
beautiful  (lowering  trees  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight.  But  this  will  be  mainly  owing 
to  the  change  of  situation  I  have  described,  and  I 
recommend  intending  planters  to  think  of  both 
moisture  and  sunshine. — H.  Ewbank. 

The  Weigelas  are  amongst  the  most  charming 
shrubs  at  present  in  bloom.  Too  often  the  ]ilants 
are  crowderl  together  in  a  way  to  ile])rive  them 
entirely  of  characteristic  beauty.  Nothing  blooms 
with  such  prodigal  profusion,  every  shoot  at  this 
time  being  wreathed  with  flowers,  which  vary 
from  purest  white  to  deepest  purple,  one  kind 
named  Abel  Carriere  being  of  an  intense  reddish 
colour.  A  number  of  good  forms  are  named  in 
catalogues,  and  W.  Looysmani  aurea  is  conspicu- 
ous for  its  golden  leaves,  a  colour  retained,  as  a 


rule,  through  the  summer.  Where  reform  is 
wanted  as  regards  the  Weigelas  is  in  the  plant- 
ing, not  crowding  them  together,  but  placing 
them  on  the  turf  so  that  every  shoot  with  its 
burden  of  flowers  has  free  play.  They  will  grow 
almost  anywhere,  as  well  in  the  suburbs  as  in  the 
countrj',  but  repaj*  for  careful  attention  in  the 
way  of  a  good  soil,  annual  thinning  out  of  weakly 
shoots  and  top-dre.ssing. 


Ferns. 

WATERING  AND  FEEDING  FERNS. 

Unless  it  be  in  the  case  of  quite  young  plants 
growing  rapidly  one  shift  each  season  should 
suffice  at  the  most,  and  even  this  need  not  in 
many  cases  be  given  provided  the  work  when 
done  is  done  well.  More  depends  upon  careful 
potting  than  many  gi'owers  even  are  disposed  to 
admit.  To  attempt  to  re-invigorate  plants, 
whether  they  be  Ferns  or  not,  when  out  of  sorts 
at  the  roots  is  rarely  ever  a  success  by  means  of 
sliimulants,  whilst  more  particularly  in  the 
case  of  Ferns  watering  with  clear  water  even 
must  be  attended  to  carefully  under  such  condi- 
tions. It  does  not  jiay  to  attempt  to  recuperate 
any  Fern  of  which  a  good  stock  in  proper  health 
is  at  command  ;  in  the  case  of  a  scarce  stock  it 
is  dilferent,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Ferns  are, 
taken  as  a  class  of  plants,  moisture-loving  sub- 
jects, more  particularly  when  in  growth.  Some 
even  when  showing  no  signs  of  activity  must 
not  be  allowed  to  become  dry.  Pteris  scabc- 
rula,  (!heilanthes  elegans,  and  the  majority  of 
the  C;ymnt>grammas  are  cases  in  point  amongst 
dwarf  kinds,  all  of  the  arborescent  kinds  coming 
under  the  same  category.  Others  when  not  grow- 
ing may  be  kept  fairly  dry,  and  will  benefit  there- 
by, Adiantumcuneatumandthe  deciduous  Ferns, 
on  the  whole,  to  wit.  Some  few  kinds  will  even 
endure  a  fair  amount  of  drought  at  any  time,  but 
it  is  not  wise  to  carry  this  too  far,  Platycerium 
alcicorne  and  other  species  of  the  same  genus 
being  instances.  Niphobolus  lingua  is  very  en- 
during in  this  respect ;  so  is  Phlebodium  aureum. 
It  is  readily  seen,  therefore,  that  to  water  Ferns 
indiscriminately  is  not  a  right  jilan  to  follow. 
Extremes  in  both  directions  should  of  course  be 
avoided,  but  the  extreme  from  drought  is  pro- 
ductive of  the  worst  results.  A  deal  will  depend 
upon  the  surroundings  in  every  instance.  If  it 
be  a  fernery  in  which  a  humid  atmos]ihere  is 
maintained,  there  is  far  less  need  of  continuous 
watering  at  tlie  roots.  In  a  house  freely  venti- 
lated it  is  quite  different  ;  here  it  is  necessary  to 
give  much  closer  attention.  Ferns  where  either 
permanently  shaded,  or  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree, during  the  summer  need  less  water  than 
tliose  exposed  to  more  sunshine.  There  is  a 
risk  to  be  run  with  the  latter  from  this  source, 
but  tlie  growth  made  by  more  exposure  to  light 
and  less  humidity  is  frei|uently  the  mo.st  endur- 
ing anil  satisfactor}-.  Ferns  jilaced  in  rooms, 
for  instance,  after  having  been  grown  in  a  moist 
atmosphere  will  require  more  constant  atten- 
tion ;  so  will  those  in  conservatories  where 
freely  ventilated.  Tlie  amount  of  water  that 
is  absorbed  by  a  health}',  vigorous  growing 
Tree  Fern  is  somewhat  remarkable  ;  tliis  goes 
on  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  stem  as  well  as 
in  the  pot  or  tub,  as  the  case  may  be.  I  have 
met  with  the  best  success  with  Tree  Ferns  wlien 
pouring  the  water  into  the  crown  of  the  plants 
during  growth,  letting  it  run  down  the  stems 
into  the  pots.  Tlie  roots  will  oftentimes  till  uj) 
the  pot  quite  full,  so  that  but  little  water  can 
be  retained  ;  in  such  a  case  it  is  best  to  make  a 
few  holes  so  that  the  water  can  penetrate  the 


ball.  When  dealing  with  dwarf-growing  Ferns 
which  it  is  not  deemed  expedient  to  repot,  but 
which  are  still  much  pot-bound  and  with  a 
dense  mass  of  fronds,  it  is  a  capital  plan  to 
stand  such  in  pans  of  water  as  a  safeguard.  In 
doing  this  it  must,  of  course,  be  noted  that  the 
pans  are  not  con.stantly  full,  but  if  emptied 
every  day  or  so,  no  harm  will  come  to  them. 
Hypolepis  distans,  Pteris  scaberula,  P.  tremula, 
the  stronger  growing  Gymnogramn;as  (when 
excessively  pot-bound)  small  Tree  Ferns,  Adian- 
tum  cinieatuni,  *c.,  are  all  instances  of  this 
mode  of  treatment.  Even  if  not  expedient  to 
allow  the  pot  to  stand  upon  the  inner  base  of 
the  pan  a  deal  of  assistance  is  given  by  elevat- 
ing it  so  that  it  merely  touches  the  water. 

Stimulants  for  Ferns  are  most  desirable 
under  certain  conditions,  the  chief  point  to 
observe  being  that  of  feeding  only  those  plants 
that  have  tilled  their  pots  With  roots.  Some 
growers  who  cultivate  for  sale  use  stimulants 
in  the  soil,  so  as  to  force  the  growth,  and 
thereby  obtain  a  rapid  development  in  as 
short  a  time  as  possible  ;  this  answers  very 
well  for  the  purposes  in  view,  but  is  not  to 
be  commended.  It  is  when  pot-bound  that 
artificial  aids  are  most  beneficial.  Mild  manu- 
rial  stimulants  are  better  than  anything  stronger 
or  more  exciting.  Liquid  manure  from  the  farm- 
yard and  a  weak  solution  of  Peruvian  guano  are 
both  safe  and  satisfactory  aids  to  pot-bound 
Ferns.  Artificial  manures  should  not  be  used 
in  the  dry  state ;  most  of  these,  if  thus  applied, 
would  injure  the  surface  roots,  with  less  power 
of  penetration  also.  If  no  injury  were  done  it 
would  almost  indicate  that  the  manure  was  of 
little  worth.  Damping  down  between  the  plants 
towards  e\-ening  with  weak  liquid  manure  would 
also  be  beneficial.  The  applications  of  manure 
water  to  the  roots  should  only  be  occasional, 
otherwise  the  soil  would  be  soured  in  course  of 
time.  Where  there  are  ma.s.ses  of  rhizomes 
upon  the  surface,  a  slight  smface  dressing  of 
Sphagnum  Moss  would  be  a  great  assistance  in 
conserving  moisture  ;  it  should,  however,  be 
removed  before  winter.  Todea, 


Gleichenia  dichotoma.  — All  of  the  species 

of  (ileichenia  are  extremely  handsome;  it  is  the 
more  regrettable  that  their  culture  is  now  so 
little  noted.  Save  in  the  case  of  a  few  examples 
grown  as  exhibition  specimens,  they  are  now 
rarely  seen,  and  these  even  are  at  times  but  mere 
ghosts  of  what  they  should  be.  The  species  in 
question  is,  when  cultivated  as  it  should  be,  one 
of  the  handsomest  of  the  whole  genus,  being  then 
a  decided  ornament  to  any  collection.  It  nay  be 
grown  with  the  other  (ileichenias  in  a  cool  house, 
but  in  order  to  see  it  at  its  best  a  warmer  house 
is  essential.  I  gre«  mine  in  a  stove  with  Adian- 
tum  Farleyense  and  Da\allia  Mooreana  as  com- 
|janion  specimens.  Under  this  treatment  it  grew 
surprisingly  well,  reaching  large  dimensions, 
being  when  once  exhibited  some  IG  feet  or  more 
in  circumference.  When  grown  in  warmth  its 
fronds  are  much  better  developed,  attaining  to  a 
far  larger  size,  and  assuming  a  very  pleasing 
shade  of  |)ale  glaucous  green,  being  "also  more 
disposed  to  bran(.-h  than  under  cooler  treatment. 
If  grown  in  a  cool  hou.se  this  Gleichenia  has 
somewhat  of  a  yellowish  appearance,  looking  as  if 
it  were  out  of  health  when  all  that  is  needed  is 
more  warmth.  It  should  be  treated  like  other 
(ileichenias  as  regards  watering,  of  which  it  will 
take  a  liberal  supply  ;  also  in  respect  to  (lotting, 
surface  extension  being  more  needed  than  dciitli 
of  soil,  as  it  is  not  in  any  sense  a  deep-rooting 
plant,  6  inches  or  8  inches  in  depth  for  a  large 
specimen  being  ample,  but  plenty  of  drainage 
should  be  allowed.  I  prefer  to  grow  this  and 
other  (ileichenias  in  pans  or  shallow  tubs  :  either 
is  far  better  than  ordinary  pot  cidturc.  Rough 
peat  and  silver  sand  will  form  the  best  compost, 
top-dressings  at  times  taking  the  place  of  fresh 
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potting,  with  tlie  rhizomes  pegged  back  upon  the 
fresh  soil  when  they  are  extending  beyond  their 
limits.  I  huve  found  that  scale  is  the  worst  in- 
sect pest  to  contend  with,  and  this  must  be  kept 
down  by  hand-picking,  as  the  fronds  are  too 
tender  to  admit  of  the  application  of  an  insecti- 
cide sutfieiently  strong  to  be  effectual.  This 
Gleichenia  belongs  to  the  Mertensia  group,  which 
is  more  limited  in  extent  than  the  (ileichenias 
proper.  In  a  wild  state  it  is  found  in  both  hemi- 
spheres, being  widely  distributed  from  Southern 
India  to  Japan  and  the  Pacific  Islands.  An  ex- 
cellent illustration  of  it  is  given  in  Schneider's 
"Choice  Ferns,"  vol.  2,  but  necessarily  reduced. 

— FiLICES. 

Th.e  Cushion  Fera  (Balantium  culcita). — 
Some  two  or  three  months  back  Messrs.  Jas. 
Veitch  and  Sons  exhibited  a  fine  mass  of  this 
excellent  hardy  evergreen  Fern  at  one  of  the 
R.H.S.  meetings.  Of  late  years  I  had  not  seen  it 
so  frequently  and  was  lamenting  its  comparative 
scarcity,  knowing  its  good  qualities.  From  the 
same  source  I  received  and  grew  a  plant  of  this 
Balantium  into  an  exhibition  plant  now  something 
like  thirty  years  ago.  For  this  purpose  it  can 
be  strongly  recommended,  being  so  very  distinct. 
It  is  not  a  rapid  grower,  but  its  fronds  are  most 
persistent  and  enduring.  At  no  time  does  it  take 
avast  amount  of  room,  being  of  close  and  compact 
habit.  The  jjinnie  upon  fully  developed  fronds 
are  quite  overlapping  in  character  ;  the  sori  upon 
the  fertile  fronds  add  to  their  beauty,  and  their 
deep  green,  lustrous  appearance  when  in  the  best 
of  health  renders  this  Fern  a  very  distinct  object 
amongst  other  kinds.  Being  quite  a  cool-house 
plant,  it  shouki  tind  a  home  in  many  a  fernery. 
By  botanists  it  is  classed  «'ith  the  Dicksonias, 
but  it  must  not  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  it  is  a 
Tree  Fern  ;  it  forms  a  dense  cushion-like  crown, 
which  is  in  a  degree  caulescent,  being  disposed  to 
grow  sidewiiys  rather  than  erect.  Personally,  I 
should  prefer  to  see  it  retained  under  the  generic 
name  of  Balantium,  so  as  better  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  larger  family  of  Dicksonias.  Since 
growing  the  above-named  example,  I  have  on  one 
or  two  occasions  again  obtained  it  from  the  same 
source  after  a  fresh  importation  had  been  received. 
These  later  ones  were  small  plants,  and  proved 
very  useful  as  decorative  subjects.  When  visiting 
the  gardens  at  Knott's  Green,  near  Leyton,  a  few 
years  back,  I  saw  a  good  specimen  of  it  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Donald.  This  Fern  does  not  require 
to  be  frequently  disturbed  at  the  roots  ;  it  should 
bo  potted  firmly  and  well  when  the  work  is  done, 
using  about  half  and  half  of  good  peat  and  fibrous 
loam,  as  well  as  sand.  At  each  potting  the  crown 
should  be  raised  a  trifle,  so  as  to  keep  it  just 
above  the  rim  of  the  pot.  When  young  fronds  are 
being  formed,  care  should  be  taken  to  guard  them 
against  injury,  more  i)articularly  as  they  last  so 
long.  The  native  habitat  of  the  Cushion  Fern 
is  Madeira  and  the  Azores,  where  it  is  found  at 
an  elevation  of  20(J0  feet  and  upwards.  I  have 
never  seen  or  succeeded  in  raising  any  young 
plants  from  spores,  nor  have  I  noted  any  chance 
seedlings. — (i.   H.   A. 

The  Aah-leaved  Marattia  ( Marattia  fraxinea 
elegans). — There  are  several  forms  of  M.  fraxinea, 
but  it  is  of  this  particular  variety  I  would  make  a 
few  observations,  having  grown  it  and  thereby 
been  able  to  form  an  opinion  of  its  good  qualities. 
Anyone  who  is  in  search  of  a  noble-looking  and 
mo.st  distinct  Fern  cannot  do  better  than  add  this 
particular  one  to  the  collection,  provided  the 
necessary  room  can  bo  given  to  grow  it.  Of  course 
as  a  small  plant  it  is  an  ac<|uisition,  but  it  will  in 
the  space  ot  a  few  years  exceed  this  description 
if  justice  is  done  it.  M.  eleg.ans  is  the  best  of  any 
of  the  entire  family  for  growing  in  cool  houses  or 
ferneiies,  all  (if  the  rest  thriving  Ijetter  in  more 
warmth.  This  vaiiety  is  plentiful  in  New  Zealand, 
from  whence  the  plant  that  1  grew  was  imported 
in  a  small  state.  This  fact  at  once  indicates  in 
some  measure  its  re(|uirements,  l)iit  more  parti- 
c  darly  as  regards  tempuratiire.  I  grew  my  plant 
into  an  exhibition  specimen  in  (iiiit.c  a  (tool  liouse, 
where  both  tjleichenias  and  Dicksonias  thrived 
well.     Like  these  Ferns,  this  Marattia  is  a  very 


thirsty  plant,  taking  \vater  most  liberally,  but 
unlike  them  in  one  particular  point,  for  whereas 
both  Gleichenias  and  Dicksonias  sutt'cr  beyond 
recovery  in  the  case  of  fronds  that  once  curl  up 
from  being  dry  at  the  roots,  this  Marattia  will 
droop,  thus  showing  .symptoms  of  distress,  but  will 
soon  recover  its  freshness  when  again  watered  and 
syringed  overhead.  I  used  to  grow  my  plant  in  a 
soil  composed  of  turfy  loam  and  leaf-soil  chiefly, 
atlding  a  few  pieces  of  rough  peat  when  potting. 
It  is  never  advisable  to  confine  this  Fern  to  too 
small  pots,  so  as  to  starve  its  growth,  causing  the 
fronds  to  come  up  weakly,  of  bad  colour  and 
so  eventually  dropping  their  pinn:e  far  too  soon. 
When  once  of  specimen  size  and  the  pot  a  large 
one  it  is  a  different  matter,  as  more  room  is  pro- 
vided for  feeding,  but  as  a  safeguard  a  hoop 
should  be  fixed  around  the  pot  to  prevent  its 
breaking  from  the  force  of  the  roots  ;  a  tub  for  a 
large  plant  is  preferable  for  this  reason.  If  note 
be  taken  of  the  roots  it  will  at  once  be  seen  how 
large  and  coarse  they  are  compared  with  those  of 
Ferns  in  general,  approaching  more  nearly  to 
those  of  some  of  the  Cycads  in  appearance. 
Thrips  are  about  the  only  insects  that  give  any 
trouble,  these  seeming  to  be  partial  to  it.  As  an 
exhibition  Fern,  Marattia  elegans  can  be  recom- 
mended with  every  confidence,  being  so  very  un- 
like most  Ferns  which  find  favour  for  this 
purpose,  distinctive  features  being  no  small  ad- 
vantage.— FiLICES. 


Flower    Garden. 


PORTULACA  GRANDIFLORA. 

This  sparkling  little  annual  is  one  of  those  tliat 
must  always  be  named  among  the  select  plants 
to  be  grown  in  gardens,  great  or  small.     It  is 


Flowers  of  Purtiilaca  yrandijtora.  Eii:jiiu-fil  for 
The  Garden  from  a  photograph  sent  by  Miss 
Wilnwtt,  Warleij  Place,  Essex. 


many  years  since  it  was  first  iiitroiluccd  to 
Europe  from  its  native  home  in  CMiili,  and  now 
I  suppose  that  there  are  very  few  Chilian  plants 
tliat  have  spread  so  widely  all  over  the  world, 
for  the  little  |)lant  seems  to  be  as  hap]iy  under 
a  trojiical  sun  as  in  an  Engli.sli  garden,  wliere  it 
has  always  Ijcen  a  favourite,  as  there  is  no  other 
annual  that  excels  it  in  brilli.aucy,  delicacy  and 
diversity  of  flower  colour.  Moreover,  it  is  an 
accommodating  plant  in  that  it  makes  itself  at 
home  as  well  on  a  dry,  poor  bank  as  in  a  rich 
border,  where  it  .s])rcads  among  taller  things  ; 
but  its  cliicf  requirement  is  that  it  shonlil 
liave  all  tlie  siui  possible,  and  by  its  succulent 
growtli  one  can  see  that  it  is  a  child  of  tlie  sun, 
and  that  is  wliy  one  Muds  it  so  fine  in  gardens 
in  the  parched  jilains  of  India  and  Egypt,  as 
well  .as  throughout  North  America.  It  is  one 
of  the  mo.st  sportive  of  annuals  as  reg.ards  col- 
our, v.'irying  from  crimson  and  white  through 
every  shade  to  pure  yellow.  Tlu're  .ire  single 
and  donble-llowcred  kinds,  and  it  is  dillicnlt  to 
say  which  .are  the  more   beautiful.      The  double 


flowers  last  longer  in  beauty,  and  greater  care 
seems  to  have  been  made  in  selecting  the  finest 
of  the  doubles  by  crossing  tlie  various  sorts. 
F(jrty  years  ago  that  veteran  liybridist,  M. 
Leraoine,  of  Nancy,  turned  his  .attention  to 
them  and  raised  many  beautiful  double  sorts, 
to  whicli  he  gave  distinctive  names,  but  it  was 
soon  found  impracticable  to  keep  named  sorts, 
so  one  buys  .seed  now  in  mixed  ccjlours,  .as  with 
Cinerariiis,  Primulas  and  such-like  flowers. 

Tlic  Portulaca  is  a  half-hardy  annual  in  our 
gardens,  that  is,  it  is  too  tender  to  be  treated  in 
the  w.ay  we  do  the  Clarkias,  for  instance.  The 
seeds  should  be  sown  thinly  during  the  month 
of  April  in  p.ans  in  a  frame  and  the  seedlings 
be  ]ilanted  out  early  in  June.  Seeds  can  be 
sown  in  the  open  ground  about  the  end  of  May, 
and  these  would  come  on  for  succession  of 
bloom  after  the  frame-raised  seedlings.  To 
obtain  really  the  finest  results,  however,  the 
seedlings  as  soon  .as  they  are  large  enough  to 
handle  should  be  taken  from  the  seed  p<ans  and 
pricked  out  into  small  pots  of  rich  soil  and  kept 
in  an  airy  frame.  They  would  then  soon  grow 
into  fine  pLants  before  planting  out  in  tlie  open. 
The  seed  is  best  sown  in  light  and  rather  rich 
Soil  and  only  just  covered.  In  planting  out, 
clioose  the  sunniest  and  warmest  spots  in  the 
garden  and  plant  in  bold  masses,  as  this  is  one 
of  those  aimiials  tli.at  have  a  telling  eflect  only 
in  numbers.  The  Portulaci  is  often  used  for 
bedding-out  and  well  it  suits  such  ji  style  of 
gardening,  but  broad,  irregular  masses  are 
equally  ettective.  In  India  it  h.as  proved  to  be 
one  of  tlie  most  useful  flowering  plants  for  bed- 
ding during  the  cool  months,  and  it  is  capable 
of  producing  those  brilliant  colour  efl'ects  in 
symmetrical  patterns  that  are  appreciated  so 
highly  by  the  natives.  The  named  varie- 
ties of  P.  grandiflora  .are  Thellusoni,  lutea, 
splendens,  and  Regeli,  while  .another  species 
is  P.  Gilliesi  from  Mendoza.  A  packet  of 
mixed  single  or  double  sorts  is  all  that  the 
cultivator  ueed.s.  W.  Gulurixg. 


A  Whitsuntide  flower.—  One  of  the  leading 
English  flowers  of  Whitsuntide  is  the  Lily  of  the 
Valley.  The  dry  summer  of  last  year  which  ap- 
peared to  suit  so  many  bulbous  plants  materially 
affected  the  roots  of  the  Lily  of  the  \'alley  so  as 
to  m.ake  them  flower  freely  this  spring,  for  on 
every  hand  we  hear  of  the  unusual  cro|i  of  flowers 
the  ])lants  are  producing.  This,  of  course,  refers 
to  plants  cultivated  for  their  roots,  and  no  plant 
perhaps  answers  so  re.adil}'  to  good  feeding  as  the 
Lily  of  the  Valley.  But  in  many  gardens  large 
patches  often  flower  poorly  from  lack  of  some  cul- 
tivation. If  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  or  for 
the  m.atter  of  that  in  the  autumn,  a  good  mulch- 
ing of  manure  could  be  sjire.ad  over  the  surface  of 
the  betl,  a  great  im[)rovement  would  result.  I 
have  known  a  dressing  of  soot  in  .autumn,  followed 
by  a  mulching  with  manure  in  spring,  work 
wonders.  —  R.  D. 

The  Aubrietias. — I  have  never  before  seen 
the  Aubrietias  iloing  so  well  as  this  season,  and  I 
scarcely  ever  before  saw  them  looking  so  woe- 
begone as  at  the  close  of  last  summer.  The 
clumps  appeared  to  be  quite  dried  up,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  they,  and  especially  those  on  exposed 
positions,  were  hopelessly  dead.  Hut  there  appears 
to  be  a  maivellous  recuperative  power  in  the  Au- 
brietia,  and  this  spring  the  plants,  .apparently 
withered  beyond  revival,  sprang  into  new  life, 
an<l  the  dry  shoots  (piic^kened  into  life  and  ac- 
tivity, and,  aided  by  the  rains,  have  bloomed  and 
still  are  blooming  with  wonderful  freedom.  I  have 
clumps  of  violaeea  and  Leichtlini  alli'riiately,  ami 
tlu'v  may  be  said  to  vie  withi'ach  otlier  in  all'ortl- 
ing  a  liberal  floral  display.  -Aubrietias  lend  them- 
selves to  good  laillivatiou,  and  repay  it  ;  tlicN*  are 
too  often  neglected  in  gardens,  st.arved  from  want 
of  water  in  summer,  and  weak  I  v  from  lack  of  a 
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little  manurial  help  in  spring.  I  have  this  spring 
been  testing  the  value  of  a  Httle  manure  to 
clumps.  It  was  placed  in  the  hearts  of  the  plants 
and  about  tlie  branches,  and  covered  with  some 
good  soil,  and  the  effect  has  been  astonishing. 
When  I  was  at  the  recent  Crystal  Palace  show  I 
could  not  helj)  being  struck  with  the  poor  condi- 
tion in  which  some  of  our  pojiular  hard}'  flowers 
were  shown  in  collections.  Aubrietia  Leichtlini, 
for  instance,  had  small  pale  coloured  flowers  that 
were  a  parody  upon  the  blooms  of  this  most 
useful  spring  flowering  plant,  and  other  plants  in 
flower  might  be  mentioned  equally  unworthy  as 
representatives  of  good  things.  Perhaps  if  those 
who  exhibit  collections  of  hardy  plants  were  to 
content  themselves  with  a  moderate-sized  collec- 
tion of  plants,  thoroughly  well  grown  and  bloomed, 
so  as  to  show  them  in  their  best  character,  many 
might  be  disposed  to  buy  and  grow,  while  they 
pass  by  good  things  that  are  presented  in  indif- 
ferent character.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  hint  will 
not  be  given  in  vain. — R.  D. 


TULIPS  AT  THE  DRILL  HALL. 

It  was  a  gratifying  experience  to  see  once  more  a 
competitive  exhibition  of  florists'  Tulips  in  Lon- 
don. Time  was  when  tlie  Tulip  was  much  grown 
about  London.  Fifty  or  so  years  ago  .John 
Edwards  had  a  collection  at  Hollowaj-,  Henry 
Groom  at  Clapham,  R.  Lawrence  at  Hampton,  N. 
Norman  at  Woolwich,  and  the  brothers  Williams 
at  Sydenham,  with  many  small  patches  in  gardens 
at  Walworth,  Camberwell  and  other  suburbs.  As 
late  as  1864  it  was  possible  on  the  part  of  anyone 
riding  from  Camberwell  to  Blackfriars  by  rail  to 
look  down  upon  small  collections  carefully  shaded 
in  the  early  days  of  May.  Further  away  there 
\vere  Willmer  at  Sunbury,  Sanders  at  Staines, 
Turner  at  Slough,  Hunt  at  Wycombe,  and  others 
who  used  to  contribute  towards  exhibitions  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  and  elsewhere  on  a  somewhat  large 
scale.  In  course  of  time  these  all  passed  away 
without  leaving  successors  behind  them,  and  now 
we  have  no  Tulip  grower  in  Middlesex,  save 
Messrs.  Barr  and  Son  at  Hampton,  with  only  one 
or  two  more  in  the  home  counties.  The  recent 
show  was  mainly  made  by  Manchester  and  Car- 
diff, and  if  a  London  show  is  to  be  maintained  in 
the  future,  the  flowers  must  be  furnished  by 
growers  from  a  distance. 

To  most  of  the  visitors  to  the  Drill  Hall  on  the 
8th  inst.  the  florists'  Tulip  was  as  a  sealed  book  ; 
they  saw  little  dift'erence  between  the  gaudy 
bizarres  and  the  roses  and  bybhemens,  not  detect- 
ing that  while  the  former  must  have  a  yellow- 
base,  the  two  latter  must  have  a  white  one.    Here 

we  get  one  distinguishing  feature  in  the  bizarre 

a  yellow  base,  and  there  will  be  in  addition  some 
shade  of  yellowish  brown  or  red.  Thus  the  visitor 
soon  recognised  the  individuality  of  the  bizarre, 
but  became  bewildered  in  endeavouring  to  dif- 
ferentiate a  feathered  from  a  flamed  flower.  Then 
a  demonstration  by  means  of  two  flowers  showed 
that  while  the  feathered  Tulip  has  the  colouring 
laid  on  more  or  less  dense  and  broad  and  in  the 
character  of  feathering  on  the  edge  only  of  each 
petal,  the  flamed  flower,  in  addition  to  the  feather- 
ing, has  also  a  flame  or  beam  of  colour  striking  up 
from  the  base  of  the  centre  of  each  petal  and 
darting  out  on  both  sides,  flames  of  colour  reach- 
ing l;o  the  petal  edge,  but  that  is  the  most  perfect 
flaming  that  admits  of  a  line  of  the  ground  colour 
standing  as  a  barrier,  pure  and  clear,  between 
them.  But  the  great  difficulty  lay  in  distinguish- 
ing between  the  rose  and  the"  bybhumen,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  case  of  one  or  two  flowers  which 
appeared  to  be  midway  between  the  two.  Some 
ehade  of  ro.se  or  scarlet  distinguishes  the  rose  ; 
some  tint  or  shade  of  violet-mauve,  purple  or 
black  the  bybhi^men.  When  an  expert  hesitates 
to  say  whether  a  certain  flower  is  a  rose  or  a 
bybliemen,  there  is  a  certainty  of  the  mixing  up 
of  the  characters  of  both,  and  a  weak  flower  results. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  a  breeder 
Tulip.  There  is  this  curious  physiological  charac- 
teristic about  the  breeder  Tulip  that  it  represents 
the  seedling  form  of  this  flower.     Occasionally— 


but  very  rarelj' — a  seedling  Tulip  emerges  at  the  ]  One  visitor  made  inquiries  for  the  Darwin  Tulips, 
first  time  of  blooming  into  the  broken  form,  and  so  called,  and  wondered  they  were  not  exhibited, 
altogether  misses  the  breeder  stage.  The  breeder  j  As  far  as  I  have  seen  any  of  this  group,  they  all 
is  a  self-coloured  or  almost  self-coloured  flower,  i  have  dark  bases,  and  this  excludes  them  from 
and  i^  will  [go  on  maintaining  this  character  for  '  the  florist's  purview.  Purity  in  the  base,  whether 
several  years,  and  then,  wholly  unexpectedly,  it  j  yellow  or  white,  has  been  reached  only  after 
will  break  into  what  is  termed  the  rectified  cha-  almost  untold  years  of  labour.  Once  gained,  it 
racter,  putting  ofl'  its  breeder  form  and  becoming  I  stands  high — very  high— in  the  estimation  of  the 
feathered  or  flamed.  Mr.  John  Walker,  of  'Thame,  |  florist,  and  he  is  not  likely  to  modify  his  view  of 
informed  me   that  he  has   breeder  Tulips  which  j  the  importance  of  this  quality.  R.   D. 

first  bloomed  in  1S()4,  and  for  the  space  of  thirty  ;  


years  they  ha\'e  never  varied  in  character.  Who 
can  tell  when  their  time  of  change  will  come  ? 
The  bizarre  breeder  can  always  be  recognised  by 
its    }-ellow    base,    the   bybhemen    and    the    rose 


THE  WOOLLY-HEADED   THISTLE. 

(CARDUUS    ERIOPHORUS. ) 

breeders   by  their   preva'iling  colour.     They   are   Xhis  giant  woolly-leaved  Thistle  is  one  of  the 
'  ^  "  '       '      '  "  '         ''  plants     we    have    in    the  'garden 


often  of  fine  shape  and  splendidly  rich  in  tone  ;    ]iandsomest 


beautiful  as  breeders,  the}'  may  yet  be  poor  and 
mean  in  a  broken  form,  for  there  is  no  assurance 
of  heredity  of  grace  and  winsomeness.  When  the 
breeder  changes  to  the  broken  stage,  not  rearrang- 
ing the  prevailing  colour,  but  to  all  appearance 
lifting  it  oft'  and  putting  on  an  entirely  new 
pattern,   the   growth  will   become  dwarfer,  and 


The  woolly-headed  Thistle  (Carduus  eriophorm) 


experienced  growers  go  so  far  as  to  read  on  the 
foliage  the  signs  of  coming  change. 

Of  the  breeder  Tulijjs  .shown  at  the  Drill  Hall, 
one  named  William  Lea  was  almost  black  ;  Hor- 
ner's Seedling  and  Sir  .1.  Paxton  were  also  fine. 
Of  bybliinien  breeders,  Adonis  was  very  dark; 
Glory  of  Stakehill  and  Leache's  Seedling  very 
good.  Some  of  the  rose  breeders  are  lovely. 
Rose  Hill  was  brilliant  in  colour  ;  very  pleasing 
were  Mrs.  Barlow  and  Miss  Burdett-Coutts. 
Names  are  given  to  beautiful  breeders,  and  when 
they  break  into  good  form,  they  retain  the  dis- 
tinctive name.  If  I  could,  I  would  grow  a  col- 
lection of  breeder  Tulips  for  their  superb  beauty. 
The  leading  feathered  bizarres  were  General 
(irant.  Sir  J.  Paxton,  George  Hayward,  John 
Jlills,  and  Lord  Stanley  ;  two  or  three  of  them 
have  been  grown  for  half  a  century  ;  flamed 
bizarres  :  Sir  .J.  Paxton,  William  Lea,  Ajax  and 
William  Wilson.  A  variety  named  Chatsworth  had 
a  very  heavy  beam,  but  it  lacked  the  feathering 
which  imparts  such  a  finish  to  a  flower.  Feathered 
roses  were  represented  only  by  Modesty  and  Lizzie 
as  f)0ssessing  character ;  flamed  roses  by  Annie 
McGregor,  Mabel  and  I'oUie  ;  feathered  byblo'- 
mens  by  Universe,  Bessie,  Mrs.  Cooper,  Juno, 
and  Adonis  ;  and  flamed  varieties  by  Chancellor, 
Talisman,  Friar  Tuck,  and  Ashmole's  126. 


during  the  summer  months,  and  is  always  ad- 
mired for  its  noble  port,  fine  form  and  silvery 
texture  or  colouring.  It  is  a  biennial,  forming 
a  rosette  of  large  spreading  leaves  the  first 
season  and  running  up  its  stout  winged  flower- 
ing stalks  the  second  year.  Even  in  a  large  bed 
of  giant  composite  plants,  such  as  Arti- 
chokes, Cardoons,  Centaureas,  Erythro- 
Isenas,  &c.,  this  plant  holds  its  own,  and 
one  wonders  that  it  is  not  more  often 
seen  on  dry  banks  and  borders  in  both 
public  and  private  gardens.  The  illus- 
tration, from  a  photograph  taken  by  Mr. 
Henry  H.  Dixon,  B.A.,  in  the  College 
Gardens,  Dublin,  shows  the  general 
character  and  appeal  ance  of  this  easily- 
grown  fine-foliaged  plant.        F.  W.  B. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Herbaceous  borders.  —  There  are  some 
unpremeditated  contrasts  in  these  borders 
just  at  present  which  are  quite  eciual  to 
the  most  elaborate  designs  in  the  summer 
flower  garden,  and  they  have  the  merit  of 
presenting  natural  as  well  as  brilliant  con- 
trasts. Foremost  I  am  inclined  to  place 
groups  of  the  crimson  Pa?onia  officinalis 
with  white  and  mauve  Iris  barbata.  Both 
in  flower  and  foliage  the  Iris  forms  a 
splendid  contrast  to  the  deep  green  leaves 
and  rich  crimson  blossoms  of  the  Pa>ony, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  we  shall  get  anything 
more  efl'ective  in  any  part  of  the  flower 
garden  all  through  the  season.  Late  in 
the  autumn  I  planted  a  lot  of  Mrs.  Bel- 
lamy Viola  before  and  between  some  big 
clumps  of  Pinks,  and  the  result  is  a  very 
charming  combination  that  will  be  efl'ective 
right  through  the  spring  and  summer 
months.  A  dark  purple  Columbine  is  also 
very  effective  as  a  background  to  Mrs. 
Sinkins  Pink.  A  contrast  in  foliage  is  afforded  by 
clumps  of  variegated  Funkias  against  Aster  eri- 
coides — a  Starwortwith  a  dark  bronze-tinted  leaf. 
From  the  present  time  onwards  until  the  middle 
of  autumn  it  is  advisable  to  keep  a  watchful  eye 
on  herbaceous  borders  to  note  any  interesting 
combinations,  the  result  either  of  intentional  or 
accidental  planting,  with  the  idea  of  increasing 
the  number  of  or  strengthening  existing  groups 
with  the  advent  of  another  planting  season.  Writ- 
ing of  contrasts  reminds  me  of  a  wonderfully 
pretty  natural  flower  garden  close  at  hand  in  a 
long  narrow  stretch  of  woodland.  The  ground  is 
slightly  undulating,  and  it  so  happens  that  wild 
Parsley  has  nearly  monopolised  the  hillocks  and 
the  Bluebell  the  dales.  Both  are  now  in  full 
flower,  and  the  efl'ect  produced  is  extremely  beau- 
tiful. A  combination  of  Myosotis  dissitiflora  and 
white  Silene  in  the  spring  flower  garden  is  not 
to  be  compared  with  this  bit  of  Nature's  handi- 
work. 

BEDDiNri  OUT. — We  arc  not  often  able  to  com- 
mence summer  bedding  early  in  May  and  carry 
it  on  from  that  time  with  no  fear  of  frost.  Start- 
ing with  Verbenas  and  Petunias,  these  were 
quickly  followed  by  Pelargoniums  in  variety,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  week  nearly  everything  will  be 
out  except  the  more  tender  of  the  summer  bed- 
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ders.  Beds  destined  for  the  reception  of  these 
can,  however,  in  many  cases  be  partially  filled 
with  white  Centaureas,  to  bs  presently  thinly 
planted  with  Heliotrope  and  white  Antirrhinum 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Heliotrope  to  be  tilled  in 
with  Vesuvius  Tropaeolum.  Speaking  of  Tropa?o- 
lums,  it  would  appear  that  plants  with  the 
deepest  coloured  leaves,  even  tlie  dark  Coleus  and 
Iresine,  are  likely  to  be  rivalled  by  the  new  Crim- 
son Redder.  This,  indeed,  is  so  dark,  that  some- 
thing very  bright  and  distinct  will  have  to  be 
used  in  connection  w4th  it  to  show  it  off  to  the 
best  advantage.  I  fancy  the  other  new  Trop:eo- 
lum,  Mrs.  Clibran,  or  golden  Harry  Hieovcr 
Pelargonium  will  associate  with  it  as  w'ell  as  any- 
thing. If  the  use  of  Pelargoniums  on  rather  a 
large  scale  is  contemplated,  it  may  safely  be 
urged  that  an  effective  display  depends  greatly 
on  a  judicious  contrast  of  colours.  Thus  either 
scarlet  or  white  and  pink  and  white  may  be  asso- 
ciated, whilst  purple  Violas  and  Verbenas  will 
blend  nicely  with  sih-er  variegated  and  golden 
tricolor  kinds.  Blocks  of  the  latter  are  also  very 
useful  together  with  any  deep,  rich  coloured 
Coleus.  The  dwarfer  flowering  Pelargoniums,  of 
which  West  Brighton  Gem  (scarlet)  and  Surprise 
(salmon)  may  be  cited  as  examples,  can  be  used 
with  the  variegated  Manglesi  and  dwarf  Ageratum. 
Some  of  the  Ivy-leaved  section  are  very  useful  for 
summer  bedding,  as  Le  Prophcte,  La  France,  and 
Murillo.  A  few  plants  of  the  free-flowering  white 
Marguerite  dotted  occasionally  in  large  beds  and 
filled  in  with  these  Ivy-leaf  Pelargoniums  make  a 
very  charming  display. 

Raised  beds. — These  are  not  often  seen  now, 
but  a  very  few  are  acceptable,  especially  on  large 
lawns  where  a  bold  display  is  desirable.  Nothing 
better  can  be  found  for  them  than  nice  plants  of 
Fuchsias  filled  in  with  tuberous  Begonias  in  nicely 
contrasting  colours.  The  outer  row,  to  trail  over 
and  hide  the  piles,  or  whatever  material  has  been 
used  to  keep  up  the  soil,  may  be  Ivy  Pelargoniums 
above  mentioned,  Maurandya  Barclayana,  Gnapha- 
lium  lanatum  or  Canary  Creeper,  as  the  colour  is 
required.  If  an  easier  and  quicker  method  of 
furnishing  such  beds  is  desired,  it  can  be  effected 
by  employing  this  same  last-named  creeper  or 
Convolvulus  in  variety,  and  in  such  cases  it  is 
advisable  to  make  a  central  arrangement  with 
twigs  or  Pea  sticks,  over  which  the  creepers  can 
ramble  at  will,  increasing  thereby  the  depth  of 
the  floral  display.  I  have  secured  a  magnificent 
mass  of  colour  7  feet  in  height  and  15  feet  in 
diameter  by  this  means. 

Hakdy  plants,  dwarf  spring-flowerino.-  In- 
creased attention  should  be  directed  to  the  lesser 
known  among  hardy  spring-flow^ering  plants;  they 
are  in  their  way  equally  beautiful  with  Polyanthus, 
Forget-me-not,  and  many  other  common  flower 
garden  subjects.  Take  Asperula  odorata  for 
instance;  blocks  of  this  are  very  beautiful  wedged 
in  among  ma.sses  of  purple  Violas  or  large  tufts 
of  Sa.xifraga  umbrosa.  There  is  an  idea  that  this 
old-fashioned  flower  will  not  be  satisfactory  in  the 
open  away  from  shade,  but  I  have  had  it  very 
fine  in  thoroughly  exposed  spots  in  a  light  airy 
soil.  Veronica  repens  will  soon  be  out,  furnishing 
an  intense  shade  of  colour,  and  Veronica  pallida 
is  nearly  over.  This  is  rather  a  wa.shed-out  colour, 
but  from  the  fact  of  its  earliness  and  its  habit  of 
throwing  the  flower-spikes  well  above  the  foliage, 
it  as.sociates  well  with  other  things  either  taller 
or  dwarfer  than  itself.  The  various  forms  of 
Lungworts  are  also  acceptable  for  large  borders  ; 
they  will  grow  and  do  well  where  ijlants  more 
I)articular  in  the  matter  of  soil  and  site  would 
barely  exist.  Pyrethrums  aie  coming  out  fast, 
but,  unfortunately,  one  does  not  get  much  of 
them  in  the  borders  if  tliore  is  a  great  demand 
for  cut  flowers.  They  stand  .so  well  in  water 
with  their  own  foliage,  or,  failing  th.at,  with  the 
leafage  of  Spinea  filipendiila,  that  they  always  get 
a  jiromiiieiit  place  in  tlie  flower  basket. 

Claremout.  E.  Burbki.l. 


The  large-flowered  Pheasjnt's-eye  Nar- 

cis-ins  (N.  ijoeticusgi-andillorus)  is  a  bold,  striking 
flower.     Clum[)S  ofitweie   in   bloom   recently  at 


Tottenham.  The  flowers  are  much  larger  than 
those  of  the  tvjie,  the  segments  wider,  and  not 
coarse.  Too  often  an  increase  in  the  size  of  a 
flower  means  coarseness. 

Ficaria  grandiflora.  —  This  is  a  showy 
and  desirable  plant  for  spring  flowering,  though 
by  no  means  so  frequently  seen  as  its  merits 
deserve.  The  flowers  are  rich  golden,  2  inches  to 
3  inches  across,  and  when  growing  freely  it  \\  ill 
attain  to  2  feet  high.  The  plant  is  by  no  means 
exacting  in  its  requirements.  The  greatest  essen- 
tial to  its  well-being  is  moisture.  Regarded  as  a 
sub-aquatic  and  treated  accordingly,  it  makes  an 
excellent  plant  for  groups  or  even  naturalising  in 
moist,  boggy  spots.  Where  there  are  no  natur- 
ally boggy  spots  in  gardens  and  no  artificial  bog 
exists,  the  plant  may  be  fairly  well  grown  with 
the  pot  in  a  pan  of  water  or  even  on  a  very  moist, 
shady  border. — E.  J. 

Violet  Victoria.— I  have  tried  to  grow  this 
ever  since  its  introduction,  but  I  have  failed  so  far. 
Its  good  qualities  as  a  late  bloomer,  both  in  size 
of  bloom,  colour,  and  fragrance,  are  so  great,  that 
I  am  loth  to  discard  it.  Well  knowing  the  ex- 
treme partiality  of  red  spider  for  this  variety,  I 
am  this  year  planting  it  on  a  shady  border  with 
the  view  of  counteracting  to  some  extent  the 
ravages  of  this  pest.  I  also  early  in  March  applied 
a  top-dressing  of  light  rich  soil  over  and  among 
the  old  plants  and  runners,  and  left  them  undis- 
turbed until  yesterday  (May  8),  when  the  ruimers 
were  found  to  be  splendidly  rooted,  strong,  and 
clean.  These  will  receive  liberal  treatment  throuo-h- 
out  the  summer  ;  I  hope  to  report  the  result  next 
spring.  The  runners  of  this  are  not  lifted  and 
pitted  like  those  of  Marie  Louise,  but  are  left  in 
the  ground  through  the  winter  and  receive  no  glass 
protection. — J.  R. 

P.S.— Since  writing  the  above,  the  raiser  (or 
introducer  at  any  rate)  of  Victoria  has  given  me  in 
a  letter  his  way  of  growing  it,  and  I  send  you  a 
copy,  as  it  may  be  of  assistance  to  unsuccessful 
growers  of  it  like  myself.  I  intend  trying  a  few 
plants  at  once.     He  says  : — 

I  pot  all  of  them,  as  they  do  so  much  better,  and 
being  a  late  variety,  is  simply  covered  with  bloom  iu 
April.  Prepare  a  bed  and  soak  it  with  liquid  manure 
(ordinary  farmyard  or  manure  heap  stuff),  let  it  lie  a 
week,  then  soak  it  with  1  me  water.  Three  days  after 
fork  the  surface  lightly  over,  let  it  again  remain  three 
days,  and  then  plant.  In  autumn  I  pot  the  plants  up, 
using  some  burnt  earth  and  brick  rubbish  mixed  in  tlie 
soil,  and  fairly  good  drainage  ;  stand  in  a  cold  frame  all 
tlip  winter,  and  let  them  corns  steadily  intoljloom.  It 
will  not  stand  warmth. 

Heuchera  sanguinea.- After  reading  the 
articles  on  the  culture  of  this  plant  in  The  Gar- 
den last  summer,  I  took  a  number  of  roots  which 
had  never  flowered  for  years  and  planted  them  in 
narrow  crevices  of  rockwork  with  light  rich  soil 
Six  out  of  nine  have  been  covered  with  flowers 
for  several  weeks.  The  remaining  three  are,  I 
fancy,  too  much  in  the  shade.  At  the  end  of 
March  I  planted  three  roots  of  the  variety  splen- 
dens  in  similar  narrow  quarters,  and  a  number  of 
flowers  will  soon  be  open.  I  think  in  the  majority 
of  gardens  Heuchera  sanguinea  is  conspicuous  for 
its  lack  of  flowers,  and  I  feel  deefily  grateful  to 
the  writers  of  the  above  articles. — E.  C.  Bu.xton, 
IJcttws-y-Coed, 

Notes  from  Swaylands,  Penshurst.— The 

rock  garden  is  now  looking  very  bright,  largo 
masses  of  Aubrietia  Campbelli,  A.  rosea,  A.  pur- 
purea, A.  Leichtlini  iind  Alyssum  saxatile  giving 
largo  patches  of  bright  colours.  Saxifraga  niu.s- 
coides  iiurpiirea,  S.  hypnoides,  S.  Wallacei,  S. 
palmata,  and  S.  granulata  fl.-pl.  are  also  |iretty. 
The  Urabas  are  over  and  some  of  the  Androsaces. 
A.  sarmentosa  flowered  well,  and  the  pretty  A. 
lanuginosa  Leichtlini  will  soon  be  covered  with 
flowers.  Ramondias  are  flowering  well  this  year. 
One  plant  of  the  wdiito  variety  has  eight  flower- 
stems,  (!acli  be.aiing  from  three  to  live  flowers.  A 
small  patch  of  I!,  pyrenaica  has  over  thirty  stems, 
some  with  seven  flowers;  one  flower  measures  1 J 
inches.  Haberlea  rhodopensis  has  several  of  its 
pretty  little  Gloxinia  like  flowers  out.     Arnebia 


echioides  is  in  flower,  so  are  Arenaria  balearica,  A. 
montana,  A.  Huteri,  A.  longifolia,  Cypripedium 
acaule,  C.  candidum,  C.  Calceolus,  Edraianthus 
serpyllifolius.  Phlox  amana,  P.  Nelsoni,  P.  subu- 
lata,  P.  s.  Vivid,  P.  s.  alba,  P.  s.  The  Bride,  P.  s. 
frondosa,  P.  grandiflora,  P.  stellaria,  P.  divaricata 
and  P.  d.  alba.  Iberis  sempervirens  superba  con- 
trasts well  with  a  mass  of  the  red  Aubrietia. 
Erinus  alpinus  looks  well  growing  in  crevices  of 
the  rocks.  Lithospermum  [irostratum  is  covered 
with  its  bright  blue  flowers.  Achillea  Clavennie, 
Hutchinsia  alpina,  Verbascum  roseum,  the  alpine 
Wallflowers,  Erysimum  alpestre  and  (Jeranium 
macrorrhizon  are  also  in  flower.  The  Golden  Drop 
(Onosma  tauricum)  is  just  opening  its  flowers,  so  is 
Silene  niaritima  plena,  (ientiana  venia  is  nearly 
over.  A  patch  of  this  about  1  foot  square  had 
over  3U0  flowers.  With  me  (ientiana  acauUs 
flowers  all  through  the  year. — R.  W.  Hosier, 
Swaylands,  Ptnshurst. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Morisia  liypogsea.  —  This  charming  little 
creeper,  it  may  not  be  generally  known,  is  one  of 
the  most  thrifty  and  free-growing  plants  when 
once  given  suitable  conditions.  It  is  really 
more  ;  it  is  a  plant  making  fairly  rapid  in- 
crease by  means  of  its  free-running  roots,  as 
indicated  by  its  name.  I  cannot  think  it  will 
much  longer  remain  an  expensive  plant.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  it  is  one  of  the  gems  of  the  rock  garden ; 
nothing  neater,  more  glossy  in  the  herbage,  'or 
more  sheeny  in  the  colour  of  its  bright  yellow  and 
long  succession  of  flowers. 

Iberis  jucunda. — There  may  be  a  question  of 
perfect  hardiness,  or  even  of  perennial  duration,  in 
connection  with  this  delicately  beautiful  and  very 
dwarf  Candytuft.  It  is,  however,  one  of  the 
things  that  stand  out  as  distinctly  attractive. 
The  soft  rosy  lilac  flowers  in  corymbed  or  almost 
globular  clusters,  slightly  elevated  on  slender 
twisted  stems  over  small  sea-green  foliage,  pre- 
sent a  not  over-common  form  of  plant.  The  whole 
rarely  exceeds  a  stature  of  4  inches  or  5  inches. 
It  is  easily  raised  from  seed,  and  should  be  culti- 
vated in  numbers  so  as  to  form  good-sized  patches 
on  the  rockery.  Like  most  other  crucifers,  it  is 
the  better  for  a  little  lime,  and  a  sunny  position 
is  even  more  essential. 

Silene  chromodonta. — I  am  somewhat  at  sea 
about  this  name,  under  wliichacharming  little  plant 
has  reached  me  within  the  last  six  months.  So 
beautiful  does  this  promise  to  be,  that  I  ven- 
ture to  make  this  short  note  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  drawing  attention  to  a  pretty  plant  that 
others  may  know  more  about,  and  also  be  able  to 
tell  us  something  as  to  its  features  in  relation  to 
the  siiecific  name.  All  I  can  say  is  that  I  have 
received  the  plant  under  this  name,  and  it  has  the 
prettiest  habit  imaginable,  and,  so  far  as  the  past 
winter  would  permit,  I  have  tested  its  hardiness 
against  wet  and  cold  with  satisfactory  results. 
Siip[iosing  the  name  to  bo  a  correct  one,  what  are 
the  features  answering  the  name  chroinodonta  ? 

Caltha  parnassifolia  (flowers  white). — I'nder 
this  name  and  description  I  received  lately  a 
plant  from  a  usually  reliable  source.  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  it  exactly  corresponded  with 
Caltha  le[itosepala,  and  certainly  there  -Has 
nothing  in  the  foliage  Parnassia-like.  I  was  all 
the  more  dissatisfied  because  the  same  jieoplo 
have  in  their  list  Caltha  lejitosepala  as  well,  so 
that  there  could  be  no  excuiio  for  their  mistaking 
one  plant  for  the  other  in  the  ab.sence  of  one  of 
tliem.  On  asking  an  explanation,  I  received  the 
most  unsatisfactory  reply,  to  the  effect  that 
they  believe  them  to  be  only  forms  of  the  same 
species,  and  not  strictly  in  accordance  with  book 
descriptions.  It  may  be  all  very  well  to  speak 
thus  slightingly  of  book  descri|itinns,  but  if  the 
authorities  are  to  bo  so  utteily  disregarded  when 
an  excuse  is  sought  for  distributing  one  plant 
iiniler  two  names  of  very  different  meanings, 
where  shall  wr  be  landed? 

Myosotis  Rechsteineri. — Under  this  name 
I   have  ju.st  received  one  of   the  most  exipiisito 
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Forget-me-nots.  A  more  effective  close-to-the- 
ground  creeper  could  not  be  placed  on  the  moist 
ledges  of  our  rookeries.  If  it  is  not  identical  -nith 
M.  pygmaea,  it  is  surely  closely  related  to  it.  If 
we  are  not  able  to  cultivate  the  Eritrichium 
nanum,  here  we  have  a  little  gem  practically  the 
same  for  garden  purposes.  Of  course  the  leaves 
are  bigger  and  the  flowers  are  lighter  blue,  but  it 
practically  forms  a  dense  cushion  of  blue  for 
several  weeks  in  April  and  May,  and  into  the 
bargain  the  plant  thrives  and  spreads  like  a  mossy 
Saxifrage,  but  keeps  flat  to  the  ground.  I  can 
imagine  that  this  will  be  a  charming  surfacing 
plant,  through  which  the  rarer  Snowdrops  and 
Crocuses  may  spear  during  winter  and  early 
spring. 

Myosotis  lithospermifolia.  — I  think  this 
has  the  largest  flo«ers  of  any  of  the  species  or 
varieties  of  the  true  Forget-me-nots  that  I  know. 
With  me  it  is  flowering  freely  at  a  height  of 
8  inches  ;  the  flowers  are  striking  for  their  size, 
but  do  not  otherwise  difl'er  from  those  of  the 
ordinary  Forget-me-nots,  but  in  the  foliage  there 
is  a  decidedly  distinct  feature,  and  I  should  say 
that  the  plant  is  well  named,  tliough  of  course 
the  Lithospermums  do  not  correspond  very  closely 
in  leaf  shape.  Somewhat  smaller  are  the  leaves  of 
this  Myosotis,  but  otherwise  resembling  those  of 
our  British  Lithospermum  purpureo -cieruleum. 
The  plant  is  extremely  gay  from  its  abundance  of 
flowers  and  their  large  size. 

Mertensia  maritima. — In  habit  and  flowers 
this  has  some  resemblance  to  the  allied  and 
coveted  Pulmonaria  dahurica.  By  comparison  it 
in  no  way  suft'ers  to  mj-  mind,  and  certainly  ic  is 
a  more  showy  plant.  Perhaps  the  only  point  of 
interest  in  which  it  falls  short  is  that  it  is  less 
rare.  Though  one  of  our  British  sea-coast  plants, 
I  find  that  it  is  very  little  known  among  owners 
of  choice  liardy  flowers.  x\nother  interesting  fact 
that  ma}'  be  mentioned  about  it  is  that,  though  a 
seaside  plant  and  usually  found  growing  in  sea- 
side sand,  it  is  perfectly  amenable  to  inland  gar- 
den culture.  Given  a  light  sandy  soil  of  good 
depth,  and  a  sunny  position  wheie  its  long  and 
branching  succulent  flower-stems  may  spread 
themselves  out,  carrying  a  long  succession  of 
hundreds  of  turquoise-blue  tubular  flowers,  it  is 
a  plant  that  j-ou  may  expect  to  see  appearing 
with  renewed  vigour  year  after  j'ear.  This  so- 
called  Oyster  plant  is  a  coveted  morsel  of  slugs. 
They  seem  to  find  their  way  to  it  in  an  unaccount- 
able manner,  and  unless  checked  they  would  soon 
totally  devour  it.  I  secure  it  from  this  pest  by 
the  help  of  a  dash  of  silver  sand  twice  or  thrice  a 
week. 

Iris  lacustris. — My  friend  Mr.  Ferguson,  of 
Duns,  never  did  me  a  greater  kindness  than  when 
he  introduced  this  dainty  little  Iris  to  my  garden. 
Its  charms  are  indescribable,  although  you  could 
put  plant  and  flower  and  all  pretty  well  under  a 
wineglass.  With  me,  in  full  sun  and  sandy  soil, 
its  beautiful  sky-blue  flowers  are  produced  in 
spring  and  again  in  the  autumn.  It  is  a  free  and 
a  safe  plant,  that  is,  free  of  growth  and  bloom, 
and  safe  perfectly  exposed  during  winter.  I  may 
mention  that  it  belongs  to  the  rhizomatose  section. 

Iris  vema. — This  is  another  of  the  rhizoma- 
tose section  with  very  deep  green  foliage  in  the 
old  state,  but  a  glaucous  green  in  the  young  state. 
This  diflerence  in  the  foliage  is  all  the  more 
noticeable  because  it  is  a  truly  evergreen  species, 
and  just  now  when  the  flowers  are  jjushing,  the 
diftering  foliage  tints  add  to  the  effect  of  the 
plant.  At  once  let  me  say  that  its  habit  is  very 
den.se  and  rigid,  and  the  stature  of  the  plant  not 
more  than  6  inches  when  in  its  most  vigorous 
state.  The  flowers  are  hard  to  describe,  but  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  they  are  freely  pro- 
duced, just  clearing  the  sheathing  foliage,  but 
showing  fairly  well  at  the  top  of  it.  They  are  of 
a  fine  clear  blue,  '2  inches  or  more  across,  and 
sweetly  .scented.  I  find  it  enjoys  a  sort  of  boggy 
position,  but  with  a  clear  exposure  to  sunshine. 

Potentilla  lupinioidcs.— I  have  before  called 
attention  to  this  plant,  but  at  no  time  is  it  more 
charming  than  when  its  first   flowers  open.     This 


description  may  be  said  to  have  a  special  apiiUca- 
tion  in  the  present  species,  because  after  the  plant 
has  begun  to  flower  in  April  or  May,  its  clear  yel- 
low blossoms  are  in  evidence  until  the  early  frosts 
are  with  us.  The  short  creeping  habit  of  the 
plant  and  the  very  brilliant  flowers  especially 
commend  the  plant  for  rockwork. 

Potentilla  flagellifera.— This  is  a  more  pre- 
tentious looking  species.  Its  radical  leaves  keep 
in  the  form  of  a  tuft.  They  are  pubescent,  and 
thick  and  velvety  to  the  touch.*  The  flowers, 
deep  jellow,  sheeny,  salver-shaped,  and  well  im- 
bricated, are  produced  on  rather  long  stems.  The 
early  flowers  are  about  the  size  of  a  florin.  A 
peculiarity  about  this  for  a  Potentilla  is  that  you 
cannot— at  least  I  cannot — propagate  it  very 
quickly,  like  nearly  all  others  of  the  genus,  and 
when  you  succeed  in  getting  young  plants  they 
are  of  slow  growth.  These  are  drawbacks  cer- 
tainly, but  the  plant  should  have  a  place  in  all 
good  collections. 

Rubus  deliciosus. — I  grow  this  on  a  retaining 
wall  or  walled  bank  facing  south,  and  the  bush  at 
present  is  like  a  heap  of  snow  about  G  feet  in 
diameter.  The  shoots,  a  yard  long  or  so,  are 
furnished  with  big  white  blossoms  from  end  to 
end  so  as  to  cover  the  stems.  Each  flower  is 
quite  2  inches  across  and  resembles  a  pure  white 
Dog  Rose,  but  with  perhaps  less  substance  in  the 
petals.  It  dearly  loves  a  hot,  dry,  sunny  bank. 
Such  a  position  this  specimen  has  occupied  now 
for  seven  years.  It  may  be  useful  to  mention  that 
some  very  inferior  forms  are  distributed  under 
this  name.  The  genus  Rubus  may  not  be  all  that 
we  could  wish  so  far  as  the  descriptions  and 
authorities  are  concerned ;  in  other  words,  there 
is  some  confusion,  and  the  more  one  reads  the 
authorities,  the  more  one  maj'  be  confounded  ;  but 
I  think  that  this  white  llowered  form,  if  not  tiuite 
clearly  the  rightful  owner  of  the  present  name, 
has  somehow  come  now  to  have  almost  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  it. 

Aubrietia  Hendersoni. — I  have  read  several 
notes  of  i)raise  of  this  rich  dark  variety,  and 
nothing  could  be  better  deserved.  The  true 
kind  is  now  more  abundant  than  it  used  to  be, 
and  there  can  no  longer  be  any  excuse  for  the 
absence  of  good  dark  violet-purple  sheets  of  colour 
to  set  ott'  the  paler  blues  and  delicate  mauves  as 
represented  by  A.  tauricola.  It  may  be  useful  to 
suggest  the  Hutcliinsias  as  a  foil  of  white  for  the 
reds  and  purples  of  the  Aubrietias. 

Woodi-ille,  Kirkstall.  John  \^'ood. 


Parochetus  communis. — This  beautiful  plant 
flowers  freely  here  from  the  middle  of  September 
till  cut  down  by  frosts — usually  at  the  end  of  No- 
vember. Many  gardeners  tell  me  they  cannot 
succeed  with  it,  and  I  believe  the  reason  is  they 
allow  the  runners  to  cross  each  other  and  root  in 
all  directions.  The  best  plan  is  to  pot  a  small- 
rooted  slip  about  the  middle  of  May  and  stand  in 
a  sunny  spot  some  3  feet  above  the  level.  Planted 
in  July  on  a  rockery  so  that  the  one  or  two 
trailers  cannot  take  root,  it  will  flower  freely  from 
every  joint.  Three  or  four  plants  will  thus  make 
a  splendid  show  for  several  months.  A  spot  with 
an  east  or  west  aspect  is  best.  After  the  severe 
frost  early  in  January  a  good  many  flowers  opened 
in  shelteral  |ilaces,  but  the  incessant  rain  which 
lasted  well  into  March  destroyed  every  plant  in 
the  garden.  On  a  level  border  the  Parochetus  is 
quite  useless,  at  least  in  my  garden.  It  will 
neither  grow  nor  flower.— E.  C.  Buxton,  litllu-i-ij- 
CokI. 

Geranium  Wallichianum.  —  For  the  last 
thirteen  years  1  have  grown  a  beautiful  blue 
variety  of  the  above  and  raised  dozens  of  .seed- 
lings, so  that  I  know,  or  ought  to  know,  something 
of  its  habits  and  requirements.  The  soil  of  this 
district  is  full  of  the  debris  of  rocks,  and  even 
when  well  stirred  this  tJeranium  does  not  thrive 
in  it  ;  in  fact  it  becomes  stunted  and  unhealtliy. 
A  good  loamy  soil  not  less  than  '_'  feet  deep  is  the 
thing,  and  such  a  position  as  suits  Ramondias  ;  for 
instance,  the  north  side  of  a  steep  slope  or  rock 


garden.  While  growing,  plenty  of  moisture  is 
essential,  and  an  occa.«ional  dose  of  weak  liquid 
manure  in  dry  weather  has  a  wonderful  eft'ect. 
Early  in  July  the  flowers  begin  to  open,  and  the 
cup  ."hould  be  a  pure  blue  with  white  centre, 
very  much  like  a  Nemophila.  The  outside  of  the 
cup  is  slightly  red.  The  flowers  usually  open 
ufter  5  p.m.,  and  are  produced  in  endless  pro- 
fusion well  into  November.  On  the  Menai  Straits 
I  have  seen  flowers  at  Christmas.  My  seedlings 
now  seldom  cover  more  than  2  feet  to  .3  feet  in 
diameter.  If  grown  in  fu'l  sunshine  the  blue 
shade  is  not  obtained  till  the  days  are  short  and 
the  sun  less  powerful.  Here  the  flowers  turn 
almost  white  in  sunshine.  The  most  beautiful 
plant  I  had  last  year  grew  with  Ramondias  in  a 
soil  composed  of  loam  and  chopped  Sphagnum. 
I  get  two  distinct  shades  of  blue,  but  the  Nemo- 
phila blue  is  by  far  the  more  beautiful.  On  a  large 
rock  garden  the  ordinary  red  variety  is  a  striking 
object.  I  have  one  which  covers  a  space  of  10  feet 
or  12  feet  in  diameter,  and  out  of  its  foliage  grow 
Bocconias  and  Montbretias.  It  is  curious  how 
very  few  self-sown  seedlings  appear.  This  season 
I  do  not  see  one.— E.  C.  Buxton,  Bttta-s-y-Coed. 


Stove   and   Greenhouse. 


CARNATION     SOUVENIR     DE     LA 
MALMAISON  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Though  there  is  no  certainty  as  to  where  the 
blusli-culiiured  JIalmaison  originated,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  it  first  a.ppeared  in  Scot- 
land, while  it  is  certain  that  the  deep  pink  form 
and  the  striped  variety  named  Lady  Bliddleton, 
both  sports,  were  obtained  in  Scotland.  Two 
years  ago  I  noticed  a  dull-coloured  Malmaison 
exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster.  It 
was  labelled  "Pink,"  but  it  was  so  inferior  to 
that  which  we  cultivate  in  the  north, that  I  con- 
cluded it  was  a  sort  of  no  value.  The  above  are 
the  only  Malmaisons  of  which  I  have  any  know- 
ledge. I  have,  indeed,  grown  several  varieties, 
both  English  and  Continental,  but  none  were 
true  Malmaisons,  and  all  were  in  every  respect 
inferior  in  (juality.  In  this  county  Malmaisons 
are  extensively  grown,  as,  in  fact,  they  are 
throughout  tlie  southern  counties  generally. 
They  are  indeed  so  common,  that  more  than 
once  I  have  found  plants  growing  in  small  gar- 
dens on  outside  borders.  Though  perfectly 
hardy,  it  is  a  rare  occurrence  for  flowers  to  open 
perfectly  out  of  doors.  On  this  account  the 
plants  must  be  grown  solely  under  glass,  and  in 
order  to  obtain  the  best  results,  it  is  necess;iry 
to  set  apart  one  or  more  houses  or  pits  for  their 
cultivation.  It  was  the  usual  practice  to  keep 
the  same  old  plants  for  years,  and  many  years 
ao-o  I  saw  one  that  was  trained  to  a  ballot>n- 
shaped  trellis  and  exhibited  in  summer  as  a 
greenhonse  plant.  However,  old  plants  in- 
variably become  scrattling  and  bare-stemmed, 
and  the  flowers  they  produce  are  smaller  than 
those  of  young  plants.  As  a  rule  old  plants  are 
amenable  only  to  cool  greenhouse  treatment, 
and  flower  only  during  the  summer  months. 
Young  plants,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be 
flowered  at  alnio.'.t  any  season  of  the  year,  and 
with  proper  conveniences  there  is  no  great  ditti- 
culty  in  securing  an  all-the-ycar-round  supply  of 
blooms.  I  seldom  have  plants  older  than  two 
vcar.s.  As  a  rule,  before  the  cud  of  the  second 
year  the  plants  have  done  flowering  and  the 
growths  already  layered.  I  have  layered  in 
almost  every  month  oi  the  year,  but  the  best 
time  is  from"  June  to  the  end  of  August  inclu- 
sive. The  best  propagating  place  is  a  cold 
frame,  set  so  that  the  growths  are  distant  only 
a  few  inches  from  the  glass.  1  shade  the  glass 
and  keep  the  sashes  close  until  roots  have  been 
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fonned.  The  process  of  layering  in  frames  is 
very  simple,  and  produces  in  a  short  time 
strong,  well-rooted  plants.  I  use  a  very 
sandy,  open  compost.  The  plants  are  turned 
each  one  out  of  its  pot  and  planted  out  in 
a  position  to  let  the  shoots  lie  close  to  the 
soil  witliout  need  of  bending  them  down. 
The  shoots  are  slit  before  the  plants  are  turned 
out.  Each  layer  is  kept  steady  by  means  of  a 
peg.  A  tongue  half-an-inch  in  length  is  better 
than  one  of  a  greater  length,  and  I  have  found 
that  the  tongue  alone  needs  to  be  covered  with 
soil.  Plants  which  have  been  flowering  during 
winter  and  spring  are  ready  to  layer  in  June  ; 
young  plants  which  flower  from  April  onwards 
are,  if  necessary,  layered  later.  It  is  a  good 
system  to  inspect  the  layers  from  time  to  time, 
and  to  sever  the  connection  with  the  parent 
plant  of  those  that  are  well  rooted.  There  is 
nothing  to  be  gained  by  lifting  the  rooted  layers 
until  they  are  furnished  each  with  a  good  ball 
of  healthy  roots.  Indeed,  I  have  occasionally 
lelt  plants  for  a  longer  time  than  I  liked,  but 
have  never  found  them  sufier.  Of  course, 
after  root  action  commences  it  is  necessary  to 
air  tlie  frames,  and  in  due  time  to  remove  the 
sashes  altogether.  Cuttings  strike  freely  during 
the  summer  months  in  a  cold  frame,  and  in 
autumn  in  a  cool  house.  In  tlie  latter  case  they 
emit  no  roots  till  spring  It  is,  however,  a 
method  of  propagation  not  to  be  commended 
except  in  cases  where  stock  is  required,  and 
when  in  consequence  every  little  shoot  is 
valuable. 

Tlie  jjlants  from  the  earlier  layered  jilants 
are  generally  quite  ready  to  pot  up  in  August. 
The  stronger  ones  are  potted  into  5-inch  j)ots, 
the  less  strong  into  those  a  size  smaller. 
Weakly  or  unhealtliy  plants  are  not  worth  pot- 
ting, and  it  will  be  found  better  to  do  with  a 
less  number  of  strong  plants  than  to  keep  any 
that  are  sickly.  In  October  the  plants  are 
shifted  into  pots  two  sizes  larger,  and  iu  these 
they  are  wintered  and  begin  to  flower  in  early 
spring.  The  later  propagated  cuttings  are  potted 
some  time  in  September  and  are  not  rejjotted 
until  February  following,  when,  along  with  the 
earlier  plants,  they  are  overhauled  and  shifted 
ou  into  larger  pots.  As  to  compost,  I  liave 
found  Malmaisons  not  at  all  difficult  to  suit.  I 
like  it  somewhat  sandy  and  open  and  never  use 
manure.  I  do  not  like  to  cover  more  of  the 
stem  of  the  plant  than  is  jiossible.  Deejily 
potted  plants,  especially  when  the  stems  assume 
a  woody  consistency,  are  apt  to  die  witliout  any 
apijarent  cause.  They  have,  however,  been 
liadly  damaged  in  the  portion  of  the  stem 
covered  with  soil. 

When  growth  begins  in  spring  the  iihints 
require  much  attention,  and  if  they  do  not 
get  tliis,  failure  results.  Aphides  need  persistent 
looking  after.  I  have  had  occasion  to  du.st 
plants  twice  a  week  with  toljacco  powder,  and  it 
seldom  hai)pens  that  they  can  be  left  for  more 
than  a  week  without  attention.  Then,  in  cases 
wlicre  leaf  -  disease  shows,  the  only  hope  of 
overcoming  it  consists  in  periodical  removal 
of  tlie  affected  foliage.  But,  in  addition 
to  these  unwelcome  experiences,  healthy 
plants  ]irodiice  a  superabundance  of  growth  on 
the  lower  ])ortion  of  the  stems,  wliich  if  not 
thinned  always  weakens  tlie  plants.  I  make  it 
a  practice  to  thin  growtlis  to  a  number  d(^])eiid- 
ing  on  tlie  strength  of  tlic  phmts.  Very  .strong 
plants  are  tliinned  to  six  or  seven  slioots, 
those  less  strong  to  four  or  five  eacli.  The 
flower-buds  al.s(j  re(|uire  to  be  tlunned,  from  four 
to  six  lieing  ipiite  a  .sufficient  number  to  leave. 
If  flowers  are  wanted  witli  long  stems,  it  is  of 
course  necessary  to  remove  all  the  buds  but 
the   trip  one  ;  otherwise,  I  should  not   thin  so 


severely.  The  excision  of  the  shoots  has  not 
only  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  plant,  but  it  also, 
provided  pot-room  is  allowed  for  development, 
causes  tlie  slioots  which  are  left  to  become  in 
tun.  flowering  growths,  and  indeed  it  is  by 
taking  advantage  of  this  characteristic  of  the 
Malmaison  that  it  is  so  comparatively  easy 
to  lengthen  the  period  of  flowering.  Early 
flowering  plants  will  bloom  again  in  autumn, 
and  those  a  little  later  in  blooming  can  be  had 
in  a  more  or  less  free-flowering  condition  during 
the  winter  months.  These  plants,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  require  to  be  well  fed  liy  means 
of  surface  dressings  or  manure  water.  In  addi- 
tion to  pot  jdants  I  gi-ow  annually  a  few  hun- 
dreds 2>lanted  out  iu  l)eds  of  soil  in  a  heated  pit. 
They  succeed  very  well  in  this  way,  flowering 
abundantly  and  requiring  less  labour  than  pot 
plants  do.  September  is  the  liest  month  to 
plant  these,  as  they  get  well  established  before 
winter,  and  come  on  quickly  on  the  return  of 
lengthening  days  in  spring. 

A  ]ioint  of  much  importance,  not  perhaps 
generally  recognised,  is  the  necessity  of  shade 
from  sunshine  from  early  spring  onwards. 
Wlien  cultivated  under  glass  the  foliage  seems 
unable  to  resist  the  hot  rays  of  the  sun  ; 
moreover,  the  flowers  of  all  the  varieties  are 
greatly  iniproxed  when  opened  in  the  shade. 

East  Lothian.  R.  P.  Bkothekston. 


CELOSIAS. 

The  old  crimson  Cockscomb  (Celosia  cristata)  is 
too  formal  to  find  much  favour  at  the  present 
time,  yet  when  well  grown  it  is  certainly  attrac- 
tive, and  has  the  merit  of  lasting  for  a  considerable 
time.  It  is  the  pyramidal  forms  of  Celosia  wliich 
are  the  most  efl'ective.  Both  the  crimson  and 
yellow  varieties  are  very  elegant,  that  is,  when  a 
good  strain  is  secured  and  the  plants  well  grown. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  get  the  yellow,  and  even 
when  a  good  strain  is  secured  it  requires  some 
care  in  saving  the  seed,  otherwise  it  will  soon  run 
out.  I  remember  some  years  ago  we  had  a  splen- 
did strain  of  yellow,  and  was  very  successful  with 
it.  This  led  to  growing  other  varieties  the  fol- 
lowing season,  with  the  result  that  the  yellow  got 
intercrossed,  and  we  quite  lost  the  true  strain. 
For  seeding  from,  a  plant  or  two  of  the  best  type 
should  be  selected  and  kept  isolated  from  the 
main  stock.  Seedlings  raised  early  in  February 
will  make  efl'ective  jilants  by  the  end  of  June, 
and  if  well  treated  these  will  last  into  the 
autumn.  If  dwarf  plants  are  required,  the  seed- 
lings should  be  grown  on  a  hotbed  quite  close  up 
to  the  glass,  and  confined  to  small  pots  until  the 
flower-spikes  show.  For  making  larger  jilants 
tliey  may  be  potted  on  before  the  flowers  show. 
Tlie  Celosias  succeed  best  when  potted  in  leaf- 
mould,  loam  and  cow  manure  which  has  been  laid 
up  for  some  time  and  well  dried  before  using  it.  The 
plants  should  be  |iotted  rather  locsely  and  good 
di-ainage  given.  A  liigh  temperature  and  plenty 
of  atmospheric  moisture  are  beneficial  during  the 
early  stages,  but  after  the  flower-stems  are  well 
developed,  cooler  treatment  will  answer.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  plants  should  be  grown  close  to 
the  glass  and  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  Red  spider 
is  apt  to  be  troublesome  if  the  plants  are  allowed 
to  get  dry,  but  when  grown  on  a  hotbed  and  with 
plenty  of  moisture  this  troublesome  pest  will  not 
have  a  chance  of  establishing  itself  until  the 
danger  of  its  doing  much  harm  is  past.  When 
grown  in  .5-ineh  jiots  and  about  IS  inches  high, 
the  Celosias  are  \-ery  pretty.  They  may  also  be 
treated  more  liberally  and  grown  on  in  8-ineh  pots, 
when  they  make  fine  siiecimens  for   the  conserva- 

t">-.y-  F.  H. 

The  Oleander. -Why  is  the  Oleander  never 
.seen  in  London,  whether  growing  iu  pots  or  cut, 
in  the  florists'  windows?  London  has  everything 
else,  however  southern  and  however  delicate,  and 


every  j'ear  the  supply  is  growing  more  abundant 
and  more  various.  But  every  year  one  looks  in 
vain  for  the  beautiful  rose  colour  which  goes  so 
well  with  the  quiet  green  of  its  own  pointed 
leaves.  Nor  can  we  well  spare  the  chance  of  a 
fine  rose  red.  All  yellows  are  good,  but  not  all 
reds,  and  many  roses,  encouraged  towards  the 
m.igenta  tendency  of  colour  by  the  bad  taste  of 
gardeners  and  the  public,  are  anything  but  beau- 
tiful. In  the  Oleander  the  colour  is  invariably 
fine;  it  is  a  most  happy  colour,  bright,  but  not 
.'^barp.  It  would  go  as  well  with  the  frequent 
greys  of  England  as  with  the  blue  of  Italy.  In 
full  flower,  early  in  September,  between  the  sap- 
]ibire  Mediterranean  and  a  great  hill-side  of  grey 
Olive  trees  and  the  dark  arrows  of  Cypresses  lead- 
ing up  to  a  white  belfry.  Oleanders  are  amongst 
the  few  most  beautiful  reds  of  the  world.  The 
colour  then  is  so  brilliant  as  to  be  solemn.  And 
the  flowering  tree  looks  no  less  lovely  on  a  srirocco 
day,  when  there  is  a  sea-wind,  and  the  calm  is 
broken,  and  the  blue  of  the  sea  shot  through  and 
through  with  misty  grey  and  green.  There  are 
some  greys  that  take  a  peculiar  beauty  from  rose- 
red  ;  and,  after  all,  what  greys  are  like  the  greys 
of  an  Italian  sky  ?  There  is  more  electricity  in 
the  .southern  summer,  and,  therefore,  a  far  greater 
sky-scenery  than  in  the  north.  And  under  the 
threat  of  the  southern  cloud  the  Oleander  flowers 
red  and  cool.  Its  blossoms  are  as  plentiful  as 
those  of  an  Azalea.  It  would  be  one  of  the  most 
charming  growing  plants  of  our  drawing-rooms, 
taking  the  place,  in  late  summer,  of  the  honey- 
coloured  Azalea  of  spring.  And  why  should  it 
not  grow  in  pots  about  our  doors ';  Rhenish 
Prussia  and  Saxonj',  where  the  winters  are  of 
more  than  English  cold,  are  full  of  Oleanders. — 
Pall  Mall  Gazelle. 
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PLATE  963. 

GLADIOLUS  OPPOSITIFLORUS. 

(with  a  coi.orRED  plate.*) 
Tub  re-introduction  of  this  fine  species  of 
Gladiolus  is  not  unlikely  to  have  valuable  re- 
sults in  the  hands  of  breeders  of  garden  Gladioli, 
who  have  already,  I  believe,  set  to  work  to 
cross  it  with  other  species  and  varieties.  It  is 
remarkable  in  lieing  the  tallest  of  all  Gladioli, 
the  plants  which  flowered  at  Kew  being  fully 
6  feet  high,  one-third  of  which  was  clothed 
with  flowers,  each  over  2  inches  across  and 
white,  with  a  tinge  of  rose  and  pencillings  of 
bright  amethyst-purple.  Some  variation  was 
shown  in  the  flowers  of  the  several  jilants 
flowen^d  at  Kew,  that  represented  in  the  accom- 
panying plate  having  more  rose  coloin-  than 
the  others.  Herr  Max  Leichtlin,  Baden-Baden, 
a  high  authority,  who  imported  a  quantity  cf  it 
from  Natal  last  year,  said  that — 
Apart  from  its  qualities  for  hybridising,  G.  oppo- 
sitiflorus  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of  the  whole 
tribe.  It  is  a  stately  plant,  5  feet  ur  t!  feet  high, 
with  spikes  often  2  feet  long,  many  flowers  being 
open  at  once,  and  remaining  in  beauty  several 
days.  On  one  spike  I  counted  twenty  two  flowers 
open  at  the  same  time.  The  delicacy  of  the 
colour  tints  of  the  flowers  cannot  be  described. 
It  glows  well  here,  and  no  doubt  when  better 
known  will  become  a  general  favourite. 
The  leaves  are  ensiform,  2  feet  long  by  IJ 
inclu'S  wide,  luiuninently  nerved,  and  nar- 
rowed gradu.ally  to  a  long  tapering  point.  The 
conns  are  large  and  flat,  and  not  unlike 
tho.so  of  G.  gandavensis.  A  few  of  the  conns 
were  disliibulc'd  from  Kew  about  a  year  ago 
among  cultivators  specially  interested   in   Gla- 

•  Drawn  for  Thk  Gakokn  iu  the  lloyal  Gardens, 
Kow,  by  Gertrude  Hamilton.  Lithographed  and 
printed  by  Guillaume  Severeyns. 
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dioli.  For  the  re-iutroduction  of  this  Gladiolus 
we  are  indebted  tu  Professor  MacOwaii,  of 
Cape  Town,  who  sent  sixcorms  of  it  to  Kew  in 
July,  1892.  They  had  been  collected  in  the 
Transkei,  where  this  species  is  said  to  be  not 
uncommon. 

G.  oppositiflorus  was  first  described  by  Her- 
bert in  1842,  who  said  it  had  been  erroneously 
called  G.  floribundus,  and  that  it  was  found  iu 
Madagascar  by  Forbes,  who  collected  for  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  This  latter  state- 
ment is,  however,  jjrobably  incorrect,  as  there 
is  no  reason  for  believing  that  this  Gladiolus  is 
wild  in  that  island.  Herbert  believed  that  it 
and  G.  natalensis  were  the  parents  of  G.  gau- 
davensis.  In  his  paper  on  "  Hybridisation  "  he 
says  : — 

The  showy  G.  natalensis,  which  endures  more 
frost  than  any  of  the  southern  Gladioli,  though  it 
suflers  much  from  July  rains  in  many  (lositions, 
has  been  freely  crossed  by  myself,  by  Mr.  Beltield, 
by  Mr.  Bidwill  and  by  cultivators  on  the  Con- 
tinent, with  G.  oppositiflorus,  a  Madagascar  plant , 
found,  perhaps,  also  in  Caffraria,  and  often  called 
im[jroperly  in  the  shops  floribundus,  an  old  name 
for  a  very  diflBrent  plant.  The  cro.ss  named  gan- 
davensis  has  been  figured  in  the  beautiful  perio<li- 
cal  work  of  M.  van  Houtte,  of  Ghent.  It  is  there 
stated  erroneously  to  have  been  raised  between 
G.  natalensi.?  and  G.  cardinalis.  It  flowered  at 
Ghent  for  the  first  time  in  Europe.  .  .  .  The 
cross  erroneously  stated  to  have  been  made  be- 
tween a.  natalensis  and  G.  cardinalis,  if  not  abso- 
lutely impossible,  is  so  dilHcult,  that  repeated 
attempts  made  during  successive  years  by  mj'self 
and  others  have  in  all  cases  proved  abortive. 

( )n  the  other  hand,  Bedinghaus,  the  raiser 
of  G.  gandavensis,  says  he  obtained  it  by 
crossing  G.  psittacinus  and  G.  cardinalis.  Tliis 
he  did  in  18.37.  Mr.  Baker,  of  Kew,  is  also 
disposed  to  believe  that  Herbert  was  wrong. 

Tlie  experiments  now  being  made  by  Lemoine, 
Max  Leichtlin  and  others  will  probably  settle 
this  question.  Meanwhile  cultivators  should 
not  overlook  the  attractions  of  the  species  G. 
oppositittiirus  itself.  A  Gladiolus  with  stout 
stems  G  feet  high  and  a  2- feet  spike  of  large 
handsome  flowers,  and  which  is  evidently  easily 
grown,  is  a  valuable  acquisition  for  cultivation 
iu  tlie  open  border  iu  summer.  W.  W. 


The  Week's  Work. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 
L.VDY  Downe's  Gr.vpe.  —  Where  the  crop  on 
isolated  Vines  of  this  somewhat  capricious  (irape 
is  now  passing  through  the  stoning  process,  due 
care  must  be  exercised  in  the  matter  of  airing,  or 
the  bunches  may  become  practically  reduced  to 
skeletons.  The  disfigurement  in  berry  so  common 
in  Lady  Downe's  is  not  in  reality  due  to  scalding, 
as  many  imagine,  bub  to  actual  "stewing.  This  is 
proved  by  berries  on  the  shady  side  of  the  bunches 
suddenly  collapsing,  while  those  on  the  sunny 
side  frecjuently  escape.  If  practicable,  a  little  air 
should  be  left  on  the  top  ventilators  day  and 
night  immediately  over  the  Vines  of  Lady  Downe's, 
and  damping  the  border  underneath  should  be 
postponed  until  after  air  has  been  admitted  to  the 
whole  of  the  house.  This,  together  with  a  little 
lateral  extension,  should  be  continued  for  a  fort- 
night, when  stoning  will  have  terminated,  and 
ordinary  treatment  may  again  be  resumed.  Where 
this  valuable  late  Grape  is  grown  in  a  house  by 
itself  its  ]>eculiar  wants  can  of  course  be  attended 
to  with  comparative  e.-x-se.  Thinning  will  now  in 
the  majority  of  cases  require  attention,  and  the 
operator,  bearing  in  mind  the  uncertain  character 
of  the  (Jrape  he  has  in  hand,  should  thin  with 
due  caution,  as  a  few  of  the  berries  that  wedge 
can  very  easily  be  removed  after  stoning  is  safely 


])assed.  The  foliage  of  healthy  Vines  of  Lady 
i)o«ne"s  being  especially  stout  and  leathery,  more 
air  can  be  admitted  than  would  be  advisable  with 
the  majority  of  sorts,  and  as  the  season  has  now 
so  far  advanced  as  to  rentier  rust  improbable,  no 
stint  should  be  indulged  in.  Moreover,  except 
in  cases  where  the  rods  are  extra  far  apart,  fairly 
rigid  stopping  of  lateral  and  sub-lateral  growths 
should  be  practised,  thus  allowing  of  an  extra 
free  circulation  of  air  through  and  around  the 
bunches,  thus  still  further  reducing  the  liability 
to  the  so-called  scalding  when  the  stoning  time 
arrives.  Borders  deficient  of  moisture  is  an  evil  in 
all  vineries,  and  especially  so  in  those  containing 
such  free-growing  and  rooting  sorts  as  Lady 
Downe's  ;  therefore  this  must  not  be  neglected.  A 
temperature  by  night  of  from  611'  to  6.j',  with  a 
day  rise  of  5'  and  up  to  80'  by  sun  heat,  is  suitable 
for  the  present. 

Fkont  .\ir. — Air  may  now  be  admitted  liber- 
ally by  the  front  ventilators  in  all  early  Peach 
houses,  and  in  moderation  in  early  vineries  where 
the  fruit  is  colouring.  In  the  later  structures, 
however,  it  should  be  withdrawn  soon  after  dinner 
for  the  present,  especially  where  one  or  more  Mus- 
cats occupy  part  of  the  house. 

Pines. — The  general  b.atch  of  July  and  August 
fruiters  will  now  be  throwing  up  suckers  freely, 
and  as  these  rob  the  parent  plant  of  much  nutri- 
ment, their  numbers  must  be  reduced  to  two  on 
each  plant.  They  shoidd  be  twisted,  not  drawn 
out,  using  a  leather  glove  for  the  purpo.se.  If  the 
plants  are  fruiting  in  narrow  beds,  and  are  there- 
fore well  within  reach,  any  that  have  emitted 
roots  from  the  base  of  the  stems  may  receive  a 
moderate  surfacing  of  rich  loam  and  fresh  horse 
dro]ipings.  This  will  increase  the  size  of  the  pips 
and  also  the  vigour  of  the  suckers  above  referred 
to.  In  all  but  old-fashioned  hou.ses,  with  heavy 
dark  roofs,  shading  must  now  be  resorted  to 
though  in  strict  moderation.  Where  expense  is 
an  obstacle,  whitening  mixed  with  milk  and 
applied  to  the  roof-glass  with  a  syringe  will  answer 
the  purpose.  Its  permanent  nature,  however, 
being  an  evil,  roller  blinds  composed  of  the 
lightest  cotton  bunting  and  working  on  wheels 
are  far  prefeiable.  These  can  be  rolled  up  or  down 
at  will  according  to  the  weather.  Undue  shading 
being  an  evil,  from  11  a.m.  until  2  p.m.  will  be  a 
suitable  interval  for  the  blinds  to  be  lowered.  On 
fitful  days  the  plants  may  be  fully  exposed,  and 
where  the  fruit  is  not  so  forward  as  usual,  the  air 
may  be  withdrawn  at  2.30,  the  plants  lightly 
syringed  overhead,  and  the  floors  and  surfaces  of 
the  plunging  beds  well  damped  with  tepid  water 
slightly  charged  with  farmyard  liquid.  It  bein; 
very  rare  for  the  whole  batch  to  require  water  at 
the  same  time,  an  examination  of  the  roots  should 
be  made  twice  weekly,  as  dryness  in  this  respect 
when  the  pips  are  rapidly  expanding  would  prove 
fatal.  If  any  heavy  fruits  have  swerved  from  the 
perpendicular,  they  must  at  once  be  brought  back, 
or  the  growth  of  the  crowns  will  be  crooked  and 
the  general  appearance  of  the  fruit  marred. 

Strawberries  in  pots. — The  latest  batches  of 
such  sorts  as  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  President, 
British  Queen,  and  Empress  of  India  for  which 
accommodation  cannot  be  found  under  glass  may 
well  be  arranged  on  inverted  pots  in  sheltered 
recesses  or  nooks  in  front  of  glass  houses.  Here, 
by  the  aid  of  manurial  waterings,  occasional 
syringings,  and  judicious  thinning,  fine  highlj- 
flavoured  fruit  will  be  developed,  which  may  be 
easily  netted  over  when  on  the  point  of  turning, 
and  thus  the  supply  from  pots  bo  prolonged  until 
permanent  open-air  beds  commence  to  ripen. 
Strawberries  on  open  quarters-  and  borders  are 
now  so  far  advanced  in  growth,  that  mulching 
the  surface  of  the  ground  to  preserve  the  fruit 
in  a  clean  state  must  be  no  longer  ])Osti)oned. 
Where  the  common  Bracken  was  cut,  dried,  and 
stacked  in  autumn,  no  better  or  sweeter  material 
can  possibly  be  found  for  mulching  ;  failing  this, 
however,  litter  which  has  passed  through  the 
stable  without  becoming  saturated  may  be  u.sed 
as  a  substitute.  Previous  to  laying  on  the  mulch 
a  dusting  of  fresh  lime  may  well  be  a|)i)lied  to 
the   bed,   especially  round  the   base  of  the  old 


tools.  This  will  act  as  a  check  to  slugs,  espe- 
cially on  wet  and  retentive  soils.  The  same  mulch 
may  with  advantage  be  applied  to  Red  and  Black 
Currant  and  Gooseberry  bushes,  as  these  have 
frequently  the  lower  fruit  disfigured  during  heavy 
thunder-storms. 

R.vsi'BERRiES. — As  a  rule  the  spaces  between 
the  rows  of  Raspberry  plantations  become  at  this 
period  infested  by  a  superabundance  of  suckers, 
emanating  from  the  base  of  the  old  stools.  These 
are  not  only  unsightly,  but  tend  also  to  impoverish 
the  fruiting  canes  and  to  reduce  tlie  weight  of 
the  crop  generally.  They  should  all  be  removed 
as  soon  as  they  appear  above  the  surface.  An  old 
Asparagus  knife  is  useful  for  the  purpose,  as  this 
can  be  forced  down  deeply  and  roots  and  all  ex- 
tracted. It  is  advisable  also  to  reduce  at  this 
date  the  number  of  young  canes  which  cluster 
round  the  base  of  the  plants,  as  if  left  until  after 
the  fruit  is  gathered  they  will  have  appropriated 
much  of  the  strength  which  should  have  gone 
into  the  few  which  are  to  bear  fruit  next  year.  If 
any  in  exposed  situations  are  making  weakly 
growth,  the  result  of  last  summer's  drought,  a 
little  artificial  manure  sown  broadcast  in  showery 
weirther  will  materially  aid  growth,  in  addition 
to  the  bounteous  mulch  recommended  in  previous 
calendars. 

CoRooN  AND  E.SPALIEK  AppLEs.— Where  these 
are  art'ected  with  caterpillars,  the  trees  must  be 
gone  over  at  intervals,  and  the  insects  killed  with 
the  finger  and  thumb.  Owing  to  their  presence, 
the  fruit,  even  where  thickly  set,  must  not  be  too 
freely  thinned  at  present,  as  the  pests  frequently 
eat  holes  not  only  into  the  foliage,  but  fruit  also. 
Another  fortnight  will  allow  the  fruit  to  draw  out 
somewhat  in  the  foot-stalks,  and  so  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  enemy,  when  the  final  reduction  may 
take  place. 

Fiiis  ON  WALLS.— With  better  seasons.  Figs  will 
pay  for  a  maximum  amount  of  labour;  indeed,  the 
period  at  which  open-air  Figs  ripen  renders 
them  invaluable  for  the  late  autumn  dessert.  Old 
trees  of  Brunswick  and  Brown  Turkey  which  are 
somewhat  patchy  may  have  any  pliable  new 
growths  which  can  be  spared  gently  bent  down 
and  tied  over  the  bare  aged  'portions  of  the  tree, 
and  as  one  crop  only  can  be  expected  to  ripen,  all 
foreright  shoots  may  be  entirely  removed  instead 
of  being  stopped,  and  retained,  as  in  the  case  of 
indoor  trees.  Remove  deformed  and  badly  placed 
fruit,  but  postpone  any  actual  thinning  for  some 
time  longer.  John  Crawfokd. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 


The  root  crops.— Thanks  to  the  genial  rains, 
most  of  the  root  crops  are  making  rapid  progress. 
I  never  knew  a  season  when  such  crops  as  Par- 
snips, Turnips,  and  Onions  have  come  up  so  well. 
Hoeing  and  thinning  are  necessary.  Hoeing  should 
be  done  as  soon  as  the  rows  of  plants  can  be 
clearly  defined,  as  this  favours  rapid  growth. 
Hoeing  must  be  done  regularly,  say  about  every 
ten  days,  a  Dutch  hoe  being  run  lightly  between 
the  rows.  One  can  soon  get  over  a  large  area,  and 
far  less  time  is  taken  than  when  the  weeds  are 
firmly  rooted.  Early  thinning  of  such  crops  as 
Onions,  Carrots,  Beet,  Salsafy,  and  Chicory  is  im- 
portant. If  left  long,  the  plants  in  t  he  rows  after 
thinning  are  so  much  loosened,  that  they  suffer 
greatly,  whilst  badly  shaped  roots  result.  Feeding 
or  applying  fertilisers  will  now  re(|uire  attention. 
Many  roots  are  benefited  even  in  their  early  stages 
by  suj)plies  of  surface  food  ;  these  on  poor  soils  at 
tliis  date  give  weakly  plants  renewed  vigour,  pro- 
moting healthy  growth.  One  of  the  best  plant 
foods  in  old  garden  soils  infested  with  grub,  wire- 
worm,  or  clubbing  is  that  ma<le  up  of  wood  ashes 
aiul  soot.  It  can  ho  used  with  safety  and  is  a 
splendid  fertiliser.  Onions  are  much  benefited  by 
occasional  light  sprinklings  of  fish  manure  or 
guano,  first  running  the  hoc  between  the  rows, 
and  then  .■qiplyiug  the  fertiliser  iu  showery 
weather.  There  are  other  plant  foods,  sucli  as 
nitrate  in  various  forms,  but  care  in  their  appli- 
cation and  careful  study  of  the  ground  to  which 
they  are  applied  are  necessary. 
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Late  root  crop.s. — In  many  gardens  a  large 
demand  arises  for  medium-sized  or  even  small 
roots  for  a  late  spring  supply.  Such  roots  may 
often  be  left  in  the  ground  and  give  little  trouble. 
They  are  of  great  assistance  in  helping  out  the 
supply.  I  usually  sow  a  few  rows  of  Parsnijis 
now.  Medium-sized  roots  result,  and  keep  much 
longer  than  those  from  seed  sown  in  Februar}'.  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  Carrots,  and  bj'  sow  ing  a 
good  breadth  now  or  later  on  a  cool  border,  cover- 
ing in  severe  weather  with  litter,  there  will  be 
fresh  roots  till  those  from  seed  sown  earlj'  in  the 
year  come  into  use,  using  one  of  the  Intermediate 
varieties  for  present  sowing,  and  some  of  the  Short 
Horn  section  for  later  sowing  in  August.  This 
is  a  good  time  to  make  up  any  deficiences  in  the 
root  crop,  should  failures  have  occurred.  Though 
roots  from  seed  sown  now  will  be  smaller,  they  will 
prove  acceptable.  In  sowing  light  crops,  the  soil, 
if  light  and  jiorous,  must  be  well  trodden  and 
rolled.  In  either  light  or  heavy  land  drought 
affects  the  seedlings,  so  that  frequent  hoeings  be- 
tween the  drills  in  heavy  soil  are  necessary.  In 
sowing  small  beds  or  plots  to  make  good  any  losses 
that  may  have  occurred,  cover  with  mats  to  retain 
moisture. 

Skak.\le  and  Rhubarb. — I  have  classed  these 
together  as  thej'  are  two  of  our  most  serviceable 
late  autumn  supplies,  and  at  this  date  well  repay 
good  treatment.  I  noted  in  an  earlier  calendar 
the  importance  of  feeding,  thinning  the  growths 
of  the  Seakale,  and  giving  supplies  of  liquid 
mainire  to  get  large  roots.  There  is  no  better 
time  than  the  present  to  feed,  so  that  forcing  m;iy 
be  commenced  earlj'.  The  plants  should  bs  gone 
over  each  week  to  remove  flowers,  old  plants 
especially,  as  if  the  main  shoots  are  denuded  of 
the  flower-heads,  they  rajudly  throw  out  side 
growths,  which  must  be  at  once  removed.  One 
or  two  strong  ones  are  ample  to  leave.  Fish 
manure  gi\-en  in  showery  weather  and  stirred  in 
with  the  hoe  greatly  assists  growth.  Salt  and 
soot  are  also  valuable  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
are  great  protectors  from  slugs.  In  light  soils  a 
firm  treading  close  up  to  the  rows  is  beneficial. 
The  flower-stalk.s  of  Rhubarb  should  not  be 
allowed  to  remain,  these  being  cut  down  quite 
close  to  the  ground.  Those  roots  required  for 
early  forcing  well  repay  a  good  midch  of  decayed 
manure.  Give  ample  space  between  the  plants, 
and  if  any  are  inferior  to  others,  these  should  be 
marked  for  removal.  The  same  remarks  apply  to 
mulching  divided  roots  planted  for  permanent 
crops.  Their  growtli  will  be  finer  ne.xt  season  if 
supplied  with  a  mulch  to  retain  moisture.  Li<juid 
manure  is  also  excellent,  and  may  be  given 
stronger  than  to  most  crops. 

Cardooxs. — If  sown  as  advised  a  few  weeks  agoj 
these  will  be  in  good  condition  for  planting  out, 
having  been  thoroughly  hardened  by  exposure. 
Though  late  for  sowing  if  not  yet  done,  I  have 
secured  good  results  from  late-sown  plants  when 
every  attention  has  been  given  them.  To  make 
up  for  lost  time,  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  small 
pots  in  moist  frames,  and  as  soon  as  the  rough 
leaf  shows  give  more  light  and  air.  Cardoons 
vary  iii  quality,  and  with  ligid  selection  could  be 
much  improved,  the  one  most  grown  in  this 
country  being  the  large  Spanish,  which  is  much 
smoother  than  the  Paris  Market  variety  cultivated 
in  Fi'ance  as  the  Tours  Cardoon.  Trenches  are 
roc|uiied  .as  for  Celery,  only  wider  apart,  giving 
plenty  of  decayed  manui'c  in  the  bottom,  and 
only  one  row  of  plants  in  each  trench.  I  allow 
(i  feet  between  the  rows,  and  'l  feet  from  plant  to 
plant.  (!ive  plenty  of  water  in  dry  weather,  and 
as  growth  increases  also  li(|uid  manure.  The 
plants  need  not  be  blanched  till  fully  grown.  As 
a  winter  vegetaljle  Cardoons  are  most  useful. 
When  lifted  and  given  jiroteeticm  they  provide  a 
choice  dish.  Sowing  in  the  open  ground  after  the 
ti'(!ncheK  are  formed  is  also  practised.  To  get  the 
best  results,  however,  plants  raised  under  glass 
are  more  reliable. 

Cklehiac. — Though  closely  related  to  Celery  it 
is  very  ditierent,  as  the  root  is  the  edible  portion, 
and  in  winter  proves  an  acceptable  vegetable  well 
worthy  of  culture.     The  Apple  shaped  is  the  best 


selection,  and  less  irregular  than  the  kind  often 
grown.  There  are  also  the  Early  Erfurt,  Large 
Smooth  Prague,  and  others.  The  culture  of  this 
root  is  similar  to  that  of  many  others.  I  prefer 
to  plant  in  rather  deep  drills,  as,  like  Celery,  it 
loves  moisture,  and  in  light  soils  this  is  more 
readily  given  than  if  planted  in  deep  drills  or 
shallow  trenches.  When  on  the  level  in  dry  seasons 
the  roots  suffer.  In  planting  remove  side  shoots 
or  ofl'sets,  restricting  to  one  growth,  as  this  en- 
courages a  better  shaped  root.  Plenty  of  food  iu 
tlie  way  of  liquid  manure  and  rich  soil  will  be 
found  beneficial.  In  the  early  autumn  remove 
the  lower  leaves  and  draw  some  soil  to  the 
roots,  as  the  flax'our  is  thus  improved.  The 
roots  may  be  stored  in  the  same  way  as  Beetroot, 
keeping  them  as  cool  as  possible  after  storing. 

Early  Leeks. — Plants  from  seed  sown  in  frames 
as  ad\-isecl  early  in  the  year  will  now  be  fine,  and 
need  planting  carefully  to  preser\'e  their  tender 
root.s.  Lift  them  with  a  ball  and  plant  in  trenches. 
For  early  use  I  ])refer  shallow  trenches  with  a 
good  portion  of  decaj'ed  manure  and  single  rows. 
Allow  quite  12  inches  between  the  plants  and  ■"? 
feet  between  the  rows.  Many  grow  this  vegetable 
on  the  level,  but  much  better  results  are  secured 
in  trenches.  (Jive  jjlenty  of  liquid  food  in  dry 
weather.  The  Lj'on  or  Ayton  Castle  is  the  best 
for  early  use  and  of  mild  flavour.  The  well-known 
Musselburgh  is  best  for  late  use. 

Salads. — Under  this  heading  are  comprised 
such  small  kinds  as  Mustard  and  Cress,  Lettuce 
and  Radishes.  For  the  first  named  an  east  or 
north  border  will  be  a  suitable  place.  Sow  fort- 
nightly according  to  the  demand.  To  assist  rapid 
germination  cover  the  seeds,  taking  care  to  remove 
this  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  push  through  the 
soil,  giving  also  ample  supplies  of  moisture. 
Watercress  sown  as  advised  earlier  will  now  be 
strong  enough  to  plant  out.  When  given  a  shady 
spot  it  will  provide  a  supply  through  the  summer 
months,  an  occasional  watering  with  a  good 
fertiliser  strengthening  the  plants.  Radishes  soon 
get  hot  and  flavourless  when  sown  on  exposed 
land.  Quick  growth  is  necessary,  a  cool  north 
border  being  best  for  the  summer  supplies,  sowing 
frecpiently  and  in  small  quantities.  Lettuce  to 
prevent  running  .should  be  sown  in  drills  and 
thinned  early,  The  best  are  secured  when  grown 
without  transplanting,  so  sow  thinly.  Use  the 
t /OS  varieties  for  summer.  Rich  land  is  also  essential, 
and  plenty  of  moisture  in  dry  weather.  Bj'  sowing 
in  two  or  three  positions  in  small  quantities  every 
three  weeks,  a  succession  is  always  secured.  No 
trouble  is  exjjerienced  with  the  crop.  If  Lettuces 
are  only  wanted  for  the  salad  bowl,  Veitch's  Per- 
fect (ieni  is  a  very  fine  tj'pe.  It  is  one  ef  the  best 
to  withstand  heat  and  drought  and  is  of  excellent 
(luality.  G.   WvTilES. 


Orchard  AND  Fruit  Garden. 


SICKLY  FRUIT  TREES. 

Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  closely  observ- 
ing the  growtli  and  general  behaviour  of  fruit 
trees  can  just  now  detect  almost  at  a  glance 
whether  tbcy  are  in  good  health  or  not.  If  the 
young  leaves  present  a  sickly  yellow  hue  there 
is  somethiiig  radically  wrong  at  the  roots,  and 
unless  taken  in  hand  at  once,  the  trees  will  go 
from  bad  to  worse.  In  other  words,  their  de- 
cadence will  become  more  maiked  and  recovery 
more  doubtful  as  time  goes  on.  Wlien  the  trees 
or  bushes,  as  the  case  nuiy  be,  first  break  into 
leaf,  a  novice  may  fail  to  notice  anything  wrong 
with  tlieni,  especially  .seeing  that  all  tlie  leaves 
on  healthy  and  unhealthy  trees  are  more  or  less 
[)ale  green  in  colour  ;  but  in  a  few  days  the  col- 
our should  be  intensified, and  the  contrast  l)ctw(H!n 
the  healthy  and  sickly  trees  become  evident 
enough  to  the  most  superficial  observer.  In 
s(nue  instances  there  is  so  little  chloropliyl  or 
green  colouring  matter  present  in  the  leaves 
that  it  would  almost  ajipear  that  the  days  of  the 


tree  or  trees  are  numbered,  and  so  they  are, 
too,  if  something  is  not  done  at  once  to  correct 
the  evil.  A  too  deep  root-action,  coldness  of 
soil,  consequent  ujjon  either  faulty  drainage, 
low  position  or  low  planting,  are  the  causes 
inostly  given  for  a  sickly  toi)-growth  and  early 
failure  of  many  trees,  and  douljtless  rigbtly  so 
in  some  cases.  When,  however,  the  growth  is 
very  sickly  from  the  first,  lam  dis]iosed  to  think 
some  other  cause  must  be  found,  the  efiects  of 
a  very  faulty  or  too  deep  root-action  .showing 
later  in  the  .season,  tliat  is  to  say,  at  the  points 
of  nearly  fully  grown  shoots.  The  yellows  in 
Peaches  is  a  familiar  instance  of  this,  and  in 
some  cases,  though  not  in  all,  nothing  short  of 
lifting  and  bringing  the  roots  up  into  good  fresh 
soil,  and,  once  there,  keeping  the  roots  much 
nearer  to  the  surface  than  heretofore,  will  re- 
store the  trees  to  a  better  state  of  health.  When, 
however,  the  young  shoots  are  already  of  a 
sickly  yellow  colour,  the  probability  is  this  may 
lie  corrected  almost  at  once,  and  that  either  by 
an  application  of  lime  or  sulphate  of  iron.  It 
is  iron  that  is  wanted  iu  many  cases,  and  if  the 
soil  is  naturally  somewhat  clayey,  an  application 
of  lime  quickly  decomposing  and  setting  free  a 
variety  of  alkalies  hitherto  locked  up  in  the  soil, 
the  effect  on  the  trees  rooting  in  it  is  almost 
magical. 

The  wor.st  cases  of  sickly  trtei  I  have  yet 
had  to  deal  with  have  been  Peaches  under  glass 
and  Morello  Cherries  in  the  open.  When  a 
Peach  or  Nectarine  tree  under  glass  that  has 
not  S(j  very  long  since  been  lifted  and  replanted, 
or  even  only  partially  lifted,  but  given  the  bene- 
fit of  some'  fresh  soil  to  root  in,  starts  yellow- 
in  colour,  this  is  most  probably  due  to  an 
absence  of  lime  from  the  soil.  Those  who  have 
to  make  shift  with  any  fresh  soil  they  can  pro- 
cure from  various  parts  of  the  district  are  the 
most  likely  to  liave  queer  experiences.  That 
has  long  been  my  lot,  and  had  I  not  been  so 
placed  I  could  not  have  believed  in  the  great 
variableness  of  soils  within  a  very  limited  area 
even.  Some  loamy  soils  I  have  bought  or 
stolen  from  the  roadsides  will  grow  almost  any- 
thing but  Camellias  and  Rhododendrons,  while 
others  are  so  utterly  deficient  in  lime  as  to  be 
incapable  of  long  supporting  anything  in  good 
health  other  than  the  two  plants  named.  Add- 
ing chalk  or  lime  rubbish  to  a  certain  extent 
remedies  the  deficiency,  but  the  latter,  unless 
very  freely  added,  is  scarcely  so  ellicacions  as 
desirable,  and  in  any  case  acts  very  slowly  or 
more  mechanically  by  keeping  clayey  soils 
divided  and  o])en,  rather  than  from  ;uiy  marked 
chemical  action.  Now  if  a  liberal  dressing  of 
newly-slaked  lime,  or  .say  enough  to  completely 
whiten  the  surface  of  the  ground  as  far  as  the 
roots  of  sickly  trees  extend,  is  given,  first  very 
lightly  pricking  it  into  the  .surface,  and  then 
washing  it  down  to  thi!  roots,  there  is  every 
likelihood  of  a  quick  change  in  the  colour  of 
the  leaves  taking  i)lace.  In  addition  to  liberat- 
ing potash  from  clayey  soils,  lime  also  decom- 
poses stdphate  of  iron,  and  renders  it  a  gnod 
plant  food,  and  therefore,  favourable  rather 
than  inimical  to  a  healthy  growth  of  tree.  So 
simjile  a  remedy  for  sickly  growth  is  well  worthy 
of  a  trial,  and  if  it  fails  to  do  good,  no  harm  will, 
.it  any  rate,  result.  Sulphate  of  imn  has  been 
tried  with  very  gooil  ellect  on  trees  affected 
with  the  yellows,  but  not  by  nie.  It  is  a  very 
cheap  salt,  ami  a  little  of  it  goes  a  long  way. 
When  uscil  on  a  large  scale  it  is  mixed  with 
five  times  its  bulk  in  sand,  and  .Hiiplied  at  the 
rale  of  half  a  humhcdweight  per  acre,  while  for 
a  few  or  a  single  fruit  tret,  less  thaiu.ne  i|uarter 
<]unce  per  square  yard,  and  at  once  washed  iu 
by  a  good  \\aterinjj 
application. 


is  sufficient  as   a  single 
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As  before  .stated,  Morello  Cherry  trees  have 
beea  expeiimsuted  cm  bj'  lue  with  a  view  to  re- 
storing them  to  good  healtli,  with  very  satisfac- 
tory rejiilts.  Agaiust  a  cold  outside  wall  the 
trees  always  have  done  well,  wliile  on  another 
cool  site  inside  the  garden  walls  tliey  were  con- 
stantly going  wrong.  I  tried  the  eflects  of 
diaiung  afresh,  planting  high,  and  also  in 
quite  fresh  soil,  but  still  the  trees  kept  dying. 
'I'hey  simply  grew  to  a  good  serviceable  size, 
then  gradually  liecame  sickly  and  died.  It  will 
b'i  said  I  ought  to  have  known  lime  was  want- 
ing, but  then  so  ought  experts  whose  advice  was 
repeatedly  solicited.  It  is  easy  to  be  wise  after 
a  remedy  has  been  found,  accidentally  or  other- 
wise. Lime  worked  wonders  on  a  sickly  Peach 
tree,  and  I  quickly  followed  up  the  valuable 
experience  thus  gained  by  also  freely  liming  the 
Cherry  tree  borders.  During  the  first  season 
(1890)  tw(j  applications,  neither  very  strong,  of 
lime  were  washed  down  to  the  roots,  and  this 
had  the  effect  of  .saving  the  life  of  the  largest 
trees.  Tlie  following  spring  a  much  healthier 
start  was  made,  and  now  all  that  is  wanted  to 
keep  the  trees  in  a  healthy  profitable  state  is  a 
light  surfacing  of  good  manure  every  spring, 
substituting  a  surfacing  of  lime  every  fourth 
year. 

It  does  not  follow  that  a  dressing  of  either 
lima  orsuljjhate  of  iron  is  an  infallible  remedy 
for  absence  of  vigour  in  fruit  trees.  Not  a  few 
of  the  latter  are  suffering  from  want  of  manurial 
assistance,  and  applying  lime  to  the  soil  about 
the  roots  of  these  wouhl  be  a  case  of  "  whipping 
a  troutless  .stream."  What  very  many  neglected 
trees  require  is  a  good  dressing  of  manure,  a 
thorough  soaking  of  liquid  manure  obtained 
from  a  mixed  farmyard,  or  even  horse  stables 
only.  Nor  is  sewage  water  to  be  despised. 
Owing  to  a  scarcity  of  straw,  peat-moss  litter 
has  largely  superseded  straw  as  a  bedding  for 
horses,  anil  fruit  trees  ought  to  be  gainers  liy 
the  change.  This  peaty  stuff  absorbs  all  the 
urine  and  retains  ammonia  surprisingly,  so 
much  so,  in  fact,  that  it  is  scarcely  safe  to  use 
it  freely  in  a  confined  atmosphere.  Now  if 
starved  outside  trees  could  have  the  hard  sur- 
face soil  about,  and  as  far  away  from  the  stems 
as  the  branches  sorcad,  loo.sened  with  a  fork 
and  then  given  a  liberax  dressing  of  peat  mess 
Ltter,  fresh  from  the  stables,  followed  by  one  or 
two  good  waterings,  there  would  soon  be  a 
change  in  the  colour  of  the  crop.  This  improve- 
ment would  be  sustained  both  by  soaking  rains 
or  heavy  watering,  and  the  roots  would  also  be 
attracted  and  kept  nearer  the  surface.  This  is 
scarcely  the  time  of  year  to  apply  artificial 
manures  to  starved  fruit  trees,  as  these,  as  a 
rule,  are  too  slow  in  action.  It  is  in  the  autumn 
and  spring  when  they  are  best  applied,  though 
they  could  be  made  immediately  efi'ective  liy 
first  dissolving  in  hot  water,  then  diluting  with 
clear  water  and  watering  freely  with  this.  If 
one  pound  of  any  special  mixture,  or  one  home- 
made—consisting, .say,  of  either  sulphate  of 
ammonia  or  nitrate  of  soda  one  part,  super- 
phosphate of  lime  two  parts,  and  kaiuit  two 
parts  — is  dissolved  in  three  gallons  of  hot  water, 
this  would  be  enough  for  dilution  with  eighteen 
gallons  of  clear  water.  One  or  two  good  soak- 
ings  of  this  dissolved  mixture  would  soon  have 
a  gooil  ett'ect  on  a  stunted,  starved  tree,  and 
perhaps  double  the  value  of  the  present  crop  on 
it.  Prai'TIcul. 


Bed  Currants.— There  seems  to  be  after  all  a 
material  scarcity  of  Red  Currants  this  season. 
This  i.s  specially  the  case  with  the  more  robust 
growers,  whilst  White  Currants  seem  to  have  a 
very  good  crop,  and  Black  are  very  abundant. 
There  was  an  abundance  of  l:)looni,  biit  possibly  it 
wa?  barren.     No  great  harm  will  result,  as  there 


is  every  probability  that  there  will  be  an  immense 
crop  of  most  other  hardy  fruits,  Ciooseberries  es- 
pecially. Some  gardeners  may  have  found  certain 
Red  Currants  to  be  carrying  good  crops,  and  upon 
that  fact  formed  the  assumption  that  these  are  the 
most  reliable,  but  then  the  very  sorts  that  may 
be  tlie  best  croppers  this  year  may  fail  next  year, 
and  thus  the  tables  would  be  turned.  Then  it  is 
so  unusual  for  Red  Currants  to  fail,  that  one  spare 
season  is  of  little  consequence. — D. 

Paper  shavings  for  packing  Peaches. — I 

cannot  understand  why  "  W.  G.  C."  (p.  31U.), 
should  condemn  paper  shavings  for  packing 
Peaches.  Having  a  large  quantity  of  Peaches  to 
consign  to  Covent  Garden  caused  me  to  look 
about  for  a  cheap  packing  material  which  should 
be  soft  and  springy.  This  was  eventually  founil 
in  soft  paper  shavings — in  fact,  the  clippings  from 
tissue  [laper,  these  being  neither  hard  nor  likely 
to  cause  bruises.  Hard  paper  shavings,  of  course, 
would  be  useless.  At  the  end  of  the  season,  after 
some  hundreds  of  fruit  had  been  consigned  to  a 
well-known  Covent  Garden  salesman,  I  received  a 
note  to  the  effect  that  he  hoped  I  would  continue 
sending,  as  such  good  and  "well-packed"  fruits 
always  found  a  ready  sale.  Such  evidence  speaks 
for  itself.  Wadding  I  do  not  care  much  for,  and 
I  was  under  the  impression  that  it  was  not  looked 
upon  with  favour  by  market  salesmen.  It  is  also 
an  expensive  item  when  a  laige  quantity  of 
Peaches  has  to  be  sent  away.  Paper  shavings 
also  answer  well  for  packing  Figs.  I  place  each 
fruit  first  in  a  soft  \'ine  leaf,  and  then  screw  it 
up  in  a  square  of  tissue  paper.  The  box  should 
first  have  a  layer  of  paper  sliavings  in  the  bottom, 
and  then  the  fruits  should  be  carefully  laid  in,  us- 
ing a  little  .shavings  between,  the  top  being  finished 
off  with  a  la3'er,  so  that  shaking  is  prevented.  It 
matters  little  what  kind  of  packing  material  is 
used,  if  the  work  is  not  well  done  the  fruits  caimot 
travel  satisfactorily.  Besides  Peaches  and  Figs, 
Plums  from  under  glass,  choice  dessert  varieties 
from  walls,  and  rips  Pears  I  pack  with  paper 
■shavings.  All  are  packed  in  shallow  boxes  suit- 
able for  holding  one  layer. — Y.  A.  H. 


FRUIT  TREES  ON  WALLS. 

There  is  a  great  advantage  in  being  able  to  plant 
the  same  varieties  of  fruil;s  against  walls  having 
different  aspects.  This  does  not  always  receive 
the  consideration  it  deserves,  as  we  are  too  apt  to 
try  to  grow  too  many  varieties  instead  of  planting 
more  of  the  best  kinds  in  different  positions.  The 
flowers  of  some  of  the  kinds  that  are  grown  .against 
walls  having  a  southern  aspect  in  these  gardens 
were,  owing  to  the  mild  weather,  N'eiy  forward 
this  S[)ring,  so  that  they  suffered  much  by  the 
severe  frost  about  the  middle  of  March,  when  on 
two  occasions  we  registered  12'.  Those  of  the 
same  kinds  on  north  walls  did  not  suffer  in  tlie 
least,  owing  to  their  bloom  buds  being  more  back- 
ward. On  these  nearly  every  fiower  must  have 
set,  so  thick  are  the  fruits,  while  on  the  others 
there  is  only  an  average  crop.  There  is  also 
another  advantage  to  be  gained  by  planting  the 
same  varieties  on  various  aspects,  and  not  amongst 
the  least  of  the.se  is  the  length  of  the  season  the 
fruit  is  in  use.  Both  Plums  and  Cherries  soon  get 
past  their  prime  when  on  walls  facing  south,  while 
the  same  varieties  if  on  a  north  or  west  wall  woukl 
hang  considerably  longer.  I  have  had  Florence, 
Late  Duke  and  Morello  Cherries  hang  well  in 
some  seasons  till  October,  owing  to  the  fruit  being 
kept  dry  and  cool.  As  a  rule,  fruit  trees  on  south 
and  east  walls  are  pruned  and  nailed  in  too  early, 
as  they  are  excited  by  the  blight  sun  in  February 
should  that  mouth  happen  to  be  mild,  and  after- 
wards checketl  if  we  get  a  severe  frost  in  March  ; 
whereas  if  the  trees  were  left  unfastened  and 
not  pruned  till  as  late  as  possible,  the  flower 
buds  would  be  kept  somewhat  in  check.  If  any- 
one will  go  to  the  trouble  to  test  this  for  himself, 
he  may  easily  do  so  by  [ilanting  two  trees  of  the 
same  variety  side  by  side,  pruning  and  nailing 
one  in  the  autumn  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have 
fallen,  and  leave  the  other  till  spring  before  doing 


so.  I  prune  and  nail  the  trees  on  the  north  walls 
first,  commencing  with  the  Morello  Cherries, 
taking  those  on  the  west  ones  next.  As  the  trees 
on  these  aspects  are  not  excited  by  the  sun  in  the 
very  early  part  of  the  spring,  they  may  therefore 
be  done  with  safety.  Moreover,  if  these  are  done 
before  severe  weather  sets  in  they  can  be  nailed 
with  more  comfort  to  the  person  doing  the  work. 
Again,  we  all  know  what  an  advantage  there  is  in 
protecting  the  blossoms  in  early  spring,  though 
some  have  an  idea  there  is  no  danger  till  tbe 
flowers  are  expanded  ;  this,  however,  is  a  great 
mistake,  as  I  have  often  seen  the  buds  of  both 
Apricots  and  Peaches  frozen  to  such  an  extent 
long  before  it  was  time  for  them  to  open,  that 
they  were  (piite  killed.  How  often  do  we  see  the 
flowers  of  Strawberries  killed  through  being 
frozen  even  when  they  are  quite  small.  The 
petals  open,  but  the  centre  is  quite  black.  In  all 
low-lying  places  it  is  far  better  not  to  nail  the 
trees  to  sunny  walls  too  early,  for  though  there 
may  be  an  advantage  sometimes  in  doing  so  where 
protection  can  be  afforded  that  is  ample  to  exclude 
any  frost  we  are  likely  to  get,  still  it  is  the  safest 
plan  not  to  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  in  such  situa- 
tions. On  higher  ground  there  is  not  the  same 
liability  to  spring  frosts,  neither  is  the  sap  so 
easily  excited,  for  though  the  thermometer  does 
not  fall  so  low  at  night,  it  does  not  rise  .so  high 
during  the  day.  All  these  things  should  be  taken 
into  consideration,  and  if  only  a  few  varieties  of 
fruit  do  well,  plant  them,  but  increase  the 
number  of  plants  of  each  and  give  the  trees 
different  aspects  to  grow  against.  H.  C.  P. 


FRUIT  PROSPECTS  IN  NOTTS. 

The  effect  of  last  summer's  heat  on  many  fruit 
trees  has  becil  very  apparent  this  spring,  also 
suggestive,  and  a  careful  record  of  the  condition 
of  trees  occupying  various  positions  and  plant3d 
at  different  elevations  cannot  but  prove  useful 
should  another  such  tropical  season  again  occur. 
It  was  not  the  extra  aiiount  of  sun,  but  the 
.scarcity  of  root  moisture  and  the  alninst  total 
absence  of  night  dews  which  distressed  things, 
and  in  many  instances  produced  such  unsatis- 
factory growth.  This  isjjroved  by  the  fact  that 
trees,  both  on  walls  and  in  orchards,  planted  on 
elevated  positions,  in  a  somewhat  porous  soil, 
and  facing  west  or  even  cast,  suffered  to  a  greater 
extent  than  did  those  even  on  south  aspects  the 
roots  of  which  were  working  in  a  soil  more  re- 
tentive of  moisture  and  on  a  lower  level.  These 
remarks,  of  course,  apply  more  particularly  to 
trees  which  were  not  artificially  watered,  and 
only  received  the  scanty  allowance  which  fell 
from  the  clouds.  Although  yet  rather  early  for 
making  a  definite  statement  as  to  the  Apple 
crop  in  this  district,  that  of  all  other  fruits  may 
be  safely  described.  There  will  be  more  labour 
in  thinning  Pears  in  this  garden  and  in  this 
neighliourliood  generally  than  has  been  the  case 
for  many  years.  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Winter 
Nelis,  Knight's  Monarch,  Glou  Morceau,  Doy- 
enne du  Oomice  (both  on  walls  and  espa- 
liers), Souvenir  du  Congrcs  (a  Pear  which 
should  be  grown  by  everyone,  ripening  al- 
most simultaneously  witli  William.s'  Hon  Chre- 
tien, from  which  it  was  raised,  but  keeping 
much  better  than  that  treacherous  variety), 
Beurrc  Clairgeau,  Beurre  Did,  Pituiaston 
Ducliess  and  Beurre  Ranee  on  walls  are  all 
lo.ided  with  fruit.  Strange  to  say,  however, 
the  delicious  Thompson's  on  a  west  wall,  and 
whose  roots  are,  moreover,  favoured  with  i)leuty 
of  moistuiv,  has,  contrary  to  its  usual  habit, 
failed  not  only  to  produce  fruit,  but  flowers 
also.  Josephine  do  Malines,  always  a  shy 
bearer  in  the  midlands,  and  especially  so  in  this 
garden,  has  for  once  set  an  abundant  crop,  ne- 
cessitating much  thinning.  A  fair  crop  is  like- 
wise found  on  Comte  de  Flandre,  a  splendid 
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quality  November  Pear,  but  one  which  seldom 
yields  iu  midland  districts.  On  espaliers  the 
old  .Jargonelle  presents  a  pleasing  sight  liy  its 
numerous  bunches  of  fruit,  and  Knight's 
Monarch,  Flemish  Beauty  and  Bergamote  d'Es- 
peren  are  producing  a  few  apparently  healthy 
fruits  the  tirst  time  since  the  trees  were  planted, 
ten  years  ago.  This  is  one  of  the  few  Berga- 
raots  that  thrive  in  the  midlands,  the  good  old 
Gansel's,  which  does  so  well  in  Essex  and 
Suflblk,  not  only  refusing  to  fruit,  hut  also  to 
grow.  Intending  planters  residing  iu  cold  late 
districts,  by  making  a  note  of  these  remarks, 
may  to  some  extent  save  themselves  disappoint- 
ment. Plums  bid  fair  to  be  an  average  croj), 
but  some  of  the  choicer  sorts  on  very  warm 
walls  were  in  full  flower  before  the  least  growth 
had  been  made.  This  defect  was  very  notice- 
able amongst  all  fruit  trees  this  season,  being 
doubtless  brought  about  by  premature  ripening 
of  the  wood,  accelerated  by  deficient  root  mois- 
ture. Apricots  set  so  thickly  and  swelled  so 
rapidly,  that  thinning  the  fruit  has  been  quite  a 
task.  There  are  also  fewer  withered  branches 
than  usual — a  fact  also  worth  noticing  after  such 
a  season  as  1803. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines,  seldom  seen  in  these 
parts  on  open  walls  now-a-days,  are  an  average 
crop,  but  our  tree  being  open  to  the  west, 
winds  have  been  very  much  affected  by  aphis  ; 
indeed  had  it  not  been  for  repeated  syringings, 
first  with  Gishurst  mixture  and  afterwards 
with  clear  water,  we  should  probably  have  lost 
not  only  the  fruit,  but  the  trees  also.  No 
doubt  indifference  in  this  matter  is  the  chief 
cause  of  so  many  failures  in  open-air  culture, 
even  in  the  south  of  England.  When  writing  on 
the  selection  of  varieties  a  few  weeks  ago  I 
omitted  to  mention  Dymond  Peach  as  one  of 
the  best  for  open  walls,  ripening  in  August.  I 
am  afraid  Raspberries  in  this  county  will  be 
scarce,  as,  owing  to  early  maturity  of  the  canes 
last  autumn  and  a  corresponding  forward 
growth  this  spring,  the  fruit-bearing  laterals 
suffered  much  from  frost  when  some  3  inches 
long.  Ours  are  perhaps  not  so  badly  affected 
as  many  others,  a  fact  I  think  attributable  to 
our  system  of  late  ju-uning,  which  ought  always 
to  be  adopted  in  districts  at  all  liable  to  late 
frosts.  Currants  and  Gooseberries  are  abun- 
dant, that  is  to  say,  where  the  former  escaped 
the  caterpillar  or  spider  scourge  last  summer. 
Owners  of  Gooseberry  trees  should  keep  a  sharp 
lodk  out  for  the  appearance  of  this  pest,  and  on 
its  first  apjiearance  the  trees  should  be  dusted 
from  beneath  in  an  upward  direction  with  soot 
aii<l  fresh  lime  in  e((ual  projiortions  ;  this  with 
syringing  the  following  day  will  generally  check 
further  progress.  In  reference  to  Strawljerries, 
I  have  made  an  examination  of  the  beds,  and 
am  highly  pleased  with  the  appearance  of  flie 
plants,  especially  yearlings.  Had  we,  like 
many,  taken  our  ruiuiers  from  old  plants  last 
summer,  the  results  would  not  have  been  so 
good  ;  in  fact,  I  believe  many  gardeners  have 
ha<l  to  replant  the  ground  this  spring.  I  am 
delighted  with  Gunton  Park  and  Lord  Suflield. 
Having  the  British  ^ueen  Ijlood  in  them,  I 
doubted  at  first  if  they  would  take  to  our  light 
soil.  They  have  grown,  however,  with  great 
freedom  and  are  Howeriug  most  i)rofusely.  T 
expect  soon  to  see  Gunton  Park  grown  not 
only  in  every  private  garden,  but  also  by  the  acre 
for  market.  John  Chawfoiih. 

Coddinijlun  Hall,  Newark. 


Grape  Royal  Vineyard.-LikeMr.  Crawford, 
I,  tO(j,  can  say  a  good  word  for  this  useful  white 
(irapc.  Home  twenty  live  years  ago  I  was  serving 
in  the  gardens  at  Hedron  Rock,  Maidenheaih 
where 'it  was  grown  most  satisfactorily.     If  my 


memory  serves  me  it  w.as  worked  on  a  Muscat.  I 
well  remember  the  sjilendid  bunches  and  fine 
llavour  it  had,  and  it  hung  well  till  February. 
Last  .autumn  I  was  staying  in  Norfolk,  and  called 
on  Mr.  Lees  at  Lyndford  Hall.  Here  there  was  a 
Vine  of  this  kind.  It  was  on  its  own  roots  in  a 
house  devoted  to  late  kinds,  and  nothing  could  be 
more  satisfactory  than  it  was  both  as  to  setting 
and  flavour. — J.  Crook. 

Manure  water  for  Apricots.— The  effect  of 
supplying  our  Apricot  trees  with  manure  and 
then  washing  it  in  last  year  is  most  marked  now 
they  are  in  leaf  and  the  fruit  stoning.  Last 
year  the  trees  set  the  largest  crop  I  ever  saw. 
I  counted  thirty  fruits  on  a  shoot  a  foot  long. 
As  soon  as  the  fruit  was  large  enough  I  began 
thinning  by  degrees.  ^To  help  the  trees  to 
mature  the  cro]j  I  gave  the  border  several 
apiilications  of  artificial  manure,  and  .allowed 
the  water  from  a  hose  to  run  over  the  border 
till  every  bit  was  soaked  through.  This  was  done 
when  stoning  began,  and  you  could  see  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  trees  in  a  week's  time.  Just 
as  the  fruit  began  to  swell  the  second  time  I  gave 
the  border  a  second  application  of  manure,  water- 
ing in  it.  From  these  trees  I  began  gathering  on 
June  -20  and  continued  till  August  IS.  Although 
I  allowed  them  to  carry  this  heavy  crop,  the  trees 
have  not  suffered  in  the  least,  as  the  crop  is  just 
as  heavy  this  year.  Our  trees  are  growing  on  a 
narrow  raised  border  with  a  sharp  pitch  and  the 
soil  contains  a  goodly  ]iortion  of  chalk  which  was 
added  at  the  time  of  making.  The.y  are  covered 
with  a  glass  coping  and  protected  with  blinds  in 
front.  I  am  convinced  that  many  fruit  trees, 
especially  those  growing  on  warm  sloping  borders, 
do  not  get  half  enough  water  or  manure.  Feeding 
and  plenty  of  moisture  keep  the  roots  near  the 
surface.  — Dorset. 


GRAPES. 

Selected  Stocks  of  Different  Varieties. 
For  some  years  past  I  have  noted  a  distinct 
dift'erence  in  various  kinds  of  CJrapes,  even 
under  the  same  cultivation  and  in  similar  soil. 
There  are  beyond  doubt  both  good  and  inferior 
forms  of  the  same  Grape  iu  very  many  instances. 
Of  that  .standard  kind  the  Black  Hamburgh 
there  are  decided  variations,  setting  aside  the 
fact  that  varieties  of  it  are  catalogued  as  being 
distinct,  such  as  the  Mill  Hill  Hamburgh. 
Several  times  diu'ing  the  last  fifteen  years  this 
Grape  has  been  shown  in  Ldiidon  from  one  place 
in  Hampshire,  invariably  winning  a  high  posi- 
ti(.in  in  the  prize  list.  From  good  autlnnity  I 
have  been  tuld  that  in  this  particular  in- 
.stance  it  is  a  di.stinct  form,  but  not  sufficiently 
s(i  ])erhaps  to  justify  a  qualifying  addition  to 
the  name.  From  a  well-known  garden  in  the 
W(!st  of  England  the  finest  Grapes  of  this  variety 
were  shown  a  few  years  back  by  one  of  our  most 
successfid  fruit  growers  from  one  particular 
Vine.  To  quote  another  instance,  I  wouhl 
allude  to  a  circumstance  which  Ijiersonally  noted 
in  which  the  colour  of  this  Grape  never  got 
beyond  the  red,  although  the  gardener  in  charge 
was  one  of  our  best  Grape  growers  and  exhibi- 
tors. Such  a  case  wcjuld  justify  jierhaps  the 
ai)pellationof  red  in.stead  of  black,  wliich  is  given 
bysomeauthorities  asasynonym.  I  had  undermy 
owncharge  once  one  particular  Vine  whicli  always 
produced  larger  bunches  than  the  others.  TJie 
I'hylloxera,  liowever,  unfortunati'ly  cut  short 
its  carei!r,  and  I  liad  no  opportmiity  of  increas- 
ing the  stock.  In  the  case  of  Mu.scat  of  Alexan- 
dria there  are  distinct  forms,  although  not  siiHi- 
ciently  so  to  justify  both  being  shown  in  a  col- 
lection of  distinct  varieties  (I  well  remember 
the  case  at  the  Crystal  I'alace  some  years  back 
when  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Howood  Muscat 
were  shown  in  this  way,  the  result  being,  and  I 
think  riglitly  so,  a  disi|Ualification).  There  is 
a  long  bunched  form  of  tliis  Grape  with  scarcely 


any  shoulder,  there  is  another  with  shouldered, 
Init  Icuig  tapering  bunches,  and  another  with 
close-set  bunches  more  after  tlie  Hamburgh. 
Some  may  say  this  is  a  matter  of  cultivation, 
but  I  do  not  agree  with  that,  f(.r  in  the  same 
house  I  can  point  to  two  of  the  foregoing 
forms,  the  last  of  which  just  described  is  in  my 
opinion  what  was,  or  is,  known  as  Bowood  Mus- 
cat. In  the  same  garden  where  Black  Ham- 
burghs  were  red  were  also  two  distinct  forms, 
that  with  the  close-set  bimch  being  always 
deemed  the  be.st  for  forcing.  In  another  garden 
I  know  of  a  case  in  which  one  Vine  (a  Muscat) 
is  being  consideraldy  extended,  because  it 
]n-oduces  the  finest  bunches,  sets  better,  and 
colours  more  satisfactorily  than  others  grown 
beside  it,  all  being  under  the  same  treatment.  In 
another  house  only  a  few  days  back  I  noted  the 
long  bunched  form,  something  after  the  style  of 
Lady  Downe's  Seeclling,  without  any  shoulders, 
save  the  one  branching  off  at  the  top  of  the 
bunches.  This  house  was  in  a  good  jiosition, 
the  Vines  were  bearing  fine  vigorous  bunches, 
but  they  rarely  set  well,  although  the  treat- 
ment was  in  no  way  neglected  or  m  bad  hands. 
Even,  in  the  case  of  Madresfield  Court  Black 
Muscat  have  I  seen  the  same  distinctive  features. 
One  well-known  gardener  used  to  show  a  few 
years  back  some  remarkably  fine  bunches  with 
enormous  berries  well  finished  in  every  respect, 
but  the  finest  of  these  were  cut  from  one  Vine. 
In  another  garden  this  same  circumstance  used 
to  occur  every  year  in  a  similar  way.  The  ex- 
hibits from  these  two  gardens  did  more  ]>robably 
to  popularise  this  fine  Grape  than  those  from 
all  others  combined  at  that  time.  In  both 
places  it  is  still  grown,  but  luifortnnately  in 
both  these  two  particular  Vines  were  not 
retained,  sullicient  importance  not  having  been 
jjossibiy  attached  to  selection  by  piropagation 
from  good  stocks.  In  both  of  the  cases  just 
alluded  to  the  Vines  came  from  one  .source 
during  the  .same  spring.  Foster's  Seedling  I 
have  noted  also  to  vary,  altliougli  not  in  the 
.same  degree  (I  am  not  now  thinking  of  varia- 
tion cau.sed  by  the  influence  of  the  stock  upon 
the  scion  where  grafting  or  inarching  has  been 
performed,  and  in  which  most  marked  varia- 
tions have  been  noted).  I  know  in  one  instance 
of  a  Vine  of  Fo.ster's  Seedling  which  never  pro- 
duced bunches  or  Ijerries  characteristic  of  its 
best  form.  It  was  not  frcun  want  of  vigour  that 
this  occurred,  nor  from  lack  of  good  treat- 
ment. Mrs.  Pearson  allbrds  another  instance 
of  variation  as  markedly  so  as  any  already 
quoted.  Within  the  past  year  or  two  it  has 
been  shown  from  one  .source  witli  long  bunches, 
long  loose  shoulders  and  small  l)erries,  and 
always  of  a  rich  and)er  colour.  In  two  other 
good  g.ardens  I  have  seen  the  .same  (ira]ie  quite 
diffiu'i'iit,  witli  smaller  bunches,  h'ss  disposed  to 
shoulder,  and  with  the  berries  ]ialer  in  colour, 
although  larger.  Gros  Manic  shows  a  disposi- 
tion to  vary  in  ditt'erent  gardens  ;  in  some 
instances  it  has  round  berries  oi  enormous 
.size,  whilst  in  others  it  has  decidedly  oval  ones, 
yet  in  neither  is  the  variation  attributable  to 
culture.  What  is  known  as  Cooper's  Black  is 
a  form  of  Gros  Maroc. 

I  liave  never  ob.served  these  variaticuis  to 
such  a  marked  degree  in  any  of  the  following 
Grapes,  viz.,  Alicante,  Alnwick  Seedling,  Buck- 
land  Sweetwater,  the  Frontignans,  (iros  Col- 
man,  Lady  DowiR^'s,  Mrs.  Pince,  JMuscat  Hani- 
bui-gli.  West's  St.  Peter's,  or  Tiebbiano.  In 
liarl >aro.'!sa  I  fancy  I  ccmld  trace  a  differeirce, 
and  ill  Black  Prince  also,  but  not  sufliciently  so 
to  justify  further  remarks.  As  in  other  in- 
stances of  plant  life  variations  have  (akci;  place 
from  the  original  stock,  1  see  no  reason  why  the 
same  may  not  be  attributed  to  tlie  Vine.     The 
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fact  of  several  well-known  kinds  varying,  in  my 
opinion  bears  out  this  statement  when  note  is 
taken  of  the  synonyms  which  from  time  to  time 
have  been  attaclied  to  their  names,  sucli  as  tlie 
Black  Hamburgh  for  instance.  I  do  not  think 
nearly  sufficient   importance  is  attached  to  se- 


markedly  superior  forms  than  from  the  same 
variety  at  random.  The  Eed  Hamburgh  should 
be  avoided  too,  and  the  inferior  form  in  either 
case.  We  have  had  proof  in  agriculture  of 
what  good  results  have  ensued  from  selected 
I  stocks,  and  I  see  no  reason  whatever  why  the 


Catlleya  gi'jax  {fyil.,  Catlleya  Warscewiczt), 
lections  of  good  stocks  in  the  case  of  Grapes  for  ,  same  should  not  obtain  also  in  Grapes.     Where 


propagation  as  should  be  done.  As  long  as  it  is 
a  lilack  Haml)urgli  or  any  other  kind,  as  the 
case  may  be,  it  is  deemed  sufficient  iov  pur|>i>ses 
of  propagation.  Tliis  should  not  be  tlie  case 
by  any  means.  In  the  instances  quoted  it 
would  surely  be  better  to  propagate  from  the 


the  propagation  is  from  eyes  or  cuttings,  as  in 
the  case  of  tlie  Vine,  there  is  in  my  opinion  a 
greater  prol)al)ility  of  imparting  to  tlie  olfspriiig 
any  of  tlie  defects  of  its  parent  than  where  the 
modii.f  operandi  is  either  by  grafting  or  bud- 
ding.   In  (irapes  the  eyes  should  oily  ho  chosen 


from  the  most  vigorous  and  the  most  promising 
Vines,  none  being  taken  indiscriminately,  the 
only  point  being  to  note  that  it  is  the  same 
variety.  By  this  means  it  would,  I  think,  be 
possible  to  obtain  a  more  equable  growth  in 
young  Vines  even  than  at  times  ensues.  I 
allude  to  the  disparity  in  point  of  vigour  even 
in  young  Vines  of  the  same  kind  when  planted 
in  the  same  house.  Personally  I  have  a  pre- 
ference for  those  eyes  taken  from  below  the 
bunch,  and  if  for  any  special  purpose  I 
would  only  use  those  at  the  base  of  the  spur. 
It  is  well  known  that  if  a  shoot  is  extended  or  if  a 
young  rod  is  in  question,  the  bunches  are  not 
so  compact  as  from  closely  pruned  spurs. 

VlTIS. 


Orchids. 


CATTLEYA  GIGAS. 

This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
beautiful  of  the  whole  genus.  It  belongs  to 
the  labiata  section  and  is  rightly  named,  as  the 
Howers  often  measure  7  inches  to  9  inches  across, 
and  I  have  seen  a  flower  as  much  as  10  inches 
between  the  tips  of  the  petals. 

This  beautiful  Cattleya,  according  to  Professor 
Reichenbach,  was  first  found  by  Warscewicz, 
and  figured  from  dried  specimens  sent  by  that 
explorer  in  the  "  Xenia  Orchidacea  "  under  the 
name  of  C.  Warscewiczi.  On  comparing  the 
beautiful  flowers  which  we  now  have  with  those 
in  the  illustration  just  referred  to,  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  much  resemblance.  Although  this 
plant  is  known  liy  many  ( )rchid  growers  under 
the  name  of  C.  Warscewiczi,  it  is  recognised  by 
almost  every  gardener  and  Orchid  grower  as 
Cattleya  gigas,  a  name  at  least  simpler  and  at 
the  same  time  very  characteristic.  The  later 
and  popular  name  was  given  to  the  species  by 
Messrs.  Linden,  of  Brussels,  who  were  the  first 
to  import  it  in  a  living  state  and  place  it  in 
commerce.  At  tlie  present  day  it  is  almost  sure 
to  be  found  in  every  collection  of  Orchids,  as  it 
mo.st  deservedly  should  be.  Warscewicz  in  the 
year  1848  first  discovered  it  in  the  province  of 
Medeliii,  in  New  Grenada,  and  it  was  re-dis 
covered  in  this  same  locality  about  the  year  LSTO 
by  Roezl.  Messrs.  Linden's  plants  came  from 
New  Grenada,  but  I  believe  from  quite  another 
province.  In  its  native  habitat  Cattleya  gigas 
grows  upon  trees  by  the  sides  of  streams  and 
other  similar  places,  and  mostly  well  ex2X)sed 
to  the  sun.  Under  cultivation  this  species  must 
have  plenty  of  light  and  air,  for  if  it  be  grown 
in  the  shade  the  plants  become  drawn  and  veiy 
seldom  flower.  I  have  always  observed  that  this 
Cattleya  does  best  when  grown  in  baskets  sus- 
pended as  close  to  the  roof  as  possible.  It 
should  be  potted  in  fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum 
Moss,  with  good  drainage,  and  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  others  of  the  labiata  section. 

Although  it  is  now  so  very  plentiful  in  this 
country,  and  so  many  importations  have  lieen  re- 
ceived, the  plants  brought  from  all  the  different 
provinces  do  not  vary  much  in  either  size,  col- 
our, (jr  markings  of  the  flower.s,  and,  unless  in 
one  instance  (C.  gigas  Sanderiana),  they  are  not 
distinct  enough  to  he  made  separate  varieties 
of.  The  individual  flowers,  the  largest  in  this 
group,  are  usually  borne  four  or  five  on  a  stem. 
The  sepals  ami  petals  are  a  delicate  pale  rose, 
the  jietals  very  nuuli  broader  than  the  sepals, 
the  lip  very  large  and  broad,  beautifully  uiidii- 
lited,  and  of  a  rich  dee|)  crim.soii-pnrple  colour, 
having  a  large  bright  yellciw  blotch  on  each  side 
of  the  throat.  This  latter  marking  is  very  pro- 
nounced, ;ind  makes  a  fine  cuntrast  with  the  rich 
velvety-like  lip.     The  flowering  season  of  this 
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grand  Cattleya  is  from  Juue  until  August,  and 
very  often  it  may  be  found  in  bloom  even 
earlier  than  this.  The  flowers  last  in  full 
beauty  for  about  three  or  four  weeks,  provided 
water  and  damp  are  kept  away  from  tham.  In 
habit  and  manner  of  growth  it  resembles  C. 
labiata,  but  it  has  longer  leaves,  and  produces 
its  flowers  from  bulbs  formed  the  same  season, 
without  any  noticeable  season  of  resting. 

C.  Gio.\s  S.VNDERHN.\  is  a  superb  variety, 
superior  to  the  type  in  every  way,  and  has,  I 
believe,  produced  the  biggest  bloom  of  anj- 
Cattleya.  This,  measuring  fully  10  inches  across, 
■was  cut  from  a  plant  in  the  collection  of  the  late 
Mr.  George  Hardy,  of  Timperley,  Cheshire.  After 
having  been  pressed  and  dried,  it  is  quite  9  inches 
from  tip  to  tip  of  the  petals  ;  the  colour  was  in 
the  sepals  and  jjetals  very  dark,  whilst  the  lip, 
besides  being  of  an  intense  purple,  was  very 
large,  with  the  two  yellow  spots  very  prominent 
and  of  a  rich  hue.  This  is  the  grandest  form 
I  have  ever  seen.  Althougli  others  have  not  been 
so  large,  they  often  measure  from  8  inches  to 
9  inches  across,  the  colours  being  ecjually  as 
fine  as  in  the  example  just  mentioned.  This 
variety  Sanderiana  is  not  yet  so  common  as  the 
species.  It  is  of  freer  growth  and  a  more  pro- 
fuse bloomer,  and  was  imported  from  Colomljia 
by  Mr.  Sander,  of  St.  Albans.  It  is  a  decided 
acquisition  to  this  noble  and  gorgeous-blooming 
family  of  plants,  and  whenever  in  flower  is  al- 
ways [admired.  Cattleyas  have  been  during  the 
last  few  j'cars  in  great  demand  for  cutting,  and 
at  the  present  time  are  being  cultivated  not  only 
by  amateurs  and  nurserymen,  but  many  of  our 
large  market  growers  have  laid  in  a  stock  of  im- 
ported plants,  and  have  done  exceedingly  well 
with  them.  Such  varieties  as  C.  Trian;e,  C. 
Mossi.-e  and  C.  gigas  are  the  most  suitable  for  this 
work  and  in  most  demand. 

W.  Hugh  Gower. 


Acineta  Humboldti.  — "T.  M."  says  he  has 
a  plant  of  this  bearing  thirty-one  flowers.  In 
the  flower  sent  the  sepals  are  of  about  equal  size 
and  of  a  deep  tawny  yellow,  prettily  spotted  on 
the  inner  surface  with  deep  reddish  chocolate, 
profusely  dotted  with  crimson  on  the  exterior, 
the  petals  being  much  smaller  and  of  a  deep  rosy- 
red,  dotted  with  crimson  ;  lip  small,  side  lobes 
dark  chocolate  at  the  base,  dotted  with  crimson, 
yellowish  white  in  front.  The  flowers  of  this 
plant,  although  tliick  and  fleshy  in  texture,  are 
yet  very  short  -i  lived.  The  plant  comes  from 
Venezuela  and  Colombia.  Under  cultivation  it  is 
found  to  thrive  best  in  the  East  India  house  or 
the  Cattleya  house  in  baskets  suspended  from  the 
roof  and  well  expo.sed  to  the  sun. — W.  H.  (i. 

Galeandra  Devoniana  (W.  A.). — This,  cer 
tainly  the  finest  species  in  the  genus,  u.sed  to  be 
far  more  frequently  seen  in  our  collections  than 
at  the  present  day.  The  plant  i^ipears  to  be 
found  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Negro  only,  and 
conseipiently  re<iuire8  strong  heat  and  moisture. 
Some  years  ago  I  im])orted  a  large  cpiantity  of 
this  plant  with  stems  from  4  feet  to  6  feet  high, 
and  was  told  by  the  collector  the  stems  some- 
times attain  double  the  size.  It  loses  its  leaves 
annually,  and  likes  a  good  season's  rest  after- 
wards. It  grows  naturally  in  well-decom|)osed 
leaf-mould,  but  I  like  to  use  for  it  good  peat  fibre, 
Sph.ajrnum  Moss,  and  leaf-mould.  Drain  the  jjots 
well  and  raise  the  [ilants  an  inch  or  two  above  the 
rim  of  the  [jot. — (!. 

Flowers  from  Newbattle  Gardens,  Dal- 
keith.—.Mr.  McDonald,  of  the  above  address, 
sends  me  two  line  forums  of  ^'anda  cristata,  a  fine 
old  species  discovered  by  Dr.  Wallich  as  long  ago 
as  1818,  and  flowered  first  in  the  Royal  Gardens, 
Kew.  In  the  year  IHI'J  it  flowered  at  the  nur.series 
of  Messrs.  Rollisson  and  Sons  at  Tooting,  who 
had  a  very  line  importation  of  it.  At  the  present 
day  it  is  very  si-ldom  met  witli,  altliough  formerly 
it  was  frequently  .seen  in  many  collections.  A 
form    of    Odontoglossum    crispum,    with    nicely 


fringed  petals  and  of  a  light  rose  colour,  slightly 
spotted,  I  ^(ould  advise  him  to  keep,  as  no  doubt 
it  will  greatly  improve  next  season,  when  I  should 
like  to  see  it  again.  The  Odontoglossum  sent  for 
a  name  appears  to  be  0.  gloriosum.  Dendrobium 
nobile  looks  nothing  more  than  an  ordinary  light 
form.  The  Ma.sdevallia  appears  to  be  a  light 
form  of  M.  Harryana  ccerulescens,  and  not  M. 
Harryana  conchiflora,  as  suggested.  —  W. 

Calypso  borealis.— In  reply  to  W.  Stone, 
this  is  a  small  hardy  Orchid,  "resembling  very 
much  a  C'ypripedium,  and  a  native  of  North 
America.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  a  delicate 
light  rose,  the  lip  white,  heavily  striped  with 
jiurplish-brown  and  with  a  yellow  crest.  It 
flowers  during  the  summer  months,  and  will 
succeed  best  if  planted  in  sheltered  spots  in  the 
rock  garden  in  a  mixture  of  peat,  leaf-mould, 
and  a  little  sand  to  keep  it  porous.  During  the 
winter  months  a  slight  mulching  of  cocoa-nut 
fibre  will  be  very  beneficial  in  [jrotecting  it  from 
the  \'ery  severe  weather. — \V.  H.  G. 

Chysis  Limminghi  {AI.  £.  //.),— This,  intro- 
duced by  M.  Linden  about  forty  years  ago,  is, 
like  all  the  species,  deciduous.  The  variety  first 
flowered  by  me  was  a  very  dark  one.  The  spike 
bears  about  six  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals 
waxy-white,  suffused  with  rosy-purple,  the  front 
lobe  of  the  lip  of  somewhat  the  .same  colour,  the 
side  lobes  deep  crimson  within,  yellow  on  the 
exterior.  The  best  material  for  growing  the 
\arieties  of  Chysis  in  is  good  brown  peat  fibre  and 
Sphagnum  Moss,  and  I  like  hanging  baskets 
better  than  pots.  The  Cattleya  house  ."uits  them 
best.— VV. 

ORCHID  EXHIBITION  AT  MR.  BULL'S. 

A  KEW  years  ago  Mr.  Bull  started  at  his  nursery 
at  Chelsea  an  exhibition  of  Orchids,  and  the  dis- 
play this  season  is  more  beautiful  even  than  those 
that  have  previously  taken  place.  Tlie  Orcliid 
is  unrivalled  when  presented  in  such  a  form  as 
is  seen  in  the  large  house  with  its  mirrored 
ends  to  give  the  impression  of  a  larger  break  of 
colour  than  actually  exists.  One  sees  the  reflection 
of  many  rare  and  beautiful  species  and  \-arieties, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  plants  is  beyond  praise. 
(Graceful  Palms,  chiefly  Coeos  VVeddelliana  aiul 
Geonoma  gracilis,  are  used  entirely,  no  Ferns,  and 
the  masses  of  Orchids  peeping  out  from  above  the 
leafy  base  create  a  brilliant  picture,  shades  of  all 
colours  forming  part  of  the  display,  with  here  and 
there  the  bright  orange-scarlet  Epidendrum  vitel- 
linum  majns  to  give  effect.  This  year  Mr.  Bull 
has  kept  the  Odontoglossums  distinct.  They  are 
arranged  in  a  house  by  themselves,  and  when  one 
mentions  that  upwards  of  GOO  spikes  are  in  full 
beauty,  it  needs  no  further  remark  in  praise  of 
such  a  graceful  and  jileasing  efl'ect.  The  disfilay 
is  in  every  way  worthy  of  the  place,  and  w  hen  one 
individualises,  it  is  seen  that  the  collection  is  full 
of  beautiful  species  and  varieties.  Miltonia— we 
prefer  this  familiar  name  to  Odontoglossum — 
vexillaria  is  strongly  in  evidence,  the  flowers 
showing  a  delitilitfiU  range  of  colour  and  foi'm. 
One  named  rubra  is  not  remarkable  for  size,  but 
the  flower  is  well  shaped  and  deep  rose-purple  in 
colour,  another  called  punctata  being  of  a  distinct 
shade  with  spottings  on  a  white  ground.  Cobbiana 
has  a  larger  flower,  the  lip  pure  white,  and  the 
.sepals  and  petals  touched  with  rose.  One  of  the 
more  (-onspicuous  Orchids  is  Lalia  purpurata,  and 
splendid  varieties  abound.  We  have  seldom  seen 
a  collection  of  the  formsof  this  species  of  greater  in- 
terest, the  flowers  oU'ering  a  charming  diversity  of 
(Hiloiu-  and  the  plants  remarkably  well  grown  One  is 
called  erubescens,  the  sepals  an<l  petals  rich  rose, 
with  deeper  coloured  veins,  and  the  lip  intense 
purple.  Other  very  fine  kijids  are  Russelliana, 
of  rosy  purple  tones  ;  Bella,  an  exquisite  rosy- 
coloured  variety,  and  nobilior,  a  splendid  kind,  the 
sepals  and  petals  with  veins  of  purple,  and  the  lip 
of  an  intense  shade  of  the  latter  colour.  Schillcr- 
iana  is  very  distinct;  it  has  rosy  se|)als  and  petals 
with  quite  a  sul[)hur-yellow  lip,  except  the  pur- 
plish apex.  Those  worth  a  note  aro  alba  and 
rosea,    whoso   luimes   indicate    their    colour.     L. 


elegans  in  variety  adds  also  to  the  beauty  of  this 
exhibition,  and  we  need  only  mention  that  such 
acquisitions  as  alba  are  in  "full  bloom.  Anyone 
interested  particularly  in  La'lias  will  here  find  a 
feast  of  the  forms  of  this  family,  L.  purpurata 
especially. 

In  going  through  this  collection  we  made  note 
of  souie  of  the  rarer  kinds.  Epidendrum  Wallisi 
was  represented  by  many  good  forms  conspicuous 
for  the  size  and  colour  of  the  flowers.  This  is  a 
really  useful  Orchid  when  seen  in  its  best  aspect, 
the  flowers  long-lasting  and  charming  for  their 
distinct  if  quiet  colours;  the  sepals  and  petals 
golden  yellow  with  a  stiiped  purple  lip  and  white 
margin.  It  is  a  species  that  seems  alwaj's  in 
bloom.  Oncidium  concolor  adds  colour  to  the 
display,  its  racemes  of  golden  flowers  in  pots  sus- 
pended from  the  roof  making  a  bright  picture. 
\'ery  difi'erent  to  such  a  form  of  the  same  family 
is  0.  macranthum  hastiferum,  in  -nhich  the  petals 
are  pure  yellow  in  colour,  the  sepals  of  a  brownish 
shade.  In  the  chief  house  apart  from  the  cool 
Odontoglossums  is  a  lovely  series  of  forms  of  the 
fragrant  droo]:)ing  0.  citrosmum.  Few  Orchids 
are  more  lovely  than  this.  One  sees  a  select 
grou])  here,  a  very  beautiful  form  being  named 
roseum  superbum,  the  flowers  individually  large, 
the  sepals  and  petals  touched  with  rose,  and  the 
lip  deep  self  rose-pink.  It  is  well  named,  whilst 
another  is  called  rubrum,  the  entire  flower  almost 
being  washed  with  a  rich  rose-purple  shade.  A 
gem  is  0.  Cervantesi  album,  the  flowers  of  excel- 
lent form  and  pure  white,  except  for  the  circular- 
like  arrangement  of  chestnut-coloured  bai's  at  the 
base  of  the  segments.  A  brilliant  Odontoglossum 
for  colour  is  O.  Noezlianum.  which  is  as  effective 
in  its  way  as  Epidendrum  vitellinum  majus.  The 
flowers  are  crowded  together  on  the  rather  short 
racemes,  and  the  colour  is  bright  orange-scarlet. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  Cattleyas,  C.  Lawrence- 
ana,  C.  Mendeli,  and  C.  Mossia  being  the  princi- 
pal kinds,  each  having  a  number  of  varieties. 
C.  Mossi:e  aurea  is  distinguished  by  its  deep 
golden-yellow  colouring  at  the  throat,  setting  off 
the  warm  rosj'-purple  apex  of  the  lip.  Chelso- 
niensis  is  a  lovely  variety,  the  flowers  \  ery  large, 
with  broad  self-purple  petals  and  narrower  sepals, 
the  lip  deep  crimson-purple  and  white  frilled 
margin.  C.  Mendeli  Empress  is  a  fine  kind,  the 
(lower  large  and  rich  in  colour.  Wc  were  much 
interested  in  a  series  of  forms  of  Maxillaria  Harri- 
soniic,  one  attractive  form  having  very  distinctly 
coloured  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  of  ipiite  a 
rosy  shade  with  deeper  veins,  and  the  lip  en- 
riched with  chocolate-coloured  stripes  on  a  golden- 
yellow  ground.  A  fault  with  this  Orchid  is  its 
peculiarly  pungent  smell,  otherwise  it  is  desir- 
able, especially  such  a  form  as  this.  Trichopilias 
abound.  The  two  more  important  kimls,  the  plants 
being  a  mass  of  bloom,  are  T.  crispa  marginata 
and  T.  lepida,  both  ver}'  distinct  and  attractive 
types.  The  former  was  recently  described  in  The 
G.MinEN,  anil  the  latter  bears  flowers  from  4  inches 
to  0  inches  across,  the  sepals  and  petals  of  a  rose- 
lilac  shade,  set  olf  by  an  nregular  white  margin, 
the  fimbriated  li|)  rich  ciiuifon  purple.  The 
Trichoi)ilias  are  not  grown  so  much  iis  some  might 
expect  from  their  distinct  and  attractive  cha- 
racter and  comparatively  ea.sj' culture.  When  well 
grown  they  bloom  profusely,  and  the  flowers  last 
many  weeks  in  beauty  if  taken  care  of.  Very 
beautiful  was  Lycaste  Skinneri  alba.  This  is  a 
remarkable  variety.  It  blooms  over  a  long  .season, 
and  Mr.  Hull  has  splendid  forms  of  it,  i-onspicuous 
for  mas.-ivencss  and  pure  colour.  A  plant  in  full 
bloom  was  i|uite  one  of  the  choicest  exhibits  in 
th(!  show.  The  bcuitiful  Angra^cum  Scoltianuni, 
with  its  lar<;e  shell-like,  pure  white  lip;  Cym- 
bidinm  Lovvianuni  and  its  variety  e.ximium,  a  free, 
strong  and  well-coloureil  form,  the  .sepals  and 
jietals  rich  browu,  set  oil'  by  the  warm  chestnut- 
crimson  lip;  Cypripedium  cauilaluui  in  perfection; 
the  long-lasting  aiul  pure  while  Dendrobium 
Dearei  and  1).  Schnederianum,  one  of  the  densi- 
ilonim  type,  the  flowers  set  closely  together  in  the 
pc-ndidoiis  raceme  and  witli  creamy  yellow  sepals 
ajid  |)elals  and  deep  golden  lip,  were  noteworthy. 
\'ery  interesting  was  a  specimen  in  full  beauty  of 
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Vanda  Parishi,  a  species  one  does  not  often  see. 
It  is  of  dwai-f,  sturdy  growth  and  introduced  from 
Moulmein  in  lt>70.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  a 
strong,  erect  scape  and  individually  of  bold  cha- 
racter, the  robust  segments  olive-green,  blotched 
with  brown,  the  base  and  column  white,  whilst 
the  lip  is  rose-purple.  The  deep-coloured  Aerides 
Savageanum,  A.  Houlletianum  and  the  Fox-brush 
Orchid  (A.  Fieldingi),  one  plant  bearing  a  superb 
raceme,  were  delightful.  A.  Houlletianum  is  a 
rare  Cochin  China  species  ami  very  distinct  in 
colour,  the  se|jals  and  petals  of  a  buff  tint,  pass- 
ing to  white  at  the  base,  the  lip  white,  and  purple 
in  front. 

The  cool  house  Odontoglossunis  are  a  revela- 
tion. We  have  previously  mentioned  that  the 
spikes  number  about  6U(I,  whilst  a  host  of  plants 
are  in  reserve  to  continue  the  display.  The  forms 
of  O.  erispum  (O.  Alexandra-),  although  not 
named,  are  of  extreme  beauty.  One  can  judge  by 
such  a  representation  as  seen  here  of  the  great 
diversity  of  form  and  colour  of  the  varieties 
of  this  lovely  species,  some  almost  self -rose, 
and  borne  on  gracefully  bending  racemes  that 
make  an  unrivalled  picture  of  grace  and  beauty. 
Then  one  sees  a  number  of  natural  hybrids,  forms 
of  O.  Andersonianum,  O.  punctatura,  0.  radiatum, 
and  allied  kinds.  Very  fine  was  a  variety  of  0. 
polyxanthum  named  grandiflorum,  the  flowers  of 
which  are  very  large,  as  the  name  indicates,  and 
yellow,  enriched  with  large  brown  blotches  ;  the 
lip  deep  brown,  margined  with  white.  O.  trium- 
phans  was  represented  by  excellent  forms.  0. 
Coradinei  grandiflorum  is  a  pleasing  type,  and  a 
natural  hybrid  named  Stella  deserves  mention, 
the  flowers  large  and  baldly  coloured,  whilst  0. 
Ruckerianuni  in  variety  is  exquisite  for  its  grace- 
fulness and  delicate  beauty.  O.  luteo-purpureum 
and  a  hybrid  named  O.  notabile  are  of  interest. 
The  last-mentioned  has  golden  yellow  flowers 
with  large  brown  blotches,  the  lip  self-3'ellow. 
The  Odontoglossums  alone  are  worth  more  than 
one  visit. 


Phalsenopsis  amabilis  aurea  {(I.  RiiMell). — 
The  specimen  sent  is  one  cut  from  what  is  known 
as  the  Bornean  variety  of  this  species.  It  used  to 
be  called  P.  grandiflora  aurea,  although  the 
flowers  are  not  quite  so  large  as  from  plants  found 
in  Java.  They  are  especially  valuable  on  account 
of  the  length  of  time  tliey  remain  in  full  beauty. 
This  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  Java  variety 
by  its  thinner  leaves  and  yellowish-green  spike, 
and  when  the  blooms  are  expanded  they  are  easily 
distinguished  by  the  rounder  and  fuller  petals, 
and  also  by  the  rich  orange  colour  in  front  of  the 
lip.  PhalaMiopsids,  although  said  to  require  a 
very  strong  heat,  I  have  found  thrive  well  in  the 
winter-time  in  a  temperature  of  about  65°,  with  a 
good  circulation  of  air. — W.  H.  (i. 

Cyrtopodiura  punctatum  (ir. ). — I  used  to 
have  a  plant  of  this  many  years  ago  which  bore 
annually  branching  spikes  bearing  upwards  of  l,jl] 
flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  yellow,  barred  and 
spotted  with  pale  reddish  brown,  the  lip  broad 
and  spreading,  bright  yellow,  with  a  marginal  bor- 
der of  crim.son  dots,  the  side  lobes  large  and  deep 
crimson.  At  the  base  of  eacli  branch  or  branch- 
let  is  a  beautifully  coloured  bract — yellowish  green 
profus-ly  banded  with  reddish  chestnut.  The 
plant  makes  cylindrical,  stout  pseudo-bulbs,  some 
3  feet  to  5  feet  high.  The  leaves  are  sheathing, 
six  to  eight  in  number,  and  fall  away  in  the 
winter,  at  which  time  the  plant  re(|uires  to  be 
kept  quite  dry.  The  spike  comes  up  with  the 
young  growth  in  May  and  June,  and  the  flowers 
last  a  long  time  in  full  beauty. — W.  H.  G. 

Phalsenopsis  Parishi.— This  delightful  and 
extremely  rare  Phahenopsis  is  now  in  flower  at 
Kew.  It  is  the  loveliest  of  all  the  smaller  s|)ecies 
in  this  genus,  and  was  originally  discovered  by 
the  Ilev.  C.  S.  Parish  in  the  forests  of  Burniiih 
just  thirty  years  ago.  Plants  were  subsequently 
sent  by  him  to  England,  wliieh  in  bSfi,")  flowered 
in  several  establishments.  It  has  pointed,  nar- 
row-oblong, deep  green  leaves,  var3'ing  from 
2  inches  to  4  inches  in  length.     The  racemes  are 


about  3  inches  long,  and  each  carries  from  four  to 
eight  tJowers.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  pure 
white,  whilst  the  coraparati\'ely  large  triangular 
front  lobe  of  the  lip  is  of  a  deep  reddish  purple. 
The  small  side  lobes  are  yellow,  spotted  with 
purple,  the  flower  altogether  being  about  I  inch 
in  diameter,  f^ike  other  Phahenopsids,  this  species 
is  of  somewhat  delicate  constitution,  and  requires 
uniformly  moist,  warm  treatment  throughout  the 
year,  draughts  and  strong  sunshine  being  carefully 
guarded  against. 

Cattleya  speciosissima. — "C.  H."  .sends  me 
a  flower  of  this  plant  which  is  remarkable  for  its 
size  and  the  richness  of  the  colours  on  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  lip.  This  is  now  C.  labiata  Ludde- 
manniana  of  some  authors,  and  its  usual  time  of 
flowering  is  the  autumn  months ;  hence  it  has  been 
named  C.  Mossia-  autumnalis  in  some  gardens.  It 
is  by  no  means  a  new  plant.  It  requires  more 
warmth  than  C.  Mossiie,  as  it  comes  from  a  lower 
elevation.  There  are  several  good  named  varie- 
ties of  this  plant. — W. 

Odontoglossum  cirrhosum. — Although  in 
colour  alone  the  flowers  of  this  Odontoglot  are  the 
same  as  many  others,  being  the  two  colours  so 
frequently  associated  in  this  genus— white  and 
brownish-crimson— in  outline  they  are  very  dis- 
tinct. Giving  the  flower  a  diameter  of  from  3 
inches  to  4  inches,  the  sepals  and  jjotalsare  notice- 
able for  their  long,  tapering,  twisted  points.  The 
lip  also  is  of  much  the  same  character,  having  a 
long,  narrow  and  pointed  mid-lobe  reflexed 
towards  the  back  of  the  flower.  The  spikes  are 
frequently  branched,  and  bear  upwards  of  a  score 
of  flowers,  the  narrow  curling  segments  of  which 
impart  a  striking  and  bizarre  effect.  The  flowers 
have  also  the  recommendation  of  possessing  a 
very  pleasant  perfume.  This  Odontoglot  was 
introduced  in  1S7.5  from  the  Andes  of  Ecuador, 
but  had  been  known  from  dried  specimens  many 
years  previously.  It  belongs  to  the  cool  section 
of  the  genus,  and  should  be  grown  along  with 
0.  luteo-jmrpureum,  O.  triumphans,  &c.,  although 
it  does  not  maintain  its  vigour  so  long  after  im- 
portation as  many  of  the  cool  Odontoglots  do. 

Cypripedium  niveum. — In  some  respects  this 
is  the  most  charming,  as  it  is  certainh'  the  dainti- 
est, of  all  the  Lady's  Slipper  Orchids,  for  whilst 
possessing  all  the  ({uaintness  of  form  which  has 
made  the  genus  so  popular,  it  is  the  purest  in 
colour  of  all  the  tropical  species,  and,  indeed,  the 
only  one  whose  flowers  are  almost  wholly  pure 
white.  In  habit,  too,  it  is  very  pleasing,  the 
scape  standing  erect  some  6  inches  above  the  deep 
green,  marbled  leaves,  which  lie  close  to  the  soil. 
It  has  been  known  in  cultivation  since  186S,  in 
which  year  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Chelsea,  imjiorted 
it  under  the  impression  thit  it  was  C.  ooncolor. 
The  flowers,  usually  borne  singly  on  the  scape, 
but  sometimes  in  pairs,  are  each  from  2  inches  to 
3  inches  in  diameter  and  pure  white,  except  for  a 
number  of  minute  purple  dots  towards  the  centre 
of  the  flower.  One  of  the  distinctive  features  of 
this  species  and  its  allies  (C.  concolor,  &o. )  is  the 
great  size  and  width  of  the  petals,  which  in  other 
Cypripediums  are  always  considerably  narrower 
than  the  dorsal  sepal.  It  has  hitherto  been  found 
in  two  well  separated  habitats — the  Tambalin 
Islands  and  the  Lancavi  Islands,  the  former  to  the 
south,  the  latter  to  the  north  of  Singapore. 
Together  with  the  others  of  the  same  group,  this 
species  delights  in  abundant  heat  and  moisture, 
and  in  this  respect  may  be  coupled  with  the 
Phahenopsids.  A  compost  of  fibrous  peat  and 
Sphagnum  may  be  used  for  them,  and  not  only 
should  the  pots  be  drained  with  pieces  of  lime- 
stone, but  the  same  materi.al  shouhl  be  introduced 
here  .and  there  into  the  compost  during  potting. 


too  much,  but  have  an  abundant  supply  of  moisture 
surrounding  tbeni. — W. 

Vanda  Denisonianahebraiea  (G.  Matthetvs). 
— This  is  a  fine  variety  of  this  species,  the  sepals  and 
petals  of  a  pale  yellow  with  short  transverse  lines 
between  the  veins  ;  lip  of  the  same  colour  as  the  sepals 
and  petals  in  tlie  front  lobe,  side  lobes  lari^e  and,  like 
those  of  the  species,  white.  This  variety  appears  to  be 
a  stronger  grower  tluiii  the  species. — W.  11.  G. 

Odontoglossum  poljrxanthum  grandi- 
florum.— T.  llepple  sends  me  the  top  portion  of  a 
spike  of  this  showy  species,  which  was  found  by 
Klaboch  in  the  mountains  of  Ecuador  at  some  8000 
feet  elevation.  Such  a  variety  as  the  one  now  before 
me  is  seldom  seen.  The  plant  appears  to  be  rare  in  its 
native  country.  It  is  beyond  doubt  one  of  the 
showiest  species  we  have. — W. 


Kitchen   Garden. 


WINTER  SPINACH. 

Owing  to  failures  with   winter  Spinach,  large 
breadths  are  not  sown  in  private  gardens,  but 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Cattleya  Bowringiana  (IJ.  K.).— You  must 
rid  your  ]il:ints  (if  black  thrips  with  which  at  present 
they  are  perfectly  smothered.  You  can  never  expect 
them  to  bloom  as  they  are.  This  arises  from  want  of 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere.     Do  not  water  the  plants 


given  special  cultivation  there  is  less  fear  of  dis- 
ease, and  by  thorough  .  working  of  the  soil  and 
change  of  quarters,  good  results  will  follow.     In 
the    cultivatidu    of    winter    Spinach    I    would 
rely  upon  deep  cultivation,  change  of  position, 
and  what  may  be  termed  a  hard   growth  able 
to  resist  our  changeable  climate.     The  value  of 
a  good  breadth  of    winter  Spinach  cannot   be 
over-estimated.     Spinach   grown    in   the   open 
in    soil    ploughed    none    too    deeply,    and    in 
many   cases   with    only    a    slight    dressing    of 
mantu-e,  is  short  and  less  fleshy  than  that  in 
good   garden   soil.      On   the  other  hand,   it  is 
hardier.     Though  the  plants  in  the  open  in  the 
auttnnn  are  not  so  taking  in  ajjpearance  as  those 
ill  gardens,  they  are  better  able  to  weather  the 
storm    and    will    give    a    much    better   return. 
Much  of  the  success  with  fiehl  culture  is  owing 
to  change   of  soil,  ample   space,   and   freedom 
from  insect  pests.  The  jireparation  of  the  soil  is 
tl'.e  most  important  detail,  ami  should  be  under- 
taken some  months  in  advance  of  sowing  the 
crop.   In  ground  where  Spinach  has  failed  on  pre- 
vious occasions  I  would  advise  vigorous  measures 
to  stamp  out  such  pests  as  grub  ami  wireworm. 
I  have  found  a  sprinkling  of  tine  gas-lime  effec- 
tual ill  getting  rid  of  these  pests.     Fresh  lime 
from  gas-works   needs   careful   ap]ilicatiou.      I 
generally  secure  a  good  bulk,  and  by  exposure 
for  a  time  there  is  always  some  ready  for  use  at 
short  notice  ;  if  used  in  a  fresh  state  it  should 
1)0  broken  very  fine  and  allowed  to  lie  on  the 
surface  for  a  few  days.     It  thus  becomes  pul- 
verised, and  is  in  a  more  workable  state,  and 
incorporates  readily  with  the  soil.     I  have  for 
j-ears    used    it    with    good    results.      Another 
jiowerful  fertiliser  and  insect  destroyer,  though 
a  simple  one,  is  wood  ashes.     It  is  a  valuable 
manure    in     land    that    has    become    sick    of 
g.irden  crops.     Having   an  old   garden  soil  to 
deal  with,  I  am  obliged  to  take  precautious  with 
Spinach  and  other  long-standing  crops,  and  I 
use  wood   ashes  freely,  cultivate   deeply,    and 
depend  vipon    liqui<l  food.     I  both  dig  in  and 
also  spread  the  wood  ashes  on  the  surface  before 
drawing  the  drills.     Soot  is  eijually  valuable, 
and  may  be  used  witli  great  advantage.   As  wood 
ashes  are  none  ton  plentiful  in  some  gardens, 
a  good  sulistitute  may  be  found  in  burnt  garden 
refuse,  and  even  burnt  soil.      The  best   position 
for  Spinach   is    high    ground,    not  slieltered   in 
any  w.ay.     As  sowing  is  usually  performed  early 
in   August,    the  ground  Ity  that  d.ato    will   be 
in     fine   condition.      If    possible,     the     position 
selected  should  have  been  occupied  by  a  totally 
different  crop.  Sowing  thinly  is  advantageous,  as 
the  le.ss  the  seedlings  are  touched  the   firmer- 
hold   they   have.     If   thinning   is  noces.sary,  it 
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should  be  done  when  the  seedlings  are  very 
small.  For  winter  use  the  Victoria  Improved 
Round  variety  is  far  superior  to  any  kind  I  liave 
used,  being  very  hardy,  large,  and  a  great  ad- 
vance on  the  old  prickly  form.  It  re(juires 
more  space,  18  inches  to  2  feet  apart  in  the 
row  being  none  too  much.  G.  Wythes. 


Spinach  in  hot  weather. — There  is  often  a 
dearth  of  this  vegetable  in  hot  weather,  and  to 
provide  against  such,  frei|uent  sowing  is  neces- 
sary, choosing  a  cool  north  border  and  rich  soil. 
Victoria  is  useful  on  account  of  its  long-standing 
and  large  succulent  leafage.  Sown  at  intervals  of 
three  weeks,  according  to  the  demand  and  in  well 
manured  soil,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  good  leaves 
through  the  summer  months.  In  gravelly  soils  I 
prefer  to  sow  in  deep  drills,  as  then  moisture  may 
be  more  readily  applied.  Tliin  sowing  is  impor- 
tant, and  in  dry  weather  germination  is  greatly 
assisted  by  shading  and  watering  till  the  seedlings 
are  through  the  soil. — S.  H.  B. 

Parsley  for  winter. — In  many  gardens  there 
is  a  dearth  of  good  Parsley  in  the  winter  months. 
Parsley  is  often  a  source  of  trouble,  as  grubs  or 
wireworm  so  devour  tlie  roots  by  the  end  of  winter 
that  there  is  none  left.  The  best  way  to  secure  a 
crop  is  doubtless  to  prepare  the  ground  in  tlie 
winter.  Change  of  soil  is  also  beneficial,  and  I 
have  often  secured  a  crop  by  using  fresh  soil  with- 
out manure.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  sow  for  a 
winter  crop,  and  as  in  some  soils  thinning  cannot 
be  done  without  injury  to  the  young  seedlings, 
thin  .sowing  should  be  jjractised.  Firm  ground  is 
also  necessary.  If  the  soil  is  light,  I  tread  or  roll  it 
in  the  same  way  as  for  Onions.  A  liberal  surface 
dressing  of  wood  ashes,  soot,  or  charred  garden 
refuse  will  often  save  the  crop.  Of  course,  where 
thinning  can  be  practised,  much  finer  growth 
is  produced,  allowing  a  good  distance  between 
the  plants.  In  dry  weather,  freijuent  supjilies  of 
liquid  manure  will  be  of  great  assistance,  and, 
failing  this,  an  occasional  dressing  of  soot  or  fish 
manure  in  showery  weather. — S.  H. 

Transplanting  vegetables.— Owing  to  press 
of  work,  many  vegetables  are  often  much  injured 
in  their  early  stages  by  being  allowed  to  remain 
too  long  in  the  seed-bed.  I  liave  had  much  better 
results  by  pricking  out.  Many  plants  tliat  remain 
in  the  seed-bed  become  so  starved,  that  they  are 
not  worth  planting  out,  and  if  planted  give  so 
mucli  trouble,  that  the  crop  does  not  pay  for  the 
attention  bestowed  on  it.  The  iBrassica'  well 
repay  for  pricking  out,  and  the  evils  which  beset 
Celery  would,  in  a  measure,  be  obviated  by  care- 
ful transplanting.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  prick 
oil  into  lines  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  large 
enough,  and  where  the  ground  is  light  it  is  best 
to  make  it  firm  to  ensure  a  dwarf,  sturdy  growth, 
giving  ample  sup])lies  of  moisture,  finally  trans- 
planting with  the  ball  of  earth  and  roots  intact. — 

<;.  \V. 

Sowing  late  spring  vegetables. — Late  sow- 
ing of  these,  which  includes  the  Kales,  Broccoli, 
and  Celery,  needs  more  care  than  the  earlier 
sowings,  that  is,  more  room  i.s  recjuired.  Thin 
sowing  and  on  a  level  surface,  so  that  the  moisture 
i-i  not  drained  away  too  (]uickly,  are  also  impor- 
tant points.  I  would  also  .advise  broadcast  sow- 
ing in  preference  to  drills  and  in  well-manured 
soil,  as  seeds  raised  at  this  date  retjuire  more  food 
to  support  growth.  By  giving  ample  space,  the 
plants  are  more  robust  and  better  able  to  resist 
climatic  changes.  Broccoli  is  much  better  sown 
where  the  jjlants  can  grow  freely  without  getting 
starved,  and  the  same  remark  ap()lies  to  the 
Kales.  When  given  ample  space,  roots  aie 
better  and  "clubbing"  is  not  .so  prev.aleut. 
Another  important  [mint  in  light  porous  soils  is  a 
firm  root-hold  for  tlie  plants.  Covering  seed  beds 
with  mats  is  an  excellent  practice  after  sowing, 
the  ordy  drawback  being  when  the  protecting 
material  is  allowed  to  remain  too  long. — (J.  W.  M. 

EUam's  Early  Dwarf  Cabbage.— Having 
grown  a  consid^M'.abic  number  of  sorts  of  early 
Cabbages,  I  have  come  to  llio  conclusion  that,  all 


points  considered,  EUam's  Early  Dwarf  is  the 
best.  It  is  solid  and  compact,  taking  up  but 
little  space,  and  of  first-rate  quality.  Added  to 
that  it  is  very  early,  and  I  rarely  see  a  "run" 
plant ;  in  fact,  this  year,  although  there  are  in 
other  gardens  near  here  large  numbers  of  "  run  " 
plants,  I  have  not  one.  No  doubt  bolting  is 
caused  in  many  cases  by  sowing  too  earl}'.  I 
make  a  point  of  sowing  my  Cabbage  seed  as  near 
the  8th  of  August  as  possible,  and  for  some  years 
I  have  not  been  troubled  by  plants  prematurely 
running  to  seed.  I  would  advise  those  who  are 
troubled  in  this  w.ay  to  make  two  or  three 
sowings,  allowing  a  week  between  each,  after- 
wards noting  which  is  the  most  free  from 
"  running,"  and  acting  in  succeeding  years  on 
the  lesson  taught.  I  usually  sow  one  of  the  large 
hearting  Cabbages  to  follow  EUam's,  but  al- 
tnough  heavy,  solid  Cabbages  are  all  very  well  to 
look  at,  no  good  cook  desires  them,  and  where 
earliness  and  (juality  are  required,  my  advice  is 
plant  EUam's  Early  Dwarf  Cabbage.  —  Wm. 
H.\RKis,  UprotI,  Barnstaple. 

Autumn-sown  Onions. — Almost  universally 
these  are  bolting  off  to  seed.  We  liave  here  ]iro- 
bably  an  etlect  of  the  warmth  and  dryness  which 
prevailed  during  parts  of  March  and  April 
There  is  no  other  resource  but  to  pinch  out  the 
flower-stems  low  down  and  then  give  the  necks  a 
little  pressing  in  the  hope  that  the  evil  may  be 
checked  and  bulbs  still  formed.  It  wouki  be  in- 
teresting to  learn  whether  any  varieties  have 
come  through  the  spring  without  bolting,  and 
especially  whether  it  characterises  the  ordinary 
summer  or  Spanish  and  Globe  forms  as  well  as 
the  Tripolis,  &c.  Those  who  are  depending  u])on 
their  autumn  sowings  for  good  bulbs  and  have 
their  spring  sowings  much  injured  by  the  maggot 
will  find  themselves  in  a  difficult  position  unless 
this  bolting  tendency  can  be  checked  at  once. 
A  warm  spring  seems  not  to  be  the  most  favour- 
able for  autumn-sown  Onions. — D. 

Potato  Snowdrop. — This  Potato  is  not  grown 
so  extensively  as  it  deserves  to  be  ;  indeed,  I  was 
not  aware  it  was  such  a  capital  variety  until  last 
year,  when  I  grew  it  both  for  succession  in  frames 
and  also  on  open  quarters.  It  is  free  in  growth 
and  crops  well,  while  its  symmetry  is  so  perfect, 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  waste  whatever  in 
peeling.  I  caimot  say  what  the  flavour  would  be  if 
grown  on  heavy  soils,  but  from  light  soils  the 
tubers  boil  mealy  and  the  flavour  is  excellent. 
Another  good  |ioint  about  Snowdrop  is  that  if 
grown  as  a  midseason  crop  it  will  keep  well  into 
the  spring.  A  friend  of  mine  was  eating  it  in 
April  of  the  present  year,  and  nothing  could  be 
better.— C.  H. 

Pea  Stratagem. — No  Pea  has  ever  stood  the 
test  of  time  better  than  Stratagem.  It  is  such  a 
favourite  with  me,  that  were  I  confined  to  one 
Pea  I  think  I  should  grow  Stratagem.  True,  it 
is  only  of  medium  height,  but  it  generally  com- 
mences to  pod  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  haulm, 
and  continues  to  do  so  at  every  joint.  The  shape 
and  colour  are  so  good,  that  none  can  yet  surpass 
it  for  exhibition,  while  no  one,  however  fastidious, 
can  find  fault  with  its  flavour.  Many  of  the  newer 
marrow  Peas  have  a  tendency  to  crop  only  to- 
wards the  top  of  the  haulm  ;  consequently  the 
yield  is  not  in  proportion  to  their  height,  yet  tall 
sticks  must  be  used  for  supporting  them. — N. 

Peas  and  hawfinches.— Although  many  gar- 
deners and  others  are  not  aware  of  it,  the  haw- 
finch is  one  of  the  very  worst  enemies  of  the  Pea 
grower.  Until  I  came  into  this  neighbourhood, 
the  majority  of  the  residents  did  not  know  what 
a  hawfinch  was,  and  attributed  all  the  havoc 
amongst  the  Pea  crops  to  the  attacks  of  sparrows. 
Now,  however,  he  is  well  known  and  rigidly  per- 
secuted, as,  indeed,  he  deserves  to  be.  The  in- 
experienced would  be  simply  astonished  to  see 
the  destruction  which  a  ]iair  of  hawfinches  will 
work  in  a  row  of  Peas  in  a  couple  of  flag's  ;  their- 
strong  bills  rapidly  shatter  the  pods  into  shreds 
and  the  Pcji-s  are  greedily  devoured.  The  si/e  of 
the  bird  is  between  that  of  a  sjiarrow  and  a 
tlirusli,  and   the  colour  a   mixture  of    brown  and 


dirty  white.  The  tail  is  somewhat  short,  the  end 
being  perfectly  le\-el,  as  if  cut  with  a  pair  of  scis- 
sors, and  the  note  of  the  bird  is  intensely  shrill. 
Early  morning  and  again  latiC  in  the  evening  are 
the  times  when  he  makes  his  chief  raids  on  Pea 
crop.',  and  he  may  then  be  taken  in  small  steel 
traps  baited  with  a  Pea  and  embedded  in  the 
ground  between  the  rows,  all  but  the  bridge  of 
the  trap  being  concealed  by  a  covering  of  fine 
soil.  I  frequently  have  to  net  my  early  Peas 
against  the  hawfincli,  and  I  am  afraid  the  present 
season  will  be  no  exception  to  tlie  rule,  as  I  hear 
him  about  already.— J.  Ck.\wkord,  Xeicark: 


STRAFFAN  IN  MAY. 
Str.\ff.\n  is  beautiful  at  all  seasons,  but  it  follows 
the  rule  of  most  gardens  in  being  at  its  freshest 
and  best  during  the  month  of  May.  There  is 
tender  leafage  and  Hawthorn  whitens  the  hedges 
everywhere  ;  the  meadows  are  thickly  spangled 
with  Cowslips,  and  the  perfume  of  the  Lilacs 
comes  on  every  breeze  ;  the  thrushes  sing  in  the 
Lime  trees,  the  tasselled  Larch,  the  purple  Beech, 
and  the  old  Thorn  trees  are  at  their  best  in  park 
and  plantation  alike  all  around  the  house. 

On  Saturday,  the  12th  inst.,  a  verj-  enjoy- 
able "garden  day"  was  given  by  Major  and  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Barton  to  the  lady  principal  and 
friends,  including  some  twenty  fair  graduates  of 
the  Alexandra  College,  Dublin.  The  weather  was 
delightful,  and  the  entertainment  itself  in  every 
way  most  enjoyable.  A  circuit  of  the  garden 
and  pleasure  grounds  was  made,  including  a  most 
agreeable  visit  to  the  hothouses,  rich  in  Orchids 
and  fine-leaved  plants  from  the  tropics,  and  to  the 
greenhouses  rich  in  colour  with  Azalea  and  Cycla- 
men, and  fragrant  with  Roses,  Mignonette  and 
hybrid  Rhododendrons.  In  the  plant  stove  a 
noble  specimen  of  Anthurium  Veitehi  with  great 
wrinkled  leaves,  each  nearly  7  feet  long,  was  much 
admired,  as  also  was  a  plant  of  the  long-tailed 
Cypripedium  caudatum,  "a  Lady's  Slipper  with 
shoe-strings  untied,"  as  someone  described  it  at 
the  time.  The  Cattleyas,  Odontoglots,  Oncidiums 
and  Masdevallias  also  claimed  much  attention,  as 
also  did  the  Ferns,  of  w  hich  many  kinds  are  here 
grown.  Asplenium  fontanum,  Davallia  parvula, 
Rhijiidoptcris  peltata,  splendid  masses  of  the  Kil- 
larney  Fern  fruiting  very  luxuriantl}-,  and  the 
rare  Drynaria  (Polypodium)  diversifolia  in  a  bas- 
ket were  specially  pointed  out  and  much  admired. 

The  spring  flower  garden  of  Tulijis,  Violasi 
Aubriotia,  Primroses,  &c. ,  was  a  particoloured 
sheet  of  rich  colour — some  of  the  beds  like 
gorgeous  Eastern  rugs  spread  out  in  the  sun. 
The  rich  herbaceous  borders  were  closely  scanned 
by  eager  eyes  that  noted  everything  with  book 
and  pencil,  and  a  special  visit  was  made  to  the 
island  and  its  sheltered  rock  garden,  in  which 
many  rare  Ferns,  alpines  and  bulbs  do  so  well. 
Here  amid  little  groves  of  Osmunda  and  Struthio- 
pteris  grows  the  vernal  (Jentian,  ami  there  are 
great  tufts  of  Ramondia  from  the  Pyrenees,  and 
Tricntalis  europa-a  from  Perthshire.  A  group  of 
Narcissus  Bernardi  was  in  bloom,  tliis  having 
been  introduced  alive  by  Mrs.  Barton  m.any  years 
ago  from  its  habitat  near  Luchon. 

Anemone  alpina  and  A.  sulphurea  were  in 
bloom,  so  also  the  great  Mourning  Iris  (I.  Susiana) 
and  Cy|iripcdium  Calccnlus,  jiorhaps  the  rarest  of 
all  British  Orchids.  Near  to  it,  but  on  another 
border,  h.'qipy  and  luxuriant,  grows  a  tuft  of  the 
great  Kilmarnock  Orchis,  a  plant  discovered  wild 
in  Ireland  by  Mrs.  Barton  some  years  ago.  It 
was  also  found  b}'  the  late  Dr.  D.  Moore,  of  (lias- 
nevin,  about  the  same  time,  .and  Mrs.  Barton  has 
much  interesting  correspondence  relating  to  this 
reniar-kable  plant  in  her  possession,  the  discovery 
having  occasioned  much  interest  at  the  time,  the 
plant  itself  being  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
iiandsome  of  all  the  variations  of  Orchis  latifolia, 
bold  in  spike  as  a  tropical  Saceolabium,  and 
even  richer  in  colour.  The  ricli-liiiled  .Japanese 
i\la|iles  on  the  fira.as,  the  Magnolias  and  the  Tulip 
Tree,  the  richly  blossonu'd  Tliunis  and  Ciabs,  and 
the    wild    garden    of    Bluebells   and    Primroses, 
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Honest}'  and  Periwinkle  under  the  noble  Lime 
trees  were  all  admired,  as  also  was  the  garden 
lodge  embowered  in  Roses  and  Clematis,  with  its 
exquisite  bit  of  wall  gardening  near  the  door. 
Major  and  Hon.  Mrs.  Barton  themselves  con- 
ducted the  party  all  over  the  place,  in  which 
pleasant  duty  they  were  very  ably  assisted  by 
Mr.  Bedford,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  garden 
for  many  years.  F.  W.  B. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

TEMPLE    SHOW. 

M.w  23,  24,  .VND  2.5. 

This  year's  grand  e.xhibition  in  the  Temple  Gar- 
dens is  fully  equal  to  any  of  its  predecessors  for 
uniform  general  excellence,  whilst  in  some  re- 
spects it  surpasses  the  shows  of  the  past  few 
years.  New  plants,  particularly  those  shown  by 
M.  Linden,  Brussels,  are  of  quite  unique  charac- 
ter ;  these  comprised  fine-foliaged  plants  onlj'. 
From  Baron  Schni'der's  collection  came  some 
more  very  choice  new  Orchids,  no  less  than  six 
tirst-elass  certificates  being  awarded  thereto. 
Messrs.  Sander  also  take  several  awards  for  new 
plants,  comprising  Orchids  and  those  with  tine 
foliage,  and  Messrs.  \'eitch  and  Sons  arc  strong 
in  hardy  plants  and  new  Phyllocacti. 

The  disposal  of  the  exhibits  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  previous  years,  but  on  this  occasion  an 
additional  mart|uee  was  found  to  be  necessar}', 
this,  too,  being  well  filled.  Cut  hardy  herbaceous 
and  bulbous  flowers  are  shown  in  large  quantities 
by  the  best-known  growers,  and  they  are  of  a 
thoroughlj'  representative  character.  Flowering 
jilants  are  shown  in  immense  quantities,  these 
forming  the  backbone  of  the  show.  Scarcely  so 
much  room  perhaps  was  taken  up  with  Orchids, 
two  sides  of  the  second  tent  having  been  on  one 
occasion,  if  not  two,  quite  occupied  in  this  way. 
This  time,  however,  they  were  to  be  found  in  the 
fourth  tent  with  fruit,  &c.  Taking  into  considera- 
tion also  that  at  this  show  they  were  in  several 
oases  much  too  overcrowded,  there  could  scarcely 
bs  any  falling  off  in  numbers.  In  the  (juality 
there  was  nothing  left  to  desire,  many  most 
notable  and  unique  examples  being  staged. 
Ca'logyne  Dayana  was  grandly  shown  from  The 
Dell  collection  and  from  St.  Albans,  whilst 
Lielias  and  Cattleyas  were  a  show  in  themselves, 
(irand  specimens  each  of  a  Cattleya  and  a  L;elia 
from  the  Timperley  Lodge  collection  were  exhi- 
bited, and  remarkably  fine  they  were.  Odonto- 
glossums  were  never  shown  in  finer  condition, 
notably  the  best  kinds,  as  O.  crispum  and  0. 
vexillarium.  Masdevallias,  Cypripediums,  and 
several  fine  plants  of  Thunias  were  also  to  be  seen. 

Tuberous  Begonias  from  the  well-known  homes 
of  this  popular  flower  were  staged  as  fine  as  ever 
before,  whilst  Caladiums  showed  a  marked  ad- 
vance. Pot  Roses  never  made  a  finer  display,  nor 
a  more  interesting  one  :  these  alone  were  a  grand 
sight.  Larger  plants  may  have  been  shown,  but 
never  such  fine  groups,  Slough,  Waltham  Cross 
and  Cheshunt  all  being  in  strong  force.  Pelar- 
goniums were  to  be  .=een  in  large  variety,  with  a 
profusion  of  flower,  but  some  relief  was  needed  to 
tone  down  the  too  massive  colouring,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Uloxinia  was  exhibited  by  the  best 
growers.  The  hybrid  Streptocarpi  were  stafed  in 
fine  condition  from  Chelsea,  from  whence  also 
came  a  sujierb  group  of  hardy  flowering  plants. 
&c.  Hard-wooded  greenhouse  plants  were  tinely 
represented,  but  of  small  size.  The  blue  Les- 
chenaultia  and  Boronia  serrulata  were  shown  in 
their  best  condition  from  Hassocks,  and  mixed 
groups  from  Clapton  and  elsewhere.  The  most  pro- 
minent Carnation  was  the  new  Tree  variety, 
Uriah  Pike,  and  this  was  never  shown  betler  bv 
its  introducer.  Decorative  fine-foliaged  plants  and 
Ferns  were  excellent,  more  particularly  the  latter, 
which  came  from  the  best  known  sources.  Fruit 
was  shown  remarkably  well  for  so   early  in  the 


season,  there  being  a  few  good  bunches  of  Grapes, 
also  some  Melons. 

Orcliids. 

These  as  a  rule  formed  the  most  attractive  part 
of  the  exhibition  for  quantity  and  profusion  of 
flowev.  The  centre  stage  in "  the  large  marquee 
was  entii-ely  devoted  to  them,  with  a  large  over- 
flow in  the  adjoining  tent.  Baron  Schneder's 
excellent  collection  occupied  its  old  position  with 
the  grand  specimen  of  Ctelogyne  Dayana,  bearing 
twenty-four  spikes  of  its  charming  flowers.  There 
were  not  quite  so  many  large  specimens  as  usual 
in  this  grou[),  but  anything  lacking  in  this  respect 
was  more  than  comjiensated  for  by  the  remarkable 
and  uniform  excellence  of  the  entire  exhibit. 
Odontoglossums  were  never  shown  finer.  Cat- 
tleyas were  represented  by  C.  citrina,  C.  Men- 
deli,  C.>Mossi;v,  of  deep  rich  shades  of  colour; 
Lwlia  purpurata,  with  pure  white  sepals  and 
petals,  and  the  dark  forms  also  were  at  their  best. 
Dendrobium  Falconeri  giganteum  was  a  charming 
example  :  so  also  was  D.  Dearei.  Masdevallias 
were  staged  in  splendid  form.  M.  nycterina,  a 
dwarf  species,  was  crowded  with  its  singular- 
looking  flowers  ;  M.  ignea  was  a  grand  mass  of 
bloom :  M.  coccinea  Harryana  was  staged  in 
several  verv  fine  varieties  bearing  large  blooms ;  M. 
Veitchi  grandis,  the  finest  type  of  this  species,  and 
M.  Wagneri,  quite  a  miniature  plant,  were  all  grand 
examples  of  the  genus.  A  grand  mass  of  superbly 
grown  and  freely-flowered  plants  of  Vanda  teres 
formed  the  central  block  of  the  group  ;  these  were 
beautifully  arranged  so  as  to  be  seen  to  the  best 
advantage.  Some  fifty  spikes  in  all  bearing  richly- 
coloured  flowers  were  here  to  be  seen  of  this 
charming  species.  Vanda  suavis  was  represented 
by  its  best  form  bearing  large  spikes.  Of  Cy- 
pripediums there  was  a  choice  selection,  com- 
prising the  best  kinds,  chiefly  hybrids.  C.  grande 
was  one  of  the  best  of  these,  bearing  seventeen 
finely  developed  flowers  on  six  spikes,  with  num- 
bers of  buds  to  open.  Epidendrum  Frederici 
Guilieltni  bore  a  very  full  spike  of  bloom,  and  the 
pretty  E.  Randi  was  also  staged.  A  superb  hybrid 
Phak'enopsis,  named  P.  John  Seden,  was  repre- 
sentei  by  one  very  stout  spike  bearing  four  fully 
developed  flowers  ;  these  are  profusely  spotted  all 
over  the  sepals  and  petals,  unlike  any  other 
member  of  the  family,  with  minute  mauve  and 
purple  spots,  the  flow-ers  being  as  large  as  those 
of  P.  amabilis.  Oncidium  superbum  bore  a  very 
long  spike  of  its  large  blooms  in  the  best  con- 
dition. Not  being  in  competition  in  any  sense, 
no  award  was  made  to  this  exhibit,  but  it  reflected 
great  credit  upon  ilr.  Ballantine.  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  as  on  former  occasions,  staged  his 
o-roup  next  to  Baron  Schneder's.  This  was 
one  of  his  best  exhibits  in  every  .sense,  com- 
prising, as  it  did,  many  plants  and  varie- 
ties that  cannot  be  equalled.  These  two 
groups  were  so  arranged  as  to  make  it  a 
ditticult  matter  to  note  where  the  dividing  line 
was.  Two  plants  of  Calla  EUiottiana  bearing 
three  flowers  indicated  the  division  fairly  well. 
Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum  was  here  bearing 
splendid  spikes  in  a  very  fresh  condition,  whilst 
the  seldom-seen  and  very  shy-blooming,  as  well 
as  diflicult-to-grow  species  D.  MacCarthi*  was 
also  staged  with  six  flowers.  D.  infundibulum 
Jamesianum  was  represented  by  several  plants, 
being  always  an  attractive  species.  Aerides 
Fieldingi  was  in  good  form  ;  so  also  were  A. 
Savageanuni,  a  richly  coloured  species.  L;vlia 
purpurata  Russclliana,  a  delicately  beautiful  pale 
purple  form,  was  remarkably  distinct  and  very 
handsome.  Cattleya  Mossia-  was  exhibited  here 
in  the  choicest  varieties  ;  so  also  were  C.  Mendeli, 
as  well  as  a  superb  dark  variety  of  La-lia  pur- 
purata. Odontoglossum  crispum  was  to  be  seen 
in  its  best  varieties :  so  was  O.  vexillarium. 
Anguloa  lluckeri  sanguinea  had  eight  splendid 
blooms.  Several  Cypriijediunis  were  staged, 
amongst  wliich  was  a  fine  example  of  C.  Stonei 
grande,  very  distinct  from  the  type,  the  flowers 
having  a  pure  white  ground  colour.  Aerides 
falcatum  HouUetianum,  with  much  richer  (lowers 
than  the  ty|ie,  was  well  represented  by  dense 
spikes.    Cattleya  SchiUeriana,  a  small  plant,  but 


a  good  variety  of  it,  and  Phaius  Blumei  as  well 
as  Dendrobium  Parishi  polyiihlebium  were  all 
in  first  rate  order,  ^'anda  suavis  was  well  repre- 
.sented,  being  extra  fine  varieties.  Of  other 
Cypripediums,  there  were  C.  Lawrenceanum,  C. 
Hookeri  volonteanum,  very  fine :  C.  conco- 
Lawre,  and  others  of  the  b'est  varieties.  Mas- 
devallia  ignea  was  ^■ery  beautiful ;  so  were 
Masdevallia  rosea  and '  M.  Harryana  cteru- 
lescens,  one  of  the  very  best  forms  of  this 
showy  variety.  Epidendrum  vitellinum  was 
in  its  earlier  stages,  but  very  good.  Of  Odonto- 
glossum citrosmum  there  was  a  pure  white  form, 
very  beautiful  and  chaste  in  colour.  Cochlioda 
Noezliana  bore  a  good  spike  of  intense  orange- 
scarlet  flowers.  As  in  the  case  of  Baron  Sehra-- 
der,  no  award  was  made  for  this  splendid  exhibit, 
it  being  labelled  not  for  competition  ;  nevertheless, 
SirTrevor  Lawrence's  Orchid  grower  is  to  be  highly 
com[ilimented  on  the  group. 

A  superb  exhibit  in  every  respect  was  the  grand 
group  of  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.,  in  which  the 
most  conspicuous  features  at  the  background 
were  some  thirty  plants  or  more,  bearing  a  great 
profusion  of  spikes  of  Cielogyne  Dayana,  which 
produced  a  pleasing  etTect.  On  either  side  of  these 
were  excellent  specimens  in  rude  health  and 
vigour  of  Thunia  ilarshall.-e,  bearing  numbers  of 
its' charming  blossoms,  very  rarely  seen  in  such 
line  condition.  A  most  conspicuous  object  was  a 
huge  specimen  of  Oncidium  ampliatum  majus, 
which  reminded  one  of  the  palmy  days  of  speci- 
men Orchids  ;  it  was  in  a  large  tub,  and  had  some 
two  dozen  or  more  spikes  of  large  dimensions  and 
in  a  very  fresh  condition.  Another  splendid  fea- 
ture here  was  Cattleya  Mossi:e  Reineckiana,  quite 
a  unique  specimen  in  the  finest  condition,  carrying 
tw  enty-two  of  its  delicately  beautiful  flowers,  with 
pure  white  sepals  and  petals  ;  smaller  examples  of 
the  same  excellent  variety  were  also  shown.  C. 
gigas  Sanderiana  was  also  included  with  blooms 
of 'grand  size,  the  labellum  being  unusually  bold 
and  finely  coloured.  C.  Mendeli  was  in  first- 
rate  character  and  very  fresh,  and  C.  Skinneri 
alba,  with  its  pure  white  flowers,  was  conspicuous 
also.  Cattleya  granulosa  was  included  in  good 
varieties,  as  well  as  C.  Warneri.  Of  other  Cat- 
tleyas, there  were  C.  Mossi*  erocata,  a  form  of 
Reineckiana,  with  more  orange  on  the  lip.  Hy- 
brid Cattleyas  and  La'lias  were  represented  by 
L;elio-Cattleva  Fredk.  Boyle,  a  pale  variety  ;  by 
L.-C.  Aylingi,  another  distinct,  but  deeply-col- 
oured hybrid.  Other  good  forms  were  C.  Mossiaj 
Mundyana,  very  distinct :  C.  ilendeli  (Matthew 
Well's  var. ),  with  bold  flowers.  C.  Mossi*  imperia- 
lis  was  shown,  it  being  an  extra  fine  form.  Livlia 
grandis  tenebrosa  bore  richly  coloured  flowers.  Of 
Cypripediums,  C.  Chamberl'ainianum  was  staged 
in"  decidedly  improved  character,  with  brighter- 
coloured  flowers.  C.  callosum  Sandera?  is  a  charm- 
ing new  variety  with  pure  white  flowers,  veined 
wiTh  pale  green  only,  the  pouch  being  pale  green. 
Of  Odontoglossums,  O.  vexillarium  was  repre- 
sented by  highly  coloured  forms,  bearing  large 
flowers,  .and  by  lighter  kinds  equally  as  fine.  O. 
crispum  guttatum,  an  extra  fine  variety,  stood 
out  \ery  inominent ; so  did  0.  crispum  Mars,  benig 
of  deep  colour,  the  pale  forms  being  also  of  the 
finest.  O.  Andersonianum  and  O.  Ruckenanum 
were  both  in  excellent  character  ;  so  also  were  the 
varieties  of  0.  Pescatorei.  0.  luteolum  bore  a 
large  spike.  Oncidiums  were  staged  well,  0.  ma- 
cranthum  being  excellent  :  so  also  was  O.  phyma- 
tochilum,  with  its  light  and  graceful  spikes. 
Phaius  assauiicus  bore  flowers  of  deep  colour. 
Phalaiiopsis  amabilis  was  staged  well,  with 
huH'e  blossoms  ;  so  also  was  P.  Youngiana 
superba,  which  appears  to  be  intermediate 
between  P.  Schilleriana  and  P.  Stuartiana.  Den- 
drobium Phakvnopsis  Schrciclcrianum  was  in- 
cluded, also  D.  Falconeri.  ICpiilcndrum  Frederici 
(Juiliclini  and  E.  Randi  were  both  extra  good,  as 
were  several  plants  of  E.  vitellinum  majus. 
Phala-nopsis  amabilis  Dayana  wiis  remarkably 
fine.  Aerides  falcatum  and  the  much  superior  A. 
falcatum  HouUetianum  were  both  shown,  the 
latter  being  extra  fine  w  ith  largo  blooms.  A  new 
hvbrid  Phaius,  P.  Owenianus,  was  particularly  note- 
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worthy  ;  so  also  M'as  Cattleya  chrysotoxa,  with 
amber-coloured  sepals  and  petals,  the  hp  after  C. 
Uowiaiia  or  C.  aurea,  but  even  larger  (award  a 
Sliver  cup). 

Mr.  Wythes  sent  from  Syon  House  a  beautiful 
group,  which  was  staged  next  to  Messrs.  Sander 
and   Co.  s   larger  exhibit.     This    included   Cvm- 
bidium  Lowianum,  which  had  kept  very  fresh  and 
bore  good  spikes.     Cyrtopodium  punctatum  bore 
a   stout   sjjike   of    fine    flowers.      Odontoglossum 
crispura  was  a  fine  plant  and  a  beautiful  variety  • 
others  also  being  shown.     0.  vexillarium  was'in 
excellent  condition  ;  so  were  O.  citrosmum  and  0 
cordatura.     A  large  plant  with  long  spikes  was 
staged  here  of  Oncidium  sphacelatum.     Cattleya 
iMendeh,   C.    Mossix-,   and   C.    .Skinneri  were  in- 
cluded, each   in  good  character  ;  also  La:.lia  pur- 
purata  and  Cattleya  citrina.   Dendrobium  Janiesi- 
anum  and  D.  thyrsifloruni  were  both  in  good  con- 
dition also   as  i(ell  as  Cypripedium  barbatum  and 
Anguloa  Llowesi.     Two  excellent  plants  of  Ne- 
peiitiies  were  staged  here  (award  silver  cup).    Mr 
Cypher  had  an  immmense  group,  which  had  been 
most  effectively  arranged.  One  of  the  chief  features 
here   was   the   grand   assortment    of    L,-elia   pur- 
purata    m    its    finest     forms.      Dendrobium    in- 
tundibulum  Jamesianum  was  also  included  here 
bfaring    large    flowers  and  a  number  of    them' 
Cattleya    Mosskc    was    representefl    by    sijlendid 
varieties  ;    so  al.so  was    C.    Mendeli,   both    kinds 
being  highly  coloured.     Thunia  alba  and  Oncid- 
ium Marsliallianum  were  both  noteworthy  objects, 
particularly  the  latter  ;  so  also  v(as  a  grand  ex- 
ample of  Cattleya  Skinneri,  like  the  others,  rich 
in   colour.      Vanda    suavis  and  V.   tricolor  were 
prominent,   the  former  being  particularly  good. 
1  lialsenopsis  grandiflora,  none  too  frequently^seen 
was  represented   by  a  small   plant.     Of   Odonto- 
glots  there  were  fine  forms  of  both  O.  crispum 
and  O.  vexillarium,   especially  the  latter,  other 
good    species  being    O.  Halli,   O.   Pescatorei,   O. 
polyxanthum,    O.  cordatum,   and   O.   cucuUatum 
giganteum.      Epidendrums  were  represented    by 
b.  bicornutum,   E.  O'Brienianum,   E.    xanthinum 
and  bj.  radicans,  and   Oncidiums  by  0.  concolor 
very  beautiful,  and   by  0.  ampliatum,  as  well  as 
U.   Krameri.      Of    Cypripediums    there  were    C. 
£>xul,  C.   Dominianum,  C.   Lowianum  and  others, 
including  C.  Chamberlainianum  (award  silver  cup) 

Mr.  Malcolm  S.  Cook,  Kingston  Hill,  staged  a 
small  group  of  cool  Orchids,  which  included  On- 
cidium macranthum  hastiferum,  \'ery  good  ■ 
Odontoglossum  cordatum  and  0.  crispum  in 
capital  varieties,  also  Epidendrum  vitellinum 
ma.iup.  The  next  group  was  from  Messrs.  Lewis 
and  Co.,  and  was  the  finest  this   firm   has  staged 

1  T^?^^  conspicuous  feature  here  was  the 
splendid  a.ssortment  of  Cattleya  Mendeli  in  almost 
inhnite  variety,  all  being  in  remarkably  fresh  con- 
dition, both  the  light  and  the  highly  coloured 
varieties  being  cciually  good.  One  called  grandi- 
flora had  Howers  of  immense  size  and  of  good  cha- 
racter, the  orange  marking  of  the  inner  part  of 
the  iip  being  most  distinct ;  another  called  Lewis's 
var.  had  an  extra  large  lip  of  a  deep  crim.son- 
purple  shade.  Lalia  piirimrata  Lewi.si,  with  rosy- 
blush  sepals  and  petals,  the  lip  of  a  deeper  shade 
was  very  distinct ;  so  were  several  other  good 
lorms.  Cattleya  Mossia'  was  also  staged  in 
great  variety,  La-lia  major  being  included  too. 
Cyiiripedium  Aylingi  superbum,  a  remarkably 
fine  and  very  noteworthy  hybrid,  the  llowei-s 
white  with  vinous  purple  veins  and  spottings  was 
particularly  good.  C.  hirsutissiinuin  .and  C.  Law- 
rcnceainiin  were  also  include-J.  as  well  as  Maxil- 
aiia  Sanderiana  and  the  oldi>tycaste  aromatica 
(award  silver-gilt  Flora  medal).' 

Mr.  Walter  C  Walker,  I'ercy  Lodge,  Winch- 
more  Jlill,  showed  an  excellent  group.  One  rc- 
ni.-irkalilc  plant  here  was  Oncidium  Maishallianum 
superbum,  with  extra  large  an<l  highly  coloured 
tlowers  O.  ampliatum  m.-ijus  was  also  excellent 
hchoml.urgkia  lil.icinis,  with  C.clogyne  -  like 
tlowers  on  a  tall  spike  and  of  a  rosy  buff  shade, 
was  also  noteworthy. 

Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  %  Son  had  the  next  -n-oup, 
this  being  arranged  back  to  back  against  Haron 
Hchrrf der  s,  and  wasof  a mostextenisiveaiidoompie- 


hensivecharacter.  For  wantof  more  room  toarrange 
the  entiregroup  part  of  this  splendid  collection  had 
to  be  staged  in  the  next  tent :  had  it  all  been  seen 
en  masse  it  would  have  gained  in  effect.  As  it  was, 
however,  both  groups  were  exceedingly  well  ar- 
ranged. Aerides  Ficldingi  (the  Fox  -  brush 
Aerides)  was  here  .shown  in  its  true  f:irm,  being  a 
lovely  species.  Calanthe  masuca,  seldom  seen 
now,  was  also  good.  Dendrobium  thyrsiflo- 
runi bore  fine  spikes  ;  so  did  Oncidium  sar- 
codes,  and  Cattleya  Mendeli  was  represented  by 
charming  varieties  ;  so  also  was  C.  Mossia-,  of 
which  two  species  there  was  a  profusion  of  plants 
and  flowers.  Cattleya  Skinneri  was  bearing  grand 
spikes  of  flowers,  making  a  fine  display.  '  Vanda 
teres  Andersoniana  was  particularly  notewoithy 
by  reason  of  its  deeper-coloured  flowers,  several 
plants  being  staged.  Oncidium  Marshallianum 
was  also  shown  in  its  best  form,  and  of  Odonto- 
glossums  there  were  numbers  of  beautiful  varie- 
ties of  O.  vexillarium  and  0.  crispum  as  well  as 
a  fine  example  of  O.  Reichenheimi,  a  very  distinct 
if  not  a  showy  species,  with  a  stout,  erect  spike. 
0.  citrosmum  roseum  was  of  a  deep  colour  for 
this  form.  Vandas  were  also,  as  usual,  shown 
from  this  source,  V.  suavis  being  good  ;  also 
another  dark  species.  Calanthe  veratrifolia  was 
very  pleasing,  with  its  pure  white  flowers  and 
tine  spikes  ;  so  also  was  Anguloa  Clowesi,  with  its 
deep  golden  blossoms  (award  silver  cup). 

Messrs.  Collins  and  Collins,  Willesden,  had  a 
large  group  of  Cymbidiuni  Lowianum,  which  they 
ajipear  to  make  quite  a  specially,  the  plants  being 
very  robust  and  with  fine  spikes  of  bloom.  Bras- 
sia  verrucosa  appeared  here,  also  L;elia  purpurata 
and  Phaius  bicolor  (silver  Flora  medal).  Mr. 
Smee,  The  (irange,  Wallington  (Mr.  Cummings, 
gardener),  staged  a  \-ery  choice  selection  of  Cat- 
tleya Mossiit,  containing  many  of  the  finest  forms 
obtainable  of  this  popular  Orchid.  C.  Mossia- 
Venus,  a  richly  coloured  variety,  with  the  lip  of 
large  size  and  fine  form,  was  one  of  the  best.  Jlr. 
Smce's  var.  was  another  excellent  variety,  e(|ual 
to  the  last,  but  with  a  darker  lip,  richly  'shaded. 
Reineck's  van,  with  its  pure  white  sepals  and 
petals,  was  also  conspicuous;  .so  was  Major  Lendy's 
var.,  with  its  beautifully  fringed  lip.  Southgate's 
^'ar.  has  also  a  dark  lip,  of  rich  colouring.  A 
charming  panful  of  diflerent  kinds  of  An:ectochili 
was  also  included  (silver-gilt  Flora  medal). 

Mr.  F.  Hardy,  Ashton- on -Mersey,  Staffs., 
exhibited  a  grand  and  unique  specimen  of  La-lia 
purpurata  Hardyana,  with  the  labellum  of  an  in- 
tensely deep  purple  shade  ;  the  plant  was  in  most 
robust  health,  many  sheaths  having  five  and  six 
flowers  each.  With  this  exhibit,  but  in  another 
marquee,  was  Cattleya  Mossia',  a  first-rate  va- 
riety, and,  like  the  preceding,  a  grand  and 
genuine  specimen,  bearing  from  fifty  to  sixty 
flowers.  Cattleya  Skinneri  and  Odontoglossum 
crispum  were  also  included,  a  silver  cup  being  the 
award.  Mr.s.  Baker,  Wimbledon  Park,  staged  a 
speci-men  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  with  five 
spikes  and  nearly  fifty  flowers. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth,  Shuttlewoith,  and  Co., 
Heaton,  Bradford,  staged  an  imposing  group, 
which  comprised  several  fine  forms  of  La-lia  pur- 
purata. Oncidium  concolor  and  O.  Marshal- 
lianum were  both  staged  here  in  their  best 
char'acter.  Vanda  teres  was  also  included,  as 
well  as  (iraminatophyllum  Fen/.lianum,  with  two 
strong  spikes  of  its  curiously  coloiir-ed  flowers. 
Oncidium  macranthum  was 'staged,  but  not  so 
extensively  as  last  ye.'ir  (award  a  silver  cup). 

Mr.  Welbore  Ellis,  Hazelbourne,  Dorking,  made 
a  beautiful  display  of  Odontoglossum  crispum  in 
splendid  varieties,  bearing  stout  spikes,  tire  plants 
being  the  [lictuie  of  health,  Angi-cciim  Sanderi- 
ariurn  and  Cymbidiirrri  tigrinum.  with  L:clia  piir- 
liurata,  a  line  variety  with  grand  blooms,  being 
included  (award  silver  cup). 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.  had  a  gor-gcous 
display,  wliich  wanted  more  stage  accommoda- 
tion to  display  the  good  (lualilies  of  the  pljints  to 
advantage,  t'attlcya  Mossia'  comprised  the  very 
best  forms,  making  (|iiite  a  show  of  themselves. 
Olontciglossinn  Koezli  album  ami  the  ty|)e  were 
present  also   in  quantity,    O.  crispum   being  also 


shown  well.  Cypripedium  Lowi,  C.  bellatulum, 
C.  Lawrenceanum,  C.  volonteanum,  C.  caudatum, 
with  grand  blooms,  and  C.  niveum  all  helped  to 
make  a  fine  effect.  Stanhopea  Amesiana,  with 
strongly  perfumed,  ivoiy-white  flowers  of  massive 
substance,  and  Batemannia  Lowi  were  two 
attractive  features.  Of  La-lia  jmrpurata  there 
were  several  plants,  and  of  Cattleya  Mossiaj 
mention  should  be  made  of  one  called  Prince 
(jeorge,  which  has  very  broad  petals  and  a  richly- 
coloured  labellum.  Phala-no|isis  amabilis  and 
Oncidium  ampliatum,  with  Cypripedium  Schnv- 
dera-,  ccmiploted  a  splendid  exhibit  (award  silver 
cup). 

ftlr.  de  Barri  Crawshay,  Sevenoaks,  had  a  supe- 
rior form  of  O.  vexillarium  called  Muriel  Barnby, 
a  pale  variety  ;  also  Cattleya  Mendeli  Mrs.  do 
Barri  Crawshay,  with  large,  well-formed  and  mas- 
.sive  flowers  of  rich  colour,  and  La-lia  purpurata, 
a  good  variety.  From  Mr.  Young,  Sevenoaks, 
came  Odontoglossum  Andersonianum,  a  highly 
coloured  form,  one  of  the  best  of  its  type.  Mr. 
McArthur,  Maida  Vale,  had  a  small  group  of  good 
things,  comprising  Cymbidiuni  Lowianum,  Cypri- 
pedium bellatulum,  and  C.  volonteanum,  both  in 
good  character.  Odontoglossum  vexillarium  was 
also  shown  well;  so  wercLielia  purpurata  alba  and 
L.  grandis  tenebrosa.  Epidendrum  rhizophorum, 
Oncidium  macranthum,  and  good  forms  of  Cat- 
tleya Mossi.c  helped  to  make  up  a  tasteful  and 
pretty  group. 

From  M.  Linden  came  an  immense  number  of 
greatly  diversified  forms  of  La-lia  pur|iui-ata,  the 
best  amongst  which  were  those  called  Emilia-,  a 
pale  variety  with  a  beautiful  lip,  another  labelled 
delicata,  which  was  paler  still,  and  another  called 
Linden:e,  a  superior  variety.  Numbers  of  other 
good  varieties  were  included,  it  being  altogether 
a  most  noteworthy  exhibit.  Of  Cochlioda  Nocz- 
liana  was  shown  a  grand  mass  full  of  flower,  being 
a  rich  mass  of  colour.  Of  Odontoglossum  Pefca- 
torei  Lindeni  a  good  example  was  shown.  Messrs. 
Backhouse  and  Sons,  York,  had  a  few  choice  cut 
blooms,  comprising  Cattleya  .Skinneri  alba,  very 
pure,  also  C.  Mossi*  Reineckiana  and  C.  Schil- 
leriana,  with  Cypripedium  caudatum. 

Tuberous   Begonias. 

The  tuberous  Begonia  is  always  one  of  the  chief 
features  of  this  exhibition.  It  was  shown  largely 
and  well  on  the  present  occasion,  several  banks  of 
plants  coming  from  the  leading  growers.  A  \ery 
tine  group  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  H.  Cannell 
and  Sons,  Swanlej',  the  plants  in  full  bloom  and 
arranged  ^^■ith  rare  taste,  not  a  garish  mass  of 
colour.  Amongst  the  doubles  were  .several  superb 
acquisitions,  such  as  Edith  Wynne,  white  ;  R.  B. 
Parsons,  rose,  a  clear  shining  .-"hade,  and  Mrs.  W. 
R.  Miller,  of  a  lovely  salmon-bulf  shade.  The 
same  firm  also  had  a  fine  assortment  of  single 
kinds,  the  self-coloured  types  the  richer.  We  were 
pleased  to  notice  two  things  in  regard  to  the 
tuberous  Begonia,  the  freer  and  looser  form  of  the 
double  flowers,  and  the  diminished  .--ize  of  the 
single  blooms.  Another  very  tine  group  was  that 
from  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill.  The 
plants  were  not  formally  arranged,  but  each  va- 
riety was  presented  in  a  good  group,  and  the 
effect  was  remarkalily  rich.  I'^specially  fine 
amongst  the  double  varieties  were  (ieorge  Hicks, 
rich  crimson  ;  Lady  Theodore  (!uest,  yellowish 
bulf,  tinted  with  salmon  ;  Marchioness  of  Salis- 
bury, yellow  ;  IOar-1  Cianbrook,  bright  scarlet,  and 
Ducliess  of  York,  orange-bufl'.  ,-\mongst  the 
singles,  conspicuous  for  merit  were  Surdight, 
white,  with  a  broad  mai'gin  of  ro.-e.  Mr-.  T.  S. 
Ware,  Tottenham,  had  an  excellent  arrangement, 
the  plants  remarkably  well  flowered.  Of  the  single 
varieties,  Regina,  white,  edged  with  rose-pink, 
and  Sunset,  of  a  lo\cly  orangc-biiM'  sh;iile,  were 
of  note;  whilst  of  I  Ik- double  kinds,  He\U-y(lem, 
c.irmirie-ro.se  ;  Mi-s.  S.  I'ope,  a  full  pure  white 
flower;  Beauty  of  Belgrove,  deep  rose;  Picoteo, 
white,  with  earmineiose  Picotee  edge  ;  Prince.«a 
May,  white,  \\iivy  petals  ;  Mrs.  F.  Fell,  salmon- 
rose,  and  Devonia,  were  the  best.  Palms  and  Ferns 
gave  a  pka.-ing  clicct.  Mr.  .1.  H.  Box,  Croydon, 
also  showed   in    this  class  extremely  well.     His 
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plants  were  well  grown  and  flowered.  Want  of 
S[jace  prevents  enumeration  of  a  list  of  names, 
but  the  flowers  of  both  single  and  double  varie- 
tie.s  were  far  above  the  average.  A  kind  that 
should  be  made  good  note  of  is  Lafayette.  It  is 
to  be  especially  commended  for  its  dwarf  habit 
find  for  bedding.  The  flowers  are  double,  but 
not  stiff',  brilliant  crimson  and  held  well  u|j 
nn  sturdy'  stems.  A  group  came  from  Mr.  (1.  A. 
Ftrini,  Dartmouth  Lodge,  Forest  Hill.  There 
were  some  excellent  varieties  in  this  collection, 
notably  Gorgeous,  double  salmon,  and  Farini's 
Model,  delicate  pink. 

Koses. 

These  formed  a  feature  of  much  interest.  One 
of  the  cliief  displays  was  from  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul 
and  Son,  Waltham  Cross.  There  was  a  great 
show  of  cut  flowers  as  well  as  plants,  the  most 
charming  of  the  former  being  Spenser,  Crimson 
Queen,  Duchess  of  Albany,  La  France,  Marie  van 
Houtte,  Queen  of  Queens,  Alfred  Colomb,  Mer- 
veiUe  de  Lyon,  .and  fjarden  Favourite,  a  large, 
very  bright  rose-coloured  flower,  pleasing,  and 
very  attractive  for  its  brilliant  shade.  A  ounch 
of  the  lovely  I'ldeal  was  included,  the  flowers 
showing  gre.at  diversity  of  shale  from  almost  self- 
yellow  to  rose.  Of  plants,  one  may  mention  the 
China  variety  Duke  of  York,  a  compact,  free- 
flowering  plant,  the  flowers  crimson  in  colour  ; 
Clio,  e.\'hibited  remarkably  well  ;  Spenser,  and 
Crimson  Queen  :  whilst  of  standards,  delightful 
were  those  of  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Bouquet  d'Or, 
and  Franci.sca  Kruger.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son, 
Cheshunt,  had  also  a  large  group.  Mme.  de 
Watteville  was  very  beautiful  as  a  standard. 
Conspicuous  also  were  the  varieties  Fr.ancois 
Levet,  Mme.  Falcot,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  and  Ho- 
mere.  We  made  note  of  a  fine  specimen  of 
Marquise  de  Castellane ;  also  well  represented 
wereCamille  Barnardin,  Violette  Bouyer,  Capt. 
Hayward,  Perle  d'Or,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Mme. 
Chedane  (iuinoisseau,  and  La  Fr.ance.  A  b.as- 
ketful  of  cut  blooms  or  twigs  was  shown  of 
Rosa  spinosissima  grandiflora,  the  double  yellow 
Scotch  Roses,  and  the  new  Rose  Carmine  Pillar, 
which  has  large  carmine-coloured  flowers.  Mr. 
Rumsey,  Waltham  Cross,  had  a  charming  group. 
It  comprised  both  plants  and  cut  flowers. 
Niphetos  was  represented  by  lovely  blooms, 
and  also  shown  in  this  form  were  the  Austrian 
Briers,  Rosa  rugosa  in  variety,  Madame  de 
Watteville,  Mme.  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Celine 
Forestier,  Marechal  Niel,  and  Catherine  Mermet. 
Of  the  plants  especially  noticeable  were  those  of 
the  varieties  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Miss  Hassard, 
a  Rose  not  too  often  seen  now.  Magna  Charta, 
Camille  Bernardin,  and  Mme.  (iabriel  Luizet.  It 
is  almost  impossible,  however,  to  individualise  in 
such  group?  as  these  when  the  exhibits  are  so  fine 
Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  Slough,  showed  Roses  to  per- 
fection. Tlie  centre  of  attraction  in  tlie  display 
was  the  bank  of  the  I'olyantha  variety  (Jrimson 
Rambler,  every  shoot  smothered  with  the  now 
familiar  crimson  flowers.  We  much  prefer  this 
Rose  as  a  climber,  not  as  a  bush,  under  which 
form  it  is  sometimes  exhibited.  Standard  plants 
of  Edith  Gilford  and  Mrs.  .1.  Laing  were  pleasing, 
and  other  kinds  of  note  were  La  France,  Ul- 
rich Brunner,  (^'eline  Forestier,  Victor  Verdier, 
Camille  Bernardin,  and. Jeannie  Dickson.  Messrs. 
Jackraan  and  Sons,  Woking,  had  a  good  group, 
not  large,  but  the  plants  of  quite  specimen  size. 
The  varieties  Jules  Margottin,  Due  de  Morny, 
( 'omtosse  de  Serenye,  Mme  Lacharme,  and  the 
purplish  crimson-flowered  Sir  (iarnet  Wolseley 
were  noteworthy.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton, 
Havering  atte-Bower,  Romford,  had  a  box  of 
lovely  flowers,  including  Rosa  rugosa,  R.  alpina, 
R.  punicea,  the  Austrian  Copper,  R.  pimpinelli- 
folia,  and  Rosa  lutea.  Interesting  exhibits  like 
this  are  of  value. 

Ferns. 

\\'e  think  these  were  shown  more  largely  than 
last  year.  The  chief  displa}'  was  from  Messrs. 
Birkenhead,  Sale,  near  Manchester  ;  the  collec- 
tion was  superb.  It  would  require  much  space  to 
enumerate  all  the  good  things  exhibited.     There 


were  many  forms  of  Athyrium  Filix-fiemina,  as 
multifidum,  Frizella?,  calothrix,  an  exquisite  Fern, 
the  fronds  like  delicate  lace,  setigerum,  a  crested 
form,  very  distinct,  and  Vernonia'  cristatum,  with 
delicately -crested  fronds.  Filmy  Ferns  and  a  series 
of  the  finest  hardy  and  British  kinds  were  grouped 
together.  Other  noteworthy  kinds  were  Gymno- 
grammas  of  many  kinds,  Adiantum  mono- 
chlamys,  very  beautiful  ;  Pteris  cretica  semper- 
virens,  a  robust  growing  Fern,  the  fronds  rich 
green,  a,  very  deep  shade  of  colour,  but  the 
crested  portion  lighter.  Asplenium  consimile  is  a 
good  Fern,  the  fronds  deep  glossy  green  and 
leathery;  and  worthy  of  note  were  Nothocla-na 
hypoleuca,  very  deep  green  fronds  ;  Cheilanthes 
Clevelandi,  deep  green,  the  plant  quite  tufted  in 
grow-th ;  .Adiantum  macrcphyllum  albo-striitum 
very  distinct,  the  pinn;e  of  quite  a  rosy  shade, 
laid  on  in  stripes,  some  with  green  variegation. 
It  is  pretty,  not  spotty  or  unwelcome.  A  rare 
Platycerium  named  P.  'Wallichi  was  interesting, 
and  P.  grande  w-as  shown  on  a  tree  block  as  im- 
ported from  New  Zealand.  We  should  like  to 
make  further  notes  on  this  interesting  display. 
Another  group  of  importance  was  that  from  Mr. 
H.  B.  May,  Dyson's  Lane  Nursery,  Edmonton. 
Gymnogramma  Mayi,  G.  peruviana  argyrophylla, 
.\si:ilenium  incisum,  conspicuous  for  its  narrow, 
deeijly  cut,  rich  green  pinna?,  A.  JIayi  and  many 
other  forms  were  shown  in  splendid  character. 
One  of  the  more  noticeable  was  A.  marginatum, 
a  Fern  of  robust  aspect,  the  pinna>  very  large 
and  of  a  pale  green  colour.  The  tall  fronds  are 
of  fine  aspect.  A  charming  little  Fern  is  Pteris 
nivalis,  quite  tufted  snd  silvery  in  colour.  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  and  Sons  had  a  large  group  of  Ferns 
thoroughly  well  grown  and  represented  by  many 
interesting  types.  Poly  podium  Schneideii,  a 
hybrid,  is  very  handsome,  the  fronds  broad,  full, 
and  deep  green.  Adiantum  macrophyllum  albo- 
striatum  was  noteworthy.  It  is  impossible  at 
[iresent  to  further  refer  to  the  many  beautiful 
things  in  this  group. 

Stove  Qrd  Greenhouse  Plants. 

These  filled  not  a  small  portion  of  the  show.  We 
will  first  group  together  the  various  splendid  dis- 
plays from  Messrs.  .J.  Veitch  and  Sons.  Strepto- 
carpuses  were  shown  in  great  variety,  hybrids, 
the  plants  having  been  raised  from  seed  .sown  in 
.Januar}-  of  last  year.  They  bloomed  from  July 
to  November,  and  are  ag.ain  in  perfection.  This 
is  evidence  of  their  remarkable  freedom.  S. 
Dyeri  was  shown.  This  was  raised  at  Kew,  and 
is  a  hybrid  between  S.  Wendlandi  and  S.  Dunni, 
whilst  Messrs.  Veitch  also  had  hybrids  of  the  last- 
mentioned.  We  were  pleased  to  see  a  displ.ay  of 
Ph3-llocactuses,  the  finer  kinds  for  colour  being 
Orion,  crimson  segments,  the  outer  ones  touched 
magenta  ;  Jessica,  rose  ;  Brilliant,  well  named,  the 
colour  crimson  ;  Cooperi,  white,  the  outer  seg- 
ments of  a  butt  tint;  and  Alatus,  a  pretty  form, 
the  flowers  small  and  rose  in  colour.  The  same 
firm  also  had  many  \arieties  of  Amaryllis,  also 
one  of  the  most  artistic  groups  for  colour  in  the 
exhibition,  tree  foliage  in  many  soft  tones  ex- 
quisitely blended.  Lilium  giganteum  w.as  repre- 
sented by  excellent  spikes,  L.  longifolium  was  in 
full  beauty,  and  L.  Uke-uri  (Alexandra'),  a  large 
flower,  white,  tinted  with  delicate  green.  Other 
conspicuous  exhibits  were  several  Brooms  as 
standards  and  otherwise,  especially  Cytisus  pne- 
cox,  hardy  Azaleas,  the  beautiful  Magnolia  parvi- 
flora,  white,  with  deep  crimson  centre ;  Indigofera 
Gerardiana  fioribunda,  .Spiraea  Buraalda  ruberrima. 
Rhododendron  Sappho,  the  flowers  large,  the 
upper  petals  blotched  with  purple  ;  R.  Meteor, 
deep  red  ;  and  Azalea  rosa-flora.  Andromeda  spe- 
ciosa  cassina-florais  a  pretty  plant,  with  its  wealth 
of  white  racem;s,  and  verj-  fine  also  were  Hydran- 
gea paniculata  grandiflora,  Ereniiinis  himalaieus, 
s|ili'nilid  spikes,  and  the  beautiful  Rliododendron 
Helene  Schirt'ncr.  They  al.so  had  unusually  fine 
plants  of  Chionanthus  virginicus  smothered  with 
the  greenish,  so  to  say,  fringed  flowers.  The  Cala- 
diums  from  the  Chelsea  nursery  were  remark- 
able for  their  vigour  .and  clear,  well-defineil 
colour.     All   the  leading   varieties   were  shown, 


especially  fine  being  Baronne  Clara  de  Hirsch.  A 
large  group  was  that  from  Jlons.  Linden,  of 
Brussels.  We  have  dealt  with  the  plants  more 
particularlv  in  the  list  of  certificates,  which  will 
appear  ne.xt  week,  as  not  a  few  of  them  were 
thus  honoured.  There  was  a  rare  display  of 
Hemitelias,  fine-leaved  Begonias  and  Marantas, 
besides  a  splendid  exhibit  of  cut  Orchid  flowers, 
which  are  described  elsewhere.  Caladiums  were 
shown  by  several  exhibitors.  Those  from  Messrs. 
J.  Laing  and  Sons  were  of  quite  specimen  size, 
comprising  a  large  number  of  fine  varieties. 
Messrs.  J.^Peed  and  Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries, 
also  had  an  interesting  group,  such  varieties  as 
Baronne  Adolphede  Rothschild,  Rose  Laing,  Assu- 
guy,  rose,  with  deeper  veins  ;  Triomphe  de  Cerate, 
deep  rose  touched  with  dull  green  ;  and  President 
de  la  Devansaye,  self-crimson.  Mr.  Mayhew, 
South  Norwood,  showed  Caladiums  well.  Messrs. 
Sander  and  Co.,  St.  Albans,  had  a  splendid  dis- 
play. It  comprised  a  group  of  Bougainvillea 
glabra  Sanderiana,  that  remarkably  free-flowering 
plant,  represented  by  a  coloured  plate  in  last 
week's  G.^rde^  ;  also  a  most  interesting  series 
of  hybrid  Sonerilas,  good  forms  of  Heliconia 
illustris,  also  Marantas.  Alocasia  Watsoni,  Bro- 
wallia  speciosa,  with  its  wealth  of  blue  flowers, 
Strobilanthes  Dverianus,  and  Coleuses  were  of 
note.  Some  of  the  exhibits  received  distinctive 
awards,  and  will  be  separately  described  in  our 
next  issue.  The  Coleuses  were  superb.  The 
plants  from  here  are  very  different  to  the  old 
type,  the  leaves  being  larger  and  the  growth 
more  compact.  Duke  of  York,  a  variety  with 
velvety-purple  leaves,  greenish  at  the  base  ;  I'''!"; 
cess  Mav,  crimson,  with  golden  coloured  edge  .and 
base,  and  Empress  of  India,  deep  crimson,  shaded 
with  a  rich  purplish  tone,  wore  of  note. 

Other  exhibits  were  as  follows:  Messrs.  J. 
.James  and  Son,  Farnham  Royal,  had  a  large 
group  of  Calceolarias,  representing  in  perfection 
their  well-known  strain.  The  plants  were  dwarf 
and  a  mass  of  bloom,  varying  greatly  in  colour. 
W'e  have  never  seen  a  finer  exhibit  of  its  kind. 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  besides  tuberous 
Begonias,  had  a  large  group  of  their  splendid 
strain  of  Gloxinias  well  arr.anged,  also  seedling 
Streptocarpuses.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention 
also  the  excellent  Calceolarias  from  this  firm  and 
the  plants  of  Fuchsia  Princess  May,  an  unusually 
free-blooming  bright-coloured  variety.  Carnation 
Uriah  Pike  was  largelv  shown  by  Messrs.  Cut- 
bush  and  Son,  Highgate :  Mr.  Pike,  South 
Acton  ;  an<l  Mr.  Mav,  Upper  Teddington. 
.Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holborn,  h.ad  a 
group  consisting  of  Calceolarias,  dwarf  and 
vigorous,  Gloxinias  exceedingly  well  grown,  and 
Petunias  trained  over  a  wire  in  the  pot  and 
smothered  with  flowers.  Queen  of  Roses,  a  very 
brio-ht  coloured  variety,  was  particularly  w^orth 
mention.  Mr.  H.  B.  May  had  a  large  assortment 
of  fine-foliaged  plants,  comprising  Aralias  in 
variety,  Strobilanthes  Dyerianus,  besides  many 
other  things.  Verschaffeltia  splendens  was  con- 
spicuous. It  is  a  handsome  plant  for  decoration, 
being  of  bold  character.  Pelargoniums  male  a 
great  .show  of  colour.  Mr.  Charles  Turner  had  a 
collection  of  fancy  and  show  varieties,  and  Mr. 
Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham,  exhibited 
remarkably  well  Princess"  May,  Prince  of  Orange, 
Jubilee,  rosy  salmon,  Volonte  Nationale  album, 
H.  M.  Stanley,  and  others.  The  pl.ants  were 
very  well  grown  and  produced  a  rich  effect,  (ihent 
Azaleas  were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Jackman,  Wok- 
ing, and  Messrs.  H.  Lane  and  Son,  Borkhamsted, 
the'plants  a  mass  of  bioora.  A  group  of  much  in- 
terest consisted  of  the  specimen  Clematises  from 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Co. ,  Worcester.  They  were  of 
compact,  neat  growth  and  well  flowered.  It  w.as 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  displays  of  the  exhibi- 
tion. Purpurea  eleg.ans,  purple;  Venus  Viotrix, 
delicate  lilac  ;  Impt^ralrice  Eugenie,  white  ;  Fairy 
(,lueen,  white,  with  rose  veins,  and  Sensation, 
lilac— a  lovely  colour,  were  very  pleasing.  One 
does  not  often  see  plants  so  fine  as  these.  .Messr.s. 
Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  had  an  immense  display 
of  RhoJodendron  flowers,  representing  many  va- 
rieties -  Mrs.    Russell    Sturges,   white,    spotted 
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purple ;  Gazelle,  rose  ;  The  Queen,  Blandyanum, 

Everestianum  and  fastuosum  fl.-pl.  A  basketful 
of  the  old  double  crimson  Paony  was  very  rich. 
Messrs.  J.  R.  Pearson  and  Son,  Chilwell,  Notts, 
showed  plants  of  Glo.xinia  Beacon,  the  flowers 
brilliant  scarlet  in  colour.  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Oxnn, 
showed  cut  trusses  of  Pelargoniums,  the  varieties 
Sappho,  Constance,  rich  rose  ;  Favourite,  scarlet ; 
Clytie  and  \\'illiam  Bealby,  rose-carmine.  Messrs. 
J.  Laing  and  Sons  had  a  miscellaneous  display, 
comprising  the  best  tj-pes  of  Bertolonia,  Gloxi- 
nias, Anthuriums  and  other  plants;  and  Mr. 
Turner  had  Rhododendrons  Mrs.  Asquith,  white, 
spotted  pink,  very  delicate  in  colour,  and 
Snowllake,  white.  An  immense  group  came 
from  Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate.  It 
was  full  of  interesting  plants— Mignonette  Cut- 
bush's  Giant,  Tree  Pruonies,  Crassula  rosea, 
Lesehenaultia  biloba  major,  and  Saxifraga  pyra- 
midalis.  Messrs.  Low  and  Co. ,  Upper  Clapton, 
had  Ericas,  E.  ventricosa  in  variety,  E.  candi- 
dissima.  Pelargonium  Purity,  Pimelea  spectabilis, 
Canna  Alphonse  Bouvier  and  Aotus  gracillima. 
Messrs.  Balchin  and  Sons,  Has.socks,  had  Coprosma 
Baueriana  variegata,  deep  green  leaves,  with 
broad,  golden  yellow  margin  ;  the  rosy  Boronia 
sorrulata,  Ericas,  fine  plants  of  Hydrangea  Otaksa, 
and  the  now  familiar  Lesehenaultia  biloba  major. 
Mr.  Anthony  Waterer,  Knap  Hill,  had  Horse 
Chestnut  Brioti,  a  very  fine  kind,  the  flowers 
scarlet.  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  showed  a  group 
of  the  best  varieties  of  Canna.  Messrs.  E.  1). 
Shuttleworth  and  Co.,  Peckham  Rye,  had  a  large 
group  of  Lilies,  Hydrangeas,  Caladiums,  and 
Orchids  arranged  tastefully  with  Palms  and  Ferns 

Cut    Fioweis. 

Starting  from  the  east  end  of  the  gardens,  the 
long  tent  forming  the  annexe  contained,  as  usual, 
striking  groups  of  hardy  flowers.  On  the  right 
hand  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  King  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  had  an  extensivedisplay,  comprising  plants 
of  Saxifraga  pyramidalis.  Marguerites,  Pyre- 
thrums,  Pa-onies  in  variety,  with  many  other  sub- 
jects set  up  in  large  and  bold  bunches.  Then  fol- 
1  )wed  a  collection  from  Mr.  M.  Prichard,  nursery- 
man, Christchurch,  Hants,  very  fresh  and  bright, 
and  arranged  with  considerable  taste,  tlie  front 
line  formed  of  dwarf  subjects  set  up  in  a  bed  of 
Moss.  Here  Aquilegias  in  great  variety,  Irises, 
Pyrethrums,  double  and  single,  TroUius  euiopa-us, 
T.  Gibsoni,  deep  gold,  and  T.  napellifolius, 
Hemerocallis  Middendorfi,  Cytisus  scoparius  An- 
dreanus,  Papaver  orientale  and  its  varieties 
(bracteatum  and  Blush  Queen),  Eryngium  Bour- 
gati,  Hieracium  villosum,  Acliillea,  rupestris,  A. 
Clavonna-,  Anthericum  liliastrum,  (ilobularia  tri- 
chosantha,  Geum  miniatum,  Silene  alpestris,  a 
good  clump  of  the  Edelweiss,  Smilacina  bifolia, 
Veronica  rupestris,  Erigcron  aurantiacum,  &c., 
deservedly  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention. 
Messrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Sons,  nurserymen,  Higli- 
gate,  came  next,  with  grand  bunches  of  Piuonies, 
Pyretlirums,  Irises,  A(iuilegias,  Geum  coccineum 
fl.-pl.,  neatly  fronted  with  dwarf  plants  in  Mo.ss, 
and  makina;  a  very  eflective  bank  ;  also  a  fine 
group  of  plants  and  cut  flowers  of  the  new  Tree 
Carnation  Uriah  Pike  ;  and  in  addition  a  collec- 
tion of  cut  blooms  of  the  Malmaison  Carnation. 
This  side  of  the  tent  was  filled  out  by  two  large 
boxes  of  bold  bunches  of  cut  flowers  from  Messrs. 
Laxton  Brothers,  nurserymen,  Bedford,  including 
Pyrethrums,  double  and  .single,  the  double  white 
Rocket,  I'apaver  nudicaule  in  variety,  P.  orientale, 
(^entaurea  montana  in  variety,  Agrostemma  FIos- 
Jovis.  Lupinus  pcily|ihyllus  and  its  white  variety, 
&c.  At  the  soutli  side  of  the  west  end  of  this  tent 
was  staged  a  fine  batch  of  Tree  Carnation  Uriah 
Pike  edged  with  Ferns,  from  Mr.  James  Pike, 
Park  Road  Nursery,  Acton  ;  and  in  fine  diaracter 
next  came  one  of  those  large  i;ollections  from  the 
Langport  Nur.series,  which  Messrs.  Kolway  and 
Son  are  in  the  habit  of  setting  up.  This  included 
iJelphiniuniH  in  variety,  ("annas,  Papaver  bracte- 
atum, Lupinus  polyphyllus  and  its  variety  albus, 
Irises,  boxes  of  Pa^onies  and  I'yrethnirin,  and 
bunehes  of  hardy  flowers,  such  "as  C'liciranthus 
alpinus,  I'apaver  nudicaule  in   variety,  the  Lupi- 


nus-like  Tabacea  montana,  Trollius  europ;eus,  &c. ; 
and  among  new  double  Pyrethrums,  Toison  d'Or, 
blush  -  white,  yellow  centre,  besides  several 
new  Delphiniums.  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and 
Sons,  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  had  fine  bunches 
of  Irises,  Pyrethrums,  Aquilegias  in  charming 
bunches,  Ixias,  Dodecatheons  in  bunches,  double 
white  Narcissi,  Pa;onies,  plants  of  various  types 
and  varieties  of  Ranunculus  in  pots,  and  bunches 
of  liardy  flowers.  On  the  centre  table  Messrs. 
Carter  and  Co.,  seed  merchants,  High  Hol- 
born,  had  a  very  fine  and  striking  bank  of 
hardy  cut  flowers  in  large  bunches,  such  as 
their  Empress  Anemones,  Ranunculus  in  variety, 
Pyrethrums,  bold  bunches  of  Lupinus  polyphyllus 
and  its  white  variety,  Pa;onies,  Irises,  Pansies  and 
Violas,  Narcissi,  and  various  hardy  plants  in  pots 
or  pans  or  in  a  cut  state.  On  the  other  side, 
Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  Weybridge,  had  a  basket  of 
varieties  of  Primula  japonica  from  the  open 
ground,  charming  forms  of  Calochortus,  and  a 
hybrid  Hibiscus,  H.  Hugeli,  with  large  mauve- 
coloured  flowers,  from  a  cool  greenhouse.  Messrs. 
H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  nurserymen,  Swanley,  had 
a  basket  of  the  bright  rose-coloured  Carnation 
Mrs.  H.  Cannell,  of  large  size  and  very  free.  Fur- 
ther on,  Mr.  B.  Ladharas,  the  Shirley  Nurseries, 
Southampton,  had  a  collection  of  hardy  cut 
flowers,  represented  by  bunches  of  pereimial 
Lupines,  double  Rockets,  &o.  Me.ssrs.  J. 
Cheal  and  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Craw-ley, 
staged  a  collection  of  hardy  flowers,  backed  by 
sprays  of  foliage  of  hardy  ornamental  trees  and 
cut  examples  of  Violas  shown  in  bunches  arranged 
on  shields,  Rhododendrons,  Weigelas  in  variety, 
Pyrethrums,  oriental  Poppies,  Honeysuckle, 
Guelder  Roses,  Thorns,  &c.  Messrs.  Wallace  and 
Co.,  Colchester,  had  cut  specimens  of  Calochortus 
ama-nus,  which  is  quite  hardy  and  does  well  in 
light  sandy  soil,  C.  lilaoeus,  C.  Mawensis  and  the 
yellow  C.  Benthami. 

Fruit. 

A  very  fine  collection  of  Apples  (fifty  dishes) 
was  staged  by  Messrs.  Bunyard  and  Co. ,  Maid- 
stone, the  fruits  being  firm,  large  and  grandly  col- 
oured. The  best  were  Annie  Elizabeth,  Grange's 
Pearmain(very  fine),  Calville  Malingre,  ISismarck, 
Calville  Rouge,  Belle  de  Pontoise,  Lord  Derby, 
Alfriston,  High  Canons  and  Bess  Pool.  The  best 
dessert  kinds  were  Wagner,  Reinette  de  Bor- 
deaux, D'Arcy  Spice,  Brownlee's  Russet  and 
Melon  Apple.  Among  the  least  known,  shown  in 
beautiful  condition  were  Red  German,  Calville  de 
OuUin's,  Murfitt's  Seedling,  Wilson's  Prolific  and 
Gooseberry  (silver-gilt  Knightian  medal).  Messrs. 
Veitch,  Chelsea,  sent  sixty  dishes  of  Apples, 
chiefly  dessert  varieties.  Among  the  best  were 
Melon,  Belle  Josephine,  Rymer,  Dutch  Mignonne, 
Buckingham,  Gooseberry,  Lane's  Prince  Albert, 
Baldwin  and  Sandringham  (silver  Knightian 
medal).  Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Swiss  Nursery,  Farn- 
ham,  staged  a  very  fine  lot  of  Tomatoes,  Melons 
and  Cucumbers,  all  being  very  fine  samples.  Sut- 
ton's Hero  of  Lockinge  Melon  was  represented 
by  a  dozen  fine  fruits.  A  fine  collection  of 
Windsor  Castle  Melon  was  staged.  This  is  a 
green-skinned  variety  after  the  VVm.  Tillery  type. 
Several  boxes  of  I'erfection,  Sutton's  Earlie.st  of 
All,  and  Conqueror  Tomatoes  were  also  staged,  as 
also  .some  twodozenfruitsof  the recentl}' certificated 
Cucumber  Sutton's  Progress.  Sutton's  A  I  Cu- 
cumber and  Success  were  also  shown  (silver-gilt 
Knightian  medal).  Mr.  (!.  Wythes,  Syon  Hou.se 
(iardons,  Brentford,  showed  a  very  fine  collection 
of  fruit  and  vegetables.  Among  the  fruit  some 
very  highly  coloured  Am.sden  Juno  Peaches, 
Brown  Turkey  Figs  (of  large  size  and  well  col- 
oured). Lord  Napier  Nectarine,  Melons,  and  Mon- 
stera  deliciosa  were  noteworthy.  There  weie 
.some  fifteen  varieties  of  vegetables,  comprising 
very  good  Asparagus.  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Beans,  (,'on- 
feienco  and  Large  Red  Tomatoes,  Chelsea  Gem 
Peas,  Victoria  Spinach,  Veitch's  Forcing  Cauli- 
flower, Parisian  ( 'airot.  Extra  ICarly  Milan  Tur- 
nip (very  liiuO,  ICai'ly  May  .and  Sharpe's  N'ictor 
Potatoes,  Mushrooms,  ami  Cucumbers.  Most  of 
I  the   vegetables   had    been    grown    in    the    open 


ground.  It  was  altogether  a  most  meritorious 
collection  (silver-gilt  Knightian  medal).  Mr.  G. 
Featherly,  The  Vineries,  Gillingham,  Kent, 
staged  a  nice  lot  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes, 
Dymond  Peaches,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Beans,  and 
Cucumbers  (silver  Knightian  medal).  Mr.  Mcln- 
doe,  Hutton  Hall,  Guisboro',  Yorkshire,  staged 
Early  Rivers  (beautifully  coloured).  Lord  Napier, 
and  Scarlet  Premier  Nectarines,  and  Best  of  All 
Melon,  with  a  fine  dish  of  Black  Tartarian 
Cherries  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Mr.  J.  Os- 
mond, Otteri^haw  Park  Gardens,  Chertsey, 
staged  three  \'ery  nice  Melons  in  variety  and 
a  capital  lot  of  Black  Hamburgh  (drapes,  well 
coloured  (silver  Banksian  me<lal).  Mr.  Miller, 
Ruxley  Lodge  Gardens,  Esher,  sent  a  nice  lot  of 
May  Duke  and  Bigarreau  Cherries,  good  Melons, 
some  Peaches,  Mushrooms,  Lettuces,  and  Cucum- 
bers (bronze  Banksian  medal).  Messrs.  Carter, 
High  Holborn,  staged  very  good  Jlodel  Cucum- 
ber, Mammoth  Asparagus,  Blenheim  Orange 
Melon,  and  Cabbage  Early  Heartwell.  Several 
baskets  of  Mushrooms  were  sent  by  Mr.  Wight, 
Ash  House,  Parson's  Green,  W.  Messrs.  Laxton 
Bros.,  Bedford,  showed  a  nice  collection  of  their 
new  Strawberry  Royal  Sovereign. 

The  certificated  plants  we  will  deal  with  next 
week.  A  complete  list  of  the  awards  will  be  found 
in  our  advertisement  columns. 


The  weather  in  'West  Herts.— The  weather 

remained  warm  until  the  19th  inst. ,  when  a  sud- 
den change  to  colder  temperatures  took  place. 
In  order  to  give  some  idea  how  complete  this 
change  was,  I  may  state  that  the  highest  day 
readings  for  the  five  days  preceding  it  averaged 
G;5',  but  for  the  next  five  days  only  ry2'.  Again, 
on  the  night  of  the  l.^ith  the  exposed  thermometer 
ne\'er  fell  lower  than  52'  ;  whereas  during  the 
nights  of  the  '20th  and  21st  the  same  instrument 
registered  9  of  frost.  The  following  data  may 
be  of  interest  just  now  as  showing  the  greatest 
cold  to  which  vegetation  has  been  subjected  hero 
towards  the  end  of  and  after  the  third  week  in 
May  during  the  last  nine  years  : — 

1885.— May  21  and  June  11,  8  of  frost. 

1SS6.— June  5,  4°  of  fro.st. 

1887.— May  21,  4°  of  frost. 

1888.— May  27,  1°  of  frost. 

1889  —May  29,  3°  above  freezing. 

1890.- June  1,  4°  of  frost. 

1891. — June  12,  1°  above  freezing. 

1892.— June  15,  9°  of  frost. 

1893.— June  1,  6°  of  frost. 

1894.— May  2t)  and  21,  9°  of  frcst. 

Nearly  all  the  Potatoes  in  my  garden  have  had 
their  tops  destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  those 
growing  on  a  south  border  under  a  high  wall. 
These,  although  a  foot  higli,  are  scarcely  injured 
at  all.  It  is  impossible  as  yet  to  judge  to  what 
extent  my  Ro.«es  have  been  afl'ected  by  the  recent 
frosts.  A  leaf  here  and  there  has  been  killed,  but 
the  rest  of  the  foliage  shows  no  signs  as  yet  of 
flagging.  The  injured  leaves  are  in  nearly  a'l 
cases  tlie  last  expanded  ones  on  the  shoots,  an  1 
the  greatest  suft'erer  A.  K.  Williams.  In  the 
middle  of  the  Rose  garden  there  is  a  largo  bed  in 
which  single  Dahlias  were  grown  last  year,  and 
in  several  places  have  appeared  Dahlia  shoots 
about  an  inch  high.  Most  of  these  are  altogether 
unhurt,  while  similar  shoots  within  a  few  inche.^ 
of  them  are  here  and  there  completely  destroyed. 
On  both  nights  the  ground  and  atmosphere  were 
unusually  dry.  In  the  tliermometer  .screen  the 
tcmpcratui-e  on  each  night  remained  at  its  lowest 
point  for  about  two  hours,  viz.,  between  2  and  4 
a.m.  At  the  time  of  writing  (Wednesday)  the 
ground  at  2  feet  deep  is  7''  and  at  I  foot  deep  ID' 
colder  than  at  the  same  time  last  year.  During 
Monday  there  occurred  slight  falls  of  sleet  and 
hail.  For  only  seven  hours  altogether  has  the 
wind  come  from  any  other  points  than  those 
between  north  and  east.— E.  M.,  liirkhamxttd. 

The  'Wild  Garden.- Tho  fourth  and  revised 
edition  of  this  book  will  bo  publisheil  early  in  tho 
coming  month. 
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'•  This  Is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  It  rather;  but 
The  Akt  itself  ib  Nature." — Shakespeare. 


Rose  Garden. 


EFFECTS  OF  THE  RECENT  FROST  ON 

ROSES. 
Dean  Hole  in  his  "Book  about  Roses "  says 
that  nothing  is  so  adverse  to  Roses  as  late  ver- 
nal frosts  and  cold,  starving  nights  in  May,  and 
also  that  when  May  is  an  unsatisfactory  or  xm- 
genial  month,  then  June  frequently  brings 
horrors  in  the  shape  of  green-fly  and  other  evils 
to  the  rosarian.  It  is  rather  painful  for  the 
Rose  grower  to  have  to  face  such  adversity,  but 
if  the  Dean's  experience  be  correct — and  at  the 
time  he  wrote  his  book  he  was  a  great  practical 
rosarian— then  we  are  evidently  about  to  sutler 
for  the  delights  of  a  mild  and  early  spring.  I 
have  been  growing  Roses  for  some  seventeen  years, 
and  have  taken  an  active  personal  interest  in 
their  cultivation  as  an  exhibitor  for  nine  years, 
and  I  do  not  remember  in  that  time  any  frost 
which  worked  such  havoc  amongst  them  as  the 
one  which  visited  us  on  the  20th  and  21st  of  last 
month.  For  some  time  past  and  up  to  last 
Sunday  morning  from  every  part  of  England 
I  was  daily  receiving  the  most  favourable  ac- 
counts of  the  advanced  and  satisfactory  state  of 
Roses,  but  by  the  next  day  Roses,  shoots,  and 
buds  had  everywhere  been  ruined  by  the  hun- 
dred thousand.  The  extent  of  the  damage 
done  was  not  at  once  visible  in  all  gardens,  but 
as  soon  as  we  had  two  sunny  days  the  Rose 
shoots  showed  the  injury  they  had  received. 
With  few  exceptions  our  greatest  Rose  growers 
are  very  hard  hit,  and  the  prospects  of  the 
season  for  exhibitors  must  now  be  totally 
changed,  as  those  who  have  had  their  plants 
damaged  must  cut  away  the  now  useless  shoots 
which  would  have  borne  their  best  exhibition 
lilooms,  and  they  cannot  get  other  growth  of  an 
equally  high  class  this  year.  The  most  notable 
exceptions  that  I  have  so  far  heard  of  in 
regard  to  frost -injury  are  the  Colche.ster 
rosarians,  who,  I  assume,  have  escaped,  from 
their  proximity  to  the  sea  and  from  hav- 
ing Rose  gardens  on  a  high  level.  From 
Yorkshire  I  hear  from  Messrs.  Harkness  of 
serious,  but  I  trust  not  irretrievable  <'isaster; 
from  Suffolk  the  accounts  vary,  Mr.  Berner's 
lioses  being  unhurt,  but  Mr.  Foster-Melliar's 
badly  hit.  At  Hitchin,  where  apparently  the 
lowest  frost  register  was  noted  (14°),  Mr. 
Lind.sell  has  .suffered  great  loss,  not  only  his 
Roses,  but  his  fruit  being  cut  to  pieces.  Some 
Roses  in  Kent  have  also  been  badly  hit. 
and  the  great  Nottinghamshire  amateur,  Mr! 
Machin,  has  had  thou.sands  of  his  plants 
terribly  injured.  On  the  other  hand,  a  little 
further  south  of  the  midlands,  at  Peterborough, 
Messrs.  Birch  have  not  suffered  aiipreciably. 
In  this  district  of  Surrey  I  thought  that  we 
had  escaped  with  trifling  injury,  l)ut  both  from 
my  own  experience  and  that  of  friends,  I 
now  find  that  great  damage  has  been  done. 
Those  who  have  snft'ered  by  the  frost  had 
better  act  promptly  and  with  decision  and  re- 
move the  shoots  which  have  been  injured,  as 
good  Roses  cannot  grow  on  frost-bitten  plants. 
I  have  looked  up  all  the  authorities  on  Rose 
culture  which  are  available  and  I  posse.ss  most 
of  these  manuals,  but  in  none  of  them  can  I  find 
a  word  of  advice  as  to  the  mode  of  procedure  to 


be  followed  in  the  case  of  and  after  a  severe 
frost  like  the  present  one.  It  must  be  a  rare 
occurrence  in  any  case,  as  few  would  care  to 
grow  Strawberries  and  Roses  in  quantity  if 
they  were  likely  to  have  frequent  semi-anni- 
hilation as  a  possibility.  Many  of  us  on  the 
afternoon  of  Sunday,  the  20th,  thought  a  bad 
frost  imminent,  but  nothing  that  1  know  of 
could  have  been  done  to  save  the  plants  from 
the  consequences  it  has  brought  in  its  train,  as 
the  plants  were  in  the  most  critical  and  succu- 
lent stage  of  their  growth. — Ch.4S.  J.  Gbahame, 
Croydon. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  wrote  of  the  Roses  in 

this  district  as  presenting  a  most  promising  out- 
look. At  the  same  time  I  added  that  a  frost  or 
spell  of  cold  weather  might  easily  upset  all  calcu- 
lations. Mr.  Mawley's  most  interesting  notes 
upon  "  The  weather  in  West  Herts  "  were  more 
than  usually  so  in  your  issue  of  May  26.  We 
there  see  that  for  the  past  ten  years  we  have  had 
a  spell  of  cold  weather  about  the  same  period  ; 
yet,  as  we  have  undoubtedly  had  some  good  Rose 
years  during  that  time,  I  still  feel  we  may  pluck 
up  courage  and  expect  at  least  an  average  one  in 
spite  of  the  frost  of  May  20-21.  It  had  been  my 
intention  to  send  a  note  on  the  Tuesday  morning, 
but  it  was  so  evident  that  the  full  extent  of 
mischief  could  not  be  fairly  judged,  that  1 
refrained.  I  firmly  believe  the  keen  winds  of  the 
past  week  were  even  more  harmful  to  Roses  than 
the  actual  frost,  and  in  manj'  cases  mildew 
is  appearing.  In  the  case  of  my  plants,  the 
Tea-scented  varieties  are  less  'affected  than  the 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Bourbons,  the  foliage  of 
the  latter  being  very  black  in  some  instances, 
and  having  the  appearance  of  being  scorched. 
Similar  to  Mr.  Mawley's,  it  is  the  last  expanded 
leaves  which  have  suffered  the  most,  although 
one  would  natural!}-  expect  the  younger  to  be 
worst.  In  a  few  cases  where  shelter  was  afforded, 
either  by  trees,  shrubs  or  a  wall,  there  is  little 
damage,  and  unless  mildew  follows  the  complete 
atmospheric  (change,  I  have  little  fear  of  future 
results.  Maiden  Hybrid  Perpetuals  are  apparently 
untouched.  We  were  fortunate  in  not  having 
more  than  3"  to  6°  of  frost  here,  as  many  cor- 
respondents speak  of  S°,  10°,  and  in  one  instance 
12°.  Owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  made  so  much  difference 
as  usual  whether  the  plants  were  upon  high 
or  low  ground. — R. ,  Svasex. 

Seasonable  work. — We  are  now  in  the  busiest 
period  of  Rose  growing,  and  much  depends  upon 
how  the  plants  are  handled.  If  we  want  extra 
qualit}',  it  will  be  necessary  to  disbud  as  soon  as 
possible.  Although  a  large  number  of  Roses  are 
already  in  blossom,  the  main  crop  will  not  be  on 
until  the  third  week  in  June.  I  am  only  writing 
of  my  own  and  neighbour's  plants,  but  those  I 
have  seen  in  the  adjoining  counties  of  Kent  and 
Surrey  during  the  past  week  are  in  about  the 
same  condition.  Whether  we  need  quality  or 
(juantity,  it  will  be  well  to  give  plenty  of  water, 
with  some  stimulant  in  the  case  of  established 
plants.  A  slight  sprinkling  of  artificial  manure 
will  also  be  beneficial  if  showery  weather  con- 
tinues. To  keep  the  hoe  moving  among  the  plants 
on  all  favourable  opportunities  will  be  of  immense 
service,  but  where  mulching  has  been  indulged  in 
it  is  impossible  to  use  this  tool.  If  the  summer 
mulch  to  established  plants  has  not  been  applied, 
the  hoe  may  be  used  for  a  few  days  previous,  and 
in  the  case  of  naturally  dry  or  porous  soils,  I  would 
afford  a  good  soaking  before  mulching.  But  what 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  at  present  is  to  keep 
a  close  ej'e  upon  insect  pests.  One  of  the  weevils 
has  been  busy  among  mine  recently,  and  its 
larva'  are  now  doing  much  damage  to  the  flower- 
buds.  The  large  Rose  chafer  1  have  not  seen  yet, 
but  a  green,  black,  and  a  slaty  blue  weevil  have 
been  more  prevalent  than  usual.  In  one  instance 
— a  strong  plant  of  Kaiserin  Friedrich  upon  a  wall 
—  almost  the  whole  of  the  buds  are  affected.  They 
were  particularly  healthy  and  promising  two 
weeks  ago ;    then   a   few   buds  were  eaten   and 


pierced  by  a  small  brownish  beetle,  and  now  the 
whole  are  infested  with  green  and  grey  maggots. 
Not  one  of  these  beetles  could  I  find  in  the  day- 
time, but  at  night  more  than  a  dozen  were  cap- 
tured upon  the  same  tree.  The  larger  brown 
maggot  or  grub  is  also  bus}'  among  the  foliage, 
and  has  increased  very  rapidly  during  the  past 
week  or  ten  days.  Aphides  are  not  so  prevalent 
as  usual,  but  a  few  cases  of  Orange  fungus  have 
appeared. — R. 

Rosa  spinosissima  var.  altaica.  —  This  . 
plant,  which  is  known  more  generally,  perhaps,  as 
Rosa  grandiflora,  is  the  tallest  growing  of  the 
Scotch  Roses  and  the  first  of  the  group  to  flower. 
A  bed  made  up  of  a  couple  of  dozen  plants  is  now 
an  extremely  beautiful  sight  with  us,  every  twig 
bearing  one  or  more  of  the  large,  faintly  creamy- 
white  flowers.  As  in  all  the  forms  of  R.  spino- 
sissima, the  foliage,  with  its  shade  of  tender  green 
and  its  numerous  finely  divided  segments,  is  very 
beautiful  and  makes  a  perfect  setting  for  the 
fiowers.  The  variety  altaica,  which  is  a  native  of 
the  Altai  Mountains,  in  Siberia,  is  3  feet  to  4 
feet  high,  much  stronger-growing  and  less  com- 
pact than  the  common  Burnet  or  Scotch  Rose. 
The  leaves,  too,  are  broader  and  the  flowers  con- 
siderably larger,  measuring  about  3  inches  in 
diameter.  Unfortunately  the  plants  flower  only 
once  a  year,  although  they  remain  several  weeks 
in  beauty  during  May  and  June. — B. 

Hosa  xanthina  (R.  Eca;). — A  plant  of  this 
very  distinct  and  pretty  Rose  is  now  flowering 
freely  in  the  rock  garden  at  Kew.  The  species 
was  discovered  in  Afghanistan  and  introduced  to 
cultivation  by  Major  Aitchison,  in  honour  of 
whose  wife — Mrs.  Eca  Aitchison — the  name  Ecaj 
(now  reduced  to  a  synonym  of  R.  xanthina)  was 
given.  At  present  the  species  is  a  very  rare  one, 
but  it  can  be  recommended  to  those  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  wild  types  of  Rosa  as  one  well 
worth  having,  the  flowers  and  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  plant  differing  considerably  from  those  of  any 
other  species  in  cultivation.  It  is  a  plane  of 
straggling  habit,  with  semi-pendulous  and  very 
prickly  branches.  The  leaves,  although  as  a  rule 
scarcely  more  than  1  inch  long,  consist  of  seven 
to  nine  tiny  leaflets,  which  are  obovateand  slightly 
glandular. "  The  flowers,  too,  are  amongst  the  very 
smallest  of  wild  Roses,  being  from  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  to  1  inch  in  diameter  ;  their  colour, 
however,  is  very  beautiful,  being  a  rich  butter- 
cup-yellow. The  species  is  perfectly  hardy  in 
England. — B. 

Three  good  hardy  H.P.  Roses.— During 
the  last  few  years  many  new  Roses  have  been 
sent  out,  many  of  them  being  but  indifferent 
growers  and  of  tender  constitution.  I  find  in 
this  garden,  which  lies  low,  many  of  them  are 
next  to  useless.  After  trying  many  kinds  I  can 
speak  most  highly  of  John  Hopper,  Heinrich 
Schultheis,  and  Madame  (iabriel  Luizet  for  grow- 
ing as  standards.  All  of  these  give  us  some  good 
heads  of  bloom. — Porskt.  | 

Rose  Marechal  Niel. — Until  Mr.  Fish  made 
the  attempt  to  give  this  Rose  second  place  I  was 
not  aware  that  there  was  any  difference  of 
opinion  about  it.  Mart'chal  Niel  may  possibly 
find  a  serious  rival  in  Climbing  Perle  des  Jardins, 
but  in  William  Allen  Richardson,  never.  I  have 
grown  W.  A.  Richardson  in  heated  and  unhcated 
houses  ever  since  it  was  sent  out,  but  1  have  not 
found  it  so  useful  as  the  Marechal.  Under  gla.ss 
it  is  disappointing  after  the  middle  of  March,  as 
with  a  few  hours'  sun  the  flower-buds  expand  so 
(juickly,  that  what  were  promising  buds  in  the 
morning  are  fully  expanded  by  mid-day  and  com- 
paratively worthless.  If  left  on  the  plant,  Mare- 
chal Niel  does  not  behave  in  that  way,  and  if  cut 
and  placed  in  a  lower  tem])erature  the  flowers 
may  fade,  but  they  do  not  fly  open.  Before 
Mart'chal  Niel  is  superseded,  someone  will  have 
to  raise  a  variety  with  a  greater  number  of  petals 
in  the  flowers  to  give  it  more  staying  powers 
than  W.  A.  Richardson.  Only  last  week  a  writer  in 
mother  paper  recommended  Safrano  in  )ireference 
to  W.  A.  Richard.'ion  for  cultivation  under  glass, 
and  this  I  agree  with.     \V.  A.  Richardson  is  most 
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useful  when  grown  in  pots  and  brought  into  flower 
in  February,  so  that  the  plants  can  be  removed  to 
a  lower  temperature  when  they  are  in  bloom,  as 
the  flowers  then  last  longer. — J.  C.  Clarke. 

Banksian  Roses. — "Cornubian"  questions 
the  sweet  perfume  of  the  yellow  Banksian  Rose. 
I  admit  it  is  not  so  powerful  as  in  the  white 
variety.  At  the  Temple  sliow  I  heard  several 
people  praising  the  peculiar  perfume  of  the  few 
sprays  of  it  that  were  shown.  What  "Cornubian" 
■  describes  as  the  scent  of  bruised  Carrot  leaves  in 
the  white  variety  is  spoken  of  as  Violet-scented 
by  almost  all  other  rosarians. — R. 

Two  good  Hoses.— I  noticed  at  the  Temple 
sliow  a  much  better  flower  or  two  of  the  new  H.  P. 
Rose  Captain  Hayward  than  I  have  before  seen. 
The  flowers  shown  by  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  were 
exceptional!}'  bright  and  good,  quite  a  dazzling 
crimson -scarlet.  It  is  claimed  that  this  Rose 
does  not  mildew  ;  if  correct,  it  will  soon  be  a 
great  garden  favourite,  as  not  only  is  the  form 
perfect,  but  the  habit  of  growth  and  sweet  per- 
fume leave  little  to  be  desired.  Charles  Gater 
was  also  good.  This  has  been  described  as  a  deep 
brownish-crimson,  but  the  slight  tinge  of  brown 
does  not  dull  the  flower  in  any  way.  — Grower. 

Kose  Gloire  de  Dijon.— Your  note  on  Rose 
Aimee  Vibert  growing  against  a  tree  stump  at 
Claremont  recalls  to  mind  some  glorious  old 
specimens  that  u.sed  to  grow  in  an  old  Hereford- 
shire garden.  It  also  prompts  me  to  send  a  note 
on  the  wonderful  effect  which  will  in  a  few  days 
be  produced  from  Rose  Gloire  de  Dijon  growing 
in  a  similar  way  in  the  pleasure  grounds  here. 
Hundreds  of  buds  are  now  on  the  point  of  open- 
ing. The  long  shoots  are  allowed  to  grow  at  will 
throughout  the  summer  months ;  consequently 
they  become  well  ripened.  In  the  early  spring 
they  are  pulled  into  shape  and  tied.  The  result 
is  that  flowers  are  produced  at  almost  every  eye. 
Along  with  them  are  mixed  one  or  two  plants  of 
the  early  summer-flowering  Clematises,  and  the 
harmonious  blending  of  the  pale  blue  of  the 
Clematises  and  the  yellow  of  the  Rose  is  charming. 
—A.  y.,  Ahherky  Hall. 


ROSE  STOCKS. 
St.4ND.\rd  and  half-standard  Briers  are  breaking 
strongly  and  more  uniformly  than  usual,  and  it 
will  be  necessary  to  look  over  these  and  cut  away 
all  superfluous  shoots.  We  must  decide  now  the 
height  of  stem  our  future  Rose  is  to  be,  and  leave 
the  two  or  three  stout  shoots  nearest  to  this. 
Care  should  be  taken  not  to  have  these  upon  tlie 
same  side  of  the  stock,  but  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  a  triangular  form.  If  we  have  one  too  nearly 
in  the  perpendicular  with  another,  it  is  very 
obvious  the  future  Rose  growths  will  be  placed 
to  disadvantage.  Rather  than  this  I  would  limit 
the  shoots  to  be  budded,  and  only  use  two. 
There  is  a  great  saving  in  labour  by  removing 
the  superfluous  shoots  early,  as  we  can  look  over 
a  much  larger  number  in  a  given  time,  and  also 
cut  them  out  cleaner  than  when  old  and  semi- 
ripened.  It  also  throws  more  strength  into  those 
we  intend  budding,  and  greatly  facilitates  the 
operation  by  avoiding  unnecessary  crowding.  If 
we  leave  this  clearing  away  of  extra  growths 
until  the  budding  season  is  upon  us,  their  removal 
checks  the  flow  of  sap  for  some  days,  and  it  often 
becomes  [impossible  to  lift  the  bark  in  the  easy 
manner  so  essential  to  a  good  take,  I  do  no*, 
advocate  shortening  back  or  pinching  out  the 
tips  of  the  shoulders  as  soon  as  the  bud  is 
inserted,  because  it  is  of  great  importance  that 
for  a  little  while  there  should  be  an  uninterrupted 
flow  of  sap.  Dwarfs,  esiiecially  those  of  the  Manetti, 
Brier,  De  la  GrefTeniie,  Polyantha  and  others, 
that  have  been  raised  from  cuttings  need  looking 
over  in  search  of  any  suckers  that  may  be  form- 
ing. If  carefully  disbudded  before  being  planted 
out  and  looked  over  again  now,  there  is  little  fear 
of  many  in  the  future.  After  this  is  done  work 
the  hoe  bctwef!n  tlietn,  and  take  the  firstfavour-able 
opportunity  of  drawing  .some  soil  around  the 
stock   and   covering    it   fur   at    least  a  couple  of 


inches.  We  shall  experience  the  value  of  this 
more  when  the  budding-time  comes.  It  keeps 
the  bark  moist  and  greatly  facilitates  its  lifting 
without  splitting,  while  its  pliability  allows  of 
the  bud  being  bound  in  securely  with  less  con- 
striction. Dwarf  stocks  should  not  be  cultivated 
upon  rich  soil,  or  they  become  too  rampant.  All 
wo  want  is  healthy  growth,  it  being  much  better 
to  avoid  any  tendency  towards  grossness  at  this 
stage,  or  the  bud  is  often  overgrown  or  flooded 
with  sap.  It  is  always  best  to  lift  a  plant  the 
season  after  budding,  when  it  may  be  trans- 
planted to  richer  soil  with  advantage.  This  gives 
us  a  further  opportunity  of  removing  any  suckers, 
but  if  the  bud  be  inserted  as  deeply  as  possible 
and  duo  care  taken  in  the  making  of  stocks,  we 
should  have  very  little  to>  fear  from  suckers. 
Seedling  Briers  are  looking  well.  (Jreat  care  will 
be  neces.sary  not  to  injure  the  collars  of  these,  as 
in  this  case  there  is  only  one  place  where  it  is 
possible  to  bud  if  great  risk  of  future  suckers  is 
to  be  avoided.  I  also  earth  these  up  slightly  in 
the  same  manner  as  other  dwarf  stocks,  and  I  am 
not  sure  there  is  not  more  advantage  in  tliis  in- 
stance, because  it  assists  growth  very  much,  and 
seedling  Briers  are  apt  to  be  more  backward  than 
other  Rose  stocks.  P. 


ROSE  JOTTINGS. 
I  AM  looking  forward  with  considerable  interest 
to  a  new  departure  I  have  made  in  the  treatment 
of  William  Allen  Richardson  Rose.  Having  some 
plants  on  their  own  roots  that  made  shoots  from 
4  feet  to  6  feet  long  last  season  in  the  open  ground, 
I  decided  to  peg  them  down.  This  I  did  last 
February,  after  removing  about  one-third  of  the 
length  of  each  shoot.  At  the  present  time  the 
pegged-down  shoots  are  showing  clusters  of 
flowers  at  nearly  every  joint,  the  surface  of  the 
ground  being  nearly  hidden  by  the  foliage  and 
flowers. 

Fortune's  Yellow. — On  a  warm  wall  in  a  south 
aspect  a  four-year-old  plant  of  this  Rose  has  been 
literally  covered  with  flowers,  as  it  has  been  in 
previous  years.  The  climate  of  the  west  of 
England  evidently  suits  this  Rose,  as  it  grows 
vigorously,  and  when  pruned  pretty  hard  as  soon 
as  the  blooming  season  is  over  it  does  not  fail  to 
flower.  As  a  standard  in  the  open  the  plant  just 
lives,  and  only  gives  a  stray  flower  or  two.  Under 
glass,  especially  in  a  heated  house  that  is  kept 
rather  close.  Fortune's  Vellow  is  not  satisfactory, 
as  it  grows  rampantly  and  produces  but  few 
blossoms.  In  a  large  unheated  structure,  which 
a  sharp  frost  penetrated,  and  which  was  always 
well  ventilated  in  winter,  I  have  had  hundreds  of 
flowers  in  one  season. 

Mrs.  Paul  (Bourbon). — I  am  treating  this  as 
a  pillar  Rose  because  I  think  it  is  the  only  satis- 
factory way  of  obtaining  its  true  character,  as  it 
grows  too  vigorously  to  submit  kindly  to  pruning. 
Last  year's  growths  are  now  showing  blooms  at 
nearly  every  eye. 

Early  FLOWERiNt;  climbincj  Roses.  —  The 
earliest  Roses  of  the  season  are  always  the  most 
appreciated.  The  Banksians  will,  1  expect,  be 
given  the  first  place.  Next  to  these  I  should 
place  RGve  d'Or,  Safrano,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  and 
Bouquet  d'Or.  Cheshunt  Hybrid  and  Climbing 
Victor  Verdier  follow  these  very  ciuickl}-,  and, 
being  red  Roses,  are  generally  valued. 

J.  C.  C. 

ROSE  NOTES. 
"  1).  T.  F.,"  writing  of  La  France,  s-iys  it  has 
found  rest  among  the  Teas.  This  is  hardly  cor- 
rect. It  is  a  Hybrid  Tea  and  one  of  the  finest 
examples  of  this  new  class,  and  no  more  a  Tea 
than  are  Captain  Christy  and  (Jloire  Lyonnaise.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  the  same  species  of  "  gout  or 
warts"  mentioned  by  "  1).  T.  F."  on  Jiage  :i!l(l  is 
common  upon  William  Allen  Ricliardson,  so  that 
his  claims  for  this  grand  variety  being  free  from 
any  sus|)icion  of  the  same  are,  unfortunately,  not 
realised.  On  the  same  page  .).  C.  Clarke  touelies 
upon  the  (piestion  of  colour  in  Mari'dial  Niel,  and 
I  quite  agrcewithwliathesaj-s,  the  variations  being 


equally  noticeable  whether  in  the  open  or  under 
glass  and  in  all  temperatures  ;  but  I  do  not  think 
his  theory  of  a  lighter-coloured  sport  having  been 
propagated  from  is  altogether  responsible  for  iho 
pale  blooms.  It  is  true  we  get  a  full  cro|)  of  [lale 
or  dark  yellow  flowers,  but  the  succeeding  crop  is 
by  no  means  invariably  the  same  in  shade  ;  there- 
fore I  rather  think  the  variation  is  constitutional. 
Mr.  Clarke's  method  of  planting  upon  raised  beds 
where  a  subsoil  of  clay  is  near  the  surface  is  ex- 
cellent, and  I  have  seen  some  splendid  results 
when  ordinary  plans  have  failed.  There  are 
many  other  plants  besides  Roses  which  would  be 
far  more  successful  if  grown  in  this  manner  upon 
clayey  subsoils.  Severe  frost  with  a  wet  soil  is 
one  of  the  most  deadly  combinations  to  Rose 
plants  we  can  have,  and  the  slight  raising  pre- 
vents this  about  their  most  vital  parts,  while  at 
the  same  time  we  need  have  little  fear  of  drought 
in  the  summer  with  the  stiffer  subsoil. 

More  than  one  note  has  appealed  recently  re- 
specting the  supposed  shy-blooming  properties 
of  Reve  d'Or,  and  I  was  pleased  to  see  the  i.oto 
from  Taunton  in  its  favour.  I  also  consider  it 
particularly  early  and  free,  and  it  is  very  hardy. 
Of  all  Roses,  I  think  this  variety  requires  ka  t 
pruning  ;  even  the  thinning  out  aflbrded  to  most 
climbers  must  be  only  slightly  done  if  we  are  to 
avoid  an  excess  of  growth  season  after  season.  A 
large  plant  in  a  cool  conservator}'  had  made  pro- 
digious growth  for  four  or  five  years  with  scarcely 
any  bloom,  but  the  season  after  orders  were  given 
for  the  knife  to  be  kept  away  from  it  entirely  a 
splendid  crop  was  realised,  and  it  has  been  equally 
beautiful  this  spring.  It  was  in  bloom  with  me 
the  first  week  in  May  this  year  and  on  April  "27 
last  year.  At  present  a  plant  upon  a  wall  in  my 
neighbour's  garden  is  carrying  many  hundreds  if 
good  flowers.  I  never  had  Mar^chal  Niel  better  in 
the  open  than  this  season.  It  is  naturally  an 
early  variety  and  the  weather  just  suited  it.  The 
frost  and  cold  have  every  appearance  of  crippling 
the  later  buds.  Charles  Lefebvre  and  several 
other  early  Perpetuals  are  carrying  malformed 
buds,  and  green  centres  are  likely  to  be  more 
prevalent  than  usual  among  those  Roses  open- 
ing early  in  June.  Owing  to  the  change  to  colder 
weather,  Roses  will  not  be  so  early  as  was  thought 
a  few  weeks  ago.  Then  everything  promised  an 
early  crop,  but  now  the  plants  seem  at  a  stand- 
still, if  we  except  a  few  favourable  spots  upon  a 
wall  or  fence.  From  what  I  can  see,  the  most  of 
the  Rose  shows  will  not  be  much  too  late  after  all, 
and  as  the  ground  is  very  cold,  the  growth  is  not 
likely  to  make  so  rapid  progress  as  was  antici- 
pated a  short  time  back.  1  was  much  interested 
in  Mr.  Mawley's  note,  especially  about  the  inex- 
plicable way  some  specimens  are  injured  and 
others  apparently  unliarmed.  In  my  garden  dwarf 
Beans  show  the  same  peculiarity  as  his  Dahlias  - 
some  quite  killed,  others  untouched,  and  these 
side  by  side  and  in  a  similar  stage  of  growth  to 
all  ajipearance.  It  is  the  same  among  the  Roses, 
some  leaves  killed,  others  on  the  same  shoot  and 
as  nearly  as  po.-sible  in  the  same  stage  being  un- 
touched. With  me  Duke  of  Connaught  is  the 
most  attected,  but  A.  K.  Williams  is  worse  than 
many  others.  U.  S. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ROSES. 


Rose  Clio.— Last  year  when  writing  of  tliia  Rose 
J  said  it  was  one  of  the  finest  I  laid  seen  for  some 
time.  This  was  fully  borno  out  at  tlie  Ti'inple  phow 
rooontly  when  Messrs.  W.  Paul  ami  Hon  hml  souie 
graml  examples.  It  is  of  splendid  hal)it,  tin)  tlowiTs 
clear  tiesh  co'our  with  a  deep  rosy  pink  urutre.— P. 

New  China  Rose  Duke  of  York.— At  the 

'I'erniilo  sliuw  a  Kosc  wus  exhibited  uuder  the  abjve 
imuie.  'I'lje  colour  was  nuwt  peeuliav,  ireaniy  pink 
Hilli  purplisli  crimson  centre- ut  very  loose  bliu>m, 
and  iii>t  one  1  could  admire.  A  some  distunco  from 
this  plant  was  auother  of  tlie  same  name,  hut  called  a 
new  heddoiK  Chna.  If  tlierc  are  two  Chinas  of  the 
same  name,  ii.ui'h  eonfusiuu  is  likely  to  arise.  The 
latter  plant  was  dwarfer  in  habit,  freer  hlouming,  aud 
(.f  very  dilTeient  colour,  lemindmg  mo  of  a  small 
Mmo.  Cusiii. — P. 
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Stove   and    Greenhouse. 


GROUPING    PLANTS. 

Whatever  may  be  said  in  favour  of  groups  of 
Chrysantliemums  alone,  my  experience  is  tliat  a 
far  more  pleasing  efl'ect  can  be  produced  by  us- 
ing other  light  and  free-growing  plants  with 
them.  During  the  last  five  years  I  have  had  to 
provide  material  for  three  groups  for  the  clois- 
ters here  during  the  autunm  months.  This 
causes  a  considerable  amount  of  forethought  in 
the  provision  of  suitable  plants,  seeing  these 
cloisters  are  90  feet  long,  by  from  15  feet  to  18 
feet  high.  At  the  extreme  ends  are  placed  a 
pair  of  tall  Palms.  Under  these  are  arranged 
a  few  Chi-ysanthemums  of  decided  colours  with 
an  edging  of  small  Ferns. 

On  the  side  opposite  to  the  groups  are 
arranged  Palms,  Araiicaria  excelsa,  -\ruin  Lilies, 
&c.  The  groups  as  shown  in  the  engraving  con- 
sisted of  the  following  plants.  The  centre 
group  was  arranged  in  a  half-circle,  consisting 
princiijally  of  Chrysanthemums,  tall-growing 
kinds  from  8  feet  to  10  feet  high  being  used  at 
the  back.  Plants  grown  in  all  forms  and 
heights  are  used,  from  those  of  the  above  height 
down  to  those  8  inches  high.  These  small  plants 
are  useful  for  the  front  row.  The  same  may 
be  said  as  to  size  of  blooms,  from  the  big  Mme. 
C  Audiguier  to  tlie  small  and  usefid  pompons 
and  single  kinds.  The  whole  group  is  arranged 
as  lightly  as  possible,  using  only  a  few  colours 
at  one  time,  finishing  off  the  front  row  with  low 
Chrysanthemums  and  small  plants  of  Oak-leaved 
Pelargoniums  in  4|-inch  pots.  At  the  front  I 
use  very  small  plants  of  hardy  growing  Ferns, 
so  that  no  pots  can  be  seen  and  the  whole 
looks  pleasing.  One  of  the  groups  was  com- 
posed of  tall  Chrysanthemums  at  the  back, 
with  Grevillea  robusta,  white  and  )-ellow  Mar- 
guerites, Salvia  spleudens  and  8.  Pitcheri,  with 
a  fringe  of  such  plants  as  fine-foliaged  Begonias, 
scented-leaved  Geraniums  and  Ferns. 

The  group  in  the  engraving  consisted  of 
Chrysanthemums  at  the  back,  Grevilleas, 
Salvia  splendens  and  S.  Betheli,  yellow  and 
red  Celosia  pyramidalis,  with  Chrysanthemums 
of  the  summer-blooming  type  struck  late  for 
the  purpose,  and  Oak-leaved  Pelargoniums 
with  Ferns,  etc.,  as  an  edging.  I  always  en- 
deavour to  place  several  plants  of  any  one 
colour  together,  as  by  so  floing  the  effect  is  far 
more  striking.  These  gi-oups  are  arranged  as 
lightly  as  possible,  keeping  every  pot  out  of 
sight,  as  nothing  mars  the  effect  more  than 
seeing  a  row  of  pot.s  and  a  stiff  upright  facing, 
as  is  often  seen  in  Chrysanthemum  exhibitions. 
In  arrangements  of  most  kinds  it  is  very  neces- 
sary not  to  use  a  large  number  of  colours  to- 
gether, or  the  effect  will  be  weakened,  more 
especially  at  a  distance.  J  find  the  single 
Chrysanthemum  Mary  Anderson  most  uselul 
in  these  arrangements  in  November. 

Funic  Abbey.  John  Crook. 


Euryops  pectinatus. — This  shrubby  compo- 
site, which  is  nearly  related  to  the  Othonnas,  is 
well  worth  attention  as  a  llowering  plant  for  the 
greenhouse,  especially  where  the  different  Mar- 
guerites are  admired,  for  in  general  appearance  it 
is  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  this  po]iular  class  of 
plants.  The  flowers  are  yellow  and  each  about 
2  inches  in  diameter.  When  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition a  succession  of  bloom  is  kept  up  for  some 
time.  This  Euryops,  which  is  a  native  of  South 
Africa,  from  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1731,  is 
very  uncommon,  being  rarely  met  with  outside  of 
botanic  gardens.  Apart  from  the  blossoms  it  is 
also  noticeable  by  reason  of  the  hoary,  piettily- 
divided   foliage.       It   needs   the   protection    of   a 


greenhouse,  and  under  much  the  same  treatment    A  name  under  which  it  was  at  one  time  known 
as  a  Pelargonium   it  will  both  grow  and   flower    wasS.  venustum.underwhichnameitwas  figured  ii 


well.-  H.  V. 

Streptocarpus  culture. — Many  doubtless  fail 
with  these  useful  decorative  plants  from  the 
erroneous  idea  that  thej'  are  strictly  cool  green- 
house subjects,  whereas  an  intermediate  heat  is 
essential  to  grow  them  properly.  Our  plants 
were  in  the  first  instance  placed  in  a  temperature 
of  from  4.5   to  50'  in   spring.     Growth,  however. 


the  Botanical  Mai/aziiie  (t.  5823).  It  is  a  native  of 
the  West  Indies,  where  it  may  be  seen  clothing 
trees  and  bushes  in  the  same  way  as  our  Bitter- 
sweet, and  is  readily  increased  by  means  of 
cuttings. 


CALADIUMS  AT  FOREST  HILL. 
The  Caladiura  has  of  recent  years  proved  a  source 
was   slow  and  poor,  but  on  remo\ing  them  to  a    of  attraction  at  the  nurseries  of  ^iessrs.  J.  Laing 
shady  position  in   a  Pine  stove  a  great  improve-    and  Sons  at  Forest  Hill.     This  season  the  jilants 
ment   took    place,    and   they   are   now    flowering    are  exceptionally  fine,  many  of  specimen  size,  as 

one  may  suppose  from  the 
noble  examples  exhibited  at 
shows,  others  in  a  smaller, 
but  no  less  pleasing  stage. 
One  gets  in  this  race  of  fine- 
foliaged  plants  a  remark- 
able phase  of  leaf-colouring, 
some  with  leaves  of  a  silvery 
tint,  others  of  richest  crim- 
son, or  shades  in  which  in- 
tense green  forms  a  part.  Of 
course,  it  is  only  in  a  few 
gardens,  where  a  special  lo\e 
for  Caladiums  exists,  that  a 
collection  need  be  thought, 
of,  but  in  ever}'  place  it  is 
imijortant  to  have  a  few  re- 
presentativer. 

They  are  not  so  difficult  to 
manage  as  is  often  supposed, 
only  stove  heat  is  essential  to 
their  free  development.  A 
moist  heat  is  necessai'y,  and 
at  the  commencement  the 
plants  must  be  moderately 
shaded  to  prevent  the  foli- 
age, which  is  of  thin  texture, 
getting  burned.  If  this 
occurs,  it  causes  permanent 
disfigurement.  A  great  evil 
is  giving  too  much  heat  and 
shade.  The  result  is  to  en- 
courage those  flimsy  leaves 
one  sees  in  gardens,  which 
utterly  fail  when  brought 
into  a  cooler  atmosphere  for 
decoration.  The  time  to  pot 
the  bulbs  is  when  growth 
commences  in  spring.  Use 
a  compost  made  of  peat  t«o 
parts,  turty  loam  one  part, 
and  a  part  of  sharp  silver 
sand  to  make  the  compost 
porous.  Give  plenty  of  drain- 
age, and  jilace  the  plants  in 
a  moist  temperature  of  70", 
])Otting  them  on  as  often  as 
rec|uired.  At  first  water 
cautiously,  not  giving  too 
liberal  a  supply  until  the 
pots  get  fairly  full  of  roots, 
when  liquid  manure  of  mo- 
derate strength  may  be  re- 
gularly sui)plied.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  use  bottom  heat 
to  start  the  plants.  I'rovido 
for  them  a  jiosition  near 
the  glass  to  afford  abundance 
of  light,  and  when  removal 
to  the  greenhouse  or  con- 
freely.  I  would  not,  however,  recommend  quite  servatory  is  contemplated,  harden  oft  the  plants 
so  much  heat  as  a  rule,  a  night  figure  of  GO^  being  to  withstand  the  change.  Dry  off  the  tubers 
preferable.  In  winter  also  while  at  rest  the  plants  ,  gradually  as  the  leaves  die,  and  dunng  the  winter 
should  not  be  kept  either  in   too  cool  a  house  or    '  "  '  '  "  '""  ' 

coo  moist  at  the  roots. — .J.  Cit.\wi'(ii;i). 

Solanuni  Seaforthianum  is  a  climber  that 
one  should  like  to  .see  more  often  grown  in  gar- 
dens. It  is  a  free,  graceful  and  beautiful  plant 
for  clothmg  the  rafters  of  a  stove,  and  a  coloured 


Groups  of  plants  in  the  cloisters  at  Forde  Abieu.    Engraved  for 
The  Garden  from  a  photograph  sent  by  Mr.  J.  Crook. 


keep  the"  soil  fairly  moist,  not  dust-dry. 

Wc  thought  the  above  few  notes  on  their  cul- 
ture mighl  prove  i)rohtaljle  to  our  readers,  as 
many  make  the  mi^take  of  aflording  a  stewing, 
but  quite  unnecessary  temperature.  The  collec- 
tion at  Forest  Hill  is  rich  in  beautiful  varic- 
plate  was  given  of  it  in  The  tiAnuEN,  December  i  lies.  A  few  of  them  specially  selected  for 
10,  1892.  S.  Seaforthianum  grows  quickly,  and  their  fine  tints  of  foliage  and  distinctness  were 
has  been  introduced  into  English  gardens  on  more  '  the  following  :  Alice  Van  Geert  is  very  charmnig 
than  one  occasion.  Curiously,  however,  it  is  only  fur  its  delicate  shades  of  colour,  pale  prnnrcse, 
in  such  a  place  as  Kew  that  one  meets  with  it.    touched  with  pink  and  with  veins  of  rose  ;  Baton 
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Adolphe  de  Rothschild,  crimson-red,  spotted  with 
rose,  the  leaf  very  large ;  B.  S.  Williams,  deep 
rose  with  carmine  veins,  one  of  the  best  in  the 
collection  ;  Candidum,  a  fine  kind,  white,  with 
green  ribs  ;  and  Charlemagne,  rosy  red,  with 
much  deeper  veins.  We  may  also  note  such  ac- 
quisitions as  Comte  de  (Jerminy,  tlie  reddish 
cslour  of  the  leaves,  if  somewhat  dull,  being  dis- 
tinct ;  Excellent,  spotted  with  white  and  red  on 
a  deep  green  ground  ;  Ibis  Rose,  self  rose ;  Ibis 
Rouge,  also  rose,  but  with  carmine  veins  and 
network  ;  Jas.  H.  Laing,  the  bold  leaf  suffused 
w-ith  a  rose  tint,  the  veins  deeper  and  the  border 
green.  It  is  very  interesting  to  note  the  curious 
contrasts  of  colour,  green  against  rosy  shades, 
yet  not  incongruous.  John  Laing  has  very  bright 
reddish  rose  leaves,  with  a  border  of  cream 
colour ;  I'Automne,  creamy  white,  one  of  the 
most  graceful  of  all ;  Louis  van  Houtte,  deep  red, 
touched  with  bronze  ;  Mrs.  Harry  Veitch,  touched 
with  I'i'iky  red  on  a  white  ground,  the  veins 
bright  crimson  ;  President  de  la  Devansaye,  red- 
dish carmine,  the  leaves  small  and  pleasing,  pure 
white  with  blush  veins. 

The  most  useful  of  the  dwarf  types  is  argj-rites, 
its  leaves  bright  in  colour,  small,  and  the  plant 
quite  tufted.  A  companion  to  this  is  Le  Nain 
Rouge,  which  is  like  the  other  in  general  aspect, 
but  the  leaves  are  carmine-red  in  colour. 


TERRACE  GARDEN  PLANTS. 
I  SHOULD  be  very  grateful  if  any  of  your  readers 
would  give  me  their  advice  as  to  the  most  suit- 
able plants  for  growing  in  large  tubs  to  be 
placed  on  a  terrace  (south  aspect)  during  the 
summer  months.  They  must  be  tall  and  im- 
pcsing  looking. — J.  W.  T. 

*:/*  This  query  opens  up  a  most  interesting 
question,  and  one  about  which  a  considerable 
divergence  of  opinion  exists.  More  often  than 
not  jjlants  of  a  too  formal  outline  are  adliered 
to  and  considered  indispensable.  These  may  in 
some  instances  accord  with  the  architectural  and 
geometrical  surroundings  of  a  terrace,  but  it 
does  not  at  all  follow  that  they  should  do  so. 
Plants  which  are  of  formal  outline  when  grown 
naturally  can  be  excused,  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  greenhouse  Arauoarias,  but  to  clip,  twist, 
and  otherwise  contort  plants  into  all  imaginable 
shapes  has  not  much  of  the  elements  of  natural 
grace  and  beauty  in  their  favour.  Terrace  gar- 
dens in  olden  times  were  no  doubt  studied  more 
than  at  the  present  day  ;  in  these  the  invariable 
rule  was  formality  in  an  excessive  degree. 
Rather  than  adopt  this  method  it  is  far  pre- 
ferable to  select  for  the  summer  months  the 
hardier  of  the  greenhouse  fine-foliaged  plants. 
Of  these,  the  Dracrenas  are  both  tall  and 
imposing-looking  when  tliey  have  attained  full 
growth.  D.  au.stralis,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  D.  indivisa,  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
graceful  of  plants  ;  of  this  species  there  are  two 
distinct  forms,  D.  lineata,  with  much  broader 
foliage,  tlie  plant  being  of  more  massive  appear- 
ance, and  D.  Vcitchi,  rather  more  robust  than 
the  type,  having  dark  midribs.  Phorniium 
tcnax  (the  New  Zealand  Flax)  is  a  grand  jilant 
for  tubs,  more  imposing  with  age  than  the 
Dracienas,  wliilst  for  windy  situations  it  is 
better  calculated  to  withstand  any  injury. 
Old  plants  of  tins  species  when  in  flower 
are  splendid  features.  Phormium  tenax  varie- 
gatum  is  a  very  handsome  and  distinct  form, 
the  foliage  being  striped  with  rich  yellow 
and  white.  P.  tenax  atro-purpureum  lias 
its  foliage  of  a  metallic  purple  .shade  and 
ia  quite  distinct  from  any  other  kind.  P. 
Colensoi  is  of  a  smaller  growtli,  with  rather 
narrower  and  more  erect  foliage  ;  of  this  there 
is  also  a  variegated  form.  For  the  average  of 
gardens  P.  tenax  is  preferable,  but  if  much 
exposed  to  wind,  P.  Coleu.'.oi,  by  reason  of  its 


rigid  habit.     The  greenhouse  varieties   of  the 

Yucca  make  handsome  subjects  when  they 
have  attained  full  development.  Y.  aloifolia 
and  Y.  aloifolia  variegata  are  the  two  best  of 
these  ;  they  will  withstand  a  windy  spot  very 
well.  No  plants  can  scarcely  surpass  the 
hardier  of  the  Agaves,  particularly  for  a  bleak, 
exposed  terrace.  Agave  americana  and  A. 
americana  variegata  are  the  two  best  for  terrace 
gardens,  both  being  of  grand  proportions  as 
specimens.  Araucaria  excelsa  (the  Norfolk 
Island  Pine)  is  best  known  as  a  conservatory 
plant,  but  when  it  has  attained  large  dimen- 
sions, say  0  feet  to  8  feet  in  height,  it  is  a  fine 
object  for  large  tubs  or  vases.  One  essential 
point  in  its  favour  is  the  comparatively  small 
amount  of  root  space  required,  so  long  as  it  is 
well  attended  to  for  water.  It  should  be 
guarded  against  injury  from  wind  by  means  of 
three  stakes  inserted  on  the  outside  of  the  pot, 
the  pot  being  itself  plunged  in  a  tub  ;  in  a 
secluded  or  sheltered  position  with  an  amount 
of  shade  it  is  best  at  home.  Bamboos  are 
strongly  recommended,  more  particularly  Bam- 
busa  Metake  and  B.  gracilis  ;  the  latter  makes 
the  stouter  canes,  but  has  the  smaller  foliage ; 
the  former  will  make  the  denser  growth.  In 
many  positions  these  are  safe  out  of  doors  all 
the  winter  ;  even  near  London  with  its  fogs  B. 
Metake  thrives  surprisingly  well  in  the  open 
gi-ound.  Aralia  Sieboldi  if  massed  in  a  large 
tub  would  produce  a  fine  eft'ect  ;  it  is  hardy  in 
the  southern  counties  when  planted  out,  but  in 
tubs  it  should  have  protection  from  frost 
through  the  roots  being  more  exposed. 

Of  Palms,  there  are  none  to  surpass  or  even 
equal  Cham;erops  excelsa.  It  is  ^Jar  excellence 
the  Palm  for  outdoor  culture  ;  its  sturdy  rigid 
foliage  and  leaf-stalks  preserve  it  from  any 
harm.  From  a  moderate  sized  plant  up  to  large 
specimens  with  stout  tree-like  stems,  it  is  a 
grand  feature  in  any  garden,  imparting  a  tropi- 
cal appearance  to  the  surroundings.  I  have  seen 
Latania  borbonica  employed  on  ten-aces  with 
wonderfully  fine  eftect.  As  a  large  specimen  it 
has  much  handsomer  leafage  than  the  Chamse- 
rops  above  quoted,  but  its  foliage  is  more  liable 
to  injury  from  wind  and  sun.  Phcenix  dacty- 
lifera  (the  Date  Palm)  will  also  bear  standing 
out  during  the  summer  very  well  indeed.  Em- 
ployed in  association  with  the  Chaniajrops,  it 
would  answer  well,  being  of  totally  distinct 
growth  ;  if  exposed  to  the  full  sunshine  it  will 
turn  somewhat  yellow  in  the  foliage,  but  not 
sufficiently  so  to  sufl'er  any  harm.  Other  Palms, 
as  the  Kentias,  now  so  popular  for  indoor  de- 
coration, should  not  be  stood  outside,  nor  should 
the  Cycads,  excej^t  in  shaded  places.  All  of  tlio 
foregoing  plants  that  have  been  recommended 
can  be  kept  through  the  winter  in  a  house  from 
which  frost  is  barely  excluded,  being  perfectly 
safe  at  all  events  with  a  temperature  of  3.5°. 
One  of  the  old-fashioned  lofty  greenhou.ses 
would  suit  them  admirably  during  the  winter 
months. 

Plants  of  herbaceous  growth  prove  very  use- 
ful for  large  vases  or  tubs  ;  the  following  are  of 
(|uick  growth,  whilst  during  tlie  winter  they 
take  but  little  room.  Camias  of  the  tall,  ro- 
bust growing  section  can  be  strongly  recom- 
mended ;  these  dift'er  in  the  colour  of  the  foli- 
age, some  being  of  a  liglit  green  shade,  otiiers 
of  a  dark  green,  and  others  with  bronzy-col- 
oured leaves  ;  all  are  ccpially  useful,  and  can 
cither  be  grouped  individually  or  collectively. 
0.  aurantiaca,  pale  green  ;  C.  indica,  darker 
green;  and  (!.  nigricans,  coppery  red,  are  ex- 
anqiles  of  the  l)est  kiud.s.  Another  grand  plant 
for  tulis  or  large  pots  is  Erythrina  crista-galU, 
a  much  neglected  subject,  but  why  so  it  is  diffi- 
cult  to   exjilain.     A   plant   of   this  when  well 


established  need  not  be  disturbed  for  years, 
only  needing  an  annual  top-dressing.  In  warm 
and  sheltered  situations  Hedychium  Gardneri- 
anum  might  be  included  with  safety  ;  it  is  not 
unlike  the  Cannas  in  growth,  but  totally  dis- 
tinct in  its  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  large 
gorgeous  panicles.  Ferdinandia  eminens  makes 
veiy  rapid  growth  from  cuttings  struck  the 
same  sjjring  (it  is  recommended  by  some  to  be 
raised  from  seeds,  but  this  method  of  increase 
is  unreliable);  small  plants  of  it  would  now  if 
planted  en  masse  soon  produce  a  fine  display. 

Turning  to  annuals,  there  is  a  considerable 
choice,  the  best  being  the  difl'erent  varieties  of 
the  Castor-oil  plant  (Riciuus  .sp. ).  A  good  selec- 
tion would  be  R.  Obermanni,  dark  purple  foli- 
age, 8  feet  to  10  feet  ;  R.  africanus,  large  green 
leaves,  height  C  feet ;  and  R.  macrocarpus,  light 
green  foliage,  height  li  feet.  Three  of  either 
sort  of  these  would,  if  planted  together,  soon 
make  a  large  mass.  Meliauthus  major  is  an- 
other good  annual  with  very  handsome  glaucoi;s 
green  leaves,  making  a  rapid  growth  when  once 
established.  For  these  plants  of  annual  growth 
it  is  necessary  to  employ  rich  soil  with  liberal 
treatment  in  other  ways. 

Yucca  gloriosa  and  Y.  recurva  are  frequently 
grown  outside  entirely,  being  hardy  in  many 
places.  These  are  noble  plants  for  this  particular 
purpose,  being  permanent  features,  but  during 
severe  weather  protection  should  in  the  case  of 
l)oth  kinds  be  aflbrded,  even  if  oidy  in  a  shed 
or  outljuilding.  Oranges  are  time-honoured 
plants  for  terraces,  but  they  are  scarce  in  a 
measure,  hence  I  have  not  entered  into  their 
merits.  Bays  are  fine  objects,  but  are  often 
spoiled  by  the  barbarous  use  of  the  knife  to 
keep  them  in  some  peculiar  shape.— Southkon. 


A  fine  Rhododendron.— One  of  the  most 
beautiful  Rhododendrons  ever  raised  for  pots  is 
named  Helene  Schiffner.  A  note  was  given  of  it 
in  The  Garden,  May  27,  1893  (p.  446),  when  it 
was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Botanic  Society's  ex- 
hibition by  M.  J.  T.  Seidel,  Handelsgartner, 
Steisen-bei-Dresden,  who  also  showed  it  at  the 
gi'eat  Ghent  ex-hibition  last  year.  It  was  shown 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  by'  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons.  It  is  a 
variety  or  hybrid  that  should  be  made  good  note 
of  by  all  interested  in  this  class.  The  plant  is 
remarkably  compact  in  growth,  strong,  leafy, 
and  bears  a  profusion  of  very  neat  heads  of 
flowers,  every  shoot  in  fact  terminated  by  a  clus- 
ter, so  to  say,  of  pure  white  blooms,  wliich  indi- 
vidually are  well  shaped,  broad,  and  handsome. 
A  few  plants  well  grown  would  make  a  charming 
feature  in  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory. 

Pimelea  spectabilis.  —  The  first  recorded 
flowering  of  this  beautiful  Pimelea  in  this  country 
was  in  the  spring  of  1S41  at  Mr.  Low's  nursery  at 
Clapton.  For  over  fifty  years,  therefore,  it  has 
been  cultivated  by  that  firm,  b_v  wliom  cliarming 
specimens  have  recently  been  exhibited  at  the 
Drill  Hall,  Westminster.  It  is  tlie  finest  of  all 
the  Pimeleas,  the  umbels  (which  consist  of  several 
scores  of  flowers)  measuring  from  '2  inches  to 
3  inches  across.  The  flowers  individually  nro 
white,  tinged  with  rose  near  the  tips  of  the  petals. 
The  tube  of  the  corolla  is  1  inch  loni;  and  covered 
thickly  with  long  white  hairs.  The  leaves  are 
14  inches  long,  linear,  and  taper  to  a  long  fine 
point.  Another  s[)ecies  of  I'imeica  now  very 
prettily  in  flo«er  is  P.  Nieppergiana,  which  has 
small  leaves  less  than  1  inch  long,  the  umbels  of 
flowers  being  also  smaller  than  those  of  P.  specta- 
bilis, but  pure  white.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
exliibition  of  these  and  other  species  will  restore 
them,  to  some  extent  at  least,  to  the  important 
position  they  held  amongst  greenhouse  plants  a 
generation  ago. 

Backhousia  myrtifolia  is  a  pretty  and  dis- 
t  inct  greenhon.sc  plant  that  is  not  very  frequently 
seen,  but  which  is  represented  by  some  neat  little 
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specimens  now  flowering  veiy  freely  in  the  tem- 
perate house  at  Kew.  The  jjlant  in  habit  and 
foliage  bears  (as  its  name  implies)  a  close  resem- 
blance to  the  Myrtle,  but  it  is  of  looser  habit,  and 
its  leaves  are  dull  instead  of  bright  green,  and  are 
also  covered  with  pubescence  when  young.  The 
flowers  occur  in  corymbs,  and  are  of  a  pleasing 
shade  of  very  pale  green,  scarcel}'  wliite,  as  lias 
been  so  frequently  stated.  A  conspicuous  fea- 
ture of  the  flower  is  the  bunch  of  wliite  stamens 
in  the  centre,  so  -[commonly  seen  in  myrtaceous 
plants.  It  is,  however,  the  large  petal-lilve  calyx 
lobes  which  give  the  flower  its  distinctive  charac- 
ter. The  species  was  introduced  about  fifty  years 
ago  by  the  then  head  of  the  firm  of  Low  at  Clap- 
ton, but  it  had  been  previously  discovered  in  the 
Illawarra  district  of  New  South  Wales  by  Mr. 
James  Backhouse,  after  whom  Sir  Wra.  Hooker 
named  the  genus.  In  the  adult  stage  it  makes  a 
small  tree  16  feet  high,  but  flowers  when  a  few 
inches  high  if  struck  from  cuttings. 


A  SEVERE  FROST  IN  MAY. 

I  HAVE  again  to  chronicle  a  most  disastrous  May 
frost  which  visited  us  on  the  night  of  the  20th 
and  morning  of  the  21st.  Everything  was  for- 
ward and  looking  reraarkablj- well  throughout  the 
district,  but  the  10'  of  frost  experienced  has 
altered  the  whole  aspect  of  the  country.  For  the 
first  time  in  my  experience  the  whole  of  the  Apple 
crop  is  ruined.  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries  and  Dam- 
sons awa}'  from  walls  are  in  the  same  state.  At 
least  nine-tenths  of  the  Strawberry  blossom  is 
killed  outright  and  many  of  the  leaves  have  had 
their  stems  frozen  tlirough.  About  half  tlie  crop 
of  Gooseberries  on  unpruned  bushes,  and  more  than 
that  where  bushes  aie  kept  thin,  have  been  de- 
stroyed. The  most  exposed  Currants  have  been 
destroyed,  but  the  bushes  being  well  clothed  with 
leaves,  many  huve  escaped.  All  Potatoes,  which 
were  very  forward,  are  blackened  to  tlio  ground 
in  most  cases,  and  even  those  on  sheltered  south 
borders  have  most  of  their  growth  cut  off.  If 
these  had  escaped,  digging  would  have  commenced 
in  a  week  or  ten  days.  Early  French  Beans  and 
Scarlet  Runners  are  ruined  and  Broad  Beans  sadly 
crippled,  while  some  sorts  of  Peas  have  suffered 
greatly.  Figs  on  south  walls  have  lost  all  the  fruit 
and  many  leaves  and  tips  of  shoots.  Outdoor 
Grape  Vines  have  most  of  their  shoots  frozen 
through  below  the  bunches.  Fuchsia  Riccartoni 
is  killed  to  the  ground.  Polygonum  sachalinense 
lias  not  a  green  leaf  left  on  it.  Wistarias,  Fun- 
kias,  Heucheras,  Roses  and  Sweet  Briers  have  all 
been  injured.  Primula  japonica  and  others  have 
had  their  flower-stems  cut  through,  and  young 
seedling  Kales  and  Cauliflowers  are  quite  seared. 
Many  of  our  hardy  wild  flowers  are  badly  injured, 
and  even  the  common  Thistle  is  blackened.  Among 
trees  and  shrubs.  Magnolia  acuminata,  Walnut, 
Holly,  Beech,  Sweet  Chestnut,  Laurel,  Ivy,  Oak, 
Yew  and  Plane  have  the  young  growths  black- 
ened. Holly  berries  and  Beech  mast  are  killed  ; 
in  fact,  a  list  of  the  injured  would  include  nearly 
half  the  things  in  the  garden.  Even  the  flower- 
stems  of  Carnations  seem  to  be  injured.  — J.  C. 
T.'VLLACK,  Lirermere  Park,  Bury  Si.  Edmund". 

P.S.  (May  22). — On  looking  round  to-day  I  find 
the  Strawberry  plants  looking  worse  than  they 
did  yesterday,  as  many  of  the  leaves  have  drooped 
and  changed  colour.  Curiously  enough,  the  flower- 
stems  escaped,  though  the  stems  of  the  leaves 
were  so  much  injured.  On  examining  the  Rasp- 
berry buds  I  find  that  the  embryo  fruits  are  killed 
even  down  to  the  tiniest  and  most  sheltered  buds. 
Never  was  destruction  more  complete  or  grand 
prospects  more  blighted. 

The  frost  on  the  night  of  May  20  was  the 

most  severe  we  have  experienced  in  this  locality 
in  the  month  of  May  for  some  years.  Strawberries 
are  early  this  season,  many  of  the  first  flowers 
liaving  set.  Very  few  expanded  blooms  have 
escaped,  so  that  the  majority  of  the  trusses 
will  not  carry  more  than  two  or  tliree  berries. 
Plums,  which  were  a  plienomenally  heavy  crop  in 
many  places,  are  very  hard   hit,  the  fruit  looking 


as  if  it  had  been  boiled.  If  a  twentieth  part  of 
it  is  left,  however,  there  will  be  a  fair  crop  still, 
(iooseberries  in  some  {ilaces  are  touched,  and 
Peai'S  in  some  instances  are  affected,  the  proba- 
bility being  that  much  of  the  fruit  will  drop  later 
on.  Potatoes  are  blackened  to  the  ground,  the 
earliest  ones  being  ruined.  Even  the  young 
shoots  of  the  common  Ivy  are  killed,  and  hardy 
Ferns,  sucli  as  O.smundas,  unless  vei'y  sheltered, 
have  all  the  fronds  quite  destroyed.  Some  people 
began  bedding  out  a  fortniglit  ago,  and  many  of 
the  plants  are  so  injured  as  to  be  of  little  value. 
A  large  market  grower  estimates  his  loss  at  £.")00. 
He  has,  perhaps,  100  acres  of  Peas,  and  some  of 
the  early  crops  are  so  damaged,  that  there  will  be 
little  to  gather  from  them.  Many  acres  of  Beans 
are  totally  destroyed,  this  necessitating  fresh 
sowing  and  causing  the  loss  of  a  month  in  gather- 
ing. Late  Potatoes  will,  of  course,  recover,  but 
it  is  the  early  crops  that  pay  best,  and  these  were 
so  advanced  that  digging  would  have  commenced 
in  a  fortnight. — J.  C.,  Surrey. 

The  unusually  early   spring    having   has' 

tened  early  growth,  the  present  severe  spell  of 
cold  weatlier  has  acted  most  disastrously  to  vege- 
tation generall}'.  Potatoes  above  ground  are 
partially  ruined,  some  completely.  French  Beans 
are  cut  down  ;  common  Beans  have  also  suHered. 
Hardy  trees  of  all  sorts  have  suffered  most  se- 
verely. The  landscape  of  to-day  wears  a  very 
dingy  aspect  to  what  it  did  a  week  ago.  Hardj' 
Ferns  and  flowers  in  shrubbery  borders  have 
sutt'ered  most  severely.  Many  Oaks,  Ashes, 
Sycamores,  and  Chestnuts  are  quite  black.  The 
thermometer  on  the  20th  registered  28°  Fahr.  ; 
21st,  28":  22nd,  27";  penetrating  cold  north  and 
east  winds,  W'itli  occasional  showers  of  hail  and 
sleet,  ha^■e  contributed  to  this  disaster  to  N. 
Wales.  12°  of  frost  were  registered  in  Merioneth- 
shire on  the  21st,  and  5  inches  of  snow  fell  on 
some  parts  of  tlie  Berwyn  range.  Ice  1  inch  thick 
is  reported.  Insectivorous  birds  are  at  tlieir  wits' 
end  for  food  ;  even  the  ladybirds  ha\'e  tumbled  to 
the  ground  numbed.  I  have  not  noted  so  severe 
eft'eots  on  vegetation  at  this  season  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  I  fear  fruit-dropping  will  ensue 
from  this  cold  wave. —  P.  Middleton,   Wynnstaij. 

Tlie  weather  of  one  of  the  most  open  and 

delightful  of  springs  has  been  sadly  marred  bj- 
the  sharp  frosts  of  the  20th  and  21st  ult. ,  which 
seem  to  have  done  infinite  damage  in  many  di- 
rections amongst  all  sorts  of  tender  plants.  Po- 
tatoes, Marrows,  Beans,  and  even  Tomatoes  are 
destroyed  or  so  injured  as  to  be  hardly  worth 
efforts  to  recover.  The  damage  comes  peculiarly 
hard  upon  market  growers,  most  of  whom  had  a 
hard  time  last  3'ear  through  the  drought,  and 
upon  small  growers,  such  as  allotment  holders 
and  cottagers.  Peas  were  mostly  in  bloom,  and  it 
is  just  possible  that  these,  too,  may  have  suffered 
as  they  did  some  fifteen  years  ago,  when  a  lafc 
May  frost  killed  nearly  all  the  flowers  and  small 
slats.  Unfortunately,  all  the  harm  done  by  such 
late  and  severe  frosts  is  not  seen  at  the  moment. 
That  the  nearer  crops  of  any  sort  were  to  the 
ground  the  more  they  suffered  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  We  have  been  once  more  taught  a  severe 
lesson.  It  is  never  to  jjlace  implicit  trust  in  the 
weather  during  May. — A.  D.,  Kiuyslon. 

On  Sunday  night,  the  2i)lh   ult.,  wo  had   a 

severe  frost  which  killed  all  the  I'otatoes  to  the 
ground  lino.  Asparagus  suffered,  as  did  also 
many  tender  shoots  on  hardy  plants.  Iris  blooms 
were  .so  disfigured  as  to  be  worthless  for  cutting. 
Rose  shoots  in  many  cases  are  ruined  so  far  as 
bloom  is  concerned.  Many  other  things,  includ- 
ing hardy  shrubs,  suffered  severely. — John  Crook, 
Ford,e  Ahhijj,  Chard. 

■ This  j.iortion  of  Middlesex  was  on  Sun- 
day night.  May  20,  visited  by  a  severe  frost, 
which  has  played  sad  havoc  with  many  things. 
Some  0°  were  registered,  this  being  rendered 
the  more  severe  by  the  strong  north-east  wind 
prevailing  at  the  time.  The  earliest  Potatoes 
arc  in  a  sad  plight,  some  of  these,  although 
they  occuj)ied  a  sheltered  position,  being  cut 
down     to     the    ground.       Some    few    amateurs 


near  by  who  a  few  days  since  were  priding 
tlieraselves  on  the  general  a])pearance  of  their 
crops  are  now  bewailing  them.  The  haulm  of  a 
few  batches  I  have  seen  to-day  (Ma}-  21)  was 
on  Sunday  8  inches  high,  and  though  fully 
earthed  up,  is  ^now  a  blackened  mass.  In  the 
open  fields,  too.  Potatoes  above  ground  have 
suffered  similarly.  French  Beans,  though  not 
very  high.  Vegetable  JIarrows,  and  rows  of  green 
Peas  have  also  suffered,  the  last  to  not  quite 
the  same  extent  as  the  others.  The  earliest 
Strawberries,  which  were  making  a  brave  display 
of  bloom,  will,  I  fear,  suffer,  though  the  extent  is 
hardly  yet  fully  apparent. — E.  J.,  Hampton. 

A  sharp  and  quite  unexpected  frost  oc- 
curred during  the  night  of  May  20,  and  even  our 
native  trees,  such  as  the  Oak  and  Ash,  that  caught 
the  morning  sun  have  their  young  shoots  black- 
ened, and  some  of  the  noble  hardy  jilants  are  in- 
jured greatly,  especially  fine  groups  of  Bocconia 
cordata.  Polygonum  sachalinense,  P.  cuspidatum, 
and  Rheum  Emodi.  Vegetables  have  fared  badly 
in  this  district.  An  interesting  instance  showing 
that  shelter  is  not  an  unmixed  blessing  m.ay  be 
seen  in  the  present  state  of  the  Potatoes  in  two 
adjoining  gardens.  Both  have  the  same  eleva- 
tion, which  is  considerable.  One  is  entirely  open  — 
in  fact,  a  corner  of  a  field,  and  here  the  Potatoes 
escaped,  except  at  the  lowest  point.  Over  the 
road  in  a  garden  surrounded  by  trees,  and  perfectly 
sheltered  by  buildings  and  hedges,  the  Potatoes 
are  blackened  and  injured  very  seriously — A.  H., 
Sus^iex. 

A   frost    of    the    most    intense  character 

visited  this  district  and  the  midlands  generally  on 
Sunday  night,  the  20th.  Much  damage  was  done 
to  tender  growing  crops.  Potatoes  being  in  many 
instances  completely  cut  down  and  Strawberry 
blooms  blackened ;  in  fact,  the  latter  crop  may  be 
said  to  be  practically  ruined.  I  have  not  yet 
examined  our  field  Potatoes,  but  if  through  the 
ground  tlieir  ruin  will  be  complete.  The  havoc 
of  last  Sunday  night  was  greatly  intensified  by 
everything  being  saturated  with  wet  previous  to 
the  frost  coming  upon  them. — J.  Crawford,  Ccd- 
diiir/ton  Hull,  Newark. 

Careful  inspection   of  shrubs,  fruit  trees, 

and  vegetables,  and  reports  of  the  same  from  low- 
lying  districts  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  frosts  on  the  morn- 
ings of  the  21st  and  22nd  were  the  most  disas- 
trous experienced  for  many  years.  Not  more 
than  half  a  mile  away  Potatoes  are  cut  to  the 
ground,  and  the  ground  beneath  standard  Plums 
and  Pears  is  strewn  with  blackened  fruit.  I  do 
not  think  our  fruit  has  suffered  at  all,  and  as 
nearly  all  tender  plants  that  were  out  were 
covered  with  mats  and  tiffany,  these  arc  compara- 
ti\ely  uninjured.  The  damage  to  shrubs  is  very 
great.  Tilings  one  might  reasonably  consider 
among  the  hardiest  subjects,  as,  for  instance,  com- 
mon and  variegated  Ivies,  all  varieties  of  Holly, 
Laurel,  and  Rhododendrons,  are  where  fully  ex- 
posed badly  cut,  the  whole  of  this  year's  growth 
being  ciuite  black.  Our  Potatoes  are  a  sorry 
sighf;,  but  are  not,  I  am  glad  to  saj',  permanently 
injured,  only  the  leaves  being  touched.  The 
stalk  is  sound  and  side  shoots  are  already  break- 
ing strongly.  Runner  Beans  protected  with  mats 
were  saved,  but  where  tilfaiiy  was  used  they  are 
nearly  all  gone.  I  said  above  that  fruit  was  un- 
injured with  us,  but  an  exception  must  be  made 
in  the  case  of  Strawberries,  as  all  expanded  bloom 
is  dcstro3'ed.  The  common  Bracken  on  the  open 
common  is  quite  black ;  young  fronds  are  cut 
down  to  the  stem, — E.  Brr.KKU.,  Cluremont. 


Bybloemen  Tulips  and  others  of  similar 
chaiacttr,  all  forms  of  T.  Cesneriana,  are  not  so 
striking  wlicn  planted  in  a  bed  as  the  type,  or 
such  varieties  as  T.  fulgeiis  and  T.  clegans.  We 
noticed  this  particularly  at  Kew,  where  there  is  a 
largo  bed  of  bizarres  and  those  kinds  usually 
called  florist's  Tulips,  but  the  flowers  arc  far  loss 
showy  and  cU'cctive  than  the  .self-coloured  kinds. 
One  gets  nothing  decided  about  the  striped 
flowers,  althougli   uhen  taken    in    the   hand  and 
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examined,  the  disposition  of  colours  is  often  very 
charming.  For  planting,  however,  in  a  bold 
way  they  are  not  sufficiently  striking,  the  colours 
too  confused.  The  manner  in  which  these  forms 
of  Tulip  are  e.xhibited  is  not  pretty.  At  the 
recent  Xational  Tulip  show  they  were  shown  in 
some  cases  without  a  trace  of  stem,  the  flower 
resting  on  the  board,  as  the  Carnation  and  not  a 
few  other  things  are  treated.  Not  a  self-coloured 
kind  was  to  be  seen. 


Trees   and   Shrubs. 


THE  VARIEGATED-LEAVED  MAPLES. 
Among  the  summer-leafing  trees  which  have 
variegated  foliage,  the  Maples  tmdoubtedly 
hold  the  first  place,  and  iu  this  respect  rival 
the  corresponding  class  of  evergi'eens  which  is 
so  rich  in  variegated-leaved  varieties,  notably 
those  of  the  Hollies,  the  Euonymiises,  and  the 
Aucubas.  While  the  last-named  class,  how- 
ever, for  the  most  pai-t  consists  of  small  trees 
and  shrubs  which  are  used  for  planting  in 
groups,  the  Maples,  on  the  other  hand,  form 
large  and  handsome  trees,  which  are  suitable  as 
isolated  specimens  on  lawns,  or  which  may  also 
be  utilised  in  forming  avenues  through  planta- 
tions of  otlier  kinds  of  trees.  In  either  case, 
the  happiest  ornamental  effect  is  produced  l)y 
the  elegant  and  diversified  colouring  of  their 
variegated  foliage.  With  the  exception  of  the 
silvery-leaved  Acer  Negundo,  which  is  well 
known  and  widely  grown  iu  gardens  and 
grounds,  the  species  and  varieties  which  I  am 
about  to  enumerate  and  describe  are  not  very 
generally  known  or  grown,  although  there  is 
little  difficulty  in  obtaining  them  from  the 
nurserymen  by  whom  they  are  carefully  selected 
and  cultivated. 

If  we  inquire  how  it  is  that  this  va- 
riegation of  foliage  occurs  naturally,  we 
shall  find  that  sometimes  it  appears  spon- 
taneously or  without  any  visible  cause  on  the 
leaves  of  young  seedlings  ;  but  more  frequently 
it  shows  itself  in  a  partial  manner  on  pne  or 
more  shoots  of  an  older  subject.  The  nurseiy- 
man  carefully  notes  these  variegated  shoots  as 
they  appear,  and  during  the  first  j'ear  of  their 
growth  he  either  grafts  them  or  makes  cuttings 
of  tliem  and  thus  fixes  the  variety.  It  would 
be  hazardous  to  wait  until  the  next  year  in  the 
exiiectation  that  the  variegation  would  thereby 
become  moi'e  pronounced,  as  the  chances  are 
that  by  that  time  it  would  have  disappeared 
entirely.  I  may  add  that  careful  cultivation  in 
the  way  of  s\iccessive  transplantings  is  remark- 
alily  favourable  to  the  development  of  the 
vai'iegatioii,  just  as  we  see  that  frequent  trans- 
planting ])riKluces  various  modifications  in  the 
leaves,  not  only  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  all  kinds, 
but  also  iu  those  of  very  many  perennial  plants. 
I  am  aware  that  it  has  been  freely  objected 
against  some  variegated -leaved  varieties  of 
Ma])le  either  that  the  variegation  does  not 
cotitinue  all  the  time  that  the  ti'ee  is  in  leaf,  or 
th.it  the  foliage  is  liable  to  be  scorched  by  the 
sun.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  the  renie<ly 
is  to  have  the  trees  ])lanted  in  a  Iwilf-shaded 
position  where  they  will  not  be  exi)osod  to  the 
mid-day  rays  of  the  sun.  In  the  former  case, 
tlie  varieties  alluded  to  are,  in  .some  degree, 
exceptional  ones,  and  even  these  jio.ssess  tlie 
very  ap]ireuiable  good  cjuality  of  dis]ilajing  well- 
varie^'ated  foliage  throughout  the  wliole  period 
of  spring. 

The  following  are  the  princii)al  varieties 
which  have  been  obtained  from  tlio  various 
si)ecies  iinder  whicli  they  are  eiuunerated  : — 

I.  AcEK  rsurno  -  Plat.vnus,  L.  (Sycamore). — 
This  group  contains  the  greatest  number  of  varie- 


gated-leaved varieties,  of  which  the  following  are 
especially  worth}-  of  notice  : — 

A.  ps.-Pl.  foliis  ALB0-v.\RiEa.\Tis.  —  Leaves 
deeply  margined  with  yellowish-white,  leathery  in 
texture,  and  whitish  underneath.  This,  the  oldest 
variety  of  variegated  Sycamore,  is  very  constant 
in  the  variegation  of  its  leaves,  which  are  never 
scorched  by  exposure  to  the  sun. 

A.  ps.-Pl.  I'OLiis  AUKEO-v.ARiEG.iTis. — A  variety 
very  like  the  preceding  one,  but  with  leaves 
margined  with  orange-yellow. 

A.  ps.-Pl.  Simon-Louis  freres. — A  v.ariety 
obtained  by  M.  Deegen,  with  leaves  highly  varie- 
gated witli  white  and  yellow  ;  leaf-stalk  red.  A 
handsome  variety,  very  constant  and  never 
scorched  by  the  sun. 

A.  ps.-Pl.  truolor. — In  the  early  part  of  the 
season's  growth  the  leaves  of  this  variety  are 
very  prettily  suffused  with  white,  yellow  and 
red,  but  as  they  advance  in  age  they  lose  the  red 
tint. 

A.  ps.-Pl.  Leopolm. — Leaves  margined  with 
reddish  or  yellowish  white.  A  superb  variety, 
constant  in  the  variegation,  but  not  very  vigorous 
in  growth. 

A.  ps.-Pl.  purpurascens. — A  variety  with 
purple  leaves,  not  much  grown  since  the  ap- 
pearance of  A.  ps.-Pl.  foliis  atro-purpureis,  tlie 
foliage  of  which  is  of  a  better  and  more  constant 
purple. 

A.  ps.-Pl  foliis  .\tro-purpdreis.— a  sub-variety 
of  the  preceding  one  in  which  the  under  surface 
of  the  leaves  is  of  a  vei-y  iironounced  and  constant 
purple  colour.     Much  to  be  recommended. 

A.  ps.-Pl.  pup.purascens  Niz.eti. — Leaves  red- 
dish brown,  blood -red  on  the  under  surface,  some- 
times veined  and  margined  with  green  on  the 
upper  surface.  A  sujaerior  variety,  but  not  alvvaj's 
constant  in  variegation.  In  the  commencement 
of  the  season,  however,  it  is  superb. 

A.  ps.-Pl.  purpureu.m  Prinz  Handjeri. — A 
variety  of  A.  ps.-Pl.  purpurascens.  Leaves 
greyish,  dotted  with  greenish -yellow  on  the  upper 
surface  and  lilac  on  the  under  surface. 

A.  ps.-Pl.  ldtescens. — In  the  commencement  of 
the  season  tlie  leaves  of  this  variety  are  yellow, 
but  lose  this  colour  as  they  advance  in  age.  A 
very  effective  variety  during  tlie  spring. 

A.  ps.-Pl.  Woorlei. — A  variety  often  impro- 
perly confounded  with  the  preceding  one.  The 
leaves  of  it  become  particularly  j'ellow  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  season.  As  belonging  to  this  group  I 
may  here  also  mention  A.  ps.-Pl.  Alberti,  which 
has  leaves  variegated  with  yellow;  A.  ps.-Pl. 
bicolor,  leaves  two-coloured;  A.  ps.-Pl.  luteo- 
virescens,  a  superb  variety  with  leaves  variegated 
with  yellow  and  white  ;  and  lastly,  A.  ps.-Pl.  ery- 
throcarpa,  the  winged  fruit  or  seed-vessels  of 
which,  being  of  a  fine  red  colour,  are  exceedingly 
ornamental. 

II.  Acer  PL.ATANOiDES,  L.  (Norway  Maple). — In 
this  group  the  following  are  the  best  varieties  : — 

A.  PL.  albescens. — The  young  leaves  of  this 
variety  are  whitish,  but  become  green  as  they  grow 
older.     A  very  eiJective  variety  in  spring. 

A.  PL.  FoLus  VARiEGATis. — Leaves  variegated 
with  yellowish  white. 

A.   PL.   IlETEItOPHVLLF.M  AUREO-VARIEOATUM.— A 

remarkable  \ariety  with  leaves  of  different  forms 
and  margined  with  white. 

A.  PL.  Keh'msgiiaf  VON  Pdckler. — A  very 
handsome  variety  with  leaves  deeply  margined 
with  yellowish-white.    Variegation  very  constant. 

A.  PL.  KEnMiNiiAGiii. — As  the  leaves  of  this 
variety  advance  in  age  they  assume  a  deeper  tint, 
.so  that  by  tlie  lime  when  autumn  arrives  tliey  are 
of  a  dark  red,  almost  black  colour.  One  of  the  very 
best  varieties. 

A.  PL.  SoinvEDLEKi. — This  forms  a  contrast  to 
the  preceding  variety,  as  its  leaves  are  of  a  fine 
red  colour  in  tlio  early  part  of  the  season,  but 
about  the  beginning  of  May,  when  tlie  new  growth 
is  becoming  woody,  they  lo.se  this  ciiloui'.  To  this 
section  also  belong  Acer  pi.  C|uadririiloi',  in  which 
the  leaves,  being  sometimes  devoid  of  chluropliyll, 
are  of  a  yellowish  white  or  are  margined  with 
white,    green   or   reil,    and    the  singul.-ir  •  looking 


A.  pi.  var.  undulata,  which  has  undulated,  leathery 
leaves  of  a  fine  glistening  green  colour. 

III.  Acer  dasvcarpi-.m,  Ehienb.  (Acer  eriocar- 
pum,  Miehx.),  (Sir  Charles  Wajrer's  Maple). — A 
native  of  N.  America,  and  introduced  into  culti- 
vation in  Europe  about  the  year  17"25  ;  this  spe- 
cies also  has  produced  some  remarkable  varieties 
with  variegated  foliage,  notably  the  following  : — 

A.  D.  FOLIIS  ALBo-v.\RiEGATis.  —  The  leaves  of 
this  variety  when  young  are  of  a  reddish  colour, 
variegated  with  yellow  and  green,  but  as  they 
grow  older  they  turn  to  yellowish-white  and 
green.  A  very  handsome  variety  and  very  con- 
stant in  variegation. 

A.  D.  LUTES!  E.NS. — Leaves  yellow  when  they 
first  unfold,  but  lose  this  colour  as  the  wood  of  the 
new  shoots  ripens. 

A.  I).  ruLVERULENTU.M. — A  Very  constant  va- 
riety with  mealy  leaves,  which  retain  their  varie- 
gation until  autumn. 

IV.  Acer  ooLcuiruM  (Hartw.,  var.  tricolor). — 
The  foliage  of  this,  the  Colchic  Maple,  is  very 
prettily  variegated,  but  the  ^■ariegation  is  not 
very  constant.  To  keep  up  the  variegated  ap- 
pearance to  its  full  extent,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
look  over  the  tree  from  time  to  time  and  remove 
any  green  or  unvariegated  shoots  as  they  appear. 

V.  Acer  campestre,  L.  (Common  Maple). — 
This  has  produced  two  varieties  with  variegated 
foliage,  which  are  rather  interesting  as  ornamen- 
tal subjects,  viz.,  Acer  campestre  foliis  argenteo- 
niarginatis,  the  leaves  of  which  are  margined  with 
white,  and  A.  campestre  pulverulentum,  which 
has  mealy  leaves. 

VI.  Acer  Neguxdo,  L.  (Negundo  fraxini- 
folium,  Nutt.  ;  Negundo  aceroides,  Mcench.). — 
This,  the  last,  group  comprises  two  varieties, 
which  are  highly  esteemed  and  are  particularly 
constant  in  their  variegation,  namely,  Acer  Ne- 
gundo foliis  argenteis,  an  old  variety  which  may 
be  seen  in  almost  all  pleasure  grounds  and  squares 
in  company  with  Prunus  Pissardi,  producing  a 
highly  ornamental  efl'cct,  and  Acer  Negundo 
foliis  aureis  (the  Golden-leaved  Maple),  a  com- 
paratively new  varietj',  and  not  so  effective  as  the 
preceding  one. 

From  the  foregoing  it  may  be  seen  that  the 
list  of  variegated  Maples  aftbrds  a  pretty  wide 
range  of  selection  of  subjects  for  ornamental 
planting,  and  the  wonder  is  that  these  fine  va- 
rieties are  still  so  little  grown  in  France. 
Readily  taking  root  and  not  fastidious  about 
the  kind  of  soil  in  which  they  are  planted,  al- 
though they  jirefer  a  somewhat  moist  sandy 
loam,  these  variegated  Majiles  'will  always 
have  a  charming  efl'ect,  whether  planted  as 
isolated  subjects  or  amongst  other  trees  whose 
darker  foliage  will  form  a  striking  contrast  to 
their  own. — Ch.  Grosdemange,  in  lUv  le  Hurti- 
coh. 

Wistaria  sinensis. — How  i)referable  is  the 
old  popular  name  to  that  of  Clyeinc.  This  grand 
old  climber,  too,  has  been  in  splendid  form  this 
year.  This,  again,  I  noticed  on  a  forecourt  party 
wall  the  other  day  as  most  pleasing.  The  wall 
was  covered  with  Iv\-,  and  along  its  top  had  been 
carried  a  stout  Wistaria  rod,  from  out  of  which 
broke  shoots  on  either  side  laden  witli  racemes 
of  flowers.  The  idea  thus  illuslraled  is  one  well 
worthy  of  wider  adoption. — D. 

The  Spanish  Furze.— It  is  impossible  to 
over-praise  this  showy  Furze,  and  it  should  be 
largely  planted,  especially  by  lho.■^e  who  have 
|)oor,  stony  ground  to  clothe.  It  llowers  when 
the  common  Furze  is  past,  and  for  several  weeks 
a  group  of  it  has  been  Uterally  a  mass  of  bloom. 
Even  when  ilowerlcss  there  are  few  things  so  neat 
and  pretty  as  this.  It  ought  to  be  common  and 
obtainable  in  ipiantity,  as  it  roots  freely  from 
cuttings 

Spreading  ma.sses  of  this  Fuize  are  now 

very  handsome.  It  is  at  present  worthy  of 
note  at  Kew,  where  it  gives  a  v\i-\\  break  of 
colour  to  the  rockery,  the  dense  leafage  hidden 
by   a   wealth     of     rich    golden     yellmv    llowers. 
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It  was  introduced  from  tlie  south-west  parts  ot 
Europe  in  1759,  and  grows  from  6  inches  to  a  foot 
in  height.  It  is  a  low-growing  shrub  that  is 
happily  placed  when  on  a  sunny  ledge  in  the  rock 
garden  or  on  the  summit  of  a  dry  mound.  Its 
vigour  at  Kew  testifies  to  its  value  as  a  shrub  for 
the  vicinity  of  large  towns. 

Guelder  Roses. — Mr.  Goldring,  in  his  excel- 
lent article  on  Guelder  Ro3e=  (The  G.iRDEfJ,  May 
19,  p.  422),  speaks  of  our  native  Guelder  Rose  as 
"  not  very  remarkable  for  beauty  of  flower."  I 
have  written  not  a  few  notes  in  praise  of  this 
shrub  within  the  past  few  j'ears,  because  I  regard 
it  as  very  remarkable  and  exceedingly  beautiful, 
giving  all  the  effect  of  colour  that  is  obtained  from 
the  Snowball  of  gardens  with  much  additional 
elegance.  It  is  verj*  abundant  in  the  country  all 
about  here,  in  woods  and  hedgerows,  and  where 
the  soil  is  wettest.  On  the  railway  banks  between 
Three  Bridges  and  East  Grinstead,  where  the  line 
passes  through  wet  woods,  it  is  very  cons])icuous, 
and  in  the  woods  in  this  district  it  is  yearly  very 
fine.  Mr.  Goldring  gives  it  full  credit  for  its  ber- 
ries and  coloured  leaves,  and  I  tliink  if  lie  should 
happen  to  see  it  in  this  district  some  day  in  June 
he  will  at  once  admit  having  under-stated  its 
merits.  Of  the  single  type  of  V.  plicatum  we  also 
have  a  group,  and  a  note  on  this  appeared  on  p. 
42S.     It  has  been  here  now  several  years. — A.  H, 

Mespilus  g-randiflora.  —  A  handsome  tree 
allied  to  and  flowering  with  the  Hawtliorns  at  the 
present  time  is  the  above.  It  is  good  enough  for 
isolating  on  the  lawn  in  places  of  large  extent, 
and  when  allowed  ample  room  it  throws  its 
branches  out  widely,  and  makes  a  fine  spreading 
tree.  Its  flowers  are  about  the  size  of  a  shilling, 
and  they  come  in  clusters  of  three,  but  open  one 
at  a  time  in  succession.  A  tree  of  such  high 
merit  and  distinct  beauty  ought  not  to  be 
neglected.  It  is  sometimes  called  Mespilus 
Smithi,  whilst  in  other  catalogues  it  is  classed 
under  Cratitgus.  When  out  of  flower  it  cannot 
be  distinguished  from  a  Hawthorn.— A.  H. 

Rhododendron  Smirnowi.— Although  last 
year  this  new  Rhododendron  flowered  at  Kew  for 
the  first  time  in  this  country,  it  did  not  do  so  suf- 
ficiently to  show  its  true  character.  Tliis  year, 
however,  a  plant  has  again  flowered,  and  proves 
that  the  species  is  not  only  tlie  most  distinct 
of  any  introduced  in  recent  years,  but  also  one 
with  considerable  floral  attractions.  About  twelve 
years  ago  this  and  a  nearly  allied  species,  R. 
Ungerni,  were  discovered  on  the  Caucasian 
Mountains  by  Baron  Ungern-Sternberg  and  sent 
to  St.  Petersburg.  They  have  been  in  cultivation 
at  Kew  since  188G,  but  R.  Smirnowi  is  the  only 
one  which  has  yet  flowered.  This  species  is  of 
very  remarkable  habit,  as  may  be  judged  bj'  the 
plant  now  in  flower,  wliich  is  onh'  10  inches  high, 
yet  nearly  2  feet  in  diameter,  and  with  upwards 
of  a  score  of  growths,  the  leaves  and  flower- 
trusses  being  of  the  same  size  as  those  of  the  com- 
mon type  of  garden  Rliododendron.  The  leaves, 
however,  are  remarkable  for  the  thick  layer  of 
pale  brown  felt  on  the  under  side,  a  character 
hitherto  confined  to  some  of  the  Himalayan  spe- 
cies. They  are  very  dark  green  and  leathery, 
and  from  3  inches  to  4.J  inches  long  by  Lj  inches 
wide.  The  truss  is  (i  inclies  in  diameter,  the 
flowers  individually  somewhat  saucer-shaped,  3 
inches  across,  frilled  at  the  edges,  and  pale  rosy 
purple  with  reddish  spots  on  tlie  upjier  petal. 
The  species  is  perfectly  hardy. 

Discaria  longispina.  —  For  some  years  a 
plant  of  this  against  an  outside  wall  of  the  T 
ranwe  at  Kew  has  been  very  noticeable  wlien 
studded  with  blossoms,  .and  occasionally  some 
flowers  are  again  produced  during  the  autumn. 
This  spring,  however,  it  is,  I  think,  more  than 
usually  free -flowering.  This  Discaria  is  a  loose 
growing,  deciduous  shrub,  but  which,  from  the 
paucity  of  its  deep  green,  ovate  leaves,  and  the 
fact  that  the  long,  conspicuous  spines  and  the 
bark  of  the  young  shoots  are  also  of  a  deep  green 
tint,  is,  with  the  exception  of  flowers,  nearly  as 
conspicuous  in  winter  as  in  summer.  The  flowers, 
which   are   borne  in    clusters   for   some   distance 


along  the  slender  .shoots,  are  urn-sha()ed  and  in 
colour  white,  with  the  exception  of  a  pinkish 
tinge  on  the  exterior.  Even  when  in  flower  it 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  show}'  shrub,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  both  interesting  and  pretty.  Tliis 
Discaria  is  a  native  of  South  America,  and  is 
nearly  related  to  the  CoUetias  ;  indeed,  one  plant, 
commonly  known  as  CoUetia  serratifolia,  reallj' 
belongs  to  tlie  genus  Discaria.  This  is  a  larger 
grower  than  D.  spinosa,  as  it  will  form  a  shrub  8 
feet  to  10  feet  high  where  it  is  not  injured  during 
the  winter. — T. 
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LUPINES. 
The.se,  like  A(|uilegias,  Verbascums  and  .similar 
plants,    may  be   had  in  abundance  by  sinijily 


Lupinus  polypliyllus, 

growing  them  together  in  masses.  In  a  large 
Ijed,  wiicrc  most  of  the  varieties  in  cultivation 
are  grown,  innumerable  varietj*,  in  tlie  way  of 
colour  and  form,  may  be  had  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years.  Even  the  old  L.  arboreus,  which 
ought  to  be  yellow,  seems  to  be  influenced  by 
the  bright  and  varied  colour.s  of  the  others,  and 
produces  some  flowers  tinged  pink  and  others 
blue.  The  polypliyllus  group  also  varies  to  a 
great  extent,  even  in  the  same  plant.  Some 
few,    however,    of    the     annual    kinds,     when 


received  straight  from  their  native  localities, 
are  really  handsome  plants,  amongst  which 
ma}'  be  mentioned  subramosus,  which  produces 
large  spikes  of  the  most  beautiful  ultramarine- 
blue  flowers  iinaginaljle  ;  nanus,  which  grows 
about  a  foot  high,  has  purplish  blue  and  white 
flowers  ;  albo-coccineiis  (1|  feet  high),  rose- 
blush,  deep  red,  and  white  ;  digitatus,  deep 
blue  and  white,  an  extremely  fine  variety ; 
guatomalensis,  white  and  purplish  red  (2  feet)  ; 
albo-violaceus,  violet  and  white  (2  feet)  ;  cauali- 
culatus,  pale  viurplish  white  and  blue  (2.J  feet)  ; 
vonustus,  lightjr  coloured  tlian  the  above,  and 
with  larger  leaves  ;  mutabilis,  handsome  large 
foliage,  pink  and  white  flowers,  very  fine  (2 
feet) ;  Dunnetti,  pink  and  white,  dwarfer,  and 
with  smaller  leaves  than  mutabilis.  Thei-e  are 
also,  thtmgli  rare  in  a  true  state,  Hartwegi, 
Cruikshanki,  Menziesi,  &c.  All  the  Lupines 
are  easy  plants  to  cultivate.  They  grow  well 
in  ordinary  garden  loam,  and  succeed  even  in 
town  gardens.  They  ripen  seed  plentifully,  and, 
if  sow'n  in  the  open  early  in  April,  the  young 
plants  will  commence  to  yield  flowers  from  the 
beginning  of  June  until  August  or  September. 
Tirey  are  natives  chiefly  of  Mexico.  One  of  the 
best  of  perennial  Lupines  is  L.  polyphyllus  (here 
figured).  K. 

Clematis  montana.  —  This  spring-flowering 
Clematis  has  been  singularly  effective  in  many 
directions  this  year,  but  always  most  so  when 
densely,  yet  somewhat  loosely  trained.  Very 
hard  training,  that  is  of  a  flat,  formal  kind, 
hardly  displays  this  charming  climber  at  its 
best.  I  have,  however,  nowhere  seen  it  in  more 
pleasing  form  than  recently  when  trained  o\er 
the  very  broad  coping  of  a  wall  dividing  two 
villa  forecourts,  the  loose  .shoots  hanging  down  on 
either  side.  So  naturally  grown,  it  was  most 
beautiful,  far  excelling  what  stiff  training 
produces. — D. 

Tufted  Pansies  in  Hampshire.— I  have 
been  intending  for  some  time  to  send  you  for 
The  G-\bden-  some  interesting  information  re 
Pansies  here.  I  find  that  some  varieties  have  stood 
outside  all  winter,  and  are  now  blooming  magni- 
ficently. This  is  just  the  sort  of  information 
readers  who  are  taken  up  with  hardy  flowers 
require,  viz.,  the  names  of  sorts  which  will 
stand  our  winters,  form  clumps  and  flower  early. 
Lady  Dundonald,  pure  white,  and  Lord  Elcho, 
rich  yellow,  iilanted  twelve  months  ago,  are  now 
clumps  1.')  inches  in  diameter,  and  each  carrying 
from  forty  to  sixty  fully  developed  blooms. 
Duchess  of  Fife  has  formed  beautiful  tufted  green 
clumps  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  they  are  just  be- 
ginning to  bloom.  Such  sorts  as  Lemon  Queen, 
Quaker  Maid,  Bullion,  Countess  of  Kintore, 
Crofthouse,  Blue  Cloud,  Archibald  Grant,  and  Ard- 
well  (iem  have  grown  into  nice  stools,  and  are 
nowfuUof  bloom.  Even  such  fine  varietiesasColum- 
bine  and  Ada  Adair,  usually  considered  tender, 
liave  wintered  well  outside.  All  are  healthy  and 
vigorous  and  quite  free  from  insects  of  any  sort. 
In"  fact,  this  liardy  treatment  seems  to  jirevent 
insect  ravages  and  disease  at  all  stages  of  a  Pansy's 
growth. — W.  C. 

The  Japanese  Primrose  (Primula  japonica) 
is  commencing  to  bloom  freely  and  will  continue 
gay  throughout  the  summer.  No  liardy  flower  in 
fts  way  is  more  useful  for  boldly  massing  in  a 
shady  spot  or  by  the  margin  of  water  tlian  this 
fine  species,  at  one  time  considered  tender.  It  is 
always  most  at  home  in  the  shade  and  moisture, 
and  may  be  established  in  poor  soil  with  branches 
overhanging,  as  may  be  seen  at  the  foot  of  the 
mound  near  the  Cun'iburland  Gate  at  Kew.  The 
seed  may  be  sown  in  a  cool  frame  and  takes  some 
lime  to  germinate,  and  in  a  carefully  selected 
i)acket  there  should  be  many  pretty  forms.  Great 
attention  should  be  paid  to  this,  the  richer  col- 
oured varieties  being  the  more  effective— deep 
crimson  and  so  forth,  whilst  those  of  delicate  tinge 
and  with   a  deep-coloured  eye  are  also  of  great 
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beauty.  The  white  form  is  worth  establishing, 
but  many  of  those  called  "white "are  of  blush 
and  allied  tints. 

Thrift  as  an  edging.— It  is  surprising  that 
the  common  Thrift  is  not  more  used  as  an  edging, 
as  one  sees  it  in  the  Royal  (iardens,  Kew.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  features  at  this  season, 
especially  along  the  herbaceous  or  bulb  border 
near  to  the  rock  garden.  The  Thrift  makes  such 
a  dense,  tufted  growth,  that  it  is  at  all  seasons  of 
l)leasing  aspect,  intensified  when  smothered  with 
the  wealth  of  rosy  flowers.  It  is  not  in  the  least 
difficult  to  grow,  and  only  requires  to  be  replanted 
about  once  in  three  years.  In  several  places  at 
Kew  it  is  made  good  use  of,  and  might  be  more 
planted  in  gardens  generally  as  a  relief  to  Grass 
verges  or  other  forms  of  edging. 

A  note  on  Paeonies. — One  of  the  flowers  of 
the  week  is  the  herbaceous  Pieony,  but  nothini 
surpasses  in  beauty  and  richness  the  old  double 
crimson  and  blush  varieties,  which  to  some  extent 
have  been  superseded  by  the  new  and  diversified 
fiH-ms  that  figure  largely  at  shows  during  the 
late  spring  months.  These  offer  a  lovely  series  of 
colours  from  the  softest  cream  to  rich  purple,  but 
nothing  is  more  efi'ective  and  gay  than  the  old 
favourites.  We  remember  seeing  breaks  of  both 
kinds  in  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer's  nursery  at  Knap 
Hill,  and  were  delighted  with  the  broad  surface 
of  intense  colour,  the  deej)  crimson  flowers  being 
full  and  strikingly  rich,  whilst  those  of  the  blush 
kind  are  in  their  way  just  as  pleasing.  The 
plants  must  be  boldly  grouped  to  see  them  in  per- 
fection, and  the  sides  of  Grass  walks,  drives,  or 
half-shady  nooks  they  light  up  with  colour  in  the 
month  of  Maj'. 

Two  Sandworts  of  great  beauty  are  Arenaria 
montana  and  A.  balearica,  both  of  which  are  in 
full  flower  just  now  on  the  Kew  rockery.  The 
former  makes  a  dense  spreading  growth  studded 
with  large  pure  white  flowers.  A  mass  of  it  fall- 
ing over  a  ledge  or  face  of  a  rock  is  delightful.  It 
is  vigorous  in  growth,  and  very  dilferent  from  the 
pretty  little  creeping  A.  balearica,  that  hides 
the  facings  of  rocks  with  its  minute  mossy 
growth,  starred  over  from  spring  and  throughout 
the  season  with  small  white  flowers.  During  tlie 
winter  it  is  a  mintle  of  deep  green,  as  attractive 
in  its  way  as  when  in  full  bloom.  It  should  be 
planted  near  stones  and  is  of  tpiick  growth,  but 
does  not  like  cold  soils.  Moisture,  partial  shade, 
and  warmth  are  what  it  enjoys.  It  may  be 
established  on  walls,  and  is  a  charming  contrast 
to  Aubriotias,  white  Candytuft,  and  similar  things. 


distinct  forms  of  N.  incomparabilis,  one  all  sulphur- 
yellow  and  the  other  white  with  a  sulphur  chalice 
or  cup,  both  being  fine  large  varieties,  doubtless 
highly  prized  at  the  time.  There  is  a  three- 
flowered  scape  of  the  old  hybrid  N.  Muzarti 
orientalis,  and  a  good  portrait  of  the  large  sulphur 
Hoop  -  petticoat  Daffodil  (N.  Bulbocodium  ci- 
trinus)  of  Biarritz  and  Bayonne.  N.  odorus, 
rather  paler  than  usual,  is  shown  with  a  two- 
flowered  scape,  and  also  a  small  white  N.  Tazetta, 
having  a  yellow  cup  or  crown,  and  there  is  a  two 
or  three-rtowered  scape  of  the  old  double-flowered 
true  Jonquil  (N.  jonquilla). 

Visitors  to  the  Salon  in  the  Champs  Elysi'^e 
might  also  with  advantage  spend  an  hour  or  so  in 
the  Mus^e  des  Arts  Decoratifs,  to  which  there  is 
a  separate  entrance  in  the  same  building.  Here 
may  be  seen  four  flower  pictures,  probably  Dutch, 
or  made  in  Holland  about  1614,  and  representing 
the  choicest  garden  flowers  of  that  date,  very 
boldly  and  faithfully  portrayed  by  some  unknown 
hand.  It  would  be  very  kind  and  most  interesting 
if  M.  Vilmorin,  M.  Andre,  or  other  of  our  great 
French  horticulturists,  would  kindly  tell  us  of 
any  old  pictures  that  contain  portraits  of  garden 
flowers  that  they  may  happen  to  have  seen  either 
in  public  galleries  or  in  those  of  private  collectors 
or  amateurs  fond  of  flowers. 

F.    W.    BORMDCIE. 


FRENCH  FLOWER  PICTURES. 

Visitors  to  Paris  who  are  interested  in  Daffodils 
should  not  forget  to  see  a  picture  that  has  long 
occupied  a  place  of  honour  in  the  Louvre.  It  is 
entitled  "Le  Triomphe  d'Amour,"  representing  a 
rosy  cupid  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  milk-white 
doves,  but  the  interesting  part  of  the  painting  to 
those  who  are  fond  of  plants  consists  in  a  beauti- 
fully painted  wreath  of  flowers  surrounding  the 
central  figure.  The  figures  are  by  Domenico 
y^ampiera  (the  Dominican),  and  the  flowers  are  by 
Daniel  Seghers  (the  Jesuit  of  Antwerp),  and  the 
date  of  the  picture  itself  is  believed  to  be  about 
the  year  IG.'iO.  The  wreath  of  flowers  contains  a 
very  faithful  record  of  most  of  the  garden  flowers 
popular  about  the  date  named,  sucli  as  Fritillaries, 
Iris  Susiana,  and  other  kinds,  including  no  fewer 
than  fifb»en  kinds  of  Narcissi,  of  which  I  took  a 
careful  list  the  other  day.  N.  poeticus  is  re[)re- 
sented  by  a  flower  having  eight  perianth  seg- 
ments instead  of  the  normal  six,  and  there  is  » 
faithful  jjortrait  of  the  Pyrenean  white  DafiTodii 
(N.  moschatus),  and  also  of  a  largo  snlpliur-colourcd 
variety,  and  another  smaller  one  having  white 
perianth  segments  and  a  sulphur  trumpet.  N. 
gracili.H  is  represented  by  a  thrce-flowcrcd  scape, 
and  there  is  a  small  variety  of  N.  ])apyraceus 
having  a  stalk  of  six  flowers,  and  of  the'  yellow 
crowned  N.  italieus  with  two  flowers. 

A  four  or  five-flowered  scajjo  of  N.  triandrus 
pulchellua  is  beautifully  shown,  and  there  are  two 


NOTES  FROM  LOXWOOD. 

A  FEW  notes  on  spring  flowers  may  not  be  unin- 
teresting to  3'our  readers.  The  rockery  here  has 
been  won.ierfuUy  bright  for  the  last  six  weeks. 
Phloxes  Vivid,  Nelsoni  alba,  amo-na,  lilacina  and 
others  have  been  great  masses  of  colour;  also  the 
charming  Phlox  divaricata.  About  Easter,  Iris 
pumila,  a  good  collection  of  which  is  grown,  was 
very  beautiful.  Iris  Tolmieana,  which  is  not,  I 
think,  often  seen  in  gardens,  is  very  distinct,  dwarf 
and  well  worth  a  good  place.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  plants  and  one  much  admired  by  all  has 
been  Iberis  jucunda,  which  is  a  most  lovely  gem. 
It  is  still  in  strong  bloom,  and  has  been  a  beautiful 
picture  for  at  least  six  weeks  in  groups  of  four 
and  six  strong  plants.  Thalictrum  anemonoides 
ii  another  lovely  [jlant  that  is,  I  think,  not  often 
scon.  It  is  reputed  tender,  but  has  been  out  here 
for  three  years.  Of  the  very  early  spring  flowers 
I  have  never  known  Saxifraga  oppositifolia  flower 
better  than  it  has  done  this  year,  and  Saxifraga 
sancta,  which  is  sometimes  a  shy  bloomer  here, 
has  done  grandly.  The  gem  to  my  mind  of  en- 
crusted Saxifrages  is  Boydi,  which  seems  easily 
grown.  Iris  cristata  has  bloomed  very  freely. 
Polygonum  spha'rostachyum,  already  in  full 
bloom,  is  a  gem  of  the  first  water.  Plants  in 
great  beauty  just  now  are  Aquilegia  glandulosa, 
Diantluis  alpinus,  D.  neglectus  (just  opening). 
Anemone  sulphurea,  and  Aster  alpinus  speciosus, 
a  great  improvement  on  the  type.  Andrcsace  co- 
ronopifolia,  self-sown,  is  very  pretty,  and  Lychnis 
Lagasc;c  has  come  through  the  winter  well  and  is 
flowering  beautifully.  Saponaria  oc3'moidessplen- 
dens  and  Achillea  rupestris  side  by  side  make  a 
lovely  contrast.  Drj'as  octo|)etaIa  grows  like  a 
weed  here  and  is  very  full  of  bloom  now.  Cheiran- 
thus  alpinus  Marshalli  is  very  fine.  I  find  this 
plant  does  better  two  years  old  than  from  yearly- 
struck  cuttings.  Several  large  masses  are  now  in 
full  bloom,  and  with  a  broad  patch  of  MycisDtis 
rupicola  close  by  make  a  lovely  contrast.  I  think 
I  may  safely  say  that  I  am  never  throughout  the 
year  without  lonopsidium  acaule,  the  lovely  little 
Portuguese  annual,  in  bloom.  All  through  the 
winter  it  has  been  in  full  bloom  and  still  goes  on 
bravely.  Once  established  it  seeds  itself,  and  is 
always  welcome  to  come  up  anywhere,  as  it  does 
no  harm.  Lithospermum  graminifolium  and  L. 
(iastnni  will  .soon  bo  out  and  arc  very  strong, 
having  been  out  all  the  winter.  Onosma  tauricum 
is  opening  fa.st.  Lychnis  pyrenaica  with  white 
flowers  is  a  new  plant  to  me  and  forms  a  pleasing 
companion  to  Lychnis  Lagascic.  Papaver  py- 
ronaicum  is  very  early  and  seeds  everywhere.  The 
roscuni  variety  is  very  lovely.  Dodecatheon 
splendidum  is  very  good  and  easily  raised  from 


seed.  Gentians  have  been  very  good,  verna 
especially.  Potentilla  nitida  has  wintered  very 
well,  and  Acantholimon  venustum,  which  is,  I 
think,  rather  rare,  is  a  mass  of  buds.  Erodium 
Reichardi  is  in  full  bloom,  and  with  Campanula 
I!aineri,  C.  G.  F.  Wilson,  C.  jjuUa,  C.  Porten- 
schlagiana,  and  Arenania  montana,  we  shall  soon 
have  lots  of  colour  to  i-eplace  the  fading  Phloxes, 
Alyssums,  Aubrietias  and  early-flowering  plants. 
Polemonium  confertum  (juite  beats  me,  and  I 
wish  someone  would  send  a  note  who  has  managed 
it  successfull}'.  Two  plants  thatai-e,  I  think,  un- 
common and  very  good  for  rock-work  are  Spiraja 
decumbens  and  Veronica  rupestris  nana,  a  minia- 
ture form  of  the  lovely  fi>reading  useful  "weed." 

M.  C. 

TULIPS  IN  A  SCOTTISH  GARDEN. 
Tulips,  like  other  flowers  this  year,  have 
bloomed  earlier  than  usual.  There  is  still, 
however,  at  this  date  (May  IS)  a  large  number 
in  full  flower  and  a  fair  quantity  in  a  less  ad- 
vanced sta;^e  comiug  on,  so  tliat  I  hope  to  have 
Tulips  till  the  end  of  the  nioutli.  .\.s  the  season 
out  of  doors  began  with  Due  van  Thols,  which 
flowered  during  March  on  a  warm  border,  the 
value  of  this  old  aud,  up  till  lately,  much  ne- 
glected flower  is  considerable.  The  Due  van 
Thols  are  often  passed  over  as  being  unworthy 
of  attention  for  other  purposes  than  early  forc- 
ing, and  this  on  account  of  the  comparative 
smallness  of  the  individual  flowers.  Bat 
though  small,  the  blooms  are  of  fine  form,  aud 
at  that  early  period  of  the  year  no  hardy  flower 
jiossesses  the  same  brilliancy  of  colouring. 
The  system  pursued  with  these  and  other  early 
Tulips  is,  the  first  season,  to  force  the  bulbs  in 
lioxes  or  pots,  and  each  year  in  the  beginning 
of  Blay  to  plant  them  out  in  the  garden.  In 
the  course  of  two  or  three  years  the  bulbs 
regain  their  pristine  vigour  and  flower  somewhat 
earlier  than  those  planted  out  without  having 
been  forced.  Other  early  Tulips  comprise  Joost 
van  Vondel,  Keiser  Kroon,  Wouverman, 
Chrysolora,  Coleur  Cardinal,  and  Thomas 
Moore.  Of  double  kinds,  Imperator  rubrorum 
aud  La  Candeur  are  most  useful.  The  latter 
aud  Thomas  Moore  come  in  between  the  early 
sorts  and  the  late  or  May  flowering  Tulips.  I 
have  tried  in  all,  perhaps,  sixty  varieties,  and 
I  do  not  know  any  more  useful  than  the  above. 
Useful  as  the  early  Tulips  are,  they  arc  eclipsed 
by  many  of  the  late  flowering  kinds,  which  are 
possessed  of  greater  vigour,  the  flower-ttems 
scunetimes  attaining  a  height  of  3  feet,  and 
surmounted  with  blooms  of  great  size  when 
allowed  to  develop  fu'ly.  They  are  not  dilii- 
cult  to  grow.  I  have  many  hundreds  planted 
in  odd  bits  of  borders,  between  rows  of  Goose- 
berries and  under  the  branches  of  young  Apple 
trees,  and  though  these  are  not  jiositions  where 
the  best  flowers  can  be  got,  still  they  succeed 
very  well.  I  think,  however,  that  this  section 
ought  to  be  lifted  each  year  when  the  foliage 
has  yellowed  aud  be  kept  dry  until  late  autmun, 
when  they  must  bo  replanted.  It  is,  of  course, 
difficult  at  a  busy  season  of  the  year  to  bestow 
the  attention  <inc  would  like  on  these  aiul  other 
things,  but  1  am  eonviuced  that  it  is  a  niistake 
to  leave  the  bulbs  year  after  year  in  the  same 
place,  and  where  it  is  po.ssible,  the  old  fashioned 
method  of  annually  lifting  and  replanting  them 
ought  to  be  followed. 

The  most  eftective  among  the  latc-floworing 
Tulips  are  tliose  of  the  Parrot  .section.  Tiio 
Inilbs  when  purchased  in  mixture  are  compara- 
tively cheap.  They  are  said  to  be  lat'ier 
erratic  as  to  flowering,  but  1  have  not  found 
this  to  hv  the  case,  and  they  bloom  with  un- 
failing regularity  year  aflcr  year.  A  good  va- 
riety of  the  beautifully  marked  florist  type  is  also 
obtained  among  mixed  bulbs.  lndecd,forgeuerjil 
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decoration  little  is  to  be  gained  by  cultivating 
named  kinds.    These  appear  to  be  less  generally 
gi-own  than  the  more  popular  Parrot  varieties. 
They  can,   however,   be   recuuimended  as  well 
worth  attention,  flowering  as  they  do  among  the 
last,  and  many  of  them  being  most  attractive  in 
their  rich  or  soft  combinations  of  colour.    Thau 
these,  breeders  are  more  commonly  grown,  and 
indeed  a  selection  is  quite  indispensable.  I  have 
cultivated  a  number  of  breeders  for  niauy  years, 
and  as  received,  so  they  remain.    Many  of  them 
are  very  beautiful,  particularly  those  of  purple 
and  maroon  shades.     Bouton  d'Or  is  a  glori- 
ously rich  yellow,  and  apparently  synonymous 
with   this   is   Golden  Beauty,   bulbs  of   which 
were  last  year  sent  me  from  a  Cheshu-e  garden. 
Late  Tulips,  it  may  be  noted,  are  particularly 
wealtliy  in  yellow  forms.     Some  of  them  are,  of 
cour.se,  true  species,  such  as  our  native  T.  syl- 
vestris,  which  here  grows  wild  in  a  wet  bit  of 
■woodland.     Not  unfreijuently  this  lovely  sweet- 
scented  flower  is  found  growing  in  gardens  under 
its  Continental  designation  of  T.  tiorentina.    T. 
retroflexa  flowers  about  the  same  time  as  the 
above.     It  is  equally  sweet-scented,  is  of  much 
the  same  shade  of  soft  yellow,  and,  I  think,  sur- 
passes it  in  beauty  of  form.     As  its  name  indi- 
cates, the  sepals  bend  backwards.     Feu  Bril- 
lante   is    exactly   like    this    in    shape,    but    it 
lacks    scent    and    in    colour    is   rosy   crimson. 
Golden  Eagle  has  sepals  which  reflex  in  a  slight 
degree.     The  flowers  are  of  a   large  size,  the 
colour   a  rud  ly  yellow,  and  the  edges  of  the 
sepals  and  petals  flamed  witli  rosy  red.     This  is 
an  indispensable  variety,  and  well  worth  grow- 
ing  in   quantity.     Picotee    is   in   form   almost 
identical  with  the  above,  but  with  the  ground  of 
the  petals  a  flat  white,  and  the  edges  more  or 
less  flamed  with  rose.     This  is  a  most  attractive 
sort,  and  apparently  one  that  increases  rapidly. 
Thelate.st  of  all  Tulips  here  is  T.  Gesneriana  ; 
it  is  also  the  most  prolific  in  the  production  of 
oftsets.     T.  macrospeila  appears  to  be  a  darker 
and  finer   form  of   the   above    and  well  worth 
attention.     Last  year  I  was  favoured  with  some 
bulbs   that  had   long   grown  undisturbed  in  a 
small  garden.     The  flowers  of  some  of  these  are 
most  distinct  in  their  markings  ;  indeed,  they 
appear  to  represent  two  or  three  types  difl'erent 
from    any    other    I   have.     The   form    of   the 
flowers  also  diflfers  from  that  of  modern  sorts. 
One  in  particular  is  in   shape    an   ellipse  and 
very  pretty. 

Tulips  of  all  the  sections  are  most  valuable 
for  planting  in  Scottish  gardens,  perhaps  more 
so  than  they  are  in  the  sunny  south,  where  their 
season  is  over  much  (pucker  than  with  us.  In 
many  gardens  they  are  not  as  yet  much  grown, 
if  grown  at  all  ;  but  as  their  value  becomes 
known  it  will  of  necessity  follow  that  they  will 
attain  the  popularity  their  varied  merits  entitle 
them  to.  R.  P.  Brothekston. 

EiOit  Lothian. 


Many-flowered  Tulips. — Many  years  ago 
when  I  had  a  collection  and  used  to  grow  the  old 
English  Tulips,  it  was  a  common  occurrence  for 
some  of  them  to  produce  three  or  four  flowers  to 
a  stem.  1  never  saw  this  in  the  ordinary  Dutch 
varieties.  I  daresay  )jresent-day  growers  of 
these  May-flowering  Tulips  could  record  similar 
instances. — A.  Y. 

Bamondia  pyrenaica. — In  a  cool  and  shel- 
tered coriier  this  plant  is  now  (May  19)  nicely  in 
flower,  earlier,  I  believe,  than  it  has  been  in 
former  years,  while  the  position  it  occupies  is 
the  same.  This  plant  give."  little  trouble  to  the 
cultivator  provided  it  is  |jlanted  in  a  shady  posi- 
tion, with  constantly  moist  surnmudings.  Though 
peat   is   sometimes   recomnien(le<l,   I   have   never 


ture  shady  ravines  in  rock  gardens  it  is  well  suited, 
and  should  be  freely  planted.  It  appears  also  to 
enjoy  the  proximity  of  sandstone,  seeing  how  very 
closely  the  dark  green  rosettes  of  leaves  lie  to 
this  substance. — E.  J. 

A  few  good  Cannas. — An  interesting  collec- 
tion of  Caimas  is  grown  in  the  Chiswick  Gardens, 
and  during  the  summer  will  make  a  good  feature. 
.■\t  jjresent  the  more  striking  are  the  following 
kinds,  in  e.ach  instance  the  flowers  being  of  great 
breadth  and  borne  in  handsome  sturdy  spikes.  C. 
E.  Bealby  has  very  large  flowers,  broad  andcrowded 
on  the  spike,  whilst  they  are  rich  golden  yellow 
in  colour,  barred  with  red.  Another  good  spotted 
form  is  Antoine  Barton,  the  flowers  not  so  bold, 
but  very  bright  in  colour.  J.  D.  Cabos  is 
extremely  handsome,  the  flowers  very  large 
and  of  exceptionally  good  shape,  whilst  they  are 
of  a  distinct  orange-buff  shade,  the  leaves  deep 
green.  Paul  Bert  is  one  of  the  better-known 
Cannas.  It  has  very  deep  bronzy  green  leafage 
and  the  flowers  are  rich  crimson— a  telling  self 
shade.  Another  good  crimson-flowered  kind  is 
Alphonse  Bouvier. 

Hardy  flowers  at  Forest  H'U.— A  good  col- 
lection of  hardy  plants  is  grown  at  the  Forest 
Hill  Nurseries  of  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons. 
When  there  a  few  days  ago  we  made  note  of  the 
following  pleasing  things.  Pentstemon  secundi- 
florus  is  not  often  seen.  Its  racemes  bear  bluish 
flowers  of  delicate  beauty,  and  tlie  plant  grows 
about  IS  inches  in  height  when  hap|)ily  placed. 
The  double  variety  of  the  common  Silene  mari- 
tiraa  is  also  worthy  of  mention.  It  makes  a  mat 
of  deep  green  leaVes  and  the  flowers  are  pleas- 
ing. Aster  alpinus  superbus  is,  as  its  name  sug- 
gests, a  large-flowered  variety  of  the  type.  This 
is  a  good  garden  plant,  the  flowers  large  and 
rich  Idac-purple  in  colour.  Globularia^  tricho- 
santha  is  a  not  too  common  and  valuable  hardy 
rock  plant;  the  flowers  pale  blue.  The  Globu- 
larias  are  not  difhcult  to  grow  and  like  a  rather 
light  soil.  All  the  more  popular  hardy  flowers 
are  grown  here  in  good  masses. 

Cape  Pelargoniums.— It  is,  unfortunately, 
rare  to  see  now-a-days  a  collection  of  the  scented 
or  Cape  Pelargoniums.  One  of  the  only  places 
in  wdiich  they  have  been  preserved  in  any  num- 
ber is  in  the  Chiswick  Gardens.  For  many 
years  they  have  been  grown  there,  and  at  one 
time  the  plants  were  more  numerous  than  at  pre- 
sent. Such  kinds  as  capitatum,  crispura.  Pretty 
Polly,  Lady  Heytesbury,  and  inquinans  are  well 
represented.  Of  the  last  there  are  half-a-dozen 
excellent  specimens.  This  plant  is  the  parent  of 
the  race  of  "scarlet  Pelargoniums,"  as  they  are 
popularly,  but  erroneously  called.  It  may  really 
take  a  [ilace  amongst  the  brightest  plants  for  the 
greenhouse.  The  leaves  are  roundisli  in  shape,  ot 
a  rich  green  colour,  abundant,  and  the  growth 
compact.  The  flower-stems  are  jiroduced  in  pro- 
fusion and  the  flowers  crowded  in  dense  heads, 
their  brilliant  crimson  colour  making  a  bright 
display.  Its  leafage  is  unlike  that  of  I',  zo- 
nale,  which  has  always  played  a  part  in  the 
production  of  the  present  race,  in  not  h.aving  the 
zone  to  the  leaf  and  the  petals  are  broader. 

Aster  nlpinus.- -There  are  now  at  least  five 
quite  di.-tinct  varieties  of  Aster  .alpinus  in  cultiva- 
tion in  England,  and  as  they  are  all  good  and  or- 
namental where  thev  can  be  got  to  do  well,  I  .'send 
a  short  note  about  them.  Of  the  typical  size 
there  are  A.  alpinus  (type),  A.  a.  var.  albus,  A.  a. 
var.  ruber.  These  never  took  kindly  to  my  soil. 
In  the  level  border  they  become  blind  in  the 
points  an<l  the  stalks  nearly  bare.  In  prepared 
soil  on  well-drained  rockeries  I  get  better  results, 
but  they  iciiuire  selected  situ.ations  .and  attention. 
I  do  not  think  the  so-called  red  an  imjjrovement 
on  the  type.  The  white  is  more  dilhcult  to  culti- 
vate than  the  type  and  recprires  rrore  attention. 
No  doubt  many  wlwo  read  these  notes,  and  who  live 
on  warm  am!  well-di-ainedsoil,  do  not  know  what  it 
is  to  have  ditllculty  with  any  of  them  any  rnoie 
than  thev   have  with  (Jcntianella,  Hepatica,   and 


superbus.  The  former  of  these  is  said  to  be  a  wild 
variety  from  Central  Asia.  It  has  the  largest 
flowers  of  any.  I  have  just  measured  one 
sent  to  me  from  a  German  nursery  which 
is  3^  inches  across.  But  in  my  garden  it 
is  very  shy  to  flower.  A  plant '  of  this  size 
will  not  produce  one-fifth  as  many  flowers  as  one 
of  the  same  size  of  the  variety  superbus.  Of  this 
I  do  not  know  the  history.  Plants  of  it  were  sent 
to  me  last  year  from  two  German  nurseries,  asking 
what  I  knew  of  it.  It  is  said  to  be  very  free 
flowering  and  to  be  in  great  demand  for  cut 
bloom,  coming  in  at  the  end  of  May.  The  plants 
I  have  seem  very  robust,  and  are  full  of  buds 
about  to  open.  The  flowers  are  intermediate  in 
size  between  those  of  the  type  and  var.  speciosus 
and  of  the  same  colour.  There  may  be  other  va- 
rieties in  cultivation,  but  I  do  not  know  them. 
One  or  two  of  these  have  been  sent  to  me  by  the 
name  of  Erigeron  grandiflorus. — C.  Wolley-Dod, 
Edge  Hall,  Malpax. 


had  any  difficulty  in  growing  the  plant  in  a  moist  |  Christm.-is  Rose  ;  their  lot  as  gardeners  is  enviable, 
loam  with  leaf  soil  added.     For  carpeting  minia-  I  The  other  two  varieties  are  var.  speciosus  and  var, 
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The  note  in  No.  1175  as  to  the  progress  likely  to 
be  made  in  May  during  the  current  season  with 
bedding-out  operations  without  hindrance  from 
frost  was,  it  seems,  penned  somewhat  too  quickly, 
for  we  were  brought  to  a  standstill  by  8"  of  fro^t 
on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  and  6'  the  following 
morning,  sutticient  to  blacken  all  Potato  and 
Bean  foliage  in  exposed  situations.  Fortunately 
we  had  ample  warning  of  the  visitation,  and  were 
able  to  ])rotect  many  beds  already  planted,  with 
tiffany,  with  the  result  that  nothing  seems  to 
have  suffered,  except  two  batches  of  dwarf  Agera- 
tum  and  Fuchsia  and  two  of  Heliotrope  where 
the  tifl'any  was  swept"  ofi'  by  the  'wind.  All  kinds 
of  Pelargoniums,  both  ]3lain  and  variegated,  also 
Verbenas,  Petunias  and  Lobelias  have,  though 
uncovered,  come  safely  through  the  ordeal. 

Judging  flower  (j.iRDENs. — Prizes  for  best  kept 
flower  gardens  are  now  included  in  the  schedules 
of  many  cottage  garden  shows,  and  as  the  season 
for  judging  is  close  at  hand,  it  may  be  advisable 
to  suggest^that  such  judging  should  in  all  cases 
show'a  keen  appreciation  as  to  what  constitutes 
the  most  beautiful  garden,  and  a  like  keen  .ability 
to  point  to  those  particular  things  most  adapted 
for  the  same.  Thus,  any  cottage  garden  that  is 
simply'filled  with  bedding  plants  should  not,  how- 
ever neatly  it  may  be  kept,  compare  at  all  favour- 
ably with  a  like  rieat  garden  that  has  an  evenly 
balanced  collection  of  annuals,  summer  bedding 
.and  herbaceous  plants,  a  larger  number  of  the 
last-named  being  advisable.  Probably  that  cottager 
most  keenly  enjoys  his  garden  who  so  arranges 
his  planting  that"  he  is  seldom  without  flowers  at 
any  period  of  the  year,  and  a  few  hints  as  to  the 
best  means  to  secure  this  end  are,  I  find,  eagerly 
welcomed.  Also  suggestions  as  to  planting  out  are 
quickly  .adopted, although  in  thismatter  beauty  and 
utility" often  go  hand  in  hand  in  the  shape  of  rows 
or  clumps  of  runner  Beans.  Personally,  in  annual 
tours  of  inspection  I  have  been  glad  to  note  a 
wonderful  improvement  in  the  stocking  and  keep- 
ing of  cottage  flower  gardens,  and  the  interest 
taken  by  their  respective  owners  is  so  genuine 
and  so  intelligently  displayed,  that  one  may,  I 
think,  look  forward  to  a  still  more  marked  improve- 
ment with  each  succeeding  year.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  useful  information  to  be  gained 
from  a  careful  inspection  of  such  gardens,  for  one 
invariably  sees  some  particular  species,  or  it  may 
be  only  one  member  of  the  family  flourishing  in 
splendid  style,  and  an  examination  of  soil  and 
surroundings  will  often  lead  to  increased  personal 
success  with  anv  given  family  or  variety  of  the 
same.  Not  the'  least  valuable  lesson,  however, 
the  cottage  flower  gardens  often  affor-d  is  the 
possibility  of  furnishing  a  pleasing  effect  with 
very  little  material,  very  charming  little  gardens 
bcirig  .sometimes  found  in  the  midst  of  decidedly 
unfavourable  surroundings. 

HosKs.  — This  was  an  early  Rose  season,  buds  of 
SafranoandCdoire  dc  Dijon  "in  fair  quantity  having 
been  cut  from  a  southeast  wall  on  May  H.     In  his 
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interestintr  "Flowers  of  the  French  Riviera," 
M.  Vilmorin  has  a  note  respecting  Safrano,  refer- 
ring to  it  as  by  far  the  most  extensively  grown 
Rose  in  that  favoured  spot,  its  early  and  late- 
flowering  properties,  and  its  special  merit  in 
developing  flower  at  a  low  temperature,  all  of 
which  remarks  can,  I  think,  be  verified  by  English 
growers.  Our  two  plants  of  tins  variety  growing 
outside  respectively  on  south-east  and  south-west 
walls  came  originally  from  the  gardens  of  La 
Slortola,  and  would  together  cover  a  space  of 
about  40U  S(iuure  feet.  The  size  of  the  Aimee 
Vibert  referred  to  on  page  421  maj'  be  worth 
noting  as  an  instance  of  what  this  Rose  will  do  in 
a  short  time.  It  was  lifted  a  comparatively  small 
jjlant  from  a  wall  and  planted  in  the  autumn  of 
1.S90  against  a  stump  of  Pinus  cembra  that 
had  been  sawn  off  at  a  height  of  0  feet  from 
the  ground,  the  soil  all  round  the  stump  for 
a  distance  of  G  feet  each  way  being  well 
broken  up,  and  a  raised  bed  of  some  IS 
inches  in  height  formed  with  a  mixture  of  road 
sidings  and  cow  manure.  The  strongest  annual 
growths  have  been  selected  to  bend  over  and  peg 
into  the  soil,  and  we  have  now  a  dense  mass  some 
7  feet  in  height  and  15  feet  in  diameter  that  will 
presently  be  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of 
the  flower  garden.  Beds  of  Polyantha  Roses  only 
made  last  winter  that  were  planted  somewhat 
thinly  may  have  a  little  seed  of  the  pink  and 
white  Silene  scattered  over  them,  taking  care  not 
to  get  too  close  to  the  plants.  The  seedlings  may 
be  thinned  out  presently  to  furnish  material  for 
the  autumn  planting  of  any  beds  in  the  flower 
garden  where  tliey  may  be  required,  and  a  small 
batch  allowed  to  remain  to  bloom  next  spring 
among  the  Roses.  These  Polyantha  Roses  are  not 
often  seen,  but  I  think  every  garden  should  possess 
one  or  two  beds.  Such  sorts  as  Perle  d'Or,  Golden 
Fairy,  Little  Dot,  and  Anne  Marie  de  Montravel 
are  verj'  free  and  beautiful.  This  last  name  re- 
minds one  that  it  is  not  out  of  place  to  suggest  to 
1  hose  who  are  responsible  for  the  naming  of  new 
Hoses  that  they  simplify  matters  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  rather  hard  for  the  incjuirer  after 
knowledge  in  public  gardens  to  be  confronted  by 
such  names  as  Princesse  Wilhelmine  des  Pays- 
Bas,  Souvenir  du  Capitaine  des  Mares  and  many 
more  equally  lengthy. 

Daffodils.  —The  latest  of  the  family  still 
lingers  with  us,  very  good  blooms  of  the 
double  poeticus  having  been  cut  to-day  (May  23). 
They  have  had  a  long  season,  obvallaris  having 
opened  its  flowers  in  a  sheltered  spot  early  in 
February,  and  from  that  date  until  the  present 
time— nearly  four  months — we  have  never  been 
without  Daffodils.  I  planted  a  batch  of  the  double 
poeticus  in  a  bit  of  good  soil  in  the  kitchen  garden 
that  we  might  have  its  flowers  handy  for  cutting, 
and  it  certainly  highly  appreciates  the  special 
treatment.  Those  who  want  a  really  good  white 
llower  at  this  season  and  have  no  means  of  furnish- 
ing a  sup|)ly  of  Gardenias,  cannot  do  better  than 
turn  their  attention  to  the  double  white  poeticus 
Daffodil.  E.  Burrell. 

Clarevwnt. 

SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER, 


A  Tulip  from  Cork  —I  Bend  liereivith  a  Tulip, 
and  it  seems  t.)  iric,  liut  for  tlie  perfume,  to  be  a  purple 
form  of  Gesneriana.  I  do  not  see  a  purple  or  rose 
coloured  form  in  any  of  the  Dutch  lists.— W.  B.  Hart- 

L\N0. 

Tufted  Pansy  Ravenswood  is  one  of  the  finest 
v.irioties  in  tlio  lari;e  eolli/utiun  in  the  Cliiswiek  Gar- 
dens. The  plant  ia  strons  in  growtli  and  the  (lower- 
stems  are  sturdy  ;  the  individual  blooms  rich  purple, 
8jt  off  with  a  yellow  eye. 

Jaborosa  integrifolia.— I  grow  this  ami  shall 
he  pleased  to  (,'ivrf  Mr.  Wood  a  piece  if  ho  fails  to 
olitain  it  clsowlicro.  It  does  not  do  v/ell  in  the  ojien 
lioro,  and  is  liable  to  perish  in  the  winter.  I  grow  it 
in  a  broad  pot,  but  it  is  not  very  free  flowering 
which  1  regret,  as  it  is  rather  a  favourite  of  mine.  I 
expect  it  reiiuirea  some  mode  of  treatment  which  I 
liitvc  aa  yet  not  liit  on.  —  .].  M.,  dhnrmmith,  TJorset. 

Tufted  Pansy  Archie  Grant.— Wo  were 
looking  through  the  Chiswick  collection  recently. 


and  nothing  was  finer  in  its  way  than  this  variety. 
It  is,  perhaps,  better  known  than  an}',  but  might 
be  grown  in  the  place  of  the  many  poor-coloured 
varieties  one  sees  in  gardens.  The  flowers  are  of 
rich  purple-blue,  deep  and  telling.  A  bed  or 
edging  of  it  is  remarkably  handsome. 

Striped  Pansies. — The  striped  varieties  in 
the  tufted  class  are  very  objectionable.  We 
made  note  of  several  in  the  Chiswick  collection 
recently,  and  against  the  finer  self-coloured  kinds 
they  were  ineffective.  Ida's  Choice,  York  and  Lan- 
caster, Illuminator,  Joy,  and  Picturata  were  the 
names  of  tliis  tj-pe,  the  groundwork  colour  in  each 
case  spoiled  by  bars  and  blotches. 

Iris  Mace.  Chere^u.— In  the  note  on  the 
German  Iris  in  The  Garden,  May  19  (p.  428),  this 
variety  was,  unfortunately,  omitted  from  the 
small,  but  select  list.  It  is,  however,  worth  a 
place  in  the  smallest  collection,  the  flowers  not 
large,  but  very  pleasing  and  distinct  in  colour — 
white  feathered  with  delicate  violet.  This  is  the 
Iris  grown  so  largely  for  the  markets. 


hoped  that  our  home  timber  will  steadily  in- 
crease in  value.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
correspondence  regarding  the  afforesting  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  but  though  I  am  much  in 
favour  of  the  suggestion,  it  might  be  well  for  the 
writers  to  explain  where  a  remunerative  market 
for  the  disposal  of  the  produce  is  to  be  found. 

A.  D.  Webster. 


THE  ENGLISH  TIMBER  TRADE. 

The  present  state  of  the  home  timber  trade  is  far 
from  satisfactory,  the  complaint  of  poor  demand 
and  low  prices  being  almost  universal.  On  certain 
estates,  which,  however,  are  by  no  means  nu- 
merous, where  there  is  a  special  local  demand,  fair, 
but  hardly  paying  prices  are  still  obtainable  ;  but 
wherever  the  disijosal  of  the  timber  is  dependent 
on  particular  industries,  such  as  iron,  coal,  &c., 
the  result  of  late  sales  has  been  anything  but  pro- 
mising, and  there  is  absolutely  little  or  no  demand 
for  pit  and  other  wood  in  most  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. At  present  I  know  of  several  large  parcels 
of  timber  for  which  a  market  cannot  be  obtained, 
.and  that,  too,  though  the  price  is  fully  one-half 
lower  than  that  usually  obtained  for  the  particular 
class  of  wood.  Scotch  Fir  in  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land is  at  the  ijrestnt  time  almost  a  drug  in  the 
market,  and  instead  of  realising  the  old  average 
price  of  7d.  or  8d.  per  foot,  it  cannot  be  sold  at 
the  almost  firewood  price  of  3d.  or  4d.  per  foot. 
Not  many  weeks  ago  I  saw  a  whole  plantation  of 
the  saine  tree  sold  in  small  lots  at  so  much  per 
tree,  but  which  on  calculating  amounted  only  to  a 
fraction  over  4d.  per  foot.  The  timber  was  of 
lirst-class  quality,  being  grown  on  the  most  suit- 
able description  of  soil,  straight,  clean,  and 
branchless  for  fully  oO  feet  in  height.  In  several 
perhaps  out-of-the-way  parts  of  the  country  I 
know  of  large  numbers  of  fine  Ash,  Elm,  and 
several  other  kinds  of  timber  that  cannot  find  a 
purchaser  even  although  offered  at  nearly  one-half 
their  usual  selling  price.  These  are  only  two  out 
of  a  number  of  cases  that  have  come  under  my 
notice  of  late,  and  clearly  point  out  at  what  a  low- 
ebb  the  prices  of  British  forest  produce  have 
arrived. 

The  average  price  realised  for  Oak  bark  this 
season  is  about  £3  5s.  per  ton  of  20  cwt.,  but 
great  (piantities  have  changed  hands  at  little  over 
£3  per  ton.  This  is  a  falling  off  in  the  price  since 
last  yei'r,  but,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
price  of  this  commodity  decreases  annually  in 
value  about  5s.  per  ton.  With  a  lower  price 'than 
the  present  the  bark  would  barely  pay  for  the 
stripping.  But  almost  every  kind  of  forest  pro- 
duce has  considerably  deteriorated  in  value  of 
late  years,  and  as  examples  I  might  mention 
charcoal,  faggots,  &c.,  the  latter  having  been 
almostquite  ousted  out  of  the  market  by  the  half- 
penny bundles  of  split  refuse  batten  ends  that  are 
sold  in  every  grocer's  .shop.  There  are  numerous 
cases  of  my  accjuaintance  where  the  timber  bought 
at  public  sales  three  years  ago  has  not  yet  been 
cleared  away,  and  in  one  case  the  purchaser  told 
me  he  did  not  intend  doing  so,  and  that  ho  would 
use  it  for  fencing  or  some  other  purpose. 

At  several  largo  auction  sales  of  late  quantities 
of  trees  have  been  bought  ill  by  the  owner,  tho 
prices  oll'ered  being  ina(le<|uate  to  recoup  the  fell- 
ing and  haulage.  To  the  owner  of  woodlands 
these  must  bo  rather  disheartening  remarks,  but 
with  the  exhaustion  of  forci^'ii  supplica  it  is  to  bo 
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PLATE  964. 
THE  CHINESE  BELLFLOWER. 

(with      a      COI.OrRED      PLATE      OF      PLATYCODON 
GEANDIFLORUM    MARIESI.*) 

This  plant  seems  to  be  one  of  those  that  puzzle 
botanists  in  assigning  it  to  its  proper  genus.  It 
has  been  variously  called  by  the  names  Cam- 
panula grandiflora  ai.d  Wahlenbergia  grandi- 
nora,  but  De  CandoUe  appears  to  have  dis- 
covered characters  suflicieiitly  distinct  from 
Campanula  to  rank  the  plant  under  a  separate 
genus.  Recent  authorities  on  Chinese  botany 
retain  De  Candolle's  name  of  Platycodon  graudi- 
tlorum,  and  since  it  has  become  pretty  generally 
known  under  that  name  in  gardens,  at  lea.st  in 
English  gardens,  it  is  best  to  keep  to  it,  and 
not  confuse  it  with 
the  true  Campanulas. 
Without  going  into 
the  detailed  differences 
between  Platycodon 
and  Campanula  it  is 
sufficient  to  know  that 
the  former  is  distinct 
enough  from  any  of 
the  great  multitude  of 
Camjianulas,  and  those 
thoroughly  conversant 
with  hardy  plants  are 
not  likely  to  confuse 
Platycodon  with  Cam- 
panula at  any  stage  of 
growtii.  The  tuberous 
root-stock  and  broad, 
shallow  bell-like  flowers 
2  inches  to  3  inches 
across,  which  before 
expansion  are  sliaped 
like  a  balloon,  are  pe- 
culiarities of  the  plant 
that  no  one  could  mis- 
take. 

It  is  ciimmonly  con- 
sidered that  there  is 
more  than  one  species 
of  Platycodon,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  now 
that  the  genus  ia  dis- 
tinctly monotypie,  and 
that  P.  autumnale,  P. 
ehinense,  and  others 
are  but  forms  of  the 
one  widely- distributed 
plant  modilied  in  char- 
acter by  geographical 
and  climatic  circum- 
stances. It  extends  iu 
a  wild  state  fnmi  Da- 
huria  to  Maiulshuria, 
China  and  .Tapan,  and 
no  doubt  throughout 
the  intervening  re- 
gions, and  ali  botanical  collectors  have  mot 
with  it  in   Corea,  .Japan,  and  in  China  as  far 
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south  as  Hong  Kong  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  Kwantung  province.  The  form  that  first 
appeared  in  this  country  about  tlie  end  of  the 
hist  century,  and  whicli  was  figured  in  tlie 
second  series  of  Sweet's  "  British  Flower  Gar- 
den," is  the  one  that  is  now  tolerably  common, 
and  probably  came  from  the  western  limit 
of  the  species  with  other  Dahurian  plants. 
At  first  it  was  treated  as  a  tender  pot 
plant,  and  this  no  doubt  accounts  lor  the 
poor  figure  of  it,  which  is  so  inferior  to  the 
robust  open-air  plants  we  commonly  see  now. 
The  Chinese  form,  named  by  Liudley  P.  chin- 
ense,  and  figured  in  Paxton's  "  Flower  Garden," 
appeared  about  the 
time  that  Fortune 
was  sending  home  so 
many  Chinese  plants, 
but  the  for 01  does 
not  differ  materially 
from  the  older  intro- 
duction. A  third 
Platycodon  appeared 
later,  and  was  named 
by  Decaisue  P.  au- 
tumnale.  This  seems 
to  have  come  from 
the  northern  limit 
of  tlie  plant — about 
Mandshuria,  and  in 
consequence  flowers 
later  than  the  more 
southerly  forms.  The 
fourth  and  the  most 
recent  form  intro- 
duced is  the  dwarf 
variety  known  as 
Mariesi,  it  having 
lieen  found  by  Mr. 
Maries  some  years 
ago  when  he  was 
coUectingf  or  Messrs. 
Veitch.  This  plant 
is  probably  identical 
with  that  known  also 
as  P.  grandiflorum 
nanum  and  P.  gran- 
diflorum glaucum  of 

Siebold.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  matters  little. 
It  is  a  very  fine  plant,  and  one  of  the  very  best 
herbaceous  plants  Mr.  Marie.s  collected  and 
successfully  sent  home  during  his  prolonged 
stay  in  Japan.  Besides  these  four  forms,  more 
or  less  distinct  from  what  we  regard  as  the  type, 
there  is  a  vaiiety  whicli  bears  white  flowers,  and 
another  which  has  a  hose-in-hose  arrangement 
of  the  corolla— semi-double,  in  fact,  and  is  con- 
sequently called  flore-pleno.  There  may  be 
other  forms  in  cultivation,  but  I  have  not  seen 
them. 

When  finely  grown  the  Platycodon  is  one  of 
the  noblest  and  best  hardy  border  flower.s 
we  have.  Rising  with  erect  stems  clothed  with 
broad  dark  green  thick  leaves,  it  reaches  from 
18  inches  to  as  high  as  3  feet,  and  in  August 
sometimes  in  July)  bears  spikes  of  flowers 
varying  in  number  according  to  the  strength  of 
the  plant.  It  never  bears  the  maximum  num- 
ber until  the  plant  has  become  established  in 
one  spilt  for  several  seasons.  The  first  .season 
or  two  it  is  generally  weak  and  jioor,  bearing 
perhaps  only  a  single  flower,  ))ut  if  the  .soil 
and  position  suit  it,  there  is  a  gradual  improve- 
ment year  by  year.  There  is  no  jilant  that  I 
know  that  thrives  so  well  on  the  "let-alone" 
principle,  and  in  some  neglected  gardens  I  have 
seen  it  finest.  The  late  Mr.  Frank  Miles,  whose 
knowledge  of  hardy  plants  was  equal  to  his  love  for 
them,  once  told  me  that  heiegarded  Platycodonas 
one  of  the  best  dozen  perennials,  and  in  his  warm 
garden  the  plant  fully  bore   out    his   estimate 
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of  its  worth.  But  it  is  to  some  extent  what 
gardeners  call  a  "  mifl'y  "  plant  ;  it  will  not  suc- 
ceed everywhere.  It  is  useless  to  grow  it  in 
soils  of  an  extremely  heavy  or  extremely  light 
description.  It  requires  the  medium,  that  is,  a 
sandy  loam,  and,  of  course,  this  can  be  done  by 
mixing.  I  remember  some  years  ago  seeing  it 
exceptionally  fine  in  the  St.  John's  Wood  Nur- 
sery on  stift'clay,  but  the  soil  had  been  lightened 
with  sand.  In  a  soil  not  water-logged  in  winter 
we  might  say  that  all  the  forms  are  hardy 
thrinighout  these  islands.  It  is  not  one  of  the 
easiest  plants  to  propagate,  because  of  the 
fleshy  rootstoek,  but  it  can  be  divided  success- 
fully with  care,  and  it  is  always  best  to  do  this 
in  spring  when  the  plant  is  breaking  into  new 
growth.  Placed  for  a  time  in  pots  of  sandy 
soil  and  then  planted  out,  the  divided  bits  suc- 
ceed. The  plant  does  not  seed  freely  in  this 
country,  but  increase  by  seedlings  is  by  far  the 
most  satisfactory  method  ;  besides,  there  is 
always  a  chance  of  some  seminal  varieties 
occurring.  During  the  growing  season  some 
attention  is  needed  in  the  matter  of  tying  the 
brittle,  erect  shoots  to  stakes.  If  once  they 
are  blown  down,  there  is  no  getting  them  up 
again  without  breaking  them  off.  Instead  of 
the  usual  cutting  down  in  autumn  in  "  tidying 
up,"  the  stems  of  this  jilant  should  be  sufl'ered 
to  ilie  off  naturally,  otherwise  the  crowns  are 
liable  to  be  injured.  When  the  plants  are  well 
established,  remember  that  they  cannot  con- 
tinue to  increase  in  size  without  additional  sus- 
tenance, and  mulching  with  manure  in  spring 
is  acceptable  to  them.  Every  one  of  the  varie- 
ties is  worth  growing,  as  all  differ  either  in  sta- 
ture or  time  of  flowering,  and  in  this  respect 
the  autumn  or  September-flowering  form  (au- 
tumnale)  is  particularly  desirable,  as  it  can  be 
grouped  so  eflectively  with  such  as  white 
Phloxes  or  yellow  composites.  I  should  always 
select  a  place  for  the  Platycodons  by  themselves, 
and  a  good  group  with  the  tall  and  the  dwarf 
kinds  can  now  be  made.  The  little  Mariesi 
naturally  suggests  a  spot  in  the  rock  garden, 
and  no  doubt  it  will  be  assigned  the  choicest 
places  until  it  becomes  more  common.  We  have 
nowpur[)lf  and  white  shades  among  Platycodons, 
and  it  is  not  too  mucli  to  expect  rose-coloured 
or  jiarti-cohjured  forms,  and  those  who  raise 
seedlings  and  intercross  the  whits  and  the 
purple  are  most  likely  to  obtain  new  forms. 

AVir.  W.   GOLDRING. 


The  Week's  Work. 


FRUIT   HOUSES. 

Grapes. — Early  vineries  in  which  the  crop  is  ripe 
must  now  be  kept  comparatively  dry  and  supplied 
with  abundance  of  air.  The  weather,  however,  being 
none  too  warm  for  the  time  of  year,  the  ventilators 
must  not  be  thrown  open  at  random,  or  not  only 
will  the  bunches  suddenly  lose  their  plum[)ness, 
hut  the  foliage  also  receive  a  check.  The  eyes 
also  which  contain  the  embryo  bunches  for  next 
year's  crop  will  be  correspondingly  affected.  The 
hot-water  pipes  must  be  kept  continually  warm 
until  settled  weather  warrants  the  withdrawal  of 
fire-heat,  and  occasional  sprinkling  of  floors  and 
borders  must  still  be  practised,  but  only  when  the 
ventilators  are  open.  A  chink  of  air  must  be 
allowed  throughout  the  night,  and  when  the  day 
is  warm  and  sunny  the  front  lights  also  may  be 
opened  a  little  in  order  that  a  slight  current  may 
pass  through  not  only  the  foli.age,  but  bundles 
also.  In  order  to  [ireserve  the  fruit  in  a  perfect 
condition  as  long  as  possible,  the  roof  glass  should 
be  shaded,  either  by  a  slight  coating  of  milk  .and 
whitening  or  by  means  of  double  fi.sh  netting 
thrown  over  it.     If  the  mulch  of  horse  droppings  I 


or  other  minure  whic'.i  was  given  in  the  early 
stages  of  growth  has  been  exhausted  by  repeated 
Waterings,  another  consisting  of  very  short  litter 
may  now  be  applied  with  a  view  to  prevent 
undue  evaporation.  If  in  any  hot,  dry  coi'ner 
spider  has  gained  the  ascendancy,  the  fruit  should 
be  cut  from  that  quarter  first,  so  that  the  syringe 
can  be  applied.  In  houses  where  ths  fruit  is 
colouring,  carefulness  in  the  matter  of  air  and 
moisture  will  be  necessary.  The  small  chink  of 
air  which  is  left  on  over-night  must  be  incre.ased 
.soon  after  daybreak  on  tine  mornings,  and  that, 
too,  before  any  damping  down  takes  place,  as  if 
once  the  berries  are  allowed  to  become  dewed 
over  with  moisture,  the  bloom  will  run  and  their 
general  appearance  be  spoiled.  In  cases  where 
JIadresfield  Court  occujiies  the  warmest  end  of 
the  house,  sprinkling  the  floor  immediately  beneath 
this  capricious  variety  must  not  be  practised,  or 
the  berries  will  be  liable  to  crack.  Damping  down 
in  any  part  of  the  house  should  not  now  be  in- 
dulged in  later  than  1  p  m.,  so  that  by  the  time 
the  ventilation  is  reduced  the  atmosphere  will  ba 
tolerably  buoyant. 

YouN(i  Vines  in  pots,  whether  intended  for 
fruiting  next  year  or  for  planting  out  permanently, 
must  no«  be  given  all  the  sun  and  air  possible. 
This  will  encourage  the  formation  of  short-jointed 
wood  and  harden  growth  generall}'.  When  a 
length  of  from  G  feet  to  8  feet  of  growth  has 
been  made,  the  leader  should  be  pinched  and  all 
laterals  pinched  at  the  second  leaf.  Forward  i-ods 
which  have  filled  their  pots  with  roots  must  be 
assisted  with  lii[Hid  manure  daily  and  the  surface 
mulched  with  fresh  loam  and  horse  manure.  Do 
not  habitually  syringe  the  foliage,  although  on 
extra  warm  d.rys  this  may  with  advantage  be  done 
n  itli  a  view  to  warding  off  red  spider  and  thrips. 

Peaches. — Trees  of  the  American  varietfes 
which  have  been  cleared  of  their  fruit  must  not 
be  treated  in  a  haphazard  manner  or  exposed  to 
volumes  of  cold  air,  as  the  foliage  requires  keep- 
ing in  an  active  and  vigorous  state,  in  order  that 
it  may  nourish  the  buds  at  its  base  and  thus  lay 
the  foundation  of  future  crop;.  Whether  spider 
is  present  or  not,  a  thorough  syringing  several 
times  weekly  will  be  necessary.  Root  mois- 
ture also  must  be  regularly  attended  to,  and 
liquid  manure  may  be  given  in  cases  of 
weak  or  debilitated  trees.  Any  lateral  growths 
which  formed  while  the  fruit  was  ripening  must 
now  be  removed  and  the  hot-water  pipes  kept  in 
a  lukewarm  condition.  Trees  of  such  sorts  as 
Stirling  Castle  and  A  Bee  on  which  the  fruit  is 
ripe  or  fast  approaching  that  stage  should  have 
lengths  of  soft  tiffany  suspended  beneath  the 
trees  in  sucli  a  manner  as  to  catch  all  fruit  that 
may  happen  to  fall.  This  material  is  preferable 
to  fish  netting,  as  the  latter  is  apt  to  cut  the  fruit 
and  mar  its  aptiearance  for  table.  As  it  is  neither 
safe  nor  convenient  to  water  the  border  at  this 
time,  the  liberal  mulch  of  short  litter  or  straw,  aa 
recommended  for  early  vineries,  may  well  be 
given.  Lukewarm  pipes  and  .a  liberal  admission 
of  air  by  both  the  top  and  bottom  ventilators, 
according  to  the  weather,  will  prevent  the  fruit 
from  rotting  at  the  base  and  suit  the  trees  gene- 
rally. 

Fruit  in  secondary  houses  will  now  be  taking 
on  the  second  swelling,  and  should  be  favoured 
with  a  night  temperature  of  05''.  Vigorous  trees 
in  well-drained  borders  will  also  require  watering 
again.  Remove  all  lateral  growth  as  soon  as  it  is 
formed,  and  regulate  any  shoots  which  have  a 
tendency  to  cro.ss  each  other.  The  fruit  if  it  is  to 
develop  perfect  colour  and  flavour  must  be  ele- 
vated by  means  of  short  pieces  of  laths  secured 
between  the  wires  of  the  trellis. 

MELoNs.  —  Plants  from  which  the  fruit  has  been 
cut  should  at  once  be  rooted  out,  as  leaving  them 
will  be  liable  to  encourage  a  colony  of  spider, 
which  will  (juickly  infest  successional  batches 
coming  on  in  the  same  compartment.  In  order 
to  reduce  the  demand  for  root  moisture,  an  addi- 
tional mulch  of  horse  manure  of  even  leaves 
should  bu  applied.  Allow  a  chink  of  air  through 
the  night  and  keep  up  a  brisk  circulation  continu- 
ally.   AN'hcro  the  house  was  planted  piecemeal  and 
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other  fruits  are  in  a  more  backward  state,  tliese 
must  be  treated  as  usual  until  they  show  signs  of 
rl1aturi^y.  All  fruit  as  soon  as  it  attains  to  the  size 
of  smnll  tjocoa-nuts  must  be  supported  by  means 
of  Melon  nets,  saucers,  orordinarystronrj strips  of 
mattintj  secured  to  the  trellis.  Plants  with  which 
to  furnish  pits  and  frames  as  they  are  emptied  of 
bedding  stuff  must  now  be  raised.  If  leaves 
and  mounds  of  soil  are  thrown  in  as  soon  as 
the  pits  are  vacant,  a  week  will  suffice  to  create 
suliicient  warmth,  and  the  plants  being  ready  may 
be  transplanted  at  intervals.  Beware  of  using 
newly-cut  loam  either  for  sowing  or  planting  in 
if  there  is  the  slightest  suspicion  that  wireworra 
is  in  it.  The  same  remark  applies  both  to  Cucum- 
bers and  Tomatoes. 

ORfiiARD  iiorsE. — The  occupants  of  this  being 
generally  well  advanced,  the  chief  work  at  present 
will  consist  in  reducing  foreright  growths  and  in 
balancing  all  leading  shoots.  All  but  the  latter 
on  Pears  should  be  taken  back  to  the  fourth  or 
tiftli  leaf.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Apjiles 
and  Plums  generally.  Let  additional  thinning 
of  the  fruit  where  such  is  found  necessary  be 
completed  at  once.  No  stint  of  fresh  air  must 
occur ;  at  the  same  time  large  volumes  must 
not  be  admitted  suddenly,  or  mischief  is  sure 
to  result.  Renew  surface  mulchings  wherever 
needed,  water  freely,  and  give  stimulants  in 
needful  cases.  Apply  the  syringe  vigorously 
moderately'  early  on  all  fine  afternoons,  always 
aiming  at  dry  foli.age  before  nightfall. 

Early  Chkrry  house. —Where  the  fruit  has 
been  gathered,  the  chief  points  to  be  observed  are 
]ilenty  of  air  night  and  day,  occasional  syringing, 
abundance  of  root  moisture,  and  a  complete  with- 
drawal of  fire-heat.  John*  Crawford. 
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ToJiATOES  ON  WALLS. — Tomatoes  should  receive 
careful  attention,  as  owing  to  the  changeable 
weather  of  late  protection  will  be  necessary  for  a 
short  time  if  the  plants  have  not  been  thorouglily 
hardened.  In  planting  out,  rich  manures  should  be 
sparingly  used.  I  would  advise  good  loam  without 
manure  of  any  kind,  as  licjuid  manurial  food  may 
readily  be  supplied  when  the  plants  have  made 
some  progress  and  set  their  first  flowers.  In  plant- 
ing in  light  soils  it  is  an  advantage  to  tread  firmly 
round  the  plants,  .and  if  possible  a  portion  of 
stronger  soil  mixed  with  the  lighter  material  will 
add  to  the  fruiting  qualities  of  the  plants. 
A  large  root  space  is  not  required.  In 
good  loam  with  such  materials  as  old  mortar 
rubble  or  cliarcoal  refuse  to  assist  drainage  Toma- 
toes will  succeed  well.  When  planting  leave  a 
basin  round  each  to  prevent  the  moisture  running 
away.     Deep  ]il<anting  is  also  injurious. 

Tomatoes  i.v  the  ope.n. — The  plants  raised  as 
advised  in  an  earlier  calendar  will  now  be  strong 
and  in  a  condition  to  ]jlant  out,  but  in  all  cases 
harden  them  thoroughly.  Though  the  early  part 
of  May  was  all  that  could  be  desired  as  regards 
warmth,  unless  the  weather  is  favourable,  be  in  no 
hurry  to  ])1ant  in  exposed  positions,  and,  as  before 
.advised,  the  plants  if  in  good-sized  pots  will 
not  sutler  from  delay.  The  same  advice  holds 
good  in  regard  to  soil  and  feeding  when  in  fruit 
as  witli  earlier  plants  against  walls.  Plant  firmly 
and  give  support  to  the  growth  at  the  start  with 
strong  perm.anent  stakes.  It  is  a  simple  matter 
when  strong  stakes  are  used  to  cover  with  canvas. 
With  jilants  in  the  open,  over-watering  must 
specially  be  guarded  against,  as  Tomatoes  soon 
get  sickly  when  too  wet ;  on  the  other  h.and,  the 
hall  of  earth  turned  out  of  pots  should  not  get 
dry.  In  poor  .soils  a  mulch  of  spent  manure  will 
prevent  dryness  after  planting  if  the  wcatlier  be 
hot  and  dry.  Plants  for  a  later  supply  should  be 
potted  on  and  treated  as  advised  for  earlier  plant- 
ing. 

Ri'NNER  Beans. — Those  from  seed  sown  early 
in  May  will  now  be  making  headway.  As  soon 
as  the  platds  are  well  above  the  ground  draw 
some  riilgCH  of  soil  uj)  to  them  for  protcc^lion. 
It  is  good  practice  to  sow  in  deep  drills,  as  those 
are  readily  covered,  besides  being  of  great  assist- 


ance in  retaining  moisture  in  dry  seasons.  Stak- 
ing should  be  done  at  the  earliest  moment  pos- 
sible, as  this  in  a  measure  protects  and  greatly 
assists  a  sturdy  growth,  preventing  the  plunts 
from  getting  twisted  in  windy  weather.  I 
do  not  advise  stakes,  as  the  Beans  may  be 
topped  when  of  fair  height.  If  the  plants  are 
irregular,  they  may  be  lifted  with  a  ball  from 
th.at  portion  of  the  row  at  all  thick,  and  if  sown 
thickly  thinning  should  be  done  so  as  to  get  the 
best  results. 

Succession  crops. — These  if  sown  now  will  give 
a  large  quantity  of  pods  until  cut  down  by  frost. 
Sow  runner  Beans  at  two  or  three  different  dates 
with  about  four  weeks'  interval  between.  The 
growth  at  this  date  is  so  rapid,  th.at  the  plants 
may  occupy  a  more  exposed  place.  Fewer  seeds 
are  needed,  as  all  will  germinate  and  thrive 
well.  For  present  sowing  trenches  are  advisable, 
with  a  good  portion  of  decayed  manure  at  the 
bottom,  this  being  more  necessary  in  poor  or 
light  soils.  In  making  the  trench  the  good 
surface  soil  should  be  used  for  covering  the 
seed.  For  present  sowing  Veitch's  Mammoth 
Scarlet  is  a  very  fine  variety.  This  did  well 
during  the  long  drought  last  season  in  poor 
soil.  If  the  to|js  are  pinched  the  produce  is  not 
much  smaller  than  when  tall  stakes  are  used. 
The  Beans  are  gathered  more  readily,  and  if  the 
plants  are  given  ample  space  between  the  rows 
there  is  little  loss  of  ground,  as  by  cropping  with 
such  ])lants  as  Cauliflowers,  Cabbage,  or  Spin.ach 
the  plants  ha\'e  more  light,  whilst  the  Beans  do 
not  fail  to  set  freely.  The  Latest  crop  sown  at  tiie 
end  of  June  will  not  require  stakes,  as  the  plants 
may  be  topped  at  the  height  of  2  feet  or  less,  and 
the  seed  may  be  sown  much  closer  in  rows. 
Trenches  are  not  required,  though  deep,  wide- 
bottomed  drills  are  useful,  as  they  retain  mois- 
ture. Excellent  crops  are  secured  by  this  late 
sowing,  as  in  dry  seasons  a  mulch  of  short  litter 
between  the  rows  prevents  the  ground  cracking 
and  assists  the  bloom  to  set  freely. 

French  Beans. — These  are  useful,  and  may  be 
grown  where  there  is  insufficient  space  for  runners. 
They  are  more  reliable  as  regards  a  heavy  crop. 
Pvich  soil  well  manured  is  most  suitable.  For 
tliis  sowing  a  cool  border  is  best,  an  east  or  north 
border  with  a  southern  aspect  drying  up  too 
quickl}',  while  the  plants  get  attacked  by  red 
spider.  Sow  thinly  and  at  a  distance  of  2j  feet 
to  ,3  feet  apart  in  the  row,  watering  overhead  in 
the  evenings  after  a  hot  d.ay.  If  possible  a  mulch 
.should  be  given  between  the  rows,  as  advised 
above.  Canadian  Wonder  is  the  best  variety  for 
summer  and  a  heavy  cropper. 

TcRNii-s.  —  Wh.at  may  be  termed  the  main 
summer  crop  should  now  be  sown,  as  if  left  much 
later  the  fly  is  often  troublesome.  In  dry  weather 
the  seeds  take  considerable  time  to  germinate. 
The  early  crop  has  been  good.  Early  Milan  having 
been  fit  for  use  in  the  middleof  May,  and  no  running 
or  bolting  has  occurred.  By  sowing  now  the 
e.arly  lot  need  not  occupy  any  ground  reipiired 
for  future  crops;  indeed,  it  will  be  much  better  if 
taken  up  and  laid  in  the  soil  in  trenches  under 
the  shade  of  trees  or  a  north  wall.  For 
the  main  crop,  good  land  is  necessary  to 
get  a  quick,  strong  growth,  and  [jartial  shade 
with  moisture  just  suits  this  sowing.  As 
soon  .as  the  seedlings  are  well  above  the  soil 
a  dusting  of  soot  or  a  little  fish  manure 
jilaced  between  the  rows,  and  watered  in  or 
ap])lied  in  showery  weather  is  an  excellent  stimu- 
lant. To  keep  off  the  fly  it  is  also  a  good  plan 
to  sow  a  little  c|uick-.acting  fertiliser  in  the  rows, 
as  this  assists  the  seedlings  to  make  rapid  growth. 
For  |)rcsent  sowing  the  Red  Clobe  is  one  of  the 
best  v.iricties,  being  an  excellent  keeper  and  of 
good  flavour. 

Summer  Cauliflowers. — To  succeed  the  early 
crop  just  at  its  best,  .a  good  breadth  of  wh.at  may 
bo  termed  the  summer  supply  must  be  sown.  To 
get  a  succession  from  midsummer  until  the 
Auf-umn  Ciant  comes  in  will  need  forethought, 
planting  several  batches  and  selcfUing  various 
sites.  The  difliculty  is  that  the  crop  comes  in  all 
at  once,  so  that  it  is  useless  to  plant  all  at  one  time. 


Another  objection  is  that  large  coarse  heads  are 
not  wanted,  being  strong  and  of  poor  flavour.  A 
cool  border  and  sl;rong  soil  are  most  suitable,  and 
though  rich  soil  or  plenty  of  manure  is  necessary, 
small  varieties  may  be  planted,  as  they  take  up 
little  room  .and  turn  in  quickly.  Veitch's  Pearl  is 
.an  excellent  summer  variety,  the  plants  being 
dwarf,  the  heads  pure  white  and  delicate  in 
flavour,  and  well  protected  by  the  foliage.  If  the 
seed  be  sown  early  in  March,  again  in  May  and 
several  plantings  are  made,  a  long  sujiply  will  be 
got,  far  superior  to  Early  London.  Walcheren  is 
also  good,  but  not  equal  to  the  Pearl.  I  have  also 
grown  Walcheren  Broccoli,  a  hardier  form  and 
one  that  does  well  in  light  soils  where  Cauliflowers 
fail. 

Autumn  Cauliflowers,  of  which  Veitch's  Au- 
tumn Giant  is  the  best  type,  will  now  be  in  a 
condition  to  plant  out,  good  land  and  ample  space 
between  the  plants  being  necessarj'.  Two  feet 
apart  each  way  is  none  too  much  ;  indeed,  2i  feet 
between  the  rows  is  better.  For  later  use,  a  plant- 
ing from  the  largest  plants  sown  in  the  open 
ground  will  be  cf  great  service  and  form  a  succes- 
sion. Though  the  heads  will  not  be  so  large  as 
those  on  plants  from  seed  sown  in  frames  and 
pricked  out  on  a  warm  bed,  they  will  attain  fair 
proportions  and  keep  better  than  larger  ones.  Aa 
open  position  is  necessary  for  the  autumn  supply, 
as  this  variety  takes  more  time  to  grow  than  the 
summer  kinds.  If  at  all  crowded  or  shaded,  it 
fails  to  produce  close,  compact  heads.  Abundance 
of  mDisture  is  required  in  dry  seasons.  A  thorough 
soaking  once  a  week  is  far  better  than  driblets. 
By  feeding  and  giving  plenty  of  moisture,  there 
will  be  no  lack  of  heads  well  into  December,  and 
by  housing  the  supply  can  be  kept  going  until  the 
early  Broccoli  comes  in.  In  preparing  ground  for 
this  crop,  do  not  plant  on  that  which  has  just 
borne  a  crop  of  the  same  family,  otherwise  club- 
bing will  prove  troublesome.  Old  garden  soil 
should  be  thoroughly  trenched,  .and  if  stimulating 
artificial  manures  can  be  .added,  the  growth  will 
be  cleaner.  '  G.   Wytues. 


PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

The  conservatory. — This  adjunct  to  tlie  house, 
whether  it  be  large  or  small,  should  now  be  gay 
with  flowers  in  season,  no  forcing  of  any  kind 
being  now  required.  With  a  profusion  of  sucl\ 
flowers  as  the  herbaceous  Calceolaria,  Pelargo- 
niums, both  show  or  large  flowered  and  the  fancy 
varieties,  with  possibly  some  Late  Ciuer.arias,  there 
is  always  need  for  a  constant  watch  against  attacks 
of  green-fly,  which  will  in  a  short  s|iace  of  time 
work  havoc  amongst  the  plants.  The  best  pre- 
ventive is  to  thoroughly  examine  and  fumigate  all 
plants  before  they  are  taken  into  the  conservatory. 
If  this  plan  be  persistently  followed,  or  a  system 
of  dipping  or  spraying  .adopted  before  any  of  the 
flowers  open,  there  will  not  be  nearly  so  much 
need  of  fumig.ating  whilst  they  are  in  full  beauty^ 
To  fumigiite'a  conservatory  attache.l  to  a  house 
is  not  always  an  agree.able  performance,  but  it  has 
at  times  to  be  carried  out  if  the  plants  are  to 
be  kept  quite  clean.  Pelargoniums  particularly 
have  a  habit  of  easting  tlieir  flowers  when  llio 
operation  of  fumigation  has  to  be  attended  to  ; 
this  makes  it  all  the  more  needful  that  close 
attention  .shouUl  be  paid  in  this  respect  before- 
hand. I  have  found  it  a  very  good  plan  to  hang 
up  a  wet  sheet  over  the  doors  dividing  this  struc- 
ture from  the  rest  of  the  house :  by  ^o  doing  a  deal 
of  the  smoke  is  prevented  fiom  e.'-eaping  into  it. 

Overcrowding  is  a  frequent  error  when  there  is 
at  all  a  supiaahund.aiiee  of  flowering  plants.  This 
should  not  bo,  however,  for  it  not  only  encourages 
insect  pests  all  the  more,  but  it  also  hastens  on 
the  beautv  of  the  plants  to  the  end.  To  i)artly  over- 
come thi.s  the  line-foliaged  plants,  wliich  should 
always  form  a  part  of  the  furnishing  of  a  conserva- 
tory,'may  be  removed  for  potting  and  needful  at- 
tention, 'being  kept  for  a  few  wc.ks  in  a  more 
congenial  and  growing  atmosphere.  If  in  this 
way  they  can  be  kept-  away  until  llowciing  plants 
begin  to"  get  scarce,  towards  tbo  end  of  the  month 
they  will  be  considerably  benefited  by  the  change. 
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This  will  for  the  time  afford  a  little  more  room, 
but  even  then  excessive  crowding  should  not  pre- 
vail. To  bank  plants  u]5  in  the  way  they  are  seen 
in  decorative  groups  at  dower  shows  should  not  be 
allowed.  Most  of  such  groupings  are  not  intended 
as  examples  of  this,  and  when  they  are  taken  as 
such,  it  is  certainly  most  misleading  as  far  as  home 
and  more  permanent  decorations  are  concerned. 
At  this  period  of  the  year  there  is  a  constant  need 
for  overhauling  the  plants  to  remove  fading 
flowers  and  foliage,  and  if  it  be  followed  up  closely 
considerable  labour  will  be  necessary.  More 
than  once  I  have  seen  the  plants  in  a  sorry  plight 
when  tliey  were  removed,  being  infested  with 
green-fly,  as  well  as  covered  with  yellow  leaves 
and  decaying  flowers  ;  this  certainly  should  not  be 
tolerated. 

Allowance  can  and  should  be  made  for  unsuit- 
able structures  such  as  one  sometimes  sees 
erected  under  the  name  of  conservatories,  but 
which  are  really  plant  destroyers,  being  not  un- 
frequently  built  to  suit  the  particular  whims  or 
fancies  of  the  architect.  Ventilation  with  the 
house  full  of  plants  is  more  essential  than  ever, 
more  especially  when  Pelargoniums  are  present 
in  any  numbers,  a  close  atmosphere  causing  these 
to  fall  prematurely.  It  frequently  happens  in 
conservatories  when  closely  connected  with  the 
house  that  side  lights  or  other  ventilators  of  any 
size  within  easy  reach  of  the  ground  cannot  be  left 
open  during  the  night  for  fear  of  the  burglar  fra- 
ternity. When  this  is  the  case  it  is  all  the  more 
imperative  that  good  provision  should  be  made 
for  top  ventilation,  not  by  side  lights  however, 
which  are  now  quite  out  of  date  for  these  erec- 
tions, but  by  more  modern  arrangements,  to  suit 
each  particular  case,  so  that  the  ventilators  never 
need  be  closed  again  now  until  next  October  is  at 
an  end. 

It  is  want  of  proper  ventilation  in  many  in- 
stances which  causes  the  growth  of  plants  in  con- 
servatories to  be  so  verj-  unsatisfactory.  No  fire- 
heat  should  now  be  thought  of,  not  even  where 
it  is  termed  a  warm  conservatory,  for  by  judicious 
management  such  even  as  the  cooler  stove  plants 
may  now  be  kept  without  fire-heat  in  fairly  good 
condition.  Much  closer  attention  will  now  be 
found  necess^ary  in  respect  to  the  watering.  A 
thorough  overhauling  for  this  work  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning  goes  a  long  waj',  but  it  is  not; 
sufficient  to  last  through  hoc  days,  another  in- 
spection being  necessary  at  a  time  when  it  is 
most  convenient  for  its  accomplishment.  With 
more  moisture  being  distributed  about  the  house 
there  will  be  a  ten;'.ency  towards  a  green  vege- 
table growth  upon  the  floor  if  such  in  any  way 
favours  such  a  thing  in  its  development.  This 
should  be  at  once  stopped,  and  it  may  be  easily 
done  b^'  an  application  of  carbolic  soft  soap  in  a 
we.ak  solution.  Fancy  tiling  in  mosaic  work  or 
other  patterns  should  at  all  times  be  kept  perfecth' 
clean ;  for  this  purpose  the  same  plan  can  be 
adopted,  or  another  very  good  method  is  to  go 
over  the  floor  with  skim  milk  and  water,  wiping 
it  dry  as  the  work  goes  on.  This  should  not  be 
done,  however,  too  frecpiently,  otherwise  the  floor 
would  be  made  slipperj-.  Grower. 
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CULTURE  OF  THE  QUATRE  SAISONS 

STRAWBERRY. 

The  Quatre  Saisoii.s  Strawberry  i.s,  as  many  are 
aware,  a  really  continuous-flowering  species  of 
the  common  Strawberry.  It.s  botanical  name  is 
Fragaria  vesca  sempcrttorens — a  name  which  is 
sometimes  incorrectly  applied  to  the  alpine 
Strawberry.  Some  improved  varieties,  such  as 
Janus,  Duru  and  tlie  white-fruited  kind,  are 
very  commonly  grown  in  garden.s.  The  (iaillon 
Strawberry  (Quatre  Saisons  .sans  filets)  has  been 
much  extolled,  but  is  not  so  highly  esteemed  as 
the  other  varieties. 


The  culture  of  the  Quatre  Saisons  Sfrawberi-y 
presents  no  difliculty  ;  nevertheless,  m  order  to 
succeed  with  it,  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  some 
small  preliminary  details  (which  it  will  be  use- 
ful to  enumerate  here)  with  respect  to  the  mode 
of  propagation  from  runners  or  from  seed,  the 
selection  of  plants  which  are  to  be  grown  as 
seed-bearers,  the  preparation  of  runners,  the 
sowing  of  the  seed,  the  rai.sing  of  young  plants 
in  nursery  beds,  the  final  planting  out,  and  the 
various  cultural  attentions  which  the  plants  re- 
quire until  the  fruit  has  been  gathered.  All 
these  details  are  well  known  to  many  culti- 
vators, but  a  recapitulation  of  them  here  may 
be  useful  to  others.  The  most  valuable  quality 
of  the  Quatre  Saisons  Strawberry  is  its  truly 
continuou.s  flowering  character.  It  commences 
to  bear  fruit  in  the  begini.ing  of  June  and  con- 
tinues to  yield  up  to  the  arrival  of  frosty 
weather,  with  a  slight  diminution  of  produc- 
tiveness about  the  end  of  July.  The  fruit, 
moreover,  is  firm  in  texture  and  has  a  very 
agreeable  aroma.  A  bed  or  plantation  of  this 
Strawberry  should  not  be  allowed  to  last  longer 
than  for  two  years,  as  after  that  time  tlie  yield 
would  be  very  poor.  Accordingly,  in  order  to 
have  a  constantly  good  supply  of  the  fruit,  fresh 
plants  should  be  raised  every  year,  and  in  the 
same  garden  there  should  be  seedlings  or  young 
plants  fur  planting  out  in  the  following  year, 
and  beds  of  plants  one  year  old  and  also  of 
plants  two  years  old.  These  last  are  to  be  pulled 
up  in  autiuini  after  the  fruit  has  been  all 
gathered.     The  method  of 

Propagation 

most  commonly  emploj'ed  is  by  means  of 
runners  ;  .sowing  the  seed,  however,  is  a  prefer- 
able way  when  it  is  carefully  done  aiul  with 
well-selected  seed.  To  particularise  these  two 
methods  :  — 

(«)  Propagation  from  runners. — In  the 
first  place  take  the  runners  from  plants  one 
year  old,  as  these  are  more  productive  than 
runners  taken  from  older  plants.  Instead  of 
taking  all  the  runners  from  a  plant  in  spring, 
leave  two  or  three  of  the  finest  on  each  plant 
until  July,  then  take  them  ofl"  and  plant  them 
in  a  nursery  bed.  Tins  is  the  handiest  method 
of  propagation,  but  not  the  best.  A  much 
better  jilan  is  to  make  a  plantation  of  young 
seedling  plants  which  are  treated  specially  for 
the  pioduction  of  runners  in  the  followmg 
manner  :  A  bed  about  5  feet  wide  having  been 
properly  dug,  manured  and  beaten  solid  with 
the  back  of  a  .shovel,  two  drills  are  drawn  in 
it,  each  at  a  distance  of  li  feet  from  the  edge 
of  the  bed.  Seedling  jilants  which  have  made 
four  or  five  leaves  are  then  planted  in  the 
drills  8  inches  apart  from  one  another.  The 
runners  which  issue  from  these  plants  will 
traverse  the  bed  in  all  directions,  and  they  are 
encouraged  to  root  by  keeping  the  soil  moist. 
These  runners  when  well  rooted  and  sufficiently 
strong  are,  at  the  end  of  the  summer,  taken 
off  and  transplanted  once  or  even  twice  in 
nursery  beds,  as  we  shall  see  further  on. 

The  Strawberry  plants  thus  obtained  are  not 
so  vigorous  in  growth  nor  so  leafy  as  plants 
raised  from  seed,  but  they  produce  very  fine 
fruit,  and  this  method  of  treatment  can  be 
strongly  recounnendcd. 

(/j)  Propagation  from  seed. — The  Quatre 
Saisons  Strawbcri-y  comes  quite  true  from  seed, 
provided  the  seed  has  been  well  harvestetl  at  a 
proper  time  and  from  selected  plants.  The 
seed  should  be  gathered  in  August  and  from 
pl.'uits  which,  without  any  want  of  other  good 
qualities  whicli  I  .shall  enumerate,  are  most 
prodiictivc  at  tliat  period  of  the  year.  The 
object  of  this  selection  is  to  diminish  as  much 


as  possible  in  the  new  generation  of  seedlings 
the  length  of  the  interval  of  diminished  pro- 
duction of  fruit.  Those  Strawberry  plants 
which  are  remarkable  for  leaves  of  moderate 
size  and  not  too  tufty,  for  numerous  firm,  erect 
flower-stems  rising  a  little  above  the  foliage,  for 
the  most  continuous  j'ield  of  fruit  possible,  and 
for  fruit  of  a  handsome  elongated  shape  and 
with  a  tine  aroma,  are  the  plants  which 
should  be  selected  as  seed  -  bearers,  and 
these  should  be  marked  by  thrusting  a 
stake  into  the  ground  beside  them,  or  in  any 
other  way  that  is  more  convenient.  Eacii 
plant  should  be  allowed  to  retain  only  ,a  few 
fruit,  and  of  these,  those  that  are  finest-looking, 
most  elongated,  conical,  coloured  all  over  with 
a  bright  vermilion-red,  very  ripe,  and  borne  On 
very  straight  stems  should  be  selected.  The 
fruit  may  then  be  crushed  in  any  way,  but  no 
water  should  be  added  to  them.  The  jnilp  is 
dried  in  the  shade,  and  then  rubbed  between 
the  hands  along  with  a  little  fine,  dry  sand, 
which  helps  to  detach  the  seeds,  which  are 
finally  separated  by  a  slight  winnowing  and 
sifting.  Treated  in  this  way,  Strawberry  seeds 
will  retain  their  germinating  powers  for  three 
years.  Seed  of  the  previous  year's  gathering 
is  what  is  usually  sown.  The  instructions  here 
given  with  respect  to  sowing  the  seed  are  also 
applicable  to  the  sowing  of  all  kinds  of  minute 
seeds.  The  sowing  is  most  usually  made  in 
the  open  ground  in  the  early  days  of  May, 
either  in  a  half-shaded  position  at  the  foot  of  a 
wall  facing  the  east,  where  the  young  phuits 
will  be  sheltered  from  the  sun's  rays  from  mid- 
day, or  (a  better  plan,  but  requiring  more 
attention)  in  the  full  sun  in  a  bed  in  the  open 
garilen.  Sown  in  the  open  ground  and  in  the 
full  sun,  the  seed  genninates  better  than  when 
sown  in  a  half-shaded  position,  and  the  seed- 
lings flag  less  and  stand  transplanting  better, 
only  great  care  must  be  takeu  not  to  expose 
them  to  be  parched  by  the  sun  while  they  are 
still  young.  The  seed-bed  should  be  prepared 
in  a  well-ventilated  part  of  the  garden,  the 
ground  being  well  dug  and  beaten  solid  with 
the  back  of  a  shovel.  The  seed  should  be  sown 
broadcast  and  thicklj',  and  then  covered  to  the 
depth  of  half  an  inch  or  more  with  fine  heath 
soil,  which  is  then  to  be  pressed  down  firmly 
with  a  board.  The  bed  should  be  watered 
regularly  and  lightly,  so  as  to  keep  the  soil 
moist  without  becoming  too  damp.  Germina- 
tion generally  takes  place  in  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  days  after  sowing,  according  to  the 
prevailing  temperature  of  the  weather.  From 
that  time  until  the  young  plants  are  strong 
enough,  they  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  nor 
allowed  at  any  time  to  be  struck  by  the  hot 
sun.  Light  wicker  screens  are  very  serviceable 
for  .shading  them  from  the  mid-day  heat.  Very 
often,  however,  cultivators  sow  the  seed  on 
hotbeds  instead  of  in  the  open  ground,  a 
method  which  presents  certain  advantages,  in 
that  the  seed  germinates  more  speedily  and 
more  regularly,  and  the  seedlings  thus  raised 
are  more  tender,  and  when  pricked  out  recover 
themselves  faster  and  strike  root  better.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  this  method  requires  still 
more  attention  of  tlie  same  kind  that  is  neces- 
sary with  seedlings  raised  in  the  open  ground. 
The  best  time  for  setting  about  it  is  at  the  end 
of  March  or  the  beginning  of  A])ril.  The  hot- 
bed may  be  either  made  specially  for  this 
purpose,  or  may  be  one  in  which  other  iilants 
have  been  already  grown.  In  either  case  tlie 
temperature  of  it  should  not  exceed  a  range  of 
from  51)>^  to  G5"  Fahr.  On  the  top  of  tl>e  hot- 
bed should  he  placed  a  layer,  3  inches  or  so 
deep,  of  compost  consisting  of  garden  mould, 
leaf-mould  and'  heath  soil.     The  seed  is  sown 
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oroadcast,  and  covered  in  the  same  way  as  when 
sown  ill  the  open  air.  The  seedlings  make  their 
appearance  in  from  twelve  to  fifteen  daj-s  after 
sowing.  They  should  be  kept  shadeil  from  the 
sun,  and  be  gradually  exjiosed  to  the  air  before 
they  are  jiricked  out,  which  shouhl  be  done 
when  they  have  made  four  or  five  leaves  besides 
the  seed-leaves. 

Pricking  Out  into  Nursery  Beds. 

Whether  the  seed  has  been  scjwn  on  a  hotbed 
or  in  the  open  ground,  or  whether  the  young 
plants  have  been  obtained  from  runners  or  not, 
they  should  never  be  finally  planted  out  all  at 
once,  but  should  have  been  previously  trans- 
planted into  nursery  beds.  This  is  indispensably 
necessary  in  the  culture  of  Strawberries,  large- 
fruited  kinds  as  well  as  the  Quatre  Saisons. 
Another  very  essential  point  to  remember  is 
never  to  plant  runners  taken  from  old  plants 
which  have  themselves  been  raised  from  run- 
ners, as  such  plants  will  only  yield  fruit  of 
mediocre  (juality,  of  small  size,  and  round  in 
shape  instead  of  having  the  elongated  form 
which  is  looked  for  in  this  kind  of  Strawberry. 
When  the  seedlings  have  made  four  or  five 
leaves,  as  mentioned  above,  they  are  pricked 
out  into  a  nursery  bed.  The  bed  for  this  purpose 
is  dug  in  a  favourable  jjosition  and  plentifully 
supplied  with  well-decomposed  manure,  the  sur- 
face being  afterwards  covered  with  a  layer  of 
leaf-mould  2  inches  deep.  Drills  are  tlien  drawn 
in  the  bed  8  inches  to  10  inches  apart  and  2 
inches  or  more  in  depth,  and  in  them  the  yonng 
plant.s  are  set  in  f[uincunx  fashion  and  8  inches 
apart  in  each  drill.  The  seedlings  are  taken  up 
with  care,  and  those  of  the  .same  size  picked  out 
and  planted  in  pairs.  Should  the  roots  of  any 
be  too  long,  they  are  trimmed  with  a  knife.  A 
blunt  dibble  is  used  in  planting,  and  watering 
must  be  regulated  so  as  to  prevent  the  plants 
as  much  as  possible  from  flagging,  that  is,  in 
cloudy,  rainy  weather,  which  is  the  best  time 
for  planting,  the  watering-can  will  not  be  so  ne- 
cessary as  in  dry,  liot  weather,  when  the  bed 
should  be  at  once  covered  with  straw  matting. 
Seedlings  raised  from  seed  sown  in  the  ojien 
ground  in  the  early  part  of  May  will  be  fit  for 
pricking  out  in  the  latter  part  of  June.  When 
pricked  out,  they  should  be  frequently  watered, 
and  they  will  have  struck  root  well  in  the  cour.se 
of  seven  or  eight  days.  Seedling  plants  treated 
in  this  way  soon  gain  strength  and  increase  in 
size,  and  runners  and  flower-stems  make  their 
appearance,  but  both  of  these  must  be  rigorously 
cut  away  in  order  to  concentrate  the  growing 
[lowers  of  the  plants  in  the  root-stock.  It  is 
liardly  necessary  to  add  that  hoeing  and  weed- 
ing must  not  be  neglected.  By  the  early  part 
of  August  the  ])lant3  will  have  grown  very 
strong,  and  then  the  question  mayari.se  whether 
they  are  to  be  allowed  to  remain  as  they 
ar(!  in  the  nursery  bed  until  October  (when  they 
will  be  finally  i)lanted  out),  or  whether  they 
would  in  the  interim  be  better  pricked  out 
(really  transjilanted  with  a  ball)  a  second  time 
in  a  nursery  bed.  Tlie  latter  is  the  most  ad- 
visable course  to  follow,  although  it  is  the  least 
often  adopted,  notwithstanding  that  it  occupies 
only  a  little  time  and  causes  the  rootlets  of  the 
young  Strawberry  jilants  to  multiply  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner,  to  the  gi'eat  advantage  of 
the  coming  fruit  crop.  M.  Hai'ily,  at  the 
Potager  de  Versailles,  long  before  the  fcnnida- 
tion  of  the  Ecole,  was  tlie  first  to  practise  this 
treatment,  which  he  very  strongly  recommended 
to  mc.  In  the  case  of  seedlings  raised  very 
early,  even  two  successive  trans]ilantings  in  a 
nursery  bed  in  adilition  to  the  first  pricking  out 
might  be  advantageously  ett'ected.  For  this 
second   transplanting,    then,    preparations    are 


made  in  tlie  beginning  of  August  by  laying  out 
a  well-manured  bed.  In  this  bed  drills  are 
drawn  at  a  distance  of  10  inches  from  one  an- 
other, and  in  them  the  plants  are  set  8  inches 
apart.  For  some  days  before  planting  care 
should  be  taken  to  soak  the  bed  thoroughly 
with  water.  By  using  a  trowel  each  plant  is 
taken  u]j  with  a  ball,  the  soil  of  which  is  then 
partially  removed  with  the  fingers  until  the 
roots  of  the  plant  are  visible.  These  are  then 
trimmed  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  at  the  same 
time  any  runners  or  bad  leaves  are  also  cut 
away.  Tlie  plants  are  set  in  the  drills  at  such 
a  depth  that  the  soil  may  cover  tlie  roots  up  to 
half  an  inch  from  the  neck,  and  they  are  then 
watered  to  keep  them  fresh.  At  the  end  of 
September  or  early  in  October,  whether  the 
seedlings  have  been  transplanted  once  or  twice, 
they  must  be  finally  planted  out,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  well  rooted  in  their  new  position 
before  winter  comes  on. 

Final  Planting  Out. 

This  is  done  early  in  October  or  even  in  the 
latter  part  of  September,  as  it  is  important  that 
the  young  plants  should  have  i)lenty  of  time  to 
take  firm  hold  of  the  soil  before  winter  conies 
on.  The  ground  in  which  they  are  planted 
should  have  been  deeply  dug,  so  that  the  water 
with  which  the  plants  should  be  frequently  and 
copiously  supplied  may  readily  percolate  through 
the  soil,  instead  of  stagnating  to  the  detriment 
of  the  roots.  As  far  as  the  extent  of  the  plan- 
tation will  admit,  it  is  the  best  plan  to  set  out 
the  jilants  in  beds  4i  feet  wide,  sejiarated  from 
one  another  by  alleys  10  inches  to  20  inches  in 
breadth,  a  width  which  is  convenient  and  even 
necessaiy  m  gathering  the  fruit.  In  each  bed 
four  drills  are  drawn  in  the  following  manner  : 
The  two  outer  ones  running  at  a  distance  of  7 
inches  from  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  each  inner 
drill  at  a  distance  of  14  inches  from  its  ad- 
jacent outer  one.  The  plants  are  set  in  the  drills 
in  quincunx  fa.shion,  with  an  interval  of  8 
inches  to  10  inches  from  plant  to  plant.  The 
object  to  be  aimed  at  is  that  the  j)lants  may, 
in  the  course  of  their  growth,  completely  cover 
the  surface  of  the  bed  without  encroaching 
upon  one  another.  The  nursery  bed  from  which 
the  plants  are  taken  uj)  should  have  been  pre- 
viously thoroughly  soaked  with  copious  water- 
ings, the  eftect  of  which  is  to  render  the  taking 
up  of  the  plants  easier  and  also  to  dispose  them 
to  strike  root  more  readily  in  their  new  quarters. 
By  using  a  trowel  each  iihmt  is  taken  up  with  a 
ball,  which  is  then  slightly  reduced  in  size  in 
order  to  get  at  the  roots  for  the  purpose  of 
trimnung  them.  The  plant  is  then  set  out  in 
the  drill,  keeping  the  neck  of  the  root  about 
half  an  inch  above  the  surface  of  the  soil.  As 
soon  as  .all  the  beds  are  filled  with  plants,  they 
should  be  plentifully  watered,  even  though  the 
weather  shouhl  be  rainy,  .and  it  is  a  good  ]ilan 
to  have  the  alleys  raised  to  a  higher  level  than 
that  of  the  beds,  so  that  the  water  may  not 
run  on  to  them  from  the  beds.  The  beds,  how- 
ever, should  always  be  higher  than  the  alleys  if 
the  soil  is  naturally  a  very  wet  one. 

TRE-A.TMENT    AFTER   PLANTING. 

After  ]>laMting,  the  beds  may  be  left  to  them- 
selves until  March,  when  they  shoidil  getasliglit 
hoeing,  and  .at  the  .sauu!  time  all  decayed  leaves 
should  be  removed.  The  jilants  then  commence 
to  grow  ai)ace,  and  by  the  end  of  .\pril  or  the 
beginning  of  M.ay  producer  the  first  flower-.stems, 
which  will  bear  the  earliest  rijie  fruit  in  the 
first  or  second  week  in  .Tune.  When  the  flower- 
stems  make  their  appearance,  two  very  impor- 
tant o|ierations  must  be  attended  to,  viz.  (1), 
the  removal  of  all  existing  runners  and  also  of 
subsequent  ones  as  they  show  themselves,  and 


(2)  the  covering  of  the  beds  with  straw  litter. 
This  covering  of  straw  litter  is  indispensable, 
for  it  not  only  keeps  the  soil  cool  and  moist 
by  preventing  much  evaporation  in  hot  weather 
and  protects  the  surface  of  the  soil  from  being 
disturbed  or  beaten  dowif  by  the  dash  of  the 
waterings,  but  it  .also  saves  the  fruit  from  com- 
ing into  contact  with  the  ground  and  thereby 
becoming  soiled.  Nothing  is  more  unpleasant 
in  one's  mouth  than  an  earth-bedaubed  Straw- 
beriy,  and  evei-yone  knows  that  if  one  attempts 
to  mend  niatters  by  washing  the  fruit,  much  of 
the  aroma  is  thereby  destroyed.  Long  straw  or 
chojiped  Fern  makes  a  very  good  litter  for  this 
purjjose.  Farmyard  manure  is  not  considered 
so  good  ;  the  ammoniacal  vapours  which  it  emits 
are  said  to  be  injurious  to  the  young  flowers, 
and  it  is  also  reputed  to  be  jirotluctive  of  mould 
fungi  and  to  serve  as  a  hiding-] il.ace  for  numer- 
ous insect  pests.  Even  supposing  that  it  is  not 
quite  so  bad  as  it  is  said  to  be,  it  is  not  at  all  so 
suitable  as  the  long  straw  or  Fern,  and  these 
should  be  used  in  preference  whenever  they  can 
bo  obtained.  The  beds  and  the  alleys  should 
all  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  such  litter  not 
much  less  than  2  inches  deep  at  the  least,  and 
particular  care  should  be  taken  to  slip  some  of 
it  round  the  base  of  each  plant.  When  .all  are 
covered,  a  copious  watering  should  be  given  at 
once.  This  settles  the  litter  well  down  to  the 
surface  of  the  soil  and  also  refreshes  the  young 
flowers,  which,  in  spite  of  every  care  taken  in 
the  putting  on  of  the  litter,  are  more  or  less 
disturbed  and  twisted  about  by  the  operation. 

Gathering  the  Fruit. 

This  commences  in  June  and  continues  with- 
out interruption,  one  might  say,  until  frosty 
weather  arrives.  There  is,  however,  generally 
a  falling-otf  in  the  produce  from  the  middle  of 
July  to  the  middle  of  August,  which  may  in 
some  degree  be  minimised  by  .administering  re- 
peated and  copious  wa.terings,  not  mere  dew- 
ings  or  sprinklings,  but  such  as  will  soak  the 
ground  thoroughly.  In  gathering  the  fruit 
great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  shake  the 
flower-stems  too  much  in  drawing  them  up  to 
take  oft'  the  fruit.  These,  removed  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  st.alk,  .are  tj  be  .at  once  put  in  small 
baskets  and  removed  to  a  cool  jilace,  the  gather- 
ing having  also  taken  place  during  the  cool  of 
the  morning.  When  required  for  immediate 
use  the  fruit  should  be  gathered  when  it  is 
quite  rii)e,  at  which  time  it  is  of  a  fine  ver- 
milion-red colour  all  over  ;  but  if  it  is  to  be 
sent  to  a  distance,  it  should  be  g.athcred  a  few 
d.ays  before  it  is  ([uite  ripe,  as  in  that  condition 
it  bears  carriage  better. 

Work  after  the  fruit  is  (iATiiEUED.— 
After  the  fruit  is  gathered,  the  litter  should  be 
removed  from  the  beds  and  the  surface  of  the 
soil  shoidd  be  broken  up  with  a  hoe,  after  which 
it  is  covered  with  a  light  layer  of  leaf-mould. 
If  a  bed  is  two  or  three  years  old,  it  will  be 
well  to  add  some  guano  and  wood-ashes  to  the 
leaf-mould  with  which  the  beds  are  to  be  covered 
after  the  fruit  is  gathered,  and  which  is  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  surface  of  the  soil 
during  the  winter. 

Second  year. — In  March  all  dead  leaves  are 
to  be  removed  and  the  leaf-mould  which  was 
]j|aced  on  the  surface  of  the  beds  in  the  previous 
autumn  should  be  hoed  into  the  soil.  The  plants 
are  to  be  slightly  earthed  up,  and  the  treatnu^nt 
of  the  previous 'year  is  to  be  rejieated  in  apply- 
ing tlie  covering  of  straw  litter  in  May.  After 
the  fruit  is  gathered  from  a  bed  in  the  second 
year,  it  is  much  better  to  break  up  that  bed 
than  t(.  expect  another  good  cro))  from  it.  Some 
cultivators  do  not  allow  their  Strawberries  to 
occujiy  a  bed  for   two  full  years.      Instead  of 
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planting  all  in  autumn,  they  leave  some  jilants 
for  setting  out  in  the  next  February  and  Marcli 
Those  that  were  planted  in  autumn  yield  a  full 
crop  in  the  first  year  and  also  bear  fruit  durnig 
the  first  part  of  the  second  year,  after  which 
they  are  pulled  up.  The  other  plants  which 
W"ere  set  out  in  the  spring  of  the  second  year  have 
all  their  spring  flower-stems  cut  away  and  are 
not  allowed  to  bear  any  fruit  until  autumn.  In 
the  next  year  they  bear  a  full  crop  from  June 
to  the  end  of  the  season,  after  which  they,  too, 
are  pvilled  up.  In  this  way  the  Strawberry  is 
simply  treated  as  a  biennial  plant. — J.  Gerome, 
in  liemte  Horticole, 


Strawberries  turning  blind. — I  have  noticed 
this  season  (only  just  recently)  that  I  have  several 
plants  quite  blind.  The  greatest  offender  in  this 
respect  is  Laxton's  Noble,  of  which  fully  00  per 
cent,  of  the  two-year-old  plants  are  entirely  blind. 
A  few  weeks  back,  without  looking  closely  into 
the  crowns,  I  was  flattering  myself  how  well  they 
were  looking.  Now,  indeed,  these  said  p'ants 
look  far  too  well  as  it  pertains  to  leaf  growth, 
whilst  they  are  throwing  out  runners  in  all 
directions.  For  this  there  must  be  some  reason, 
and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  possibly  it  is  in  a 
measure  the  outcome  of  last  summer.  In  my 
case  to  give  anything  like  an  adequate  supplj'  of 
water  was  out  of  the  question  ;  then  when  the 
rain  at  last  fell  I  fancy  it  must  have  forced  the 
growth  too  much.  They  have  not  been  neglected 
in  any  way,  being  heavily  mulched  last  spring, 
which  mulching  was  not  removed  until  this 
spring  in  consequence  of  the  drought  of  last  sum- 
mer. If  it  had  been  an  old  bed  I  could  have 
assigned  that  as  a  reason,  for  near  the  aforesaid 
are  a  few  old  stools  which  bad  been  practically 
neglected  for  some  time.  These  are  now  growing 
strongly,  but  are,  as  in  the  other  case,  almost 
destitute  of  flower.  Can  any  other  of  the  many 
correspondents  of  The  Garden  give  a  solution  of 
this  occurrence?  Perhaps  others,  like  myself, 
have  noticed  something  similar. — G. 

Cutting  back  Raspberries. — I  read  in  The 
0.\RiiEN  (p.  410)  advice  to  cut  Raspberry  canes 
back  to  a  length  of  3  feet.  Such  advice  is  natural 
enough  under  two  conditions.  One  is  when  the 
canes  are  comparativelj'  weak,  and  the  other 
when  grown  in  the  open  field  for  market,  where 
no  supports  are  used,  and  the  canes  have  to  be  cut 
back  hard  to  stand  erect  when  in  fruit.  But  in 
not  one  private  garden  in  fifty  is  the  advice  given 
acted  upon  ;  indeed,  a  height  of  .i  feet  is  far  more 
common  than  is  a  less  height,  and  sometimes  the 
canes  even  when  pruned  are  left  (3  feet  high. 
Assuming  that  such  strong  growth  has  been  made, 
it  is  reasonable  to  ask  why  so  much  ripe  wood 
.■should  be  .sacrificed,  as  must  be  the  case  if  the  canes 
be  cut  back  to  3  feet.  Surely  finer  crops  are  in 
such  cases  secured,  the  fruit  is  less  in  danger  of 
being  splashed  with  dirt,  it  is  much  more  conve- 
nient to  gather,  and  if  some  2  feet  of  the  lower 
portions  of  the  canes  be  left  unfurnished,  it  is 
some  gain  to  the  new  canes  that  break  up  in  the 
summer  and  want  ample  room  in  which  to  deve- 
lop. When  the  lower  buds  of  the  canes  are  in- 
duced to  break  and  branch  out  thicklj-,  the  points 
being  by  the  weight  of  the  fruit  brought  to  the 
ground,  the  free  growth  of  the  new  canes  is 
greatly  impeded.  In  no  private  garden  is  it  need- 
ful to  leave  canes  unsupported  as  is  the  rule  in 
fields,  and  it  is  just  as  easy  to  furnish  support  at 
5  feel  or  0  feet  as  at  3  feet  or  4  feet.  It  is  still 
too  commonly  the  rule  for  some  four  or  five  stout 
canes  to  be  too  closely  bundled  together  in  tying, 
whereas  one  top  tie  is  ample. — A.  I). 

Two  profitable  Gooseberries. — There  are 
several  qualifications  requisite  to  make  any  variety 
of  Gooseberry  remunerative  ;  the  chief  items  being 
earliness,  size  of  berry,  and  productiveness,  all  of 
which  desirable  qualities  are  obtained  in  Keep.sake 
and  Whinhani's  Industry.  The  former  variety  is 
finding  more  favour  annually  amongst  growers. 
It  may  not  make  a  good-sized  bush  so  rapidly  as 
Whinham's,  but  in  a  few  years'  time  after  planting 


it  will  compensate  for  any  delay  by  its  prodigious 
crops.  When  visiting  Lord  Sudeley's  great  fruit 
plantations  at  this  season  some  years  ago  the  crop, 
of  Gooseberries  on  Keepsake  was  wonderful.  In 
face  of  the  ever-increasing  imports  of  green  Goose- 
berries, liome  growers  have  to  be  content  with  less 
prices  than  formerly,  and  many  of  the  old  varie- 
ties are  found  to  be  of  little  value  for  market ;  con- 
seipiently  growers  are  beginning  to  plant  exten- 
sively one  or  two  sorts  that  can  be  relied  upon  to 
give  the  best  returns  in  the  least  possible  time. 
When  the  fruit  has  to  be  sent  long  distances  to 
market,  most  of  it  is  picked  green,  as  it  travels 
well  and  realises  the  best  value.  Another  advan- 
tage is  that  by  picking  the  berries  while  green 
the  bushes  are  relieved  of  the  strain  upon 
them,  and  have  a  comparatively  long  season  to 
make  fresh  growth  and  form  good  buds  for  an- 
other year.  Provided  such  bushes  are  adequately 
manured  and  kept  free  from  red  spider  and  the 
(iooseberry  caterpillar,  good  crops  annually  are 
jjractically  a  certainty,  paying  well  for  all  extra 
labour  and  attention,  while  other  bushes  that  are 
half  starved  and  more  or  less  weakened  by  insect 
enemies  not  only  are  a  loss,  but  are  a  contiiuial 
.source  of  annoyance,  and  also  an  eyesore. — 
W.  G.  C. 

Pear  Beurre  de  Jonghe.—  I  thought  when  I 
saw  this  Pear  exhibited  at  the  Pear  congress  in 
KSM.j  and  its  merits  as  a  late-keeping  sort  recog- 
ni.sed,  that  it  would  come  into  general  cultiva- 
tion, but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  done  so,  as  I 
have  made  several  inquiries  for  trees  without 
meeting  with  success.  I  have  known  a  particular 
tree  of  this  sort  trained  to  a  gable  end  of  a  house 
lacing  west  and  it  bears  moderate  cro|js  every 
year.  The  fruit  is  not  so  large  as  that  of  No  Plus 
Meuris.  It  is,  however,  more  regular  in  outline, 
and  when  ripe  is  a  shade  greener.  The  report  of 
the  Pear  congress  states  that  the  llesh  is  half 
melting,  sweet  and  richly  flavoured.  I  can  hardly 
say  so  much  for  the  last  quality,  but  a  Pear  like 
this  that  will  keep,  as  this  does,  to  February  and 
March  is  deserving  of  more  notice  than  it  has  yet 
received.  —  J.  C.  Cl.4rke. 


CUCKOOS  VERSUS  CATERPILLARS. 
As  yet  cuckoos  are  not  very  plentiful  hereabouts, 
but  what  few  there  are  would  appear  to  be  some- 
what ahead  of  their  food.  Caterpillars  are  what 
they  principally  or  wholly  live  on,  and  I  believe 
we  are  largely  indebted  to  them  for  keeping  Oaks 
and  other  forest  trees  fairly  clear  of  them.  A(i- 
parently  there  are  few  or  no  caterpillars  of  the 
leaf-roller  moth  on  the  Oaks  in  this  district,  and 
this  may  account  firstly  tor  the  comparative 
scarcity  of  cuckoos,  and  secondly  for  the  boldness 
of  what  few  of  these  birds  there  are  about.  Last 
year  the  fJooseberry  bushes  were  rather  badly 
over-run  by  cateriiillars  in  variety,  or  more  to 
than  they  have  ever  previously  been  to  my  know- 
ledge ;  consequently  I  should  not  have  been  sur- 
prised to  find  them  again  all  too  plentiful.  As  it 
happens,  the  bushes  in  the  open  are  singularly 
free  of  them.  Traces  of  their  work  are  observable, 
but  no  live  caterpillars.  The  case  was  very  dif- 
ferent in  the  Gooseberry  house  or  permanent 
gal\aiii.sed  wire  netting  structure  largely  planted 
with  (Jooseberry  and  Currant  bushes.  Through 
an  oversight  on  my  part  some  of  the  large  mo\able 
netting-covered  shutters  along  the  front  were  not 
as  usual  opened  soon  after  the  bushes  were  in 
leaf,  and  on  inspecting  the  bushes  several  of  them 
were  found  infested  by  caterpillars  of  both  the 
mag|)ie  moth  and  (iooseberry  sawfly.  Before 
trying  hellebore  powder,  Fir-tree  oil,  hot  water, 
or  any  other  remedy  for  caterpillars,  I  determined 
first  to  give  the  birds  a  trial.  Accordingly  the 
shutters  were  removed  and  the  door  set  open,  anil 
so  left.  Fcjr  three  days  there  were  no  signs  of 
any  disappearance  of  caterpillars,  but  on  the 
fourth  evening  a  cuckoo  was  heard  and  .seen  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Gooseberry  house,  and  the 
following  morning  was  actually  seen  by  two  dif- 
ferent ]iersons  to  enter,  alight  on  a  bush,  and 
after  a  tew  minutes  to  shift  to  others,  eventually 
leaving  by   the   same  way   it  went   in.     Shortly 


afterwards  I  paid  another  visit  to  the  bushes  and 
found  them  quite  cleai-ed  of  caterpillars.  I  had 
long  known  that  cuckoos  were  to  be  numbered 
among  the  best  friends  of  fruit  growers,  and 
knew  of  one  instance  where  a  young  bird  had 
been  kept  in  a  Gooseberry  house  till  late  in  the 
season  with  a  view  to  keeping  the  bushes  clear  of 
caterpillars,  but  I  never  had  an  opportunity  of  so 
closely  connecting  perfectly  wild  birds  with  the 
work.  Evidently  enough  these  caterpillars  are 
distasteful  to  most  birds  and  wasps,  and  it  is  very 
unfortunate  that  cuckoos  are  so  shy  and  compara- 
tively scarce.  W.  I 
Sjinerset. 

FRUIT  TREE  CULTURE. 

I  HAVE  been  interested  in  reading  the  remarks 
upon  the  .summer  pruning  of  fruit  trees  by 
"  A.  D."  at  p.  409.  This  is  one  phase  of  the  cul- 
ture of  fruit  trees,  and  an  important  one,  but 
it  is  often  injurious  rather  than  otherwise,  be- 
cause it  is  done  at  the  wrong  time  or  practised 
upon  trees  that  are  not  benefited  by  it.  "A.  D. " 
says  there  may  be  places  where  summer  pruning 
is  already  being  done.  If  it  has  been  done  upon 
trees  in  the  open  garden,  a  grave  error  will  have 
been  committed.  To  cut  back  young  growths 
now  would  cause  an  abundant  growth  of  more 
young  wood  from  the  cut  portion.  I  have  prac- 
tised so-called  summer  pruning  for  about  thirty 
years,  and  during  that  time  have  made  careful 
observation  of  its  eflects  upon  all  cl.asses  of  hardy 
fruit  trees,  and  have  come  to  the  conclu.^ion  that 
autumn  rather  than  spring  or  summer  is  the  best 
time  to  prune  fruit  trees.  If  it  is  done  too  early, 
much  young  growth  is  made  which  has  not  time 
to  ripen,  and  the  formation  of  blossom-buds  is  not 
promoted.  In  autumn,  when  the  fruit  is  well 
formed,  all  superfluous  wood  may  be  removed 
without  any  danger  of  new  growths  being  made, 
as  all  the  energies  of  the  trees  are  required  to  ripen 
the  fruit,  and  the  removal  of  useless  wood  allows 
the  sun's  rays  to  ripen  and  colour  the  fruit  as  well 
as  give  more  light  and  a  better  circulation  of  air  to 
the  buds  forming  for  blossoms  next  year. 

Hundreds,  nay  thousands,  of  amateurs  are  now 
cultiva'ing  fruit  trees  in  small  gardens,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  almost  every  owner  of  a  garden 
should  not  grow  his  own  fruit  if  he  possessed 
the  easily-to-be  obtained  information  as  to  the 
right  varieties  to  grow  and  the  best  way  to  culti- 
vate them.  No  one  should  attempt  to  purchase 
fruit  trees  until  the  ground  has  been  prepared  for 
their  reception.  Some  persons  do  not  think  about 
the  planting  until  the  trees  are  in  their  pos- 
session, and  they  are  what  gardeners  term 
"laid  in  by  the  heels"  until  the  ground 
can  be  prepared  for  them.  This  has  to  be  done 
in  mid  -  winter,  or  at  least  when  in  a  wet 
state.  I  saw  some  ground  being  prepared 
for  fruit  trees  last  winter.  The  work  was  being 
done  as  it  should  be  ;  it  was  pasture  land,  and  was 
being  what  they  call  "  bastard  trenched  "  in  some 
places  and  "sub-soiled  "  in  others,  that  is,  the  top 
spit  to  the  depth  of  about  a  toot  was  turned  over, 
and  the  bottom  soil  was  trenched  up  or  dug  up  to 
the  depth  of  9  inches  or  10  inches,  but  left  at  the 
bottom.  It  was  found  that  if  the  work  was  left 
for  a  night,  water  stood  in  the  trenches  in  the 
morning,  and  j'et  no  attempt  was  made  to  drain 
it,  because  if  it  was  drained,  forsooth,  the  nitrates 
contained  in  the  soil  would  be  washed  away  with 
the  drainage  water.  It  seems  that  at  Rothamsted, 
Hertfordshire,  experiments  were  made  to  ascer- 
tain the  amount  of  nitrogen  annually  removed  in 
the  form  of  nitrates  in  the  drainage  water,  and 
the  drain  gauges  showed  that  it  amounted  to 
about  i\'i  lbs.  per  acre,  which  is  the  (puuitity  of 
nitrogen  contained  in  'JliS  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda. 
TliiMcfore  it  is  reasoned  that  an  acre  of  land  must 
have  about  24  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  applied  to  it 
amuially  to  compensate  for  the  loss  sustained  by 
the  fertilising  properties  carried  away  in  the 
drainage  water.  Experience  has  taught  us  that 
fruit  trees  will  not  thrive  if  planted  in  unilrained 
soil  where  the  water  stands  in  winter  upon  or 
near  the  surface.     If  the  fertilising  properties  of 
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the  soil  are  to  a  certain  extent  carried  ofif  in  the 
drainage  water,  may  not  the  free  passage  of  air 
passing  into  the  soil  to  replace  the  water  carried 
away  add  other  fertilising  properties  «hich  will 
more  than  compensate  for  loss  in  the  other 
direction  'i  Be  that  as  it  may,  drains  3  feet  deep 
with  a  good  outlet  for  the  water  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  some  gardens.  In  heavy 
soils  newly  broken  w\>  it  may  be  desirable  to 
place  some  good  open  soil  around  the  roots  ;  good 
decayed  fibrous  loam  well  broken  up  is  best. 
Some  people  may  saj',  why  write  about  planting 
ti'ees  now  ?  Better  wait  until  autumn  or  winter. 
There  is  no  need  to  wait ;  information  of  this  kind 
is  useful  at  anj'  time,  for  summer  and  autumn  are 
the  best  times  to  prepare  the  ground,  for  the  longer 
it  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  before 
planting  the  better. 

What    treatment   do    the    trees    require    now  ? 
is    a   fair   question   for   an    amateur    to    ask.     1 
planted  about  15U  trees  last  autumn  and  have  a 
large  quantity  of  established  trees  to  attend  to, 
and  the  soil  has  already  been  hoed  three  times,  not 
only  to  kill   the   weeds,  which   will   grow   apace 
everywhere,  but  also  to  conserve  the  moisture  in 
it.     Since  the  trees  have  burst  into  leaf  they  have 
had  to  be  looked  over  twice  for  caterpillars,  and 
we    have    destroyed  hundreds  by  hand-picking. 
I  do  not  know  any  other  effectual  way  of  getting 
rid   of   them.      Some   trees   have   a   tendency   to 
make  too  much  young  wood  ;  in  this  case  it  is  best 
to-tliin  it  out,  but  this  cannot  be  called  summer 
pruning  or  pruning  at  all.     This  is  advantageous 
as  applied  to  bush  or  pyramid-trained  trees,  but 
in  the  case  of  wall  trees  it  is  absolutely  necessary, 
especially    for  Peaches  and   Nectarines.      Over- 
crowding is  absolutely  ruinous  to  the  trees,  and 
deteriorates  to  an  alarming  extent  the  quality  of 
the   fruit.     Thin    the  shoots  out  freely   and  give 
ample  space  between  each  j'oung  growth,  for  upon 
the   free  exposure    of    the  leaves    to    light    and 
air  depend  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  fruit 
for   next  year.       I   observe  that   all   seasons   are 
alike  as  regards    the  existence    of    insect  pests 
u)>on  the  leaves  ;  they  are  showing  themselves  in 
all  directions,   and  the  effects  of  the  black  aphis 
upon  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums  and  Cherries  are 
already  to  be  seen  upon  the  leaves  ;  they  curl  u]) 
to  protect  the  parasites  from  harm,  and  it  is  ditK- 
cult  to  reach  them  unless  the  water  is  applied  in 
the  form  of  spray  before  they  are  too  much  curled 
up.     Soft  soapy  water  to  which  has  been  added 
some   tobacco   liquor   is  excellent ;    it   seems    to 
poison  them,  and  allows  the  leaves  to  perform  their 
jjroper  functions  whi(;h  they  cannot  do  if  they  are 
infested  witli  aphis.     Over-rich  soil  in  gardens  is 
one   of  the   evils   of  fruit   culture.       No   manure 
should  be  ajjplied  to  the  soil  when  it  is  in  course 
of  preparation,  unless  it  is  very  poor  indeed,  but  a 
good  mulching  applied  around  the  roots  of   the 
trees  will  be  beneficial.     Uo  not  remove  it  in  the 
spring.     I  merely  run  the  Dutch  hoe  through  it, 
this   scattering  it  widely  and  at   the  same  time 
working  it  into  the  ground.     The   breaking  up  of 
the  mulch  also  allow  s  the  sun's  rays  to  heat  the 
ground.     When  dry,  hot  seasons  prevail  a  second 
mulching   may  be   applied,   and  if  time   can    be 
afforded,  a  good  watering  is  essential  at  the  same 
time.    Diluted  drainings  from  manure  heaps  area 
capital  stimulant  for  all  trees  that  are    bearing 
heavy   crops  (jf  fruit  and  making  little  growth. 
The  cultivator  .soon  finds  out  that  some  varieties 
rarely    suffer     from     over-productiveness,    while 
others  bear  so  freely   every  jear,  that  the  trees 
want    little    or    no    pruning     at    any    time.     A 
good   deal  depends,  too,   u]jon   the  stocks  which 
have  been  used   to   woik  the  trees   upon.     Some 
do  best  on  one  kiiul  of  stock,  and  some  on  anotliL-r. 
Some  stocks  arc  adaiittd  to  some  classes  of  soil 
and  not  to  another  clats.     In  clay  soils  the  trees 
worked  upon  what  are  called  the  free  stocks  are 
best,  that  is,  the  Penr  upon  the  Pear  stock,  and 
the  Apple  upon  the  Crab  stock.        J.  Duuclas. 


in  the  least.  Here  there  are  some  dozen  or  more 
varieties  growing  side  by  side  the  flowers  of  which 
on  several  of  them  are  more  or  less  injured.  Noble 
has  suffered  so  much  that  all,  except  a  few  late 
flowers,  are  killed.  Auguste  Nicaise  has  scarcelj' 
a  flower  left  that  has  not  been  blackened  by  the 
frost.  Some  of  the  early  flowers  of  Scarlet 
Queen  suffered,  but  not  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Auguste  Boisselot,  though  hardier  than  Nicaise  or 
Noble,  has,  nevertheless,  had  the  best  of  its  flowers 
spoiled.  Neither  Keens'  Seedling  nor  President 
seem  to  have  been  injured  in  the  least,  and  as 
some  of  the  late  kinds  have  not  yet  opened  their 
flowers,  we  may  hope  that  they  are  safe  from 
harm.  Here  we  had  7°  of  frost  on  the  night  of 
the  2(lth,  which  cut  down  both  Potatoes  and 
French  Beans.  It  was  not  only  those  situated  in 
low-lying  places  that  suOered,  though  such  no 
doubt  felt  the  severity  of  the  cold  much  more. 
As  an  instance  of  this,  the  thermometer  in  a  neigh- 
bouring garden  situated  some  200  feet  higher  up 
did  not  fall  to  freezing-point,  so  that  nothing  was 
touched.  In  gardens  that  lie  so  low  it  is  neces- 
sary to  select  the  hardiest  varieties,  both  of  fruit 
and  vegetables,  and  as  this  is  not  easily  done  with- 
out actually  testing  them,  mueh  labour  is  needed 
to  find  out  those  most  suitable  to  a  given  locality. 
Some  varieties  that  succeed  well  in  one  place  ^^■ill 
almost  refuse  to  grow  in  another.  It  is  not  always 
the  soil  or  the  mode  of  treatment  that  the  plants 
receive  that  is  at  fault,  but  situations  and  climate 
play  a  peculiar  part  in  the  growth  of  both  leaves 
and  fruit.  For  this  reason  we  ought  not  to  blame 
those  who  have  to  cultivate  under  such  variable 
conditions,  both  in  soil,  situation  and  climate,  if 
tliey  fail  to  come  up  to  the  standard  with  their 
productions. — H.  C.  P. 


partaking  of  the  character  of  ordinary  leaves, 
but  never  previously  came  across  a  case  of  newly- 
set  fruit  taking  a  similar  depaiture.  Doubtless 
It  was  caused  by  unfavourable  •\\eather,  but  it  is 
a  \ery  unusual  and  remarkable  occurrence,  and  as 
such  worthy  of  record.  To  all  a[)pearances  the 
flowers  were  only  partially  crippled  bj- frosts  or 
cold,  as  they  were  sutticiently  fertilised  to  lead  to 
the  formation  of  a  kernel  or  .oeed,  and  it  must 
have  been  the  pericarp  or  seed  vessel  that  was 
injured  to  the  extent  of  inducing  them  to  assume 
such  an  extraordinary  size  and  form. — W.  I. 


Strawberries  and  the  late  frost.— It  is 
curious  how  the  frost  of  the  past  week  has  affected 
the  flowers  of  some  varieties  of  Strawberries, 
while  those  of  others  do  not  seem  to  have  suffered 


MALFORMATION  IN  PLUxMS. 
Herewith  I  send  a  small  branch  from  a  Black 
Diamond  Plum,  which  is  grown  as  a  standard  in 
an  orchard.  The  tree  was  remarkably  full  of 
bloom  early  in  the  season,  and  an  unusually  large 
(juantity  of  bloom  has  set.  Some  of  the  fruit 
appears  to  have  changed  its  character  into  foliage, 
but  there  is  the  indication  of  one  or  two  stones 
in  some  of  the  malformations.  I  can  only  suppose 
the  late  frosts  have  caused  a  check  of  some  sort, 
but  shall  be  glad  to  hear  what  your  opinion  may 
be  as  to  the  cause.  Nearly  all  of  the  late-bloom- 
ing Plums  here  have  not  set  any  fruit,  although 
the  bloom  was  abundant.  Cold  east  winds  antl 
frosty  nights  on  one  or  two  occasions  account  for 
this. — F.  W.,  Tthpimovlh. 

*^*  I'lums  will  not   be  nearly  so  plentiful  as  at 
one  time  anticipated.     Trees  against  moderately 
warm  walls  flowered  early,  and  at  a   very  favour- 
able time  for  setting.      As  a  consequence  these 
are  very  hea\'ily  laden  with  fruit;  so  also  are  some 
of  the  trees  in  the  open  that  flowered  early,  but 
those  that  flowered   late,  including  Damsons,  and 
which  were  a  sheet  of  white  about  the  same  time 
as  the  Black  Thorn  bushes,  are  very  thinly  cro|iped. 
While  these  latter  trees  were  in  flower  we  had  a 
severe  hailstorm,  one  or  two  very  cold  nights,  and 
easterly   winds  were  also    prevalent.      This  also 
would  appear  to  be  the  experience  of  "F.  VV."  at 
Teignmouth,  Devon,  but  I  should  think   his  tree 
of  Black  Diamond  Plum  must  have  presented,  and 
probably  still  presents,  an  uni(|ue  appearance.   On 
or   about   May   M   the   tree   was  furnished   with 
long  flat  |iods,  many  of  them  fully  2,'-  inches  long, 
nearly   1  inch  wide,  and  as  unlike  Plums  as  they 
could  well  be.     Those  I  examined  were  more  like 
Bladder  Nuts,  only  thicker,  than  anything  else  I 
can    think    of.      They    were     bottleshajicd,    all 
having  (|uite  a  long  neck,  and  with  the  exception 
of  an  embryo  kernel  were  quite  hollow.     At  first 
sight  these  pods  appeared   to  be   jiartly  covered 
with  mildew,  but  in  all  probability  this  is  nothing 
nioie  or   less   than  the  tir.st  symptoms  of  decay, 
<lropping  being  the   next   change.      There   were 
sonu!  few  fruits  about  the  size  of  Pea  seed  also 
hanging    on    the    branch,    and    these     probably 
represent  the  proper  progress  that  has  been  made 
by  lato  Plums  generally  in  that  district.     I  have 
met  with  plenty  of  instances  of  malformed  flowers 


EXTENDED  VINE  ROOTS. 

The  article  by  Mr.  W.  Iggulden  (f).  410)  suggests 
to  my  mind  several  instances  of  Vines  succeeding 
well  where  the  roots  had  rambled   out   of  their 
prescribed  limits.     The  first  instance  which  came 
under  my  notice  was  at  Loxford  Hall  upwards  of 
twentyyearsago.  AMuscatof  Alexandria  had  been 
planted  by  Mr.  Douglas  several  years  previous  to 
the  time  stated.     The  lin  it  of  the  original  border 
for  this  particular  Vine  was  about  2  square  yards, 
and  the  Vine  was  planted  just  to  fill  up  a  small 
space  and  nothing  very  particular  ex|)ected  in  the 
way  of  fruit.     However,  this  Vine  throve  so  well 
and  was  so  full  of  \igour,  that  a  rod  was  taken 
through   into  a  Pine  stove,  and   eventually  Mr. 
Douglas  filled  the  whole  structure  with  it.    Belter 
Muscats  were  never  seen  than  this  Vine  produced. 
Such  a  small  space  provided  for  the  roots  could 
nut  have  supported  so  large  and  healthy  a  Vine. 
At  Hindlip,  in  this  county,  there  is  another  won- 
derfully fine  old  Vine  of  the  above-named  variety. 
The   late   Mr.    Barker   told   me    that    he   nearly 
killed    it   by    severing    a    very    large    root   out- 
side the  prescribed  limits  of  the   border.     Some 
years  ago  a  very  notable  instance  was  jiublished 
in  a  contemporary  of  some  Vines  that  bore  M'on- 
dcrful  crops.     A  drain  at  the  house  got  stopped. 
It  was  decided  to  open  it  and  find  out  the  faulty 
place.     All   was    clear    until    the  vineries   were 
leached,  when  it  was  found  that  the  drain  was 
filletl   up  with  Vine  roots.     I  have  a  number  of 
Black  Hamburgh  Vines  carrying  as  fine  a  crop  of 
handsome  bunches  as  anyone  might  wish  to  see. 
The  Vines  are  very  old  and  they  thrive  marvel- 
lousl}'.    Immediately  along  the  front  is  an  Aspara- 
gus  bed,  and  into  this  1  have  long  been  of  the 
opinion  the  roots  must  have  rambled.     The  bed  is 
made   up  above  the  level,  and   for  several  years 
this  has  been  spring-dressed   with   equal  portions 
of  Ijurnt  refuse  and  the  best  rotten  manure  I  can 
procure.     The   above    instances    are,    of    course, 
accidents,  properly  speaking,  but,  as  Mr.  Iggulden 
says,  they  carr}'  their   lessons.     The    dcclino   of 
manj'  a  productive  Asparagus  bed  owes  its  origin 
to  a  cold  saturated   root-run,  brought  about  by 
heavy  winter   mulches   of    rotten    manure.     The 
decline  of  many  Vines  could  be   traced   similarly. 
On  account  of  the  very  unnatural  treatment  many 
people  subject  their  Vine  borders  to,  both  through 
the  w'inter  and  summer  months,  it  cannot  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  best  and  most  wholesome  "fare" 
the  Vines  have  for  their  support  is  often  gathered 
by  roots  which  have  wandered  away. 

V.  A.  H. 


Early  Broccoli. — As  Broccoli  is  most  valuable 
during  the  early  winter  months,  there  is  no  better 
time  than  the  present  to  Like  into  consideration 
the  (luantity  reijuired  and  to  .sow  suitable  varie- 
ties. It  may  be  thought  fully  late  to  sow  early 
Broccoli,  much  dejicnding  upon  the  soil,  variety, 
and  mode  of  culture.  In  the  case  of  some  district.', 
to  sow  late  is  to  court  failure;  whereas  with  good 
cultivation  there  is  no  delay  or  check.  Of  lato  I 
have  not  cared  soniuch  fnr  the  well  kniiwii  Snow's 
Winter  White,  and  do  not  think  the  true  variety 
is  in  commerce,  as  I  cannot  get  it  as  good  as  when 
grown  years  ago.  It  was  then  worthy  of  tho 
name  and  an  excellent  winter  variety.  Tho  old 
ami  well-known  Walchcrcn  is  a  good  variety,  but 
less  suitable  for  midwinter  than  some,  on  account 
of  its  heads  being  more  exposed.  The  haves  do 
nut  curl  over  the  heads  as  in  some  of  tlic  newer 
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forms.  It  is  surprising  how  small  a  covering  pre- 
serves the  tender  flower  not  only  from  frost,  but 
from  rains  and  bright  sun  later  in  the  j'ear.  Of 
late  years  I  have  grown  Veitch's  Self-Protecting 
Autumn  for  midwinter,  and  I  do  not  know  of  a 
more  useful  kind.  It  is  not  coarse,  being  beauti- 
fully white,  firm  and  compact,  and  one  of  the  best 
flavoured  winter  \egetables.  I  usually  sow  two 
lots  of  seed,  one  early  in  Aiiril  for  November  use, 
and  a  later  one  at  the  end  of  the  month,  this 
latter  providing  the  mid-winter  supply.  Though 
it  is  necessary'  to  lift  and  shelter  the  plants,  by  so 
doing  the  heads  are  not  injured,  and  there  is  no 
lack  of  tliem  through  January  and  even  later. 
The  name  Self-Protecting  is  appropriate,  as  the 
heads  are  covered  by  the  leaves  and  do  not  suffer 
so  soon,  as  often  rain  wets  the  flower,  and  when 
frost  follows,  those  varieties  fully  e.Kposed  soon 
suffer.  There  are  other  varieties,  such  as  Michael- 
mas White,  but  the  one  recommended  is  the  best, 
and  by  growing  it  in  quantitj'  there  is  no  blank 
between  the  Cauliflowers  arid  the  winter  Broccoli. 
By  sowing  as  advised,  the  supply  is  secured  (ill 
such  varieties  as  Early  Penzance  or  Leamington 
are  available.  To  get  crops  in  succession  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  make  two  or  three  plantings  even 
from  one  sowing  and  in  difterent  positions,  as  then 
all  are  not  ready  at  once.  One  source  of  failure 
is  too  early  sowing,  starving  the  plants  in  the 
seed  beds  and  planting  all  at  once.  If  only  one 
crop  be  desired,  and  that  usually  to  succeed  the 
autumn  Cauliflowers  in  light  soils,  there  is  ample 
time  for  the  plants  to  get  sufbciently  large  for  all 
purposes  by  November,  so  that  sowing  the  hist 
week  in  April  or  the  first  few  days  in  May  will 
be  sulhciently  early.  Bear  in  mind  the  im- 
portance of  thin  sowing,  allowing  the  seedlings 
space  to  develop.  On  heav}'  cla3'  soils  it  may 
be  necessary  to  vary  the  dates  of  sowing  by  about 
ten  days,  and,  of  course,  to  give  more  attention  to 
position. — G.  Wvthes. 


Orchids. 

L^^LIA  MA.JALIS. 
This  species  has  cue  great  disadvantage  in  being 
a  shy  bloomer  under  cultivat  ion,  although  several 
gentlemen  who  frequently  visit  its  native  home 
assure  me  that  it  flowers  profusely  when  grow- 
ing in  a  wild  state.  By  the  number  of  specimens 
in  flower  this  season  this  difficulty  appears  to 
have  at  last  been  overcome.  La4ia  majalis  is  a 
native  of  the  southern  parts  of  Mexico,  and 
was  discovered  many  years  ago,  it  having  been 
mentioned  by  Hernandez  as  early  as  the  year 
1G15.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
it  was  again  discovered  by  Humboldt,  and  was 
then  described  under  tlie  name  of  Bletia  speci- 
osa.  About  twenty-five  years  later  it  was  again 
found  in  the  province  of  Michoacan,  and  was 
then  described  as  Bletia  graudiflora,  but  Dr. 
Lindley  gave  it  the  name  of  Lajlia  majalis 
about  the  year  1839,  and  under  this  name  it 
has  been  known  ever  since.  This  .species  is 
widely  distributed  over  the  southern  portions 
of  Mexico,  and  is  often  found  growing  at  such 
a  high  altitude,  that  the  temperature  on  many 
occasions  falls  below  freezing  point.  The 
jjlants  usually  grow  on  trees  in  exposed  posi- 
tions. The  natives  give  it  the  name  of  "  Flor 
de  Mayo.'  Under  cultivation  we  find  it  pro- 
duces its  beautiful  flowers  in  ]May  or  sometimes 
in  June.  I  believe  ^it  first  bloomed  in  this 
country  about  the  year  1830,  when  it  was,  and 
for  several  years  later,  very  rare,  llecently  it 
has  been  collected  in  large  quantities,  and  a 
plant  can  now  be  procured  for  a  few  shillings. 
I  am  in  receipt  of  a  spike  of  this  beautiful 
species  carrying  two  tine  ilowers  from  Mr.  W. 
Hughes,  gardener  to  Mr.  E.  H.  Woodall,  St. 
Nicholas  House,  Scarborough.  This  is  a  raag- 
nitioent  form,  and  one  of  the  best  varieties  I 


have  ever  seen,  with  the  exception  of  one 
I  have  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  Reginald 
Young,  of  Linnet  Line,  Liverpool,  which  is 
deeper  in  colour.  Lrelia  majalis  does  not,  as  is- 
the  case  with  the  majority  of  species  belonging 
to  this  genus,  vary  much  in  either  the  colour  or 
markings  of  the  flowers.  Each  of  those  now 
before  me  measures  a  good  deal  over  7  inches  ; 
the  sepals  are  lanceolate  and  of  a  delicate  rosy 
lilac  colour,  the  petals  very  broad  and  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  sepals.  The  lip  is  three- 
lobed,  the  side  lobes  small  and  erect,  the  tips 
reflexed,  white,  streaked  and  fluslied  within 
with  ricli  lilac,  the  front  lobe  large  and  broad, 
white,  deeply  flushed  at  the  margins  with  pur- 
plish mauve  and  marked  with  lines  of  the  same 
hue,  whilst  down  the  centre  is  a  raised  line  of 
yellow.  The  flower  is  of  fine  shape,  and  it  is 
reuiarkable  how  such  small  bulbs  as  those  of 
Lrelia  majalis  are  capable  of  producing  two 
such  large  and  handsome  blooms  on  one  scape. 
I  can  only  congratulate  Mr.  Woodall  upon 
having  so  tine  a  variety  in  his  collection. 

Somewhat  difterent  treatment  to  that  given 
the  larger  growing  species  is  required  for  this 
plant,  but  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  year 
it  will  be  found  to  do  well  with  such  kinds  as 
Ltelia  albida,  L.  anceps,  &c.  In  order  to  induce 
it  to  flower,  it  should  be  placed  in  a  cooler  tem- 
perature at  this  season.  It  succeeds  best  when 
grown  in  a  basket  or  placed  upon  a  block  of 
wood.  If  in  a  basket,  this  must  not  be  large, 
as  it  does  not  like  to  have  too  much  material 
around  the  roots.  The  plant  .should  be  well 
elevated,  and  good  drainage  is  very  essential  to 
its  well-doing.  This  Laslia  dislikes  being  dis- 
turbed after  it  has  once  been  potted.  Should 
this,  however,  become  necessary  through  the 
soil  getting  sour,  it  should  be  removed  with 
care,  and  tlie  roots  carefully  washed  v/ith  tepid 
water  before  replacing  it  in  anotlier  basket  i<r 
on  a  block.  The  best  material  for  potting  is  a 
mixture  of  good  fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum 
Moss.  Diu'iug  the  resting  season  it  reijuires 
water  only  in  sutticient  quantity  to  ke.p  the 
bulbs  plump  and  healthy,  and  it  must  on  no 
account  be  allowed  to  become  quite  dry.  Dur- 
ing the  season  of  growth  it  requires  an  abundant 
sujjply  of  water.  The  plants  should  be  sus- 
J5euded  close  to  the  roof,  as  they  do  not  reijuire 
much  sliading,  but  enjoy  an  abundance  of  light 
and  air  with  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  atmo- 
sphere. Wm.  Hdgh  Gowkr. 


Cypripediums  from  Bristol.  —  From  Mr. 
James  Crispin,  of  Nelson  Street,  Bristol,  come 
some  nice  flowers  of  C.  barbatum.  No.  1  is  a 
very  jirettj-  variety,  which  he  says  is  a  seedling, 
but  which  looks  very  much  like  a  small-floweied 
C.  callosum.  No.  2  is  C.  O'Brienianum,  which 
ap|)ears  to  me  to  be  but  a  poor-coloured  form  of 
C.  Warnerianum.  No.  3  is  the  old-fashioned  C. 
barbatum  nigrum,  with  a  very  dark  lip.  No.  4  is 
sent  for  C.  barbatum  purpuratum,  but  it  appears 
to«me  to  be  a  form  of  C.  callosum,  and  No.  5  ap- 
[lears  to  be  a  variety  of  C.  Lawreneeanum. — G. 

Burling'tonia  Candida. — "  W.  D.''. sends  me 
a  nice  spike  of  this  species  bearing  four  flowers, 
each  some  'J^  inches  across,  of  the  ])urest  wliite, 
except  in  the  central  part  of  the  li[),  which  is 
marked  with  yellow.  This,  perhapis  the  strongest- 
growing  species  of  the  genus,  is  a  native  of  Deme- 
rara,and  should  be  grown  in  a  warm  corner  of  the 
Cattleya  house  in  a  hanging  pan  or  basket.  It 
requires  good  drainage  and  should  have  a  little 
chopped  Siihagnum  over  its  roots,  and  the  i>lant 
should  be  slightly  elevated.  It  likes  an  abundant 
supjjly  of  water  during  the  summer  season,  and 
even  in  winter  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  dry, 
as  the  bulbs  will  shrivel.  The  plant  rccjuires  little 
or  no  rest. — W.  H.  G. 

Cattleya  Schilleriana. — J.  Crispin  sen<ls  me 
a   line    flower   of    thi.-',   measuring   over   5  inglics 


across.  The  plant  is  flowering  early  this  season, 
and  it  may  bloom  again  in  the  early  autumn.  It 
has  been  known  in  collections  for  about  forty 
years,  and  it  succeeds  best  on  a  block  of  wood, 
with  a  little  Sphagnum  about  its  roots  to  hold  the 
moisture.  This  plant  does  not  like  full  exposure 
to  the  sun.  The  very  warmest  end  of  the  Cattle_\  a 
house  should  be  used  for  it  during  the  growing 
season,  after  which  it  may  be  removed  to  a  cooler 
and  drier  position,  but  it  should  not  at  any  season 
be  kept  dry.— W.  H.  (i. 

Dendrobium  transparens  is  a  charming  spe- 
cies in  bloom  in  the  Kcw  collection.  It  is  easily 
grown  and  suitable  for  amateurs  ■who  cannot 
manage  Orchids  more  fastidious  as  regards  cul- 
ture. The  pseudo-bulbs  of  this  As'^am  species,  from 
whence  it  was  introduced  in  1852,  are  erect  and 
slender,  being  about  1  foot  in  height,  the  leaver 
about  3  inches  in  length.  The  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  pairs,  the  sepals  and  petals  of  a  soft 
lilac  shade,  ti()pcd  with  rose,  whilst  the  lip  re- 
minds one  of  that  of  D.  nobile  in  shape,  white, 
blotched  with  purple  in  front  and  paler  at  the 
apex.  This  species  is  not  often  grown,  but  is 
woith  more  attention,  being  remarkably  free  and 
in  every  way  a  pretty  species. 

Angrsecum  sesquipedale. — A  flower  of  this 
remarkable  plant  came  recently  from  "  K.  M.," 
asking  how  to  grow'  it  and  if  it  is  an  unusual  time 
for  it  to  be  in  flower.  It  is  certainly  very  late  to 
find  this  species  in  bloom,  as  the  usual  time  for 
it  to  flower  is  from  November  to  February.  This 
Angra-cum  is  an  evergreen  plant,  growing  to  a 
height  of  about  4  feet.  For  manj-  jears  it  was  a 
very  scarce  plant.  The  Rev.  W.  Ellis,  however, 
succeeded  in  bringing  home  several  plants  about 
the  year  1S55,  an<l  it  flowered  for  the  first  time 
about  two  years  later.  The  stem  is  slender  and 
carries  leaves  each  from  1  foot  to  IS  inches  long 
and  from  IJ  inches  to  2  inches  broad.  The  flower- 
stalks  proceed  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  and  are 
generally  of  about  the  same  length,  bearing  three 
to  five  flowers  of  very  thick  and  wax-like  texture, 
each  measuring  from  5  inches  to  8  inches  in  dia- 
meter. The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  about  the 
same  size,  the  former  somewhat  broader.  The  lip 
is  broad,  the  tip  reflexed.  The  whole  flower  is  of 
an  ivory  white  colour,  excepting  the  long  spur, 
which  proceeds  from  the  under  part  of  the  lip 
and  is  sometimes  about  15  inches  long.  The 
bloom  from  "  K.  M."  is  of  good  size  and  of  a  fine 
'  variety.  I  should  like  to  know  if  it  flowers  as  late 
next  season.  Angra'cum  sesquipedale  is  a  native 
of  Madagascar  and  is  found  growing  upon  the 
branches  of  trees.  As  it  has  no  pseudo-bulbs  to 
support  it,  it  requires  plent}'  of  nourishment.  The 
best  position  for  it  will  be  in  the  East  India 
house.  It  should  be  potted  in  Sphagnum  Moss, 
with  the  pots  at  least  half  filled  with  crocks  in 
order  to  give  it  thorough  drainage.  It  can  also 
be  grown  well  in  baskets  suspended  from  thereof. 
This  species,  although  at  one  time  so  scarce,  is 
now  to  be  found  in  almost  every  collection,  and, 
by  the  specimens  one  sees,  its  cultivation  has 
evidently  become  understood. — W.  H.  G. 

Dendrobium  polyphlebium  (Birmimjham''. 
— This  species  or  natural  hybrid  requires  the  heat 
of  the  East  India  house  whilst  making  its  growth, 
and  at  this  time  abundance  of  water  is  necessary-. 
When  the  growth  is  finished  and  the  bulbs  are 
matured,  the  supply  of  water  should  be  graduallv 
diminished  and  jilentj'  of  air  and  light  given. 
During  the  resting  period  the  |)lants  may  be  re- 
moved to  a  much  cooler  temperature.  It  is  best 
grown  in  a  basket  in  a  mixture  of  good  brown 
peat  fibre,  with  good  drainage,  and  suspended' 
from  the  roof  of  the  house.  It  is  not  a  new- 
variety,  having  been  discovered  nearly  twenty 
years  ago.  It  is  supjiosed  to  be  a  natural  cross 
between  D.  Pierardi  and  D.  rhodo[)terygium, 
and  produces  pseudo-bulbs  about  15  inches  to  IS 
inches  long  ;  the  flowers  appear  mostly  in  pairs 
and  have  a  scent  resembling  Khubarb  ;  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  of  a  soft  rosj'-mauve,  the  latter 
being  much  broader  and  .slightly  deeper  in  colour 
than  the  former,  tlio  lip  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
sc[)als  and  petals,  striped  with  fine  lines  of  crim- 
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son.  The  front  portion  is  purplish  -  crimson, 
streaked  with  a  deeper  shade,  margined  with 
white,  and  finely  fringed  at  the  edges. — W.  H.  G. 


STAN  HOPE  A  MARTIANA. 

Tbis  fine  fipecies  was  discovered  in  Mexico  by 
Karwii;£l<y  m  1837,  but  it  was  not  seen  in 
Eiigliiiid  until  a  few  years  afier  that  date. 

It  is  a  very  distinct  variety,  and  flowers 
during  the  months  of  July  and  August.  Al- 
though the  flowers  are  \'ery  gorgeous  and  make 
a  fine  display,  they  only  last  a  short  time  in 
perfection.  For  this  reason  Stauhopea.s  do  not 
tiud  so  much  favour  with  the  majority  of  Orchid 
growers  as  they  otherwise  would.  ]f  the 
plants  are  done  well  and  grown  into  large 
specimens,  they  produce  spikes  in  abundance, 
and  a  succession  of  flowers  is  kept  up  for  some 
time. 

The  flowers  of  Stanhopea  Martiana  are  as 
large  as  those  of  the  variety  S.  insignis,  but 
quite  distinct  in  character  and  appearance. 
The  sepals  are  broadly  ovate,  very  pale  yellow 
in  colour,  and  slightly  marked  with  small  crim- 
son-purple sjiots ;  the  petals,  much  narrower 
than  the  sepals,  are  white,  blotched  and  marked 
with  larger  spots  of  crimson-purple,  and  with  a 
broad  band  of  the  same  colour  at  tlie  base  of 
each;  the  lip  white,  dark  purple  on  the  in.side, 
the  column  long,  white,  and  spotted  with  purple. 
The  flowers  are  usually  borne  in  pairs.  This 
genus  is  best  grown  in  baskets,  which  should  be 
open  at  the  sides  and  bottom  in  order  to  allow 
the  flower-spikes  to  come  through.  The  baskets 
should  be  hung  close  to  the  roof  and  the 
plants  be  potted  in  Sphagnum  Moss.  During 
the  growing  season  the  plants  recpiire  an  abnn- 
dant  supply  of  water.  After  the  growth  is 
finished  Stanhopeas  enjoy  a  long  period  of  rest, 
when  they  should  be  kept  almost  quite  dry  at 
the  roots,  but  at  the  same  time  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere  is  necessary.  This  species  grows 
best  in  the  East  India  house,  but  when  in 
bloom  it  should  be  removed  to  a  cooler  and  drier 
situation.  A  full  account  of  the  genus  will  be 
found  in  The  Garden  of  June  9,  1888,  where 
the  variety  S.  platyceras  is  figured. 

\V.    H.   GOWER. 


SHORT  XOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Cypripedium  La'wrenceanum  Hyeanum. 

Tbis  rare  and  delicately  grceii-eoloured  form  of  ('. 

Lawrt'iiceanum  was  shown  by  Barun  Sclineder  at  the 
Temple.  The  dortal  sepal  is  wliite  siriped  with  Hsht 
green,  whilit  the  other  portions  of  the  flower,  wliich 
are  brown  and  of  dark  shades  in  the  tpecies,  are  light 
prreen  in  this  variety. 

Cypripedium  ChambErlainianum  ma- 
crant hum  is  a  very  pretty  lariety  of  this  now  popular 
Lady's  Slipper,  having  very  dark  sepals  and  pita's, 
the  lip  large,  of  good  colour,  and  very  denfely  spotted 
with  a  deeper  shade.  This  superb  form  was  exhihited 
by  Messrs.  McArthur  and  Co.,  of  Maida  Vale,  at  the 
Temple  show  last  week. 

Lselio-Cattleya  Trederiek  Boyle.  — This 
form  obtained  by  eros>ing  Cattleya  Trianaj  with  L»h» 
ancops,  partakes  mostly  of  the  former  parent.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  somewhat  narrow  and  pure 
whi'e  ;  tlie  lip  short.  i)ure  white,  with  a  blotch  of  rose 
colour' iieK  Hs  the  front,  and  rolled  over  the  column  at 
the  base.     The  plant  is  very  dwarf. 

Oncidium  Marshallianum  superbum.— 
A  grand  form  of  this  species  was  exhibited  at  the 
Tenip'e  by  Messrs.  B.  9.  Williams  and  Son,  of  Hollo, 
way.  This  was  far  superior  to  the  typo  both  in  s  zi- 
of  flowers  and  colour,  'the  Eepals  were  smaller  than  tin- 
petals,  of  a  deep  yellow,  and  irregularly  b'otehed  with 
puiplish  brown  ;  the  lip  was  exceedingly  large  and  of 
a  deep  golden  yellow  lulour. 

Cattleya  Sklnneri. — .1.  Emmerson  sends  me 
flowers  of  the  typical  plant.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  rosy  purple,  arid  the  lip  white,  bordered  with 
deeper  purple.     Tlie  white  form,  which  is  of  a  pure 


delicate  white,  and  the  variety  oculata  are  also  sent. 
— W.  H.  G. 

Neottia  nidus-avis.— Notable  amongst  the  Or- 
chids staged  at  the  Temple  show  by  Mr.  White,  gar- 
dener to  .Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  were  two  large 
pans  well  tilled  with  the  curious  Bird's-nest  Orchid 
(Neottia  nidus. avis),  a  native  of  Europe.     It  produces 


and  C.  Curtisi.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  large,  white, 
striped,  and  flushed  with  crimson,  the  petals  heavily 
spotted  with  large  black  spot-i  and  slightly  drooping. 
1'he  lip  is  very  much  in  shape  like  that  of  a  good  form 
of  C.  Curtisi  and  of  the  same  colour. 

Coelogyne  Massangeana.— "  G.  T.  M."  sends 

me  a  beautiful  spike  of  this  species  bearing  twenty- 


Stanhopea  Martiana. 


a  stem  about  l\   inches  in    height,  with   many    short 
bracts.     The  flowers,  which  are  about  a  third  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  are  borne  at  the  top  in  a  raceme. 
Cypripedium  hybridum  Gowerianum  is 

a  strong  growing  Lady's  Slippi'i-,  with  flciwers  t)t  great 
substance, distinctly  showing  both  the  parents  combined 
in  the  one   bloom,  and  which  are  C.    Lawrenceanum 


two  flowers.  The  se]>als  and  jetals  arc  white,  shaded 
with  light  yellow,  the  lip  three-lobed,  side  lobes  erect 
and  of  a  deep  rich  brown  on  the  borders,  with  oehreoua 
veins,  the  basal  jiortion  lieing  of  a  ]iale  creamy  yellow. 
The  front  lobe  has  a  white  biu'iler,  with  behind  this  a 
border  of  marot^n-brown,  and  behind  this  again  yellow 
en  the  disc.     This  plant  blooms  at  diflerent  times  of 
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the  year,  and  I  sometimes  liavo  had  it  flower  twice  in 
a  season. — W.  H.  G. 
Cypripediutn   callosum   Sanderse.  —  This, 

shown  at  the  Temple,  is  a  handsome  and  distinct 
variety  of  C.  callosum,  carrying  its  flowers  well  up  on 
a  strong  stem.  The  bold  dorsal  sepal  is  pura  wl  ite 
and  thickly  striped  with  pale  grepn,  the  petals  of  a 
lemon-green  colour  about  two-thirds  of  the  length 
from  the  base,  the  remaining  portion  pure  white, 
whilst  the  poach  is  of  a  lemon-greea  throughout. 
The  leaves  are  pale  [and  mottled,  similar  to  those  of 
the  typical  forai. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 

ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Orchid  Committee. 

A  l.\R(:er  number  than  usual  of  awards  was 
made  to  new  or  choice  varieties  of  Orchids  at  this 
exhibition  last  week.  Upon  reference  to  the 
printed  oflicial  list  it  was  to  be  noted  that  Odon- 
toglossums  alone  received  ten  such  awards,  Cat- 
tleyas  and  Laelias  five,  Cj'pripediums  two,  and 
Oncidiums  one. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to — 

Odontoglossum  cRisprM  excelsius. — A  superb 
variety,  with  seven  large  flowers  upon  a  stout 
spike,  the  ground  colour  a  French  white  with  very 
pale  chocolate  blotches  and  spots,  quite  distinct 
in  its  soft  colouring,  both  sepals  and  petals  being 
broad.     From  Baron  Schnt'der. 

ODONTOGLossr.M  CRisPTM  XANTHOTES. — A  charm- 
ing and  most  chaste  form  with  transparent  white 
sepals  and  petals,  having  an  occasional  spot  of 
pale  lemon-yellow,  the  labellum  being  of  the  same 
colour,  the  flowers  of  medium  size,  but  ver_y  dis- 
tinct, being  totally  devoid  of  any  trace  of  purple 
or  chocolate.     From  Baron  Schrteder. 

Odostoglossum  crispum  Rex. — Another  ex- 
ceedingly distinct  and  superb  form,  quite  a  con- 
trast to  the  foregoing,  the  flowers  of  large  size, 
the  sepals  and  petals  of  fine  proportions,  heavily 
blotched  with  chocolate-crimson,  and  margined 
with  rosy  purple  and  white  ;  the  plant  bore  one 
spike  of  seven  large  blossoms.  From  Baron 
Schrwder. 

OdONTOGLOSSUM       CRISPfM       WOLSTENHOLM.I':. — 

Another  splendid  variety,  bearing  ten  large 
flowers,  blotched  with  rich  chocolate  and  suffused 
with  pale  purple  on  a  white  ground,  both  the 
sepals  and  petals  being  broad,  the  petals  also 
deeply  serrated. 

OdoNTOGLOSSUM    AXDEBSONIAXl'M    SFPERBITM. — 

A  most  lovely  variety,  and  beyond  doubt  the  best 
form  yet  seen  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a 
white  ground  colour  with  a  light  rosy  purple 
suffusion  and  blotches  and  spots  of  rich  crimson. 
The  spike  bore  thirteen  flowers.  From  Baron 
Schra'der. 

Odo.ntoglossum  TRiUiMPHANs  (Dell  var. ). —  An- 
other remarkable  form,  most  distinct  and  hand- 
some, the  flowers  heavily  barred  .and  blotched  with 
dark  oak  colour  on  an  old  gold  ground,  the  centre 
of  each  petal  of  a  pearly-whUe.  From  Baron 
Schrceder. 

Phau's  HYBRiDus  OwENiANus  (P.  Owenaj  X  P. 
Humbloti).— A  most  beautiful  hybrid,  only  three 
years  old  from  the  seed  ;  the  one  spike  bore  seven 
flowers,  each  some  3k  inches  across,  the  sepals 
and  petals  of  a  bronzy-purple,  the  lip  crimson- 
purple  and  of  large  size,  v.  ith  old  gold  markings 
on  the  throat.     From  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co. 

Cypripedh-m  cALLOsr.M  Saxder.e.  — Quite  a 
gem  and  of  the  most  unique  colouring  (this  tine 
form  caused  more  attention  than  any  other  new 
Orchid  in  the  show)  ;  the  plant  bore  one  flower, 
and  one  bud  not  expanded  ;  the  lip  is  of  a  pale 
green  shade,  the  large  dorsal  sepal  being  of  the 
purest  white,  with  light  green  lines  or  veins 
radiating  from  the  base,  the  petals  of  a  paler 
green,  and  white  on  the  upper  edges ;  a  very 
charming  variety.     From  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co. 

Cattleva  Mossi.b  imperi.\lis.— a  remarkably 
distinct  form,  which,  by  the  contour  and  colourino- 


of  the  lip,  suggests  the  idea  of  its  being  a  natural 
hybrid  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  deep  blush, 
shaded  mauve,  the  latter  being  very  broad  ;  the 
labellum  is  unusually  large  for  this  species, 
being  more  in  the  way  of  C.  gigas,  with  the 
velvety-crimson  of  that  variety,  but  broken  up  into 
splashes  on  a  lighter  ground  ;  the  inner  part  of 
the  lip  has  a  golden  ground  colour,  with  crimson- 
purple  veins.     From  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co. 

Cypripeihum  bellatclum  (H,ardy"s  var. ). — This 
is  in  form  and  style  of  growth  identical  with  the 
type,  the  dorsal  sepal  probably  a  trifle  larger  and 
the  spots  peculiar  to  it  of  a  darker  shade  ;  the 
chief  difference,  however,  is  in  the  creamy  ground 
colour  as  compared  with  the  white  of  the  type. 
From  Mr.  F.  Hardy. 

Odoxtoglossum  VrYLSTEKTANUM.  —  Quite  a 
unique  variety  in  its  colouring,  being  no 
doubt  the  most  distinct  new  Odontoglot  in  the 
show.  The  plant  in  question  was  in  robust 
health,  and  bore  three  spikes  with  twenty-seven 
flowers,  the  colouring  being  quite  distinct ;  the 
sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  pale  golden  shade,  with 
here  and  there  traces  of  the  palest  yellow  and  the 
faintest  possible  trace  of  a  very  pale  green  suf- 
fusion, the  lip  yellow  and  white,  the  wliole 
flower  not  having  a  trace  of  the  darker  colours 
peculiar  to  most  Odontoglots  of  this  type  ;  it  is 
probably  a  form  of  luteo-purpureum.  From  M. 
Hye. 

Cattleva  chry'sotoxa. — A  grand  variety,  and 
beyond  doubt  one  of  the  finest  Cattleyas  shown. 
It  belongs  to  the  C.  aurea  type  (but  whether 
sufficiently  removed  from  that  well-known  s]ie- 
cies  remains  .an  open  question).  If  it  continues 
to  flower  at  this  season  of  the  year  it  may  be 
fairly  designated  an  early  flowering  C.  aurea.  It 
has  bright  amber  coloured  sepals  and  petals,  these 
being  large  and  of  much  substance  ;  the  petals  in- 
cline towards  the  lip,  which  is  of  unusual  size,  be- 
ing fully  3  inches  across  ;  this  is  of  a  deep  golden 
yellow,  being  veined  towards  the  throat,  and 
edged  also  with  rich  crimson-purple,  this  colour 
towards  the  edge  being  the  brighter  ;  a  very  choice 
plant.     From  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co. 

Awards  of  merit  were  adjudged  to  the  follow- 
ing :— 

OxcinirM  Marsiialliantm  si-perbi".m. — A  re- 
markably fine  form  of  this,  one  of  the  finest  of  all 
Oncidiums.  The  labellum,  which  is  its  most  dis- 
tinctive feature,  is  larger  and  of  a  deeper  shade 
of  yellow,  the  dark  spottings  being  darker;  the 
spike  was  also  a  very  fioe  one.  From  Mr.  Walter 
C.  Walker. 

Oi)OXTOGi,ossrM  iRispVM  CAPARTiANTM. — A  dis- 
tinct and  richly  coloured  form  with  medium- 
sized  flowers  and  a  rather  small  sijike  wliich 
suggests  that  the  plant  is  not  yet  fully  established ; 
the  pale  chocolate  markings  on  the  sepals  and 
petals  are  more  connected,  forming  the  ground 
colour  in  a  greater  measure,  the  rest  being  of  a 
jiale  purple  ;  the  petals  are  deeply  serrated.  From 
M.  A.  Peeters. 

L.^elio-Cattleya  Frederick  Boyle  (C.  Triana? 
X  L.  anceps). — A  very  singular,  but  pretty  hy- 
brid, being  noteworthy  as  the  first  cross  obtained 
with  the  latter  parent  and  a  Cattleya  ;  the  se|ials 
and  petals  are  pure  white,  the  lip  having  a  faint 
flush  of  rosy  purple  and  a  lemon  shading  in  the 
throat.     From  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co. 

OnONTO(;LOSSUM  GRISPUM  Massangeanum. — A 
beautiful  varietj-,  which  only  needs  more  vigour 
to  establish  its  distinctive  features  ;  the  sepals 
and  petals  are  of  a  clear  white  ground  colour, 
blotched  and  spotted  with  clouded  crimson,  a  pale 
purple  suffusion  surrounding  this.  From  Messrs. 
Sander  and  Co. 

Ln':Lni-CATTLEYA  Aylixgi. — A  beautiful  hybrid, 
being  probably  a  cross  between  Cattleya  Triana' 
.and  L;elia  purpura ta,  the  latter  parent's  features 
being  very  clearly  stamped  upon  the  offspring  : 
the  petals  and  sepals  are  of  a  purplish  mauve,  the 
labellum  of  a  deep  purple,  shading  off  lighter 
towards  the  edses,  the  throat  having  clear  golden 
veins.     From  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co. 

Cattleya  Mexpeli  picta. — A  most  charming 
variety  with  pure  white  sepals  and  petals  :  the 
latter  have  a  very  light  suffusion  of  pink  just  dis- 


cernible, the  centre  of  the  lip  blotched  with  crim- 
son-purple, with  the  margins  much  lighter,  the 
throat  yellow  and  white.  From  Messrs.  Sander 
and  Co. 

OnoxTOGLOssrM  crispfm  Trux.e. — Another 
very  beautiful  form  of  this  variable  Odontoglot, 
having  white  petals  faintly  suff'used  with  rose,  the 
sepals  being  white  and  pale  purple  with  chocolat3 
blotches,  a  very  distinctly  marked  variety.  From 
Mr.  H.  Shaw. 

Cattleya  Mesdeli  Lewisi. — A  superior  variety 
in  every  respect,  having  very  large  flowers,  the 
petals  unusually  broad  and  m.assive  ;  the  colour 
of  the  sepals  and  petals  a  soft  rosy  pink,  the  lip 
very  large  and  fine,  of  a  rich  velvety  crimson- 
purple,  very  solid  looking  and  showy,  the  golden 
shade  in  the  throat  adding  to  its  beauty.  From 
Messrs.  Lewis  .and  Co..  Southgate. 

Cattleya  Mexdeli  Mrs.  De  Barri  Crawsuay. 
— Another  beautiful  form  of  this  charming  Cat- 
tleya, with  faint  blush  sepals  and  petals,  the  label- 
lum being  finely  fringed  and  very  broad,  the  col- 
our a  bright  glowing  crimson,  shaded  purple. 
From  Mr.  De  Barri  Crawshay. 

Odoxtoglossum  AxDERSoxuxrM  (Y'oung's  var  V 
— A  very  promising  variety  of  this  type,  which  is 
more  fruitful  of  improved  forms  than  ever.  That 
in  question  bore  only  five  flowers,  but  these  were 
suHicient  to  denote  its  good  qualities,  the  sepals 
and  petals  being  of  a  blush-white,  with  chocolate- 
red  markings.     From  Mr.  Y'oung. 

A  botanical  certificate  was  awarded  to — 

ScHOMECRGKLi  TiBicixis,  with  a  tall  spike  of 
flowers,  not  at  all  unhke  Coelogyne  cristata  in 
form,  but  totally  different  in  other  respects,  the 
colour  being  mauve-purple,  with  a  crimson  flush. 
From  Mr,  W.  C.  Walker. 

In  addition  to  the  certificated  plants  and  the 
general  report  of  last  week  the  following  should 
be  noticed :  From  M.  Hye,  Ghent,  came  a  fine 
spike  of  L.-elia  elegans  Turneri,  rich  in  its  peculiar 
colouring  of  dull  rose-pink  and  magenta  lip.  Mr. 
F.  Hardy  had  besides  his  other  exhibits  a  very 
distinct  form  of  Cattleya  Mendeli  called  Hardy- 
ana,  with  more  orange  in  the  labellum  than  usual, 
this  being  of  fine  proportions.  Mr.  Shaw  had 
Cittleya  Mossi;e  Shawiana,  a  very  pale  form,  and 
another  variety  with  a  rich  orange  lip.  M.  Vincke- 
Dujardin,  Bruges,  exhibited  several  very  thriving 
plants  of  Odontoglossums  bearing  fine  spikes  ; 
these  were  quite  fresh,  having  borne  the  journey 
well.  The  variety  chiefly  shown  was  O.  crispum, 
with  great  variety  of  colours.  To  this  exhibit  a 
silver  cup  was  awarded  by  the  council. 

Floral  Committee. 

A  first-class  certificate  was  given  to  each  of  the 
following  : — • 

Datura  chloraxtha. — This  is  a  very  distinct, 
but  by  no  means  new  species.  There  is  also  a 
double-flowered  form.  The  flowers  are  trumpet- 
shaped,  long,  pendent  and  solitary,  their  colour 
soft  yellow,  deepening  in  the  throat,  a  contrast 
to  the  greenish  tubular  calyx,  whilst  the  leaves 
are  deep  green,  dentate,  and  remind  one  of  those 
of  1).  cornigera.  This  Datura,  which  is  well  worth 
growing  in  a  pot,  blooms  freely,  and  is  distinct 
in  aspect.     From  Mr.  Poi',  Cheshunt. 

Alstr(Emerl\  Pelegrixa  alba.— Several  very 
fine  plants  of  this — a  mass  of  bloom — were  shown. 
When  well  grown  the  habit  is  remarkably  com- 
pact, and  the  flowers,  produced  in  abundance, 
are  of  large  size,  and  white  touched  with 
delicate  green.  One  might  expect  such  a  plant 
as  this  to  be  more  popular.  It  is,  however,  not 
hardy  unless  the  situation  be  peculiarly  favour- 
able. One  must  class  it  as  a  greenhouse  plant, 
for  which  it  is  well  worth  growing.  It  was  intro- 
duced in  1877.  The  type  is  also  tender,  and  was 
broucht  from  Chili  as  long  ago  as  1854.  From 
Mr.  Pol^ 

Magxollv  pauviflora. — This  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  things  in  the  exhibition.  .\s 
the  name  suggests,  it  is  a  small-flowered  species, 
and  hails  from  Ja|ian,  the  flowers  of  almost 
globular  shape,  individually  about  .5  inches  across 
and  pure  white,  passing  to  a  rosy  tint  with  age. 
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Rich  crimson  stamens  and  a  green  centre  set  off 
the  waxy  whiteness  of  the  petals.  The  leaves  are 
of  roundish,  ovate  shape,  and  on  the  underside 
the  nerves  are  covered  with  short  reddish  hairs. 
Judging  from  the  specimen  exhibited,  it  is  free  and 
in  every  way  a  shrub  that  should  be  made  good 
note  of.  Shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitoh  and  Sons, 
C';elsea. 

Hemiteli.a.  Lisdeni.  —  The  Hemitelias  com- 
prise a  genus  of  about  thirty  greenhouse  and  stove 
Tree  Ferns.  This  is  a  very  beautiful  introduction, 
the  stem  slender,  and  the  fronds  of  pleasing  and 
graceful  aspect.  The  pinnrt  are  broad,  produced 
alternately  and  divided.  It  is  a  Fern  of  dwarf 
growth,  and  very  useful  for  choice  decorations. 
From  M.  Linden,  Brussels. 

Cyathea  pyGM.i:A.— This  is  another  Tree  Fern, 
conspicuous  for  elegance.  The  plant  is  a  native 
of  South  America,  and  has  a  slender  stem  rising 
about  3  feet  in  height,  the  fronds  spreading  out 
in  a  graceful  way,  forming  a  head,  so  to  saj-,  of 
delicate  green  colour,  set  off  by  the  still  brighter 
tone  of  the  young  fronds.  Slany  uses  may  be 
made  of  such  a  miniature  Tree  Fern  as  this. 
From  M.  Linden. 

Cyathea  Mastersiana.  —  Another  beautiful 
Tree  Fern,  stronger  and  taller  in  growth  than  the 
preceding.  Its  arched  fronds  are  of  considerable 
length,  of  a  very  deep  green  colour,  and,  as  in 
the  other  case,  conspicuous  for  their  elegant 
character.  It  is  quite  new,  and  was  introduced 
from  Brazil.     Shown  by  M.  Linden. 

Alsoi'hila  Marshalliana. — This  is  a  dwarf 
Fern  of  much  beauty.  It  was  introduced  from 
Brazil  this  year,  and  bears  a  wealth  of  deep  green 
coloured  fronds,  the  rachis  almost  black,  with  the 
pinna;  produced  closely  together.  The  colour  is 
remarkably  rich.     From  M.  Linden. 

Hei.iconia  illu.stris  rubrk'aulis. — The  Heli- 
conias  are  allied  to  the  Banana  or  Musa,  and  not 
much  grown  in  English  gardens.  But  this  is  a 
plant  of  great  beauty,  one  that  should  be  grown 
by  all  who  care  for  fine-leaved  things.  It  is  like 
the  species  in  habit,  upright,  bold  and  handsome, 
but  there  is  more  colour  in  the  foliage,  which  is 
green,  with  flakes  of  pink,  so  to  say,  the  midribs 
and  stems  of  a  bright  carmine  shade,  brilliant  and 
distinct.  Another  point  in  which  it  differs  from 
the  species  is  in  its  stronger  constitution.  This 
was  one  of  the  finest  ornamental-leaved  plants  in 
the  show.  From  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.,  St. 
Albans. 

Poi.YPODiu.M  SciiNEiDERi.  —  This  remarkable 
Fern  is  said  to  be  a  hybrid  between  P.  aureum  and 
the  pretty  form  of  the  common  P.  vulgare  called 
elegantissimum.  It  partakes  of  the  characters  of 
both  [larents.  When  young  the  offspring  showed 
very  little  difference  from  P.  aureum,  but  the 
fronds,  at  first  entire,  became  more  and  more 
divided,  and  as  the  plant  increased  in  size,  the 
cutting  of  its  fronds  also  got  more  distinct.  They 
are  produced  from  a  thick  fleshy  rhizome,  clothed 
with  silvery  scales,  and  are  borne  on  compara- 
tively short,  stiff  and  wiry  stalks,»also  furnished 
with  white  chaffy  scales  like  those  of  P.  aureum, 
whilst  they  measure  nearly  2  feet  in  length.  The 
leaflets,  so  closely  set  as  to  almost  overlap,  are 
deeply  cleft  into  conspicuously  undulated  pin- 
nules, which  give  the  plant  a  pleasing  aspect. 
Even  the  fructification  is  intermediate  in  shape 
between  that  of  the  two  parents,  for  instead  of 
being  round,  as  in  P.  vulgare  and  its  numerous 
forms,  the  spore  masses  are  oblong,  as  so  frequently 
seen  in  P.  aureum.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J. 
Veiteli  and  Sons. 

Beconia  I'i.atan.efoi.ia  DECORA.— This  class  of 
Begonia  is  not  much  known.  The  type  is  a 
Brazilian  plant  introduced  in  1834,  and  the  variety 
is  worth  notice.  It  is  very  distinct,  with  large, 
deeply  lobed,  somewhat  palmate-.shnpcd  leaves  of 
a  deep  green  colour,  set  off  with  silvery  variega- 
tion.    Shown  by  M.  Linden. 

AiJiANTnM  Ci,.EsiANrM.— This  is  a  valuable  ac- 
quisition, dwarf,  tuftrd  in  growth  and  willi  large 
variegated  pinna'.  The  variegation  is  pleasintr, 
the  pinn.i-  displaying  shades  of  green,  set  off  by 
silvery  white  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  a  yel- 
lowish tint.     The  plant  is  named  after  M.  CliBS, 


one  of  the  collectors  of  the  firm,  who  found  it  in 
Brazil.     From  M.  Linden. 

Makanta  Massaxiieana  florentina. — In  this 
the  leaves  are  of  bold  size,  and  bright  green  set 
off  with  silvery  veins.  It  is  a  fine  variety,  worth 
growing  by  all  who  care  for  this  class.  From 
M.  Linden. 

Maranta  Massangeana  metai.lica. — Another 
very  fine  form,  with  leaves  of  a  deep  olive-green 
colour,  relieved  with  silvery  veins.  From  M. 
Linden. 

Maranta  Massangeana  atrata.  —  This  is  a 
.strikingly  distinct  and  handsome  variety,  the 
leaves  very  rich  in  their  sea-green  shading  and 
lighter  coloured  veins  and  midrib.  From  M. 
Linden. 

MicoNiA  VESirARlA. — The  Miconias  are  melas- 
tomaceous  plants,  and  retjuire  the  same  treatment 
as  the  Melastomas.  This  species  is  a  handsome 
addition  to  its  class.  The  leaves,  deep  green 
and  of  quite  a  metallic  shade  of  colour,  each 
measure  about  6  inches  in  length.  Its  fine 
green  tone  is  its  chief  feature.     From  M.  Linden. 

AsPLENiUM  INCISPM. — This  is  a  very  pretty 
Fern,  somewhat  intermediate  between  A.  Bap- 
tisti  and  A.  Nova'-Caledonia?.  The  fronds  are  bi- 
pinnatifid,  the  pinnules  deeply  cut  and  of  irregu- 
lar size  and  shape.  They  are  deep  green,  with 
almost  black  rachis.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  B.  May, 
Edmonton. 

AsPLENlUM  Mayi. — Another  charming  Fern 
with  pinnate  fronds,  the  pinna;  deeply  cut  and  of 
a  deep  green  colour,  relieved  by  a  very  bright  sur- 
face. It  appears  to  be  a  hybrid  between  A. 
pterioides  and  A.  Baptisti.  It  possesses  the  sym- 
metrical habit  of  the  former  and  the  long  deeply- 
cut  pinnie  of  the  latter.  Shown  by  Mr.  H.  B. 
May. 

An  award  of  merit  went  to  each  of  the  follow- 
ing :— 

ScOLOPENDRinM   VULGARE  SC.\LARIFORME. — This 

variety,  very  distinct  among  the  already  numer- 
ous forms  of  the  common  Hart's-tongue  Fern, 
may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  group  comprising 
S.  V.  corrugatum,  papillosum,  muricatum,  and 
supralineatum.  It  is,  however,  of  smaller  dimen- 
sions and  more  compact  in  habit,  its  fronds,  each 
about  1  inch  broad,  seldom  exceeding  6  inches  in 
length.  They  are  very  dark  green  in  colour,  of 
thick  texture,  and  conspicuously  corrugated,  so 
as  to  form  on  their  upper  surface  distinct  ridges  ; 
their  edges  are  also  boldly  serrated.  Shown  by 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Caladium  assi;nguy. — We  should  have  thought 
it 'possible  to  have  selected  a  prettier  name  for 
this  Caladium.  It  is  really  a  pleasing  form,  the 
plant  of  strong  growth  with  large,  firm,  carmine- 
rose  leaves,  the  veins  and  midrib  deep  green. 
The  colour  is  bright  and  attractive.  Shown  by 
Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries, 
South  Norwood. 

Rose  Eugenie  Verdier. — This  is  a  full,  sweetly 
scented  Tea  Rose,  rich  apricot  in  colour,  passing 
to  a  [jaler  .shade  towards  the  margin.  One  cannot, 
however,  judge  of  a  Rose  by  cut  blooms  consider- 
ably spoiled  through  a  close  tent.  Shown  by  Mr. 
Bennett-Poe. 

Caladium  Clara  db  Hirsch. — This  is  a  variety 
we  admired  greatly.  The  plant  was  not  large, 
but  thoroughly  well  grown,  neat,  and  remarkably 
pleasing  in  colour,  the  bold  leaves  of  a  light  yellow 
shade,  set  off  by  deep  crimson  veins.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  distinct  kinds  we  have  seen.  From 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

New  Piiyllocacti. — We  have  grouped  together 
the  few  varieties  each  given  an  award  of  merit, 
and  we  may  say  that  no  class  of  Cactus  plants  gives 
more  brilliant  shades  of  colour.  The  grou|)  from 
Messrs.  Veitch  was  evidence  of  this,  and  from  it 
were  selected  the  following  for  .award  :  Orion  is 
one  of  the  C.  J.  Peacock  typo,  the  flowers  of  large 
size  and  bright  in  colour,  the  segments  dazzling 
scarlet  touched  with  a  rosy  magenta  shade  to- 
wards the  margin,  a  peculiarly  telling  tone  setting 
off  the  crimson.  It  is  free  and  a  distinct  acquisi- 
tion. .Jessica  has  dcliglitful  rose  coloured  flowers, 
not  large,  but  bcantifid  in  sliape  and  tone. 
Cooperi  is  quite  different  from  the   above.     Its 


flowers  are  very  large  and  pure  white,  except  for 
a  suspicion  of  yellowish  green  on  the  outer  seg- 
ments. 

New  tuberous  Begonias. — B.  Marchioness  of 
Salisbury  is  a  double  variety  with  full  yellow  col- 
oured flowers,  of  a  pleasing  and  distinct  shade. 
It  is  a  very  fine  addition  to  its  class.  B.  Lady 
Theodore  Guest  belongs  to  that  type  in  which  one 
gets  a  charming  mixture  of  yellowish  bufl'  and 
salmon,  the  two  shades  melting  one  into  the  other. 
This  is  a  remarkably  fine  form.  B.  Sunlight  be- 
longs to  the  single  section.  Its  flowers  are  large, 
without  a  trace  of  coarseness,  and  white,  with  a 
broad  margin  of  rose — a  delicate  contrast. 

Wlstaria  multijuga.  —  Several  racemes  of 
this  were  shown  by  Mr.  Perkins,  gardener  to  the 
Hon.  W.  F.  D.  Smith,  Greenlands,  Henley-on- 
Thames.  It  was  introduced  from  Japan  in  1874, 
and  is  remarkable  chiefly  for  the  great  length  of 
the  racemes,  which  will  attain  to  nearly  3  feet, 
one  having  been  recently  cut  measuring  "2  feet 
7  inches.  The  racemes  are  thin,  and  the  flowers 
smaller  and  less  bright  in  colour  than  those  of 
W.  sinensis  ;  moreover,  it  seldom  blooms  freely. 
W.  multijuga  is  interesting  as  a  Wistaria  with 
uni(iue  racemes  as  regards  length,  but  not  equal 
to  the  old  favourite. 

Begonia  platan.kfolia  illustris. — This  is  a 
fine  variety,  with  much  lobed  leaves  of  a  deep 
green  colour  and  silvery  variegation.  From  M. 
Linden. 

CoLEUs  Empress  of  India. — The  class  of  Coleus 
of  which  this  is  a  representative  is  in  its  way 
unique.  This  variety  is  conspicuously  dwarf, 
not  to  say  tufted  in  habit,  the  leaves  broad  and 
deep  crimson,  shaded  with  quite  a  purplish  tint. 
It  is  sure  to  get  popular.  Shown  by  Messrs. 
Sander  and  Co. 

SoNEKiLA  H.  Walter. —  This  is  a  delightful 
plant,  the  small,  neat  leaves  brightened  with 
silvery  colouring  on  a  rich  olive-green  ground. 
Such  kinds  as  this  may  bring  these  plants  into 
notice  again.     From  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co. 

Hymenopiiyllum  chiloense. — A  distinct  and 
pleasing  addition  to  the  Filmy  Ferns.  It  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  family.  From 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Athvricm  Filix-F(Emina  coronatum. — This  is 
one  of  the  many  forms  of  the  Lady  Fern.  Its 
fronds  are  usually  from  6  inches  to  1  foot  in  length 
and  2  inches  in  width,  with  forked  pinna;,  occa- 
sionally crested  at  the  apex.  Through  the  con- 
spicuously forked  character  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  frond,  it  assumes  the  aspect  of  a  crest  several 
inches  in  width.   From  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Pteris  cretica  sempervirens.  — This  is  useful 
by  reason  of  its  vigorous  growth  and  distinct  cha- 
racter. It  is  likely  to  become  a  popular  varietj", 
the  fronds  of  bold  growth  and  of  an  unusually 
deep  green  shade,  thrown  into  relief  by  the  lighter 
crest.  In  every  respect  this  is  a  desirable  kind, 
compact,  dense  and  handsome,  and,  we  presume, 
verj'  easily  grown.  From  Messrs.  Birkenhead  and 
Veitch  and  Sons. 

Rhododendron  Snowflake. — This  is  a  free- 
blooming  variety  and  of  delicate  beauty.  The 
flowers  are  of  the  purest  white,  with  crimson  dots 
on  the  upper  petals.  Shown  by  Mr.  Chas.  Turner, 
Slough. 

PELAR<ioNiUM  lMOGENE.--This  is  a  good  addi- 
tion to  the  French  varieties.  The  plant  is  very 
free  and  the  flowers  large,  white,  with  purplish 
blotches  on  the  upper  petals.  Exhibited  by  Mr. 
C.  Turner. 

Asplenium  DRUERvr. — This  is  a  seedling  from 
A.  Baptisti  and  of  similar  habit,  but  with  much 
broader  jjinna'.  Each  of  these  is  terminated  by  a 
wide  deeply  incised  crest,  the  terininHl  pinnai 
having  the  crest  of  (piite  rhomboid  shape.  The 
fronds  are  of  a  deep  green  colour  and  good  sub- 
stance.    From  Mr.  H.  B.  May. 

New  HviiRiD  Rhododendrons.  — Two  very 
beautiful  additions  are  Duchess  of  York  and  Duke 
of  York.  The  plants  were  a  mass  of  bloom,  the 
flowers  of  bold  handsome  shape,  and  displaying 
shades  of  briglit  rose.  In  each  ca.-o  an  awaid  of 
merit  was  most  deservedly  given.  From  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt. 
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Fruit  Committee. 
Awards  of  merit  were  given  to  the  following  : — 
Melon-  Centre  of  ENGL.iND. — A  scarlet-fleshed 
variety,  the  flesh  of  good  thickness,  skin  thin, 
yellow.  The  flavour  was  verj'  good  and  the  fruit 
above  medium  size.  From  Mr.  Farr,  gardener  to 
Mr.  A.  Pears,  Isleworth. 

Apple  0.\kl.\nds  Seedling.— A  dessert  va- 
riety, above  medium  size.  It  somewhat  resembles 
a  flat  Cox's  Orange,  the  flavour  being  equally 
good.  The  fruits  are  greenish  yellow,  flushed 
with  red  on  the  sunny  side  and  very  firm.  It  is  a 
valuable  late  dessert  Apple  that  will  no  doubt,  as 
it  becomes  known,  be  largely  grown.  The  trees 
when  in  fruit  are  to  be  e.xamined  by  the  com- 
mittee. From  Messrs.  Lane  and  Sons,  Great 
Berkhamsted. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY. 
May  30. 
The  summer  show  of  this  society  was  held  in 
stormy  weather,  and  the  pleasing  exhibition  was, 
therefore,  in  a  large  measure  spoilt.  Of  course, 
the  feature  of  interest  was  the  large  tent  with  its 
banks  of  greenhouse  and  stove  plants,  Roses  and 
Orchids. 

Plants  in  competition  were  numerous,  all  the 
classes  being  fairly  well  filled.  Flowering  plants 
produced  a  tine  effect,  the  Pelargoniums  from 
Mr.  Chas.  Turner  being  of  much  interest.  In 
the  fancy  class  he  showed  excellent  plants  of 
Ellen  Beck,  Ambassadress,  Princess  Teck,  East 
Lynne,  The  Shah,  and  Idna.  In  the  show  division. 
Gold  Mine,  Excellent,  and  Ed.  Perkins  were 
finely  flowered.  In  both  cases  Mr.  Odell,  Gould's 
Green,  Hillingdon,  was  second.  Twelve  tuberous 
Begonias  of  great  beauty  won  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware, 
Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  the  first  prize. 
The  plants  were  all  of  double  varieties,  and 
amongst  the  novelties  especially  woi'thy  of  men- 
tion were  Mrs.  Fell,  salmon-rose  :  Queen  Victoria, 
lovely  rose-pink  ;  Miss  Nellie  Ware,  double  white, 
the  flowers  large,  loosely  arranged,  and  exquisite 
in  their  shades  of  colour.  For  twelve  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  Mr.  J.  F.  Mould,  Pewsey, 
Wilts,  was  first.  Dr\cophyllum  gracile  was  well 
shown,  also  Azalea  Jean  Vervaene  and  Hedaroma 
tulipifera.  Mr.  A.  Otl'er  was  second.  The  last- 
mentioned  exhibitor  had  the  best  six.  The  finest 
twelve  greenhouse  Azaleas  were  from  Jlr.  H. 
Eason,  gardener  to  Jlr.  B.  Noakes,  Highgate. 
Such  varieties  as  Model,  Flag  of  Truce,  Duchesse 
Adelaide  de  Nassau,  Reine  des  Fleurs,  and  Roi 
d'HoUande  were  remarkably  well  flowered.  Mr. 
R.  Scott,  gardener  to  Miss  Foster,  The  Holme, 
Regent's  Park,  was  first  for  six.  Mr.  Eason  ex- 
hibited twenty-four  plants  of  Gloxinias,  which 
well  deserved  the  first  prize,  and  he  was  also  to 
the  front  for  scarlet  zonal  Pelargoniums,  Plutarch 
and  Zella  being  very  handsome  in  their  respective 
shades  of  colour.  There  were  the  usual  classes 
for  Cape  Heaths,  in  whicli  Mr.  H.  .Tames,  Castle 
Nursery,  West  Norwood,  was  the  most  success- 
ful. Erica  Cavendishi  was  as  well  shown  as  any 
variety.  Messrs.  W.  Heath  and  Son,  Cheltenham, 
liad  six  good  specimens  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
[jlants,  showing  remarkably  well  such  well-known 
favourites  as  Pimelea  spectabilis  rosea,  Ixora 
Williamsi,  and  Phcenocoma  prolifera  Barnesi. 

Orchids  and  Roses  were  a  relief  to  the  other 
things.  Twelve  splendid  specimens  came  from 
Mr.  Douglas,  Great  (learies,  Ilford.  Cattleya 
Mossia;,  Miltonia  vexillaria,  Cypripedium  villo- 
Bum,  bearing,  we  should  think,  over  100  flowers, 
C.  caudatum,  and  Dendrobium  Dalhousianum 
were  the  most  remarkable.  They  reminded  us 
of  the  examples  we  used  to  see  at  these  ex- 
hibitions. A  good  second  was  Mr.  George 
Cragg,  gardener  to  Mr.  W.  C.  Walker, 
Percy  Lodge,  Winchmore  Hil!.  In  the  nur- 
serymen's division  Messrs.  W.  Heath  »id  Son, 
Che'.tenham,  were  first,  Cattleya  .Mo^si.-e  mar- 
morata  being  of  note  for  its  rich  rose  colour  and 
brilliant  purplish  lip  ;  Mr.  H.  James,  second.  A 
specimen  of  Cattleya  \\'arneri  was  well  flowered. 
Roses  were  remarkably  good.    Mr.  C.  Turner  was 


first  for  a  collection,  his  group  comprising  the 
Polyantha  Crimson  Rambler,  Ulrich  Brunner, 
Mme.  Lacharme,  Celine  Forestier,  Juno,  Mer- 
veille  de  Lyon,  Camille  Bernardin,  and  Susanne 
Marie  de  Rodocanachi.  For  nine  specimens, 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  the  Old  Nurseries,  Ches- 
hunt,  were  first,  the  best  varieties  being  Edouard 
Morren,  Catherine  Soupert,  Magna  Charta,  Chas. 
Lawson,  Celine  Forestier,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Juno, 
and  Comtesse  de  Sereyae  ;  Mr.  W.  Rumse3', 
Joynings'  Nursery,  Waltham  Cross,  second.  As 
regards  hardy  plants,  the  first  prize  fell  to  Mr. 
Ware,  whose  collection  comprised  some  good 
things  shown  in  masses,  so  as  to  get  the  rich 
eff'ect  of  each  kind.  A  rich  orange-yellow  Mar- 
guerite-like flower  named  Senecio  doronicum  was 
very  fine  ;  it  is  showy  and  vigorous.  Pyrethrums, 
single  and  double,  were  plentiful,  and  besides 
these  we  noted  clumps  of  Campanula  glomerata 
dahurica,  the  flowers  deep  purple,  Armeria  cepha- 
lotes  rubra,  Anthericum  liliastrum,  Silene  vir- 
ginica  and  Saxifraga  pyramidalis. 

Ferns  and  finefoliaged  plants  were  not  striking. 
Mr.  Offer  had  the  best  Ferns,  his  first  prize  six  con- 
sisting of  very  fine  plants  of  Nephrolepis  davalli- 
oides  furcans,  Alsophila  australis,  Dicksonia  an- 
tarctica,  and  Microlepia  hirta  cristata.  Mr. 
Douglas  also  exhibited  Ferns  well.  Amongst  fine- 
foliaged  plants,  Caladiums  were  unquestionably 
of  most  importance.  Messrs  J.  Laing  and  Sons, 
Forest  Hill,  were  first  for  a  very  fine  collection, 
containing  many  novelties.  Mr.  Offer  had  the 
best  six  fine-foliaged  plants,  showing  splendid 
specimens  of  Phu-nix  reclinata,  Cycas  revoluta, 
Dieffenbachia  magnifica,  and  a  finely  coloured 
Croton  angustifolius.  In  the  nurserymen's  division, 
Mr.  H.  James  and  Mr.  Mould  were  first  and 
second  respectively.  Mr.  Offer  ■was  first  for  nine 
Draca-nas,  showing  a  good  example  of  D.  Bap- 
tisti,  and  also  for  six  variegated  leaved  plants. 
The  great  point  about  Mr.  Offer's  plants  was 
their  healthy  growth.  In  the  present  instance 
such  Crotons  as  C.  Weismanni  and  C.  Sunset  were 
in  their  way  faultless. 

Miscellaneous  groups  filled  no  small  part  of  the 
exhibition.  Orch'ds  made  a  creditable  displaj-. 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper  Hollo- 
way,  had  a  silver-gilt  medal  for  a  fine  arrange- 
ment. Litlia  purpurata  was  represented  by  man j' 
beautiful  varieties,  and  amongst  Odontoglossums 
were  0.  crispum,  of  manj'  forms,  and  the 
sweetly  scented  0.  citrosmum  ;  Cattleya  Mossia? 
made  breaks  of  strong  colour  ;  CaUnthe  veratri- 
folia,  Oncidium  Marshallianum  superbum,  a  verj' 
fine  variety,  the  brilliant  orange-scarlet  Cochlioda 
Noezliana,  Aerides  Fiel'lingi  and  Cypripedium 
caudatum  contributing  to  the  display.  Amongst 
other  plants  were  the  curious  Amorphophallus 
c.ampanulatus  and  several  very  fine  varieties  of 
Canna.  Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.,  Upper  Clapton, 
exhibited  a  very  interesting  group,  comprising 
largely  varieties  of  Cattleya  ilossia;  and  speci- 
mens of  Dendrobium  suavissimum,  La-lia  pur- 
purata, Miltonia  Roezli,  Cypripedium  Lawrcnce- 
anum  and  C.  caudatum.  Many  varieties  of  Heath 
(Erica  ventncosa  in  jjarticular)  and  Bougainvillea 
glabra  Sanderiana  were  shown  by  them.  Messrs. 
W.  Heath  and  Son,  Cheltenham,  exhibited  a  small 
group,  comprising  Miltonias  and  Cypripediums, 
C.  Stonei  in  particular  very  fine  (silver  medal). 
Roses  were  well  shown  by  several  firms.  A  very 
fine  arrangement,  consisting  also  of  golden-leaved 
Ivies  and  Arundo  donax  variegata,  came  from 
Messrs.  \Vn\.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross. 
There  were  also  upwards  of  fifty  kinds  of  Rhodo- 
dendrons, represented  bj-  bundles  of  flowers.  Of 
the  cut  blooms  of  Roses,  particularly  noticeable 
were  those  of  Mamian  Cochet,  a  new  Tea  variety 
of  great  promise,  with  a  long  fawn-coloured  bud 
of  delicate  fragrance,  Spenser,  Clio,  Crimson 
Queen  and  the  Scotch  Roses  (silver  medal).  Mr. 
Rumsey  had  a  very  beautiful  group.  Cut  flowers 
were  shown  in  abundance,  especially  fine  being 
Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  the  Austrian  Briers,  Ni- 
phetos,  Comtesse  de  Njulaillac  and  Mme.  de 
Watteville ;  of  plants,  Thos.  Mills,  Coquette 
des  Blanches,  Catherine  Soupert,  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, Ed.  Morren,  and  Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa 


merit  chief  notice  (silver  medal).  Mr.  W.  Robins, 
gardener  to  Col.  E.  D.  Lee,  Hartwell  House, 
Aylesbury,  showed  a  collection  of  cut  flowers. 
Messrs  J.  Yeitch  and  Sons  had  a  large  number 
of  exhibits,  comprising  such  beautiful  things  as 
Magnolia  Watsoni  and  M.  parviflora,  Styrax 
obassia,  Eremurus  himalaicus,  and  Philadelphus 
microphyllus.  They  also  had  a  group  of  Amaryl- 
lises and  Streptocarpi,  including  many  new 
kinds.  The  best  of  the  Amar3-llises  were  Melia,  the 
flower  white  with  a  few  rosy-coloured  lines  run- 
ning into  the  throat ;  Hermione,  purple-rose  ; 
Olivia,  [jurplish,  deep  crimson  centre  ;  Diores, 
deep  rose-purple,  and  Paulina.  The  varieties 
of  Phyllocactuses  have  been  previously  describe!. 
Disa  langleyensis  is  a  pretty  rose-flowered  hybrid  ; 
Adiantum  raacrophyllum  albo-stri.itum,  a  well- 
variegated  Fern  of  bold  character ;  Pteris  ludens, 
a  remarkable  Fern  with  large,  almost  sagittate 
fronds,  and  Caladium  Adolphe  de  Rothschild, 
crimson  and  reddish  blotches,  were  too  important 
to  pass  over.  Other  miscellaneous  exhibits 
comprised  a  large  group  of  cut  hardy  flowers 
from  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  Covent  Garden 
(bronze  medal),  a  very  charming  arrangement 
of  various  plants  from  Mr.  R.  Scott  (silver 
medal),  and  a  pure  white-flowered  Carnation 
of  much  beauty,  the  flowers  not  in  the  least 
split,  from  Jlr.  Stacey,  Dunmow.  A  group  of 
well-grown  Caladiums  was  shown  by  Jlr.  J.  Tibbs, 
gardener  to  Jlr.  H.  Regnart,  Highgate  Lodge, 
Highgate,  and  Jlr.  Turner  received  a  bronze 
medal  for  a  group  of  Azaleas.  Jlessrs.  Paul  and 
Son,  Cheshunt,  exhibited  a  group  of  Cannas  and 
Rose  species,  comprising  varieties  of  R.  rugosa, 
Austrian  Briers,  Camoens,  JIa  Capucine,  also 
Carmine  Pillar,  a  very  brilliant  crimson  flower, 
the  plant  climbing  vigorously.  Carnation  Uriah 
Pike  came  from  Jlessrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son, 
Highgate  ;  Jlr.  Pike,  of  South  Acton  ;  and  Jlr. 
Jlay,  Upper  Teddington.  Jlr.  P.  Perry,  gardener 
to  Mr.  J.  C.  Tasker,  Middleton  Hall,  Brentwood, 
showed  a  group  of  cut  Rhododendron  flowers  and 
Cannas  in  variety.  Jlr.  T.  S.  Ware  had  a  lot  of 
Carnation  Pink  Jlalmaison,  Her  JIajesty,  a  double 
white  border  kind,  the  flowers  very  compact  and 
pure  ;  Duchess  of  Fife,  crimson  ;  and  Duke  of 
Fife,  salmon-rose.  Jlessrs.  W.  Balchin  and  Son, 
Hassocks,  had  a  boxful  of  the  blue  Leschenaultia 
biloba  major,  and  Jlr.  J.  Douglas  a  very  fine 
group  of  Calceolarias,  the  plants  well  grown,  com- 
pact, and  with  finely  formed  flowers,  representmg 
a  decided  range  of  colours.  Jlr.  S.  Jlortimer, 
Rowledge,  Farnham,  showed  Cucumbers  and  a 
fine  lot  of  Jlelons,  Conqueror  and  many  of  Sutton's 
seedlings. 

The  group  of  Ferns  from  Jlr.  Jlay,  Edmonton, 
contained  many  novelties  and  well-grown  plants. 
The  majority  of  the  former  are  described  in  our 
list  of  certificates  of  the  Temple  show.  Two  other 
very  fine  groups  remain  to  be  noticed.  One  was 
from  Jlessrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  which  received  a 
.silver-gilt  medal.  Caladiums,  tuberous  Begonias, 
Gloxinias,  and  Orchids  were  the  leading  features. 
The  other  was  from  Jlessrs.  W.  Cutbush  and  Son, 
the  plants  well  arranged.  Boronia  elatior.  Cut- 
bush's  Giant  Crimson  Jlignonette,  and  such  beauti- 
ful Crassulas  as  C.  rosea  and  C.  rubra  were  exhi- 
bited in  masses  (silver  medal). 

A  full  prize  list  will  be  found  in  our  advertise- 
ment columns. 


The  weather  in  "West  Herts.— A  week  o 
cold  and  stormv  weather.  \\  ith  the  exceiilion  of 
Thursday  and  Friday  there  did  not  occur  a  single 
day  on  which  the  liighest  temperature  was  above 
the  average  for  the  time  of  year,  and  on^  Jlonday 
night  the  exposed  thermometer  showed  3°  of  frost. 
The  ground  at  2  feet  deep  is  now  0^  colder,  and 
at  1  foot  deep  7°  colder  than  at  the  same  period 
last  year.  Rain  fell  on  nearly  every  day,  and  to 
the  total  depth  of  about  an  inch.  On  Thursday, 
the  '24th  ult.,  the  sun  shone  brightly  for  fourteen 
hours,  an  unusually  good  record  for  a  spring 
month.  A  large  bu.^h  of  the  wild  Dog  Rose 
growing  in  ray  garden  came  first  into  blossom  on 
the  30th  ult.,  or  a,  week  in  advance  of   its  average 
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date  of  flowering  for  the  previous  eight  years,  but 
twenty  days  later  than  last 'year. — E.  M.,  Berk 
hamsted. 

Notes  of  the  Week. 


Achillea  rupestris.— A  massof  this  han<;ing 
over  a  ledge  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  plants  in 
bloom  at  present.  It  is  in  its  way  the  best  of  the 
Achilleas,  dwarf  and  tufted  in  growth,  and  bear- 
ing clusters  of  small  neat  pure  white  flowers. 

Myosotidium  nobile  (the  New  Zealand  For- 
get-me-not).— A  noble  specimen  of  this  Borage- 
wort  comes  to  us  from  the  indefatiguable  grower 
of  rare  plants,  Mr.  W.  E.  Gumbleton.  The  leaf 
is  more  than  a  foot  across,  and  the  strong  stem  of 
rich  blue  flowers  charming. 

Ornithogalum  aureum  is  in  bloom  in  the 
Cape  house  at  Kew,  and  is  in  every  way  a  [ilant 
worthy  of  note.  The  growth  is  robust,  and  the 
sturdy  scape  bears  many  flowers,  each  of  large 
size  and  golden  yellow  in  colour.  One  specimen 
presents  a  striking  aspect,  and  a  group  would  be 
a  feature  of  no  ordinary  character. 

The  cream  Broom.— We  made  a  note  of  this 
charming  shrub  in  Mr.  Bunyard's  nursery.  It  is 
not  half  enough  known  ;  in  fact,  most  of  those 
who  see  it  for  the  flrst  time  think  it  something 
new.  It  is  a  lovely  and  very  distinct  form  of  the 
common  Broom  with  pale  creamy  flowers,  and 
deserves  to  be  widely  known  and  freely  planted. 

Shrubs  from  Totteridge.— I  enclose  a  spray 
of  the  Snowdrop  Tree,  also  one  of  Weigela  rosea, 
both  of  which  have  been  a  mass  of  bloom.  Choisya 
ternata  on  a  north  wall  is  now  in  full  flower.  I 
enclose  a  Genista,  of  which  I  should  be  glad  to 
know  the  name. — W.  Diddams,  The  Gardeitx, 
Poyiifer't  drove. 

*,*  The  Genista  is  G.  purpurea, — El>. 
Kniphofia  (Tritoma)  Tucki.— This,  one  of 
M.  Max  Leichtlin's  sterling  novelties,  though 
only  planted  this  spring,  is  already  flowering,  two 
plants  each  having  a  strong  spike.  The  buds  are 
of  a  pale  red  colour,  but  on  opening  the  flowers 
become  greenish  yellow,  with  long  protruding 
anthers,  which  add  much  to  their  beauty.  This 
early  kind  is  certainly  an  acquisition. 

Camassia  esculeota  is  a  beautiful  late  spring- 
blooming  bulb  with  much  to  recommend  it.  It  is 
flowering  freely  now  on  the  Grass,  but  is  better 
in  a  bed  among  choice  shrubs.  It  lasts  for  several 
weeks,  and  its  long  graceful  spikes  are  very  effec- 
tive. The  flowers  are  also  precious  for  cutting, 
lasting  long  in  water,  the  remaining  buds  open- 
ing as  if  they  were  still  upon  the  plant. 

BrodiseaHowelli  lilacina.— This  is  a  charm- 
ing kind  of  varied  and  delicate  colour  from  M. 
van  Tubergen.  Tlie  spikes  are  nearly  2  feet  high, 
and  bear  large  umbels  of  about  twenty  flowers 
each.  The  buds  are  lilac-purple  with  green 
striped  tips,  and' he  fully  expanded  flowers  have 
white  petals,  but  the  tube  of  the  flower  is  of  a  pale 
mauve  colour.  It  is  a  graceful,  attractive,  and 
long-lasting  flower. 

Heliotrope  Mme.  Alfred  Carriers. — This  is 
one  of  the  new  French  sorts,  and  shows  a  marked 
advance  upon  the  kinds  hitherto  grown.  We 
noticed  it  in  Mr.  (ieo.  Bunyard's  nurserj-,  and 
were  struck  with  its  fine  truss  and  the  size  of  the 
individual  flowers.  Some  of  the  new  kinds,  Mr. 
Bunyard  says,  have  no  scent  whatever,  but  this 
under  notice  is  very  sweet.  A  scentless  Helio- 
trope loses  its  chief  cliarm. 

The  common  Sun  Rose  (Helianthemum  vul- 
gare)  in  variety  is  delightful  at  this  season.  It 
will  scramble  over  a  dry  bank  or  slope  in  full  ex- 
posure to  the  sun,  making  a  brilliant  picture  with 
the  wealth  of  varied  coloured  flowers.  It  is  a  pity 
that  such  bright  flowers  are  not  more  seen  in  gar- 
dens. The  plant  is  very  easily  grown,  and  many 
uninteresting  s[)0t8  might  be  beautified  if  a  good 
selection  were  made  of  the  numerous  varieties. 

A  note  from  Japan.— I  beg  to  send  you  by 
same  mail  two  photos.     The  season       early  here 


this  year,  most  flowering  shrubs  being  already 
over,  viz.,  single  and  double  Cherries,  Jasminum 
Sieboldi,  Corylopsis  spicata,  Forsythia  suspensa, 
Illicium  religiosum.  Camellias,  Daphne  odora,  S|)i- 
r;eas  in  variety,  and  Magnolias  in  variety.  Maples 
are  now  at  their  best.  I  will  have  in  about  a  week 
5000  Pa'onia  arborea  in  full  bloom.— L.  Boeiimer, 
Yokohama. 

Saxifraga  cotyledon  var.  pjrrftmidalis  is 
very  beautiful  in  the  cold  house  at  Kew.  Many 
plants  are  in  full  perfection,  the  tall,  graceful 
pyramidal  panicles  of  white  flowers  spreading 
about  in  profusion.  Such  a  Saxifrage  as  this  is 
worth  growing  in  quantity  in  all  gardens  where 
much  decoration  has  to  be  done,  and  in  Tiik 
Gakpen  from  time  to  time  notes  have  appeared 
upon  its  culture. 

Alpine  plants  at  the  Bath  and  West  of 
England  show.— The  most  striking  feature  of  the 
flower  show  at  the  Bath  and  West  of  England  ex- 
hibition at  Guildford  was  the  admirable  collection 
of  alpine  plants  shown  by  the  Guildford  Hardy 
Plant  Nursery  Co.  Included  in  it  were  many 
beautiful  and  choice  alpines,  and  arranged  in  a 
most  tasteful  and  natural  group  they  were  admired 
by  all  visitois  to  the  building  in  which  they  were 
displayed. 

Ranunculus  in  a  cottage  garden.— Cottage 
gardens  in  the  south  are  usually  gaj'  with  .season- 
able flowers,  but  the  prettiest  etlect  I  have  seen 
for  a  long  time  is  a  mass  of  double  crimson  Ra- 
nunculus now  blooming  in  front  of  a  cottage  at 
Haling,fin  Kent.  The  flowers  are  very  numerous, 
and  all  of  them  are  of  a  rich  glowing  self  colour, 
attractive  to  all  who  see  them,  and  specially 
delightful  to  those  who  regret  that  this  flower 
is  now  so  rarely  seen  in  gardens. — A.  H. 

Aubrietias. — Theseare  now  to  be  seen  herewith 
flowers  of  perfect  shape,  large  size  and  in  every 
shade  of  colour,  from  white  to  blue  and  red.  The 
white  ones  when  fading  take  on  a  slight  shade  of 
mauve,  but  seen  from  a  distance  they  practically 
appear  white.  I  have  singled  out  some  of  the 
most  distinct  shades  to  be  propagated  and  distri- 
buted by-and-by.  I  have  now  obtained  what 
appears  to  be  a  beautiful  double  form.  —Max 
Leichtlin,  Baden-Baden. 

Iris  bracteata  and  I.  macros'phon.  — 
"  T.  C.  L."  is  quite  right  in  his  opinion  that  these 
are  not  easy  to  grow.  They  can  be  transpl.anted 
either  in  spring  after  growth  has  begun,  or  in 
autumn,  not  later  than  August.  Cire  should  be 
taken  to  transplant  .just  before  a  rainy  tim=!  sets 
in,  and  the  ball  should  be  preserved  as  much  as 
possible.  They  like  a  position  shaded  from  the 
hottest  sun,  but  are  not  particular  as  to  soil  ;  any 
loamy  soil  will  do.— Max  Leichtlin,  Ba/len-Baden. 
Hardy  Azaleas  have  suff'ered  severely  from 
recent  frosts.  The  flowers  have  been  in  a  large 
measure  destroyed  in  more  than  one  nursery,  and 
only  in  quite  sheltered  spots  have  the  shrubs 
made  any  display.  This  reminds  us  that  these 
Azaleas  need  protection  as  far  as  |)Ossible,  not, 
of  course,  any  covering,  but  a  position  in  the 
wood  or  where  they  are  sheltered  by  surrounding 
trees  and  shrubs  from  keen  winds  and  sharp  late 
frosts,  which  play  havoc  with  the  flowers  of  both 
these  and  Rhododendrons. 

Bluebells  may  be  made  use  of  in  more  than 
one  w.ay  in  gardens.  They  give  a  shimmering  of 
blue  to  the  woodland,  but  in  many  gardens  they 
might  be  planted  as  one  sees  them  at  Kew,  that  is 
at  the  base  of  such  trees  as  the  usually  miserable- 
looking  Araucaria  imbricata.  At  Kew  there  is  a 
large  group  of  this  tree  in  the  generally  unsatis- 
factory condition,  but  at  this  feason  the  trees  are 
made  more  tolerable  by  a  mass  of  Bluebells  at  the 
base,  which  creates  a  very  pleasing  contrast  of 
colour — rich  blue  against  bronzy  green. 

Elaengnus  edulis.— "T."  in  his  notice  of  this 
shrub  does  not  say  if  he  has  scon  it  in  fruit  in  this 
country.  There  is  a  large  specimen  here  which  is 
aninially  covered  with  its  tiny  blooms.  As  it  was 
sold  to  me  for  a  new  fruit-bearing  plant,  I  have 
been  looking  forward,  but  in  vain,  to  tasting 
this  novelty.      Not    a   single   fruit  has   set,   al- 


though it  is  growing  in  deep  soil  and  a  warm 
situation.  I  quite  thought  last  year  with  the  fine 
warm  weather  which  prevailed  at  the  flowering 
time  that  I  should  at  last  be  rewarded,  but  of  the 
myriads  of  blooms  not  one  set. — J.  M.,  Char- 
mouth,  Dorset. 

Wormia  Burbidgei  is  an  interesting  plant  in 
bloom  in  the  stove  at  Kew.  The  genus  comprises 
about  nine  species,  the  present  species  coming 
from  North  Borneo.  It  is  of  distinct  character, 
the  flowers,  unfortunately,  lasting  a  very  short 
time,  but  they  are  welcome  whilst  in  beauty. 
They  each  measure  about  3  inches  across,  and  are 
golden  yellow  with  almost  white  stamens,  being 
borne  on  a  sturdy  peduncle  about  4  inches  in 
length.  The  leaves  are  handsome,  nearly  a  foot 
in  length,  leathery  and  deep  green. 

Rosa  einnamomea.— This  lovely  Europe.in 
and  North  Asiatic  species  is  in  beauty  on  the 
rockery  at  Kew.  There  are  two  plants  at  the  en- 
trance, their  graceful  growth  and  profusion  of 
ro.sy  red  flowers  making  a  pretty  picture.  The 
growth  is  moderately  vigorous  and  the  delicate 
green  leaves  abundant,  but  it  is  the  charming 
grace  and  bright  colour  of  the  single  flowers  that 
render  this  Rose  .so  desirable,  especially  in  the 
rougher  parts  of  the  rockery.  We  know  too  little 
of  the  species  of  Rose.  Many  beautiful  things  are 
never  seen,  even  in  nurseries  supposed  to  be  par- 
ticularly devoted  to  the  flower. 

The  Eastern  Poppy  (Papaver  orientale  in 
var.)  is  one  of  the  brightest  flowers  in  the  garden 
at  the  present  season.  But  it  is  in  the  woodland 
in  bold  groups  that  the  splendid  aspect  of  the 
plant,  with  its  great  flaming  flowers,  is  seen  to 
conspicuous  advantage.  In  spite  of  many  novel- 
ties, none  is  so  fine  as  the  old  bracteatum,  distin- 
guished by  its  leafy  bracts,  the  flowers  being  very 
rich  and  striking  in  colour.  We  do  not  like  the 
blush  tints.  Tliey  are  poor  against  the  crimson 
and  orange-scarlet  shades,  whilst  there  is  now 
quite  a  dwarf  race,  some  only  growing  2  feet  in 
height,  such  as  one  named  Little  Prince.  It  is 
when  very  "  washy"  tones  are  imported  into  the 
flower  that  it  loses  in  beauty  and  richness. 


Presentation  to  Mr.  Iggulden— Mr.  W.  Ig- 

gulden,  who  for  the  past  thirteen  years  has  been 
gardener  at  JIarston  House,  Fiome,  and  is  now 
about  to  take  charge  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  ex- 
perimental fruit  farm  at  Ridgmont,  near  Woburn, 
Beds  (Mr.  Spencer  Pickering,  F.R.S.,  honorary 
director),  was  on  Thursday  week  last  presented 
with  a  gold  keyless  lever  watch,  witli  illuminated 
address,  and  silver  tea-service  for  Mrs.  Iggulden. 
Mr.  Iggulden  entered  upon  his  duties  on  the  1st 
of  this  month,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  his  vaiied 
and  practical  experience  will  be  of  great  value  to 
him  in  his  new  sphere  of  life. 


Larch  unhealthy.— Will  you  inform  me  wl  other 
the  white  portions  on  bark  of  enclosed  pieces  of  Lurch 
are  a  disease  or  a  natural  condition  ? — Newa'  k. 

*«♦  The  piece  of  Larch  bark  sent  is  sluiMed  witli 
the  Larch  blight  or  aphis  (Cliermcs  laricisl.  It  can 
hardly  be  called  a  disease  and  is  rarely  hurtful.— A.  D. 
Weiister. 

Names  of  plants.— Jofcn  Tfiom.soii.— Maxil'aria 

S;uiili-ri:nia. E'l .    Semper.— Cytisus    Adaini. 

ir.   ii.   Tl'i/iuic- The    rose-red    Tamarisk    (Tainurix 

tetrandra)! P.    C.    II.— i,    I'olemonium   ccerul.um 

album;  2,  China  Hose;  3,  Allspice  (Calycaiitbus 
floridus); -1,  Genista  hispauica  ;  Ti,  Cli-niatis  nuintumi; 
(>,  OniitlioRalum  jiyraniidale. A".  .ls/iiC(U-(/i.— Pro- 
bably OdontoKlossumcrispumPoUottianuni,  hut  should 

like  to  see  a  fresh  flower. Glfuhrouk.—'&oso  White 

Bauksian. IK    7{orf(;('r.— Scilla   cnnipanulata    alba. 

K.  JI/oJ^/l.— 2,  Pussitlora  Consliincc  Kliott ;  4,  A^loo 

niaiKaritacea;  5,  Scdum  Siclioldi ;  ,s,  TacFonia  Van 
Volxcmi ;  please  send  better  specinions  of  the  others. 

Novice.— \,  Fabiana  imbricata  ;  2,  Lychnis  dioiea 

fi.-pl. ;  3,  Phlox  subulata  var.  ;  4,  ,"i,  and  (!,  send  fresh 

sppiimens. Mrs.  /V?i/b;(;.— Althaea  cnnnabuia. 

ir.  /)i.((;(ims.— Genista  purpurea;  .''i,  the  .ludiiaTree 
(Cercis  siliiiuastvuni);  Ferns  ncxt.wcck.— .-b/n  Nishet. 
—A    seedling    form   of  the    common    Brake   (Ptens 

aquilina). 'V.    0.— 1,    Cattleya    Walkeriana  ;    2, 

Odontoglossum  maculatum  ;  3,  Cattlcja  granulofa. 
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"  This  Is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature ;  chfuige  It  rather;  but 

The  Art  itself  is  S^txtrs."— Shakespeare. 


Orchard  AND  Fruit  Garden. 


THE  FORMATION  OF  ORCHARDS. 

While  lookiug  at  the  splendid  collections  of 
Apples  staged  by  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  it  Co.  and 
J.  Veitch  and  Sons  at  the  Temple  show,  a 
gentleman  made  the  remark  that  he  would  buy 
a  piece  of  land  and  plant  it  this  autumn  with 
late  Apples.  On  asking  when  he  intended 
purchasing  the  land,  the  answer  was,  "  Oh, 
any  time  before  the  planting  season  arrives." 
On  some  soils  such  a  plan  might  answer  very 
well,  b\it  on  others  the  result  would  prove 
extremely  disappointing.  Many  planters  of 
fruit  trees  have  the  eiToneous  idea  that  it 
is  only  necessary  to  plant  fruit  trees  almost 
anywhere,  and  without  any  further  trouble 
gratifying  returns  will  follow  in  the  course  of 
a  short  time.  Not  long  ago  I  saw  a  field  planted 
with  standard  Apple  trees  that  would  grow 
Alders  or  Willows  much  better,  the  land 
being  naturally  very  moist,  owing  to  a  brook 
running  through  it.  If  a  piece  of  land  is 
intended  for  planting  this  autumn,  the  present 
is  a  good  time  to  set  about  making  suitable 
preparations,  such  as  forming  drains  and 
thoroughly  cleaning  it  from  noxious  weeds, 
all  of  which  may  be  performed  at  far  less 
cost  and  in  a  more  efficient  manner  than  are 
possible  after  the  fiuit  trees  are  planted.  On 
gravelly  soils,  or  where  the  subsoil  is  so,  arti- 
ficial drainage  is  very  seldom  required,  and  thus 
a  rather  expensive  work  is  avoided.  It  may 
perhaps  be  thought  that  the  same  remarks 
would  apply  to  soils  resting  on  the  old  red 
sandstone,  but  such  is  not  the  case,  as  the  sand- 
stone lies  in  basins  which  hold  the  water,  caus- 
ing great  injury  to  the  trees  planted  over  such 
spots,  as  the  water,  being  unable  to  escape,  lies 
stagnant  at  the  roots.  Even  when  the  land  has 
a  gentle  slope  it  i.s  uece.ssary  to  drain  these 
basins,  as  I  have  had  some  experience  of  how 
the  water  will  lie  therein,  and  in  spite  of  mulch- 
ing with  manure,  the  trees  absolutely  refused 
to  make  any  progress.  Immediately  the  sides 
of  the  basin  were  broken  through,  a  marked  im- 
provement was  at  once  apparent.  On  other  soils 
that  do  not  possess  a  reliable  natural  drainage  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  it  be  provided  if 
a  really  fruitful  and  lasting  orchard  is  desired. 
The  thorough  cleaning  of  the  land  will  follow 
the  drainage.  If  cleaning  be  taken  in  hand 
during  the  summer  montlis,  a  great  deal  is 
gained  not  only  in  destroying  the  weeds,  but 
the  working  of  the  soil  to  attain  that  object 
leaves  it  in  a  well  pulverised  and  excellent  con- 
dition for  planting  at  the  right  period.  The 
land  being  in  such  a  prime  state,  the  trees 
can  be  planted  early,  say  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber, and  thus  become  semi-established  in  the 
early  winter  months,  as  the  warmth  still  in  the 
soil  induces  fresh  roots  to  be  emitted  at  once, 
and  the  following  spring  sturdy  vigorous  growth 
is  made,  and  also  some  fruit  secured  as  well.  If 
the  land  is  not  ready  when  the  trees  arrive  from 
the  nursery,  they  have  to  be  laid  in  by  the  roots. 
The  weather  may  prove  unfavourable  for  out- 
door work,  thus  compelling  the  trees  to  remain 
heeled  in  for  a  month  or  two.  This  does  not  im- 
prove them. 

Again,  the  situation  of  the  orchard  requires 
very  careful  consideration.     If  the  land  has  a 


gentle  slope  to  the  south-west,  and  is  also  pro- 
tected from  westerly  gales,  it  should  answer. 
Another  item  of  importance  is  the  object  of 
planting.  If  for  market,  the  distance  from  a 
station  with  a  good  and  rapid  train  service 
available  ought  to  be  considered,  as  it  ought  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  cost  of  carting  fruit 
several  miles  to  a  station  makes  a  serious  in- 
road on  the  profits.  There  are  many  other 
minor  matters  that  also  need  attention,  but  I 
think  I  have  written  sufficient  to  show  the  folly 
of  neglecting  to  make  proper  preparations  to 
plant  fruit  trees.  It  is  a  grave  mistake  to  leave 
such  important  matters  to  the  latest  possible 
date,  as  circumstances  may  arise  that  will  upset 
all  calculations  and  cause  much  of  the  work  to 
be  done  in  a  humed  and  improper  way,  or  per- 
haps not  at  all,  entailing  much  labour  and 
expense  afterwards  that  could  have  been  avoided 
if  adequate  preparation  had  been  made  in  the 
first  instance.  W.  G.  C. 

Closely  cropping  Peach,  borders.— There 
can  be  no  question  that  the  system  of  too 
closely  cropping  the  borders  when  the  main 
occupants  of  the  walls  behind  are  Peach  trees  is 
one  of  the  causes  of  their  unsatisfactory  state.  A 
loose  root-run  through  annual  or  biennial  digging 
of  the  borders,  and  heavily  charging  with  manure 
for  the  support  of  vegetables,  are  sure  to  produce 
a  gross  and  watery  growth,  which  sooner  or  later 
ends  in  gumming.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  a  small  garden  and  the  amount  of  pro- 
duce expected  from  those  responsible  for  keeping 
up  a  supply  of  vegetables.  The  space  immediately 
in  front  of  our  trees,  which  is  not  disturbed,  is  6 
feet ;  beyond  this  space  the  border  is  cropped  with 
early  Potatoes,  these  being  followed  by  such 
shallow-rooting  subjects  as  Endive  and  Lettuce. 
This  to  some  people  may  appear  a  great  amount 
of  space.  There  is  far  too  much  border  dis- 
turbance practised  for  either  Peaches  or  any 
other  class  of  fruit  trees  growing  against  walls, 
but  more  especially  stone  fruits.  Morcllo  Cher- 
ries would  not  succeed  with  me  until  a  space  im- 
mediately in  front  of  the  trees  was  left  undis- 
turbed. In  fact,  the  whole  border  50  yards  in 
length  is  not  now  cropped.  Sometimes  two  rows 
of  late  Strawberries  are  planted,  but  that  is  all. 
— Y.  A.  H. 

Peach.  Amsden  June  forced.— I  have  in 
preN-ious  notes  in  these  pages  recommended  the 
above  variety  for  hard  forcing.  From  a  tree 
planted  three  years  last  November  I  have  just 
gathered  ten  dozen  fruits  of  fair  size  and  splendid 
colour.  The  trees  were  forced  very  slowly,  being 
in  the  second  early  house.  The  flavour  was  equal 
to  that  of  some  of  the  older  kinds.  I  prefer  the 
above  to  Early  Alexander,  which,  though  in  a 
similar  position  and  planted  at  the  same  time,  is 
in  every  way  inferior  to  Amsden  June.  I  have  seen 
it  stated  that  Amsden  June  is  not  such  a  good 
cropper  as  Alexander,  but  witli  me  it  is  the  re- 
verse and  the  fruit  far  superior  in  flavour  and 
appearance  ;  indeed,  I  find  it  the  best  of  the  early 
American   Peaches  and  a  first-rate  grower.— G. 

WVTHES. 

Strawberry  bloom.— That  Strawberries,  es- 
pecially those  of  the  earliest  blooming  sorts,  have 
received  through  the  frost  a  severe  blow  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  even  in  the  south,  and  it  is  probable 
that  one  half  the  anticipated  crop,  including  all 
the  finest  fruit,  has  been  destroyed.  We  have 
had  to  pay  a  severe  penalty  for  having  had  pre- 
viously to  the  frost  so  early  and  delightful  a  spring- 
time, which  served  to  bring  the  plants  into  bloom 
so  soon.  Had  the  si)ring-tirae  been  of  the  ordi- 
nary nature,  colder  and  gloomier,  then  only  the 
first  earlies  would  have  been  hit,  and  the  main- 
crop  sorts  would  have  probably  quite  escaped. 
Were  seasons  of  the  kind  we  have  passed  through 
recently  of  common  occurrence,  it  would  be  wise 
to  forego  the  culture  out  in  the  open  of  such  pre- 
cocious bloomers.  After  the  recent  frost  experi- 
ence, it  is  certain  that  we  can  never  feel  our 
Strawberry  bloom  to  be  secure  until  after  May  20 


has  passed.  Market  growers  have  suSered  severely. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  learn  from  various  sources 
how  far  such  comparatively  late  varieties  as  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  Elton  Pine,  Waterloo,  &c.,  may 
have  escaped,  and  specially  whether  any  of  the 
earlier  sorts  have  come  out  of  the  ordeal  un- 
harmed. It  is  pleaded  that  leaf  growth  was  not 
so  luxuriant  as  usual  this  spring  because  of  the 
great  drought  of  last  year.  That  may  have  been 
so,  although  I  have  not  found  it  to  be  noticeable. 
If,  however,  true,  certainly  then  the  bloom  would 
have  had  less  than  usual  of  natural  protection.— 
A.  D, 

Strawberries  and  the  frost.— Once  more  we 
have  lost  our  earliest  and  best  fruits,  those  of  the 
size  of  small  nuts  ha\'ing  been  much  injured  de- 
spite  syringing  over  early  in  the  morning  with  cold 
water  and  partially  shading.  On  the  morning  of 
the  21st  we  had  7°  of  frost  and  one  of  the  coldest 
winds  I  ever  remember  in  May.  I  fear  many  of 
the  large  growers  will  have  a  poor  return  in  other 
fruits  in  very  exposed  places,  as  the  frost  was  more 
severe  in  some  districts  than  in  West  Middlesex. 
Those  who  have  their  Strawberries  in  various 
positions  will  reap  the  benefit,  as  the  quarters 
sheltered  from  the  east  suSered  much  less.  I  think 
had  favourable  weather  continued  we  should  have 
had  one  of  the  earliest  seasons  on  record. — S.  H.  BJ 

Peach  Early  Canada.— This  is  an  American 
variety  and  one  that,  I  think,  will  do  well  in  this 
country,  being  a  free  grower  and  heavy  cropper 
and  the  fruit  of  excellent  flavour.  The  above  va- 
riety in  the  States  has  a  great  reputation  for  earli- 
ness  and  good  quality,  and  is  considered  one  of  the 
best  grown.  Last  season  I  had  it  very  good  indeed, 
and,  considering  the  trees  were  young,  having 
only  been  planted  a  short  time,  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  fruit  exceeded  my  expectations.  Of 
course,  last  season  was  a  most  favourable  one  for 
this  race  of  Peaches,  and  the  fruits  ripened  much 
earlier  than  usual.  For  this  reason  the  quality 
may  have  been  superior.  The  trees  look  promis. 
ing  at  the  present  time,  the  wood  being  robust 
and  V.  ell  covered  with  fruit,  which  when  fully  ripe 
is  of  good  size  and  highly  coloured.— G.  Wvthes, 


MAKING  AND  PLANTING  VINE 

BORDERS. 

New  borders  are  often  made  without  any  regard 
to  the  surroundings  of  the  place,  the  usual 
rainfall  of  the  distTict,  or  the  liability  to  the 
rise  of  spring  water  during  the  winter  months  ; 
hence  drainage,  a  point  of  paramount  import- 
ance, receives  but  a  secondary  consideration 
Where  the  site  of  the  border  is  clay  or  ap- 
proaching it,  concrete  is  needed  to  ensure  an 
escape  from  the  evils  of  water  rising  into  the 
border  and  to  prevent  the  roots  from  penetrat- 
ing an  unsuitable  subsoil.  In  cold,  low-lying 
districts  the  depth  of  outside  borders  should 
not  exceed  2i  feet  at  the  back,  and  gradually 
diminishing  towards  the  front,  should  not  be 
deeper  than  2  feet  at  that  point.  After  the 
natural  soil  has  been  removed  and  previous  to 
laying  on  the  concrete,  a  drain  should  be  carried 
along  the  front  of  the  intended  border  at 
some  0  inches  below  the  general  level.  This 
should  have  a  sate  and  reliable  outlet,  and 
should  receive  a  good  covering  of  stones  or 
broken  bricks.  From  9  inches  to  a  foot  of 
brickbats  should  also  be  laid  upon  the  surfaca 
of  the  concrete,  which  should  be  3  inches  thick 
and  have  a  good  fall  from  the  wall  of  the  vinery 
to  the  main  drain  already  referred  to.  Should 
there  be  the  slightest  probability  of  the  roots 
finding  their  way  into  uncongenial  quarters, 
walls  4i  inches  thick  should  be  erected  as 
a  preventive.  In  more  favourable  localities 
where  the  subsoil  is  sand  or  gravel,  the  neces- 
sity for  artifici.al  drain.age  is  reduced  to  a  mmi- 
mum.  For  early  forcing  I  prefer  a  border 
catiroly  inside  the  house,  as  then  the  roots  are 
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more  on  an  equality  with  the  foliage  so  far  as 
temperature  is  concerned,  and  consequently 
work  in  more  thorough  unison  than  when  the 
roots  oficujjy  an  outside  border.  With  vineries 
that  are  not  forced  the  case  is  widely  ditierent, 
as  by  the  time  the  roots  are  moving  into 
activity  the  sun's  rays  are  becoming  somewhat 
powerful,  and  consequently  in  the  matter  of 
heat  the  roots  and  foliage  are  more  on  a  parallel 
than  is  the  case  with  the  earlier  forced  Vines 
with  roots  in  an  outside  border.  I  have,  how- 
ever, seen  such  good  results  from  Vines  con- 
fined entirely  inside,  even  in  late  houses,  that 
in  districts  at  all  inclined  to  be  damp  and 
humid,  I  would  most  certainly  advise  inside 
borders. 

In  regard  to  compost,  there  is,  perhaps,  more 
variety  of  oijinion  than  over  any  other  jioiut 
relating  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Vine.  Some 
growers  of  note  maintain  that  the  addition  of 
farmyard  manure  is  wrong,  while  others,  equally 
as  successful  in  the  production  of  fine  Grapes, 
argue  that  their  success  is  in  a  great  measure 
due  to  its  use.  For  my  own  part,  I  must  say 
that  I  have  seen  as  many  cases  of  bad  colouring 
and  shanking  in  borders  where  no  manure  was 
used  as  where  it  formed  part  of  the  compost, 
and  I  would  point  to  the  numerous  specimens 
of  Black  Hamburgh  still  in  jjerfect  health  which 
were  planted  by  the  old  school  of  Grape  growers, 
who,  alnio.st  without  excejition,  went  in  strongly 
for  farmyard  manure.  The  compost  I  preier 
IS  to  add  to  every  ten  cart-loads  of  good  holding 
fibrous  loam,  cut,  if  possible,  from  an  old  sheep 
or  deer  pasture,  three  loads  of  mortar  rubble, 
4  cwt.  of  horse-hoof  parings,  and  one  good 
cart-load  decomposed  cow  manure.  The  hoof 
parings  come  into  action  much  sooner  than 
bones  and  are  a  powerful  stimulant.  If  parings 
cannot  be  procured,  horn  shavings  may  be 
substituted.  Let  the  whole  be  turned  over 
several  times,  and  wheeled  in  in  a  dry  condi- 
tion to  form  the  border.  When  thrown  into 
the  cavity  in  a  wet  state,  as  is  often  the  case, 
repeated  rains,  adding  fuel  to  the  fire,  render  it 
quite  .sodden,  and  into  which  no  Vine  can  ever 
root  with  freedom.  When  this  error  is  com- 
mitted ill  inside  borders,  and  water  is  with- 
held during  the  winter  months,  large  cracks 
are  sometimes  formed,  down  which  the  water 
rapidly  passes  when  the  house  is  again  started 
in  the  spring,  and  the  roots  jjorish  from  drought 
accordingly.  The  drainage  should  in  all  cases 
be  covered  with  turves.  Glass  side  downwards, 
before  the  soil  is  jjlaced  ujion  it,  in  order  that 
it  may  not  be  choked.  It  is  a  capital  plan 
to  make  Vine  borders  piecemeal,  and  if  0 
feet  is  made  the  first  year  it  will  be  sulH- 
cient  for  the  roots  for  two  seasons.  One- 
half  of  the  remaining  space  may  then  be 
filled  in  and  the  rest  the  following  year.  If 
each  new  addition  exceeds  tlie  otherin  richness, 
the  roots  of  the  Vines  will  receive  nourishment 
in  proportion  to  the  demand  made  ujion  them 
by  tlie  foliage  and  fruit.  I  am  not  in  favour  of 
Vines  which  have  been  raised  and  grown  the 
first  ytar  in  strong  bottom-heat  ;  as  a  rule  the 
fibrous  roots  of  such  Vines  perish  when  exposed 
in  autumn  and  are  of  no  service  to  the  Vine 
when  planted  the  following  year.  Numerous 
young  Vines  which  would  othcrwi.se  do  well  are 
checked  by  too  frequent  waterings  the  first 
year.  As  a  rule,  even  if  entirely  inside,  a  couple 
of  waterings  are  all  tliat  are  needed  the  first 
summer  if  a  surface  mulcli  is  ap[)lied.  Indif- 
ferent spoutings  are  often  the  cause  of  Vinos 
failing,  these  being  too  small  to  receive  the 
rainfall  from  the  roof,  especially  during  heavy 
-torms.  Covering  the  border  with  dry  leaes  is 
also  necessary,  particularly  for  newly-rooted 
Vmos,  as  the  fibres  whicli  in  .such  cases  lie  now 


the  surface  are   easily  ruined  by  frost,  should 
such  occur  after  much  rain. 

These  commonplace,  but  essential  rules  are 
often  entirely  ignored,  hence  Vines  fail  and 
false  remedies  are  adopted,  one  of  the  most 
common  being  flooding  the  border  with  liquid 
manure  while  as  yet  there  are  no  roots  to 
assimilate  it.  John  Crawford. 


Lord  Suffield  Strawberry.— The  self- protect- 
ing habit  of  thi,=  variety  is  very  rwnarkable,  as  the 
following  will  show.  On  the  night  of  Sunday,  the 
■20th  of  May,  the  severe  frost  blackened  and  spoiled 
the  greater  portion  of  our  Strawberry  bloom. 
The  growth,  however,  of  Lord  Suffield  being  par- 
ticularly upright  and  the  foliage  dense  so 
shielded  the  trusses  of  flower,  that  very  few  in- 
deed were  injured.— J.  Ck.iwfoku. 

Selected  stocks  of  Grapes.— I  have  read 
with  interest  "  V'itis's "  (p.  444)  observations  on 
selected  stocks  of  (Jrapes,  and  with  which  I  mainly 
agree.  I  am  well  aware  that  there  are  some 
people  who  maintain  that  the  difference  is  merely 
a  matter  of  cultivation.  The  Victor!,'!  is  the  best 
stick  of  Black  Hamburgh,  and,  as  I  have  pre- 
viously pointed  out  in  the  pages  of  The  G.\rden', 
there  is  one  form  of  Muscat  of  AIe.\anJria  much 
superior  to  the  other.  Again,  there  are  some 
people  ready  to  ridicule  the  idea  of  a  sport  from 
a  Vine.  That  (irapes  do  sport  has  been  proved  in 
this  country.  The  variety  is  Mrs.  Pince,  and  the 
berries  are  as  distinctly  round  as  those  of  Oros 
Colraan.  A  seedling  has  been  raised  from  it,  and 
the  same  character  is  maintained.  On  the  parent 
Vine  the  spur  maintains  its  original  sporting  cha- 
racter annually,  so  there  cannot  be  anv  mistake. 
— A.  Yor.xo. 

Strawberry  Sir  Charles   Napier  for  late 

use. — In  the  selection  of  varieties  for  late  use  this 
old  favourite  is  often  overlooked,  but  no  kind  is 
superior  to  it.  Few  can  equal  it  as  regards  general 
size  and  it  is  very  free-bearing,  having  ample  foli- 
age, with  fruit  of  a  brisk  refreshing  flavour.  The 
fruit  also  travels  and  keeps  well.  For  forcing  late 
it  is  always  reliable  and  may  be  had  at  any  time 
from  April  to  May  or  later.  I  prefer  it,  how- 
ever, for  the  late  supply,  as  it  is  better  than 
President,  not  being  so  liable  to  in.seet  pests. 
Though,  perhaps,  inferior  in  flavour,  it  is  by  no 
means  second-rate  if  well  grown.  As  regards  set- 
ting, it  is  one  of  the  best  of  all,  and  if  the  total 
weight  of  fruit  is  considered,  it  will  exceed 
otliers.  I  formerly  grew  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  for 
late  forcing,  but  ha\-e  discarded  it  for  this  purpose, 
as  the  foliage  is  softer  and  soon  gets  injured  in 
severe  weather.  Red  spider  also  attack?  it  more 
quickly  than  Sir  Charles  Napier.  This  season  the 
plants  are  less  robust,  owing  to  the  drought  last 
summer,  but  the  iruits  are  good. — S.  H. 


SICKLY  FRUIT  TREES. 

"  Practical,"  at  p.  442,  deserves  our  thanks 
for  so  lucidly  opening  up  the  question  of  fruit 
trees  out  of  health,  but  has  he  not  left  out  at 
least  one  important  factor,  and  one  that  is  very 
frequently  the  cause  of  ill-health  and  decrepi- 
tude amongst  fruit  trees,  viz.,  grafting  on  bad 
or  ill-choseu  stocks  ?  The  other  day  I  inspected 
the  well-ke|it  little  fruit  plot  in  the  Luxembourg 
Garden  at  Paris,  and  even  there  in  what  is  a 
carefully  tended  show  plot  for  jiublic  instruc- 
tion there  are  abundant  signs  of  ill-health,  some 
of  the  trees  bc^'ng  yellow  -  leaved,  scr.it- 
lling,  and  infertile,  while  side  by  .side  with 
these  are  other  trees  the  ])icture  of  healtli  and 
vigour  and  fertility.  Now  1  think  when  wiilind 
such  .a  wide  diversity  of  healtli  and  fruitfulness 
hotwei;n  trees  that  practically  ;dl  occupy  the 
same  soil  and  aspect  and  obtain  the  same  goo<l 
cultural  attention,  wo  must  hjok  to  .some  other 
cause  than  deep  rooting  or  infertile  soils  for 
the  cause  of  infertility,  yellow  foliage,  scra^'- 
gliiig  growth,  dead  or  dying  ..spurs,  and_generiil 


decrepitude  or  decay.  We  must  not  forget  that, 
apart  from  age,  many  fruit  trees  show  all  these 
ill-favoured  symptoms  in  the  best  of  soils  and 
in  the  most  perfect  mechanical  root  media  side 
by  side  with  healthy  and  fertile  trees.  I  am, 
and  have  long  been  convinced  that  grafting  ks 
often  to  blame  for  many,  even  if  not  most  ff 
the  evils  alluded  to  so  ably  by  "Practical"  in 
his  article  cited  above. 

In  some  cases,  of  course,  I  admit  that  par- 
ticular varieties  may  not  be  suited  to  particular 
soils,  but  in  many  more  cases  I  feel  sure  that 
the  use  of  unsuitable  stocks  is  to  blame.  Wliy 
Peach  trees  need  always  to  be  grafted  or  budded 
for  culture  under  glass  is  more  than  I  can 
understand.  An  outdoor  tree  if  tender  in  its 
constitution  may  perhaps  be  the  better  for 
being  engrafted  on  a  hardier  rooted  stock, 
especially  if  said  roots  are  to  obtain  their  food 
from  a  cold  and  wet  soil  ;  but  in  the  case  of 
Morello  Cherries,  fur  example,  I  am  certain 
they  would  be  much  more  successful  on  their 
own  roots  as  reared  from  seed  or  stones,  just  as 
are  Apricots  and  Green  Gage,  Damson  and  other 
Plums  as  raised  from  stones  in  market  garders. 
It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom  that  all  stone 
fruits  like  limestone  soils,  or  soils  to  which  lime 
and  potash  salts  have  been  supplied,  and  all 
that  "  Practical"  has  said  on  this  point  I  tho- 
roughly agree  with.  I  have  seen  very  marked 
results  follow  the  use  of  sulphate  of  iron  when 
carefully  applied  with  five  or  six  times  its  bulk 
of  sifted  soil.  For  fruit  trees  and  vegetables 
generally,  however,  there  are  but  few  dressings 
equal  to  a  mixture  of  lime  and  wood  ashes  or 
burnt  refuse,  and  I  wish  that  "Practical"  had 
alluded  more  forcibly  to  a  lack  of  potash  in  the 
soil  as  often  being  one  of  the  causes  of  ill- 
health  and  consequent  infertility  of  fruit  trees 
in  gardens.  I  prefer  a  mixture  of  lime,  wood 
ashes  and  soil  to  kaiuit  for  all  fruit  trees 
excepting  Plums,  and  the  marked  ett'ects  of 
potash  salts  or  of  chlorine  on  Plum  trees  is  well 
known.  But,  apart  altogether  from  good  or  bad 
soils  and  manures,  the  question  of  suitable 
veisii.i  unsuitable  stocks  on  which  fruit  trees 
are  grafted  or  budded  must  in  all  cases  be  taken 
into  consideration.  F.  W.  BrRBUn.;E. 


INSECT  AND  FUNGOID  ATTACKS  ON 
PEARS. 
OwiNo  to  frost,  cold  east  winds  and  a  generally 
low  temperature,  I  find  that  a  check  has  been 
given  to  both  the  fruit  and  trees  of  all  Pears 
both  on  walls  and  out  in  the  open  quarters.  The 
first  eliect  of  the  cold  and  changeable  weather  is 
the  fungoid  attack  on  the  embrjo  Pears,  and 
which  I  beliexe  to  be  a  form  of  cladosporium,  as 
it  much  resembles  the  fungus  that  attacks  Toma- 
toes occasionally.  This  fungus  is  seen  on  the  fruit 
in  small  dirty-looking  i)atches,  and  unless  checked 
will  spread  over  mo.^t  of  the  fruit,  arresting  pro|)er 
development  and  also  causing  tlie  fruit  lo  crack 
and  become  worthless.  Immediately  I  detected 
this  scourge  on  the  fruit,  1  had  all  the  Pear  trees 
on  the  place  sprayed  with  a  solution  known  to  be 
effectual  in  destroying  mildew  and  other  fungoid 
growths.  I  do  not  know  that  any  one  special 
mildew  destroyer  is  better  than  another,  but 
wliichever  is  used,  care  ought  to  be  exercised  that 
every  portion  of  the  trees  is  moistened.  Thecon- 
sc(iuenco  is  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  fruit  is 
saved  from  disfigurement,  and,  what  is  equally 
important,  another  fungus  that  attacks  tlie  foliage 
is  destroyed  at  the  .«aine  time,  or  fails  to  put  in  an 
appearance  ;  in  fact,  judging  from  tlie  dilfcrent 
fill  ins  of  injury  done  both  to  foliage  and  fruit,  I 
think  there  are  several  <listinct  attacks  of  fungus 
on  Pcai's,  all  of  whicli  may  bo  ousted  if  taken  in 
time  and  sprayed  over  with  a  reliable  preparation. 
There  are  manv  excellent  appjiances  in  the  mar- 
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ket  specially  suitable  for  the  work,  enabling  the 
grower  to  operate  on  a  great  number  of  trees  in  a 
day.  Two  men  with  a  good  apparatus  can  easily 
do  all  our  Pear  trees  (over  1000)  in  a  da}-,  so  that 
the  cost  of  spraying  is  very  moderate,  and  the 
benefits  arising  therefrom  are  very  considerable. 
Another  scourge  to  the  Pear  grower  at  the  present 
time  is  the  larva;  of  the  lackey,  winter  and  other 
moths.  It  would  be  ditficult  to  state  which  of 
them  are  the  most  injurious,  but  those  caterpillars 
thataresurroundedbyafinenetworkdothegreatest 
damage  in  a  short  period,  as  the  caterpillars  come 
out  of  the  net  by  hundreds  and  devour  all  the 
leaves  and  fruit  in  their  line  of  march.  Insecti- 
cides are  of  no  value  against  this  pest,  according 
to  my  experience,  as  the  network  protects  them 
effectuallj'  while  therein,  and  afterwards  the 
woolly  hide  they  possess  throws  the  liquid  off 
their  bodies.  Ths  best  remedy  is  to  look  out  for 
the  nets  and  destroy  them  and  their  contents.  In 
France  and  Germany  I  believe  tree  owners  are 
obliged  by  law  to  look  out  for  and  kill  the  above 
pest,  any  neglect  being  punished  with  a  fine. 
Most  of  the  larv;e  of  the  winter  moth  will  now 
have  disappeared,  but  where  they  are  still  to  the 
fore,  they  may  easily  be  shaken  down  from  the 
trees  by  giving  the  branches  a  sharp  knock,  the 
jar  causing  the  caterpillars  to  come  down  to  the 
ground  rapidly.  Fowls  will  follow  a  man  all 
through  the  day  when  they  once  discover  the 
work  he  is  engaged  upon,  and  every  caterpillar 
that  falls  stands  a  poor  chance,  as  the  sharp  eyes 
of  the  poultry  allow  very  few  to  escape.  Hand- 
reared  pheasants  are  even  more  active  than 
poultry  in  devouring  the  pests,  and  it  is  astonish- 
ing the  vast  quantity  they  can  eat  day  after  day. 
Tlie  Pear  slug  has  previously  been  mentioned  in 
The  G.\rden.  Dusting  the  foliage  over  on  a 
dewy  morning  with  air-slaked  lime,  sending  the 
lime  upwards  and  downwards,  so  that  the  upper 
and  lower  sides  of  the  leaves  may  receive  an 
application,  is  a  good  remedy  for  this.  As  a  rule, 
two  such  dressings  will  clear  the  trees  from  the 
attack.  The  American  blight  or  woolly  aphis  is 
usually  supposed  to  confine  its  ravages  to  Apple 
trees,  and  I  never  saw  a  Pear  tree  infested  with 
it,  but  last  week  two  correspondents  wrote  me 
that  they  had  Pear  trees  verj'  badly  attacked 
with  American  blight.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  learn  if  this  is  a  new  defiarture  on  the  part  of 
the  insect  mentioned  and  how  long  it  has  been 
known  to  attack  Pear  trees.  R.  H. 


Motes  of  the  Week. 


Cytisus  Alschengeri. — This  is  a  very  fine 
form  of  the  alpine  Laburnum,  and  though  the  plant 
under  notice  is  at  present  only  young,  it  has  given 
some  splendid  racemes  of  bloom,  each  measuring 
nearly  18  inches  in  length.  Large  trees  will  have 
a  most  graceful  effect.  It  is  certainly  a  kind  to 
be  planted. 

A  white  Geranium.— I  do  not  know  if  the 
white  variety  of  our  native  Geranium  sanguineum 
is  generally  known.  My  plant  is  one  I  found 
growing  on  the  sea-coast  not  far  from  here.  It 
is  flowering  well,  and  the  verj'  pure  white  flowers, 
which  are  of  good  size,  are  most  attractive.— 
\V.  U.  R.  D.,  Cwtk  Dowjla.^,  X.B. 

Polygonum  sphserostachyum  does  not,  un- 
fortunately, seem  very  vigorous,  aud  perhaps 
those  readers  who  have  succeeded  well  with  it 
would  write  a  note  as  to  the  likes  and  dislikes  of 
the  plant.  We  never  see  it  without  wishing  that 
it  were  planted  in  a  bold  clump  to  get  the  full 
effect  of  its  deep  crimson  spikes  of  flowers.  The 
colour  is  rich  and  decided,  and  even  a  few  blooms 
make  a  telling  display. 

Tradescantia  iridescens,  which  is  the  same 
as  T.  crassifolia  acaulis,  is  in  bloom  at  Kew.  It 
is  conspicuous  for  its  dense-tufted  habit,  the 
leaves  of  a  somewhat  oblong  shape,  delicate 
green,  hairy  beneath  and  at  the  margin,  whilst 
the  flowers  are  produced  freely  in  dense  umbels. 


their  colour  rich  rose-purple.  When  in  full  bloom 
it  is  rich  and  striking,  and  requires  a  warm  tempe- 
rature for  its  successful  culture. 

Magnolia  parviflora. — This,  as  seen  bloom- 
ing in  a  pot  at  Worth  Park,  is  a  most  beautiful 
kind,  with  pure  white  shell-like  flowers,  having  a 
cluster  of  brown-red  anthers  in  the  centre.  The 
flower  is  much  larger  than  the  name  suggests. 
M.  parviflora  is  a  splendid  addition  to  the  hardj- 
kinds,  all  of  which  should  be  freely  planted. 

Campanula  Portenschlagiana  is  better 
known  as  C.  muralis,  although  at  one  time  they 
were  considered  distinct.  In  the  cold  house  at 
Kew  just  now  this  Bellflower  is  a  picture.  We 
never  saw  such  splendid  masses  of  flowers,  a  sheet 
of  blue  of  an  unusually  deep  shade,  much  richer 
than  is  often  seen  in  gardens.  Scarcely  a  vestige 
of  leaf  appears  amongst  this  mass  of  colour,  and 
the  wonder  is  that  in  all  gardens  this  Campanula 
is  not  grown  more  in  this  way. 

Dianthus  Grievei. — This  hybrid  Pink  is  now 
in  full  bloom  on  the  Kew  rockery.  It  is  a  hy- 
brid between  Dianthus  alpinus  and  D.  barbatus 
(the  Sweet  William).  Such  a  plant  as  this  one 
would  like  to  see  in  other  gardens,  as  it  is  robust 
in  growth  and  free-blooming,  the  flowers  showing 
traces  of  both  parents,  whilst  they  are  varied  in 
colour,  from  white  to  deep  rose.  This  variability 
in  colour  is  more  pronounced  this  year  than  usual 
and  is  certainlj-  a  charming  feature. 

Arnica  montana. — One  rarely  sees  this  fine 
plant,  although  it  is  well  known  by  name.  It  is 
very  striking  just  now  on  the  Kew  rockery.  A 
clump  of  it  presents  a  sheet  of  rich  yellow 
flowers,  which  individually  are  of  symmetrical 
form,  being  composed  of  numerous  ray  florets. 
The  plant  is  quite  tufted  in  habit,  about  1  foot  in 
height  and  likes  a  light  loamy  soil  mixed  with  a 
little  peat.  In  heavy  ground  it  will  not  succeed, 
but  in  a  well-drained  sunny  spot  on  the  rockery  it 
is  quite  at  home. 

A  large  Clematis. — At  Modwena  House, 
Burton-on-Trent,  near  the  old  church,  is  a  re- 
markable specimen  of  Clematis  which  covers  two 
sides  of  the  house,  26  yards  long  by  10  yards  high. 
It  has  five  stems  ;  each  branch  is  about  '2i 
inches  in  circumference  at  about  a  yard  from  the 
ground.  From  its  size  it  must  have  been  planted 
100  years  or  more.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  if  there  are  any  specimens  as  large  in 
England.  I  did  not  get  the  name  of  the  variety. 
— R.  H.  D. 

Iris  Lorteti. — A  m.agnificent  flower  of  this 
is  now  open.  This  Iris  and  those  of  the  same 
class  will  ever  be  ditficult  to  manage,  but  as  they 
are  becoming  cheap,  one  way  in  which  many 
can  enjoy  them  is  to  purchase  strong  well- 
ripened  roots  in  autumn.  The  plant  now  flow-er- 
ing  will  probably  never  do  so  again  in  the  heavy 
soil  in  which  it  is  growing,  but  it  has  done  so  its 
first  year.  When  received  it  was  merely  pressed 
down  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  covered 
with  a  few  leaves  for  the  winter. 

Rosa  sericea.— This  is  very  beautiful  just  now 
in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  It  is  grown  there 
very  freely  as  a  bush  and  on  a  wall,  under  both 
conditions  giving  a  profuse  display  of  the  bold 
white  flowers,  which  are  not  unlike  those  of  the 
common  Dog  Rose  of  the  hedgerows.  They  some- 
times have  a  tinge  of  pink  in  them,  or  are  of  a 
straw  shade,  but  white  is  more  frequent.  When 
well  established  this  Rose  forms  a  delightful  bush, 
producing  a  dense  mass  of  foliage  and  branches 
studded  with  bloom  over  a  fairly  long  season.  It 
was  introduced  from  India  in  1822  and  is  rarely 
seen  in  gardens. 

The  Nootka  Bramble  (Rubus  nutkanus)  is  a 
precious  species  for  the  rougher  parts  of  the 
rockery  or  to  stand  out  unfettered  by  neighbour- 
ing things.  We  saw  a  few  days  ago  a  mass  of  it 
in  full  bloom  throwing  its  leafy  shoots  about  in  a 
charming  way,  the  delicate  green  foliage  set  ott' 
by  a  wealth  of  large  white  flowers.  This  North 
American  Bramble  and  the  purple  -  flowering 
Rubus  odoratus  would  make  a  splendid  group, 
planting  the  two  near  to  each  other  in  good  deep 


soil.  One  does  not  see  sufficieiit  of  thess  fine 
Brambles  in  gardens,  but  they  are  as  well  worth 
growing  as  any  of  the  better-known  shrubs  that 
flower  at  this  season. 

The  Paulownia  in  Ireland.— I  send  you  a 
few  sprays  of  Paulownia  flowers  from  Mount 
Usher,  as  Mr.  Burbidge  thought  they  might  inte- 
rest you.  Every  branch  is  covered  with  flowers 
like  those  sent,  and  the  Grass  is  quite  covered 
with  fallen  blooms.  The  tree  is  about  20  feet 
high  and  as  much  in  diameter.  I  planted  it  a  very 
small  specimen  about  twenty-five  years  ago.  It 
has  only  flowered  once  before  after  a  hot,  dry  sum- 
mer like  the  last.— E.  W.iLPOLE. 

*,*  Very  good  specimens,  large  and  clear  in 
colour  and  fragrant. — Ed. 

Fuchsia  triphylla. — We  recently  noticed  this 
fine  old  plant  in  bloom,  and  a  good  specimen  of  it 
is  as  striking  as  anything  one  can  have  in  the 
greenhouse.  It  is  a  West  Indian  species  and 
rarely  seen  now,  although  Mr.  Cannell  has  grown 
it  rather  largely  of  recent  j'ears,  so  that  it  is  not 
quite  so  scarce  as  formerly.  The  groups  of  it  ho 
has  exhibited  have  proved  that  greenhouses  lise 
much  in  interest  and  beauty  by  the  absence  of  this 
favourite.  F.  triphylla  is  neat  in  habit,  the  leaves 
deep  bronzy  green  in  colour,  setting  otf  the  orange- 
red  tubular  flowers,  as  brilliant  as  anything  ona 
can  have  in  the  way  of  Fuchsias. 

EJisena  longipetala  is  a  very  handsome 
plant  in  bloom  at  Kew.  It  belongs  to  the 
Amaryllis  family,  and  requires  similar  culture  to 
the  Hymenocallis.  Elisena  is  quite  a  small 
genus,  comprising  about  three  species,  very 
nearly  allied  to  each  other,  the  principal  one 
being  that  described  as  E.  longipetala.  It  is  an 
old  introduction,  but  so  seldom  seen  that  it  is  in 
a  sense  a  novelty,  having  been  brought  from 
Lima  as  long  ago  iis  1837.  The  flowers  are  of  strik- 
ing aspect,  pure  white,  several  being  borne  on  the 
sturdy  scape,  whilst  the  divisions  of  the  limb  are 
of  linear  form,  about  3  inches  in  length,  and  with 
a  wavy  edge. 

Two  fine  Crinums  in  bloom  in  the  stove  at 
Kew  are  C.  purpurascens  and  C.  Sanderianum. 
The  former  of  the  two  is  a  very  handsome  and 
distinct  plant,  bearing  many  flowers  in  the  umbel. 
It  is  free,  vigorous,  and  well  worth  growing. 
The  segments  of  the  perianth  are  narrow,  white 
on  the  upper  surface,  but  purplish  beneath, 
the  scape  of  the  same  deep  colour.  This  species 
was  introduced  from  Old  Calabar  and  Fernando 
Po  about  the  year  1826.  C.  Sanderianum  has  its 
Lily-like,  but  not  scented  flowers  conspicuou.^iy 
marked  with  a  purple-rose  line  down  the  centre 
of  each  segment.  It  is  free  and  in  its  way  hand- 
some, but  not  of  such  distinct  character  as  C. 
purpurascens. 

New  China  Rose  Duke  of  York. — I  am  not 
surprised  that  "  P."  should  have  been  puzzled  by 
the  diverse  appearance  of  the  two  plants  of  this 
Rose  raised  by  us  and  shown  recently  at  the 
Temple  show.  I  have  myself  been  more  than 
once  surprised  by  the  amazing  vagaries  of  this 
novelty.  Nearly  all  Rose  blooms  grow  paler  as 
they  advance  in  age,  but  here  the  reverse  is  the 
case,  the  flowers  opening  blush  and  dying  ofl"  an 
intense  crimson.  The  flowers  in  an  eaily  stage 
and  those  fully  blown  are  quite  distinct,  and  might 
well  be  taken  for  distinct  varieties.  When  the 
plant  is  covered  with  flowers  in  various  stages  it 
is  peculiarly  attractive  and  beautiful. — Wm.  P.vil 
(of  Wra.  Paul  and  Son),   W'allhatn  tVo<<. 

Eremurus  himalaicus  is  in  bloom  in  several 
nurseries,  and  was  recentlj-  in  full  flower  on  a 
border  at  Kew.  There  are  several  of  these  Eremuri 
of  noble  aspect  when  well  placed  inthe  garden, such 
as  E.  robustus,  E.  Olga',  and  last,  but  not  least, 
E.  himalaicus,  which  is  the  most  delicate  of  all  in 
appearance.  It  produces  a  scape  between  IS 
inches  and  2  feet  in  height  packed  with  pure 
white  flowers,  the  leaves  each  measuring  about  1 
foot  in  length.  They  are  ornamental  and  robust. 
The  way  to  get  the  full  effect  of  this  lovely  Ere- 
murus is  to  plant  a  good  group  of  it,  especially  if 
backed  up  by  evergreen  leafage  to  bring  out  tho 
full  beauty  of  the  massive  spikes.     It  was  intro  - 
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duced  from  the  Himalayas  in  1S81,  and  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  grow,  thriving  in  ordinary  garden  soil. 

Philadelphus  microphyllus.— This  delight- 
ful little  Mock  Orange  was  one  of  the  best  things 
at  the  Roj-al  Botanic  Society's  show,  where  it  was 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons.  It  is  of 
comparatively  recent  introduction,  having  come 
from  New  Mexico  less  than  ten  years  ago,  so  that 
it  has  not  yet  got  common.  A  hybrid  form  named 
Lemoinei  is  similar,  and  has  P.  microphyllus  for 
one  of  its  parents.  P.  microphyllus  is  best 
planted  in  a  group  on  the  outskirts  of  the  lawn, 
where  it  can  display  its  wealth  of  Myrtle-like 
leafage,  almost  hidden  by  the  rich  profusion  of 
small  white  fragrant  flowers.  It  is  far  less 
unruly  in  growth  than  the  forms  of  P.  coron- 
arius  and  is  rather  more  tender — at  least  it 
requires  in  the  northern  districts  of  England  a 
sheltered  spot. 

Rosa  lutescens.— This  is  a  very  pretty  and 
charming  Rose  which  flowers  during  May  and 
June,  and  is  nearly  related  to  the  Scotch  Roses 
(R.  spinosissima  and  vars. ).  It  grows  to  a  height 
of  4  feet  or  more,  the  leaves  being  larger  than 
those  of  any  of  the  Scotch  Roses,  and  consisting 
of  seven  or  nine  leaflets.  The  stems  are  covered 
with  short  slender  spines.  The  flowers  are  single, 
and  measure  2i  inches  in  diameter,  the  colour  be- 
ing a  beautiful  pale  creamy  yellow,  making  as  to 
colour  a  connecting  link  between  R.  spinosissima 
and  the  Austrian  Briers  (R.  lutea).  It  is  said  to 
have  been  grown  in  a  garden  at  Islington  in  1871, 
and  is  probably  a  native  of  Siberia.  It  is  figured 
in  the  Botanical  Maga-ine  for  1813  under  the  name 
of  R.  hispida.  It  is  now  flowering  in  the  Rose 
collection  at  Kew. 

Ramondiapyrenaica.— In  a  shady  recess  in 
the  Kew  rockery,  whei-e  the  blue  Himalayan 
Poppy  (Meconopsis  Wallichi)  is  perfectly  at  home 
the  Raraondia  has  been  planted  in  the  niches  of 
the  stones  that  form  the  sides  of  this  moist  nook. 
It  is  a  spot  like  this  that  suits  the  Ramondia 
admirably,  the  rosettes  of  leaves  forming  a  dense 
mat  on  the  surface,  provided  there  be  ample 
peaty  soil  in  the  fissures  for  the  roots.  Many  forms 
are  in  bloom,  the  flowers  varying  from  nearly 
white  to  deep  purple-violet,  but  one  rarely  sees 
the  pure  white  variety.  The  flowers  usually  have 
a  tinge  of  lilac  in  them,  certainly  no  blemish,  but 
scarcely  so  pleasing  as  those  absolutely  pure. 
The  Ramondia  need  not  be  confined  to  the  rockery 
alone,  as  it  will  also  succeed  in  a  bed  of  peaty 
soil  where  American  plants  are  established. 

Lilium  Henryi.— This  Lily  has  a  splendid 
constitution,  and  is  one  of  the  hardiest  I  know. 
Last  autumn  my  plants  stood  untouched  by  frost 
the  latest  of  all.  Even  after  the  longiflorum  and 
speciosum  Lilies  had  succumbed,  L.  Henryi  was 
still  green,  and  late  in  November  the  roots  were 
active.  This  spring  the  first,  eight  in  number, 
appeared  above  ground  on  March  20,  when  as  yet 
only  L.  Hansoni  and  L.  Alexandr.e  had  shown 
up  (March  1),  and  they  have  withstood  without 
injury  all  the  severe  cold  we  have  had  since.  I 
saw  this  week  under  glass  a  strong  plant  4  feet 
high  with  buds  just  showing  colour,  so  that  it  is  a 
Lily  which  will  bear  forcing.  It  is  very  free 
flowering,  with  long  pedicels  to  the  flowers,  bears 
travelling  remarkably  well,  and  even  very  small 
bulbs  will  bloom.  It  is  evidently  one  of  the  coming 
Lilies. — Alexandkr  Wall.m.'k. 

Cytisus  Andreanua  from  seed.  —  Messrs. 
Veitch  writing  to  us  re  the  above  say:  "  Seed  of 
the  Cytisus  Andteaiuis and  variety  was  .saved  atid 
sown  by  us  at  Langley.  Of  the  common  Broom 
crossed  with  An(h-eanus  wo  had  ten  plants;  live 
came  true  Andreanus,  and  five  var.  luteus,  which 
you  saw  at  R.H.S.  meeting  on  the  Sth  inst.  The 
seed  was  sown  in  March,  1892,  and  the  plants 
flowered  in  May,  1804.  From  seed  saved  from  C. 
Andreanui!  not  crossed  we  had  twelve  plants  ; 
eight  were  true  C.  Andreanus.  four  of  no  value. 
All  the  plants  arc  of  good  habit,  and,  .as  you  saw 
at  the  meeting,  free  flowering.  The  seed  was 
sown  in  spring,  1S91,  and  the  seedlings  flowered 
in  BiJring,  189.'5.  We  have  been  told  that  C. 
Andreanus  will  not  come  true  from  seed,  but  out 


of  twelve  seedlings  we  have  eight  true,  specimens 
of  which  were  at  the  Drill  Hall." 

The  cloisters  at  Forde  Abbey.— The  illus- 
tration at  page  455  awakens  memories  of  the  scene 
fifty  years  ago,  when  the  noble  cloisters  were 
filled  with  grand  trees  of  Orange,  Lemon,  Citron 
and  Shaddock  grown  in  tubs  and  forming  a  de- 
lightful promenade  through  the  dreary  part  of  the 
year.  During  the  three  or  four  warm  months  they 
were  wheeled  outside  (the  larger  tubs  were  pro- 
vided with  rollers)  through  folding  doors  to  a 
recess  facing  south,  and  sheltered  on  the  east  by 
the  venerable  chapel  and  on  the  west  by  the  great 
portico.  Here  they  seemed  to  do  well,  for  they 
were  always  loaded  with  fruit.  Their  places  were 
then  occupied  by  flowering  plants  from  the  con- 
servatory in  the  rear.  When  the  property  passed 
by  purchase  from  the  Gwyn  to  the  Miles  family, 
the  trees,  together  with  the  precious  antiquities 
of  the  monastery,  were  sold.  On  referring  to  my 
catalogue,  I  find  they  brought  from  £3  to  £9  each. 
— J.  M. ,  Charmonth,  Dorset. 

The  -weather  in  South  Devon. — The  weather 
here  in  South  Devon  for  the  past  fortnight  has 
been  of  a  very  remarkable  character.  We  have 
had  cold,  biting  north  winds  with  heavy  shower.= 
of  hail  and  sleet.  In  some  instances  there  has 
been  ice  as  thick  as  a  penny-piece,  and  Potatoes, 
French  Beans,  and  many  other  tender  things  are 
badly  cut  up.  Strawberries  that  looked  so  well  a 
fortnight  since  and  gave  promise  of  a  wonderful 
crop  have  been  destroyed.  I  have  grave  doubts 
as  to  the  Apple  crop  in  many  places  where  the 
trees  have  been  exposed  to  the  severity  of  the 
weather,  as  I  find  considerable  quantities  are 
falling  off.  Pears  are  looking  better.  Peaches  at 
present  are  looking  very  well.  I  have  a  wonderful 
set  of  fruit  this  year.  I  never  saw  Peach  trees  in 
a  healthier  condition  and  so  free  from  blister  as 
they  are  this  year.  The  25th  of  May  was  the 
hottest  day  for  the  month  here,  when  the  ther- 
mometer stood  at  80°  in  the  shade. — Wm.  North- 
more,  Leii/ham,  S.  Deron,  May  26. 

Veronica  Hulkeana. — My  experience  with 
this  differs  somewhat  from  that  of  "  H.  P." 
(see  p.  434).  I  have  grown  it  for  a  good  many 
years  in  various  situations,  and  never  saw  it  in 
any  way  touched  by  frost,  though  other  New 
Zealand  Veronicas  were  badly  hit  or  killed  out- 
right That  it  is  far  from  common  I  quite  admit, 
but  I  have  no  plant  in  ray  garden  which  is  more 
admired  when  it  is  in  blossom.  Quite  young 
plants  about  2  feet  6  inches  in  height  have  been 
literally  smothered  with  flowers,  the  sprays  being 
in  many  cases  15  inches  long.  Two  or  three  years 
ago  I  had  a  very  fine  specimen  about  7  feet  high, 
as  much  across,  and  completely  covered  with 
flowers  from  top  to  bottom,  but  from  some  un- 
accountable reason  it  died  shortly  after  flowering. 
I  find  this  Veronica  extremely  easy  to  raise  from 
cuttings,  and  think  that  a  fresh  stock  should 
always  be  kept  going,  for  it  seems  to  be  a  short- 
lived plant.  Veronica  Lav.andiana  resembles  V. 
Hulkeana  very  closely  in  foliage,  though  more  in- 
clined to  be  procumbent.  It  has  bunches  of  white 
flowers  tinged  witli  pink  and  is  very  pretty. 
Gkee.nwuod  Pim,  Monkitoirn. 

Notes  from  Bromsgrove. — I  was  glad  to 
read  Mr.  Wolley-Dod's  note  in  The  G.^rdkn,  .June 
2,  on  Aster  .alpinus.  I  have  always  found  the 
type,  whether  brought  from  its  alpine  home  or 
purchased  from  nurserymen,  very  difficult  to 
grow.  With  me  it  is  generally  attacked  by 
aphides  or  red  spider,  and  dwindles  away.  The 
var.  superbus  has  yielded  one  flower  this  yciir 
and  is  in  a  sickly  condition.  The  plants  are 
grown  on  .a  well-constructed  rockery  in  liglit  and 
well-drained  loam  ;  it  is  evident  that  they  need 
some  special  treatment.  When  at  Messrs.  R. 
Smith  and  Co.'s  nurseries  the  other  day  I  saw  in 
bloom  and  purchased  somo  fine  specimens  of  wjiat 
were  called  Erigcrastrums.  The  name  is  a  Imr- 
baroiis  compound,  but  the  flowers  are  charming 
Mild  the  plants  full  of  vigour.  (Jan  this  be  Mr. 
Wolley-Dod's  Erigeron  grandiflorus  ?  Nothing  in 
my  rockery  is  more  beautiful  now  than  Dianthus 
glacialis.     My  plants  are  mainly  seedlings  raised 


last  year ;  they  measure  6  inches  across  and  are 
crowded  with  blossoms.  I  grow  them  in  peat 
and  sharp  gravel.  Thus  grown,  they  succeed  as 
well  on  the  level  border  as  on  the  raised  rockery. 
Plants  of  Anemone  sulphurea  dug  up  in  April  on 
the  St.  Gothard  have  taken  kindly  to  their  new 
home  and  are  in  perfect  health,  also  Primula  vis- 
cosa  and  P.  Auricula,  the  latter  from  Monte  Gene- 
roso.  They  are  both  planted  between  slabs  of 
sandstone  with  a  north  aspect.  Ramondia 
pyrenaica  alba  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  impostor. — 
Herhert  MrLi,iN(!TON',  Brom^ijrore. 

Rhododendron  Championse. — Although  this 
lihododendron  has  been  seen  in  flower  two  or 
three  times  before  in  this  country,  its  flowering 
under  cultivation  is  so  rare  as  to  be  of  consider- 
able interest ;  it  is,  therefore,  worth  while  to  note 
that  it  is  now  in  bloom  in  the  temperate  house  at 
Kew.  The  plant,  which  is  3  feet  high  and  of 
bushy,  although  somewhat  sparse  habit,  carries 
flowers  at  the  apex  of  almost  every  branch.  They 
are  produced  in  loose  clusters,  and  each  one  is 
about  4  inches  across,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
number  of  yellow  blotches  on  the  standard  petal, 
pure  white.  The  species  is  probably  nearest  in 
relationship  to  R.  formosum,  but  its  flowers  differ 
in  being  much  larger  and  in  the  segments  of  the 
corolla  being  much  more  deeply  divided.  In  its 
foliiige  it  is  distinct  from  any  other  Rhododendron 
in  cultivation,  the  leaves  being  lanceolate,  pointed, 
3  in.  to  6  in.  long,  and  covered  thickly  with 
short  bristly  hairs.  The  leaves  acquire  a  decided 
purple  tinge  during  the  summer,  more  especially 
if  the  plants  are  taken  outside  and  placed  in  a 
sunny  position.  Other  well-marked  characters 
of  less  importance  are  the  length  and  narrowness 
of  the  calyx  lobes  and  the  brightly  coloured 
bracts  at  the  base  of  the  flower-trusses.  It  is 
evident  that  sunshine  is  the  thing  needed  to  over- 
come the  shy-flowering  propensities  of  this  species. 
The  last  time  it  flowered  at  Kew  was  in  1888,  after 
a  summer  which  in  the  matter  of  sunshine  re- 
sembled to  a  great  extent  that  of  last  year.  It 
may  be,  however,  that  with  age  it  will  flower 
more  freely.  Many  of  the  Himalayan  species  if 
grown  from  seed  arc  very  difficult  to  flower  until 
they  are  of  large  size.  R.  Championas  was 
discovered  in  Hong  Kong  in  1849,  and  was  intro- 
duced to  Kew  .about  1878. — B. 

Strelitzia  Reginse. — Among  greenhouse  and 
stove  plants  in  bloom  at  this  season  there  is 
certainly  none  so  likely  to  arrest  attention  as  this 
South  African  Strelitzia.  Introduced  as  long  ago 
.as  1773,  when  the  choice  of  horticulturists  as  to 
the  wherewithal  to  furnish  their  greenhouses 
was  much  more  restricted  than  at  present,  the 
species  was  eagerly  sought  after.  It  is  in  the  old 
and  long-established  gardens  in  the  provinces 
that  it  is  to  be  most  frequently  met  with  now- 
adays.  Belonging  to  the  s.ame  natural  order  !is 
the  Cannas  and  Musas,  it  has  also  the  same 
character  of  foliage  in  a  smaller  degree,  the  stout 
leathery  leaves  being  oblong,  18  inches  in  length, 
and  of  bold  and  striking  appearance  The  flowers 
are  borne  on  a  scape  3  feet  or  more  high,  which 
occasionally  branches  at  the  top.  Although  two 
or  three  flowers  only  are  open  at  one  time  on  each 
head,  a  succession  of  them  is  maintained  for 
several  months.  The  remarkable  outline  of  the 
flowers,  which  suggests  a  bird's  head,  and  their 
brilliant  colouring  have  led  to  the  name  of  Bird 
of  Paradise  Flower.  Tlie  sepals  are  erect  and 
bright  orange  ;  the  petals,  one  of  which  is  shaped 
like  an  arrow,  are  purple.  The  most  suitable 
temperature  for  this  plant  is  one  intormediato 
between  the  stove  anil  greenhouse.  It  likes  a 
rich  loamy  soil  and  abundance  of  water,  especially 
during  summer.  An  important  factor,  too,  in 
the  production  of  flowers  is  unrestricted  sunshine. 
If  not  within  3  feet  of  the  glass  the  plants  need 
never  be  shaded.  There  are  several  other  species 
from  South  Africa  closely  allied  to  this  and  almost 
identical  in  bloom,  but  dillering  considerably  in 
foliage.  One  with  smaller  leaves  th.m  S.  Kegin.T 
is  called  S.  ovata ;  another  witli  leaves  almost 
absent  and  scarcely  more  than  bare  petioles  la  S. 
parvifolia.  Both  S.  Keginiu  and  b.  ovata  are 
dowering  well  in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew. 
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ALPINE  GARDEN  AT  LEEDS. 

Tub  neighbourhood  of  the  groat  manufacturing 
city  of  Leeds  appears  to  be  uiifavouralile  to  any 
mode  of  cultivating  alpine  plants,  the  smoky 
fog  there  being  so  intense  that  it  would  seem 
rash  to  attempt  any  sucli  thing  ;  nevertheless, 
at  Kirkstall  Mr.  Wood 
grows  a  great  number  of 
these  plants,  and  I  must 
confess  that  I  was  very 
much  surprised  to  see  a 
remarkably  fine  collection 
of  subjects  well  grown 
there  in  spite  of  the  de- 
posit of  smuts  with  which 
everything  in  his  jiretty 
garden  is  covered.  His 
ability  as  a  cultivator, 
however,  is  so  well  known 
to  the  readers  of  The 
Garden,  that  tliere  is  no 
occasion  for  me  to  dilate 
upon  it  here.  In  the  pre- 
sent article  I  jiurpose  to 
describe  the  alpine  gar- 
den of  an  alpine  grower 
of  great  renown,  who, 
having  obtained  a  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  almost 
all  the  mountains  in  the 
world  by  visiting  them, 
resolved  to  attempt  the 
cultivation  of  the  moun- 
tain flora  in  his  own 
grounds  at  Leeds.  I  am 
writing  of  Mr.  Hawthorn 
Kitson,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing manufacturers  of  this 
pre-eminently  manufac- 
turing city  and  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  Alpine  Club. 
There  is  hardly  any  Swi.ss 
mountain-top  on  which 
Mr.  Kitson  has  not  planted 
his  feet,  and,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  he  was  one  of 
the  fir.st  to  scale  the  Cervin 
after  the  Whymper  acci- 
dent, so  that  we  must 
think  of  him  not  merely 
as  a  cultivator  of  alpine 
plants,  but  also  as  a  past 
master  in  mountain  climb- 
ing. 

Omiing,  at  the  distance 
of  half -an -hour's  drive 
from  Leeds,  a  splendid 
landed  property  situateil 
on  rising  ground,  which 
forms  the  top  of  a  small 
mountain  or  hill  com- 
manding a  pretty  exten- 
sive view,  Mr.  Kitson  is 
here  sheltered  from  the 
smoky  fog,  which  seldom 
roaches  him,  and  lii's  gar- 
den does  not  present  the 
sooty  aspect  which  is  so 
prevalent  in  all  the  gar- 
dens in  the  more  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Leeds 
and  with  which  Lon- 
doners are  not  entirely 
unacquainted  in  tlieir 
gardens.  At  Elniet  Hall  there  is  plenty 
of  sunshine  and  the  ])lants  tliere  flourish 
in  consequence.  Moreover,  tlie  proprietor  of 
this  fine  demesne,  which  e.vtends  over  both 
sides  of  the  hill  on  which  it  is  situated,  has  a 
taste  for  beautiful  things,  and,  possessing  great 


wealth,  can  carry  out  his  fine  designs  on  a  large 
scale. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  may  be  easily 
understood  how  successful  his  alpine  garden 
has  proved,  and  before  my  visit  I  was  well 
aware    that    I   should    find    there   a   splendid 


A  pordon  of  tlie  roclc  ijarden  ul  Elinet  Hall,  Leedn.    Engraved  fur  The  Garden  'iviii  a 
photograph  sent  ())/  Mr.  J.  H.  Kitxon. 


structure  of  rockwoik.  However,  wlien  I  did 
visit  it  last  year,  I  was  greatly  surprised, 
because  I  had  not  expected  to  tlnd  there  such  a 
tine  collection  of  various  jilants,  and  1  hail  l)een 
very  far  from  sup|)Osing  that  under  a  climate  so 
difl'erent   from   that  of    the  Alps  (there  is  no 


snow,  or  hardly  any,  here  in  winter)  the  little 
alpine  plants  would  attain  such  dimensions  of 
gi'owth.  I  saw  here  a  plant  of  Atragene  alpina 
measuring  nearly  10  feet  high,  the  twining 
branches  of  which,  full  of  life  and  health,  and 
laden  with  the  violet-blue  flowers,  rambled 
•amongst  the  branches  of  a 
Plum  tree. 

A  similar  wonderful 
sight  may  be  seen  on  the 
terrace  at  Gravetye  Manor, 
and,  no  doubt,  elsewhere 
also  in  the  projiitious 
climate  of  England.  When 
we  Swiss  cultivators  suc- 
ceed in  grovring  an  Atra- 
gene 5  feet  high,  the  fact 
is  announced  in  our  papers 
as  a  marvel  !  The  Atra- 
gene, however,  is  a  mere 
nothing  in  the  immense 
total  of  subjects  liere,  and 
forms  no  part  of  the  col- 
lection of  plants  in  the 
alpine  garclen  at  Elmet 
Hall. 

Let  us  enter  this  aljjine 
garden  and  look  round  it 
a  little.  First  of  all  1 
may  mention  that  the 
I'ockeiy  was  constructed 
liy  Messrs.  Backhouse, 
of  York,  the  work  being 
carried  on  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  Mr.  Pot- 
ter. The  material  of  which 
it  is  composed  is  sombre- 
looking  granite,  which 
would  have  had  a  rather 
gloomy  effect  if  the  blocks 
had  not  been  artistically 
arranged ;  but  as  these 
have  been  tastefully  dif- 
posed,  and,  moreover,  as 
the  structure  is  every- 
where furnished  with 
broad  tufts  of  recum- 
bent-foliaged  plants,  the 
granite  presents  an  agree- 
able and  comely  aspect. 
The  plan  of  this  alpine 
garden  represents  a  series 
of  valleys  between  em- 
bankments, the  broad 
<louble  sides  of  which  are 
very  artistically  designed. 
Paths  lead  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  a  stream  of 
water,  which  cames  one's 
mind  back  to  the  margin 
of  some  alpine  torrent, 
there  falls  and  murmurs 
unceasingly  as  it  runs  on 
to  discharge  itself  into  a 
jHiol  which  is  fully  fur- 
nished with  amphibious 
and  acpiatic  plants.  Dense 
groups  of  shrubs  enclose 
this  alpine  garden  on 
every  side,  cutting  it  oflf 
from  the  sunounding 
l.uulscape,  and  thus  con- 
fining the  eflect  and  the 
impression  of  alpine 
scenery  within  its  own 
limits  and  unafl'ected  by  the  intrusion  of  other 
objects  of  view,  such  as  the  adjacent  gardens, 
which  also  are  very  fine,  and  would  of  them- 
selves deserve  a  special  description  in  The 
Garden.  In  tliis  mountain  world  in  miniature, 
in  which  all  the  flowers  of  the  mountains  have 
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their  rejjiesentatives,  I  expeiieuced  some  de- 
lightful imiiressions,  which  I  wish  I  coidd 
convey  to  luy  readers  — impressions  somewhat 
like  those  which  a  lover  of  the  fine  arts  feels 
when  viewing  a  painting  of  one  of  the  great  old 
masters. 

On  the  margin  of  the  torrent  stream,  which 
sings  the  liymn  of  the  mountains  as  it  rushes 
along,  1  saw  our  native  Primula  fariiuisa  in 
flower  by  the  side  of  the  Himalayan  Primula 
rosea,  and,  close  by,  the  giant  Primulas  cash- 
meriana  and  sikkimensis  ;  also  our  native  Pin- 
guiculas,  which  I  have  so  much  difficidty  in 
gi'owing  here  at  Geneva, flourishing  in  the  shade 
of  the  tall  Asiatic  Meconopsis  ;  the  charming 
and  delicate  -  flowered  Menj'anthes  trifoliata, 
the  brilliant  Calthas  (various  species),  Ranuncu- 
lus Lyalli,  the  very  rare  Darliugtonia  califor- 
nica  (which  withstands  the  winter  well  there), 
and  Sarracenia  purpurea.  On  the  banks  fif  this 
stream  are  some  small  plateaux  or  table-lantls 
which  have  been  transformed  into  alpine 
marshes  in  which  flourish  Gentiana  bavarica  (a 
rarity  in  England),  the  various  hardy  Cypripe- 
diums,  Sanguinaria  canadensis,  the  various 
species  of  Soldauella,  the  Saxifrages  which  de- 
light in  cool  moist  positions,  &c. 

From  the  clefts  of  the  rocks  which  overhang 
the  paths  grow  Eritrichium  nanum,  Androsaces 
from  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  Himalayas, 
Anemone  sulphurea,  A.  alpina,  and  A.baldensis, 
Daphnes,  Campanulas  in  the  greatest  diversity, 
amongst  which  U.  muralis  and  C.  Allioni  were 
especially  conspicuous,  Cyananthus  lobatus,  the 
various  species  of  Draba,  Gentiana  verna, 
acaulis,  Kochiana,  brachyphylla,  &c.,  Linarias, 
Lithospermums,  and  n(.)tably  the  multitudinous 
species  of  Saxifrage,  of  which  Mr.  Kitson  has  a 
splendid  collection,  many  of  the  plants  forming 
tufts  or  cushions  of  amazing  width.  In  those 
parts  oi  the  rockwork  which  are  richest  in  soil 
grow  broad  masses  of  Silenes,  Sedums,  Semper- 
vivunis,  Irises,  Dryas  octojietala  and  D.  Druni- 
inondi,  Ejjilobium  obcordatum,  Dianthus  alpi- 
nus,  D.  sylvestris,  D.  glacialis,  D.  atro-rubens, 
D.  cie.sius,  and  the  true  D.  neglectus,  which, 
some  time  ago,  formed  the  subject  of  a  long 
discussion  in  The  Garden,  and  which  Mr.  Kitson 
and  I  have  gathered  in  its  noted  station  on  the 
Lantaret  Alps.  The  collection  of  Primulas  from 
the  Alps,  Pyrenees  and  Himalayas  is  a  very  rich 
one,  and  a  great  number  of  the  species  ajipear 
to  succeed  remarkably  well  here  in  the  climate 
of  Leeds.  In  the  clefts  of  a  part  of  the  rock- 
work  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  grow  Morisia 
hypogiea  and  Om|)halodes  Luciliie,  mid  not  far 
from  these  the  superb  Pliyteuuia  coniosum  from 
the  Tyrol,  Geranium  argenteuni,  Potentilla 
nitida,  the  Edelweiss,  (Jxytropis  montana, 
various  species  of  Onosnia,  Acantholimcjus 
(which  flower  abundantly  here,  but  never  seed), 
Arneliia  echioides  and  a  collection  of  sujierb 
Edraianthuses— those  curious  Bellflowers  (jf  the 
Austrian  Alps  and  the  Balkan  range.  Very 
tine  were  the  tufts  of  various  sjiccies  of  Ramon- 
dias,  of  which  there  are  several  kinds  here,  and 
equally  fine  were  the  dwarf  bushes  of  Genista 
prostrata,  (i.  pilosa  and  G.  sagittalis. 

From  the  higher  parts  of  the  rockwork  depend 
plants  of  the  various  Acienas,  Tropieolum  poly- 
phyllum,  (iypsophila  repeiis,  Mieliringias,  Si- 
lenes (jf  recumbent  habit  of  growth  and  various 
kinds  of  Dianthus,  and  in  shaded  places  the 
rockwork  is  carpeted  with  Arenaria  balearica 
and  Selaginella  Iwlvctica.  Linnsea  borcalLs,  that 
jiretty  little  caprifoliaccous  plant,  beloved  of  all 
alpine  growers,  extends  its  tufted  bivuiches  in 
moist  places  in  the  .shade  of  tall  KrtMiiuri  and 
A.sphodels.  In  oi'der  to  avoid  any  a]ipearance 
of  monotony  in  form  or  colour,  tall-growing 
species,    such   as   Phlomises,    Cephalarias    and  | 


Eryngiums,  are  planted  here  and  there,  and  on 
the  water  margins  we  find  stout  -  stemmed 
Typha.s,  Irises,  Oarexes  and — imparting  to  the 
whole  effect  a  feature  of  unwonted  elegance — 
even  the  common  Dipsacus  sylvestris,  whose 
rigid,  but  artistic  contour  forms  an  admirable 
accessory  to  this  natural  and  picturesque 
aiTangement. 

Nothing  is  suggestive  of  cultivation  here,  es- 
jiecially  in  the  oldest  part  of  the  rockwork, 
which  was  constructed  in  the  year  1887,  and 
which  has  already  assumed  quite  a  natural 
aspect.  Everything  has  been  picturesquely 
located,  and  in  this  medley  of  aljiine  and  extitic 
species  there  is  nothing  to  ofl'end  the  eye,  be- 
cause everything  has  been  put  in  its  proper  jjlace. 
As  I  observed  when  writing  about  the  alpine 
garden  at  Warley,  I  am  not  a  good  authority  on 
bulbous  plants,  such  as  Fritillaries,  Crocuses, 
Lilies,  Tuli]5S,  Scillas,  Narcissi,  <fec. ,  for  the 
culture  of  these  jjlants  belongs  essentially  to 
England  and  Holland,  and  a  Swiss  cultivator  is 
not  competent  to  say  anything  about  them.  I 
shall,  therefoi-e,  pa.ss  over  them,  as  their  suc- 
cessful culture  in  England  a.stonishe3  me  .so 
much,  that  I  fall  from  one  surprise  into  another 
whenever  I  come  across  them,  and  I  am  sure 
my  English  friends  would  not  wish  me  to 
meddle  with  a  subject  which  I  do  not  under- 
stand. I  shall  also  pass  over  (being  etjually 
unable  to  appreciate  them  at  their  true  value) 
those  curious  forms  of  plants  sent  from  Australia 
an<l  New  Zealand  under  the  names  of  Aciphylla 
(of  tall  growth  at  Elmet  Hall)  and  Ourisia,  itc. , 
plants  which  I  have  termed  "  Anglicanised," 
l3ecause  they  appear  to  have  found  in  England 
a  second  native  country,  and  grow  there  to  a 
marvellous  degree  of  jierfection.  I  only  write 
about  the  species  of  plants  which  I  know  and 
grow  heie  at  Geneva,  or  at  Bourg  St.  Pierre  in 
our  garden  of  the  Linna^a.  In  plants  of  this 
kind,  which  are  essentially  the  plants  of  our 
European  mountains,  Mr.  Kitson's  aljiine  gar- 
den is  remarkably  rich.  They  all  seem  to  live 
and  thrive  there  so  well  that,  pas-ing  lei.snrely 
along  its  winding  wild  paths,  one  is  inclined  to 
question  whether  it  is  not  all  a  delightful 
dream,  or  if  it  is  really  the  fact  that  within 
half  an  hour's  drive  lies  one  of  the  largest 
manufacturing  cities  in  the  world  ;  and  wdiether 
these  little  daughters  of  our  Swiss  Alps,  many 
of  which  were  reared  in  our  Jardin  Alpin 
d'Accliraatation  at  Geneva,  have  not  found 
under  this  .sky,  less  bright  than  ours,  but  more 
propitious,  conditions  of  existence  more  favour- 
alile  to  them  than  those  which  are  aflbrded  by 
the  mountains  of  their  native  land. 

H.    CORREVON. 


New  Calochorti. — I  was  much  interested  at 
the  Temple  show  in  the  attractive  little  collection 
of  Calochorti  which  Messrs.  Wallace  and  Co.,  of 
Colchester,  exhibited,  and  the.se  were  among  the 
few  things  that  frequenters  of  the  shows  had  not 
seen  before.  In  order  to  give  me  the  opportunity 
of  a  more  leisurely  inspection  of  some  of  these 
Calochorti,  Messrs.  Wallace  send  me  some  cut 
flowers.  I  am  charmed  with  the  little  C.  amienus, 
which  I  have  not  before  seen,  and  it  appears  to  be 
now.  It  belongs  to  the  Cyclobothra  section  and 
icminds  one  of  C.  albus  in  the  size  and  form  of 
the  flowers,  and  they  droop  in  the  same  graceful 
way,  but  instead  of  being  ivory  white,  the  flowers 
are  suH'iised  in  their  petals  with  a  delicate,  yet 
well-pronounced  mauve-purple,  with  a  ring  of  in- 
tense crimson  at  the  base.  The  inner  surface  of 
the  petals  is  covered  with  white  bristly  hairs,  as 
is  common  in  Calochorti.  The  se[)als  are  whitisli 
anil  ."et  olf  the  jjcaiity  of  the  petals  to  belter 
ailvautage.  Another  charming  llower  is  ('.  Hen- 
thumi,  which  has  more  open  (lowers  and  of  a 
blight  canary-yellow, 'jWith  conspicuous  brown-red 
blotches  at  the  base.     It  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 


tiful of  the  smaller-flowered  kinds.  Belonging  to 
the  same  section  of  the  genus  is  C.  lilacinus,  with 
llowers  2  inches  across  and  of  a  pale  mauve- 
purple,  also  blotched  at  the  base.  The  petals  are 
broad  and  the  (lowers  are  erect,  not  drooping,  as 
in  Cyclobothra.  These  are  a  few  of  the  varioua 
new  or  rare  kinds  now  in  Bower  in  the  Colchester 
nursery,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  see  that  at  least 
one  nursery  still  makes  a  specialty  of  these  charm- 
ing Californian  bulbs,  which,  though  somewhat 
delicate  in  constitution  and  rec[uiring  some  little 
care  in  attending  to  their  peculiar  necessities, 
tjuite  reiiay  all  the  attention  that  is  bestowed  upon 
them.  If  some  practical  grower  of  these  and  of 
other  similar  bulbs  were  to  give  us  his  experience, 
it  would  be  appreciated  by  all  who  love  to  grow 
plants  for  their  intrinsic  beauty  and  not  their 
rarity  or  costliness. — W.  Colukino. 


Stove   and   Greenhouse. 


FLOWERING  CANNAS. 

The  fa.shiou  in  plants,  as  in  all  other  subjects, 
is  continually  changing,  and  this  fact  is  cspe- 
ci^dly  brought  home  to  one  by  looking  back  on 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place  within  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  about  which  time  the ' 
tricolor  Pelargoniums  were  all  the  rage.  They 
were  followed  in  their  turn  by  Fuchsias,  and 
then  by  hardy  Ferns,  after  which  flne-foliagcd 
plants  came  to  the  front  ;  then,  about  a  dozen 
years  ago,  the  now  defunct  Pelargonium  society 
sprang  into  existence,  and  Pelargoniums  of  all 
sections  were  for  a  time  the  rage.  Tuberous  Be- 
gonias, too,  had  their  tuj-n,  but  none  of  these 
attained  the  position  that  Chrysanthemums 
occuiiy  at  the  present  day.  There  are  many 
other  classes  of  plants,  too,  that  may  be  re- 
garded as  general  favourites,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  any  have  bounded  so  rapidly  into  popularity 
as  the  dwarf  flowering  Cannas,  which  are  now 
all  the  rage,  and  I  am  assured  by  some  of  our 
nurserymen  that  it  is  sometimes  a  difficult 
matter  to  supply  all  the  orders  for  them.  There 
is  a  long  list  of  these  Cannas  to  be  met  with  in 
some  catalogues,  but  many  of  theiu  greatly 
resemble  each  other,  so  that  in  any  case  a 
selection  is  necessary.  The  foliage  of  these 
Cannas,  too,  is  very  handsome,  and  in  some  it 
is  of  a  rich  purple  tint,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  finest 
flowers  are  borne  by  the  green-leaved  forms. 
A  feature  that  renders  these  Cannas  very  valu- 
able is  the  long  season  over  which  their  flower- 
ing period  extends,  fm-  they  may  be  had  in 
bloom  qtiite  early  in  the  year,  and  the  latest 
flowers  are  sonetiines  borne  till  nearly  Christ- 
mas. The  individual  flowers  do  not  last  long, 
V)ut  a  succession  is  kept  up  for  .some  time  from 
the  same  j  anicle,  as  the  laterals  develop  after 
the  expansion  of  the  earlier  blosscmis,  ami  in 
the  case  of  established  plants  shoots  sudicieutly 
strong  to  flower  are  pushed  up  ono  after 
the  other  throughout  the  growing  season. 
Cannas  of  this  class  produce  seeds  as  readily  as 
the  older  forms,  and  where  there  is  space  at 
disposal  for  large  numbers  some  interesting 
things  may  be  raised  in  this  way.  If  the  seed 
is  sown  early  in  the  year  and  the  plants  grown 
on,  they  will  flower  in  the  summer.  Where 
home-grown  seeds  .are  not  attaiiudile  most  seeds- 
men keep  seeds  of  these  varieties  in  stock,  and 
tliey  may  be  purchased  in  a  mixed  state  at  a 
moderate  rate.  ]5y  some  cultivators  Canna 
seeds  are  filed  previous  to  sowing  in  order  to 
a.ssist  germination,  but  I  prefer  to  soak  them  in 
water  for  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  luuirs 
according  to  the  state  they  are  in.  This  is 
(|uiti^  as  efl'ectua!  as  (iling,  and  (hcie  is  then  no 
(langer  of  <lamaging  the  embryo,  which  nniy 
happen  in  the  other  case.     In  soaking  the  seeds 
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the  water  sliould  if  possible  be  kept  at  a  tempe- 
ture  of  about  80°.  One  thiug  to  be  especially 
guarded  against  is  that  after  the  seed  is  sown 
tlie  soil  must  on  no  account  be  allowed  to  be- 
come dry,  otherwise  if  germination  has  com- 
menced the  young  roots  are  quickly  injured. 
By  some,  Cannas  are  dried  oti'  during  tlie  winter 
season,  but  they  keep  in  much  better  condition 
if  they  are  maintained  in  a  slightly  moist  con- 
dition throughout  the  winter.  It  does  not 
matter  so  much  in  the  case  of  the  old  varieties 
with  tlieir  stout  rliizomes,  but  in  some  of  the 
finest  flowering  varieties  the  rliizomes  are  much 
weaker,  and  consequently  are  more  affected  by 
continual  drought  even  if  wliolly  or  partially 
dormant.  H.   P. 

Phaseolus  earacolla  {Mrs.  L.).— The  plant  you 
name  is  a  native  cf  the  East  Indies,  aud  a  deciJuuus 
stove  climber.  I  cannot  say  if  it  is  sutticiently  hardy 
for  the  situation  youmeution.  It  sbould  be  potted  in 
well-drained  pots,  using  for  soil  good  turfy  loam  made 
sandy.  It  may  be  increased  by  cuttings,  by  division, 
or  from  seeds.  The  flower  is  blue  or  lilac.  Tbe  plant 
reiiuires  plenty  of  water,  frequent  syringing  and  a 
moist  atmcsphero. — W. 

Carnations  Uriah  Pike  and  Duke  of  York. 
— I  was  anxious  to  see  the  above  two  Carnations 
together  and  had  this  wi^h  gratified  last  Wednes- 
da}'  in  the  Regent's  Park  Botanic  (Jardens.  Mr. 
May,  of  Upper  Edmonton,  exhibited  a  basket  of 
plants  of  the  latter.  It  has  large,  rich  crim 
son  tio«ers  of  better  form  than  those  of  Uriah 
Pike,  but  the  plants  probably  do  not  produce 
them  ([uite  so  freely.  They  are  both  great 
acipiisitions  to  the  crimson  -  coloured  winter- 
flowering  Carnations ;  indeed,  I  will  not  grow 
any  others.  They  are  both  wanted,  and  those 
who  grow  them  can  decide  for  themselves  which 
they  like  best.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that 
they  are  both  vigorous  growers. — J.  D. 

Carnation  The  Countess,  also  exhibited  in 
flower  at  the  Royal  Bot.mic  (iardens,  is  a  lovely 
white  variety,  but  it  had  evidently  been  forced 
into  flower,  as  it  is  not  a  tree  or  winter-flowering 
Carnation.  It  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Stacey, 
florist,  of  Dunmow,  in  Essex,  who  informs  me 
that  it  is  a  capilal  border  variety.  As  such  it 
will  be  an  ac<iuisition. — J.  D. 

Some  good  Carnations. — The  pretty  pink- 
flowered  Carnation  Mile.  Terese  Franco  is  the  best 
of  this  colour  for  winter,  and  it  is  also  very  free  in 
growth  and  easily  pro[)agated.  What  amateurs 
want  is  varieties  of  Carnations  with  bright  and 
decided  colours  for  winter  flowering,  also  such 
as  are  easy  to  grow.  For  a  pink  or  rosy-pink 
variety  I  know  of  none  to  surpass  this.  I  had 
it  from  Italy,  wheie  I  believe  it  was  rai.sed.  It 
has  been  renamed  in  England  Mrs.  Leopold  de 
Rothschild,  and  it  fays  much  for  the  beauty 
of  this  variety  that  it  has  been  ceitilicated  under 
both  names.  In  ro,se  or  rose-pink  this  and  Miss 
Jolifl'e  are  certainly  the  best.  Mrs.  Llewelyn  is 
also  a  distinct  clear  rose  with  larger  flowers  than 
either.  The  best  white  varieties  are  Mme.  Carle 
and  Mrs.  Moore.  The  best  scailet  is  Winter 
Cheer.— J.  D. 

Bougainvillea   glabra    failicg. — I   have    a 

Bougainvillea  glabra  that  will  not  flower.  It 
forms  line  healthy  leaves,  and  then  they  drop  off. 
It  is  casting  its  leaves  the  second  time  this  season. 
The  plants  are  well  attended  to,  and  a  miscella- 
neous collection  of  plants  grows  well  on  the 
stages,  including  about  two  dozen  Orchids,  nearly 
all  different  varieties. — F.  GREENErRV. 

*,*  I  have  known  this  same  failing  occur.  If 
the  plant  be  kept  on  the  dry  side,  water  not  being 
given  until  the  soil  is  dust-dry,  it  will  occur.  An- 
other source  would  be  from  one  of  the  same  causes 
hinted  at  in  the  case  of  the  Hoya,  viz.,  a  check 
through  a  lower  temjierature  for  a  few  days  or 
nights.  When  tlie  Bougainvillea  is  growing 
freely,  it  needs  far  more  water  than  the  Hoya.  In 
this  case  I  would  advise,  if  possible,  that  the 
plant  be  turned  out  of  its  pot  into  a  border  ;  in 
this  way  it  woidd  grow  stronger  and   need    the 


knife  freely,  but  when  failure  in  flowering  has 
arisen  un<ler  pot  culture,  this  is  a  good  remedy. 
Is  the  Bougianvillea  in  question  wrongl}-  named  V 
B.  glabra  flowers  on  the  young  wood  after  prun- 
ing previous  to  starting  into  growth  ;  B.  specta- 
bilis,  on  the  other  hand,  flowers  from  the  terminals 
of  the  previous  year's  growth.  Can  any  other 
agency  have  arisen  to  cause  a  check  to  both, 
such  as  the  fumes  from  the  stoke-hole  or  from  any 
other  local  cause  ?  These  could  not  be  determined 
without  inspection. — H.  G. 


MALMAISON  CARNATIONS. 

I  WAS  interested  in  the  article  that  recently  ap- 
peared in  The  G.\rden  respecting  these  Carna- 
tions, because,  although  I  do  not  now  grow  them, 
I  used  to  cultivate  a  good  many  plants,  and  found 
them  as  profitable  as  anything  else  in  the  way  of 
flowers  for  cutting.  My  practice,  however,  dif- 
fered somewhat  from  that  of  the  writer  to  which 
I  have  referred,  as  I  found  when  old  plants  were 
well  treated  the}'  produced  as  large  flowers  as 
voung  ones  and  gave  more  blossoms  in  a  given 
space.  To  cultivate  the  plants  up  to  a  large  size, 
they  require  very  careful  treatment  for  the  first 
three  years.  The  growth  must  be  well  hardened 
by  full  exposure  to  sun  and  air  while  they  are 
resting,  and  the  watering  must  be  done  by  some 
one  interested  in  them,  or  they  will  soon  go  wrong. 
I  used  to  stand  my  plants  out  on  a  gravel  walk 
where  the  sun  reached  them  the  greater  part  of 
the  day.  This  generally  took  place  about  the  end 
of  .June,  as  after  that  date  the  flowers  are  not  so 
valuable.  Each  plant  was  well  secured  by  sticks 
and  ties  before  it  was  taken  out  of  the  house  to 
prevent  injury  from  the  wind.  It  is  impossible  to 
say  how  often  tbe  plants  had  water  while  in  Ihis 
position,  but  they  were  always  kept  on  the  dry 
side  in  fine  weather  ;  in  fact,  they  were  so  dry 
sometimes  that  a  stranger  might  be  excused  if  he 
thought  them  in  danger  from  the  want  of  water. 
There  is,  however,  a  greater  danger  when  the 
opiiosite  conditions  prevail  for  a  week  or  two. 
To  secure  plants  five  and  six  yeais  old  that 
will  require  14-inch  pots  to  hold  them,  the  growth 
from  tlie  first  year  and  afterwards  must  be  well 
ripened ;  in  fact,  the  old  stem  must  be  ijuite 
woody,  and  then  it  will  resist  any  trifling  excess 
of  moisture  that  may  be  in  the  soil.  I  always 
considered  the  secret  of  my  success  in  kee()ing 
old  plants  in  good  condition  was  owing  to  the 
long  rest  they  had  in  the  open  air,  with  ordy  just 
enough  root  moisture  to  keep  the  growth  from 
shrivelling.  The  middle  of  September  is  soon 
enough  to  take  the  plants  under  glass  again,  when 
they  should  be  given  sufficient  water  to  moisten 
all  the  soil  if  dry,  and  in  a  day  or  two  after  they 
may  be  shifted  into  larger  pots  if  they  want  it. 
I  find  that  old  plants  resent  having  the  soil  taken 
away  from  their  roots.  They  may  be  shifted  on 
into  larger  pots  without  risk,  but  reducing  the 
ball  of  soil  with  the  object  of  giving  them  fresh 
and  returning  them  to  the  same  pot,  thej-  will  not 
endure.  When  a  plant  has  outgrown  the  largest 
pot  it  is  convenient  to  use  for  it,  it  is  better  to 
throw  it  away.  It  is  my  opinion  that  jilants 
raised  from  cuttings  are  the  best  for  those  who 
w  ish  to  grow  them  to  a  large  size.  The  cuttings 
should  be  struck  in  May  or  June. 

J.  C.  Clarke. 


1802.  After  alluding  to  Josephine's  love  of  needle- 
work, &c. ,  Sleneval  writes  as  follows  : — 

The  re-establishment  of  peace  with  England  had 
allowed  Josepiiine  to  correspond  with  some  English 
botanists  and  the  principal  London  nurserymen,  from 
whom  she  received  rare  and  new  plants  and  shrubs  to 
add  to  her  collections.  She  used  to  give  me  the  letters 
from  England  written  in  ccnnecti^  n  with  this  business 
to  translate  into  French.  At  La  Malmai.-on  Josephine 
used  to  visit  her  fine  hothouses  regularly,  and  she  took 
great  interest  in  them. 

This  extract  opens  up  some  possibilities  of  in- 
quiry. Who  were  "  the  principal  English  nur- 
serymen,' for  example,  with  whom  Josephine  cor- 
responded and  from  whom  she  obtained  plants  for 
her  collections ';  Some  of  the  rare  plants  at  La 
Malmaison  were  illustrated  by  French  artists,  and 
there  is  at  least  one  work  published  relating  to 
them,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  get  more 
information  from  our  French  friends. — F.  W.  Bl'K- 
bidue. 


Carnation  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison. — 
After  all  that  has  been  written  on  this  giant  strain 
of  Carnations,  we  seem  as  far  from  any  reliable 
evidence  of  its  origin  as  ever,  but  its  name  at  least 
'  suggests  its  having  been  christened  in  France, 
even  if  it  really  was  not  also  raised  there  from 
seed.  It  may  not  be  too  generally  know  n  that 
during  the  First  Empiie  the  Empress  Josephine 
took  a  special  interest  in  rare  plants  and  flowers 
during  her  daily  life  at  La  Malmaison.  In  the 
memoirs  lately  published  of  Napoleon's  private 
secretary,  the  late  Baron  de  Meneval,  wc  get  a 
sidelight  on  the  horticultural  (irogress  and  corre- 
spondence that  took  place  between  France  and 
England  after  tbe   ptace  of  Amiens  in   the  year 


CARNATION  WINTER  CHEER. 

This  plant  well  deserves  its  name,  for  it  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  best  winter-flowering  varie- 
ties we  have,  and  in  its  particular  colour  it  is  the 
be«t  of  all,  taking  into  account  its  compact, 
dwarf  habit,  profusion  of  flower  and  non-splitting 
of  the  calyx — a  trio  of  good  and  essential  quali- 
ties. I  find  that  the  best  return  is  had  from 
spring-struck  cuttings  flowered  in  4i-inch  pots. 
The  forwardest  of  these  are  now  being  potted 
into  this  size,  being  nice  plants  with  three,  four 
and  more  shoots  to  them,  the  result  of  stopping 
early  in  April.  As  these  are  requiretl  to  flower 
in  September,  the}'  will  not  again  be  stopped, 
but  later  stock  for  mid  winter  blooming  may  be 
so  treated  for  the  last  time  during  this  month. 
One  stopping  in  any  case  is  advisable,  as  by  it 
three  or  four,  and  even  more  flower-stems  are 
produced  in  place  of  the  leading  one  if  net 
stopped,  although  the  latter  may  throw  out 
more  side  shoots  which  would  not  bloom  until 
the  spring  following  at  least.  Old  plants 
that  were  struck  early  in  189.3  have  been 
wintered  in  44-inch  pots  ;  these  have,  after  giving 
a  sufficient  stock  of  cuttings,  been  shortened  back 
where  needful  and  then  potted  into  ti  inch  pots  to 
flower  in  the  autumn  also.  >Sumc  of  these  that 
did  not  look  so  promising  were  planted  outside, 
with  every  probability  of  yielding  a  useful  lot  of 
bloom  for  cutting  in  September.  Although  this 
Carnation  has  the  qualifying  adjective  of  "winter" 
attached  to  it,  this  must  not  be  considered  as  its 
only  season,  for  with  a  good  stock  of  jilants  and 
convenient  lioutie  accommodation,  I  believe  it  is 
possible  to  have  it  in  season  all  the  year  round. 
As  a  bedding  variet}-,  flowering  for  months  to- 
gether, I  very  well  remember  it  at  Messrs.  Veitch 
and  Sons,  Chelsea,  during  1892.  Autumn-struck 
cuttings  v\'ill  make  larger  stuft'  for  flowering 
twelve  months  hence  ;  these  it  would  be  advisable 
to  bloom  ill  G-inch  pots.  Where  there  is  room  to 
house  such  a  stock  in  a  cold  frame  after  being 
established  it  is  a  good  system  to  follow,  as  it  is 
when  there  is  any  difficulty  experienced  in  strik- 
ing the  cuttings  early  in  spring,  February  then 
being  the  best  time  to  secure  a  well-established 
stock.  In  the  autumn,  say  Se|)tember,  the  cut- 
tings will  strike  freely  enough  in  a  close  frame 
without  bottom-heat,  but  in  the  spring  bottom- 
heat  is  decidedly  preferable.  Winter  Clieer  is  be- 
yond doubt  a  worthj'  companion  to  Miss  .lolifi'c,  or 
Miss  Jolifl'e  Improved,  as  some  term  it. 

Fl.nR.v. 

Fuchsias. — Whether  due  to  the  fact  that 
Begonias  can  be  so  easily  raised  from  seed,  florists, 
therefore,  having  immense  stocks  which  they  wish 
to  force  into  commerce,  or  from  any  other  cause, 
certainly  at  the  recent  Temple  show,  whilst  Bego- 
nias were  shown  in  enormous  (piaiitities,  there 
was  but  one  little  lot  of  Fuchsias,  and  that  w.as 
the  small  group  of  the  pretty  white  variety  Prin- 
cess May  Mr.  CanncU  bnuight  up.  What  a 
dclii;htful  change  wouhl  it  be  to  once  nu)re  .see  a 
really  tine  rcprcsentati\e  collection  of  Fuchsias  at 
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a  Temple  show.  That  would  be  at  least  a  feature 
that  is  not  stereotyped.  No  one  wishes  to  see  big 
plants.  Either  bushes  or  pyramids  some  3  feet  to 
4  feet  in  height,  in  a  score  of  the  best  and  most 
varied  sorts,  would  be  delightful. — A.  1). 

Hoya  carnosa  failing. — My  greenhouse  is  a 
small  span-roofed  one.  The  temperature  varies 
from  54'  at  night  to  about  SO'  in  the  middle  of 
the  day.  On  the  north  side  of  roof  I  have  trained 
Lapageria  rosea,  L.  alba,  and  Asparagus  plumosus ; 
south  side,  Hoya  carnosa,  Stephanotis  fioribunda. 
Plumbago  capensis,  and  Passiflora  kermesina.  All 
these  are  thriving  well  except  two.  A  Hoya  has 
upwards  of  200  large  bunches  of  bloom  coming 
rapidly  forward,  but,  instead  of  opening,  numbers 
of  the  flowers  are  dropping  off',  some  the  head 
only,  others  stalk  as  well.  Can  you  suggest  a 
remedy  ?  It  may  be  in  too  small  a  pot  for  a 
plant  eleven  or  twelve  years  old,  viz.,  16  inches  in 
diameter ;  it  has  always  done  well  up  to  the 
present  time. — F.  Greenbuky. 

*,*  In  this  case  the  failure  in  the  way  described 
may  arise  from  various  causes.  Too  much  water, 
with  the  soil  possibly  in  an  exhausted  condition 
and  the  roots  thereby  weakened,  would  cause  it ; 
the  other,  extreme  of  drought  would  have  the 
same  effect  if  it  be  carried  to  excess.  The  roots, 
too,  may  have  become  unhealthy,  their  vitality 
being  impaired  bj-  want  of  fresh  soil.  In  course 
of  time  the  soil  in  any  case  would  become  loose  if 
the  potting  were  not  done  in  a  firm  manner,  many 
of  the  hner  parts  being  washed  through  the 
drainage.  If  the  plant  in  question  has  not  been 
repotted  for  a  few  years  and  is  in  anything  like 
this  condition,  it  had  better  be  shifted,  not  into  a 
larger  pot,  but  into  the  same  size  again  after  care- 
fully reducing  the  ball  sufficiently.  Nearly  all 
peat,  with  but  a  little  loam,  both  being  fibrous 
and  of  otherwise  good  quality,  and  a  fair  amount 
of  silver  sand  would  form  a  good  compost.  Other 
useful  accessories  would  be  lime  rubble  or  nutty 
charcoal,  both  being  suited  to  the  plant  by  reason 
of  its  long  continuance  in  the  same  pot.  If  the 
jjlant  be  healthy  and  in  a  good  state  at  the  roots, 
I  should  surmise  that  the  house  had  been  cooler 
than  usual  for  a  few  days  or  nights.  The  plant 
is  a  fine  one,  beyond  a  doubt,  20O  trusses  being  a 
large  number  for  it  to  bear.  The  pot  is  large 
enough,  provided  the  roots  are  healthy. — H.  G. 
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NOTES  FROM  CARSETHORN. 

Ekythronhim  Hartweci.— Mr.  J.  N.  Gerard 
has  kindly  infoi-mod  me  that  this  Dog's-tootli 
Violet  should  have  a  good  roasting  in  suninier. 
It  would  thus  apjiear  that  in  lufiviiig  it  to  a 
moister  aud  more  shady  position  than  it  formerly 
occupied  I  was  doing  harm  instead  of  good. 
Mr.  Gerard  also  tells  me  that  a  note  I  contributed 
to  TnK  Garden  a  short  time  ago  hardly  did  jus- 
tice to  E.  Hartwegi.  Perhaps  "  A.  H."  and 
others  wlio  grow  it  wiU  try  the  treatment  sug- 
gested. 

MoRisiA  UYP0G.15A. — This  little  alpine  is 
worthy  of  all  the  jiraise  given  it  by  Mr.  John 
Wood  on  p.  438.  It  was  figured  in  The  Gar- 
urn  of  September  12,  IHOl,  but  in  cohmr  ]irint- 
ing,  admii'ably  done  as  are  the  plates,  it  has  liecii 
iinpo.ssil)le  to  reproduce  the  dark  green  shining 
leaves  or  the  brightness  of  the  yellow  flowers. 
"  D.  K.,"  who  wrote  the  descriptive  note  v.hich 
accompanies  the  plate,  tells  us  that  it  derives  its 
specilic  name  from  the  fact  of  its  burying  its 
seed-pods,  and  luit,  as  Mr.  Wood  supposes,  on 
account  of  its  free  running  roots.  My  object  in 
]>enning  these  lines  is  to  mention  another  me- 
thod of  increasing  the  Morisia.  This  is  by  root 
cuttings.  Short  lengths  about  half-an-iiK^i  long 
insi^rted  in  a  pot  in  a  cold  greenhouse  will  soon 
proiliicc  httle  [ilants,  M.  Ijypogica  grows  fieely 
here  on  a  terraced  rock   garden  facing   south, 


planted  in  sandy  peat  and  grit.  I  have  now 
had  it  for  more  than  two  wiut;ers,  and  find  it 
quite  hardy  liere. 

Iris  MACROsii-noN. — Like  "J.  C.  L."  (p.  432), 
I  should  like  t(j  know  how  this  Iris  can  be 
grown.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  crucial  difli- 
culty  lies  in  its  establishment,  and  that  if  we 
could  once  induce  it  to  form  new  roots  it  might 
1)0  successfully  grown  in  warm  positions. 
Through  the  kindness  of  a  correspondent  I 
received  several  plants  from  the  United  States. 
These  were  placed  on  a  rockery  facing  south, 
on  a  slightly  raised  border  in  which  Irises  of 
the  Oncocyclus  section  are  planted,  and  in  pots 
in  a  cool  greenhouse.  Several  were  planted 
in  each  case  and  all  have  died  with  the  exception 
of  one  which  is  struggling  to  live  in  the  gi-een- 
liouse.  I.  macrosiphon  looks  as  if  its  rhizomes 
should  be  above  the  soil,  but  those  planted  in 
this  way  succumbed  as  quickly  as  any  others. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Wood  may  be  able  to  help  us. 
Some  of  these  Pacific  coast  plants  are  very 
troublesome. 

Iris  lacustris.— This,  again,  is  worthy  of 
Mr.  Wood's  encomiums,  although  in  my  garden 
it  is  apparently  of  larger  growth  than  at  Kirk- 
stall.  It  is  in  the  way  of  I.  cristata,  but  of 
dwarfer  and  more  tufted  growth,  and  with  niuuh 
deeper-coloured  flowers.  It  is  a  decided  acijui- 
sition  to  the  small  number  of  Irises  of  the 
Evansea  section  in  our  British  gardens.  It  is 
quite  hardy  here  in  sandy  peat  on  a  rockery 
facing  west,  and  has  no  protection  in  winter. 
I  do  not  think,  however,  that  it  will  ever 
supplant  I.  cristata  in  my  affections.  The 
delicate  colouring  of  the  crested  Iris  gives  it  a 
charm  all  its  own. 

Clstus  oBTCbiroLius. — Those  of  us  who  have 
our  gardens  close  to  the  sea  have  undoul)ted 
advantages  for  growing  many  plants  of  doubtful 
hardiness.  One  would  thus  like  to  mention 
this  charming  Rock  Rose  as  worthy  of  the 
notice  of  those  similarly  situated.  One  I  have 
as  C.  hybridus  has  been  on  the  top  of  a 
rockery  against  a  south  wall  for  three  years,  and 
has  been  c^uite  hardy  here.  It  came  into  bloom 
this  year  in  the  beginning  of  May,  and  its 
flowers,  which  are  produced  in  long  succession, 
are  very  beautiful  with  their  white  "  crinkled  " 
petals  with  a  spot  of  yellow  at  the  base.  The 
cold  snap  of  May  20  and  21,  which,  by  tlie  way, 
left  Potatoes  untouched  here,  although  inland 
much  damage  has  been  done,  slightly  injured 
some  of  the  buds  which  were  showing  cohnir  ; 
others  were,  however,  unharmed,  and  this  Rock 
Rose  is  in  full  beauty  again.  Its  comiianion, 
('.  hybridus,  has  not  yet  opened  this  year,  but 
is  covered  with  buds.  Let  me  once  more  make 
it  clear  that  our  climate  in  Kirkcudbrightshire 
is  much  milder  than  people  in  the  south 
imagine.  The  winter  of  1892-3  killed  a  nunjber 
of  plants  previously  considered  hardy  here,  hut 
these  Cisti  were  unharmed.  S.  Abnott. 

Carsethorn,  Dumfries,  N.B. 


Lithospermums.— The  examjile  of  rockwork 

set  up  at  the  recent  Temple  show  by  Me.ssrs. 
Backhouse  and  Son,  of  York,  must  have  delighted 
hundreds  who  take  an  interest  in  hardy  flowers, 
and  great  labour  must  have  been  expended  in 
arranging  the  subjects  in  such  a  charming  manner. 
Among  the  manj'  subjects  was  .a  collection  of 
Lithospermums.  There  were  L.  (Sastoni,  which 
grows  to  the  height  of  from  K  inches  to  12  inches 
and  has  heads  of  azure-blue  flowers  with  wliile 
eye,  and  L.  graminifoliuin,  with  dwarf  (Irass-like 
foliage  and  bcaiing  on  short  stems  a  (hooping, 
loose  cluster  of  cani|ianulato  iizuie-bluc  IIow(ms. 
The  strong-gi-owing  !>.  prosliiitum  was  theie, 
with  its  prostralro  growth  and  deep  brilliant  blue 
flowers,  a  plant  that  wants  to  bo  seen  in  a  mass 
to  fully  appreciate  its  ornamental  value.     L.  pur- 


pureo-cferuleum  produces  erect  corymbs  of  blue 
flowers  and  is  \ery  attracti\e.  L.  oleifolium, 
likewise  very  dwarf,  bears  a  loose  cluster  of 
campanulate  light  blue  flowers.  All  these  are 
most  suitable  for  choice  rockwork,  and  they  appear 
to  do  well  in  good  loam  with  a  proportion  of  sand 
and  a  little  peat.  I  once  saw  in  the  nursery  of 
Mr.  Charles  Noble  at  Sunningdale  a  large  patch 
of  L.  prostratum  when  in  full  bloom  ;  the  sandy 
soil  appeared  to  suit  it. — R.  D. 

Choice  alpines.  —  The  collection  of  these 
flowers  in  the  Temple  Gardens  by  Messrs.  Back- 
house and  Son,  of  York,  contained  some  rarities 
deserving  of  record.  It  may  be  said  with  fair- 
ness at  the  outset  that  the  method  of  naming 
was  decidedly  defective.  The  names  of  the 
various  subjects  were  written  on  thin  strips  of 
paper  and  simply  laid  upon  the  jjlants,  and  when 
lifted  by  visitors  to  be  read,  there  was  a  danger 
of  their  not  being  again  placed  on  the  proper 
subjects.  The  tents  were  also  draughty,  and  a 
rush  of  air  caused  the  names  to  be  blown  about, 
otherwise  the  collection  was  jjerfect  in  its  way, 
full  of  interest  and  instruction.  Among  the 
rarities  was  Celmisia  verbascifolia,  growing  from 
9  inches  to  12  inches  in  height,  and  bearing  white 
flowers  with  a  pale  yellow  centre.  The  pretty 
Androsace  villosa  is  not  a  rarity,  but  it  is  deser\-- 
ing  of  mention  for  its  umbels  of  bluish  pink  blos- 
soms. Cytisus  decumbens,  with  its  creeping 
stems,  is  a  winsome  subject,  with  its  racemes  of 
yellow,  brownish  purple  flowers.  Daphne  rupes- 
tris  is  very  dwarf,  and  said  to  be  not  only  rare  in 
this  country,  but  becoming  so  in  its  native  home. 
Achillea  rupe.stris  is  a  delightful  subject,  pro- 
ducing with  freedom  small,  pure  yellow,  single 
flowers.  Edraianthus  serpyllifolius  is  a  very 
dwarf  Harebell,  bearing  large  brilliant  dark 
purple,  erect,  bell-shaped  flowers  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  its  prostrate  stems,  and  was  one  of 
the  leading  gems  of  the  collection.  Linna'a 
borealis,  the  Twin  Flower,  is  a  lovely  little  plant 
allied  to  the  Honeysuckle ;  it  has  trailing  ever- 
green stems,  the  flowers  are  bell-shaped,  rose 
coloured,  and  very  fragrant.  Cypripedium  acaule, 
Calceolus,  and  pubeseens  were  also  to  be  seen  in  the 
collection,  which  comprised  a  large  number  of 
subjects. — R.  1). 


NOTES  ON  HARDY'  PLANTS. 

Polygonum  sachalinense. — I  see  this  plant 
spoken  of  in  a  contemporary  in  a  somew  hat  spe- 
cial way  OS  being  propagated  and  provided  for 
present  demands  for  it.  Ihad  the  impression  that 
in  numerous  gardens  and  nurseries  this  plant  was 
not  only  plentiful,  but,  like  its  fellow,  P.  cuspida- 
tum,  in  most  instances  so  free  as  to  become  a  pest. 
It  is  certainly  so  here,  though  not  long  planted, 
and  I  rather  fancy  that  very  extensive  demands 
might  be  met  from  existing  stock,  even  though 
such  demands  might  be  of  the  wholesale  character 
as  implied  by  a  forage  plant.  This  plant  is  very 
liable  to  sutt'er  from  late  frosts.  It  sutlers  more  or 
less  almost  every  year  from  this  cause,  and  at  the 
present  moment  the  young  shoots,  which  liad 
grown  4  feet  to  5  feet  high,  are  now  doublei!  and 
drooping  at  about  half  that  length  from  the  G  of 
frost  experienced  here.  It  is  true  that  so  severe 
a  frost  in  the  latter  half  of  May  is  exceptional. 
The  question  arises,  were  this  [)Iant  being  grown 
for  economic  purposes,  would  it  not  be  a  serious 
loss  to  see  an  acre  or  more  cut  down  in  this  way 
in  a  few  hours  ?  and  being  an  early  grower  makes 
the  risk  greater. 

Ourisia  coccinea. — One  hears  of  this  promis- 
ing to  flower  much  more  freely  this  spring  than  it 
is  wont  to  do.  As  a  cultivated  and  decorative 
plant  it  is  known  to  liave  but  one  fault,  that  of 
i)eingashy  bloomer,  hence  the  value  of  observa- 
tions ma<le  in  various  parts  of  the  country  tliia 
spring,  all  pointing  to  the  above-named  fact.  I 
think  it  is  reason.ablo  to  believe  that  the  liot  sum- 
niei'  of  last  year  is  in  .some  way  accountable  for 
it,  because  the  spikes  of  blossom  which  are  at 
present  fleveloping  start  immediately  from  the 
dormant  points  or  crowns  of  last  autumn.     If  we 
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may  believe  that  the  plant  likes  warmth,  we  may 
not  have  been  doing  the  best  for  it  to  put  it  in 
shady  quarters  for  the  salie  of  moisture,  which  we 
know  it  likes  ;  but  it  would  seem  that  we  might 
try  it  in  a  damp  place  and  stiifish  soil,  with  more 
exposure  to  sunshine,  and  possibly  if  this  is  done 
it  may  flower  better.  I  used  to  grow  it  and 
flower  it  well  about  ten  years  ago,  and  the  promise 
of  flowers  at  present  has  made  me  begin  to  think 
why  my  plants,  still  growing  in  the  same  place, 
now  never  flower  at  all,  and  I  imagine  that  it  is 
because  during  the  ten  years  an  Apple  tree  has 
80  encroaclied  and  shaded  the  plants  as  to  deprive 
them  of  the  sunshine. 

Gunnera  magellanica.— This  charming  sar- 
mentose  pigmy  (Umnera  has  flowered  well  with 
me  this  month.  When  we  contrast  it  with  its 
leaves  of  a  diameter  of  2  inches  with  the  other  one 
or  two  known  species  of  the  genus  which  have 
leaves  5  feet  to  8  feet  in  diameter,  we  indeed  find 
wide  extremes,  and  this  fact  lends  to  the  interest 
of  the  present  pigmy  species.  It  is  perfectly  hardy 
against  both  wet  and  the  severest  frosts,  and  it  is 
never  hurt  by  those  frosts  whicli  sometimes  take 
us  by  surprise  early  in  autumn  or  late  in  spring. 
This  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  the  other  forms 
of  Gunnera. 

Trillium  grandiflorum  majus.— A  season- 
able note  may  be  made  anent  the  plant  so-called. 
I  have  now  scores  of  what  would  be  called  strong 


to  give  this  plant  a  place.  It  spreads  but 
moderately,  and  is  capable  of  forming  a  group  of 
unique  foliage. 

Dianthus  Michael  Foster. — Under  this  name 
a  charming  Pink  has  reached  me,  and  just  now 
has  come  into  flower.  I  know  nothing  of  its 
parentage,  but  if  I  might  guess,  it  seems  to  be 
what  we  should  expect  from  a  cross  between  U. 
alpinus  and  I),  superbus.  The  flowers  have  the 
flatness  and  brilliancy  of  those  of  the  former,  and 
modified  laciniations  of  the  petals  after  the  style 
of  the  latter.  The  foliage,  too,  and  the  leafy  flower- 
stalks  resemble  those  of  superbus.  Even  should 
not  there  be  the  relationships  I  have  pointed  out, 
the  description  may  serve  to  convey  an  idea  of 
the  beauty  and  desirableness  of  this  variety.  It 
has  distinctly  the  perfume  of  the  Sweet  William. 
It  makes  a  brave  little  plant  for  the  rock  garden, 
the  habit  being  good  in  all  respects.  The  height 
of  the  erect  flower-stems  is  0  inches. 

Tanacetum  Herderi. — This  silvery  species  is 
a  characteristic  plant  for  rockwork  ;  the  foliage  is 
freely  produced  on  somewhat  thick  and  woody 
forking  stems,  which  rise  but  a  few  inches  from 
the  surface.  The  flowers  are  not  much  indivi- 
dually, but  the  bright  yellow  heads  in  numbers 
have  a  pleasing  eSect  on  the  silvery  foil.  It  is, 
moreover,  one  of  those  plants  that  can  be  relied 
upon  in  the  coldest  winters,  and  just  now  when 
the  brightness  of  our  woods,  orchards  and  gardens 


Aloes  ill  the  Scilly  Isles.     Enqraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  plwtograpk 
by  Mr.  Greenwood  Pim, 


first  year  blooming  roots  as  collected.  The 
flowers  are  each  about  If  inches  in  diameter. 
I  have  others  in  flower  or  just  going  out 
that  have  been  quite  3  inches  in  diameter, 
and  with  herbage  almost  corresponding  in  size 
with  that  of  the  palmate  species  of  Hellebore  of 
the  forked  section,  or  which  are  generally  known 
as  Lenten  Roses,  and  represented  by  our  native 
Helleborus  viridis.  As  I  have  before  said,  I  am 
not  a  believer  in  a  variety  of  Trillium  grandi- 
florum that  is  entitled  to  the  varietal  name  of 
majus,  but  I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
flowers  of  Trillium  grandiflorum  as  collected,  if 
the  plants  are  well  grown,  simply  become  larger 
from  such  cultural  treatment,  and  I  think  it  is 
only  needful  for  those  who  within  the  last  few 
years  have  planted  the  species  to  observe  for 
themselves,  and  they  will  find  that  as  large  plants 
and  flowers  will  in  time  develop  as  those  which 
prompted  somebody  to  give  the  additional  name. 
Juncus  effusus  spiralis,  or  what  is  some- 
times aptly  called  the  Screw  Rush.  In  the 
gutters  of  the  walks  of  an  otherwise  dry  garden, 
this  interesting  and  moisture-loving  form  of  the 
common  Rush  may  be  grown  to  perfection. 
The  rigid  grass  is  peculiarly  and  pleasingly 
twisted  in  the  most  symmetrical  manner,  and  I 
find  that  few  plants  arrest  the  interest  of  visitors 
more  than  this.  Moreover,  the  long  twists  when 
picked  and  placed  in  vases  are  quaintly  and  dis- 
tinctly decorative  either  alone  or  mixed  with  a 
few  flowers.  I  would  strongly  advise  those  who 
have  slack  positions  where  moisture  accumulates 


has  been  tarnished  by  7°  to  10°  of  frost,  this  has 
not  suffered  in  the  least. 

Alyssum  Idseum  (Boiss. ). — This  is  a  very 
minute  plant,  bearing  a  great  abundance  of  the 
brightest  canary-yellow  flowers  in  a  pleasing 
arrangement  on  short  stems  about  4  inches  higli. 
It  is  indeed  literally  smothered  with  its  flowers, 
which  seem  quite  out  of  proportion  to  so  dwarf  a 
plant,  the  leaves  of  which  are  no  bigger  than 
those  of  the  common  Thyme.  The  plant  may  be 
classed  with  what  we  know  as  silvery-foliaged 
plants.  I  give  this  note  because  I  think  the 
plant  is  well  worth  a  place  among  the  choicer 
alpines  and  rock  garden  subjects. 

Phlox  stellaria. — No  more  winsome  variety 
of  the  lovely  group  of  dwarf  Phloxes  could  be 
grown  than  this,  which  has  nearly  white  flowers 
charmingly  and  abundantly  arranged  on  the  deli- 
cate stems,  with  even  more  delicate,  long  and 
narrow  leaves.  I  have  found  it  very  hardy  and 
lasting — lasting  in  the  sense  that  a  plant  seven 
years  old  is  still  vigorous.  Some  of  the  dwarf 
woody  Phloxes  need,  or  at  least  are  better  for 
biennial  propagation. 

Gentiana  acaulis. — I  have  been  interested 
very  much  in  a  short  description  furnished  to  me 
by  a  correspondent  as  to  how  he  has  |)lanted  the 
(ientianella  with  better  results  than  formerly — in- 

'  deed,  with  the  best  results  as   regards  flowering. 

I  He  says,  "On  the  strength  of  a  note  in  The 
(Iarhen  re  growing  Gentiana  acaulis,  I  ])lanted  a 
bed,   and   not  only  trod   the  plants  in,   but  beat 


them   in  with  a  spade.     They  have  this  season 
bloomed  profusely."  J.  W'ouD. 

WoodeiUe,  Kirkstall. 


ALOES  IN  SCILLY. 


On  p.  303  a  group  of  Socotrine  Aloes  growing 
on  a  rockeiy  in  Tresco  Gardeus,  Scilly,  was 
figured.  The  annexed  cut  represents  another 
type  of  the  Aloe  family,  the  Agave  or  Ameri- 
can Aloe,  whicli  is  snch  a  prominent  object  in 
Mediterranean  vegetation  and  which  seems 
quite  at  liome  in  Scilly  also.  The  plants  shown 
are  young  ones,  which  will  probably  soon 
commence  to  throw  up  their  massive  flower- 
stems  12  feet  or  15  feet  high  and  3  inches  or  4 
inches  thick.  These  grow  with  great  rapidity 
and  branch  at  the  top  in  a  candelabrum-like 
fashion,  somewhat  suggestive  of  a  telephone 
post.  Many  were  in  blossom  at  the  time  of  my 
visit  last  autumn,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
photograph  them  on  account  of  the  wind,  whicli 
kept  them  in  constant  motion.  G.  P. 


Two  good  late  Narcissi.  —  It  is  astonishing 
the  length  of  time  Xarcissi  may  be  had  in  bloom,  from 
the  very  early-blooming  white  Hoop-petticuat  till 
N.  poeticus  recurvus  and  N.  alhus  plenus  odoratus 
(double  white)  come  in.  These  are  most  valuable 
for  cutting  during  April  and  May.  Here  I  grow  both 
kinds  in  the  grass.  I  cut  a  big  bunch  on  May  22,  and 
shall  be  able  to  do  so  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight 
longer.— J.  Crook. 

Garden  Pinks. — These  hardy  flowers  are  not 
after  all  quite  so  early  as  was  anticipated, 
and  it  seems  probable  that  many  will  not  be  in 
bloom  by  the  12th,  the  date  of  the  Pink  show, 
which  is  to  be  held  at  the  Drill  Hall.  The  recent 
spell  of  cold  weather  has  materially  checked  that 
precocity  that  at  one  time  seemed  inevitable. 
The  prettv  rose-coloured  mule  Pinks  are  already 
in  bloom ;"  they  were  so,  in  fact,  so  early  as  the 
25th  ult.  The  white  Pinks,  especially  the  old 
double  white  and  Her  Majesty,  seem  to  follow 
next,  but  some  of  the  coloured' varieties  are  much 
later.  That  there  will  be  a  heavy  bloom  is  certain, 
as  plants  have  enjoyed  the  cooler  weather  and  the 
rains.  It  will  be  very  useful  indeed  if  in  border 
varieties  the  show  should  help  to  bring  to  the 
front  some  good  novelties. — D. 

From  Asia  Minor. — Mrs.  Robb  writing  on 
May  7  from  Azizieh,  Asia  Minor,  says  :— 

The  mountains  are  lovely  and  the  part  we  passed 
through  from  Ephesus  cliarming— very  like  Greece. 
It  is  Homer's  country  here,  and  a  cave  we  passed  has 
been  for  ages  called  Pan's  Cave,  and  the  shepherds 
still  pipe  on  oaten  reeds.  Here  Judas  Trees  take  the 
place  of  our  Elder  trees  in  the  hedges,  and  yellow 
Cytisus  bushes  and  a  Broom  like  the  Spanish  are  bril- 
liant among  the  Pomegranate  bushes  (the  latter  not 
yet  out)  and  Oleander  and  Myrtle.  I  send  you  a  pink 
Allium  (?).  I  stayed  five  days  at  Broussi— lovely— 
Onosma  taurica  growing  in  a  common  hedge.  1  find 
the  Hypeconm  here  (I  saw  it  at  Salamis),  and  the 
fields  are  covered  with  a  most  beautiful  kind  of 
Borage  (?),  which  gives  a  lovely  pink  and  blue  sheen 
in  the  landscape.  Smilax  trails  over  lovely  Tamarisk 
bushes  ;  yellow  Iris  out  in  abundance. 

Heuchera  sanguinea.— As  a  result  of  the 
advice  given  me  by  Mr.  Prichard  and  the  discus- 
sion which  took  place  in  the  pages  of  The  G.ui- 
DEN  last  year,  I,  too,  can  chronicle  a  great  im- 
provement in  the  behaviour  of  this  plant.  In 
August  I  divided  nil  my  stock.  Some  were 
planted  in  peat,  others  in  ordinary  kitchen  garden 
soil,  and  others  again  in  a  mixture  of  light  sandy 
loam,  leaf-mould,  a  good  sprinkling  of  decomiiosed 
cow  manure,  and  some  sand.  This  last  group  has 
done  very  well  indeed,  and  a  good  display  of 
flov.-ers  was  appearing  for  the  first  time  when  the 
recent  frost  came  and  cut  the  spikes  clean  ofl'. 
The  crowns  of  the  plants  in  all  the  grou|)S  have 
become  much  stronger  in  conseiiuence  of  tlie  divi- 
sion to  which  they  were  subjected.  The  group 
which  has  done  best  has  an  open  position,  facing 
south,  on  the  herbaceous  border,  where  the  soil  is 
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fairly  deep  and  rich  in  deca}-ed  vegetable  matter, 
but  well  draineil.  A  neglect  of  frequent  division 
seems  to  have  been  the  weak  point  in  my  treat- 
ment of  this,  and  I  hope  for  greater  success  in 
future.  The  smallness  of  the  bit  of  root-stock 
which  one  gets  with  each  crown  from  an  old  and 
weak  tuft  of  the  plant  makes  one  cautious  about 
division,  especially  at  the  time  of  year  (July  or 
August)  when  it  seems  best  to  divide  this  plant. 
— J.  C.  Tallack. 

Notes  from  Baden-Baden.— Lilium  albani- 
cum  is  not  a  gaudy  Lily,  yet  it  is  \ery  pretty. 
The  Turk's-cap-shaped  flowers  are  bright  sliining 
yellow,  with  the  nice  contrast  of  red  anthers.  A 
new  Verbascum  with  large  rose  flowers  is  very 
attractive.  The  showiest  among  the  flowers  of 
the  day  are  two  new  Pentstemons,  one  a  brilliant 
sky-blue,  the  other  a  deep  ultramarine.  Silene 
swerti:tfolia  is  a  very  interesting  plant,  native  of 
Persia  and  quite  hardy.  Its  creamy  white  flowers, 
as  large  as  a  half-crown-piece,  are  borne  in  great 
numbers  on  elegant  thin  stalks.  Backed  by  the 
grey  spathulate  foliage,  the  flowers  are  very  strik- 
ing. About  1 1  o'clock  all  the  blooms  seem  to  have 
faded,  but  the  morning  following  all  are  fresh  and 
open  again,  each  flower  doing  so  five  or  six  times. 
— JIax  LEirilTMX,  Badeji-Uaden. 

Notes  from  Warley  Place.  —  Numerous 
choice  little  shrubs  about  the  alpine  garden  are 
now  very  attractive.  Pernettya  mucronata  seems 
to  be  a  centre  of  attraction.  Azalea  rosa>flora  is 
also  pleasmg.  Masses  of  Ule.x  europa;us,  with 
Krodium  Mancscavi  in  the  background,  are  bold 
and  showy.  Antliericums  are  very  graceful  dotted 
about  on  sloping  banks,  also  Orchises,  O.  apifera 
being  very  neat  and  interesting.  Alyssura  R[)iiio- 
sum  is  very  effective,  and  well  merits  a  choice 
place  on  the  i-ockwork.  A  deep  coloured  form  of 
Rosa  alpina  has  been  very  bright  for  a  consider- 
able time  on  a  grassy  bank.  Rockfoils  in  many 
varieties  are  very  charming,  S.  longifolia,  Wal- 
lacei  and  Aizoon  being  conspicuous.  Uianthus 
and  Astragalus  are  in  full  bloojn,  also  glorious 
sheets  of  Heliantliemum  in  many  colours.  Cheir- 
anthus  alpinus  is  showy.  Very  striking  here  just 
now  is  the  double  Meconopsis  cambrica,  the 
flowers  of  a  deep  orange  colour.  Vieusseuxia 
glaucopis  is  an  extremely  pretty  Irid,  and  merits 
a  favoured  sunny  spot.  A  good  patch  of  Linna^a 
borealis  on  a  shady  bank  is  very  good  :  being 
fragrant,  this  enhances  its  value  as  a  rock  |ilant. 
Ins  atro-purpurea  (Oncocyclus)  has  bloomed  here. 
Cypripedium  Calceolus  and  Haberlea  rhodopensis 
growing  side  by  side  are  very  pretty.  Viola 
rothomagensis  is  quite  hardy  here  and  very  effec- 
tive. Nymphieas  are  just  coming  into  bloom 
—J.  M. 

AQUATICS  AS  WINDOW  PLANTS. 
Several  varieties  of  a(|uatic  t)lants  may  ea'ily  be 
grown  in  dwelling  rooms  if  a  light,  sunny  window 
can    be    had.     Others    need    only   a    reasonable 
amount  of  light. 

TnK  Watkr  HvAn.vTir  (Eichornia  crassipes 
major)  may  be  grown  in  a  vase  or  basin  of  water 
without  any  soil  whatever.  It  floats  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  its  roots  reaching  towards  the 
bottom.  It  will  flower  better  if  some  soil  be 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  but  this  is  not 
absolutely  necessary.  The  water  may  be  kejjt 
pure  by  jilacing  pieces  of  charcoal  in  it.  It  should 
be  changed  occasionally,  however,  and  tliis  may 
be  done  with  a  syphon.  This  plant  will  do  best 
if  given  some  sunlight.     Another  plant  is 

TiiK  I'akiuit's  FEATiiKit  (Myrio[)liyllum  proser- 
pmacoides).  This  is  grown  for  its  foliage  effect, 
whicli  is  very  beautiful.  The  foliage  is  finelv 
divided  and  disposed  in  whorls  around  the  stems", 
giving  tlie  plant  an  extremelv  featliery  an<l  grace- 
ful apijcarance.  This  will  grow  in  soil  if  it  is 
kept  constantly  wet,  or  it  may  be  grown  in  water, 
and  Id  does  not  need  sunshine. 

TiiK  WATKit  Pori'V  (Limnocharis  Humboldti) 
needs  both  soil  and  water  and  should  be  placed 
where  the  sun's  rays  may  reach  it.  The  plants 
should  be  placed  in  the  soil,  the  surface  of  which 
should  bo  covered  with  clean  sand  or  gravel,   the 


vessel  then  being  filled  with  water,  so  that  the 
soil  is  covered  about  •!  inches. 

The  Chinese  Sacked  Lily,  whicli  is  a  variety 
of  Narcissus  Tazetta,  may  be  grown  in  shallow 
dishes  of  water,  with  sand  or  pebbles  for  the  roots 
to  push  themselves  into  and  thus  support  the 
plant,  which  grows  more  than  a  foot  in  height. 
In  addition  to  these  may  be  mentioned 

The  Water  Lettcce  (Pistia  Stratiotes).  This 
is  the  best  of  all  the  floating  plants  if  kept  in  a 
warm  place.  The  long  roots,  seen  through  clean 
water,  are  as  delicate  as  the  finest  Ostrich  Plume. 
— I.  L.  Powell,  in  American  Gardnniiuj. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

HEiiBACEOD.s  BORDERS.— Spir.eas.— Although  all 
the  Spira;a8  make  very  fine  border  plants  there 
are  special  gems  among  the  family,  and  I  think 
palmata  alba  and  astilboides  are  the  two  best 
varieties,  that  is,  judging  them  by  the  flower- 
s|)ike.  Both  of  these,  however,  are  more  slender 
in  habit  than  others.  I  was  about  to  write  deli- 
cate, but  this  would  be  hardly  true,  as  all  the 
family  are  perfectly  hardy.  What  I  mean  is  that 
they  lack  the  robust  habit  of  Aruncus,  filipendula 
and  Ulmaria,  and  when  comjiared  with  these  are 
much  longer  in  growing  into  good-sized  clumps 
after  division,  especially  if  the  planting  is  not 
very  carefully  done.  Filipendula  fl.-pl.  is  one  of 
the  easiest  grown  ;  in  fact,  once  established  it  is 
a  dilticult  matter  to  get  rid  of  it,  as  it  pushes  its 
roots  in  all  directions  and  increases  in  size  with 
great  rapidity.  A  grand  clump  can  be  made  by 
planting  these  Spineas  in  variety  with  due  regard 
to  height— palmata  alba  and  filipendula  as  front 
plants,  backed  by  Ulmaria  and  its  variegated 
form,  with  astilboides  and  venusta  again  slightly 
behind  and  Aruncus  in  the  background.  As  this 
particular  section  of  the  family  are  moisture- 
loving  plants,  it  is  essential  when  planting  on  a 
rather  light,  dry  border  to  add  additional  soil  of  a 
more  retentive  nature  and  also  to  incorporate  a 
little  good  manure,  cow  manure  preferably,  or 
anything  with  a  tendency  to  bind  the  light  soil 
together  and  retain  the  moisture. 

STAKiNd  HERiiACEors  PLANTS.— The  golden  rule 
as  to  staking  herbaceous  plants  is  to  avoid  the 
practice  as  much  as  possible,  and  where  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  do  it  in  the  least  objectionable 
manner.  In  the  case  of  Carnations,  for  instance, 
I  have  seen  a  protest  against  staking,  but  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  avoid  sujjport  of  some  kind, 
or  the  blooms  will  be  lying  about  in  all  directions 
and  will  suft'er  considerably,  get,  in  fact,  smothered 
with  splashes  of  dirt  with  the  first  heavy  rain. 
They  want  a  single  stake  to  each  plant  as  small 
as  will  be  consistent  with  strength,  and  may  be 
loosely  tied  in  about  two  places,  allowing  the 
buds  to  droop  naturally  from  and  around  the 
stakes.  The  general  \erdict  as  to  border  Carna- 
tions, by  the  way,  seems  to  be  that  they  wintered 
somewhat  indift'erently,  and  later  losses,  espe- 
cially in  the  Clove  section,  have  been  rather 
heavy,  owing  to  the  attacks  of  the  black  wire- 
worm.  There  are  not  many  of  the  dwarfer  her- 
baceous plants  that  require  support,  except  in 
cases  where  with  dwarf  foliage  the  flower-stem 
attains  a  considerable  height.  Campanula  per- 
sicifolia,  for  instance,  is  best  with  a  stake  ;  the 
flower-stem  is  brittle  and  apt  to  snap  with  the 
first  rough  wind  or  heavy  rain.  Similarly  a  sharp 
look  out  must  be  kept  on  the  new  varieties  of 
Phlox,  both  the  suflVuticosa  and  decussata  sec- 
tions, as  the  flowers  de\elop.  They  will  throw- 
under  good  treatment  such  enormous  trusses,  that 
a  little  supjjort  is  necessary,  or  one  runs  the  risk 
of  coming  out  some  morning  and  finding  the 
flower-stems  prostrate.  Again,  with  things  of 
larger  growth  that  re<|uire  a  stake  to  keep  them 
from  encroaching  on  their  neighbours,  the  stake 
should  be  as  near  the  centre  of  the  plant  as  pos- 
sible, hidden  by  the  foliage,  and  the  flower-stems 
gathered  loosely  together,  the  aim  being  in  fiict 
so  to  stake  and  tie  as  to  avoid  any  appearance  of 
stillness. 

The  wild  CiAuoEN.— The  frost  and  cold  weather 
on  and  following  (he  'Jlst  having  brought  matters 


to  a  standstill  so  far  as  the  planting  of  tender 
things  is  concerned,  a  portion  of  the  week  has  been 
devoted  to  filling  up  bare  spots  in  the  wild  garden 
with  various  things  sown  early  in  the  year.  A  very 
fine  eflect  can  be  [iroduced  in  such  a  garden  if  the 
various  subjects  are  planted  with  a  due  regard  to 
height  and  also  to  judiciously  mix  the  respective 
flowering  seasons.  One  does  not,  for  instance, 
want  a  large  area  in  any  given  s[)ot  bare  for  the 
greater  portion  of  the  year,  and  when  we  reflect 
on  the  long  stretch  of  time  between  the  earliest  of 
the  Irises  and  P;eonies  and  the  last  of  the  Star- 
worts  and  the  many  families  re()resented  in  the 
intervening  months,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  distribution  in  planting  shall  be  intelligently 
displayed.  The  surroundings  of  a  wild  garden 
are  as  a  rule  such  as  demand  the  use  of  the  larger 
herbaceous  plants,  but  if  there  is  Ojjportunity 
for  dwarfer  subjects,  there  are  plenty  available, 
such  as  Pinks  in  v'ariety,  Veronicas,  the  dwarfest 
of  the  Irises,  and  still  earlier  Doronicums  and 
Lungworts. 

The  Ro.se  c.^hden. — Insect  pests  are  trouble- 
some here.  The  caterpillar  is  strongly  in  evidence 
this  year,  and  in  addition  to  the  Roses,  we  have 
had  to  run  over  bush  and  pyramid  Apples  and 
cordon  Pears  twice.  The  Oaks,  too,  are  a  pitiable 
sight — almost  denuded  of  foliage.  Sj'ringing  with 
(piassia  extract  in  strong  solution  is  more  satis- 
factory than  dusting  with  powder  both  in  the 
matter  of  time  saved  and  effect  produced.  Unless 
one  can  catch  a  show  er,  a  dewing  of  the  foliage  is 
necessary  prior  to  dusting,  and  unless  the  powder 
is  afterwards  syringed  ofl',  it  has  a  dirty  look  with 
it.  Referring  back  to  the  note  of  last  week 
touching  mas.=es  of  Silene  among  Rose  beds  some- 
what thinly  planted,  I  find  white  Silene  very 
beautiful  in  connection  with  Polyantha  (doire  des 
Polyantha,  and  agood  dwarf  strain  of  Pink  equally 
effective  with  Polyantha  Ma  Paquerette  and  Tea 
•Jrace  Darling.  This  last  is  a  fine  Rose  of  com- 
pact, yet  vigorous  habit,  very  free-flowering  and 
pos.sessing  an  excellent  constitution.  The  advan- 
tage of  having  a  few  Roses  on  walls  or  fences  on 
a  good  aspect  to  advance  the  flowering  season  is 
very  apparent  this  season,  varieties  so  sheltered 
being  well  in  flower,  while  the  progress  of  their 
comrades  on  the  open  border  has  been  arrested  by 
the  spell  of  cold  weather  experienced  since  May 
2(1.  In  low-l}'ing  districts  in  the  neighbourhood, 
growth  is  cut  almost  back  to  the  old  wood,  and 
growers,  as  may  be  imagined,  are  v, orrying  over 
their  loss  and  wondering  somewhat  what  to  do 
for  the  best  with  the  disfigured  trees. 

Claremont.  E.  BfRRErj-. 


Notes  from  Glasnevin. — We  have  had  Pieris 
(Andromeda)  formosa  for  a  long  time  and  it  is 
quite  a  big  plant.  I  raised  it  from  Hinialnyan 
seed.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  cannot  give  jou  any 
information  as  to  its  hardiness,  as  1  have  always 
grow  n  it  in  a  pot.  Plants  of  that  family  do  so 
badly  in  our  limestone  soil  that  I  am  obliged  to 
keep  rare  things  indoors.  I  know  it  is  hardy  in 
parts  of  England,  as  I  saw  it  very  fine  in  Corn- 
wall. It  was  named  for  me  at  Kew  Pieris  for- 
mosa and  it  is  a  native  of  Nepaul  and  Hliotan. 
The  large  Euphorbia,  which  Mr.  Burbidge  said 
you  admired,  I  raised  from  seed  got  from  Mr. 
Hanbury,  of  La  Mortola,  as  E.  Wulfeni.  It  is 
(|uite  hardy.  I  wish  you  could  have  .seen  Iris 
Saari,  1.  iberica,  I.  Susiana  and  Hanunculus 
Lyalli.  They  have  been  fine  for  a  long  time.  All 
spring  flowers  have  been  exceptionally  good,  al- 
though  much   knocked  about  by  storms.  — p.   W. 

M  CM  IKE. 

Hardy  plants  at  Guildfoid.  —  Amongst 
many  noteworthy  exhibits  in  the  liorticultural  de- 
partinent  of  the  West  of  England  agricultural 
show  at  (iuildford,  a  short  note  on  ,tlie  exhibit  tif 
the  (iiiildford  Hardy  I'lant  Co.  may  be  useful  to 
those  who  make  a  speciality  of  hardy  garden 
|ilants.  The  exhibit  occupied  considerably  over 
•JIIO  s(|uare  feet.  The  arrangement  was  made  on 
a  sloping  bank,  and  as  a  background  were  planl,s 
of  bold  leafage,  such  as  the  (iunneras.  Rheums, 
&c.       On  a  bed  of    Moss  starred   with   low  Saxi- 
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frames  were  prroups  of  alpine  and  rock  plants.  It 
really  showed  a  rock  i;ai-den  formed  of  hardy 
plants  in  a  way  sutjpestive  of  their  use  in  the  gar- 
den. A  few  of  the  more  conspicuous  ]ilants  were 
the  Edelweiss,  an  easily -grown  plant  when  it  has 
the  right  soil,  and  the  lovely  Gentiana  verna. 
Saxifrages  were  used  with  excellent  effect,  .some  of 
them  of  the  tallest  and  others  of  .small  size. 
Amongst  them  were  S.  longifolia,  which  is  grown 
in  (juantities  at  Ouildtord ;  S.  pyramidalis,  a 
robust  form  of  S.  Cotyledon  ;  S.  Macnabiana,  S. 
valdensis,  and  others  of  the  encrusted  section,  and 
of  the  mossy  type,  S.  Stansfieldi,  S.  caryophylla, 
&c. ,  forming  a  contrast  of  the  silver  greys  of  the 
one  with  the  livel}' green  of  the  other,  and  of  both 
with  the  delicate  lilac,  blue,  and  pink  of  the 
alpine  flowers.  There  were  groups  of  the  rich 
yellow  Achillea  tomentosa,  the  pretty  blue  Ve- 
ronica prostrata,  the  coral-red  graceful  spikes  of 
Heuchera  sanguinea,  and  the  rose  Saponaria  ocy- 
raoides  splendens  ;  Ramondia  pyrenaica,  the  blue 
and  white  varieties,  also  the  distinct  alpine  Colum- 
bine (Aquilegia  alpina) ;  also  the  alpine  Poppy  in 
many  varieties — rose,  white,  butT,  and  yellow. 
The  crevices  of  the  rocks  were  furnished  with 
Sempervivums,  such  as  S.  arachnoides,  S.  triste, 
S.  Moggridgei,  and  S.  Powelli.  Also  represented 
in  less  numbers  were  fine  specimens  of  the  Japan- 
ese Aralia  Maximowiczi,  the  brilliant  Pyrethrum 
Duchess  of  Biabant,  Genista  Andreana,  Spina-a 
astilboides,  Silene  alpestris,  alpine  Lychnis,  Trol- 
lius  of  sorts,  and  the  charming  Azalea rosajflora. — 
J.  DorcL.vs. 


Rose  Garden. 


AMONG  THE  ROSES  IN  JUNE. 

From  Sir.  Gralianie's  notes  in  your  last  i.ssue  it 
would  seem  tliat  rosarians  are  not  to  realise  the 
pleasing  prospects  held  out  a  sliort  time  back. 
My  own  Hybrid  Perpetuals  are  looking  well  ; 
so,  too,  are  tlie  Teas  and  Noisettes.  I  am  writ- 
ing comparatively,  bearing  in  mind  that  4°  to  ii" 
of  frost  at  the  end  of  May  and  when  all  growth 
wa.s  exceptionally  forward  must  necessarily  have 
considerable  inUucnce  upon  Rose  prospects. 
Charles  Lefebvre,  Dupuy  Jamain  and  a  few 
more  which  do  nut  possess  the  same  quill-like 
centre  as  Camille  Bernardin  and  Prince  C.  de 
Rohan  are  inclined  to  open  with  bad  centres. 
Thi.s  I  attribute  to  the  cold  and  the  fact  that 
such  kinds  do  not  remain  so  completely  closed 
at  the  apex  until  the  actual  bursting-point  is 
reached.  I  never  remeudjer  having  seen  a 
greater  wealth  of  Roses  during  the  first  week  of 
June.  Walls  and  houses  are  literally  covered 
with  the  earlier  blooming  kinds,  and  the  best 
flowers  of  Paul  Neyron  I  have  .seen  are  now 
borne  on  a  plant  upon  a  neighbour's  house. 
Some  years  ago  I  heard  Mr.  G.  Paul  remark 
that  this  Rose  should  be  allowed  to  grow  at 
will,  and  I  have  often  noticed  how  grand  it  is 
uuder  those  conditions.  The  plant  I  have  in 
view  is  some  20  feet  high  and  is  carrying  enor- 
mous flowers.  When  pruned,  this  Rose  is  by  no 
means  early  with  nie.  Banksians  are  going 
over  ;  so,  too,  are  the  first  flowers  of  Gloire  de 
Dijon  and  Austrian  Briers.  By  the  way  I  hear 
that  the  new  Hybrid  Sweet  Briers  are  even 
hardier  than  our  common  variety  used  as 
stocks,  the  frost  seriously  atiecting  younc 
growth  on  the  latter  and  apparently  having  no 
effect  upon  the  former.  This  is  good  news,  for 
althougli  we  expect  them  to  be  hardy  when 
their  pedigree  is  considered,  it  is  pleasant  to 
hear  they  have  escajjed  where  our  common  Brier 
ill  the  same  district  has  suftered. 

The  extraordinary  variations  of  the  frost  arc 
more  than  usually  noticeable.  Mr.  Lindsell's 
14°  is  a  great  contrast  to  Mr.  G.  Paul's  experi- 
ence, who  reports  that  "no  pr.ictical  liarm  " 
has  been  done  to  liis  Roses,  yet  both  are  in  the 


same  county,  and  we  may  look  f<ir\vard  to  some 
sur])rises  as  regards  goo(l  and  bad  Roses  from 
the  same  (listricts.  At  the  time  of  writing  we 
are  having  much  better  weather  again,  and  in 
all  cases  wliere  the  Roses  were  not  hard  hit,  a 
few  days  will  probably  show  great  improvement. 
Writing  of  my  own  plants,  there  is  little  need 
for  complaint.  A  group  of  Mnie.  Lambard  is  now 
a  picture,  with  its  deep  coloured  bhioms  borne 
in  greater  profusicjii  tlian  usual.  In  some 
thousand  or  more  blossoms  there  is  not  one  of 
the  pale  salmon  colour  which  this  Rose  some- 
times assumes.  I  have  noticed  during  many 
seasons  that  we  get  almost  all  red  flowers  of 
this  variety  in  early  summer,  gradually  going 
oft"  to  the  clear  salmony-pink  towards  autumn, 
but  this  season  it  is  more  marked  than  usual  as 
far  as  the  darker  colour  goes.  Two  other  groups 
which  have  been  and  still  are  very  pretty  con- 
sist of  Isabella  Sprunt  and  Safrano.  Sunset 
has  also  blossomed  exceptionally  well.  The 
Japanese  Roses  (Rosa  rugosa)  are  a  picture  of 
clear  snowy-white  and  purple  blossoms.  On 
the  morning  of  the  frost  I  cut  a  large  bunch  of 
white  rugosa  in  good  condition  and  quite  un- 
t<mched  by  the  cold.  Cut  in  a  half-expaudetl 
state  they  are  very  beautiful  and  last  for  a 
considerable  time  in  the  house.  We  have  no 
hardier  Roses  than  these,  nor  any  which  flower 
more  persistently  throughout  the  summer  and 
autumn,  while  they  are  almost  exempt  from 
the  many  enemies  of  Roses.  Red  rust  does 
not  afl'ect  them,  and  they  are  simply  splendid 
for  town  gardens. 

Maiden  Roses  are  looking  very  well  wherever 
I  have  seen  them  up  to  the  present,  if  we  ex- 
cept a  few  cases  where  frost  was  most  severe. 
As  a  rule  the  beds  are  by  no  means  well 
furnished  with  plants,  but  what  there  are  have 
a  strong  and  pnunising  appearance.  Last 
year's  drought  was  disastrous  to  many  beds  of 
stocks,  a  large  percentage  dying,  many  others 
never  being  strong  enough  for  budding  until 
the  season  was  too  advanced.  There  is  a 
pleasing  contrast  this  year,  as  I  have  sel- 
dom seen  .stocks  of  all  kinds  with  better 
promise.  It  is  the  same  with  autumn-struck 
Roses  of  the  more  vigorous  varieties ;  in  fact, 
this  is  only  natural,  seeing  they  need  much  the 
same  treatment  as  ro(.ited  cuttings  of  Rose 
stocks.  I  do  not  notice  so  great  a  difference  in 
the  forwardness  of  maidens  on  the  Manetti  as 
compared  with  those  upon  seedling  Briers  ; 
generally  there  has  been  some  three  weeks' 
ditt'ercuce,  but  this  season  there  appears  to  be 
less  than  a  fortnight.  One  of  my  first  maidens 
to  open  was  Mrs.  Harkness,  the  pale  sport  from 
Heinrich  Schultheis.  It  is  constant  and  good 
as  far  as  I  have  .seen,  while  for  sweetness  in 
scent  I  do  not  think  it  has  many  rivals.  When 
I  read  notes  complaining  of  the  comparative 
loss  of  scent  in  our  newer  introductions,  my 
mind  goes  to  this  Rose,  L'Ideal,  Zenobia,  Mar- 
chioii«s3  of  Londonderry,  Mme.  Benoist,  Vis- 
countess Folkestone  and  others  which  will 
favourably  compare  with  the  old  favourites.  In 
spite  of  the  unfortunate  fact  that  we  have  had 
an  extraordinary  number  of  compaiatively 
worthless  Roses  introduced  as  real  acquisitions 
during  the  last  decade,  theie  is  no  doubt  many 
decided  improvements  have  been  made,  and  the 
best  of  these  are  by  no  means  deficient  in  the 
matter  of  scent.  Now  tliat  warmer  weather 
has  retunied  it  is  pleasing  to  note  the  way 
young  growth  is  moving  forward  again,  and  the 
present  ])rospects  are  far  more  cheering  in  this 
district  than  was  the  case  a  week  or  two  back. 

RiiiiiEWooii. 


Kose  prospects.— Here  in  Somerset  I  have  not 
seen  or  heard  of  any  injury  done  to   Roses  by  the 


frost  of  May  21,  but  the  low  temperature  that 
prevailed  for  so  long  has  retarded  the  opening  of 
the  flowers  to  a  later  date  than  was  at  one  time 
expected.  1  never  saw  the  flower-buds  so  large 
on  many  well-known  H.P.'s  as  they  are  as  I  write 
at  the  beginning  of  June.  The  cold  weather 
acted  as  a  check,  and  in  this  way  the  buds  of 
such  varieties  as  Gloire  Lyonnaise,  Marguerite  de 
St.  Araand,  A.  K.  Williams,  Etienne  Levet, 
Senateur  Vaisse,  Gustave  Piganeau,  Beauty  of  Wal- 
tham,  and  Jeannie  Dickson  have  attained  propor- 
tions wliich  are  quite  abnormal  in  my  experience.  I 
believe  the  check  has  also  done  good  to  the 
branches.  The  growth  that  was  succulent  and  in 
want  of  consistency  is  now  shorter  jointed  and 
firmer  in  character  than  it  was  before.  A  re- 
markable feature  of  the  season  is  that  Rose 
maggots  have  been  comparatively  scarce,  and 
until  the  last  two  days  I  have  seen  neither  green- 
fly nor  mildew  on  Roses,  except  on  those  against 
walls.  In  my  garden  the  thermometer  registered 
7°  of  frost  on  the  morning  of  May  21,  and  al- 
though it  did  not  injure  the  Roses,  it  killed  the 
young  growth  of  common  Laurels  and  the  flowers 
of  Strawberries.  It  is  worthy  of  mention  that 
there  were  as  many  climbing  Roses  in  flower  at  the 
end  of  April  as  there  were  a  month  later.  Taken 
altogether  we  never  had  such  a  wealth  of  climb- 
ing Roses  over  so  long  a  time  as  this  season,  and 
before  the  early  ones  are  gone  they  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  those  two  old  and  fragrant  Roses,  Mme. 
Plantier  and  Blairi  No.  2,  which  for  hardiness 
and  sweetness  are  not  surpassed  by  any  of  the 
new  ones. — J.  C.  Clarke. 

Bose  La  France. — I  am  sorry  to  have  to 
disagree  with  both  Mr.  ;Fish  and  "  U.  S."  (p. 
-t.54),who  corrects  Mr.  Fish  about  the  classification 
of  this  Rose,  but  the  great  rosari.an,  Mr.  G.  Paul, 
to  whom  we  arc  indebted  (under  protest  from 
many  of  us  members  of  the  N.R.S.,  who  are  not 
in  agreement  with  him)  for  the  new  Hybrid  Tea 
class,  says  that  La  France,  Caroline  Testout,  and 
Duchess  of  Albany,  and  therefore  inferentially 
Augustine  Guinoisseau  and  others,  are  Hybrid 
Chinas  more  than  Hybrid  Teas.  I  should  like  to 
see  the  question  of  Hybrid  Teas  discussed  in  your 
paper,  as  I  am  one  of  those  who  do  not  believe  in 
the  division  of  Rose  classes  and  their  sub-divi- 
sion ml  hfiiiifum.  What  use  is  there  in  making 
confusion  where  simplicity  is  both  desirable  and 
also  easy  of  attainment?  We  want  practical 
knowledge  in  Ro.ses,  not  scientific  nomenclature 
and  classification.  There  is  not  one  grower  in 
a  thousand  who  cares  about  the  theory  of  the 
origin  of  the  various  Roses. — Chaki.es    J.  (JRA- 

UAME. 

Brier  Roses.— All  rosarians  and  lovers  of 
flowers  are  charmed  \\itli  the  beauty  and  simpli- 
city of  many  of  the  Brier  Roses.  Their  hardiness, 
little  need  for  any  special  culture,  and  grand  dis- 
plays provided  by  neglected  plants  are  prominent 
features.  The  Austrian  Copjier  and  Austrian 
Yellow  are  counterpart?  of  one  another  except  in 
colour.  The  former  is  almost  indescribable  in  its 
rich  met.allic  colouring,  while  the  latter  is  a  beau- 
tifully clear  yellow.  They  are  two  of  the  oldest 
known  Roses.  The  Persian  Briers,  or  semi-double 
forms  of  Austrian  Yellow,  did  not  come  into  cul- 
tivation before  1830  and  1S38.  These,  too,  are  of 
creat  beauty,  Harrisoni  being  much  deeper  in  its 
golden  yellow  than  the  Yellow  Austrian,  and 
Persian  Yellow,  a  later  variety,  being  slightly 
deeper  still.  Then  what  beautiful  forms  of 
Sweet  Briers  we  have.  A  second  break  in  this 
charming  class  was  made  by  Mrs.  Whitwell's 
Janet's  Pride,  a  semi-double  flower  of  considerable 
size.  This  was  discovered  by  the  Rev.  H.  H. 
D'Ombrain,  and  exhibited  and"  certificated  under 
another  name  in  ISSS.  Why  this  pretty  Brier 
should  have  received  a  second  name  and  not  re- 
tain the  original  one  it  was  certificated  under  1 
do  not  see ;  anyliow  this  is  a  most  confusing 
practice,  and  is"  becoming  much  too  fre(]uent. 
Janet's  Pride  is  shaded  with  deep  crimson,  and 
has  bohl  stripes  of  a  lighter  shade.  Ho.sa  spino- 
sissima,  our  native  Scotch  Brier,  is  p,articularly 
iiardy,  and  not  only  gives  us  good  results  under 
neglected  culture,  but  is  free  from  mildew  and 
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very  seldom  attacked  by  any  insect  pests.  Grown 
upon  its  own  roots  and  in  such  a  spot  that  it  can 
be  left  almost  untended,  we  soon  get  a  delightful 
mass  of  colour.  Exceedingly  fragrant,  very  free 
blooming,  and  early,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  miniature  Roses  we  have.  Stanwell 
Perpetual  is  the  only  variety  which  i.s  not  sum- 
mer or  spring  blooming  only,  this  kind  flowering 
throughout  the  season  and  far  into  late  autumn. 
I  think  it  was  the  last  Rose  I  cut  during  the  past 
year,  and  the  perfume  was  delightful.— R. 


SUMMER  PRUNING  OF  ROSES. 
"  What  shall  I  do  with  my  climbing  Roses  as 
they  go  out  of  flower  ?  "  is  a  question  which  was 
asked  me  frequently  last  year,  and  as  most  of  our 
climbers  are  now  in  bloom,  it  may  be  of  some 
little  service  to  devote  a  few  words  to  their 
rational  treatment.  I  am  aware  that  many 
ridicule  the  idea  of  summer-pruning  Roses,  but 
if  this  was  more  generally  practised  as  far  as 
the  extra  vigorous  growers  are  concerned,  we 
should  hear  fewer  complaints  about  their  shy- 
blooming  properties.  There  are  some  few  strong 
growers  that  certainly  are  less  free  in  this  respect 
than  others,  but  it  may  generally  be  traced  to 
their  greater  tendency  towards  extra  late  growth 
which  seldom  gets  thoroughly  ripened  ;  indeed, 
the  efficient  ripening  of  late  growth  is  the  most 
important  point  with  this  charming  section 
of  Roses.  Now  it  is  in  order  to  facilitate  this 
that  I  would  prune  as  soon  as  the  main  crop  of 
bloom  was  over.  It  may  be  asked  in  what  way 
this  assists  towards  such  a  desirable  end,  but  the 
earlier  we  can  induce  those  eyes  which  are  des- 
tined to  form  long  rods  to  make  a  start,  so  much 
the  earlier  are  they  likely  to  get  well  ripened. 
By  removing  the  wood  that  has  already  bloomed 
wo  divert  a  considerable  amount  of  activity  to- 
wards such  eyes,  while  at  the  same  time  we" pro- 
vide suitable  space  for  their  development.  I 
should  not,  however,  think  of  treating  all  Roses, 
not  even  the  whole  of  our  climbers,  in  this 
manner.  Gloire  de  Dijon,  I'ldeal,  Crimson 
Rambler,  and  a  few  others  are  more  perpetual 
than  the  m;ijority  of  strong  grower.s,  and  it  would 
be  a  pity  to  prune  these  so  hard  as  to  preclude  a 
continuous  crop  even  if  we  do  not  get  so  brave  a 
show  as  the  first. 

In  the  majority  of  instances  we  find  climbing 
Roses  upon  walls  in  a  particularly  warm  aspect  ; 
this  is  so  favourable  to  late  growth,  that  we  need 
not  wonder  at  finding  them  in  full  activity  after 
autumn  frosts  have  effectually  checked  those  in 
more  exposed  spots.  We  note  grand  shoots  of 
remarkable  vigour  and  expect  good  results  in  the 
following  spring,  but  unless  these  are  properly 
matured,  not  only  does  the  winter  seriously  affect 
them,  but  the  embryo  bud  is  not  even  formed. 
This  is  the  main  reason  why  I  summer-prune  my 
strongest  climbers,  and  as  we  are  so  dependent 
upon  such  growths  for  our  finest  blooms  in  the 
spring  and  early  summer,  it  is  well  worth  a  little 
present  trouble  to  secure  an  early  start  in  the 
right  direction.  R. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ROSES. 


Garden  Roses  were  not  so  strongly  represented 
at  the  Temple  show  as  one  might  ejpect  from  the 
early  season.  A  bos  from  the  Kev.  J.  H.  Pembertou 
aii(l>twu  biskete  from  W.  Paul  and  Son,  containing  a 
good  collection  of  Sweet  Briers,  were  flu  chief 
fe.atures.  Other  collections  contained  a  few  uf  the 
Austrian  Briers. 

Rose  Eugenie  Verdier.— Tn  one  of  the  l..wer 
tents  at  the  Temple  ahow,  four  blooms  of  Kugenie 
Verdier  were  staged.  These  came  from  Mr.  .J.  'f, 
Bennett-Poe,  'J'ho  form  is  somewlmt  after  that 
of  Belle  Lyonnaiee,  the  colour  a  deej)  apricot  and 
orange  blended  together.  "  It  is  quite  distinct  from 
any  other  Koso  1  am  acquainted  witli,  tlio  nearest 
approach  to  it  for  colour  being  a  deep  William  Allen 
BicharJson. — ](,. 

Rose  Mrs.  Harkness.— This  charming  .sport 
from  Heinrich  Schultheis  makes  a  good  pot 
plant.     The  colour  is  unique  and  perfume   most 


delicious.  Equally  free  with  the  well-known 
variety  it  sported  from,  and  naturally  early 
flowering,  it  is  a  good  Rose  for  early  forcing.  I 
hope  to  see  it  better  than  last  season,  as  a  hot, 
dry  summer  is  not  likely  to  suit  it.  Last  season 
its  raisers  exhibited  poor  flowers  compared  to 
those  shown  at  Chester  in  189'2. — R. 


Garden  Flora. 


PLATE  965. 
TULIPS. 

(with   a    coloured   plate  of,    1,  T.   OSTKOWSKY- 
ANA  ;  2,  T.   FRAGKANS  ;    3,  T.   AU.STRALIS.  *) 

Each  year  the  love  for  garden  Tulip.s  increases, 
and  it  is  not  alone  the  cottage  plot  that  now 
boast.s  its  flaming  masses  of  the  splendid  Ges- 
neriana,  a  Tulip  that  rises  far  above  its  fellows 
in  grace,  colour  and  vigour.  Growers  for  mar- 
ket are  thinking  more  of  tlijs  class  of  bulbs  that 
bloom  at  a  season  when  no  glut  occurs.  The 
Daflbdils   are   practically   over,    and    the    gar- 


TtUipa  Greigi. 

den  is  made  brilliant  with  the  many  late 
kinds,  oflering  a  charming  and  interesting  series 
of  colours,  from  white  to  deepest  crimson,  I 
Iiopo  that  the  iutere.st  .shown  in  the  late  Tulijis 
will  not  decline.  The  bulbs  grow  to  as  great 
perfection  in  England  as  in  any  other  country, 
and  when  in  bold  masses,  each  lied  planted 
with  one  kind,  a  picture  of  colour  is  ob- 
tained—brighter autl  richer  than  anything  else 
in  its  season  can  supjily.  The  broad  bods  in 
Mr.  Walker's  grounds  at  Ham,  or  in  Mr.  IJarr's 
nursery  at  Long  Ditton  are  evidence  uf  the 
striking  character  of  Gesnor's  Tulip  when  well 
jjlanted  in  suitable  soil. 

One  has  been  a  little  frightened,  perhaps,  by 
a  disease  that  has  attacked  the  Tuli]i,  but  no- 
thing alarming  lias  occurred,  the  best  way  of 
dealing  with  unliealtliy  bulbs  bi'ing  to  get  rid 
(jf  them  at  once.  The  late  TuHps  must  be 
I)lanted  in  quantity.  That  is  the  jjoint  I  wish 
to   urge,   not   a   miserable    flecking,  so  to  say, 

•  Drawn  for  Tiik  Gaedkn  in  the  Hojal  Gardens, 
Kew,  by  Gertrude  Hamilton.  Lithographed  and 
printed  by  Guillaume  Severeyns. 


here  and  there,  but  broad  masses  to  make  tell- 
ing groups  and  beds  of  colour.  First  and  most 
imi)(irtant  is  Gesner's  Tulip,  and  many  forms 
may  be  obtained  now  in  all  good  nurseries,  the 
growing  love  for  the  flowers  cheapening  the 
bulbs.  No  pretence  is  made  here  to  classify 
them.  The  Tulijjs  are  considerably  mixed  up, 
due  partly  to  their  variable  character  and  the 
garden  names  given  mere  forms  of  species.  For- 
tunately, however,  catalogues  are  consistent, 
and  one  may  be  certain  of  getting  the  true 
kind.  Before  growing  any  other  Tulips,  com- 
mence first  of  all  with  the  late  kinds,  those  that 
make  the  garden  bright  with  colour  in  May, 
flowering  depending  in  a  great  measure  on 
the  weather.  One  of  the  earliest  of  all  is 
Tulipa  Greigi,  which  I  should  not  plant 
largely,  but  a  small  bed  of  it  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  lawn  or  a  few  clumps  in  the  border  are 
very  brilliant.  It  is  showy  and  variable,  dis- 
playing almost  a  self-yellow  tone,  then  bright 
carmine  and  crimson,  the  flowers  very  large, 
goblet-shaped,  and  tlie  leaves  conspicuously 
barred  with  chocolate  on  a  glaucous  ground.  I 
have  seen  the  various  forms  given  distinctive 
names,  but  in  such  a  variable  flower  as  the 
Tulip  this  is  surely  a  mistake. 

Two  splendid  kinds  are  fulgens  and  elegans, 
particularly  the  former,  which  is  a  form  of  T. 
Gesneriaua.  It  has  that  graceful  aspect  charac- 
teristic of  the  race,  the  flowers  very  rich  crim- 
son, and  produced  on  tall  scape-*.  This  looks 
remarkably  well  in  a  small  bed,  es[)ecially  if  this 
1)0  carpeted  with  some  plant  like  the  white 
Rock  Cress  (Araliis  albida),  Stonocrops,  or 
Iberis  just  to  hide  the  bare  surface  of  the  soil. 
T.  macrospeila  is  the  form  so  largely  jilauted  in 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  It  is  one  of  the  mo.st 
sweetly  scented  of  all  Tulips,  its  flowers  bright 
carmine  in  colour,  large,  and  remarkably  hand- 
some. T.  G.  spathulata  is  another  very  fine 
late  Tulij),  found  wild  in  Italy,  and  a  superb 
kind  fur  beds.  Its  flowers  are  very  large,  more 
so  than  in  the  tyjjc,  and  bright  red,  enriched 
with  an  almost  black  blotch  at  the  base  of  the 
segments.  Another  name  for  it  is  T.  G.  vera, 
under  which  it  is  given  in  some  catalogues. 
Elegans  is  a  charming  Tulip,  conspicuous  for 
its  graceful  flowers,  the  deep  crimson  segments 
tapering  gradually  to  the  apex,  where  they  dis- 
tinctly reflex. 

Three  very  fine  varieties  with  flowers  of  yellow 
shades  are  T.  retroflexa.  Golden  Beauty,  and 
Golden  Eagle.  The  first  of  the  three  has  a  touch 
of  T.  acuminata,  better  known  jierhaps  as  T. 
cornuta,  the  narrow  segments  tapering  to  quite 
a  point  and  suggesting  such  relationship.  It 
is  a  very  beautiful  hybrid,  tall,  graceful,  and 
vigorous  and  bright  yellow  in  colour,  one  of 
the  most  distinct  and  beautiful  Tulips  of  its 
class.  Golden  Eagle  is  getting  more  popular 
fur  making  bold  bc<ls  each  year,  and  it  deserves 
to  be  planted  freely,  the  flowers  being  hirge, 
yellow,  and  with  a  crimson  edge  to  the  pointed 
segments.  Gulden  Beauty  is  uf  a  deeji  self-yel- 
low eol()\ir,  very  difi'erent  to  another  dcsinible 
Tuli[i  called  Picotee,  in  which  the  segments  are 
white,  recurved  gracefully,  and  edged  with  soft 
rose. 

The  Tulips  described  are  quite  sutHcient,  and 
in  each  colour  only  one  kind  is  really  re(|uired, 
the  great  point  being  to  select  just  a  few  of  the 
finest  in  their  jiartioular  shade.  T.  acuminata 
is  very  curious,  but  a  bed  of  it  I  uuce  saw  was 
not  eilective  ;  its  petals  are  too  long  and  thin  to 
create  a  dis]day.  One  seems  to  trace  the  in- 
fluence (jf  this  ri'Uiarkably  distinct  species  ou 
several  of  the  garden  T\ilips,  elegans  and  so 
forth,  also  the  strange  "Parrots,"  which  make 
a  blaze  of  vivid  hues  when  in  [)erfection.  T. 
viridiflora    is    useful    for    variety.     Its    large 
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flowers  are  very  quietly,  but  pleasiugly  coloured, 
soft  green,  set  off  with  an  edge  of  yellow  to  the 
petals.  The  late-fioweriiig  Tulips,  where  still 
unrepresented  in  gardens,  should  be  made  good 
use  of.  Several  notes  having  recently  appeared 
in  The  Garden  respecting  the  charming  con- 
trast of  colour  and  association  tliat  may  be  ob- 
tained by  judicious  j)lanting,  nothing  further 
need  be  said  upon  this  point.  The  remarks 
of  "F.  W.  B."  in  The  Garden,  May  19,  p. 
411,  are  of  much  interest,  and  contain  useful 
hints  as  to  the  placing  of  these  Tulips  in  the 
garden  other  than  in  the  somewhat  formal  set 
beds. 

The  so-called  florists'  varieties  are  of  qu.iiiit 
beauty,  but  they  must  not  be  planted  in  the 
same  way  as  the  self  kinds.  The  bybhemens, 
bizarres,  and  allied  sections  should  be  used  in 
the  liorder,  where  their  colours  are  interesting. 


the  apex  of  the  segment.  Crimson  Beauty, 
deep  crimson,  and  Large  Yellow  are  both  hand- 
some forms.  The  Pairot  Tulips  are  forms 
doubtless  of  T.  Gesneriana,  influenced  probably 
by  such  a  species  as  T.  cornuta  and  other  kinds. 
The  group  of  Tulips  represented  in  the  accom- 
panying plate  is  most  useful  for  planting  on 
rockeries  ;  the  growth  is  dwarfer  and  smaller 
than  iu  the  case  of  the  Gesner  type,  delicate  in 
aspect  and  colour  in  many  cases. 

T.  AUSTRALis  is  the  beab  of  this  cla3s.  It  is,  like 
many  other  Tulips,  variable  in  colour,  but  always 
pleasing,  and  is  allied  to  T.  sylvestris,  not,  how- 
ever, so  robust  in  habit  nor  with  such  wide 
leaves.  Another  distinction  is  the  more  funnel- 
shaped  perianth,  the  segments  on  the  outer  side 
flushed  with  red.  T.  Breyniana  and  T.  Celsiana 
are  synonymous.  Although  the  two  chief  sy nonym.s 
are  T.  Breyniana,  under  which  name  it  is  figured 


A  group  of  late  Tulips. 


but  not  effective.  It  is  eftect  that  must  be 
aimed  at  iu  the  garden,  something  that  will 
tell  antl  impart  colour  and  rich  beauty. 

It  would  be  extremely  interesting  to  know 
the  exact  origin  of  the  Parrot  Tulips,  which 
are  worth  planting  freely  in  beds  or  in  places 
where  some  tufted  or  creeping  plant  surfaces 
the  soil  to  prevent  the  bold  flowers  getting 
splashed  by  rain.  Their  heavy  character  is  a 
fault  in  some  respects,  but  one  must  admire 
the  glorious  series  of  colours  distributed  on 
the  curiously  shaped  segments.  I  remember 
seeing  a  bed  of  bulbs  over  100  yards  long,  and 
nothing  could  have  produced  a  more  .striking 
picture,  a  picture  of  yellow,  crimson,  and 
many  other  sluules.  There  are  several  named 
kinds,  but  mixtures  are  cheaper,  supplying 
many  brilliant  flowers.  Of  the  named  varieties, 
Amiral  de  Constantinople  is  one  of  the  best, 
the  flowers  red,  with  a  touch  of  orange  towards 


in  the  Botanical  Maijazim,  t.  717,  and  T.  Celsiana, 
maculata  and  narbonensis  are  other  names  for 
this  charming  Savoy  species.  Good  clumps  in 
the  border  are  very  pleasing,  and  remain  in 
beauty  some  time.  It  is  of  vigorous  growth  and 
will  succeed  in  exposed  spots,  unlike  many  of  the 
more  tender,  smaller-flowered  Tulips. 

T.  FRAGRANs  is  another  of  the  Tulips  figured. 
This  is  a  very  doubtful  species,  and  given  in  some 
books  as  a  synonymn  of  T.  sylvestris,  our  wild 
Tulip,  from  which  it  differs  in  its  very  sweet 
fragrance,  hence  the  name.  In  habit  and  size  of 
flowers  it  is  the  same,  the  latter  yellow,  and  very 
pretty.  The  warmest  spots  must  be  selected  for 
this  kind,  which  sometimes  failsduring  the  winter 
unless  under  especially  favourable  conditions. 

T.  OsTRowsKYANA  IS  One  of  the  newer  species, 
introduced  from  Turkestan  in  1884.  It  is  alliecl 
to  T.  Oculus-solis  and  has  bright  red  segments, 
as  shown  in  the  plate.'with  a  black  blotch  at  the 
base.     The  colour  varies,   but   this  variability  is 


characteristic  of  many  kinds,  especially  of  this 
group. 

There  is  quite  a  host  of  other  Tulips,  amongst 
newer  kinds  worthy  of  note  being  T.  Eichlcri, 
a  very  fine  type  allied  to  T.  Gesneriana,  T. 
Korolkowi,  T.  suaveoleus,  T.  Kauffmanniana, 
T.  lanata,  T.  linifolia,  T.  Leichtlini,  T.  Kolpa- 
kowskyana,  and  the  dainty  Lady  Tulip,  T. 
Clusiana,  itc.  The  last-mentioned  is  as  well 
known  as  any,  and  came  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean region  as  long  ago  as  1030.  Its  small 
flowers  are  of  pleasing  aspect  and  colour,  and 
the  whole  plant  does  not  rise  more  than  1  foot 
or  so  in  height.  .  The  segments  are  delicate 
wliite,  with  a  flush  of  rose  on  the  outer  surface, 
and  purplish  black  at  the  base.  T.  stellata  is 
a  near  ally.  The  small  bulbs  require  a  deep 
vegetable  soil  and  warm  sheltered  position, 
otherwise  they  will  fail.  T.  Leichtlini  and  T. 
Kolpakowskyana  were  represented  by  a  coloured 
plate  in  The  Garden,  August  23,  1891.  — C. 

If  the  tropical  regions  of  the  earth  offer 

attractions  to  plant  collectors  and  furnish  our 
hothouses  with  wonderful  Orchids,  picturesque 
Bromeliads,  and  many  other  brilliant  repre- 
sentatives of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  central 
parts  of  the  continent  of  Asia  are  a  veritable 
"  land  of  promise  "  to  the  introducers  of  hardy 
plants.  No  other  region  of  the  globe  has 
during  the  last  twenty -five  years  enriched 
our  gardens  and  pleasure  -  grounds  with  so 
many  remarkable  types  of  trees,  shrubs, 
and  bulbous  plants.  A  full  list  of  these 
would  occupy  a  large  amount  of  space  ;  but,  of 
the  trees,  I  may  mention  Cedrela  sinensis  and 
various  species  of  Oaks,  notably  Quercus  pon- 
tica  ;  of  the  shrubs,  the  handsome  Xauthoceras 
sorbifolia  from  Northern  China,  the  species  of 
Exochorda,  and  Tamarix  liispida,  the  latter 
long  known  to  botanists,  but  only  recently  in- 
troduced into  our  gardens  ;  of  the  herbaceous 
plants,  the  giant  Bellflower  (Ostrowskia  mag- 
nifica)  and  the  whole  group  of  the  Ereniuri, 
etc.  The  labours  of  Boissier  iu  Asiatic  districts 
adjacent  to  Europe,  and  the  researches  of 
Russian  explorers  (notably  of  Albert  Kegel)  in 
the  central  parts  of  that  continent  have  largely 
contributed  to  these  results.  In  countries  lying 
still  further  eastward  and  approaching  the 
boundaries  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  how  many 
regions  are  still  unexplored  !  The  French 
missionaries,  the  first  pioneers  of  civilisation 
amongst  the  inhospitable  natives  of  these  coun- 
tries, have  already  sent  home  some  plants,  such 
as  Thalictrum  Delavayi,  which  difl'ers  much 
from  all  the  other  known  species  of  this  genus, 
and  Incarvillea  Delavayi  (figured  in  tlie  Jlciniv 
llvrtiroh;  for  1893,  p.  544).  Judging  from  tlie 
dried  plants  in  the  herbariums,  the  future  has  in 
store  for  us  many  surprises,  and  1  may  mention 
that  the  dried  specimens  sent  home  by  the 
Abbe  Delavay  alone  contain  some  species  of 
Primula  and  some  Cypripediums  which  will 
produce  a  sensation  when  they  are  introduced 
into  our  gardens. 

Amongst  all  these  striking  acquisitions  the 
Tulips  are  entitled  to  a  special  notice.  The  dis- 
tribution of  the  genus  Tulipa  is  limited  to  the 
temperate  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere, 
but  its  chief  and  central  home  or  head-cpiarters 
is  on  the  Asiatic  continent,  only  a  few  species 
occurring  here  and  there  in  Europe  and  in  tlie 
north  of  Africa.  In  the  year  1883  Mr.  Baker 
enumcratcul  fifty-eight  species  of  Tulijia,  forty- 
six  of  which  are  peculiar  to  the  continent  of 
Asia,  and  since  his  account  was  publislicd,  five 
or  si.K  new  Asiatic  species  have  been  discovered. 
If  all  these  species  of  Tulip  are  not  e(iually 
vahia1)lc  from  a  horticultural  point  of  view,  yet 
tliey  are  all  interesting,  and  .some  of  tliem  rival 
in   Ijcauty  tlie   finest   Tulips   produced    by  the 
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cleverest  Dutch  growers.  I  liave  cultivated  a 
great  number  of  them  and  founil  no  great  diffi- 
culty iu  growing  them,  the  more  delicate 
kinds  from  warmish  climates,  such  as  Greece  or 
Syria,  itc,  merely  requiring  the  shelter  of  a 
frame  with  movable  lights  in  winter. 

The  species  of  Tulipa  are  very  much  like  one 
another,  and  in  order  to  distinguish  them  it  is 
necessary  to  note  the  differences  in  their  botani- 
cal characteristics.  In  the  following  concise 
account  of  the  most  interesting  kinds  I  shall 
follow  the  classification  which  Mr.  Baker  has 
adopted  in  his  monograph  of  the  genus.  He 
sub-divides  the  Tulijis  properly  so  named  (not 
including  the  sub-genus  Orithya)  into  five  sec- 
tions, viz.  : — 

1.  Eriobulb.e.— These  have  the  filaments  of  the 
stamens  glabrous  and  the  outer  coats  of  the  bulbs 
fringed  with  a  ([uantity  of  cottony  hairs. 

2.  CLrsi.iNjs. — Filaments  glabrous  ;  outer  coats 
of  the  bulb  pubescent  on  the  inside. 

3.  (U;sNEKi.\N.>;. — Filaments  and  outer  coats  of 
the  bulb  both  glabrous. 

4.  S.WATiLES.— Filaments  hairy.  Flowers  red 
or  lilac. 

5.  Sylve-Stres.— Filaments  hairy.  Flowers  yel- 
ow. 

Of  these  five  sections  the  most  important, 
undoubtedly,  both  for  the  number  and  the 
ornamental  value  of  the  .species,  is  the  third 
(Gjsnerianje).  Of  the  first  two  sections  only 
one  .species  of  each  is  found  iu  the  East,  viz., 
Tulipa  moutana,  which  is  distributed  over  a 
considerable  area  in  Armenia,  Persia,  Afghanis- 
tan, &o.,  up  to  an  altitude  of  2000  metres  to 
3000  metres.  This  is  a  small-sized  species, 
seldom  exceeding  C  inches  in  height,  with 
flowers  resembling  tliose  of  the  T.  Oculns-solis 
of  the  south  of  France,  and  nsually  of  a  red, 
but  sometimes  of  a  yellow  colour.  The  second 
species,  T.  sogdiana  (Bunge),  found  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Bokhara,  has  not  yet  been  introduced 
into  cultivation.  The  section  Gesnerianai  in- 
cludes no  fewer  than  thirty-two  species  of 
Tulijjs,  of  which  twenty-nine  are  found  in 
various  parts  of  the  continent  of  Asia.  The 
greater  number  of  cultivated  Tulips  belong  to 
this  section,  T.  Ge.sneriana  (L.),  a  native  of 
the  Crimea,  Georgia  and  the  Caucasus,  being 
the  reputed  type  of  the  late-flowering  varieties 
of  garden  Tulips,  while  T.  suaveolens,  a  native 
of  Soutliern  Russia,  is  considered  to  be  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  numerous  early-flowering  varieties 
(Due  van  Thol,  &c.).  Of  the  new  .species  which 
have  been  discovered  of  late  years,  the  greater 
ninnber  and  tlie  finest  kinds  also  belong  to 
this  section.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  is 

T.  Greigi,  which  was  introduced  about  the 
year  1871,  and  was  long  since  described  in  the 
lierm.  Ilortiroh  (\HH\,  p.  200),  but  which,  per- 
haps, has  not  yet  received  all  the  attention  it 
deserves.  It  is  a  rather  low-growing  plant,  the 
flower-stem  seldom  exceeding  8  inches  in  height. 
The  widish  leaves  are  marked  with  purpli.«h 
blotches,  and  the  large-sized  flowers  (from  over  3 
inches  to  nearly  4  inches  in  length)  are  of  a 
dazzling  vermilion-red  colour.  Tlie  divisions  of 
the  perianth,  which  are  faintly  marked  at  the 
ba.se  with  a  dark  s[)Qt,  are  of  i-oundish  sha])c  and 
mucronate,  the  inner  (Uvisions  being  somewhat 
smaller  than  the  outer  ones.  This  species,  which 
is  perfectly  hardy,  comes  into  flower  about  the 
middle  of  April,  and  few  things  can  equal  the 
brilliant  display  produced  by  a  bed  of  Tulipa 
Greigi  in  full  bloom. 

T.  Ai.iiER'ri,  discovered  by  A.  Regel  in  Turkes- 
tan in  1870,  was  also  figured  in  the  Ilf.ciie 
Hortlrole  in  1881,  but  it  is  not  widely  grown  in 
gardens.  It  is  a  rather  low-growing  plant,  with 
undulated  leaves  of  a  glaucous  green  colour  anil 
trailing  on  the  ground.  The  flowers  are  red,  and 
somewhat   resemble  those  of  T.  (Ireigi  in  shape, 


but  the  divisions  of  the  perianth  are  marked  at 
the  base  with  a  blotch  of  yellow  margined  with 
black. 

T.  EuuLERi,  also  described  by  Regel,  is  a 
native  of  Georgia,  whence  it  was  introduced 
about  twenty  years  ago.  This  is  another  superb 
and  robust  growing  species  with  large  leaves  and' 
broad  flowers  of  an  intense  scarlet-red  colour. 
The  divisions  of  the  perianth  are  roundish  in 
shape,  and  have  at  the  base  a  black  blotch  mar- 
gined with  yellow.     Like  this  species, 

T.  K.\UFM.\NNiANA  belongs  to  the  group  of 
species  which  have  pubescent  peduncles.  This 
species  was  introduced  from  Turkestan  by  Regel 
about  the  year  1S77,  and  was  first  described  in 
the  "Gartenflora"  and  subsequently  by  Mr.  Baker 
in  1883.  Still  more  remarkable  than  T.  Greigi, 
this  Tulip  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  known. 
It  grows  from  8  inches  to  12  inche.^  high  and  has 
broad,  flat  leaves.  The  flowers,  which  are  very 
large  (nearly  4  inches  in  lengtli),  are  generally 
white,  or  of  a  very  pale  creamy-yellow  colour, 
and  tinged  with  pink  on  the  outside.  Various 
slight  shades  of  these  colours  are  observed  in  the 
flowers  of  different  plants.  The  divisions  of  the 
perianth  are  marked  with  a  broad  orange  blotch. 
The  figure  of  this  Tulip  iu  the  Botrinical  Maijazinr 
(t.  0887)  hai'dly  does  it  justice.  This  fine  species, 
which  is  (juite  as  hardy  as  the  preceding  ones, 
comes  into  flower  under  a  frame  about  the  middle 
of  March,  and  in  April  when  grown  in  the  open 
air.  It  is  in  e\'ery  respect  a  kind  that  deserves  to 
be  universally  grown. 

Another  series  of  species  also  belonging  to 
the  .section  Gesnerianas  is  distinguished  by 
having  glabrous  peduncles  and  acutely-pointed 
divisions  of  the  perianth.  Of  these  I  may  men- 
tion 

TcLip.v  rNniiLATiFOLi.v  (Bois.sier),  a  native  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Smyrna 
up  to  an  altitude  of  1200  metres  to  1700  metres. 
This  species  does  not  exceed  10  inches  in  height. 
Its  glaucous  leaves  are  deeply  undulated  at  the 
margin,  and  the  flowers,  which  are  of  a  brilliant 
crimson -red,  have  a  black  blotch  margined  with 
yellow  at  the  base  of  each  of  the  divisions  of  the 
[)erianth.  It  comes  into  flower  in  May  and  is 
hardy,  as  is  also  the  closely-allied  species,  T. 
ci'.iatula  (Baker),  from  which  it  is  distinguished 
merelybysomeslight  differences  of  a  botanical  cha- 
racter, but  from  a  horticultural  point  of  view  the 
two  species  are  practically  identical. 

T.  KoLPAKowsKYANA,  introduced  from  Tur- 
kestan by  A.  Regel  in  1878,  is  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  of  these  species.  Like  the  preced- 
ing ones,  it  has  the  peduncle  glabrous,  and  the 
divisions  of  the  perianth  acutely  pointed.  It 
does  not  exceed  1  foot  in  height,  its  range  being 
from  8  inches  to  12  inches.  The  flowers,  which 
are  pretty  large  (3  inches  or  more  in  length),  are 
most  usually  of  a  lively  red  colour,  but  are  some- 
times yellow,  and  have  very  small  blotches  or 
spots  at  the  base  of  the  divisions  of  the  perianth. 
When  the  flower  is  well  expanded  the  outer 
divisions  spread  out  more  widely  than  the  iimer 
ones.  This  species,  which  is  (juite  hard}',  comes 
into  bloom  about  the  middle  of  April.  It  is  grown 
in  gardens  somewhat  more  generally  than  tlie 
other  kinds. 

T.  OsTRowsKY.vNA,  discovered  in  the  same  region 
in  the  year  1881,  is  not  so  striking  as  the  [ireced- 
ing  species,  the  flowers  being  smaller  and  of  a 
red  colour  tinged  with  green  on  the  inside.  It 
comes  into  bloom  at  the  same  time. 

Before  concluding  my  account  of  the  suction 
(iesneriame  I  must  mention  three  miu-e  sjiecies 
frcun  tlie  vicinity  of  Bokhara,  introduced  and 
dc^scribed  by  the  indefatigable  Regel,  and  which, 
like  the  preceding  ones,  have  tlio  peduncle 
glabrous  and  the  divisions  of  the  perianth 
acutely  |)ointed,  viz.  :  — 

Ti'i.ii'A  Batai.ini,  a  small -growing  species, 
seldom  exceeding  4  inches  in  height,  with  leaves 
trailing  on  the  ground,  and  rather  largo  flowers 
(nearly  3  inches  in  length)  of  a  pale  yellow  colour, 
without   blotches  at   the  ba.so  of  the  divisions  of 


the  iierianth.  This  not  very  ornamental  species 
delights  in  dry  soils. 

T.  LANATA  (1884),  a  low  -  growing  species 
with  red  flowers,  which  are  remarkable  for  the 
little  woolly  point  which  forms  the  apex  of  each 
of  the  divisions  of  the  perianth. 

T.  LINIFOLIA  (1880),  which  has  glaucous 
leaves  deeply  undulated  and  flowers  of  a  dazzling 
red  colour,  with  small  black  spots  at  the  base  of 
the  divisions  of  the  perianth.  A  species  which 
resembles  T.  linitolia  is  T.  Dammanniana,  a 
native  of  Syria.  It  is  somewhat  more  sensitive 
of  cold  than  T.  linifolia,  and  presents  no  special 
feature  of  interest  from  a  horticidtural  point  of 
view. 

Tlie  last  two  sections  of  Tulips,  which  are 
distinguished  by  having  tufts  of  hairs  at  the 
base  of  the  stamens,  include  far  fewer  species 
than  those  of  the  third  section.  Some  of  these 
species,  which  are  natives  of  warmer  regions, 
withstand  our  climate  with  difficulty  and  require 
the  protection  of  a  cold  frame.  Such,  in  parti- 
cular in  the  section  Sa.xatiles,  is  the  case  with 

T.  SAXATiLis,  a  native  of  Crete,  a  fine  species, 
growing  from  12  inches  to  10  inches  high,  intro- 
duced about  fifteen  years  ago.  Its  flowers  are  of 
a  rather  peculiar  mauve  tint,  passing  into  yellow 
at  the  base  of  the  divisions  of  the  perianth. 

T.  Haoeri,  a  native  of  Attica,  has  red  flowers 
tinged  with  yellow  on  the  outside  and  marked 
with  small  black  blotches. 

T.  itlchella,  from  the  alpine  regions  of  the 
Taurus  range  (at  an  altitude  of  2000  metres  to 
2r)00  metres),  is  quite  hardy.  Its  flowers  are  of  a 
purplish-red  colour,  with  black  and  yellow  mark- 
ings. 

Lastly,  of  the  last  section,  the  type  of  which  is 
T.  sylvestris,  a  native  of  Southern  Europe,  few 
species  have  found  their  way  into  gardens.  I  can 
hardly  mention  any  except  the  three  following:  — 

T.  Orphanioea,  a  native  of  Greece,  a  fine 
species,  closely  allied  to  T.  sylvestri?,  with  large 
yellow  flowers,  tinged  with  red  on  the  outside. 

T.  njFLORA,  from  the  Caucasus,  a  species  known 
very  long  ago  and  not  very  striking  with  its 
small  pale  yellow  flowers,  which,  however,  are 
borne  in  a  cluster  of  three  or  four  at  the  top  of 
the  flower-stem  instead  of  being  solitary,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  flowers  of  every  other  species  of 
Tulip;  and,  to  complete  the  list, 

T.  TURKESTANicA,  a  nearly  allied  species  from 
a  more  northern  region,  and  closely  resembling  it. 

Much  more  matter  of  detail  might  be  added 
to  the  foregoing  brief  and  necessarily  far  from 
exhaustive  account  ;  but,  such  as  it  is,  I  hope 
that  it  will  suffice  to  show  that  these  Tulips  of 
the  East  which  have  been  introduced  into  cul- 
tivation are  well  worthy  of  attention,  and  are 
capable  of  supjilyiiig  a  collection  of  plants  that 
will  be  at  the  same  time  ornamental  and  inte- 
resting.— M.  MiCHEl.i,  in  lievue  HortkoU. 


The  VVeek's   Work. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Potatoes. — The  value  of  keeping  the  tojis  well 
covered  over  was  never  more  fully  shown  than  on 
the  morning  of  the  21st  ult.  The  severe  frost 
then  so  crijjiiled  this  crop,  excc|)t  in  very  favoured 
localities,  that  1  fear  the  losses  will  be  great  and 
the  prospects  of  a  very  early  crop  much  lessened. 
Many  of  the  late  crops  will  have  been  preserved 
by  moulding  up,  and  though  much  checked  the 
loss  is  not  80  great.  To  make  up  for  loss  of  top 
every  means  shouUl  be  taken  to  encourage  a 
strong  growth.  This  is  greatly  assisted  by  using 
a  (|uiek-acting  fertiliser  applied  in  showery  wea- 
ther. The  late  and  midseason  varieties  will  be 
much  benefited  by  such  additions.  Much  timo 
will  be  gained  by  running  a  draw  hoe  between  the 
early  crops  and  drawing  up  more  soil  to  the  stems 
as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  condition.  Care  should 
be   taken   to  give  surface  dressings  in  moderate 
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quantities,  so  tliat  they  may  be  absorbed  by  the 
increased  root  growth. 

AsrARAiu's. — New  beds  should  be  thinned  as 
soon  as  the  seedhngs  are  hirge  enough  to  handle. 
The  rains  of  late  have  assisted  the  new  growth, 
and  in  all  cases  the  beds  should  be  kept  free  of 
weeds.  A  light  sprinkling  of  soot  and  salt  be- 
tween the  rows,  keeping  clear  of  the  plants,  will 
strengthen  the  seedlings  if  the  latter  are  thin  or 
weak.  Beds  for  next  season's  forcing  should  now 
be  given  a  rest  and  cutting  should  cease.  The 
roots  should  be  encouraged  to  grow  freely,  and  be 
assisted  liberally  with  liquid  manure  from  the 
stable-yard.  The  plants  in  light  soils  cannot  be 
fed  too  much  whilst  making  their  summer  growth, 
as  the  formation  of  strong  crowns  depends  upon 
the  amount  of  food.  In  such  soils  the  beds 
should  be  flooded  occasionally.  Beds  for  late 
cutting  will  now  be  jiroducing  freely,  and  need 
ample  supplies  of  moisture  in  dry  weather. 

Autumn  Broccou. — To  follow  the  Cauliflowers 
noted  in  previous  calendar  notes,  the  above  should 
receive  attention.  The  culture  of  this  vegetable 
differs  somewhat  from  that  of  the  spring  or  late 
Broccoli,  as  the  plants  of  the  latter  if  too  gross 
soon  succumb  to  severe  frost  ;  whereas  those  of 
the  autumn  type  much  resemble  the  Cauliflowers 
and  need  better  soil,  having  a  much  .shorter  period 
to  make  their  growth,  and  in  most  cases  being 
over  before  severe  frosts  set  in.  I  And  there  is  no 
variety  to  equal  the  well-known  Veitch's  Pro- 
tecting, as  this  follows  the  Autumn  Giant  Cauli- 
flower, and  is  valuable  for  its  mild  flavour  and 
fine  white  heads.  Tho.se  who  value  this  vegetable 
during  November  and  later  should  plant  a  large 
breadth  on  land  that  has  been  cleared  of  such 
crops  as  Spinacli,  Turnips,  and  a  later  crop  may 
follow  early  Potatoes.  If  fit  for  use  by  December, 
as  the  latest  lot  will  be,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to 
lift  and  store  in  cool  rooms  or  cellars,  and  by  so 
doing  prolong  the  supply  well  into  the  new  year. 
It  is  useless  to  attemjjt  to  keep  it  perfect  in  the 
open,  as,  though  the  head  is  amply  protected, 
keeping  the  flower  a  pure  white  colour,  it  is  not 
hardy  enough  to  stand  our  severe  winters.  I 
advise  two  plantings,  the  large  plants  now,  and 
the  smaller  ones  three  weeks  hence.  This  will 
give  a  good  supply  till  the  end  of  the  year. 
Should  the  plants  require  more  room  in  the  seed- 
bed, it  is  well  to  lift  and  plant  in  lines  r.athcr 
close.  This  will  prevent  the  plants  getting 
drawn  and  ]]reserve  the  roots,  and  at  planting 
time  they  can  be  readily  lifted. 

Sprouting  Brocooli.— If  the  earliest  sown 
plants  are  ready,  there  should  be  no  delay  in 
planting  out,  as  the  im]5roved  early  sprouting 
form  is  fit  for  use  in  January  and  February.  The 
late  varieties  sown  in  April  will  not  yet  be  fit,  but 
even  in  their  case  there  should  be  no  delay,  as  if 
the  plants  are  placed  in  their  growing  quarters 
before  they  get  large  the  growth  is  more  sturdy, 
there  is  less  leg  or  stem  to  the  plants,  and  they 
suffer  less  in  severe  weather.  Ample  space  is 
essential,  as  the  larger  the  jilants  the  greater  the 
number  of  sprouts.  The  plants,  if  grown  in  what 
may  be  termed  firm  or  solid  land,  make  a  firm 
groH  th  with  abundance  of  sprouts.  If  plenty  of 
ground  is  available,  2J  feet  or  even  more  is  none 
toomuch,  with  2  feet  between  the  plants  in  the  row. 
The  later  lot  will  not  require  so  much  room  as 
the  earlier  lot.  When  planting  in  light  soils  a 
thorough  trenching  of  the  soil  will  promote  a 
close,  sturdy  growth. 

CoLEWuRTs.— These  are  grown  more  for  the 
London  markets  than  any  other  of  the  Brassica 
tribe,  especially  for  late  autumn  use.  Now  is  a 
good  time  to  sow  a  little  seed  for  wliat  may  be 
termed  the  early  lot.  Thi.s  sowing  will  provide 
nice  plants  to  follow  early  Potatoes  and  come  in 
for  use  early  in  October.  The  value  of  the  Cole- 
wort  is  its  mild  flavour,  deep  green  colour  and 
quick  growth,  and  being  compact  it  takes  up  but 
little  space.  I  advise  three  sowings,  one  now,  an- 
other and  a  larger  one  a  month  later  for  the  winter 
supply,  and  the  latest  towards  the  end  of  July. 
The  Hardy  (ireen  is  the  best  for  late  use,  as  it 
winters  well,  does  not  split  in  severe  weather  and 
provides  a  supply  till  the  spring  Cabbages  turn  in. 


Cai!BAi!E. — A  small  sowing  of  what  may  be 
termed  summer  or  main  crop  Cabbage  will  be  use- 
ful for  a  supply  during  August  and  September. 
Veitch's  Main  Crop  is  a  fine  type  of  autumn  Cab- 
bage and  of  rapid  growth.  If  a  small  variety  is  pre- 
ferred. Earliest  of  All— a  variety  much  after 
Ellam's  in  size — is  one  of  the  best  and  soon  turns 
in.  By  having  a  good  breadth  of  young  Cabbage 
through  the  autumn  months  there  is  less  demand 
upon  the  winter  vegetables.  Many  leave  the 
stumjis  of  the  spring  Cabbage  to  push  out  shoots 
for  autumn  use.  I  do  not  advise  this,  as  a  quicker 
growth  results  from  young  plants 'and  the  ground 
occupied  by  winter  Cabbage  may  be  turned  to 
good  account  and  present  a  much  neater  api)ear- 
ance.  Such  ground  is  very  useful  for  main-crop 
Celery  or  similar  crops  requiring  deep  cultivation. 

Veoetaule  Marrows. — These  will  now  be  safe 
in  the  open.  Though  it  may  be  considered  rather 
late  to  advise  planting  what  may  be  termed  the 
main  crop,  one  cannot  plant  in  the  open  with  any 
degree  of  safety  till  now.  Plants  given  protec- 
tion as  advised  a  few  weeks  ago  will  now  be  mak- 
ing ra[)id  [irogress.  Room  for  a  few  plants  can 
often  be  found  in  frames  in  which  Potatoes  or 
bedding  plants  have  been  grown.  It  is  net  neces- 
sarj-  to  allow  such  plants  to  make  a  great  cpiantity 
of  bine,  so  that  stopping  will  be  necessary,  treat- 
ing much  the  same  as  Cucumbers,  but  giving 
plenty  of  air  on  fine  days  and  a  little  at  night. 
Marrows  are  often  used  as  a  screen  to  cover  un- 
sightl}'  corners  ;  they  also  do  well  on  banks  or 
fences,  and  give  a  good  return.  The  system 
adopted  by  market  gardeners  is  a  profitable  one  ; 
they  plant  in  rows  with  only  a  small  (juantity  of 
manure  to  start  the  plants.  For  the  main  crop  I 
find  it  a  good  plan  to  plant  on  warm  borders,  tak- 
ing out  a  small  jiortion  of  the  soil,  placing  manure 
in  the  hole,  and  then  covering  with  the  soil  taken 
out,  thus  forming  a  small  mound.  In  such  a 
(josition  a  much  stronger  growth  is  made,  with 
short  joints  studded  with  fruit.  The  plants  de- 
light in  plentiful  supplies  of  liijuid  manure  when 
bearing  freely.  In  all  cases  it  is  best  to  cut  the 
fruits  regularly.  Marrows  the  size  of  a  cricket 
ball  are  much  the  best.  Pen-y-byd  and  Long 
White  are  e.xcellent  varieties  and  noted  for  their 
good  quality. 

Endive. — Those  who  require  salads  in  the  early 
autumn  may  now  sow  a  small  quantity  of  the 
above.  Thin  sowing  is  necessary-.  In  sowing  at 
this  date  I  would  advise  a  cool  north  border, 
fairly  rich,  in  dry  weather  giving  plenty  of  mois- 
ture. White  Curled,  Green  Curled,  and  Moss 
Curled  are  the  best  for  early  autumn  use.  For 
long  standing  or  keeping,  the  Round-leaved  Bata- 
vian,  a  valuable  winter  variety  and  very  hardy, 
is  the  best.  By  giving  a  wide  space  when  sowing, 
a  portion  of  the  plants  may  remain.  These  will 
come  in  much  earlier  than  those  transplanted. 

G.    WVTHES. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Musr.\T  Grapes. — The  weather  of  late  not  having 
been  suitable  for  the  speedy  swelling  of  Muscats, 
early  closing  combined  with  a  thorough  tropical 
atmosphere  must  still  be  practised.  Where  the 
crop  is  expected  to  ripen  by  the  end  of  July  or  be- 
ginning of  August,  the  berries  will  .soon  com- 
mence to  soften,  and  for  the  jiresent  air  may 
be  withdrawn  early  in  the  afternoon,  even  on 
fine  sunny  Jays.  Continue  to  dam|)  down  with 
diluted  liquid  as  previously  recommended.  A 
night  figure  of  70"  must  be  maintained,  with  an 
increase  of  from  .5"  to  8^  during  the  day,  admit- 
ting a  chink  of  air  before  breakfast  and  increas- 
ing it  immediately  after,  allowing  the  mercury  to 
touch  OU  by  noon,  and  administering  the  final  root 
watering  as  soon  as  the  first  berries  commence  to 
change.  Where  Hamburgh  Vines  on  which 
(irapes  are  ripe  still  persist  in  growing,  rigid 
pinching  must  be  pi'actised,  or,  owing  to  a  too  pro- 
longed stale  of  activity  during  the  summer 
months,  they  will  assert  their  right  to  rest  when 
wanted  to  start  again  in  autumn.  Where  inarch- 
ing was  carried  out  in  succos.sional  hou.ses,  the 
union  must  be  examined  before  the   binding  ma- 


terial cuts  into  the  outer  bark.  The  ligatures 
placed  at  each  end  when  the  operation  was  per- 
formed must  be  allowed  to  remain  intact  until  it 
is  seen  that  the  union  is  perfect.  In  the  ease  of 
Vines  planted  this  season,  no  excuse  can  be  ac- 
cepted for  the  presence  of  spider,  as  an  occasional 
vigorous  syringing  on  fine  afternoons  will  prevent 
it  establishing  itself.  Important  though  it  be  to 
preserve  Vines  of  all  ages  fr'om  insect  pests,  it  is 
iloubly  so  in  the  case  of  young  Virres,  as  if  checked 
the  first  summer  by  the  ravages  of  spider  or 
thrips,  the  chances  are  that  their  progress  in  after 
years  will  be  correspondingly  poor. 

Pines. — The  fruit  on  plants  of  Queens  started 
at  Christmas  will  now  be  ripe,  and  if  not  required 
for  immediate  use,  may  after  being  cut  he  removed 
to  the  fruit  room  and  suspended  by  a  portion  of 
the  stern  to  a  cro.ss  bar,  a  continuous  current  of 
air  being  allowed  to  circulate  around  each  fruit. 
If  any  fear  exists  of  the  supply  for  a  given  period 
being  in  excess  of  the  demand,  any  plants  bearing 
fruit  in  a  semi-ripe  state  may  be  removed  bodily 
to  a  warm  greenhouse,  or  even  mid-season  vinerj', 
where  the  ri|)ening  will  be  very  gradual  and  the 
supply  prolonged  Previous  to  remo\'al,  however', 
any  srrckers  issuing  fr-om  the  plant  which  are 
sufficiently  advanced  nrust  be  drawn  out,  trimmed, 
potted  into  6  -  inch  pots,  and  plunged  in  a 
bottom-heat  of  85"  or  9U".  They  will  then  be 
ready  for  an  8-inch  pot  in  August,  and  thus  lay 
the  foundation  for  early  fruiters  the  following 
season. 

Peaches. — Where  houses  were  planted  last 
autumn  or  winter  with  young  trees  it  will  be  ad- 
visable to  employ  a  certain  amount  of  tire-heat, 
even  it  they  are  all  of  the  late  fruiting  section. 
This  will  encourage  a  speedy  completion  of 
growth  and  a  corresponding  early  nraturit}'. 
Ventilation  should  likewise  be  supplied  some- 
what on  the  give-and-take  princi|jle.  If  this  is 
neglected,  gi-oss  late  growth  improperly  ripened 
may  prove  the  forerunner  of  successive  fruitless 
seasons  and  much  disappointment.  Strong  shoots 
which  start  from  the  centre  of  the  tree  must 
either  be  cut  clean  out  or  bent  into  a  half  circular 
form,  in  order  to  check  the  flow  of  sap  in  that 
particular  direction  and  strengthen  the  sides  and 
lower  portions  of  the  tree. 

Cucumbers  in  frames. — If,  according  to  in- 
structions in  ])revious  calendars,  seed  of  hardy 
free  -  fruiting  varieties,  such  as  the  Uochford, 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  Lookie's  Perfection,  was 
sown,  the  [ilants  will  now  be  ready  for  trans- 
ferring to  frames  and  cool  pits.  No  artificial 
heat  in  the  shape  of  linings  or  pipes  will  be  neces- 
sary, provided  always  the  most  is  made  of  sun 
heat  and  all  due  caution  [iractised  in  the  matter 
of  airing.  A  cube  of  good  loam  previously 
warmed  may  well  be  placed  round  the  ball  at 
planting  time,  and  a  slight  mulch  of  spent  Mush- 
room manure  also  given.  The  latter  will  conserve 
the  moisture  about  the  newly-disturbed  roots  and 
aid  in  giving  the  plants  a  better  start.  Cover-ing 
with  doubled  mats  or  some  other  equivalent 
will  be  necessary  for  all  frame  Cucumbers  for 
some  time  longer.  Admit  a  small  chink  of  air 
eai-ly  in  the  forenoon.  Morning  syringings  are 
not  needed  for  frame  Cucumbers,  and  the  foliage 
should  on  no  account  be  wetted  on  damp,  cloudy 
afternoons.  The  same  remarks  ap|)ly  generally 
to  plants  now  coming  into  bearing  in  frames  and 
pits  heated  by  manure  linings  and  hot-water 
pipes.  Unless  the  plants  are  exceptionally  str-ong 
and  showing  an  under-aver-age  (|uantity  of  fruit, 
they  may  be  assisted  at  alternate  waterings  with 
farmyard  liquid  in  a  comparatively  weak  state, 
or,  failing  this,  some  approved  fertiliser  may  be 
sprinkled  over  the  surface  soil  and  gently  watered 
home. 

Tomatoes. — At  this  date  many  fir-st  ci'op batches 
of  Tomatoes  will  have  reached  the  limit  of  tho 
trellis  room,  and  where,  as  is  fre(iuently  the  case, 
the  plants  have  a  tendency  to  make  a  thicket 
of  lateral  shoots  at  their  exti'emities,  the  knife 
must  be  used  fr'cely,  or  these  will  draw  away 
the  sap  from  the  lower  clusters  of  fruit,  cau.sing 
them  to  ripen  undei-sizcd.  Judicious  thiirning 
while  yet  the  fruits  are  in  a  small  state  must  at 
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all  times  be  practised,  leaving  only  some  four  or 
five,  or  still  less,  where  exhibition  fruits  are 
retjuiretl.  Where  another  batch  of  plants  can 
be  accommodated  on  the  same  shelf,  they  should 
be  arranged  in  that  position  as  soon  as  the  crop 
has  been  gathered  from  the  bottom  portion  of  the 
first  batch,  the  leaves  from  these  being  cut  away 
so  as  to  admit  a  maximum  of  light,  and  tlie 
growths  of  the  auxiliary  batch  trained  up  imme- 
diately by  the  sides  of  the  old  stems.  Where, 
however,  this  cannot  be  done,  several  strong  new 
shoots  should  be  selected  and  trained  up  or  down 
the  trellis  as  is  most  convenient,  removing  the 
old  lea\-es  by  degrees,  and  thus  securing  a  second 
crop  of  fruit  by  the  time  that  from  the  upper 
portion  of  the  old  plants  is  gathered,  when  the 
rest  of  the  trellis  may  be  similarly  treated.  Con- 
tinue to  add  enriching  material  to  the  surface  of 
pots  not  yet  filled  up,  and  renew  manurial  mulch- 
ings where  exhausted. 

Keeping  ripe  Strawberries.— Pot  plants  of 
such  soft  varieties  as  Noble  and  Keens'  Seed- 
ling bearing  ripe  fruit  required  for  special  pur- 
poses may  well  be  removed  from  the  ripening 
house  and  placed  on  shelves  in  the  fruit  room  if 
dry  and  airy  and  so  arranged  that  the  fruit  will 
hang  clear  of  the  woodwork.  It  is  astonishing 
how  long  fruit  may  be  kept  in  this  way  ;  whereas, 
if  left  in  moisture-laden  houses  or  in  tho.se  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  the  fruit  quickly  becomes  rotten 
or  smitten  with  sunstroke.  Provided  the  balls 
are  well  moistened  before  moving  the  plants  and 
then  allowed  to  drain  thoroughly,  no  water  will 
be  necessary  after  their  removal. 

Open-air  Strawberries.— Where  the  fruit  on 
extra  early  beds  escaped  the  recent  disastrous 
frost  and  is  now  on  the  point  of  changing,  pro- 
tection from  birds  must  at  once  be  resorted  to,  or 
the  chances  are  the  whole  of  the  fruit  will  be  lost. 
Nets  laid  on  the  foliage  being  a  nuisance  in  more 
ways  than  one,  besides  not  effectually  shielding 
the  fruit  from  blackbirds  and  thrushes,  no  better 
plan  of  protection  exists  than  driving  upright 
stakes  some  5  feet  in  height  firmly  into  the 
ground  at  regular  distances,  and  nailing  thereto, 
crossways,  strong  laths,  over  which  are  cast  small- 
meshed  sound  fish  netting,  this  being  securely 
pegged  down  at  the  sides.  Under  this  system 
the  fruit  is  not  only  protected,  but  the  constant 
trouble  of  removing  and  replacing  nets  each  time 
fruit  is  picked  is  avoided,  and  runners  when 
layered  in  small  pots  later  on  can  be  attended  to 
with  ease.  Where  extra  large  fruit  is  retjuired, 
thinning  must  be  resorted  to,  leaving  only  the 
best  placed,  and  further  raising  these  well  up  to 
the  sun  by  means  of  small  forked  sticks.  Light 
soils  being  none  too  moist  this  season,  a  soaking 
of  li(]uid  manure  slightly  diluted  will  assist  won- 
derfully in  swelling  up  the  fruit  and  also  in  adding 
strength  to  the  advancing  runners  for  next  year's 
plants.  This,  however,  at  this  advanced  date 
must  l3e  applied  with  great  care,  avoiding  contact 
with  the  fruit  itself. 

Cherries.— On  walls  the  fruit  of  Early  Orleans, 
May  Duke,  or  the  old  White  Heart,  which  in 
forward  districts  is  approaching  ripeness,  must, 
like  Strawberries,  also  be  screened  from  birds. 
The  best  plan  is  to  rear  stout  poles  up  to  the  wall 
in  a  slanting  position  and  fix  netting  over  them, 
always  being  careful  to  secure  it  well  at  the  toj) 
and  sides,  as  the  crafty  starling  will  not  only  find 
the  smallest  aperture  at  which  to  enter,  but, 
unlike  the  blackbird,  has  a  never-failing  knack  of 
escaping  at  the  same  place. 

TiiiNNiNi;  Pears.— This  may  now  in  all  cases 
be  completed,  as  it  can  now  bo  seen  wliich  of  the 
fruits  are  marred  by  caterpillars  and  which  are 
not.  For  the  larger  section,  such  as  Doyenne  du 
Cornice  and  Pitmaston,  a  foot  aj)art  is  a  good 
distance,  but  for  smaller  sorts,  such  as  Winter 
Nelis,  0  inches  will  suffice. 

John  Crawkurd. 


to  bring  out  their  true  charra.s.  In  planting  the 
wild  garden  here  something  appeared  wanting  to 
follow  in  tiie  wake  of  Daflbdils  and  Primroses,  and 
the  Bluebells  just  fill  the  gap.  Quantities  of 
Bluebells  grow  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  not 
within  the  garden  proper,  and  I  never  regret 
having  culled  bulbs  from  the  woods  to  assist  in 
brightening  up  this  very  interesting  part  of  the 
garden.— A.  Y.,  Aliherle}/  Hall. 


Bluebells.— Occasionally  clumps  of  Bluebells 
are  seen  in  the  garden  or  herbaceous  border,  but 
this  is  not  the  place  for  them,  as  in  such  a  posi- 
tion they  look  out  of  place  and  appear  to  want 
the  admixture  of  long  grass  advancing  into  flower 


Trees  and  Shrubs. 


SIKKIM  AND  NEPAUL  RHODODEN- 
DRONS IN  DONEGAL. 
The  interesting  correspondence  in  The  Garden 
with  regard  to  the  hardiness  of  these  lovely  spe- 
cies induces  me  to  add  a  few  words,  as  I  liave 
been  especially  interested  in  all  the  rarer  Rho- 
dodendrons. I  have  tried  a  large  number. 
They  have  been  chiefly  planted  in  a  patch  of 
grounil  with  a  north-east  aspect  on  a  gentle 
slope  and  well  enclosed  by  Alder  and  Larch  of 
low,  shrub-like  growth  ;  in  fact,  my  Sikkim 
was  the  centre  of  a  plantation,  the  middle  trees 
having  been  stubbed  out.  I  plunged  boldly  in 
medias  res  and  started  with  somewhere  about 
fifty  sorts,  and  right  good  plants  they  were. 
Subsetjuently,  my  friend  Mr.  Moore,  of  Glas- 
nevin  Botanic  Gardens,  gave  nie  several  kinds, 
and  my  friend  Mr.  Acton,  of  Co.  Wicklow,  also 
added  two  or  three  Himalayan  hybrids  to  my 
collection.  I  have  lost  very  few,  but  I  regret 
to  say  I  have  lost  the  names  of  some.  I 
should  mention  that  the  soil  is  a  fibrous  peat, 
always  damp  and  of  sufficient  depth.  It  was 
its  extreme  suitability  that  decided  me  upon 
what  to  plant  in  the  situation.  The  rainfall  is 
about  45  inches  on  an  average.  The  minimum 
temperature  is  jirobably  never  as  low  as  10°  of 
frost.  In  seven  years  24°  Fahr.  has  been  the 
minimum  (Jaunary  0,  1894),  and  it  is  because  I 
think  I  am  not  likely  to  have  a  harder  frost  than 
this,  that  I  think  I  may  consider  the  species  I 
grow  able  to  live  in  this  climate.  Those  that  do 
live  thrive  most  nobly,  but  they  have  not 
flowered  much,  going  too  freely  to  leaf  growth. 
R.  Nuttalli  will  not  thrive,  but  goes  steadily 
back.  In  the  following  list  some  may  not  be 
Indian  :  — 
Rhodo<lendron  alpinum 


arboreum  (flowers 
barbatum 
cinnamomeum 

and  vars. 
niveum 

argenteum 

Aucklandi,     hybrid 
(flowers) 
barbatum 

ealophyllum 

Campbelli 

c  a  m  e  1 1  i  a'  fl  0  r  u  m 
(flowered) 

ciliatum  (flowers) 

Countess  of  Sefton, 
Countess  of  Had- 
dington, Duchess 
of  Connaught, 
grow  strongly  and 
make  abundant 
flower-buds,  usu- 
idly  nipped  and 
destroyed 

f'innabarinum  (llovi  - 
ers); 

Dalhousi^ 

eximium 

fragrantissimum 
died,         flowered 
freely  two  years 


Rhododendron  Falcon- 
eri,  silver 

Falconeri,  very 
hardy  and  strong 

fragrans  (flowers) 

glaucum  (flowers) 

(iibsoni  (?) 

himalaicum 

Hodgsoni 

Jenkinsi,  about  to 
flower 

Konig  Albert 

lepidotum 

longifolium 

javanicum,  hybrid 

Maddeni 

niveum 

Nobleanum,  flowers 

odoratum,  died,  no 
loss 

ochraceum  (?) 

Smirnowi 

suave  (flowers) 

Tliomsoni 

Torloneanum  (flow- 
ers) (?) 

Veitchi  Uevigatum 

virgatum 

WilMini 

Walliclii 

Urgerni  (?) 


Nearly  all  the  above  have  been  out  throe  or 
four  winters   entirely  unprotected  except  from 


storms,  which  are  prevalent  in  this  country. 
The  foliage  of  the  larger  sorts,  eximium, 
Falconeri,  argenteum,  is  a  periietual  joy,  but 
ju.st  at  present  with  their  coppery,  or  woolly,  or 
satiny  or  silvery  surfaces  they  are  as  lovely  as 
any  flowers,  and  though  I  hope  they  may 
blo.ssom,  I  am  not  the  least  disappointed  at 
their  not  doing  so.  The  locality  is  about  250 
yards  from  the  Atlantic,  near  the  mouth  of 
Lough  Swilly.  R.  eximium  is  peculiar  in  its 
growth.  It  does  not  open  its  leaf-buds  until 
July  or  August.  All  the  others  are  in  full 
leaf  or  nearly  so  now.  Most  of  them  retain 
the  foliage  of  the  last  year  throughout  this 
season,  and  some  few  have  three  years'  foliage 
on  together. 

R.  argenteum  longifolium  is  the  most  remark- 
able shrub.  One  i)lant  I  have  is  a  little  over 
4  feet  high  and  about  4  feet  C  inches  in 
diameter,  forming  a  circular  bush.  I  think  an 
account  of  its  leaf  development  out  of  doors 
may  interest  some  of  your  readers.  The  leaves 
vary  from  8  inches  to  13  inches  in  the  blade, 
the  petiole  being  generally  1  inch  or  2  inches 
long.  The  width  of  the  blade  is  2h  inches  to 
4  inches  at  the  widest.  The  diameter  of  the 
stem  at  the  base  of  the  shrub  is  2  inches.  The 
foliage  at  present  on  tliis  bush  consists  of  110 
leaves  of  last  year  and  164  leaves  of  the  present 
year.  When  we  consider  the  size  of  these  leaves 
and  that  of  the  bush,  this  seems  a  marvellous 
growth.  The  average  surface  of  a  leaf  is  about 
18  stjuare  inches.  The  bush  has  280  leaves,  so 
that  the  leaf  surface  is  about  o5  square  feet. 
Other  things  worthy  of  notice  here  are  Acacia 
arinata  in  fine  flower  and  a  noble  pair  of 
spikes  on  Eremurus  robustus,  with  another 
pair  (m  a  white  Eremurus  not  so  lofty,  but 
beautiful.  H.  Chichester-Hart. 

Carrahhujh,  Portsalon,  Co.  Donegal. 

Aroucaria  imbricata  seeding'.- Seeds  which 
I  gathered  from  a  fine  specimen  of  this  tree  here 
last  autumn  were  sown  and  kept  in  a  cool  house 
and  now  some  dozens  of  seedlings  are  coming  up 
well.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  obtained 
any  seeds  which  have  proved  fertile.  In  the 
previous  year  seeds  from  the  same  tree  came  to 
nothing,  although  apparently  .sound.  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  if  there  are  similar  instances  of 
this  tree  bearing  fertile  seeds  so  far  north,  as  my 
irapre.ssion  is  that  it  is  most  unusual.  Possibly 
the  fine  spring  and  summer  lust  year  may  have 
assisted  the  tree  in  question,  but  it  should  be 
added  that  the  weather  here  after  .July  was  by  no 
means  particularly  hot  or  fine. — A.  W.  Nicholson 
Arimi,/,  X.B. 

Three  Rhododendrons  of  much  interest  in 
bloom  in  the  open  at  Kew  are  1!,  lancafolium, 
R.  cinnabarinum  and  R.  jiunctatum.  The  first 
of  the  three  forms  a  spreading,  bushy  phint,  the 
leaves  abundant  and  deep  green,  setting  oil'  the 
clusters  of  rich  purplish  Howers.  The  second 
mentioned  species  is  usually  grown  in  a  temperate 
house.  It  is  not  thorougldy  hardy,  although  we 
remember  to  have  seen  some  years  ago  a  ^ery 
fine  |)lant  in  full  bloom  without  protection  at  The 
Denbies,  Dorking.  The  brunclies  are  slender, 
the  leaves  ovate,  and  the  flowers  tubular,  bright 
red,  and  produced  in  a  loose  umbel  of  from  four 
to  eight.  If  the  plant  could  be  induced  to  bloom 
freely,  it  would  make  a  showy  feature.  R. 
[junctatum  is  a  delii;htful  species  and  n  very  old 
introduction.  It  came  from  North  America  us 
long  ago  as  17SI>,  the  mass  of  le.-ifage  almost 
bidclcn  by  the  wealth  of  dense  clusteis  of  delicate 
rose  coloured  and  sputted  flowers. 

Leucothoe  spinulosa. — This  is  a  low-growing 
ericaceous  slirub  of  an  evergreen  character,  that 
is  ornamental  at  all  .seasons,  but,  of  course,  espe- 
cially so  when  in  bloom.  It  reaches  a  height  of 
about  a  yard  and  the  branches  are  disposeil  in  a 
graceful,  arching  m  inner.  They  are  clothed  with 
long  pointed  leaves  of  a  firm,  leathery  texture. 
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The  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  considerable 
numbers  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  are  urn- 
shaped  and  of  a  greenish  white  tint.  They  are 
far  more  noticeable  on  the  undersides  of  the  regu- 
lar frond-like  branches  than  on  the  upper  part.  It 


bers  of  the  genus,  is  a  native  of  North  America, 
from  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1793.-11.  P. 

Abutilon  vitifolium. — What  a  magnificent 
shrub  this  makes  where  it  is  hardy  out  of  doors. 
A  week  or  so  ago  I  saw  a  fine  plant  of  this  species 


is,  of  course,  far  less  showy  than  many  others  of    in  the  gardens  of  Mr.  Soltau-Symons  at  Chaddle- 


Oncidiam  ainpliatum  majus. 

the  hardy  Ericocea',  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  well  wood,  Plympton,  South  Devon.  Tlie  plant  was 
worth  a  place  in  many  gardens.  It  is  nearly  re-  not  growing  against  a  wall,  biiL  formed  a  hirge 
lated  to  (he  .Andromedas,  and,  like  them,  the  handsome  bush,  having  been  allowed  to  grow  as  it 
blooms  of  this  Leucothoe  from  their  wa.x-like  tex-  i  pleased  among  other  choice  shrubs.  It  measures 
tare  remain  in  beauty  a  considerable  time.  L.  about  15  feet  in  height,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit 
spinulosa,  in  common  with  the  other  hardy  mem     was  literally  covered  with  blossoms  of  a  delicate 


pale  lilac  hue,  each  flower  measuring  3  inches  or 
4  inclies  in  diameter.  Planted  in  the  same  group 
were  Exochorda  grandiflora,  Choisya  ternata,  and 
other  good  things  all  in  bloom,  but  the  Abutilon 
eclipsed  them  all  by  its  bold  efi'ect  and  striking 
beauty.  It  occupies  a  prominent,  though  some- 
what sheltered  position,  and  has  never  been  pro- 
tected during  winter. — F.  W.  Mever,  Exeter. 


Orchids. 


ONCIDIUM  AMPLIATUM  MAJUS. 

Thls  is  one  of  the  showie.st  and  best  of  the 
Onciiliums,  and  although  an  old  species,  it  still 
liokls  a  foremost  place.  Everyone  who  visited 
the  last  Temple  show  could  not  but  admire  tlie 
magnificent  specimen  exhibited  in  tlie  group 
staged  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Co.,  of  St. 
Albans.  This  was  possibly  the  finest  plant  of 
this  species  ever  sliown.  It  carried  on  its 
numerous  branched  spikes  somewhere  about 
."lOOO  brilliantly-coloured  blossoms.  Although 
the  group  contained  a  large  number  of  novelties 
of  excei)tioual  merit,  this  old  favourite  attracted 
equally  as  much  attention  as  some  of  tliese 
newer  kinds.  It  was  tliscovered  in  Costa  Rica 
by  Cumming  about  1835,  and  since  tliat  time 
it  has  been  foumi  by  several  other  collectors. 
At  the  present  day  it  is  to  be  found  iu  almost 
every  collection  of  Orchids. 

It  produces  its  briglit  j-ellow  flowers  durin" 
the  mouths  of  May  and  June,  and  these  if  not 
sprinkled  with  water  from  the  syringe  will 
remain  in  perfection  for  a  considerable  time. 
Oncidium  ampliatum  majus  is  of  easy  culture, 
and  succeeds  well  when  grown  in  pots.  It 
produces  large,  roundish,  and  much-compressed 
pseudo-bulbs,  each  3  inches  or  4  inches  iu  dia- 
meter, streaked  with  puri)le  and  red,  and  turn- 
ing when  old  to  a  dark  brown.  The  leaves  are 
Ijroad,  of  thick  leathery  texture,  upwards  of  a 
foot  in  length,  and  bright  deep  green  in  colour. 
The  scape,  which  is  erect  and  attains  a  height 
of  about  3  feet,  is  much  branched  and  jirodiices 
flowers  in  abundance.  These  are  (juite  white 
at  the  back  and  bright  yellow  in  front.  The 
sepals,  almost  entirely  hidden  by  the  other  sey- 
raents,  are  pale  yellow  with  a  few  brown 
blotches,  the  petals  bright  canary -yellow,  the 
lip  even  brighter. 

Oncidiums  are  naturally  epiphytal,  growing 
upon  branches  of  trees  ;  therefore,  it  is  very 
necessary  that  tliey  have  good  drainage.  They 
require  to  be  potted  firmly  in  a  mixture  of 
good  fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss,  witli 
a  few  nodules  of  charcoal.  The  plants,  which 
should  be  raised  on  a  cone-shajjcd  mound  above 
the  rims  of  the  pots,  when  growiug  enjoy  a 
copious  supply  of  water,  but  during  tlie  period 
of  rest  only  enough  should  be  given  to  keep 
the  bulbs  in  a  plump  aud  healthy  condition. 
They  can  be  grown  iu  the  hottest  ]iart  of  tlio 
Cattleya  house  or  iu  any  position  where  jilenty 
of  heat  can  be  maintained,  always  taking  caro 
that  the  atmosphere  is  kept  moist. 

W.-u.  Hugh  Gower. 


Odontoglossum  Krameri.— A  very  elegant 
and  small  growing  kind  is  Odontoglossum  Kra- 
meri, which  requires  more  warmth  than  the 
majority  of  its  allies.  The  Cattleya  house,  where 
it  should  be  suspended  close  to  tlie  glass,  will  be 
found  to  suit  it  admirably  during  the  «hoIe  year. 
It  was  until  a  few  years  ago  an  exceedingly 
scarce  plant,  anil  I  do  not  think  it  is  very  plenti- 
ful even  now.  As  it  only  |)roduces  small  pseudo- 
bulbs— in  fact,  the  whole  plant  ne\ur  exceeds 
more  than  a  foot  in  height — it  can  be  huni'  from 
the  roof,  and  therefore  occupies  but  little  space. 
This  will  be  found  the  best  position  for  it,  as  it 
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enjoys  plenty  of  light.  It  was  intro'luoed  from 
Costa  Rica  about  twenty-five  years  ago.  It  is 
stated  to  be  very  scarce  even  in  its  natural  habitat, 
and  is  found  only  in  one  locality,  viz.,  the  moun- 
tains in  close  proximity  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
"  K.  F."  should  grow  it  in  a  mixture  of  peat  and 
Sph.agnum  Moss  and  see  that  the  drainage  is 
good.  No  portion  of  the  bulbs  should  be  buried 
in  the  mould,  or  they  will  decay.  If  the  plant  is 
in  good  condition,  I  would  advise  "  K.  F."  not  to 
attempt  repotting  it  at  this  season,  as  it  ought 
to  be  showing  signs  of  blooming,  the  usual  time 
for  tliis  .sjiecies  to  produce  its  flowers  being  dur- 
ing tlie  months  of  June  and  July.  The  flower- 
spikes,  produced  freely  from  the  fully  developed 
growths,  eacli  carry  several  blooms,  wliich  in 
shape  somewhat  resemble  tliose  of  O.  citrosmum, 
and  measure  from  IJ  inches  to  '2  inches  in  dia- 
meter ;  the  sepals  and  petals  are  similar  both  in 
size  anil  marliings,  being  of  a  delicate  pale  ro.sy 
\iolct,  with  a  broad  margin  of  wliite.  The  lip  is 
broad  and  round,  the  throat  bright  yellow,  spotted 
with  reddish  brown  spots,  whilst  the  wide  front 
lobe  is  rich  rosy  lilac,  with  two  bands  of  white 
and  purplish  brown  across  it  in  front  of  the  crest. 
The  temperature  for  it  should  range  from  GO  to 
65°,  with  a  little  extra  heat  and  plenty  of  water 
whilst  making  its  growth. — W.  H.  G. 

Angreecum  Sanderianum.— This  is  one  of 
the  dwarfer  growing  kinds  of  Angr.tcum,  with 
short  slender  stems.  Tlie  leaves  are  narrow,  and 
measure  about  G  inches  in  length.  This  Angra'- 
cum  will  tluive  best  if  grown  in  a  teak  basket 
sus[)ended  from  the  roof,  with  good  drainage.  It 
should  be  potted  in  nearly  all  Sphagnum  Moss, 
thougli  some  growers  prefer  giving  it  a  smidl 
quantity  of  peat.  This  Angra-cum  is  a  native  of 
Madagascar,  and  consequently  requires  plenty  of 
heat.  I  should  recommend  it  to  be  grown  in  the 
East  India  house,  where  jilenty  of  moisture  is 
always  maintained.  The  spike  is  pendulous,  and 
usually  from  a  foot  to  18  inches  in  length,  .al- 
though on  one  occasion  I  saw  a  remarkably  fine 
plant  with  a  spike  3  feet  long.  The  flowers,  of 
the  purest  white,  are  each  about  an  inch  across, 
and  borne  on  short  stalks  of  a  yellowish  red 
colour.  The  spur  of  the  flower,  which  proceeds 
from  the  rear  of  the  lip,  is  long  in  comparison  to 
the  size  of  the  flower,  being  some  3  inches  long. 
This  species  has  been  in  commerce  .about  six  or 
S3ven  years,  although  it  was  known  sever.al  years 
previousi}'.  It  was  sent  to  Messrs.  Sander  and 
Co.  from  Madagascar  and  also  from  the  Comoro 
Islands  by  Leon  Hurablot. — W. 

Palumbina  Candida. — This  plant,  figured  in 
the  "  Orchid  Album,"  t.  490,  was  first  flowered  by 
Messrs.  Loddiges,  of  Hackney,  some  fifty  years 
ago.  Nothing  was  heard  of  it  for  twenty  years, 
until  I  brought  the  plant  to  England  from  Ham- 
burg, where  I  found  it  flowering  freely  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Consul  Schiller.  The  delicate  white  dove-like 
flowers  render  it  very  attr.active.  It  recjuircs  the 
cool  house  in  the  summer-time,  during  which  time 
it  enjoys  a  liberal  supply  of  water,  but  during  the 
winter  much  less  will  be  necessary.  The  i)lant 
must,  however,  not  be  allowed  to  become  perfectly 
dry,  or  its  bulbs  will  shrivel  and  die. — H. 

AngraBCum  Germinyanum. — This  pretty 
species  is  not  often  met  with  in  collections  ;  in- 
deed, it  is  scarce  in  cultivation,  owing  possibly  to 
its  being  too  delicate  to  stand  the  journey  from 
its  native  place.  It  was  discovered  by  Humblot 
in  the  forests  of  Madagascar,  .and  sent  to  Messrs. 
Sander  and  Co.,  of  St.  Albans,  about  the  year 
188G.  It  is  named  after  the  Comte  de  Germiny. 
It  is  a  very  remarkable  and  distinct  species,  bear- 
ing a  single  pure  white  tliiwer  on  a  green  pedicel. 
The  sepals  are  about  3  inches  long,  the  jietals 
shorter  and  not  so  broad.  The  plant  docs  not 
exceed  18  inches  in  height,  and  the  leaf  is  only 
about  3  inches  long.  It  will  do  well  in  a  hanging 
basket.  It  first  flowered  in  this  country,  I  believe, 
in  the  Royal  (iardcns,  Kcw,  during  the  early  part 
of  IS8S.-  \V. 

Odontoglossum  cordatum  aureum,  TIk; 
typit^al  plant  w;is  first  iul  i-(j(lucc'd  in  1S37,  but  it 
was  not  until  some  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  later 


that  it  became  common.  It  has  been  confounded 
with  another  Mexican  species — O.  maculatum, 
from  which  it  is  easily  distinguished.  The  type 
should  find  a  place  in  every  collection,  however 
small.  The  variety  aureum,  figured  in  the  "  Or- 
chid Album,"  t.  489,  contrasts  well  with  it  and 
the  surrounding  kinds  which  may  be  flowering  at 
the  same  time.  It  is  a  dwarf  growing  evergreen 
plant,  requiring  to  be  kept  in  the  cool  house  with 
other  species  and  varieties  of  the  genus.  I  have 
found  that,  although  it  likes  sunshine,  it  requires 
to  be  shaded  during  the  day. — G. 

Orcbida  at  Kew. — Several  interesting  Orchids 
are  in  bloom  at  Kew.  PhaLtnopsis  tetraspis  is 
still  in  beauty,  its  white  flowers  having  been  a 
feature  for  some  weeks  past.  Trichocentrum 
tigrinura  is  a  handsome  and  uncommon  species. 
Its  large  flowers  are  bright  in  colour,  the  lip 
white,  with  yellow  crest  and  jjurplish  blotch  at 
the  base,  the  sepals  and  petals  greenish  yellow, 
dotted  with  brown.  Zygopetalum  citrinum  is  a 
good  species  for  colour,  deep  yellow,  a  crimson 
blotch  appearing  at  the  base,  the  lobes  dotted 
with  chestnut.  Cu'logyne  ochrace.a  was  a  mafs 
of  flowers,  a  group  of  Miltonia  vexillaria  creat- 
ing a  welcome  display  of  varied  colours.  One 
gets  quite  a  marked  diversity  both  in  the  shape 
and  colour  of  the  flowers  of  this  species.  Epiden- 
drum  virgatum  is  in  full  bloom,  its  tall  spike 
bearing  numerous  flowers,  the  sepals  and  petals  of 
a  purplish  shade,  and  the  lip  yellow.  The  hybrid 
Di.sas  recently  noted  are  commencing  to  bloom  in 
the  annexe. 

Miltonia  spectabilis.— This  is  an  old  and 
well-known  plant,  and  a  beautiful  form,  having 
more  white  than  is  usually  to  be  seen  in  the 
flowers,  is  figured  in  the  "Orchid  Album,"  t.  491. 
Miltonias  retpiire  to  be  grown  at  the  cool  end  of 
the  East  India  house,  and  should  be  placed  in 
hanging  baskets,  so  that  they  are  well  exposed  to 
the  full  light.  They  require  to  be  thinly  shaded 
from  the  sun  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day, 
and  enjoy  an  .abundant  supply  of  water  during 
the  growing  .season.  For  soil  use  good  brown 
peat  fibre  and  Sphagnum  Moss,  surfacing  with 
fresh  picked  living  points.  The  best  time  to  re- 
surface or  repot  Miltonias  is  in  the  early  spring, 
just  as  the  plants  show  signs  of  starting  into 
growth. 


CYPRIPEDIUM  NIVEUM. 
Of  all  the  species  in  this  very  popular  genus,  none 
is  more  chaste  and  beautiful  than  theonenowunder 
consideration.  It  produces  its  lovely  white  blooms 
during  the  springand  summer  months,  and  although 
it  has  been  in  cultivation  for  somewhere  about 
thirty  years,  it  is  always  welcome  when  in  flower. 
To  grow  this  little  gem  to  perfection,  the  pots 
should  be  thoroughly  drained  with  small  pieces  of 
limf  stone  instead  of  broken  crocks.  Pot  in  peat 
fibre  and  SjAagnum  Moss,  with  a  few  jiieces  of  the 
limestone  intermixed.  This  species,  C.  concolor, 
C.  Godefroya',  .and  C.  bellatulum  have  a  liking 
for  limestone,  and  it  is  stated  that  in  their  natural 
habitat  they  are  mostly  found  growing  on  rooks 
composed  of  this  or  some  other  similar  material. 

Cypripedium  niveum  is  a  native  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  and  consecjuently  requires  a  fair 
amountof  heat  under  cultivation.  A  temperature 
ranging  from  G.''i'  to  7.")'  Fahr.  will  be  found  to 
suit  it  admirably,  with  plenty  of  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere.  It  also  enjoys  an  abundant  supply 
of  water  the  whole  year  round,  although  discretion 
is  neces.=ary  during  the  winter.  The  leaves  are 
dark  green  blotched  with  a  much  lighter  shade  of 
llio  same  colour  on  the  upper  surface  ;  beneath 
they  are  of  a  deej)  purple.  Tlie.sca|)e,  erect  and  from 
G  inches  to  8  inches  high,  u.sually  carries  a  single 
bloom,  but  sometimes  two  will  appear  on  one 
stem.  Tho  dorsal  sepal  and  petals  are  very  broad 
and  pure  white,  in  some  cases  .slightly  s()otted, 
and  in  others  more  heavily,  with  cinnamon- 
brown  ;  the  lip  is  also  pure  white.  This  has  been 
hybiidised  suci^ssfully  with  about  a  dozen  ilif 
feicnt.  other  species.  C.  niveum  crossed  with  ('. 
Lawrenceanum  has  jiroduced  three  superb   vario 


ties,  but  the  species  most  used  is  found  to  be  C. 
barbatum.  The  folbwing  list  of  eighteen  varie- 
ties includes  all  of  which  C.  niveum  is  one  of  tho 
parents  :  — 

C.  Antigone  =  C  Lawrenceanum  ;;  C.  niveum. 

C.  A[)hrodite  =  C.  niveum  >:  C.  Lawrenceanum. 

C.  Ayhngi  =  C.  niveum   x  C.  ciliolare. 

C.  Cowleyanum  =  C.  Curtisi  X  C.  niveum. 

C.  (Jravesiie  =  C.  Argus  x  C.  niveum. 

C.  La  France  =  C.  nitens  x  C.  niveum. 

C.  lepidum  =  C.  niveum  x  C.  barbatum. 

C.  Mme.  v.an  Houtte  =  C.  niveum  x  C.  venus- 
tum  or  C.  barbatum. 

C.  Maywoodi  =  C.  niveum  x  C.  Harrisianum. 

C.  microchilum  =  C.  niveum  X  C.  Druryi. 

C.  Muriel  Hollington  =  C.  niveum  x  C.  in- 
signe. 

C.  niveo-ciliolare  =  C.  niveum  x  C.  ciliolare. 

C.  niveo-Lowi  =  C.  niveum  x  C.  Lowi. 

C.  Spicero-niveum  =  C.  Spicerianum  x  C. 
niveum. 

C.  Tautzianum  =  C.  niveum  x   C.  barbatum. 

C.  Telemachus  =  C.  niveum  x  C.  Lawrence- 
anum. 

C.  Venus  =  C.  niveum  x  C.  insigne  Sanderie. 

C.  Vipani  =  C.  kevigatum  X  C.  niveum. 

By  the  above  list,  "  P.  S."  will  see  on  what 
kinds  ('.  niveum  has  been  used,  and  if  he  has  a 
cross  with  any  diflerent  species,  I  would  recommend 
him  to  exhibit  it  at  the  next  meeting  of  the.Roj'al 
Horticultural  Societ}'. 

W.M.  High  Gower. 


Maxillaria  venusta.  — This  plant  is  almost  a 
perpetual  bloomer,  and  deserves  a  place  in  every 
collection.  It  was  discovered  upwards  of  fifty 
years  ago  by  M.  Linden.  It  was  not,  however,  to 
him  that  we  are  indebted  for  living  plants,  but  to 
his  collector,  Schlim,  who  sent  it  home  alive  some 
few  years  afterwards.  Maxillaria  venu.rta  is  a 
strong-growing  dwarf  plant,  producing  stout, 
bright  green  leaves  and  flowers  of  a  lai-ge  size. 
The  blooms  are  pure  white,  saving  the  lip,  \\hith 
is  yellow,  blotched  with  dark  purplish-crimson. 
The  plant  is  found  at  an  altitude  of  from  5000 
feet  to  GOOtl  feet,  and  consequently  requires  to  be 
grown  in  the  coolest  house,  in  a  moist  position,  and 
in  the  shade.  I  like  pot  culture  for  tiiis  j)lant 
best,  and  find  it  requires  firm  potting.  It  should 
be  ke|it  moist  all  the  year  through,  with  an  in- 
creased supply  in  the  summer.  —  Orch'd  Album, 
t.  492. 

Laelio  Cattleya  leucolanta.  —  This  very 
pretty  hybrid  is  now  flowcrins;  with  Mr.  R.  H. 
Measures  at  The  Woodlands,  Streatham.  It  is 
certainly  a  charming  addition  to  this  genus,  and 
in  shape  it  exactly  resembles  La'lio-Cattlcya 
Behrensiana,  which  is  a  cross  between  La'lia 
elegans  Schilleri.ana  and  Cattleya  Loddigesi.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  of  a  delicate  blush  colour, 
the  latter  being  very  much  the  broader  ;  tho  lip 
is  much  darker  than  the  sepals  and  petals,  tho 
anterior  lobe  is  broad,  round  and  spreading,  very 
undulated  at  the  margin,  and  of  a  deep  crimson- 
lake.— W.  H.  G. 

Cypripediurrs  at  The  Woodlands,  Streat- 
ham.—  TIk!  new  C'yi>ripcdium  callrtsum  Sandera', 
the  albino  of  the  type,  is  now  in  lUnvcr  here.  C. 
Lawiencearium  Hyeanum,  another  albino,  is  also 
in  bloom,  and  when  grown  together  the  beauty 
of  the  former  is  more  noticealile.  A  new  hybrid 
is  C.  I'aris,  a  beautiful  ac(|uisition,  and  a  cross 
between  C.  bellatulum  anil  C.  callosuni.  Amongst 
other  varieties  worthy  of  notice  \\as  a  grand 
batch  of  C.  Lawrenceanum,  the  dorsal  sepals  ex- 
ceptionally tine  and  deeply  coloured.  Fine  varie- 
ties of  C.  Hardyanum,  C.  macrochilum,  C.  niti- 
dissinium,  C.  ciliolare,  and  many  others  were  also 
in  bloom. — \V.  H.  (!. 


SHORT  KOTES.—OIiCJIIDS. 


Cattleya  O'Brieniana.— T.  II.  I'olt  sciuls  mo 

11  V('r>'  di.^tiiii-t  anil  elegant    Miriety  of  an  old  Cjiltlc^a 
whicli  was  named  a  fi'w    years  since  iu  hi  ikui  cf  Mr. 
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O'Brien.  The  flower  is  shorter  and  smaller  generally 
than  that  of  the  tyoical  plant,  and  of  a  very  soft 
satiny  rose  colour. — W.  H.  G. 

Dendrobium  nobile  Seegerae.  —  This  is  a 
very  handsome  form  of  the  old  species,  lia\-ing  broad, 
short,  round,  pure  white  sepals  and  petals,  with  a 
large  stain  cf  crimson-purple  at  the  base  of  the  lip. 
It  .appears  to  be  a  very  difl'ereut  plant  from  that  sent 
out  by  the  same  firm  some  few  years  ago  called  D. 
nobile  albiflomm. — W. 

Cattleya  Mendeli(H«r»f,  7;;»rt?q/).-Thethree 
blooms  sent  are  indeed  magniiicent  forms  of  th's  beau- 
tiful and  popular  species.  When  exhibited  in  such 
large  quantities  as  was  the  case  at  Ithe  last  Temple 
show,  one  could  find  a  va.st  number  of  varieties,  from 
almost  pure  white  to  very  dai-k  shades,  and  with  beau- 
(itul  markings  in  the  lip.  It  is  impossible  to  name 
every  form. — W.  H.  G. 

Cattleya  Parthenia.— This  scarce  Cattleya  is 
now  in  bloom  with  Mr.  R.  H.  Measures.  The  one  here 
referred  to  is  the  pure  white  form  of  C.  intermedia,  of 
which  a  very  limited  number  <  f  plants  is  in  existence, 
and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  hybrid  of  the 
same  name.  It  is  certainly  a  charming  variety,  Ihe 
flowers  of  the  purest  white  throughout,  being  equal  in 
size  and  substance  to  those  of  the  best  forms  of  the 
species. — W.  H.  G. 


Kitchen    Garden. 


MARKET  GARDENS  AND  THE  FROST. 

The  damage  done  to  market  crops  in  the  home 
counties  by  the  hate  severe  frosts  is  incalculable. 
One  man  puts  his  loss  at  several  thousand 
pounds,  and  as  he  grows  about  100  acres  of 
Strawberries  in  addition  to  other  tilings,  he  pro- 
bably does  not  exaggerate  the  injury  done  to 
his  produce.  It  was  not  until  nearly  a  week 
had  elapsed  that  it  was  possible  to  accurately 
gauge  the  damage  done,  although  as  regards 
Potatoe.s,  Runner  Beans,  Peas  in  bloom,  and 
Strawberries  it  was  easy  to  see  on  the  following 
morning  tliat  they  were  completely  ruined. 
The  damage  done  to  Strawberries  is  very 
serious,  as  ithe  main-crop  varieties  were  j  ust  in 
bloom.  The  later  kinds  seemed  to  have  es- 
caped with  but  slight  injury,  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Strawberry  crop  will  this 
season  be  lighter  than  has  been  the  case  tor 
some  years.  It  is  thirteen  years  since  we  had 
frosts  to  do  so  much  dam.age  to  Strawberries  in 
the  home  counties,  but  then  the  area  devoteil 
to  this  fruit  was  very  much  less  than  at  the 
present  time.  The  destruction  of  early  Peas  is 
lamentable.  It  was  hoped  that  whei'e  the  pods 
were  filled  they  were  sufficiently  hard  to  have 
resisted  the  frost,  but  this,  unfortunately,  is 
not  generally  the  case.  Whole  Htlds  that  were 
ready  for  the  pickers  are  so  badly  hit,  that  it  is 
not  worth  the  labour  of  going  over  them.  I 
know  of  instances  where  jjicking  was  to  have 
commenced  on  the  day  following  the  hard  frost. 
In  a  few  favoured  localities  the  crops  may  not  be 
hard  hit,  and  prices  will  undoubtedly  rule  so 
high,  that  a  very  moderate  yield  will  be  ecpial 
in  value  to  the  full  crop  of  ordinary  years.  The 
position  of  growers  of  outdoor  produce  is  very 
serious,  for  not  only  have  they  little  or  nothing 
to  send  to  market  now,  but  they  have  very 
little  chance  of  making  up  for  this  loss  later 
on.  Gooseberries  are  falling  so  fast,  that  in 
many  places  they  cover  the  ground.  Currants 
are  in  a  bad  plight,  and  Raspberries  are  in 
many  places  even  worse,  the  bearing  shoots 
being  frozen  through.  Tlie  Pear  crop  must  be 
a  light  one,  for  although  tlie  fruit  itself  did 
not  appear  to  be  injured,  the  foot-stalk  was  so 
affected,  tliat  the  fruit  is  drop]iing,  and  there 
can  be  no  douiit  that  Apples  are  in  the  same 
V)ad  case.  It  is  truly  a  calamitous  season,  not 
only  for  growers,  but  f<^r  those  employed  by 
them.     1  know  of  men  who  are  discharging  a 


number  of  their  hands,  and  one  cannot  wonder 

that  they  should  do  so,  for  where  is  the  money 
to  come  from  to  pay  them  with  ?  Last  summer 
was  the  worst  any  market  grower  can  remem- 
ber, and  the  high  price  of  hay  through  the 
winter  was  a  serious  item  for  those  who  culti- 
vate a  large  area  of  land.  One  man  in  this 
district  has  .500  acres  under  fruit  and  vegetables. 
His  annual  expenditure  for  laliour  averages  £700, 
and  there  is  also  the  keep  of  a  dozen  horses 
besides  wear  and  tear  of  tackle.  In  such  in- 
stances as  this  a  very  large  amount  of  produce 
has  to  be  disposed  of  before  expenses  are 
cleared.  It  is  especially  hard  on  those  wdio 
liave  laid  out  large  sums  of  money  on  preparing 
and  planting  a  con.siderable  area  of  land  with 
fruit  trees,  and  which  are  but  just  beginning  to 
return  an  interest  on  the  outlay.  But  a  week 
or  two  ago  fruit  crops  never  looked  more 
promising.  The  heat  of  last  season,  so  des- 
tructive "to  many  things,  filled  hardy  fruits 
with  flower-buds,  but  now,  except  in  very 
favoured  localities,  there  is  no  prospect  of  an 
abundant  yield.  J.  C.  B. 


Autumn-sown  Onions.- -'D."  r.aises  a  cjues- 
tion  as  to  the  cause  of  "  bolting  "  in  autumn-sown 
Onions.  I  do  not  think  that  this  occurs  more 
during  a  warm  spring  than  in  eeasons  of  an  oppo- 
site character.  I  belie\e  it  to  be  more  a  question 
of  time  of  sowing  than  anything  else.  At  the 
same  time  I  have  noticed  that  it  also  occurs  more 
when  there  has  been  a  spell  of  cold  weather  im- 
mediately after  transplanting.  There  is  a  ten- 
dency to  sow  this  class  of  Onion  too  early.  I 
make  two  sowings,  one  about  August  25  and  the 
other  during  the  first  week  in  September,  and,  as 
a  rule,  the  produce  from  the  later  sowing  is  the 
better  and  it  never  bolts.  I  am  guided  by  the 
growth  made  during  autumn  as  to  which  lot  I 
select  from  for  the  bulk  of  the  spring  planting. 
If  the  autumn  is  mild  and  growth  rapid  I  plant 
very  few  from  the  first  sowing,  but  depend  on  the 
others.  I  fear  tliat  there  is  no  remedy  when  once 
the  plants  take  to  bolting  ;  we  ni.ay  jiinch  out  the 
flower-heads  or  bend  over  the  necks  of  the  plants, 
but  the  jiroduce  will  never  be  satisfactory  for 
home  consumi>tion.  As  regards  varieties,  I  see 
no  reason  to  stick  to  the  Tripolis  or  Roccas  for 
autumn  sowing,  as  the  Spanish  or  ordinary  sum- 
mer kinds  are  just  as  good  for  the  purpose.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  best  at  the  present  time  are 
from  home-saved  .seed  of  Nuneham  Park,  and  not 
one  of  these  out  of  some  hundreds  has  bolted  or 
shows  any  tendency  to  do  so. — J.  C.  Tall.\ck. 

Potato  Snowdrop. — This  Potato  is,  as  stated 
by  "C.  H."(|)-  44S),  an  excellent  variety.  For 
ordinary  garden  work  where  a  system  of  double 
cropping  is  carried  out  it  cannot  well  be  beaten, 
as  the  hauliii  is  only  of  medium  height  and  it 
ripens  fairly  early.  Its  excellent  quality  from 
the  time  it  becomes  fit  for  use  right  through  the 
season  until  new  Potatoes  are  again  plentiful  is 
its  strong  point.  I  have  eaten  it  as  grown  on 
heavy,  medium,  and  light  soils,  and  always  found 
it  good  alike  ;  in  fact,  I  can  truly  say  that  I  have 
never  eaten  so  good  a  Potato  at  any  time  during 
the  year  after  the  first  earlies  are  over.  The 
weak  point  about  it  is  that  it  is  rather  more  sus- 
ceptible to  disease  than  many  others.  Many 
other  good  Potatoes  have  the  same  failing  ;  in- 
deed, I  know  of  no  midseason  variety  which  can 
be  called  a  disease-resister,  and  as  we  cannot  de- 
[lend  alone  on  late  kinds,  such  fis  Magnum 
Bonum,  it  is  as  well  to  grow  as  second  earlies 
varieties  like  Snowdrop  of  pronounced  good 
<|uality,  and  chance  the  danger  from  disease. — 
J.  C.  T.\LLArK. 

Prickly  Spinach  for  summer. — Strange  as 
it  may  seem,  the  Prickly  or  winter  Spinach  is  the 
only  variety  which  I  can  get  to  succeed  during 
the  summer  months  here.  This  may  possibly  be 
through  soil  influence.  If  anyone  has  a  ilitliculty 
with  bis  .-'nmmcr  Spinach,  I  advise  him  to  give 
the  Prickly  a  trial.  1  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Wythes 


as  to  the  value  of  soot  and  wood  ashes  for  Spinach, 
or,  what  is  more  procurable  in  gardens,  burned 
garden  refuse.  Not  nearly  enough  of  this  latter 
is  used  in  gardens.  All  garden  refuse  I  burn  ;  in 
fact,  I  hiive  a  fire  continually  going,  tiuantities  of 
garden  vermin  .are  destroyed  in  this  way,  and  a 
valuable  heap  of  burned  refuse  secured  for  the 
fruit  trees  and  vegetables. — A.  Y. 

Lee's  Immense  Hardy  Cabbage  Lettuce. 

—This  is  one  of  the  very  be.st  Lettuces  for  spring 
use,  that  is  for  standing  the  winter,  and  one  of 
the  most  reliable  for  winter  supplies.  It  is  ex- 
cellent for  autumn  sowing,  very  hardy,  and  dis- 
tinct from  Hammersmith  Hardy  tJreen,  possessing 
greater  substance  and  larger  leaves.  As  large 
Lettuces  are  in  much  demand,  this  variety  will  be 
found  invaluable.  It  was  brought  to  my  notice 
as  superior  to  others  by  one  of  our  largest  growers 
of  winter  salads.  I  usually  sow  the  seed  about 
July  10  and  again  three  weei;s  later,  finding  that 
the  first  sowing  gives  the  early  winter  supply, 
whilst  the  latter  fills  up  the  void  till  the  Lettuce 
sown  in  frames  early  in  the  year  comes  in.  It  is 
also  a  good  plan  to  make  a  later  sowing  very 
thinly  on  a  sheltered  border,  as  this  will  often 
stand  severe  weather  when  plants  of  larger  size  are 
destroyed.  If  planted  out  early  in  the  springj 
they  will  furnish  a  sup|.ily  through  the  latter  part 
of  April  and  in  May.— 0.  Wythes. 


MUSHROOMS  IN  SUMMER. 

In  favoured  localities  plenty  of  Mushrooms  are 
gathered  in  the  fields  and  in  such  (piantities,  that 
they  are  not  saleable,  but  where  a  regular  supply  is 
rerpiired  one  cannot  depend  upon  uncertain 
sources.  To  get  a  supply  through  June,  July 
and  August  is  more  difficult  than  at  other 
seasons,  as  in  many  cases  the  Mushroom  house  is 
the  worst  place  to  grow  the  crop,  being  hot  and  dry, 
and  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  sufficient 
atmospheric  moisture.  I  once  had  room  under  a 
large  conservatory  for  a  number  of  beds,  and 
never  failed  to  have  a  crop.  Of  course  failure 
with  the  spawn  occurs  in  all  places  more  or  less, 
but  in  the  present  instance  I  merely  transferred 
the  spawn  from  beds  in  bearing  to  the  new  bed, 
and  by  this  means  secured  a  good  supply  of  Mush- 
rooms. By  spawning  as  described,  the  beds  do 
not  last  so  long  in  bearing,  but  come  in  much 
quicker,  and  if  only  small  quantities  are  required 
it  is  a  ready  way  of  getting  a  quick  growth. 
Previous  to  inserting  the  spaw  n  from  the  beds  in 
bearing  I  also  placed  pieces  of  new  spawn  in  the 
bed,  and  thus  secured  a  longer  supply,  as  the 
new  spawn  followed  that  from  the  beds  in  bear- 
ing. Such  structures  as  root  stores,  disused 
stoke-holes  or  ice  houses  answer  weU.  If  the 
spawning  be  carefully  done  the  temperature  may 
exceed  that  given  for  indoor  beds,  as  the  decline 
is  often  rapid  if  not  spawned  (piickly.  The 
spawn  does  not  run,  and  soiling  the  beds  always 
lowers  the  temperature.  The  best  time  to  spawn 
is  just  when  the  heat  is  declining,  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  spawn  in  strong  heat  if  the  latter  is 
on  the  wane.  Beds  made  in  open  sheds  often 
suffer  from  drying  winds,  so  that  an  underground 
house  is  more  "suitable.  When  made  in  the  open 
there  should  be  a  good  thickness  of  heating 
material,  and  ample  covering  afterwards  to  throw 
off  excessive  moisture  and  maintain  an  even 
temperature.  I  have  found  ridge-shaped  beds 
answer  best  in  the  open,  and  used  dressed  covers 
over  the  litter  to  throw  off  heavy  rains.  A  bed 
banked  up,  however,  against  a  north  wall  if  made 
solid  and  well  covered  will  last  a  long  time.  By 
feeding  the  beds,  giving  the  summer  supply 
with  tepid  licpiid  manure  from  the  eow-yard 
and  adding  a  little  salt,  they  will  continue  long 
in  bearing.  Fish  manure  in  a  li(|uid  state  is  also 
very  good  ajiplied  to  exhausted  beds.  The  groat 
difficulty  with  beds  in  bearing  is  in  maintaining 
a  moist  surface,  as  if  exposed  they  soon  dry; 
whereas,  if  thickly  covereil,  dauqi  is  cijually  bad, 
such  ai<ls  as  laths  or  thin  boards  resting  on 
bricks  preventing  injury.  Litter  may  be  pl.aced 
over  the  wood  to  prevent  dryness.     Watering  and 
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fathering  of  the  crop  are  also  more  readily  done, 
f  the  litter  is  kept  moist,  watering  is  seldom 
necessary.  Slugs  and  worms  are  .troublesome 
with  beds  in  the  open,  but  they  are  easily  kept  off 
by  allowing  a  good  space  between  the  litter  and 
the  soil.  Soot,  sawdust,  or  lime  on  the  clear 
space  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  or  a  pinch  of  salt  in 
showery  weather  should  be  used.  Mushrooms 
may  also  be  grown  in  boxes  if  small  iiuantities 
are  required.  These  if  placed  on  shelves  in  a  cool, 
moist  place  give  a  good  return,  provided  they 
are  large  enough  to  retain  sufficient  warmth  to 
start  the  spawn  and  retain  moisture. 

G.  Wytiies. 


days  or  more  earlier  than  the  Early  Snowball. 
It  is  not  a  keeping  variety,  but  useful  on  account 
of  its  earliuess,  To  folhnv  this,  Snowball  is  an 
excellent  ty]ie,  but  more  inclined  to  bolt  on 
heavy  soils  than  Milan.  For  main  crop  few 
varieties  come  np  to  Veitch's  iled  Globe,  very 
solid,  of  mediuur  size,  and  a  splendid  keeper. 
This  is  valuable  for  sowing  from  May  to  August, 
and  will  remain  good  for  months.  The  early 
varieties  are  much  benefited  by  being  removed 
from  their  growing  quarters  when  fully  gi-own 
and  laid  in  under  a  north  wall  or  under  trees  in 
a  cool  border.  In  this  way  they  do  not  lose 
flavour  and  are  more  tender  in  seasons  of 
drought.  G.  Wythes. 


NOTES  ON  TURNIPS. 

Having  at  one  time  to  produce  Turnips  with 
other  vegetables  earlier  than  usual,  my  then 
employer  taking  a  great  interest  in  the  kitchen 
garden,  and  having  what  may  be  termed  a  brick 
earth  to  deal  witli,  I  found  early  sowings  all 
run.  I  adopted  frame  culture  for  a  few  early 
roots,  and  there  was  no  running,  but,  of  course, 
the  supply  was  limited.  Soil  of  a  much  lighter 
description  than  the  clayey  garden  soil  was 
used  in  the  frames.  I  followed  the  same  plan 
for  the  first  sowing  in  the  open  by  removing  a 
portion  of  the  heavy  soil  and  filling  in  with 
such  materials  as  potting-bench  refuse,  charred 
rubbish,  and  old  Cucumber  or  Vine  borders. 
In  this  way  I  had  little  difficulty  in  securing 
veiy  early  roots.  It  may  be  thought  a  lot  of 
trouble  was  taken  to  get  a  few  early  Turnips, 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  the  Turnips  are 
only  on  the  ground  a  sliort  time,  and  the  soil 
occupied  by  them  is  equally  useful  for  later 
crops  requiring  similar  treatment.  With  later 
crops  there  is  less  difficulty,  and  the  grower 
who  has  a  stifi'  soil  reaps  some  advantage,  as  in 
dry  seasons  the  Turnips  sufl'er  less  and  the 
roots  are  more  solid,  so  that  the  grower  with  a 
liidit,  porous  soil  is  obliged  to  alter  his  method 
of  culture  for  late  crops  and  choose  the  most 
tenacious  soil  for  the  main  crop  if  he  studies 
flavour,  a  jioiut  often  overlooked  in  vegetable 
culture.  For  early  sowing  a  large  breadth  is 
not  required,  so  that  it  is  a  simple  matter  to 
make  unsuitable  soil  iu  condition  to  prevent 
bolting  and  to  sow  at  two  oi  three  different 
dates  with  an  interval  of  ten  days,  and  thus 
secure  nice  S(jUd  roots. 

As  regards  sowing,  much  depends  upon  the 
condition  of  the  soil  and  if  suitable  for  Turnips. 
1  do  not  grow  Turnips  in  frames  now,  as,  having 
a  very  light  soil,  I  can  get  nice  roots  by  the 
middle  of  May.  The  first  sowing  is  made  at 
the  end  of  February,  the  weather  and  soil  being 
suitable,  and  from  this  sowing  good  roots  are 
obtained  in  favourable  seasons  in  the  middle  of 
May,  a  period  of  a  little  over  ten  weeks. 
Another  sowing  follows  a  fortnight  later,  and 
the  roots  are  only  a  few  days  later.  The  first  lot 
was  sown  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall,  and  this 
season  they  were  fit  for  use  on  May  12.  I  feed 
as  soon  as  the  roots  begin  to  bulb  with  li([uid 
manure,  or  dress  between  the  lines  with  a 
good  fertiliser.  This  gives  a  stimulus  to  the 
roots,  and  often  gives  an  increased  root-action 
just  at  the  time  bolting  commences.  By  sowing 
again  in  May  and  in  .July  in  larger  breadths, 
there  is  a  supply  .all  the  year  rcjuml.  I  also  sow 
a  few  rows  in  August  ;  the  roots  do  not  attaiu  a 
lar"e  si/.e,  but  are  nuicb  better  for  keeping  tlian 
lar<'er  ones,  as  they  remain  firm  in  a  cold  store 
till  the  early  sown  lot  comes  in.  For  tojis  a]i(l 
to  leave  in  the  soil,  tlie  Chirk  Castle,  or  lilack 
Stone,  ami  (iolden  Ball  are  valuable  winter 
Turnips  and  very  hardy.  For  very  early  supplies 
no  variedly  I  have  yet  ti'ied  e(pials  the  K.xtra 
Early  Milan,  a  strap-leaved  form  of  good  shape, 
bulb  white,  with   purple  top.      It  is  quite   ten 


"Walcheren  Cauliflower. — This  Cauliflower  is 
still  unsurpassed  for  planting  in  hand-lights  in 
autumn  or  for  wintering  in  frames.  It  is  even 
more  certain  than  Early  London,  which  is  saying 
a  good  deal.  Some  gardeners  maintain  that 
bolting  may  be  prevented  by  sowing  the  small 
forcing  varieties  in  spring  and  planting  them  out 
after  hardening  off.  This  may  generally  hold 
good  in  southern  counties,  but  in  this  district 
(Notts)  they  are  most  uncertain.  Two  sorts  out 
of  three  so  treated  here  this  season  have  buttoned 
prematurely,  whilst  Walcheren  wintered  in  hand- 
hghts  has  passed  the  winter  safely,  and  is  now- 
forming  grand  heads  of  snowy  whiteness  and  un- 
surpassed in  (|Hality.  Moreover,  it  does  not  come 
in  with  a  rush,  as  do  many  Cauliflowers,  which  is 
very  convenient.  The  great  difficulty  at  the 
present  day  is  to  obtain  the  true  Walcheren,  so 
many  spurious  sorts  being  sold  under  that  name. 
—J.  Crawford. 

Corn  Salad. — Though  not  much  used  this  is  of 
much  v.alue,  as  with  a  large  demand  for  good 
green  salads  in  the  winter  when  choice  Lettuce 
and  good  Endive  are  none  too  plentiful.  Corn 
Salad  or  Lamb  Lettuce  is  acceiitable.  Now  is  a 
good  time  to  sow  seed  for  the  November  supply, 
and  for  February  and  March,  when  it  is  more 
useful  than  at  any  other  period  of  the  year,  a 
larger  breadth  should  be  sown  a  month  later  in 
fairly  good  soil  and  the  seedlings  well  thinned. 
I  prefer  to  sow  in  drills  15  inches  apart,  as  at  that 
distance  there  is  ample  space  to  gather  the  leaves 
and  keep  the  plants  clean.  In  severe  weather  a 
light  covering  of  short  litter  prevents  shrivelling. 
The  best  variety  is  the  Broad-leaved  Italian.  In 
sow  ing  the  later  lot  in  drills  sow  on  well-drained 
borders,  as  in  wet,  hea\y  soils  worms  and  slugs 
are  destructi\o.  To  check  these,  soot  or  lime 
may  be  placed  between  the  rows. — S   H. 


TOMATOES    IN    UNHEATED    HOUSES. 

GROwiNfi  Tomatoes  in  unheated  houses  is  not 
the  best  of  systems  by  any  means  when  one 
bears  in  mind  the  numerous  failures  which  have 
taken  place  of  late  years  through  adopting  this 
method  of  culture.  But  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  where  failure  has  taken  place,  it  has 
lieen  to  a  great  extent  lu-ought  about  through 
an  error  of  culture  iu  some  form  or  another. 
Very  often  when  a  man  has  to  grow  Tomatoes, 
especially  in  a  small  garden,  the  structure  where 
he  is  expected  to  grow  them  is  unheated. 
Amateurs  who  undertake  the  management  of 
their  own  gardens  are  also  often  in  a  like 
position.  They  have  a  glass  structure  in  some 
form  or  another,  and  it  is  either  entirely  un- 
heated, or,  if  heated,  it  is  in  the  form  of  a 
))ortable  gas  or  oil  stove.  Naturally,  through- 
out the  sununer  months  they  do  not  care  to  be 
troubled  with  s\ich,  prcfering  to  rely  upon  the 
summer's  warmth  to  bring  their  crops  of  either 
fruit  or  flowers  to  perfection.  That  they  have 
numerous  failures  in  the  form  of  di.seased 
Tomatoes  is  certain.  A  few  years  ago  when 
Tomato  growing  began  to  be  taken  up  as  a 
paying  industry,  large  unheated  structures  were 


erected,  but  the  owners  of  such  (|uickly  found 
out  that,  instead  of  satisfactory  returns  in  the 
shape  of  sound  fruit,  the  plants  became  aftected 
with  disease  and  were  ruined.  When  it  was 
discovered  that  thLs  state  of  things  was  mainly 
attributable  to  the  structures  being  unheated, 
those  who  could  do  so  soon  made  good  this 
deficiency.  Personally,  I  much  prefer  growing 
Tomatoes  in  heated  structures,  but  I  also  know 
satisfactoiy  crops  may  be  secured  in  unheated 
structures  if  details  adapted  to  the  changed 
conditions  are  rigorously  attended  to.  Last 
season  was  an  ideal  one  for  Tomato  growing 
both  in  the  open  air  and  imder  glass.  As  far 
as  present  appearances  go,  we  are  not  likely  to 
have  a  repetition  of  last  season's  favouralile 
conditions  for  easy  Tomato  growing,  and  it  is 
with  this  end  in  view  that  I  will  endeavour  to 
point  out  the  shoals  to  steer  clear  of. 

The  first  and  main  thing  to  avoid  is  extreme 
fluctuations  of  temperature.  The  mistake 
generally  made  in  a  dull  or  comparatively  sun- 
less season  is  keeping  the  structure  too  close 
during  the  daytime  or  closing  early,  so  that 
the  wamith  from  the  sun  is  retained  as  much 
as  possible.  Closing  early  and  running  up  the 
temperature  so  as  to  retain  this  solar  warmth 
sound  veiy  well  in  theory,  but,  unfortunately, 
they  are  found  injurious  when  practised.  It 
is  this  which  invites  the  disease.  The  structure 
at  all  times  shoidd  be  kejjt  airy.  Towards 
evening,  or  as  the  sun's  rays  are  diminishing, 
the  ventilators  may  be  drawn  in,  but  not  closed. 
In  the  morning  increased  ventilation  should  be 
put  on  before  the  temperature  has  risen. 

The  compost  miist  not  be  over-rich  or  iu  too 
gi'eat  a  bulk,  whether  the  plants  are  to  be 
grown  iu  pots,  boxes  or  borders.  It  must  also 
be  pressed  firmly,  and  if  the  plants  are  well 
exposed  to  direct  light  and  sunshine,  a  natural 
growth  will  be  the  result.  I  prefer  training  the 
plants  in  the  form  of  cordons,  whether  these 
are  single  plants  or  two  or  three-branched. 
This  system  is  simplicity  itself,  all  that  is 
necessary  being  to  train  the  leader  erect,  all 
side  laterals  being  pinched  out  as  soon  as  per- 
ceived. To  a.ssist  fertilisation  the  stems  should 
be  rapped  rather  sharply  at  mid-day.  Growing 
the  plants  in  shaded  structures,  or  where  they 
are  shaded  by  other  subjects  will  not  result 
in  a  fruitful  growth,  whether  the  structure  is 
heated  or  not.  In  a  season  such  as  we  are  now 
likely  to  experience  I  should  not  attempt  to 
damp  the  structure,  that  arising  from  the 
watering  being  sufficient. 

In  Pits  and  Frames. 

This  is  a  .system  of  growing  Tomatoes  which 
I  have  now  carried  out  for  some  years.  Sup- 
posing a  frame  has  been  cleared  of  Potiitoes, 
all  that  is  necessary  to  do  is  to  erect  a  close 
trellis  1  foot  or  so  ofl"  the  bed,  leaving  a  space 
of  ]0  inches  or  1  foot  along  the  front  for  fixing 
the  balls  of  the  plants  in  the  border,  training 
the  shoots  over  the  trellis.  By  placing  the 
balls  along  the  front  the  bortler  is  under  con- 
trol for  watering,  as  the  water  can  be  {)ourcd 
along  the  front  without  wetting  the  foliage.  A 
close  trellis  is  necessary  so  as  to  ki'e])  the  fruit 
exposed.  Train  the  branches  thinly  and  keep 
all  side  growths  closely  pinched  out.  It  is 
a.st<>nishing  the  quantity  of  fruit  which  can  bo 
obtained  fnnii  even  a  three-light  frame. 

.\.  V.  A. 

South  borders  for  early  crops.  —The  shelter 
afforded  by  high  walls  to  the  south  borders  has 
been  «ell  illustrated  this  sea.'son.  Whilst  on 
these  bonlei's  early  I'otalocs  were  not  in  the  least 
affected  by  the  recent  disastrous  frosts,  those  in 
the  open  have  been  more  or  less  injured.  It  was 
the  same  with  early   I'cas.     Dwarf   varieties,  as 
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William  Hurst  and  other  dwarf  earlies,  are 
growing  ahead  without  the  least  cheek,  and  al- 
though the  season  of  gatherint;  is  later  than  last 
year,  yet  there  is  evidence  of  good  crops  being 
secured,  the  haulm  being  strong  and  healthy. 
In  a  season  like  the  present,  when  cruel  frosts 
have  blighted  the  prospects  of  many  promising 
crops,  the  value  of  a  good  south  boi'der  is  very 
apparent.— A.  Y. 


NOTES  ON  THE  TEMPLE  SHOW. 
After  so  manyyears  of  almost  unparalleled  success 
it  is  not  an  easy  matter  in  these  days  to  produce  a 
show  upon  different  lines  to  that  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  each 
season  during  the  month  of  May  in  the  Temple 
Gardens.  That  such  shows  can  be  held  from  year 
to  year  without  any  inducement  in  the  way  of 
money  prizes  speaks  well  for  the  love  of  horticul- 
ture both  from  a  ]jrivate  and  a  commercial  point 
of  view.  It  is  far  better  to  hold  an  exhibition  in 
this  way  without  a  )5rize  schedule  than  to  first 
draw  up  a  schedule  with  liberal  prizes  and  then 
withhold  these  prizes  when  the  show  is  held,  and 
that  without  any  justifiable  cause  whatever. 
This  only  causes  dissatisfaction  and  disappoint- 
ment to  those  concerned.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact 
that  many  will  never  exhibit  unless  it  be  for 
money  prizes.  In  support  of  this  one  has  only  to 
scan  the  list  of  prize-wiimers  at  any  show  held  in 
conjunction  with  or  under  the  auspices  of  the 
R.  H.S.  when  money  prizes  are  offered  and  con- 
trast such  with  the  list  of  exhibitors  from  time  to 
time  at  the  ordinary  meetings. 

To  anyone  who  may  visit  the  Temple  show 
from  year  to  year  there  may  appear  to  be  a 
monotony  in  the  arrangements.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  borne  in  mind  that  the  space  at  command 
is  very  limited,  and  in  order  to  make  the  most  of 
such  space  it  is  hardly  possible  to  divert  very  far 
from  the  lines  laid  down  from  year  to  year.  The 
connecting  of  the  marquees  could  not  conveniently 
be  dispensed  with,  whilst  their  disposal  could 
-hardly  be  improved  upon.  This  year  an  addi- 
tional marquee  was  erected,  and  it  was  well  filled 
with  plants  which  could  not  otherwise  have  been 
accommodated  at  all.  This  increase  in  the  num- 
bers of  exhibits  on  the  present  occasion  is  some- 
what singular  when  viewed  from  one  standpoint, 
viz.,  the  present  being  a  three  days' exhibition 
instead  of  two,  as  on  previous  occasions.  One 
might  reasonably  have  surmised  that  there  would 
have  been  a  less  number  of  entries,  but  the  con- 
trary has  been  the  case.  What  will  the  advo- 
cates of  a  one  day's  show  over  all  other  arrange- 
ments have  to  say  to  this  1  Having  been  an  exhi- 
bitor and  having  .seen  a  good  deal  of  flower  shows 
both  north  and  south,  I  have  oftentimes  regretted 
the  dispersal  of  the  exhibits  at  the  close  of  the 
first  day.  I  have  not  come  to  this  conclusion 
hastily  ;  it  is  rather  the  outcome  of  exhibiting  for 
thirty  years  past.  It  seems  to  me  such  a  waste  of 
labour  to  close  an  exhibition  of  any  jiretensions  at 
the  end  of  the  first  day.  Whether  three  days  will 
ultimately  prove  a  success  in  the  case  of  the 
Temple  gathering  I  am  not  ytt  able  to  say.  Two 
days  certainly  are  not  any  too  long  for  such  a 
magnificent  show  to  be  open. 

We  hear  it  said  by  some  critics  that  there  has 
not  been  any  international  horticultural  exhibi- 
tion in  London  since  1860.  There  may  not  have 
been  one  held  under  that  designation,  but  what  has 
been  lacking  in  this  respect  has  been  made  up  by 
the  actual  exhibits  themselves— to  wit,  the  splen- 
did groups  of  Orchids  as  well  as  of  new  and  rare 
plants  of  exceptional  interest.  These  were  notable 
instances  of  continental  support.  Hence,  I  think 
tliere  has  not  been  so  much  lackin"  after  all.  I 
saw  the  last  international  (so  called)  in  lS6(i.  It 
did  not,  however,  by  any  means  compare  with  the 
recent  Temple  show  m  Orchids  as  regards  rarity  or 
culturalexcellence.nordiditequalthegranddisplay 
of  pob  Rosea  as  far  as  culture  is  concerned,  aUhourdi 
it;  may  haVe  done  so  in  mere  size  of  specimens. 
Caladiums,  Amaryllises,  Clematises,  hardy  shrubs 
and  border  flowers,  as  well  as  tuberous  Begonias, 
each  stand  out  as  notable  examples  of  present  day 


horticulture.  New  plants  of  all  kinds  and  descrip- 
tions, not  overlooking  the  new  kinds  of  Strepto- 
carpi,  Ph5'llocacti,  and  other  striking  subjects  fully 
maintain  the  present  reputation  of  our  well-known 
horticulturists.  All  that  appears  to  be  retjuired 
now  is  the  alteration  of  the  name  or  the  addition 
of  the  word  "international."'  Supposing  there 
were  exertions  made  to  produce  another  display 
on  the  lines  of  that  of  1800,  it  would  not  differ 
materially  from  these  annual  gatherings  in  the 
Temple  G.ardens.  Tliere  would  certainly  not  be 
the  many  magnificent  hard-wooded  specimens 
at  any  gathering  during  tlie  next  few  years  that 
of  yore  were  the  admiration  not  only  of  plant 
growers,  but  of  the  public  at  large.  This  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  in  the  case  of  many  plants 
now  not  nearly  so  much  cultivated  as  they  should 
be  for  their  intrinsic  merits. 

What  is  wanted  is  more  space  for  holding  such 
exhibitions  as  we  are  now  accustomed  to  see  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
from  year  to  year  in  the  Temple.  Everyone,  I  am 
sure,  will  readily  admit  the  indebtedness  of  the 
society  to  the  Benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple  for 
their  splendid  generosity  on  these  occasions,  but 
they  cannot  grant  that  which  they  have  not,  viz., 
sufficient  space.  It  seems  strange  that  no  more 
extensive  grounds  can  be  had  for  such  excellent 
purposes.  Personally,  I  cannot  see  any  reason 
why  a  portion  of  one  of  the  parks  should  not  be 
set  apart  for  exhibitions  of  different  kinds,  being 
laid  out  in  an  artistic  manner  with  good  surround- 
ings. The  Crystal  Palace  at  Sj'denham  is  an  ex- 
cellent place  for  such  purposes,  but  too  far 
removed,  I  must  admit,  for  it  to  be  visited  in  such 
numbers  as  one  would  wish.  Far  better  to  have 
kept  it  in  Hyde  Park,  where  first  erected.  As  it 
is,  all  the  enterprise  displayed  in  horticulture  and 
its  sister  art  has  to  be  the  outcome  of  private  in- 
dividuals. Considering  the  relation  these  pursuits 
bear  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  country, 
it  does  seem  singular  that  this  should  be  the  case. 
It  is  very  rare  in  this  country  that  any  public  honour 
is  conferred  upon  adistinguished;horticulturist.  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton  was  an  exception,  but  there  have 
been  others  since  that  time  who  have  done  good 
service.  In  Belgium  and  other  Continental 
countries  they  are  in  advance  of  us  in  this  respect, 
although  in  no  other  country  is  so  much  enterprise 
shown  in  matters  horticultural  as  in  Great  Britain. 
A  LovEK  OF  Plants. 


THE  COLD  SNAP  OF  MAY. 
Aftek  the  facts  given  in  a  recent  issue  of 
equally  or  more  severe  frosts  occurring  towards 
the  middle  of  June  at  least  three  times,  we  must 
not  be  too  sure  that  we  are  yet  out  of  the  wood, 
or  crops  secure  against  cold.  So  far,  two  garden 
crops  seem  to  have  been  very  severely  hit — Straw- 
berries and  Potatoes,  the  former  in  full  bloom  and 
the  latter  in  luxuriant  growth.  Had  the  month 
proved  as  genial  as  desired,  the  probability  is  that 
every  Potato  would  have  been  killed  to  the 
giound-line  on  the  '20th,  and  frozen  yet  lower  on 
the  21st  or  since.  Roses  and  most  of  our  fruits 
would  probabl}'  have  had  a  similar  fate.  The 
cold  wave  that  has  rolled  over  the  country 
throughout  the  month,  aided  by  the  north-east 
wind  that  ha?  prevailed  almost  every  daj-  and 
night,  has  probably  .savetl  many  of  our  crops 
from  actual  destruction.  No  doubt  the  loss  has 
been  heavy  in  many  quarters,  and  it  is  all  the 
worse  to  bear,  as  we  seemed  to  be  getting  into 
safer  tjuarters  through  the  rapid  advance  of  vege- 
tation. Every  new  leaf  or  branchlet  formed, 
each  older  one  enlarged,  became  a  safeguard  to 
the  young  fruits  beneath  them,  and  doubtless 
such  canopies  have  saved  a  great  deal  of  the  small 
fruit.  But  it  has  been  a  very  close  .shave  between 
the  frost  and  the  fruit  where  the  latter  has 
escaped,  and  doubtless  enormous  (luantities  have 
been  wholly  destroyed.  There  are  few  fruits 
absolutely  blackened  through,  as  we  sec  thorn 
sometimes,  and  no  shoots  and  leaves  absolutely 
killed  on  fruit  trees. 

Roses  and  other  shrubs  are  hard  liit  over  large 
areas.     Even  the  shelter  of  walls  has  not  sufliced 


to  save  them  from  severe  check  and  semi-destruc- 
tion. Neither  can  the  evil  results  be  fully  de- 
termined for  some  weeks  to  come.  At  present 
the  earliest  fruits  seem  to  have  escaped  the  best  : 
but  the  dropping  of  Pears,  Cherries,  and  Plums  is 
already  seen  and  heard  of  in  various  directions. 
Of  itself  this  may  not  mean  much.  In  the  best  of 
seasons  much  fruit  drops.  Nature's  power  of  shoot- 
ing oft'  excess  being  the  grower's  best  chance  of  se- 
curing choice  samples.  But  coming  on  the  heels 
of  such  frosts  and  hailstorms,  one  fears  the  worst 
from  wholesale  dropping  of  young  fruit.  If  the 
cold  has  caused  it,  we  have  no  security  that  enough 
will  be  left  to  form  a  profitable  crop. 

Unfortunately,  the  crops  likely  to  suffer  most 
are  Strawberries  and  Applf  s.  The  cold  checked 
both,  and  Apples  actually  dawdled  through  their 
blooming  period  this  year.  The  result  was  that 
the  Apijles  were  yet  in  blossom,  even  in  the  west 
and  south  of  England,  when  the  severe  frosts 
on  May  2(J  and  onwards  came  upon  them.  This 
amoxmted  to  from  o°  to  15°,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  most  of  those  exposed  to  anything  like  the 
extreme  of  these  two  temperatures  are  gone  past 
recovery.  The  finest  earliest  blooms  on  the 
crowded  stems  of  Strawberries  are  also  gone. 
The  first  pickings  of  one  of  the  finest  crops  of 
Gooseberries  in  modern  times  had  been  already 
picked  and  marketed,  and  the  bushes  were  more 
thickly  thatched  with  leaves  than  usual.  But 
whether  this  screen  suliiced  to  save  the  succession 
crop  of  berries  and  preserve  the  health  of  the 
bushes  time  .alone  will  show.  The  probability 
is  that  Strawberries,  late  Apples,  and  Roses  have 
been  the  most  severely  hit.  D.  T.  F. 


Destroyers. 


NOTES   ON   APHIDES. 

Theke  are  many  well-known  forms  of  these  pests 
that  are  a  torment  to  all  having  plants  or  trees, 
as  no  matter  how  favourable  tlie  season  may  be 
for  plant  life  and  growth,  aphides  are  certain  to 
appear  in  greater  or  less  quantities.  There  are 
t%vo  forms  of  aphis  particularly  difficult  to  conquer, 
viz..  Aphis  cerasi.  or,as  it  is  more  commonly  termed, 
black-fly, and  Aphis  pruni,  the  latter,unfortunati  ly, 
too  well  known  by  Plum  growers.  Resiiectii.g 
black-fly,  everyone  who  has  Cherry  trees  has  hid 
some  experience  of  the  havoc  it  will  work  on  tl  e 
foliage,  the  ends  of  the  young  growths,  and  al;  o 
the  bad  and  dirty  effect  it  has  upon  the  fruit. 
Whether  the  black-fly  that  attacks  Chrysanthe- 
mums is  the  same  that  infests  Cherry  tiees 
is  a  point  I  have  not  been  able  to  determine 
accurately,  but  I  think  they  are  distinct,  as  some 
of  the  aphides  moved  from  Chrysanthemum  plants 
to  Cherry  foliage  failed  to  live  inore  than  two  dai  s 
afterwards.  There  are  many  reliable  insecticides 
that  will  cft'ectually  destroy  the  Aphis  cerasi  if 
applied  at  a  proper  strength  in  warm  soft  water  ; 
if  applied  cold  or  the  solution  be  made  with  hard 
water,  the  destructive  power  is  much  less  power- 
ful, and  many  of  the  insects  are  scarcely  injured. 
At  the  same  time,  the  best  insecticide  in  the 
market  will  not  clear  the  trees  from  their  foes  by 
one  application,  as  it  is  impossible  to  spray  the 
trees  in  such  a  manner  that  every  portion  is 
wetted  ;  and  even  if  it  could  be  done  and 
all  the  aphides  killed,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
re-spray  in  a  few  days,  as  another  brood  would 
have  been  hatche<!.  By  a  little  perseverance  and 
care,  black-fiv  or  any  otlier  aiihis  may  be  ren- 
dered perfectly  harmless.  Aphis  pruni  hasbem 
a  perfect  scourge  in  many  large  Plum  orchiirds 
of  late  years,  in  several  cases  completely  ruining 
the  trees  for  the  year,  and  so  weakening  them 
that  no  crop  couUl  be  produced  the  following 
sea.son.  Unless  stringent  measures  are  ado()ted, 
the  trees  go  on  from  bad  to  worse.  Aphis 
inali  is  now  very  much  to  the  fore  on  Apple 
trees.  When  onoc  the  leaves  have  become  curled 
it  is  a  dilUcult  thin"  to  get  any  in.-ceticidc  into 
tlirect  contact  with  the  i^est,  for  whicU  reason  tho 
liquiti  requires  driving  with  force  into  the  infested 
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portions  of  the  tree,  and  also  from  different  posi- 
tions. Taken  in  time  this  pest  is  easily  con- 
quered, as  a  comparatively  weak  solution  will  kill 
it.  Aphis  pyri  attacks  Pear  trees  occasionally, 
and,  like  A.  mali,  is  at  first  a  lovely  green  in 
colour,  but  afterwards  has  a  nasty  dirty  appear- 
ance, which  it  communicates  to  the  foliage  and 
wood  by  its  secretions.  There  are  many  other 
forms  of  aphis  attacking  Damson  and  other  trees 
and  bushes,  but,  as  stated,  they  may  all  be 
effectually  annihilated  if  taken  in  time  ;  if  allowed 
to  become  numerous,  it  is  no  easy  task  to  entirely 
dislodge  them,  more  particularly  A.  persica;,  which 
works  such  ravages  on  Peaches  and  Nectarines. 
I  think  more  attention  should  be  bestowed  upon 
the  destruction  of  aphides  in  winter  while  the 
trees  are  leafless.  The  following  concoction  I 
have  found  answer  well  for  several  years,  viz.  : 
1  lb.  of  caustic  soda  and  1  lb.  of  crude  potash 
dissolved  in  10  gallons  of  hot  water,  applying  the 
Fume  warm  to  the  trees  while  in  a  dormant  condi- 
tion, our  usual  time  for  doing  this  being  at  the 
end  of  February.  The  mixture  acts  splendidly, 
cleansing  the  wood  effectually  from  all  mossy  or 
filthy  substances,  and  also  destroying  immense 
quantities  of  foes  in  live  or  egg  "form.  A  good 
friend  to  the  fruit  grower  is  the  ladybird,  as  it  is 
(Ipvouring  the  aphides  from  morning  till  night. 
Unfortunately,  most  of  the  labourers  about 
here  have  a  strong  opinion  that  these  beautiful 
insects  breed  "blight,"  and  kill  all  they  come 
across,  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  they  are  doing 
good  thereby.  A  good  word  put  in  for  wasps  as 
aphis  eaters  would  be  laughed  at,  although  such 
is  an  established  fact.  W.  G.  C. 


Showing  hardy  flowers.— We  regret  to  see 
how  little  care  even  the  best  growers  of  hardy 
flowers  pay  to  their  exhibits.  They  seem  to  send 
a  man  round  to  collect  everything — good  or  bad — 
in  flower.  I/istead  of  sending  choice  and  beauti- 
ful things  artistically  grouped,  we  see  spotty  con- 
fusion everywhere  and  the  plants  jammed  together. 
At  the  Temple  show  recently  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty we  could  find  the  good  things,  they  were  so 
inartistically  grouped.  Among  much  other  rub- 
bish we  saw  there,  the  variegated  Privet,  some 
bad,  sickly  forms  of  the  common  Lupine,  the 
old  edging  Catmint  that  used  to  be  among  rough 
bedding  plants,  the  common  Bugle  and  the  va- 
riegated Wormwood  were  shown.  Mr.  Ware,  who 
had  by  far  the  finest  group  as  regards  arrange- 
ment, while  some  of  his  things  were  very  good, 
also  showed  a  large  pan  of  the  common  old  Mouse- 
ear  (Cerastium),  that  used  to  be  everywhere. 
Surely  a  show  of  a  great  society  is  not  the  place 
to  exhibit  the  common  weeds  of  our  gardens,  often 
out  of  condition.  Many  of  the  exhibitors  com- 
plained of  want  of  space,  and  met  this  difliculty 
by  showing  twice  as  many  plants  as  there  was  any 
room  or  need  for.  Any  repose  or  simplicity  of 
effect  was  out  of  the  question,  and  good,  rare,  and 
beautiful  things  like  Anemone  palmata  were 
crushed  in  among  bunches  of  very  common  and 
second-rate  plants  that  abound  everywhere. 

The  coming'  Pink  show.— This  is  to  take 
place  on  June  12  in  connection  with  the  meeting 
of  the  P.oyal  Horticultural  Society  on  that  date. 
I  am  afraid,  owing  to  the  cold  retarding  weather 
experienced  during  a  good  portion  of  May,  the 
exhibition  cannot  possibly  be  representative  of  all 
the  types.  I  have  a  fairly  good  collection  of  bor- 
der varieties,  but  the  only  one  in  bloom  is  alba 
inagnifica,  which  deserves  to  be  noted  for  its  ear- 
liness,  for  it  is  several  days  in  advance  of  the  com- 
mon white.  Her  Majesty,  Mrs.  Sinkins  and  others. 
It  is  white,  with  a  slight  primrose  centre  ;  the 
rietals  are  all  dee|>ly  fimbriated  and  it  is  most 
useful  for  cutting.  I  think  it  is  a  northern  flower, 
though  I  am  notipiite  certain.  Charmer,  a  pretty 
foft  rosy  )iink  self  variety,  is  nearly  as  early,  bu't 
they  were  the  only  two  in  bloom  on  ,liine  1.  In 
the  fields,  where  the  common  while  Pink  is  so 
extensively  grown  for  market,  tlie  plants,  as  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  see  in  West  Middlesex,  are 
only  just  coming  into  flower.  As  there  is  a  pro- 
mise of  a  good  blOom  this  season,  I  should  have 


liked  to  have  seen  the  Pink  well  represented  on 
the  above  date. — R.  D. 

The    Royal    Gardeners'   Orphan  Fund.— 

The  usual  meeting  of  the  committee,  postponed 
from  May  25,  took  place  at  the  Horticultural  Club 
on  the  1st  inst.,  Mr.  William  Marshall  presiding. 
Some  special  donations  were  announced,  among 
them  Mr.  John  Wills'  usual  birthday  gift  of  10 
guineas,  it  being  the  fourth  payment.  A  sum 
of  £2  4s.  6d.  was  handed  in  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Head, 
of  the  Crystal  Palace,  obtained  by  the  sale  of 
flowers  used  by  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Sons,  of 
Coventry,  at  the  recent  exhibition  at  the  Crystal 
Palace.  The  sub-committee  ajipointed  to  carry 
out  the  details  of  the  recent  annual  dinner  made 
a  report,  and  it  appeared  that  £000  was  received 
on  the  occasion  of  the  dinner,  including  £10  10s. 
from  the  Lord  Mayor  and  £5  5s.  from  the  Lady 
Mayoress.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed 
to  the  Lord  Mayor  for  presiding  and  also  to 
Messrs.  J.  Hudson  and  J.  Asbee  for  their  ser- 
vices in  decorating  the  dinner-tables. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  will 
be  held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  James  Street,  Victoria 
Street,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday,  June  12,  when 
special  prizes  are  offered  for  the  best  new  seedling 
Orchid  and  for  single  and  double  Pyrethrums.  In 
connection  with  the  society's  meeting,  the  London 
Pansy  Society  and  the  revived  Pink  Society  will 
both  hold  exhibitions  of  their  respective  speciali- 
ties. At  3  p.m,  Mr.  George  Nicholson,  Curator 
of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  will  deliver  a  lecture 
on  "Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs,"  exhibits  of 
which  will  be  welcome.  After  the  lecture,  the 
president  of  the  society  will,  on  behalf  of  the 
Veitch  Memorial  trustees,  present  Veitch  Memo- 
rial medals  to  the  lecturer.  Col.  R.  Trevor  Clarke, 
Messrs.  T.  Francis  Rivers,  A.  H.  Kent,  James 
Martin,  and  Charles  Moore.— J.  We.\thbrs,  Ax'if.. 
Sec.  

Public  Gardens. 


Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. — The  terms  on  which 
the  Council  take  over  the  garden  of  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields  include  the  payment  of  £12,000  to  the  free- 
holders of  the  houses  round  the  square.  This  is 
the  sum  spent,  first  and  last,  in  fencing  and  laying 
out  the  garden,  and  in  making  and  maintaining, 
up  to  1855,  the  roads  round  and  in  the  near  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  square. 

Opening  ofWoodhouse  Park— By  the  open- 
ing of  Woodhouse  Park  on  Saturday,  the  19th  ult. , 
by  Sir  Vincent  K.  Barrington,  another  pleasure 
ground  has  been  added  to  those  already  existing 
in  the  western  district  of  London.  The  well- 
wooded  grounds  of  12  acres,  situated  a  few  minutes' 
walk  from  Shepherd's  Bush  Station,  are  prettily 
laid  out,  and  the  fine  Ash  and  Cedar  trees  will 
lend  a  welcome  shelter  to  visitors. 

Greenwich  Park.— This,  if  the  most  pictur- 
escjue  in  London,  does  not  compare  well  with  other 
royal  or  County  Council  parks  in  some  respects. 
The  First  Commissioner  of  Works  is  to  be  asked 
by  the  Greenwich  Vestry  to  spend  more  money 
on  the  park,  in  making  up  the  paths,  protecting 
the  fine  old  trees,  some  of  which  are  dying,  and 
in  improving  it  in  other  ways.  Children  are  not 
at  present  allowed  to  play  in  it.  The  memorial 
about  to  be  presented  to  Jlr.  Herbert  Gladstone 
includes  a  recjuest  that  facilities  may  be  given  for 
children's  games. 

Lilacs  in  the  London  squares.— Perhaps  a 
more  miserable  example  of  cultivation  could  not  be 
found  thanthatof  the  Lilacs  in  the  London  sipiares. 
Lilacs  were  not  the  only  things  originally  planted 
in  these,  but  in  various  of  the  .squares  of  London 
little  else  is  to  be  seen,  as,  for  example,  in  walking 
round  the  beds  of  shrubs  in  Lincoln's  liui  Fields, 
where  Lilac  has  taken  possession  of  the  whole 
place,  and  is  so  miserably  crowded  and  ill-grown 
that  it  only  flowers  in  the  feeblest  way.  The 
regular  digging,  manuring,  scraping,  raking  and 
hoeing  go  on,  though  absolutely  usoress  for  any 


good.  The  few  trees  that  grow  about  are  not 
meddled  with,  but  take  care  of  themselves  and  do 
very  well.  Having  a  series  of  large  groups  of 
shrubs  round  a  square  and  putting  them  to  the 
worst  possible  use  is  too  bad.  In  such  a  noble 
square  as  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  we  might  have  a 
great  variety  of  beautiful  flowering  shrubs,  and 
while  nothing  could  be  better  than  the  Lilac  to 
take  its  place  among  them,  it  ought  to  be  so  grown 
that  it  would  not  be  a  mere  weed.  No  doubt 
the  wretched  grime  of  the  Newcastle  coal,  which 
makes  everything  in  London  so  sordid  and  un- 
clean, is  much  to  blame,  but  even  in  the  face  of 
this  we  see  shrubs  doing  pretty  well  where  better 
cared  for. 

The   weather    in    "West  Herts.- Since  the 

beginning  of  the  present  month  all  the  days  have 
been  cold,  but  the  nights  warm  for  the  time  of 
year,  while  rain  fell  on  every  day  but  Saturday, 
the  total  measurement  amounting  to  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch.  At  2  feet  deep  the  ground  is 
now  5°  colder,  and  at  1  foot  deep  H"  than  at  the 
same  period  last  year.  Rosa  hiberniea  came  first 
into  blossom  on  the  3rd  inst. ,  or  two  days  behind 
its  average  date  of  flowering  in  the  pre\ious  eight 
years  and  nearly  a  month  later  than  last  year. 
The  Potatoes  in  my  garden  appear  to  have  quite 
recovered  from  the  injuries  they  received  during 
the  i-ecent  frosts.  The  Roses,  however,  where 
affected  have  more  "  scorched"  leaves  upon  them 
than  were  to  be  seen  at  first.  During  May  there 
occurred  only  eight  days  when  the  mean  tempe- 
rature was  above  the  average  for  the  month  ; 
whereas  seventeen  were  cold  and  the  remaining 
six  about  the  average.  During  the  la^t  nine  years 
there  have  been  only  two  Mays  as  cold,  viz., 
those  of  1S87  and  1891.  Rain  fell  on  sixteen 
days,  to  the  aggregate  depth  of  2  inches,  which 
is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  less  than  the 
average  ([uantity  for  the  month  in  the  previous 
thirty-eight  years. — E.  M.,  Berkhamaled . 


Nieotiana  afflnls  is  coming  up  strongly  now  in 
the  open  ground  from  seed  shed  last  autuum.  Is  thid 
usual  r — G.  P.,  Dublin. 

Tomatoes  failing  (J.  W.  i.)— Quite  impossible 
to  say  unless  you  give  us  some  idea  of  your  treatment. 
Send  again  with  uutos  as  to  temperature,  soil  they  are 
growing  in,  and  we  will  try  and  help  you. 

Names  of  plants. — E.  G. — 1,  Oncidium  cos- 
eolor  ;  2,  Laelia  grandis  tenebrosa,  rather  poor  form. 
U.  HajinenKnt. — 1,  OJontoi^losbum  Ruckerianum  ; 

2,  Oneidiuin  Jonesianurn  ;  3,  ilasdevullia  tenuifolia  ;  4, 
Od'intoglos-uin  caudatum  ;  5,  Cypripeditim  cilioloe; 

6,  Cojlo.i^yne  Dayana. T.  Olwivies. — Marauta  M-s- 

sangeana. A.B. — AeridesFieldmgi. Charles  W. 

—  1,  Oncidium  coDcolur  ;  2,  Oneid  iini  Marsba'liatmm; 
•^.Oncidium  Fh.iUenopsis. — G.  Mi-i-kiiui^. — A  very  tino 

form  (if  Cypripedium  Charaberlainianum. T.  .l/o.*-'. 

— Masdevallia    Veitehi. T.     lVhite.—A\\    are    fair 

forms  of  Cattleya  Mossiie. W.  J.  H. — Dryomenea 

plantagineum. //.     M.  —  Gymuogramma     Pearcei. 

F.   N. — I'andanns    Veitehi,    reiiuires    more   heat 

than    that  of  an  ordinary  greenhouse. H.  M. — 1, 

Phyllanthus  nivosus  ;  2,   Phlebodiuui  pulvinatum  ;  3, 

P.  aureum  ;  4,   Da.allia  Mooreana. ./.   M.  lietritt. 

— The  twig  of  Elm  you  send  is  of  a  well-know  n  goldeu- 

l^;tved  variety  called   Uhnus  Uossccisi  atxrea. i^  c. 

W.  Flf'iinjnij. — 1,  Veronica  gentiauoides  ;    2,  Veronica 

Teucrium  ;  3,  Scilla   peruviana. .4//)f<!  PiclianJ. — 

Vries!avar. ;  send  better  specimen. — I.R. — l,IIeleniam 
Hoopei-i;  2,  Ken-ia  japoniea  11. -pi. T.   Kdiranlii. — 

I,  Cielogyne    Dayana;    2,    Vanda    Donisiiniana ;    3, 

Cypri[H'diiim  Lawrenceanura,   extra   tine  variety. 

G.    J/.— Vanda     tricolor    iusignis. T.    ,J.    P. — 1, 

Lesclieiiaultiabiloha  major. .lones. — Good  forms  of 

C'attli'ja  llossiie,  Imt  not  worth  varietal  names. 

II.  Nuns. — ],  rieris  Mayi ;  3,  Doi'jopteris  palmata, 
both  useful  for  jour  purpose, W.  B. — Your  speci- 
mens were  too nuich  faded;  send  again. lieiijiite. — 

An  exceedingly  jirctty  form  of  Ladia  purpurata. 

F.  iy.— Cypripedium   ciliolare. Hirst,  Jlinrklvij. — 

Cypripedium  hirsntissimum.a  magniticent  ^■ariety. ■ 

H.   }l. — Flowers  too  shrivelled  to  identify. T.  H. 

Arrht'r-Hinil. — 1,  Pnjonia*  mollis  fl.-pl.  ;  2,  Caccinia 
glauca  (lli}laniriil  Magazine,  t.  CiSJO),  hut  not  typical; 

3,  Anchusa    italiea. Cornubian.—A.    vnriity    of 

Spanish  iris.— J.  Falconer.— A  poor  form  of  Cattleya 
Moasiiu. 

Names  of  tru\t.—Ll^r.^l^  Red  Cnrrant.—lmpoi- 
.siblo  to  name  from  unripe  fruit. 
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"  This  iB  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  It  rather;  but 
The  Akt  itself  is  Natdbe."— SAoieipeore. 


Orchids. 


SMALL-GROWING  SACCOLABIUMS. 
This  genus  includes  many  beautiful  species, 
which  rank  with  the  finest  in  the  whole  Orchid 
family.  Some  of  these  are  very  small  in  growth, 
and  therefore  take  up  but  little  space.  Inde- 
pendent of  their  small  size,  the  beautiful  bright 
colours  and  grand  spikes  make  them  very  attrac- 
tive. These  small-growing  kinds  are  all  ever- 
green. As  these  are  natives  of  one  of  the 
hottest  regions  in  the  world,  they  naturally 
require  a  deal  of  heat  under  cultivation,  and 
should,  therefore,  be  accommodated  in  what  is 
usually  termed  the  East  India  house,  or  where 
the  temperature  ranges  from  75'  to  8.3°  from 
about  March  to  October,  at  which  time  they  will 
be  in  active  growth.  During  the  other  months  of 
the  year  a  temperature  of  from  05°  to  70°  will 
be  quite  sufficient.  The  small  varieties  raen- 
tionid  below  will  succeed  well  either  as  pot 
plants  or  in  teak  baskets,  the  latter  being  pre- 
ferable, as  the  plants  can  then  be  suspended 
close  to  the  glass,  where  they  will  receive  as 
mu3h  light  as  possible,  and  which  will  be  found 
very  beneficial  to  their  well-doing.  In  addition 
they  will  be  in  a  position  to  receive  the  fresh 
air  when  it  is  found  ne;;essary  to  open  the 
Vdntilators.  This  should  be  done  as  often  as 
possible,  but  care  should  always  be  taken  to 
guard  against  cold  winds  and  draught. 

Saccolabiums,  being  epiphytal  plants  found 
growing  on  trees  in  their  native  country,  neces- 
sarily require  good  drainage  under  cultivation. 
The  ba.skets  or  pots  should  be  three  parts  filled 
with  clean  broken  crocks,  and  then  the  plants 
should  be  potted  in  good  Sphagnum  Moss,  very 
little  of  which,  however,  is  required,  as  the  roots 
grow  to  a  great  length  and  enjoy  being  sus- 
pended in  the  air,  where  they  can  receive 
nourishment  from  the  moisture  in  the  atmo- 
sphere. 

During  the  winter  months  only  sufficient 
water  should  be  given  the  plants  to  keep  the 
Sphagnum  Moss  in  a  living  state,  but  during 
•  the  growing  season  a  liberal  supply  will  be 
necessary.  The  Sphagnum  Moss  should  be 
replaced  about  once  a  year  when  the  plants 
are  resting,  say  in  December  or  January. 

The  following  species  are  all  very  beautiful, 
and  make  a  fine  display  wht-n  in  bloom  :  — 

S.  .iMPULL.vcF.rM  is  a  pretty  little  species,  which 
was  known  many  years  previous  to  its  having 
been  cultivated  in  this  country.  Dr.  Roxburgh 
found  it  in  the  first  instance  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century  in  Sylhet ;  it  was  sub.seiiuently 
discovered  in  Burmah  and  tropical  Himalaya.  It 
was  not,  however,  imported  successfully  to  become 
generally  known  until  about  the  year  186.i,  when 
Messrs.  Low  and  Co.,  of  Clar.jton,  introduced  a 
fine  consignment.  This  species  is  very  compact 
in  habit,  and  produces  an  erect  stem  from  8  inches 
to  12  inches  in  height ;  the  leaves  are  about 
6  inches  long,  defle.xed,  of  a  pale  green  colour, 
and  slightly  dotted  with  brownish  spots  ;  the 
raceme  is  erect  and  of  about  the  same  length  as 
the  leaves,  densely  covered  with  blossoms."  The 
se|3als  and  petals  are  similar  in  size  and  form, 
being  of  a  bright  .shade  of  magentarose  through- 
out ;  the  lip,  which  is  much  smaller,  is  also  of  the 
same  colour,  the  mouth  white.  It  usually  flowers 
during  the  months  of  iVIay  and  June. 


S.  AJiPULL.icErM  -MOULMEISENSE. — This  variety 
is  much  rarer  than  the  preceding,  and  is  far 
superior  in  every  way.  The  leaves  are  more 
denselj'  spotted,  and  the  raceme,  which  is  longer, 
carries  many  more  flowers,  which  are  larger  and 
of  a  much  deeper  colour.  As  the  name  implies, 
this  variety  is  a  native  of  Moulmein,  and  was 
introduced  by  the  late  Messrs.  RoUisson  and  Sons, 
of  Tooting, 

S.  ctELESTE.  —  This  distinct  and  handsome 
species  flowers  somewhat  later  in  the  season  than 
many  of  this  genus,  the  usual  time  being  about 
July  and  August.  'It  is  an  introduction  of  quite 
recent  years,  and  was  sent  home  from  Siam  by 
Riebelin.  The  charming  colour  of  its  flowers 
makes  it  a  very  desirable  plant,  and  one  that  finds 
much  favour  with  all  Orchid  lovers.  The  leaves 
are  thick,  deep  green  in  colour,  and  from  5  inches 
to  6  inches  in  length  ;  the  raceme  is  from 
8  inches  to  9  inches  high,  densely  packed  with 
bloom  :  the  sepals  and  petals  about  ecjual,  pure 
white  and  tipped  with  blue  ;  the  lip  also  white, 
with  numerous  lines  of  blue,  the  spur  recurved 
and  marked  with  blue  on  both  sides.  This  blue 
colour  varies  very  much  in  dift'erent  varieties. 

S.  CURVIFOLIUM. — This,  without  doubt,  has  the 
brightest  coloured  flowers  in  the  whole  genus,  and 
although  it  has  been  in  cultivation  for  a  consider- 
able number  of  years,  it  still  occupies  a  foremost 
place  in  every  collection  where  these  plants  are 
cultivated.  It  usually  grows  less  than  1  foot  in 
height  and  the  stem'  is  thickly  set  with  leaves, 
which  are  each  about  7  inches  long.  The  raceme 
is  erect  and  carries  a  great  {(uantity  of  flowers, 
which  individually  are  larger  than  in  most  of 
these  small-growing  kinds.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  similar  and  of  a  bright  orange-scarlet,  the  lip 
of  the  same  colour  as  the  petals,  with  a  bright 
yellow  throat.  In  some  varieties  the  colour  is  not 
so  bright  and  varies  from  orange-scarlet  to  cinna- 
mon-brown. This  plant  is  a  native  of  Burmah 
and  Ceylon  and  several  other  places  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  produces  its  flowers  about  the  months 
of  May  and  June. 

S.  CURVIFOLICM  LUTEnM. — This  is  a  counterpart 
of  the  preceding  and  resembles  it  in  every  par- 
ticular, excepting  in  the  colour  of  its  flowers, 
which  are  a  clear  yellow  throughout  instead  of 
being  orange-scarlet,  as  in  the  species.  It  is 
equally  as  free-flowering  and  produces  its  blooms 
at  about  the  same  time.  This  variety  is  supposed 
to  have  been  imported  from  Moulmein,  but  it  is 
evidently  exceedingly  scarce. 

S.  Henuersonhnum. — This  is  a  very  distinct 
and  lovely  species,  which  appears  to  have  been 
introduced  by  Messrs.  Henderson  and  Sons  con- 
siderabl}'  over  thirty  years  ago  and  then  lost  to 
cultivation.  It  was,  however,  subsequently  re- 
discovered in  Borneo,  and  is  now  grown  in  many 
collections  in  this  country  to  great  perfection.  The 
spike  is  long  and  erect,  carrying  many  flowers,  the 
sepals  and  petals  of  a  bright  rose  colour,  whilst 
the  lip  and  spur  are  white.  There  are  also  dif- 
ferent shades  in  varieties  of  this  species,  and  the 
finest  I  have  ever  seen  was  in  the  collection  of 
Major  Mason,  of  Warwick. 

These  small-growing  species  are  decidedly 
the  best  and  most  desirable  in  the  genus,  and 
worth  far  more  attention  than  is  usually  be- 
stowed upon  them  by  the  majority  of  Orchid 
cultivators.  They  are  very  profuse  bloomers 
and  bear  a  large  quantity  of  flowers,  which  will 
last  in  beauty  a  considerable  time.  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  advisable  to  allow  the  S[)ikcs  of  flower 
to  remain  too  long  before  they  are  cut,  as  they 
considerably  weaken  the  constitution  of  the 
plants.  Wm.  Hugh  Gower. 


Cattleya  Mendeli  grandiflora. — A  spike  of 
this  has  been  sent  me  by  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  of 
Cheltenham,  and  it  is  the  best  variety  that  has 
ever  come  under  my  notice,  the  flowers  of  line 
shape  and  measuring  over  8.J  inches  acros.s.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  white,  slightly  tinted  with 
rosy  blush,  the  latter  broad,  of  fine  form  and 
beautifully  frilled.     The  lip   is   al.so    broatl,  pure 


white  on  its  upper  part,  the  front  rich  magenta- 
rose, the  throat  deep  orange-yellow,  with  magenta- 
crimson  veins.  The  margin  is  very  much  fringed, 
more  so  than  in  any  other  form  I  have  seen. — G. 

Aerides  Wightianuin  (G.  P.). — This  is  an 
elegant  little  species,  more  correctly  known  per- 
haps by  the  name  of  Vanda  parviflora  (Lindl. ). 
The  spike  is  erect,  the  flowers  on  somewhat  long 
pedicels,  of  a  j'ellowish  grey  tinge,  lipthree-lobed, 
of  the  same  colour,  intense  clear  blue  in  the  centre 
and  with  numerous  spots  of  purple  on  the  disc. 
This,  although  a  strong  rooting  plant,  is  one  that 
does  not  appear  to  be  frequently-  imported  to  this 
country  as  one  seldom  sees  it,  and  the  specimens 
sent  by  "  G.  P."  are  very  interesting. — G. 

Cattleya  sororia  (/.  F.). — This  species  was 
imported  from  Brazil  about  seven  or  eight  years 
ago.  I  am  pleased  to  find  that  it  is  becoming 
more  plentiful.  The  sepals  and  petals,  of  a 
delicate  shade  of  pale  magentii,  are  about  equal  iu 
size,  the  petals  being  undulated  at  the  margins  : 
the  lip  is  three-lobed,  the  lateral  lobes  small  and 
erect  and  of  a  pale  rose,  the  front  lobe  serrated 
and  undulated  at  the  edge,  of  a  light  magenta 
colour,  with  a  blotch  of  deep  purple  across  th-^ 
front,  and  stained  in  the  throat  with  yellow  ;  the 
column  is  broad,  white,  and  marked  with  purple 
lines  in  the  front.  The  flower  sent,  measuring  4 
inches  in  diameter,  appears  to  be  a  verv  nice 
variety.  Cattleya  sororia  produces  slender  pseudo- 
bulbs  of  about  1.5  inches  in  height.  In  its  growth 
it  resembles  Cattlej-a  velutina,  Cattleya  bicolor, 
and  others  of  that  section.  It  should  be  potted 
in  good  brown  peat  fibre  and  Sphagnum  Moss, 
and  the  plant  should  be  elevated  upon  a  mound 
above  the  rim  of  the  pot ;  the  drainage  must  be 
good,  and  the  pots  should  be  filled  to  about  three- 
quarters  of  their  depth  with  broken  potsherds  ;  a 
few  nodules  of  charcoal  mixed  with  the  soil  will 
be  found  advantageous  in  keeping  it  porous.  This 
plant  usually  flowers  about  the  month  of  June  or 
July,  and  when  the  flowers  are  past  will  be  found 
the  best  time  for  repotting.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  year,  when  the  young  growths  are 
advancing,  it  requires  a  fair  amount  of  water,  and 
when  it  is  at  rest  it  also  requires  enough  to  keep 
the  bulbs  in  a  plump  and  healthy  condition. — G, 


THUNIAS. 
There  are  few  Orchids  which  combine  the  at- 
tractions of  foliage  and  flower  so  strikingly 
as  the  Thunias,  and  at  this  season  when  they 
are  in  full  flower  there  are  none  that  contribute 
more  to  the  general  efl'ectiveness  of  the  Orchid 
house.  Although  nearly  related  to  the  Phaiuses 
in  the  construction  of  the  flower,  the  Tlumias 
differ  very  much  in  habit.  Instead  of  the  sliort, 
clustered  pseudo-bulbs  of  Phaius,  they  have 
tall,  taperiiig  stems  2  feet  to  3  feet  high  and  of 
the  thickness  of  a  man's  forefinger.  The  leaves 
are  always  of  a  pale  shade  of  green  ami  more  or 
less  glaucous  ;  moreover,  the  plants  are  deci- 
duous. The  flowers  are  borne  in  a  terminal 
raceme  and  are  pendent.  First  among  the  spe- 
cies in  importance  is 

T.  M.\RSH.\LLi.i';,  which  has  flowers  o  inches  in 
diameter,  with  the  sepals  and  petals  of  the  purest 
white.  The  lip  also  is  white,  except  the  front 
lobe,  which  is  partly  yellow  and  marked  with 
orange-red  veins  ;  the  side  lobes  are  turned  up 
over  the  column,  whilst  the  front  one  is  expanded 
and  very  prettily  frilled  at  the  edges. 

T.  Benson r.t:,  which  was  introduced  from  Ran- 
goon as  long  ago  as  1867,  remained  foi  many 
years  a  very  rare  plant,  and  although  better 
known  now-a-days  is  not  so  abundant  as  it  is  to 
be  hoped  it  will  eventually  become.  In  regaril  to 
foliage  and  habit  and  size  and  form  of  flower, 
it  scarcely  differs  from  T.  Marshallia; ;  in  colour, 
however,  it  is  markedly  distinct,  being  of  a  bright 
reddish  purple  (varying  as  to  shade  in  different 
varieties),  the  base  of  the  lip,  however,  baing 
white  and  the  crest  yellow.  It  makes  an  admii- 
able  companion  plant  to  T.  Mar-^hallia',  and  they 
constitute  a   pair  of  Orchids  which  no  collection 
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should  be  without.  In  T.  Marshalliie  I  have  seen 
over  a  dozen  flowers  on  a  single  raceme,  and 
nearly  as  many  on  T.  Bensoiiia?.  Of  the  other 
species  that  have  been  introduced  not  much  need 
be  said. 

T.  .ALB.v,  the  longest  introduced  of  Thunias,  has 
white  flowers,  which  are  not  so  fine  as  those  of  T. 
Marshallia?,  and  are  spoilt,  as  a  rule,  by  not  ex- 
panding properly. 

T.  I'ULCHRA,  with  creamy  white  flowers,  is  also 
far  from  equal  to  the  first  two  described.  Within 
the  last  two  or  three  j'ears  a  new  species  has  been 
introduced  by  Messrs.  Sander  from  Moulmein  ;  it 
is  called 

T.  M.\sTEBSi.\N-.\,  and  is  nearly  related  to  T. 
pulchra. 

Of  more  interest  and  value  are  several  varie- 
ties of  T.  Marshalliie  that  liave  been  imported, 
but  although  equal,  or  perhaps  superior  in 
beauty  to  the  type,  they  remain  too  scarce  as 
yet  tu  be  widely  grown.  In  the  same  category, 
too,  comes  T.  Veitchi,  a  very  beautiful  hybrid 
raised  by  Mr.  Seden  from  T.  Marshalliaj  and  T. 
Bensonise  ;  its  flowers  are  mainly  of  a  pale 
mauve. 

Thunias  are  not  difiicult  to  grow  if  one  or  two 
essential  matters  are  not  neglected.  They  are 
gross  feeder-s,  and  the  compost  they  enjoy  is  one 
of  peat  and  loam  fibre,  with  all  loose  earthy 
particles  removed  and  an  addition  of  chopped 
Spliagnum  and  a  little  silver  sand.  When 
young  growths  are  seen  in  spring  to  be  pushing, 
the  old  soil  should  be  shaken  entirely  away,  and 
all  the  old  roots  cut  off  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  to  enable  the  plants  to  be  fixed  firmly 
in  the  new  compost.  After  repotting  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  support  the  old  pseudo-bulbs  with 
stakes.  Tliree  or  four  strong  plants  may  be 
planted  in  an  8-inch  pot,  or  they  may  be  put 
singly  into  6-inch  pots.  One  of  the  most  frequent 
mistakes  is  in  giving  water  too  soon  afterpotting  ; 
the  root.s  should  be  pusliing  away  into  the  new 
soil  before  any  at  all  is  given.  At  this  time  a 
warm  intermediate  temperature,  or  even  a  stove 
temperature  may  be  given  them,  and  when 
once  well  started  abundance  of  water  is  needed. 
When  the  shoots  reach  6  inches  or  8  inches 
in  length,  an  ordinary  intermediate  temperature 
is  best  for  the  plants.  After  the  leaves  show 
signs  of  decay,  a  cool,  dry,  light  position  should 
be  selected  to  complete  the  ripening  oflF  of  the 
stems.  In  mid-winter  no  water  at  all  is  re- 
quired. B, 

Cottonia  macrostachya.  —  This,  which  is 
very  rare  in  cultivation,  is  now  flowering  with 
Mr.  Lake  in  his  collection  at  Sittingbourne,  and 
hie  gardener  (Mr.  Brooker)  sends  me 'flowers  for  a 
name.  Macrae  found  the  plant  many  years  ago 
growing  wild  upon  the  stems  and  branches  of 
trees  in  Ceylon.  It  is  the  Cottonia  macrostachya 
of  Walper's  "  Annales,"  and  is  said  to  approach 
Saccolabium,  and  Keichenbach  named  it  Cottonia 
peduncularis.  The  plant  makes  narrow  distichous 
leaves,  and  resembles  in  growth  Vanda  parviflora, 
with  which  it  appear.s  to  grow.  The  leaves  are 
alternate,  deeply  bilobed  at  the  apex.  The  flower- 
s|)ike  is  erect,  from  IS  inches  to  3  feet  in 
height,  and  bears  near  the  apex  about  twenty 
flowers  on  a  raceme.  Sometimes  the  raceme  is 
branched.  The  .seiiala  and  petals  are  yellowish 
green,  faintly  streaked  with  reddish  brown,  the 
lip  liddle-shaped  and  of  a  deep  purplish  black, 
lemimling  one  somewhat  of  the  common  Bee  Or- 
chis (Ophrys  apifera),  fringed  towards  the  base 
with  green  hair.s.  There  is  no  trace  of  a  spur  on 
the  flower.  Dr.  Wright  dedicated  this  plant  to 
Major  F.  Cotton,  who  belonged  to  the  Madras 
Engineers,  and  was  a  most  as-tiihious  collector  of 
Orchids  in  Ceylon  and  other  parts  of  India,  and 
also  a  grower  of  them  in  that  country.  In  most 
of  the  descriptions  of  this  plant  the  lip  is  describe<l 
as  of  a  deep  purple,  thick  and  fleHhy  in  texture, 
whereas  I  should  call  it  thin  and  plate-like  ;  the 
marginal  border  at  the  base  of  the  lip  is  also  thifi 


and  tinged  with  light  rosy  purple.  This  is  a  very  in- 
teresting plan  t,  and  collectors  should  look  out  for  it, 
for  although  of  no  great  beaut}-,  it  is  a  very  pecu- 
liar and  interesting  Orchid.  It  may  be  grown  upon 
a  block  of  wood  or  in  a  small  basket,  drained 
well,  a  little  Moss  being  used  to  cover  its  roots. — 
W.  Hi-Gii  GOWER. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Angraeoum  pertusum  (M.  B.).— This  plant, 
founj  only  iu  the  island  of  Bourbon,  bears  a  small 
spike  of  flowers,  which  are^pure  white.  It  is  well  known 
as  the  Fish-bone  Angr.Tscum. — W.  H.  G. 

liUisia  Psyche  {M.  B.  S.).— This  is  a  singular 
plant,  somewliat  resembling  a  small  growing  Vanda 
teres.  The  flowers,  however,  tire  very  small,  the 
sepals  and  petals  yellowish  green,  lip  of  tbe  same  col. 
our,  spotted  with  dark  purplish  violet.  It  grows  best 
on  a  block  of  wood,  and  should  not  be  kept  too  damp 
in  the  winter  season. — G. 

Cattleya  gigas  Sanderiana.— A  fine  flower 
of  this  Cattleya  comes  from  the  Rev.  E.  Handley. 
Bath.  Although  it  is  not  of  large  size,  the  colour  is 
very  beautiful,  the  eepals  and  petals  being  of  a  uniform 
shade  of  deep  rose.  The  lip  is  rich  crimson,  but  the 
two  deep  yellow  spots  at  the  sides  are  not  so  large  as 
m  some  of  the  best  varieties. — W. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


Well-grown  Stephanotis.  —  Mr.  Godfrey, 
nurseryman,  of  Exmouth,  sends  us  a  photograph 
of  a  plant  of  Stephanotis  running  the  whole  length 
of  a  house,  the  growths  densely  set  with  noble 
sprays  of  bloom.  This  is  one  of  many  examples  of 
the  plant  which  is  grown  so  well  in  our  hothouses, 
and  is  a  fine  example  of  cultivation. 

Cistus  obtusifolius.— In  my  note  on  this  on 
p.  iS-2  a  clerical  error  makes  it  appear  as  if  the  des- 
cription given  of  this  Rock  Rose  applied  to  C.  hybri- 
dus.  What  I  have  as  the  latter  only  opened  this 
year  on  June  11,  but  the  flower  is  not  unlike  that 
of  C.  obtusifolius.  The  nomenclature  of  the  genus 
appears,  however,  to  be  somewhat  unreliable.— 
S.  Arxott,  Car.^ethorn,  Uitm/ne-i,  N.D. 

Spot  in  Carnations.— Will  "J.  D."  or  some 
other  Carnation  grower  give  a  remedy  for  this  ? 
I  have  lost  many  choice  varieties  this  spring 
through  its  ravages.  I  have  Carnations  in  several 
places  and  on  difl'erent  soils  ;  some  were  wintered 
in  the  open,  others  in  pots  in  cold  frames,  but 
all  have  suffered  ;  even  seedlings  in  big  plants  are 
badly  attacked.— Border  V.\rieties. 

The  storm  at  Vienna.- On  Thursday,  June 
7,  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  frightful  hail- 
storm fell  on  Vienna.  In  the  Prater  the  ground 
was  covered  lO-l.'j  centimetres  deep  with  ice.  The 
Imperial  gardens  and  other  public  ai>d  private 
gardens,  as  well  as  the  greatest  part  of  the  market 
gardens,  are  seriously  damaged,  the  large  hail- 
stones destroying  all  tender  plants  and  shoots.— 
L.  KRorATscn. 

Water  Lilies  and  the  weather.  —  The 
wintry  weather  in  summer  does  not  help  new 
Water  Lilies  much,  so  far  as  we  ha\-e  tried  them 
in  England,  and  even  M.  Latour-Marliac,  who 
writes  us  from  the  south  of  France,  says  :  "  The 
S[)ring  has  been  particularly  bad  this  year  for  the 
culttire  of  acjuatic  plants,  the  great  cold  having 
continued  up  to  the  end  of  May,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  Nymi)ha'asare  very  "late  in  flowering." 

Bamondia  pyrenaica  alba.— I  am  sorry  to 
see  in  last  week's  issue  Mr.  Millington's  reniark 
that  Ramondia  pyrenaica  alba  is  an  impostor,  as 
thi.s  remark  is  very  misleading  to  anyone  antici- 
pating buying  it.  I  remember  seeing  a  very  fine 
white  form  live  years  ago  in  Messrs.  Backhouse's 
nursery  at  "^'ork.  I  have  several  plants  here, 
though  as  yet  1  have  not  found  one  so  good  as 
that  mentioned  above.  A  few  have  not  yet 
bloomed,  so  that  I  am  still  hoping  to  iind  among 
these  a  good  white  variety. — J.  Morlev. 

Notes  from  BinstedWyck.— The  Paulownia 
here     baa     flowered     abundantly.      It     flowered 


sparingly  in  1876  and  again  in  1885.  Nicotiana 
atfinis  is  coming  up  strongly  and  abundantly  from 
seed  dropped  last  year,  and  some  Marvel  of  Pern 
also  self-sown.  I  recommend  "  Southron  "  to  try 
tubs  of  Agapanthus  and  Hydrangea  for  his  ter- 
race. I  have  them  alternately,  and  the  effect  is 
very  fine.  They  both  last  in  bloom  till  November, 
as  a  rule,  and  they  have  the  advantage  of  rich 
foliage,  the  long  leaves  of  the  Agapanthus  hang- 
ing   down   over   the    sides    of    the    tubs. — Wm. 

WiCKHAM. 

Achillea  rupestris  (syn.,  A.  Herba-rota?\ 
— I  quite  agree  with  all  "  R.  U.''  says  in  praise  of 
this  alpine.  It  really  has  so  many  good  qualities 
that  it  is  welcome  everywhere.  It  is  of  dwarf 
tufted  habit,  with  deep  green  leathery  leaves. 
The  blossoms  are  borne  in  large  (for  the  size  of  the 
plant)  corymbs  or  clusters  on  stalks  3  inches  to  6 
inches  high  ;  they  (the  flowers)  are  pure  white, 
not  yellow.  The  plant  is  so  free,  that  it  will  thrive 
iu  almost  any  soil ;  it  should,  however,  have  a 
sunny  aspect  on  rockwork  or  on  the  front  row  of 
the  herbaceous  border. — R.  Potter,  Yorh. 

Iris  tectorum  or  tomiolopha. — There  seems 
to  be  some  doubt  as  to  whether  there  are  two 
Irises  grown  under  these  names,  although  Mr. 
Baker  in  his  handbook  of  the  genus  considers 
them  synonymous.  What  I  have  as  tectorum  has 
been  in  flower  since  the  end  of  May  on  the  top  of 
a  rockery  facing  south.  Its  lilac  flowers  are  very 
pretty,  the  crest,  which  seems  to  be  the  character- 
istic feature  of  the  Evansea  section,  adding  to  the 
interest  of  the  bloom.  I.  tectorum  is  said  to 
grow  on  the  roofs  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  housef . 
It  has  stood  the  severe  winters  of  the  last  two 
years  uninjured. —  S.  Aknott,  Canelhorn,  Dum- 
fries, X.  B. 

Oncidium  ampliatum  majus. — In  The  Gar- 
den of  .June  0  (p.  491)  Oncidium  ampliatum 
majus,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  F.  Sander  and  Co.  at 
the  late  Temple  show,  is  described  as  being 
possibly  the  finest  plant  of  this  species  ever 
shown,  and  as  having  carried  on  its  numerous 
branched  spikes  somewhere  about  oOUO  bril- 
liantly-colouted  blossoms.  A  plant  of  this  variety 
of  Oncidium  (a  photograph  of  which  I  am  now 
sending  you)  has  just  flowered  in  my  collection. 
This  plant  had  (as  far  as  my  gardener  was  able 
to  count)  6000  blossoms  on  thirty-two  spikes 
ranging  in  length  from  .5  feet  to  5  feet  9  inches, 
and  having  as  many  as  200  to  230  blossoms  on 
each.  This  plant  last  year  I  allowed  only  to  bear 
two  spikes,  as  it  was  then  scarcely  established. 
I  bought  it  on  October  7,  1892,  and  the  plant  as 
sold  measured  12  feet  in  circumference.  After  I 
had  bought  the  plant  I  found  it  too  large  to  go 
into  my  largest  Orchid  pot,  and  so  I  divided  it, 
placing  part  into  a  smaller  pot.  This  portion  has 
also  just  flowered,  having  thrown  up  teven  large 
spikes. — Wilfred  Marsh.vll,  yorlon  Ma- o;-, 
Taunton. 

A  beautiful  shrubby  Spiraea  (Spiraea  Van 
Houttei).-  By  the  courtesy  of  M.  E.  Andri5,  the 
well-known  landscajje  gardener  of  Paris,  I  am  en- 
abled to  say  that  the  exquisite  white-blossomed 
Spiriea  which  is  so  noticeable  in  Paris,  Fontaine- 
bleau,  and  elsewhere  in  France  in  April  is  really 
the  above.  M.  Andre  writes  that  "  S.  Van 
Houttei  is  believed  to  be  a  hybrid  raised  between 
S.  trilobata  and  S.  lanceolata,  and  that  as  a  beau- 
tiful hardy  shrub  it  caimot  be  too  much  or  too 
highly  praised."  Certainly  this  beautiful  plant  is 
worth  every  attention,  not  only  tor  open-air 
planting,  but  also  as  a  pot  plant  for  greenhou.so 
or  conservatory  decoration.  It  has  long  wand- 
like  shoots  with  tender  green  leaves.  The  flowers 
are  pure  white,  nearly  as  huge,  but  much  more 
I)ure  than  those  of  Hawthorn  when  in  bloom. 
This  .Spira'a  and  Tanuirix  tetrandra  were  two  of 
the  most  distinct  and  effective  of  all  the  shrubs  in 
llower  in  Paris  during  April,  and  both  seem  for 
some  reason  or  other  to  be  but  little  grown  in  our 
London  parks  anil  garden-.  Rich  as  are  the  Paris 
gardens  in  Apiil  witli  Lilacs  and  Wistaria,  Tree 
Pitonies  and  Paulownias,  these  two  flowering 
shrubs  produced  effects  in  some  ways  even  more 
striking  and  distinct.— F.  W.  Bi!RbiD<a:. 
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GRASS  WALKS  IN  SHADE  OR  SUN. 

The  freedom  anil  variety  of  the  walks 
about  our  country  seats  have  not  been  taken 
sucli  advantage  of  as  they  deserve.  It  is  not 
only  in  the  flower  garden  where  we  may  have 
much  beauty  of  flower,  but  away  from  it  there 
are  many  places  better  fitted  for  growing  the 
more  beautiful  things  which  do  not  require  con- 
tinual attention  or  propagation.  Unhappily, 
the  common  way  of  planting  shrubberies  has 
robbed  many  such  walks  of  all  grace.  The 
great  trees,  which  take  good  care  of  them- 
selves, are  frequently  all  we  want,  and  in  the 
older  gardens  we  often  find  specimens  of  un- 
common or  rare  trees,  but  the  usual  mixed 
plantation  of  Evergreens,  so  common  np  to  our 
own  day,  means  death  to  tlie  variety  and  beauty 
we  may  have  by  Grass  walks  in  sun  or  shade. 
The  shrubs  are  frequently,  for  no  good  reason, 
planted  in  mixtures,  in  which  the  most  free- 
growing  are  so  thickly  set  as  finally  to  cover 
the  whole  ground.  Cherry  Laurel,  Portugal 
Laurel,  Privet  and  such  common  things  very 
frequently  killing  all  the  rest  and  forming  dark 
walls  by  such  walks.  Some  of  these  Evergreens, 
being  very  hungry  things,  overrun  the  ground, 
rob  the  trees,  and  frequently,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Portugal  Laurels,  give  a  dark  monotonous 
look,  while  keeping  the  walks  wet,  airless  and 
lifeless. 

Light  and  shade  and  the  charm  of  colour  are 
impossible  in  such  places  with  these  heavy, 
dank  Evergreens.  Once  one  is  free  from  the 
slavei'y  of  these  Evergreens,  what  delightful 
opportunities  there  are  of  growing  all  hardy 
flowers  in  broad  masses,  from  the  handsome 
Oriental  Hellebores  of  the  early  spring  to  the 
delicate  blues  and  lavenders  of  the  Starworts 
in  October.  Not  only  hardy  flowers,  but  graceful 
climbers  like  the  wild  Clematis,  and  lovely 
corners  of  light  and  shade  may  be  made  instead 
of  the  walls  of  hungry  Evergreens.  If  we  want 
the  ground  green  with  dwarf  plants,  we  have  no 
end  of  delightful  things  in  the  Ivies  and  other 
Evergreens  like  Cotoneaster,  Partridge  Berry, 
an  d  Labrador  Tea.  There  is  no  need  for  the  labour 
and  ugliness  of  clipping.  I  have  lately  seen  one 
place  alone  with  many  acres  of  these  detestable 
clipped  Laurels,  hungry,  and  so  ugly  !  With 
these  grubbed  and  burnt,  what  places,  too,  for 
such  beautiful  things  as  the  giant  Fennels  with 
their  more  than  Fern-like  grace,  and  all  our 
strong,  hardy  Ferns  which  want  no  rocks,  with 
Solomon's  Seal  and  Foxgloves  among  them. 
This  view  at  Belvoir,  from  a  photo  sent  by  Mr. 
Percy  Ingram,  reminds  of  many  like  oppor- 
tunities in  our  larger  gardens.  Such  walks 
may  pass  from  open  spaces  into  half-shady 
ones  or  through  groves  of  old  Fir  or  other 
trees,  and  so  give  us  picturesque  variety  apart 
from  their  planting  with  flowers  and  shrubs, 
that,  too,  being  full  of  interest.  W.  R. 


Rhododendrons  in  the  dell  at  Kew  were 
in  full  beauty  a  few  days  ago,  having  escaped  the 
severe  frost  that  crippled  the  hardy  Azaleas.  The 
Rhododendron  dell  is  one  of  the  least  frequented, 
but  most  charming  spots  in  the  gardens,  the  shrubs 
being  sheltered  from  the  vicissitudes  of  our  climate 
in  a  large  measure.  Tliere  are  many  fine  specimens, 
not  the  least  beautiful  being  the  old  R.  cataw- 
biense,  with  its  wealth  of  delicate  purple  flowers 
and  robust  leafage.  Those  flowers  boldly  marked 
on  the  upper  petals  are  very  telling,  such  as 
Sappho,  a  handsome  variety  with  a  fine  truss, 
the  individual  flowers  broad  and  well  coloured, 
white,  with  the  upper  petals  richly  blotched. 
This  is  the  type  to  plant  for  effect.  A  variety 
named  Cetewayo  is  of  a  dingy  and  uninteresting 
colour.  A  few  very  good  kinds  that  made  a 
pleasing  display  were  Michael  Waterer,  deep 
crimson  ;   Lady   Grey   Egerton,   soft   lilac,    with 


deeper  coloured  buds ;  Jas.  Nasmyth,  rose-purple, 
deeper  spots  on  the  upper  petals  ;  John  Walter, 
brilliant  rose-carmine  ;  Mrs.  W.  Agnew,  white, 
margined  with  rose,  besides  others. 


Flower   Garden. 


MAY  IN  SOUTH  DEVON. 

AXTHOUOH  South  Devon,  within  hail  of  the  sea, 

has  not  been  served  so  badly  by  the  past  month  ;  have  been  hardly  used. 


wind  destruction  was  dealt  in  exposed  places. 

In    some    gardens    Potatoes   and    Beans    were 

cut,   but  the    frost  was  most  capricious  in  its 

behaviour,  and  it  was  not  unusual  to  find,   in 

the  same  plane,  two  gardens  untouched,  while 

the  one  separating    them  was  badly  damaged. 

One  of    the    lowest-lying   gardens,  with  much 

water  in  and  around  it,  which  generally  suffers 

severely  from  spring  frosts,  escajied  absolutely 

untouched,  whilst  others,  which  have  acquired 

a    nanie    for   immunity  from    such  ^-isitations, 

In  no  case,  however, 

in  this  immediate 

neighbourhood  has 

the     injury     been 

very  serious. 

Vegetation  has 
been  almost  as 
mucli  at  a  stand- 
still as  it  was  in 
]\Iarch,  and  for  a 
full  month  little 
diflerence  could  be 
noted  in  the  dense 
mass  of  wild  Hya- 
cinths that,  around 
the  grey  trunks  of 
the  Beeches,  car- 
peted the  woods 
with  blue.  The 
double  white  Nar- 
cissus has  lasted 
bravely,  and  to- 
day (.June  4)  a 
goodly  handful 
could  be  gathered 
from  the  shady 
border  beneath  the 
Elms.  Fourmonths 
have  the  Narcissi 
bloomed  in  the 
open  this  year, 
their  season  being 
lengthened  to  six 
by  the  forced  bulbs 
of  December  and 
January. 
At  Coombe  Royal, 
near  Kingsbridge, 
early  in  the  month 
two  fine  specimens 
of  Embothrium 
coccineum  about 
20  feet  in  height 
were  flowering 
well,  but  scarcely 
showed  such  a 
mass  of  vermilion 
as  one  I  remendier 
seeing  at  Fota,  Co. 
Cork,  three  years 
ago.  Paulownia 
imperialis,  close  to 
the  water,  at  Sal- 
combe  was  flower- 
ing in  a  half  - 
hearted  way  on 
May  5,  but  did  not 
appear  to  feel  itself 
quite  at  home.  On 
as  have  most  districts,  May  has  been  anything  May  7  I  saw  Dog  Roses  in  flower  near  the  same 
but  genial,  and  the  spring,  that  in  April  we  place,  and  the  Orange  and  Lemon  trees  on  the 
felt  we  had  with  us,  has,  with  coy  elusiveness,  '  walls,  at  Salcombe  and  at  Coombe  Royal,  from 
held  aloof.  During  only  one  day  in  the  i^ionth,  which  the  coverings  had  already  been  rcniovo<l, 
the  10th,  when  '04  of  an  inch  of  rain  fell,  was  seemed  no  worse  for  the  severe  frost  of  January, 
the  wind  still.  For  fourteen  consecutive  days  the  most  severe  that  has  been  experienced  at 
it  had  north  in  it,  and  for  twenty-three  out  of  Salcombe  in  the  memory  of  man.  Piuonies, 
the  thirty-one,  either  north  or  east  or  both  both  of  the  Tree  and  herbaceous  sections,  have 
combined.  been  brightening  the  beds  with  tlieir  tones  of 

On   the  21st  the  thermometer  ou  the  Grass    white,  salmon   and  crimson.     Large  clumps  of 
fell  to    30 '4^,   and  with  a   piercing  north-east   giant  Oriental  Poppies  flamed  in  vivid  scarlet 


View  in  the  grounds  at  Belvoir  CasHe.     Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a 
photograph  sent  btj  Mr.  Percy  Ingram. 
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against  the  spring  greenery,  their  cohjur  acting 
like  a  tonic  on  the  sight  and  senses  after  tlie 
pallid  mouths  of  winter.  I  would  never  grow 
the  crimson  variety  of  this  Poppy,  it  entirely 
lacking  the  fiery  splendour  of  the  scarlet.  The 
Flag  Irises  have  lasted  the  whole  month 
through,  florida  being  the  first  to  come  and  the 
first  to  leave.  Flavescens  is  a  pleasing  saH'ron, 
and,  planted  in  masses  in  conjunction  with  the 
sweet-scented  Iris  pallida,  forms  a  very  beauti- 
ful combination.  Iris  Princess  of  Wales  is  a 
fine  large  white,  but  grows  less  strongly  here 
than  other  varieties.  Roses  have  been  un- 
harmed by  the  frost  and  are  coming  on  well, 
those  on  the  walls  having  been  in  bloom  from 
the  commencement  of  the  mouth.  A  colony  of 
Lilium  pyrenaioum  in  a  sheltered  corner  is 
carrying  numbers  of  the  chrome-yellow  flowers 
and  appears  in  good  health,  but  L.  croceum  has 
followed  the  lead  of  L.  candidum  in  showing 
signs  of  disease  in  the  leaves.  Herbaceous 
Lupines,  both  blue  and  white,  are  stately  sub- 
jects now,  as  is  the  yellow  Tree  Lupine,  and  in 
beds,  of  which  they  are  the  sole  occupants  now 
in  fiiiwer,  attract  much  attention.  Around  the 
margin  of  some  ornamental  water,  the  Monks- 
hood and  Solomon's  Seal  grow  luxuriantly, 
holding  their  own  against  weeds  and  Docks  and 
spreading  rapidly. 

During  the  month  rain  fell  on  seventeen  days 
— the  .same  number  as  in  April,  the  total  rain- 
fall of  the  month  being  2  00  inches,  which 
places  us  in  this  district  3 '30  inches  ahead  of 
the  rainfall  of  the  first  five  months  of  1803.  A 
sunny  June  is  now  needed.  S.  W.  F. 

Torqnai/. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 
TniTKii  P.\NSIES.  — I  hardly  understand  the  note 
on  page  4.59,  in  which  the  hardiness  of  some  varie- 
ties of  the  above  favourite  flower  is  called  in 
question,  having  always  found  them  come  through 
the  winter  exceptionally  well  ;  indeed  they  are 
regarded  as  among  the  hardiest  of  plants.  I 
seldom  let  them  stand  more  than  the  one  season, 
not  that  old  plants  are  tender,  but  they  are  apt 
to  get  ragged  early  in  their  second  summer,  and 
they  certainly  do  not  throw  such  fine  flowers  as 
younger  plants.  Cuttings  are  inserted  the  last 
week  in  July,  or  first  in  August,  in  a  light  com- 
post, consisting  mamly  of  leaf -soil  and  road  sand  ; 
they  get  a  tliorough  soaking  of  water  and  are 
shaded  for  a  few  daj's  if  the  weather  is  hot  and 
dry.  They  are  always  planted  out  in  autumn 
about  the  end  of  October  where  they  are  to 
flower  another  season,  and  it  is  very  seldom  that 
any  filling  up  is  required  in  the  spring.  They  have 
come  safely  through  wet,  mild  winters,  and  also 
through  exceptional  cold  with  the  glass  nearly 
down  to  zero  for  three  successive  nights.  I  do  not 
grow  many  varieties,  possibly  a  dozen,  but 
although  the  collection  is  small  as  to  variety,  it  is 
fairly  representative,  embracing  very  good  things 
in  the  white,  mauve,  purple  and  yellow  shades. 
If  anv  new  inti-oduclions  show  signs  of  a  tender 
constitution  they  certainly  are  hardly  worth 
having.  It  is  not  desirable  that  such  a  hardy 
family  should  include  certain  members  recjuiring 
winter  protection.  Reference  made  in  another 
note  as  to  the  striped  and  blotched  varieties,  of 
which  Illuminator  and  York  and  Lancaster  may 
be  cited  as  examples,  only  reflects,  I  think,  the 
general  opinion  of  all  lovers  of  the  tufted  Pan.sy, 
viz.,  th.at  it  is  not  desirable  to  increase  the 
number  of  such  uncertain  shades.  A  variety  I 
have  called  Vernon  bee  represents  another  type  of 
flower  having  (Ustinct  colours  respectively  on  to|) 
and  bottom  petals  ;  this  again  is  nothing  like  .so 
elfective  in  a  m.ass  as  the  selfs.  There  are  some 
fancie.^  in  which  one  colour  is  so  pronounced  and 
well  defined,  moiKjpolising  by  far  the  gi'Cater  part 
of  the  (lower,  predominating  over  the  other  shade 
so  thoroughly  and  harmonising  so  well  with  it, 
that  one  is  bound   to  admire   them.      Such   are 


U  hite  Duchess  in  the  light,  and  Mrs.  Bellamy  in 
the  purple  shades,  beautiful  flowers  when  ex- 
amined individually  and  very  fine  in  a  mass.  I 
should  like  to  see  a  small  flower  garden  planted 
almost  exclusively  with  these  tufted  I'ansies, 
shading  them  down  in  the  resi)ective  beds  from 
the  central  point  of  the  garden.  A  few  nice 
specimen  Fuchsias  and  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums, 
also  a  few  rather  tall,  fine-foliaged  plants  might 
be  used  here  and  there  to  relieve  the  flat  surface. 

Flowering  deciduous  shrubs. — A  judicious 
use  of  these  in  the  background  of  large  borders  is 
to  be  strongly  recommended  in  connection  with 
small  conifera'  or  with  the  larger  herbaceous 
plants,  or  as  a  background  for  the  latter.  A  beau- 
tiful combination  I  lately  noted  in  the  shape  of 
Delphiniums  associated  with  Deutzia  scabra,  and 
presently  we  shall  have  later  b.atche3  of  Del- 
phiniums with  the  Fringe  Tree  (Chionanthus  vir- 
ginicus).  The  white  form  of  Weigela  rosea  in  a 
sheltered  spot  was  early  this  year,  and  it  was  just 
right  to  show  to  advantage  against  masses  of  the 
old  crimson  P:eony.  These  Weitjelas,  the  Deutzia 
above  named.  Kibes  in  variety  and  many  other 
beautiful  shrubs  strike  freely  from  cuttings,  and  it 
is  well  to  put  in  a  small  batch  every  year.  They 
are,  of  course,  some  time  making  compact  little 
bushes,  but  when  these  are  furnished  they  are 
likely  to  come  in  very  useful  for  grouping,  as  in- 
dicated above,  with  other  things.  Also  in  those 
places  where  there  is  in  pleasure  grounds  an  undue 
preponderance  of  Laurels  or  common  Rhododen- 
dron they  may  replace  these  with  advantage  as 
spaces  can  be  cleared.  In  addition  to  the  mass- 
ing of  some  shrubs  in  quantity,  there  are  others 
not  altogether  so  showy,  butwliich  are  sufficiently 
attractive  to  be  planted  occasionally  in  groups  of 
three  or  four.  Calycanthus  floridus,  with  its  fra- 
grant flowers,  and  Myrica  Gale,  with  its  scented 
leaves,  Colutea  arborescens,  with  its  pretty 
flowers  and  peculiar  seed-pods,  and  Asimina  tri- 
loba, totally  unlike  any  other  hardy  flower  or 
shrub,  are  instances. 

Annu.vls. — Any  annuals  that  were  wintered  in 
cold  frames  and  planted  early  in  the  year,  as  East 
Lothian  Stocks,  or  self-sown  on  old  beds,  as  Corn- 
flowers, Godetias,  and  Eschscholtzias,  are  always  a 
long  way  in  advance  of  spring-sown  stuff,  and 
this  year  the  difference  is  even  more  marked.  So 
far  as  the  last  three  are  concerned,  a  second  thin- 
ning is  advisable  if  they  are  too  thick,  and  the 
same  remark  holds  good  of  Mignonette,  which  is 
very  short-lived  if  the  plants  are  huddled  to- 
gether. A  small  sowing  of  all  these  antl  one  or 
two  more  specialities  on  a  north  border  is  to  be 
recommended  where  there  is  a  great  demand  for 
cut  flower.-'.  They  wil'  not  flourish  very  well  in 
a  cold,  wet  summer  on  such  a  site,  but  in  a  season 
like  tliat  of  1S93  they  were  very  useful  both  for 
good  samples  of  flower  and  for  a  long-sustained 
supply. 

The  effects  of  the  frost. — All  gardens  tho- 
roughly well  stocked  with  herbaceous  plants  are 
likely  to  have  a  very  decided  advantage  this  year 
in  the  way  of  plenty  of  flower  over  those  that  are 
mainly  furnished  with  bedding  plants,  for  whether 
the  planting  of  the  latter  was  delayed  owing  to 
the  spell  of  cold  commencing  May  20,  or  being 
planted  they  were  frost-nipped,  summer  bed- 
ders  are  likely  to  have  but  a  short  season. 
I  only  notice  one  family  in  the  herbaceous 
borders  affected  by  the  frost,  and  this  is  the  Plan- 
tain Lily  in  variety.  The  variegated  forms  seem 
to  have  suffered  most,  but  all  are  nipped,  espe- 
cially round  the  edges  of  the  leaves.  I  am  sorry 
to  notice  that  the  young  growths  of  Azaleas,  also 
Kalmias,  are  b.adly  cut  in  sonic  exposed  places,  so 
much  so  as  to  necessitate  heading  back. 

Claremont.  E.  Burrell. 


Lilium  candidum  failing. — I  have  sent  you 
three  Lilium  candidum  bidbs,  and  I  hope  you  will 
bo  able  to  give  mc  some  infoi-mation  as  to  the 
cuise  of  the  di.sease.  This  Lily  is  growing  on  the 
south  side  of  a  Yew  hedge,  the  border  having  been 
made  up  about  four  years  ago  with  loam,  leaf- 
mould,  and  sand,  with  a  liberal  supply  of  short 


rotten  manure  and  a  little  peat.  There  are  be- 
tween 200  and  300  bulbs,  and  I  should  think  about 
three  parts  of  them  have  gone  ott'  in  the  same  way 
as  those  sent.  They  came  up  healthy  and  strong 
till  they  began  to  show  their  blooms,  when  a  few 
of  the  leaves  showed  a  lot  of  spot  about  half  way 
up  as  if  they  had  been  sprinkled  with  hot  water. 
After  a  short  time  the  stems  rot  and  the  heads 
of  bloom  fall  over.  I  dug  up  some  of  the  bulbs 
and  fail  to  see  anything  wrong  with  them  ex- 
cepting that  thej'  have  made  scarcely  any  roots. 
— F.  Winn,  Fan.^hair.^,  near  Htrlfori. 

Saxifraga  cotyledon.  —  This  is  noted  on 
p.  474  as  being  very  good  in  a  cold  house  at  Kew, 
but  it  reall}'  needs  neither  house  nor  frame  to  en- 
courage it  to  display  its  charms.  In  a  neighbour- 
ing garden  there  are  some  splendid  tufts  on  level 
ground  in  an  open  border  along  with  other  hardy 
things.  They  are  flowering  splendidl}',  and  it  is 
quite  the  finest  thing  in  the  border.  The  spikes 
are  tall,  but,  fortunately,  have  not  been  tied  up 
in  the  stiff,  straight  way  usuallj'  seen.  Left 
alone  they  support  themselves  admirably,  not 
standing  erect,  but  with  graceful  twists  and 
curves,  showing  off  their  myriads  of  pretty 
blooms  to  the  best  advantage.  The  rockery  is  an 
aid  to  culture  sometimes,  but  certainly  not  a 
necessity  as  far  as  this  plant  is  concerned,  or  it 
would  not  thrive  and  flower  so  well  in  a  garden 
by  no  means  favoured  as  to  soil  or  situation.— 
A.  H. 


HERBACEOUS  P.IiONIES. 

The  flower  of  the  season  is  the  herbaceous  P:eony, 
which  is  now  grown  in  many  varieties.  None, 
howe\'er,  surpass  in  rich  beauty  the  old  double 
crimson  and  the  double  blush,  both  kinds  thatwhen 
grouped  in  bold  masses  give  decided  colour  to  the 
garden,  far  more  so  than  those  with  perhaps 
more  refined  shades.  Before  all  others  these  two 
favourites  should  be  grown,  the  flowers  when  cut 
to  fill  a  large  bowl  being  as  delightful  as  in  the 
garden.  One  may  see  a  very  good  collection  of 
herbaceous  Pitonies  in  the  Chiswick  (Jardens  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  the  plants  at  the 
time  of  writing  approaching  full  beauty. 

It  is  seldom,  however,  that  one  sees  a  good 
group  or  selection  of  single  Pieonies,  which  are 
quite  as  striking  in  their  way  as  the  showier 
and  heavier  double  forms.  P.  albiflora,  or  P. 
edulis,  as  it  is  also  sometimes  called,  is  a  lovely 
P;eony,  delicate  in  shade,  and  very  distinct  with 
its  large  white  or  pink-tinted  flowers.  A  colony 
of  this  in  the  Grass  is  charming,  and  unless 
variety  is  greatly  needed  its  several  forms  are  not 
recpiired.  Celestial,  purpurea,  and  rosea  are  all 
distinct,  but  there  are  other  species  worth  men- 
tion. P.  anomala,  with  its  deeply  lobed  leafage 
and  bright  crimson  flowers,  is  of  note  ;  also  the 
showy  P.  anemomeflora,  a  variety  of  vigorous  and 
even  growth,  and  very  free  flowering.  Its  flowers 
are  of  a  rose-crimson  shade,  set  ofl'  by  narrow 
golden  yellow  anthers.  P.  officinalis  and  the 
dwarfer  variety  lobata,  with  its  numerous  and 
narrower  leaf  segments,  P.  peregriua,  and  P. 
teniufolia  are  also  worth  growing.  Tlie  single 
varieties  are  for  the  most  part  earlier  than  the 
doubles,  and  thus  with  judicious  selection  IVony 
time  extends  over  a  fairlj'  long  seixsou.  Both  1'. 
tenuifolia  and  its  double  variety  are  very  beauti- 
ful in  flower  and  foliage,  the  deep  crimson  colour 
in  bold  relief  to  the  feathery  Fern-like  leafage. 
In  e\'ery  garden,  whether  large  or  small,  one  or 
the  other,  or  both  should  be  represented,  tho 
plants  showing  to  advantage  grouped  on  the  turf, 
in  n  shady  uooU,  or  by  the  sides  of  drives,  where 
they  light  u|)  the  surroundings  with  rich  colour. 
We  hope  to  see  more  use  made  of  the  single 
Piconics,  especially  the  tenuifolia  type.  With 
this  graceful  kind,  the  double  crim.«on  and  blush 
and  a  few  others,  aneuu>nartora  for  example,  one 
has  j,'ot  re.dly  tho  cream  of  tho  race  for  colour, 
ell'ccf,  and  vigour. 

In  The  (Jakhkn  of  June  I",  ISim  (n.  .TOO),  the 
Paonies  at  ('hiswi<'k  wi.ro  dealt  witli  at  .somo 
length.  But  a  few  notes  now  may  he  welcome, 
as  each  year  tho  varieties  of  Piconios  increase 
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largely.  It  is  a  mistake  to  select  varieties  indis- 
criminately at  exhibitions  unless  we  know  their 
habit  and  effect  when  in  the  open.  Many  ap- 
parently very  cliarming  things  under  the  cool 
light  of  a  tent  are  far  from  satisfactorj'  in  the 
open.  One  cannot  be  too  careful  in  the  matter 
of  selection  of  shades  of  colour  in  the  P:vonies. 
There  is  a  preponderance  of  magenta,  purple, 
and  purple-rose,  approaching  to  mauve,  not  desir- 
able, simply  because  so  dead  and  uninteresting. 
It  is  self  colours,  decided,  rich  and  pleasing,  that 
should  be  considered,  selecting  flowers  of  bold 
form,  not  merely  attractive  for  their  curious 
Anemone-like  shajie.  I  have  noticed,  too,  that 
the  very  large  blooms  are  unsatisfactory,  as  they 
are  quickly  beaten  down  by  heavy  rains,  which 
do  not  affect  in  the  same  degree  those  of  smaller 
dimensions.  The  dowers  of  not  a  few  of  the  later 
acqui.sitions  are  of  huge  size,  quite  unable  to  with- 
stand storms  of  wind  or  rain. 

Another  point  is  the  great  similarity  that  exists 
between  certain  varieties.  Some  difler  from  one 
another  merely  in  shade,  not  sufficient  to  call  for  a 
distinct  name,  this  being  especially  the  case 
amongst  those  flowers  of  rose  tones.  During  the 
last  two  or  three  years  notes  of  a  few  of  the  more 
distinct  kinds  have  been  given,  whilst  those  in 
the  article  referred  to  in  The  G.\rdex  may  be  also 
taken  note  of.  A  few  of  those  here  recorded  are 
also  mentioned  there. 

Amongst  the  lighter  coloured  flowers,  very 
beautiful  are  the  following  :  Candidissima,  a 
delightful  P;eony,  the  colour  white  and  delicate 
primrose,  a  pleasing  contrast ;  carnea  elegans, 
with  very  large  flowers,  but  a  thoroughly  good 
PsBony,  delicate  blush  in  shade,  and  very  effec- 
tive. Faust,  Lucroce,  rose,  with  ci-eamy-white 
centre,  and  Mme.  C'alot  are  a  good  trio.  The 
last  of  the  three  is  of  a  blush  shade,  and  the 
flowers  are  very  sweetly  scented,  possessing  quite 
a  Rose  fragrance.  Nivea  plenissima,  pure  wliite, 
and  prolifera  alba  are  well  known,  the  last-men- 
tioned possessing  very  broad  guard  florets,  white, 
touched  with  blush,  the  centre  (jetals  at  first  sul- 
phur, which  passes  with  age  to  pure  white.  Vir- 
ginia is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  more 
tender-coloured  P;eonies,  and  a  good  word  must 
be  said  for  Whitleyi,  a  very  handsome  variety. 
It  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  in  its  class,  the  plant 
exceedingly  free  in  growth  and  bloom,  the  flowers 
when  first  expanding  having  a  tinge  of  sulphur, 
which  passes  away,  leaving  the  petals  t|uite  pure. 
In  other  sections,  very  fine  are  lilacina  elegans 
and  Modeste,  the  guard  florets  purplish-pink  and 
the  centre  rich  rose. 

The  Pieony  is  a  very  accommodating  plant,  and 
succeeds  well  at  Chiswick,  although  this  is 
quite  a  suburb.  It  is  evidence  of  what  may  be 
accomplished  in  this  direction  in  a  smoky  district 
within  a  very  few  miles  of  the  metropoli,=.  The 
great  point  is  to  thoroughlj-  prej)are  the  soil  at 
the  commencement,  liberally  trenching  and 
manuring  it.  After  planting  mulch  the  surface. 
In  dry  weather,  such  as  that  of  last  year,  abun- 
dance of  water  is  necessarj'. 


LILIUM  GIGANTEUM. 

Thouoii  by  no  means  a  novelty — for  it  was  intro- 
duced as  long  ago  as  1852 — yet  this  Lily  is  far 
from  common  ;  hence  the  several  flowering  speci- 
mens contributed  by  Messrs.  Veitch  to  the  recent 
Temple  show  are  well  worthy  of  especial  mention. 
They  were  interspersed  with  numerous  examples 
of  hardy  plants,  chiefly  consisting  of  shrubs  re- 
markable either  for  tine  foliage  or  flowers,  and 
the  stately  Lilies  towering  above  their  associates 
gave  a  very  distinctive  character  to  the  group. 
There  is  no  danger  of  confounding  this  Lily  with 
any  other,  as  it  is  so  distinct  in  every  way.  It  is 
by  Mr.  Baker  classed  in  the  sub-genus  Cardiocri- 
num — in  fact,  with  the  exception  of  the  Jajianese 
L.  cordifolium,  it  is  the  only  species  in  this  section  ; 
indeed,  this  last  is  by  some  authorities  regarded 
only  as  a  variety  of  L.  giganteum,  which  i.s  a 
native  of  the  Himalayas.  The  bulbs  of  this  Lily 
are  composed  of  large  thick  scales,  of  which  but 
a  limited  number  go  to  form  a  good-sized  bulb. 


They  are  usually  of  a  light  brown  colour,  but  in 
this  respect  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  variation 
according  to  the  soil  in  which  they  have  been 
grown.  The  bulbs  increase  in  size  year  by  year, 
and  when  they  flower  the  entire  centre" of  the 
bulb  starts  away  to  form  the  flower-stem  after  the 
manner  of  the  American  Aloe,  and,  like  that,  the 
origin.'il  plant  dies  after  blooming,  leaving  only  a 
few  small  bulbs  clustered  around  the  base.  The 
flower-stem  will  in  the  case  of  a  vigorous  specimen 
reach  a  height  of  10  feet  or  more,  though  many 
will  flower  before  they  attain  such  dimensions. 
The  leaves  are  large  and  heart-shaped  and  of  a 
deep  shining  green  tint,  while  the  tubular-shaped 
blossoms,  which  are  about  6  inches  long,  are  white, 
tinged  usually  witli  purple  on  the  inside  and 
green  on  the  exterior.  It  is  not  uniformI\'  hardy 
throughout  England,  but  where  it  cannot  be 
depended  upon  to  stand  the  winter  this  noble 
Lily  will  well  repay  greenhouse  cultivation,  for 
where  a  conservatory  has  to  be  kept  gay  at  all 
seasons  a  few  examples  of  this  when  in  bloom 
form  a  very  distinctive  feature. 

The  .Japanese  L.  cordifolium,  the  only  other 
member  of  the  Cardiocrinum  group,  is  a  much 
smaller  grower  than  L.  giganteum,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  this  there  are  several  other  well-marked 
difl'erences :  thus  in  L.  cordifolium  the  young 
leaves  are  often  tinged  with  red,  while  the  flower- 
stem  is  quite  bare  for  some  distance ;  then  there  is 
a  whorl  of  six  or  eight  leaves  forming  a  kind  of 
rosette,  and  above  Ihat  another  length  of  bare 
stem  before  the  flowers  are  reached.  The  flowers 
are  greenish-white,  tinged  slightly  with  purple 
inside  and  agreeably  scented.  L.  cordifolium  is 
both  distinct  and  curious,  but  as  an  ornamental 
Lily  it  does  not  occupy  a  high  position.  Some 
seasons  we  have  large  quantities  of  L.  cordifolium 
sent  here  from  Japan  during  the  winter  months, 
and  then  it  can  usually  be  obtained  at  a  cheap 
rate,  but  last  season  there  were  very  few,  and  as 
it  does  not  seem  to  do  well  in  this  country,  it  is 
now  comparatively  scarce.  L.  giganteum,  on  the 
other  hand,  does  well  if  its  requirements  are 
studied.  This  does  not  get  imported  from  its 
Himalayan  home,  and  besides  those  grown  in 
this  countrj-,  we  get  our  supplies  principally  from 
some  of  the  Dutch  cultivators.  With  the  exception 
of  this  Lily  and  L.  Harrisi,  there  were  not  many 
Lilies  at  the  Temple  show.  The  only  others  that 
I  noticed  were  L.  Alexandra;  or  L.  Uke-uri  in 
Messrs.  Veitch's  group,  a  ."pike  or  two  of  L. 
Szovitzianum,  and  some  cut  flowers  of  L.  c.an- 
didum.  L.  pyrenaicum,  which  was  then  in  full 
flower  out  or  doors,  has  far  too  heavy  and  dis- 
agreeable a  smell  for  a  confined  place. 

H.  P. 

OMPHALODES  LUCILLE. 

This  is  one  of  the  mo-t  distinct  and  beautiful  of 
all  alpines,  and  though  it  has  been  in  cultivation 
now  many  years,  it  is  still,  I  believe,  as  rare  in 
nurseries  where  the  choicer  alpines  are  grown  as 
it  was  twenty  years  ago.  \Mienever  it  is  seen  in 
flower  it  is  sure  to  attract  attention,  for,  apart 
from  its  distinctive  characteristics  of  foliage  as 
compared  with  the  other  species  of  this  small 
family,  there  are  an  ex(juisite  beauty  and  charm 
in  its  flowers.  This  dainty  gem  is  too  rare  for  the 
ordinary  border,  and  will  be  found  to  succeed  best 
on  the  rockery,  choosing  if  possible  a  western  ex- 
posure. I  have  generally  found  it  do  well  in  or- 
dinary loam,  to  which  a  little  peat  may  be  added, 
with  some  broken  brick  rubble  or  slate  chippings. 
This  last  I  had  never  tried  with  the  plant  in  ques- 
tion till  I  saw  it  used  many  years  ago  in  the  gar- 
den of  the  late  Mr.  James  Atkins,  of  Painswiek, 
and  I  think  it  is  not  saying  too  much  to  state 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  this  lovely  alpine 
to  be  more  at  home  than  in  this  garden.  I  speak 
from  memory  when  I  say  that  some  5  yards  or  0 
yards,  jiossibly  more,  of  a  small  rockery  not 
more  than  3  feet  high  at  the  back  was  covered 
with  this  delightful  alpine.  Never  was  this 
Navel-wort  more  at  home  or  so  perfectly  happy  as 
in  this  garden.  The  soil  in  which  these  plants 
grew  was  largely  composed  of  light  turves  gathered 


from  the  immediate  district,  and  mingling  with' 
the  soil  in  the  garden  was  a  deal  of  the  magnesian 
limestone  so  common  in  the  Cotswolds  gener- 
ally, while  the  slate  chippings  previously  alluded 
to  were  also  freely  used.  The  plant  may  be  in- 
creased in  spring-time  when  growth  has  begun  by 
division,  by  cuttings  in  April  or  May,  and  by 
seeds,  the  last  the  easiest  when  they  are  obtain- 
able. Frequenth',  however,  the  seedlings  are 
devoid  of  that  glaucous  blue  tint  so  very  jileasing 
in  the  foliage  of  the  original,  though  in  other  re- 
spects they  are  similar.  The  seeds  ripen  very 
slowly  and  will  need  watching  rather  closely. 
When  gathered  they  are  best  put  away  and  sown  in 
January  or  February  following.  If  sown  as  soon 
as  ripe,  some  of  the  seedlings  appear  late  the  same 
autumn,  and  it  is  rarely  these  can  be  induced  to 
live  through  the  winter.  Division  of  the  roots 
can  be  recommended  where  good  plants  exist, 
but  it  will  need  great  care.  It  is  always  best  to 
carefully  wash  away  all  the  soil  from  "the  roots, 
then  insert  the  point  of  a  knife  in  the  centre 
of  the  rootstock,  and  gently  wrench  it  asunder. 
Do  not  make  too  manj-  divisions,  but  rather  be 
satisfied  with  making  steady  progress  annually,  and 
with  plants  of  reasonable  size  rather  than  with 
obtaining  a  larger  number  of  very  small  plants. 
Such  rarities  are  not  to  be  trifled  with  ;  the  divi- 
sions will  be  safer  potted  up  for  a  time  and 
kept  in  a  frame,  though  not  too  close,  protecting 
from  sun  meanwhile.  When  again  established 
they  should  be  planted  out.  Where  only  solitary 
examples  exist,  a  few  cuttings  may  be  rooted 
annually,  and  thus  the  stock  of  one  ot  the  choicest 
of  alpine  gems  be  added  to.  The  only  way  to  succeed 
with  cuttings  is  to  strip  tliese  from  the  parent 
with  a  heel  attached,  as  the  knife  is  fatal  to  them, 
and  even  then  they  are  exceedingh*  short — so 
much  so,  that  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  tie  the 
cuttings  to  tiny  wooden  pegs  so  as  to  make  them 
stand  erect,  and  also  avoid  burying  the  heart. 
Everything,  however,  should  be  ready  before 
taking  the  cuttings,  and  nothing  suits  better  than 
a  o-inch  potful  of  wet  sand,  plunging  this  again 
in  a  lU-inch  pot  and  covering  with  a  darkened 
piece  of  glass.  This  at  once  provides  the  neces- 
sary shade  and  moisture  so  essential  to  success, 
for  if  once  the  cuttings  are  allowed  to  Hag  they 
never  recover.  Cuttings  in  pure  sand  will  need 
daily  sprinkling  with  water,  and  it  may  be  given 
without  fear,  brt  if  soil  be  used,  very  little  water 
will  suttice  after  the  first  watering.  Good  cuttings 
root  in  about  three  weeks  ;  this  is  generally  indi- 
cated by  new  growth  in  the  heart  leaves.  "Before 
potting  they  will  benefit  by  being  inured  to  light 
and  more  air,  but  not  sun  at  present.  Slugs  are 
very  fond  of  this  plant,  and  their  attacks  must 
be  guarded  against.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  pro- 
vided thorough  drainage  is  secured,  and  is  more 
likely  to  suffer  from  damp  when  confined  to 
frames  and  the  like  in  winter-time.  E.  J. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 
Jaborosa  integrifolia.— Will  "J.  M.,"  who 
kindly  offers  me  this  plant  (p.  462),  accept  my 
hearty  thanks  for  doing  so,  but;  a  generous  corre- 
spondent has  already  sent  me  a  piece  from  his 
garden  in  Gloucestershire,  where  he  says  it 
does  well.  I  am  glad  to  hear  from  several  sources 
that  this  plant  is  not  only  yet  in  cultivation,  but 
duly  appreciated. 

Genista  scoparia  Andreana.— The  advent 
of  the  rich  and  brilliant  flowers  of  this  Broom 
brings  it  prominently  into  notice.  It  is  now 
[)lentiful,  and  should  be  largely  grown.  One 
hears,  however,  with  regret  that  the  worked  or 
grafted  plants  die  back  and  leave  the  place  occu- 
pied by  the  growths  from  the  stock — Laburnum  ; 
this  is  a  draw  back,  ,and  in  this  case  must  prove  a 
severe  disappointment.  It  may  be  appropriate  to 
mention  here  that  I  have  seedlings  in  their  third 
year,  and  they  are  now  in  flower.  It  has  been 
said  more  than  once  that  the  .seed  from  Andreana 
reverts  to  the  type,  and  so  I  find  it  does,  but  not 
all.  In  the  case  of  my  seedlings  there  is  one  as 
pure  as  the  type,  G.  (Sarothamnus)  scoparia,  others 
with  the  inner  lip  of  the  deepest  orange,  and  at 
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least  one  with  the  sides  of  the  corresponding  lip  of 
the  rich  crimson  colour  which  so  pleasingly  marks 
the  variety  under  notice.  This,  I  think,  should 
encourage  the  raising  of  seedlings,  for  if  we  get 
but  a  low  percentage  of  the  desired  form,  the 
plants  are  easily  grown  and  all  are  very  orna- 
mental, and  those  not  wanted  can  be  weeded  out. 
Trolliuses. — The  best  and  most  distinct  sorts 
I  grow  are  asiaticus,  napellifolius,  giganteus,  al- 
bidus,  Gibsoni,  americanus,  and  Fortune's  double, 
though  I  cannot  see  much  in  the  last  that  makes 
it  differ  from  some  varieties  of  Gibsoni  as  got 
from  seed.  But  for  that  matter,  Gibsoni  might 
be  a  variety  of  Fortunei.  I  have  long  thought  it 
to  be  such,  but  I  would  not  make  the  assertion 
for  other  people's  acceptance,  but  more  as  a  sug- 
gestion. Doubtless  the  Globe  Flowers  are  amongst 
our  best  and  noblest  spring  flowers.  Plants  of 
giganteus  established  two  or  three  years  in  rich 
loam  produce  globular  flowers  (all  the  (Jlobe 
Flowers  are  not  globular)  quite  2  inches  in 
diameter.  This  has  occurred  with  me  this  spring, 
and  it  is  not  a  mere  guess,  but  actual  measure- 
ment. Some  p3ople  are  inclined  to  think  this 
variety  inferior  from  seeing  its  flowers  the  first 
or  second  year.  It  must  have  time,  and  then 
its  height  may  be  over  4  feet.  A  neighbour  of 
mine  who  has  a  pond  in  his  garden  gets  these 
results  with  plants  near  to  the  pond's  edge.  The 
flowers  of  T.  asiaticus  have  been  described  as  copper 
colour.  One  of  its  pleasing  features  is  the  bronzy 
tint  which  pervades  the  stems  and  leaf-stalks, 
but,  if  I  am  not  colour  blind  in  yellows,  I  should 
say  the  flowers  are  bronzy  orange-yellow,  and, 
after  all,  it  does  not  imply  much  to  others  what 
the  particular  tint  may  be  in  a  given  garden, 
because  Globe  Flowers,  like  the  common  But- 
tercups, vary  in  their  hues  in  difl'erent  soils. 
The  flowers  of  T.  patulus  are  a  sort  of  green- 
ish canary  yellow,  the  florets  and  leaves  slightly 
drooping.  It  has  a  cushion-like  habit,  and 
scarcely  exceeds  15  inches  in  height.  The 
flowers  are  perfectly  closed  or  globular,  on  very 
shortly  branched  stems,  and  only  just  over-top 
the  dense  hillock  of  foliage.  I  think  my  plant  is 
the  true  form.  I  make  this  remark  because  I 
have  received  so  many  different  things  under  the 
name.  It  begins  to  flower  with  the  earliest  and 
lasts  them  all  out.  The  deepest  orange  kind,  or 
the  one  with  the  most  scarlet  in  tlie  yellow  that  I 
grow  is  Gibsoni,  or,  as  I  imagine,  a  variety  of 
Fortunei.  It  is  superior  to  the  double  variety  of 
the  latter  in  regard  to  its  more  globular  form  of 
flowers.  In  many  cases  it  is  questionable  wisdom 
whether  many  varieties  of  a  genus  should  be 
cultivated,  and  especially  in  small  gardens,  but  in 
the  case  of  the  Globe  Flowers  I  think  it  is  not  only 
advisable,  but  profitable  to  grow  variety  at  least 
to  the  extent  of  the  kinds  mentioned  in  this  note. 

Iris  verna. — Looking  on  a  group  of  this,  now 
fast  developing  its  delicately  beautiful  flowers,  I 
feel  constrained  to  again  draw  attention  to  it.  I 
believe  I  am  right  in  supposing  that  it  is  not 
much  grown,  but  a  thriftier  and  more  delightful 
little  plant  could  hardly  be  imagined.  It  flowers 
fairly  well  for  succession,  and  the  deep  green 
foliage  is  as  distinct  and  pleasing  as  the  flowers 
which  light  it  up.  It  thrives  in  damp  ])eat  and 
loam. 

Orobus  aurantius.  —  Few  species  of  this 
genus  arc  free  from  pui-ple  in  their  flowers,  rang- 
ing widely  from  retl  to  blue,  and  fewer  still  are 
favourites  with  gardeners.  The  present  plant, 
however,  is  a  distinct  departure  from  what  may 
bo  termed  the  typical  colour.  The  flowers,  creamy 
white  and  orange,  are  of  good  size  and  freely  pro- 
duced on  the  branching  stems,  which  reach  a 
stature  of  18  inches  or  more.  It  is  a  truly  ele- 
gant border  plant,  and  for  cutting  very  ett'cctivo 
when  loosely  arrange<l  and  alone  in  deep  vases. 

Cheiranthus     alpinus      Marshall!.  —  As 

"  M.  0."  truly  says  (p.  41)0),  plants  of  this  raised 
from  cuttings  are  vastly  better  the  second  year 
than  the  first,  and  it  may  be  said  further  that 
they  go  on  improving  until  their  fourth  year  if 
not  attacked  by  slugs.  This  is  a  distinct  gain  in 
a    Wallflower,   and    especially  in   one  with    tha 


hardiness,  bright  colour,  and  free-flowering  habit 
of  this  kind.  It  is  true  that  we  have  in  C.  Allioni 
a  much  deeper  orange-3'ellow  colour,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, the  plant  is  not  quite  hardy  enough  for 
our  severest  winters. 

Polemonium  confertum. — The  same  corre- 
spondent asks  for  a  hint  on  the  culture  of  this 
plant.  It  gives  no  diihculty  here  in  a  flat  posi- 
tion with  light,  but  moist  soil,  in  full  sunshine. 
All  idea  of  its  want  of  hardiness  I  can  say  em- 
phatically may  be  dismissed. 

Saxifraga  longifolia.  —  What  a  pleasing 
variety  one  gets  of  this  from  seed,  especially 
when  the  seedlings  partake  of  the  high  colour  as 
seen  in  the  flowers  of  Macnabiana.  I  have,  as  I 
believe,  now  flowering  a  hybrid  between  these 
two,  for  S.  Macnabiana  produces  seed  freely.  On 
one  seedling  I  noticed  the  flowers,  which  can 
only  just  be  covered  by  a  shilling,  very  heavily 
spotted  with  reddish  crimson.  I  merely  give  this 
note  as  a  suggestion  as  to  possibilities  from  seed- 
raising  with  the  Aizoon  section  of  the  Saxifrages. 
It  would  be  hard  to  raise  better  forms  than  the 
pure  cot3'ledon  and  its  variety  pyramidalis  or  the 
typical  longifolia  and  Macnab's  seedling.  But 
who  knows  what  may  yet  be  in  store  for  pains 
and  patience. 

Dodecatheon  Meadia  album. — It  is  well 
known  that  the  flower  of  this  is  not  pure  white, 
even  when  we  bar  the  highly  coloured  ring ;  at  the 
same  time  it  is  a  better  white  than  many  things 
which  go  by  names  implying  whiteness.  A  good 
feature  which  is  the  object  of  this  note  in  this 
variety  is  its  remarkable  robustness.  The  scapes 
are  longer  and  stouter  than  in  the  type,  and  as 
many  as  fifty  buds  and  flowers  on  one  may  be 
counted.  These  may  be  in  course  of  development, 
from  the  first  flower  to  the  last,  for  fully  two 
months,  especially  if  the  June  sunshine  is  not  too 
strong.  It  must  be  twelve  years  since  I  picked 
out  from  a  batch  of  seedlings  several  nearly  white 
forms  and  presented  plants  to  various  friends  and 
readers  of  this  journal.  The  best  one  nf  all 
chanced  to  go  into  the  garden  of  my  friend  the 
late  Dr.  Browne,  a  better  one,  in  fact,  than  the 
variety  I  had  retained.  Fortunately,  just  before 
his  sudden  and  lamentable  death  he  sent  me  a 
pan  of  young  plants,  and  the  plants  as  he  sent 
them  are  now  in  flower  and  suggest  this  note. 

Campanula  excisa. — This  rare  alpine  Bell- 
wort  is  a  dainty  wayward  beauty,  and  you  can- 
not well  make  it  grow  into  a  neat  tuft.  It  is 
only  2  inches  or  3  inches  high  with  extremely 
fragile  stems,  and  it  only  deigns  to  flourish  where 
after  having  been  placed  in  suitable  conditions  it 
can  also  have  its  own  way  as  regards  its  delicate 
underground  stems. 

Cypripedium  pubescens. — From  necessity  I 
have  had  a  considerable  (juantity  of  roots  packed 
closely — scarcely  planted — in  peat  and  sand.  They 
were  late  dealt  with,  but  have  grown  well  and  are 
now  in  bloom.  The  effect  is  pretty  and  quaint. 
The  yellow  Calceolaria-like  lips  decorated  with 
graceful  .and  twisted  chocolate  sepals  and  petals, 
as  seen  in  numbers  and  nodding  with  a  slight 
breeze,  possibly  give  some  idea  of  the  loveliness 
of  the  flowers  in  wild  and  natural  groups.  This 
is  a  much  more  robust  and  easier  grown  Slinper- 
wort  tlian  some  of  the  other  American  Orcnids, 
and  it  is  little  inferior  to  our  beautiful  C.  Cal- 
ceolus.  J.  Wood. 

yVoodville,  Kirkstall. 


The  Siberian  Iris.— This  beautiful  Iris  is 
very  charming  just  now  by  the  margin  of  tlie 
Lake  in  the  Royal  (Jardens,  ICew,  and  we  arc 
pleased  to  see  that  good  groups  of  such  a  graceful 
plant  as  this  are  grown.  One  hopes  to  see  in 
time  more  of  this  waterside  gardening  here,  as 
there  is  ample  scope  for  forming  (I'oups  and 
colonies  of  our  best  water-loving  plants.  The 
Siberian  Iris  is  as  graceful  asa(irass,  the  delicate 
blue  flowers  poised  on  slender  stems  .above  the 
wealth  of  leafage.  The  type  need  only  be  planted, 
as  it  is  very  distinct  and  lovely,  but  there  are 
forms  of  it.     Oriuntalis  is  a  splendid   Iris,    the 


flowers  large  and  rich  in  colour ;  then  there  are 
lactea,  with  milky-white,  but  distinctly  coloured 
flowers,  and  the  dwarf,'  tufted  acu'a,  which  is 
more  suitable  for  the  border.  Lactea  is  like  the 
type,  except  in  the  tone  of  the  flowers. 


HARDY  FLOWERS  FROM  SEED. 
The  furnishing  of  a  large  garden  with  peren- 
nials, even  of  the  cheaper  sorts,  is  an  expensive 
matter,  and  will  remain  so  wliile  nurserymen 
charge  4s.,  Cs.,  and  Os.  per  dozen  for  quite 
small  plants.  Wliere  cost  is  immaterial  these 
prices  do  not  matter  so  much,  but  ordinary 
perennials,  and  some  rare  ones,  are  easily  raised 
from  seed  in  the  open  air,  while  many  nnn-e 
kinds  can  be  raised  with  no  more  appliances 
tlian  a  cold  frame.  Most  perennials,  of  course, 
dcj  not  flower  till  the  second  year,  but  plants 
raised  at  home  and  planted  out  early  are  far 
better  than  those  brought  from  a  tlistanoe.  I 
liave  had  very  many  failures  in  tr3'ing  to  raise 
the  rarer  alpines  from  seed,  but  some  of  the 
commoner  sorts  grow  readily.  Amongst  these 
I  have  grown  : — 


Achillea  tomentosa 
Androsace  ooronopifolia 
Arabis 

Alyssum  compactum 
Aster  al[)inus 
Crucianella  stylosa 
Cyclamen  (several  sorts) 
Campanulas      (several 

sorts) 
Dianthus  (several  sorts) 
Draba  (two  varieties)       ' 
Erinus  alpinus  (red  and 

white) 
Erysimum  ochroleueum 
Edelweiss 
Flax  (alpine) 
Helianthemums 
Hutchinsia  alpina 
Iberis  (several  sorts) 


Pajjaver  nudicaule  and 

others 
Potentilla  argentea 
Primula  Auricula 

cashmeriana 

dentieulata 

japonica 

Sieboldi 
Saponaria  ocymoides 
Sedums  (several  sorts) 
Sempervivum  arachnoi- 

deum 
Silene  alpestris 

Schafta' 
Scabious  (al[iine) 
Sanguinaria  canadensis 
Thalietrura  ndnus 
TroUius 
Viola  biflora  (yellow) 


Linaria  alpina 

The  following  have  also  .sown  themselves,  some 
freely  :  Cyclamens,  Hepaticas,  and  Eranthis  hye- 
malis. 

Among  taller  plants  there  are,  of  course,  the 
usual  things  which  everyone  grows  from  seed, 
such  as  Wallflowers,  Pansies,  Forget-me-nots, 
Honesty,  Primroses,  Polyanthus,  Cowsli])s,  A'c. 
Of  the  three  last  named  I  have  had  a  splendid 
show  from  1200  plants  from  good  strains  planted 
in  a  wood,  the  soil  enriched  with  leaf-mould 
and  a  little  liquid  manure.  In  addition  I  liave 
raised — 


Anchusa  italica 
Asters  (perennial) 
Antirrhinums 
Aquilegia    vulgaris,    A. 

chrj'santha,  A.  alpina, 

&c. 
Agrastemma  Flos-jovis 
Cam  pan  ula  py  ram  idal  is 
Cineraria  maritima 
Commelina  ciclestis 
Delphiniums 
Erodium 
Everlasting  Pea 

Of  these,  CEnotliora 


Foxgloves,  common  and 

grandiflora 
Funkia  eordifolia 
(i^'psopliila 
(Enotheras,. several  sorts, 

tall  and  dwarf 
Oriental  Pcippiea 
I'entstemons 
Phloxes  (tall) 
Potentilla  formosa 
Rocket 
Valerian 
Verbascum  (Chaixi  ?) 

biennis  sows   itself    so 


freely  as  to  be  a  luii.sance  except  in  semi- 
wild  places.  Aipiilegias  ;dso  are  very  free 
growers  fmrn  self-sown  seed,  but  they  are 
always  welcome.  I'ulmonarias,  to  my  mind 
nuu-h-neglccted  plants,  also  sow  themselves, 
and  so  do  tall  Asters.  The  Primrose  tribe 
multiplies  itself  freely  from  seed,  and  so  do 
P.insies,  Scillas  (sibiriea  and  bifoli.a),  .and  the 
Winter  Aconite.  By  growing  [U'rcnnials  from 
seed  a  herbaceous  garden  can  bi:  furnished  at  a 
small  cost  so  far  as  the  connnoncr,  anil  generally 
handsomer,  plants  are  conoorued.     Tliis  leaves 
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more  money  for  investment  with  the  nursery- 
men in  the  more  expensive  jilante,  whicli  can- 
not be  so  readily  grown  from  seed.  The  new 
pian  of  growing  perennials  in  groups  of  one 
kind,  instead  of  as  single  plants  dotted  about  at 
regular  intervals,  becomes  very  costly  unless 
home-raised  plants  are  used.  J.  I.  R. 

liaygkawood,  Chislehurst. 


LILIUM  KRAMERI. 
DuKiNO  the  past  ten  }'ears  considerable  numbers 
of  L.  Krameri  ha\e  been  disposed  of  in  this 
country,  but  I  think  it  really  exists  in  very  few 
gardens  in  what  may  fairly  be  termed  an  esta- 
blished condition.  Once  or  twice  I  have  seen 
those  noteworthj'  examples  that  were  really 
established,  and  evidently  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  health,  in  the  late  Mr.  Macintosh's  garden  at 
VVeybridge.  In  this  garden  one  or  two  clumps 
were  strong  and  even  vigorous,  and  as  there  seen, 
certainly  deserving  of  all  praise  —  not  weak, 
but  several  feet  high,  and  as  strong  in  the  stem  as 
a  good  L.  auratum.  But  here  they  had  an  excep- 
tional home  on  a  sloping  bank,  and  undoubtedly 
enjoyed  the  comiianionsliip  of  the  Rhododendrons 
among  which  they  grew.  I  believe  there  is  a 
good  deal  more  in  associations  of  this  kind  than  is 
generally  thought. 

In  Mr.  Wilson's  famed  collection  this  Lily  is 
also  a  success.  But  in  most  cases  it  fails  with 
perplexing  constancy,  and  the  question  arises 
whether  some  other  means  cannot  be  adopted 
whereby  plants  may  be  raised  in  this  country  from 
seed,  and  so  give  us  a  stock  of  bulbs  that  ma}'  re- 
main and  3'ear  by  j-ear  increase  in  beauty.  If  the 
authorities  at  Kew  were  to  take  this  matter  up, 
and  endeavour  to  obtain  fresh  seeds  from  Japan 
for  a  few  years,  I  think  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  before  another  decade  expires  we  may  see  in 
F.nglish  gardens  groups  of  this  Lily  becoming  es- 
tablished. It  is  so  beautiful  and  in  its  way  so 
unique,  that  I  venture  to  make  a  special  plea  on 
its  behalf.  Failing  to  procure  seeds,  the  only 
other  way  would  be  to  attempt  to  raise  stocks  in 
this  country  from  scales  of  the  bulbs.  Of  course, 
both  these  methods  of  increasing  Lilies  are  natur- 
ally slow.  Of  the  two  the  seed-raising  may  perhaps 
occupy  the  longer  time.  But  if  slow  there  may  also 
exist  the  possibility  of  home-raised  stocks  of  these 
Lilies  being  likely  to  give  us  greater  beauty  in  our 
gardens,  and  that  in  a  more  permanent  way  than 
now.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  much  ditticulty  in 
growing  this  particular  Lilj'  provided  we  had  good 
sound  bulbs  to  start  with  and  bulbs  which  would 
produce  basal  roots.  One  of  the  largest  batches 
in  flower  I  have  ever  seen  was  in  Mr.  Gordon's 
Lily  nursery,  near  Twickenham,  some  few  years 
ago.  Each  stem  had  one  or  two  blooms,  and 
comparatively  fewbulbs  were  not  flowering.  It  was 
indeed  a  rare  sight  and  a  most  delightful  picture 
to  look  upon.  If  this  could  be  imitated  and 
become  an  annual  dis|)lay,  our  gardens  would  in- 
deed be  enriched.  The  bulbs  in  question  were 
planted  in  sandy  peat,  and  when  I  saw  them  the 
growth  was  healthy  and  the  foliage  green  to  the 
ground,  as  though  there  were  basal  roots  in  exist- 
ence. When  these  are  wanting  the  lower  leaves 
ijuickly  become  yellow  through  lack  of  nourish- 
ment. Whether  this  batch  survived  the  flower- 
ing or  not  I  am  not  aware.  Those  who  would  care 
to  make  an  attempt  to  raise  a  stock  from  scales 
should  start  in  the  autumn  when  importations 
of  the  bulbs  arc  coming  to  hand  and  pull  a 
few  bulbs  to  pieces.  Place  the  scales  rather 
thickly  together  in  bo.\es  or  pans  of  cocoa-nut 
fibre,  standing  them  in  some  spot  where  they  will 
not  be  interfered  will).  Water  well  at  the  time 
of  planting  if  the  tilire  be  dry,  and  cover  over 
with  a  board  or  piece  of  slate.  Any  jilace  free 
from  frost,  such  as  a  cellar,  will  suit  well,  and 
give  little  or  no  water  for  .some  weeks.  If  the 
scales  are  fresh  and  flesh}',  some  of  them  will  put 
forth  tiny  buds  which  may  eventually  develoj) 
into  bulbs. 

A  comparatively  dry  as  well  as  very  light  and 
sandy  soil  is  always  essential  in  the  early  stages, 


and  may  be  secured  by  mixing  leaf  soil,  peat,  and 
sand  in  equal  parts.  The  scales  should  remain  in 
the  fibre  for  a  whole  year  without  interference. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  plant  any  bulbs  that  may 
have  formed  into  the  soil  just  named  for  another 
year.  But  this  time  take  a  box,  pan,  or  pot  of 
sufficient  depth  to  admit  of  leaf  growth  being 
made,  and  at  the  same  time  being  covered  by  a 
piece  of  glass  to  keep  away  undue  moisture.  By 
the  end  of  the  second  year  small  bulbs  of  the  size 
of  Hazel  nuts  should  result,  when  they  may  be 
planted  in  a  frame  with  a  similar  mixture  of  soil, 
though  somewhat  rougher.  From  this  time  pro- 
gress will  be  more  apparent,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year  the  bulbs,  or  at  any  rate  the  largest  ones, 
may  be  planted  where  they  are  likely  to  stand,  or 
even  remain  in  the  frame  where  protection  could 
be  given  tliem  provided  there  is  a  depth  of  6 
inches  of  good  soil.  E.  J. 


PRIMULA  CAPITATA. 
This    is   a    superb    hardy    Himalayan    Prim- 
rose   or    Primula,  the   flower    of    the    richest 


is,  I  think,  the  most  beautiful  of  its  section  by 
far.  But  even  so  it  is  not  homogeneous  with 
the  dwarf  European  alpine  Primulas,  and 
should  be  shown  by  itself  or  in  other  classes. 

The  photograph,  part  of  which  you  have 
engraved,  is  of  a  plant  blooming  in  winter, 
and  in  a  small  unheated  house  in  the 
Guildford  Hardy  Plant  Nursery.  The  plant 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  far  in- 
ferior P.  denticulata  and  P.  cashmeriana,  which 
are  sometimes,  even  by  botanists,  .spoken  of  as 
forms  of  P.  capitata.  P.  auriculata,  another 
somewhat  scarce,  i.e.,  rarely  seen,  Himalayan 
Primula,  is  now  in  bloom  with  me  ;  as  also  P. 
Warei.  Both  have  been  among  our  alpines  at 
the  west  of  England  show  during  the  last  week. 

auUdford.  H.  S.  Leonakd. 


Primula  capifafa.  Engraved  for  The  Garden 
from  a  photograph  sent  iy  Mr.  H.  Selfe 
Leonard,  Quililford. 

possible  i)«rple.  Though  hardy,  it  merits  and 
repays  the  protection  of  glass  in  winter  (only). 
It  is  at  tliat  season  that  the  plant  most  usually 
flowers  with  me,  and  so  lasting  are  the  blooms, 
that  the  same  plant  maintains  its  beauty  for 
months  in  one  of  my  little  alpine  houses  (un- 
heated), notwithstanding  the  severe  frosts  out- 
side. I  have  heard  that  my  strain  is  a  specially 
good  one,  not  only  for  its  free-flowering  quality, 
but  also  because  it  is  reliably  perennial,  at  all 
events  when  treated  as  here.  But  I  know  not 
how  that  may  be,  for  I  think  I  remember  Mr. 
G.  F.  Wilson  growing  the  plant  admirably  at 
Wisley,  and  his  telling  me  that  it  continued 
even  in  the  open  to  maintain  its  perennial 
character.  Perhaps  he  will  tell  you  how. 
So  variable  is  it  in  its  blooming  season,  that 
(with  a  good  stock)  I  have  had  its  blossoms  in 
most,  proliably  nearly  all,  of  the  months  of  the 
year.  But,  oftener  than  not,  I  cannot  find  a 
blooming  plant  to  send  to  the  Primula  show  in 
April.  From  November  to  February  it  is  long 
since  I  have  not  had  blooms  (under  glass).     It 


THE  HIMALAYAN  PRIMULAS. 

The  Primula  conference  held  in  1880  was  the 
means  of  bringing  out  much  useful  information 
relating  to  Primulas.  Sir  John  T.  D.  Llewelyn, 
Bart.,  presided  over  the  conference,  which  was 
held  under  the  au.spices  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Royal 
Albert  Hall.  Sir  John  remarked  that  he  was 
"one  of  those  who  think  we  have  a  great 
future  before  us,  and  that  we  may  yet  develop 
forms  of  beautiful  Prinn-oses  from  the  Hima- 
layan Alps  and  elsewhere,  and  which  may 
furnish  the  florist  flowers  of  the  future."  One 
of  the  earliest  of  the  Himalayan  species  to 
be  introduced  was 

P.  DENTICULATA,  first  figured  in  Smith's"  Exotic 
Botany."  It  is  still  a  very  useful  species  and  seems 
to  grow  best  in  damp  deep  clayey  loam.  The 
plants  will  soon  take  possession  of  a  space  of 
ground  and  be  freely  reproduced  from  self-sown 
seed.  It  was  grown  in  England  in  1842.  It  is 
figured  in  the  Botanical.  Maijazine  for  that  year 
(t .  3959).  The  plant  first  flowered  in  the  establish- 
ment of  Messrs.  Veitch. 

P.  cashjieriaxa  is  evidently  a  form  of  P. 
denticulata,  and  difl'ers  from  it  in  the  under 
surface  of  the  leaves  being  densely  coated  with 
gold-coloured  farina.  Both  kinds  make  splendid 
growths  in  any  good  moist  garden  soil,  and  have 
a  fine  effect  on  the  margins  of  water,  with  the 
roots  running  down  into  the  mud.  The  seeds 
become  scattered  and  germinate  freely  in  such 
positions. 

P.  Sti'arti,  a  very  handsome,  vigorous-growing 
species  with  yellow  flowers,  does  not  seem  to  take 
kindly  to  cultivation.  It  flowered  for  the  first 
time  "in  this  country,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  the 
garden  of  the  Edinburgh  Horticultural  Society  in 
the  summer  of  1847  under  the  care  of  Mr.  James 
McNab.  It  was  grown  on  a  north  border.  I  have 
had  this  and  the  variety  purpurea  (P.  purpm-ea  of 
of  Roylc)  in  pots,  but  did  not  succeed  in  flowering 
either  plant.  They  seem  to  rot  off  at  the  neck  in 
an  unaccountable  manner.  Both  of  them  were  ex- 
hibited from  Kew  at  the  Primula  conference,  and 
I  believe  the  Rev.  C.  Wolley-Dod  flowered  P. 
Stuarti  var.  purpurea.  P.  Stuarti  has  scapes  of 
umbellate  yellow  flowers  and  is  figured  in  Bo/aiiic 
Maijazine  ("t.  4:?.")G).  The  variety  purpurea  is  well 
figured  in  Ur.  Royle's  "  Botany  of  the  Himalayas." 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  any  readers  of 
The  Garoen'  have  succeeded  in  cultivating  theso 
two  I'rimulas  successfully  for  any  length  of  time. 
P.  capitata  is  a  distinct  and  beautiful  s|)ecies, 
which  1  recently  .'^aw  flowering  well  in  the  (iuild- 
foril  Hardy  Plant  Nursery.  One  plant  had  ten  of 
its  beautiful  globose  liead's  of  bloom.  It  was  also 
in  fine  flower  last  November.  Like  some  others 
of  the  Himalayan  Primulas,  the  plants  die  off 
when  in  bloom"  or  soon  after.  The  late  Mr.  J. 
Smith,  of  Kew,  writing  about  its  culture  in  the 
Itoyal' hardens  there,  remarks  that  ".«c\cral  of 
the"  vigorous  plants  died  suddenly,  but  a  plant 
that  bad  been  left  to  take  care  of  itself  flowered 
well,  and  from  it  a  drawing  was  made  for  the 
liotan><a>  Maijazine,  t.  4550." 
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p.  PRDLTFERA  may  be  best  described  as  similar 
to  P.  japonica,  but  with  yellow  flowers.  It  does 
not  grow  so  vigorou-sly  as  P.  japonica,  but  is  very 
distinct,  pretty,  and  worthy  of  culture.  Like 
some  others  of  the  Himalayan  group,  it  is  better 
to  treat  the  plants  as  biennial,  and  this  can  well 
be  done,  as  seed  is  easily  produced.  I  ha^•e  grown 
it  in  pots,  and  cannot  say  how  it  would  thrive  if 
cultivated  in  the  open  garden. 

P.  S.\PPHIRISA  is  a  lovely  little  thing,  but  seems 
to  be  too  delicate  to  grow  well  in  the  open.  The 
flowers  are,  like  the  plants,  small,  borne  on  slen- 
der scapes,  and  of  a  lovely  pale  blue  colour.  I 
have  grown  it  in  pots,  but  the  plants  gradually 
disappear  instead  of  increasing  unless  seedlings 
are  raised  annually. 

P.  SIKKIMEXSIS  is  one  of  the  freest  to  grow,  and 
so  distinct  that  no  garden  should  be  without  it. 
It  ought  to  be  hardy,  but  it  does  not  establish 
itself  out  of  doors  like  some  others.  I  put  a  dozen 
plants  of  it  out  in  the  border  in  a  moist,  rather 
shaded  position,  but  I  lost  them  all.  It  is  one 
of  the  easiest  to  grow  in  pots,  and  its  primrose- 
coloured  flowers  disposed  in  umbels  are  very 
sweet  and  pretty.  I  flower  at  least  a  score  of  this 
and  the  even  prettier  Abyssinian  species  (P.  ver- 
ticillata)  every  year.  This  latter  is  purely  a 
greenhouse  variety  and  not  hardy. 

P.  MOLLIS  I  am  growing  this  3'ear  in  the  green- 
house. It  is  not  often  seen  in  cultivation,  but  is 
of  distinct  character.  The  entire  plant  is  covered 
with  soft  hairs,  and  the  scajie,  which  rises  above 
the  foliage,  bears  three  or  four  whorls  of  deep 
rose-coloured  flowers. 

P.  Reidi  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  singu- 
lar of  the  Himalayan  Primulas.  It  is  a  discovery 
of  Dr.  Duthie's,  who  found  it  at  1'2,00()  feet  to 
l.S,UOO  feet  altitude,  and  as  some  guide  to  its  suc- 
cessful cultivation,  it  was  growing  on  wet  rocks 
near  the  glacier.  I  raised  my  jjlants  from  seed 
sent  by  Dr.  Duthie  through  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society.  The  ]jlants  were  grown  year  by 
year  in  pots  until  tlie  entire  collection  disap- 
peared. I  could  get  \ery  little  seed,  and  failed 
to  raise  it.  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson, 
of  \\^eybridge,  that  it  has  been  successfully  culti- 
vated out  of  doors. 

P.  OBTi'siFOLi.i  is  an  easier  sjiecies  to  gr  ,w  well, 
but  in  time  the  plants  gradually  disajipear  unless 
seedlings  are  periodically  raised.  I  ha\e  grown 
this  from  seed  into  fine  large  clumps,  which  pro- 
duced numerous  heads  of  rich  claret-coloured 
flowers.  I  grow  them  in  pots  of  good  soil  kept 
in  cold  frames  in  winter,  but  in  a  shady  i)lace  out- 
of-doors  in  summer.  The  plate  in  the  Botaiiiral 
Marjazine  (t.  69.56)  represents  the  true  species, 
but  it  is  rather  curious  that  Dr.  Royle  should 
figure  it  as  lilac,  and  Dr.  \Vatt,  who  also  collected 
it  in  Sikkim,  describes  it  as  yellow. 

P.  KLop.mrxD.v  is  a  very  desirable  species,  but 
it  is  found  at  lower  elevations  in  the  Himalayas 
than  any  other,  and  is  not  hardy  enough  to  live 
and  do  well  in  cold  frames.  It  is  easy  to  keep  up  a 
succession  of  bloom  all  the  year  round  by  sowing  a. 
l)inch  of  seed  annually  in  February.  The  plants 
will  flower  in  3-inch  pots,  but  they  may  be  grown 
on  of  sufficient  size  to  fill  a  4-inch  or  .'j-inch  pot. 
Although  the  flowers  arc  small,  they  are  of  a  rich 
briglit  yellow  colour,  and  efTective  in  the  mass. 
Tlie  plants  cannot  be  increased  by  divi.sion. 

P.  PETiOLARis. — Professor  Michael  Foster  kindly 
gave  me  a  plant  of  this  very  variable  species,  and 
it  seemed  as  if  it  had  become  established  itself,  but 
it  died  ofl'  at  the  collar  in  the  winter.  I  saved  about 
half-a-dozen  seeds  from  the  three  or  four  flowers 
whi<:li  opened  upon  it,  but  they  did  not  germinate. 
Dr.  Foster  exhibited  a  very  beautiful  spechncn  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  .Society,  and 
obtained  a  first-class  certificate,  which  it  well 
deserved.  Its  large,  bright  rose-coloured  flowers 
are  very  handsome. 

The  above  are  tlic  best  of  the  Him.il.iyan 
species  tliat  I  liave  grown.  They  arc  very 
interesting,  and  many  <>['  them  extremely 
beautiful.      It  ouglit  to  be  possible  to  cstablisii 


most  of  them  in  our  gardens  if  we  only  knew 
their  reijuiremeuts  exactly.  I  trust  that  those 
who  may  read  the  above  notes  upon  this  inter- 
esting class  of  plants,  and  who  have  been 
successful  in  growing  the  difficult  species,  will 
let  us  know  through  tlie  pages  of  The  Garden 
how  it  is  done.  J.  Douglas. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


PACKING  CHOICE  FRUITS. 

In  many  gardens  the  packing  of  choice  soft 
fruit  during  the  summer  months  for  transmis- 
sion by  rail  or  post  forms  no  inconsiderable 
item  and  is  attended  with  more  or  less  anxiety. 
Were  fruit  always  handled  carefully  after  it 
left  the  gardener's  hands,  there  would  as  a  rule 
be  little  cause  for  doubt  as  to  its  final  .safety, 
but  what  with  the  railway  porters  and  deliverv 
agents,  the  careless  way  in  wliich  many  proceed 
to  unpack  it,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  manner 
in  wliicli  it  is  often  dished  up,  fruit  frequently 
finds  its  way  to  the  owner's  table  in  anything 
but  the  same  condition  in  which  it  left  the 
packing-room.  When  fruit  is  despatched  to 
a  distance  of  between  100  and  200  miles, 
and  that,  too,  without  a  single  complaint,  it 
may  be  safely  inferred  that  the  mode  of  packing 
is  in  the  main  right,  and  may  with  safety  be 
rejommeuded.  In  regard  to  Grapes,  I  am  de- 
cidedly opposed  to  the  method  pi'actised  by 
some  of  sending  them  by  rail  in  small  cross- 
handled  baskets,  with  nothing  to  shield  them 
save  a  sheet  of  ordinary  brown  paper.  I  jirefer 
boxes  made  of  light  deal,  some  of  which  are 
cajiable  of  holding  four  uioe-sized  bunches  and 
others  double  that  number,  the  latter  having  a 
division  in  the  centre,  so  that  undue  pressure 
is  avoided.  A  layer  of  fine  jjajjer  shavings  hav- 
ing been  placed  in  the  box,  each  bunch  is  en- 
veloped in  fine  tissue  paper  and  afterwards  laid 
on  the  shavings.  A  little  of  the  same  material 
is  placed  between  it  and  the  next  bunch  till  the 
compartment  is  filled.  All  the  intervening 
spaces  are  then  filled  in  with  shavings  and  a 
layer  placed  on  the  top  sufficiently  thick  to 
cause  an  elastic  pressure  when  the  lid  is  placed 
on.  Paper  shavings  are  preferable  to  cotton 
wool,  as  the  latter  is  liable  to  heat.  Peaches 
and  Figs  intended  for  .sending  to  a  distance 
should  always  be  gathered  in  the  early  morning 
before  the  .sun  strikes  the  house,  as  if  left  until 
they  become  heated  they  resent  the  least  i)res- 
suro  from  the  fingers  and  are  more  easily  dam- 
aged. A  double  thickness  of  cotton  wool" should 
be  placed  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  the  fruit 
subjected  to  a  gentle  leverage  in  an  upwartl 
direction,  being  afterwards  placed  in  a  basket  or 
box  near  at  hand  and  lined  with  tlie  same  ma- 
terial. On  no  account  should  the  ba.sket  con- 
tain more  than  one  layer  and  the  fruit  must  not 
be  allowed  to  touch  each  other.  For  Peaches  I 
use  boxes  4  inches  in  depth  and  varying  in 
size,  some  holding  only  a  dozen  fruits,  others 
accommodating  tw(j  dozen.  The  box  is  fir.-t  lincul 
with  soft  Moss,  previously  picked  over  and 
cleansed  from  all  pieces  of  stick  and  other 
imjiurities  and  well  dried.  A  Peach  is  then 
wrapped  in  tissue  jiaper  and  placed  with  the 
left  hand  in  one  corner  of  the  box,  while  with 
tlie  right  a  portion  of  Mo.ss  is  placed  firmly,  but 
carefully  again.st  it,  this  jirocess  being  ciui- 
tiiuied  until  the  box  is  filled.  The  cavities  !ire 
afterwards  made  u\>,  as  in  the  ease  of  Grapes, 
a  layer  of  Mo.ss  being  placed  on  the  top  pre- 
vious to  the  lid  being  fixed  on.  Nectarines  are 
treated  in  the  .same  way,  except  that  the  depth 


of  the  box  is  somewhat  reduced.  When  good 
Moss  is  not  obtainable,  a  number  of  strips  of 
cotton  wool  may  be  torn  ofl',  in  length  some- 
what exceeding  the  circumference  of  the  fruit, 
the  same  being  wound  round  each  Peach,  the 
glazed  side  inwards,  leaving  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  fruit  exposed.  They  should  then  be 
placed  closely  in  a  box,  previously  well  bottomed 
with  wool  and  a  sufficient  thickness  laid  over 
the  fruit  to  avoid  oscillation  when  the  lid  is 
nailed  on.  Coarse  wool  may  be  purchased  in 
large  rolls  at  a  nominal  cost.  In  gathering 
Figs  I  generally  use  an  old  pair  of  Grape  scis- 
sors, as  if  the  fruits  are  not  extra  long  in  the 
footstalk,  they  are  easily  damaged  by  the  hand 
in  forcing  them  from  tiie  tree.  These  being 
amongst  the  worst  subjects  to  pack,  extra  care 
is  needed.  Wool  should  not  come  into  actual 
contact  with  Figs,  or  the  chances  are  they  will 
be  ruined  by  the  material  clinging  to  them. 
The  best  way  is  to  wrap  each  fruit  in  tissue  or 
silver  paper,  and  afterwards  envelop  it  in  either 
a  Vine  or  Sycamore  leaf,  afterwards  packing 
them  gently,  but  finnly  in  boxes  similar  to  those 
recommended  for  Nectarines.  A  good  plan  is 
to  line  the  bottoms  and  .sides  of  the  boxes  with 
small  Rhubarb  leaves,  from  which  the  midrib 
has  been  taken,  and  also  to  finally  cover  the 
fruit  with  the  same.  These  being  cool,  there  is 
no  fear  of  heating  as  when  wool  is  used,  espe- 
cially when  the  fruit  has  a  day's  journey  before 
it.  In  regard  to  Strawberries,  perhaps  no  plan 
of  packing  can  supersede  the  old-fashioned 
one— that  of  well  lining  the  boxes,  which  are 
necessarily  very  shallow,  and  placing  each 
Strawberry  in  one  of  its  own  leaves,  or  even  a 
French  Bean  leaf,  wedging  them  closely  together 
as  the  work  proceeds.  In  the  case  of  firm  fruits, 
however,  such  as  Paxton  and  the  Queen  type, 
.'ingle  leaves  are  not  necessary.  Strips  of 
Rhubarb  leaves  placed  across  the  box,  the 
Strawberries  being  packed  closely  in  rows,  each 
strij)  of  leaf  preventing  one  row  from  unduly 
pressing  against  the  next,  will  answer  well,  the 
siiace  between  the  top  of  the  fruit  and  the  lid 
being  filled  up  with  soft  pieces  of  Rhubarb 
leaves  also.  The  same  method  answers  well  for 
Cherries.  Pines  and  Melons  may  first  of  all  be 
wrapped  in  a  double  thickness  of  tissue  paper 
and  embedded  in  boxes  by  means  of  clean  soft 
Moss.  Even  with  these  fruit  it  is  a  bad  jilan 
to  place  one  fruit  on  the  top  of  another.  The 
boxes  should  always  be  labelled  "  Soft  fruit — 
this  side  up  with  care." 

John  Crawford. 


Lives  of  Apple  trees. — Looking  over  the  large 
collection  of  bush  trees  growing  in  the  gardens  at 
Maiden  Erleigh  recently,  I  could  but  remark 
that  many  of  these,  chiefly  worked  on  the 
English  Paradise  stock  and  some  fifteen  to  six- 
teen years  planted,  were  getting  worn  out.  In 
this  view  Mr.  Turton  joined,  and  .said  that  he 
thought  it  -was  always  best  to  rely  for  good 
healthy  crops  upon  trees  of  a  few  years  old,  those 
of  some  fifteen  years  being  grubbed  out.  That  is 
still  further  the  opinion  of  so  e.Nperienced  a 
grower  as  Mr.  Walker,  of  Ham,  although  his  soil 
is  as  liglit  and  .sandy  as  the  ground  at  Maiden 
Fii-loigh  is  stifl'  and  retentive.  Perhaps  neither 
is  an  ideal  soil  for  Apples,  yet  in  both  cases  trees 
ranging  from  five  to  ten  years  planted  produce 
splendid  fruit.  The  obvious  moral  of  this  ex- 
perience is  th.at  some  young  trees  should  be 
planted  every  year,  and  old  ones,  when  they  have 
reaehcil  (heir  niaxinium  of  strength,  be  grubbed 
out.  That  would  mean,  every  year  some  Potato 
or  other  vcgel:iblo  ground  taken  for  fruit-  and 
some  fruit  giciuiid  coming  in  yearly  for  vegetable 
culture.  The  proposal  may  seem  to  favour  the 
nursery  trade,  but  that  is  of  small  moment  eom- 
[larcd  with  what  may  result  in  fruit  production. 
From  vouiig  bush   trees  planted   fairly   thick  we 
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get  invariably  by  far  the  cleanest,  finest  fruits 
that  are  worth  in  the  market  double  what  ordinary 
samples  from  tall,  old  trees  will  produce,  and  the 
trees  are  also  under  control  for  pruning,  thinning, 
manuring  and  the  gathering  of  the  fruit. — A.  1). 


THINNING  FRUIT. 

The  advantage  of  early  thinning  is  apparent  to 
all  who  have  had  any  experience  iu  the  cultiva- 
tion of  any  kind  of  fruit,  but  all  kinds  ought 
not  to  be  thinned  in  the  same  way  or  during 
their  early  stages  to  the  full  extent,   otherwise 
the  crop  may  be  seriously  lessened  and  much 
useful   food  wasted.       Some   kinds   cook    well 
when  quite  j'oung  and  in  a  green  stage.   If  these 
be    removed   from   the    trees    indiscriminately 
and   afterwards   tlirown    away,    the   cultivator 
does  not  make  the  most  of  his  resources.     If 
we  look  over  the  Gooseberry  bushes  just  when 
the  fruit  is  getting  of  a  serviceable  size    and 
gather  the  largest,  it  is  astonishing  how  quickly 
the  others  swell  ;   so  that  by  the  time  all    the 
bushes   hive    been    looked    over,    those    from 
which  the  first  lot  was  gathered   will  require  to 
he  thinned  again.     By  thus  gradually  relieving 
the  trees  of  their  burden,  both  finer  and  more 
abundant  supplies  are  gathered.     It  is  not  only 
the  Gooseberry  that  is  cocjked  in  a  green  state, 
for  the  Apricot,  the  Apple,  the  Plum,  and  some 
others  are  more  or  less  made  use  of.     Plums 
this  season  in  some   iilaces   are  a  heavy  crop, 
and  where  this  is  so,  tliey  may  now  be  carefully 
thinned  ;   but  whereas  we  select  the  largest  of 
the  Gooseberries  for  gathering  green,  this  will 
not  necessarily  ajiply  to  all  crops,  and  with  the 
Plums  the  best  samples  must  be  retained  for 
growing  to  maturity  and  rii)ening  on  the  trees. 
Particular  care  should  be  taken  when  going  over 
them  the  first  time  to  select  the  finest  and  best- 
placed  ones  on  each  shoot,  removing  only  those 
which  are  ill-shaiied  and  in  awkward  positions. 
In  a  short  time  it  will  be  seen  which  of  these 
are  taking  the  lead,  so  that  a  second  thinning 
may  take  place,   and  this  may  gradually  go  on 
till  the  fruit  is  ripe.      Where  extra  large  fruits 
are  required,  it  will  be  necessary  to   bring  the 
thinning  to  a  close  as  early  as  possible,  for  this 
reason,  as  soon  as  it  can  be  ascertaiuei  which 
are  likely  to  make  the  finest  samples,  all  others 
should  be  removed.     Some  of  the  dessert  kinds 
do    not    cook    well    when    ripe,    and     as    the 
flavour    of    such    is    always    best    when    well 
grown,    too   many  should   not  be    allowed   to 
remain    on   the   trees    till  tlie   time   of  ripen- 
ing.    Plums,  some  will  doubtless   say,  fall  at 
the  time  of  stoning,  but  this  is  only  because 
tlie  trees  are  over-taxed   or  the  flowers  imper- 
fectly  fertilised.     Pears,  as  most  of  us  know, 
are  useless  in  so  young  a  state,  so  that  there 
would   be   no   advantage  gained  by  a  grad\ial 
thinning  ;  therefore,  all  that  are  not  required 
should  be  removed  in  the  early  stage.     By  this 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  large  standard  trees 
should  be  thinned,  as   in   some  instances  this 
would  be  a  difficult  task,  but  where  fine  fruit  is 
desired  from  trees  on  walls,  cordons  or  espaliers, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  thin  early,  so  tliat  the 
energies  of  the  trees  may  be  concentrated  as 
much    as   possible    in   those   left.     This   early 
thinning  has  a   two-fold  effect,   for   while   the 
fruit   left  grows  faster,    and  therefore    larger, 
the   wood  growth  is  more  robust,  hence  root- 
a  ;tion  is  more  active.     It  is,  however,  not  wise  to 
thin  too  severely,  particularly  in  some  districts. 
How  often  do  we  see  the  best  fruit  of  all  kinds 
attacked  by  some  insect  or  liird.     The    Pear  is 
no  exception,  for  often  the  larvie  eat  the  core 
and   cause  the    fruit    to    fall    before   it   attains 
maturity.     Wlien  thinning  it  should  always  be 


borne  in  mind  that  fruit  situated  on  the  upper 
side  of  a  shoot  always  swells  faster  than 
that  on  the  under  side  ;  therefore  such 
should  be  selected  for  retaining,  removing 
that  underneath.  I  do  not  advocate  thinning 
for  the  ptirpose  of  obtaining  monstrosities, 
but  to  have  even  samples  of  serviceable  fruit, 
and  to  keep  the  trees  in  that  healthy  flourish- 
ing conditii_)n  which  denotes  good  cultivation. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  samples 
usually  seen  on  the  exhibition  table  are  not 
tlie  ijroduction  of  ordinary  cultivation,  but  are 
obtained  by  the  sacrifice  of  quantity  in  ])re- 
ference  to  a  few  extra-sized  specimens  for  that 
particular  purpose.  H.  C.  P. 


AMERICAN  APPLE  EXPORTS. 
The  Apple  export  trade  from  this  countiy  to 
England  is  by  no  means  a  new  business,  for  as 
long  as  fifty  years  ago  lots  of  a  hundred  barrels 
and  upward  were  sent  forward  in  sailing  vessels 
that  took  from  four  to  eight  weeks  to  make  the 
voyage.  Ten  years  later  slow  steamships 
landed  the  fruit  in  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five 
days,  though  not  always  iu  sound  condition. 
Until  1870,  600  barrels  of  Apples  were  con- 
sidered a  large  shipment,  but  since  1875,  with 
swifter  steamers,  the  business  has  greatly  in- 
creased, and  i.s  now  a  regular  department  of  the 
fruit  trade  in  which  some  fifteen  firms  in  this 
city  are  engaged,  besides  half  a  dozen  shipping 
brokers  who  see  to  arranging  for  space  on  the 
steamers  and  attend  to  other  details  of  trans- 
portation. In  1880-81,  a  season  of  good  crops, 
the  enormous  quantity  of  1,159,380  barrels 
went  to  Europe  from  United  States  ports  alone. 
The  carefully  compiled  reports  of  Mr.  Mahlon 
Terlume,  of  this  city,  for  the  years  since  1880 
show  great  variation  in  the  quantity  of  yearly 
shipments,  the  result  of  abundant  or  short 
crops.  For  example,  in  1892-03  more  than 
050,000  barrels  were  shijiped  from  New  York, 
Boston,  and  Portland  ;  of  these  Apples  almost 
•250,000  barrels,  or  nearly  tliirty-eight  per  cent., 
were  grown  in  Canada.  The  shipments  made 
direct  from  the  Canadian  ports,  Montreal  and 
Halifax,  amounted  to  nearly  546,000  barrels. 

The  Apple  export  season  dates  from  August 
to  May,  and  from  advance-sheets  of  Mr.  Ter- 
hune's  statistics  of  shipments  for  1893-94  it 
appears  that  the  minimum  iiuantity  of  less  than 
70,000  barrels  went  out  from  the  United  States 
this  season,  and  but  86,000  barrels  from  Cana- 
dian ports.  These  figures  indicate,  with  the 
single  exception  of  1883-84,  the  dullest  Apple 
trade  in  twenty-five  years.  Reasons  for  this 
unusual  export  market  are  found  in  a  .short 
crop,  made  still  smaller  by  the  heavy  storms  of 
last  autumn,  large  importations  to  England 
from  other  countries,  and  the  prevailing  hard 
times.  These  exports,  although  conqiaratively 
small,  were  large  enough  to  diminish  appreci- 
ably the  stock  already  insuflicient  for  home  use, 
so  that  prices  have  ruled  unusually  high  in  this 
market. 

The  first  Apples  are  shipped  abroad  about 
August  1,  Keswick  Codlins,  fr.mi  New  Jersey, 
lieing  the  earliest  export  of  last  year.  The 
Orange  Pippin,  a  better  fruit,  follows  closely, 
but  the  export  of  these  tender  summer  Apples 
is  always  attended  with  risks,  and  as  they  are 
needed  at  home,  shipments  are  likely  to  con- 
tinue .small.  During  the  year  almost  every  va- 
riety of  American  Apple  is  expiu-ted,  and 
Fameuse  and  other  delicate  A]iples  stand  the 
journey  well.  Red  Astrachan  being  one  of  the 
few  kinds  which  rarely  arrives  on  the  other  side 
in  good  condition.  Red-skinned  Apples  are 
preferred  in  England  by  the  masses,  an<l  the 
attractive    King   Apple   is   iu    especial   request 


early  in  the  autumn.  But  there  are  not  enough 
of  these,  and  in  recent  years  Greenings,  which 
come  into  market  about  the  same  time,  have 
gained  a  place  in  spite  of  their  inferior  colour. 
But  the  great  export  Apple  is  the  Newtown 
Pippin,  the  first  American  Apple  shipped  to 
England.  Coming  originally  from  orchards  iu 
Newtown,  Long  Island,  the  best  of  these  Apples 
are  now  grown  in  the  mountain  districts  of  Vir- 
ginia. Here  the  fruit  matures  early  and  is 
ready  for  shipment  by  November  10.  These 
Pippins,  grown  on  Long  Island  and  iir  the 
Hudson  River  district  east  of  that  river,  mature 
later  and  are  not  fully  ripened  and  well  col- 
oured before  January.  On  this  side  of  the  con- 
tinent Newtown  Pijipins  are  grown  only  in  the 
sections  indicated.  But  the  northern  orchards 
are  dying  out,  and  eflbrts  at  propagation  are 
not  successful,  and  the  fate  of  the  Spitzenberg 
twenty  years  ago  threatens  this  fruit.  West- 
chester County,  formerly  a  great  centre  for 
these  Apples,  now  produces  small  scaly  fruit, 
and  it  seems  to  be  only  a  nuitter  of  a  few  years 
when  there  will  be  none  of  these  Apples  grown 
in  the  north.  It  has  been  thought  by  some  that 
if  the  trees  were  not  started  from  root-grafts, 
but  were  grafted  high  up  on  some  vigorous 
seedlings,  tTiey  might  once  more  succeed  where 
they  are  now  failing.  In  the  Virginia  district 
the  fruit  grows  large  and  of  excellent  quality. 
In  New  York  State  three  heavy  storms  last 
autumn  cut  prospective  orchard  harvests  of 
1500  to  2000  barrels  down  to  a  few  hundred 
barrels,  but  in  Virginia  the  damage  was  slight 
and  the  crop  was  large  and  of  the  good  quality 
which  attends  a  full-bearing  season.  Quite  as 
many  Newtown  Pippins  went  abroad,  all  Vir- 
ginia fruit,  as  in  other  recent  years,  and  at  pay- 
ing rates,  prices  in  England  ranging  from  25s. 
to"40s.  a  barrel  for  No.  1  fruit.  Their  firm  flesh 
and  tough  skin  especially  adapt  them  for  ])ack- 
ing  and  shipment  ;  whereas  many  kinds,  such 
as  the  Northern  Spy,  are  easily  bruised  and 
discolotired.  The  Newtown  Pippin  is  much 
better  known  in  England  than  it  is  here,  since 
nearly  the  entire  crop  is  exported.  Christmas 
presents  of  these  Apples  have  long  been  fashion- 
able, and  banking  firms  in  this  city  send  abroad 
sometimes  as  many  as  fifty  barrels  to  their  busi- 
ness friends.  More  Newtown  Pippins  were 
ottered  in  our  markets  this  season  than  ever 
before,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  other  Ajiples, 
but  these  were  mostly  second-rate  fruit  from 
this  State  and  culls  from  Virginia,  which  in 
ordinary  seasons  would  fin<l  no  sale  here.  The 
.stock  of  Newtown  Pippins  is  alwavs  exhausted 
by  March,  and  this  year  exports  practically 
ended  with  the  holiday  trade. 

Among  the  latest  Apples  usually  shipped  are 
Northern  Spies,  which  remain  juicy  and  highly 
flavoured  to  the  end  of  the  season  and  are 
sought  after  by  the  best  trade.  More  Baldwins 
are  usually  shijiped  than  of  any  other  sort,  and 
these  are  even  later  keepers.  It  has  been  said 
of  Russets  that  they  are  an  instance  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  unfittest,  but  their  merits  are  ap- 
preciated by  a  large  number  of  buyeis,  and 
this  Apple  ranks  fourtli  or  fifth  in  (piantity 
exported.  It  is  the  longest  keeper  of  all 
American  Apples,  and  is  often  shipped  in  April, 
while  it  has  been  sent  to  Glasgow  and  to 
Engli.sh  ports  as  late  as  June. 

The  firm  prices  whicli  continued  in  England 
•until  February  were  then  broken  by  large 
receijits  from  the  Continent,  and  the  demand 
for  such  American  Api]les  as  were  still  held 
there  was  also  afl'eeted  by  large  receiius  from 
.Vustralia  a-.id  Tasmania.  The  bulk  of  supply 
in  England  is,  however,  drawn  from  (Janada, 
some  of  the  be.st  Apples  coming  from  Nova 
Scotia.    These  are  of  a  superior  (juality  to  lluse 
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gromi  in  the  United  States  and  have  remark- 
able keejjing  qualities.  Transportation  to  Eng- 
land costs  hardly  more  than  freight  into  the 
United  States,  so  that  English  markets  stand 
the  first  chance  with  Canada  shippers,  especially 
as  there  is  also  a  duty  of  3s.  Gd.  a  barrel  on 
Apples  brought  from  Canada  into  this  country. 
So  large  a  supply  of  Canada  Apples  found  their 
way  to  England  last  winter,  that  prices  were 
often  4s.  a  barrel  less  than  the  same  fruit  brought 
here.  The  average  wholesale  price  for  Apples 
in  Now  York  for  the  season  of  1892-93  was  10s. 
a  barrel,  and  for  the  season  just  passed,  18s. 
a  barrel. 

Many  of  the  Apples  exported  come  from 
Western  New  York.  The  largest  Apple  farms 
have  storage  houses  or  cellars  provided,  and 
these  are  also  found  in  many  towns,  for  neigh- 
bourhood use.  At  the  beginning  of  winter  the 
storage  house  or  cellar  is  filled  with  cold  air 
and  closed  up  with  the  temperature  at  28°  or 
30°.  Later  in  the  season,  when  the  tempera- 
ture inside  rises  to  35°  or  40',  cold  air  is  again 
let  in.  By  this  means  Apples  are  kept  until 
the  end  of  winter  without  ice.  For  late 
holdings  cold  storage  is  necessary.  Shipments 
are  usually  made  to  commission  dealers  in  the 
seaboard  cities,  by  whom  transportation  is  ar- 
ranged for  through  a  shipping  broker.  The  fruit 
is  sent  on  fast  passenger  steamships  and  is  stowed 
in  the  hold  away  from  the  engine  and  boilers, 
generally  in  tlie  forward  part  of  the  vessel, 
wliere  the  ventilation  is  best.  In  the  early 
years  of  the  trade  Apples  were  carefully 
trapped  in  paper  and  packed  in  cork  or 
mahogany  sawdust,  but  no  special  precautions 
are  now  taken  beyond  having  perfectly  sound 
fruit.  Shipments  vary  from  500  to  1000  barrels, 
sometimes  as  many  as  8000  going  on  a  single 
steamer.  The  fruit  is  consigned  to  an  English 
agent,  who  remits  the  proceeds  of  sale  after 
deduction  for  ocean  freight,  besides  expenses 
for  landing,  harbour  dues,  delivery  and  sale. 
Cable  advice  as  to  prices  is  sent  to  the  dealers 
on  this  side  and  shipments  made  on  such  advice 
naturally  result  in  gain  or  loss  as  the  English 
market  may  happen  to  rise  or  fall.  New- 
York  merchants  tell  of  losing  as  much  as  12s. 
a  barrel,  while  the  liigliest  authentic  price 
ventured  upon  by  a  veteran  dealer  is  £5  5s.  a 
barrel  for  a  half-dozen  barrels  twenty  years  ago. 

The  season  here  is  nearly  ended,  and  the  few 
Apples  held  in  the  interior  of  the  State  for  trade 
values  will  all  be  disposed  of  before  the  new 
crop  comes  in  from  the  South.  Roxbury  Rus 
sets,  Baldwins  and  Golden  Russets  are  the  only 
sorts  quoted  in  the  market  reports.  These  now 
arrive  at  the  rate  of  about  300  barrels  a  day  and 
In-ing  at  wholesale  24s.,  22s.  and  203.  a  barrel. 
Dealers  have  recently  divided  their  barrel 
stock  into  bu.shel  lots,  and  these  are  offered 
in  boxes  at  baiTel  rates.— M.  B.  C,  in  Garden 
and  Forest. 

Pear  Beurre  de  Jonghe.— I  quite  agree  with 
.T,  C.  Chirk  in  your  last  i.ssue  that  this  fine  kte  Pear 
is  not  so  extensively  grown  as  its  merits  demand.  I 
liave  closely  observed  it  fur  many  years,  and  consider 
it  well  worth  a  place  in  every  good  collection.  As 
regards  procuring  tree?,  there  should  be  no  difficulty, 
as  they  can  be  had  from  most  of  the  leading  nurseries'. 
— 0.  Evans,  Hasyoclc's  Niirxerics,  Susscc. 

Cutting  back  Raspberries.— I  ijuite  agree 
with  "A.  D."  (p.  407)  as  to  its  being  unnecessary 
to  unduly  shorten  back  Tlaspberiy  canes.  In  fact, 
where  the  canes  are  only  moderately  strong,  it  is 
best  not  to  shorten  at  all.  Tlie  eyes  at  the  tops 
of  tlic  canes  of  Raspberries  are  invariably  the  larger 
and  plumper,  and  give  correspondingly  largi'r 
clusters  of  fruit.  My  Raspberries  areTrairied^to 
lows  of  stakes,  the  rows  running  from  north  to 
fouth.  The  cam  8  as  they  are  being  tied  in  are 
'aid  in  oblicjuely  both  baokwards  .and  forwards,  so 


that  when  finished  they  have  the  appearance  of 
what  is  termed  "diamond"  training.  By  this 
method  a  long  length  of  bearing  rod  is  obtained, 
and  the  crop  is  also  correspondingly  large.  Unless 
in  the  case  of  very  long  rods,  it  is  seldom  neces- 
sary to  cut  off  anj'  of  the  ends. — A.  Y. 

Malformation  in  Plums. — I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  sending  me  the  drawing  of 
"  F.  W.'s"  Plums.  I  thought  it  was  probable, 
and  now  see  that  it  is  evident,  (hat  they  were  suf- 
fering from  the  attacks  of  a  well-known  fungus — 
Exoascus  pruni,  which  attacks  the  young  fruit, 
and  seems  to  entirely  change' the  character  of  its 
tissues.  The  stone  does  not  grow,  and  the  Plum 
becomes  hollow  inside,  hence  the  common  name  of 
bladder  Plums  or  pocket  Plums.  What  "  W.  I." 
suggests  as  being  mildew  on  the  surface  is  no 
doubt  the  exposed  ends  of  countless  little  cells 
which  contain  spores,  which  almost  give  the  effect 
of  bloom  at  times.  This  fungus  also  infests  the 
branches,  though  without  distorting  them,  so  that 
when  a  tree  is  attacked  it  is  no  use  to  merely  burn 
the  affected  Plums,  but  the  shoots  should  be  well 
pruned  back  to  the  old  wood. — G.  S.  S. 


ROSES  AND  FRUIT  IN  THE  WEST  OF 
ENGLAND. 
Visiting  several  gardens  immediately  after  the 
severe  frost  of  May  20  and  21,  it  soon  became 
evident  that  the  injury  was  less  than  had 
been  thought.  Taking  the  two  best  crops, 
runner  Beans  and  Potatoes,  their  destruction  and 
safety  were  about  as  general  and  erratic  as  in 
colder  places.  In  none  of  the  many  gardens 
visited  was  either  of  these  crops  wholly  saved  or 
totally  destroyed,  one  break  or  field,  or  one  part 
of  either,  being  generally  taken  and  another  left, 
mostly  within  sight,  no't  seldom  within  a  few 
yards  of  each  other.  But  this  does  not  apply  to 
fruit  gardens  and  orchards  either  in  the  south  or 
in  the  west.  Of  these,  it  may  be  said  in  general 
terms  that  they  are  safe.  ISfo  doubt,  here  and 
there,  late  Apples  in  bloom  on  May  20,  and  some 
of  the  more  tender  Strawberries  in  a  like  con- 
dition, had  their  most  exposed  and  open  blossoms 
injured.  But  even  in  such  cases  the  later  blossoms 
promise  a  fair  crop.  The  President,  Keens' 
Seedling,  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  Latest 
of  All,  and  some  others  also  seem  q"uite  un- 
injured ;  in  fact,  all  grown  seem  quite  .safe 
in  some  gardens.  Whole  collections  are  also 
without  any  bloom  in  some  places,  not  on 
account  of  the  frost,  but  through  the  drought  of 
last  summer.  But  my  chief  point  here  is  to 
testify  to  the  fact  that  the  fruit  crops  in  the  main 
in  the  south  and  west  are  safe.  I  have  seen 
thousands  of  fruit  trees  and  bushes  since  the  frost 
as  fresh  and  full  of  fruit  and  vigour  as  if  no  cold 
wave  had  passed  over.  These  trees  and  bushes 
are  of  all  ages,  sorts  and  sizes,  as  cordons,  bushes, 
dwarfs,  half-standards,  standards  and  wall  trees. 
Pears  esiiecially  still  promise  to  jjrove  the  crop  of 
the  season,  and  hardly  a  jaundiced,  certainly  not 
a  frozen  fruit  could  be  seen  after  the  frost.  Plums 
and  Cherries  are  also  safe.  Apples  are  not  quite 
so  heavy,  not,  however,  as  the  result  of  the  frost, 
but  because  in  not  a  few  cases  the  bloom  was  less 
plentiful  than  usual. 

Roses,  especially  Teas,  are  as  perfect,  fresh  and 
promising  from  Brixham  to  Bath  and  from  Bath 
to  Oxford,  as  if  there  had  been  no  cold  waves  or 
stinging  frosts  in  May,  and  this  is  written  after 
carefully  going  through  some  of  the  finest  collec- 
tions in  the  south  and  west— as  those  of  Messrs. 
Cooling,  of  Bath,  Prince,  of  Oxford,  Dr.  Budd  and 
Mr.  Gray,  of  Bath,  and  others.  If  there  is  any 
difference,  the  Teas  decidedly  have  it  in  freshness 
of  foliage,  perfection  of  growth,  and  [iromise  of 
bud  and  blossom  after  the  frost,  which  they  all 
withstood  without  any  direct  protection,  with  the 
exception  of  wulls  and  fences.  The  same  holds 
gooil  of  Mr.  I'rincc's  Roses,  whose  fine  Rose 
gardens  are  about  ten  miles  off  just  over  the 
borders  of  Berkshire.  These  are,  perhaps,  a 
fortnight  earlier  than  the  Bath  Roses,  and  it  w.as 
a  great  treat  to  find  so  soon  after  the  frost  the 


following  among  other  Teas  in  full  bloom  in  the 
oi)en-air,  and  all  other  Teas  and  Perpetuals  un- 
injured through  the  cold:  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince 
in  perfect  condition,  Cleopatra,  Mart?chal  Niel, 
Souvenir  d'Elise,  and  many  other  of  the  best 
Teas  hastening  into  full  bloom  against  walls 
on  June  2.  William  Allen  Richardson  and  Gloire 
de  Dijon  were  also  in  profuse  blossom.  So  far 
as  I  could  see,  the  fruit  crops  and  Rose  harvest 
in  the  south  and  west  are  substantially  safe.  The 
Teas  have  proved  themselves  throughout  this  May 
fully  abreast  of  the  Perpetuals  in  hardiness. 

D.  T.  F. 
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PLATE  966. 

NEW  ZEALAND  \ER0N1CAS. 
(with  a  colouked  plate  or  v.  purple 

QUEEN.*) 

One  of  the  first  hybrid  New  Zealand  Veronicas 
raised  in  this  country  was  the  now  well-known 
Veronica  Andersoni.  It  was  raised  at  Mary- 
field,  Edinburgh,  forty-six  years  ago  by  the  late 
Mr.  Isaac  Anderson-Henry  (then  Mr.  Isaac 
Anderson),  and  was  the  result  of  a  cross  be- 
tween Veronica  salicifolia  fertilised  by  pollen 
of  V.  speciosa.  Shortly  afterwards  the  same 
gentleman  succeeded  in  raising  another  cross, 
this  time  between  V.  decussata  (V.  elliptica. 
Hook.)  and  V.  speciosa,  the  latter  again  being 
the  pollen  parent.  The  result  was  a  hybrid 
closely  resembling  V.  Purple  Queen,  which  the 
accompanying  coloured  plate  so  faithfully  por- 
trays. From  Maryfield  Mr.  Anderson-Henry 
removed  to  Hay  Lodge,  Trinity,  where  he  con- 
tinued to  carry  out  those  experiments  in  the 
hybridisation  of  plants  which  have  left  our  gar- 
dens so  much  richer  and  brighter  to-day.  All 
the  numerous  hybrid  shrubby  Veronicas  in  cul- 
tivation have  taken  their  origin  from  one  or 
other  of  the  three  species  above  mentioned, 
viz  ,  V.  salicifolia,  V.  decussata,  and  V.  spe- 
ciosa, although  they  have  been  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  interminably.  Unfortunately,  they  all 
have  an  inherent  tenderness  of  constitution, 
rendering  them  unfitted  to  withstand  the 
rigours  of  our  winter  climate  except  in  mild 
and  sheltered  districts.  They  are  consequently 
best  fitterl  for  the  cool  conservatory.  A  few  of 
the  finest  kinds  besides  V.  Purple  Queen  are 
V.  imperialis,  with  bright  amaranth-red  Howers  ; 
V.  Celestial,  light  blue  ;  V.  Mai-ie  Antoinette, 
pink ;  V.  Jardin  Fleuri,  deep  carmine  ;  and 
V.  Reine  des  Blanches,  white. 

But  there  is  now  a  large  number  of  species  of 
New  Zealand  Veronicas  in  cultivation  that  are 
perfectly  hardj'  in  this  country,  and  it  seems 
strange  that  none  of  tliese  have  been  vised  for 
crossing  with  tlio  handsome  tender  varieties. 
Amongst  the  hardy  species  the  following  selec- 
tion will  be  found  most  generally  useful  :  V. 
Traversi,  now  so  well  known,  is  an  erect-grow- 
ing shrub  3  feet  to  4  feet  or  more  in  height, 
and  n.aturally  forms  beautiful  .sliapely  bushes 
with  dark  green  foliage.  When  covered  with  its 
longish  racemes  of  lilac- white  flowers,  which  are 
produced  very  freely,  it  is  au  exceedingly  hand- 
some object.  Others  of  this  type,  but  dill'ering  in 
size  ami  other  respects,  are  V.  Colensoi,  V. 
rakaiensis,  V.  anomala,  V.  monticola,  and  V. 
jiimeleoides.  A  ditl'erent  type  from  the  pre- 
ce<ling,  but  quite  as  hardy,  is  V.  pinguifolia,  a 
compact  shrub  about  18  inches  in  height,  having 
thick,  very  glauc(nis,  light  coloured  foliage. 
It  has  small  spikes  of  pure  white  flowers,  whicli 

*  Drawn  for  The  GAimEN  by  Gertrude  lliimiltcui 
in  Messrs.  Voitch's  nursery,  Chelsea.  Lithographed 
and  printed  by  Guillaume  Severeyns. 
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are  produced  so  abundantly  as  to  give  the  plant 
the  appearance  at  a  distance  of  being  sprinkled 
with  snow.  Of  the  same  type  as  V.  pinguifolia, 
but  ditiering  chiefly  in  size  of  foliage  and  flower, 
are  V.  carnosula,  V.  Godefroyana,  and  V. 
aniplexioaulis.  But  the  most  distinct  and  the 
hardiest  of  all  the  species  are  those  known  as 
the  Whipcord  Veronicas.  These  grow  at  con- 
siderable elevations  on  the  New  Zealand  moun 
tains,  and  are  conseipiently  thoroughly  alijine 
in  character.  They  have  a  curious  appearance, 
closely  resembling  some  kinds  of  conifers,  and, 
except  flhen  iu  flower,  might  readily  be  mis- 
taken for  such.  The  best  of  this  group  is  V. 
cupressoides  var.  variabilis,  better  known  in 
gardens  as  V.  salicornioides,  under  which  name 
it  was  introduced  into  this  country  in  1870  by 
the  late  Mr.  I.  A. -Henry.  It  is  unsui'passed 
among  dwarf  shrubs  for  the  alpine  garden,  and 
forms  a  neat,  low-growing  bush  not  exceeding 
a  height  of  10  inches,  and  with  golden  foliage 
which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  dwarf  Retino- 
spora.  The  flowers,  which  are  sparingly  pro- 
duced, are  white,  with  pink  anthers.  Other 
members  of  tliis  group,  all  of  which  are  invalu- 
able for  rockeries,  <tc.,  are  V.  cupressoides, 
the  typical  species,  which  has  dark  green 
foliage,  grows  erect  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  high, 
and  has  violet-tinted  flowers.  V.  Hectori,  V. 
Armstrongi,  and  V.  lycopodioides  are  also  in 
cultivation,  and  most  interesting  plants. 

The  culture  of  New  Zealand  Veronicas  is  of 
the  simplest  nature.  They  are  not  particular  as 
to  soil,  thought  drought  iu  summer  is  injurious, 
especially  to  the  Whipcord  kinds.  They  may 
be  increased  rapidly  and  without  much  trouble 
from  cuttings.  Indeed,  few  plants  are  so  useful 
for  various  purposes  as  these  New  Zealand 
Speedwells.  R.  Lindsay. 


The  Week's  Work. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Late  Gk.vi'ES. — Varieties  such  as  Alicante,  Bar- 
barossa  and  Alnwick  Seedling  expected  to  arrive 
at  maturity  at  the  end  of  August  or  first  week  in 
September  will  now  be  advancing  rapidly  and 
must  be  favoured  with  a  night  temperature  of 
from  6.5'  to  70  ,  increasing  the  same  by  .5°  by  day 
in  sunless  weather.  It  must  likewise  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Vines  of  this  description,  if  in  rude 
health  and  in  well-drained  borders,  require  far 
more  nourishment  than  early  forced  Vines,  which 
as  a  rule  make  less  wood  and  carry  less  foliage. 
Where  the  roots  were  w.itered  immediately  after 
the  Grapes  were  set,  another  thorough  moistening 
may  now  be  administered  ;  this  will  sufhce  until 
colouring  commences.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant points  in  the  management  of  late  Grapes 
is  airing  ;  most  of  the  failures  which  occur 
are  attributable  to  carelessness  in  this  matter. 
The  great  thing  is  to  get  a  little  air  on  as  soon,  or 
even  before  the  sun  strikes  the  house,  and  that, 
too,  without  having  any  special  regard  as  to  how  the 
thermometer  stands.  As  soon  as  Grapes  attain  to 
the  size  of  Peas  the  bloom  commences  to  develop, 
and  delay  in  admitting  air  after  this  date  invari- 
ably results  in  more  or  less  shiny  berries — a  state 
of  things  fretpiently  attributed  to  friction  from 
the  hair  of  the  head  while  thinning  or  to  being 
mauled  by  the  hand.  Where  late  Muscats  or 
other  Grapes  are  grown  in  span-roofed  houses,  and 
these  run  north  and  south,  much  more  care  is 
needed  in  the  admission  of  air  than  in  a  lean-to,  as 
no  sooner  has  the  sun  ri.sen  than  its  rays  strike  the 
side  of  the  span  facing  east  and  the  temperature 
is  rapidly  raised.  The  safest  plan  is  to  leave  a 
fair  portion  of  air  on  over-night,  even  if  a  little 
extra  fire-heat  has  to  be  emjjloyed  in  consequence. 
This  will  act  as  a  safety-valve  and  pre\ent  con- 
densed moisture  from  settling  on  the  berries.  Tlie 
air  should  be  increased  at  5. 30  or  G  o'clock.      The 


slight  shading  of  the  roof-glass,  as  recommended 
for  earlier  houses,  must  not  be  overlooked,  or  the 
chances  are  the  shoulders  of  many  of  the  finest 
bunches  will  be  disfigured.  Do  not  be  afraid  to 
close  the  house  moderately  early  on  warm  sunny 
afternoons,  as  not  only  is  this,  combined  with 
abundance  of  atmospheric  moisture  charged  with 
ammonia,  necessarj'  to  the  development  of  normal 
sized  berries,  but  by  securing  perfect  ripeness  by 
the  first  week  in  September,  the  Grapes  will  re- 
main in  a  plump  condition  over  a  longer  period 
than  is  the  case  with  those  ripened  at  a  later 
date,  to  say  nothing  of  the  extra  expense  incun-ed 
in  the  consumption  of  fuel  during  autumn. 

Early  pot  Fios. — If  the  house  in  which  these 
were  brought  forward  is  wanted  for  other  purpo.ses, 
the  trees  may  be  lifted  from  the  plunging  bed 
and  removed  to  an  intermediate  house  of  any 
kind,  where  by  exposure  to  sun,  light  and  air  the 
wood  will  undergo  a  gradual  ripening.  A  full 
complement  of  water  at  the  roots  will  still  be 
necessary,  also  occasional  copious  syringings  to 
preserve  the  foliage  in  a  clean  condition.  Isolated 
growths  which  may  start  from  the  main  shoots 
must  be  immediately  removed,  and  as  both  leaf- 
stalks and  embryo  fruit  for  next  year's  crop  will 
continue  to  develop  until  the  foliage  assumes  a 
yellow  tint,  manure  water  in  the  case  of  weakly 
trees,  or  those  which  are  feeling  the  strain  of 
overcropping,  may  still  be  administered.  At  this 
particular  stage  scale  will  sometimes  put  in  an 
appearance,  and  as  it  usually  locates  itself  along 
the  midribs  of  the  leaf,  it  is  best  removed  by  a 
small  i)iece  of  pointed  stick.  This  is  far  jirefer- 
able  to  using  insecticides,  at  any  rate  until  the 
leaves  fall  and  the  wood  is  again  winter  dressed. 
Any  secondary  trees  which  were  repotted  last 
autumn,  and  are  consequently  feeling  the  weight 
of  the  crop,  may  have  a  portion  of  the  fruit 
removed,  or  in  extreme  cases  the  whole  of  it  ; 
this  combined  with  judicious  feeding  will  enable 
them  to  recover  from  the  temporary  check,  and 
to  develop  a  normal  growth  in  readiness  for  a  full 
crop  of  fruit  next  year.  The  same  remarks  apply 
to  trees  on  trellises  or  walls  which  were  last 
winter  lifted  or  root-pruned.  Figs  on  outside 
walls  that  have  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  recent 
frosts  may  now  be  thinned  for  the  last  time. 
Where  more  tlian  three  fruits  cluster  around  the 
extremities  of  the  shoots  they  must  be  reduced  to 
that  number,  and  where  the  trees  are  not  yet 
mulched,  the  v/ork  should  at  once  be  done  in 
order  to  conserve  the  moisture.  Young  trees 
raised  from  cuttings  or  layers  which  have  filled 
their  pots  with  roots  must  be  potted  on  without 
delay,  as  if  allowed  to  become  in  the  least  pot- 
bound,  the  growths  will  quickly  become  hardened, 
and  an  undersized  plant  be  the  result.  If  liberally 
treated  they  will  make  four  or  five  good  stout 
shoots  capable  of  bearing  a  few  nice  fruits  next 
season,  and  large  plants  ht  for  forcing  if  need  be 
the  year  following. 

Peaches  on  walls. — In  the  majority  of  cases, 
at  least  where  cleansing  the  trees  has  been 
attended  to,  the  new  growths  will  be  far  enough 
advanced  for  tying  in.  This  should  be  carried 
out  on  exactly  the  same  lines  as  recommended  for 
trees  under  glass.  A  leader  should  always  be 
retained  and  another  shoot  at  the  base  to  take 
the  place  of  the  bearing  lateral  when  removed 
after  the  crop  is  gathered  in  the  autumn.  If  at 
the  last  disbudding  more  shoots  were  retained 
than  can  bo  conveniently  laid  in  without  crowding, 
they  must  now  be  removed,  finally  aiming  at  a  dis- 
tanceof  some  4inchesor5inchesbetweentlieshoots. 
In  cases,  however,  where  aphis  hascri[)pled  thetree 
a  somewhat  greater  [lercentage  of  new  growth  maj- 
be  left  in  order  to  induce  an  improved  root-action 
and  enable  the  tree  to  recoup  itself  as  the  season 
advances.  In  such  ca.ses  a  little  thinning  may 
take  place  early  in  August  to  admit  sun  and  air. 
Endeavour  to  train  the  shoots  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  will  not  run  into  each  other  later  on, 
and  if  young  trees  have  any  shoots  of  a  gross 
character  in  their  centres  which  are  likely  to 
monopolise  the  rising  sap,  tliey  must  be  entirely 
removed,  or  so  bent  round  that  its  flow  will  be 
materially  checked,  and  thus  the  side  and  bottom 


growths  be  enabled  to  appropriate  their  full  share 
of  nourishment.  If  any  traces  of  green  or  black- 
fly  remain,  go  over  the  trees  once  more  with  the 
garden  engine.  This  cleansing  should  sutfice  till 
the  fruit  is  gathered.  In  districts  which  have 
been  favoured  with  the  late  copious  rains,  borders 
fairly  retentive  of  moisture  will  take  no  harm  until 
after  the  fruit  has  stoned,  especially  if  mulching 
has  been  carried  out  as  previously  advised. 
Where,  however,  rain  has  been  scarce,  it  will  be 
well  to  give  another  thorough  moistening  before 
the  stoning  process  is  entered  on.  If  earwigs 
make  their  appearance,  a  raid  must  at  once  be 
made  on  them,  the  most  effectual  trap  being  in 
the  shape  of  small  tufts  of  Moss  or  even  hay 
tucked  between  the  trees  and  the  wall.  These 
must  be  examined  each  morning  and  the  pests 
destroyed.  Where  small  Willow  shoots  are  pro- 
curable, these  are  preferable  to  shreds  for  securing 
the  growths,  as  they  allow  the  sun's  rays  to  pene- 
trate to  every  part  of  the  tree. 

Strawberry  runners. — Where  stock  plants 
for  the  supply  of  early  runners  made  but  an  in- 
different growth  last  summer,  and  are  conse- 
quently less  vigorous  this  season,  a  portion  of  the 
runners  may  be  removed  while  yet  in  their  in- 
fancy, or  the  probability  is  they  will  be  both  late 
in  developing  and  inferior  in  quality.  Where  Ijime 
and  labour  are  at  command,  one  or  two  waterings 
with  diluted  farmyard  liquid  will  help  them  for- 
ward and  prevent  them  falling  a  prey  to  insects. 
Small  pots  should  be  cleaned  as  opportunity 
offers,  and  sufficient  soil  mixed  and  held  in  readi- 
ness, so  that  there  shall  be  no  unnecessary  delay 
when  once  the  earliest  runners  are  ready. 

Plums.— Any  trees  which  fell  victims  to  the 
aphis  scourge  this  spring,  and  are  consequently 
crippled,  had  better  be  relieved  of  a  ]rartion  of  the 
fruit,  or  in  bad  cases  the  whole  of  it,  as  if  allowed 
to  remain,  growth  will  not  only  be  late  and  poor, 
but  the  fruit  at  the  stoning  period  will  probably 
turn  yellow  and  fall.  Healthy  Plum  trees  on  walls, 
however,  must  be  allowed  to  carry  rather  more 
than  is  generally  advisable,  that  is  -nhere  tarts 
and  preserves  are  esteemed,  as  standard  and  bush 
trees  having  been  generally  hard  hit  by  frost,  the 
general  yield  will  be  none  too  plentifuL 

Orchard  Ai'I'Lks.— Trees  in  newly-planted  or- 
chards should  have  a  space  of  fi  feet  or  8  feet  from 
the  bole  of  the  tree,  kept  free  from  weeds  and 
rubbish,  so  that  by  the  admission  of  warmth 
and  fresh  air  the  roots  may  be  drawn  towards  the 
surface,  and  kept  there  by  the  aid  of  rich  mulch- 
ings and  occasional  manurial  waterings. 

John  Crawford. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Beetroot,  main-crop.— The  thinning  of  this  crop 
should  now  receive  attention.  Owing  to  the 
genial  rains  of  the  past  month  there  are  few 
blanks  in  tlie  rows,  and  the  plants  have  made 
rapid  growth.  To  get  the  best  results,  at  least  9 
inches"  should  be  allowed  between  the  plants. 
Transplanting  the  seedlings  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary when  the  rows  are  very  irregular,  m  which 
case  it  is  best  to  lift  carefully  so  as  to  preserve  the 
tap  roots,  and  in  dibbling  in  to  make  the  holes 
the  reciuired  length  so  as  to  prevent  twisting  of 
the  tap  roots.  The  space  between  the  plants 
should  be  hoed  frequently,  and  in  poor  land  a  sur- 
face dres.«ing  of  soot  is  benefieiah  The  Turnip  vane- 
ties  which  have  been  sown  on  a  warm  bonier  will 
soon  be  fit  for  use.  These  should  be  used  as  soon 
as  fit,  as  thev  are  not  so  good  if  left  too  long  in  the 
soil.  Another  sowing  may  yet  be  m.ade  should 
there  be  any  <leficienc;y,  as  the  plants  from  seed 
sown  now,  though  small,  will  keep  better  than 
coarser  kinds,  and  will  provide  a  late  supply. 
For  present  sowing  such  kinds  as  Dell's  Crimson 
or  Prngnell's  Exhibition  are  the  best,  and  retain 
their  high  colour  till  the  last.  Cheltenham  Green 
Top  is  also  good  in  poor  soils. 

Autumn  (."arhots.-  In  many  gardens,  owing  to 
the  ravages  of  grubs  and  wireworm,  the  large 
Carrots  .sown  early  in  April,  after  being  stored  a 
few  weeks,  become  so  much  diseased  that  many 
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are  u-selesg.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  make  up  lost 
time  if  the  crop  does  not  look  healthj-,  also  if 
young  Carrots  are  rc(|iured,  as  these  young 
roots  are  often  more  vahied  than  tlie  older  ones. 
Not  only  are  they  valuable  for  autumn  supplies, 
but  an  early  variety,  such  as  Early  Nantes,  sown 
now  is  much  more  useful  than  the  larger  kinds. 
For  autumn  sowing  I  prefer  the  Early  Scarlet  Horn 
or  Scarlet  Model.  To  prevent  loss' from  disease 
it  is  well  to  prepare  the  quarter  for  the  autumn 
crop  by  giving  liberal  dressings  of  burnt  soil  or 
garden  refuse,  wood  ashes,  soot,  and  lime  if  the 
latter  is  required.  I  have  mixed  gas-lime  and 
burnt  refuse  for  this  crop,  and  secured  good  Car- 
rots in  soils  where  it  was  impossible  to  get  a  sound 
roo*-;.  For  late  autumn  and  winter  use  another 
sowing  in  August  will  provide  the  spring  supply, 
and  if  the  soil  is  prepared  as  advised,  the  roots 
may  remain  in  the  soil  if  protected  with  litter 
or  dry  Bracken  in  severe  weather.  Light  soils 
should  be  made  very  firm  previous  to  the  seed 
being  sow  n. 

Main-crop  Celekt.— There  should  be  no  delay 
in  getting  out  this  crop,  the  moist  weather  being 
all  in  its  favour.  In  lifting,  tlie  side  shoots  or 
offsets  must  be  detached.  In  planting  in  light 
soils  the  plants  should  be  made  firm,  and  in  dry 
weather  given  a  tliorough  soaking  to  settle  the 
soil  round  the  roots.  Should  liot  weather  follow 
planting,  a  damping  overhead  in  the  evenings  for 
a  short  time  will  assist  in  establishing  the  plants. 
In  planting  this  lot  more  space  should  be  allowed 
than  for  the  earlier  lot.  If  the  |)lants  are  required 
to  be  specially  good,  single  rows  are  much  best. 

Late  Celery.— All  do  not  grow  what  may  be 
termed  late  Celery,  but  in  many  gardens  it  is 
more  serviceable  than  the  earlier  lot,  as  though  it 
may  not  e(|ual  it  in  size,  flavour,  and  colour,  it  is 
e([ually  valuable.  The  plants  from  this  sowing 
made  two  months  ago  will  now  be  in  condition  to 
prick  oft' into  lines  on  a  cool  border,  and  if  sown 
as  advised  on  a  hard  bottom  and  given  protection 
for  a  time,  the  plants  will  be  sturdy  and  lift 
easily.  The  largest  plants  may  be  left  and  lifted 
direct  into  the  trenches,  these  forming  the  early 
s])ring  supply,  while  those  transplanted  will 
give  a  succession  and  last  well  into  the  spring. 
For  keeping  I  have  found  no  Celery  equal  to 
Standard-bearer,  a  valuable  variety  of  medium 
size  and  good  quality.  The  trenches  for  the  late 
crop  should  now  be  prepared  as  advised  for  earlier 
lots,  and  in  doing  so  give  as  open  a  position  as 
possible,  as  the  harder  the  growth  the  better  will 
the  Celery  keep.  I  al.so  find  it  best  not  to  manure 
too  much  for  the  late  lot.  Since  I  have  used  less 
manure,  decay  and  running  to  seed  are  less  preva- 
lent. Food  in  the  shape  of  surface  dressings  with 
Boot,  salt,  or  fish  manure  is  far  preferable  to 
excess  of  animal  manures  at  the  roots. 

Celery  disease. — This  makes  sad  havoc  with 
the  plants  in  the  earlier  stages  if  means  are  not 
taken  to  arrest  it.  The  best  preventive  is  to 
adopt  prompt  measures  before  the  flies  deposit 
their  eggs.  Dusting  over  the  plants  with  soot 
when  the  leaves  are  damp  prevents  the  grub 
spreading  in  its  earlier  stages.  Keeping  the 
plants  growing  vigorously  is  one  of  the  best 
preventives,  as  a  check  of  any  kind  increases  the 
evil,  and  the  more  room  the  seedlings  have  to 
develop  with  ample  sujiplies  of  moi.sture,  there 
is  less  trouble.  Where  the  larva-  are  present, 
dusting  with  soot  cannot  reach  the  grubs.  In 
such  cases  hand-picking  is  the  only  remedy, 
crushing  the  grub  between  the  finger  and  thumb 
and  burning  all  adected  ])arts.  Though  it  sadly 
disfigures  the  plants,  it  is  the  only  remedy.  With 
care  the  plants  soon  recover,  but  it  is  necessary 
to  go  over  them  frequently  and  remove  any  por- 
tion attacked. 

Late  Bri'ssels  Sproi'Ts.— I  have  for  years 
planted  what  may  be  termed  late  Brussels  Si)routs 
and  find  them  of  great  service.  The  lite  plants 
are  the  small  ones  from  the  sowing  in  the  open  or 
from  a  sowing  somewhat  later  than  usually  re- 
commended. By  planting  a  late  or  third  batch 
the  season  is  niui-h  iirolonged,  as  good  sprouts 
may  be  had  for  fully  six  months,  these  late  plants 


lasting  well  into  spring  and  not  running  so  soon 
as  larger  |ilants  ;  neither  is  it  advisable  to  plant 
in  such  rich  soil,  as  for  late  use  a  gross  growth  is 
not  wanted.  I  also  prefer  a  dwarf  variety,  such 
as  Paris  Market  or  Veitch's  Paragon,  these  being 
hardier  and  not  running  so  soon  as  larger  forms. 
An  open  position  and  deeply-dug  land  are  best, 
giving  the  plants  plenty  of  space. 

Late  Peas. — I  advised  sowing  the  taller  Mar- 
row varieties  up  to  this  date  and  in  trenches  in 
light  or  poor  soils.  In  sowing  after  midsummer, 
the  question  of  soil,  position  and  other  particulars 
must  be  ascertained,  as  it  is  useless  to  sow  the 
tall  Marrow  varieties  in  unsuitable  soils,  as  they 
become  a  prey  to  mildew  and  do  not  pay  for  rooiii 
occupied.  Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  decided 
gain  in  the  varieties  suitable  for  late  culture.  I 
do  not  like  some  of  the  white  round-seeded  forms, 
the  pods  being  small  and  the  produce  poor  com- 
pared to  those  with  more  substance.  Sturdy,  a 
dwarf  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  is  a  good  late  variety,  a 
robust  grov/er  and  continuous  bearer.  Stratagem 
is  also  a  dwarf  Marrow  type  of  great  excellence 
for  late  sowing.  Walker's  Perpetual  Bearer  is 
likewise  good  where  very  dwarf  varieties  are  re- 
(piired.  Chelsea  Gem  is  one  of  the  best.  For  late 
use  it  is  necessary  to  sow  in  good  land  and  allow 
ample  space. 

Onions.  — So  far  I  have  observed  no  trace  of  the 
dreaded  Onion  maggot,  but  I  take  special  precau- 
tions to  prevent  it  as  much  as  possible,  as  in  old 
gardens  this  [lest  is  very  troublesome.  In  an 
earlier  note  I  advised  early  thinning  where  the 
seedlings  were  thick,  as  if  left  too  long  they  suffer 
badly.  There  is  far  less  trouble  if  the  seedlings 
can  be  kept  growing  rapidly  ;  it  is  when  they  re- 
ceive a  check  that  disease  makes  rapid  headwaj'. 
The  weather  having  been  wet,  there  have  been 
abundant  opportunities  for  feeding  the  crop. 
Should  the  plants  become  affected,  it  is  best  to 
pull  up  and  burn  affected  plants  and  syringe  the 
remainder  with  soluble  petroleum  at  the  rate  of  2 
to  3  ozs.  to  the  gallon,  using  rain  water  in  a  tepid 
state.  After  the  dressing  a  thorough  treading  of 
the  soil  close  to  tlie  plants  will  do  good. 

a.  Wytiies. 


rendering  what  is  the  intention  of  the  schedule 
would  save  a  good  deal  of  trouble  and  perhaps 
some  disappointment  and  heart-burnings  to  exhi- 
bitors.— Alex.  Wallace. 


Flower  shows— their  schedulesandjudg'es. 

-I  am  glad  to  see  that  at  the  recent  Temple 
show  the  names  of  the  judges  were  published 
beforehand  in  the  programme.  This  is  an  ex- 
ample which  ought  to  be  imitated  at  all  flower 
shows,  but  it  would  be  better  if  they  could  be 
announced  in  the  schedules.  At  a  horse  show, 
an  agricultural  show,  or  a  dog  show  the  names  of 
the  judges  are  announced  long  beforehand.  Why 
should  it  be  otherwise  at  a  flower  show  ?  Judges, 
like  examiners,  do  not  always  think  alike,  and  if 
the  name  of  an  examiner  be  known  beforehand, 
the  candidates  are  prepared  with  answers  to  suit. 
So  also  with  judges  ;  their  views  are  known  and 
exhibitors  are  on  an  e<iuality  in  preparing  their 
exhibits  ;  but  unknown  judges  have  unknown 
views,  and  exhibitors  in  consequence  maj'  fail  un- 
expectedly. Another  point  that  is  capable  of 
much  im|irovenient  is  the  loose  grammatical  man- 
ner in  which  the  schedules  are  jjrepared  before- 
hand, .so  that  often  .several  difTerent  interpreta- 
tions may  be  put  upon  one  wording.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  following  out  of  many  examples  : 
"Class.  Six  Lilium  auiatum  in  pots!"  Doesthis 
mean  (it  might)  any  number  of  jiots  containing 
each  six  Liliuni  auratum?  or  must  there  be  six 
pots  of  L.  auratum,  any  number  of  bulbs  in  each 
pot  ;  or  six  bulbs  of  L.  auratum,  each  in  se|iarate 
pots?  If  the  last  is  meant,  (hen  the  wording 
"six  L.  auratum,  one  in  a  pot,'' would  be  clear 
and  definite  ;  or,  "  Class.  (Collection  of  Lilies  not 
exceeding  twelve."  Here  please  note  that  there 
is  no  mention  of  pots,  so  that  it  is  po.ssible  to  mis- 
understand it  to  include  twelve  cut  Lily  blooms  ; 
or  it  might  inemi  l,wclvo  [lots  of  Lilies,  each  pot 
made  up  of  four  to  six  bulbs  and  any  nuuiljcr  of 
stems.  It  might  include  all  of  one  sort,  or  all  dis- 
tinct sorts,  or  otherwise ;  or  it  might  mean 
twelve  se|)arato  Lilies,  not  neces,sarily  distinct, 
each  in  a  pot.     A  little   care   in  grammatically 
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NEW  AMERICAN  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

OF  1894. 

New  seedling  Chrysanthemums  of  American 
origin,  as  distinguished  from  those  imported  into 
that  country  from  Japan,  are  yearly  becoming  of 
greater  interest  and  importance  to  the  English 
and  Continental  cultivators.  But  it  is  necessary 
to  em|iliasise  the  fact  that  they  can  hardly  be 
said  to  occupy  the  exaggerated  position  attributed 
to  them  by  one  Transatlantic  raiser,  who  in  a 
moment  of  enthusiastic  patriotism  declared  that 
they  were  far  finer  than  any  e\er  jiroducefl  by 
the  florists  of  older  countries.  Before  making 
any  comment  upon  the  introductions  for  the 
current  year  it  may  be  serviceable  to  some 
readers  of  The  Garden  to  relate  as  briefly  as  the 
subject  will  permit  a  few  of  the  leading  events 
in  the  progress  of  Chrysanthemum  cultivation  in 
the  United  States,  always  of  course  bearing  in 
mind  that  it  is  done  from  an  English,  and  not  an 
American  standpoint.  Anything  properly  worthy 
of  the  name  of  a  history  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
in  America  has  yet  to  be  written,  and  it  must 
necessarily  be  undertaken  b}'  an  American  writer. 
The  compilation  of  such  a  work  to  be  thoroughly 
satisfactory  and  authentic  demands  a  residence 
on  the  sjiot,  and  the  gleaning  of  reliable  material 
from  local  records  and  from  persons  long  con- 
nected with  the  work,  all  of  which  are  practically 
outside  the  power  of  an  ordinary  Engli.sh  writer. 

As  in  England,  so  in  America  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum had  been  cultivated  by  the  flower-lo/ing 
community  for  many  years  prior  to  its  becoming 
a  general  favourite  with  the  multitude.  It  is 
really  only  during  the  past  fifteen  years  or  so  that 
it  has  accjuired  anything  like  the  renown  it  now 
enjoys,  and  it  is  safe  to  affirm  that  it  is  more 
eager I3'  sought  after,  more  largely  raised,  more 
readily  dealt  in,  and  more  enthusiastically  ex- 
hibited throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
LTnion  than  any  other  flower  known. 

So  far  as  the  large-flowered  Chrysanthemum  is 
concerned,  the  date  of  its  introduction  into 
Europe  can  be  definitely  fixed  by  reference  to 
contemporary  records.  In  1789  M.  Blancard, 
of  Marseilles,  brought  home  from  China  to  that 
port  tlie  first  variety  of  the  kind,  and  this  in  the 
following  year  was  sent  to  England.  But  with 
regard  to  the  importation  of  the  pojjular  autumn 
flower  into  the  United  States,  no  precise  date  can 
be  given,  nor  do  we  know  the  name  or  names  of 
those  kinds  that  were  first  introduced  to  American 
growers.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  no 
great  length  of  time  elajised  before  the  new 
flower  was  sent  from  England  to  America,  and 
Mr.  John  Thor|)e  tells  us  that  there  is  no  doubt 
many  xarieties  were  introduced  from  Europe  to 
Ameiica  before  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  He  further  adils  that  in  his  .search  after 
okl  varieties  he  has  plainly  traced  some  as  far 
back  as  ISll,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the  I'cnnsyl- 
vania  Horticultural  Society  in  IS'.H)  he  produced 
a  specimen  of  a  variety  which  had  been  in  one 
family  o\'er  sixty  years. 

Another  authority,  Mr.  .lames  Morton,  in  his 
excellent  treatise  "  Chrysantliemum  Culture  for 
America,"  says  that  its  introduction  was  in  1810, 
or  iieihaps  earlier.  Apparently  the  early  history 
of  the  now  po|iular  favourite  is  lost,  and  no  one 
can  say  with  certainly  who  first  cultivated  it  in 
the  New  World.  Boston  claims  to  have  known  it 
(lie  longest,  but  (|Uotiug  again  from  Mr.  John 
Thorpe,  the  flower  was  known  liolh  in  \'irginia 
and  in  the  gardens  of  l^ong  Island  from  fifty  to 
sixty  years  ago. 

It  is  not  didicult  to  imagine  tliat  the  Chrysan- 
themum would  receive  altiiitiou  in  (he  New  Eng- 
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land  States  at  first,  thence  to  spread  farther  west 
as  its  merits  became  more  generally  known  and 
appreciated.  As  long  ago  as  1829  the  State  of 
ftlassachusetts  had  a  horticultural  society,  and  it 
is  a  fact  of  some  importance  in  our  present  theme 
to  state  that  the  earliest  account  of  an  exhibition 
of  Chrysanthemums  in  America  is  in  1830,  when, 
according  to  an  article  in  the  Boston  Evtnwij  Tran- 
script, fifteen  varieties  were  then  shown  at  an  ex- 
hibition held  by  that  society.  The  names  are  not 
given,  but  in  a  paragraph  which  appeared  in  the 
Garden  and  Forest  referring  to  Mr.  Tliorpe's  re- 
searches, it  seems  that  the  old  lilac,  the  change- 
able white,  and  the  golden  yellow  were  some  of 
those  originally  grown  in  the  States. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  history  of  the  Chry- 
santhemum in  America  is  closely  linked  with  its 
history  in  England.  Away  further  west  another 
event  may  have  contributed  indirectly  to  the  ex- 
tension of  Chrj'santhemum  cultivation,  although 
it  is  mere  conjecture.  Mr.  Samuel  Brookes,  at 
one  time  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Barr  and  Brookes, 
of  Ball's  Pond,  London,  and  a  Fellow  of  the  now 
Roj'al  Horticultural  Society,  which  did  more  for 
the  Chrysanthemum  in  its  early  days  than  is 
generallj'  supposed,  had  been  instrumental  in  im- 
porting from  China  into  England  several  new- 
Chrysanthemums,  his  firm  having  actually  at  their 
own  expense  sent  a  traveller  named  Joseph  Poole 
to  the  Far  East  to  collect  new  plants.  Among 
these  novelties  new  Chrysanthemums  formed  a 
meritorious  portion,  and  they  were  soon  added  to 
the  collection  then  being  formed  in  the  Chiswick 
Garden.  Mr.  Brookes,  through  pecuniar}'  mis- 
fortune, was  compelled  to  emigrate  to  America 
some  years  afterwards,  and  he  settled  at  Chicago 
in  1833,  then  a  mere  country  village,  taking  with 
him  amongst  other  things  nursery  and  seed  stock, 
plants,  &c.  Mr.  Brookes  was  a  man  of  good  edu- 
cation, and  in  close  correspondence  with  many 
horticultural  celebrities  of  the  time,  and  it  seems 
more  than  probable  he  would  not  be  likely  to 
omit  to  include  in  his  stock  some  specimens  of  a 
plant  like  the  Chrysanthemum,  which  was  then 
rapidly  making  headway  in  the  country  of  his 
birth. 

According  to  Mr.  C.  M.  Hovey,  of  Boston, 
between  fiftj'  and  sixty  years  ago  he  had  in  his 
collection  seventy  difl'erent  varieties  of  Chrysan- 
themums gathered  from  all  sources  in  Europe  and 
America,  but  he,  imfortunately,  gives  us  no  indi- 
cation of  the  kinds  he  j)Ossessed.  It  was  in  that 
city  in  the  year  18(51  that  the  first  prizes,  which 
amounted  to  seventeen  dollars,  were  offered.  On 
the  authoritj',  however,  of  Mr.  Thorpe,  we  learn 
that  a  show  was  held  the  pi-evious  year  in  Phila- 
delphia, when  plants  perfect  in  shape  and  15  feet 
in  circumference  were  staged.  It  is  added  that 
some  of  the  pompons,  like  Mme.  Lafarge,  Sacra 
mento.  Rosette  and  Napoleon,  had  between  2000 
and  3000  flowers  expanded  at  once  upon  them. 

In  1868,  as  an  American  contemporary  informs 
us,  the  autumn  show  of  the  Massachusetts  Horti- 
cultural Society  was  first  called  the  "  Chrysanthe- 
mum Show,"  and  the  prize  list  amounted  to  5.3 
dollars.  Eleven  years  later  the  sura  was  increased 
to  15(1  dollars,  and  a  whole  day  was  devoted  to  the 
show  for  the  first  time.  In  l.-iter  years  the  Boston 
Chrysanthemum  show  has  advanced  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  for  three  days  are  now  considered  neces- 
sary, and  the  prize  list  for  1894  provided  by  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  is  consider- 
ably in  excess  of  11(10  dollars,  as  much  as  180 
being  offered  in  one  class  for  plants,  and  90  dollars 
in  one  class  for  cut  blooms.  Other  exhibitions  in 
centres  like  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Indianapolis, 
Chicago  and  elsewhere  show  a  proportionate 
increase  both  in  money  prizes  and  in  attendance 
of  visitors. 

No  effort  to  raise  new  varieties  from  seed  appears 
to  have  been  made  previous  to  1876,  when  Dr. 
H.  P.  Walcott,  at  one  time  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Society,  made  the  first  attempt. 
His  real  success  began  three  years  later,  and  in 
this  interesting  |)liase  of  Chrysanthemum  culture 
he  was  soon  followed  by  Mr.  Tliorpe.  It  is  not 
convenient,  owing  to  the  space  at  command,  so 
give  in  detail  the  names  of  the  early  productions 


of  these  two  pioneers,  but  it  is  worthy  of  record 
that  the  material  that  they  first  had  to  work  upon 
was  either  French  or  English,  probably  both. 

A  little  more  than  eleven  years  ago  Dr.  Walcott 
read  a  paper,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society, 
dealing  with  the  history  and  cultivation  of  Chry- 
santhemums, and  as  he  had  from  first  to  last 
between  500  and  600  varieties  under  his  care,  his 
experience  up  to  that  time  must  certainly  be 
regarded  as  a  useful  one  ;  and,  furthermore,  it  also 
shows  the  kinds  from  which  he  was  most  likely  to 
select  his  seed-bearing  plants,  as  those  which 
succeeded  best  in  his  garden  are  named  and 
described  in  lists  appended  to  his  paper.  The 
Japanese  were  Grandiflorum,  Bouquet  Fait, 
Ceres,  Dr.  Masters,  Elaine,  Fair  Maid  of  Guern- 
sey, Fulton,  La  Charmeuse,  M.  Dehiux,  Purple 
King,  The  Cossack,  Parasol.  The  large  - 
flowered  were  Guernsey  Nugget,  Prince  of 
Wales,  Mr.  Brunlees,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Venus, 
Dr.  Sharpe,  Mrs.  Haliburton,  Annie  Salter, 
Souvenir  de  Mercedes,  Orange  Annie  Salter, 
Prince  Alfred,  Princess  of  Teck,  Hero  of  Stoke 
Newington,  Pink  Perfection,  Julie  Lagravere, 
Progne,  Felicity.  He  also  supplies  a  list  of  pom- 
pons, which  do  not  of  late  years  seem  to  receive 
much  attention  at  the  hands  of  American  growers, 
and  some  early-flowering  kinds,  which  are  still 
well  known  to  us  in  England.  The  names  of  Mr. 
W.  K.  Harris,  Mr.  Waterer,  and  Mr.  Robert 
Craig  were  almost  the  next  in  turn  to  become 
familiar  to  us  as  raisers  of  good  American  seed- 
lings, and  subsequentlv  Mr.  Allen,  Messrs.  E.  G. 
Hill  and  Son,  Mr.  G.  N.  May,  Mr.  T.  H.  Spauld- 
ing,  Messrs.  Fewkes  and  Son,  Messrs.  Pitcher  and 
Manda,  Messrs.  Peter  Henderson  and  Co.,  Messrs. 
Nathan  Smith  and  Son,  Mr.  J.  C.  Vaughan,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  say  how  many  more  besides  have 
all  entered  upon  the  work  of  seedling-raising  or 
importation  in  a  way  that  has  done  much  to  popu- 
larise the  Chrysanthemum  in  their  country.  Ex- 
hibitions are  now  held  in  all  the  important  towns, 
and  many  of  the  American  seedlings  have  steadily 
increased  in  favour  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
although  it  is  a  matter  of  some  regret  that  those 
which  seem  to  do  best  in  America  frequently  turn 
out  indifferently  with  us,  and  rice  I'ersa. 

In  turning  over  the  lists  for  the  past  three  years 
the  following  appear  to  be  those  which  are  most 
apj)reciated  in  England  :  Delaware,  Eda  Prass, 
Elmer  D.  Smith,  John  Dyer,  Louis  Boehmer, 
Waban,  C.  B.  Whitnall,  Col.  W.  B.  Smith,  (ieorge 
Savage,  G.  W.  Childs,  H.  Ballantine,  John  H. 
Taylor,  Julius  Roehrs,  Lord  Brooke,  Mrs.  E.  D. 
Adams,  Mrs.  J.  Hood  Wright,  W.  A.  Manda, 
William  Falconer,  (Jettysburgh,  (iolden  Wed- 
ding, Good  (iracious.  Judge  Hoitt,  Mrs.  Walter 
Cutting,  Niveus,  Pearl  Beauty,  Primrose  League, 
Robert'MoInnes,  The  Tribune,  W.  G.  Newitt,  &c. 
A  large  number  of  other  introductions  during  that 
period  have  also  been  seen  at  our  trade  displays 
and  floral  meetings,  but  they  are  mostly  of  older 
date  than  tliose  just  mentioned. 

The  novelties  for  1894  come  mainly. from  those 
crowers  upon  whom  we  have  usual!}-  depended 
during  the  past  few  years,  although  in  some 
cases  they  are  less  numerous  than  before.  It  is 
noticeable  that  there  are  many  varieties  of  the 
Japanese  incurved  type;  and,  indeed,  the  best 
(Chrysanthemums  we  have  of  that  sort  are  the 
product  of  American  growers.  Other  flowers  de- 
signated incurved  or  reflexed  must  be  taken  for 
what  they  are  worth,  as  experience  has  shown  us 
on  many  occasions  that  American  classification  in 
those  sections  requires  considerable  correction 
when  the  plans  bloom  here;  as  an  instance  of 
which  it  is,  i)erhaps,  only  needful  to  mention  that 
Eda  Prass,  a  most  pronounced  Japanese  with  us, 
was  sent  out  by  the  distributor  in  America  as  a 
reflexed  flower,  and  other  cases  of  this  sort  have 
constantly  occurred. 

The  Atienione  group,  which  remains  open  to 
great  improvement,  receives  a  substantial  addi- 
tion from  Messrs.  Pitcher  an<l  Manda,  for,  as  will 
be  .seen  in  the  annexed  list,  that  firm  is  sending 
out  twelve  new  kinds  from  their  Short  Hills  Nur- 
sery.    A  large  number  of  other  varieties   raised 


by  them  in  America  and  sent  to  this  country  for 
trial  will  be  distributed  under  English  names  by 
Mr.  Jones,  of  Lewisham,  who,  as  will  be  remem- 
bered, purchased  their  entire  stock  last  autumn. 
These  being  genuine  American  seedlings,  it  has 
been  thought  only  proi)er  to  include  them  in  this 
list,  although  the  selection,  description,  and 
naming  are  due  to  Mr.  Jones,  whose  name,  there- 
fore, appears  as  the  introducer.  Among  them  are 
many  excellent  flowers  ;  and  when  they  are  fully 
known  and  more  widely  in  cultivation,  a  fair  pro- 
portion will  probably  occupy  a  worthy  place  in 
our  best  collections.  All  those  now  named  were 
bloomed  last  season  in  the  Ryecroft  Nursery,  and 
it  may  be  observed  that  it  is  not  often  that  the 
opportunity  occurs  of  'seeing  foreign  seedlings  a 
year  in  advance,  as  was  the  case  with  these. 

One  thing  in  connection  with  the  American 
novelties  for  1894  deserves  remark.  They  are 
nearly  if  not  quite  all  American  seedlings,  and 
not,  as  so  often  has  been  the  case,  made  up  of  large 
numbers  of  varieties  imported  from  Japan. 

Achilles  (May). — Incurved  ;  soft  pink,  ch-angiog  to 
pearl-white. 

Adele  Merz  (syn.,  Stanley  Baxter). 

American  _Ba(;?e  (Pitcher  and  Manda). — Anemone; 
ray  florets  white,  centre  rose-purple. 

Beau  Ideal  (E.  G.  Hill).-FJat  flower,  with  in- 
curving  centre,  broad  petals,  rose-pink,  centre  lightT. 

Captain  2'urrens  (Jones). — Japanese;  massive 
petals,  which  are  rather  broad  and  sUghtly  incurving 
at  the  tips ;  colour  deep  golden  yellow,  outer  florets 
shaded  crimson-bronze. 

Challemje  (E.  G.  Hill). — Japanese  incurved ;  globu- 
lar flower;  colour  golden  yellow. 

Charlea  A.  Jexsup  (Jones). — Incurved  Japanese; 
flore's  of  medium  breadth,  but  long  and  closely  in- 
curving, forming  a  globular  flower  ;  colour  rich  golden 
yellow. 

Christa  Bell  (Spaulding).— Outer  petals  deep  rose, 
inner  ones  apricot-yellow. 

Cinderella  (Spaulding).— Reflexed  ;  colour  white. 

Clinton  Clialfant  (Spaulding).— Golden  yellow;  a 
sport  from  J.  H.  White. 

Condor  (Pitcher  and  Manda).— Anemone ;  tubular 
ray  florets  rose-purple,  centre  rose-purple,  tipped 
yellow. 

Dtsdemona  (Jones).  —  Reflexed  Japanese;  florets 
rather  narrow  and  droopitg;  colour  rosy  pink,  with 
paler  centre. 

Dr.  Conan  Doyle  (Jones).— Japanese  ;  medium-sized 
florets,  which  are  stiff  and  erect,  pretty,  soft,  bright 
pink  colour. 

Dorothy  Tole.r  (Pitcher  and  Manda).— Reflexed ; 
warm  rose,  tipped  red. 

Duchess  o/  Wellington  (Jones) .—Japanese  incurved ; 
long  drooping  florets  outside,  with  inner  ones  incurv- 
ing"; the  florets  are  twisted,  curly,  and  deeply 
grooved,  and  of  medium  breadth  ;  colour  pure  gulden 
yellow. 

Elizabeth  Bisland  (Pitcher  and  Manda).— Reflexed ; 
silvery  pink.  . 

Esther  Cleveland  (Spaulding).— Japanese  mcurved  ; 
colour  deep  roEG-pink.  ^ 

Eufjvne  Dailledome  (E.  G.  Hdl).— Japanese  m- 
curve'd  ;  large  bloom,  bright  yellow,  outer  pefcils  very 
broad.  . 

Fairview  (Spauldmg).— Deep  cnmson-Iako  self, 
dwarf. 

Falcon  (Pitcher  and  Mauda).  — --i-nemone ;  ray 
Horefs  whitj,  centre  straw-yellow. 

Frank  Hatfield  (Spaulding).  —  Japanese  ;  sdvery 
pink,  suH'useJ  and  striped  darker. 

Fred.  Wuterton  (Jones).  —  Japanese  meurved; 
deeply  grooved  florets  of  good  breadth,  wliich  are 
twisted  and  curly  ;  companion  to  such  a  flower  as 
Houle  d'Or,  ex'  ept  in  colour,  which  is  of  a  soft  palo 
shade  of  lilac-piuk. 

Freelinj  J.  Lun-rence  (Jones). — Japanese ;  the 
petals  are  of  medium  width,  grooved,  and  sharply 
p.iinted  at  the  tips,  some  of  them  turning  over  at  the 
edge  show  the  two  colours  in  striking  contrast;  inside 
of  the  florets  pale  silvery  pink,  witli  a  reverse  of 
bright  vio'et  amaranth,  paling  off  with  age. 

(;tir;.i  (Pitcher  and  Manda). —.\nem.-ne  ;  ray  florets 
broad,  white,  centre  white,  tipped  yellow. 

Ge-jnie  Cohille  (Jones).- Petals  incurved,  making 
up  a  solid  bloom,  with  fimbriated  tips;  colour  deep 
rose  with  a  reverse  of  silver. 

tU'or.ie  Hchlegel  (Pitcher  aud  Maudii).— Incurved; 
pure  wliite. 

Golden  Wreath  (Jones).— .lapanesc  ;  with  long  curly, 
twisted  and  inteniLiiigMiiK  florets,  which  are  flat  and 
poiuteJ  ;  colour  bright  golden  yellow. 
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Goliath  (E.  G.  Hill). — Broad  petals, incurved,  colour 
yellow. 

Great  RejnMic  (Spaulding). — Globular, large  bronze 
flower. 

Heron's  Plume  (Spaulding). — Long  broad  petals, 
frosted  snow-wbite. 

H.  Hammond  Speiicer  (Jones). — Japanese;  i^itblnrg 
flat  petals  of  medium  width  ;  colour  light  pale  blush 
with  centre  suffused  pale  yellow. 

lago  (Jones). — Eatber  broad  incurving  florets;  a 
massive  Japanese  bloom ;  colour  deep  golden  yellow, 
slightly  tinted  crimson  on  the  inside  of  the  florets. 

Ingomnr  (N.  Smith  and  Son). — Tubular  florets,  yel- 
low, shaded  bronze. 

Jora  (N.  Smith  and  Son).— Tubular  petals,  light 
pink. 

J.  Aqaie  (Jones). — InourveS  Japanese  ;  petals  long, 
very  thick,  and  incurving  ;  colour  white. 

James  Lamont  (Jones). — Incurved  Japanese;  colour 
deep  rosy  amaranth,  lighter  towards  the  centre ;  the 
petals  are  compactly  arranged  and  rather  flat. 

J.  A.  Pettigrew  (N.  Smith  and  Son).— Crushed 
strawberry,  reverse  light  buff,  incurved  centre. 

Jessie  Godfrey  (Pitcher  and  Manda). — Incurved ! 
wliite,  tinged  pink. 

J.  H.  Runchtnaii  (Jones). — Japanese ;  compact  inter- 
lacing florets,  large  solid  blooms  ;  colour  rich  golden 
yellow,  slightly  tinted  lemon-yellow. 

J.  H.  Witty  (Jones). — Japanese;  sharp  pointed 
florets  of  medium  width, long  outer  florets  thatshorten 
towards  the  centre,  deep  primrose-yellow,  shading  off 
to  sulphur. 

J.  J.  Hill  (Pitcher  and  Manda). — Reflexed;  colour 
deep  yellow, 

J.  L.  Beclierf  (Spaulding).— Japanese  incurved; 
globular  flower,  deep  chrome-yellow,  similar  to  Col. 
W.  B.  Smith. 

Joyce  A.  Foster  (Jones).— Japanese  ;  having  flat  stiff 
florets;  colour  deen  rose,  tinted  mauve,  with  a  pale 
shade  of  yellow  suffusing  the  centre. 

Judge  Addison  Broicji  (Spaulding). — Chrome-bronze 
shaded  golden  yellow,  tips  notched,  dwarf. 

Judge  C.  8.  Benedict  (Spaulding). — Japanese  in- 
curve cj  ;  clear  yellow. 

Julian  Hillpert  {,]oDes). — Japanese  ;  with  very  long 
tubulated  and  semi-tubulated  florets;  colour  delicate 
creamy  primrose. 

J.  W.  Moorman  (Jones). — Incurved  Japanese  ;  florets 
regulai-ly  arranged ;  the  blooms  are  large  and  solid, 
creamy  white. 

Lady  Smith  (Jones). — Japanese;  the  petals  are  of 
great  length,  flat  and  broad,  fluted  at  the  base,  but 
open  towards  the  tips  ;  colour  rosy  pink. 

Lally  Delevanti  (Jones). — Japanese;  long  drooping 
florets ;  colour  heliotrope,  deepening  to  rich  bright 
mauve;  centre  lighter. 

Laredo  (N.  Smith  and  Son).— Japanese  ;  deep  pink, 
a  self-coloured  flower. 

Lily  Lore  (Jones). — The  blooms  are  very  full,  the 
petals  long,  narrow,  and  twisted  ;  colour  pure  white. 

Major  Bonnaffon  (Dorner). —Incurved  ;  yellow. 

Malmaison  (May).— Incurved  ;  broad  petals,  pink  at 
base,  silvery  orflesb-pink  outside. 

Marie  ionise  (Witterstaetter).— Japanese  ;  white. 

Marjorie  Hoffmann  (Jones). —  Japanese;  witli  long 
smooth  petals  of  medium  width,  full  flower,  soft 
primrose. 

Maud  Peirson  (Spaulding).  —  Clear  rose  -  pink, 
shading  lighter  to  centre. 

Mayf.oicer  (May). — Incurved;  white. 

Minerva  (May).— Incurved  ;  globular  flower,  colour 
yellow. 

Miss  Agnes  L.  Clvcas  (Pitcher  and  Manda).— In- 
curved ;  colour  rich  bronze-yellow. 

Miss  E.  H.  Kingsley  (Pitcher  and  Manda),— In- 
curved J  light  silvery-pink  outside,  deep  rose-pink 
inside. 

Miss  Kthel  Addison  (Jones).— .Tapanese  incurved; 
broad,  grooved  petals,  not  unlike  Mrs.  C.  VV.  Wheeler ; 
the  inside  of  the  florets  is  lined  and  streaked  witli 
violet-  amaranth  -  plum  colour,  reverse  pale  silvery 
amaranth . 

Miss  G.H.Bates  (Spaulding).— Japanese;  golden- 
yellow. 

Miss  Hailic  Bailey  (N.  Smith  and  Son).— Japanese 
reflexed  ;  dark  bronzy-red. 

Miss  Jiose  Shotia  (Jones),  — .Tapnno-'o ;  florets  of 
great  length,  the  outer  ones  bi-ing  tubulated,  while 
those  of  the  centre  are  slightly  incurved ;  colour 
purest  of  whites. 

Miss  Sue  Sales  (Jones),— Japanese  incurved  ;  florets 
of  meduini  width,  being  sharii  and  pointed;  colour 
rosy  blush,  with  a  tinge  of  salmon. 

Miss  Ti:ci,>  Bcllo  Harper  (Pitcher  and  Manda).— In- 
curved ;  colour  pure  wh!to. 


Mr.  D.  Airdrie  (Jones). — Japaneee  ;  very  long  florets 
outside,  shortening  to  the  centre,  the  outer  ones  rich 
reddish  crimson,  shading  off  to  golden-yellow  in  the 
centre,  rather  tall. 

Mr.  C.  Frampton  (Jones). — Japanese ;  fine  long 
florets,  the  outer  ones  drooping,  those  in  the  centre 
stiff  and  erect ;  colour  pale  primrose,  passing  to  white 
With  age. 

Mr.  H.Jackson  (Jones). — Japanese  incurved  ;  petals 
of  great  length  and  very  close,  forming  a  ball  of  deep 
golden  chrome,  a  few  of  the  outer  ones  slightly  tinged 
with  crimson,  but  the  colour  is  very  pure  throughout. 

Mr.  John  Lyne  (Jones). — Japanese;  outer  florets 
long  and  fluted,  these  towards  the  centre  open,  rather 
grooved,  notched  at  the  tips;  colour  golden  chrome, 
with  pale  reddish  bronze  reflection. 

Mr.  J.  S.  White  (Jones).— Japanese ;  of  reddish 
amaranth,  with  a  silvery  reverse  almost  approaching 
pure  white,  rather  dwarf. 

Mr.  K,  ir.  E.  Murray  (Jones).— Japanese  ;  very  full 
centre,  petals  long,  drooping  and  reflexed,  making 
up  a  globular  bloom ;  colour  is  a  pure  decided  rich 
lemon-yellow. 

Mr.  S.  Porteseue  (Jones), — Japanese  ;  with  curly- 
twisted  florets  of  good  length,  warm  rosy  terra-cotta 
on  a  yellow  ground. 

Mr.  W.  Howe  (Jones). — Japanese  incurved  ;  petals 
broad,  incurving  to  the  centre,  making  a  big  solid 
bloom  ;  colour  soft  pink,  passing  to  blush  in  the  centre. 

Mr.  W.  Troy  (Jones). — Eich  golden-bronze,  petals 
long  and  much  incurved,  outside  petals  drooping  and 
of  a  reddish  bronze  shade. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Eu-iug  (Pitcher  and  Manda). — Incurved ; 
orange-yellow. 

Mrs.  Archibald  Rogers  (Pitcher  and  Manda). — 
Colour  deei^  rose  inside,  silvery-pink  outside. 

Mrs.  C.  Collins  (Jones).  —  Incurved  Japanese; 
rather  loosely  incurving,  colour  flesh  or  salmon-blush, 
passing  to  white. 

Mrs.  Charles  Lanier  (Pitcher  and  Manda). — In- 
curved ;  yellow. 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Mills  (Jones). — Incurved  Japanese  ;  the 
florets  are  broad,  curly,  deeply  grooved,  and  of  great 
length  ;  colour  is  a  delicate  pale  blush-pink  ou  a  pure 
white  ground. 

Mrs.E.  G.  Hill  (E.  G.  Hill) .-Incurved;  clear 
pearl-pink. 

Mrs.  E.  0,  Wolcott {Fitchei  and  Manda).— Incurved; 
silvery-pink. 

Mrs.  F.  Gordon  Dexter  (Pitcher  and  Manda) . — Ane- 
mone ;  rays  white,  centre  rose-pink,  shaded  red. 

Mrs.  Florence  P.  Langhain  (Pitcher  and  Mauda). — 
Loosely  incurved  ;  colour  soft  rose." 

Mrs.  George  Addison  (Jones).— Japanese  ;  with  very 
close,  compact,  flat  florets  of  good  width ;  the  colour 
pure  white,  faintly  tinged  on  the  outside  with  soft 
mauve,  centre  shaded  yellow  and  pale  mauve. 
_  Mrs.  George  Gordon  (Jones). — Japanese  ;  of  great 
size  and  substance,  having  curly  intermingling  florets 
of  enormous  length ;  colour  a  delicate  shade  of  pale 
primrose. 

Mrs.  G.  J.  Beer  (Jones). — Japanese;  long  narrow 
florets ;  colour  rosy  purple,  shading  off  lighter  to- 
wards the  centre. 

Mrs.  George  M.  Pullman  (Pitcher  and  Manda). — 
Reflexed ;  colour  deep  yellow. 

Mrs.  George  J.  Magee  (Pitcher  and  Manda). — In- 
curved ;  silvery  pink. 

Jlfr.s.  Geo.  West  (Pitcher  and  Manda). — Incurved  ; 
broad  petals,  rich  rose-purple,  reverse  silvery  pink. 

Mrs.  H.  Ford  Hillier  (Jones). — Full  flower,  with 
rather  stiff  florets  of  medium  width;  the  blooms  are 
globular  ;  colour  sulphur-primrose. 

Mrs.  Henry  Rohi uson.  (Jones). — Incurving  Japa- 
nese, with  petals  of  good  length,  rather  loosely 
arranged :  inner  florets  are  broad  and  rather  sharply 
pftinted  ;  colour  pure  white. 

Mrs.  James  Eadie  (Pitcher  and  Manda). — Incurved; 
medium-sized  blooms,  colour  silvery  pink. 

Mrs.  John  Dallas  (Spaulding). — Japanese  incurved; 
broad  flat  petals  ;  apricot  yellow,  shading  to  rose. 

Mrs.  J.  Geo.  Hs  (Sievers). — Japanese;  curly  petals, 
white, 

Mrs.  John  H.  Starin  (Pitcher  and  Manda). — Broad 
petals,  pure  wliite. 

Mrs.  J.  Whittle  (Jones). — Japanese;  with  long 
twisted  florets,  of  good  substance,  a  broad,  full,  and 
deep  flower,  colour  a  creamy  white. 

Mrs.  Marshall  Crane  (Pitcher  and  Manda).— In- 
curved  ;  creamy  white. 

Mrs.  Mary  .i.  Forepaugh  (Pitcher  and  Manda). — 
Incurved;  colour  rose-pink,  tipped  yellow. 

Mrs.  Paul  Wilcur  (Pitcher  and  Manda).— Incurved; 
orange-yellow. 

Mrs.  H.  Emilish  (Spaulding).— Japanese  incurved; 
similar  to  .Ada  Spaulding,  but  larger;  colour  clear 
rich  pink. 


Mrs.  R.  J.  Hamill  (Jones).  —  Japanese  incurved; 
colour  rich  and  pure,  being  of  a  delicate  shade  of  pale 
silvery  lemon-yellow  outside,  with  deeper  shade  of 
lemon  inside  ;  the  florets  are  bread  and  perfectly 
incurved,  forming  a  grand  globular  bloom. 

Mrs.  R.  W.  £.3/un-oi/ (Jones).— .lapanese;  with  the 
build  of  Avalanche  ;  the  petals  are  long  and  flat,  and 
the  colour  is  one  of  the  purest  of  whites  ;  rather  tall. 

Mrs.  Sarah  iJose  (Pitcher  and  Manda). — Reflexed; 
soft  rose,  tinged  salmon. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees  (Jones). — Japanese  ;  somewhat 
resembling  Viviand  Morel  ;  long  curly  drooping 
florets  and  blooms  of  good  size  and  substance  ;  the 
colour  is  a  beautiful  soft  blush,  being  lighter  towards 
the  centre. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Trotter  (Spaulding). — Japanese  ;  large 
bloom,  narrow  petals,  clear  snow-white. 

Mrs.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt  (Pitcher  and  Manda). — 
White. 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Merriam  (Pitcher  and  Manda).— Re- 
flexed ;  soft  pink, 

JIf rs.  W.  S.  Taylor  (Jones). — Japanese;  stiff  long 
petals,  a  well-built  flower  of  medium  size  ;  the  colour 
is  creamy  white  and  the  tips  of  the  petals  gi'eenish 
white. 

Mutual  Friend  (Mann  Bros.). — Japanese  ;  broad, 
long  drooping  florets,  pure  white. 

Oriana  (N.  Smith  and  Son). — Outer  petals  reflexed, 
centre  ones  incurving,  colour  pink. 

Partridge  (Pitcher  and  Mauda), — Anemone;  centre 
yellowish  pink,  r-ay  florets  purplish  red. 

Pitcher  and  Manda  (Pitcher  and  Manda). — Japa- 
nese ;  centre  canary  yellow,  outer  petals  white. 

R.  Ballantine  (Jones),— Japanese  ;  with  long  tubu- 
lar florets,  very  large  bloom,  colour  deep  rich  chrome- 
yellow  and  warm  rosy  bronze. 

Bed  Eohin  (Pitcher  and  Manda). — Anemone;  ray 
florets  tubular,  rose-purple  self. 

Robert  B.  Laird  (Jones). — Incurved  Japanese  ;  ver.v 
solid  and  globular  in  form,  petals  rather  broad  and 
deeply  grooved,  inside  of  florets  reddish  orange,  with 
reverse  of  rich  old  gold. 

Roaer  Williams  (Spaulding). — Very  dark  crimson, 
a  seedling  from  W.  W.  Coles. 

Shatcmut  (Spaulding). — Bright  yeUow,  long  twisted 
florets. 

Sherlocli  Holmes  (Jones). — Japaneee;  resembling 
Primrose  League,  soft  canary-yellow,  very  distinct, 
dwarf. 

Sili'er-hill  (Pitcher  and  Manda). — Anemone;  ray 
florets  white,  ceutre  same  colour,  tipped  yellow. 

Silver  Cloud  (Spaulding), — White,  suflused  salmon. 

Sir  Ed,'win  T.  Smith  (Jones). — Long,  broad  flat 
I>ctals,  incurving  at  the  tips,  in  form  resembling  Tri- 
bune, but  much  larger,  rich  shade  of  deep  golden  yel- 
low. 

Snoivflalce  (Spaulding). — Japanese  incurved;  colour 
snow-wlilte. 

Sj>o)ilding's  Black  Diamond  (Spaulding). — Almost 
a  black-crimson,  rich  self-coloured  flower, 

Stanley  Barter  (.Jones), — Japanese  ;  with  long  curly 
intermingling  florets  of  medium  width,  colour  pale 
rosy  pink  with  silvery  reverse,  strong  grower. 

f onager  (Pitcher  and  Mandii). — Anemone;  ray 
florets  deep  purplish  rose,  centre  flat,  orange-ver- 
milion. 

Thomas  Emerson  (Pitcher  and  Majada). — Loosely 
incurved,  colour  deep  orange-red. 

Thns.  H.  Brown  (Spaulding). — Japanese  incurved  ; 
clear  bright  pink. 

Titian  (May). — Reflexed;  clear  rose-pink,  late. 

Titmouse  (Pitcher  and  Manda), — AueraDue;  ray 
florets  white,  tinted  pink,  centre  pale  straw-yellow. 

Toucan  (Pitcher  and  Manda).  —  Anemone;  ray 
florets  reddish  buti,  centre  yellow. 

T.  Wickham  Jones  (Jones). — Japanese  ;  with  florets 
4  inches  to  5  inches  in  length  ;  the  outer  ones  are  rather 
tubular,  slightly  incurving  at  the  tips,  cnlnur  pure 
wliite,  willi  a  shading  of  greenish  ye'low  towards  the 
centre,  a  pure  white  Primrose  League. 

Wanless  (Spaulding). — Japanese  incurved  ;  colour 
pearly  pink. 

II'.   C.  Cook  (syn.,  Charles  A.  .Tessup). 

While  Rock  "(Spaulding).  —  Japanese  incurved; 
cupped  petals,  snow-white. 

Wm.  PInmh  (Spaulding). — Globular  bloom,  outer 
florets  pearl-pink,  lighter  towards  centre,  centre 
florets  tii»ped  yellow. 

Yillnii-  //timwcr  (Pitcher  and  Manda). — Anemone; 
bright  chrome-yellow,  limad  ray  florets. 

Yelloiv  Lilian  Bird  (Jcuies).- Japanese  ;  like  the 
well-known  shrimp-pink  Lilian  Bird,  intnuhu'cd  from 
Japan  with  Mrs.  Alphens  Hardy,  except  tliat  it  is 
larger  in  size  and  the  cnhmr  is  a  delicate  golden  yel- 
low, (juillcd  florets  like  (be  type. 

C.  Hauman  Payne. 
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CHRVSANTHEMUMS   AT  FOOT'S  CRAY. 

Few  persons  are  doing  more  to  advance  the  cul- 
ture of  the  Chrysanthemum  than  is  Mr.  C.  E.  Shea. 
I  was  anxious  to  see  the  plants  resulting  from  his 
mode  of  cultivation,  as  I  had  learnt  that  he  had 
this  year  subjected  them  to  open-air  treatment  at 
a  much  earlier  date  than  has  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered safe.  At  the  end  of  February  they  were 
placed  outside.  Around  and  above  them  a  light 
framework  h.ad  been  fixed,  so  that  a  thick  shading 
material  might  be  thrown  over  them  in  case  of 
wind  or  frost.  The  position  selected  for  the 
plants  is,  however,  especially  cosy,  being  sheltered 
by  greenhouses  and  high-growing  shrubs.  Here 
they  were,  and  for  so  early  as  the  second  weelc  of 
May  the  strongest,  most  stocky,  and  healthiest 
lot  of  Chrysanthemums  I  have  ever  seen.  Elmer 
1).  Smith,  generally  a  tall  grower,  was  showing  a 
natural  break  at  very  little  more  than  a  foot  high, 
with  stems  that  would  measure  li  inches  in  cir- 
cumference, and  leaves  so  large  and  dense  as  to 
overhang  the  pots  of  8-inch  diameter.  Sunflower, 
Mile.  Therfese  Rey,  Avalanche,  \Vm.  Tricker,  and 
Col.  W.  B.  Smith  were  all  remarkably  developed, 
and  I  only  hope  such  fine  specimens  escaped  the 
damaging  frosts  of  a  couple  of  weeks  later. 

Mr.  Shea  is  the  leading  exponent  of  a  S3'stem 
known  as  timing  the  buds  by  heading  back  the 
plants  at  certain  stages  of  their  growth,  a 
system  that  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing will  become  general  in  the  near  future. 
This  gentleman  is  a  keen  observer  and  clo.«u 
reasoner.  He  can  also  point  to  almost  unique 
successes  at  the  Chrysanthemum  exhibitions.  A 
few  years  since  he  won  the  first  prize  at  the 
National  Society's  show  for  forty-eight  Japanese 
blooms,  besides  first  prizes  at  other  important 
places,  and  the  flowers  were  obtained  from  a 
collection  numbering  onl}-  170  plants.  These 
successes  were  followed  up  in  subsequent  years 
with  a  collection  only  slightly  increased  in 
numbers — an  encouraging  case  this  to  those 
who  fear  competition  with  the  big  battalions. 
Mr.  Shea  puts  in  the  cuttings  himself,  does 
the  potting,  and  also  attends  to  that  more 
laborious  detail — watering.  For  the  Jjast  two 
seasons  we  have  missed  at  the  exhibitions 
his  stands  of  blooms,  always  arranged  witli 
consummate  taste,  and  he  is  now  engaged 
in  improving  the  Chrysanthemum  in  another 
way,  namely,  by  fertilisation  and  raising  new- 
kinds  from  seed.  As  may  be  expected,  this 
ii  not  done  in  a  haphazard  way.  Mr.  Shea  start - 
with  a  definite  object.  For  instance,  he  will  not 
keep  a  new-comer  if  the  habit  of  the  plant  be 
tall,  and  he  tries  to  get  new  colours  and  charming 
forms.  The  gains  from  the  first  season's  work 
were  Miss  Dorothea  Shea,  Miss  Maggie  Blenk- 
iron,  Silver  King,  each  fit  to  be  grown  with 
the  choicest  of  our  Jai>anese  kinds.  From 
tlie  second  year's  work  there  is  promise  of 
even  greater  gains,  for  as  regards  sturdiness  of 
growth  and  constitution,  those  selected  from  lOlJ 
seedlings  are  all  that  could  be  desired.  In  this, 
the  third  season,  progress  appears  more  marvel- 
lous still.  There  is  a  cross  between  Mile.  Th<^i  i-se 
Rey  and  Sunflower  where  one  can  see  the  liabit 
of  each  blended  ;  from  this  something  choice 
should  spring.  Only  the  best  kinds  are  employed 
for  seed  bearing,  it  being  an  easy  matter  to  dis- 
tinguish the  foliage  of  such  as  Avalanche,  Elmci 
V.  Smith,  E.  Molyneux,  G.  \V.  Childs,  and 
Sunflower  among  the  tiny  plants  raised  from  seed 
ripened  since  last  November.  A  true  record  is 
kept  of  each  cross,  Mr.  Shea  being  a  copious  note- 
taker,  and  possessing  much  valuable  data  from  the 
very  beginning  of  his  attemptins  the  cultivation 
of  the  Chrysanthemum.  The  difficulty  of  ripen- 
ing seed  at  the  dull  period  of  the  year  is  not  felt 
when  a  well-heated  greenhouse  can  be  obtained 
and  carefully  managed  as  is  that  at  The  Elms. 

There  are  other  things  in  this  garden  to  interest 
one,  such  as  the  collection  of  hardy  plants  and 
shrubs  grown  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers  or 
foliage,  and  numberless  specimeiiS  of  Ferns  ob- 
tained by   the  owner  during    much   travel.     An 


excellent  lot  of  Apple  trees  at  the  time  of  my 
visit  was  promising  remarkable  crops,  and  Roses 
were  looking  particularly  happy.  H.  S.  L. 


Chrysanthemums  for  late  blooms.— Would 

someone  tell  me  how  late  I  could  stop  Chrysanthe- 
mums, as  I  do  not  want  them  in  flower  early  ?  The 


'  are  really  early  November-flowering  sorts.  I 
should  advise  you  to  pinch  the  points  of  the  shoots 
of  these  twice  and  allow  them  to  grow  away  un- 
interruptedly afterwards,  thinning  the  flower-buds 
so  as  to  give  increased  size  to  the  flowers.  All 
these  would  flower  at  the  end  of  October  and  would 
possibly  be  remuner.ative.  The  remaining  varie- 
ties could  be  topped  as  late  as  tlie  middle  of  .July. 
With  the  exception,  however,  of  Lady  Lawrence, 
none  of  them  are  naturally  late-flowering  sorts. 
— E.  M.        

Stove   and   Greenhouse. 


STREPTOCARPUS  WENDLANDI. 
The  plant  of  Streptocarpus  Wendlandi,  of  which 
we  sent  you  a  photograph,  was  one  of  a  batch 
grown  from  seed  in  our  nurseries.  The  seed 
was  sown  in  February,  1803,  and  was  somewhat 
slow  in  germinating,  but  after  about  three  or 
four  months  one  leaf  appeared.  Tliis  leaf  grew 
steadily  on  for  eight  months,  increasing  in  size 
until  it  measured  about  17  inches  across  and  22 
inclies  in  length.  In  January  one  flowering 
stem  was  thrown  up,  which  bore  a  tall  panicle 
of  blue  flowers,  such  as  is  seen  in  the  illustra- 
tion. The  plants  have  continued  in  flower 
until  this  mouth,  every  two  or  three  weeks  an- 
I  itlier  spike  being  thrown  np  from  the  ba.se  of 
the  midrib  of  the  leaf.  The  soil  in  which  this 
plant  should  be  grown  should  cuusi.st  of  equal 
proportions  of  peat,  loam  and  leaf  soil,  with  a 
little  rough  sand.  The  plants  were  first  potted 
into  what  is  known  as  72  pots  and  tlien 
into  4i-inch  pots.  They  received  exactl}'  the 
same  treatment  as  Gloxinias  up  till  June  last, 
when  they  were  kept  cooler  antl  not  given 
any  extra  heat  nutil  the  frost  set  in  in 
the  autumn.  This  Streptocarpus  has  been 
much  admired  by  visitors  to  our  nurseries, 
and  we  anticipate  its  becoming  very  popular 
for  house  decoration.  Blooming  as  it  does  in 
mid-winter,  when  blue  flowers  are  especially 
scarce,  it  should  be  very  useful. 

Sutton  and  Sons. 


Sireptocnrini.'i  Wendlandi.  Ennared  for  The  (Iak- 
DEN  from  a  photograph  sent  by  Messrs.  Sutton 
and  Sons,  Reading, 


varieties  I  have  are  Gloriosum,  Source  d'Or,  Con- 
dor, Elaine,  Mile.  Lacroix,  Mons.  Bernard,  Hiver 
Fleuri,  Florence  I'ercj',  Lady  Selborne,  Lady  Law- 
rence and  Wm.  Tricker.  I  luive  about  '01)  good 
strong  plants. — A.  V. 

*,*  The  varieties  named  are  not  good  late- 
floweiing  kinds.  Such  as  Source  d'Or,  Elaine, 
Mile.   Lacroix,  Lady  Selborne  and  Wm.  Tricker 


Spiraea  astilboides.— I  recently  saw  at  the 
Hassocks  Nursery  of  Mes.srs.  Balchin  and  Suns  a  lariie 
number  of  specimens  of  this  beautiful  Spiraea  cu-i  y- 
ing  from  seven  to  niue  fine  spikes  of  flowi  r^,  illustrat- 
ing how  to  grow  it  successfully.  The  planis  are  re- 
potted as  soon  as  they  have  gone  out  of  flower,  and 
when  in  srowtli  they  are  treated  to  an  abun  lance  of 
water.— E.  D. 


Iris  Robinsoniana.— Now  that  it  is  proved 
that  this  plant  can  be  flowered  in  a  moderate- 
sized  pot  and  needs  only  ordinary  greenhou^  e 
treatment,  its  merits  should  secure  it  a  trial  from 
all.  Granted  that  its  flowers,  marvellously  beau- 
tiful as  they  are,  last  but  for  a  day,  yet  from  the 
same  spike  flowers  will  be  jiroduced  for  many 
weeks.  There  is  a  plant  here  wliich  opened  i:s 
first  blooms  on  April  lU,  and  ever  since  then  it 
has  been  flowering.  Some  days  we  have  two  or 
three  or  four,  and  on  one  occasion  eight  were  out 
at  once.  Should  the  plant  set  an_v  seed,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  send  it  to  anyone  wlio  will  have  the 
patience  to  wait  five  years  for  his  reward. — H.  C, 
B.VKTlloLoMEW,  Pari:  lluusv,  h'tailiinj. 

'Venidium  calendulaceum. -In  a<ldition  to 
the  value  of  this  fine  annual  for  blooming  in  tlie 
0|)en  during  the  late  summer  months,  I  would  al;  o 
put  in  a  plea  for  its  culture  in  pots  for  house  de- 
coration. To  do  it  justice,  seeds  should  be  sown 
early  in  spring  and  the  plants  grown  on  until  they 
can  be  got  into  u-inch  pots  in  rich  soil.  The 
leafage  is  liandsorae  and  the  plants  soon  come 
into  bloom,  and  go  on  flowering  for  a  consider- 
able time,  especially  if  the  decaying  flowers  be 
removed.  While  in  flower  it  needs  plenty  of 
water,  and  on  no  account  should  the  soil  in  the 
pots  be  allowed  to  become  dry.     My  plants  are  in 
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5-inch  pots.  The  flowers  are  fully  expanded  from 
early  morning  until  noon,  when  they  close,  but  it 
is  a  beautiful  subject  in  the  bud  state,  as  the  re- 
verse of  the  petals  appears  to  be  of  a  deeper  gold 
than  the  surface,  and  flowers  in  the  bud  state  are 
very  useful  for  cutting.  Many  fine  annuals  are 
constantly  falling  into  neglect  because  they  are 
not  treated  in  a  way  to  bring  out  their  peculiar 
qualities  to  the  fullest  extent.  The  Venidium 
is  one  of  them,  and  that  is  probablj'  the  reason 
why  it  is  so  little  seen. — R.  T>. 

Asparagus  plumosus. — When  visiting  a  short 
time  since  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  W.  Balchin 
and  Sons,  Hassocks,  Sussex,  I  noticed  what  ap- 
peared to  be  an  admirable  method  of  growing  this 
Asparagus.  Several  large  plants  in  pots  were 
placed  on  a  stage  at  the  back  of  a  house,  and  the 
shoots  taken  upward  are  trained  along  three  hori- 
zontal wires  stretched  from  one  end  of  the  house 
to  the  other  and  from  Ih  feet  to  2  feet  below  the 
glass.  The  growth  was  something  astonishing 
and  huge  feathery  sprays  abounded.  Such 
plants  must  have  proved  very  valuable  to  cut 
from  and  also  for  purposes  of  propagation,  a  large 
number  of  young  plants  being  grown  at  this  nur- 
sery.— R.  1). 


TREE  CARNATIONS— FINAL  POTTING. 

The  time  has  now  arrived  when  Tree  Carnations 
should  receive  their  final  .shift  into  pots  for 
flowering  during  the  autumn  and  winter  ensuing. 
This  work  may  in  some  instances,  viz.,  those 
where  very  early  or  exceptionally  large  plants 
raised  from  autumn  cuttings  exist,  have  been 
already  begun,  as  in  my  own  case.  But  the  very 
cold  and  piercing  winds  which  have  prevailed  of 
late  rendered  it  absolutely  necessary  to  delaj'  this 
worjc  for  a  few  days  in  the  hope  of  a  change  to 
calmer  and  more  congenial  weather  generally. 
Where  numbers  of  cold  pits  are  at  hand  |the 
work  may  be  pushed  on  at  any  moment,  for  it  is 
important  that  the  plants  should  be  kejit  growing 
steadily.  But  where  the  plants  are  confined  to 
houses,  these  latter  frequently  get  too  hot  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  the  plants  suffer  propor- 
tionately. In  such  cases  the  houses  must  be 
shaded  and  abundance  of  air  given  day  and 
night.  Fire-heat,  of  course,  will  have  been  dis- 
pensed with  some  time  ago.  Under  such  prepara- 
tory conditions  the  plants  will  not  feel  the  trans- 
fer to  open  quarters  so  much  as  may  otherwise  be 
the  case.  With  the  month  of  June  the  plants  in 
any  case  should  no  longer  occupy  the  hou.ses,  and 
if  not  convenient  to  give  the  plants  their  final 
shift,  they  should  be  stood  out  of  doors  at  once  in 
a  position  sheltered  from  liigh  winds.  Those  in 
pits  and  frames  awaiting  potting  should  only  be 
covered  at  night  or  to  keep  off  heavy  drenching 
rains.  The.se  latter  often  result  in  serious  loss  to 
the  plants,  especially  when,  as  is  now  the  case, 
the  rains  are  very  heavy  and  continuous.  Fre- 
quently of  late  the  freshly  potted  plants  have  been 
simply  deluged  with  water,  while  last  year  at  the 
same  time  they  were  nearly  roasted  with  the  great 
heat  as  soon  as  placed  out  of  doors.  Any  spare 
lights  should  be  utilised  at  the  present  moment 
for  throwing  off  the  wet,  and  at  the  same 
time  permitting  abundance  of  air  all  around. 
Where  the  jjlants  ha\e  been  potted,  ami  from  a 
scarcity  of  lights  or  pits  they  have  been  fully 
expo.sed  to  the  rains,  great  care  will  be  need- 
ful in  their  treatment.  One  very  important  item 
is  a  perfectly  drained  standing  ground  where  the 
water  will  (|uickly  pass  awaj'.  As  a  precaution- 
ary measure,  when  the  drier  weather  comes, 
allow  the  [ilaiits  to  become  thoroughly  dry,  so 
much  so,  that  the  pots  will  ring  clearly  on  being 
rapped.  The  surface  soil  will  also  be  battered 
down,  and  at  the  first  opportunity  this  may  be 
pricked  over  witli  a  pointed  stick  half  an  inch 
deep.  The  principal  batches  still  waiting  should 
receive  attention  as  early  as  possible.  The  pots  I 
employ  are  those  .S  inches  in  diameter  for  the 
largest  and  those  (i  inches  across  for  the  smaller 
plants.  A  good  mixture  of  soil  for  potting  may 
be  made  as  follows  :  To  four  barrowfuls  of  good 


loam  add  a  small  barrowful  of  well-rotted  manure 
pas.sed  through  a  half-inch  sieve,  one  and  a  half 
barrowfuls  of  leaves  half  decayed,  one  bushel  of  old 
mortar  rubbish,  and  one  bushel  each  of  charcoal 
nuts  and  coarse  silver  sand.  Provide  a  thorough 
drainage  for  the  plants  and  cover  the  crocks  with 
a  thin  layer  of  turf.  Pot  moderately  firm,  and  in 
using  the  potting  stick  take  care  not  to  break  the 
ball  of  earth.  I'ersonally,  I  prefer  that  the 
plants  are  approaching  the  dry  stage  when 
potted  ;  %  cry  dry  plants  should  be  thoroughly 
watered  and  put  aside  for  the  next  day. 

E.  J. 
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TOMATO  CULTURE. 

NoTWiTHsT.VNDiNG  thc  Very  decided  antipathy 
to  Tomatoes  (especially  in  a  raw  state)  wliieh 
existed  a  few  years  ago,  they  are  now  partaken 
of  with  greater  freedom  than,  perhaps,  any  other 
fruit  whicli  enters  our  markets.  No  doubt  a 
knowledge  of  their  medicinal  properties  lias 
greatly  increased  their  popularity,  and  as  the 
priceevenof  English-grown  Tomatoes  is  annually 
becoming  less,  at  least  in  the  height  of  the 
season,  there  is  every  jirobability  that  ere  long 
even  the  vei-y  poorest  of  the  population  will  be 
enabled  to  include  the  Tomato  in  their  every- 
day bill  of  fare.  Cultural  remarks  on  the  To- 
mato have  frequently  appeared  in  the  pages  of 
The  Garden,  yet  from  the  fact  that  the  prac- 
tice and  experience  of  no  two  growers  are  exactly 
alike,  the  subject  never  seems  stale. 

My  own  practice  is  to  sow  the  seed  of  the 
earliest  batch  about  the  middle  of  January  iu  a 
temperature  of  65^,  using  small  pots  in  pre- 
ference to  pans,  inserting  several  seeds  iu 
each  of  the  former  and  afterwards  thinning  to 
one  plant  directly  the  strongest  can  be  dis- 
cerned. To  ensure  perfect  success,  the  plants 
must  from  their  very  infancy  occupy  a  position 
near  the  glass  and  be  favoured  with  a  liberal 
amount  of  air  to  strengthen  and  build  up  their 
constitution.  As  soon  as  the  small  pots  are  well 
filled  witli  roots,  the  plants  are  transferred  to 
4-inch  pots,  using  a  compost  of  good  sound 
fibrous  loam  with  the  addition  ol  some  road 
grit.  Firm  ])otting  is  very  essential,  as  thereby 
the  plant,  which  is  a  free  rooter,  becomes  more 
restricted  in  growth  and  wiry  in  texture,  and 
thus  is  laid  the  foundation  of  certain  and  early 
fertility.  I  find  tlie  Tomato  succeeds  best  when 
the  syringe  is  not  applied  to  the  foliage,  and, 
provided  the  plants  are  in  good  health  and  the 
atmosphere  sufficiently  charged  with  moisture, 
it  has  fewer  insect  enemies  than  any  other  fruit- 
ing subject  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  I 
always  allow  the  plants  to  become  slightly  pot- 
bound  before  giving  them  their  final  sliift,  as  at 
this  .stage,  unless  care  is  taken,  they  are  liable 
to  run  of!  into  a  rampant  growth  and  thus  defeat 
the  aim  of  the  cultivator.  I  employ  10-inch 
pots  for  the  purpose,  draining  them  well 
and  placing  a  portion  of  teased  loam  over 
the  p(jtsherds.  As  each  plant  is  removed,  four 
or  five  of  the  lower  leaves  are  removed 
from  the  stem  with  a  sharp  knife  ;  it  is  then 
lowered  and  stood  firmly  upon  the  soil  imme- 
diately covering  the  drainage.  By  this  means 
the  distance  from  the  pot's  surface  to  the  first 
cluster  of  fruit  is  reduced,  and  a  supplementary 
liatch  of  stem-roots  takes  possession  of  each  toji 
dressing  as  it  is  a])plicd  .-ind  at  a  time  when,  by 
reason  of  being  in  full  bearing,  the  plants 
require  additional  support.  Animal  manure 
should  never  be  employed,  as,  besides  tending 
to  grossness,  it  predisjioscs  the  ]ilaiits  to  disease, 
but  liijuid  manure  from  the  farmyard  m,ay  with 
advantage  be  used  when  the  crop  tells  upon  thc 


energies  of  the  plants.  A  temperature  of  00°  at 
night,  witli  a  corresponding  rise  by  day,  is  very 
suitable  as  a  fruiting  medium,  always  admitting 
as  much  fresh  air  as  the  state  of  "the  weather 
will  permit.  Witli  early  batches,  special  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  fertilisation  at  noon  on 
fine  days  in  order  to  secure  a  perfect  set.  My 
pl.antsare  fruited  in  a  lean-to  house.  They  occupy 
a  shelf  close  to  the  front  light,  and  are  trained 
up  a  trellis  on  the  single  rod  system,  all 
side  laterals  being  removed  as  they  apjiear,  the 
leader  being  allowed  to  grow  on  until  the  limit 
of  the  trellis  is  reached.  Beneath  the  shelf  in 
question,  at  some  2  feet  distant  there  is  a 
second,  which  accommodates  an  additional  row 
of  plants  brought  on  at  a  later  date.  As  the 
crop  ripens  and  is  cut  from  the  lower  parts  of 
the  first  batch  of  jilants,  tlie  growths  of  the 
other  are  trained  up  immediately  by  their  sides, 
the  leaves  of  the  former  being  removed  by 
degrees.  By  this  double  batch  system,  even 
in  a  moderate  sized  house  the  quantity  of  fruit 
which  may  be  secured  is  astonishing.  The  one 
rod  or  stem  system  has  much  to  recom-iiend 
it  over  the  pinching  or  many  branched,  inas- 
much as  the  fruit,  though  soniewliat  fewer  in 
number,  is  much  finer  and  the  weight  in  the 
aggregate  is  similar. 

Those  wdio  intend  potting  Tomatoes  in  loam 
newly  cut  from  a  sheep  or  deer  pasture  would 
do  well  to  ascertain  if  it  is  quite  free  from 
wireworm.  From  compulsion  rather  than  choice 
I  this  spring  used  fresh-cut  turf  when  giving  my 
first  early  Tomatoes  their  final  shift.  The  soil 
was  well  turned  over  and  examined  previous  to 
being  used,  and  the  few  wireworms  which  were 
then  visible  were  removed.  The  plants  made 
satisfactory  progress  for  several  weeks,  and  the 
lorwardest  fruit  had  arrived  at  the  colouring 
stage  when  suddenly  the  lower  leaves  showed 
signs  of  distress,  flagging  and  afterwards  turn- 
ing yellow.  My  suspicious  being  aroused,  I 
made  an  examination  of  the  base  of  the  stem 
of  one  of  the  plants,  and  found  it  to  have  been 
tunnelled  with  wireworms.  A  quantity  of  fresh 
liorse  nianure  was  at  once  spread  over  the  sur- 
face soil  of  each  pot,  and  afterw.-irds  gently 
watered  to  take  down  the  smell  of  the  manure 
a  little  way  into  the  soil.  This  enticed  the 
wireworms  down  from  the  stems  of  the  Toma- 
toes, when  two  or  three  waterings  w  ith  mild  soot 
water  destroyed  them.  The  plants  soon  regained 
their  former  healthy  apjiearance  and  have 
since  gone  on  well.  This  mishap,  although  only 
of  a  temporary  duration,  has  taught  me  a  life- 
long lesson,  and  others  engaged  in  Tomato  cul- 
ture should  take  care  that  all  soil  intended  for 
the  purpose  lies  long  enough  for  the  transforma- 
tion of  any  eggs  of  wirewoi'ms  it  may  contain. 
In  regard  to  varieties  most  suitable  for  pot  cul- 
ture, I  find  none  better  than  a  good  strain  of 
Perfection.  John  Ck.wv  roiui. 


SHORT  XO TES.—KI TCI! EX. 


Runner  Beans  and  the  frost.— For  some 
years  I  have  net  s()wn  either  runner  or  Fieiicli  Itears 
bet'oie  Muy  IU.  let  tlie  weather  lie  evvr  so  tavoui-ahle  ; 
eonsegiiently  I  have  not  hud  tbeni  iejurod  l\v  frost. 
It  is  uU  very  well  trying  to  secure  some  early,  Imt  the 
wisest  plan  is  only  to  sow  a  kind  of  "  catch  "  crop, 
followinf;  tliis  up  about  tlio  lOtb  by  the  general  eow- 
ing.— A.  V. 

Broccoli  Model.— At  (he  Whitsuntic'e  exhibi- 
tion held  at  Southampton  this  year  1  faw  some  re- 
markably tine  beads  of  this  Broccoli.  Tboy  were  not 
romarkalile  for  tize.  'Ibe  variety  lias  but  a  small 
^teni,  a  desiraide  point  in  winter  Broccoli,  as  there  is 
le^s  danger  ot  injury  fnun  frost.  All  ^\  ho  leijuire 
good  Hroceoli  during  Iho  early  part  of  May  should 
plant  Mod(d.-E.  M. 

Potato  Ringleader.  —In  spite  of  the  early 
promise  of  vegetable  crops  held  out  by  the  warm 
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weather  experienced  during^  March  and  the  early 
part  of  April,  I  cannot  say  that  these  expectations 
have  been  realised.  Last  year  I  dug  new  Po- 
tatoes from  a  south  border  on  May  20,  while  this 
year  I  could  not  do  this  until  June  2.  The  va- 
riety in  both  cases  was  the  same — Rinsjleader,  a 
Potato  which  I  place  in  the  tirst  rank  as  an  early 
kind.  Here  in  the  somewhat  heavy  soil  this  Po- 
tato is  not  only  earlier,  but  of  better  quality  than 
Sharpe's  Victor,  which  is  highly  spoken  of  by 
many  persons.  In  favour  of  Ringleader  I  have 
dispensed  with  all  other  sorts,  as  this  one  pos- 
sesses all  the  points  desirable  in  an  earl}'  Potato. 
— E.  M.,  Stcanmore  Park,  Hanta. 


THE  ROCK  GARDEN. 

Large  Plants.  -  I. 

The  larger  the  rock  garden,  the  larger  and 
bolder  should  be  the  plants  use  1  for  furnishing 
it,  or,  perhaps,  more  correctly  speaking,  some 
of  the  plants,  for  even  the  wildest  and  most 
extensive  rock  garden  should  contain  portions 
devoted  almost  exclusively  to  the  dwarfest 
forms  of  mountain  vegetatiou.  Large  plants, 
therefore,  can  only  be  used  where  their  presence 
would  not  endanger  the  well-being  of  the  smaller 
plants,  but  produce  special  effects  for  various 
purposes. 

When  speaking  of  large  plants  I  do  not  in- 
clude under  that  term  fast-growing  trees  and 
shrubs,  though  their  use  is  often  recommended 
by  others.  My  experience  in  rock  building  is 
that  the  introduction  into  tlie  rock  garden  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  other  than  the  dwarfest  and 
slowest  growing  kinds,  is  a  great  mistake, 
which  will  soon  be  repented  of  Vjy  those  who 
yielded  to  the  temjitatiou  to  use  such  plants  for 
the  sake  of  immetiiate  effect.  Not  only  would 
the  trees  and  shrubs  soon  completely  hide  the 
rocks  and  rob  the  smaller  plants  of  their 
proper  nourishment  by  sending  hungry  roots 
into  every  crevice,  but  by  the  strong  develop- 
ment of  the  larger  roots  the  artificial  rocks 
would  in  a  veiy  short  space  of  time  be  forced 
a.sunder,  no  matter  how  carefully  they  might 
have  been  constructed.  Even  if  that  generally 
objectionable  substance  cement  has  been  used 
to  liold  the  stones  together,  the  force  of  con- 
stantly expanding  roots  will  soon  cause  large 
cracks,  which  would  probably  result  in  the 
falling  to  pieces  of  the  principal  rocks.  That 
trees  and  shrubs  of  a  wild  mountain  character 
enhance  the  natural  beauty  of  a  rock  garden, 
nobody  can  deny.  What,  for  instance,  could 
be  more  effective  than  bold  masses  of  rock  gay 
with  alpine  flowers  of  every  description  con- 
trasted against  a  dark  background  of  Pines  or 
other  suitable  trees  /  But  such  a  background 
and  the  rocks  themselves  should  be  only 
apparently  connected  when  seen  from  a  dis- 
tance. In  reality  the  space  between  tliem 
should  either  be  large  enough  to  exclude  the 
possibility  of  harm  being  done  by  tree  roots,  or 
the  latter  should  Ijc  debarred  access  to  the 
more  important  jiarts  of  the  rock  garden  by 
means  of  an  underground  wall  of  concrete 
which  no  roots  could  penetrate,  as  described  in 
the  chapter  dealing  with  the  construction  of 
rocks  for  large  plants.  Tlio  plants  enumerated 
below  are  such  as  would  only  under  exceptional 
circumstances  require  a  similar  precaution. 
Most  of  them  might  witli  good  efl'eot  be  intro- 
duced singly  or  in  groups  either  among  the 
rocks  or  on  the  spaces  intervening  between 
groups  of  rocks.  According  to  the  different 
effects  they  produce  I  have  divided  such  plants 
as  follows  : — 

(«)  Large  plants  with  stiff  linear  leaves. 

ib)  Japanese  Maples, 
c)  Single  specimens  forming  large  bushes. 


{(!)  Large  flowering  plants. 

(e)  Bamboos  and  other  Grasses. 

((i)  Large  Plants  with  Stiff  Linear  . 
Leaves. 

This  class  of  plants  is  distinguished  by  its 
strikingly  bold  and  almost  tropical  appearance. 
To  it  belong  the  various  species  of  Yucca, 
Dracteua,  Agave,  Phormium,  Ac,  which  are 
amongst  the  most  effective,  an  1  therefore  most 
desirable  plants  for  emphasising  the  bolder  por- 
tions of  prominent  rocks  or  relieving,  as  scat- 
tered specimens,  the  otherivise  monotonous  ap- 
pearance'of  grassy  slopes  or  borders  occurring 
between  the  blocks  of  rocks.  Care,  however, 
must  be  taken  to  use  them  sparingly,  and  mostly 
as  isolated  specimens  to  show  their  full  beauty. 
It  is  when  they  are  rising  boldly  from  a  carpet 
of  dwarf  vegetation  that  their  best  effect  is  seen, 
and  if  several  plants  of  this  kind  are  united  into 
an  irregular  group,  the  individual  plants  com- 
posing that  group  should  by  a  considerable  dis- 
tance apart.  As  some  of  the  kinds  enumerated 
are  of  a  rather  rigid  appearance,  the  "Iwarf  vege- 
tation surrounding  them  might  fittingly  consist 
of  plants  of  a  gracefully  drooping  habit,  which 
would  greatly  emphasise  the  effect.  Those  kinds 
which  lose  their  foliage  in  winter  like,  A.sphodel, 
Hemerocallis,  and  others,  m'ght  be  a.ssociated 
with  evergreen  plants  to  prevent  bareness  dur- 
ing winter,  lean  make  no  pretensions  of  giv- 
ing anything  like  a  complete  list,  but  will  enu- 
merate only  a  few  kinds  of  such  p.s  in  my  opinion 
are  the  most  suitable,  and  have  frequently  been 
used  in  rock  gardens  of  my  own  construction 
with  good  results. 

Aciphylla  Colensoi  is  an  evergreen  plant  of 
Yucca-like  appearance,  bearing  long  bayonet-like 
spines  ;  it  grows  5  feet  or  G  feet  high  and  bears 
white  flowers  on  long  stems.  Its  first  introduc- 
tion, was  from  Now  Zealand,  and  like  the  follow- 
ing it  is  perfectly  hardy.  A.  squarrosa  differs 
from  the  former  by  its  denser  mode  of  growth  ; 
both  are  well  suited  for  a  prominent  position. 
Agapanthus  umbellatus  has  handsome  heads  of 
blue  flowers  on  stems  2  feet  or  3  feet  in  length, 
while  A.  u.  albus  is  distinguished  by  its  pure 
white  blossoms.  For  the  midland  and  northern 
counties  these  handsome  African  Lilies  cannot 
be  recommended  for  outdoor  cultivation,  but  m 
the  southtrn  and  western  districts  they  are 
hardy,  and  form  handsome  objects  in  the 
rock  garden.  Agave  americana  and  its  va- 
riegated variety  are  such  bold  and  strik- 
ing objects,  suitable  for  a  warm  sunny 
po.sition  in  the  rock  garden,  that  even  in  dis- 
tricts where  they  are  not  hardy  they  might  be 
plunged  with  their  pots  in  the  rock  garden  dur- 
ing the  summer  months.  In  many  parts  of 
Cornwall  and  South  Devon  they  will  thrive  out 
of  doors  without  any  protection.  In  the  rock 
garden  at  Greenway,  near  Dartmouth,  are  two 
handsome  specimens  of  the  variegated  va- 
riety, which  for  many  years  have  had  no  otlier 
protection  during  winter  than  that  of  being 
covered  with  ordinary  netting.  Anthericuni 
liliastrum  majus,  the  large  v.ariety  of  the  great  St. 
Bruno's  Lily,  is  perfectly  hardy.  It  sometimes 
attains  a  height  of  5  feet  or  C  feet  and  is  a 
handsome  plant  for  the  rock  garden.  \\'hen 
planting  this  it  must  be  remembered  tliat  the 
leaves  die  down  in  winter,  and  it  should  there- 
fore be  surrounded  with  small  ex'ergreens.  As- 
phodelus  lutcus  (the  yellow  Asphodel)  looks  at 
its  best  in  a  semi-wild  border  or  grassy  slope, 
and  is  better  tit  for  such  a  position  than  for 
being  planted  among  the  rocks.  A.  rainosus 
(the  white  v.ariety)  and  A.  subalpinus  pyrenaicus 
may  also  be  recommended.  Drac;ena  australis, 
where  hardy,  looks  better  near  than  in  the  rock 
garden,  and  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  va- 


rieties of  D.  intlivisa.  But,  unless  in  di.stricts 
where  they  are  perfectly  hardy,  they  should  not 
be  introduced.  Flourishing  specimens,  such  as 
we  often  see  in  the  mild  districts  of  the  south- 
western counties,  are  very  effective,  but  nothing 
looks  more  miserable  and  out  of  place  in  the 
rock  garden  than  a  half-starved  or  unhealthy 
Drac;ena,  perhaps  partly  crippled  by  the  winter. 
Two  of  the  hardiest  kinds  are  D.  iudivisa 
liueata,  which  has  somewhat  liroader  leaves 
than  the  type,  and  D.  indivisa  Veitchi,  which 
is  easily  distiug'ushed  by  the  red  niidril)  on  the 
underside  of  the  leaf.  Effective  plants  for  the 
rougher  parts  of  the  rock  garden  are  the 
Hemerocallis,  or  Day  Lilies.  These,  however, 
should  not  be  planted  too  near  the  choicer  alpine 
plants.  As  they  are  of  a  deciduous  nature, 
they  should  be  a-ssoeiated  with  evergreen  vege- 
tation or  Ferns  of  the'dwarfest  kind,  so  as  to  show 
their  flowers  and  foliage  to  the  best  advantage. 
H.  flava  grows  2  feet  to  3  feet  high  and  has 
fragrant  flowers  of  an  orange-yellow  colour.  H. 
fulva'i.s  much  more  vigorous,  attaining  often  a 
height  of  3  feet  or  4  feet  and  bearing  flowers  of 
a  deep  buff  colour.  The  variety  H.  disticha  is 
supposed  to  be  a  sub-variety  ofH.  fulva.  Two 
smaller  and  neater  kinds  may  also  be  recom- 
mended for  the  rock  g.^^den,  though  their  size  is 
such  that  they  can  scarcely  come  under  this 
heading  of  large  plants,  viz.,  H.  Dumortieri 
and  H.  graminea,  which  grow  little  more  than 
1  foot  in  height  and  have  yellow  flowers.  The 
Hemerocallises  thrive  well  in  a  moist,  but  light 
soil,  and  do  not  object  to  a  half-shady  po.sition. 
Kniphofia  aloides  (Tritoma  Uvaria)  is  a  most 
valuable  plant,  not  so  much  for  the  rock  garden 
itself  as  for  adjoining  borders  where  a  wild  and 
picturesque  outline  would  be  desirable  as  a  sort 
of  connecting  link  between  the  rock  and 
perhaps  a  background  consisting  of  shrubs  and 
trees.  In  such  a  position  the  common  Flame 
Flower  would  be  most  effective,  especially  as 
its  long  spikes  of  showy  scarlet  and  yellow 
flowers  last  till  late  in  autumn  when  (lowers  are 
becoming  scai'ce.  Very  handsome  sub-varieties 
are  K.  a.  aurea,  K.  a.  glaucescens,  K.  a. 
granois,  and  K.  a.  nobilis.  Verj'  distinct  are 
Kniphofia  Burclielli,  which  has  spotted  stems, 
and  K.  caulesceus.  The  latter  deserves  a 
prominent  position,  and  is  distinguished  by 
salmon-coloured  flowers  changing  to  white. 
K.  LeichtUni  is  a  recent  introduction  from 
Abyssiriia,  and  bears  dull  vermillion-red  and 
yellow  flowers.  It  is  not  as  hardy  as  the  other 
kinds.  Kniphofia  MacOwani  has  bright  orance- 
coloured  flowers  ;  it  is  a  very  dwarf  form, 
and  might  with  advantage  be  introduced  even 
among  the  rocks.  Phormium  (New  Zealand 
Flax)  pro  luces  bold  effects  in  the  rock 
garden,  and  being  evergreen  is  most  valuable 
for  prominent  positions.  P.  Colensoi  (  =  P. 
Cookianum)  has  very  pointed  leaves  and  yel- 
lowish green  flowers  on  scapes  4  feet  or  5  feet 
in  length.  P.  Hookeri  has  recurved  flaccid 
leaves  and  orange  flowers  ;  it  is  of  comiiaratively 
recent  introduction.  A  fine  specimen  of  this 
is  in  a  private  garden  at  Torquay,  wliere  it  has 
flourished  unprotected  during  winter  for  several 
years.  P.  tenax  is  tlie  old  and  well  known 
variety  of  the  New  Zedand  Flax,  of  which  we 
have  several  very  desirable  sub-varieties,  such 
as  P.  t.  atropurpureum,  P.  t.  variegatum,  and 
P.  t.  A'eitchianum,  the  latter  being  distin- 
guished by  its  more  rigid  leaves  bearing  broad 
stripes  of  creamy  white.  Perliaps  none  of  the 
Phormiums  can  be  recommended  for  tlie  colder 
districts,  but  in  the  southern  counties  where 
they  are  liardy  they  must  be  reckoned  among 
tlic  most  suitable  plants  for  bold  elfect.  An- 
other class  of  most  valuable  plants  for  tlie  rock 
garden  are  the  Yuccas,  most  of  wliicli  possess 
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the  additional  advantage  of  being  perfectly 
hardy.  There  is  perhaps  no  other  class  of 
plants  so  well  adapted  for  producing  iamiediate 
bold  effects  as  the  Yuccas.  We  may  use  them 
for  prominent  points,  for  waterside  or  for  dry 
banks  with  never-failing  effect,  and  the  ease 
■with  which  even  large  specimens  may  be  trans- 
planted almost  at  any  time  still  increases  their 
value  for  the  rock  garden.  Very  handsome  is 
Yucca  aloifolia  with  its  dark  green  leaves  and 
white  flowers.  The  sub-varieties  of  Y.  a.  tri- 
color, Y.  a.  grandicolor,  and  Y.  a.  variegata 
may  even  protrude  from  a  carpet  of  alpine 
flowers  with  excellent  eflect  ;  they  are,  how- 
ever, not  quite  as  hardy  as  other  kinds,  and  in 
cold  districts  would  require  a  little  protection 
during  winter.  Y.  angustifolia  is  a  very  dwarf 
and  compact  kind  also  suitable  for  growing 
among  alpines.  Y.  filamentosa  is  of  a  bolder 
type,  and  is  easily  di.stinguished  by  its  leaves, 
which  have  a  whitish  margin  and  are  clothed 
with  thread-like  filaments.  Y.  flaccida  is  al- 
most steniless,  while  Y.  gloriosa  forms  one  of 
the  boldest  and  handsomest  kinds.  Y.  recurvi- 
folia  (=  Y.  pendula  or  Y.  recurva)  has,  perhaps, 
the  most  elegant  and  graceful  habit  of  all,  and 
should  be  in  every  rock  garden. 
Exeter.  F.  W.  Meyer. 

(To  he  continued.) 


Rose  Garden. 


EARLY  ROSE?. 
TuREE  or  four  seasons  ago  we  were  writing  of 
June  as  a  roseless  month,  and  its  character  was 
then   only  in   part   redeemed   by   the   early   and 
pretty  wild  species  and  varieties  that  are  all  too 
scarce  in  gardens.     Within  the  past  two  years, 
however,  flowers  at  this  time  have  been  plentiful, 
and  now    there  are   hundreds  of  buds   ready   to 
burst,  but  only  held  in   check   by  the  cold  winds. 
With  me,  happily,  the  Roses  entirely  escaped  the 
frost,   and   the  first    few   days  of   June   brought 
blooms  of  Anna  Ollivier,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Jean 
Pernet,  Adam,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami  and  its  white 
counterpart,  and  Princesse  de  Sagan,  the  first  red 
Rose  of  the  year  except  single  kinds.     These  were 
upon   dwarf   plants   in    tlie   open    ground.       The 
Roses,    however,    that     have     already     made     a 
display    of     colour     and    given     great     bunches 
for  the  house  are  Lamarque  and  the  two  Dijon 
Teas.     It  is   a  pity   that  Lamarque  must  be  pro- 
nounced one  of  the  tenderest  Roses  we  grow.  The 
sharp  though  short  spell  of  frost  about  Christmas- 
time killed  a  lot  of  its  wood,  but  enough  was  left 
to  furnish   a  goodly  (|uantity  of  its  pure  many- 
flowered  clusters.     But  the  hardy  vigorous  Roses 
for  all  aspects  are  the  trio  now  so  freely  in  bloom 
— Gloire   de    Dijon,    Bou(|uet   d'Or,   and    Emilie 
Dupuy.     Those  who  like  to  have  Roses  early  and 
late  in  profusion  should   plant  these  three  kinds 
freely  on  warm  walls  for  first  blooms,  and  almost 
anywhere  else  for  a  succession.     The  wild   Roses 
are  surely  the  best  flowering  shrubs  of  June,  and 
need  no  cultivating.     Already   the  Japan  Roses 
are  aglow  with   red  and   white,  and    tlie  Scotch 
Rose   in   white   and   yellow   (single   and   double) 
eclipses   all   others   for    profusion   of   bloom  and 
graceful   disposition.     How   charming   and  early 
they  come  on  warm  sunny  banks,  be  they  ever  so 
|;Oor   and   dry.     Rosa   aeicularis,  too,    is   always 
amongst  the  lirst  of  wild  Roses,  and  the  flower.-< 
have  been   bright  and   cheerful   during  the   dull 
cold  days  of  late.     The  first  flowers  of  the  Sweet 
Brier  are  open,  and  we  liave  already  had  nearly 
three  months'  enjoyment  from  this,  for  we  have  it 
in  such  (juantity  that  its  scent  is  always  in   the 
garden,  and  it  is  impossible  to  grow   tired   of   it. 
The  resources  of  Rotes  alone   for  beautifying  the 
garden  arc  almost  inexhaustible.  A.  H. 


Rose  Grace  Darling. — Tine  is  a  splendid  Rose 
for  early  Ijlooming  urder  gloss  either  planted  out  or  in 


pots.  It  is  rather  large  for  a  button-hole  flower,  hut 
for  placingr  in  small  specimen  glasses  I  find  it  most 
useful. — A.  Y. 

Rose  Lamarque. — It  would  be  difficult  to 
obtain  a  better  Rose  than  this  for  covering  a 
high  wall  having  a  southern  e.xposure.  It  is  not 
only  of  vigorous  growth,  but  it  flowers  abundantl}', 
and  is  perhaps  less  troubled  with  insect  pests  than 
an}'  other  Rose.  In  the  bud  or  half-opened  state 
the  flower  is  pure  white,  but  when  fully  expanded 
it  exhibits  a  creamy  tinge  of  colour.  This  variety 
succeeds  well  on  its  own  roots. —  E.  M. 

Rose  William  Allen  Richardson.— I  have 
grown  this  Rose  since  it  was  first  sent  out  both 
under  glass  and  in  the  open,  anfl  I  (|uite  agree 
with  Mr.  Clarke  that  in  it  Marechal  Niel  has  no 
rival,  especially  if  grown  under  glass.  For  open 
walls  I  think  William  Allen  Richardson  the  more 
certain  of  the  two,  that  is  for  giving  a  quantity 
of  flowers.  Against  my  house  I  have  a  plant 
which  succeeds  splendidly,  and  in  another  posi- 
tion against  a  low  south  wall,  but  partially 
shaded  from  powerful  mid-day  sun  by  a  building, 
another  jdant  also  does  well.  In  this  latter 
Iiosition  no  formal  training  is  carried  out.  The 
shoots  the  first  season  were  fastened  to  the  wall, 
but  since  then  the  growth  has  been  allowed  to 
ramble  at  will.  The  quantity  of  highly  coloured 
blooms  gathered  throughouli  the  season  is  aston- 
ishing.— A.  Y. 

Rose  Reve  d'Or. — My  experience  with  this 
Rose  is  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  "Dorset" 
(page  .341).  During  the  first  week  of  January, 
1893,  I  put  a  small  plant  against  a  wall  trellis  10 
feet  high  by  6  feet  wide.  During  that  year  it 
grew  rampantly,  covering  the  whole  height  and 
width  of  the  trellis.  It  had  one  bloom  only,  but 
I  was  fjuite  satisfied,  as  I  wished  all  its  strength 
expended  in  furnishing  the  trellis.  I  left  it  abso- 
lutely untouched  by  the  knife,  merely  tying  in  all 
the  leaders  and  laterals.  This  spring  it  has 
flowered  profusel}',  having  carried  over  ,3(10  blooms, 
the  last  of  which  I  cut  this  day  (June  4).  Were 
I  restricted  to  one  variety  of  Rose  for  covering  an 
expanse  of  wall,  I  should  unhesitatingly  choose 
Reve  d'Or,  its  foliage  beii\g  graceful  and  abun- 
dant, and  its  effect  when  in  bloom  well  described 
by  its  name—a  veritable  "  Dream  of  Gold."  Added 
to  this,  the  individual  blooms  are  very  acceptable 
for  indoor  decoration,  the  half-opened  flowers 
possessing  beautiful  gradations  of  tints  and  last- 
ing well  in  water.  — S.  W.  F.,  Torquay. 

Cottage     and    other    porches. —There     is 

surely  no  one  flower  more  suitable  for  covering 
these  than  the  Rose,  and  many  beautiful  exam- 
ples of  this  have  been  figured  in  The  0.\rdh.v 
from  time  to  time.  Throughout  Kent,  Surrey, 
and  Sussex  we  find  some  of  the  prettiest  cottage 
gardens  in  the  country,  and  many  of  the  old  and 
almost  lost  varieties  of  Roses  are  seen  in  those  in 
their  full  beauty.  Good  as  the  old  varieties  are, 
I  think  there  is  little  question  but  that  such  com- 
paratively new  kinds  as  William  Allen  Richardson, 
ITdeal,  Mme.  Chauvry,  Bardou  Job,  Bouquet 
d'Or,  and  Mme.  A.  Carriere  are  quite  as  beautiful. 
None  of  the  good  old  qualities  of  sweet  perfume, 
hardiness,  or  freedom  in  flowering  are  lessened  in 
these  and  many  others.  During  the  last  five  or 
six  years,  I'ldeal  and  W.  A.  Richardson  have  been 
freely  planted  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  with 
most  pleasing  results.  Far  too  many  varieties 
that  are  suitable  for  porches  only  make  one  show 
of  b'oom,  either  an  early  summer  or  autumnal 
display,  but  these  go  on  fnmi  early  till  late,  and 
yet  have  a  fine  lot  of  wood  for  the  next  season's 
siq)|)ly.  In  I'ldeal  we  have  one  of  the  sweetest 
Roses  grown,  while  the  colours  of  this  and  W.  A. 
Richardson  are  so  uni(iue  as  to  be  matched  by  no 
other  flowers.  One  of  the  most  delightful  fea- 
tures of  cottage  porches  is  the  seemingly  careless 
maimer  the  climbers  affect,  there  generally  being 
a  total  absenro  of  that  form.ality  far  too  prevalent 
whrre  skilled  labour  is  employed.  Little  tying  or 
fastening  is  indulged  in,  and  in  few  cases  are  the 
shoots  secured  until  they  have  enjoyed  a  sulli('iency 
of  air  and  room  to  have  attained  hcaUli  and 
vigour ;  indeed,  in  nuuiy  instances  they  are  onlv 


tied  up  when  they  have  got  in  the  way  of  their 
owner.  The  total  absence  of  all  design  and  the 
intermingling  of  several  subjects  often  produce 
an  effect  which  calls  forth  the  admiration  of  pas- 
sers-by.— SrssEX. 


ROSE  LA  FRANCE. 

Mr.  Gk.\iiame's  note  on  page  4S.'),  taking  excep- 
tion to  my  referring  the  above  Rose  to  the  Hybrid 
Tea  class,  rather  surprises  me.  When  so  large  a 
committee  as  that  selected  by  the  National  Rose 
Society  for  the  formation  of  their  new  official 
catalogue  decided  upon  recognising  this  as  a  new 
class  and  included  the  Rose  in  question  in  it, 
surely  the  matter  needs  no  more  discussion.  I 
distinctly  remember  Mr.  G.  Paul  advancing  that 
La  France  was  more  of  a  Hybrid  China  than  Hy- 
brid Tea,  and  I  believe  it  was  even  suggested  that 
the  new  class  be  called  hybrids  of  Teas  and 
Chinas.  That  there  is  need  of  this  class  being  re- 
cognised as  distinct  from  the  Teas  and  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  I  am  convinced.  Some  years  ago, 
when  Grace  Darling  was  introduced,  I  saw  a  bloom 
staged  at  Reigate.  Several  members  said  if  the 
collection  won  they  should  object  to  it  as  containing 
a  varietyjneither  a  Tea  nor  a  Noisette.  Similarly  at 
Croydon  the  year  previous  a  very  prominent  mem- 
ber then  objected  to  my  staging  Cheshunt  Hybrid 
among  Teas.  Now  we  could  not  possibly  exhibit 
these  and  similar  Roses  in  classes  set  apart  for 
either  Teas,  Noisettes  or  Hybiid  Perpetuals,  .and 
although  it  is  seldom  we  meet  with  classes  en- 
tirely for  the  latter,  such  tias  been  the  case  and 
may  be  again.  Where,  then,  are  these  splendid 
Roses — Viscountess  Folkestone,  La  France,  Grace 
Darling  and  others — to  be  placed  1 

I  would  be  sorry  to  see  over-classification,  but 
we  really  wanted  some  formal  recognition  of  this 
class,  or  else  throw  the  two  leading  sections  into 
one.  For  who  can  say  whether  Viscountess 
Folkestone  partakes  more  of  a  Tea  or  a  Hybrid 
Perpetual  if  we  take  near  examples  from  either 
class  ?  It  is  a  small  and  almost  immaterial  matter, 
except  to  thorough  lovers  of  the  Rose  and  exhi- 
bitors. \\  bile  the  latter  are  put  at  ease  bj-  Regula- 
tion XIII.  of  the  National  Ro.se  Society,  where  it 
states  that  they  may  be  shown  in  mixed  classes 
and  also  among  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  but  not  among 
classes  set  apart  for  Teas  and  Noisettes.  Mr. 
Grahame's  note  seems  to  almost  imply  a  wish  for 
no  classification  whatever,  but  I  cannot  think  ho 
would  really  go  to  that  extreme.  U.  S. 


White  Cabbage  Rose. — It  is  surprising  to 
me  that  those  who  are  fond  of  fragrant  Roses 
should  so  generally  ignore  this  one.  There  are 
few  gardens  now  in  which  it  can  be  found,  yet  for 
purity  of  colour  it  requires  aNiphetos  to  match  it, 
and  for  sweetness  there  are  but  few  to  com|)are 
with  it.  It  will  grow  and  flower  well  in  sun  or 
shade  if  it  is  only  given  a  fairly  rich  soil  and 
the  pruning  knife  is  kept  from  it.  To  plant 
against  a  low  shady  wall  there  is  no  Rose  to  sur- 
pass it. —  J.  C.  C. 

Green-centred  Roses.— It  is  distressing  to 
note  the  large  number  of  what  were  a  little  while 
back  most  promising  buds  now  <|uite  deformed 
by  green  centres.  In  the  case  of  Charles  Lefebvre 
and  Earl  of  Dufferin  I  coidd  gather  many  hundreds 
of  such.  Several  complaints  have  readied  mo 
lately  of  the  same  disappointing  circumstance.  I 
have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  cold  weather  of 
a  few  weeks  back  is  responsible  for  this,  but  many 
have  advanced  the  theory  of  overfeedmg,  the  cores 
being  the  result  of  coarse  growth.  I  never  yet 
saw  them  except  U]ion  early  growth  that  had 
been  severely  checked  by  cold,  and  so  cannot  come 
to  any  other  conclusion.  Some  few  kinds  aro 
mire  subject  to  it  than  ntliers,  but  in  all  cases  I 
fin<l  these  to  be  more  than  usually  precocious  in 
growth,  and  therefore  in  a  more  susceptible  state 
than  others.  For  a  number  of  seasons  I  have 
noticed  some  old  plants  of  Homere  and  Soin- 
breuil  produce  a  large  number  of  such  deformed 
I  blossoms.     These  plants  aro  in  a  sheltered   posi- 
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tioii  among  shrubs,  and  often  make  more  than 
usually  early  growth,  so  much  so  that,  notwith- 
standing the  shelter  afforded,  it  is  very  seldom  in- 
deed that  we  secure  representative  blooms  except 
from  the  last  flowers  of  the  first  crop  to  open.  In 
an  open  field  of  Roses  we  have  this  year  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  deformed  buds,  and  the  blooms 
expected  to  be  open  about  now  will  be  missing. 
— R. 

Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
.Irs-E  1-2. 
It  is  pleasing  to  again  record  a  magnificent  dis- 
play, rendered  all  the  more  praiseworthy  by 
reason  of  its  being  the  first  held  since  the  special 
efl^orts  made  for  the  Temple  show.  One  might 
fairly  have  surmised  that  on  the  present  occasion 
the  show  would  have  been  a  comparatively  thin 
one,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Drill  Hall  was 
filled  to  its  utmost  capacity,  being  in  every  re- 
spect a  most  representative  one,  weakest,  it  is 
true,  as  regards  vegetables  and  fruit.  Hardy 
flowers  were  a  most  conspicuous  feature,  occupy- 
ing ,by  far  the  most  table  space.  It  being  the 
occasion  of  the  Pan.sy  show,  these  ever  popular 
flowers  were  stageil  in  abundance.  The  northern 
growers  were  by  far  the  strongest  in  show  and 
fancy  Pansies,  but  they  were  fairly  beaten  for 
tufted  Pansies  or  bedding  Violas  by  a  southern 
firm  (Messrs.  Cheal  and  Son).  Pivonies  were 
shown  in  fine  character,  they  evidently  relishing 
the  moist  weather  of  late.  Pyrethrums,  too, 
were  numerous,  and  Delphiniums  were  well  re- 
presented. Hardy  flowering  shrubs,  which  formed 
the  subject  of  a  most  interestir\g  lecture  by  Mr. 
G.  Nicholson,  of  Kew,  were  strongly  in  evidence, 
Rhododendrons  especially  so,  with  nearly  every- 
thing else  in  season,  including  the  earliest  of  the 
Roses. 

Turning  to  indoor  flowers,  one  of  the  finest 
features  most  undoubtedl3'  was  the  grand  exhibit 
of  Mr.  Martin  Smith's  new  Malmaison  Carnations, 
the  culture  displayed  in  these  plants  being  of  the 
finest  possible  description.  Gloxinias  and  tuber- 
ous Begonias  of  rare  good  quality  came  from 
Swanley,  and  beautifully  grown  Ferns  from  Ed- 
monton. 

Orchids  were  also  of  themselves  quite  a 
show,  no  less  than  six  first-class  certificates, 
twelve  awards  of  merit  and  ten  botanical 
certificates  being  given,  which,  if  we  are 
'not  greatly  mistaken,  is  the  largest  number 
yet  given  at  the  Drill  Hall  meetings  on  any  one 
occasion.  These  included  another  wonderful  ex- 
hibit of  Odontoglossums  from  The  Dell  collection, 
varieties  of  0.  crispum  of  surpa.ssing  beauty. 
Another  splendid  exhibit  of  Odontoglots  came 
from  Walton  Grange,  and  yet  another  from  Rose- 
field,  Sevenoaks,  this  genus  alone  taking  eight  of 
the  awards  aforenoted. 

It  was  most  gratifying  to  see  a  marked  im- 
provement in  the  attendance  during  the  after- 
noon, so  much  .so  in  fact,  that  it  was  not  at  all 
times  an  easy  matter  to  closely  scrutinise  the 
exhibits.  The  proceedings  of  the  afternoon  were 
further  enhanced  by  the  granting  of  Veitch 
Memorial  medals  to  several  gentlemen  distin- 
guished in  the  horticultural  world  for  varied 
attainments.  The  only  thing  to  regret  was  the 
dull  weather,  the  light  in  the  Hall  not  being  at 
all  what  one  could  wish. 

Orchid  Committee. 

First-class  certificates  were  on  this  occasion 
awarded  to — 

De.ndrobiuji  Guidkrti.— A  distinct  species, 
with  the  character  of  I),  densiflorum  more  than 
any  other  kind,  but  with  a  shorter  and  more 
sturdy  growth  and  leaves  of  much  greater  sub- 
stance ;  the  plant  bore  one  spike  of  its  flowers 
larger  than  the  average  of  D.  densiflorum,  the 
individual  blossoms  bein^  also  larger,  the  colour 
of  the  sepals  and  petals  being  of  a  pale  golden- 


yellow,  the  lip  somewhat  darker,  but  of  good 
proportions.     From  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co. 

ANorLO.\  Clowesi  var.  Goweri. — A  decidedly 
distinct  form  of  this  popular  and  well-known 
species,  having  quite  self-coloured  flowers  of  large 
size,  these  being  of  a  pale  golden-yellow  shade, 
somewhat  lighter  in  colour  than  those  of  the 
original  species ;  the  flowers  were  borne  upon 
longer  foot  stalks,  whilst  the  bulbs  were  also 
larger  and  more  elongated,  the  substance  of  the 
blooms  being  also  remarkable.  From  Major 
.Joicey,  Sunningdale  Park. 

Aeripes  jhculosum  Schrcederi. — A  very  supe- 
rior form,  the  best  spike  of  which  was  a  four- 
branched  one,  the  individual  flowers  large,  the 
sepals  and  petals  tinged  with  lilac  and  spotted 
with  pale  rose,  the  lip,  which  is  veiy  conspicuous, 
being  rich  rose,  shaded  with  purple,  the  entire 
flower  of  large  size  :  this  is  not  a  new  form,  but  it 
is,  nevertheless,  very  rare  in  cultivation.  From 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 

Cattleya  Mossi.b  alba  (Pitt's  var.).— a  grand 
form  of  this  popular  species,  with  flowers  of  un- 
usual size  and  purity  of  colour,  the  sepals  and 
petals  being  white,  the  latter  much  broader  than 
in  many  form»,  the  lip  well  expanded,  veined  in 
the  throat  with  dark  orange  and  beautifully 
fringed  with  the  faintest  trace  of  pale  lilac  near 
the  base.  From  Mr.  H.  T.  Pitt,  Stoke  Newing- 
ton. 

ODONTOaLOSSUM     CRISPFM    GRANDE    MACl'LATUM. 

— A  splendid  variety  of  very  distinct  character, 
the  flowers  being  fully  Si  inches  across  and  well 
proportioned,  the  petals  w-ide  and  massive  look- 
ing, these  and  the  sepals  being  profusely  spotted 
with  pale  chocolate,  the  lip  having  a  clear  blotch 
of  pale  bright  yellow.  The  one  spike  bore  eight 
noble  flowers.     From  Baron  Schra?der. 

ODONTOGLdSsr.M  CRISPUM  Bakoness  Schrceder. 
— An  exceedingly  choice  and  unique  form  with 
flowers  of  medium  size,  in  which  the  .sepals  and 
petals  were  nearly  covered  with  chocolate-purple, 
being  white  at  the  base  and  at  the  extreme  edges, 
the  lip  having  a  dark  crimson  blotch  ;  the  richest 
coloured  form  that  has  been  shown  beyond  a 
doubt.  The  spike  bore  six  flowers.  From  Baron 
Schrifder. 

Awards  of  merit  were  voted  as  follows  : — 

Cattleya  JIossle  Mrs.  R.  H.  Measures. — An 
exceedingly  beautiful  pale  variety,  the  sepals  and 
petals  almost  white,  having  only  the  faintest  trace 
of  pale  blush,  the  latter  in  addition  being  very 
broad,  this  also  being  a  feature  in  the  labellum, 
which  was  also  deeply  fringed  and  clearlj'  blotched 
with  deep  yellow  and  splashed  with  violet-purple. 
From  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co. 

Ouontoclossum  crispum  Miss  Florence  Bo- 
viLL. — A  charming  and  very  distinct  form,  which 
this  season  has  shown  a  marked  improvement 
upon  last  year,  when  it  was  exhibited  on  two 
occasions.  It  is  of  medium  size,  but  rich  in 
colour,  the  ground  shade  of  which  is  a  deep  rosy- 
purple  with  dark  chocolate  blotches,  a  lighter 
shade  of  purple  suft'using  the  extremities,  the  lip 
being  white  with  chocolate  markings.  From  Mr. 
de  Barri  Crawshay. 

Oduntiiglussum  gitrosmum  (Rosefield  var.). — 
A  lovely  kind,  bearing  an  extra  fine  spike,  the 
sepals  and  pet.ils  being  of  a  creamy-white  with  a 
pale  lavender  labellum,  these  two  shades  forming 
a  beautiful  combination,  the  rosy  flu.shof  "roseum'' 
being  (|uite  absent,  a  decidedly  distinct  form.  From 
Mr.  de  Barri  Crawshaj'. 

Odontgglossum  grisi'UM  MiRAitii.E. — A  very 
distinct  and  most  pleasing  \ariety  which  was  ex- 
hibited on  the  last  day  of  the  Temple  show  ;  the 
markings  are  in  the  way  of  O.  triumphans,  but 
([uite  distinct  in  colour  and  fonn,  the  sepals  and 
petals  being  pure  white,  barred  with  pale  choco- 
late, and  the  flowers  of  medium  size.  From  Baron 
Schra-der. 

Odontdolossum  scEPTBUMAUREnM,  which  would 
form  a  worthy  companion  to  0.  Vuylstekianum, 
to  which  a  first-chiss  certificate  was  awarded  at 
the  recent  Temple  show.  The  colour  of  the  sepals 
and  petals  is  pale  yellow  with  a  slight  suf- 
fusion of  the  jmlest  green  and  old  gold  blotches 
and  [spots.     The  stouter  of  the  two  spikes  bore 


fourteen  flowers.  From  Mr.  W.  Thompson,  Wal- 
ton Grange,  Stone,  Staff's. 

Odontoglossum  sceptrum  leopardinum.  — 
Quite  distinct  from  the  foregoing,  to  which  it  w-as 
quite  a  contrast,  the  sepals  and  petals  in  this  in- 
stance being  of  a  creamy  ground  colour  blotched 
with  brownish  crimson  ',  in  both  instances  the  sub- 
stance of  the  flowers  was  most  noteworthy.  From 
Mr.  W.  Thompson. 

Odoxtoglosscm  Wilcke.\num  GRANDE.— a  Su- 
perior variety  in  every  way,  the  ground  colour  of 
the  sepals  and  petals  being  primrose  yellow  with 
rich  chocolate  blotches  and  spots  ;  the  one  spike 
bore  sixteen  flowers  and  buds  of  fine  size,  the 
plant  being  a  vigorous  one.  From  Mr.  W.  Thomp- 
son. 

Masdevallia  Parlatoreana  (M.  Veitchi  x 
M.  Barlaana). — A  very  distinct  and  beautiful 
hybrid  of  free  growth  and  with  stout  self-support- 
ting  foot-stalks  to  the  flowers,  which  are  of  a  deep 
orange-scarlet  overlaid  with  a  rich  violet-purple 
suffusion.     From  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons. 

Masdevallia  glapuyrantha  (M.  BarUeana  :< 
M.  infracta).— Not  so  showy  as  the  preceding,  but 
of  distinct  character,  the  flowers  being  of  a  deep 
crimson  suffused  with  vinous  purple,  the  growth 
dwarf  and  compact.  From  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and 
Sons. 

Masdevallia  Asmodei  (M.  Normani  x  M. 
Chelsoni). —Another  very  distinct  hybrid,  the 
flowers  being  striped  or  lined  in  two  shades,  me- 
tallic-crimson and  dull  orange,  evidently  a  free 
growing  form.  From  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and 
Sons. 

BiFRENARIA    TY'RIANTHINA.  — A    SpecicS  of    nOvel 

colouring,  the  whole  flower  being  of  a  clouded 
purple  shaded  withrose,  the  sepals  being  the  darker, 
and  the  lip  even  more  so ;  growth  dwarf,  and 
similar  to  that  of  the  Maxillarias,  to  which  it  is 
nearly  related.     From  M.  Linden,  Brussels. 

Dendrobium  veratkifoliuji. — A  very  distinct 
species,  with  unusually  stout  bulbs  at  the  base, 
tapering  considerably  on  the  upper  part,  the 
spikes  being  each  fully  1  foot  in  length,  with  the 
flowers  rather  widely  distributed.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  greyish  white  with  a  pale  violet  lip. 
It  is  evidently  very  free  flowering,  no  less  than 
eight  old  spikes  being  traceable  on  one  bulb. 
From  Mr.  Malcolm  S.  Cooke. 

Botanical  certificates  were  awarded  to  the  fol- 
lowing :  Epidendrum  organense,  with  golden 
sepals  and  petals,  the  lip  lighter  with  dark  vein»  : 
Bulbophyllum  barbigerum,  with  small  singular 
greenish  brow  n  flowers  ;  Polystachya  Lawrence- 
ana,  having  flowers  the  sepals  and  petals  of  which 
are  pale  brown,  the  lip  being  pink  ;  Polystachya 
bulbophylloides,  a  singular  species,  with  small 
bulbs  and  white  flowers  ;  Stelis  prolifera,  of  Mas- 
devallia-like  growth,  with  very  pale  green  flowers 
in  spikes  :  Promena-a  microptera,  with  greenish 
white  flowers,  the  growth  after  that  of  some 
Odontoglots.  These  six  Orchids  were  all  of  minia- 
ture growth, and  interesting  from  a  botanical  point 
of  view  ;  all  coming  from  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence. 
Cypripedium  Sargenteanum,  a  distinct  species, 
w"ith  rather  long  and  somewhat  erect  grow  th,  the 
spike  a  tall  one,  being  of  the  continuous  flower- 
ing character,  and  the  flowers  themselves  of  a 
peculiar  shade  of  red  on  a  greenish-yellow  ground  : 
from  Mr.  Statter,  Stand  Hall.  Houlletia  Sans- 
bergi,  a  singular  species,  with  rather  large 
flowers,  having  creamy  yellow  sepals  and  petals, 
the  lip  being  distinctly  marked ;  from  Messrs. 
H.  Low  and  Co.  Epidendrum  alatum,  >yith 
bronzy  green  flowers,  produced  upon  a  long  spike  ; 
from  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.  Masdevallia 
calura,  a  dwarf-growing  sjiccies,  with  very  dark, 
vinous  purple  flowers  (of  the  Chim;era  section) ; 
from  Mr.  R.  H.  Measure.^. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Measures.  Cambridge  Lodj;e,  Camber- 
well,  had  an  extensive  and  very  showy  group, 
which  comprised  twenty-two  vars.  of  Cypri- 
pediums,  seven  of  Masdevallias,  and  no  less  than 
forty  plants  of  Odontoglossum  vexillarium,  with 
several  choice  Cattleyas  and  La;lias.  Of  these  note 
should  bo  made  of  the  Odontoglossum  vexil- 
larium, which  comprised  many  splendid  varieties, 
both  of  the  pale  and  the  deeply  coloured  forms, 
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one  named  rubellum  being  particularly  fine. 
Miltonia  festiva  was  shown  again  ;  this  species 
would  appear  to  be  a  natural  liybrid  between  M. 
spectabilis  and  flavescens,  having  some  of  the 
characters  of  each.  Of  the  Cypripediums,  parti- 
cular notice  should  be  given  to  Cypripedium 
Harrisianum  virescens,  which,  save  a  slight 
bronzy  shade  of  colour  in  the  petals,  is  entirely 
preen  and  white.  C.  Lawrenceanura  was  [jresent  in 
the  fines,  varieties,  with  unusually  large  flowers. 
Other  good  linds  were  C.  superbiens,  C.  leuco- 
chdum  in  Ioa:-  distinct  forms,  with  C.  bellatulum 
also  bearing  v..Ty  fine  blooms,  well  marked,  and 
with  broad  petals.  C.  Chamberlainianum  was 
present,  bearing  both  a  seed-pod  and  a  flower  on 
the  same  'spike.  C.  ciliolare,  C.  Dayanum,  0. 
Curtisi,  and  C.  nitidissimum  (Veiteh's  var.)  were 
also  well  represented.  Masde%allia  Chimera  bore 
large  blooms.  Cattleya  Mossia'  Reineckiana  was 
staged  in  two  distinct  forms.  C.  Mendeli  and  C. 
Mendeli  Halli  (a  fine  var. ),  with  La^lia  purpurata 
were  all  .shown  in  good  condition.  A  plant  of 
Cypripedium  Lawrenoeanum  Hyeanum  was  also 
included,  bearing  one  well-developed  flower  (a 
sdver  Flora  medal  v\as  deservedly  awarded). 

Mr.  de  Barri  Crawshay  staged  a  charming 
assortment  of  Odontoglossums  with  other  choice 
Orchids.  Of  the  Odontoglots,  there  were  several 
splendid  forms  of  0.  crispum,  for  which  this  col- 
lection is  noted ;  these  comprised  0.  crispum 
laciniatum,  a  most  distinct  form,  with  the  petals 
deeiJy  serrated,  the  sepals  being  flushed  with 
pale  purple,  a  very  pleasing  variety  ;  0.  crispum 
Wile.  Cecile  de  Rochefort  is  marked  somewhat  in 
the  way  of  0.  Andersonianum,  but  with  unusually 
long  sepals  and  petals,  deeplv  blotched  and 
spotted  ;  0.  crispum  Sydney  Cooke  bore  ten  large 
blooms  on  one  spike,  being  devoid  of  spots,  but 
suff'used  with  purple  on  a  rosy-pink  ground,  very 
distinct  ;  0.  crispum  Trianit  was  well  defined  by 
one  spot  on  each  of  the  sepals,  the  petals  being 
white.  Several  other  good  forms  were  also  shown. 
O.  luteo-purpureum  and  its  form  leucoglossum 
were  both  well  represented,  the  latter  ^having 
much  the  lighter  flowers,  with  eleven  to  the 
spike,  whilst  the  type  had  fourteen.  Cattleya 
Mendeli  formosa  deserves  its  prefix  by  the  un- 
usual size  and  fine  proportions  of  the  lip,  and  the 
soft  colours  also.  Ladia  purpurata  was  also  in- 
eluded,  one  form  called  .Jupiter  having  a  golden- 
shaded  throat  (silver  Flora  medal). 

Major  Joicey,  Sunningdale  Park,  sent  some 
grand  examples  of  Odontoglossum  \exillarium 
(several  plants),  each  being  quite  a  specimen  in 
itself,  some  bearing  as  many  as  fifteen  or  more 
spikes,  several  very  fine  varieties  being  included, 
making  a  splendid  display.  With  these  was  shown 
a  plant  of  Dendrobium  atroviolaceum,  still  in 
fresh  conditiftn  after  having  been  in  bloom  for  four 
months  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Messrs.  Lewis 
and  Co.,  Southgate,  also  staged  a  group  in  which 
were  several  good  forms  of  Cattleya  Mossi.-e  «ith 
dark  labellums;  also  C.  Mendeli  in  excellent  varie- 
ties, and  C.  gigas  alho-striata,  so  called  no  doubt 
by  rea.son  of  the  light,  but  not  white  stripe  upon 
each  sepal  and  petal,  the  lip  being  of  a  deep  shade. 
Odontoglossum  vexillarium,  O.  la've  and  O.  citros- 
mum  were  also  shown  here,  as  well  as  Lalia  pur- 
purata and  the  old  Lycaste  aromatica  (silver  Bank- 
sian medal). 

Of  other  exhibits  special  note  should  be  made  of 
La'ha  grandis  (Walton  Orange  var. ),  which  was 
undoubtedly  the  gem  of  the  meeting  ;  it  has 
flowers  larger  in  size  than  the  type,  being  fully  7 
inches  across,  with  the  sejials  and  petals  miich 
les.-i  reflexed,  thus  showing  to  better  advantage; 
the  colour  of  tliese  being  a  soft  clear  chrome- 
yellow  without  any  other  colouring  whatever  ;the 
lip  is  of  the  size  of  that  of  L.  purpurata,  pure  wliite 
to  the  base  with  deep  vinous  purple  veins  and 
shading,  forming  a  charming  combination  of 
chrome,  pure  while,  and  purple.  The  plant  bore 
two  spikes  with  live  llowers,  its  fortunate  po.ssessor 
being  Mr.  W.  Thompson.  From  the  same  exhi- 
bitor also  came  Odontoglossum  riispum  Stovcnsi, 
whii:h  a  few  years  back  was  deemoil  tlio  clioicest 
variety  of  any  ;  it  is  a  pale  form  with  oak  coloured 
spots  on  sepals  and  [jctals.    O.  coidatum  aureum. 


a  very  pleasing  form  with  pale  yellow  blossoms  suf- 
used  with  palegreen,and  a  good  variety  of  O.  excel- 
lens  were  also  shown.  Mr.  Wigan,  East  Sheen,  ex- 
hibited Phahenopsis  speciosa  Imperatrix  and  the 
type  also,  the  former  bearing  much  the  finer 
spikes,  whilst  in  colour  there  was  a  vast  diSerence, 
the  former  being  of  a  deep  rose-purple,  a  rich 
shade,  and  the  latter  a  pale  lilac-purple.  L. 
grandis  ( Wigan's  var. ),  a  very  distinct  form  with 
rather  small  flowers,  having  pale  apricot  sepals 
and  petals,  was  also  shown. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  had,  in  addition  to  the 
several  certificated  plants,  the  following:  Thunia 
alba,  a  lovely  pure  white  species,  with  rather 
small  flowers  and  of  comparatively  dwarf  habit ; 
also  Odontoglossum  Peseatorei  Prince  of  Orange, 
which  has  old  gold  sepals  and  petals,  with  dark 
chocolate  spots— a  richly  coloured  form  with  six 
flowers  to  the  spike ;  Cattleya  gigas,  a  four- 
flowered  spike  of  deep  colour,  was  also  shown,  as 
well  as  a  good  example  of  Dendrobium  Bensonre 
album.  Octomeria  diaphana  and  Sarcanthus  sp. , 
both  singular  kinds,  were  included  in  this  group. 
Mr.  Welbore  S.  Ellis  on  this  occasion  showed  six 
plants  of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  all  excellent 
forms,  but  two  particularly  so,  one  being  called 
the  Hazelbourne  var.,  a  very  distinct  form,  the 
sepals  being  spotted  with  light  chocolate,  the 
petals  pure  white;  another  named  virginalis  had 
pure  white  flowers  with  very  pale  golden  spots 
on  the  lip  of  each.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons 
had  their  lovely  hybrid  Lielio-Cattleya  Hippolyte 
(L.  cinnabarina  x  C.  Mossiai),  with  dark  apricot 
sepals  and  petals  ;  also  another  beautiful  panful 
of  plants,  still  in  good  condition,  of  Disa  lang- 
leyense,  recently  certificated,  and  MasdevallTa 
Chelsoni  (M.  Veitchi  x  M.  amabilis),  with  dark 
orange  ground,  shaded  with  purple-amaranth — a 
fine  hybrid,  as  well  as  a  large  mass  (freely 
flowered)  of  that  very  distinct  Uendrobe,  D.  glo- 
meratum,  a  species  of  singular  beauty. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.  sho%ved  seven  plants  ol 
that  fine  old  Oncidium  0.  Lanceanum,  which  stilt 
stands  singularly  unique  in  its  genus,  being  one 
also  rarely  seen  in  any  collection,  the  examples 
in  this  instance  being  freely  flowered,  several 
with  branching  spikes.  Pescatorea  Lehmanni 
and  P.  Klabochorum  came  from  the  same  source, 
both  being  good  examples.  Cattleya  Mendeli,  an 
excellent  form,  and  Ladio-Cattleya  Wellsiana  (C. 
Trian*  Leeana  x  L.  purpurata),  showing  much 
of  the  latter  parent  in  style,  but  more  modified  in 
the  other  direction  in  colouring,  were  also  in- 
eluded. 

Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.  were  also  awarded  the 
prize  oft'ered  at  this  meeting  for  the  best  seedling 
Orchid  not  exhibited  previous  to  Jan.  ],  1S94, 
showing  Phaius  Owenianus  still  as  fresh  and  good 
as  when  staged  at  the  Temple,  it  then  taking  a 
first-class  certificate,  thus  being  doubly  honoured. 
Messrs.  Low  and  Co.  had  several  superb  forms 
of  Cattleya  Mossia:',  showing  great  advances,  more 
particularly  in  the  increased  amount  of  rich 
orange  in  the  labellum  of  each  flower,  one  called 
Schrcederi  being  particularly  good.  C.;intricata,  a 
very  distinct  speciesof  the  intermedia  section,  was 
staged,  and  a  few  good  Cypripediums,  as  C.  bella- 
tulum, &c.  From  Mr.  Mann,  Ravenswood,  Bexley, 
came  La-lia  purpurata  with  six  flowers  to  the 
spike,  and  from  Mr.  Jewell,  of  Bexley,  came  Cat- 
tleya gigas  (Jewell's  var.),  a  fine  form  with  a  dis- 
tinct white  margin  to  the  lip.  MM.  Lin<len 
staged  La'lia  purpurata  iirineejis,  with  extra  dark 
sepals  and  petals  veined  with  a  darker  shade  of 
rose-purple;  also  La'lio-Cattleya  V'alvassoni  (L. 
purpurata  X  Cattleya  Warneri),  with  much  of  the 
colour  of  the  latter  ■im\  the  habit  of  the  former  of 
its  parents.  Cochlioda  Noezliana  was  again  shown 
in  fine  condition,  Aerides  Regnieri  being  also  in- 
cluded, it  being  one  of  singular  colouring  witli 
bull' shaded  flowers,  each  with  a  rosy  pink  lip,  a 
pleasing  association  of  shades.  From  Mr.  W. 
Leo,  Beech  Lawn,  Auden.>^haw,  came  Cypripedium 
beechense  (C.  Curtisi  x  C.  superbiens),  in  wliiih 
both  parents  were  clearly  traceable,  the  fl  iwer 
being  of  medium  size.  Mr.  Ashwrrth,  Wilmslow, 
Cheshire,  showed  Cattleya  Mendeli  Blunti,  a  pure 
white  form  with  rather  small,   but  very  chaste 


looking  flowers,  the  throat  of  each  being  faintly 
shaded  with  pale  lemon  colour. 

Floral  Committee. 

A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  each  of 
the  following: — 

LVGODIUM  DICHOTOMUM  POLYD.VCTVLON. — This  is 

a  very  distinct  form  of  the  species,  which  we  may 
mention  is  also  known  as  L.  circinatum  and  L. 
pedatum.  It  is  of  free  growth,  and  difl'ers  chiefly 
from  the  type  in  its  more  divided  pinnules,  the 
colour  of  this  beautiful  stove  climbing  Fern  dis- 
playing various  shades  of  delicate  green.  From 
Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Edmonton. 

F.icius  ROTiNDiKOLiA.— A  distinct  and  valuable 
form  with  small  deep  green  leaves.  Shown  by 
Messrs.  G.  Jackman  and  Son,  Woking. 

S.\RK.\CEXi.\  WiLHsi.— This  is  another  addi- 
tion to  the  hybrid  Sarracenias.  It  is  a  cross  be- 
tween two  hybrids,  S.  melanonhoda  and  S. 
Courti,  the  ott'spring  being  quite  intermediate 
between  the  two  parents.  It  is  brighter  in  colour 
and  freer  than  either.  The  sturdy  pitchers  when 
young  are  of  a  light  greenish  tone,  which  passes 
with  age  to  deep  crimson.  From  Messrs.  J. 
V^eitch  and  Sons. 

Ptekis  ludens. — This  is  a  very  rare  and  strik- 
ing Fern,  one  of  the  most  distinct  perhaps  of  the 
genus.  It  was  introduced  from  Malaysia  and  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  the  fronds  are  of  some- 
what sagittate  shape,  very  thick  in  texture,  of  a 
self,  rather  pale  green  shade  with  distinct  re- 
ticulations. Shown  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and 
Sons. 

OsMUND.i  J.WANICA. — This  is  a  very  sturdy 
growing  Fern,  useful  for  its  intense  green  colour 
and  compact  habit.  It  will,  we  think,  become 
popular  for  decoration,  as  it  is  of  the  proper 
type  for  such  work.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  J. 
Veitch  and  Son.=. 

Aris.ema  fimeriata. — A  very  beautiful  Aroid, 
as  attractive  in  its  way  as  A.  speciosa.  Very  few 
of  this  family  are  worth  growing,  but  exception 
must  be  taken  to  these  species.  A.  fimbriata  is 
well  coloured.  The  spathe  is  silvery  as  regards 
the  ground  colour,  but  this  is  cut  into  by  deep 
purple-rose  stripes,  whilst  it  is  bronzy  green  at 
the  apex,  the  spadix  greenish  in  colour,  length- 
ened out  into  a  long  purple-coloured  tail,  which  is 
embellished  with  hairs  of  considerable  length  ; 
hence,  we  presume,  the  specific  name.  The 
broad,  shining  green  leaflets  add  to  the  beauty 
and  interest  of  the  plant.  We  hope  this  species 
will  become  popular.  Certainly  it  deserves  to  be 
known,  like  A.  speciosa,  outside  a  botanic  gar- 
den. Exhibited  by  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart., 
Dorking. 

An  award  of  merit  was  given  to  each  of  the 
following: — 

Carx.\tion  Mrs.  Everaed  Hambro. — This  is 
a  very  fine  variety,  conspicuous  for  its  massive 
deep  carmine-rose  coloured  flowers,  which  possess 
a  sweet  fragrance.  It  is  another  ac(|uisilioii  to  the 
race  of  Malmaison  Carnations  raised  by  Mr. 
Blick,  gardener  to  Mr.  Martin  K.  Smith,  The 
Warren,  Hayes,  Kent.  One  feature  of  the  plants 
is  their  strong  compact  growth,  whilst  we  may 
also  mention  that  they  are  extremely  free. 

(iLoxiNiA  L.vdas. — The  flowers  of  this  are  large, 
well  set  up  on  a  sturdy  stem,  and  very  richly  col- 
oured, being  almost  entire!}'  covered  with  deep 
crimson  spots,  leaving  a  clear  wliitc  maigin.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  spotted  (iloxinias  we  have  seen. 
From  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley. 

NEWTUnERot'sBEdo.MAs. — Duchcss  of  Northum- 
berlan<l,  a  very  fine  double  kind,  the  flowers 
l.'uge,  but  not  still',  full,  like  a  half  expanded  Rose 
almost,  and  salmon  docpening  towards  t  lie  centre  ; 
Karl  of  Craven,  brilliant  carmine,  a  loose,  showy, 
and  pleasing  llowor  ;  and  Rosette,  carmine-rose,  a 
variety  of  much  \'aliio  for  its  pleasint;  .sliado  of 
colour.  These  came  from  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and 
Sons.  Mary  Cornell  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  Bego- 
nias \sc  have  seen,  (ho  flowers  louse.  Rose  like 
and  salmon  in  colour;  Miss  Falconer,  a  decided 
accpiisition  to  tho  yellow  forms,  the  flowers  nent, 
and  very  deep  in  colour.     Kov.  T.  Little  is  a  bril- 
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liant  crimson,  very  double  variety,  representing  a 
good  type  ;  and  Miss  Tiiompson  is  of  a  lovely  blush 
shade,  the  flower  full  and  handsome.  Of  the 
singles,  Colossus  received  distinction.  It  is  a 
tremendous  flower,  of  a  very  distinct  colour,  bril- 
liant apricot  shaded  with  orange  ;  the  segments 
of  great  breadth.  From  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and 
Sons. 

Pyrethrum  Alfred  Hexderson. — A  double  va- 
riety, very  neat  in  shape,  a  full,  handsome  rich 
crimson-coloured  flower.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Kel- 
way  and  Son,  Langport,  Somerset. 

Delphinium  Alfred  Henderson. — This  is  one 
of  the  most  charming  varieties  ever  raised,  the 
Bpike  being  very  symmetrical  and  the  individual 
flowers  of  bold  character,  the  colour  intense  blue, 
set  off  by  a  creamy  white  centre.  From  Messrs. 
Kelway  and  Son. 

Double  P.eonv  Mr.  Manning. — ^A  very  dis- 
tinct variety,  the  flowers  of  neat  shape  and  intense 
blood  crimson  in  colour — a  very  dark  shade,  but 
neither  dingy  nor  common.  Exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Kelway  and  Son. 

Pelargonium  Duke  of  Fife. — A  fine  regal  va- 
riety. The  plant  is  of  good  habit  and  bears  a 
profusion  of  neat  trusses  of  brightly  coloured 
flowers,  rose,  set  oft"  by  a  white  margin  and  centre. 
A  good  variety  for  decoration  or  for  amateurs  to 
grow  with  only  a  small  house.  Exhibited  by  Mr. 
Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham. 

Browallia  speciosa  major. — The  Browallias 
are  seldom  seen  now,  but  they  are  interest- 
ing, the  plants  being  exceptionally  free.  This 
variety  of  B.  speciosa  is  a  strong,  neat-growing 
plant,  bearing  a  profusion  of  flowers,  larger  and 
of  a  deeper  blue  than  those  of  the  type.  From 
Messrs.  Sander  and  Co. 

Carnation  Duchess  of  Fife. — This  bears  a 
large  full  flower  that  does  not  split,  whilst  the 
colour  is  delicate  pink,  a  soft  shade,  which  will 
make  it  valuable  for  cutting.  From  Mr.  T.  S. 
Ware. 

Carnation  Primrose  Day. — This  is  a  good 
yellow-coloured  variety,  the  flowers  largo,  full,  not 
split  and  borne  freely  on  strong  plants.  It  is  a 
thoroughly  useful  kind.  Shown  by  Mr.  H.  B. 
May,  Upper  Edmonton. 

Carnation  Duke  of  York. — This  belongs  to 
the  same  section  as  the  now  familiar  Uriah  I'ike. 
It  is  very  nearly  allied  to  that  variety,  but  the 
flowers  are  rather  brighter  in  colour.  It  is  strong, 
free  and  showy.     From  Mr.  H.  B.  May. 

Iris  variegata  Prince  of  Orange. — This  is 
a  very  richly  coloured  form  of  the  German  Iris, 
decided  and  telling  when  grouped  in  the  garden. 
The  standards  are  deep  yellow,  in  fine  contrast 
to  the  falls,  which  are  deep  brownish  red,  veined 
with  white.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son, 
Covent  Garden. 

Carnation  Duchess  of  Devonshire. — A  very 
charming  variety,  delicate  blush  in  colour,  very 
sweet,  and  in  every  way  a  welcome  kind.  The 
plant  is  strong  in  growth,  free  and  distinct. 
Shown  by  Mr.  G.  Fry,  Lewisham. 

Sycamore  sp. — A  large  number  of  shoots  of  a 
Sycamore  called  Crimson  Fruited  was  shown  by 
Dr.  Hogg,  Beechlands,  Sussex.  We  should  like 
some  information  about  it  before  offering  any 
opinion  as  to  its  merits. 

A  large  number  of  groups  and  exhibits  of 
various  kinds  came  before  this  committee.  Two 
silver-gilt  medals  were  awarded,  one  going  to 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons  for  a  display  of 
tuberous  Begonias  and  Gloxinias.  The  former 
were  extremely  fine,  the  plants  a  mass  of  bloom, 
and  representing  great  diversity.  A  large  number 
of  awards  were  given,  and  the  finer  types  are 
described  above.  We  need  say  nothing  more 
respecting  them,  except  to  mention  that  the  plants 
are  dwarf  and  sturdy  in  habit.  The  Gloxinias 
made  a  w'elcome  show,  the  plants  compact,  strong 
and  free— W.  Marshall,  deep  purple,  clear  white 
margin  ;  Miss  Tudor,  white,  spotted  with  ro.-^e, 
and  Beacon,  a  brilliant  self  crimson,  being 
amongst  the  most  conspicuous  in  this  fine  strain. 
A  large  mass  of  Canna  Queen  Charlotte  was  very 
striking,  the  bold  flowers  carmine-rose,  edged 
with  golden  yellow.     Messrs.    Kelway  and  Son,  | 


Langport,  Somerset,  had  a  splendid  display  oc- 
cupying much  space.  It  comprised  Pasonies, 
Delphiniums,  Pyrethrums,  Amaryllis,  and  Cannas. 
Of  the  Pyrethrums,  especially  striking  were 
Princesse  de  Metternich,  white  ;  J.  C.  Vaughan, 
rose  ;  Aphrodite,  white,  and  Wega,  rose,  touched 
with  yellow,  besides  such  fine  single  forms  as 
Mrs.  Pinney,  rose,  and  Jas.  Kelway,  deep  crimson. 
The  Pa'onies  represented  a  large  number  of 
beautiful  varieties ;  also  the  Delphiniums  and 
Amaryllises,  the  latter  of  which  were  grown  with- 
out heat.  The  Delphiniums  were  superb  for  colour, 
.symmetrj'  and  distinctness,  the  finer  kinds 
being  those  set  off  by  a  white  centre,  or 
nearly  so.  This  throws  into  bold  relief  the 
body  colour.  Want  of  space  pre\ents  mention 
of  varieties  (silver-gilt  medal).  A  very  interest- 
ing feature  of  the  meeting  was  the  collection 
of  cut  trusses  of  seedling  Rhododendrons  from  Mr. 
Anthony  Waterer,  Knap  Hill.  One  could  see 
from  these  the  good  work  that  has  been  done  by 
Mr.  Waterer  in  acquiring  varieties  with  a  bold 
truss,  individual  flowers  of  great  breadth  and 
decided  colouring.  We  were  pleased  with  many 
of  the  shades  of  colour,  self  carmine-rose,  delicate 
pink,  and  deep  crimson,  but  the  most  effective 
are  those  blotched  on  the  upper  petal,  the  rest  of 
the  flower  |:jure  white.  Hardy  Azalea  blooms 
were  also  exhibited  to  show  their  breadth  and 
substance.  A  silver  medal  was  given  to  this 
display.  Hardy  flowers  came  from  Messrs.  Barr 
and  Sons  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  in  each  case  a 
silver  medal  being  awarded.  The  former  had 
(ierman  and  Spanish  Irises  in  variety,  I.  sibirica, 
Pfeonies,  and  masses  of  such  useful  plants  as 
Achillea  mongolica  and  Lychnis  Viscaria  fl-pl. 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  had  a  large  number 
of  plants  of  Carnation  Florence  Emily  Thoday, 
a  good  white  variety,  Aquilegia  chrysantha,  (ier- 
man Irises,  Poppies,  Lilium  pomi)onium  and  L. 
colchicum,  Iris  sibirica  alba,  and  Delphiniums. 

Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith  showed  a  splendid 
group  of  varieties  of  Malmaison  Carnations,  the 
finest  ever  staged  of  these  types.  Mrs.  Everard 
Hambro  was  one  of  the  newer  accpiisitions  and 
is  described  above,  whilst  also  of  note  were  Prin- 
cess May,  brilliant  carmine-rose,  a  full,  handsome 
and  distinct  variety,  anel  Churchwarden,  remark- 
able for  its  massiveness  and  depth  of  crimson 
colour  (silver  medal).  Mr.  H.  J.  .lones,  Lewisham, 
showed  a  ver}-  fine  group  of  Pelargoniums,  regal, 
show,  and  fancy  varieties,  the  plants  exceptionally 
well  flowered  (silver  medal).  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul 
and  Son,  \\'altham  Cross,  had  a  verj'  fine 
miscellaneous  display,  comprising  a  large  number 
of  Rhododendrons,  besides  double  and  single 
Scotch  Roses,  the  Scotch  Laburnum,  and  that 
fine  Horse  Chestnut  for  colour  named  .Esculus 
Brioti,  the  flowers  bright  crimson.  The  golden- 
leaved  Quercus  concordia,  Rosa  pomifera,  the 
Apple-fruited  Rose,  and  the  new  Bourbon  variety 
Lorna  Doone,  deep  crimson,  a  promising  garden 
Rose,  were  also  of  note  (silver  medal).  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  received  a  similar 
award  for  a  variety  of  flowers.  The  Hybrid  Tea 
Rose  Mme.  Pernet  Ducher  was  well  shown,  deli- 
cate in  colour  and  fragrance  ;  whilst  also  worthy 
of  note  were  the  Nootka  Bramble  (Rubus  nut- 
kanus).  Genista  sagittalis,  Onosma  tauricum, 
Saponaria  ocymoides  splendens.  Poppies,  the 
pretty  Dianthus  annulatus,  and  Paul's  Single 
White  Rose,  besides  a  variety  of  double  and 
single  Pyrethrums.  ilr.  G.  Prince,  Oxford,  had 
a  good  group  of  Roses,  ten  varieties,  the  flowers 
very  large  and  fine  in  colour.  Clara  Watson  is  a 
variety  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Bennett's  raising 
of  the  Hybrid  Tea  section,  delicate  blush,  with 
deeper  coloured  buds,  the  fragrance  also  pro- 
nounced. JIarechal  Niel,  Princess  of  Wales,  a 
lovely  variety  for  its  subtle  shades  of  colour,  but, 
unfortunately,  not  a  strong  growing  plant ;  Hon. 
Edith  (Jillbnl,  Rubens,  Cleopatra,  Souvenir  de 
S.  A.  Prince  .and  others  were  delightful  (silver 
medal).  Mr.  W.  G.  Vivian  showed  flowering 
trees  and  shrubs,  an  exhibit  of  much  interest 
(silver  medal).  Mr.  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  had 
a  group  of  plants  in  full  bloom,  including 
Datura    cornigera,  Alstnvmoria   pelegrina    alba. 


Diplacus  glutinosus  coccineus,  the  flowers  of 
quite  a  crimson  shade  ;  Cistus  lusitanicus, 
and  the  beautiful  Carpentetia  californica.  If 
only  such  success  could  be  obtained  in  the  open, 
the'  Carpenteria  would  be  much  more  valuable, 
but  we  should  like  to  know  the  treatment 
the  plant  has  received  (silver  medal).  Mr. 
H.  B.  May  showed  a  group  of  Ferns,  tho- 
roughly well  grown,  as  we  have  previously  re- 
marked (silver  medal).  A  large  number  of  Pinks, 
many  of  the  perpetual  flowering  race,  hardy 
flowers,  especially  noteworthy  being^  Onosma 
tauricum,  Heuchera  sanguinea,  and  Verbascum 
olympicum,  came  from  Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  Shirley, 
Southampton  (bronze  medal).  The  group  from 
Messrs.  .J.  Cheal*  Sons,  Crawley,  deserved  a  silver 
rather  than  a  bronze  medal.  Iceland  Poppies,  Del- 
phinium nudicaule,  and  a  large  variety  of  single 
and  double  Pyrethrums  well  set  up  comprised  the 
display.  All  the  best  forms  of  garden  Pyrethrums 
were  represented.  Mr.  Whiteley,  HiUingdon 
Heath,  Uxbridge,  showed  a  large  group  of  Carna- 
tion Germania  and  the  now  well-known  fine- 
leaved  Strobilanthes  Dyerianus. 

A  very  fine  display  of  cut  twigs  of  flower- 
ing trees  and  shrubs  came  from  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew.  As  notes  of  .all  the  best 
things  in  bloom  there  are  given  in  The  Gar- 
den, we  need  only  mention  Rosa  microphylla, 
R.  spinosissima,  and  the  charming  R.  sericea,  the 
too-little-planted  Robinia  hispida  or  Rose  Acacia 
Rhododendron  ferrugineum,  R.  fragrans,  and 
Philadelphus  acuminatus,  a  lovely  kind,  graceful, 
and  with  medium-sized  flowers,  (jenista  virgata, 
Diervilla  hortensis,  Dabcecia  polifolia,  and  forms 
of  Erica  cinerea,  besides  many  other  things  were 
also  shown. 

Miscellaneous  exhibits  were  numerous.  Mr.  J. 
Prewett,  Lancaster  Street,  Bayswater,  showed 
rustic  stands  of  simple  design,  and  Messrs.  Kim- 
berley  and  Son,  Globe  Nurseries,  Coventry,  plants 
of  a  well-marked  variety  of  tricolor  Pelargonium 
named  Brilliant.  Messrs.  John  Laing  and  Sons 
showed  a  double  tuberous  Begonia  of  novel  col- 
our—a brilliant  orange  of  distinct  shade.  Mr.  C. 
Ross,  Welford  Park  Gardens,  Newbury,  had 
flowers  of  some  remarkably  fine  seedling  Cactuses. 
Mr.  May,  The  Nurseries,  Upper  Teddington,  ex- 
hibited a  large  mass  of  Carnation  Uriah  Pike.  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bt.,  had  the  Jjrilliant  orange- 
flowered  Streptosolen  Jamesoni. 

Veitch  Memorial  medals.— A  very  interesting 
feature  at  the  meeting  was  the  presentation  of 
"S'eitch  Memorial  medals  to  Col.  Trevor  Clarke, 
Mr.  A.  H.  Kent  (of  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons), 
Mr.  Jas.  Martin  (of  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons, 
Reading),  Mr.  Chas.  Moore  (curator  of  Sydney 
Botanic  Gardens),  Mr.  (ieo.  Nicholson  (curator  of 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew),  and  Mr.  Rivers,  of  Saw- 
bridt'eworth.  The  presentations  were  made  by 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bt.,  who  briefly  alluded  to 
the  reasons  why  the  medals  were  bestowed.  All 
who  were  thus  honoured  are  known  to  many 
readers  of  The  Garden,  each  having  done  signal 
service  to  horticulture. 

Fruit  Committee. 
Melons,  both  seedlings  and  older  varieties,  were 
shown  in  quantity,  only  one  new  variety  meriting 
an  award.  Some  good  vegetables  were  also  staged. 
An  award  of  merit  was  given  to— 
Melon  Eilipse.— A  green  fleshed,  beautifully 
netted   variety.     It  is  a  cross  between   Empress 
and    Imperial  Green,   the  skin  of  a  pale  colour. 
The    flavour   was   rich,   the   flesh   being   of   good 
depth.      From    Mr.    Mortimer,    Swiss    Nursery, 
Farnham. 

Mr.  W.  Miller,  The  Gardens.  Ruxley  Lodge, 
Esher,  sent  eight  varietie.-*  of  Melons,  the  best 
being  Wm.  Tillery.  Golden  Ball  was  al^o  shown 
in  good  condition.  Mr.  Charles  Ross,  Welford 
Park  Gardens,  Newbury,  sent  a  nice  looking 
seedling  Melon  named  Advancer.  Mr.  A.  Bishop, 
The  Gardens,  WestU-y  Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmunds 
sent  a  nice-looking,  well-netted  Melon,  but  not 
ripe.  Mr.  B.  Ashton,  (Uossop  Hall  (lardeiis, 
Derby,  staged  a  while-fleshed  Melon,  but  not 
superior  to  older  varieties.     Mr.  Wythee,  Syon 
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House,  Brentford,  sent  a  seedling  Melon  named 
Golden  Queen,  a  scarlet  flesh,  of  medium  size 
and  well  netted.  The  same  exhibitor  also  sent 
four  dishes  of  vegetables,  well  meriting  the 
cultural  commendation  given.  Some  half-dozen 
heads  of  Walcheren  Cauliflower  were  staged,  these 
being  very  compact  and  of  nice  size.  They  had 
been  cut  from  plants  sown  in  August  and  wintered 
under  hand-glasses.  Veitch's  Pearl  Cauliflower 
sown  in  .January  in  frames  was  also  sent  ;  this 
may  be  termed  a  dwarf  Walcheren  of  iirst-rate 
quality,  the  heads  beautifully  white,  compact, 
and  well  protected  by  the  foliage.  Duke  of 
Albany  and  Chelsea  Gem  Peas  were  also  staged, 
these  being  from'plants  raised  in  pots  in  December 
and  planted  out.  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  Aldenham 
House  Gardens,  Elstree,  staged  a  dozen  very  fine 
Lord  Napier  Nectarines,  also  a  very  good  dish 
of  Reading  Perfection  Tomatoes.  A  new  seedling 
Tomato,  a  cross  between  Conference  and  Perfec- 
tion, was  sent  by  Mr.  ,J.  Bradley,  Reading.  Mr. 
Crook,  rorde_  Abbey  Gardens,  staged  Onion 
Crook's  Long  Keeper ;  this  was  shown  some  weeks 
ago,  and  was  now  sent  to  show  keeping  quali- 
ties. It  is  an  excellent  type,  and  the  bulbs  were 
very  sound.  A  Tomato  named  Mitchell's  Hybrid, 
a  cross  between  Trophy  and  Challenger,  came 
from  Mr.  F.  Mitchell,  Farncombe,  Godalming. 
It  is  not  superior  to  older  forms  as  regards 
flavour. 

Mr.  G.  Nicholson,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks 
on  "Flowering  Trees  and  Shrubs,"  referred  to  the 
newer  introductions,  such  as  the  beautiful  Mag- 
nolia parviflora  and  M.  Watsoni,  two  species  that 
will  undoubtedly  get  popular,  also  that  fine  Horse 
Chestnut,  .Esculus  Brioti,  valuable  for  the  bril- 
liant crimson  colour  of  its  bold  spikes.  The  re- 
marks of  the  lecturer  dealt  also  with  the  culture, 
60  to  say,  of  the  various  subjects  described,  hints 
of  a  useful  character  being  given.  Thus  in 
recammending  Xanthoceras  sorbifolia  he  men- 
tioned that  it  was  quite  hardy  in  the  open,  re- 
quiring a  sunny  spot.  Genista  virgata,  G. 
a?tnensis,  and  a  number  of  other  forms  sel- 
dom or  never  seen  were  recommended,  and 
also  such  things  as  Desmodium  pendulifolium, 
Cassalpinia  japonica,  and  Ka?lreuteria  panicu- 
lata.  Many  of  these  are  familiar  enough  by 
name,  but  not  grown  so  largely  as  they  deserve. 
The  Kcelreuteria  is  a  very  pretty; tree,  its  leafage 
turning  to  a  rich  reddish  brown  colour  in  the 
autumn.  The  fact  is  that  comparatively  little  is 
known  about  the  good  things  at  command  in 
this  way,  and  such  papers  as  that  by  Mr.  Nichol- 
son will  promote  a  still  greater  interest  in  them 
than  has  been  shown  in  the  past.  He  sum- 
marised the  best  trees  and  shrubs  for  flowering 
in  each  season  of  the  year,  commencing  with 
Prunus  Davidiana,  and  mentioning  amongst  many 
other  kinds  P.  divaricata,  P.  p.seudo-Cerasus,  P. 
Pissardi,  P.  triloba,  Nuttallia  cerasiformis,  Spirsea 
arguta.  Exochorda  grandiflora,  the  beautiful 
Pearl  Bush,  Eucryphia  pinnatifida,  Pyrus  flori- 
bunda,  and  Rubus  deliciosus.  We  merely  men- 
tion the,se  as  indicating  the  class  of  things 
touched  upon,  trees  and  shrubs  of  extreme 
beauty,  either  in  aspect,  leafage,  or  flowers.  We 
have  on  more  than  one  occasion  mentioned,  for 
instance,  P.  divaricata  as  an  early  flowering  tree 
almost  entirely  neglected  in  English  gardens. 
Allusion  was  made  to  the  fine  specimen  in  front 
of  the  Cape  house  at  Kew,  which  in  bright  Feb- 
ruary days  is  a  sheet  of  snowy  flowers,  a  delight- 
ful [licture  of  spreading  picturesque  growth  and 
wealth  of  bloom.  Rubus  deliciosus  again  is  unique 
when  planted  on  the  outskirts  of  the  lawn,  dis- 
playing its  remarkable  gracefulness  and  the  beauty 
of  Its  white  flowers.  When  the  trees  and  shrubs 
so  w^ell  described  in  the  lecture  are  properly 
planted,  our  gardens  will  be  more  interesting, 
and  certainly  more  beautiful.  We  hope  that  Mr. 
Nicholson's  lecture  will  fo^ter  the  planting  of 
beautiful  flowering  trees  and  shrubs  in  place  of 
the  monotonous  masses  of  Laurel,  Privet  and 
other  common  evergreens  now  so  frequently  met 
with  in  many  gardens.  Wo  also  hope  that  the 
society  will  speedily  publish  the  lecture  in  thoir 


journal,  so  that  planters  ''at  large  may  be  able 
in  the  ensuing  autumn  to  take  advantage  of  Mr. 
Nicholson's  remarks. 


SOUTHERN  PINK  SOCIETY. 

T)iK  exhibition  of  this  society  proved  a  very  spare 
one,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  cold  weather 
had  such  a  retarding  eflect  upon  the  flowers,  that, 
to  use  the  words  of  a  grower,  they  may  be  said  to 
have  stood  still  for  two  or  three  weeks.  Only  the 
early  border  varieties  were  sufficiently  advanced 
to  enable  any  display  to  be  m.ade,  and  that  by 
two  exhibitors  only,  viz.,  Mr.  B.  Ladh,ara.--,  nur- 
seryman, Shirley,  near  Southampton,  and  Mr.  R. 
Dean,  Ranelagh  Road,  Ealing.  The  laced  Pinks, 
which  are  later  to  flower,  will  not  be  ready  for  a 
fortnight,  but  the  committee  of  the  National  Pink 
Society  have  decided  that  the  whole  of  the  prizes 
in  the  schedule  shall  again  be  offered  for  competi- 
tion at  the  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  at  the  Drill 
Hall  on  the  26th  inst. 

As  far  as  the  competition  was  carried  out  on 
this  occasion,  two  collections  of  twelve  bunches  of 
border  Pinks  were  staged,  and  Mr.  B.  Ladhams 
was  placed  first  with  a  good  collection,  the  varie- 
ties mainly  named  seedlings  of  his  own  raising. 
He  had  good  bunches  of  Lizzie  Duval,  pink  ;  Ernest 
Ladhams  ;  Percy,  pink  with  dark  centre  and  fine 
smooth  petals ;  Little  Kate,  white  with  slight 
blush  centre  ;  Paddington  ;  the  white  perpetual 
Pink  ;  Queen  of  the  South,  large  white,  though  a 
little  rough  as  shown,  and  some  unnamed  seed- 
lings. Mr.  R.  Dean  was  second  with  smaller 
bunches  of  light  varieties,  largely  of  his  own  rais- 
ing, such  as  Alba  Magna,  white  ;  Ladas,  white, 
dark  centre ;  Delight,  pink  ;  Mrs.  Sinkins,  white  ; 
Sir  Hugo ;  Charmer,  delicate  pink  ;  Darling,  blush ; 
Paddington  and  seedlings.  With  six  bunches  of 
border  varieties,  Mr.  Ladhams  was  again  first. 
The  best  bunch  of  a  coloured  Pink  was  Ladas, 
white,  with  very  dark  centre,  from  Mr.  R.  Dean. 
Mr.  Ladhams  was  second  with  Charles,  pink  with 
dark  centre.  Mr.  Ladhams  had  the  best  seedling 
border  Pink  not  in  commerce  in  Queen  of  the 
South,  a  large  and  full  white  variety  that  does  not 
split  its  pod,  as  in  the  case  of  the  white  varieties. 
Mr.  B.  Dean  was  placed  second  with  Rosy  Morn, 
a  small,  well-formed,  pale  rose  variety  of  rigid 
growth.  First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to 
Queen  of  the  South  and  Percy,  which  are  described 
above,  both  raised  by  Mr.  Ladhams.  Two  mis- 
cellaneous collections  were  also  staged,  one  by 
Mr.  Ladhams.  who  had  about  thirty  bunches, 
mostly  duplicates  of  those  already  named,  but  in- 
cluding Mrs.  Lee,  white,  and  Little  Kate,  also 
white.  Mr.  R.  Dean's  collection  consisted  of  six- 
teen bunches,  and  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Royal 
Nurseries,  Slough,  also  staged  six  bunches  of 
Pinks  unnamed. 

Owing  to  want  of  sjiace  we  are  obliged  to  hold 
over  the  report  of  the  Pansy  Society  till  next  week. 


Public  Gardens. 


Open  spaces.-  -At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Association,  S.S, 
Lancaster  (iate,  W. ,  the  Earl  of  Meath,  chair- 
man, i)residing,  it  was  reported  that  the  triangle 
in  Penn  Road,  Lslington,  was  opened  on  June  l.'i, 
and  a  letter  was  read  from  the  London  County 
Council  stating  that  the  Bill  for  the  acquisition  of 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  for  the  public  had  passed  the 
House  of  Commons,  terms  having  been  arranged 
with  the  trustees.  A  conditional  grant  of  £I0|I 
was  nia<le  towards  the  purchase  of  an  open  space 
for  Deptford,  and  it  was  agreed  to  give  seats  for 
Acton  Commons,  for  the  garden  of  St.  Mary, 
Newington,  S.  E.,  and  for  All  Saints'  Church- 
yard, Fulliam,  S.W.,  and  to  ofl'cr  them  for 
lluckiicy  Par'ish  Churchyard,  the  grounti  round 
Holy  Trinity,  Canning  Town,  E.,  Dalston  Lane, 
and  other  sites.  Progress  was  reported  in  the 
hiying  out  of  the  river-side  space  at  Battersea, 
and  of  several  other  grounds.     It  was  decided  to 


suggest  the  planting  of  trees  in  Prince  Consort 
Road,  S.W.,  St.  Margaret's  Road,  S.W.,  Essex 
Road,  N. ,  and  Horsemonger  Lane  plaj'ground, 
the  formation  of  a  boulevard  in  Petherton  Road, 
N. ,  and  the  purchase  by  the  London  County 
Council  of  a  vacant  site  in  Walworth,  S. E. 
Amongst  other  matters  in  which  the  association 
is  engaged,  and  which  were  reported  upon,  are 
the  opening  of  St.  Mary's  Church_yard,  Battersea, 
S.  W.,  the  Friends'  burial  ground.  Long  Lane, 
S.E.,  Bessborough  Gardens,  S.  W.,  and  Wilton 
.Square,  N.,the  acquisition  of  St.  Slary's  Fields, 
Kilburn,  N.W.,  and  the  formation  of  a  gymnasium 
in  Deptford,  S.E.,  towards  which  a  grant  of  ap- 
paratus was  promised. 


The  Antwerp  Exhibition. — The  increased 
facilities  oSeied  by  excursion  agents  for  visiting 
the  Antwerp  Exhibition  this  summer  offer  a 
grand  opportunity  to  gardeners  for  seeing  some 
of  the  great  centres  of  horticulture  in  Belgium 
and  Holland.  We  often  see  parties  of  artisans, 
engineers,  &c.,  organised  for  visiting  Continental 
exhibitions  ;  then  why  not  organi.se  a  gardeners' 
excursion  for  visiting  the  great  Antwerp  show 
and  best  centres  of  gardening  ■  »  7-oiiIf  .'  I  would 
suggest  starting  from  London  via  Dover  to 
Ostend,  pa3'ing  flying  visits  to  Ghent,  Brussels, 
Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  Haarlem,  and  Rotterdam, 
returning  via  Harwich  to  London.  Such  a  trip 
would  afford  many  a  valuable  lesson  to  English 
gardeners,  and  could  no  doubt  be  done  with 
greater  economy  of  time  and  money  by  an 
organised  party  of,  say,  from  oO  to  100  than  in- 
dividually. All  details  could  be  mapped  out  before 
starting,  time  not  to  exceed  ten  days. — Brothek 

Si'ADE. 

Earwigs.— Can  any  reader  of  The  Garden 
suggest  a  ready  and  effective  method  of  getting 
rid  of  earwigs,  which  infest  a  small  East-end  gar- 
den in  London  ?  A  correspondent  writes  to  say 
that  her  garden  is  so  infested  by  earwigs,  that  they 
destroy  everything  almost  in  the  plant  way  she 
puts  into  the  ground,  and  though  she  made  use 
of  twenty  flower-pots  with  Moss  in  them  and 
trapped  some  hundreds,  they  are  so  numerous  and 
rapacious  as  to  be  most  destructive.  I  know  that 
hollow  stems  of  any  kind  make  good  traps,  and  that 
the  earwigs  should  be  sought  for  in  their  favourite 
lairs — holes  in  walls  and  buildings,  decayed  boughs 
and  branches,  and  hiding  places  near  the  boles  of 
trees  ;  but  in  the  case  under  notice  a  more  expe- 
ditious course  of  treitment,  and  at  the  same  time 
thorough,  is  needed.  If  any  reader  can  suggest 
such  a  method,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  hear  of  it. 
-R.  D. 

The  weather  in  West  Herts.  —  A  cold, 
stormy  and  gloomy  week.  During  the  last  three 
weeks  there  have  been  only  two  days  which  were 
in  any  way  unseasonably  warm,  and  in  the  same 
I)eriod  only  six  warm  nights.  The  temperature 
of  the  ground  has  risen  very  slowly  indeed  since 
the  beginning  of  the  month.  At  2  feet  deep  it  is 
now  7"  colder,  and  at  1  foot  deep  11  colder  than 
at  the  same  time  last  year.  The  throe  weeks 
referred  to  above  were  also  very  wet,  there  being 
only  five  days  without  rain,  and  the  total  measuie- 
meiit  amounting  to  about  ij  inches.  Since  .lune 
began  there  has  been  scarcely  any  sunshine,  the 
average  duration  averaging  less  tlian  two  hours  a 
day  ;  whereas  during  the  same  twelve  days  in 
.lune  last  year  (not  exceptionally  bright  ones)  the 
sun  shone  brightly  for  nearly  seven  hours  a  day. 
— E.  M.,  Berkhamsted. 


Names   of  plants.— ir.   Wells.— \,  Blechnum 

(.cTiil.'iitalf;    2,    I'teris    serralata. H.    S.    B.—  l, 

I'licpiiix  tenuis  ;  2,  Ailiantuiu  FarleyiMisn. -M.  A. — 

1,   OiK'iiliuni  criapum  ;  2,  ( liici J  urn   rniuraiithum  ;   S, 
Oil.iiitoglos-iini  trip\Kliiiii.><  ;  4,    Lyi'iatc    Di'ppei,  (rood 

vnvivty. H.   K. — Cattloya  Mossim   and   C.  Ciuakel- 

lianii.-^ S.    iv.'er.<(iit('.— Cattloyii    gigax    Siiiiileriana, 

liiii'    vai-iety. (7.  J/.— 1,    Dnica'na    Unptisti ;  2.  D. 

(inlilieana. S.   N.    T.  —  1,  Rosa    alpimi ;   2,  _  Rosa 

hitea;  8,  (ienista  hispnnica ;  4,  .Tasiiiinum  (ruticans  ; 
5,  Ceanothus  papillosus;  6,  Ncpeta  Mussiui. 
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"This  Is  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature :  change  It  rather;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature." — Shakespeart. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden. 


PROFITABLE  RASPBERRY  CULTURE. 

The  Raspberry  crop  of  the  present  year  will 
I)robably  be  the  poorest  on  record.  Even  had 
the  nieiuorable  frost  of  May  20  not  happened, 
hundreds  of  acres  of  Raspberry  canes,  by  their 
weak,  puny  growth  this  spring,  and  a  con-e- 
sponding  absence  of  fruit  in  its  embryo  state, 
afforded  unmistakable  proof  that  deep  tilth  and 
a  rich  larder  are  the  only  mediums  for  main- 
taining these  impoverishing  subjects  in  a 
flourishing  condition  in  such  tropical  summers 
as  1893.  There  appears  to  be  a  deeply-rooted 
antipathy  amongst  many  gardeners  to  rooting 
out  old  Raspberries,  from  the  erroneous  idea 
that  this  fruit  will  only  grow  well  in  shady 
positions,  and  that  there  are  consequently  only 
one  or  two  places  in  any  garden  that  will  suit 
them.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  although 
found  revelling  in  shady  woods,  they  will  stand 
with  impunity  a  maximum  amount  of  sunshine, 
and  actually  benefit  by  it,  provided  always  there 
is  a  sufficient  dejith  of  soil  and  the  cultural 
details  necessary  to  ensure  success  are  annually 
carried  out  at  the  right  moment.  Where  a 
fresh  start  is  decided  upon,  and  this  will  be  the 
case  in  many  instances  this  summer,  the  sooner 
the  plot,  if  it  can  be  spared,  is  got  ready 
the  better,  as  if  these  moisture-loving  subjects 
are  planted  in  a  soil  which  has  not  become 
sufficiently  consolidated  and  a  dry  autumn  and 
winter  follon-,  the  probaljility  is  that  unless 
copiously  watered  by  artificial  means,  a  large 
percentage  of  the  roots  will  perish,  and  thus  a 
good  start  in  spring,  which  is  half  the  victory, 
is  rendered  impossible.  Upon  no  consideration 
should  the  new  plantation  be  formed  on  the 
same  site  as  the  old  one,  as  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  the  staple  soil  being  Raspberrj'-sick,  such  a 
course  would  simply  mean  failure.  If  the  soil 
is  shallow,  resting  upon  gravel  or  actual  clay, 
be  content  with  its  present  depth  and  endeavour 
to  improve  it  by  rich  raanurial  admixtures, 
nothing  answering  the  purpose  better  than  pig 
manure  in  a  semi-decayed  state,  to  which  may 
well  be  added  leaf-mould,  wood  ashes,  decom- 
]iosed  veget.'.ble  refuse,  and  road  scrapings. 
Where  practicable,  however,  the  plot  may  be 
trenched  two  spits  deep,  the  same  additions 
bjiug  forked  in  as  1h3  work  proce^rfs.  This 
being  completed,  the  alloted  space  should  be 
thoroughly  trodden  twice,  allowing  an  interval 
of  a  month,  and  then  be  allowed  to  rest  till 
planting  time  arrives. 

Of  late  years  the  old-fashioned  method  of 
tying  a  quantity  of  canes  to  one  sta'ie  has 
been  superseded  bv  the  use  of  wires  passed 
through  iron  uprights  fixed  at  intervals 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  rows  ;  to 
these  wires  the  canes,  after  being  thinned  out 
and  reduced  in  length,  are  each  winter  tied  at 
regular  distances.  Under  this  system  the  wood 
and  foliage  reap  the  full  benefit  of  sun-light 
and  air.  Where  expense  is  a  desideratum,  extra 
stout  stakes  may  be  substituted  for  the  iron 
uprights,  and  the  wires  be  fastened  to  them  by 
means  of  staples.  The  removal  of  the  canes  is 
best  performed  in  November,  and  intending 
planters  having  an  eye  to  quality,  and  bearing 
in  mind  the  fact  that  nurserymen  usually  work  on 
the  principle  of  "  first  come  first  served,"  should 


not  defer  ordering  till  the  actual  planting  time. 
Where  the  above  system  of  training  is  adopted, 
the  canes  should  be  planted  1  foot  apart  in 
rows  3  feet  asunder,  the  roots  carefully  covered, 
watered  home  and  mulched  in  order  to  shield 
them  from  the  frost.  When  cut  down  the  fol- 
lowing spring  two  growths  should  be  retained 
from  each ;  thus  the  final  distance  between  the 
canes  will  be  reduced  to  0  inches.  The  Raspben-y 
being,  like  the  Strawberi-y,  essentially  a  surface 
rooter,  nourishment  is  best  supplied  by  annual 
mulchings  of  leaf-mould  and  half-decayed  ma- 
nure, or,  failing  these,  any  old  garden  or  vege- 
table refuse  which  has  lain  long  enough  to 
assume  the  form  of  mould.  If  treated  similarly 
to  outside  Vine  borders,  by  raking  a  portion  of 
the  previous  year's  mulch  oft'  in  October,  laying 
bare  some  of  the  fibres,  and  replacing  this  with 
the  fresh,  sweet  surface  dressing,  a  fresh  root 
action  is  induced  before  the  canes  go  to  rest, 
which  will  materially  aid  them  in  making  a 
vigorous  start  the  following  spring.  In  low- 
lying  districts  subject  to  late  frosts  late  pruning 
is  imperative,  as  if  the  reverse  of  this  is  prac- 
tised, the  least  spell  of  fine  weather  at  the  end 
of  February  induces  an  early  break,  which 
afterwards  invariably  perishes. 

In  regard  to  varieties,  good  as  the  old  Red 
Antwerp  and  Fastolf  were  in  their  day,  they 
are  now  far  surpassed  by  Baumforth's  Seedling, 
large,  of  fine  flavour,  and  wonderfully  produc- 
tive :  Carter's  Prolific,  large  and  exceedingly 
prolific  ;  Northumberland  Fillbasket,  equally  as 
good  ;  and  last,  but  not  least.  Superlative. 
For  an  autumn  fruiting  variety  none  will  sur- 
pass Belle  de  Fontenay,  and  for  a  yellow  form 
Magnum  Bonuni  is  the  best. 

One  of  the  worst  enemies  of  the  Raspberry 
crop  is  the  little  whitethroat,  which,  passing 
through  the  smallest  meshed  fish  netting,  insi- 
diously carries  on  his  destruction,  unnoticed 
perhaps  except  by  old  professionals  wlio  well 
know  his  character,  while  his  share  of  the  blame 
falls  to  the  lot  of  the  conspicuous  and  less 
crafty  blackbird  iind  thrush. 

Amongst  small  fruits  the  Raspberry  is  per- 
haps theinost  profitable  of  all  taken  from  every 
point.  I  have  known  instances  where  cottagers 
have  paid  the  rent  of  their  dwellings  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  their  Raspberry  crop 
alone.  These  occurred  in  Norfolk,  the  moist 
climate  of  that  county  exactly  suiting  the 
growth  of  this  fruit.  John  Ckawfobd. 


Budding  fruit  trees. —  There  are  many 
amateurs  and  others  who  possess  plenty  of  suckers 
from  all  sorts  of  fruit  trees  that  could  be  made 
handsome  and  productive  trees  with  a  minimum 
of  trouble  if  taken  in  hand  during  the  summer 
months.  Budding  is  such  a  simple  operation  that 
the  greatest  novice  may  quickly  become  expert 
at  the  work,  and  in  a  few  hours  succes.-fully  bud 
trees  of  all  descriptions  that  are  well  furnished 
with  young  wood.  However,  at  the  present  time 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  name  fruit  trees  only,  as 
they  are  generally  of  the  most  inttrest  and  the 
most  profitable.  Suckers  that  spring  from  the 
soil  some  distance  from  the  trunk  of  the  parent 
tree  may  be  budded  where  they  stand,  and  in  the 
autumn  be  lifted  and  planted  again  in  beds,  or 
where  they  are  likely  to  remain.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  select  the  current  year's  growth  in  which 
to  insert  the  bud,  as  I  have  frequently  put  buds 
in  young  wood  two  or  three  years  old  with  very 
satisfactory  results  ;  in  fact, "in  the  majority  of 
instances  such  buds  made  better  progress  than 
those  inserted  in  the  orthodox  manner.  If  it  is 
desired  to  raise  a  large  cjuantity  of  stocks  for 
budding,  the  kernels  or  seeds  of  tlie  fruits  should 
be  sown,  protecting  them  from  mice,  but  in  the 
majority  of  gardens  where  fruit  trees  are  grown, 
plenty  of  suckers  or  seedlings  that  spring  up  can 
be  secured  for  all  ordinary  requirements.    It  may, 


perhaps,  be  thought  that  such  a  mode  of  raising 
fruit  trees  will  be  injurious  to  nurserymen,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  it  will  be  to  their  advantage,  as, 
owing  to  the  increased  interest  taken  in  fruit 
culture,  varieties  are  purchased  that  are  not  on 
the  place  and  which  would  never  have  been 
bought.  I  know  of  several  amateur  fruit  g'""'*''^!-'^ 
who  budded  a  few  stocks  simply  to  see  if  the  buUs 
would  grow,  and  have  been  so  pleased  at  the 
result,  that  they  have  gone  on  yearly  increasing 
their  numbers  until  they  now  own  fair-sized  V^^'^- 
tations,  and  everv  autumn  a  good  order  is  placed 
with  nurserymen" for  fresh  varieties.  Several  gar- 
den labourers  here  can  point  to  a  few  hundred 
Apple,  Pear  and  Plum  trees  that  have  been  raised 
by  budding  which  they  do  in  the  evening  alter 
work. — VV.  G.  C,  Ito^i. 

Early  Alexander  and  "Waterloo  Peaches. 
—The  earhness  of  these  varieties  is  beyond  dis- 
pute, and  no  fault  can  be  found  with  their  ap- 
pearance, as  the  fruit  is  of  large  size  and  of  a 
lovely  colour  in  each  case.  Having  grown  them 
both  for  a  number  of  years  by  themselves  and  with 
other  varieties  in  both  earlv  and  midseaison  houses, 
I  must  confess  to  never  having  had  a  really  good 
flavoured  fruit  from  either.  Another  matter 
is,  that  although  the  fruit  may  realise  a  good 
price  when  first  sent  to  market,  later  consign- 
ments fall  considtrably,  while  other  and  beiter- 
flavouied  kinds  sent  at  the  same  time  fully  "y""- 
tain  their  value.  Roval  George,  Rivers'  haily 
York,  Hale's  Earlv  and  a  few  others  are  from  a 
fortnight  to  a  m'onth  longer  in  ripening  under 
exactly  the  same  conditions,  and  the  extra  expense 
of  firing  incurred  thereby  may  cause  planters  to 
look  at  the  same  ;  but  if  the  grower  can  secure 
good  crops  of  large,  well-coloured  and  highly- 
llavoured  fruit  annually  without  any  risk  of 
failures  through  bud-dropping  or  buds  fading  to 
start— a  defect  peculiar  to  both  the  varieties 
named— it  will  pay  him  to  be  somewhat  shy  of 
planting  the  latter.  For  about  three  years  I 
thought  Early  Alexander  and  Waterloo  f;rand 
acquisitions,  but  after  a  few  years  they  a.ppi  ar  to 
wear  out,  probably  owing  to  early  forcing  and  the 
long  season  of  growth  entailed  by  it.  1  here  are 
a  few  first-class  American  varieties,  but  with  these 
few  exceptions  I  believe  the  other.-  lack  the  sturdy 
healthy  constitution  possessed  by  our  English 
sorts.— W.  G.  C. 

Plum  McLaughlin's  Gage.— Of  all  the 
Gages,  1  find  none  so  hardy  and  free  as  McLaugh- 
lin's. Some  four  or  five  years  ago  Mr.  Coleman, 
of  Eastnor  Castle,  spoke  very  highly  of  it  in  The 
G.\KDE.N-.  This  induced  me  to  purchase  a  tree, 
which  was  planted  on  a  south-west  walk  In  spite 
of  the  extra  strong  growth  which  it  made,  it  bore 
a  few  nice  fruits  the  following  summer,  and  has 
ever  since  borne  regularly  and  weU.  The  fruit 
attains  to  a  good  size,  takes  on  a  handsome 
mottled  appearance,  and  is  of  exceptionally  good 
flavour.  1  can  strongly  recommend  it  for  late  and 
unfavourable  districts.- J.  Ck.^wfokd. 

Summer  treatment  of  Raspberries.— It  is 
a  question  whether  Raspberry  stools  receive  the 
attention  and  proper  management  needful  for  the 
production  of  the  greatest  quantity  of  fine  fruit 
and  strong,  well-ripened  canes  for  future  good 
crops.  Where  they  are  planted  on  strong,  rich 
soil  a  mass  of  suckers  or  young  canes  is  thrown 
up  that  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  also  so  robs 
the  other  canes,  that  they  are  much  weaker  than 
they  otherwise  would  be,  and  reduce  the  size  and 
quantity  of  the  fruit.  For  a  number  of  years  I 
have  had  all  the  stools  gone  over  early  in  Juno 
and  all  suckers  removed,  except  seven  or  eight  of 
the  strongest  and  best  placed.  If  more  are  left 
they  unduly  crowd  each  other,  and  the  crop  of 
fruit  is  reduced  in  both  size  and  weight.  This 
may  easily  be  proved  by  leaving  a  row  untouched 
and  thinning  the  next  "out  as  described,  carefully 
weighing  the  produce  of  each,  of  course  taking 
care'  that  the  two  rows  arc  e<iually  strong  and 
manured  the  same.  When  first  I  adoi)ted  the 
plan  the  diflercnce  was  about  3tl  per  cent,  in 
favour  of  the  thinned  rows,  which  was  conclusive 
enough  to  warrant  its  continuance  af tcrw  ards  all 
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through  the  plantation.  Another  advantage  that 
I  believe  arises  from  early  thinning  is  the  greatly 
lessened  attack  of  the  Lampronia  rubiella,  or 
Raspberry  bud  grub,  that  has  literally  spoiled 
many  plantations.  The  young  canes  having 
plenty  of  light  are  well  matured  at  the  end  of  the 
season,  and  not  so  liable  to  the  attack  of  the  pest 
as  if  they  were  half  ripened,  and  the  constant 
stirring  of  the  surface  soil  by  hoes  or  other  im- 
plements does  not  give  the  enemy  much  rest,  as 
it  is  exposed  to  changes  of  weather  and  the  keen 
eyes  of  birds  or  poultry.  Immediately  the 
fruit  is  picked  all  the  old  canes  are  cut  out  and 
then  burned,  returning  the  ashes  to  the  soil.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  burn  all  young  or  old  canes, 
weeds,  &c. ,  as  the  ashes  are  a  grana  fertiliser  and 
will  retain  most  of  the  constituents  removed  from 
the  soil.  This  is  much  better  than  allowing  the 
refuse  to  lie  in  a  heap,  harbouring  insects  and 
serving  no  useful  purpose.— W.  G.  C. 

App!e  Peasgood's  Nonsuch.— Where  it  is 
intended  to  plant  e-spaliers  next  autumn,  a  tree 
or  two  of  I'easgood's  Nonsuch  may  well  be  added 
to  the  number.  It  is  true  this  variety  is  some- 
times rather  slow  in  coming  into  bearing.  Very 
fine  samples  of  Peasgood's  are  [jroduced  by  Mr. 
Ocleo  at  Blickling  Hall,  Norfolk,  on  espaliers; 
indeed,  the  finest  samples  of  it  I  have  ever  seen 
were  grown  in  that  garden.  Mr.  Oclee,  more- 
over, favours  espalier-grown  fruit  generally,  that 
being  in  his  opinion  not  only  the  most  perfectly 
coloured,  but  the  most  richly-flavoured.— J.  Cr.uv- 
rORD. 


SCALDED  GRAPES. 


Ix  a  season  like  the  present  extra  care  will  have 
to  be  taken  with  Grapes  that  are  liable  to  scald. 
Some  people  call  scalding  a  disease,  but  such  is 
not  the  case.  Sometimes  the  whole  crop  of  Lady 
Downe's,  a  variety  very  liable  to  suffer,  is 
lost  through  scalding.  The  most  awkward  Vines 
to  deal  with  are  those  growing  in  mixed  vineries, 
where  perhaps  there  may  be  only  one  or  two  rods 
of  a  variety  which  is  liable  to  scald.  Even  in 
these  cases  there  need  be  but  little  fear  of  injury 
if  ordinary  precautions  are  taken.  I  am  no  be- 
liever in  trying  to  subject  these  special  rods  to 
different  treatment  to  that  given  the  other  Vines 
in  the  same  structure.  How  the  slipping  down 
of  a  single  light  over  these  special  rods  can  pos- 
sibly benefit  them  either  for  the  better  or  worse  I 
have  never  been  able  to  determine.  I  have  cer- 
tainly practised  it,  but  a  dismal  failure  was  the 
result.  In  long  structures  where  one  half  perhaps 
is  devoted  to  Lady  Downe's  for  instance  it  may 
be  possible  to  arrange  the  ventilation.  In  dull 
and  moist  weather  the  temperature  is  liable  to 
fluctuation,  this  often  occurring  very  suddenly. 
If  at  this  time  sufficient  ventilation  is  not  on,  the 
result  is  often  very  disastrous.  Shading  is  often 
put  forward  as  a  good  antidote  to  adopt,  but  dur- 
ing these  dull  periods  shading  acts  injuriously 
upon  the  foliage,  causing  it  to  lo.se  stamina  and 
thereby  become  greatly  weakened. 

One  of  the  mistakes  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
especially  with  such  a  (Jrape  as  Lady  Downe's,  is 
not  maintaining  sufficient  warmth  in  the  pipes 
during  the  night  and  also  on  dull  days.  If 
scalding  is  to  be  prevented,  the  berries  must  not 
be  allowed  to  become  colder  than  the  surrounding 
atmosphere  of  the  vinery.  A  too  sudden  rise  of 
temperature  in  a  house  that  has  been  allowed  to 
become  too  cold  during  the  night  will  cause  the 
moisture  to  condense  on  the  berries;  consequently, 
upon  the  sudden  inrush  of  air  from  opening  the 
ventilators  scalding  takes  place.  I  might  po.ssibly 
be  met  with  the  retort,  that  to  i)revent"this  sudden 
rise,  why  ehould  not  ample  ventilation  be  left  on 
during  the  night  to  counteract  any  such  evil 
tendencies?  My  rcj.ly  to  this  is,  that  the  Vines 
are  apt  to  become  ctarveil,  con<-ec|uently  a  cheek 
to  growth  follows.  The  best  pr(!ventive  is  to 
continually  maintain  a  slight  warmth  in  the  pipes 
during  the  night  and  on  dull  days,  with  an  incli 
or  two  of  vontilalKJU  both  on  the' top  and  hottotn 
ventilators.  The  following  morning,  say  at  (i  a.m., 


a  little  more  ventilation  may  be  allowed,  especially 
if  the  temperature  should  show  signs  of  rising. 
This  must  be  increased  until  the  full  complement 
of  air  is  given.  No  sudden  closing  or  drawing  in 
either  of  the  ventilators  must  be  practised  in  the 
afternoon  ;  rather  allow  the  temperature  to  cool 
down,  so  that  upon  drawing  in  the  ventilators  no 
sudden  rise  can  take  place.  If  so,  scalding  will 
take  place.  Y.  A.  H. 

Warts  on  Vine  leaves.  — Warts  on  Vine 
leaves  cannot  possibly  be  termed  a  disease,  but, 
although  not  contagious,  they  greatly  affect  the 
good  finish  of  (i  rapes  if  they  should  appear  to  any 
great  extent.  It  cannot  very  well  be  otherwise, 
although  some  people  are  ready  to  maintain  that 
it  is  only  merely  a  disfigurement  to  the  leaves  and 
does  little  or  no  harm  to  the  fruit  itself.  My  im- 
pression is  that  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
extravasated  sap.  Anyway,  it  behoves  people 
who  have  care  of  vineries  to  try  to  prevent  it. 
This  season  it  is  likely  to  be  prevalent,  no  doubt 
on  account  of  the  vineries  being  kept  too  close 
and  warm,  with  too  much  moisture  in  the  air. 
During  these  dull  periods  very  little  damjjing 
down  is  really  necessary,  also  taking  care  that  the 
atmosphere  is  kept  buoyant,  not  stuffy.  Not  only 
does  this  mistaken  treatment  cause  warts,  but  the 
foliage  is  thin  in  texture,  being,  in  fact,  very 
flimsy  and  liable  to  burn  when  the  sun  breaks 
through. — A.  Y. 

Early  Strawberries.— These  will  be  scarce, 
as  from  close  examination  of  the  first  earlies  I 
find  many  of  the  plants  without  any  fruit.  Such 
varieties  as  Vicomtesse  have  scarcely  lost  a  fruit, 
showing  the  advantage  of  its  protecting  leaves  ; 
whereas,  varieties  with  less  leafage  and  longer 
flower-stalks  are  quite  bare  of  fruit.  Keens'  Seed- 
ling is  somewhat  similar  to  Vicomtesse,  as  the 
foli.age  being  ample  the  flowers  and  fruits  were  pro- 
tected. I  also  notice  that  those  plants  that  have  a 
liberal  quantity  of  litter  under  them  to  keep  the 
fruits  clean  are  carrying  most  fruit.  Doubtless 
the  litter  to  some  extent  assisted  in  raising  the 
fruits  nearer  the  leaves,  thus  giving  a  slight  cover- 
ing and  keeping  free  of  the  cold  soil.  All  may 
not  agree  with  the  latter  theory,  but  it  is  patent 
to  everyone  that  the  slightest  covering  saved 
many  of  the  fruits.  The  successional  varieties  or 
second  earlies  are  making  slow  progress,  owing  to 
the  protracted  cold,  with  scarcely  any  sun-heat. 
Very  late  kinds,  such  as  the  Pines,  Eleanor, 
Jubilee,  Waterloo  and  Laxton's  Latest  of  All,  are 
blooming  well,  and  will  in  a  measure,  with  genial 
weather,  repay  for  earlier  crops  ;  still,  I  fear  the 
fruits  will  not  be  large.— S.  H. 

Scarcity  of  forced  Strawberries.— Owing  to 
such  favourable  weather  a  few  weeks  ago  those 
who  had  a  lot  of  plants  in  pots  for  what  may  be 
termed  the  last  supply  have  been  much  disap- 
pointed, as  it  is  useless  to  have  a  lot  of  plants  in 
fruit  indoors  if  there  is  plenty  in  the  open.  Last 
year  many  growers  had  plants  left  over,  and 
could  not  be  blamed  if  they  hurried  on  their  forc- 
ing plants,  thinking  this  year  we  should  have  a 
similar  experience.  I  never  knew  Strawberries 
so  scarce  and  command  so  good  a  price  as  now 
(the  second  week  in  June).  The  frost  of  the  2(lth 
and  2Ist  is  answerable  for  this  scarcity,  as  with 
favourable  weather  the  fruits  would  have  been 
very  early  and  abundant,  filling  the  void  which 
now  is  out  of  the  question.  I  am  doubtful  if 
Strawberries  in  the  open  when  they  come  in  will 
be  any  too  plentiful,  as  most  of  the  "largest  fruits 
are  destroyed,  and  the  weather  of  late  has  not 
been  conducive  to  the  swelling  up  of  those  that 
remain.  From  trustworthy  sources  I  am  told 
there  never  was  a  season  when  growers  have  had 
so  much  dilHculty  in  obtaining  siifficient  to  meet 
their  orders.  This  is  easily  accuiunted  for,  as  it 
wa.s  very  difilcult  to  obtain  runners  last  year 
owing  to  the  drought,  and  many  jiliints  potted 
up  were  weaker  than  usual.  After  such  experi- 
ences one  will  be  obliged  to  keep  to  the  usual 
routine,  that  is  to  rely  u[)on  late  forced  plants  for 
the  supply  at  this  date.  To  meet  the  deni.nud 
plants  forced  in  cold   frames  aro   the  best.     For 


many  years  I  have  found  frames  of  great  value, 
no  matter  what  system  the  plants  are  grown 
under,  either  in  pots,  boxes,  or  planted  out.  As 
often  there  is  a  scarcity  at  this  time  when  many 
have  ceased  forcing.  Strawberries  are  of  great 
value,  and  well  repay  these  who  grow  for  market. 
They  are  also  etjually  valuable  to  the  private 
grower  who  is  severely  taxed  to  furnish  fruit  in 
quantity  and  variety. — S.  H. 

Aphides  on  fruit  trees.— I  was  greatly  in- 
terested in  the  article  on  aphides  by  "  W.  G.  C." 
(p.  495),  especially  as  we  are  hearing  such  doleful 
reports  from  many  districts  as  to  serious  attacks 
on  the  various  fruit  trees.  My  opinion  is  that  the 
true  cause  of  the  evil  is  allowing  the  enemy  to  be- 
come firmly  established  before  applying  a  remedy. 
When  the  trees  are  leafless,  many  people  seldom 
give  their  trees  a  thought  beyond  the  annual 
pruning  or  thinning  out.  The  importance  of 
cleansing  trees  cultivated  under  glass  is  recog- 
nised, especially  when  they  have  suffered  from  in- 
sects the  previous  season,  and  if  this  winter 
cleansing  is  necessary  for  indoor  trees,  why  not 
for  those  which  are  more  exposed  to  the  elements, 
and  which  consequently  are  more  open  to  attacks  ? 
I  think  if  this  winter  cleaning  was  more  fully 
acted  upon  and  followed  up  by  early  spring 
dressings,  we  should  not  hear  such  doleful 
reports  of  insect  ravages.  We  all  know  how 
difficult  it  is  to  dislodge  black  aphis  from  Peach 
trees  and  Cherries.  I  never  had  wall  trees  so  free 
from  insects  as  this  season,  and  yet  but  little 
time  has  been  bestowed  upon  cleaning.  "A 
stitch  in  time  saves  nine,"  is  the  principle  I  have 
acted  upon.  Twice  during  the  winter  season,  and 
the  last  time  just  before  the  buds  expanded,  the 
trees  were  syringed  with  a  mixture  of  petroleum 
and  soft  soap  in  ([uite  a  warm  state.  I  believe 
the  efficacy  of  many  good  in.secticides  is  spoilt  by 
their  being  used  in  a  cold  state.  In  the  case  of 
leafless  trees  no  harm  can  accrue  if  put  on  as 
warm  as  the  hand  can  comfortably  bear  it,  also 
using  soft  or  rain  water.  Directly  the  fruit  is  set, 
follow  up  with  a  syringing  of  quassia  and  soft 
soap,  this  decoction  also  being  warm.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  if  the  leaves  of  Peach  or  Cherry  trees  are 
affected  with  curl,  it  is  owing  to  the  want  of  clean- 
ing in  winter  and  early  spring. — Y.  A.  H. 

Gunton  Orange  Melon. — I  am  trying  this 
Melon  for  the  first  time  this  year,  and  it  seems  to 
be  one  of  the  best  varieties  for  my  purpose,  for 
the  somewhat  unfavourable  conditions  under 
which  this  fruit  is  grown.  We  are  very  much 
confined  for  space,  the  distance  from  the  collar 
of  each  plant  to  the  point  where  growth  has  to 
be  checked  being  only  42  inches,  and  although  by 
pinching  at  an  early  stage  and  taking  up  four  or 
five  leaders  a  fair  amount  of  foliage  is  secured, 
it  is  hardly  enough  in  the  case  of  strong-growing 
varieties.  In  addition  to  the  restricted  space 
the  heating  accommodation  is  inadequate  for  first 
and  second  early  work,  and  all  vigorous  sorts 
with  a  minimum  of  stem  and  foli.-ige  under  cool 
treatment  are  very  apt  to  gum  and  canker.  It 
is,  thetefore,  matter  for  congratulation  to  find  a 
variety  like  Gunton  Orange  of  sturdy  compact 
habit,  yet  quite  free  from  the  very  luxuriant 
sappy  growth  that  is  characteristic  of  some  varie- 
ties, setting  its  handsome  fruit  freely  and  swelling 
off  kind  ly.  —  E.  B. 


SHORT  NOTES.— FRUIT. 


Vines  sporting. — We  have  here  a  spur  thi\t 
proihicc'.f  v.irii'K'ati^d  loaves  every  year,  nnt  a  palo  yel- 
low tint,  but  distinctly  yellow  and  Rreen.  I  see  no  ditfer- 
enoo  in  any  way  in  the  frnit  that  i.s  borne  on  this  par- 
ticular shoot.     The  variety  is  Madrosficld  Court. — K. 

Strawberry  Boyal  Sovereign. ~1  ciniloaKrie 
with  Mr.  Wythcs'  rcmaiks  as  to  llic  quality  of  this. 
It  is  a  liandsonie  frnit,  ni.t  nnlilu'  Sir  Charles  Na|iicr, 
and  p.irtaki's  (if  the  flavour  of  tlioold  Hritish  Queen, 
being,  like  that  varii'ty,  somewhat  palo  in  tlio  centro. 
'I'lio  frnit  is  firm  and  aiipears  to  travel  well,  and  Royal 
Sovoroiyn  will,  1  doubt  not,  eventually  hccomo  a 
IKipular  variety.— .1.  CuAWKORU. 
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A  COTTAGE  IX  KENT. 
Dbivixg  on  cne  of  the  sunny  days  of  tlie 
last  fine  autumn  through  tlie  Weald  of  Kent 
from  Charing  to  Ashford — a  country  strewn 
with  pretty  houses  and  gardens  of  all  degrees 
— an  old  house  set  in  flowers  was  seen  to  the 
left  just  after  passing  the  pretty  village  of 
Charing  and  the  big  woods  above  it.  We 
turned  from  the  main  road,  and,  gazing 
over  the  little  garden  wall,  were  soon 
asked  in  to  see  the  pretty  little  house. 
Oak -panelled,  and  to  stroll  about  the 
little  garden,  little  more  than  a  cottage 
garden  in  its  simplicity  and  directness.  No 
pretentious     plan    to     consider,     only     the 


the   rarest   thing  of   all   to  see. 
precious   thing   in    a   garden  is  a 


The  most 
beautiful 
house,  and  this  here  shown,  with  its  pretty, 
brown-tiled  roof  and  Onk-timbered  walls,  is 
an  example  of  many  in  Kent  and  neigh- 
bouring counties  which  have  braved  several 
hundred  winters. 


Trees   and   Shrubs. 


HIMALAYAN  RHODODENDRONS  IN 
SCOTLAND. 

I  HAVE  seen  some  letters  lately  in  The  Garden 
about  the  liardines.s  of  these  Rhododendrons  in 


half  of  April,  they  are  apt  to  be  cut  off  by 
frost.  Tlie  greater  part  of  the  season's  promised 
bloom  has  been  more  than  once  destroyed  in  a 
single  niglit.  This  year  we  had  no  frosts  of 
any  severity  in  April,  and  the  wood  having 
ripened  well  owing  to  last  year  being  so  dry 
and  hot,  they  flowered  splendidly.  In  May  the 
plants  were  making  vigorous  young  growth, 
but  it  sufiered  badly  from  the  frost  of  the  20th 
and  2l3t.  which  will  probaljly  affect  the  display 
of  bloom  next  year.  This  place  is  situated 
among  the  hills  about  eight  mUes  from  the 
German  Ocean,  and  has,  consequently,  nothing 
of  the  mildness  of  the  west  of  Scotland.  The 
winters  are  pretty  severe,  the  thermometer 
frequently  falling  to  20°  Fahr, ,  but  neither 
the  Rhododendrons  nor  the   liardy  Azaleas,  of 


Front  view  of  a  cottage  {Wickens)  and  garden  near  Cluinng,  Kent.    Engraved  fur  The  Garden  from  a  photograph  sent  by  Miss  Vinull. 


yellow  Sunflowers  of  the  season  massed  in 
their  own  way  and  running  about  inside  the 
little  wall,  and  by  their  profusion  giving  a 
unity  as  well  as  richness  of  colour.  AVe  took 
no  notes  of  the  contents  of  the  garden,  and 
there  were  few  to  take.  The  lesson  of  these 
little  gardens,  that  are  so  prett_y,  and,  in  fact, 
pictures,  is  that  one  can  get  good  effects  from 
simple  materials.  The  absence  of  complexity 
and  pretence,  of  course,  aids  this  very  much. 
JIany  things  are  not  needed  for  good  effect, 
and  very  often  we  see  gardens  in  which 
people  are  proud  to  store  numbers  of 
plants,  but  which  are  not  artistic  because 
too  much  cut  up  into  dots.  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  garden  should  not  be 
richly  stored    and   artistic    too,    but  that   is 


different  parts  of  the  British  Isles.  I  have  had 
them  here  for  over  thirty  years,  and  find  them 
nearly  as  hardy  as  the  commoner  sorts,  which 
grow  luxuriantly  in  the  peaty  soil  and  sow 
themselves  all  over  the  place.  I  have  seven 
or  eight  varieties,  of  which  R.  Thomson!  does 
as  well  as  any,  always  flowering  freely  and 
forming  buslies  0  feet  in  height.  A  friend  of 
mine  near  Aberdeen  has  also  had  it  for  several 
years  in  his  garden,  where  it  does  well.  R. 
ciliatum  is,  perhaps,  the  one  most  inclined 
to  be  delicate,  but  it  generally  flowers.  R. 
argenteum  longifolinm  is  a  tine  tree,  7  feethigli, 
but  it  is  shy  blooming  ;  this  year  it  flowered 
better  than  usual.  Some  of  the  plants  are  in 
the  garden,  which  is  warm  and  sheltered,  and 
some  are  on  a  grassy  bank,  fairly  sheltered 
and  facing  south.  The  drawback  is,  that  flower- 
ing so  early  as  they  do,  gener;dly   in  the   first 


wliicli  I  have  a  quantity,  ever  seem  to  suffer 
unless  the  frost  catches  them  just  as  they  are 
coming  into  liloom. 

Jas.  Stewart  Gam.mell. 
Dnimtochty  Castle,  Kincardincs]iire,  N.B. 


Crat8BgU8  Pyracantha.  —  Tliougli  planted 
extensively  against  walls  and  buildings,  owing  to 
the  highly  ornamental  berries,  which  in  many 
cases  form  quite  a  brilliant  autumn  feature  and 
from  which  the  popular  name  of  Fire  Thorn  is 
derived,  its  merits  as  a  flowering  shrub  are  often 
overlooked.  In  this  stage,  however,  it  is  very 
beautiful.  It  is  this  year  flowering  everywhere 
with  the  greatest  profusion,  so  that  in  many  cases 
the  trees  against  walls  are  quite  a  mass  of  white, 
and  much  the  same  can  be  said  of  open  bushes, 
the  flattened  corymbs  of  white  blo.'soms  being  so 
numerous.  (Jiven  a  summer  suitable  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  berries  we  should  liavo  a  splen- 
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did  autumnal  show.  Among  the  later-flowerincj 
Thorns  besides  that  mentioned  above  there  is  C. 
tanacetifolia,  whose  deepl.y-cut  leaves  are  of  a 
peculiar  greyish  green,  while  the  flowers  are 
white.  This  species  does  not  fruit  in  many 
districts,  but  where  it  does,  the  yellow  berries  are 
very  conspicuous  by  reason  of  their  large  size. 
Some  forms,  too,  of  C.  coccinea  are  very  beauti- 
ful, and  they  are  decidedly  valuable  ornamental 
trees,  as  they  grow  freely,  form  handsome,  well- 
balanced  specimens,  and  not  only  do  they  flower 
profusely,  but  the  autumnal  crop  of  haws  is  usually 
very  numerous.  I  have  had  a  fine  specimen  of 
that  curious  variety  of  the  Cockspur  Thorn  (C. 
Crus-galli),  known  as  pyracanthifolia  or  salicifolia, 
under  my  observation  for  years,  and  I  never  be- 
fore saw  it  so  laden  with  blossoms  as  at  present. 
— T. 

Hollies  in  Epping  Woods. — Tn  the  course 
of  long  rambles  through  Epping  Forest  lately  we 
were  much  struck  in  some  parts  with  the  great 
prevalence  of  the  common  Holly  and  its  value  as 
an  evergreen  covert  plant.  Under  Oak  and  other 
hard-wooded  plants  we  have  not  hitherto  seen  an 
instance  of  such  abundant  growth  of  Holly.  No 
doubt  it  is  really  a  wild  and  old  plantation,  and 
certainly  was  begun  before  many  rabbits  were 
about.  The  bushes  run  into  many  laj'ers,  so  that 
it  increases  itself  in  the  best  way  for  a  covert 
plant.  We  need  not  say  that  a  native  plant  like 
this  has  a  great  advantage  over  foreign  ever- 
greens, which  sometimes  are  killed.  In  such 
shade  the  Holly  cannot  form  the  fine  specimens  it 
does  here  and  there  in  the  open  and  among  bushes 
of  its  own  height,  but  none  the  less  it  has  a  dis- 
tinct value,  as  among  the  best  of  evergreen  covert 
plants.  In  places  where  there  is  an  opening  it 
breaks  up  into  single  specimens,  and  is  delight- 
ful to  see  to  the  lovers  of  our  native  woods. — 
Field. 

Sycamore. — The  more  we  see  of  our  native  trees 
the  more  we  are  convinced  that  this  is  one  of  the 
noblest  of  them,  though  generally  little  thought 
of,  and  hardly  ever  used  as  a  specimen  tree,  or 
p'anted  for  the  sake  of  its  beauty.  Its  qualities 
of  timber  and  resistance  to  wind  and  sea  breezes 
are  excellent,  but  we  are  thinking  of  it  now  as  a 
beautiful  tree,  both  in  bark  and  form.  The  trees 
at  Knole  first  impressed  us  with  the  great  beauty 
of  the  Sycamore,  and  lately  we  have  noticed  some 
very  fine  ones  at  Cliveden,  though  not  so  large. 

Hydrangea  petiolaris. — This  is,  I  believe,  re- 
garded as  the  correct  name  of  the  plant  met  with 
occasionally  in  gardens  under  the  various  names 
of  H.  scandens  and  H.  volubilis,  as  well  as  that  of 
Schizophragma  hydrangeoides.  The  Hydrangea 
in  question  is  totally  distinct  from  the  ordinary 
garden  forms  of  the  genus,  as  it  is  of  quite  a 
climbing  habit,  and  will  root  from  the  stems  and 
attach  itself  to  a  support  after  the  manner  of  Ivy. 
In  this  way  it  will  completely  clothe  a  wall  to  a 
height  of  10  feet  or  12  feet,  or  even  more,  and 
when  a  breadth  of  wall  is  completely  covered 
with  its  rich  green  leaves,  while  the  flower  clusters 
are  dotted  more  or  less  over  the  entire  specimen, 
it  is  not  only  very  ornamental,  but  presents  a 
most  uncommon  ajipearance.  The  flower  heads 
are  not  composed  of  a  mass  of  large  sterile  blos- 
soms, as  in  the  common  Hydrangea,  for  in  this 
species  they  are  borne  in  flattened  cymes,  and  the 
major  jiortion  consists  of  the  small  fertile  flowers, 
the  large  sterile  ones,  which  furnish  the  most 
conspicuous  feature  of  the  inflorescence,  being 
limited  to  a  scattered  few  around  the  outside  of 
the  cluster.  As  a  wall  plant  or  in  the  large 
arr.angements  of  rockwork  this  Hydrangea  is  just 
at  home.  By  some  it  is  considered  to  re(iuire 
protection  in  the  winter,  but  as  far  as  my  ex- 
perience of  it  goes,  it  is  quite  hardy.  A  nearly  allied 
species — H.  altissima — occurs  on  the  Himalayas. 
It  is  rather  more  tender  than  its  Japanese  relative, 
H.  petiolaris,  but  in  a  conservatory  it  will  grow 
freely.— H.  P. 

The  Orange  Ball  Tree  (Buddkia  globosa)  is 
one  of  the  most  ititeresting  shrubs  or  trees  in  bloom 
now.  It  suflcred  somewhat  from  the  frost  late 
in  May,  and,  in  fact,  is  not  satisfactory  as  a  rule, 


except  in  quite  southern  gardens,  although  we 
have  seen  very  good  examples  in  North  Wales. 
When  in  full  bloom  its  profusion  of  yellow  globular 
flowers  is  attractive.  But  it  is  in  the  south  that 
one  meets  with  the  Orange  Ball  Tree,  where  in 
light  soil  and  sunny  spots  it  .succeeds  remarkably 
well.  It  is  not  a  thing  to  plant  much  of,  except 
under  such  conditions. 

Tree  Elseagnuses. — The  evergreen  forms  of 
Ela?agnus,  which  are  principally  natives  of  Japan, 
are  now  well  known  in  gardens,  but  the  deciduous 
kinds,  which  are  found  in  South-eastern  Europe 
and  through  a  considerable  tract  of  country  in 
Asia,  are  very  little  known,  though  one  of  them — 
E.  hortensis — was  introduced  about  two  centuries 
and  a  half  ago.  Of  this  there  are  several  forms, 
all  of  which  attain  the  dimensions  of  small  or 
medium-growing  trees.  One  of  the  best  is  angus- 
tifolius,  whose  leaves  are  narrower  and  more  Wil- 
low-like than  those  of  the  type  ;  indeed,  all  the 
members  of  this  section  bear  a  general  resem- 
blance to  a  Willow.  The  one  prominent  feature 
in  connection  with  these  Tree  Ilivagnuses,  or  Wild 
Olives,  as  they  are  also  called,  is  the  beautiful 
silvery  character  of  their  foliage,  and  on  this  ac- 
count they  stand  out  conspicuously  from  other 
trees,  and  more  especially  when  the  slender 
branches  are  stirred  by  the  wind,  as  then  the  in- 
tense silvery  undersides  of  the  leaves  are  brought 
prominently  into  view.  The  fruit  of  the  different 
forms  of  this  Ela-agnus  is  eaten  throughout  the 
countries  of  which  it  is  a  native,  and  in  some  dis- 
tricts it  is  cultivated  for  the  purpose.  In  England, 
however,  it  seldom  fruits,  so  that  its  ornamental 
features  alone  are  the  claim  to  recognition.  It  is 
a  first-rate  subject  tor  dry  sandy  soils,  for  notonlj' 
does  it  resist  drought  well,  but  the  silvery  cha- 
racter of  the  foliage  is  more  pronounced  than 
where  the  soil  is  moister  and  of  better  quality. 
— T. 

RHODODENDRONS  HARDY   IN  THE 

UNITED    STATES. 

The  hardiest  .species  of  Rhododendron  growing 
in  the  Eastern  United  States  is  R.  maximum, 
which  ranges  from  Nova  Scotia  and  the  borders 
of  Canada  through  the  hilly  parts  of  the  country 
as  far  south  as  Georgia.  It  is  found  mostly 
along  streams  and  is  rarer  towards  the  nortli. 
Flowering  in  July  at  a  time  when  shrub  flowers 
are  but  few,  it  is  well  wortliy  of  more  attention 
by  those  who  grow  for  export.  There  are  a  few 
varieties  occurring  naturally,  but  rarely,  and 
ranging  from  white  to  a  dull  red  or  purplish 
red.  The  prevailing  colour  is  a  washy  lilac, 
but  if  pollen  c(5uld  be  saved  from  such  hybrids 
as  are  hardy  in  Nortli-eastern  America,  no  doubt 
a  mo.st  useful  strain  of  varieties  might  be 
originated  which  would  prolong  the  season  of 
bloom  by  six  weeks  or  so.  Such  late  varieties 
would  form  a  distinct  and  useful  class.  And  so 
again  with  R.  (Azalea)  arborescens  and  R.  vis- 
cosum,  if  they  and  their  varieties  could  be 
crossed  with  preserved  pollen  from  11.  amcenum, 
no  doubt  something  useful  would  result.  R. 
anitenum  is  hardy  as  far  north  as  New  York  at 
least,  as  are  some  others  which  correspond  in 
habit  with  the  species  named.  During  the  In- 
ternational Exhibition  at  Philadelphia  I  had 
something  to  say  about  another  American  spe- 
cies. Rhododendron  catawbiense,  and  a  very 
great  deal  has  been  heard  about  it  since  that 
article  was  given  to  Colonel  McCleare.  R. 
catawbiense  I'anges  along  the  Alleghanies 
from  West  Virginia  to  Oeorgia  at  consider- 
able elevations,  and  often  forms  the  greater 
part  of  the  underwood.  It  is  claimed  (I  do  not 
know  just  now  correctly)  that  it  is  one  of  the 
parents  of  all  the  hardy  varieties  that  have  been 
selected  here.  But  these  varieties  arc  com- 
monly worked  on  ponticum  stocks,  and  their 
behaviour  is  sometimes  quite  perplexing.  There 
are  varieties,  such  as  Blandyanum,  which  seem 


to  suffer  on  the  voyage  (from  drj'ing)  and  easily 
succumb  even  during  a  mild  winter,  as  indeed 
do  some  others  of  known  extreme  hardiness. 
May  it  not  be  that  R.  ponticum  is  not  the  best 
stock  fortius  country  ?  Itisceitain  that  maximum 
is  far  hardier  than  either  ponticum  or  cataw- 
biense. Some  of  the  Asiatic  species  are  hardy, 
and  R.  caucasicum  went  through  the  extreme 
winter  of  1893  as  green  as  a  Leek,  when  every 
R.  ponticum  in  the  same  bed  was  kilK-d.  As  a 
guide  to  growers  and  hybridisers  for  this 
country,  I  append  a  ILst  of  known  hardy  varie- 
ties, some  of  which  are  American  seedling.s. 
The  varieties  which  stood  the  winter  of  1893 
north  of  New  York  were  mainly  the  follow- 
ing :— 


Album   elegans   grandi- 

florum 
Abraham  Lincoln 
Bacchus 
Bertie  Parsons 
Bicolor 
Caractacus 
Charles  Dickens 
Candidissimum 
Charles  Bagley 
Delicatissimum 
E.  S.  Rand 
Flushing 
General  Grant 


Grandiflorum  (Parsons) 

Hannibal 

H.  Hunnewell 

H.  W.  Sargent 

C.  S.  Sargent 

Henry  IngersoU 

Kettledrum 

Lady  Armstrong 

Lady  ( '•  rey  Egcrton 

Mrs.  Milner 

Neilsoni 

Roseum  elegans 

Ralph  Saunders 


This  is  not  a  very  long  list,  but  either  from 
want  of  knowledge  or  some  otlier  cause,  but  few 
catalogues  contain  anything  like  all  of  them. 
From  Central  New  Jersey,  along  the  hills  south- 
Ward  to  Richmond,  Virginia,  a  great  many  other 
varieties  may  be  safely  grown,  such  as — 


Alex.  Dancer 

Archimedes 

Azureum 

Aurora 

Atro-sanguineum 

Amarantinum 

Beauty  of  Surrey 

Blandum 

Blandyanum 

Chancellor 

Champion 

Coriaceum 

Ccvlestinum 

Cj'aneum 

Dr.  Torrey 

George  Paul 

(Jiganteum 

(iloriosum 

F.  1).  Godman 

J.  Walter 

James  Bayliss 

J.  M.  Brooks 

James  Mcintosh 

Kate  Waterer 

King  of  the  Purples 

Lord  John  Russell 


Lady  Eleanor  Cathcart 

Lee's  Purple 

Lilacinum 

Minnie 

Memoir 

Mrs.  John  Glutton 

Multi-maculatum 

Mrs.  Grover  Cleveland 

Miss  Wheeler 

Mrs.  Shuttleworth 

Macranthum 

Perspicuum 

Purpureum  crispum 

elegans 

grandiflorum 

maeulatum 
Princess  Mary   of  Cam- 
bridge 
Roseum  pictum 

superbum 
St.  Simon 
Sherwoodianum 
Sir  Thomas  Seebright 
Sefton 
Speciosum 
The  tjueen 


Lady  Clermont 

Some  of  these  varieties  stand  in  the  New 
England  States  with  protection,  but  those  in  the 
first  list  are  by  far  the  most  reliable  for  that 
section.  South  of  Richmond,  along  the  moun- 
tains, it  is  probable  that  nearly  all  tlic  ponticum 
hybrids  will  stand,  but  at  the  north,  ex])crience 
alcine  can  determine  them,  and  the  stocks  are 
better  nudched.  J.  M.^cPhkk.son. 

Trenton,  N.J. 


Veronica  diosmsefolia  is  in  bloom  in  tho 
cold  house  nt  Kew.  It  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing of  New  Zealand  plants,  and  was  introduced 
in  l.S.'i").  One  need  not  write  further  respecting 
this  species,  as  an  illustnition  was  given  of  it  in 
TuE  GAunKN,  June  '24,  lS9:t,  with  a  lengthy  de- 
scription of  the  family. 

Purple-leaved  Barberry. —This  is  certainly 
entitled   to  a  place  among   the  best  of    purple- 
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leaved  shrubs,  for  when  in  good  condition  the 
foliage  is  of  a  rich  purple  hue,  while  just  as  it 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  spring  the  flowers 
expand,  and  the  contrast  between  the  yellow  tint 
of  the  blossoms  and  the  purple  of  the  leaves  is 
very  noticeable.  The  flowers,  however,  are  not  of 
so  decided  a  j'sllow  as  the  typical  kind,  for  they 
are  on  the  outside  flushed  with  red,  which  is,  of 
course,  more  noticeable  in  the  bud  state  than 
after  expansion.  This  Barberry  is  at  its  best 
when  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  once  estab- 
lished it  will  hold  its  own  even  in  dry,  sandy 
soils.  Under  these  conditions  the  foliage  will  be 
very  richly  coloured.  A  thriving  specimen  of  this 
Barberry  is,  when  occupying  an  isolated  position, 
very  handsome,  or  it  may  be  grouped  with  other 
shrubs  either  in  harmony  with  it,  or  in  direct  con- 
trast thereto.  There  is  a  variety  purpurea  of  the 
common  Berberis  vulgaris  mentioned  by  Loudon, 
who  :  peaks  of  it  only  as  "  fruit  purple,"  but  makes 
no  reference  to  the  colour  of  the  leaves. — H.  P. 

Spiraea  Bumalda  ruberrima. — Some  well- 
flowered  examples  of  this  pretty  little  flowering 
shrub  were  very  noticeable  in  Messrs.  Veitch's 
group  of  hardy  shrubs  at  the  Temple  show,  as  it 
is  one  th.at  readily  lends  itself  to  pot  culture.  It 
was  distributed  by  M.  Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  a  few 
years  ago,  and  announced  as  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  S.  Bumalda  and  the  little  S.  crispifolia, 
or  buUata,  as  it  is  often  called.  All  these  may  be 
well  grown  in  pots,  and  I  have  seen  the  typical 
S.  Bumalda  ottered  for  sale  in  a  flowering  state  in 
Covent  Garden  Maiket,  and  even  more  than  once 
on  the  costermongers'  barrows  in  the  streets  of 
London.  M.  Lemoine's  hybrid  is  much  brighter 
in  colour  than  the  ordinary  S.  Bumalda.  With 
the  taste  for  hardy  flowering  shrubs  on  the  increase 
we  shall,  no  doubt,  before  long  see  greater  atten- 
tion bestowed  upon  the  best  of  the  shrubby 
Spiraeas  than  has  been  the  case  of  late  years. — T. 

Wistaria  multijuga.  — We  hope  that  visitors 
to  exhibitions  where  this  Wistaria  has  been  shown 
of  late  will  nob  grow  it  in  preference  to  the  much 
finer  W.  sinensis,  the  old  favourite  that  is  unsur- 
passed for  freedom,  colour  and  regularity  of 
flowering.  W.  multijuga  is  interesting,  but  it  is 
extremely  shy  in  blooming,  and  the  long  thin 
racemes  are  neither  so  attractive  nor  so  rich  in 
colour  as  those  of  the  better-known  species.  Its 
racemes  sometimes  attain  a  length  of  nearly  3 
feet,  but  it  is  seldom  one  gets  a  plant  to  bloom 
with  freedom.  A  Wistaria  one  rarely  sees  in  gar- 
dens is  the  white  variety  of  W.  sinensis.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  is  neither  so  free  nor  so  hardy  as  the 
type,  but  it  is  worth  a  warm  sheltered  corner, 
where  one  can  enjoy  its  racemes  of  white  flowers. 


PROPAGATING  HARDY  SHRUBS. 
Tn.\T  grafting  is  by  no  means  so  necessary  for  the 
propagation  of  many  of  our  hardy  trees  and  shrubs 
as  was  at  one  time  considered  the  case  is  no«' 
generally  recognised,  and  the  advantages  of  plants 
on  their  own  roots  in  preference  to  grafted  ones 
have  been  shown  many  time^  in  The  Garden. 
Other  methods  of  increase  in  lieu  of  grafting  are 
seeds,  layers  and  cuttings.  Many  hardy  shrubs 
can  be  struck  from  cuttings  of  the  young  growing 
shoots,  and  for  such  the  present  season  is  a  very 
suitable  time.  In  order  to  give  them  the  best 
chance,  a  frame  is  necessary,  in  which  they  can 
be  kept  close  and  shaded  for  a  time,  as,  unless 
this  is  done,  cuttings  of  this  class  quickly  wither 
up.  An  ordinary  garden  frame  is  just  the  thing 
for  the  purpose,  and  if  in  a  position  that  it  is  shaded 
from  the  full  rays  of  the  sun,  so  much  the  better, 
but  if  this  cannot  be  arranged  it  must  be  shaded 
by  mats  or  canvas,  otherwise  the  sun  beating  on 
them  would  be  too  much  for  the  tender  cuttings. 
The  manner  in  which  they  are  inserted  will 
depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  class  of  plants 
that  it  is  intended  to  propagate  in  this  way,  for  if 
a  considerable  number  of  one  thing  is  put  in,  some 
soil  may  be  placed  in  the  frame  and  pressed  down 
firmly,  when  the  cuttings  may  be  inserted  therein 
without  the  intervention  of  pots,  [lans  or  boxes. 
Where  there  is  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of 
cuttings,  by  far  the  better  way  is  to  put  them  into 


pots,  for  then  not  only  may  the  soil  be  varied 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  diSerent 
plants,  but  as  some  root  in  much  less  time  than 
others,  they  may  when  struck  be  removed  into  a 
frame  where  more  air  is  given,  and  then  be  quickly 
hardened  off ;  whereas  if  inserted  in  the  soil,  all 
the  occupants  of  the  frame  must  be  subjected 
to  the  same  treatment.  Pots  5  inches  in 
diameter  are  very  suitable  for  the  purpose, 
and  if  drained  with  broken  crocks  for  about 
one-third  of  their  depth  they  will  then  be 
available  for  mo.st  cuttings.  The  soil  should  be 
of  a  fairly  open  nature,  say  loam,  lightened 
by  an  admixture  of  sand  and  le;ii-mouid,  the 
whole  being  passed  through  a  sieve  with  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  mesh.  This  compost  must 
be  pressed  pretty  firmly  in  the  pots,  and  being 
slightly  watered  through  a  fine  hose,  it  is  then 
ready  for  the  insertion  of  the  cuttings.  They 
should  be  in  most  cases  from  4  inches  to  6 
inches  long,  and  cut  ofl'  clean  at  a  joint.  The 
bottom  leaves  being  removed,  they  are  then  ready 
for  insertion.  This  must  be  thoroughly  done,  that 
is  to  say,  it  is  very  necessary  to  close  the  soil  firmly 
around  the  base  of  the  cutting,  as  if  a  cavity, 
however  slight,  is  left  there,  it  militates  greatly 
against  the  chances  of  success.  Though  attention 
has  been  directed  to  this  fact  over  and  over  again, 
it  is,  strange  to  say,  a  very  frequent  error  even 
now.  The  best  way  to  prevent  this  mistake  is  to 
take  a  small  round  piece  of  hard  wood  and  point 
it  at  one  end  to  form  a  dibber.  This  must  then 
be  held  in  a  perpendicular  manner,  and  inserted 
in  the  soil  at  such  a  depth  that  it  leaves  a  hole 
just  sutiicient  for  the  cutting  (not  too  deep). 
Then  to  firm  the  cutting  in  its  place  the  dibber 
should  be  jiut  in,  just  as  before,  at  about  half  an 
inch  from  the  cutting,  towards  which  it  should  be 
pressed,  thus  closing  the  soil  around  the  whole  of 
the  part  that  is  beneath  the  surface  instead  of 
just  the  top  part,  as  is  too  often  done.  The  cut- 
tings must  not  be  too  much  crowded,  otherwise 
decay  may  set  in  before  they  are  rooted.  When 
a  pot  is  finished,  a  thorough  watering  must  be 
given  in  order  to  settle  everything  in  its  place, 
and  then  it  should  be  placed  in  the  frame  pre- 
jjared  for  its  reception.  '  The  after  treatment  will 
consist  in  watering  and  shading  when  necessary, 
and  an  occasional  look  over  for  the  removal  of 
dedayed  leaves,  as  if  left  alone  in  the  close,  moist 
atmosphere  the  decay  quickly  spreads.  Should 
the  cuttings  show  signs  of  damping,  a  little  air 
may  be  left  on  the  frame  at  times  to  dry  up  any 
excess  of  moisture.  It  may  seem  to  man}'  that 
some  of  the  above  directions  are  quite  unneces- 
sary, but  still  it  is  attention  to  comparatively 
trifling  matters  that  makes  all  the  ditTerence 
between  success  and  failure  in  the  propagation  of 
many  plants.  The  selection  of  the  cuttings  is 
also  of  considerable  importance,  as  the  shoots 
chosen  for  that  purpose  should  be  clean  and  well 
grown  ;  the  weak  and  attenuated  ones  as  well  as 
those  of  stout,  succulent  growth  should  be  re- 
jected. 

Plants  that  can  be  increased  in  this  way  would 
form  quite  a  long  list  ;  indeed,  anything  may  be 
tried,  for  although  in  the  case  of  some  subjects 
the  chances  of  success  would  be  small,  yet  some 
may  possibly  be  struck.  Evergreen  shrubs  are 
especially  amenable  to  this  mode  of  treatment. 
The  evils  of  grafted  Lilacs  are  now  pretty  well 
known,  and  to  obviate  this  they  should  be  struck 
from  cuttings,  which  root  fairly  well  at  this  season, 
though  not  so  readily  as  the  shoots  which  are 
borne  by  forced  plants  earlier  in  the  year.  The 
weaker  shoots  strike  with  greater  certainty  th.an 
the  stout  vigorous  ones.  Weigelas,  too,  lend 
themselves  to  this  treatment,  and  so  do  many  of 
the  Spira'as,  Caryopteris  mastacanthus,  Deutzias, 
Philadelphus,  Forsythias,  Hypericums,  Kerria 
japonica,  Leycesteria  formosa,  Loniceras,  Ribes, 
and  numerous  other  things.  The  garden  varieties 
of  Clematis,  which  are  usuallj'  grafted,  strike 
easily  in  the  spring  from  shoots  borne  under  glass, 
and  they  also  root  fairly  well  under  conditions 
such  as  are  here  laid  down,  that  is  when  good  cut- 
tings are  obtained,  for  no  measure  of  success  can 
be  expected  from  flowering  shoots. 


Ericaceous  plants  are  as  a  rule  more  difficult 
to  strike  than  many  others,  j-et  several  of  them  can 
be  rooted  from  cuttings  taken  as  above  recom- 
mended. In  their  case  the  compost  should  be 
sandy  peat,  sifted  fine  and  pressed  down  very 
firmly  in  the  pots.  Andromeda  japonica  strikes 
root  much  more  freely  than  its  near  ally,  the 
North  American  Andromeda  floribunda.  Heaths 
may  in  most  cases  be  propagated  by  division,  and 
many  of  the  Ericaceie  produce  seeds  while  the 
plants  are  still  small,  so  that  they  may  often  be 
increased  by  these  means.  Conifer*  as  a  class  are 
not  easy  subjects  to  strike,  though  some  of  them 
root  without  much  difficulty.  The  small  or  me- 
dium-growing kinds  are  by  far  the  easiest  to  root, 
some  of  the  best  in  this  respect  being  the  Retinos- 
poras,  Cupressus,  Thujas,  and  Cryptouierias, 
while  such  as  the  Abies  and  Piceas  never  form 
symmetrical  specimens  if  propagated  from  the 
side  shoots.  In  the  case  of  coniferous  plants  the 
best  results  are  obtained  when  the  wood  is  more 
ripened  than  it  is  at  present,  and  towards  the  end 
of  August  is  the  best  time  for  the  purpose. 

T. 

Ceanothus  papillosus. — Like  the  other  spe- 
cies of  Ceanothus,  this  cannot  be  regarded  as 
hardy,  but  with  the  protection  of  a  wall  it  will 
pass  through  most  winters  (in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land at  least)  without  injury,  and  with  the 
thorough  ripening  of  the  wood  that  took  place 
last  season  it  is  now  flowering  with  unusual  free- 
dom. It  is  certainly  a  very  beautiful  wall  plant, 
as  though  free,  the  style  of  growth  is  neat,  the 
numerous  branchlets  being  clothed  with  small, 
ovate,  deep  green  leaves,  while  the  flowers,  which 
are  borne  in  dense  clusters,  are  of  a  very  pleasing 
shade  of  pale  blue.  It  is  altogether  a  neater 
growing  subject  than  any  of  the  numerous  garden 
varieties  that  claim  parentage  from  C.  azureus, 
and  which  are  not  at  their  best  till  the  summer  is 
well  advanced.  Given  a  fine  autumn,  some  of 
them  are,  however,  very  beautiful  then.  Those 
Ceanothuses  are  all  worthy  of  a  little  extra  atten- 
tion, standing  out  as  they  do  from  nearly  all  our 
hardy  shrubs  by  reason  of  the  colour  of  their 
flowers,  as  blue  is  a  tint  very  little  to  be  found 
among  hardy  shrubs.  Of  the  different  species, 
Ceanothus  dentatus  is  the  first  to  flower,  and  that 
has  been  past  now  for  some  weeks.  I  once  saw 
this  species  employed  for  flowering  under  glass, 
and  very  pretty  it  was  so  treated. — T. 

Beauty  in  trees. — It  is  in  May,  when  the 
leafage  of  trees  and  shrubs  is  so  diversified,  that 
one  notices  their  peculiar  beauties,  and  he  is  a 
cle\'er  planter  who  can  afford  the  greatest  diver- 
sity in  a  given  space.  When  recently  standing 
upon  the  terrace  at  Gunnersbury  House  and  look- 
ing eastward,  the  background  was  seen  to  be  com- 
posed of  tall  and  stately  Horse  Chestnuts  grandly 
bloomei,  and  close  by  Limes  and  other  trees 
filling  out  the  line.  In  front  were  seen  a  tine 
example  of  Magnolia  conspicua  and  a  young 
budding  Oak,  in  each  case  the  leafage  almost 
golden.  In  the  foreground  were  examples  of  the 
double  pink  Thorn  literally  laden  with  bloom, 
perhaps,  in  the  case  of  a  fine  specimen,  the  most 
.attractive  of  all  the  double  Thorns  in  cultivation  ; 
and,  forming  a  ground  line,  a  plantation  of  Ma- 
honia,  the  young  foliage  in  some  cases  almost 
yellow,  in  others  bronzed  in  various  shades.  One 
felt  the  planter  had  done  his  work  well. — R.  D. 

Solanutn  crispum.— It  was  only  in  July  of 
last  j'ear  that  a  very  characteristic  coloured  plato 
of  this  Solanum  was  given  in  The  G.\rden,  and 
one  has  but  to  turn  to  the  illustration  to  see  what 
a  beautiful  object  it  is  just  now  when  the  entire 
jilant  is  quite  a  mass  of  its  charming  blossoms  as 
shown  in  the  spray  depicted  in  the  plate.  Besides 
S.  crispum,  two  others  have  been  illustrated  in 
The  (Jariien,  viz.,  Sulanum  Wendlandi,  Feb.  1, 
1800,  and  S.  Senforthianum,  Pec.  10,  18!)'2.  These 
three,  with  the  ]irctty  milk-white  S.  jasminoides, 
constitute  about  the  jiick  of  the  entire  genus,  re- 
garded only  from  a  floral  point  of  view.  Solanum 
crispum  is  hartly  in  especially  favoured  i>arts  of 
England,  but  in  the  London  district  it  needs  the 
protection  of  a  south  wall   to  ensure  a  good  dia- 
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play  of  bloom.  Where  hardy  it  is  seen  to  great 
advantage  as  an  open  bush,  and  in  this  way  it 
soon  forms  a  loose  scrambling  mass,  which  when 
laden  with  bloom  is  very  beautiful.  This  Solanum 
is  ijuite  an  uncommon  plant,  though  it  was  intro- 
duce.! from  Chili  in  1S24.  Of  the  other  species  men- 
tioned above,  S.  jasminoides  is  well  known,  but 
S.  Seaforthianum  and  S.  Wendlandi  are  seldom 
seen  outside  of  Kew,  where  for  some  years  now 
they  have  been  very  attractive.  S.  Wendlandi, 
however,  is  this  season,  I  see,  announced  by  some 
ot  our  principal  nurserymen,  so  that  it  will  proba- 
bly before  long  be  more  generally  grown. — H.  P. 


CHOICE  SHRUBS. 

C.vMELLTAS  are  not  often  met  with  in  this  country 
growing  well  in  the  open  borders,  but  by  select- 
ing sheltered  spots,  many  things  might  be  grown 
that  have  hitl.erto  been  considered  too  tender  to 
withstand  the  .severity  of  our  climate.  As  an  ex- 
ample I  may  mention  that  a  large  double  white 
Camellia  has  been  growing  in  the  gardens  at 
Hollycombe,  Liphook,  in  Ham()shire,  for  more 
than  thirty  years.  The  situation  is  sheltered  from 
north  and  east,  otherwise  no  protection  whatever 
has  been  afforded.  Every  season  it  flowers  freely, 
thoucrh  sometimes  the  blooms  are  injured  by  the 
late  spring  frosts.  This  year,  however,  it  has 
escaped,  and  for  some  time  past  has  been  covered 
with  flowers.  A  good  growth  is  made  each  year, 
and  last  summer,  though  the  weather  was  so  dry, 
the  young  shoots  made  were  about  6  inches  in 
length.  Not  far  from  this  spot  there  is  a  large 
clump  of  Azalea  amiena,  which  has  flowered  most 
profusely,  owing  no  doubt  to  the  wood  being 
better  ripened  last  season  than  usual.  Many  other 
choice  shrubs  might  be  planted  if  suitable  posi- 
tions were  selected  for  them,  and  nothing  could 
be  more  interesting  than  to  watch  their  progress. 
How  seldom  do  we  see  any  extra  pains  taken  to 
afford  the  more  delicate  kinds  shelter  till  they  are 
well  established  and  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. There  are  numerous  glens  in  our  wood- 
land walks  that  might  be  beautified  if  only  a  little 
cire  were  taken  in  planting.  Some  of  the  choicer 
kinds  of  Escallonias,  for  instance,  would  do  well 
in  sheltered  nooks  ;  Desfontainea  spinosa  and 
many  others  too  seldom  seen,  except  in  the  nur- 
series. Escallonia  montevidensis,  though  cut  back 
in  severe  winters,  will  usually  break  and  flower 
freely  in  the  autumn.  Ceanothuses  of  various 
kinds  will  usually  do  well  when  sheltered  from  the 
north  and  east  if  the  soil  be  light  and  the  situa- 
tion well  drained,  but  to  plant  them  in  exposed 
situations,  where  the  cutting  winds  and  severe 
frost  take  hold  of  them,  would  be  rashness  in  the 
extreme.  There  are,  however,  many  suitable 
spots  where  they  would  flourish  without  any  arti- 
ficial protection  wh.atever.  Some  of  the  choicer 
trailing  plants  could  also  be  used  for  covering 
buildings,  taking  care  to  select  those  most  suit- 
able for  the  position.  A  charming  bit  of  Clematis 
montana  is  now  covering  some  pillars  atOldlands. 
It  has  taken  possession  also  of  the  building  on 
either  side,  where  it  seems  to  be  at  home.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  building  Akebia  (juinata  is  put- 
ting forth  its  delicate  flowers,  while  Berberidopsis 
corallina  is  rambling  most  luxuriantly  over  a 
buikling  close  by.  For  covering  buildings  few 
plants  are  more  suitable  than  Euonymus  radicans 
varicgatus.  It  is  usual  to  sec  this  grown  as  an 
edging  to  bods  or  borders,  but  when  allowed  to 
r.amble,  it  will  soon  cover  a  building  15  feet  or  20 
feet  high,  and  for  such  a  position  few  jilants  are 
more  useful.  Being  so  hardy  the  frost  takes  no 
etlecL  on  it,  and  the  young  foliage  is  \er}'  pretty 
intermixed  with  such  things  as  Azaramicrophylla. 
H.  C.  I'. 

Himalayan  Rhododendrons.— Some  of  the 

Himalayan  I'lhododcndrons  are  far  hardier  than 
is  generally  supposed,  for  not  only  will  they  stand 
the  wintei"  in  tavourecl  districts  iti  the  south  and 
wcr^t  of  Euglan  I,  but  several  of  them  have  pan.sed 
unscathed  through  many  winters  at  Kew,  during 
which    time    some    plants  whose     hardiness    is 


never  doubted  have  sufl'ered  more  than  the  Rho- 
dodendrons. R.  Thomsoni,  R.  fulgens,  R.  bland- 
fordiieflorum,  R.  barbatum,  and  some  forms  of 
R.  arboreum  must,  as  far  as  my  experience  is 
concerned,  be  considered  among  the  hardiest  of 
this  section.  A  recent  note  in  The  G.^rden 
(p.  .S8S)  on  "Indian  Rhododendrons  in  the  north 
of  Ireland  "  was  especially  interesting  to  me,  and 
at  the  same  time  it  furnished  a  surprise,  for  at 
Castlewellan,  R.  calophyllumhas  proved  perfectly 
hardy,  while  among  others  R.  ciliatum,  R.  Hodg- 
soni,  and  R.  Falconeri  are  more  or  less  tender. 
Now  my  experience  of  these  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  is  that  R.  calophyllum  and  others  of 
that  set  are  much  more  tender  than  any  of  those 
named  above,  not  only  in  the  case  of  plants  in 
the  open  ground,  but  also  of  seedlings  about  a 
foot  high  protected  by  a  frame.  A  few  years  ago 
I  had  a  large  number  of  such  seedlings,  consisting 
of  R.  arboreum,  R.  grande  or  argenteum,  R.  bar- 
batum, R.  niveum,  R.  campylocarpum,  R.  Fal- 
coneri, R.  blandfordiiHflorum,  R.  Hodgsoni,  R. 
ciliatum,  R.  nilagiricum,  R.  Thomsoni  and  R. 
campanulatum,  which  with  the  protection  of  a 
frame  passed  unscathed  through  the  winter, 
while  interspersed  among  them  were  some  plants 
of  R.  calophyllum,  R.  Jenkinsi,  and  R.  Maddeni, 
all  of  which  suffered  severely.  The  ditt'erent  be- 
haviour of  R.  calophyllum  at  Castlewellan  suggests 
the  question,  whether  in  the  case  of  plants  of 
doubtful  hardiness  it  would  be  more  advantageous 
than  is  generally  supposed  to,  if  possible,  select 
the  seed  from  plants  growing  in  the  highest  alti- 
tudes.—H.  P. 

Spiraea  van  Houttei. — This  Spira;a,  which  is 
nearly  related  to  S.  trilobata,  is,  I  believe,  of 
garden  origin,  and  so  pretty  is  it  when  laden  with 
its  rounded  corymbs  of  pure  white  blossoms,  that 
it  must  hax'e  a  place  assigned  it  among  the  most 
desirable  members  of  tyne  genus.  It  is  not  of 
quite  such  a  loose,  open  habit  of  growth  as  some 
of  the  SpiriKas,  but  still  it  forms  a  well-balanced 
bush,  that  is  very  handsome  when  from  4  feet  to  5 
feet  high,  though  under  some  conditions  it  grows 
a  good  deal  taller  than  that.  This  season  it  was 
in  full  flower  with  me  by  the  middle  of  May,  but 
most  years  it  is  somewhat  later.  Besides  this, 
.several  of  the  Spineas  are  just  now  very  beautiful, 
and  a  succession  of  different  species  will  be  kept 
up  for  some  time.  Last  year,  where  the  situation 
was  at  all  dry,  many  of  them  failed  to  bloom  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  but  this  season  the  frequent 
showers  have  helped  them  considerably.  At  one 
time  the  rule  with  all  outdoor  shrubs  was,  once 
planted  to  leave  them  alone  ;  but  now  it  is  more 
generally  recognised  that  a  little  attention  is  in 
many  cases  well  repaid,  and  in  none  more  so  than 
in  the  Spir;eas.  Of  course,  a  good  deal  depends 
U|]on  the  soil  and  surrounding  conditions,  but 
where  it  is  at  all  dry  and  sandy,  a  good  mulch 
of  well  -  decayed  manure,  loaf-mould,  or  any- 
thing in  that  way  will  be  very  beneficial  to  the 
plants,  and  a  little  judicious  pruning,  by  removing 
any  old  or  exhausted  wood,  will  also  be  of  con- 
siderable service. — T. 
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THE  DROUGHT  OF  1893  AND  ITS  EFFECT 

ON  HARUY  PLANTS. 

I  DO  not  presume  to  enter  into  any  general  dis- 
cussion u]i(iu  a  subject  which  has  a  deep  and 
painful  interest  for  all  those  who  arc  interested 
in  tlii.s  class  of  plants.  It  wcmld  probably  be 
ea.sy  to  get  together  a  considerable  amount  nf 
evidence  whicli  might  be  of  interest,  but  I  tliink 
more  good  would  rcsiilt  if  readers  of  TitK  (J.M!- 
DKN  would  detail  their  experience  in  their  own 
gardens  ;  and  as  these  arc  sitnated  in  all  pai'ts 
of  tlie  kingdom,  a  mass  of  valuable  information 
might  be  (jbtained,  althougii  piuliaps  none  of 
VIS  are  likely  to  see  a  repetition  of  such  a  drought 
as  that  of  last  year,   for   I   believe  it  is  about 


half  a  century  since  anything  parallel  to  it  has 
occurred.  Droughts  we  have  liad,  and  lack  of 
moisture  in  some  years  has  been  a  s(jurce  of 
grievous  complaint,  but  anything  comparable  to 
the  drouglit  of  1893  i.s,  as  I  have  said,  a  rare 
occurrence.  My  own  garden  is  situated  in  the 
south-ea.stern  portion  of  England.  It  is  very 
open  and  catches  all  the  sun  to  be  had.  The 
soil  is  somewhat  light  and  open  and  there  is  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water.  In  this  latter  point 
I  am  favourably  situated,  and  was  enabled, 
therefore,  to  do  what  many  of  my  fellow-gar- 
deners could  not  do  last  year— give  ])lenty  of 
water.  Of  necessity,  herbaceous  and  alpine 
|)lants  were  left  pretty  much  to  themselves,  and 
1  am  thus  enabled  to  .show  what  the  cfl'ects  of 
such  a  drought  are  as  far  as  such  a  limited  col- 
lection goes.     I  commence  witli 

Lilies. 

Although  it  is  difHoult  to  define  a  herbaceou.s 
])lant  in  such  a  manner  as  to  include  this  beau- 
tiful tribe,  yet  as  Lilies  are  always  included 
among  herbaceous  plants  in  the  exhibition  stand, 
I  feel  I  may  safely  include  them  in  these  notes. 
It  was  a  disastrous  year  in  my  garden  for  these  ; 
the  very  sunniuess  of  it  seems  to  be  unfavour- 
able to  them,  and  I  expect  those  of  them  which 
come  from  tropical  regions  are  pretty  well 
covered  with  ground  foliage,  and  so  moisture  is 
preserved  for  tlie  roots.  In  looking  round 
my  garden  last  autumn  I  saw  that  most 
of  them  had  been  cripjded.  Some  had 
thrown  up  weakly  flower-stems,  .and  of  these 
few  brought  good  flowers  to  miiturity,^  while 
in  other  cases  the  stems  dwindled  away 
and  the  flowers  never  opened.  I  may  divide 
them,  therefore,  into  three  cla.sses  ;  those  that 
did  not  Hower  at  all,  those  that  flowered  in- 
difl'erently,  and  those  that  died  outright,  while 
of  only  two  or  three  can  it  be  said  that  they  did 
well.  Of  those  that  perished  altogether  I  would 
note  especially  two  very  conunon  kinds,  Lilium 
davuricum  or  umbellatum  and  Lilium  croceum 
(the  common  Orange  Lily).  As  it  is  the  second 
time  the  former  has  served  me  in  this  way,  I 
am  not  at  all  sure  that  I  must  ascribe  the  loss 
wholly  to  the  drought.  I  had  some  tine  clumps 
of  it  some  years  ago,  the  bulbs  being  of  an 
enormous  size,  but  one  spring  they  never  ap- 
peared, .and  on  examining  the  place  where  they 
were  planted  I  found  that  they  had  all  dwindled 
away.  I  had  a  few  clumps  of  them  hust  sum- 
mer ;  they  did  not  bloom  .at  all  well,  and  this 
spring  1  find  o'  ly  one  small  clump  remaining. 
The  Orange  Lily  puzzles  mo  most  of  all;  it  is 
so  perfectly  hardy  and  so  much  at  home  in  all 
situations,  that  I  cannot  understand  the  cau.se 
of  its  complete  disappearance.  Lilium  camli- 
dum  has  not  fail- ds(j  badly  as  L.  croceum  ins 
done  ;  the  flowering  stems  last  year  wore  dwarf 
and  snuiU,  and  this  year,  although  there  is  an 
abundance  of  foliage  indicating  that  the  bulbs 
are  healthy,  the  flower-stems  are  few  and  short, 
and  evidently  the  flowers  will  be  snudl.  Lilium 
Hansoni  was  one  of  those  which  appeared  last 
year,  grew  a  little  bit,  .and  then  suddenly 
stopped  and  did  not  flower.  As  this  is  an  early 
flowering  species,  1  was  verj'  much  afraid  that 
having  gone  to  rest  early  it  would  get  up  early, 
and  tliat  consequently  it  would  be  likely  to  bo 
cut  oil'  by  the  sharp  winils  and  frosts  of  Marcli. 
Happily  this  is  not  the  case;  the  foliage  is 
strong  and  vigorous,  and  1  have  never  seen 
bc^tter  iiros])('cts  of  a  good  flowering  sca.son. 
.'\s  might  have  been  expected,  Lilium  suiierbuni 
and  panlalinum  did  not  at  all  relish  a  state  of 
things  so  opposed  to  their  natural  condition. 
In  fact,  the  only  two  Lilies  that  seem  to  have 
done  well  during  the  <lrought  were  Lilium 
Hrowni  and  Lilium  d.dmaticum. 
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The  behaviour  of  Primulas  has,  to  say  the 
least,  bef'U  eccentric.  Of  the  species  both  Euro- 
pean and  Asiatic  I  lost  a  great  number  ;  indeed, 
with  the  exception  of  Primula  Auricula  and 
marginata,  I  have  none  of  them  left  this  spring. 
The  long  border  that  1  had  of  the  garden  hybrids 
of  Primrose  and  Polyanthus  were  at  the  end  of 
the  season  simply  little  tufts  with  scorched  and 
withered  leaves  ;  however,  the  hearts  seemed 
to  be  pretty  firm,  and,  as  I  had  nothing  to  put 
in  tlieir  stead,  I  left  them  where  they  were,  the 
result  being  that  both  in  foliage  and  flower- 
stems  they  have  been  as  abundant  as  could  be 
desired.  I  cannot  understand  why  the  species 
should  not  have  done  tlie  same  ;  many  of  them 
were  certainly  not  in  so  exposed  a  place  and 
might  reasonably  have  been  expected  to  recover. 
Ramondia  pyrenaica,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
plant  likely  to  sutler  from  drought,  growing  as 
it  does  ou  the  shady  side  of  rocks  in  the  Pyre- 
nees, where  but  little  sun  reaches  it,  conditions 
which  are  difficult  for  us  to  imitate  in  our 
southern  counties.  It  was  natural  that  its  growth 
should  have  been  small  and  that  the  vigour  of 
the  plant  should  have  been  lessened,  and  this 
has  been  the  case  with  my  few  plants.  I  am 
not  alone  in  this  respect.  Inula  glandulosa 
has  not  been  so  vigorous  as  usual,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  the  drought  is  the  cause 
thereof  ;  it  is  a  succulent  plant,  and  requires,  1 
imagine,  a  good  deal  of  moisture  to  sustain  it 
properly.  Polemonium  Richardsoni  has  quite 
disappeared  this  spring,  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  am  to  attribute  this  to  the  drought 
or  not,  for  I  have  read  somewhere  that  it  is  not 
a  long-lived  plant.  1  have  had  it  a  good  many 
years  and  it  seemed  to  tlcjurish  well,  and  I  am 
therefore  inclined  t  j  tliiuk  that  I  must  attribute 
its  departure  to  this  same  cause.  The  two  Gen- 
tians, Gentiana  acaulis  and  G.  verna,  seem  to 
have  enjoyed,  though  I  should  hardly  liave  ex- 
pected the  latter  to  have  done,  the  hot  season. 
I  saw  in  a  friend's  garden  in  Ashford  two  long 
borders  of  the  former  about  a  foot  wide,  on 
which  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  there 
were  thousands  of  flowers,  and  a  more  beautiful 
display  of  the  intense  blue  of  this  delightful 
plant  I  have  never  seen,  I  do,  indeed,  recollect 
some  long  borders  at  a  place  in  the  more 
easterly  part  of  the  county,  but  as  far  as  my 
recollection  goes  the  plants  did  not  bloom 
so  freely,  altliough  they  grew  vigorously. 
My  plant  of  Gentiana  verna  was  covered  with 
bloom,  but  I  have  nev'er  had  it  so  before,  while 
along  with  it  Dryas  octopetala  (the  Mountain 
Avens)  throve  well  and  bloomed  freely.  The 
D.authi  al.so  seem  to  liave  enjoyed  the  heat,  and 
what  prettier  jilant  can  there  be  thau  Diantluis 
alpinus  covered  witli  it,s  large  rosy-pink  flowers 
resting  on  the  neat  foliage,  which  they  com- 
pletely cover,  barely  raised  an  inch  above  the 
ground  I 

What  share  the  weather  had  in  the  remark- 
able behaviour  of  the  most  showy  plant  I  have 
in  my  garden  (\'erbascuni  olympicum)  I  can- 
notsay,  but  it  is  described  and  generally  con- 
sidered as  a  hardy  Ijiennial.  This  plant  flowered 
well  last  year,  but,  to  my  surprise,  instead  of 
dying  away,  like  otiier  plants  of  it  which  I  liave 
had  in  my  garden,  it  sent  up  a  shoot  from  the 
bottom  ;  this  has  grown  larger  than  last  year's 
plant.  It  has  now  a  central  shoot  aliout  8  feet 
high  with  several  side  shoots,  and  will  presently 
form  a  candelabrum  of  golden  flowers.  Onosma 
tauricinn  has  passed  through  the  ordeal  fairlj' 
well,  for  altliough  perhaps  not  quite  so  strong 
as  it  has  been  liefore,  it  lias  an  abundance  of 
beautiful  yellow  dronping  flowers  out.  Onipha- 
lodes  LucUite  has  also  done  well,  and  altlunigh 
placed  in  a  position  which  a  herbaceous  plant- 
loving  friend  thought  unsuitable,  it  has  thrown 


out  a  number  of  trusses  of  beautiful  blue 
flowers.  Heuchera  sanguinea,  which  many 
people  have  found  ditlicult  to  flower,  and  which 
lias  only  done  sparsely  so  with  me  until  this 
present  season,  seems  to  have  benefited  by  last 
year's  hot  weatlier,  for  wherever  it  has  been 
placed  in  the  garden  or  rockery  it  has 
flowered  freely.  I  was  not  surprised  at  this, 
because  we  were  advised  to  take  up  the  pl.ants 
after  flowering,  or  about  July,  separate  them, 
and  leave  tliem  on  the  surface  a  couple  of  days 
before  replanting,  and  a  plant  which  would 
thrive  under  such  conditions  is  likely  to  be 
benefited  by  a  dry,  hot  summer  such  as  it  had 
last  year. 

It  is  impossilile,  I  think,  to  exaggerate  the 
beneficial  eflects  of  such  a  season  on  Amaryllis 
Belladonna  ;   this   was  shown   by  the  freedom 


the  Spanish,  and  is  the  handsomer  of  the  two 
with  its  broad,  graceful  segments,  displaying  in 
many  varieties  a  beautiful  series  of  colours. 


NARCISSUS  HORSFIELDI   AT 
HEADFORT. 

The  illustration  shows  a  luxuriant  group  of 
Narcissus  John  Horsfield,  a  noble  Daffodil 
well  grown  in  the  Marchioness  of  Headfort's 
garden  near  Kells.  The  following  extract  con- 
cerning Headfort  from  Eraser's  "Handbook 
for  Ireland  "  may  be  interesting  ; — 

There  is  something  very  imposing  about  the 
entrance  from  Headfort  to  Kells.  The  spacious 
and  well-wooded  avenues,  the  wide  streets 
adorned   with  old  trees,  and    terminated   by  the 


^    ..._ _     _^  enerable  church  and  round  tower     .     .     .     •     are 

of  its  flowering  in  the  autumn,  and  by  the  calculated  ts  remind  us  of  many  scenes  in  Eng- 
vigorous  character  of  the  foliage  which  followed,  land  where  the  village  is  an  adjunct  to  the  manor 
Whether  we  may  look  for  a  like  good  result  in  house,  and  the  owner  is  as  careful  in  the  interests 
the  flowering  of  this  year  is  of  course  .loulitful,  "f  his  villagers  as  he  is  in  the  preservation  of  the 
but  it  is  more  than  probable,  I  think,  that  P«=t"res  in  his  gallery  or  the  trees  m  his  park, 
the  benefits  may  remain.  I  notice  also  that  The  views  from  Headfort  are  veiy  extensive 
the  few  bulbs  I  have  of  the  hybrids  of  Amaryllis   and  varied,  and  the  river  Blackwater  supplies 

an    extensive    lake    in 
the  park.     One  view  in 
particular  from  the  par- 
terre   looking    towards 
the    ancient     town     of 
Kells  is  remarkable  in 
its   beauty  as   seen    il- 
lumined by  the  setting 
sun,  with    the    slender 
round  tower  rising  from 
among    the     trees    up 
against   the    sky.     The 
gardens  at  Heat'.fort  are 
very  large  and  rich  in 
hardy     flowers     of     all 
kinds.     A  new    Italian 
garden  has  been  made 
in  front  of  the  mansion, 
and    there    is    an     en- 
closed  garden  contain- 
ing    some     noble     old 
clipped   Yews,    an    en- 
graving  of    which    ap- 
peared   in    The    Gar- 
den    of     January     28, 
1803,    that    give    quite 
a  character  to  the  place, 
and  may  possibly  be  a 
survival  of  the  religious 
foundations  so  numerous  there  in  earlier  times. 
All  the  choicer  bulbous  and  hardy  herbaceous 
plants  grow  remarkably  well  at  Headfort,  the 
soil  of  the  locality  being  famed  ;   indeed,  the 
staple  rich  arable  and  Kittle-feeding    lands   (if 
"royal  Mcath"  are  famous  ior  their  fertility. 
The  engraving,  from  a  photograiih  sent  to  the 
editor  of  The  G.^rpen  by  the  Marchioness  of 
Headfort,  shows  how  luxuriant    in  leafage  and 
blossoming  John  Horsfield's  Dafl'odil  can  be  as 
grown  on  Irish  soil,   where,  curiously  enough, 
it  often  surpasses  Narcissus  Empress  in  stature 
and  size  of  flower  ;    whereas    in    the    Thames 
valley,  at  Mr.  Walker's  bulb  grounds  on  Ham 
Common,   for  example.  Narcissus  Empress   is, 
as  a  rule,  the  finer  of  the  two  forms.     It  may 


Narcissus  Horsfieldi  in  the  garden  at  Headfort,  Co.  Meath.  Engraved 
for  The  Garden  from  a  photograph  sent  by  the  Marchioness  of 
Headfort. 


vittata  are  sending  up  strong  leaves,  and  I  there- 
fore hope  they  too  have  benefited.  Hardy 
flowering  shrubs  hardly  come  within  the 
designation  with  which  I  have  headed  this 
paper,  but  it  has  been  certainly  the  most  fa- 
vourable season  for  them  that  I  ever  recollect. 

Delta. 


Spanish  Irises  are  amongst  the  most  conspi- 
cuous flowers  of  the  week,  and  large  <iuantities 
arrive  in  Covent  Garden  Market,  showing  that 
the  cultivation  of  this  bulb  is  greatly  on  the  in- 
crease. But  it  is  evident  that  very  dingy  col- 
oured forms  are  grown  in  preference  to  those  with 
more  cheerful  and  decided  shades.  The  deep 
bronzy  greens,  purples,  and  allied  tones  are 
pleasing   in  their  way,  but  too  many  produce  a 


pleasing    in    uiicn    *v<»j,    uuiy   ^v.-w  iii»..j    ^.«..-^w  ., , ,  l\     t.  C  o  1 

dead   uninteresting  eff'ect  either  in  the  garden  or  be  worthy  of  note   here  that  a  very  line  seea- 

when  cut  to  fill  a  large  bowl.     There  is  no  want  Hug    Daflndil  flowered    for  the  first  time^Uns 
of  colour  in   the  forms  of  this  charming  Iris,  and 


the  stiff',  somewhat  formal  flowers  may  be  ob 
tained  in  tones  varying  from  white  to  deep  bronze 
green,  with  intermediate  shades  of  blue  and  yel- 
low. One  form  exhibited  last  year  by  M.  Van 
Tubergen  was  called  Mongolia,  with  flowers 
larger  than  those  of  the  ordinary  Spanish  type, 
the  colour  golden  yellow.  Such  an  Iris  as  this 
when  well  grouped  in  the  garden  m.akes  a  tellin; 


display  at  this  season.     The  English  Iris  succeeds  i  Roses  are  in  bloom. 


year  at  Headfort  somewhat  resembling  MM. 
De  firaiiff's  Glory  of  Leyden,  but  it  is  even 
larger  and  more  shapely-  It  has  been  named 
Marchioness  of  Headfort,  in  cimipliment  to 
a  laily  devoted  to  gardening,  ami  whose  garden 
is  beautiful  at  all  times,  Init  especially  .so  in 
Narcissus  time,  or  in  Tulip  and  Iris  tune,  or 
;  when  the  sujierb   collections   of   Pieonies  _and 
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TENDER  PLANTS  FOR  THE  OPEN  AIR. 

Every  now  and  then  we  are  visited  by  a  frost 
in  May  that  kills  or  cripples  tender  plants  of  all 
kinds.  One  would  think  that  thos3  who  have 
had  a  few  years'  experience  of  our  tickle  springs 
would  defer  bedding  out  till  there  is  little  or  no 
risk  to  run  in  this  way.  It  is  folly  to  put  Gera- 
niums and  similar  things  into  the  open  ground 
in  the  middle  of  May,  and  yet  this  is  what  one 
frequently  sees  done.  This  season  in  some 
gardens  in  this  neiglibourhood  bedding-out  was 
completed  by  the  middle  of  May.  The  condi- 
tion of  tender  plants  that  were  exposed  to  the 
late  frosts  is  pitiable.  Zonal  Pehirgoniums  are 
so  injured,  that  they  can  never  recover  in  time 
to  be  of  much  decorative  value.  As  to  Coleuses 
and  things  of  a  similar  nature,  they  are  totally 
destroyed.  It  would  seem  that  a  favourable 
spring  or  two  puts  growers  off  their  guard,  and 
fine  weather  setting  in  early  in  May,  owners  of 
gardens  get  impatient  and  are  anxious  to  see 
the  bare  beds  on  the  lawn  furnished.  Last 
year,  for  instance,  everything  nas  in  favour  of 
early  bedding  out.  From  the  middle  of  March 
to  June  there  was  nothing  but  bright  days,  with 
a  night  temperature  of  about  50°.  Plants  put 
out  in  the  middle  of  May  went  away  witliout 
check,  and  gardens  were  as  bright  by  the  end 
of  June  as  is  generally  the  case  a  month  later. 
Most  of  us  are,  I  think,  more  or  less  influenced 
in  our  work  by  the  nature  of  the  preceding 
season,  and  many  appeared  to  think  it  was  quite 
safe  to  bed  out  in  the  second  week  of  May.  It 
is  a  pity  that  the  risk  of  injury  should  be  in- 
curred for  the  sake  of  getting  the  beds  furnished 
a  fortniglit  earlier.  Here  in  Surrey  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  safe  to  put  plants  of  a  tender  cha- 
racter into  the  open  air  before  the  first  week  in 
June.  In  seasons  when  frost  is  merciful  the 
gain  is  generally  more  apparent  than  real.  The 
latter  part  of  May  is  in  most  years  characterised 
by  cutting  winds  and  nights  when  the  tempera- 
ture comes  frequently  near  freezing  point.  It 
cannot  be  good  for  plants  that  have  all  through 
the  winter  and  early  spring  been  carefully  pro- 
tected from  frost  and  cold  draughts  to  be  all  at 
once  placed  where  they  are  exposed  to  both. 
Those  who  have  plenty  of  frames  can  easily 
expose  their  tender  bedding  plants  on  favour- 
able occasions  without  running  any  risk  of 
checking  growth,  but  when  they  have  to  be 
transferred  direct  from  their  winter  <(uarters  to 
the  open  air,  it  is  safer  to  wait  until  the  close 
of  May.  A  great  deal  of  the  so-called  harden- 
ing that  this  class  of  plants  is  subjected  to  prc- 
parat(jry  to  being  planted  in  the  outdoor  garden 
is,  I  am  convincpd,  unnecessary  and  frequently 
harmful.  I  could  never  see  that  Pelargoniums 
and  similar  things  bloomed  less  well  or  were 
later  in  coming  into  flower  when  they  had  been 
but  a  week  or  ten  days  exposed  to  the  open  air 
before  being  put  into  their  permanent  positions. 
On  the  contrary,  I  have  seen  plants  that  failed 
to  be  really  effective  before  August  simply 
through  being  chilled  by  the  cold  winds  to 
which  they  were  expo.sed  during  the  la.st  fort- 
night in  May.  It  takes  some  time  for  a  plant 
to  recover  horn  a  check  of  any  kind.  It  cer- 
tainly must  be  better  to  be  later  in  jilantin.r  if 
by  so  doing  the  jilants  are  guarded  against 
stagnation  and  start  at  once  into  free  growth. 
There  would  probably  not  be  so  much  liaste  in 
getting  tender  i)lants  into  the  open  ground  if 
more  use  were  made  of  early  sjiring-bloomiiig 
hardy  flowers.  It  is  so  easy  to  have  an  early 
display  of  such  things  as  Wallflowers,  Silene, 
Forget-me-nots,  Violas,  ,tc.,  through  May,  that 
one  can  afli'cjrd  to  wait  until  it  is  quite  safe  to 
fill  the  beds  with  other  things.  I  often  see  a 
dozen  or  more  flower  beds  with  nothing  in 
them  but  a  few  bulbs  all  through  the  sp'rin" 


months,  when  for  a  few  shillings  they  might  be 
as  attractive  at  that  time  as  later  on.  Raising 
such  things  is  extremely  simple,  and  they  can 
be  planted  at  a  time  of  year  when  there  is 
least  press  of  work.  Spring  gardening  is  a  de- 
lightful feature,  and  should  be  practised  in  all 
gardens,  large  or  small.  J.  C. 

Byfleet.   

THE  ORIENTAL  POPPIES. 
These  are  now  in  the  full  flush  of  their  regal 
splendour.  Though  partaking  of  the  fleeting 
character  which  pertains  to  most  of  the  Poppies, 
yet  a  large  plant  throws  such  a  number  of 
tine  blossoms,  and  successionally,  that  they  are 
extremely  attractive  objects  for  a  considerable 
time.  Perfectly  hardy  and  doing  well  in  a  deep 
and  rather  retentive  loam,  a  root  will  last  for  a 
considerable  time.  But  as  the  species  and  its 
varieties  seed  very  freely,  it  is  well  to  obtain  a 
few  seedlings  yearly,  for  though  the  variation  is 
by  no  means  great,  there  is  diversity,  which 
lends  a  charm  to  a  collection. 

The  typical  P.  orientale  produces  large  dee[) 
scarlet  or  crimson-scarlet  flowers,  with  a  dark 
purple  spot  at  the  base  of  each  petal,  and  varies  a 
little  in  its  peculiar  tint  of  colour  and  in  the  size 
of  the  spots.  The  variety  coneolor  is  a  self-col- 
oured bright  scarlet  variety,  generally  not  so 
large  as  the  type,  and  destitute  of  spots  at  the 
base  of  the  petals.  P.  bracteatum  differs  from 
the  type  in  having  spiny  bracts  to  the  large  blos- 
soms, and  in  having  large  and  somewhat  rough 
and  rugged  sepals,  occasionally  furnished  with 
sharp  points  ;  it  produces  numerous  leafy  stems 
and  large  deep  blood-crimson  flowers  with  a  black 
blotch  at  the  base  of  each  petal,  generally  very 
large.  Several  varieties  have  been  obtained  of 
late,  such  as  Royal  Scarlet,  Superbum,  Blush 
Queen,  Salmon  Queen,  Princess,  Lilacinum,  and 
others.  These  are  no  doubt  selections  made  at 
one  time  or  the  other.  The  pale  coloured  varie- 
ties are  interesting  as  varieties,  but  for  showiness 
in  the  border  the  scarlet  and  crimson  kinds  are 
most  effective.  They  should  be  |)lanted  in  well 
manured  and  deeply  dug  soil,  and  they  appear  to 
appreciate  a  mulch  of  manure  and  leaves  during 
winter.  When  specimens  are  isolated  it  is  well 
to  tie  the  branches  to  a  stake  in  order  to  preserve 
the  symmetry  of  the  plants,  but  when  planted  in 
imposing  clumps  of  three  or  four  they  support 
themselves  to  some  extent,  especially  when  sur- 
rounded by  other  strong-growing  subjects.  In 
expased  phices  the  plants,  unlets  tied  up  in  some 
way,  are  apt  to  be  blown  about  and  damaged  by 
the  wind.  Seeds  can  be  sown  in  early  spring  in 
large  pans  or  boxes  placed  in  a  cold  frame.  The 
plants  as  soon  as  large  enough  should  be  pricked 
otf  into  a  bed  in  the  open  to  grow  into  size,  and 
then  in  autumn  planted'  out  where  they  are  re- 
([uired  to  flower.  R.  D. 


Pulmonaria  saccharata.— Mr.  Hudson  is  u!>- 
ing  this  capital  perennial  with  excellent  success  at 
(iuniiersbury  House,  Acton.  It  is  at  tbe  foot  of  a 
north-west  wall,  which  is  covered  with  foliage,  and  be- 
ing moist  and  cool  the  plants  not  only  bloom  freely 
and  finely  in  spring,  but  just  now  their  large  leaves  are 
handsomely  jewelled  with  silver,  and  they  light  np  in 
a  very  effective  manner  the  more  sombre-leaved  plant j 
Mbout  Ihem.  In  any  position  the  leaves  of  this  species 
are  very  handsome  during  the  summer.  I  have  it  in 
full  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  there  its  leafage  is  equally 
bandtomo.  it.  is  readily  enough  iiropagnted  by  divi- 
sion. 1  occa.^ioually  get  self-.sown  seedlings,  but  tliey 
do  not  diU'er  in  any  appreciable  degree  from  the  type. 

Peacock  Pansies.— This  is  a  charming  strain 
of  Pan.-ies  for  beds,  and  varieties  can  be  seen  in 
tine  character  in  the  Uoworgarden  at  (iunnersbury 
House.  A  certain  amount  of  looseness  about  the 
blossoms,  owing  to  lack  of  substance  in  the  petals, 
and  a  little  irre„'ulanty  of  form  will  probably  ex- 
clude them  for  a  time  from  the  exhibition  table, 
but  I  hey  are  very  novel  in  character  and  decidedly 
ellective.  The  prevaihng  colours  are  maroon  or 
rich  purple  or  blue,  the  blue  being  most  promi- 


nent upon  the  upper  petals ;  they  pale  off  to  a  kind 
of  margin  of  fiery  salmon  with  a  distinct  white 
margin ;  the  lower  petals  have  less  of  the  blue,  but 
they  are  also  margined  with  white.  Belonging  to 
the  fancy  section,  the  growth  is  vigorous  and  the 
plants  blossom  plentifully.  They  can  scarcely 
fail  to  become  great  favourites  with  those  who  use 
I'ansies  for  bedding.  To  the  florist  who  grows 
for  exhibition  they  will  be  u.seful  for  fertihsing 
for  the  sake  of  the  rich  blue  and  purple  tints 
found  in  them.  Mr.  Hudson  has  used  these 
Pansies  in  his  spring  arrangements,  and  now  he  is 
planting  afre.sh  for  summer  he  naturally  enough 
hesitates  to  disturb  the  pretty  Pansies,  as  they 
are  full  of  bloom,  and  appear  likely  to  go  on  for 
some  time  to  come.  — R.  D. 

Sweet  Williams.  — Amongst  the  most  precious 
of  early  summer  flowers  is  the  Sweet  William,  but, 
as  with  most  things,  the  self-coloured  forms  are 
by  far  the  best,  more  preferable  in  every  way  than 
those  spotted  or  undecided  in  colour.  Raisers  pay 
too  much  regard  to  size,  as  it  a  flower  increased  in 
interest  and  beauty  according  to  the  breadth  of 
its  petals.  This  is  a  glaring  fault  in  the  Sweet 
William,  as  pronounced  as  its  speckled  colours 
laid  on  like  bits  of  bad  mosaic.  Those  varieties 
are  best  that  have  flowers  of  a  good  strong  colour, 
deep  crimson,  perhaps,  setoff  with  a  white  margin, 
with  also  a  white  eye,  or  without  any  contrast, 
simply  self  crimson,  the  Sweet  William  in  this 
form  is  a  great  gain.  Of  recent  years  one  has 
seen  many  acquisitions  to  the  Sweet  Williams, 
but  none  too  many  decided  self  varieties  or  such 
tine  things  as  the  double  crimson,  which  is  de- 
lightful in  a  group. 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 
Sm.\ll  eeds. — It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  safe  rule 
when  planting  small  beds,  either  on  turf  singly  or 
forming  part  of  a  design,  that  either  only  one  col- 
our should  be  used  in  them,  or  that  they  be  mixed, 
alternating  plant  and  plant.  They  ought  never  to 
be  worked  on  the  two-colour  plan  so  far  as  a 
centre  block  and  an  edging  are  concerned  ;  there 
is  not  sufficient  room  to  show  either  to  advantage. 
As  mentioned  in  previous  notes,  Violas  are 
among  the  best  subjects  for  small  beds  either 
planted  in  a  mass  or  mixed  with  other  dwarf  sub- 
jects. We  are  hardly  likely  to  have  a  more  pleas- 
ing mixture  through  the  season  than  is  furnished 
by  Viola  Edina,  a  deep  coloured  Countess  of  Kin- 
tore  of  more  compact  habit,  and  the  bright  silver 
variegated  Dactylis.  I  can  also  thoroughly  recom- 
mend beds  of  the  new  dwarf  Violetta  with  occa- 
sional plants  of  Tro[Keolum  Fireball  dotted  here 
and  there.  For  very  tiny  beds  a  carjiet  of  any  of 
the  dwarf  Sedums,  relieved  occasionally  by  a 
sturdy  compact  Viola  like  Sir  J.  Terry,  is  a  neat 
and  effective  arrangement.  Any  of  the  trailing 
Pelargoniums,  as  the  Ivy-leaved  section  andMan- 
glesi,  are  suitable  for  small  beds,  but  not  so  much 
so  as  plants  of  less  vigorous  habit  ;  they  require  a 
good  deal  of  attention  in  the  way  of  pegging  to 
keep  them  within  bounds.  A  very  charming 
effect  can  be  produced  with  Phlox  Drummondi  in 
variety  ;  indeed,  a  small  garden  might  be  planted 
exclusively  with  this,  and  it  has  the  merit  of  con- 
tinued flowering  light  away  until  it  is  spoilt  by 
frost.  Some  old-fashioned  dwarf  plants  that  are 
not  often  seen,  but  that  make  very  pretty  beds 
either  alone  or  associated  with  other  things,  are  the 
variegated  Agathiea  ccelestis,  Cupheaplatycentra, 
and  (iazania  splendens. 

MixEO  BEDS. — The  planter  should  know  exactly 
what  he  means  to  do  before  starting  these.  A  lot 
of  things  huddled  together  indi.scriminately  is  not 
calculated  to  produce  eithcra  pleasingor  an  effec- 
tive display.  Whether  the  aim  in  such  mixed 
beds  is  brilliancy  of  colour  or  soft  (piict  shades,  it 
is  a  good  plan  to  start  with  a  certain  amount  of 
carpet  and  mix  other  plants  on  this  carpet  so  that 
they  have  individually  plenty  of  room  to  develop 
on  all  sides  and  show'a  tiny  bit  of  undergrowth. 
A  carpet  of  (iMaphalium  lunaluui  studded  with 
alternate  plants  of  Fuchsia  Rose  of  Castile  and 
Begonia  semperllorcns  Vernon  is  an  illustration  of 
this   stylo   of  planting.     The  (luicter   shades    of 
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mauve  and  lavender  as  represented  by  Heliotrope 
and  Ageratum,  also  Verbena  venosa,  contrast  well 
with  white-leaved  iine-folianced  plants;  so,  too,  are 
the  pleasing  pink  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums.  Many 
of  the  Violas,  too,  make  admirable  carpets  for 
taller  plants,  wliether  used  for  their  flower  or 
foliage. 

Fi,o\VERiNG  SHRUBS. — One  of  the  best  things  out 
just  at  present  is  undoubtedly  Philadelphus 
grandiflorus,  a  wonderful  improvement  on  the 
well-known  coronarius.  Besides  having  flowers 
nearl}'  three  times  the  size  (it  is  hardly  an  exag- 
geration to  say  that  a  petal  of  the  newer  variety 
is  as  large  as  a  flower  of  the  common  Mock  Orange), 
it  is  very  iiearly  a  pure  white,  the  yellow  stamens 
only  excepted.  I  fancy,  too,  the  odour  is  by  no 
means  so  pronounced  in  the  case  of  the  larger 
flower.  I  have  been  round  the  plants  and  marked 
them  where  they  are  mixed  with  an  eye  to  layer- 
ing in  autumn.  If  not  altogether  acceptable  in 
rooms,  the  flowers  of  P.  grandiflorus  will  be  very 
useful  for  wreaths  and  crosses  and  for  Whitsun- 
tide decorations  when  that  festival  falls  rather 
late.  Apropos  of  this  inspection  and  marking  it 
is  advisable  to  run  through  breaks  of  seedling 
Rhododendrons  where  they  are  flowering  for  the 
first  time  for  a  similar  purpose.  One  may  meet 
with  hundreds  of  jilants  with  no  departure  from 
the  common  form,  but  in  large  breaks  there  are 
often  a  few  things  worth  saving  sometimes  very 
jjale,  at  others  very  deep  in  colour,  and  these  may 
be  marked  for  early  autumn  lifting  if  they  are 
likely  to  be  required  in  other  situations.  Is  not 
the  seeding  of  Chimonanthus  fragrans  somewhat 
rare  ?  I  have  never  noticed  it  until  the  present 
season,  when  on  the  larger  flowered  variety  there 
are  some  half-dozen  pods  now  about  the  size  of 
Walnuts.  As  this  particular  form  of  this  old 
favourite  is  somewhat  rare,  I  hope  to  take  special 
care  of  these  seed-pods. 

Sprixc-fuiwerino  plants.  —  It  will  soon  be 
time  to  think  about  sowing  several  of  these,  and 
borders  for  their  reception  may  be  broken  down 
and  well  pulverised.  Unless  the  spring  gardening 
is  on  an  elaborate  scale  a  few  things  in  diflferent 
colours  will  be  sufficient  to  make  a  brave  show. 
Myosotis  dissitiflora,  Silene  compacta,  and  S.  c. 
alba,  three  good  shades  in  Wallflowers,  and  three 
or  four  in  Polyanthus  are  all  that  will  be  required. 
Seedlings  of  these  last,  if  not  already  done,  should 
be  pricked  out  on  a  rather  shady  border,  giving  a 
good  soaking  of  water  and  mulching  if  the  weather 
is  hot  and  dry.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  the 
coloured  Primroses,  which  associate  well  as  edging 
plants  with  the  Polyanthus.  A  centre  block  of 
the  latter,  for  instance,  in  deep  crimson  shades 
with  a  broad  band  of  white  Primroses  makes  a 
very  eEFoctive  bed.  E.  Burrell. 

Claremont. 


CARNATION  GERMANIA  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Some  ten  years  ago  this  variety  originated  in 
Germany  ;  two  or  three  years  later  it  began  to 
be  known  in  this  country,  and  to-day  it  is  one 
of  the  commonest  Carnations  in  cultivation. 
Last  year,  indeed,  plants  were  .so  plentiful,  that 
their  value  depreciated  to  a  few  ponnd.s  pe 
1000.  But  although  its  value  commercially 
has  sunk,  there  lias  been  a  sensible  apprecia- 
tion of  Germania  as  a  garden  flower.  In  liabit 
of  growth  the  plant  is  perfect,  every  flower 
standing  boldly  uj^right  on  its  wiry  stem.  Its 
free-flowering  (jualities  are  luideniable,  being, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  only  high-class  Car- 
nation capable  of  jjrodncing  a  supply  of  good 
flowers  for  any  day  of  the  year.  It  is,  more- 
over, easy  of  increase,  in  tliis  respect  leaning 
more  to  Pinks  than  Carnations.  With  all 
these  good  qualities  it  is,  however,  short  of  per- 
fection. In  Scotland  at  least  its  shapely 
blooms  are  in  a  greater  degree  than  those  of 
any  of  its  compeers  liable  to  disfigiiremeut 
from  damp.  In  the  matter  of  scent  it  is  also 
wanting,  the  true  Clove  scent  being  absent,  a 
sweet,  though  somewhat  faint.  Primrose  smell 


instead  pervading  the  blossoms.  Doubtless  we 
shall  yet  receive  a  glorified  Germania,  deeper 
in  its  tone  of  yellow,  and  rivalling  the  old 
Clove  in  its  delicious  smell.  In  fact,  the 
continental  firm  which  gave  us  Germania  has 
latterly  raised  yellow  grounds  very  strongly 
scented.  Shortly  after  the  merits  of  this 
variety  became  known  to  a  few  growers, 
I  was  fortunate  in  securing  a  stock  of  good 
plants.  My  experience  with  yellow  Carnations 
induced  me  to  grow  these  in  pots  under  glass, 
and  though  they  came  into  my  care  too  late  in 
the  season  to  do  much  the  first  year,  the  follow- 
ing spring  the  plants  began  to  bloom,  and  only 
rarely  since  then  have  I  been  without  flowers. 
I  have  also  rooted  many  thousands  of  plants, 
at  first  mainly  from  cuttings,  but  latterly,  since 
plants  have  been  less  in  demand,  by  layers.  My 
first  batch  of  cuttings  was  rooted  in  a  hot  pro- 
pagating pit.  These  were  also  the  last  I  have 
rooted  in  the  same  place,  for  it  was  accidentally 
discovered  that  cuttings  emitted  roots  in  as  short 
a  time  in  an  intermediate  temperature,  and 
thence  young  plants  were  turned  out  into  frames 
more  quickly  and  in  a  better  condition.  The 
method  pursued  in  the  latter  case  was  as  fol- 
lows :  A  bed  of  ashes  and  soil  occupieil  the 
greater  portion  of  the  pit  in  question.  On  the 
soil  a  framework  of  old  cutting  boxes  (minus 
bottoms)  was  placed.  The  cuttings  were  next 
dibbled  thickly  into  the  soil,  watered,  and  a 
sheet  of  dark  glass  placed  over  them  and  rest- 
ing on  the  above-mentioned  framework.  I  have 
also  during  summer  struck  numbers  in  the  open 
garden.  In  this  case  the  cuttings  were  dibbled 
into  the  soil,  a  little  sand  haying  previously 
been  worked  into  the  surface.  The  same  frame- 
work and  glass  were  used.  I  have  als:)  rooted 
large  numbers  in  ordinary  cold  frames,  dibbling 
them  into  prepared  beds  as  late  as  November. 
The  cuttings  in  this  case  do  not  root  until 
spring.  Some  people  have  a  dislike  to  plants 
iaised  from  cuttings,  thinking  they  do  not  flower 
so  freely  as  those  from  layers,  but  the  very  best 
plants  of  Ciermania  I  have  grown  were  from 
spring-struck  cuttings  grown  on  in  pots  and 
flowered  the  following  year.  Plants  from  layers 
are  more  rapidly  grown.  Those  rooted  in 
autumn  bloom  the  following  spring,  or  six 
months  sooner  than  those  from  cuttings— an  ad- 
vantage which  now-a-days  one  cannot  pass  over. 

I  select  the  strongest  and  best  layers  for  pot 
culture.  These  are  ready  for  potting  up  about 
the  middle  of  September,  three  being  placed  in 
an  8-ineh  pot.  They  are  better  placed  in  a  cold 
frame,  so  that  the  plants  can  be  protected  from 
heavy  showers  of  rain.  By  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber I  have  them  shifted  to  a  heated  pit,  where 
they  pass  the  winter.  The  winter  treatment 
consists  in  giving  air  during  favourable  weather. 
Hardly  any  water  is  given  until  February,  when 
growth  begins.  They  are  then  well  rooted,  and 
require  to  be  .shifted  into  10-inch  pots.  The 
plants  grow  rapidly,  and  during  the  month  of 
March  the  extra  shoots  from  the  base  of  each 
that  are  not  required  are  removed,  and  by  this 
means  those  left  are  strengthened.  From  live 
to  six  shoots  are  left  on  each  plant.  These 
plants  continue  in  flower  from  May  until 
August.  The  less  strong  plants  are  planted 
into  beds  in  a  cool  pit.  Tliese  i-ei|uire  no  water 
during  the  winter  months.  They  come  into 
flcjwer  rather  later  in  the  year  than  those  in 
[lots,  and  receive  much  the  same  general  treat- 
ment. In  order  to  secure  flowers  during  autumn 
and  winter,  some  of  the  ])lants  are  left,  and 
they  invariably  keep  on  blooming  until  the 
young  stock  commences  to  meet  the  supply, 
after  which  they  are  pulled  up.  In  addition  to 
these,  I  grow  a  few  hundred  plants  on  borders,  ] 
these  chiefly  in  order  to  supply  stock.     If  the 


weather  is  damp  at  the  flowering  season,  few 
blooms  open  to  perfection.  The  brilliant 
weather  last  autumn,  however,  suited  them 
perfectly,  and  the  out-of-door  plants  kept  on 
flowering  until  the  end  of  October. 

Germania  is  generally  a  healthy  variety,  but 
two  years  ago  the  wet  season  brought  on  rust 
and  caused  a  weakness  in  the  stock  the  following 
year.  The  plants  have  now  grown  out  of  it, 
though  those  out-of-doors  are  still  slightly 
affected.  For  compost  I  prefer  a  light,  open 
soil,  and  apply  manure  as  a  top  dressing  only. 

East  Lothian.  R.  P.  Brotheeston. 


NOTES  ON  EARLY  LILIES. 
Last  year  during  the  flowering  season  of  L.  um- 
bellatum,  which  must  be  regarded  as  the  first  of 
the  outdoor   Lilies,  the  weather  was  so  hot  that 
the  flowers  soon  lost  their  freshness,  and  assumed 
a  dull  brownish  hue.      This  year,   however,   the 
weather  is  totally  diff'erent,  and  unless  in  parti- 
cularly damp  spots,  it  seems  far  more  suitable  to 
this   Lily,   which  is  now  commencing  to   flower. 
Associated   with   low-growing   shrubs   it  is  very 
attractive,  and  the  plants  are  greatly  benefited  by 
the  protection  the  shrubs  afford  during  the  early 
stages.     There  are   several   forms   of    L.    umbel- 
latura   or   davurieum,   as  it    is  often   called,   but 
their  nomenclature  seems  in  a  very  confused  state, 
as  in  many  cases  the  names  seem  to  be  applied 
indiscriminately.     The  finest  of  all  is  a  tall  grow- 
ing form  with  crowded  leaves,  rather  short,  and 
slightly  tinged  with  bronze.     The  flowers  of  this 
expand  more  widely    than    those  of  some  of  the 
others  and  the  petals  are  much  broader.     It   is 
also   brightly   coloured.      By   some    the   varietal 
name  of  erec  urn  is  applied  to  this.     Occasionally 
small  bulbils  (like  those  of  the  Tiger    Lily)   are 
produced  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  of  this  particu- 
lar variety.     Following  L.   umbellatum  we  have 
the  numerous  forms  of  L.  elegans,  in  which  there 
is    far  more   variety   than    in  the  preceding,  for 
though     comparatively    dwarf,    the    several    va- 
rieties diEFer   widely   from   each  other  in  height, 
colour  of  the  flower,  and  season  of  blooming.     A 
very  distinct  and  showy  Lily,  considered  to  be  a 
variety  of  L.  elegans,  flowers  quite  as  early  as  L. 
umbellatum,   and    a    fortnight  or  so  before  any 
other  form  of  L.  elegans.     It  is  a  native  of  .Japan, 
and  often  crops   up  among  the  importations  from 
that  CDuntry  sent  heie  during  the  winter.     I  have 
seen    it  grown   under   the  varietal  names   of  ro- 
bustum,    marmoratum    aureun',   and    guttatum. 
This  Lily  reaches  a  height  of  a  couple  ol  feet,  and 
the   large    erect    blossoms,    which   are   borne   in 
umbel-like  heads,  are  of  a  warm  orange  red  tint, 
freely   dotted    with   crimson.     It  has    been  sug- 
gested that  this    particular  variety  is   a   hybrid 
between  some  form  of  L.  elegans  and  L.  umbel- 
latum, and  from  its  general  appearance  such  may 
be  the  case.     The    bulbs   are   altogether   of   the 
elegans  type,  while  the  foliage  is  also  more  in  the 
way  of  this  Lily  than  of    L.   umbellatum.     The 
resemblance  to  this  last  is  in  the  flowers   and  the 
manner   in    which    they   are    arranged.      In   one 
respect,  however,   this   variety  stands   out   quite 
distinct   from   any   other    Lily,    and  .that  is   tlie 
young  leaves  and"  flower-buds  are  clothed  with  a 
whitish  down.     This  is  seen   directly  the  flower- 
stem  makes  its  appearance  above  ground,  but  as 
the  stem   lengthens  and  the  leaves  mature,   the 
older  ones  gradually  lose   their  downy  covering. 
The    central    unfolding    leaves    are    all     thickly 
covered,  and  so  are  the  flower-buds,   but   before 
ex|)ansion   a  good    deal    of    it   disappears.     This 
Lily   is   of  good   constitution   and    forms   a  suit- 
able companion  to  L.  umbellatum.     The  first  Lily 
to  flower  with  me  out  of   doors  is  one  of  the  least 
showv  of  the  entire  genus.  This  is  L.  pyrenaicum, 
a  ■iturdv  "-rowing  species  of  variable  height,  but 
generally'^from  -2  feut  to  3  feet.     The  stout  stem 
is  thickly  clothed  with   narrow  leaves,  while  the 
blooms,  which  are  borne  in  a  many-tlowered  ra- 
ceme, are  small  and   prettily   reflexed,  as  in   the 
other  members  of  the  Turk's-cap  section.      The 
colour  is  greenish  yellow  with  red  pollen.     Apart 
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from  the  fact  that  this  Lily  is  not  particularly  showy, 
its  flowers  have  a  heavy,  disagreeable  scent,  so 
that  the  open  border  is  the  only  place  for  it,  and 
then  it  must  not  be  too  near  the  house,  nor  under 
any  circumstances  can  it  be  cut  and  taken  indoors. 
Several  other  of  the  Turk's-cap  Lilies  have  an  un- 
pleasant odour,  but  none  quite  so  pronounced  as 
L.  pyrenaicum.  Following  closely  on  the  heels  of 
this  last  in  its  season  of  blooming  we  have  the 
bright  red  L.  pomponium,  usually  distinguished 
by  the  suffix  verum,  as  there  are  some  forms  in 
cultivation  whose  flowers  are  not  nearly  so  bright. 
This  Lily  is  noticeable  directly  it  is  above  ground 
in  the  spring,  as  the  narrow  Pine-like  leaves,  of  a 
deepgreen  tint  with  whitish  margins,  are  arranged 
in  a  kind  of  crowded  rosette.  As  the  stem 
lengthens,  too,  the  foliage  is  still  very  pretty. 
The  brightly  coloured  blossoms  are  elegantly  re- 
flexed,  and  altogether  it  must  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  best  outdoor  Lilies.  The  little  Siberian 
L.  tenuifolium  reminds  one  somewhat  of  an 
attenuated  form  of  L.  pomponium.  It  is  a  pretty 
Lily,  but  not  very  amenable  to  cultivation  in  this 
countrj'.  L.  Szovitzianum,  now  commencing  to 
bloom,  in  common  with  most  of  the  Turk's-cap 
Lilies,  transplants  badly,  and  gives  but  little 
return  in  the  shape  of  flowers  the  first  year  after 
removal  has  been  carried  out  ;  indeed,  it  will  then 
often  grow  but  a  few  inches  high,  and  dwindle 
away  without  flowering.  When  once  established 
it  is  a  beautiful  early-flowering  Lily.  The  flowers 
vary  in  colour  from  a  pale  yellowish  tint  to  a 
much  deeper  hue.  There  is  a  deal  of  difference, 
too,  in  the  markings  of  the  flowers,  for  in  some 
individuals  they  are  thickly  dotted  with  reddish 
brown,  and  in  others  these  dots  are  almost  want- 
ing. This  Lily  succeeds  best  in  good  deep  loam, 
for  the  roots  are  few  in  number,  but  descend 
almost  perpendicularly  for  some  depth. 

H.  P. 

Foxgloves.— The  Foxgloves  are  such  stately 
plants  when  they  are  veil  grown,  that  it  is  sur- 
prising they  are  not  more  often  met  with  in  gar- 
dens, as  even  the  common  wild  variety  is  very 
attractive.  There  is,  however,  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  different  colours  now  to  enable  anyone  to 
make  a  good  feature  of  them  if  suitable  positions 
are  selected.  The  white  variety  is  perhaps  the 
most  striking  of  any  when  it  is  given  good  soil  and 
plenty  of  room.  I  have  before  me  as  I  write  a 
spike  of  flowers  .3  feet  high,  and  on  two-thirds  of 
the  length  are  half-open  or  fully  expanded  flowers. 
The  present  is  a  good  time  to  take  young  plants 
in  hand  for  flowering  next  year.  If  they  cannot 
be  set  out  where  they  are  to  bloom,  they  should 
be  planted  in  good  ground  I')  inches  apart  each 
way  and  transferred  to  their  flowering  quarters 
about  the  middle  of  October.  The  shrubbery 
border  is  the  best  jjlace  for  them,  as  a  background 
of  shrubs  enhances  their  stately  character.— J.  C. 
Clark  B. 

Perennial  Gaillardias.— Probably  no  other 
hardy  flowers  are  so  valuable  for  cutting  as  the 
Gaillardias,  antl  certaiidy  any  more  easily 
managed  I  do  not  know.  For  ordinary  purposes 
I  think  that  seedling  plants  are  better  than  those 
obtained  from  cuttings.  In  the  way  I  treat  the 
seedling  plants  I  get  them  into  bloom  earlier  and 
the  flowers  are  much  larger.  I  also  get  a  more 
robust  growth  and  a  greater  number  of  flowers 
than  I  obtain  from  cuttings,  although  they  may 
be  only  one  year  old.  I  "sow  the  seed  of  the 
perennial  varieties  some  time  in  May,  and  when 
the  .seedlings  are  lari'e  enough  I  plant  them  out 
where  they  are  to  flower.  In  my  strong  soil  I 
find  if  I  set  out  the  plants  18  inches  apart  each 
way,  it  is  none  too  far.  If  they  are  closer  to- 
gether the  growth  gets  drawn  and  the  individual 
blossoms  are  smaller.  Treated  in  this  way  and 
given  good  soil,  it  is  surprising  what  a  nuniber  of 
flowers  the  plants  will  produce  and  the  long  time 
they  will  cuntinui-  blouining. — J.  C  CL.MiKK. 

Seedling  Carnations. —This  and  the  two 
succeeding  months  are  the  best  for  |)lanting  out 
these.  The  ground  should  be  well  prepared  for 
them  bydiggingdecplyand  manuring  well.  Those 
who  grow   beds  of  late  Tulips  cannot  do  better 


than  simply  dig  the  bed  over  after  the  bulbs  have 
been  lifted  and  plant  the  seedling  Carnations 
therein,  at  the  distance  of  1.5  inches  asunder  for 
early  strong  plants  set  out  in  June,  or  1  foot  apart 
for  later  plants  in  August.  For  furnishing  a 
garden  quickly,  and  I  may  also  add  at  a  cheap 
rate,  I  know  nothing  better  than  seedling  Carna- 
tions or  Picotees.  The  seed  should  be  saved  from 
the  best-named  varieties  at  pre.sent  in  cultivation. 
Even  from  the  best  strains  the  seedlings  will  not 
be  all  good.  I  find  that  in  every  hundred  plants 
we  get  from  12  to  15  per  cent,  with  single  flowers, 
about  70  to  80  per  cent,  with  double  flowers,  but 
not  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  excellence.  I 
am  quite  satisfied  if  I  obtain  about  5  or  6  percent, 
of  really  good  varieties  w-ith  well-formed  double 
flowers. — J.  Douglas. 

Papaverorientale.— Thisis  now  very  brilliant 
in  the  herbaceous  border.  Small  plants  were  put 
out  about  10  feet  apart  two  years  ago  at  the  back 
of  the  border,  which  is  150  yards  long.  Many 
of  the  clumps  have  now  fifteen  fully  expanded 
blossoms.  We  do  not  see  nearly  enough  of  this 
perennial  Poppy  in  gardens.  No  difficulty  what- 
ever need  be  experienced  in  obtaining  a  stock,  as 
the  sucker- like  growths  which  spring  up  about 
the  stools  soon  make  strong  flowering  clumps  if 
taken  off  and  planted  in  fairly  good  soil. — E.  M. 


ONCOCYCLUS  IRISES. 

I  THINK  the  assertion  that  "  Oncocyclus  Irises 
will  ever  be  difficult  to  manage"  is  rather  too 
strong.  I  am  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that 
the  reverse  of  that  is  the  case.  Fi'om  April  2 
to  this  day  (except  that  I  cannot  answer  for 
about  a  fortnight  when  I  was  away  from  home) 
there  has  been,  here  a  constant  procession  of 
blossom  of  the.se  Irises,  and  at  this  present 
moment  some  two  or  three  are  still  in  bloom.  I 
shall  not  have  to  bid  good-bye  to  them  for  some 
few  days  to  come,  and  I  am  quite  satisfied  with 
their  performance.  Mr.  Caparn  would  tell  you 
that  he  has  been  furnished  with  specimens  for  his 
picture  gallery  of  every  sort  that  he  asked  for, 
and  there  were  many.  Mr.  Lindsay,  of  Edin- 
burgh, wrote  me  that  the  gathering  I  sent  him 
of  these  flowers  was  the  most  interesting  one  he 
had  ever  received  of  any  kind  in  his  life,  and  so 
it  was  with  others  besides  them.  Mr.  Archer- 
Hind  admired  them  very  much.  I  only  want 
to  assure  you  that  I  am  not  romancing,  and 
that  what  you  consider  to  be  very  difficult  I 
now  take  to  be  possible  enough.  Moreover,  if 
you  were  to  measure  the  dilference  between  a 
flower  which  has  been  grown  on  the  "taking  up 
plan  "  and  another  where  the  plant  has  been  left 
alone  and  has  been  dried  off  in  xl/ii,  you  could  not 
fail  to  recommend  the  latter  exjjedient  and  to 
urge  its  adoption.  The  one  and  onl}'  thing  about 
which  I  now  feel  any  uncertamty  is  this:  I  can- 
not quite  tell  how  far  my  crop  of  blossom  is  owing 
to  the  glorious  sunshine  of  1893,  and  I  shall  be 
glad  to  find  that  these  Irises  respond  to  my 
wishes  after  a  cloudy  year  has  been  experienced 
as  well  as  after  a  bright  one.  There  is  every 
prospect  of  my  being  able,  if  all  be  well,  to  put 
this  to  the  test  next  spring.  Wo  are  having  very 
little  sunshine  now,  and  though  flowering  trees 
and  shrubs  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  do  not  trouble 
themselves  much  about  that,  and  for  the  most 
part  go  on  very  regularly  without  it,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  find  that  the  plan  I  now  follow  will  carry 
the.se  Oncocyclus  Irises  straight  forward,  and  that 
they  will  do  their  duty  in  the  way  of  blossoming 
freely,  whether  the  year  has  been  sunshiny  or 
cloudy  that  has  gone  just  before.  My  expecta- 
tion certainly  is  that  there  will  be  plenty  of  blos- 
som next  year.  One  of  the  very  finest  of  all  the 
flowers  of  any  kind  that  I  have  ever  .seen  in  my 
life  was  that  of  Luparad,  which  was  kindly  given 
to  me  by  Professor  Foster  some  time  ago.  I  like 
it  better  than  Panulib,  which  is  also  a  seedling 
from  him.  I  considered  Luparad  so  exco|)tionallv 
beautiful,  that  I  sent  a  specimen  blossom  to  Lady 
llarpur-Crewo  to  see,  and  her  verdict  about  it  in 
no  way  dilitred  from  mine.    These  Irises  have  been 


80  carefully  watched  over  and  thought  about  here, 
that  I  could  say  a  great  deal  more  about  them  if 
you  esteem  it  to  be  of  any  use.  If  it  is  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  that  no  good  can  come  of  it,  I 
may  as  well  hold  my  hand,  but  in  August  I  shall 
have  more  spare  time  at  my  disposal  than  I  can 
possibly  find  at  present,  and  you  may  perhaps 
hear  from  me  then  or  soon  after  if  it  has  any 
interest  for  you.  Henkv  Ewbank. 

St.  John's,  liijde,  June  !). 


SHORT  NOTES.— FLOWER. 


Tufced  Pansy  Archie  Grant— In  no  way 

does  this  Pansy  sbciw  to  greater  advanliizc  than  when 
planted  along  with  Geranium  Mme.  Sallary,  a  dwarf- 
growing  variety  of  the  silver-leaved  section.  The 
habit  is  very  compact,  and  as  the  silver  is  clearly 
defined  in  the  Geranium,  the  rich  purple-blue  of  the 
Pansy  shows  to  perfection. — S.  P. 

Clematis  montana  and  Ivy.— Grown  along 
with  the  Irish  Ivy  on  a  wall  this  Clematis  makes  a  fine 
display  during  the  month  of  May.  By  clippingthe  Ivy 
leaves  off  pretty  close  to  the  stains  or  blanches  earlier 
than  is  usually  done  where  the  Ivy  is  growing  by 
itself,  no  damage  need  be  done  to  the  young  shoots  of 
the  Clematis.  Wlien  the  Ivy  again  starts  into  growth, 
the  }>uie  white  Clematis  flowers  are  then  unfolding 
their  petals,  and  form  a  beautiful  contrast  to  the  rich 
green  of  the  Ivy.— E.  M. 


Garden  Flora. 

PLATE  967. 

THE    AFRICAN   HEMP. 

(with    a    coloured    plate   of   SPAR-M.4JJNIA 
AFRICANA.*)    . 

There  are  some  plants  concerning  wliich  it  is 
ditticult  to  assign  a  reason  why  tlu-j'  are  not 
more  extensively  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  and 
that  now  under  consideration  is  one  of  these.  I 
first  grew  the  plant  now  many  years  ago,  and 
was  impressed  with  its  utility  as  a  decorative 
conservatory  subject  for  winter  and  early  spring 
flowering.  For  lofty  houses  to  intermix  with 
Camellias  or  tall  fine-foliaged  plants  it  is  admir- 
ably adapted,  the  better  form  to  adnpt  under 
these  circumstances  being  that  of  standards 
with  clear  stems  of  5  feet  or  6  fei^t.  In  tlii.s 
way  the  flowers  are  seen  to  much  lietter  advan- 
tage than  upon  dwarf  plants  by  reason  of  the 
drooping  character  of  each  individual  flower, 
the  stamens  of  which  form  a  most  consi)icuous 
part  of  its  beauty.  1  prefer  staiulanls  also 
because  such  permit  of  other  plants  being 
arranged  close  up  to  the  stems.  A  good  size  of 
head  to  adopt  for  a  standard  would  be  one  of 
about  2  feet  (i  inches  in  diameter,  and  this  may 
be  had  in  three  years,  or  at  the  most  four  from 
a  cutting.  The  best  time  to  make  a  start  with 
fresh  plants  is  early  in  the  spring,  for  by  so  do- 
ing it  is  possible  to  gain  the  full  length  of  the 
stem  the  first  season,  no  side  shoots  be- 
ing permitted  meanwhile.  As  soon  as  estji- 
blished,  these  young  plants  should  bo  re- 
moved from  the  warmth  hitherto  given 
them  to  a  cool  greenhouse,  where  they  should 
be  kept  growing  all  the  sunnner.  When  they 
attain  tlie  desired  height  they  should  be  per- 
mitted to  Ciirry  what  flowers  they  may  produce. 
The  succeeding  season  should  be  devoted  to 
forming  a  well-balanced  head,  the  plants  being 
stiiod  out  of  doors  during  the  warniest  months 
frou'  June  onwards.  After  flowering  the  fol- 
lowing winter  and  spring  the  plants  shmihl  be 
slightly  rested  ;  then  by  the  -end  of  May  they 

•  Drawn  for  TuK  Gakokn  in  the  garden.s  at  Sjon 
llonsf  by  Gertrude  Hamilton,  .March  15,  ISU:!.  Litho- 
graphed and  printed  by  Guilluume  Severcyns. 
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can  be  stood  outside  again.  Having  obtained 
heads  of  sufficient  size,  the  pUmts  maybe  pruned 
every  spring  and  be  stood  outside  in  May,  being 
kept  dry  at  the  roots  for  a  time.  The  treat- 
ment afterwards  is  almost  similar  to  that  of  a 
Fuchsia,  with  less  need  of  repotting  when  pots 
of  from  12  inches  to  15  inches  diameter  have 
been  in  use  ;  then  once  in  two  years  will  be 
ample  Ijy  giving  slight  reductions  each  time. 

When  the  plants  are  growing  freely  they  may 
be  fed  occasionally  isitli  either  liquid  manure  or 
an  artificial  compound  iu  a  dry  state.  When 
well  cared  for  the  plants  will  last  for  years  in 
good  condition,  the  Sparuiannia  not  being  in 
any  way  a  difficult  plant  to  cultivate,  it  being 
more  a  matter  of  detail  than  anything  else. 
As  the  stem  is  being  developed,  it  is  better  to 
keep  it  quite  ei-ect  by  means  of  a  stick,  other- 
wise there  is  a  disposition  to  grow  on  one  side. 
Cuttings  strike  freely  enough  in  a  little  warmth, 
but  not  in  too  much  moisture,  the  better  way 
being  to  put  them  singly  into  small  pots.  Good 
turfy  loam  and  fibrous  peat  in  aljout  equal 
parts  with  silver  sand  added  fonii  a  good  com- 
post. The  potting  should  always  be  done  firmly 
and  well,  otherwise  it  may  have  to  be  repeated 
ofteuer  than  is  desiral)le.  My  practice  has  been 
tor  years  to  stand  the  plants  during  the  summer 
in  the  full  blaze  of  the  sun  ;  the  growth  thus 
made  is  much  harder,  the  foliage  being  smaller 
in  a  marked  degree.  The  leaves  upon  young 
plants  assume  quite  large  dimensions  ;  this  does 
not  so  much  matter,  but  when  a  large,  dense 
head  has  to  be  reckoned  with  it  is  of  more  im- 
portance to  have  them  smaller.  The  treatment 
of  bush  plants  would  accortl  with  that  for  stan- 
dards save  in  the  matter  of  stem,  but  it  would 
not  be  desirable  to  permit  them  to  attain  to  any 
undue  size.  In  either  case  this  can  be  regulated 
by  the  amiual  pruning,  which  need  not  be  done 
in  any  half  hearted  manner.  The  sea.son  of 
flowering  under  the  resting  and  ripening  process 
that  has  been  advocated  in  conjunction  with 
the  pruning  will  be  somewhat  altered.  The 
plants  in  my  case  used  to  begin  to  make 
a  good  show  in  December,  continuing  hence 
onwards  until  May.  The  flowers  are  not 
of  great  service  in  a  cut  state,  as  they  close 
too  soon,  but  for  the  one  night  or  day  they 
could  be  used  with  good  effect.  Insects  I  have 
not  found  troublesome  iji  any  way  ;  mealy  buf 
might  be  so,  so  would  red  spider,  the  remedies 
for  both  having  been  repeated  so  many  times. 
The  double  form  of  Sparmannia  africaiia  is  a 
very  pretty  one,  being  also  better  calculated 
for  cutting  ;  provided  it  flowers  as  freely  as 
the  type  it  should  be  a  welcome  addition  to  cjol 
gi-eenhouse  or  conservatory  plants.  It  was  at 
The  Deepdene  at  Dorking  that  I  first  became 
acquainted  with  the  Sparmannia,  growing  it 
there  as  a  standard.  At  Gunnersbury  House  I 
have  grown  it  in  tlie  same  way  for  several 
years,  and  at  Syon  House  it  is  also  to  be  seen 
in  good  form  during  its  season  ;  at  Kew  Gar- 
dens also  it  is  cultivated  (or  was  so  a  few  years 
back).  I  would  not  advise  its  culture  in  an 
open  border  e-xcept  in  lofty  or  otherwise  roomy 
houses,  for  fear  of  too  luxuriant  a  growth  and 
less  freedom  of  flowering.  This  could  be  in  a 
measure  modified,  no  doubt,  by  root-pruning, 
but  even  then  the  growth  would,  I  think,  be 
too  free  in  the  majority  of  cases.  All  things 
considered,  however,  the  merits  of  this  plant 
far  counterbalance  any  slight  defect  iu  this 
direction,  and  it-  is  well  worthy  of  extended 
culture.  James  Hudson. 


Flowering  shrubs  from  Chester.— Now  that 
we  may  consider  ourselve.xsafelythroiighthesecond 
winter,  it  is  interesting  to  look  round  to  see  how 
far  the  fair  promise  of  the  tloral  weulth  ha<  been 


veritably  nipped  in  the  bud.  Broadly,  in  the 
wider  landscape  Nature  is  presented  as  a  sepia 
sketch  rather  than  a  picture  in  colours.  The 
tender  greens  of  the  young  Oaks  and  the  Beeches 
in  the  woodlands  have  been  changed  to  the  brown 
more  familiar  to  us  in  autumn,  but  otherwise,  so 
far  as  floriculture  is  concerned,  there  is  not  so 
much  to  deplore.  We  were  too  forward.  March 
slipped  into  the  shoes  of  May,  and  we  have  had  to 
suffer.  Still,  the  Hawthorn  in  its  glory  everywhere, 
and  meadows  with  the  gold  and  silver  spangles 
which  we  call  Buttercups  and  Daisies,  have  been 
safe,  indication  that  we  should  find  flower  enough 
through  the  garden  gate  and  in  the  wider  fieldsof 
nurserj'  quarters,  and  we  are  not  disappointed.  In 
going  round  to-day,  half-a-dozen  claimants  for 
attention  made  ready  appeal.  We  send  you 
sprays  freshly  cut  from  two  Viburnums,  which 
are  very  effective  with  us  just  now.  V.  plicatum 
is  a  very  beautiful  occupant  of  the  shrubbery.  Its 
habit  is  in  every  way  commendable,  the  foliage 
set  in  such  a  way  as  to  harmonise  splendidly  with 
the  dense  trusses  of  bloom.  V.  macrocephalum, 
if  purer  in  colour,  is  not  quite  so  compact  in  floral 
arrangement,  though  this  is  very  charming.  The 
Daphne  salicifolia  is  delicate  and  chaste,  its  foli- 
age suited  to  its  symmetrical  inflorescence,  and  its 
form  and  habit  all  that  could  be  wished.  We  en- 
close a  spray  of  Rhododendron  hybridum  odora- 
tum  too.  ^^'ithout  the  odoratum  the  plant  could 
not  fail  to  attract,  but  when  scent  is  added  to  its 
other  qualities  it  is  a  treasure  indeed.  The  dense 
Cytisus  capitatus  is  of  marked  character,  and  the 
now  fairlj'  popular  Cytisus  scoparius  Andreanus 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  amongst  the  flowering 
Legumes.  Vaccinium  pennsylvanicum  is  an  in- 
teresting spray  both  as  to  leafage  and  bloom. 
Rhododendrons  are  now  in  full  blaze  of  rich 
purples  and  glowing  colour. — Dicksons,  Chester. 


The  Week's  Work. 


FRUIT   HOUSES. 

ViN'ES. — Since  my  last  calendar  appeared  a  great 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the  weather, 
dull,  gloomy  days  with  only  an  occasional  glimpse 
of  sunshine  being  the  rule.  This  condition  neces- 
sitates the  greatest  care  in  the  matter  of  airing, 
especially  in  houses  having  old-fa.sbioned  sliding 
lights.  Owing  to  a  sudden  downpour  of  rain, 
these  have  fretjuentl}'  to  be  di'awn  up  in  order  to 
save  the  bunches,  the  best  of  which  are  often, 
unfortunately,  at  the  top  of  the  house.  More- 
over, the  sun  often  again  shines  before  the 
rain  has  well  subsided,  and  those  in  charge  are  at 
their  wits'  end  to  know  how  to  act.  In  such 
structures  the  best  and  only  safe  remedy  is  to 
open  to  some  extent  the  front  lights  immediately 
the  top  ones  are  closed,  and  even  to  allow  one  of 
the  latter  here  and  there  to  remain  down  at  least 
a  notch,  always  choosing  those  which  cover  un- 
important bunches.  This  is  better  than  running 
the  risk  of  engendering  condensed  moisture,  and 
thus  ruining  the  appearance  of  every  bunch  in  the 
house.  In  order  to  lesson  the  probability  of 
damage  in  this  respect,  thfe  daily  supply  of  mois- 
ture must  be  reduced,  again  supplying  the  full 
complement  as  soon  as  the  weather  becomes 
permanently  settled.  Second  early  Black  Ham- 
burgh and  other  summer  Grapes,  including 
Foster's  and  Sweetwater  varieties,  will  now  be 
colouring,  the  present  sunless  spell  being  no 
hindrance  to  the  same,  but  rather  the  reverse,  so 
far  at  any  rate  as  the  first  named  (!rape  is  con- 
cerned, it  being  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
Hamburgh  enjoys  a  somewhat  reduced  light 
and  a  minimum  amount  of  sunshine,  and  invari- 
ably finishes  better  under  such  conditions  than 
under  the  inMuence  of  a  tropical  sun.  The  white 
section,  however,  do'ng  best  under  exactly  the 
reverse  conditions,  tlie  (irape  grower  must 
endeavour  to  meet  the  deficiency  by  gently  draw- 
ing on  one  side  any  leaves  which  unduly  shade 
Foster's,  Buckland,  or  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 
Extremes,  however,  must  not  be  indulged  in,  nor 


must  any  bunch  be  entirely  exposed,  or,  unlike 
those  \vhich  have  grown  in  such  a  position 
since  their  infancy,  they  will  assuredly  lose 
some  of  their  shoulder  berries  directly  the 
sun  strikes  upon  them.  If  shouldering  has 
been  carried  to  excess  in  the  case  of  any 
large  bunches,  and  it  is  evident  the  berries  will 
never  fill  up,  it  v/ill  be  well  before  any  further 
progress  is  made  to  cut  the  suspending  ties  and 
gently  lower  the  shoulders  before  the  bloom  upon 
the  berries  becomes  more  advanced  and  injury 
from  the  operation  is  to  be  apprehended.  In 
cases  where  the  watering  was  not  given  as  advised 
when  the  Grapes  first  entered  on  their  second 
swelling,  it  must  now  be  supplied  in  order  that  a 
suttieient  interval  may  elapse  before  the  final 
moistening  takes  place,  namely,  the  moment  the 
first  berry  is  seen  to  colour.  The  lack  of  sunshine 
as  compared  with  1S9.'?  must  not  take  the  Grape 
grower  oft'  his  guard  or  induce  him  to  think  that 
that  fearful  scourge— red  spider,  which  almost 
ruined  so  many  vineries  last  summer  -  has  relaxed 
its  efforts.  On  the  contrarjj,  the  very  fact  that 
last  summer's  colonies  of  this  will  in  many  cases 
have  left  behind  a  legacy  of  eggs  beneath  the  rus- 
tic covering  and  gnarled  s[)urs  of  old  Vines,  and 
that  in  spite  of  careful  orthodox  dressings  with 
the  most  approved  insecticides,  should  induce  him 
to  keep  an  ever  watchful  eye,  and  on  its  first  ap- 
pearance adopt  the  best  of  all  checks— sulj)hur- 
coated  pipes,  heated  in  moderation,  for  the  space 
of  three  hours  after  the  sun  has  gone  down  and 
rigorously  watched  by  a  man  who  understands  the 
work.  As  colouring  approaches  and  before  actual 
bloom  is  being  laid  on,  somewhat  rigid  pinching 
of  all  lateral  growth  must  be  practised,  as  a  little 
liberty  in  growth  (extension)  is  necessary  with 
secondary  crops,  as  with  the  earlies,  during  this 
somewhat  trying  period,  although,  perhaps,  not 
quite  to  the  same  extent.  If  time  is  not  an  object, 
the  night  temperature  may  range  somewhat  lower 
than  that  recommended  for  earliest  houses  which 
were  being  forced  against  time  and  which  would 
have  been  liable  to  mildew  and  other  evils  had  a 
low  night  figure  been  adopted.  Sufficient  waimth, 
however,  must  be  maintained  in  the  pipes  to  pre- 
serve a  continual  buoyancy  in  the  atmosphere,  at 
any  rate  during  a  continuation  of  the  present  lit- 
ful  weather.  Hamburghs  in  late  houses  which 
were  started  and  are  being  brought  on  without 
artificial  heat  of  anv  kind  must  be  carefully  dealt 
with  during  dull  humid  weather.  Only  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  moisture  must  be  supplied  to 
floors  and  borders,  or  untold  mischief  may  follow. 
The  Vines  should  be  inspected  each  morning  be- 
fore breakfast,  and  if  any  dewckops  hang  from 
the  margins  of  the  leaves,  they  must  be  dispersed 
by  a  sharp  rap  administered  to  the  lateral.  If  this 
is  overlooked  for  a  single  morning,  the  whole  of 
the  folia<Te  may  be  disfigured  or  even  ruined  by  a 
sudden  outburst  of  sunshine,  especially  should 
such  occur  in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon.  If  in- 
ditl'erent  weather  continues,  final  closing  in  the 
afternoon  must  not  be  unduly  deferred,  even  where 
keeping  the  Grapes  to  the  latest  possible  date  is 
the  object,  as  berries  improperly  ripened  and  lack- 
ino-  sugar  will  never  hang  so  long  on  the  ^  nics  or 
keeiLso  well  in  bottles  as  those  which,  though 
ripened  at  asomewhat  earlier  date,  are  thoroughly 
matured  and  sound. 

PtNKs.- Where  the  double-shift  system  is  .still 
practised  and  succession  Queens  instead  of  being 
placed  in  the  fruiting  pots  in  March  were  favoureU 
only  with  pots  one  size  less,  the  final  shift  must 
now  be  given.  If  up  to  the  present  growth 
has  been  satisfactory  in  every  way,  manure, 
loam,  rich  and  fibrous,  should  alone  be  used,  al- 
lowing, of  course,  the  usual  percentage  of  correc- 
tives in  the  shape  of  charcoal,  in  lumps  the  size  ot 
Hazel  nuts,  road  grit,  or  river  sand.  The  pots 
and  soil  being  in  readiness,  and  the  latter  warmed 
to  mr.  the  (ilants  should  first  of  all  be  tied  care- 
fully up  and  removed  to  another  compartment 
close  at  hand  and  placed  on  a  stage  or  floor.  The 
bed  should  then  be  forked  over,  and  if  retaining 
sufficient  warmth  need  not  be  further  molested. 
Lacking  this  essential,  however,  some  more  leaves, 
preferabiy  Oak  or  Beech,  must  be  laid  on  the  sur- 
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face  and  duly  mixed,  raising  the  bed  so  that 
the  newly-potted  plants  will  bo  clofe  to  the 
roof  glass  when  plunged.  As  each  plant  is  turned 
out  and  examined,  the  size  of  the  pot  into  which 
it  is  placed  must  be  determined  by  the  quantity 
and  condition  of  its  roots,  but  for  the  most  vigor- 
ous Queen  a  12-inch,  or  at  the  most  a  13-inch  pot 
will  be  ample.  Firm  potting  is  indispensable, 
the  more  so  as  Pines  ought  not  to  be  watered  until 
fresh  roots  enter  the  new  soil.  Potting  having 
been  completed,  the  plants  must  be  at  once  re- 
plunged,  and  that  to  the  rim  of  the  pots,  as  no 
overheating  need  be  apprehended  ;  syringe  the 
surface  of  the  bed  daily  and  lightly  dew  the 
plants  overhead  on  sunny  afternoons,  shade  dur- 
ing the  hottest  ])art  of  the  day,  and  admit  air 
sparingly  for  a  fortnight,  at  the  expiration  of 
which  the  i)lants  should  be  perceptibly  moving 
into  fresh  growth,  and  the  roots  will  be  benefited 
by  a  gentle  watering  at  a  temperature  of  90'. 
The  evaporating  pans  must  be  continually  sup- 
plied with  diluted  manure  or  guano  water  for  a 
change,  and  for  the  present  the  final  closing  of 
the  house  should  not  be  later  than  2.30  or  3  p.m. 

Peaches. — Pot  trees  of  very  early  kinds  from 
which  all  the  fruit  has  been  gathered  maj',  if  the 
structure  in  which  they  were  forced  is  wanted  for 
other  purposes,  be  transferred  to  a  light  airy  or- 
chard house,  or,  failing  this,  a  cool  greenhouse, 
from  which,  after  a  lapse  of  a  fortnight,  they  may 
be  removed  to  the  foot  of  a  south  or  south-west 
wall. 

Melons. — The  batch  of  plants  from  which  ripe 
fruit  is  expected  at  the  end  of  July  will  now  be 
in  bloom,  and  must  be  attended  to  daily  at  noon 
in  the  matter  of  fertilisation.  Owing  to  a  lack  of 
sun.'hine  a  minimum  amount  of  moisture  only 
must  be  distributed  about  the  house,  and  none 
whatever  in  the  forenoon  ;  a  fairly  brisk  heat  must 
likewise  be  maintained  in  the  pipes  to  render  the 
atmosphere  tolerably  buoyant  and  aid  the  pollen 
in  developing.  Avoid  crowding  of  the  growths, 
nothing  being  more  fatal  to  a  good  set,  even  in  the 
finest  weather.  Every  lateral  should  be  laid  in 
quite  clear  of  each  other  in  order  that  each  leaf 
may,  by  thorough  exposure  to  sun,  light,  and  air, 
expand  to  its  normal  dimensions  and  receive  its 
full  share  of  water  from  the  sj-ringe  when  this  is 
again  brought  into  use.  Be  content  with  a  uni- 
form croj)  of  six  fruits,  this  being  ample  for  the 
healthiest  plant  to  carry  even  at  midsummer 
where  size,  colour,  and  c[ualitj'  are  considered.  As 
soon  as  the  young  fruits  are  fairly  on  the  move, 
mulch  with  horse  manure,  and  supply  a  stimulant 
at  every  alternate  watering,  except  where  through 
some  cultural  error  growth  is  gross,  when  water 
pure  and  simple  must  be  used.  Maintain  a  night 
temperature  of  70°  at  least,  exceeding  this  by  2' 
or  3'  on  warm  nights,  and  as  the  bulk  of  the  pulp 
is  laid  on  between  closing  the  house  and  nightfall, 
2..30  is  quite  late  enough  even  in  the  sharpest 
angled  hou.ses  and  in  the  brightest  weather  for 
withdrawing  the  air  and  supplying  the  plants  with 
a  steam  bath.  Sow  from  time  to  time  for  succes- 
sion. John  Crawford. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 
Winter  croi'H. — Transplantinc — Atthis  season 
the  various  green  crops  should  receive  attention. 
So  far  the  heavy  rains  have  kept  the  plants  in  a 
growing  state,  but  with  warm  weather  growth 
will  be  more  rajiid  and  thickly-sown  plants  will 
become  drawn  and  weakly.  To  |)revent  this, 
pricking  off  the  seedlings  is  a  great  gain,  as 
such  plants  are  much  better  able  to  stand 
severe  winters.  It  often  happens  that  the 
ground  for  many  of  the  winter  vegetables  has  to  be 
double  cro[)ped,  and  is  not  cleared  in  time  for  the 
second  crop.  Few  can  devote  sufficient  space  to 
single  crops,  and  to  get  the  best  returns  from  the 
soil  the  land  will  rc(|uire  more  working  and  foofl. 
To  do  this,  time  is  recpiired,  but  it  is  amply  repaid 
by  the  (juality  and  quantity  given  from  land  so 
treated.  Here  the  advantage  of  transplanting 
comes  in,  as  the  plants  are  making  good  progress 
whilst   the  work  is   being  done.     Bolting  or  run- 


ning to  seed  is  much  more  prevalent  when  the 
plants  are  left  too  long  in  the  seed  beds,  crowding 
each  other  and  fighting,  as  it  were,  for  existence. 
In  transplanting  it  is  not  necessary  to  have 
the  ground  rich  or  to  take  up  mucli  space. 
The  plants  do  best  when  firmly  planted,  and 
light  .soils  should  be  well  trodden.  When  lift- 
ing for  planting  into  their  permanent  (juarters  do 
so  with  a  fork,  so  as  to  preserve  as  many  roots  as 
possible.  The  transplanting  of  crops  raised  under 
glass  requires  even  more  care  than  plants  sown 
too  thickly,  as  they  are  very  tender  and  have  few 
roots,  so  that  to  allow  these  to  get  crowded  is 
more  harmful.  Such  plants  as  Celery  and  herbs 
require  ample  space  as  soon  as  the  rough  leaf 
shows,  as  if  once  allowed  to  get  crowded  they 
never  make  up  for  lost  time. 

Savoys. — I  advised  the  sowing  of  the  above  in 
two  lots,  an  early  and  a  late  lot.  Plants  from  the 
first  sowing  will  ere  this  be  in  tlieir  permanent 
(]uarters,  and  should  delaj'  have  by  any  chance 
occurred,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  getting  the 
plants  placed  in  good  land,  paying  attention  to 
watering  should  dry  weather  follow  planting.  If 
the  earliest  plants  are  of  the  small  or  medium- 
sized  varieties,  care  should  be  taken  to  plant  more 
thickly  than  if  of  the  Drumhead  type,  which  is 
one  of  the  best  for  a  general  crop.  Plants  from 
the  last  sowing  should  be  transplanted  should 
the  winter  (juarters  be  occupied  by  other  crops. 
Savoys  well  repay  good  culture.  By  making  two 
sowings  and  not  too  early,  a  supply  of  small  com- 
pact heads  of  the  best  quality  and  fit  for  any  table 
is  secured.  For  market  large  heads  are  necessary, 
but  even  these  if  the  plants  be  sown  too  eai'ly 
split  badly  and  are  of  little  value.  In  planting 
the  dwarf  forms,  of  which  Tom  Thumb,  Dwarf 
Green  Curled  and  Dwarf  Ulm  are  the  best,  a  dis- 
tance of  15  inches  between  the  rows  and  12  inches 
between  the  plants  will  be  sufficient,  allowing  the 
Drumheads  2  feet  each  way  in  good  land.  I  always 
find  Savoys  of  more  value  early  in  the  year,  as 
with  a  wealth  of  Coleworts  and  late  Cauliflowers, 
they  are  more  useful  at  that  season  and  of  better 
flavour.  With  good  plants  this  vegetable  need 
not  have  the  best  position,  as,  given  a  warm  bor- 
der, grubs  and  caterpillars  are  more  troublesome  ; 
whereas,  on  an  east  or  north  border  the  plants 
grow  better  and  are  much  cleaner.  Savoys  from 
the  ojjon  fields  are  much  firmer  than  those  grown 
in  more  sheltered  places. 

Borecole  or  Kale. — These  are  now  in  fine 
condition  for  planting  and  constitute  some  of  the 
most  serviceable  vegetables  for  the  supply  during 
the  winter  and  spring  months.  I  advised  as  to 
sorts  earlier  in  the  year,  and  in  selection  of  sites 
for  the  crop,  attention  should  be  paid  to  an  0[)en 
position,  giving  plenty  of  space  between  the  plants 
and  firm  soil  if  the  latter  is  at  all  light.  I  usually 
make  several  plantings,  the  earliest  for  the  autumn 
or  winter  supply,  and  plants  from  the  last  sowing 
for  cutting  in  March  and  April.  As  there  is  often 
a  scarcity  of  vegetables  at  the  latter  date,  more 
attention  is  given  to  the  late  kinds,  and  trans- 
planting is  also  the  system  adopted  if  the  seed- 
lings are  much  crowded  in  the  seed-bed.  The 
Scotcti  Kales  cannot  be  beaten  for  usefulness,  and 
those  of  dwarf  growth  are  superior  to  the  taller 
kinds.  Such  kinds  as  Veitch's  Dwarf  Early  and 
late  curled  varieties  are  excellent  selections, 
being  very  hardy  and  of  delicate  flavour.  Read's 
Hearting  Kale  is  a  distinct  Scotch  type  of  Kale 
and  one  of  the  most  valuable,  as,  having  a  firm 
com[)act  head,  it  does  not  run  like  the  other  va- 
rieties. A  breadth  of  such  useful  varieties  as 
Asparagus  and  Ragged  Jack  or  Welsh  Kale 
should  be  planted  where  ([uantity  and  late  sup- 
plies are  re(|uired.  The  plants  should  be  from  2 
feet  to  2.1  feet  apart  each  way,  as  if  crowded  they 
are  more  lender.  For  very  late  supplies  I  have 
found  the  plants  do  best  planted  on  hard  trodden 
land  that,  hail  borne  such  crops  as  Spinach  or  Tur- 
nips anil  been  well  manured. 

Ciini;  HE  UiMioiiLKv,  sown  as  advised  in  Apiil, 
will  now  be  in  admirable  condition  for  phmt- 
ing.  I  prefer  this  later  sowing  to  the  usual 
practice  of  sowing  early  in  March,  as  if  sown  too 
early    growth  is   coarse   in    rich   soils.     When   a 


quick  growth  is  secured,  I  consider  Chou  da 
Burghley  one  of  the  most  delicate  winter  vege- 
tables grown.  This  vegetable  grown  well  will 
find  favour  with  those  who  study  quality.  In 
planting  the  same  treatment  is  required  as  noted 
for  the  Kales,  growing  the  plants  at  least  2  feet 
apart  each  way.  If  two  plantings  are  made  the 
small  plants  will  form  a  succession.  They  may 
be  given  less  space,  18  inches  between  the  plants 
being  sufficient.  The  plants  are  perfectly  hardy 
if  not  grown  too  coarse. 

Late  Broccoli  sown  early  in  Maj"  has  come 
up  quickly,  the  plants  being  very  strong.  Here 
again  transplanting  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
plants  as  sturdy  as  possible,  as  in  many  cases  this 
crop  follows  Strawberries  and  Potatoes,  both  of 
which  are  later  than  usual  owing  to  the  excessive 
cold  of  the  past  few  weeks.  A  good  breadth  of 
Model  will  be  found  invaluable.  This  variety 
rarely  fails  in  the  worst  winters  owing  to  its  dwarf 
compact  habit  and  protecting  leaves.  To  precede 
this,  such  varieties  as  Cattell's  Eclipse  and 
Miller's  Late  White  should  be  planted.  The  mid- 
sea.son  varieties,  of  which  Leamington,  Veitch's 
Main-crop,  and  Penzance  are  among  the  best, 
should  now  be  planted  in  their  perm.ment  quar- 
ters, and  to  get  a  sturdy  growth  I  find  the  best 
results  are  secured  on  hard  land.  I  plant  between 
the  rows  of  second  early  Peas,  as  our  space  is 
limited,  at  the  same  time  pricking  ofi'  a  few  plants 
to  lift  with  a  ball  to  fill  up  the  space  occupied  by 
the  Peas.  The  ground  when  cleared  of  the  latter 
is  not  dug,  merely  raked  over,  and  gives  room  for 
two  rows  of  jilants,  which  if  planted  carefully, 
soon  attain  the  size  of  tho.'^e  planted  earlier. 

Asparagus. — The  pro:luce  from  the  beds  has 
not  been  so  plentiful  as  was  expected  owing  to  an 
absence  of  sun-heat  and  cold  nights.  Such  aids 
as  fish  manure,  guano,  or  salt  applied  now  will 
assist  in  building  up  the  crowns  for  the  following 
season's  work.  It  is  almost  useless  on  heavj'  cold 
land  to  apply  large  cjuantities  of  manure  when 
growth  has  ceased,  as  they  injure  instead  of  assist 
growth  by  keeping  the  roots  in  a  wet  state.  On 
light  soils  salt  may  be  given  frequently  in  small 
c|uantities,  and  in  dry  weather  copious  sup|ilies  of 
liquid  manure  will  greatlj'  assist  in  building  up 
the  plants.  Beds  required  to  force  early  next  season 
should  not  be  cut  after  this  date,  as  the  ripening 
period  should  be  hastened.  Even  beds  not 
required  for  forcing  should  not  be  cut  after  .June, 
as  there  should  be  ample  supplies  of  Peas  and 
other  choice  vegetables  to  take  the  place  of  tho 
Asparagus.  New  beds  should  not  be  hard  cut. 
The  rains  have  caused  a  very  fine  growth,  and 
now  is  a  good  time  to  assist  these  by  liberal  top- 
dressings,  and  as  top  growth  increases  supporting 
the  [stems  with  short  branched  sticks,  or  securing 
the  plants  in  the  rows  to  strong  twine  fixed  to 
stakes.  I  have  in  a  former  note  pointed  out  tho  im- 
])ortanceof  thinningbedssown  this  season.  I  would 
also  note  the  importance  of  mulching  beds  planted 
this  season  with  one  or  two-year-old  roots,  as  it 
is  important  to  keep  them  in  a  moist  growing 
condition.  The  thinning  of  seedlings  sown  in 
rows  for  planting  or  making  |)crniancnt  bede 
should  receive  attention,  thinning  the  seedlings 
to  a  distance  of  from  -I  inches  to  (i  inches  apart  and 
keeping  the  surface  clean. 

SiixAcii.— The  most  difficult  time  of  the  year 
to  produce  good  succulent  Spinach  is  during  .luly 
and  August,  so  that  means  must  now  be  taken  to 
get  good  leaves  by  sowing  on  a  cool  north  border 
and  in  richly  manured  soil.  Should  tho  weather  be 
dry,  1  would  advise  sowing  in  drills,  as  then  mois- 
ture is  more  readily  conveyed  to  the  mots.  The 
seed  germinates  more  readily  if  covered  with  mats 
after  sowing,  keejiing  the  soil  moist,  care  being 
taken  to  remove  the  mats  when  tho  plants  appear 
above  the  surface.  The  Victoria  is  the  best 
variety,  being  a  vigorous  grower  with  abundant 
leafage.  At  this  date  thinner  sowing  is  necessary. 
Much  advantage  is  gained  on  light  soils  by  mulch- 
ing between  the  rows  when  the  plants  are  a  few 
ini;hes  high,  as  the  mulch  keeps  the  roots  cool  and 
moist.  To  keep  up  a  succession  sow  a  few  rows 
fortnightly.  The  ground  for  the  autumn  crop 
should  be  "prepared  as  soon  as  possible  by  using 
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suitable  materials  to  promote  a  healthy  growth, 
and  as  the  crop  is  re(|uired  to  stand  the  severe 
changes  of  our  climate,  more  attention  is  neces- 
sary than  with  spring  or  summer  Spinach. 

G.  WVTHES. 


PLANTS  AND  FLOWERS  IN  THE  HOUSE. 

The  conservatory  in  summer-time. — Many 
cultivators,  however  good  their  intentions  may 
be,  make  from  time  to  time  considerable  errors 
in  judgment  with  regard  to  the  management  of 
the  conservatory  during  the  summer  months. 
This  is  not  so  much  from  the  point  of  cultural 
detail,  but  from  the  non-selection  of  suitable  and 
appropriate  material  with  which  to  make  it 
attractive.  From  the  end  of  February  onwards  to 
April,  a  well-regulated  conservatory  would  be 
gay  with  bulbs,  forced  plants,  and  other  early 
spring  flowers.  Thence  onwards  to  the  end  of 
June  there  will  be  herbaceous  Calceolarias,  show 
and  fancy  Pelargoniums,  Azaleas,  and  other  pro- 
fuse flowering  plants,  all  tending  to  make  a  bril- 
liant display.  To  drop  down  from  these  subjects 
to  scarlet,  pink,  and  other  shades  of  zonal  and  Ivy- 
leaved  Pelargoniums,  to  Marguerites  and  even  to 
too  many  tuberous  Begonias  and  Fuchsias,  is  not 
by  any  means  the  very  best  selection  that  can  be 
made.  We  more  frequently  than  not  see  enough,  if 
not  too  many,  of  these  plants  in  the  open  borders 
during  the  summer  months  ;  to  repeat  them  when 
such  is  the  case  is  very  bad  taste,  their  effect,  how- 
ever good  from  the  point  of  a  brilliant  display, 
being  in  a  measure  lost  from  want  of  variety.  To 
overcrowd  the  conservatory  when  flowers  outside 
are  none  too  numerous  is  an  excusable  error  to 
a  certain  degree  so  long  as  it  does  not  seriously 
militate  against  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
plants  themselves,  but  when  the  plants  are  injured 
by  it,  it  is  not  so.  This  same  error  will  occur 
oftentimes  during  the  summer  if  it  be  not  guarded 
against,  to  avoid  which  is  a  comparatively  easy, 
not  to  say  labour-saving  matter. 

I  fail  entirely  to  see  the  necessitj'  of  continuing 
to  provide  a  brilliant  show  under  glass  when  there 
are  so  many  and  such  a  diversity  of  things — from 
Roses  and  Carnations  downwards — out  of  doors 
which  can  scarcely  be  surpassed  in  the  general 
order  of  things.  A  deal  will  depend,  of  course, 
upon  the  advantages  at  command  for  keeping  up 
a  regular  supply  of  decorative  plants,  but  even 
then  the  arguments  .against  overcrowding  and  in 
favour  of  a  change  duringour  short  summer  apply 
with  the  same,  it  not  more  force.  If  we  can  con- 
trive to  keep  this  structure  well  filled  without  re- 
sorting to  an  undue  amount  of  comparatively  com- 
mon or  every-day  material,  I  think  we  should 
certainly  do  so.  This  can  be  done,  as  I  have  con- 
clusively proved  over  and  over  again,  with  a  less 
number  of  plants  actually  provided  for  the  spe- 
cial purpose.  In  some  cases  these  ])lants  may 
be  drawn  from  stoves  and  temperate  houses,  whilst 
in  others  they  may  at  this  .season  be  taken  in  from 
outside  while  in  flower,  thus  in  the  former  case 
aSbrding  relief  to  the  warmer  houses  at  a  period 
when  it  is  most  needed,  and  in  the  latter 
by  the  fact  that  the  plants  do  not  for  the  time 
occupy  any  room  under  glass  at  all.  There  is 
still  another  point  which  is,  I  think,  a  strong 
argument  against  overcrowding,  or  even  a  bril- 
liant display  of  any  kind  during  summer  in  the 
conservatory.  With  a  wealth  of  outside  flowers, 
the  inside  arrangements,  if  so  made  as  to  aflbrd  an 
idea  of  repose,  will  be  far  more  restful  to  the 
sense  of  sight,  or,  in  other  words,  what  is  wanted 
is  a  contrast  to  the  other  surroundings.  During 
the  late  autumn  and  winter  onwards  to  the  advent 
of  summer,  once  more  we  accomplish  this  by  mak- 
ing the  building  both  gay  and  cheerful-looking 
with  as  good  a  supply  of  flowers  as  we  can  com- 
mand. Why  not,  therefore,  during  the  rest  of 
the  year  make  it  a  place  of  peaceful  repose  ? 

There  are  those  who  do  not  enjoy  a  tour  of  in- 
spection through  our  stoves  during  the  summer 
heat  by  reason  of  the  discomfort.  Many  of  the 
plants  grown  therein  will,  however,  bear  a. slightly 
lower  temperature  and  more  buoyant  atmosphere 


without  any  harm  coming  to  them,  provided  they 
be  well  established  and  even  pot-bound  as  con- 
trasted with  newly-potted  plants.  There  may  be 
Crotons  and  tall  Dracaenas,  for  instance,  which  to 
keep  them  much  longer  would  become  an  encum- 
brance in  the  stove,  but  which  would  for  a  time 
do  good  service  in  the  way  suggested,  even  if 
afterwjirds  dispensed  with  save  for  stock  pur- 
poses. Pandanus  Veitchi,  Acalypha  Macfeeana, 
and  other  varieties,  also  Palms,  could  be  similarly 
used.  Caladiums,  Alocasias,  Anthuriums,  and 
Marantas  it  would  scarcely  be  advisable  to  e.x- 
periment  upon.  Turning  to  flowering  plants,  we 
have  such  .is  an  occasional  Orchid,  which  in  a  cooler 
and  drier  house  will  keep  all  the  longer.  Both  Eu- 
charis  amazonioa  (no  other  kind  being  comparable 
to  it  or  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath)  and 
Pancratiums  will  serve  the  purpose  well ;  so  will 
Ciloxinias  and  Achimenes.  Ixoras,  Dipladenias 
and  AUamandas  are  hardly  so  safe  ;  these  should 
be  kept  in  the  stove,  but  Bougainvillea  glabra 
will  colour  better,  last  longer  in  flower,  and  be  in 
every  respect  more  satisfactory  in  such  a  house. 
For  a  selection  of  pliints  of  this  description  the 
ventilation  should  be  in  a  measure  modified,  but 
it  need  not  be  in  any  sense  a  close,  stuffy  atmo- 
sphere. Turning  in  another  direction,  that  is, 
from  outside,  or  chiefly  so,  there  are  such  plants 
as  Francoa  ramosa,  Humea  elegans,  Campanula 
pyramidalis,  with  a  good  selection  of  Liliums,  as 
the  forms  of  L.  speciosum,  to  which  should  be 
added  in  their  season  the  Gladioli  in  pots,  Mont- 
breti.is  and  other  plants.  All  of  these  hardier 
things,  be  it  noted,  are  plants  of  light  or  erect 
habit,  thus  arranging  well  with  a  groundwork  of 
dwarf  Ferns  and  other  tine-foliaged  plants. 

Grower. 


RAMBLES  WITH  A  TROWEL.* 

The  secretary  asked  me  some  time  back  to  give 
j'ou  a  short  paper  on  my  jjlant-hunting  ramljle; 
in  the  Dolomite  Alps.  I  complied  witli  a  light 
heart,  and  have  ever  since  been  wondering  at  my 
temerity.  For  I  have  none  of  the  imaginative 
power  which  can  paint  the  glories,  floral  or  other 
wise,  of  the  Alps  ;  nor  even  that  far  commoner 
gift  of  making  many  words  about  what  can  be 
said  in  few.  My  first  resource  in  my  difficulty 
has  been  to  enlarge  the  .scope  of  my  paper  to 
cover  my  general  alpine  wanderings,  Dolomitic 
or  otherwise,  and  my  second  to  determine  that, 
relying  on  your  good  nature,  .and  on  the  free- 
masonry of  plant-lovers,  I  might  write,  just  as  I 
would  talk  to  j'OU,  for  twenty  minutes  or  so, 
rough  notes  on  al|)ine  plants  and  plant-hunting, 
and  on  howl  personally  "do  it" — on  the  high 
places,  or  some  of  them,  which  I  have  visited,  on 
some  of  the  things  which  I  ha\e  found  there,  and 
on  what  I  do  with  what  I  fin<l.  Enthusiast  though 
I  am  in  the  culture  at  home  of  alpine  plants,  the 
desire  to  possess  them  in  some  quantity  could 
never  by  itself  impel  me,  or  anybody  else,  to  be 
at  the  expense  of  time  and  money  incurred  by 
seeking  them  in  their  habitats.  And  this  although, 
somewhat  strangely,  there  is  no  professional 
foreign  collector  known  to  me  who  does  his  work 
well  enough  as  regards  lifting,  packing,  and  trans- 
mission of  the  plants  to  be  an  efficient  substitute 
for  collecting  personally.  For,  allowing  for  the 
diflference  in  (juality  and  vitality  between  fresh 
and  home-reared  plants  on  the  one  hand,  and 
travel- worn  specimens  on  the  other,  we  can,  even 
already,  buy  them  at  home  more  cheaply  in  the 
lonn-  run  than  we  can  supjily  ourselves  from  abroad 
even  in  quantity.  At  least,  siieaking  broadly 
and  generally,  that  is  so  ;  it  is  only  not  true  of 
the  few  plants  which  on  one  ground  or  another 
we  often  cannot  buy  in  iiuantity,  or  iierh.ips 
at  all,  and  so  must  collect  if  we  want  them. 
We  collect  not  to  save  money,  but  first  because 
we  enjoy  the  hunt,  and  next  because  our  col- 
lected plants  have  for  us  an  extra  value  by 
reason  of  some  pleasurable  association  connected 
with  their  acquisition.     That  plant  of  Eritrichium 


•  '■  Kamblea  witb  a  Trowel."  By  Mr.  H.  Solfe- 
LeonarJ,  F.R.H.8.  A  pap>r  read  before  the  Koyal 
Horticultural  Society  March  28. 


nanum — reminder  of  the  place  where,  at  last,  first 
in  your  life,  you  suddenly  came  upon  it  in  the 
mountain  fastness  and  solitude  9000  feet  up  ;  that 
plant  of  the  lovely  Saxifraga  squarrosa,  to  get 
which  lured  you  on  to  a  vast  torrent  of  loose 
stones,  ready  to  travel  at  express  speed  with  you 
and  your  jjlant  to  the  bottom,  lODO  feet  down  ; 
that  other  plant  which  Schmidt,  the  great  German 
cragsman,  brought  3'ou  in  his  pocket  from  some 
mountain  fastness  which  thus  you  are  glad  to 
visit  by  so  famous  a  deputy — how  shall  the  value 
of  such  be  appraised  in  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence  V  You  are  made  happy  by  finding  the 
bright  pink  variety  of  Aster  alpinus,  though  the 
"find  "  is  no  fortune  to  you  ;  and  when  you  light 
upon  a  Saponaria  ocymoides,  as  you  easily  may, 
brighter  than  Backhouse's  splendens  variety — 
brighter  even  than  his  latest  splendidissiraa  — 
your  happiness  is  that  of  the  hunter,  and  not  of 
the  nurseryman,  amateur  or  professional. 
And  now  a  word  or  two  upon  the  subject  of 
The  Protection  of  Alpine  PL,iNTS 
from  extinction,  and  on  the  sins,  or  alleged  sins, 
of  alpine  plant-hunters.  I  have  quite  got  over 
that  sense  of  guilt  in  collecting  alpine  plants 
which  divers  people,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent, 
endeavoured  to  instil  into  me,  more  or  les.s  suc- 
cessfully, in  my  green  horticultural  youth.  I 
have  done  so  by  taking  a  course  which  m.ay  be 
recommended  in  other  matters  than  those  of  plant 
collecting,  namely,  make  up  your  mind  by  all 
methods  open  to  you  what  it  is  wrong  to  do,  and 
do  not  do  it ;  but  also  make  up  your  mind  what 
you  may  rightfully  do,  and  do  it  until  you  are 
stopped  by  some  other  and  better  authority  than, 
perhaps  amiable,  but  certainly  ignorant  persons 
who  imagine  a  plant  (produced  it  may  be  at  the 
evening  table  d'/n'/te)  to  be  nearing  extinction  if 
they  have  never  found  it  near  the  roadside  in 
their  "lowland"  wanderings;  or,  I  may  add, 
than  those  very  selfish  persons,  happily  few,  and 
for  whom  I  feel  even  less  respect,  who  would  ban 
all  plant -collecting  whatever,  with  the  vast 
pleasure  which  it  brings  to  hundreds  of  us,  if  so 
they  themselves  may  casually  see  a  few  ])lants  the 
more  from  their  carriage  windows.  There  are, 
so  far  as  I  know  (I  speak  of  true  aljiine  plants 
wanted  or  taken  for  their  beauty),  few  w-hich  are 
really  at  all  scarce.  Any  which  are  so,  take  only 
sparingh" — collect  their  seed,  and  raise  from  it 
when  jou  can.  1  may  say  in  a  parenthesis  that 
the  much-prized  Edelweiss,  of  whose  threatened 
extinction  we  hear  perhaps  most,  is  thus  so  easily 
raised  in  a  year  tliat  there  is  no  purpose  at  all, 
except  for  the  sake  of  as.sociation  or  similar 
reason,  in  collecting  the  plant.  Be  slow  to  collect 
any  plant  whatever  from  near  a  public  pathw.ay. 
There  can  rarely  be  any  purpose  in  so  doing,  for 
it  is  sure  to  be  found  in  greater  plenty  not  far  of}', 
and  cut  of  sight  of  Mrs.  Grundj',  as  well  as  of 
more  agreeable  people.  If  you  will,  scatter  dis- 
criminatingly any  seed  you  find  and  do  not  want. 
E.isily  may  you  thus  help  Nature  far  more  than 
you  rob  her.  All  reckless  or  purposeless  collecting 
(and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  it)  is  to  be  de|)recated, 
and  the  few  really  rare  plants  should  be  sparingly 
taken.  An  excellent  society  exists  for  these 
objects,  and  should  have  our  support.  But  for 
the  rest,  I  am  not  aware  of  many  alpine  plants 
which  we  want  for  our  gardens,  or  for  those  of 
others,  which  cannot  be  had  in  any  reasonable 
quantity  (by  looking  for  them  in  the  right  places) 
without,  so  to  speak,  their  being  missed.  It  maj-, 
I  own,  some  day  be  otherwi.se,  if,  as  is  likely,  or 
at  least  possible,  the  demand  for  al]iines  should 
much  develop  and  grow.  In  th.it  case  ])recautions 
may  become  proper  which  uniler  present  circum- 
stances are  needless  ;  but  I  take  it  to  be  iviso 
])rol>ablo  that  in  th.at  event  the  demand  will  be 
supplied  largely  from  seed  rather  than  by  im- 
portation. Indeed  the  main  commercial  demand 
ought  to  be  on  more  grounds  than  one,  and 
probably  is,  thus  supjilied.  Of  newly  ripened 
seed,  promptly  sown,  in  the  majority  of  cises 
termination  is  as  s.ife  and  e;isy  as  with  any  other 
classes  of  plants,  although  results,  of  course,  have 
to  bo  awaited  for  years  in  the  case  of  such  genera 
as  the  Primulas,  Saxifrages  and  others. 
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Bub  to  return  to 

Plants  axd  Plant-hunting. 
A  word  or  two  on  the  subject  of  a  plant-collector's 
outfit  and  paraphernalia  may  not  be  unacceptable 
to  any  who  may  contemplate  rambles  like  mine. 
Of  course,  it  is  very  simple.  As  regards  dress 
there  is  nothing  to  be  said  ;  it  may  well  be  that 
of  the  ordniarj'  alpine  climber,  minus  the  ice-axe 
and  blue  spectables  ;  or  that  of  the  more  every- 
day rambler.  For  your  .search,  remember,  will 
never  carry  you  above  9IJ0I1  feet  above  sea-level  or 
thereabouts,  for  as  j'ou  reach  the  line  of  perpetual 
snow  plants  become  scanty,  and  I  know  of  none 
found  above  the  level  which  I  have  named  which 
are  not  found  probably  in  greater  plenty  below  it. 
You  gain  little  or  nothing  by  going  higher.  But 
it  is  only  at  him  Si.MIlt  feet  to  9000  feet,  I  think, 
that  you  reach  the  mountain  homes  of  such  gems 
as  Eritrichium  nanum,  Androsace  glacialis.  Ra- 
nunculus glacialis,  and  a  few  others.  I  carry  and 
advise  a  belt,  with  scabbard,  to  hold  the  trowel. 
The  form  for  this  latter  which  I  find  best  is  that 
of  a  long  steel  scoop.  I  got  it  originally  I  know 
not  where  ;  I  think  at  Berne.  It  is  not,  I  believe, 
generally  to  be  had  in  English  .shops,  but  without 
difficulty  you  can  get  it  made  for  you.  The  steel 
should  be  good,  and  neither  break  nor  bend,  for 
accident  to  it  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles  from  "sup- 
plies "  is  serious.  For  tliis  reason,  I  carry  a  re- 
serve trowel— indeed  two.  This  plan  has  the 
additional  advantage  that  you  can  eitlier  pay  a 
local  rustic  or,  better,  lure  an  unsuspecting 
friend  to  accompany  you,  and  make  him  dig  roots 
for  you.  The  trowel  is  practically  the  only  tool  I 
use,  but  it  is  not  eijual  to  lifting  a  few  deep-root- 
ing things  like  Anemone  alpina  and  sulphurea  ; 
and  even  the  local  spades — which  on  occasion  you 
"  beg,  borrow,  or  steal  "  from  the  hotel  gardener, 
and  carry  to  heights  strange  to  them — are  not 
equal  to  the  task.  I  once  in  my  green  youth  de- 
vised an  elaborate  spade  for  the  purpose  now  in 
hand,  and  had  it  made  to  order  "regardless  of 
cost."  It  consisted  of  a  strong  steel  blade  made 
to  .screw  to  the  end  of  a  specially  constructed 
alpen.stock,  and  to  take  off  and  on.  It  was  a 
beautiful  instrument— "  on  paper,"  but,  like  so 
many  rubbishy  plants  "off  it,"  it  was  a  distinct 
failure.  It  went  to  pieces  at  its  first  or  second 
encounter  with,  I  think,  the  Schilthorn,  and  was 
never  more  heard  of.  But,  in  fa?t,  what  we  do 
well  to  take  from  the  Alps  can  be  got  with  the 
trowel.  The  deeprooters  which  want  the  spade 
you  can  rarely  establish  in  your  garden  or  nursery 
when  you  have  got  them,  and  they  are  better  let 
alone.  What  kind  of  case  to  use  for  your  spoil 
when  collecting  is  a  fairly  moot  point.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  it  should  be  .something  stiff,  to  minimise 
the  crush  and  jam  of  the  plants.  The  usual  tin 
botany  case,  .slung  to  the  back,  is  well  eriough  on 
occasion,  but  it  is  generally  inadetiuate  for  one's 
serious  and  concentrated  annual  effort.  It  almost 
goes  without  .s.aying,  that  what  is  wanted  must  be 
as  handy  and  [lortable  as  possible;  strong  enough, 
yet  light,  and  must  ojien  and  close  conveniently. 
I  run  the  danger  of  amusing  you— a  danger  from 
which  I  recoil— when  I  say  that  I  have  found  the 
desiderated  ijualities  best  concentrated  in — shall 
I  say  it — a  small  portmanteau  I  or,  rather  say,  in 
a  valise.  But  not  in  a  Uritish  one,  for  the  typical 
British  one  is,  like  the  Britisher,  heavy,  solid  and 
tough.  But  in  most  towns  on  the  Continent  can 
be  bought,  in  all  sizes,  small  and  large,  cheap 
valises  (from  two  francs  and  upw.vrds),  rather 
"thin  " — canvas  and  cardboard  predominating  in 
their  structure — and  wliich  admirably  unite  the 
desiderated  (jualities  before  tabulated.  You  ]iiod 
holes  in  them  freely  for  ventilating  purposes. 
Such  I  use  as  well  on  my  collecting  rambles  as  on 
the  return  journey.  And  on  it  they  have  a  final 
merit  which  crowns  all  (although  I  believe  1 
selected  them  irrespective  of  tliis(|uality)— I  mean 
that  they  enable  you  your.«elf  to  cari-y  yiiur  plants 
home  as  "  passenger's  luggage."  Only  thus  are 
you  sure  of  them,  and  not  always  then.  Tlie 
perils  of  their  journey  home  are  many.  For 
instance,  I  recall  nmny  years  since  arriving  at  my 
Paris  hotel  with  my  laecious  freight,  which,  as 
usual,  I  had  cared  for  like  a  mother  all  the  way 


from  the  Alps,  by  day  and  by  night.  At  Paris  I 
thought  it  wise  to  direct  that  my  charge  should 
be  "made  to  descend,"  as  the  French  say,  to  the 
ice-cellar.  I  "gave  command"  accordingly,  in 
what  I  have  still  no  reason  to  doubt  to  have  been 
quite  unimpeachable  French.  A  lucky  mistrust 
seized  me  five  minutes  later  as  to  whether  my 
instructions  might  have  been  to  the  letter  obeyed  ; 
and  penetrating  promptly  to  the  recesses  of  the 
lower  regions,  I  found  my  parcel  of  plants 
placed  before  a  cheerful  fire  in  the  middle  of 
the  kitchen,  while  "  Monsieur  le  Chef"  received 
me  ecpially  cheerfully,  and  needed  to  have  it 
explained  to  him  with  some  particularity  why  the 
arrangement  was  not  com]jletely  to  my  satisfac- 
tion. Probably  tliere  is  no  one  [jresent  here  to- 
day who  does  not  know  as  well  as  myself  how  to 
pack  alpine  ])lants,  namely,  in  dry  Moss,  the 
plants  themselves  as  dry  and  "  unexcited  "  as 
possible,  consistently  with  their  not  drying  up, 
and  with  such  admission  of  air  as  is  consistent 
with  the  same  thing.  It  is  far  better  to  bring  a 
limited  ninnber  in  good  order  than  a  great  num- 
ber in  bad,  and  small  or  medium-sized  [ilants  are 
generally  better  than  large  ones.  The  elastic 
Moss  iiacking  sliould,  therefore,  be  abundant  ; 
the  whole  of  the  root,  when  possible,  should  be 
brought  away,  and  wlien  it  is  unavoidably  injured, 
the  head  of  foliage  should  be  proportionately  re- 
duced. Indeed,  it  is  generally  well  to  diminish 
this  in  any  case  and  to  remove  all  flowers.  My 
outfit  may  be  thought  a  singular  one,  and  you 
need  not  imitate  it  unless  you  like.  My  trowel 
in  its  scabbard  and  belt  have  been  mistaken  scores 
of  times  for  a  dagger  or  stiletto,  and  have  in  turn 
evoked  the  mistrust,  curiosity,  and,  more  rarely 
perhaps,  the  respect  of  gendarmes,  douaniers, 
tourist  and  mountain  shepherd,  and,  I  have 
fancied,  of  mountain  dog.  The  curiosity  at  least 
is  not  allayed  by  the  association  of  my  very  third- 
rate  valise,  which  is,  it  must  be  allowed,  an 
article  not  often  seen  on  its  way  towards  the 
clouds,  and  say  7000  feet  or  SOOO  "feet  above  the 
sea.  I  have  not  been  surprised  to  learn  that  to 
tourists  I  have  commonly,  as  I  mounted,  pre- 
sented the  ap[)earance  of  an  economical  person 
who,  dissatisfied  with  the  too  luxurious  a|)pear- 
ance  of  the  hotel  below,  is  under  the  impression 
that  he  may  find  a  more  modest  and  suitable 
hostelry  if  he  only  climbs  liigh  enough,  and  is  thus 
carrying  his  luggage  thither  "on  spec."     For 

Botanical  and  Collecting  Purposes, 

the  Alps  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  calcareous 
or  chalky  formation,  and  the  non-calcareous,  gene- 
rally granitic,  formation.  This  division  answers 
naturally  to  a  leading  distinction  in  the  culture  of 
the  alpine  plants  at  home.  There  is  a  consider- 
able number  of  plants  which  are  found  on  both 
formations.  But  there  is  also  a  consideralile 
number  found  in  Nature  only  on  chalk,  and  per- 
haps a  smaller  number  only  found  ofi'  it.  Of  alitine 
culture  generally  I  am  not  treating  to-day,  but  1 
think  it  well  to  make  a  remark  or  two  on  this 
subject.  The  great  difference  between  the  two 
typical  soils  which  I  liave  named  seems  to  be  a 
mechanical  one.  The  chalk  is  of  a  sticky  nature, 
and  liolds  water  for  the  i)lant  winter  and  summer. 
Those  plants  which  Ijy  nature  or  habit  exact  such 
con.'<tant  moisture,  and  do  not  resent  a  clinging 
emljrace  from  the  soil,  are  the  chalk-lovers.  I 
could  instance  a  host  of  plants,  (lentiana  aoaulis 
and  verna,  Primula  Auricula,  Clusiana,  and  many 
other  Primulas  are  rarely  found  off  the  chalk  in 
nature.  So  Dryas  octopetala,  Saxifraga  ca'si.i 
.uid  .xquarrosa,  and  a  host  of  others  which  I  could 
name.  It  is  singular  to  note  how  in  the  Dolomite 
range  of  mountains — which  is  generally  calcareous, 
but  in  whicli  are  strangely  intermingled  nmun- 
tains  of  syenite  (a  ncm-calcareous  formation) — 
you  pass  from  one  flora  to  another  raijidly  and 
often,  and  can  tell  the  soil  you  are  travelling  by 
the  plants  you  .see.  Again,  in  the  Enguline, 
where  the  range  is  nearly  wholly  granitic,  but 
where  thei'e  is  a  p:ctch  or  two  of  chalk  upcicipping 
(chiefly  on  the  Allnda  Pass),  it  is  oidy  on  these 
few  |)atclies  that  we  can  find  in  the  whole  district 
such  chalk-lovers  as  Dryas,  the  great  BelUJon- 


tian,  and  Androsace  Charniejasme.  The  place  of 
Oentianaacaulisistaken  off  the  chalk  by  the  similar 
and  equally  fine  Bell  Oentian,  (ientiana  exeisa — 
a  hint,  by  the  way,  for  those  who  find  they  (cannot 
grow  the  first- named  .species.  I  may  here  ob.serve 
that  while  in  Nature  many  plants  are  only  found 
on  chalk,  it  does  not  follow  that  in  cultivation 
they  cannot  be  grown  without  it ;  and  thi.s  for 
the  very  simple  reason  that  art,  assisted  by  our 
humid  climate,  can  readily  supply  otherwise  the 
function  of  chalk  in  maintaining  a  constant 
supply  of  moisture.  In  fact,  I  know  of  no  single 
chalk-loving  plant  which  may  not  be  grown,  and 
well  grown,  without  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
seems,  according  to  my  experience,  to  be  the  fact, 
and  a  fact  eas3'  to  understand  if  what  I  have  just 
been  writing  be  correct,  that  many  plants  found 
in  Nature  only  off  chalk  cannot  be  successfully 
grown  on  it.  I  incline  to  think  that  some  of  these 
"  lime-haters,"  as  they  are  called,  may  find  some- 
thing impo.ssibleandpoi.sonous  to  them  in  its  chemi- 
cal constituents,  SJ  immediate  are  the  effects.  But, 
for  the  rest,  their  failure  in  it  is  adeq  uately. accounted 
for  by  the  mechanical  properties  to  which  I  have 
already  referred.  Art  can  otherwise  supply  the 
(lualities  of  chalk  for  those  plants  which  like  it ; 
Ijut  art  can  only,  very  partially  at  most,  correct 
its  positive  faults  for  those  plants  to  who.se  habits 
or  constitutions  it  is  inimical.  Androsace  carnea 
and  glacialis,  Eritrichium  nanum.  Primula  gluti- 
nosa,  and  many  other  Primulas,  with  Lithosper- 
mum  prostratum.  Azalea  procumbens,  and  Ra- 
nunculus glacialis  are  among  the  plants — and 
there  are  many — which  so  exact  a  non-calcareous 
soil  as  to  refuse  wholly  to  grow  in  a  calcareous  one. 

The  range  of  my  plant-hunting  alpine  expedi- 
tions has  not  been  a  very  wide  one.  I  have  made 
two  excursions  to  the  "  Dolomite"  range  in  South 
Tyrol  (Austria  and  Italy),  a  country  with  a  flora 
at  once  numerous,  rich,  and  beautiful.  Each  of 
these  adjectives  has  a  separate  meaning,  for  a 
flora  is  often  rich,  as  well  as  beautiful,  without 
being  numerous.  I  mean  the  number  of  distinct 
species  may  not  be  large.  The  Dolomites  are 
.almost  e(iually  well  reached  through  Northern 
Italy  by  Milan,  or  via  the  Arlberg  Railway  from 
Zurich  by  Innspriick,  the  Brenner,  and  Botzen. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  Botzen  (the  capital  of 
South  Tyrol)  and  just  outside  the  Dolomites 
proper,  are  .several  fine  "  botanical  mountains," 
notably  the  Schlern  and  the  Mendl,  with  fair 
accommodation  for  tourists  on  their  top  or  sides. 
Those  whose  time  is  limited  may  l)e  content  to  go 
no  further.  The  inn  accommodation  in  the  Dolo- 
mites is  still  re|iorted  to  be  generally  inferior, 
though  in  the  way,  probably,  to  rapid  improve- 
ment. There  are  two  marked  exce|)tions  (1  mean 
to  the  badness),  viz.,  at  Cortena,  their  chief  town, 
and  at  San  Martino  di  Castrozza,  wliere  is  a  caiii- 
tal  inn  and  a  floral  centre  at  once  rich  and  rare. 
It  has  been  my  chief  centre  of  operations  on  my 
two  visit.s.  The  fact  that  it  is  on  a  fine  military 
roild,  which  mounts  to  the  summit  of  the  llolle 
Pass  behind  it  (over  6000  feet),  reminds  me  to  ad- 
venture a  piece  of  general  advice  for  the  benefit 
of  any,  if  there  are  any  here,  who,  so  to  speak, 
are,  like  my.self,  not  "as  young  as  they  were." 
It  is  thi.s.  For  your  day's  work  get  as  high  as 
you  can  on  wheels  ;  when  wheels  can  go  no  fur- 
ther, go  as  high  as  you  can  on  horse  )r  nude,  and 
only  begin  to  use  your  shanks's  ponies,  i.e.,  your 
own  legs,  when  all  other  means  of  locomotion  fail 
you.  At  a  pinch,  I  have  not  refuseil  the  aid  of 
the  patient  ass,  and  I  should  think  twice  ere  I  re- 
fused a  sedan  chair  were  it  oft'ere<l  me.  I  have  a 
dark  suspicion  that  1  may  be  oftcner  laughed  at 
than  I  wot  ;  but  "let  tho.se  laugh  who  win,"  and 
I  can  aver  that  my  day's  enjoyment  and  plant- 
winnings  in  the  heights  arc,  ordinarily,  in  direct 
|)roportion  to  the  (-are  with  which  1  have  hus- 
liandcd  my  strength  for  those  long  hours  of  ex- 
cited scramble,  and.  better  still,  of  ilelighlful 
"potter"  aninng  the  stones,  which  succeed 
arrival  upon  the  hunting-ground.  For  the  .same 
reason,  start  early,  that  you  may  be  in  the  cool 
heights  ei'e  the  sun  is  hot. 

So  much  for  mv  Dolomite  excui"sions.  Scarcely 
second     to     it    for     interest,     and    for     wodth 
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of  plants,  we  must  place  the  Engadiiie.  It 
is  a  fit  "  pendant,"  so  to  speak,  of  the 
Dolomites,  for  the  latter  are  generally  cal- 
careous, while  the  Eiigadine  is  almost  wholly 
granitic,  and  the  flora  varies  accordingly.  The 
comparison  between  the  two  floras  is  interesting 
and  instructive.  Take  for  instance  the  different 
alpine  Primulas  found  in  each  district.  To  the 
best  of  mj'  recollection,  only  two  species  of 
Primula  did  I  find  common  to  both  localities,  viz., 
farinosa  and  longiflora.  For  the  rest  the  Enga- 
dine  is  rich  in  Primula  viscosa,  integrifolia, 
graveolens,  and  a  host  of  their  beautiful  hj'brids, 
but  there  is  not  found  in  it  either  of  the  following, 
which  in  the  Dolomites  (not  ])robabl}'  100  miles 
off)  are  plentiful  :  Primula  minima,  Balbisi, 
Floerkeana,  glutinosa  and  their  many  hybrids. 
Famous  plant  haljitats  in  the  Engadine  are  the 
Bernina  Pass  and  the  range  generally,  and  parti- 
cularly the  famous  Houthal  (the  Val  de  Fain,  as 
it  is  also  known)  included  in  that  range.  The 
Te-\  Thai  and  Bevers  Thai,  which  radiate  (in 
another  direction)  out  of  the  Engadine  Valley, 
are  nearly  as  famous  botanical  resorts.  But  it  is 
quite  likely  that  many  adjoining  and  less  fre- 
quented valleys  are  as  rich  or  more  so.  The 
Engadine,  as  most  of  you  know,  is  the  strangely 
large  and  high-placed  valley  of  the  Upper  Inn, 
in  the  e.\treme  east  of  Switzerland.  Pontresina 
still  remains,  perhaps,  the  best  h  ad-quarters 
there  for  the  plant-hunter  and  botanist,  if  he  can 
tolerate  the  transformation  from  the  once  sim- 
plicity and  jjicturesqueness  of  the  village  as 
it  lately  was  to  the  town  almost  as  it  now  is. 
Half-a-dozen  large  hotels,  and  as  many  smaller, 
now  dominate  the  place,  and  in  the  season  yon 
may,  if  you  jjlease,  secure  a  dance  at  one  of  them 
two  nights  out  of  three.  It  is  a  place  over- 
crowded from  the  end  of  Julj'  until  the  middle  of 
September,  and  much  more  to  be  recommended 
at  other  seasons.  In  the  season  itself  smaller 
places  like  Sih  Maria  (at  the  entrance  to  the 
Fe.\  Thai)  or  Sihaplana  may  be  recommended 
to  the  plant-hunter,  as  combining  very  passable 
accommodation  w  ith  proximity  to  his,  sliall  I  say 
-work?  The  best  route  to  the  Engadine  h.ap- 
pens  to  traverse  one  of  the  very  best  plant-hunting 
grounds — ':o  me,  as  owni  r  of  a  calcareous  garden, 
the  very  best,  because  there  (practically  alone) 
is  a  chalk  soil  foiuid  side  by  side  with  the  granitic ; 
I  refer  to  the  beautiful  Albula  Pass,  by  which 
you  best  piss  into  the  Engadine  from  Coire.  At 
Coire,  some  fix  or  seven  hours  only  from  Basle, 
j'our  railway  journej'  from  England  ends.  The 
summit  of  the  Albula  Pass  I  have  seen  (even  by 
the  roadside)  carpeted  with  Ranunculi,  Saxi- 
frages, Primulas,  and  Gentians,  although  in  the 
season  the  road  is  traversed  by  scores  of  vehicles 
daily.  At  a  spot  just  on  the  west  side  of  this  pass, 
and  a  little  below  the  summit,  is  a  small  inn  said 
to  be  habitable  even  at  night ;  and  if  so,  it  would 
be  an  admirable  base  from  which  to  work.  We 
have  never  yet,  however,  been  able  to  get  free 
from  the  idea,  judging  from  the  exterior  of  the 
building,  that  the  entomology  of  this  place  might 
prove  almost  as  rich  as  its  botany,  and  though  I 
speak  not  from  knowledge,  I  should  suggest, 
therefore,  that  our  example  be  imitated,  and  that 
the  district  (although  otherwise  at  a  great  com- 
parative disadvantage)  be  worked  either  from  the 
Engadine  or  from  Bergiin  lower  down  on  the 
home  side  of  the  pass. 

I  have  botanised  in  other  parts  of  Switzer- 
land proper,  only  casually  and  unsystemati- 
cally,  and  my  impression  is  very  strong 
that,  although  such  well-known  places  as  the 
Miirren  (above  Lauterbrunnen  in  the  Oberland), 
as  the  Bel  Alp  and  .Eggischhorn.  Zermatt,  and 
the  Rifl'el  Alp,  the  Evolena  and  Zinal  Valleys, 
V^al  d'Anniviers  and  Val  de  Saas  (all  approacheil 
from  the  Rhone  Valley),  are  rich  and  good  hunt- 
ing grounds— and  they  are  all  probably  twelve 
hours  nearer  to  London  than  is  the  Engadine,  anrl 
two  days  nearer  to  London  than  is  the  higher 
ground  of  the  Dolomites  -  yet,  so  far  as  I  can 
judge,  they  are  not  nearly  so  ricli  as  the  two 
typical  districts,  the  Engadine  and  the  Dolomites, 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  nor  is  anything,  at  least 


of  marked  beauty,  found  in  them  which  is  not 
also  found,  and  generally  in  more  profusion,  in 
those  two  more  easterly  districts.  Here,  how- 
ever, I  am  speaking  my  impression  and  opinion 
only,  and  am  not  talking  from  wide  or  exact 
knowleilge.  From  what  I  ha\e  heard,  I 
fancy  its  flora  is  rather  distinct  than  either 
generally  very  rich  or  numerous  as  regards 
species.  But  distinct  it  certainlj'  is  ;  and,  owing 
to  similarity  of  soils  probably,  I  have  had  marked 
success  with  Pj'renean  plants.  This  encourages 
me  to  extend  my  experiments  to  others  with 
which  (arriving  in  bad  order)  I  have  hitherto 
failed,  but  which  seemingly  are  well  worth  fetcli- 
ing  and  introducing  to  commerce.  Among  the 
beauties  peculiar,  I  think,  to  the  Pyrenees  are 
Saxifraga  longifolia,  Ramondia  pyrenaica,  Aqui- 
legia  pyrenaica  (a  glorious  alpine  species  of 
Columbine,  easily  grown — with  me  at  least — but 
all  too  rarely  seen),  Senecio  leucophyllus,  Litho- 
spermum  (iastoni  and  graminifolium,  and  Saxi- 
fraga calyeiflora,  aretioidcs,  and  others.  I  trust 
that  I  may  on  another  occasion  have  something 
to  say  as  to  my  rambles  in  those  parts,  and  in 
others  which  I  have  not  yet  visited.  The  Au  vergne 
Mountains  in  France  seem  to  be  worth  visiting, 
judging  by  the  number  of  species  or  varieties 
dubbed  "Arvernensis."  Mont  Cenis  must  be 
visited,  for  it  holds  the  beautiful  C'anq)anula 
Allioni,  and  other  gems  which  I  always  think  of 
as  I  pass  beneath  them  in  the  great  tunnel — very 
propei-lj-  with  my  hat  oft',  for  it  is  night 
when  I  thus  pass  througii  to  Italy,  and 
I  cannot  well  break  my  journey  to  reach 
them.  Of  the  mountains  of  the  Te.ssin,  or  Italian 
Switzerland,  and  of  North  Italj',  I  have  visited 
practically  little  but  iSIonte  Generosa.  This 
mountain  has  its  peak  in  Italy,  its  hotel  two 
miles  oft',  in  Switzerland.  The  mountain  has  been 
spoiled  for  ever  and  for  everybody,  plant-hunters 
included,  by  a  villainous  staring  mountain  rail- 
waj',  unredeemed  by  any  serious  effort  to  mask 
its  ugliness.  It  is  easily  reached  from  Lake  Lu- 
gano on  the  (iothard  Railway.  But  there  remain 
such  mountains  in  North  Italy  as  Monte  Baldo, 
and  (irigone,  and  Bobbio,  and  Tombea,  and  a 
dozen  others,  which  must  be  made  to  relinquish, 
to  me,  some  day,  samples  of  their  wealth  and 
lo\'eliness.  And  I  have  forgotten,  as  ere  leaving 
France  I  should  not  have  done,  to  remind  you 
that  the  Alps  of  Dauphine,  with  Monte  Viso,  and 
the  Aliies-JIaritimes,  are  far  less  explored  than 
are  others.  Though  it  is  improbable  that  they 
can  ever  yield  anything  (unless,  perhaps,  a  few 
new  varieties)  wholly  new,  it  is  certain  that  they, 
like  the  Eastern  Aljjs,  hold  very  many  of  the 
most  distinct  and  beautiful  alpine  plants  of  gar- 
dens, nowhere  else  found.  liianthus  neglectus, 
the  easily  grown  Primula  marginata,  antl  the 
ditticult  and  beautiful  Primula  Allioni,  with 
Saxifraga  cochlearis  and  lantoscana,  .are  among 
the  plants  which  these  "Sea  Al[)s"  send  us. 
Happy  it  is  for  a  "land-lubber''  like  mj'self, 
who.se  enthusiasm  would  yield  before  a  sea  voyage 
as  before  scarcely  anything  else,  tliat,  according 
to  the  better  opinion,  the  flora  of  the  European 
Alps  is  the  richest  alpine  flora  in  the  world,  and 
am  be  reached  with  but  an  hour's  view  (and 
"feel")  of  the  hateful  .sea.  And  so  one  is  half 
comforted  to  learn  from  Mr.  Whymper  that  the 
aljiine  flora  of  the  high  Andes  ap[)arently  amounts 
to  little,  and  one  is  content  to  take  from  the 
mountains  of  Asia  Minor  whatever  Mr.  Whittall 
and  others  may  contrive  to  tii\d  and  send  us,  now 
or  [jresently. 

Cirn&t'on  diseases. — The  Carnation  fungus 
is  likely  to  be  a  troublesome  pest  to  the  growers 
of  Mahnaison  unless  drastic  measures  are  taken 
with  it.  I  have  specimens  sent  here  frequently  ; 
in  some  cases  the  plants  are  so  badly  injured  that 
no  hope  can  be  held  out  of  their  recovery,  and  in 
all  cases  it  would  be  better  to  destroy  the  plants 
and  start  afresh.  All  new  plants  introduced  to 
the  collection  should  be  placed  by  themselves, 
and  in  a  j)Osition  wliere  they  can  be  frequently 
inspected,  and  on  the  first  appearance  of  a  blister 
on  the  leaves  examine  the  place  and  remove  the 


disease  by  cutting  off  the  part  of  the  leaf  affected. 
If  this  is  done  before  the  disease  bursts  through 
the  membranes  of  the  leaves,  no  harm  is  done. 
When  the  disease  develops  and  the  coffee-coloured 
spores  are  scattered  in  a  ripe  state,  there  is  no 
telling  where  it  will  spread  to.  The  Carnation 
maggot  is  active  in  some  collections,  and  at  this 
season  does  most  mischief  amongst  the  young 
seedlings.  The  fly  is  a  small  black  species.  Kill 
the  flies  and  w.atch  for  the  progress  of  the  maggot, 
which  eats  out  the  centre  of  the  plant,  and  tun- 
nels its  way  between  the  membranes  of  the  leaves. 
Here  again  no  dressings  of  patent  mixtures  or 
solutions  will  do  any  good.  The  Carnation 
grower  must  hunt  for  the  tough-skinned  depre- 
dator, .and  the  best  implement  is  a  pin  or  needle 
to  pick  it  out.  It  is  rather  curious  that  in 
this  wet,  rather  cold  season  red  spider  should  be 
troublesome  ;  whereas,  last  year  there  was  but 
little  of  it.  Thrips  will  soon  be  attacking  the 
florist's  favourites.  Syringing  will  keep  it  down, 
but  I  never  think  the  plants  are  safe  until  they 
are  placed  in  a  glass  house  and  fumigated  with 
tobacco  smoke. — J.  Douglas. 


Woods  and  Forests. 


THE   MANAGEMENT   OP   COPPICE 

WOOD. 

Although  coppice  wood  has  deteriorated  con- 
siderably in  value  during  the  past  few  years, 
yet  in  certain  districts  an<l  on  suitable  .soils 
growing  it  at  the  present  day  is,  commercially, 
almost  as  profitable  as  timber.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  uses  to  which  coppice  wood  are  in 
the  main  applied  are  much  localised,  and  which, 
with  the  bulky  nature  of  the  commodity,  will 
to  a  very  considerable  extent  restrict  its  sale 
to  the  localities  in  which  it  is  used.  Thus  in 
Kent  and  Sussex  Hop  ])oles  find  a  ready  market, 
Pea  and  Bean  stakes  in  the  gardening  districts 
around  London,  crate  wood  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  potteries.  Willow  and  Ash  in  ba.sket- 
making  loca'ities,  and  faggot  wood  wherever 
kilns  abound,  or  in  the  environs  of  populous 
districts  generally.  It  will,  therefore,  be  seen 
that  next  to  the  question  of  soil  the  ino.st  iniprr- 
tant  is  that  of  local  demand,  so  tliat  in  form- 
ing a  coppice  plan 'at  i  m  only  sucli  under- 
wood .should  be  used  as  there  is  a  demand  for 
in  tlie  particular  district.  Coppice  wood  may 
either  be  grown  alone  or  in  coinpany  with  lar'^e 
standard  trees,  but  the  latter  must  at  all  times 
be  kept  sutticiently  thin,  so  as  not  to  over- 
shadow and  kill  out  the  undergrowth.  There 
are  .advantages,  too,  in  the  enijiloying  of 
standards  in  the  protection  they  attord  to  the 
young  shoots  in  spring,  as  also  in  the  amount 
realised  for  the  periodical  thinnings  to  which 
they  may  be  subjected.  For  this  purjiose  tlie 
t)ak  is  to  be  recommended,  but  sucli  wide- 
spreading  trees  as  the  Ash,  Elm  and  Beech,  .and 
which  produce  .so  dense  a  shade  as  to  kill  out  all 
vegetation  that  might  spring  up  beneath  them, 
are  to  be  avoided.  Generally  where  the  health 
and  vigour  of  the  cojipicc  wood  arc  ])oints  of 
first  consideration,  it  ivill  not  be  advisable  to 
allow  the  standard  trees  to  occupy  altogether 
more  than  about  one-fiftli  of  the  wooded  area  ; 
and  even  then  the  lower  brandies  should  ho 
pruned  oft',  .so  tliat  the  effects  of  shade  will  be 
mitigated  .as  much  as  po.ssible.  As  to  tlie  woods 
wliich  co])iiiee  most  freely,  the  Ash,  Spanish 
Chestnut,  Oak  and  Hazel  occiqiy  the  first  rank, 
at  least  in  a  profitable  sense,  the  Elm, 
Willow,  Beech,  Bircli,  Hornbeam,  Alder  and 
Sycamore  occupying  a  second,  but,  as  before 
statc'1,  the  nature  of  the  Eoil,  and  le.s:i  so  the 
altitude  and  exi)osure,  have  everything  to  do 
with  the  particular   species   that    will  succeed 
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best.  Thus  Ash  will  do  best  where  the  soil  is 
moist  and  loamy,  the  Spanish  Chestnut  in 
sandy  or  gravelly  districts,  for  rich  plains  and 
hollows  the  Oak  will  be  most  remunerative,  the 
Alder  and  Willow  in  marshy  ground,  and 
where  bare  and  exposed,  the  Birch,  Hazel, 
Beech,  and  Hornbeam  will  succeed  best. 

The  jireparation  of  the  land  and  planting  for 
coppicing  are  similar  in  all  respects  to  that 
adopted  for  the  growing  of  an  ordinary  timber 
crop.  Where  the  ground  is  too  wet,  draining 
should  be  judiciously  engaged  in,  while  trench- 
ing, although  expensive  at  first,  is  amply 
compen.sated  for  in  the  increaseJ  growth  and 
vigour  of  the  underwood.  The  pits  for  plant- 
ing may  be  made  from  3i  feet  to  4  feet  apart, 
and,  if  the  ground  was  previously  trenched,  of 
sufficient  size  to  hold  the  roots  without  undue 
cramping.  It  is  always  well  to  keep  the  stools 
tolerably  close  together,  as  the  shoots  take  a 
more  erect  habit  and  are  straighter  and  more 
valuable  than  when  allowed  too  much  space  and 
side  room.  Two  years  after  being  planted,  or 
at  the  end  of  the  second  autumn,  the  young 
trees,  excepting  such  as  it  may  be  thought  ad- 
visable to  leave  as  standards,  should  be  cut 
over  near  ground  level.  This  cutting  is  a  most 
important  operation,  and  should  only  be  prac- 
tised by  skilled  workmen,  with  tools  of  the 
best  description  and  well  sharpened.  The  cut 
should  be  clean  and  directed  upwards,  all 
splitting  of  the  stems  and  teai'ing  of  the  bark 
being  assiduously  guarded  against  as  conducive 
to  decay  and  early  death  of  the  stools.  After 
four  years'  growth  the  shoots  should  be  thinned 
out,  leaving,  say,  four  on  each  stool,  and 
these  preferably  the  strongest,  the  work  being 
carried  out  at  any  time  from  November 
to  the  end  of  Marcli,  but  not  during  frost. 
Upon  the  kind  of  wood  grown  and  uses  for 
which  it  is  designed  will  depend  very  much  the 
length  of  rotation  pursued,  for  while  Osiers 
might  profitably  be  cut  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year.  Ash,  Oak,  and  Chestnut  would  not 
usually,  even  on  the  be.st  quality  of  soil,  be 
felled  sooner  than  from  ten  to  twelve  years, 
and  the  poorer  classes  of  co|)pice  wood,  especi- 
ally on  poor  soil,  at  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
years.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  duration  of  the  stool  is  usually  proportionate 
to  the  length  of  the  rotation  adopted,  and  with 
good  management  on  fair  soil  the  best  class  of 
coppice  wood  has  a  duration  of  nearly  a  cen- 
tury. In  felling  the  coppice  wood  it  is  always 
advisable  to  cut  as  near  to  ground  level  as 
possible,  the  shoots  feiit  up  having  the  advan- 
tage of  rooting  in  the  ground  and  so  extending 
the  area  of  the  stool,  the  system  of  allowing  the 
stools,  by  careless  cutting,  to  rise  in  some  in- 
stances several  feet  from  the  ground  being 
averse  to  the  best  management.  A  sharp  bill- 
hook should  be  used  for  all  smaller  .shoots,  a 
light  well-grounil  axe  for  those  up  to  say  0 
inches  in  diameter,  and  the  cross-cut  saw  for  all 
over  that  size. 

The  coppice  wood  is  usually  sorted  out  after 
being  cut  down,  the  best  iioles  being  laid  aside 
for  the  use  of  the  Hop  grower,  tlie  next  size 
for  pit  props  or  fencing  as  the  demand  may  be, 
and  so  on  until  every  pole  has  been  arranged 
according  to  what  it  may  be  intended  for,  the 
lop  and  branches  being  bound  into  faggots  for 
fire  or  oven-lighting.  Great  care  is  necessary  to 
avoid  damage  to  the  stools  when  removing  the 
fall,  which  is  not  usually  <lone  until  just  before 
the  young  buds  are  shooting  out,  and  conse- 
quently at  the  time  when  injury  is  most  easily 
brought  about.  The  trampling  of  horsf^s  and 
passage  of  wheels  are  most  injurious,  while  the 
browsing  of  cattle  sliould  be  carefully  guarded 
against.     fJood  roads  are  always  a  great  advan- 


tage in  a  coppice  plantation,  and  to  which  as 
much  of  the  produce  as  possible  should  be  car- 
ried for  loading,  thus  avoiding  damage  to  the 
stools. 

Altliough  the  gro\vth  of  coppice  wood  has  its 
disadvantages,  particularly  in  park  scenery,  yet 
it  is  valuable  in  this  way,  that  should  the  crop, 
from  local  circumstances,  not  be  found  remu- 
nerative, the  plantation  can  at  any  time  be  con- 
verted into  a  standing  wood  by  allowing  the 
best  and  strongest  shoots  from  the  stools  to 
form  the  permanent  crop. 

A.  D.  Webster. 


THE  LARCH  DISEASE. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  Tyrolese 
Larch  is  exempt,  or  nearly  so,  from  the  attacks 
of  the  Peziza,  but  such,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  by 
no  means  the  case.  In  company  with  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach  and  Mr.  Elwes,  I  visited 
quite  lately  a  plantation  of  nearly  30  acres  in 
extent  growing  on  the  Colesborne  estate,  and 
which  was  planted  with  Tyrolese  Larch,  guaran- 
teed true,  in  1890.  To  say  the  least  of  it,  the 
appearance  of  the  young  trees  is  deplorable, 
hardly  one  being  in  a  healthy  condition,  whether 
from  the  attacks  of  insect  pests  or  that  most 
dreaded  of  all  diseases,  the  Larch  canker,  or 
Peziza.  No  better  object  les.son  could  be  pointed 
out  than  the  various  woods  of  Larch  on  Mr. 
Elwes'  (Jlouoestershire  property.  On  a  thin 
oolite  limestone  soil  some  of  the  largest  and 
healthiest  Larches  that  I  know  of  may  be  seen, 
with  clean,  straight  trunks  fully  80  feet  high 
and  of  proportionate  girth,  the  result,  I  was 
told,  of  100  years'  growth.  They  are  growing 
very  thickly  on  the  ground  in  company  with 
Beech  and  a  few  other  trees,  are  perfectly  free 
from  disease,  and  at  the  present  time  are  worth 
from  £3  to  £4  each  ;  in  fact,  the  latter  price  has 
been  obtained  for  more  than  one  specimen  of 
these  trees.  But  the  curious  and  instructive 
part  is  that  on  the  .same  soil,  aspect  and  eleva- 
tion Larch  trees  planted  from  four  years  to  fully 
thirty  years  have  become  badly  diseased. 

One  plantation  in  particular  of  about  thirty 
years'  growth,  and  which,  owing  to  sensible 
management,  contains  what  would  otherwise 
have  been  a  large  number  to  the  acre  of  beauti- 
fully clean  and  valuable  trunks,  is  now  over-run 
by  the  disease,  and  hardly  a  tree  left  that  is 
worth  cutting  down,  so  far  at  least  as  the 
economic  value  of  the  timber  is  concerned. 
But  this  is  only  one  instance  of  many  that  were 
pointed  out. 

Whether  the  gouty,  cankered  stems  will  ever 
even  partially  recover  remains  to  be  seen,  but 
certainly  I  have  noticed  a  change  for  the  better 
where  the  trees,  previous  to  being  attacked, 
were  unusually  healthy  and  growing  under  the 
most  favourable  conditions.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  the  effect  of  the  Peziza  in  pro- 
ducing the  bulged,  twisted  and  cankered  wood 
of  the  trunks  can  never  be  got  wholly  rid  of, 
and  will  ever  after  materially  lessen  the  value 
of  the  tref!S.  It  becomes  a  very  serious  matter 
indeed  when  whole  Larch  plantations  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  years'  grcjwth  become  affected 
with  disease,  and  the  (picstion  that  has  more 
than  once  been  asked  me,  but  which  is  by  no 
means  readily  answered,  is,  "  In  it  advisable  to 
clear  the  whole  ground  and  replant  with  somt! 
other  tree?"  When  we  consider,'too,  that  well- 
grown  Larch  trees  of  thirty  years'  growth,  and 
growing  at  the  rate  of  1200  to  the  acre,  are 
worth  on  an  average  '2a.  Gtl.  each  at  the  least, 
the  loss  per  acre  can  readily  be  summed  up 
after  slating  that  diseased  trees  of  a  similar  age 
can  hardly  be  .sold  at  Is.  each.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  that  owners  of  poor  land,  but  emi- 


nently fitted  for  planting,  do  not  care  to  in- 
crease their  acreage,  preferring  to  rent  it  at  the 
iniserable  rate  of  7s.  per  acre  for  rabbit  shoot- 
ing. More  than  once  during  the  past  few 
weeks  I  have  been  told  by  landed  jjroprietors 
that  they  will  not  now  allow  a  Larch  to  be 
Iilanted  on  their  estates,  so  bad  has  the  disease 
become  and  so  great  the  loss  attending  it. 

When  we  consider  the  great  value  of  the 
Larch  and  at  almost  every  stage  of  its  growth, 
and  that  we  have  no  substitute,  the  cause  and 
nature  of  the  wide-spread  and  deadly  disease 
should  be  brought  prominently  forward  for  dis- 
cussion. Dr.  Sclich  told  me  a  few  days  ago 
that  he  now  agrees  with  me  thit  the  Peziza  is 
only  an  accompaniment  of  the  Larch  disease. 
A.  D.  Webster. 


I 


Stove   and   Greenhouse. 


STREPTOCARPUS   CULTURE. 

Under  this  heading  Mr.  Crawford  writes  of  his 
success  with  plants  grown  in  a  Pine  stove,  and 
attributes  some  failures  to  a  cool  temperature. 
No  doubt  the  plants  will  do  well  under  shade  in  a 
hot  house,  but  they  w'ill  also  do  e<iually  well,  and 
the  flowers  will  last  much  longer  if  grown  cooler. 
I  find  no  difficulty  in  growing  them  well  in  a 
house  the  temperature  of  which  often  falls  as  low 
as  4U'  in  winter  and  with  no  artificial  heat  in  sum- 
mer. I  have  at  the  present  time  a  capital  di.«play  of 
flowers,  many  of  which  are  borne  on  tall  and 
strong  foot-stalks,  some  reaching  at  least  lU  inches 
in  height,  and  earrj-ing  in  some  instances  twelve 
flowers  on  a  scape.  When  these  hybrid  varieties 
were  introduced,  their  adaptability  to  greenhouse 
treatment  was  one  of  the  strong  points  insisted  on 
in  their  favour,  and  it  would  be  a  pity  if  they 
were  to  lose  this  character.  I  see  no  fear  of  their 
doing  so.  A  great  improvement  has  taken  place 
in  the  size,  substance,  and  colouring  of  the 
blooms  since  I  flowered  the  first  batch  of  seed- 
lings, though  that  was  only  a  few  years  ago,  and 
I  think  one  might  venture  to  predict  that  in  a  few 
years'  time  the  blooms  «ill  approach  those  of  the 
Gloxinias  in  size  and  surpa.<-s  them  in  grace.  One 
of  my  seedlings  flowering  for  the  first  time  this 
year  carries  seven  blooms  on  a  scape,  each 
one  measuring  3  inches  long  and  2^  inches 
across  the  lip.  The  one  I  am  best  pleased  with 
(and  of  which  I  enclose  some  flowers  for  your  in- 
spection) is  of  a  beautifully  bright  and  clear 
lavender  colour,  flowers  large  and  borne  on  long 
foot-stalks,  and  altogether  a  most  striking  thing, 
worthy,  I  think,  of  a  name  now  that  named  va- 
rieties are  being  introduced.  The  whites,  too, 
with  delicate  and  bright  markings  and  clear  lemon 
throats  are  \ery  beautiful,  and  make  up  a  charm- 
ing vase  when  cut  and  used  in  association  with 
delicate  greenery  such  as  Maidenhair  Fern  or 
sprays  of  Asparagus  plumosus. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  cultivation,  I  should 
say  that  the  chief  causes  of  failure  are  overpotting, 
over-watering,  and  sometimes  a  want  of  sluule. 
The  plants  here  are  grown  in  a  bouse  facing  north 
on  the  stage  at  the  west  en<l,  .and  are  stood  on  an 
inch  or  two  of  cocoa-nut  fibre.  The  water-pot  is 
very  sparingly  used,  and  over-potting,  which  I 
look  on  as  the  worst  of  evils,  is  carcfidly  avoided, 
the  oldest  plants  only  occu])ying  (i  inch  pots.  If 
I  had  a  choice  of  bouses,  I  should  bo  inclined  to 
choose  a  fernery  where  Adiantums  (bd  well,  as  I 
think  the  treatment  would  suit  the  Strcptocarpi, 
and  the  Ferns  would  associate  well  with  the 
flowers.  In  potting  the  plants  this  sprini;  I  do- 
parted  from  the  usual  mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and 
sand,  using  in  place  of  the  peat  a  little  leaf-moulil 
and  a  good  proportionof  dried  cow  maiune  rubbed 
up  very  finely.  1  used  with  this  an  e.vlra  allow- 
ance of  sharp  sand.  In  this  mixture  the  plants 
have  grown  very  strongly.  During  the  winter  I 
stand  the  plants  on  the  damp  floor  of  the  house 
and  give  very  little  water.     I  raise  seedlings  later 
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in  the  year  than  is  generally  advised,  wintering 
them  in  2J-inch  pots,  and  getting  no  flowers  till 
the  following  spring,  as  I  think  I  get  better  re- 
suits  in  this  waj'  than  if  I  raised  them  early 
enough  to  get  an  autumn  bloom. 

J.  C.  Tallack. 


Carnation    Souvenir    de    la    Malmaison 

diseased  (Haddon). —  The  specimens  of  growth 
sent  show  a  great  lack  of  \igour,  but  that  is  not 
the  cause  of  the  leaves  decaying.  This  is  caused 
in  the  present  instance  by  an  attack  of  red  spider, 
which  has  been  verv  troublesome  this  year  upoii 
the  winter-flowering  Carnations.  Dip  the  plants 
in  a  solution  of  soft  soapy  water  to  which  has  been 
added  a  small  quantity  of  tobacco  liquor.  Syring- 
ing the  plants  well  on  the  mornings  of  fine  days 
will  keep  the  leaves  clear  of  spider. — J.  DoroLAs. 

Carnation  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison. — 
I  note  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Burbidge  on  this  Car- 
nation. Neither  its  origin  nor  history  can  be  of 
much  conseiiuence,  although  all  such  incidents  in 
the  life-history  of  any  favourite  plant  are  very 
interesting  to  specialists.  I  have  an  idea,  which 
I  liave  already  expressed,  that  this  Carnation  was 
probably  raised  at  Malmaison  in  the  time  of  the 
unfortunate  Empress  Josephine,  but  there  is  no 
trace  of  its  name  in  any  of  the  books  written  by 
the  florists  early  in  the  century.  Mr.  Thomas 
Hogg,  of  Paddington  Green,  Middlesex,  w.as  the 
leading  Carnation  specialist,  and  he  gives  lists  in 
the  numerous  editions  of  his  book  on  the  Carna- 
tion, but  has  little  space  for  anj'thing  but  tlie 
florists'  tj-pe,  the  bizarres,  flakes,  &c.  The  earliest 
edition  I  have  is  the  third,  and  after  giving  a  list 
of  194  varieties  he  finds  room  for  four  varieties 
of  French  Carnations,  but  the  Malmaison  is  not 
amongst  them  ;  indeed,  it  would  not  have  been  to 
Hogg's  taste.  Hogg  also  informs  us  that  the 
Empress  Josephine  "had,  amongst  an  endless 
variety  of  elegant  and  curious  shrubs,  plants  and 
flowers,  an  admirable  collection  of  yellow  Picotees 
at  Malmaison.  Her  gardens  were  then  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  celebrated  botanist, 
Bonpland.''  This  could  not  have  been  for  very 
long,  as  he  was  but  twenty-six  years  of  age  when 
he  accompanied  Humboldt  to  South  America  in 
1709,  and  it  is  said  that  in  the  five  years  Bonpland 
travelled  with  Humboldt  he  collected  6(XI0  species 
of  plants.  No  doubt  many  of  the  rare  ])lants  in 
the  gardens  at  Malmaison  were  collected  by 
Bonpland,  as  the  Empress  died  there  in  1814. — 
J.  Don: LAS. 

Carnation  Mile.  Terese  Franco.— I  think 
that  "J.  D.''  is  correct  in  respect  to  Mile.  Terese 
Franco  and  Mrs.  Leopold  de  Rothschild  being 
identical.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  in  October  last  I  saw  the  former 
variety  and  immediately  ordered  some.  At  the 
November  meeting  of  the  National  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society  I  found  the  latter,  and  here  again  I 
ordered  plants.  I  drew  the  exhibitor's  attention 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  like  Mile.  Terese  Franco  of 
Messrs.  So-and-so,  and  which  was  certificated  by 
the  R.  H.  S.  a  month  previous.  In  answer  I  was 
handed  a  circular  containing  Press  opinions,  and 
it  was  pointed  out  tliat  the  variety  was  raised  by 
Mr.  G.  Weedon,  of  Ealing,  who  sold  the  stock  to 
Mr.  (;.  Reynolds,  of  Gunnersbury  Park,  Acton, 
who  afterwards  sold  it  to  the  firm  who  was  then 
exhibiting  it.  Wile.  T.  Franco  I  received  in  the 
autumn  in  very  good  plants  at  2,-.  Gd.  each,  whilst 
the  others  came  to  hand  in  March  in  very  small 
stuff'  at  double  the  price.  — A.  B. 

Carnations  tTriah.  Pike  and  Duke  of  York. 
— "J.  D."  does  well  to  write  in  such  liigh  praise 
of  these  two  splendid  self  perpetual  Carnations, 
for  they  are  so  good  in  every  way  as  to  be  likely  to 
hold  their  own  for  years  to  come.  I  have  derived 
a  similar  impression  to  "  J.D.,"  that  Duke  of 'i'ork 
is  not  -so  free  as  Uriah  Pike  ;  but  while  we  have 
had  opportunities  of  seeing  Uriah  Pike  at  its  best 
in  the  form  of  grand  three  and  four-year-old 
plints  carrying  enormous  heads  of  bloom,  we 
have  never  yet  seen  Duke  of  York  under 
such  favourable  circumstances.  I  have  fancied 
the  latter  to   be  a  little    looser    and    taller    in 


its  growth,  but  time  may  remedy  these  defects  if 
they  are  really  so.  I  went  to  Mr.  James  Pike's 
nursery  at  Acton  about  the  middle  of  May,  where 
I  saw  an  enormous  number  of  plants  of  Uriah 
Pike  of  all  ages,  and  I  took  with  me  a  tine  bloom 
of  Duke  of  York  for  comparison.  The  colour  of 
the  latter  is  bright  shaded  crimson;  that  of  Uriah 
Pike  bright  maroon.  In  size,  fulness  and  finish  I 
could  detect  little  or  no  difference.  If  there  is 
any,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  on  the  side  of  the 
darker,  as  the  bloom  of  Duke  of  Y'ork  was  from  a 
plant  having  three  or  four  flowers  only,  and  I  com- 
pared it  with  plants  of  Uriah  Pike  having  eight 
and  ten  fully  expanded  blooms  with  a  number  of 
buds.  I  think  Uriah  Pike  has  the  most  fragrance. 
The  fact  that  the  old  crimson  Clove  was  one  of  the 
parents  may  account  for  this,  but  Duke  of  York 
is  sweetly  scented.  They  are  both  gems  of  the  first 
water,  and  as  market  varieties  they  must  take  a 
very  high  position.  It  seemed  to  me  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  cut  blooms  of  each  fit  to  go  into  the  finest 
stand  of  self  Carnations,  and  in  neither  case  would 
the  intervention  of  the  exhibitor's  tweezers  be 
neces.sary. — R.  Deax. 

Carnation  'Uriah.  Pike. — I  am  much  inte- 
rested in  Carnations  and  do  not  willingly  allow  an 
apparently  good  variety  to  pass  without  trial.  I 
quite  concur  in  what  "J.  D.,"  in  a  recent  issue, 
sa3'S  in  respect  to  Uriah  Pike.  It  is  a  glorious 
variety,  but  I  have  my  doubts  about  its  being  a 
thoroughly  perpetual  bloomer.  Its  habit  of  growth 
causes  me  to  believe  it  is  not  so  ;  anyhow,  for 
autumn  and  spring  blooming  it  is  indispensable. 
-A.  B. 

*^,*  Having  been  acquainted  with  this  variety 
since  it  was  first  raised — now  some  eight  or  nine 
years  ago  -we  can  say  that  as  a  perpetual-flower- 
ing variety  it  has  no  equal. — Ed. 


Orchids. 

ONCIDIUM  KRAMERTANUM. 

Thi.s  species  very  mucli  resembles  Oncidiuni 
Papilio,  and  I  am  asked  by  Anthony  Schmitz, 
who  sends  a  bloom  of  it,  to  tell  him  the  diflTerence 
between  the  two  plants.  These  are  both  very 
remarkable  species,  and  are  commonly  known 
as  the  Butterfly  Orchids.  In  0.  Krauierianum 
the  pseudo-bulbs  are  orbicular  and  wrinkled, 
tlie  leaves  usually  sliorter  than  in  the  other 
species,  and  not  so  distinctly  marked.  In  (). 
Paijilio  the  bulba  show  the  wrinkles  far  less, 
and  tliere  is  a  vast  dift'ereuce  in  the  two  flower- 
spikes.  In  O.  Papilio  the  scape  usually  averages 
3  feet  to  4  feet  in  length,  and  at  each  joint 
tliere  appears  an  acute  sheathing  bract,  and  from 
the  base  upwards  to  almost  two-thirds  of  its 
entire  length  it  is  terete,  the  other  portion  being 
very  flat.  In  O.  Kramerianum  the  spike  is 
seliUmi  more  than  2J  feet  long  and  is  very 
much  jointed,  resembling  a  thin  Palm  cane,  the 
nodes  being  swollen,  and  with  acute  bracts  of  a 
brown  colour  between  each.  The  dorsal  sepal 
and  petals  are  decidedly  shorter  than  in  O. 
Papilio,  and  the  wliole  flower  is  generally 
smaller,  tlie  claw  of  the  lip  is  also  shorter,  and 
the  front  lobe  appears  much  brigliter  in  colour. 
The  flower-.spike  is  slender  and  knotty-jointed, 
the  nodes  swollen.  The  dorsal  sepal  and  petals 
all  turn  upwards,  yellowish  at  the  base,  towards 
the  ends  reddisli  brown,  and  undulated  ;  the 
lateral  .sepals  very  broad,  deflexed,  reddish 
yellow,  heavily  mottled  with  brown,  and  very 
undulated  at  the  edges  ;  the  side  lobes  of  the 
lip  yellow,  si)otted  with  brown,  whilst  the  front 
lobe  is  very  broad,  beautifully  undulated,  and 
of  a  bright  canary-yellow,  with  a  border  of  reil 
close  to  the  edge.  This  species  was  discovered 
by  \Varscewicz  in  Eciiador  at  some  2000  feet  to 
oOOO  feet  elevation,  about  forty  yt^ara  ago,  and 
since  then  it  has  been  fouiui  by  other  collectors 
in  New  Grenada.     The  flower  .scape  of  Oncidiuni 


Papilio  is  flattened,  and  has  near  the  end 
several  acute  sheath-Uke  bracts  ;  the  upper  sepal 
and  petals  are  about  equal  in  length,  dull  crim- 
son, with  yellow  bars  ;  the  lateral  sepals  very 
broad,  defle.xed  and  undulated  at  the  edges, 
chestnut-brown,  and  barred  with  yellow.  The 
lip  is  very  broad,  flat,  nearly  round,  the  side 
lobes  yellow,  spotted  with  red,  the  front  lobe 
bright  yellow,  with  a  broad  marginal  band  of 
reddish  brown.  This  marginal  border  is  also 
more  pronounced  in  tliis  latter  species.  It  is 
a  native  of  Caraccas  and  Trinidad. 

Both  last  in  flower  a  considerable  time, 
although  but  one  bloom  is  open  on  the  stem 
at  one  time.  After  the  flower  has  passed,  the 
spike  should  not  be  cut  until  it  dies,  as  it  will 
still  continue  to  produce  blooms  for  several 
years.  It  has  been  reported  that  a  white  form 
of  Oncidiuni  Papilio  is  known,  but  no  flower  of 
this  white  Butterfly  Orchid  has  yet  been  pro- 
duced, neither  have  any  plants  of  it  been  im- 
ported. Wm.  Hugh  Gower. 


CYxMBIDIUM  DEVONIANUM. 

Cymbidium  Devonianum  remained  a  very  rare 
plant  for  a  considerable  time  after  it  was  first 
introduced.  It  was  originally  discovered  on  the 
Khasya  Hills  about  the  year  18:57  by  (iibson,  but 
did  not  flower  in  Britain  until  six  or  seven 
years  later,  and  it  was  not  until  about  twenty-five 
years  ago  that  it  was  successfully  imported  in 
sufficient  ([uantities  to  become  generally  known. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  many  importations 
are  constantly  arriving,  and  it  is  now  to  be  found 
in  nearly  all  collections  of  any  importance  in  this 
country.  This  species,  although  not  so  showy 
and  efl'ective  as  some  of  the  larger  growling  kinds, 
such  as  C.  eburneum,  C.  giganteum,  C.  Masters- 
ianum,  C.  Lowianum,  &c.,  is  a  very  interesting 
and  chaste  variety,  and  worth  the  attention  of  all 
amateur  Orchid  growers.  It  produces  its  long 
spikes  of  many  flowers  very  abundantly  betw'een 
the  months  of  Slay  and  July.  The  flov\-ers  will  last 
a  considerable  time  when  cut  and  placed  in  water. 
The  individual  blooms  measure  from  Ih  inches  to 
•2  inches  in  diameter,  the  sepals  and  petals  similar 
in  size,  shape,  and  markings,  being  pale  green 
and  dotted  longitudinally  with  several  lines  of 
bright  jiurple.  The  lip  is  shorter  than  the  other 
segments  and  of  a  rosy. purple  colour,  with  two 
roundish  deep  purple  blotches  at  the  base  (one  on 
each  side).  This  species  is  of  dwarf  habit,  with 
small  pseudo-bulbs,  which  produce  e\ergreen 
leaves  and  does  not  grow  above  a  foot  in  height. 
From  the  base  of  these  bulbs  the  flower-spikes 
appear  soon  after  the  plants  have  finished  their 
growth.  When  growth  is  completed  only  suffi- 
cient water  will  be  required  to  keep  the  bulbs  in 
a  plump  and  healthy  condition.  Cymbidiunis 
produce  stout  fleshy  roots  which  grow  very  freely'; 
therefore,  the  pots  used  should  be  large.  Tiio 
best  jjotting  material  is  a  mixture  of  rough  peat 
and  good  fibrous  loam,  a  larger  quantity  of  the 
latter  and  with  a  little  silver  sand  added. 

This  species  will  thrive  best  when  grown  in  a 
cooler  temperature  than  the  majority  of  sorts 
belonging  to  this  genus,  and  a  position  in  the 
Cattleya  house  will  be  found  to  suit  it  admirably. 
In  its  native  habitat  Cymbidium  Devonianum  has 
been  found  growing  at  an  elevation  of  oOOO  feet 
and  even  more.  It  is  also  found  growing  very 
abundantly  with  other  Orchids,  such  as  Dendro- 
biums.  W.  H.  G. 


Zygopetilum  CUyi.  — This  beautiful  hybrid 
was  raised  and  flowered  for  the  first  time  about 
eight  years  ago  by  Colonel  Clay,  of  Birkenhead, 
after  whom  it  is  named.  The  flowers  from 
"G.  C.'  are  of  this  variety,  and  not,  as  lie  suggests, 
an  extra  fine  form  of  /.  Mackayi.  Zygopetalum 
Clayi  is  a  hybrid  between  Z.  Mackayi  var.  crini- 
tum  and  Z.  maxillare.  This  has  given  us  a  most 
v.iluable  aiJdition  to  this  family,  especially  as 
regards  colour,  blue  being  one  of  the  rarest  shades 
in  the  Orchid  family.     The  flowers  of  this  hybrid 
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now  before  me  are  of  fine  size  and  shape,  sepals 
and  petals  purplish  brown  with  green  margins, 
and  also  barred  or  blotched  with  green  ;  the  li[) 
is  large  and  of  a  bright  purplish  blue,  with  deeper 
coloured  lines.  This  plant  is  very  free  growing 
and  should  be  in  every  collection,  as  it  blooms 
very  profusely.  The  flowers  last  a  considerable 
time  in  perfection.  They  have  on  many  occa- 
sions been  known  to  last  for  two  months  and 
even  longer  in  good  condition.  It  should  be  grown 
in  the  Cattleya  house,  and  succeeds  best  in  ])ots  ; 
the  compost  should  consist  of  good  fibrous  peat 
and  Sphagnum  Moss  in  about  equal  parts,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  silver  sand.  It  requires  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water  during  the  growing 
season.  The  best  season  for  repotting  Zygo- 
petalums  is  when  they  are  starting  into  growth. 
— W.  H.  G. 


MILTONIA  VEXILLARIA. 

Thi.s  has  in  recent  years  become  so  popular, 
owing  to  the  bright  antl  varied  colour  of  its 
blossoms,  together  with  other  fine  qualities, 
that  it  is  almost  difficult  to  find  a  collection  of 
Orchids  wliich  does  not  include  it  in  .some  form. 
Miitonia  vexillaria  appears  to  have  been  first 
discovered  by  Bowman  in  New  Grenada  nearly 
forty  years  ago,  but  it  was  not  until  about 
twenty  years  later  that  it  was  introduced  to 
Europe  in  a  living  state.  It  was  at  this  period 
sent  to  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sous,  with  whom 
it  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  this  country  in 
their  nurseries  at  Chelsea.  For  a  considerable 
time  it  was  a  rare  plant  and  was  eagerly  sought 
after  l)y  all  Orchid  lovers.  Since  then,  how- 
ever, we  have  had  many  importations  from  dif- 
ferent sources  until  it  is  now  one  of  the  most 
popular  Orchids  of  the  day.  This  charming 
species  has  small  pseudo-bulbs,  averaging  about 
2  inches  long  and  usually  partly  hidden  by  the 
leaves,  which  measure  irom  9  inches  to  1  foot 
in  length.  The  flower-scape  is  arching,  and  often 
several  are  produced  from  each  jiseudo-bulb  at 
the  same  time.  The  flowers  are  large  and  vary 
in  both  size  and  markings  ;  the  sepals  and  petals 
are  about  equal  and  usually  of  a  pale  rose  col- 
our ;  the  lip  is  very  large,  broad  and  flat  and 
Inliibed  in  front,  the  base  is  formed  into  a  claw, 
which  is  yellow,  the  other  portion  being  of  a  soft 
rose. 

This  plant  is  one  of  the  freest-growing  and 
most  profuse-flowering  kinds  in  the  wliole  genus, 
and  produces  its  blooms  during  the  summer 
UKiuths,  usually  about  May,  June  and  July. 
Tlie  flowers  vary  from  almost  pure  white  to 
very  dark  rose-carmine.  Miitonia  ve-xillaria  is 
an  evergreen  species,  and  therefore  requires  to 
be  kept  moist  during  tlie  wliole  year,  and 
whilst  making  its  growths  it  must  naturally  have 
a  lilreral  supply  of  water.  It  requires  no  rest, 
as  is  the  case  with  many  kinds,  but  during  the 
winter  months  it  must  lie  watered  with  care. 
Thrijjs  are  its  greatest  enemies,  and  care  must 
be  taken  that  these  do  not  become  established, 
for  they  very  soon  disfigure  the  plants,  and  when 
so  injured  cause  them  to  turn  l)lack,  which  not 
only  gives  tliem  a  bad  appearance,  but  mate- 
rially aft'ects  their  well-doing. 

1  have  always  observed  that  Miltonias  suc- 
ceed best  when  giown  in  pots,  but  great  care 
must  be  exercised  witli  the  drainage,  for  if  tlu^ 
soil  is  allowed  to  become  water-logged,  the  ])lants 
very  soon  show  signs  of  decay.  The  best 
potting  mati^rial  is  a  nice  mixture  of  fibrous 
peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss,  and  care  sliould  be 
taken  in  i>otting  to  elevate  the  bulbs  well  above 
the  rim  of  the  pot.  The  best  season  for  i)ot- 
ting  is  soon  after  tlie  plants  have  finished 
blooming  and  just  as  they  are  commencing  to 
make  their  new  growtln.  This  plant  succeeds 
well  in  a  temiierature  of  from  55°  to  GO',  and 
during  the  growing  season  from  00''  to  70°,  lint 


it  should  be  shaded  from  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun  and  the  atmosphere  always  kept  in  a  nice 
humid  condition.  Some  splendid  varieties  of 
this  sfiecies  have  been  flowered,  and  the  best 
and  most  distinct  varieties  are  the  following,  all 
of  which  are  decided  acquisitions  : — 

MiLToNi.v  VEXILLARH  ALEA. — This  Very  charm- 
ing and  attractive  kind,  first  shown  by  Mons. 
Finet,  of  Argenteuil,  Paris,  is  the  best  white 
form  known.  The  lip  is  of  the  purest  white  with 
a  pale  yellow  claw  and  a  few  lines  of  the  same 
colour  at  the  base.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  also 
of  good  form,  white,  with  a  very  faint  flush  of 
rosy  blush  towards  the  centre.  There  is  also  an- 
other white  variety,  which  appears  to  be  identical 
with    this,    and    which    is   named    M.     vexillaria 


MiLTo.MA  VEXILLARIA  RUBELLA.— The  flowers  in 
this  \ariety  are  not  so  large  as  in  most  of  the 
others,  but  this  deficiency  is  amjily  compensated 
for  by  the  extra  colour.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  of  a  .soft  rose,  whilst  the  lip  is  of  a  beautiful 
carmine  shade  with  the  usual  yellow  marking  at 
the  base  and  the  veins  much  darker,  the  three 
central  lines  being  deep  red  ;  the  pseudo-bulbs  in 
this  variety  are  also  distinct,  being  shorter  and 
rounder,  while  the  leaves  are  much  broader. 
This  usually  flowers  later  in  the  season  than  the 
typical  plant. 

MiLToNiA  VEXILLARIA  srPERiiA.— Thi?  is  Un- 
doubtedly the  best  of  all  the  varieties  of  vexillaria 
that  have  come  under  my  observation.  It  resembles 
the  type  in  growth  and  is  equally  as  free  flower- 
ing.    The  individual  blooms  are  of  medium  size, 


the  sepals  and  petals  bread,  of  a 
lovely  (linki^h  rose  :  the  lip  very 
large  and  wide,  of  a  clear  carmine- 
rose,  with  a  large  triangular  blotch 
of  puriilish  red  at  the  base.  Be- 
tween these  two  colours  is  a  narrow 
band  of  white,  into  which  run  lines 
of  purplish  red.  the  claw-like  disc 
being  bright  yellow.  This  variety 
also  produces  its  blooms  late  in  the 
season.  It  was  first  flowered  by  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence  at  Burford  Lodge, 
Dorking. 

Besides  these  there  are  many 
other  named  varieties,  all  being  beautiful,  and 
varying  somewhat  in  shades  of  colour  ami  mark- 
ings. This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  considering 
the  enormous  quantities  now  importi'd. 

\\u.  Hicn  GowER. 


Miitonia  {Odontoijhssum)  vejillaria. 

Measuresiana.  These  varieties  form  a  pleasing 
contrast  when  grown  with  the  darker  kinds. 

MiLToNiA  VKxn,LARiA  KiENASTiA.NA  is  a  vcry 
fine  and  exceedingly  pretty  variety,  having 
ilowei's  of  an  unusually  large  size.  The  sepals 
and  petals  have  a  rich  rose-coloured  disc  wiih  a 
very  broad  white  margin  ;  the  lip  pure  white, 
with  a  li.rge  yellow  blotch  at  the  base  and  three 
large  deep  purple  veins,  besides  many  fine  rose- 
coloured  lines  running  about  half  way  down. 

Mii.ToNiA  VKXii.LAiMA  ROSEA. — This  Is  a  very 
<listinct  kind,  having  all  the  segments  of  a  uni- 
form deep  rose  colour.  The  lip  has  a  fine  yellow 
blotch  at  the  base  with  a  few  bright  red  lines  on 
the  dis(r,  a  pure  white  band  running  across  be- 
tween the  yellow  blotch  and  the  rose  colour. 


VANDA  ROXBURGHI. 
On  this,  the  first  species  of  this  family  introduced 
into  cultivation,  the  genus  Vanda  was  founded 
by  Robert  Brown  in  IS-JO.  It  is  a  native  of  India, 
growini'  abundantly  in  various  districts  of 
Bengal  and  is  usually  found  upon  the  Mango  trees. 
It  is  of  very  dwarf  liabit,  producing  a  stout  erect 
stem,  whicii  seldom  exceeds  2  feet  in  height  under 
cultivation,  and  as  a  rule  jilants  only  about  half 
that  size  are  usually  seen.  The  leaves  are  curved, 
giving  it  an  elegant  appciiranee,  very  leathery  in 
texture  and  light  green  in  colour;  the  raceme 
grows  erect  and  can ics  from  live  to  ten  flowers, 
each  about  '2  inches  in  diameter.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  about  equal,  pure  white  on  the  outsido 
surface,  whilst  the  inner  sides  are  pale  green, 
striped  and  barred  with  olive  brown  and  slightly 
undulalcil.  The  lip  is  threc-lobcd,  the  side  lobes 
small,  pure  white,  whilst  the  front  lobe  is  of  a 
violet  purple,  paler  at  the  base,  with  a  short 
pinkish  spur  at  the  back.  There  are  Feveral  va- 
rieties of  this  species,  some  with   very  dark  col- 
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oured  flowers  and  others  with  very  light  blooms, 
but  none  sufficiently  distinct  to  bear  varietal 
names.  Vanda  Roxburghi  is  best  grown  in  a 
basket  and  should  be  potted  in  all  Sphagnum 
Moss,  the  basket  three  parts  filled  with  broken 
pots  and  charcoal  for  drainage.  The  plant  should 
be  suspended  near  to  the  glass,  as  it  enjoys  plenty 
of  light  and  sun  and  should  onlj-  be  shaded  when 
the  sun  is  very  powerful  in  the  summer  months. 
It  thrives  well  at  the  cool  end  of  the  East  India 
house  or  at  the  hottest  end  of  the  Cattleya  house, 
where  the  atmosphere  is  alnays  well  charged  with 
moisture.  Very  little  water  will  suffice  during 
the  winter  months,  but  during  the  summer  and 
growing  season  it  will  require  a  much  larger  quan- 
tity. The  flowers  usuall}'  appear  about  the 
months  of  May  and  June,  and  these  will  continue 
in  perfection  from  four  to  six  weeks  if  kept  free 
from  damp.  This  lovely  sjaecies  produces  its 
flowers  on  very  small  specimens  and  makes  a  very 
suitable  companion  for  the  small-growing  Sacco- 
labiums,  which  also  have  erect  spikes.  Vanda 
Roxburghi  was  named  in  compliment  to  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Roxburgh,  who  was  at  the  beginning  of  the 
|)resent  centurv  dire':tor  of  the  Botanic  Gardens 
at  Calcutta.      "  W.  H.  G. 


SHORT  NOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Thunia  Marsh alliana  ionophlebia. — This 
is  a  tine  and  n.ore  *"e  ;c:it']y  coloured  variety  of  the 
type.  Tlie  sepals  and  petals  are  pure  white,  the  lip  <  f 
similar  f-  rni,  but  of  a  delicate  pa!e  yel'ow,  the  sides 
white,  and  the  front  streaked  with  ciimson.  — G. 

Thunia  Dodgsoniana  is  a  distinct  and  hand' 
some  species,  resembUng  somewhat  T.  alba  in  manner 
ot  growth.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  siailar  and 
pure  white,  the  lateral  sepals  very  much  recurved  ;  the 
lip  is  bright  yellow  and  profusely  streaked  with 
purple  line.",  whilst  the  outs'de  is  of  a  sulphur-yellow 
colour  ;  it  generally  flowers  about  August.  —  H. 

Thunia  Brymeriana  — This  species  of  recent 
introduction  ilf  wered  in  this  country  for  the  tir.-t  tin^e 
about  two  years  ago.  It  is  ciosely  allied  to  T. 
Marshalliana,  which  it  resembles  in  general  aspect; 
the  6owers.  however,  are  somewhat  different ;  the 
sepals  and  petals  are  pure  white,  the  lip  beautiful 
citron-yellow,  wiih  numerous  veins  of  crimson-purple. 
It  fli'Wers  in  June,  ar.d  was  imported  by  jlefsrs. 
Sander  and  Co.,  of  St,  Alba:]s,  from  Burmih. — W. 


PRACTICAL  FORESTRY. 
To  THE  Editor  of  The  G.^rdex. 

Sir, — I  addressed  a  letter  to  you  which  appears 
in  The  G-\rdex  of  April  21,  in  reph'  to  statements 
made  bj'  your  correspondent  "  S."  with  reference 
to  a  letter  on  the  above  subject  that  I  wi-ote  in 
the  Scotsman,  and  which  letter  was  copied  into  a 
periodical  that  makes  forestry  a  speciality,  where 
"  S."  saw  it.  It  seems  that  in  this  letter  of  mine 
I  did  not  give  "S.'s"  system  of  planting  the  right 
designation  when  I  called  it  "notching."  I 
a|jologise  to  him  for  the  mistake.  I  borrowed  it 
from  Mr.  Webster's  book,  where  at  page  "20  two 
systems  of  planting  are  given — "pitting"  and 
"notching."  He  gives  the  preference  to  the 
former,  and  wisely  so,  for  I  guarantee  that  at  the 
end  of  forty  years  the  extra  expense  incurred  by 
"  pitting"  will  be  returned  with  .5  per  cent,  inte- 
rest over  the  S3'stem  described  by  "S.,"  where 
he  "crams  the  roots"  of  probably  a  two-year 
transplanted,  shall  I  say  not  "difficult,"  Corsican 
Pine,  which  is  planted  in  Scotland  as  a  free-grow- 
ing tree  to  shelter  hard-wood  trees  into  a  small 
hole. 

It  seems  that  the  great  mistake  Scotch  foresters 
have  made  all  along  has  been  that  they  thin  young 
plantations  at  all.  Mr.  Webster  was  at  one  time 
.so  foolish  as  to  believe  in  thinning  young  planta- 
tions, but  "S."  tells  us  "Mr.  Webster  has  done 
well  in  dismissing  his  views  on  thinning."  "S." 
f  urther  states  that  Mr.  Webster's  new  departure  of 
not  thinning  is  "a  very  safe  rule  to  go  by."  Let 
us  now  hear  what  Mr.  Webster  him.self  has  to  say 
on  this  vexed  subject.  At  page  95  of  his  little, 
but  valuable  book  he  writes  : — 


The  next  and  a  very  important  point  i?  whether  the 
plantation  about  to  be  thinned  is  solely  for  park  or- 
estate  ornamentation,  or  for  its  economic  valu-^.  If 
'he  latter,  keep  the  trees  much  thicker  on  the  ground 
than  if  on  amental  specimens  are  wanted,  and  in  which 
latter  case  they  should  be  sutlicieutly  far  ren  oved  to 
allow  of  the  lower  branches  beiug,  so  far  as  possible, 
retained  in  full  vitality. 

And  at  page  96  he  writes  : — 

We  have  had  to  thin  a  Larch  plantatiou  of  only  six 
years'  growth,  growing  under  very  favourable  con- 
ditions, while  another  planted  at  the  same  time,  but 
under  less  favourable  circumstance-",  only  required  its 
first  thinning  at  the  age  of  eleven  years. 

In  writing  of  mixed  plantations,  Mr.  Webster 
says  :— 

Early  and  frequent  thinnirgs  are  in  such  cases  very 
necessary,  tor  if  a  bard-wooded  tree  once  becomes  lank 
and  weak,  years  are  required  before  it  even  partially 
recovers. 

In  other  passages  of  his  book  Mr.  Webster 
speaks  of  "several  thinnings  being  necessary." 
\Vhat  does  "S.''  say  to  this?  In  his  new-born 
zeal  for  teaching  forestry  I  fear  he  will  have  to 
fall  back  on  lecturing  theorists,  for  he  finds  no 
support  from  such  able  foresters  as  Brown  and 
Webster.  He  evidently  wishes  to  fix  on  Brown 
and  his  teaching  the  ban  that  was  placed  on  the 
use  of  Scotch  timber  for  government  work,  but 
this  is  a  mere  delusion.  Mr.  Brown  was  forester 
at  Arni.ston,  where  I  knew  him  well,  up  to  about 
the  year  IS60,  and  the  very  fine  tirabci-  in  the 
grounds  there  was  cultivated  bj' him- the  park 
trees,  so  to  speak,  after  the  method  that  made 
them  fine  objects  in  the  landscape — while  the 
general  plantations  were  much  less  thinned,  as 
designed  for  the  production  of  timber  for  practi- 
cal purposes.  If  the  prohibition  against  Scotch 
timber  for  government  work  is  removed,  it  may 
well  be  credited  to  Brown  and  his  teaching,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  theoretical  lecturing  or 
teaching  will  subvert  it,  of  which  I  think  there  is 
little  danger,  for  the  mass  of  Scotch  foresters  are 
shrewd,  sensible  men,  and  when  I  called  attention 
to  the  neglect  of  the  thinning  of  many  plantations, 
I  did  not  blame  the  foresters,  but  the  proprietors, 
who  did  not  allow  suHicient  labour  for  the  work. 
"  S."  has  challenged  me  to  show  that  either  Mr. 
Webster,  Dr.  Schlich,  or  Col.  Baily  agree  with 
me.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  what  the  teachings 
of  the  Dr.  and  Col.  are,  and  what  I  know  of  Mr-. 
Webster's  is  what  I  have  gleaned  from  his  book, 
and  it  is  unmistakabl}'  on  my  side  and  against 
"  S., '  and  I  wonder  he  did  not  discover  this. 

With  regard  to  the  Aros  House  trees,  they  are 
magnificent  examples  of  Larch  trees,  and  many 
of  them  are  worth  £5  each.  They  are  for  the 
greater  part  redwood.  They  are  well  worth  the 
figure  at  which  I  put  them.  I  became  aware  that 
several  acres  of  Larch  at  Aros  House  were  blown 
down  about  ISSS.  They  were  not  the  fine  ones  I 
have  before  referred  to  as  being  worth  £350  an 
acre.  They  were  planted  to  shield  the  mansion 
from  the  sea,  and  on  shallow  land  on  rock,  and 
the  gale  blew  them  all  over.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  grounds  the  finest  Larches  are  planted  in 
soil  amongst  loose  stones,  and  have  a  deep  hold 
and  are  otherwise  more  sheltered. 

I  heard  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Allan  got  £'2  each 
for  the  said  trees  where  they  lay,  and  his  letter  I 
send  you  evidently  refers  to  these  trees  and 
corroborates  what  I  heard  six  years  ago,  and  as 
"  S."  is  very  difiicult  to  convince  and  does  not 
give  me  the  credit  he  claims  for  himself,  I 
send  you  the  letter,  which  reads  as  follows  : — 

Aros  House, 

Tobermory, 

May  12,  1804. 
Sir, — I  have  not  sold  any  Larch  .'iric3  ISS'J,  the 
largest  being  60  feet,  and  price  either  lOd.  or  Is.  per 
foot — I  foreet  which.  I  believe  we  have  fold  heavier 
Larch,  but  have  no  note  of  their  cubic  contents.  Cer- 
tainly we  have  heavier  uncut.  The  trees  are  all 
healthy  and  doing  well. 

Sincerely  yours, 

AtFX.  AtLAX. 

When  I  saw  the  trees  that  were  blown  down  in 
1881,  they  were  a  good  deal  thicker  on  the  ground 


than  the  finer  ones  left  so  to  shelter  the  mansion. 
I  think  there  would  be  200  to  the  acre,  certainly 
not  less,  and  allowing  that  they  only  made  30s. 
each,  the  result  is  iiyoO. 

I  was  amused  to  read  that  "  S."  had  a  letter 
from  a  landed  proprietor  in  ^MuU  who  had  COCO 
acres  of  land,  and  that  he  had  planted  400  acres 
of  Larch,  and  now  found  out  that  "  the  value  of 
stock  and  crops  in  that  island  does  not  say  much 
for  Larch.''  Pity  he  had  not  made  this  discovery 
in  time.  In  ISHl  I  travelled  many  miles  of  the 
island  round  Tobermory,  but  there  were  no  such 
extensive  plantations  of  any  kind,  much  less  of 
Larch,  there  then.  "S."  should  advise  the  gen- 
tleman to  visit  his  neighbour  Mr.  Allan,  who 
will  show  him  what  Mull  can  produce  in 
Larch.  He  may  also  vitit  Torloisk,  the  seat 
of  the  Marquess  of  Northampton,  on  the  other 
and  most  exposed  side  of  the  island,  and  he  will 
see  plenty  of  fine  Larch  trees.  If  "S.''  can  take 
a  holiday  and  wishes  to  see  fine  plantations,  let 
me  advise  him  to  visit  Perthshire,  Inverness-shire, 
Ro.ss-shire,  and  Speyside.  At  Castle  Grant  he  will 
see  thousands  of  Scotch  Firs,  many  red  wood  nearly 
to  the  bark,  and  that  will  stand  ten  times  the  tear 
and  wear  of  the  Baltic  timber  that  comes  to 
Leith.  At  Gordon  Castle  he  will  see  a  forest  of 
the  same  tree  that  could  not  be  purchased  for 
£350  per  acre,  on  ground  that  produced  only 
Heather  when  they  were  planted— eighty  or  ninety 
years  ago.  At  Brahan  Castle,  near  Dingwall,  he 
will  .see  hundreds  of  Oaks  that  would  not  need  to 
hang  their  heads  if  they  were  transferred  to  Sher- 
wood Forest.  At  Castle  Leod,  near  Strathpeti'er, 
he  will  see  some  grand  trees,  especially  conifers  and 
Spanish  Chestnuts,  one  of  which  has  a  girth  of  25 
feet. 

It  appears  to  mo  that  the  Larches  that  have 
come  under  "  S.'s''  observation  mu.'t  have  been 
poor,  miserable  stuff,  stifled  from  want  of  timely 
thinning,  and  for  the  greater  part  white  wood, 
while  the  Larch  I  have  been  referring  to  is  red 
wood  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  bark,  and  is 
the  most  endurable  weed  known  for  all  purposes 
for  which  it  is  adapted.  I  now,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  close  this  correspondence,  and  never 
would  have  begun  it  had  an  attempt  not  been 
made  to  pin  me  to  assertions  I  never  made. 

Clovenfords.  W.  Thojison. 


Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


THE  LONDON  PANSY  SOCIETY. 
The  exhibition  of  this  society  took  place  in  connec- 
tion with  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  .Tune  12,  and  though  not  so  extensive  as 
last  year,  amateurs  contr-ibutmg  less  on  the  whole 
than  in  1S93,  vet  the  display  was  decidedly  cre- 
ditable. The"  fancy  Pansies  which  came  from  the 
north  were  brillian't  in  colour  genei'ally,  though 
lacking  finish,  owing  to  the  cold  and  moist 
weather.  One  of  the  tables  down  the  length  of 
the  Drill  Hall  was  nearly  full  of  blooms,  and  tlie 
only  trade  collection  ex'hibited— a  somewhat  ex- 
tensive one — had  to  be  accommodated  at  the  side. 
The  sprays  of  Violas  (generally  shown  in  the  case 
of  the  small  collections  on  plush-covered  shields) 
were  very  attractive,  and  the  amateurs  who  are 
members  of  the  society  aiipear  to  grow  these 
more  lai-gely  than  the  "bold  and  striking  fancy 
Pansies. 

The  only  open  class  collection  of  Pansies  and 
Violas  came  from  Mr.  S.  Fye,  Catterall,  (iarstang, 
and  consisted  of  eighty  sprays  of  Violas  set  up  on 
a  background,  elevei"i  boards  each  containing 
twenty-four  blooms  of  fancy  Pansies,  one  of 
twelve  and  one  of  twenty-four  show  varieties.  The 
Violas  were  unnamed.  "The  fancy  Pansies  were 
named  in  such  a  way,  that  it  w.is  very  diliicult  to 
rend  them.  The  sliow  Pansies  consisted  of  ycl- 
hiw  grounds,  A.  West,  R.  M.  Wenley  and  John 
Dalziel  ;  white  grounds,  Mrs.  Wilson  and  .Je.ssio 
Thomson  ;  dark  selfs,  Willie  Cook,  G.  Paterson 
and  Nellie  Cook,  with  some  sce<lling  yellow  and 
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white  selfs.  There  were  two  collections  of  forty- 
eight  fancy  Pansies,  and  these  beingr  closely 
arranged  upon  metal  stands  left  but  small  spaces 
for  writing  the  names,  and  it  was  only  with  diffi- 
culty they  could  be  deciphered.  The  oest  forty- 
eight  blooms  came  from  Mr.  Matthew  Campbell, 
florist,  High  Blantyre,  N. B. ,  his  leading  flowers 
being  .John  Allan  (very  fine),  David  Rennie,  Agnes 
Mabel,  Maggie  Watson,  Lord  Hamilton,  J.  S. 
Irvine,  Mrs.  J.  McConnell,  Mrs.  R.  Thomson,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Ritchie,  James  Campbell,  Mrs.  Grossart, 
Mrs.  Caldwell,  W.  B.  Smellie,  Mrs.  Findlay, 
Jessie  Ford,  Archibald  Buchanan,  Dr.  Bostcck, 
&c.  The  foregoing  list  may  be  accepted  as  fur- 
nishing a  very  fine  and  select  collection  ;  second, 
Mr.  John  Smellie,  Busb}',  with  a  collection 
equally  large  and  bold,  as  well  as  brilliant  in  col- 
our, but  liicking  the  tinish  of  the  jireceding  stand. 
Both  exhibitors  had  a  few  unnamed  seedlings. 
There  were  four  collections  of  twenty-four  fancy 
Pansies,  some  brilliant  blooms  being  staged.  Mr. 
A.  Irvine,  Kyles  of  Bute  Nursery,  Tighnabruach, 
N.B.,  was  placed  first,  with  Arthur  Irvine,  Mrs. 
Spence,  H.  Clarke,  Mrs.  Sharrad,  Mrs.  J.  IJ. 
Downie,  Annie  Ross,  John  Knox,  Dora  Dean, 
VV.  J.  Russell,  B.  Doulton,  Miss  Morton  and  some 
seedlings  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Smellie,  also  with 
large  and  striking  blooms ;  third,  Messrs.  W. 
Paul  and  Co.,  Bridge  of  Weir,  N.B.  There  were 
four  stands  of  twelve  blooms,  and  here  again 
finely  coloured  flowers  ruled,  Mr.  A.  Irvine  being 
placed  first;  second,  Mr.  .1.  Smellie;  third,  .Mr. 
M.  Campbell.  With  twelve  blooms  of  one  variety 
Mr.  J.  Smellie  was  placed  first  with  Mrs.  W 
Watson,  a  fine  and  striking  Pansy ;  Mr.  M.  Camp- 
bell was  second,  with  John  Allan;  Mr.  A.  Irvine 
third,  with  an  unnamed  variety.  For  twelve  un. 
named  seedlings  Mr.  A.  Irvine  was  first,  Mr.  .1 
Smellie  second,  and  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Co.  third' 

The  refined  show  Pansies  were  sparingly  repre- 
sented, though,  judging  from  the  Scotch  lists,  a 
large  number  of  varieties  is  in  cultivation.  Mr. 
A.  Irvine  was  first,  with  a  dozen  charming  flowers ; 
dark  selfs,  Willie  Cook,  very  fine,  J.  T.  Howard, 
and  Rev.  J.  Morrison  ;  yellow  selfs,  Mrs.  John 
Hunter,  rich  deep  j-ellow,  very  fine  in  colour ; 
Mary  Pinkerton  Irvine,  and  Winnie  Irvine,  a 
pretty  primrose  self  ;  white  self,  Bobby  Harper  ; 
yellow  grounds,  R.  M.  Wenley,  Alfred  West,  and 
Penicuick  ;  white  grounds,  Mary  Campbell  and 
Mrs.  Wilson;  second,  Mr.  M.  Campbell;  third, 
Mr.  J.  Smellie,  both  with  unnamed  flowers  of 
good  quality. 

S[)rays  of  Violas  were  in  strong  force,  and 
there  were  three  competitors  with  twenty-four 
sprays,  nine  blooms  of  each  ;  in  all  cases  they 
were  tastefully  backed  with  their  own  foliage. 
Messrs.  J.  C'heal  and  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseiies, 
Crawley,  were  first,  with  Duchess  of  Sutherland, 
Delicata,  Duchess  of  York,  Black  Prince,  Oold- 
finch,  Josephine,  William  Neil,  Princess  May, 
striped  ;  Profusion,  Max  Kolb,  violet,  very  fine 
in  colour;  Lord  Klcho,  yellow;  Blue  Bell,  Earl 
of  Beaconsfinid,  and  Ardwell  Gem  ;  second,  Mr. 
J.  Smellie ;  third,  Miss  Kate  Hopkins,  Mere 
Cottage,  Knutsford,  who  had  Duchess  of  Albany, 
York  and  Lancaster,  Sovereign,  Wonder,  and 
Duchets  of  Sutherland  as  her  leading  varieties. 
Messrs.  C'heal  and  Sons  were  the  only  exhibitors 
of  twelve  sprays,  nine  blooms  in  each  ;  they  had 
Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Trentham  Purple,  Coun- 
tess of  Kintore,  Crimson  King,  Duchess  of  York, 
(ioldfinch,  Evelyn,  Ardwell  Gem,  Max  Kolb, 
Profusion,  Princess  May,  and  Annie  King. 

With  six  sprays  of  rayle.ss  Violas  of  the  Sylvia 
or  large  type,  Mr.  J.  Smellie  was  the  only  exhibi- 
tor, the  varieties  unii'itned,  and  though  the  only 
exhibitor  of  the  same  number  in  the  class  for  ray- 
less  small-flowered  Violas  of  the  Violetta  type,  ho 
was  placed  first.  The  president's  prize'  for  a 
group  of  six  plants  of  Violas  showing  the  natural 
habit  of  growth  was  won  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Rowherrv, 
South  Woodford,  who  had  Cottage  Maid,  Sylvia, 
Duchess  of  Fife,  Wm.  Neil,  Ardwell  (Jem,  and 
Lemon  Queen. 

In  the  amateurs'  division  there  was  but  one 
stand  of  twelve  fancy  Pansies,  that  from  Mr.  W. 


Penson,  High  Street,  Newport,  Salop.  The  class  for 
six  fancy  Pansies,  distinct,  brought  four  competi- 
to:-a,  Mr.  H.  A.  Needs,  Woking,  being  placed  first 
witii  Neil  McKay,  Miss  Hudson,  David  Rennie, 
Maggie  McPhail,  and  two  unnamed  ;  second,  Mr. 
A.  J.  Rowberry  ;  third,  Mr.  Bruce  Cook,  Ching- 
ford.  The  only  exhibitor  of  twelve  blooms  of  one 
variety  was  Mr.  A.  J.  Rowberry,  who  had  David 
Rennie.  There  was  but  one  exhibitor  of  six 
blooms  of  one  variety,  Mr.  W.  Penson  being 
placed  first  with  Tom  Travis. 

Violas  in  sprays  were  well  shown  by  amateurs. 
Mr.  A.  J.  Rowberry  was  the  only  exhibitor  of 
twelve,  six  blooms  in  each,  and  was  awarded  the 
first  prize,  with  Lemon  Queen,  Acushla,  Blue 
tiown.  Duchess  of  Fife,  Archie  Grant,  Ardwell 
tiem,  J.  B.  Riding,  Sylvia,  Peter  Barr,  Wm.  Neil, 
Duchess  of  Sunderland,  and  Goldfinch.  There 
were  two  exhibitors  of  six  s|)r,ays,  six  blooms  of 
each,  Mr.  H.  A.  Needs,  Woking,  being  placed 
first  ;  second,  Mr.  Walter  Beeching,  Warren 
Road,  Chingford.  There  was  good  competition 
in  the  class  for  six  sprays,  three  blooms  of  each. 
Mr.  Ed.  Fuller,  Kelvedon,  was  first  ;  second,  Mr. 
E.  R.  Smith,  Muswell  Hill  ;  third,  Mr.  Bruce 
Cook,  Chingford.  There  were  four  exhibitors  of 
six  sprays  of  six  blooms  each,  three  light  and  three 
dark.  Mr.  A.  J.  Rowberry  was  again  first, 
with  dark,  Archie  Grant,  Craigie,  and  Princess 
Beatrice  ;  light.  Lemon  Queen,  Gip.=y  Queen,  and 
Bullion  ;  second,  Mr.  Bruce  Cook,  with  dark, 
Acushla,  Crimson  King,  and  Mrs.  Grant ;  light. 
Duchess  of  Fife,  Lemon  Queen,  and  Lilias  ; 
third,  Mr.  W.  Beeching.  There  was  but  one 
exhibitor  of  six  sprays,  six  blooms  of  each,  Sylvia 
type — Mr.  A.  J.  Rowberry,  who  was  placed  first 
with  (ieorge  Muirhead,  Christiania,  Sylvia's 
Rij'al,  Sweet  Lavender,  Sylvia,  and  Blue  Gown. 
Mr.  Rowberry  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  six  sprays 
of  the  Violetta  type,  taking  the  second  prize  with 
Blush  tjueen,  Violetta,  Picotee,  George  McLeod, 
and  seedlings. 

The  premier  fancy  Pansy  was  John  Allan,  a 
superb  variety  raised  by  the  late  Mr.  Eraser,  and 
shown  by  Mr.  Matthew  Campbell. 


ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY. 

Flor.vl  P.\k.\de. 

The  now  annual  children's  floral  parade  was  this 
j'ear  completely  spoilt  by  a  persistent  downpour 
of  rain.  Not  a  ray  of  sun  enlivened  the  atliur, 
and  therefore  it  was  impossible  to  follow  the  usual 
routine,  as  far  as  possible  everything  being  under 
cover.  Such  "fetes"  as  this  depend  entirely 
upon  the  weather— as  a  rule  unkind  to  this  society, 
but  we  never  remember  such  an  unfortunate  day. 
The  exhibits  of  mail  -  carts  and  miscellaneous 
things  were  quite  as  numerous  as  usual,  and  some 
exceedingly  pretty  bits  of  decoration  were  ar- 
ranged, but  as  a  rule  they  were  too  lumpy.  White 
and  crimson  Roses,  blue  Cornflowers,  Poppies, 
Mrs.  Sinkins  Pink  and  S[}:inish  Irises  were  the 
principal  flowers  used,  and  the  be.'t  exhibit  of  all 
was  a  decorated  pony  from  Mr.  E.  A.  Tietkens. 
Piidc  Carnations  and  white  Pinks  were  liberally 
employed,  and  the  result  was  a  careful,  not  to  say 
elaborate  decoration.  Very  creditable  was  the 
arrangement  of  Marguerites,  Pojjpies  and  Corn- 
flowers in  the  exhibit  from  Mr.  A.  Jenks,  and  a 
good  word  may  also  be  said  for  the  tasteful 
arrangement  of  deep  crimson  Roses  from  Mrs. 
Lep|)er.  As  a  rule  those  exhihits  in  which  Corn- 
flowers and  white  Pinks  played  the  chief  part 
were  the  prettiest.  The  deep  blue  of  the  Corn- 
flower is  a  lovely  shade,  rich  and  distinct. 

In  the  large  tent  a  number  of  exhibitors  had 
excellent  groups.  Roses  were  remarkably  fresli 
in  colour  and  of  very  good  form.  A  large  grouji 
came  from  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  com- 
prising plants  and  cut  flowers.  Carmine  IMIar 
was  shown  in  (piantity.  Its  single  flowers  .are 
very  bright  carmine  in  colour,  a  lovely  shining 
shade.  Paul's  Early  Blu.sh  is  of  delicate  shade, 
and  the  Polyantha  types  were  shown  in  great 
variety.     Mr.   Kumsoy,  Joynings'  Nursery,  Wa!- 


tham  Cross,  had  a  splendid  display  of  cut  flowers, 
one  variety  named  Climbing  Earl  of  Pembroke 
being  of  note  for  its  full  deep  crimson,  sweetly 
scented  flowers  and  vigorous  climbing  habit. 
Viscountess  Folkestone  was  shown  in  faultless 
form  ;  its  distinct  colour  and  beautiful  shape  are 
unique.  Niphetos  was  worthy  of  mention.  Mr. 
Frank  Cant,  Colchester,  showed  inany  bo.\es  of 
lovely  blooms.  Want  of  space  pre\ents  mention 
of  many  kinds,  but  such  Teas  as  Cleopatra, 
Mme.  de  \^'atteville,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Edith 
(iitford,  and  the  brightly  coloured  Ma  Capu- 
cine  were  ur.U:ually  b  iht.  Mr.  George  Mount, 
Canterbury,  had  many  boxes,  comprising  the 
leading  Tea  and  Hybrid  Perpetual  varieties. 
The  well-known  William  Allen  Richardson  was 
brilliant  in  colour.  l^)uite  a  fe;iture  consisted 
of  the  two  boxes  of  Hybiid  Sweet  Briers  from 
Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.,  i^alisbury, 
who  purchased  the  many  fine  kinds  rai.sed  by 
Lord  Penzance.  Several  of  the  hybrids  shown  on 
the  jiresent  occasion  were  given  each  an  award  of 
merit,  and  throughout  the  .series  one  could  not 
help  admiring  the  strong  and  delicate  tones — a 
charming  variation  of  subtle  shades.  Hardy 
(lowers  were  shown  by  several  firms.  Messrs. 
Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  had  a  deliglitful  series 
of  tufted  Pansies  (Violas)  in  great  variety.  The 
flowers  were  well  set  u]),  large,  and  of  many 
shades,  whilst  they  also  had  other  hardy  plants 
flowering  now,  [  a-ticularly  fine  being  the  brightly 
coloured  Papaver  nudicaule  rainiatum  and  double 
and  single  Pyrethrums  in  gieat  variety.  Jlessrs. 
Dobbie,  of  Rothesay,  had  a  very  fine  displa}',  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  tufted  Pansies.  All  the  leading 
kinds  were  represented,  and  the  floviers  in  the 
cool  light  showed  to  conspicuous  advantage. 
They  also  had  some  very  fine  single  Pyre- 
thrums, distinct  and  rich  in  colour,  and  neat 
in  form.  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  Langport, 
Somerset,  had  a  very  large  display,  comprising 
Pitonies,  double  and  single  Pyrethrums,  Delphi- 
niums, and  Amaryllis.  Of  the  Pa-onies,  amongst 
others  very  striking  was  a  variety  named  Lady 
Brooke,  the  flowers  of  a  pink  colour.  Messrs. 
Barr  and  Son,  Covent  Garden,  had  many  kinds  cf 
hardy  flowers,  consisting  amongst  others  of 
Pajonies,  Gaillardias,  and  Spanish  and  other  Iriser. 
Orchids  were  represented  by  a  very  fire  group 
from  Messrs.  H.  Low  and  Co.,  LTpper  Cla|)ton. 
One  of  the  chief  species  was  Cypripedium  bellatu- 
lum  in  variety,  excellens  being  a  very  fine  form. 
Cattleyas  and'  the  other  principal  Orchids  in 
bloom  now  formed  the  display.  Mr.  Henry 
James,  Castle  Nursery,  Norwood,  showed  a  well- 
arranged  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  ;  also  Mr. 
R.  Scott,  gardener  to  Miss  Foster,  The  Holme, 
Regent's  Park.  Mr.  Chard,  of  Stoke  Newington, 
had  a  very  pretty  flower-laden  alco\e  for  ball 
room,  pink  and  white  flowers  being  tastefully 
used.  There  were  a  few  other  exhibits  of  minor 
importance. 

Notes  of  the  Week. 


Dianthus  Cyclops.— This  is  a  remarkably 
bold  garden  Pink,  a  grouj)  of  which  is  in  bloom 
on  the  Kew  rockery.  It  is  strong  in  growth  and 
bears  very  large  flowers  of  a  deep  erim,-on  colour, 
set  oH' with  a  maroon  zone.  A  good  group  of  it  U 
showy  at  this  season. 

China  Rose  Duke  of  York.  —This  very 
pretty  China  Rose  has  been  sent  us  by  Messrs. 
Wm.'l'aul  and  Son.  It  has  rather  a  vivid  centre 
which  gives  it  a  bright  variegateil  look.  Such 
kinds  as  this  and  Laurette  Me.ssimy  should  call 
more  attention  to  this  now  neglected  group  of 
Roses,  which  are  such  flue  ornaments  for  the  early 
summc  r. 

Harrison's  Hose  (Rosa  lutea  Harrison!)  is 
delightful  when  grown  in  a  small  bed,  and  the 
liretty  little  Scotch  Ko.-es  are  also  seen  to  advan- 
tage under  such  coiKlitions.  We  recently  made 
no7,eof  a  group  of  R.  llarri.<onias  the  most  brilliant 
thing  in'  the  garden,  the  bright  yellow  flowers 
bein"  borne  in   profusion   on  the   tlinder  stems 
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clothed  with  small  bronzy  green  leaves.  It  is  one 
of  the  showiest  Roses  in  cultivation. 

^schynanthus  Hildebrandti  is  a  bright- 
flowered  Burmese  species,  suitable  for  a  small 
basket.  It  is  quite  dense  in  growth,  with  small 
leaves  and  a  profusion  of  brilliant  orange-scarlet 
flowers,  tubular  and  very  striking,  as  they  are 
unusually  vivid.  A  specimen  is  at  present  in  full 
beauty  in  the  stove  at  Kew.  A  few  well-flowered 
plants  would  brighten  even  a  large  house. 

A  white  Geranium.—"  \V.  D.  R.  D.'s"  note 
on  the  white  variety  of  Geranium  sanguineum  is 
an  interesting  one.  I  have  never  seen  a  white 
variety,  nor  can  I  remember  having  seen  it 
ofTered.  There  are  many  thousands  of  the  typical 
plant  on  the  coast  of  the  Solway  near  here,  but 
there  seems  no  tendency  among  them  to  sport. 
The  Lancashire  variety,  G.  s.  lancastriense, 
found,  as  I  understand,  on  Walney  Isle,  is  a 
pretty  varietj-,  growing  and  flowering  very  freely. 
— S.  Arxott,  Cai-stfhoni,  Jjiimfriea,  N.B.' 

Sedum  sarmentosum  is  a  somewhat  uncom- 
mon Stonecrop.  Its  variegated  variety  grown 
for  bedding  under  the  name  of  S.  carneum  varie- 
gatum  is,  of  course,  better  known,  but  one  does 
not  see  much  of  the  type.  It  is  a  tine  thing  to 
grow  in  shallow  pans  suspended  from  the  roof  of 
the  greenhouse,  its  bright  yellow  flowers  being 
crowded  into  a  flattened  inflorescence,  almost 
hiding  the  leafage.  At  Kew  it  is  planted  out  at 
the  eJge  of  the  side  stages  near  to  the  Oxalises, 
and  i?  a  good  plant  for  sucli  a  purpose. 

Lonicera  Sullivandi.— This,  one  of  the  new 
varieties,  is  closely  allied  to  L.  Douglasi,  for, 
like  that  kind,  the  flowers  are  small  and  thickly 
clustered,  the  upper  pair  of  leaves  uniting  with 
the  flowers  in  the  centre.  We  ha\-e  two  plants, 
and  the  flowers  differ  in  colour,  but  the  better  one 
is  decidedly  distinct  and  bright,  its  flowers  being 
of  a  soft  rosy-red  liue  when  fully  open  and 
brighter  than  those  of  any  but  the  red  trumpet 
Honeysuckle.  It  has  no  scent.  It  blooms  con- 
siderably earlier  than  L.  Douglasi  and  is  very 
pretty. — A.  H. 

A  noble  giant  Asphodel.— I  am  so  proud 
of  ray  Eremurus  robustus,  that  I  had  a  photograph 
taken  of  it  last  week.  It  was  then  10  feet  S  inches 
high,  and  I  think  would  have  grown  another  inch 
or  two  if  my  little  son  had  not  tried  his  strength 
on  it  this  morning  and  snapped  the  end  off.  I 
send  you  the  bit  and  also  the  picture.  It  is  finer 
this  year  than  usual.  E.  himalaicus  was  not  so 
fine,  and  for  the  first  time  for  a  few  years  none  of 
iny  plants  of  E.  Bungei  will  bloom.  The  figure 
in  the  photo  will  give  an  idea  of  the  height  of  the 
plant. — F.  Page  Rubkrts,  Srv/e. 

Catalogue  of  the  plants  in  the  garden  at 

Eister  Duddingston  Lodge. —  We  have  received  a 
very  nicely  printed  catalogue  of  a  large  collec- 
tion of  plants  in  the  garden  at  Easter  Dudding- 
ston Lodge.  The  late  proprietor,  Mr.  Chas. 
Jenner,  took  a  great  interest  in  the  drawing  up 
of  this  list,  but  did  not  live  to  see  its  completion. 
It  has  been  carefully  compiled,  and  gives  a  fair 
idea  of  the  wealth  of  this  unique  private  collec- 
tion, upon  which  unceasing  care  and  ungrudging 
outlay  were  bestowed  for  many  years  by  its  late 
proprietor. 

Notes  from  Liphook.  —In  t  he  rock  garden  here 
this  week  the  following  plants  have  been  very 
elfectiye  ;  Linum  provinciate,  Calliprora  lutea, 
Veronica  ameth3'stina,  Lilium  pyrenaicum.  Ane- 
mone palmata  alba,  Cistus  salviafolius,  Potentilla 
pyrenaica,  Dianthus  squarrosus,  Linariadalmatica, 
(inaphalium  arenarium,  Dianthus  cinnabarinus, 
Lithospermum  graminifolium,  (ilaueiumFischeri, 
Melittis  melissophyllum,  Hieracium  villosum,' 
Ajuga  rosea.  Allium  Ostrowskyanuni,  Thalictrum 
aquilegifolium,  Eriogonura  umbellatum,  Achillea 
rupestris,  Paul's  Single  Crimson  Rose,  Saponaria 
ocymoides  splendens.— iM.  A.  R.,  Lip'iooh. 

Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London.- Two 
large  plants  of  Agave  americana,  the  American 
Aloe,  or  Century  Plant,  arc  now  showing  their 
flower-spikes  at  the  Botanic  Society's  Gardens. 
The  last  time  this  took  place  was  in  1859,  when  a 


plant  of  this  species,  said  to  be  over  81)  years  old, 
threw  up  a  flower-spike  to  the  height  of  30  feet, 
with  numerous  candelabra-like  branches  bearing 
at  their  extremities  large  clusters  of  brilliant 
yellow  flowers,  lasting  in  bloom  for  some  months, 
the  whole  plant  dying  at  its  close.  Many  other 
rare  and  interesting  plants  have  flowered  this 
year  at  the  gardens,  a  result  due,  it  is  believed, 
to  the  very  hot  dry  summer  of  last  season. 

Begonia  kewensis — This  Begonia,  of  hybrid 
origin,  is  well  adapted  for  baskets,  as  one  sees  it 
in  the  stove  at  Kew,  a  specimen  there  being  in 
full  bloom.  It  has  been  in  flower  more  or  less  for 
many  weeks  past,  but  we  have  never  seen  it  in 
such  fine  condition  as  at  present.  The  growth  of 
the  plant  is  rather  stiff,  the  leaves  of  a  bright 
green  shade,  and  the  flowers  borne  freely  in 
masses,  the  male  flowers  of  the  purest  white, 
the  female  ones  of  a  yellowish  tinge — a  pleasing 
contrast.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  Begonia,  especially 
for  a  hanging  basket. 

Streptosolen  Jamesoni. — One  of  the  most 
interesting  plants  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  was  S.  Jamesoni, 
which  is  seldom  seen,  although  a  remarkably 
bright-flowered  greenhouse  species.  It  is  the 
only  representative  of  the  genus  and  was  intro- 
duced from  Colombia  as  long  ago  as  1847.  The 
flowers,  produced  in  terminal  panicles,  are  of  a 
brilliant  orange-red  colour,  not  large  individuailj', 
but  in  the  aggregate  making  a  very  eft'ective  dis- 
play. The  plant  is  not  difficult  to  grow,  relishing 
a  sandy  soil,  and  may  be  increased  by  cuttings. 
There  are  many  fine  old  plants  like  this  rarely 
scon  in  gardens. 

Gladiolus  Cooperi. — Several  plants  of  this 
splendid  species  are  in  bloom  in  the  Cape  house  at 
Kew.  It  is  quite  as  pleasing  as  any  of  the  florists' 
kinds,  because  brilliant  in  colour  and  more  grace- 
ful. This  (iladiolus  was  introduced  from  the 
Cape  in  1862  and  was  figured  in  the  BotanienI 
Maiia-Ane,  t.  6202.  It  grows  about  2  feet  in 
height,  the  leaves  erect,  from  12  inches  to  IS  inches 
long,  and  the  scape  or  spike  bears  several  flowers, 
each  of  good  form  and  bright  colour.  The  upper 
segments  are  of  a  clear  carmine-rose  colour,  the 
lower  ones  of  the  same  shade,  but  enriched  with 
a  central  longitudinal  stripe  of  purple-magenta. 
When  several  plants  are  in  one  pot  a  rich  display 
results. 

Caterpillars. — Many  of  the  woods  in  this  dis- 
trict present  a  very  pitiable  sight,  for  the  trees 
are  almost  as  bare  of  foliage  a-*  they  were  at 
Christmas,  having  been  denuded  of  their  leaves 
by  the  ravages  of  caterpillars.  The  Oaks  in  par- 
ticular have  suffered  to  such  an  extent,  that 
numbers  of  them  will  scarcely  recover.  These, 
however,  are  by  no  means  the  only  trees  affected, 
for  the  Beech,  Birch,  and  others  in  some  instances 
are  quite  as  bad.  Some  orchards,  too,  are  so 
stripped  that  the  trees  in  them  are  almost  bare. 
It  is  somewhat  curious  when  going  through  the 
woods  to  see  thousands  of  these  little  creatures 
suspended  from  the  branches  by  a  fine  silk-like 
thread,  while  the  ground  beneath  is  covered  with 
them.— H.  C.  P.,  UiktifJd. 

Primula  imperialis. — Amongst  the  most  in- 
teresting plants  in  bloom  at  Kew  this  week  is  P. 
imperialis,  also  known  as  P.  prolifera.  A  coloured 
plate  of  it  was  given  in  The  Garden  of  Sept.  19, 
1891  (p.  266),  and  a  figure  of  it  also  appeared  in 
the  Botanical  Maijnzine,  t.  67.S2.  It  was  intro- 
duced from  the  Himalayas  and  Java  ten  years  ago, 
and  when  well  grown  is  very  handsome,  robust  in 
habit,  and  free  and  distinct  in  colour.  It  reminds 
one  in  aspect  of  P.  japonica,  the  large  vigorous  leaf- 
age being  of  a  light  green  shade,  and  the  sturdy 
scape  is  tall,  bearing  man^*  whorls  of  intense  yel- 
low flowers,  each  about  half  an  inch  across.  The 
colour  is  very  bright  and  (juite  self,  a  few  plants 
making  a  rich  display.  Such  a  species  as  this 
should  get  more  common,  and  it  is  worth  trouble 
to  secure  a  fine  growth  and  abundant  bloom. 

Bessera  elegans. — This  cliarming  little  Mexi- 
can bulbous  plant  is  in  bloom  at  Kew.  It  belongs 
to  the  Lily  tribe  and  is  half-hardy,  being  the  only 


species  in  the  genus.  It  was  introduced  from 
Mexico  in  1850,  but  one  does  not  often  see  it  in 
English  gardens.  The  flowers  are  bell-shaped, 
and  those  on  the  plant  at  Kew  are  orange-scarlet 
in  colour,  but  they  vary,  sometimes  scarlet  and 
white,  with  shades  of  the  same.  If  planted  out, 
a  very  warm  and  sheltered  spot  is  essential. 
Against  a  greenhouse  or  hothouse  wall  facing 
south  is  the  best  pDsition,  such  as  where  the  Bella- 
donna Lily  is  at  home.  If  grown  in  a  pot — by  far 
the  safest  way— a  moderately  light  soil  is  required, 
such  as  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat  and  silver  sand, 
with  free  drainage.  Plenty  of  water  is  required 
until  growth  is  finished. 

Ksempferia  Kirki. — This  is  perhaps  better 
known  as  Cienkowskia  Kirki,  a  plant  not  often 
seen,  but  introduced  from  Zanzibar  in  1872.  It  is 
a  very  handsome  stove  plant,  bearing  beautiful 
flowers  of  delicate  rosy  colour,  set  off  by  the  white 
centre.  They  are  large  and  in  fine  contrast  to 
the  bright  green  leaves,  which  each  measure 
about  8  inches  long.  The  plant  is  quite  distinct 
and  not  very  difficult  to  grow.  Kiempferias  re- 
quire stove  treatment,  and  thrive  best  in  a  soil 
composed  of  good  fibry  loam  and  peat.  Plenty 
of  water  is  essential  during  the  growing  season, 
but  as  the  leaves  change  to  a  yellow  colour,  with- 
hold it  gradually  until  they  have  quite  died  down. 
When  at  rest  put  the  pots  under  the  plant  stage 
or  some  suitable  place. 

Aristolochia  Goldieana. — This  remarkable 
Birthwort  is  in  bloom  in  the  Victoria  Regia  hou.':0 
at  Kew.  It  is  one  of  the  most  curious  species  of 
the  family,  and  was  introduced  from  the  Old  Cala- 
bar River  in  1867.  The  flower  is  strangely  bent 
into  two  portions,  the  lower  portion  forming  a 
tube,  ending  in  a  kind  of  knob,  and  cream  col- 
oured, whilst  the  limb  or  expanded  portion  is 
very  rich.  It  is  of  funnel  shape,  very  broad,  about 
a  foot  wide,  and  nearly  or  quite  twice  as  long, 
with  a  deep  velvety  crimson  ground,  flaked,  so  to 
say,  with  rich  yellow.  The  centre  is  rich  maroon- 
purple,  lighter  in  the  throat,  where  it  is  cut  into 
by  dark  longitudinal  lines.  Like  the  majority 
of  the  family,  the  flowers  exhale  a  very  unpleasant 
odour,  especially  when  first  expanded. 

Alpine  Pinks  of  many  kinds  are  in  beauty 
on  the  Kew  rockery,  and  the  plants  are  flowering 
unusually  well,  thanks  to  the  cooler  weather  than 
prevailed  last  year.  Dianthus  c;esius,  D.  plu- 
marius,  the  pretty  little  sweet-scented  pink- 
flowered  D.  suavis,  and  D.  callizonus  are  of  note. 
The  last-mentioned  is  superb.  A  mass  of  it  in  an 
open,  sunny  spot  is  a  sheet  of  flowers,  covering 
the  growth.  This  is  a  splendid  Pink,  and  a 
coloured  plate  was  given  of  it  in  The  Garden, 
October  10,  1892.  It  is  the  best  of  all  alpine 
Pinks,  not  fastidious,  and  growing  most  satisfac- 
torily in  a  rich  soil,  whilst  the  large  flowers  are 
deep  rose  with  a  bold  central  Z'lne,  hence  the 
popular  name  of  zoned  Pink.  The  plant  is  of 
strong  growth,  and  is  in  every  way  a  fine  type, 
more  satisfactorj-  because  less  difficult  to  manage 
than  man}-  of  the  alpine  Pinks. 

Polygonum  spheerostachyum. — In  "  Notes 
of  the  Week  '  in  The  (;akden  of  June  9  you  ask 
readers  to  write  a  note  as  to  the  likes  and  dislikes 
of  this  pretty  species.  I  have  grown  it  here  for 
several  years  in  a  half-shady  place  in  peaty  soil, 
giving  it  an  abundant  supply  of  water.  It  is 
thriving  and  flowering  well,  but  is  dwarfer  than 
usual  this  year,  whatever  may  be  the  cause.  It 
retiuires constant  su))]>lics  of  water.  I  have  never 
met  with  this  Knotweed  growing  in  stiff'  loam 
or  clay,  and  should  like  to  hear  as  to  its  be- 
haviour in  these  soils.  P.  sphanostachyum  in- 
creases only  slowly,  which  is  very  unfortunate,  as 
it  is  very  brilliant  in  colour  and  lasts  in  flower  for 
a  long  time.  It  generally  begins  flowering  here 
in  May  and  continues  till  far  into  autumn.  Why 
do  botanists  continue  to  give  such  unwieldy 
names  to  flowers  ?— S.  Arnott,  Crti-<Lthorii,  Diim- 
./■/■/,. s  X.B. 

Irises  in  groups.— To  get  the  full  beauty 
of  the  German,  the  Spanish  and  English  Irises, 
they  must  be  grouped,  one  kind  in  each  group. 
We  were  charmed  with  the    asocct  of    a    good 
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series  of  German  Irises  recently,  each  kind 
being  thus  grouped,  Mme.  Chereau  in  particular 
creating  a  pleasing  picture  with  its  distinctly 
coloured  flowers.  It  is  kinds  of  bold  shades  that 
are  the  most  efl'ective,  such  as  Victorine,  in  which 
one  gets  strong  contrast,  the  standards  white, 
set  ofli'  with  blotches  of  purple-blue,  the  falls 
violet-purple,  finely  veined  with  white.  A  very 
good  acquisition  is  called  Prince  of  Orange.  It 
was  shown  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  by  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son. 
Ihe  flowers  are  of  bold  form,  with  deep  yellow 
standards  and  brownish  red  falls  veined  with 
white. 

Mitraria  coccinea.  —  Although  this  plant 
cmnes  from  Cliiloe,  an  island  situated  a  few  miles 
off^  the  southern  portion  of  Chili,  and  said  by  Dar- 
win to  be  one  of  the  wettest  regions  in  the  world, 
there  is  no  plant  under  cultivation  which  responds 
inore  readily   than  this    to  a   summer's  sunshine 

ft.  "^^^  °^  ^^^'^  ^y  ^"  unwonted  abundance 
of  blossom.  Some  plants  just  now  in  the  green- 
hou.se  at  Kew  jewelled  over  with  the  bright 
scarlet  pendent  flowers  are  very  striking.  The 
leaves  although  small  are  very  numerous,  and 
their  rich  green  and  healthy  hue  makes  a  perfect 
setting  to  the  brilliantly  coloured  flowers.  The 
species  is  of  interest  botanically,  being  a  shrubby 
representative  of  the  gesneraceous  family.  The 
flowers  are  tubular,  IJ  inches  long,  inflated  to- 
wards the  middle,  and  but  little  expanded  at  the 
mouth.  Naturally  the  plant  is  semi-scandent, 
and  the  branches  wiry  and  slender,  but  by  pinch- 
ing when  small,  plants  may  easily  be  kept  in  com- 
pact form  for  pot  culture.  Towards  the  end  of 
summer  it  should  be  stood  outside  in  a  sunny 
position.  It  requires  a  peaty  soil,  and  strikes 
readily  from  cuttings.  It  was  discovered  in  1848, 
and  since  that  date  it  has  been  in  cultivation  in 
this  country.— B. 

Sweet  Peas  from  Cork.— We  have  been 
having  a  quantity  of  Sweet  Peas  since  May  20 
out  of-doors,  and  by  this  post  I  send  you  a 
gathering.  The  varieties  are  Eckford's.  The 
seed  was  sown  in  long  drills  last  October,  and  the 
plants  are  now  a  mass  of  bloom.  I  fancy  this  lot 
will  be  the  fiist  you  have  seen  this  year  from  out- 
door plants.  We  have  had  delightful  rain  for  two 
nights  in  succession  ;  indeed,  very  badly  needed, 
and  Sweet  Peas  that  are  now  4i  feet  high  will  be 
G  feet  in  a  couple  of  days.  They  do  grow  so 
rapidly  and  are  loved  by  all,  from  the  peer  to  the 
peasant,  and  Mr.  Eckford  deserves  our  best 
thanks  for  giving  florists  such  exquisite  varieties. 
The  Emily  Henderson,  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Hen- 
derson, of  New  York,  I  flowered  last  season,  and 
have  a  good  quantity  sown  this  year.  It  is  quite 
distinct  and  beautiful.  The  blooms  are  as  large 
as  those  of  the  variety  known  as  Her  Majesty  and 
Jiuro  white.— W.  Baylor  H.\rtl.\nd,  Ardcairn, 
Cork. 

*,*  These  are  very  large  and  handsome  blooms, 
we  think  the  finest  we  have  seen  for  some  time. 
IVo  doubt  autumn  sowing  is  the  best,  provided 
the  winter  and  the  beasts  and  birds  leave  any- 
thing of  the  plants,  which  they  certainly  do  not 
in  some  districts.  The  best  way  is,  perhaps,  to 
sow  several  times  in  autumn  in  the  hope  of  getting 
a  chance  lot  through,  even  under  adverse  con- 
<  itions.  In  Mr.  Hartland's  mild  climate,  no 
doubt  the  Sweet  Pea  winters  without  these 
troubles.— Ed. 


NOTES  FROM  ALMONDSBURY. 
Doi.KKUi,  reading  is  the  story  of  the  fro.st-.stricken 
districts  in  Tin:  0.\riii:n  of  ".June  2.  Is  it  unkind 
to  say  that  my  garden  entirely  escaped,  for  though 
I'otatoes  were  cut  to  the  ground  within  200  yards 
of  my  house,  Dahlias  showing  colour  in  their 
blooms  were  untouched.  Some  writer  not  long  ago 
prai.sed  the  single  Kerria  or  Corchorus.  I  admired 
a  plant  here  of  it  very  much,  but  I  admire  still 
more  a  variegated  form  of  it  with  green  and  white 
leaves  ;  these  with  single  yellow  blooms  look  very 
delicate  and  refined.  Last  summer's  heat  is  soon 
about  to  reward  me  with  a  great  display  on  the 
Carpenteria  californica.  Abutilon  Vitifolium  album 


Is  now  in  bloom  close  by  ;  even  in  a  sheltered  wall 
garden  I  find  this  suffered  from  the  past  winter. 
If  anyone  has  seed  of  the  blue-flowered  form  I 
should  like  to  hear  from  him.  Iris  Milesi  is 
blooming  splendidly.  Ixias  planted  in  November 
are  also  doing  well  at  the  foot  of  a  wall.  That 
fine  Tree  Pa;ony  Beine  Elizabeth  is  a  little  over- 
done with  praise  in  your  columns.  I  have  three 
that  I  consider  finer,  unnamed  plants  in  a  con- 
signment from  Japan.  Some  large  scarlet  Ane- 
mones (St.  Brigid  strain),  the  result  of  three  years' 
selection  of  seed,  have  been  blooming  here  most 
freely.  One  plant  gave  me  twenty-four  blooms, 
each  4|  inches  to  5  inches  across,  dazzling  scarlet, 
white  centre,  standing  3  feet  high  (I  shall  be 
glad  to  give  away  some  seed  if  a  stamped 
addressed  envelope  is  sent).  Iris  germanica  is 
at  its  best  here ;  the  ochroleuca  and  aurea  race 
promise  well.  Quantities  of  five-year-old  seedling 
plants  will  bloom  this  year. 

How  dangerous  it  is  to  apply  proverbs  to  practi- 
cal gardening.  Take  two  only— "a  little  know- 
ledge is  a  dangerous  thing,"  "and  in  the  multitude 
of  counsellors  there  is  safety  "—and  apjily  them 
practically  to  the  cultivation  of  an  orchard.  I 
have  read  everything  that  has  appeared  in  your 
paper  about  orchard  tfees,  and  at  the  present 
moment  I  find  I  know  nothing  about  successful 
culture  of  a  young  orchard  five  years  old,  and  jet 
I  have  read  a  good  deal  about  it.  As  for  counsel- 
lors, I  have  asked  advice  of  many  men  here  own- 
ing large  orchards,  but  none  are  able  to  help  me, 
and  I  am  sure  I  find  most  contradictory  advice 
about  the  pruning  of  my  trees  in  your  paper.  I 
have  a  splendid  soil  sheltered  from  east ;  some 
trees  this  year  are  covered  with  fruit,  a  large 
number  have  one  or  two,  some  are  cankered  badly. 
Why  things  are  thus  I  wish  I  knew.  All  were 
covered  with  bloom.  C.  O.  Miles. 


PuBuc  Gardens. 

A  new  park  for  Cardiff.— The  Earl  of  Dum- 
fries opened  a  public  park  at  Cardifl'  yesterday. 
The  park  consists  of  120  acres,  the  land  having  been 
given  by  the  Marquis  of  Bute  and  other  owners, 
and  laid  out  at  a  cost  of  .£60.000. 

Bich.inond  Park  and  the  public. — Having 
duly  considered  the  representation  submitted  to 
him  by  the  Richmond  deputation,  Mr.  Herbert 
ttladstone,  M.P.,  First  Commissioner  of  Works, 
has,  it  is  stated,  expressed  his  willingness,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  the 
Ranger,  to  make  arrangements  at  once  for  the 
opening  of  a  footpath  from  East  Sheen  Common 
into  Richmond  Park  for  public  use,  the  gates  to 
be  closed  at  sunset  daily. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society.— The  next 
meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  in  the  Drill 
Hall,  James  Street,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster, 
on  Tuesday  June  26.  Besides  the  usual  display 
of  Orchids,  hardy  flowers  and  vegetables  there 
will  be  a  great  show  of  Roses,  for  which  the 
society  is  offering  about  £50  in  prizes,  in  addition 
to  the  Mantell  silver  challenge  cup,  value  2o 
guineas.  At  .3  o'clock  Mr.  J.  1).  Stuart,  of  Bel- 
fast, will  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Fertilisation  of 
Pansies." 

Malt-dust  as  a  manure.— I  think  that  malt- 
dust  as  a  manure  for  (Irass,  Strawberries,  &c.,  is 
not  appreciated  as  it  should  be.  I  prefer  it  in 
combination  with  cow  manure.  I  have  an  enor- 
mous crop  of  (irass  this  summer,  far  better  than 
my  neighbour's,  which  has  been  liberally  treated 
with  the  above  dressing.  This  malt-dust  is  the 
rootlets  of  the  malt  which  fall  through  the  kihi 
floor  in  process  of  drying;  those  rootlets  which  do 
not  fall  through  are  clean  and  usually  given  to 
cattle.  In  Dean  Hole's  book  on  Roses,  Rivers's 
statement  is  quoted  ; — 

The  moat  foroing  Btimnlant  for  Tlnaes  i.s  a  compost  of 
hnrsp  manure  nnd  malt-iUist.  Firnt  miiko  up  a  bod  of 
it  1  foot  thick  mixed  in  cijual  part3,  thoroughly  saturato 
this  'wii.h  strong  hquid  manure,  gently  pouring  this  on 


for  two  days,  to  be  gradually  absorbed.  Then  apply 
it  for  summer  surface-dressing  for  pot  Roses,  Eoses  in 
beds  or  standards.  Put  it  on  in  April  and  again  in 
May  and  June,  say  an  inch  thick  in  a  circle  of  12  inches 
to  18  inches  diameter.  For  surface  use  ouly. 
The  manure  heap  should  be  mixed  at  some  dis- 
tance from  any  dwelling-house,  as  the  smell  is 
absolutely  intolerable.  I  shall  be  happy  to  answer 
any  simple  query  of  a  tJ.\RDEX  reader  who  may  be 
interested  in  the  matter. — Edw.\rd  Fisox,  Allirtrj- 
Ion  Houiie,  Ipstrich. 

The  weather  in  "West  Herts.-  On  the  14th 

the  temperature  in  shade  rose  to  70',  which  is  the 
highest  reading  of  the  j'ear  as  yet.  The  next  two 
days  were  moderately  warm,  but  since  then  there 
has  been  a  return  to  colder  weather.  The  ground 
is  now  cold  for  the  season,  and  at  2  feet  deep  is 
9°  colder,  and  at  1  foot  deep  IT  colder  than  at 
the  same  period  last  year.  Since  the  beginning 
of  the  month  rain  has  fallen  on  thirteen  days,  and 
to  the  total  depth  of  nearly  2  inches.  The  most 
noteworthy  feature  of  the  present  month  has, 
however,  been  the  paucity  of  sunshine — the  aggre- 
gate record  amounting  to  sixty-one  hours,  against 
164  hours  in  the  same  twenty  days  in  1893. — 
E.  M.,  Berkhamstul. 


Obituary. 


Death  of  Mr.  Fred.  Horsman. — We  regret 
to  record  the  death  on  the  2nd  inst. ,  at  the  age  of 
52,  of  Mr.  Frederick  James  Serle  Horsman,  of 
the  firm  of  Messrs.  Fred.  Horsman  and  Co.,  of 
Mark's  Tey.  Mr.  Horsman  suffered  acutely  from 
Bright's  disease.  When  at  the  Temple  show  he 
was  ill,  but  was  able  to  attend  to  his  business 
until  a  few  days  before  his  death. 


Hair-'worms. — In  reply  to  W.  J.  Sargeant,  the 
so-called  insect  which  you  send  is  one  of  the  hair- 
worms belonging  to  the  order  Gordiacea,  and  m>st 
probably  to  the  genus  JVIecmis.  They  arc  parasites 
until  full  crown  within  the  bodies  of  certain  insects  ; 
tliey  then  leave  their  hosts  and  Iayth»ir  eggs  in  the 
earth.  At  times  these  hair-worms  are  by  no  means 
uncommon. — -G.  S.  S. 

Names  of  plants.— J.  A. — 1,  Ptorls  tremula 
frraudiceps ;  2,  Flatycevium  alcicorne  (Stag's-horn 
Fern) ;   3,  Polystichum   venustum  ;  4,  Pteris  argyrea. 

]?.    F.- — 1,    Odontoglostum    Andersonianum  ;    ?, 

Miltonia  vesillaria  ;  3,  Onoidium  cucuUatum,  a  very 

good    variety. Brooker.  —  2,    C'lttonia    macro- 

stachya. H.   L. — 1,  Aristolochia  elegans ;  2,   Ber- 

tolon'a  formosa  ;  3,  Bougainvillea  glabra;  4,  Bertolonia 
VanHouttei:  5,  Aralia  Sieboldi  variegata;  6,  Yucca 

aloeitolia  variegata. K.  Metitiel. — 1,  Aralia  r.  t'cu- 

hita  ;  2,  Delaheobea  rupestris;  3,  Panax  (luilfoylei  ; 
5,    Pauax  filicifolia ;    0,    Hoya   bella ;    7.    XylophylU 

angustifolia;     10,    Panax   Yietoriae. CUbran    and 

Son. — 1,  Telekin  speciosa. P.  Vavidsnn. — Clemats 

Fairy  Queen. -f.  J. — 1,    Thuja   Lolibi ;  we   cannot 

name   florists'    flowers.- — /.  il.   S.   I'. — Anomathfci 

crucnta. Reginald  Kelly. — Metrosiderosfloribunda. 

G.   Fos/er.— Cattleya  'Mendeli.-^./.   Atkins.— 1, 

HIechnum    corcovadense ;     2,    Cibotiura    regale  ;     3, 

Davallia    canariensis  ;     4,    Davallia    tijiensis. W. 

Arnold. — 1,  Phalaeuopsis  SchiUeriana ;  2,  Masdevallia 
ignea;  3,  Odontoglos^um  gloriosum;  4,  t)doutoglossam 
polyxanthum  grandifiorura  ;  5,  Oncidium  sarcodes  ;  (J, 

Cattleya   crispa. S.    A'crs/nAv.— CattU\va  Jlendeh, 

a   very   poor   variety. IF.    Qrceii. — 1,    Sophronit-8 

grandifiora  ;  2,  Cyiiripedium  hellatulum. i*.  .1. — I, 

l-i.istrea  Filix-mas;  2,  Adiantuin  trapeziforme  ;  3,  a 
young   troiid    of    the   common   Brake    Fern    (Hteria 

aquifina). H.O. — t)ucidium  ampliatum  niajus  ;  2, 

Cattleya  Leopoldi ;  3.  Cattleya  granulosa  ;  4,  Cattleya 
Alcxandroe;  5,   Cypripedium    (Jodefmyie ;  i>,   Lycaste 

Sliiuneri. A'.  I'Saki'r. — 1,  Adiantuni  Farleyense  ;   2, 

Doodia  ciuidata  ;  3,  Bleclunim  Spicant ;  4,  Polystichum 

angulare. F.    Gihsnn. — Cattleya    JIo8sin3     and    C. 

gigas,  both  very  good  forms. .1.    //.— 1,  Alocasia 

W'atsoniana  ;  2,  Draca'iia  Snnderiann  ;  3,  Corypha 
Wpndlandi ;  4,  I'amlainis  Buptisti  ;  5,  Hertolonia  mar- 
iMorata;    (>,    Aristolochia    elegans. — —I'.    At.    S. — 1, 

Niclulnnum  striatum;    2,   Nephctliylis  picturata. 

I!.  Coltiiici.'s.  —  l,  Adiantura  CoUisi ;  2,  Pteris  tremula  ; 
3,  Gymnogramma  elegantissinui ;   4,  Liistrea  Jenmani. 

S.  JV.  T. — 1,  Veronica  Teucrium  ;  .'!,  Phlox  subu- 

lata  var.,  not  nivalis  ;  0,  cinnot  name  Coleus  ;  others 
next  week. W.  Hartland.—  Lathynis  grandiflonis. 
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"  This  la  an  Art 
Which  does  mend  Nature  :  change  It  rather;  but 
The  Art  itself  is  Nature."— SAaiaipcare. 


Rose  Garden. 


HYBRID  TEA  ROSES. 
Mr.  C.  J.  Grahame  has  exjiressed  in  your 
colunin,s  a  wish  that  the  subject  of  Hybrid  Tea 
Roses  should  be  ventilated.  I  am  in  entire 
agreement  with  him  as  to  the  mistake  in  mak- 
ing a  separate  class  for  them.  From  the  very 
first  appearance  of  wliat  1  .suppose  we  may  re- 
gard a.s  the  forerunner  of  this  class— Cheshunt 
Hybrid,  I  have  strongly,  some  would  say  with 
bigotry,  opposed  giving  them  any  e.Kceptional 
position,  and  yet  they  have  now  been  accorded  a 
position  which  is  given  to  no  other  class  of 
Roses.  They  have  a  class  all  to  themselves  ; 
they  may  be  exhibited  iu  mixed  classes,  and 
also  in  classes  for  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  and  yet 
I  can  see  nothing  in  them  to  entitle  them  to 
this  favoured  place.  The  best  in  the  cla.ss — La 
France— was  incluiled  in  all  catalogues  both  at 
home  and  abroad  among  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals, 
and  it  was  only  after  some  twenty  years 
or  more  that  its  raiser,  through  some  whim  or 
other,  called  it  a  Hybrid  Tea,  and,  of  course, 
the  sports  from  it  must  now  follow  in  the  ways 
of  the  parent.  I  can  see  no  evidence  of  its 
having  Tea  blood  in  it  ;  it  has  a  delicious  per- 
fume, but  certainly  not  the  perfume  of  the 
Teas,  so  much  so  that  persons  who  dislike  the 
scent  of  the  Teas  speak  favouraljly  of  the  per- 
fume of  this  Rose.  When  we  liave  so  high  an 
authority  as  Mr.  Geo.  Paul  stating  that  it  is 
more  a  hybrid  from  the  China  Rose  than  from 
the  Tea,  the  contention  as  to  the  hopeless  con- 
fusion that  has  been  brought  about  by  this  mania 
for  classification  is  manifest. 

Take  two  of  the  newest  supposed  additions  to 
this  class,  La  Fraicheur  of  foreign  origin,  and 
Clara  Watson,  coming  from  Mr.  Prince  ;  they 
are  both  called  Hybrid  Teas,  but  I  fail  to  trace 
any  peculiarity  iu  them  that  would  prevent 
them  being  included  among  Hybrid  Perpetuals  ; 
they  are  both  beautifully  bright  and  pleasantly 
coloured  Roses,  but  I  think  if  they  had  been 
announced  as  H.P.'s,  no  one  would  have  found 
f.uilt  with  their  position.  And  then  again  look 
at  Mrs.  Geo.  Paul,  a  very  beautiful  Rose,  but 
what  can  be  said  of  its  character  ]  Is  it  a  pure 
Bourbon  ]  or  has  it  got  some  admixture  of 
other  blood  in  it  ?  Then  look  at  the  confusion 
it  makes  in  our  schedules.  A  medal  has  always 
been  awarded  for  many  years  for  the  best  H.P., 
but  now  there  has  to  be  added  for  the  best 
H.P.  or  best  H.T.,  and  the  task  of  the  judges, 
always  a  diflicult  one,  is  made  more  so  by  this 
fad.  Your  correspondent  "U.  S."  in  liist 
week's  Garden'  wonders  whether  Mr.  Grahame 
would  wish  to  merge  all  into  one.  Now  this  is 
a  course  which  I  have  for  some  time  advocated, 
and  it  seems  to  me  the  best  solution  of  our 
diliiculties.  The  term  Hybrid  Perpetual  is  a 
misnomer  ;  the  French  equivalent— iy;/'"'('^es 
JU'iiumlnrtes  — is  much  inore  correct,  although  a 
good  many  of  them  are  neither  the  one  nor  the 
o'JuT,  liut  as  I  know  liow  difficult  it  is  to  alter 
terns  in  gardening,  I  should  lie  willing  to  let 
the  name  Hybrid  Perpetual  remain,  and  in- 
cluJe  in  that  all  Roses  which  have  a  .second 
blooming  season,  whether  they  be  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals, Bourbons,  or  Hybrid  Teas.  Of  course, 
1  leave  out  of  the  (piestiou  what  are  called  Per- 
petual Moss,  as  I  have  never  seen  any  of  them 


that  were  worth  cultivation.  This  plan  may 
seem  very  revolutionary  to  some,  but  in  looking 
back  upon  the  Roses  of  past  years  I  find  that 
there  was  a  greater  admixture  of  the  classes 
than  we  even  see  now,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that 
the  worry  and  vexation  of  spirit  would  be 
saved  to  judges  and  exhibitors  alike  by  adopt- 
ing such  a  plan. 

I  cannot  but  think  there  is  no  more  diflFerence 
between  the  so-called  Hybrid  Teas  and  the 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  than  there  is  between  some 
of  the  Noisettes  and  Teas,  and  that,  although 
these  are  exhibited  together  in  the  same  stand, 
it  is  very  seldom  that  the  Noisettes,  say  Marc- 
chal  Niel,  are  ever  distinctively  marked  by  that 
term,  and,  indeed,  I  believe  nine  persons  out  of 
ten  regard  the  Marechal  as  a  Tea.  So,  again, 
take  such  a  Rose  as  Caroline  Kuster,  of  wliich 
it  is  sometimes  very  hard  to  .say  to  which  sec- 
tion it  belongs,  and  yet  it  always  when  shown 
figures  as  a  Tea. 

There  is  another  point  which  was  mentioned 
by  a  correspondent  which  I  should  like  to  notice. 
I  was  somewhat  rated  about  exhibiting  a  Rose 
under  one  name  and  allowing  it  to  be  sent  out 
under  another.  The  facts  are  simply  these :  Some 
few  years  ago  I  discovered  iu  the  garden  of  my 
friend,  Mr.  E.  R.  Whitwell,  then  living  near 
Darlington,  a  Sweet  Brier  with  striped  semi- 
double  flowers.  1  was  much  pleased  with  it 
and  obtained  a  young  plant.  This  flourished 
with  me  and  flowered  freely.  One  day  going  up 
to  London  to  attend  a  floral  committee,  I 
thought  it  well  to  take  some  blooms  with  me, 
really  more  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if 
the  flower  was  at  all  known  to  that  numerous 
and  well-informed  body.  Not  only  was  it  un- 
known, but  was  thought  so  highly  of,  that  I  was 
requested  to  put  it  up  for  a  certificate.  It  re- 
ceived a  first-class  certificate  by,  I  believe,  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  committee.  I  called  it  a 
semi-double  striped  Sweet  Brier,  but  when 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  were  anxious  to  make  it 
more  widely  known,  I  thought  it  better  to  give 
it  a  more  agreeable  name,  and  hence  called  it 
Janet's  Pride,  after  Mrs.  Whitwell.  This  is 
the  head  and  front  of  my  offending,  but  I  do 
not  at  all  see  that  it  is  of  the  same  character  as 
that  adopted  by  the  American  growers,  who 
have  changed  the  name  of  the  fine  Rose  exhi- 
bited at  various  places,  and  to  which  a  gold 
medal  was  given  under  the  name  of  Mrs.  W.  .J. 
Grant.  Delta. 

Roses — Late  r.  early  pruning'. — This  year 
and  last  are  so  different,  that  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  derive  a  few  useful  hints  respecting  the  value 
of  early  or  late  pruning.  Last  season,  like  the 
present,  was  very  precocious,  and  one  was 
tempted  to  prune  earlier  than  usual.  For  some 
considerable  time  things  promised  very  well,  but 
just  as  the  plants  had  got  into  forward  and 
healthy  growth  severe  checks  were  experienced. 
Last  season  it  was  heat  and  drought  ;  this  year  it 
is  frost  and  a  spell  of  cold  weather.  In  either 
case  the  earlier  pruning  than  usual  did  not  turn 
out  so  successful  as  first  appearances  indicated. 
Late  pruning  secures  stronger  breaks,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  Rose  growth  develops  during 
a  few  weeks  of  favourable  weather  is  remarkable. 
A  small  bed  of  Roses  which  I  jiruned  early,  and 
expected  good  blooms  from  until  the  disastrous 
frost  of  May,  is  of  very  little  use  now.  There  are 
plenty  of  buds,  but  few  of  these  will  give  perfect 
blooms.  Later-pruned  plants  are  now  forwarder 
than  the  first  mentioned.  When  the  frost  came 
these  were  not  sullicientl}' advanced  for  the  Rose- 
bud to  be  injured,  and  although  they  received  a 
check,  growth  has  now  recommenced  in  a  tho- 
roughly satisfactory  manner,  and  the  buds  are 
filling  out  rapidly.  —  R. 

Rose  notes.  -  The  check  which  ISoses  experi- 
tnced  a  short  time  ago  has  been  general.  In  many 


cases  where  large  quantities  of  bloom  were 
looked  forward  to  there  are  but  tew  flowers. 
A  large  number  of  my  own  Teas  are  in 
flower  and  will  soon  be  at  their  best.  The 
first  flowers  of  Perle  des  .lardins  are  better 
than  usual  ;  so,  too,  are  those  of  Sunset  and  Edith 
Gifford.  By  far  the  best  Rose  as  yet  is  Viscoun- 
tess Folkestone,  one  of  the  finest  of  the  Hy- 
brid Teas.  Grace  Darling  is  also  coming  good. 
Among  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  my  best  have  been 
Charles  Lefebvre  and  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan, 
the  latter  of  most  intense  colour  and  with  fewer 
injured  buds  than  any  other  kinds.  Mme.  Gabriel 
Luizet,  which  promised  so  well  a  short  time  back, 
is  almost  completely  spoilt  by  the  numerous 
showers,  v/hile  the  same  applies  to  La  France. 
No  weather  or  season  seems  to  detract  from  the 
general  usefulness  of  that  grand  old  favourite. 
General  Jacqueminot,  which  is  always  good, 
bright,  .and  sweet ;  some  beautiful  examples  are 
before  me  as  I  write.  The  most  of  our  garden 
Roses  were  hit  by  frost,  and  also  crippled  by  the 
spell  of  cold  weather,  but  Bardou  Job,  Fortune's 
Yellow,  and  a  few  more  are  still  very  showy.  In 
the  hedges,  Briers  are  presenting  a  better  appear- 
ance than  usual,  some  very  pretty  forrns  being 
now  in  full  blossom.  In  my  visits  I  noticed  but 
few  cases  of  maggot :  green-fly,  however,  was  more 
abundant  than  usual.  A  pleasing  feature  is  the 
general  way  in  which  Roses  are  pushing  into 
healthy  sucker-like  growths,  which  should  give 
good  flowers  later  on,  also  the  clean  and  promising 
appearance  of  all  maidens  except  one  or  two  in- 
stances of  dwarf  Teas.  This  was  the  result  of 
stocks  having  done  indiff'erently  on  account  of 
extreme  drought  last  season  ;  in  many  cases  they 
made  scarcely  any  roots. — R. 


ROSES  FOR  GARDEN  DECORATION. 
It  is  of  the  utmost  moment  when  contemplating 
growing  Roses  to  be  quite  decided  as  to  the  pur- 
pose and  object  in  view.  If  for  exhibition,  we 
need  work  upon  difierent  lines.  One  may  have 
no  inconsiderable  beauty  among  a  bed  of  dwarf 
Roses  grown  for  exhibition  alone,  but  it  is  not 
possible  to  keep  so  constant  a  show  of  bloom  or 
in  such  delightful  profusion  as  is  the  case  where 
this  healthy  rivalry  has  not  obtained  full  posses- 
sion. The  desire  to  be  in  front,  laudable  enough 
in  itself,  often  results  in  less  pleasure  from  the 
culture  of  Roses  than  would  be  the  case  if  we 
distributed  our  attentions  a  little  more  evenly 
among  the  occupants  of  the  Rose  garden.  Once  the 
excitement  of  exhibiting  is  felt,  we  are  too  apt  to 
be  led  away  and  to  devote  all  our  energies  towards 
beating  a  rival  or  retaining  the  place  of  honour 
already  held.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Rose  ex- 
hibitions have  done  good  service  to  this  popular 
flower,  more  especially  now  that  classes  for 
garden  Roses,  or  those  of  semi-double  form  and 
others  not  possessing  the  ideal  shape,  size,  &c., 
of  exhibition  varieties  are  being  added.  In 
many  cases  the  beauties  of  these  were  being  lost, 
and  it  is  pleasing  to  find  several  old  favourites 
so  highly  appreciated  once  more.  What  I  would 
like  to  see  in  the  Rose  garden  is  a  more  general 
planting  of  such  grand  all-round  varieties  as 
General  Jac()ueminot,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Annr. 
OUivier,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  &c.,  which  not 
only  provide  us  with  ideal  blooms,  but  also  flower 
and  grow  so  freely,  that  we  are  assured  of  a  good 
show  of  bloom  throughout  the  season.  Wherever 
room  exists,  it  is  much  better  to  plant  large  or 
small  beds  of  one  variety.  The  effect  is  much 
better,  and  we  avoid  the  patchy  appearance  of 
mixed  beds.  Unfortunately,  there  are  not  many 
places  where  suHicient  room  can  be  given  for  a 
fair  collection  of  varieties  under  these  conditions, 
but  I  would  keep  to  it  as  nearly  as  possible  and 
grow  a  less  number  of  kinds.  We  find  the  old- 
fashioned  and  free-blooming  favourites  command- 
ing far  greater  attention  now  than  a  few  years 
back.  1  do  not  think  I  ever  saw  these  in  greater 
beauty  than  during  the  past  week  or  two,  when 
numerous  shclteitd  nooks  were  delightful  pic- 
tures. I  have  a  lively  recollection  of  the  ridicule 
bestowed  upon  a  collection  of  these  by  a  friend. 
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who  laughed  outright  when  I  assured  him  they 
were  rapidly  becoming  fashionable  again.  But  if 
we  compare  the  catalogues  of  our  National  Rose 
Society,  or  any  of  our  leading  trade  growers,  we 
discover  a  vast  increase  among  these  so-called 
garden  Roses.  There  is  something  misleading 
about  this  term,  for  are  not  Mrs.  John  Lauig, 
General  Jacqueminot,  and  many  of  our  very  finest 
Teas  and  Noisettes  garden  Roses  par  exi-ejlence  t 
Yet  they  are  classed  with  exhibition  kinds,  and 
figure  among  such  as  Cleopatra,  Horace  Vernet 
and  others  which  cannot  claim  any  place  except 
to  adorn  those  classes  where  an  occasional  extra 
good  bloom  is  sufficient  compensation  for  many 
cultural  difficulties.  R. 


Early  Hoses.  —Mr.  Prince  had  lately  some  good 
blooms  of  several  Teas  and  Noisettes,  especially 
Marechal  Niel  and  Princess  of  Wales.  All  o"f 
them,  however,  showed  the  effects  of  the  late 
frost  and  cold  wave.  E.  Gifford,  Cleopatra,  Sou- 
venir de  S.  A.  Prince  and  Souvenir  d'un  Ami  were 
among  the  best  of  the  remainder.  Before  leaving 
home  r  cut  a  good  number  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals 
and  Teas,  chiefly  S.  Marie  Rodocanachi,  Charles 
Lefebvre,  Prince  C.  de  Rohan,  F.  Kruger,  and 
Viscountess  Folkestone.  We  know  how  quickly 
Roses  come  on  after  the  first  few  blooms  are  cut, 
and  unless  where  hard  hit  by  the  frost  there  will 
be  abundance  of  Rases  by  the  end  of  June. — R. 

Roses  in  J'une,  1893,  and  June,  1694.— 
While  looking  over  my  plants  to- lay  I  was  im- 
pressed by  the  great  difference  between  this  June 
and  last.  Last  year  the  weather  was  too  dry  and 
hot ;  this  season  it  is  too  cold  and  wet  to  be  con- 
sidered an  ideal  June.  Yet  we  had  some  good 
Roses  last  year,  and  also  have  some  this.  We 
may  look  for  greater  depth  of  colour  among  our 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  than  was  the  case  in  1)^9.3,  if 
wo  except  a  few  fortunate  instances  where  wel- 
come showers  had  been  enjoyed.  A.  K.  Williams 
and  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan  are  very  bright  and 
rich  in  colour.  But  the  chief  contrast  between 
the  two  seasons  is  the  health  and  vigour  of  Rose 
growth  ;  we  are  now  getting  those  good  shoots 
from  the  base  which  generally  come  a  month 
later,  and  if  the  present  prospect  is  continued, 
shall  probably  get  some  good  flowers  during  the 
end  of  July  and  August.  It  certainly  looks  like 
an  extended  season,  and  not  one  of  those  gluts  of 
bloom  lasting  for  about  three  weeks  only,  with 
very  few  during  the  remainder  of  the  summer. 
Several  Roses  are  rotting  upon  my  plants.  Last 
year  the  same  double  varieties  were  baked  up  and 
burnt.  There  are  some  few  Roses  which  are 
always  good,  no  matter  whether  the  season  be 
early  or  late,  wet  or  dry,  and  these  should  be 
more  generally  planted.  When  I  and  several 
others  wrote  about  the  present  early  season  as 
being  detrimental  to  a  good  show  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  July  7,  it  certainly  looked  as  if  the  bulk 
of  the  blooms  of  southern  growers  would  be  over 
by  that  date.  But  the  frost  of  May  altered  all 
that.— P.  U. 

Monthly  Roses. —Owing  partly  to  the  drought 

of  last  summer  and  the  earliness  of  the  season, 
these  old-fashioned  Roses  were  ablaze  with  blos- 
som in  the  last  week  of  May  this  year  on  walls 
and  in  the  open.  The  finest  I  saw  were  in  gardens 
and  cemeteries  in  Devon,  Somerset,  Oxon.  I  was 
among  them  during  the  stinging  frosts  of  May 
20  and  25,  and  they  made  comparatively  no  impres- 
sion on  the  old  Monthlies  where  they  had  a  con- 
siderable spread  of  head.  In  places  where  young 
Laurels  were  severely  blackened  and  Hollies  lost 
most  of  their  leaves,  tlio  old  pink  Monthlies  went 
on  blooming  almost  as  before.  The  only  change 
noticed  that  was  by  no  means  genei-al  was  a 
slight  variation  of  colour  and  dropping  of  some  of 
the  blooms  and  buds.  The  finest  groups  in 
single  plants  or  hedges  of  these  Monthly  Chinas 
were  seen  in  and  around  Bath.  The  Messrs. 
Cooling  have  long  grown  them  largely,  and  they 
seem  to  have  overflown  from  their  nursery  into 
many  of  the  parks,  gardens  and  cemeteries  around. 
I  think  I  never  saw  so  many  of  these  China, 
Tea  and  other  Roses  in  any  burying  ground  as  is 


in  Lockbrooke  Cemetery,  Bath.  The  subsoil  is  a 
strong  claj',  and  Roses  of  all  sorts,  especially 
Teas  and  Chinas,  as  well  as  all  trees  and  shrubs 
seem  to  thrive  remarkably  well  there.  There  are 
also  some  fine  groups  and  hedges  of  the  old 
Monthly  in  and  about  Bath.  Most  of  these 
Roses  are  allowed  more  head  than  in  the  majority 
of  gardens.  A  row  of  pink  Monthlies  on  either 
side  of  a  straight  walk  of  considerable  length 
was  over  5  feet  high  and  almost  as  much  through, 
the  plants  producing  a  prodigalit}'  of  pink  buds 
and  fully  opened  flowers. — D.  T.  F. 


POT    ROSES    IN    SUMMER. 

Ajiongst  those  who  grow  Tea-scented  Roses  in 
pots  for  the  production  of  early  flowers  there 
are  a  few  who  think  it  better  for  the  plant.s  to 
keep  them  always  under  gla.s.s.  The  number  is, 
however,  comparatively  few,  and  I  think  they 
would  be  fewer  if  they  had  the  same  difficulty 
of  unsuitable  houses  and  a  scarcity  of  labour  as 
i.s  the  case  with  the  majority  of  gardeners. 
Every  experienced  grower  knows  how  much 
labour  is  necessary  to  keep  the  plants  clean 
when  they  are  kept  all  the  summer  under  glass. 
It  is  for  tliis  reason  that  so  many  find  it  advan- 
tageous to  place  them  in  the  open  air  during 
the  summer.  I  always  do  so  as  soon  as  the 
same  class  of  Roses  comes  into  flower  in  tlie 
open.  My  object  in  doing  so  is  to  ensure  the 
plants  a  good  rest.  The  practice  may,  how- 
ever, vary  according  to  circumstances.  It  is 
more  necessary  to  give  plants  that  are  expected 
to  flower  at  Christma.s  and  onwards  a  long  rest 
in  the  summer  than  it  is  those  that  are  not 
expected  to  bloom  for  two  or  three  months 
later.  The  cultivator  who  values  his  plants  will 
give  them  the  same  attention  during  the  sum- 
mer as  in  the  winter.  I  do  not  like  the  plants 
to  stand  on  a  bottom  that  will  reflect  the  heat 
or  to  expose  the  pots  to  the  full  force  of  the 
sun.  When  convenient,  the  pots  should  be 
plunged  to  the  rim  in  a  bed  of  ashes  quite  in 
the  open,  away  from  walls  or  buildings,  and 
then  the  sun  and  air  will  harden  up  the  growth. 
The  pruning  of  pot  Roses  that  are  intended  for 
the  production  of  early  flowers  is  also  very  im- 
portant. 

If  any  of  them  are  getting  too  large  they 
should  be  dealt  with  at  once,  because  if 
they  are  to  be  reduced  in  size  it  is  necessary 
to  cut  back  to  old  hard  wood,  which  takes 
longer  to  start  into  growth  than  younger  shoots. 
Small  and  young  plants  should  only  have  just 
enough  of  the  shoots  reduced  in  length  to  ensure 
the  resultant  growth  forming  a  shapely  plant. 
Mildew  and  green-fly  may  possibly  attack  the 
plants,  only  in  a  less  degree  than  they  do  under 
glass.  Regular  syringing  with  clear  water  will 
keep  the  plants  free  from  insects,  and  2  ounces 
of  soft  soap  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  water  and 
syringed  over  tlie  plants  once  a  week  will  keep 
mildew  away.  Plants  that  have  pretty  well 
tilled  tlio  pots  with  roots  should  have  weak 
licjuid  manure  given  them  regularly.  This  is 
necessary  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  tlio  soil. 
I  like  to  take  the  plants  out  of  the  plunging 
materials  early  in  September  and  stand  them 
out  where  they  are  fully  exposed  to  Ijoth  sini 
and  air.  For  the  production  of  Roses  for 
ordinary  purposes,  there  is  not  the  lea.st  doubt 
that  a  few  ])lauts  in  10-iucIi  and  12-ineh  pots 
are  by  far  the  best. 

J.  C.  Cl.\kke. 


Rose  notes  from  Salisbury. — Being  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Salisbury,  I  took  advantage  of 
the  visit  to  look  over  the  stock  of  Hybrid 
Sweet  Briers.  In  some  recent  Rose  notes  I  men- 
tioned their  extreme  hardiness.  Ample  proof  of 
this  was  e^■ident,  even  the  Austrian  and  Persian 


Briers  being  nipped,  while  side  by  side  with  these 
the  hybrids  were  untouched.  The  old  plants  are 
some  10  feet  to  14  feet  high,  full  of  vigour,  and 
completely  covered  with  bloom  in  various  stages. 
In  the  majorit}'  of  instances  the  leaves  arg  larger 
than  those  of  our  Sweet  Brier,  and  the  growth 
even  more  robust.  Carrying  hundreds,  1  may 
say  thousands,  of  buds  at  present,  they  are  yet 
pu.shing  out  numerous  strong  breaks,  which  in 
many  cases  will  give  a  suecessional  crop  during 
autumn.  I  understand  that  these  Briers,  like 
W.  A.  Richardson,  I'ldeal,  and  others,  will  often 
give  a  good  autumnal  crop  upon  the  early 
shoots  of  the  same  season.  That  they  are  more 
free  than  the  common  Sweet  Brier  is  certain ; 
even  maidens  are  coming  into  bloom.  Meg 
Merrilies  is  a  very  vigorous  variety,  and  was 
simply  covered  with  deep  crimson  blossoms.  This 
variety  also  carries  a  grand  crop  of  showy  heps 
during  autumn.  A  second  very  bright  flower  is 
Anne  of  Gerstein.  Flora  Mclvor  is  highly  re- 
commended, but  was  not  in  bloom  at  the  time  of 
my  visit.  One  of  the  best  and  sweetest  scented 
varieties  is  Lady  Penzance,  the  blooms  of  which 
retain  the  exact  perfume  of  the  Copper  Austrian, 
its  cross  with  the  Sweet  Brier,  while  the  foliage 
is  particularly  rich  in  the  scent  belonging  to  the 
latter.  Here  we  get  the  deepest  copper  and 
metallic  flush  of  any.  There  is  a  distinct  ring 
of  bright  yellow  in  the  centre  formed  by  a  light 
base  to  each  petal  which  has  a  pretty  effect  through 
the  golden  anthers.  Lucy  Ashton  has  a  more 
erect  habit  with  pink  and  white  flowers.  Maidens 
budded  both  upon  the  Manetti  and  Brier  have 
every  appearance  of  growing  some  10  feet  to  12 
feet  high  by  autumn.  Messrs.  Keynes  and  Co.  also 
grow  a  fine  stock  of  the  bes-t  known  varieties 
among  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Teas,  &c.,  but  their 
plants  are  as  backward  as  any  I  have  seen. — R. 


ORANGE  FUNGUS  AND  RED  RUST. 

These  are  already  somewhat  more  prevalent  than 
usual.  A  large  number  of  my  own  plants  are 
attacked  by  the  former,  and  in  more  than  one 
instance  the  latter  stage  of  the  same  disease  is 
developing  rapidly.  Having  just  returned  from 
a  look  round  a  large  number  of  Rose  gardens,  I 
find  that  it  is  also  present  in  many  other  Rose 
gardens  in  the  southern  counties.  That  Orange 
fungus  and  red  rust  are  intimately  connected,  if 
not  actual  forms  of  the  same,  I  feel  almost  cer- 
tain, but  picking  off  the  plainly  noticed  spots  of 
the  former  has  hitherto  had  very  little  effect  upon 
the  latter  in  my  beds.  Red  rust  is  very  mysteri- 
ous in  its  work  and  appearance.  Last  year  it  was 
prevalent  during  the  dry  weather  and  heat,  but 
this  June  is  such  a  complete  contrast  to  that  of 
1893,  that  I  may  perhaps  venture  to  again  assert 
that  weather  has  little  or  no  effect  upon  it.  In 
the  early  portion  of  both  1893  and  1894  Rose  sea- 
sons my  plants  had  a  considerable  number  of  the 
deep  golden  yellow  excrescences  known  as  Orange 
fungus,  but  with  the  moister  change  during  last 
autumn  red  rust  received  a  sudden  check  just  as 
it  was  threatening  to  become  very  destructive  to 
the  foliage.  A  hot  and  dry  season  has  more  tlian 
once  been  advanced  as  favourable  to  the  s|)read  of 
this  disease.  Again,  although  we  find  Orange 
fungus  upon  Teas  and  Noisettes,  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals and  the  various  crosses  between  these 
classes,  we  do  not  discover  its  reputed  later  de- 
velopment of  red  rust  among  the  true  Teas  and 
Noi-settes,  although  it  attacks  the  crosses  or 
hybrids  between  these  and  Hybrid  IVrpetuals. 
Not  in  all  cases,  however,  for  I  have  never  had  it 
upon  Captain  Christy  or  Gloire  Lyonnaise.  Now 
what  is  the  roa.son'of  this?  Various  cures  are 
recommended  in  garden  books,  but  after  trying 
several  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
arc  not  worth  the  trouble  and  expense  involved. 

It  is  also  very  remarkable  how  Rosrs  dill'or  in 
taking  this  disease  upon  various  soils,  alllioiigh  in 
close  proximity,  also  when  upon  dill'crent  stocks 
and  upon  the  same  quarter  of  ground.  1  have  had 
plants  seriously  afl'ected  upon  the  Manetti,  and 
the   same  varieties  untouched  when    upon    the 
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Brier  and  De  la  Grefferaie.  Yet  again,  more  than 
once  all  stocks  have  been  equally  affected.  This 
season  plants  upon  the  Manetti  on  a  light  soil  are 
attacked,  but  varieties  on  the  same  stock  in  a  stiff 
and  almost  clay  soil  are  quite  clean.  In  the 
stage  known  as  Orange  fungus  I  do  not  think 
much  harm  is  done,  but  when  red  rust  sets  in  in 
earnest  the  loss  of  foliage  is  a  serious  check. 

RiDGEWOOD. 

SHORT  XOTES.— ROSES. 


Scotch  Briers.— In  my  note  upon  these  in  a 
recent  issue  I  made  no  mention  of  the  single  forms. 
Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son  lately  staged  a  box  of  both 
d(juble  and  single  forms,  the  latter  particularly  bright 
and  showy. — R. 

Bose  Maiden's  Blush. — We  do  not  oft?u  meet 
with  this  Rose  now,  Ijut  a  good  example  came  under 
my  notice  to-day,  and  when  it  is  good  there  are  few 
more  showy  than  this  old  variety.  Several  Roses  are 
spoken  of  as  the  Maiden's  Blush,  but  the  true  form 
surpasses  them  all — very  soft  flesh-pink  and  deliciously 
scented. 

Hose  Suzanne  Marie  Rodocanachi,  sent  out 
by  Leveque  in  188.3,  has  been  very  g  od  this  year. 
It  is  one  of  our  most  reliable  ar.tumnai  Roses,  and  the 
flowers  probibly  retain  their  colour  longer  than  those 
of  any  other  dark  Hybrid  Perpetual.  It  is  a  clear  and 
deep  rose  of  most  glowing  shale,  and  always  stands 
out  distinct.  As  a  Rose  for  indoor  deci  ration  it  is 
unsurpassed,  being  a  gocd  grower,  free  bloomer,  and 
thoroughly  reliable. — P.  U. 

Bose  Paul's  Carmine  Pillar. — This  is  a 
worthy  companion  to  Crimson  Rambler.  I  do 
not  know  if  it  is  quite  so  vigorous,  but  it  is  very 
strong,  free-flowering  and  bright.  A  shoot  ex- 
hibited was  one  mass  of  bloom  and  buds.  The 
Single  White  from  the  same  firm  (Paul  and  Son, 
Cheshunt)  is  also  good  and  sure  to  retain  its  high 
position  among  garden  Roses. — R. 

Rose  Clara  "Watson.— Mr.  Prince,  of  Oxford- 
exhibited  this  new  Rose  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  R.H.S.  It  is  prettj-,  distinct,  and  will  doubt- 
less be  a  good  thing  when  weather  and  season  are 
suitable.  Its  habit  as  shown  is  similar  to  that  of 
Edith  Gifford,  and  it  is  apparently  as  subject  to 
mildew.  A  soft  carmine-rose  in  the  centre  with 
paler  edges  may  be  a  fair  description  of  its  colour. 
— R. 

Rose  Mrs.  Paul.— This  Bourbon  is  now  very 
beautiful.  A  batch  of  "cut-backs''  is  now  one 
mass  of  bloom.  Last  year's  maidens  grew  wonder- 
fully strong,  and  a  number  of  plants  left  un- 
pruned  are  also  very  showy.  The  shape  of  the 
flowers  of  this  Rose  is  peculiar,  decidedly  im- 
bricated and  very  full ;  colour  a  soft  blush-white, 
with  more  or  less  peach  shading,  according  to 
weather. — A.  P. 

Sports  from  Catherine  Mermet. — There  are 
several  of  these  now  in  the  hands  of  raisers,  and 
we  may  look  to  seeing  some  of  them  introduced 
shortly.  A  pink  one  of  softer  tint  than  the  normal 
variety,  a  deeper  one,  also  one  almost  as  white  as 
The  Bride — itself  a  sport  from  Catherine  Mermet 
— but  with  a  very  slight  tinge  of  carmine  in  the 
centre,  have  recentl}'  come  under  my  notice.  The 
deeper  coloured  sport  is  too  much  like  Bridesmaid, 
but  the  rest,  especially  the  last  one,  are  very 
promising.  A.  — P. 

Brown  r.  'Webster  on  thinning  planta- 
tions.— An  effort  was  lately  made  in  The  Gakdex 
to  show  that  these  two  w  riters  were  in  harmony 
on  the  subject  of  thinning  plantations,  &c.  The 
following  from  Mr.  Webster  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Timher  Tradcn  Journal  may  be  useful  to 
those  who  are  under  that  delusion  : — 

British  Forestry. 
There  cannot  br>  a  doubt  that  forest  management  as 
hitherto  practised  in  this  country  has  been  conducted 
on  anythinff  but  sound  principles,  and  that  it  is  gradu- 
ally, thouijh  slowly,  giving  way  to  a  more  ralinnal  and 
at  the  same  time  profitable  system.  I  refer  direc  tly  to 
the  method  of  thinning  whidi  has  been  taught  and 
*  practised  in  the  i;ast,  and  not  less  to  the  now  almost 
exploded  idea  of  the  systematic  pruning  of  forest  trees. 


and  on  which  latter  thousands  of  pounds  sterling  have 

been  worse  than  thrown  away This  is, 

however,  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  the  teaching  of 
such  men  as  Brown  and  Grigor,  particularly  regarding 
thinning  and  pruning,  and  which,  I  may  add,  is  quite 
opposed  to  that  of  the  present  day,  must  have  had  a 
veiy  prejudicial  elTect  on  the  management  of  our 
woods  and  plant.itions.  That  the  system  advocated 
by  Brown  (author  of  "  The  Forester  ")  regarding  thin- 
ning was  not  a  profitable  one,  we  have  the  words  of 
his  employer,  Mr.  Dundas,  of  Arniston,  Midlothian, 
who  before  the  Select  Committee,  1877,  said  :  "  Sly 
experience,  I  must  say,  is  that  these  calculations  have 
not  been  borne  out."  In  face  of  this,  it  is  hardly  to 
be  wondered  at  that  forestry  in  this  country  has  of  late 
years  been  carried  out  in  so  half-hearted  and  desultory 
a  manner,  and  that  the  owners  of  woodlands  do  not 
care  to  extend  their  present  areas. 
— b. 


Notes  of  the  Week. 


A  fine  Mocassin  flower  (Cypripedium  specta- 
bile). — I  am  sending  three  spikes  of  this  fine  hardy 
American  Orchid.  The  plant  from  which  I  cut 
the  enclosed  is  now  bearing  twenty-eight  spikes 
all  equally  good.  The  wet  weather  we  have  had 
lately  seems  to  have  suited  this  plant. — T.  B. 
Field,  Stanley  Hall,  Brid/jnorth. 

A  very  beautiful  English  Iris  is  called  Leon 
Tolstoi.  It  was  shown  by  Jlr.  Wallace,  of  Col- 
chester, at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society.  The  flowers  are  very  large, 
the  segments  broad  and  rich  velvety  reddish 
purple  in  colour,  set  off  by  a  deep  yellow  stripe 
half-way  down  the  centre  of  the  fall,  and  at  the 
base  is  a  white  suffusion.     Its  colour  is  superb. 

Sweet  Peas  in  Surrey. — I  see  an  article  in 
The  Garden  of  .lune  23  (p.  540)  on  Sweet  Peas  in 
bloom  in  Ireland.  My  gardener  sowed  a  row  last 
October,  and  I  gathered  a  good  handful  yester- 
day (June  24)  of  pink,  rose  and  purple.  The 
seed  was  saved  from  some  grown  last  year.  The 
plants  are  about  4  feet  high,  and  a  row  sown  this 
spring  is  about  half  the  height.— Anne  Hamel, 
Ujjper  Bourne,  Faruham,  Surrei/. 

Oncidium  ampliatum  msijus.- 1  herewith 
send  you  a  photograph  of  a  piece  of  Oncidium 
ampliatum  majus  which  bore  275  open  flowers  on 
a  spike  S  feet  2  inches  long.  The  plant,  which 
has  now  flowered  twice  with  me,  was  grown  close 
to  the  glass  in  the  East  India  house,  and  wintered 
and  flowered  in  the  Cattleya  house.  For  lasting 
qualities  as  a  cut  flower,  I  find  it  superior  to  any 
Orchid  I  am  acquainted  with. — tJ.  H.  B. 

Carpenteria  californica.  —  Seeing  in  your 
notice  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  that 
Mr.  J.  T.  Bennett-Poe  exhibited  the  beautiful 
Carpenteria  californica,  I  thought  it  might  be  of 
interest  to  you  to  know  we  have  a  plant  grow- 
in"-  in  a  warm  border  in  front  of  a  conservator}- 
facing  south  just  now  in  flower.  The  soil  is  very 
light,  and  the  plant  has  been  in  its  present 
position  for  two  winters.  —  W.  Uiddams,  The 
Gardenn,  Poyiifer's  Green,  Totteridrje. 

Trees  and  shrubs  in  Cornwall.— Mr.  R.  G. 

Lakes  sends  us  from  Trevarrick  photographs  of 
several  interesting  things.  Rhododendron  argen- 
teuin  was  planted  out  in  188.5,  and  isnow about  Itfeet 
high  ;  the  flowers  have  been  very  tine  this  season. 
Sciadopitys  verticillata, planted  in  IStitj,  is  now  11 
feet  high,  and  showing  some  ten  or  tweh-e  cones. 
The  Cham.iTops  was  planted  out  in  1874,  and  is 
now  16  feet  6  inches  high.  It  has  had  no  protec- 
tion and  is  in  full  flower. 


Primula  imperialis. — The  note  on  this  plant 
last  week  (p.  539)  is  inislea<ling.  P.  imperialis, 
the  Royal  Primrose  of  the  Javan  mountains,  was 
introduced  and  flowered  for  the  first  time  at  Kew 
in  ISill.  1".  prolifera  is  a  much  smaller  species 
from  the  llimalayns,  and  was  first  flowered  by 
Mr.  I.  AnHcr.son-Henry  in  his  garden  at  Edin- 
burgh about  twelve  years  ago.  The  differences 
between  and  history  of  these  two  plants  are  set 


forth  in  the  Botaniral  Magazine,  t.  7217,  and  also 
in  The  Garden  for  September,  1801,  p.  266, 
under  the  plate  of  P.  imperialis. — W.  W. 

The  white  Antirrhinum. — One  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  Antirrhinums  is  the  pure  white 
variety  that  one  sees  occasionally  in  gardens.  We 
lately  noticed  a  number  of  plants  of  it  in  full 
bloom,  the  flowers  individually  large,  crowded  on 
the  stem,  and  of  the  purest  white  except  for  a 
trace  of  yellow  in  the  centre.  The  growth  is  very 
free  and  the  habit  compact  and  bushy.  The  way 
to  plant  it  is  in  a  good  bolfl  mass,  as  one  then  gets 
the  eft'ect  of  the  wealth  of  pure  white  flowers. 

Olearia  macrodonta. — This  is  the  same  as 
0.  dentata,  and  is  a  very  charming  species  for  a 
rather  sheltered  warm  border.  Several  plants 
are  in  this  position  at  Kew,  and  one  would  like  to 
see  a  good  bed  of  it,  the  bold  silvery-green, 
Holly-like  leaves  being  remarkably  distinct  and 
pleasing,  and  set  off  during  the  summer  season 
with  trusses  of  whitish  flowers,  which  are  not 
produced  until  the  plant  has  got  thoroughly  well 
established.  The  tender  Olearias  are  suitable  for 
southern  gardens,  and  0.  macrodonta  will  live 
out  in  ordinary  winters. 

Phacelia  campanularia.— The  Phacelias  are 
not  very  ornamental  as  a  rule,  the  large  family 
providing  few  things  of  much  beauty,  but  this 
Californian  annual,  introduced  in  1882,  is  an 
exception.  We  lately  saw  a  large  bed  with  this 
species  as  a  groundwork,  the  flowers  creating  a 
bright  picture,  their  deep  blue  colour  setting  off  the 
crenate  dark  green  leaves.  It  is  a  branching  plant, 
and  delights  in  a  rather  dry  soil,  light,  and  in 
full  exposure.  The  bed  surfaced  over  with  this 
pretty  flower  was  filled  with  Spanish  Irises,  and 
the  result  was  remarkably  effective. 

Stanhopea  ecornuta.— A  few  days  ago  this 
beautiful  species  was  in  bloom  at  Kew.  It  is 
figured  in  several  books  under  the  name  of  Stan- 
hopeastrum  ecornutum  and  bears  its  flowers  in 
pairs,  each  between  4  inches  and  5  inches  acro_ss. 
It  was  introduced  from  Central  America  in  1854, 
and  has  extremely  fleshy  flowers,  very  fragrant, 
and  white,  spotted  with  purple  at  the  base  of  the 
concave  petals,  whilst  the  slipper-shaped  hypochil 
is  orange,  passing  into  pure  white.  The  Kew 
specimen  bore  two  spikes,  and  it  is  not  often  one 
sees  this  rather  rare  species  in  finer  beauty. 

Spirseaflagelliformis.— I  send  to-day  a  photo- 
graph and  a  "  whip"  in  bloom  of  Spir:ea  flagelli- 
formis  which  is  now  flowering  in  my  garden. 
I  have  had  two  plants  of  this  shrub  in  the 
garden  for  six  years,  but  this  is  the  first  time 
that  one  of  them  has  bloomed.  The  other  shows 
no  signs  of  blooming.  I  had  the  plants  from  the 
garden  of  a  lady  at  Inverness.  The  only  other 
plant  of  this  Spira-a  I  have  ever  seen  in  bloom 
was  in  a  garden  in  the  parish  of  Athelstaneford, 
Haddingtonshire,  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  I 
also  send  a  photograph  of  Xanthoceras  sorbifolia. 
—A.  C.  Monk,  .S'^  Anne'x,  Letre<,  Su^ex. 

ElEeocarpus  reticulatus.  —  This  is  also 
known  as  E.  cyaneus.  A  specimen  of  it  is  very 
beautiful  just  now  in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew, 
and  when  in  full  bloom  it  is  a  shrub  of  much  in- 
terest. It  was  introduced  from  Australia  in  1803, 
and  bears  a  profusion  of  racemes  of  flowers  of  the 
purest  white,  and  with  the  segments  deeply  cut, 
reminding  one  of  a  Deutzia  in  expression.  The 
Kew  specimen  bears  also  a  few  fruits,  which  if 
only  in  profusion  would  make  a  rich  contrast,  as 
they  are  of  a  deep  blui.shpurple  colour,  very 
decided  against  the  pure  white  of  tho  flowers. 
For  a  large  house  such  a  shrub  or  tree  as  this 
Ela'ocarpus  provides  a  fine  picture. 

The  aueen's  cup  for  Roses.  — At  tho  show 
of  tho  National  Rose  Society  at  Windsor  on 
Wednesday  last,  the  Rev.  H.  Berners,  Harkstead 
Rectory,  Ipswich,  was  awarded  the  silver  cup 
olTered  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  in  the  amateurs 
fl-ig^es  "The  twelve  varieties  shown  were  ilme. 
(Jabriei  Luizet,  A.  K.  Williams,  Her  Majesty, 
Charles  Lefebvre,  Comtessc  do  Nadaillae,  Lu 
France,  Mme.  Isaac  I'ericre,  Mons.   Notnan,  Gus- 
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tave  Piganeau,  Violette  Bouyer,  Souvenir  d'Elife, 
and  Dtipuy  Jamain.  The  blooms  were  of  medium 
size,  but  well  coloured.  The  cup  has  special 
value  added  to  it  by  reason  of  its  being  the  work- 
manship of  the  Countess  Gleichen,  whose  skill  in 
hammered  work  in  silver  is  well  known.  The 
show  was  a  most  successful  one  in  every  respect. 

Maurandya  Barclayana. — It  is  not  often  in 
English  gardens  one  sees  the  Maurandya  so  beau- 
tiful as  it  is  at  Kew,  where,  in  the  temperate 
house,  this  graceful  climber  is  in  full  bloom.  It 
has  grown  to  a  height  of  quite  30  feet  up  the  stem 
of  Araucaria  Cunninghami,  the  slender  shoots 
hanging  down  in  a  charming  way.  They  are 
clothed  with  an  abundance  of  rich  green  leaves, 
set  off  by  large  violet-purple  flowers,  which  are 
white  in  the  centre.  Of  course,  all  who  care  for 
greenhouse  plants  know  this  climber,  but  when 
seen  ascending  a  dark-stemmed  tree,  as  the  Arau- 
caria, it  gains  fresh  interest.  This  Maurandya 
was  introduced  from  Mexico  as  far  back  as  1825 
and  will  succeed  outside  as  an  annual  in  summer. 
All  the  species  hail  from  Mexico,  and  this  is  the 
best  known. 

Small-flowered  Fuchsias.— An  interesting 
feature  in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew  is  a  collec- 
tion of  Fuchsias,  chiefly  species,  not  a  few  seldom 
seen  outside  a  good  botanic  garden.  Two  of  those 
worthy  of  note  are  F.  reflexa  and  F.  cylindracea, 
the  former  bearing  a  wealth  of  small  carmine-rose 
flowers,  very  bright  against  the  deep  green  leaves, 
of  proportionate  size,  while  those  of  the  latter  are 
almost  scarlet  and  very  pretty.  Such  kinds  as 
these  are  not  so  showy  as  those  with  larger 
flowers,  but  they  are  graceful  and  pleasing.  Also 
in  bloom  are  such  fine  kinds  as  F.  microphylla,  F. 
globosa,  F.  corallina,  F.  gracilis  and  that  beauti- 
ful variety.  Countess  of  Aberdeen.  This  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  pure  white  Fuchsia,  the 
neat,  freely-produced  flowers  being  touched  with 
pink.  F.  globosa  makes  a  very  handsome  pot 
plant.  It  is  vigorous  in  growth,  free,  and  the 
flowers  are  of  fine  colour. 

Cytisus  scoparius  pendulus.— Perhaps  the 

only  defect  of  the  common  Broom  as  a  garden 
plant  is  its  liability  to  become  tall  and  lanky  with 
age,  and  conseijuently  somewhat  unsightly  ex- 
cept when  kept  at  the  back  of  a  shrubbery  where 
the  flowering  part  only  is  in  view.  For  those 
who  desire  to  cultivate  the  Broom  in  a  more 
prominent  position  or  where  sufficient  room  for 
the  development  of  the  ordinary  form  cannot  be 
given,  the  pendulous  variety  will  prove  useful.  I 
have  several  old  plants,  but  owing  to  the  branches 
taking  a  horizontal  rather  than  an  erect  position 
they  always  keep  within  1 J  feet  of  the  ground.  In 
favour  of  this  variety  also  may  be  mentioned  the 
fact  that  the  flowers  are  larger  than  those  of  the 
common  Broom.  It  can  be  propagated  by  graft- 
ing on  roots  of  the  Laburnum  or,  more  slowly,  by 
cuttings. — B. 

Rosa  multiflora.— Although  the  flowers  of 
this  Rose  are  themselves  small,  they  are  borne  in 
such  grace  and  profusion,  that  no  species  now  in 
blcssom  produces  a  moredelightful  effect.  A  massof 
plants  in  the  collection  of  Roses  at  Kew  (which 
is  close  to  the  pagoda)  is  at  present  a  most  beau- 
tiful picture.  This  group  covers  a  piece  of  ground 
3)  feet  or  more  square,  each  plant,  with  its  long, 
slender,  arching  branches  laden  with  bloom,  mak- 
ing a  veritable  fountain  of  flowers.  The  blossoms 
are  borne  on  compound  panicles,  and  are  pure 
white  and  fragrant,  measuring  under  1  inch  in 
diameter.  Varieties  are  in  cultivation  with  double 
flowers  and  of  various  shades  of  red.  The  finest 
of  the  single  whites  is  the  variety  grandiflora, 
which  is  now  in  charming  condition  with  Mr.  (!. 
Paul  at  the  Old  Nurseries,  (Jheshunt,  trained  over 
a  rustic  arch.  R.  multiflora  is  a  native  of  both 
China  and  Japan,  and  was  introduced  to  this 
country  in  1822. 

Two  fine  Mock  Oranges  fPhiladelphus)  are 
P.  eoronarius  foliis  aureis  and  P.  Lemoinei  erectus, 
both  of  which  are  now  in  full  lioauty  in  the  Royal 


Gardens,  Kew.  The  former  is,  of  course,  more 
particularly  worthy  of  note  for  the  rich  golden 
colour  of  its  leafage.  This  is  brightest  in  early 
summer,  but  it  keeps  its  distinctive  colour  well 
through  midsummer  and  autumn.  The  white 
flowers  are  lost  against  such  a  showy  contrast. 
A  group  of  this  golden-leaved  shrub  is  well  worth 
planting,  selecting  a  moderately  shady  spot,  and 
if  some  dark-leaved  shrub  or  small  tree,  as  Prunus 
Pissardi,  is  planted  against  it,  the  leaves  gain  in 
intensity  of  colour.  P.  Lemoinei  erectus  is  planted 
in  a  large  bed.  It  is  a  really  interesting  form, 
dwarf,  and  with  the  shoots  erect,  bearing  a 
wealth  of  pure  white,  very  fragrant  flowers.  This 
will  form  a  useful  shrub  for  the  small  garden, 
being  vigorous,  free,  and  not  occupying  much 
space. 

Ononis  arragonensis. — This  charming  little 
shrub,  which  belongs  to  the  leguminiferous  family, 
was  introduced  from  Spain  as  long  ago  as  181t), 
j'et  it  is  scarcely  known  in  gardens  at  the  present 
day.  At  Kew  it  has  been  flowering  since  the 
middle  of  May,  and  is  not  yet  out  of  bloom.  Its 
Pea-shaped  flowers  are  bright  yellow,  and  are 
borne  on  erect  spikes  4  inches  to  6  inches  high. 
The  plant  is  of  close,  bushy  growth,  the 
branches  having  a  crooked  and  somewhat  stunted 
appearance  ;  it  does  not  grow  much  more  than 
2  feet  in  height.  The  leaves  consist  of  three 
leaflets,  which  are  of  a  deep,  glossj'  green,  almost 
orbicular,  and  toothed  at  the  edges.  The  neat, 
dwarf  habit  of  the  plant  and  its  brightly  coloured 
and  plentiful  racemes  render  it  a  suitable  plant 
for  the  rockery.  Although  it  has  been  described 
as  half-hardy,  I  think  that,  so  far  as  the  home 
counties  and  further  south  are  concerned,  the 
qualifying  word  maj'  be  dropped,  for  it  has  stood 
outside  for  the  last  three  winters  unsheltered  and 
unharmed.  As  might  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  native  of  sunny  Arragon,  it  should 
always  be  given  a  position  exposed  to  full  sun- 
shine. It  likes  an  open,  fairly  rich,  loamy  soil, 
and  strikes  readily  from  cuttings  taken  as  soon 
as  the  shoots  are  of  convenient  length  to  handle. 

St.  Dabeoc's  Heath  (Dabcecia  polifolia).— 
There  are  very  few  ericaceous  plants  which  blos- 
som so  freely  and  so  continuously  as  this.  It  has 
already  been  in  flower  for  several  weeks,  and  will 
in  all  probability  continue  so  up  to  September, 
giving,  where  it  is  planted  in  quantity,  a  mass  of 
glowing  colour  during  the  whole  time.  A  native 
of  the  moorlands  of  Western  Europe,  it  also  finds 
a  home  in  the  British  Isles,  viz.,  in  the  counties  of 
Connemara  and  Mayo,  in  Ireland.  It  is  a  plant  of 
dwarf  and  neat  habit,  and,  except  in  the  case  of 
old  specimens,  does  not  get  much  more  than  1  foot 
in  height.  The  leaves  are  very  small,  dark  green 
on  the  upper  surface,  but  white  underneath.  The 
flowers  are  bell-shaped  and  pendent,  hanging  on 
erect,  slender  racemes,  one  of  which  terminates 
and  stands  clear  above  each  shoot.  In  the  typical 
St.  Dabeoc's  Heath  the  flowers  are  bright  purple 
of  varying  depth  of  shade,  but  there  is  a  pure 
white  variety  which  was  found  in  Ireland  in  1822, 
and  another  bearing  both  purple  and  white  flowers 
on  the  same  plant,  occasionally  the  two  colours 
occurring  in  one  flower.  It  is  a  plant  of  easy  cul- 
ture, requiring  a  moist,  peaty  soil,  and  being 
propagated  by  seeds  and  layers.  Seeds  sown  in 
autumn  as  soon  as  ripe  will  make  flowering  plants 
the  next  summer.  I  find  that  young  pl.ints 
bloom  more  freely  and  have  larger  and  better 
coloured  flower.-^  than  old  ones. —  B. 

Escallonia  Phillipiana.  —  This,  the  most 
useful  of  Escallonias  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don, is  now  opening  its  first  flowers,  and  it  will 
no  doubt  remain  in  bloom  until  towards  the  end 
of  .luly.  Although  the  genus  contains  several 
beautiful  species,  it,  is  only  in  especially  favoured 
counties  like  Cornwall  and  Devon  that  the  m-i- 
jority  caTi  be  .'iatisfactorily  grown  in  the  open 
without  tlio  shelter  of  a  wall.  E.  Phillipiana, 
however,  without  any  protection  has  never  suf- 
fered iluring  the  winters  of  the  last  ten  years, 
and  may  certainly  bo  accounted  the  hardiesli  of 
Escallonias.      It  is  also  very  distinct  from  the  spe- 


cies of  the  rubra  type,  its  leaves  being  very  small 
— about  half  an  inch  long,  obovate  and  of  a  rich 
green.  The  flowers,  too,  are  small,  being  only 
one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  but  this  is  more 
than  compensated  for  by  their  numbers.  So 
crowded  are  they  sometimes,  that  they  almost  hide 
the  foliage.  The  flowers,  which  are  white,  may 
be  compared  to  those  of  the  Australian  Leptos- 
permums,  .so  well  known  in  the  greenhouse.  The 
species  is  of  bushy,  graceful  habit  and  grows  to  a 
height  of  4  feet  to  6  feet,  perhaps  more  even- 
tually. It  can  be  increased  freely  by  cuttings 
taken  when  the  young  shoots  are  becoming  firm. 
The  species  is  one  of  the  many  introductions 
of  the  Messrs.  Veitch,  their  collector  (Pearce) 
having  discovered  it  in  Valdivia  a  little  over 
twent}'  years  ago. — B. 

Helianthus  rigidus  Mies  Mellish. — Those 
who  visited  the  show  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  the  Agricul- 
tural Hall  in  August  last  will  no  doubt,  if  they 
were  interested  in  hardy  border  flowers,  have 
taken  note  of  this  distinctly  new  form  of  what 
has  been  known  as  Harpalium  rigidum.  This 
new  variety  was  stated  to  attain  a  height  of 
.5.J  feet,  which,  compared  with  the  height  of  the 
type,  would  be  considerably  more — nearlj'  double 
in  fact.  Through  the  generosit}'  of  Rev.  W. 
Wilks,  who  exhibited  it,  I,  with  others  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  be  present  at  a  late  autumn 
meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  fruit  and  floral  committees, 
became  posses.sed  of  some  of  its  rhizomes.  Each 
of  these  I  had  potted  singly  into  a  small  pots, 
wintering  them  in  a  cold  frame,  and  planting  them 
out  in  the  herbaceous  border  after  growth  had 
begun  this  spring.  The  progress  that  has  been 
made  has  somewhat  surprised  me,  considering  that 
each  piece  was  easily  potted  into  a  3-inch  pot. 
The  tallest  one  has  now  a  stout  stem  29  inches  in 
height,  with  leaves  12  inches  in  length  and 
(i  inches  in  width.  It  thus  fully  bears  out  what 
was  claimed  for  it  as  regards  vigour.  I  shall  not 
be  at  all  surprised  to  see  my  strongest  plants  fully 
6  feet  ill  height  this  season.  If  so,  and  should  its 
freedom  be,  to  say  the  least,  equal  to  that  of  the 
type,  it  will  be  a  decided  acquisition  to  hardy 
flowers.  It  differs  from  H.  rigidus  in  that  it  has 
a  double  row  of  petals  instead  of  a  single  row, 
and  bids  fair,  by  the  way  the  flowers  lasted  when 
shown  in  August  last,  to  stand  well  when  cut. 
— H.  G. 

Notes  from  Chester. — With  Midsummer  Daj- 
one  expects  to  reach  the  summer  glory  of  the 
floral  feast  that  is  set  out  to  satisfy  until  the  chill 
hand  of  winter  comes  and  crushes  out  colour  from 
the  bo.ard.  We  find  we  are  not  disappointed  as 
we  take  an  evening  walk  about  the  nursery  qiuir- 
ters  to  note  what  there  is  that  ofi'ers  specially  its 
charm  of  freshness  and  brightness  everywhere 
about  us.  To-day  we  are  specially  struck  with 
Philadelphus  microphyllus.  Its  abundant  cover- 
ing of  delicate  Orange-blossom  like  flowers  set- 
ting off  the  graceful  stem  and  characteristic  foli- 
age compel  attention,  but  if  the  eye  were  neglect- 
ful, one  could  hardly  pass  the  plant  for  its 
powerful  aroma.  If  it  is  possible  for  flower 
fragrance  to  be  oppressive  in  its  intensity,  it  is 
surely  here  ;  yet  it  is  not  so.  Two  sprays  of 
Cytisus  we  send  also.  C.  nigricans  scarcely  does 
itself  justice  in  the  form  in  which  it  will  reath 
you  ;  as  a  standard  here  it  is  a  golden  shower. 
C.  trifoliata  is  pretty,  and  its  characteristic  foli- 
ao-e  bright  and  effective.  There  is  a  bloom  in  tlio 
box  of  Romneya  Coulteri  ;  the  broad  petals  of 
silver  surmounting  the  graceful  flower-stalk  forin 
a  fitting  resting  place  for  the  golden  ball  which 
gives  decorative  finish  to  the  elTcctive  arrange- 
ment so  prettily  and  harmoniously  completcil 
when  Romneya  is  seen  "at  home"  and  entire. 
There  are  the  two  sprays  of  Kalmia  also — Kalmia 
liitifolia,  so  well  known  and  so  always  welconio. 
Ildw  marvellously  the  tiny  stamens  are  held  in 
tlicir  |ilacis  in  the  carved  corners  of  their  coral 
caves,  and  what  an  always  interesting  les.son  of 
dehiscence  they  afford.  There  i-;  hardly  anything 
prettier  in  the  borders  of  the  hardy  flowering 
plants  just  now.  The  rosy  little  companion 
(ro.'ea)  has  a  charm  quite  its  own.— DiCKSONS. 
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BARNCLUITH. 

Nestling  on  the  outskirts  of  the  famous  Cad- 
zow  Forest,  where  herds  of  wild  cattle  roam 
amongst  the  grand  old  trees,  and  within  easy 
distance  of  the  beautiful  river  Avon,  stands 
Barncluith,  the  country  seat  of  Lord  Ruthven. 
With  few  exceptions  the  grounds  and  buildings 
are  very  much  as  they  were  200  years  ago. 
Railways  and  coal  pits  have  somewhat  marred 
the  natural  beautj- ;  to  the  latter  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hamilton  we  owe  the  many 
slips  and  sinking  of  land,  with  the  consequent 
destruction  to  vegetation.  The  earliest  record 
we  have  Ls  that  of  the  formation  of  the  garden 
in  1533,  a  great  and  costlj'  undertaking  at  that 
time  when  we  remember  that  the  garden  is 
formed  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  strongly  teiraced 
from  the  water's  edge  to  the  plateau  on  which 
stands  the  old  house.     There  is  no  record  of 


been  barbarously  trimmed  into  the  most  gro- 
tesque looking  specimens.  The  designs  fol- 
lowed in  the  first  place  seem  to  have  been  Jap- 
anese, but  they  have  been  neglected,  and  no  one 
knows  definitely  what  their  <priginal  shape  was. 
Lord  Ruthven,  although  by  no  means  an 
admirer  of  formal  trees,  tolerates  these  on 
account  of  their  age,  and  he  hopes  at  some 
time  to  get  at  their  history.  The  terrace  walls 
everywhere  are  draped  with  Honeysuckle, 
Traveller's  Joy,  Roses,  Ivy,  and  everywhere 
Ferns  abound  in  great  numbers  and  luxuriance. 
Down  a  flight  of  Moss-grown  steps  intermingled 
with  London  Pride  and  small  native  Ferns,  we 
reach  a  fine  old  summer-house,  and  from  here  we 
get  the  view  given  in  the  present  illustration. 
The  rockery  formed  on  one  of  the  terraces  is 
the  best  example  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
I  have  ever  seen,  and  although  this  has  been 


the  building  of  the  house.  The  earliest  date 
with  reference  to  the  house  is  1633,  at  which 
time  the  old  tower  was  restored.  Here  Claver- 
house  took  refuge  when  hunted  by  the  Cove- 
nanters, and  among  the  relics  is  a  door  covered 
with  pike  marks  made  when  trying  to  dig  him 
out.  The  first  terrace,  which  is  over  1 00  yards 
long,  is  filled  with  rare  hardy  plants  of  all  kinds, 
and  the  wall  forming  the  terrace  gives  a  wealth 
of  vegetation,  quite  wonderful  in  our  northern 
climate.  One  comes  across  groups  of  zonal 
Pelargoniums,  Begonias,  Calceolarias,  and  in- 
deed many  of  the  ordinary  bedding  plants. 
Lord  Ruthven,  however,  dislikes  anything  of 
the  nature  of  formal  gardening,  and  these 
gi-oups,  while  supplying  variety  of  foliage  and 
richness  of  colour,  are  Ijy  no  means  formal,  and 
fit  in  admirably  with  the  surroundings  on  the 
river  side  of  this  terrace.  One  cannot  help  admir- 
ing a  long  row  of  Yews,  although  they  have 


east,  and  during  summer  they  are  always  covered 
over  with  Traveller's  Joy.  Purple  Beech  and 
a  good  collection  of  Hollies  are  exceedingly  fine 
and  healthy,  and  an  avenue  of  Planes,  evi- 
dently the  entrance  to  the  old  manor,  contains 
well-formed,  unusuallj'  fine  specimens.  A  formal 
Rose  garden  has  been  made  on  part  of  the 
famous  Barncluith  orchard.  Barncluith  lias 
long  been  famed  for  fine  Apples.  The  orchard 
is  pretty  well  worn  out  now,  and  part  of  it,  as 
indicated  above,  has  been  made  into  a  Rose 
garden. 

Lord  Ruthven  has  unearthed  one  of  the  finest 
natural  rockeries  to  be  found  in  any  garden. 
This  has  been  the  work  of  j'ears,  and  consider- 
able difficulties  have  had  to  be  overcome.  When 
the  natural  support,  in  the  shape  of  soil,  itc. , 
was  taken  away,  the  rocks  began  to  show  signs 
of  giving  way,  but  his  lordship,  not  to  be  beaten, 

cleared  away  the 
soil  until  a  good 
firm  foundation  was 
obtained,  and  then 
built  a  column  of 
solid  masonry,  so 
that  the  rockery  is 
more  .substantial 
now  than  it  has 
been  for  a  good 
many  years  past. 
The  planting  of  this 
is  j  ust  beginning. 
A  new  piece  which 
forms  the  nucleus 
of  a  wild  garden 
has  ju.st  been  taken 
in.  Arums,  Mer- 
cury, Ferns,  Vale- 
rians, Borage,  Aco- 
nitums,  Delphini- 
ums, and  other 
flowering  and  fine- 
foliaged  plants  are 
boldlj'  grouped 
among  the  natural 
copse,  and  already 
form  a  verj'etfective 
picture.  Barncluith 
is  one  of  the  few 
old  -  time  gaidens 
left  to  us,  and  its 
noble  owner  has 
not  only  tried,  but 
has  succeeded  in 
keeping  it  old  - 
fashioned.  D.  D. 
Glasgo  w. 

The  following  ac- 
count of  Barncluith, 
copied  from  tlie 
Annals  of  the  An- 
an  extremely  late  season  here,  the  abundance  dersouiau  Katura'ists'  Society,  published  this 
of  flowers  everywhere  is  surprising,  ^'ale-  year,  ha.s  kindly  been  sent  us  by  Lord  Ruthven, 
rians.  Strawberries,  sheets  nf  Arabis,  Welsh  who  .ilso  sent  us  the  photograph  from  which 
Poppies,  Ladies'  Mantle,  Lychnis,  Aquilegias,  the  engraving  was  made  : — 
Honesty,  Geraniums,  with"  ma.ssive  boulders  At  the  mouth  of  the  gorge  is  Barncluith,  where 
covered  with  Cotoneaster  and  a  background  of  ^  high  above  the  Avon  on  a  bold  bank  are  liouses 
Ivy-clad  walls  give  a  picture  of  natural  gar- j  and  terraces  built  about  the  close  of  the  fifteen 
dening  never  to  be  forgotten.  I  century.     It  is  a  charming  old-world  place,  with 

Carnations  get  some  attention  here  also,  and  ;  delightful  outlooks  over  the  wooded  depths.  The 
the  narrow  borders  at  the  base  of  some  of  the  terraced  gardens  are  picturesque  on  the  steep,  and 
terraces  are  given  up  to  them,  along  with  masses  gracious  in  their  antiquity.  The  Yews  and  Bo.\ 
of  Lily  of  the  Valley  and  some  fine  examples  of  ""<=''*'  clipped  into  fantastic  shanes,  the  fountain- 
Iris  Kiempferi,  which  grow  here  with  great  basin  overgrown  with  Moss  and  Liverwort,  are  of 
—  -  -  "  the  delights  of  the  place,  but  for  the  naturalist 


Barncluith,  Hamiltorij  N.B.    Enijrarcd  for  The  Garden  from  a  photograph  sent  by  Lord  Ruthreti. 


vigour.     Part   of    one   terrace   is    given  up  to  ^  "*^,'  g"'!-"'  T  ^T'  »       '"'  '"''  ".'''"™"*' 

P.t-onies  (herbaceous  and  Tree),  the  latter  Jspe-  It  ^tluU^'^Zu^t'^ZrtT'r'  ^"'°","'^  ""'l" 

■  ,,        ,          1      ,                 ,.,     ",,                  ,      '.  ,  the  wild  plants  01  the  aistrict,  have  most  interest, 

cially  ;  large  bushes  were  literally  covered  with  ^he    place    is    a    botanical    treasurv.       Ot.    the 

flowers,      ihey  had  apparently  escaped  the  frost  crannied  walls  is  a  profuse  vegetation,  including' 

which    had   nipped  '  Spinea   japonica  close  by.  among  Ferns,  Harfs-tongue,  Maidenhair,  Spleeir- 

These  Tree  Pseonies  are   planted   between  the  wort    and    Bladder  Fern.     There  are  some   fine 

buttresses  of  the  wall ;  the  exposure  is  south-  trees  in  the  grounds.     On  one  of  the  lower  ter- 
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races  is  a  False  Acacia  (Robinia  pseudacacia), 
probably  the  finest  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  a 
beautiful  and  interesting  tree.  This  species  is  a 
native  of  North  America,  and  was  introduced 
into  Europe  in  1040.  It  was  at  first  supposed  to 
be  a  kind  of  Egyptian  Acacia,  and  was  then  named 
in  error  the  Locust  Tree.  A  Walnut  tree  in  the 
gardens,  tall  and  with  a  fine  spread,  is  show  ing 
signs  of  decay.  The  row  of  great  Maples  at  the 
back  entrance  attracts  attention.  One  of  the 
largest  of  these  has  a  girth  of  15i  feet  at  3.\  feet. 
On  the  Oaks  on  the  banks  below  the  gardens  the 
Dripping  Polypore  (Polyporus  dryadens)  has  been 
found. 


Orchard  and  Fruit  GardeN' 


SHADING  FRUIT  HOUSES. 
There  has  been  greater  need  for  shading  fruit 
houses  this  season  than  for  many  years  past,  not, 
however,  from  any  excess  of  sunshine,  as  this 
has  from  the  time  fruit-forcing  commenced 
until  now  been  conspicuous  by  its  absence, 
but  from  the  fact  that  the  tropical  heat  of  1893 
came  witli  such  crippling  force  on  many  fruiting 
subjects  under  glass,  especially  Vines,  that 
wholesale  scorching  or  its  equivalent,  red  spider, 
in  many  instances  laid  the  foundation  of  weakly 
growth  and  flabby  foliage,  altogether  unfitted 
to  withstand  even  the  fitful  gleams  of  sunshine 
which  characterise  this  year.  The  gloom  of  the 
present  season  is  doubtless  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise, as  had  there  been  a  repetition  of  last 
year's  heat  and  a  similar  drought  into  the  bar- 
gain, the  supply  of  water,  then  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  would  by  this  time  have  been  nil, 
and  in  places  where  labour  is  sliort,  the  ruin  of 
many  things  would  not  only  have  been  com- 
plete, but  speedy.  The  necessity  of  shading 
fruit  houses  generally  is  ignored  by  many,  as 
Ijeing  more  imaginary  than  real,  but 'those  who 
liave  proved  its  value,  as  I  have  done,  will  not 
fail  each  season  to  [lut  it  into  practice  or  grudge 
the  labour  it  incurs.  Having  in  a  previous  issue 
of  The  Garden  intimated  my  intention  of 
shading  the  early  vinery  here  with  light  cotton 
bunting  previous  to  the  Grapes  coming  into 
llower  with  a  view  to  preventing  rust  on  the 
berries,  I  am  now  able  to  record  the  result. 
For  seven  or  eight  years  in  succession  many  of 
the  best  bunches  of  Hamburgh  and  Foster's 
Seedling  were  marred  by  rust,  and  that,  too,  in 
sjiite  of  the  utmost  care  in  admitting  air  and 
nailing  sheets  of  perforated  zinc  over  the  aper- 
tures to  reduce  the  force  of  the  current.  This 
year,  however,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  only  isolated 
berries  are  affected  with  rust,  which  proves  that 
dra\ight,  and  draught  only,  was  its  .sole  cause. 
In  sheltered  situations  this  precaution  may  not 
be  necessary,  but  where  the  house  stands  unduly 
exposed  even  to  a  south  wind,  shading  may  well 
be  used.  Shading  serves  a  double  purpose,  as 
it  reduces  the  necessity  for  air,  a  point  of  great 
importance,  especially  in  small  modern-built 
houses  witli  extra  large  roof  panes.  In  old- 
fashioned  liouses  with  a  large  percentage  of 
wood  in  the  roofs,  danger  from  sudden  over- 
lieating  is  greatly  reduced.  How  seldom  do 
we  find  tlie  foliage  of  early  forced  Vines  re- 
maining intact  throughout  the  entire  summer, 
and  leaving  the  footstalks  in  a  perfectly  natural 
manner.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it  becomes 
charred  and  (h'stroyed  <luring  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, a  condition  which  frequently  induces  a 
secondary  growth  an<l  a  corresponding  disincli- 
nation of  the  Vines  to  start  when  pressure  is 
put  u]ioii  them  in  November  or  December,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  weakening  effect  such  annual 
defoliation  must  have  upon  the  general  consti- 
tution of  the  Viu'js.     A  light  shading,  if  not 


entirely  preventing,  will  greatly  ameliorate  this 
evil,  audit  goes  without  saying  that  the  bunches 
of  Handjurgh  and  black  Grapes  generally  retain 
their  bloom  and  remain  plump  longer  with 
partial  shade  than  without  it. 

Then  in  regard  to  Peaclies,  I  believe  that 
many  crojis  in  late  houses  are  ruined  wliile  the 
trees  are  in  fiower,  say  in  March,  especially 
where  the  root  has  a  very  sharp  pitch,  by 
throwing  wide  open  not  only  the  to;),  but 
bottom  ventilators  also,  a  course  hardly  avoid- 
able where  shading  is  not  adopted.  The  tender 
and  delicate  organs  of  the  flowers  thus  sub- 
jected to  a  draught  altogether  unnatural  and 
far  greater  than  on  open  walls  suddenly 
c  .llapse,  setting  is  pronounced  a  failure,  and 
the  unwary  cultivator  olten  remains  in  ig- 
norance as  to  the  reason.  Were  the  roof 
thinly  shac'ed,  the  necessity  for  opening  the 
front  ventilators  would  be  avoided,  and  even 
if  only  a  strip  of  ordinary  tiflfany  were  nailed 
over  these  openings,  danger  would  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum  and  the  crop  often  saved.  Shading, 
more  or  less,  is  necessary  on  the  roofs  of  most 
Pine  houses  during  the  summer  months,  and 
during  periods  of  sun  and  wind  combined,  the 
blinds  should  be  lowered  and  the  floors  well 
damped  more  often  than  usual.  "When  this  is 
neglected,  Queen  Pines,  owing  to  excessive 
evaiioratiou,  often  fail  to  swell  to  their  normal 
proportions  and  jiremature  ripening  ensues. 
Melons  as  a  rule  are  not  addicted  to  actual 
scorching,  provided  the  foli.age  is  a  fair  distance 
from  the  glass  and  the  plants  are  healthy. 
Shading,  however,  is  necessary  in  fitful  windy 
weather  in  order  to  conserve  the  moisture^  and 
lessen  the  need  for  air,  as  in  the  case  of  "SHues. 
An  undue  current  of  air  passing  through  a 
Melon  house  will  invariably  paralyse  the  leaves, 
especially  if  these  should  be  in  an  early  and 
tender  stage  of  growth,  the  damage  being  often 
erroneously  attributed  to  scorching.  The  same 
rule  holds  good  in  regard  to  Cucumbers,  and 
even  pot  Strawberries  enjoy  a  grateful  shade 
when  swelling  and  ripening  in  Pine  stoves 
and  vineries,  this  being  proved  by  the  fruit 
sometimes  becoming  suddenly  smitten  by  the 
sun.  Finally,  it  must  be  apparent  to  all  that 
shading  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  is  essential 
to  the  successful  culture  of  all  fruits  grown 
under  gla.ss,  and,  therefore,  to  some  extent 
under  unnatural  conditions.  Permanent  shade 
should  wherever  practicable  be  avoided,  and 
roller  blinds,  which  can  be  lowered  or  raised 
at  the  will  of  the  cultivator,  used. 

John  Crawfokh. 


A  productive  Fig  tree.— As  evidence  of  the 
remarkable  crop  of  fruit  which  may  be  obtained 
from  a  Fig  tree  in  a  pot,  I  would  refer  to  one  now 
fruiting  at  CJoombe  Court,  Kingston.  It  is  a 
white  Iscliia,  3  feet  high  and  4  feet  through  in  a 
10  incli  pot,  from  which  some  good  ripe  fruits, 
not  large,  have  already  been  gathered,  and  I 
counted  on  the  tree  over  120  others.  It  presents 
one  of  the  heaviest  crops  I  have  seen.  When 
standing  in  a  temperate  house  the  fruits  moved 
slowly,  but  shifted  into  a  Melon  house  the  effect 
was  in  a  couple  of  days  most  marked,  the  greater 
warmth  helping  to  "ripen  the  fruits  rapidly.— 
A.  I). 

Peaches  and  Nectarines.— I  have  not  noticed 
any  reference  in  TuE  Cakoen  with  respect  to  an 
unfortunate  experience  this  year  with  outdoor 
Peaches  and  Nectarines.  The  trees  suffered 
severely  last  summer  from  the  protracted  drought, 
.■iH  beyond  a  good  mulching  1  was  unable  to  do 
nnich  for  them,  and  consequently  the  wood  ripened 
and  the  leaves  droppe<l  prematurely.  They  broke 
weakly  this  spring,  and  the  leafage  at  the  middle 
of  May  was  of  a  pale  green  and  nmch  more  flimsy 
than  one  cares  to  see  it.     Immediately  after  the 


frosts  on  May  '21  and  22  I  noticed  the  foliage  was 
badly  spotted,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  week 
or  ten  days  nearly  all  of  it  dropped,  leaving  the 
trees  coniparativel3'  bare.  There  is  a  struggle 
for  recovery,  and  already  the  earliest  sufferers  are 
pushing  nicely,  so,  given  a  favourable  season,  I 
hope  the  growth  will  have  time  to  develop  fully 
and  ripen  up  satisfactorily.  It  is  another  proof 
if  any  were  needed  of  the  necessity  for  making 
provision  for  a  good  supply  of  water  easily  applied, 
given,  as  noted  above  light  dry  soils.  Possibly 
where  copious  supplies  could  be  given  at  short 
intervals,  the  trees  are  none  the  worse.  Most  of 
our  trees  are  old,  with,  for  the  most  part,  poor, 
partiall}'  cankered  stems. — E.  B.  C. 

Plum  Monarch. — This  is  one  of  the  best 
Plums  I  have  grown.  It  is  not  particular  as  to 
soil  and  the  trees  are  robust,  bearing  very  heavy 
crops  of  excellent  fruit.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  all  the  newer  fruits  raised  at  Sawbridge- 
worth.  Monarch  is  a  large  roundish  oval  fruit  of 
a  deep  purple-blue  colour,  a  freestone,  and  of 
lirst-cla.ss  quality  when  grown  against  a  wall, 
(iiven  a  favourable  aspect  the  fiuit  will  be  very 
large.  As  a  bush  or  standard  tree  it  is  a  free 
cropper,  and,  what  is  better,  the  fruit  <loes  not 
crack  in  wet  weather.  It  is  one  of  the  best  for 
planting  where  quantity  is  retiuired,  and  may  be 
termed  a  good  dessert  or  kitchen  variety,  being 
also  an  excellent  keeper.  I  have  grown  it  as  a 
cordon,  and  as  such  it  fruits  more  freely  than 
many  others.  When  grown  in  the  open  as  a 
pyramid  the  fruit  is  ripe  the  end  of  September, 
and  on  a  wall  a  little  earlier.  Last  j'ear  ripe  fruit 
was  gathered  a  fortnight  earlier  than  usual. — 
S.  H.  B.  

yUEEN  WASPS  AND  FRUIT  GROWERS. 

Ok  the  many  insects  inimical  to  the  enterprise  of 
fruit-growing,  perhaps  there  are  not  many  regarded 
with  more  general  di?like  than  wasps  ;  while  there 
are  few  persons  engaged  in  horticultural  pursuits 
but  regard  the  destruction  of  the  (jueen  wasp  in 
early  spring,  and  with  her  the  possibilities  of  a 
future  nest,  as  a  distinct  benefit  to  the  community 
at  large. 

As  a  fruit  grower  of  considerable  experience,  I 
must  confess  to  having  held  and  acted  upon  these 
opinions  all  my  life  till  last  year,  when  I  had  an 
experience  in  connection  with  wasjis  and  fruit- 
growing which  led  me  to  modify  them  and  to 
regard  these  ofttimes  troublesome  insects  as  far 
removed  from  an  unmixed  evil.  In  the  autumn  of 
1S!)2  .a  plantation  of  j'oung  Apple  trees,  number- 
ing about  4000,  mostly  maidens  and  two-year-olds, 
was  badly  attacked  by  green  aphis.  The  circum- 
stance was  a  singular  one  in  my  experience,  but, 
having  been  manured  heavily  in  the  spring,  the 
growth  was  exceedingly  succulent,  and  the  point 
of  almost  every  shoot  formed  a  nesting-place  for 
numbers  of  these  well-known  plant  pests,  though 
rare  visitants  to  Apple  trees.  Tliinkingthe  winter 
would  put  matters  right,  nothing  was  attempted  ; 
but  in  the  next  spring  the  mistake  was  seen,  as 
every  new  leaf  and  shoot  were  thickly  co\-erod 
H  iih  their  descendants,  and,  being  from  home  at 
the  critical  time  when  a  dressing  might  have  been 
attempted,  they  inci eased  so  fast  that  growth  was 
completely  stopped  by  the  countless  myriads  of 
insects,  which  infested  and  partly  withered  up 
every  particle  of  green.  The  hot  dry  wc.-ither 
made  things  worse,  and  some  of  the  weaker  plants 
actually  died  outright ;  such  a  thing  I  couUl  not 
have  credited  had  I  not  seen  it. 

We  were  all  completely  nonplussed,  as,  being 
chiefly  under  the  leaves,  syringing  was  of  no 
avail,  when  it  was  seen  that  a  wasps'  nest  was  in 
close  proximity  to  the  sulVcriiig  trees.  Kcnicm- 
bering  that  occasionally  iiuccn  wasps  fce<i  on 
aphides  in  early  spring,  I  gave  particular  injunc- 
tions that  it  should  not  be  disturbed,  and  .foon 
had  good  reason  to  congratulate  myself  upon  hav- 
ing done  so,  for  as  it  began  to  strengtlien,  the 
wasps  could  be  seen  busy  about  the  .Apple  trees 
from  early  morn  till  late  at  night,  anil  ere  autuum 
came  again  the  wasps  had  won.  Thousands  of 
tho  dried-up  skeletons  (if  the  term  i.s  allowable) 
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of  the  insects  remained  under  the  leaves  where 
their  enemies  had  feasted  on  their  juices,  and 
millions  liad  been  carried  bodily  to  the  nest, 
whieh  grew  immensely  strong  under  such  a 
wonderful  food  supiily  close  at  hand,  for,  as  is 
well  known,  the  ajjhides  multiply  at  an  incon- 
ceivable rate,  and  for  a  long  time  these  kept  up 
their  numbers  in  spite  of  all  the  wasps  could  do 
against  them. 

As  said  before,  the  trees  were  effectually 
cleaned  before  autumn  was  past,  and  this  year 
there  is  not  a  sign  of  green  aphis  upon  any  of 
them.  There  was,  however,  a  whole  year's 
growth  lost,  besides  some  trees  entirely,  and 
many  more  partialh'  killed,  so  I  feel  that  I  can- 
not help  saying  a  good  \iord  for  the  wasps,  which 
undoubtedly  sa\'ed  me  from  a  much  heavier  loss, 
and  thus  to  one  fruit  grower  at  least  proved  them- 
selves friends  instead  of  enemies. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  while  up  to  the 
time  of  the  hrst  attack  all  the  trees  had  made 
vigorous  healthy  growth,  those  afterwards  in- 
fested were  exposed  to  the  north-east  winds, 
while  at  one  end  of  the  land  some  300  or  so,  which 
were  sheltered  from  these  by  a  large  Lime  tree 
hedge,  had  no  signs  of  insects  upon  them,  either 
in  the  one  year  or  the  other,  although  some  of 
them  were  not  more  than  a  yard  from  those  which 
suffered  so  severely.  The  hint  has  been  taken, 
and  a  row  of  tall  Laricio  Pines,  it  is  hoped,  will 
obviate  such  visitations  in  the  future,  and  in  the 
meantime  I  am  inclined  to  regard  with  more  com- 
placency than  heretofore  only  a  single  wasps' 
nest  in  m^-  fruit  orchard. — W.  (;.,  in  FieUI. 


GRAPE  CULTURE  UNDER  GLASS. 

Mr.  Crawford,  in  The  G.^rden  of  June  16  (p. 
507),  says  :  "  The  slight  shading  of  the  roof-glass 
as  recommended  for  earlier  houses  must  not  be 
overlooked,  or  the  chances  are  the  shoulders  of 
m.any  of  the  finest  bunches  will  be  distigured." 
1  had  charge  of  my  first  vinery  in  185.5,  and  I 
have  had  charge  of  many  vineries  in  Scotland  and 
England  since,  but  I  must  confess  that  not  only 
have  I  never  shaded  Vines  at  any  period,  but  I 
never  saw  it  done.  The  only  danger  I  know  of  is 
that  Lady  Downe's  is  apt  to  suffer  from  scalding 
at  the  time  when  stoning  is  complete  until  the 
berries  have  well  advanced  on  the  colouring  stage, 
but  this  can  and  ought  to  be  avoided  without 
shading.  All  that  is  required  is  to  air  freely  by 
da}'  and  never  to  shut  the  house  up  close  even  at 
night,  and  if  the  nights  are  warm  to  leave  the  ven- 
tilators well  open  both  at  the  front  and  top  of  the 
house.  If  this  is  done  the  Vines  will  pass  through 
the  season  of  danger  without  the  berries  being 
injured  :  whereas  by  inattention  to  this  detail  in 
their  culture  the  bunches  may  be  reduced  to 
gaunt  skeletons.  When  Vines  are  well  grown 
the  bunches  are  shaded  by  the  lea\'es  in  a  way 
that  the  sun's  rays  cannot  reach  them,  and  I  can 
fancy  the  bunches  might  bo  injured  after  the 
leaves  had  been  scorched,  but  even  this  ne\er 
happens  if  good  glass  has  been  used  in  glazing 
and  the  ventilation  is  attended  to  as  it  ought  to 
be.  A  mistake  often  made  by  gardeners  is  allow- 
ing the  Vines  to  grow  too  much  before  stopping 
the  laterals.  This  is  a  grave  error  in  culture,  and 
the  shock  to  the  Vines  is  such  that  shanking  or 
some  other  Vine  trouble  maybe  produced  thereby. 
Pinch  at  one  leaf  until  the  roof  surface  has  been 
regularly  covered,  when  every  growth  made  after- 
wards sliould  be  pinched  down  to  its  base. 

Insufficient  ventilation  and  over-dampness  in 
the  atmosphere  produce  two  other  evils— warty 
e.\crescences  on  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves, 
or  adventitious  roots  produced  from  the  point 
where  the  present  j-ear's  growth  starts  fiom  the 
old  wood.  Perhaps  neither  of  these  do  much 
harm,  but  their  presence  shows  a  state  of  things 
that  ought  not  to  exist  in  a  well-managed  vinery. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  tlicse  adventitious  roots  are 
produced  when  the  action  between  the  roots  and 
leaves  is  not  reciprocal.  They  are  generally  found 
upon  Vines  in  an  early  hou.sc  where  the  (ir.ai)es 
are  thinned  as  early  as  March.     At  that  time  the 


minimum  temperature  would  be  about  05°,  but 
t)ie  chances  are  that  the  roots  will  be  in  a  cold 
medium  and  unable  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
Vines,  the  result  being  that  roots  are  pushed  out 
in  the  moist  atmosphere  and  warm  temperature  of 
the  vinery  to  supply  this  want.  They  may  be 
some  aid  to  the  Vines,  they  certainly  do  no  harm, 
and  may  be  removed  when  the  Grapes  are  col- 
oured. The  warty  excrescences  upon  the  under 
sides  of  the  lea\es  are  produced  in  a  damp,  close 
atmosphere,  and  must  to  a  certain  extent  check 
respiration.  A  drier  atmosphere  will  check  them, 
and  sulphur  upon  the  pipes  also  kills  them. 

J.   Don  I  LAS. 


Peach  Alexander  under  glass.— How  much 
better  flavoured  the  fruit  of  this  Peach  is  when 
grown  under  glass  as  compared  with  fruit  from 
trees  on  the  open  wall.  Where  a  regular  succes- 
sion of  fruit  is  desirable,  it  is  very  useful  on  ac- 
count of  its  earliness  and  free  cropping,  and  may 
be  pleasing  to  some  persons.  The  fruit  gathered 
from  a  tree  in  our  Peach  house  last  week  was  of 
remarkably  good  flavour.  Unfortunately,  the 
fruits  were  few  in  number,  the  buds  having  dropped 
too  fieely  to  admit  of  aught  but  a  lisht  crop. — 
E.  M. 

Jargonelle  Pear.— This  shy-bearing  variety 
seems  to  be  as  free  as  most  other  kinds  this  sea- 
son— at  least  such  is  the  case  here,  for  the  fruit 
has  set  so  freely,  that  it  has  had  to  be  liberally 
thinned  in  order  to  induce  it  to  swell  more  kindly". 
On  some  clusters  of  flowers  there  ^^•ere  as  many  as 
seven  fruit  set,  most  of  which  started  to  swell, 
so  that  it  was  evident,  unless  the  greater  part  of 
them  «ere  removed,  the  samples  would  be  poor. 
This  is  the  first  time  for  some  years  that  I  have 
had  a  full  crop  of  this  Pear  from  trees  on  an 
eastern  aspect,  for  the  flowers  have  usually  been 
destroyed  by  frost.  Though  during  the  tinie  trees 
were  in  bloom  this  year  the  prevailing  winds  were 
from  the  east,  the  temperature  did  not  fall  suffi- 
ciently low  to  cause  any  injury  to  the  flowers. — 
H.  C.   P. ,  Bnxlid  Park,  Ucknild. 

Autumn  beiring  Raspbsrries.— Tlie  term 
autumn  be.iring  is  somewhat  misleading,  as  the 
summer  fruiters  bear  freely  if  the  mature  canes 
are  cut  rather  hard,  thus  getting  fruit  on  the 
newly-made  cane.  By  cutting  the  canes  at  dif- 
ferent lengths  fruit  may  be  had  for  a  longer 
period.  For  instance,  if  such  vigorous  kinds  as 
Fastolf,  Northumberland  Fillbasket,  and  Superla- 
tive be  cut  down,  some  plants  nearly  to  the 
ground,  others  not  so  much,  there  will  be  a  long 
succession  of  fruit  and  of  good  cjuality.  Last  au- 
tumn I  had  Superlative  very  late  from  young 
plants  that  had  been  planted  for  a  permanent 
crop,  but  owing  to  the  excessive  drought  they 
made  a  weak  growth,  so  were  cut  down  to  the 
ground  ;  they  then  made  a  good  late  growth  and 
furnished  a  late  crop.  I  saw  fruits  of  this  variety 
exhibited  at  Chrysanthemum  shows,  thus  contirm"- 
ing  my  remark  as  to  the  late  summer  kinds  of 
robust  habit  fruiting  well  in  the  autumn.  Last 
year  the  fruit  in  what  may  be  termed  the  season 
was  scorched  before  it  attained  full  size,  so  that 
the  later  formed  wood  gave  much  finer  fruit.  I 
consider  Belle  de  Fontenay  one  of  the  best.  This 
is  a  large  round  fruit,  of  a  deep  red  colour,  and 
well  flavoured.  It  may  be  termed  one  of  the 
latest,  as  it  bears  freely  in  October.  The  October 
Red  and  October  Yellow  are  free  bearers  and  re- 
liable ;  the  red  is  an  abundant  bearer,  whilst  the 
yellow  form  is  noted  for  its  good  flavour.  Noii- 
d'Automne  is  a  large  fruit,  nearly  black  and  of 
good  flavour,  but  not  so  prolific  as 'the  last-named 
red  variety.  I  have  .seen  this  variety  very  Hue  in 
good  loamy  soil.  There  are  other  varieties, 
several  of  them  being  orange  or  yellow,  and  not 
so  useful  for  the  kitchen.— (!.  Wvtiiks. 

Cherries.— We  are  now  able  to  see  what  efTects 
the  late  severe  frosts  have  hiid  on  this  crop,  and 
to  note  which  varieties  withstood  the  frost  the 
best.  On  looking  over  the  trees  it  is  as- 
tonishing the  ditrerenco  there  is  in  them  in  this 
respect,  for  while  some  have  the  greater  p.art  of 
the   fruit  aflected,  others  do  not  seem   to  have 


sufl'ered  at  all.  A  tree  of  Adams'  Crown  growing 
against  a  south-west  wall,  which  when  in  bloom 
presented  an  appearance  worthy  of  special  note, 
has  suffered  to  such  an  extent,  that  but  few  pre- 
sentable fruits  are  to  be  found  on  it.  Why  this 
sliould  suffer  more  than  other  varieties  growing 
by  its  side  it  is  difficult  to  say,  unless  it  be  that 
the  fruit  was  more  forward.  May  Duke  growing 
by  its  side  gave  us  a  full  crop,  and  Early  Frog, 
more  Bigarreau  was  ne\-er  so  good.  Black 
Eagle  growing  against  a  wall  is  well  laden  with 
fruit,  likewise  Black  Tartarian  by  its  side.  Bow- 
yer's  Early  Heart  on  a  south  wall  has  sufl'ered 
much  ;  likewise  Reine  Hortenso.  Bigarreau  Na- 
poleon and  some  others  of  that  class  have  a  full 
crop  even  when  planted  against  walls  with  the  most 
adverse  aspects.  Early  Rivers  was  very  fine  this 
season,  though  the  crop  was  not  such  a  "heavy  one 
as  we  sometimes  have  had.  Morellos  on  some 
trees  look  well  and  are  carrying  a  full  crop  ;  this 
is  particularly  so  with  trees  facing  north-east, 
while  those  on  north-west  walls  have  to  some 
extent  sufl'ered  from  the  eft'ects  of  the  cold  winds. 
Never  has  fly  been  more  troublesome  than  it  has 
been  this  last  month.  The  plan  I  adopt  is  to  dip 
the  points  of  the  shoots  aft'ected  into  soft  soap 
water.  By  going  over  the  trees  in  this  way  a 
couple  of  times  most  of  the  fly  may  be  destroyed 
without  injury  to  the  fruit ;  whereas  if  the  trees 
are  syringed  with  any  insecticide  mucli  of  the 
fruit  is  often  spoiled.— H.  C.  P. 


Orchids. 


ONGIDrUM  BRUNLEESIANUM. 

This  rare  and  curious  Oncidium  is  one  of  the 
most  distinct  in  this  large  family  of  Orchids,  all 
of  whicJi  are  more  or  less  brilliant  in  colour  and 
graceful.  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  spike  of  this 
species  from  "  L.  T."  It  is  certainly  a  very 
fine  variety.  The  flowers  each  measure  1  inch 
in  diameter  and  are  borne  in  numbers  on  a 
slender  radical  stem.  The  sepals  are  pale 
yellow,  the  petals  similar  in  size  and  colour  and 
with  transverse  bars  of  reddish  brown.  The 
lip  is  three-lobed,  the  side  lobes  standing  almost 
erect  and  folding  slightly  over  towards  tlie 
column  and  of  a  rich  golden  yellow  colour,  the 
anterior  lobe  .spreading  and  recurved,  of  a  tleep 
blackish  maroon-crimson,  with  a  few  lines  of  a 
brighter  crimsou-niaroon  towards  the  base.  On- 
cidium Brunleesianum  is  exceedingly  scarce 
under  cultivation  and  doubtless  extremely  rare 
in  its  native  country,  about  which  there  is  some 
doubt,  as  some  authorities  say  it  comes  from 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  whilst  others  mention  it  as  hav- 
ing been  found  at  La  Plata.  It  was  first  intro- 
duced in  1870  by  Mr.  J.  Brunlees,  after  whom 
it  was  named  by  Professor  Keichenbach.  It 
was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  So- 
ciety about  six  years  later,  when  it  was  awarded 
a  first-class  certificate.  In  the  year  188(j  it  was 
finely  flowered  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Lemon,  of  Moat 
Lodge,  Beckenham,  when  it  carried  a  grand 
spike  of  abo\it  150  very  bright  blossoms,  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  it  has  been  seen  in  such  tine  con- 
dition since. 

This  Oncidium  is  a  grand  acquisition  amongst 
our  small-growing  kin<!s,  and  remarkable  botli 
for  the  sliajjc  and  colour  of  its  flowers,  tlie  spe- 
cies mo.st  resembling  it  being  O.  pubcs,  O.  .sar- 
codes,  itc. ,  to  wliieli  section  this  small-flower- 
ing kind  belongs.  It  produces  jiseudo-bulhs 
averaging  about  4  inches  high,  wliich  are  nar- 
rowly oblong  and  taper  upwards,  slightly  fur- 
rowed and  of  a  dark  green  colour.  The  leaves, 
each  about  0  inches  in  lengtli,  are  borne  in  jairg 
and  threes  on  the  apex  of  the  bulbs.  The  spike, 
proceeding  from  the  base  and  from  1  foot  to  18 
inches  in  length,  is  much  branched  and  cairies 
numerous    (lowers,    whicli    contrast   well    with 
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those   of   other  Orchids  that   are  flowering  at 
the  same  time. 

This  Oncidiura,  like  the  majority  of  the  small- 
growing  kinds,  will  succeed  best  when  grown  in 
teak  baskets  and  suspended  close  to  the  glass 
where  it  can  obtain  an  abundance  of  light. 
It  should  be  placed  in  a  temperature  similar 
to  that  of  the  Cattleya  house  and  potted  in  good 
rough  fibrous  peat  and  Sphagnum  Moss,  with  a 
few  nodules  of  charcoal  added  to  keep  the  soil 
porous  and  assist  the  drainage,  which  must  be 
perfect.  The  Oncidium  under  notice  usually 
flowers  during  the  summer  months,  and  the 
blooms  will  last  a  long  time  in  perfection  if  kept 
free  from  damp.  It  is  admirably  figured  in 
Williams'  "Orchid  Album,"  vol.  v.,  t.  200. 
Wm.  Hugh  Gower. 


Dendrobium  Palpebrse. — This  exceedingly 
pretty  and  very  rare  Dendrobium  may  be  classed 
as  one  of  the  rarest  in  the  whole  genus.  It  was 
first  discovered  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Lobb,  and 
introduced  by  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons  about  the 
year  1849  from  Burmah,  where  even  in  its  native 
habitat  it  is  found  growing  in  very  small  quan- 
tities. Dendrobium  Palpebrie  is  a  small-growing 
species.  The  flowers,  which  sometimes  vary  in 
colour  from  deep  rose  to  almost  pure  white,  are 
borne  on  lax  racemes  which  proceed  from  the 
sides  of  the  bulbs,  almost  at  the  top  and  just 
below  the  base  of  the  leaves ;  these  bear  from  eight 
to  a  dozen  pretty,  sweet-scented  blossoms,  with  a 
perfume  resembling  Hawthorn.  In  the  majority 
of  varieties  introduced  the  sepals  and  petals  are 
of  a  French  white,  the  latter  being  broader  and 
more  oval  than  the  sepals  ;  the  lip  is  of  a  similar 
colour  to  the  sepals  and  petals,  oblong,  with  a 
fringe  of  hairs  close  to  the  base  and  an  orange- 
yellow  blotch  on  the  disc.  The  flowers  are  usually 
produced  in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  and 
sometimes  even  later,  and  if  Mr.  Owen  has  this 
species  true  to  name,  I  should  be  glad  to  receive  a 
flower  when  they  appear.  It  requires  the  same 
treatment  as  other  East  Indian  species,  and  should 
be  removed  from  the  hot  and  damp  part  of  the 
East  India  house  when  the  growths  are  finished  to 
a  cooler  and  drier  temperature  for  the  season  of 
rest.  Do  not  repot  this  species  until  the  new 
growths  are  commencing  to  start,  which  will  be 
shortly  after  the  flowers  are  past. — W.  G. 

Cattleya  aurea  chrysotoxa  (/.  We/L-<). — This 
variety  of  C.  aurea  was  introduced  some  years  ago 
under  this  name  by  Mr.  Sander,  of  St.  Albans, 
who  stated  it  to  be  a  very  bright-coloured  and 
very  free-flowering  C.  aurea.  I  had  not  seen  this 
previously,  but  the  flower  now  before  me  shows 
this  to  be  the  case.  The  sefjals  and  petals  are 
rich  golden  yellow,  the  lip  large,  with  two  clear 
rich  yellow  spots  in  the  centre.  It  has  a  broad 
border  of  deep  rich  purple,  the  same  colour  run- 
ning up  the  centre  of  the  throat,  which  is  i-egularly 
streaked  with  Ijroad  lines  of  golden  yellow.  The 
flower  is  not  large,  but  well  formed.  Tliis  plant 
recpiires  good  brown  [leat  fibre,  ample  drainage, 
and  to  be  moved  to  a  cool  house  in  the  autumn 
when  the  growth  is  finished.  Here  it  should  be 
kept  quite  dry  until  the  middle  of  February.  It 
thrives  best  in  a  teak  basket. — H. 

Aerides  multiflorum  Lobbi. — Aerides  are 
evergreen  plants,  and,  like  all  others  which  come 
from  the  East  Indies,  re()uire  [)lenty  of  moisture 
in  the  atmosphere.  They  should  be  potted  in 
Sphagnum  Moss,  with  exceptionally  good  drain- 
ago,  and  during  the  winter  months  recjuire  but 
little  water  at  the  roots,  although  they  must  never 
be  allowed  to  become  dry.  For  the  species  hero 
mentioned  I  would  advise  baskets,  as  the  plants 
can  tlien  be  suspended  close  to  the  glass,  where 
they  will  receive  plenty  of  light,  which  is  very 
beneficial.  Aerides  multiflorum  lyoljbi,  flowers  of 
which  I  have  received  from  "  E.  W.  M.,'"  is  a  re- 
markably free-flowering  species,  and  tlio  hand- 
somest of  the  multiflorum  group.  It  is  a  native 
of  Moulmein,  and  was  introduced  by  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Sons,  of  Chelsea,  who  received  it  from 


the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Lobb  about  the  year  1S51. 
The  plant  is  of  dwarf  and  compact  habit,  and  will 
produce  spikes  in  abundance  from  specimens  only 
about  a  foot  in  height.  The  stem  is  erect  and 
carries  many  leaves,  which  are  very  closely  set 
and  appear  to  lie  flat  one  upon  the  other.  These 
are  very  leathery  in  texture,  of  a  deep  green 
colour,  and  often  slightly  spotted  with  reddish - 
brown  on  tlie  upper  sides.  The  raceme,  which  is 
produced  from  the  base  of  the  leaves,  is  long, 
often  measuring  2h  feet  and  even  more,  branched, 
man3'-flo«ered  and  pendulous.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  about  equal  in  size  and  incurved,  white, 
flu.shed  with  bright  rosy-purple,  and  spotted  with 
a  much  deeper  shade  of  the  same  colour.  The  lip 
is  large  and  very  much  broader  than  the  other 
segments,  the  front  of  a  deep  bright  rosy-purple 
down  the  centre,  gradually  becoming  lighter 
towards  the  margin,  where  it  is  pure  white.  It 
produces  its  flowers  about  .lune  and  July.  These 
are  very  fragrant,  and  will  last  from  three  weeks 
to  a  month  in  full  beauty,  provided  they  are  not 
sprinkled  with  water. — Wm.  Huiai  Gower. 

Lselia  Dormaniana. — I  am  asked  by  J.  Tuf- 
nell  lo  give  him  some  information  respecting  this 
plant.  It  was  sent  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rio  by  Blunt,  one  of  Mr.  Low's  collectors,  and 
during  the  past  few  years  it  has  been  imported  in 
considerable  quantities.  The  blooms  are  produced 
during  the  autumn  and  winter  months,  the  sepals 
and  petals  being  olive-green,  more  or  less  pro- 
fusely spotted  near  the  lip  with  rosy  crimson. 
The  side  lobes  of  the  lip  are  large,  brilliant  crim- 
son, with  a  triangular  patch  of  white  on  the  di.sc. 
It  is  a  beautiful  free-flowering  plant,  having  from 
one  to  three  blooms  on  a  scape.  It  should  be 
grown  in  the  same  material  as  is  usually  recom- 
mended for  Cattleyas.  This  Lielia  likes  the 
warmth  of  the  Cattleya  house  in  the  winter 
months,  but  must  not  be  rested  so  long  as  many  of 
the  others.  J.  Tufnell  will  find  that  it  will  thrive 
under  just  the  same  treatment  as  L.  elegans. — 
W.  H.  G. 

Dendrobium  sulcatum. — This  is  an  old  in- 
habitant of  our  gardens,  although  at  the  present 
day  not  so  often  seen.  This  may  be  accounted 
for  by  its  not  being  so  attractive  as  its  near  allies, 
D.  densiflorum,  D.  Farmeri,  and  D.  chrysotoxum, 
to  which  section  it  belongs.  It  was  originally  dis- 
covered by  Gibson  about  the  year  [1837  in  the 
Khasya  Hills.  It  first  flowered  in  this  country  at 
Chatsworth  about  twelve  months  after  it  was 
im|iorted.  In  growth  it  resembles  D.  densiflorum, 
but  difl'ers  in  having  the  clavate  stem-like  bulbs 
more  flattened  and  furrowed.  The  flowers  are 
also  much  smaller  than  in  that  species.  The 
raceme  is  short  and  carries  about  a  dozen  to 
fifteen  blooms,  the  sepals  and  petals  similar,  the 
latter  the  broader,  both  bright  orange-yellow. 
The  lip  is  of  a  deeper  shade  of  yellow,  with  a  few 
reddish  streaks  in  the  throat.  The  flowers  do  not 
last  long  in  perfection,  which  no  doubt  is  also  a 
cause  of  its  not  being  a  favourite  with  the  majority 
of  amateurs,  anil  therefore  seldom  seen.  —  W. 


ORCHIDS  IN  FLOWER  AT  EAST  SHEEN. 
When  in  the  gardens  of  Mr.  Wigan,  Clare  House, 
East  Sheen,  a  few  days  ago,  we  made  note  of 
many  interesting  species  and  varieties  in  bloom. 
Amongst  the  Vandas  worthy  of  note  was  V.  Ben- 
soni,  which  Mr.  Young,  who  has  charge  of  this 
fine  collection,  grows  with  much  success.  This 
species  was  introduced  from  Rangoon  in  ISUO,  and 
is  of  (|uiet  colour,  but  |)leasing.  The  scape  bears 
numerous  flowers,  each  of  fine  shape,  about  H 
inches  across,  silvery  white  outside,  with  the  sur- 
face of  a  deep  greenisli  shade,  profusely  dotted 
with  brownisii  red  ;  the  lip  pink,  witli  violet 
apex.  This  is  one  of  the  most,  interesting  of  the 
genus,  and  loss  common  than  many  species. 

Amongst  Dendrobiums  the  three  kinds  most 
noteworthy  were  D.  Farmeri  roseum,  D.  veratri- 
folium,  and  1).  Lceanum  atropurpureum.  Tlie 
first  of  the  three  is  a  distinct  and  ]>lcasing  variety 
of  the  type,  the  flowers  of  unusually  fine  shape, 
the  sepals  and  petals  touched  with  rose,  whilst 


the  centre  of  the  lip  is  deep  orange.  A  well- 
flowered  plant  such  as  we  saw  in  this  collection  is 
very  handsome  with  its  dense  pendulous  raceme. 
D.  veratrifolium  is  the  same  as  D.  lineale.  The 
spikes  are  about  1  foot  in  length,  the  flowers 
rather  scattered,  but  the  two  bore  upwards  of 
sixty,  which  if  individually  not  very  attractive, 
in  the  aggregate  make  a  pleasing  display.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  rather  twisted  and  silvery 
white  in  colour,  set  ofl'  with  a  delicate  violet  lip. 
D.  Leeanum  atropurpureum  is  of  theD.su perbiens 
tjpe  ;  the  flowers  are  produced  in  a  slender  ra- 
ceme that  comes  from  the  apex  of  the  pseudo- 
bulb,  the  sepals  and  petals  purple,  and  the  lip 
and  side  lobes  of  an  intense  shade  of  the  same 
colour.  It  ranks  amongst  the  richest  of  all  Or- 
chids in  colour. 

A  feature  of  interest  was  formed  by  the  various 
species  and  varieties  of  Aerides  in  beauty.  The 
rarest  was  A.  crassifolium,  several  jjlants  of  which 
were  in  flower  in  baskets  suspended  near  the 
light.  This  is  not  often  seen  in  such  good  condi- 
tion as  here,  but  when  well  grown  it  is  an  Orchid 
of  great  beauty.  The  flowers  are  produced  on 
drooping  spikes,  and  remind  one  in  form  of  those 
of  A.  falcatum,  but  are  larger,  whilst  the  colour 
is  instead  a  rich  shade  of  amethyst-purple.  If 
this  Burmah  species  were  only  less  difficult  to 
manage,  it  would  be  the  most  valuable  of  the 
genus.  It  was  introduced  in  1877.  The  Fox- 
brush Orchid  (A.  Fieldingi)  was  delightful:  also 
A.  falcatum,  A.  expansum  Leon;e,  and  A.  odora- 
tum  majus,  the  flowers,  as  suggested  by  the  name, 
being  larger  than  those  of  the  type,  whilst  they 
are  of  delicate  colour. 

The  Cattleya  house  was  brightened  with  that 
superb  form  of  C.  gigas  named  Sanderiana,  con- 
spicuous for  the  richness  and  fine  form  of  the  flower. 
The  lip  is  unrivalled  for  depth  of  colouring  and 
breadth,  amethyst-purple  set  off'  by  a  yellowish 
throat,  and  white  at  the  wide  lobes.  Ladia  maja- 
lis,  the  Mayflower  of  Mexico,  was  in  bloom,  and 
this  species  succeeds  remarkably  well  in  the 
Cattleya  house  suspended  near  the  light.  It 
ne\'er  fails  to  bear  its  delicate  rosy-lilac  flowers, 
and  on  one  occasion  a  specimen  bore  six  blooms, 
showing  that  with  jiroper  treatment  it  is  not  so 
difficult  to  manage  as  many  suppose  or  experi- 
ence. Very  fine  was  Lielia  grandis  tenebrosa,  a 
comparatively  new  introduction  from  tlie  Sierra 
da  Itaraca,  in  Brazil.  It  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  all  L:elias,  the  flowers  bold  in  form 
and  distinct  in  colour.  The  sepals  and  [letals  of 
the  type  are  nankeen-yellow,  but  those  of  the 
variety  are  deep  brownish-copper,  an  intense 
and  characteristic  shade,  set  ott'  by  a  deep  crimson 
lip,  passing  to  a  still  more  intense  tone  in  the 
throat. 

Amongst  other  interesting  plants  in  bloom  were 
the  following  :  Brassavola  Digbyana  is  too  well 
known  to  describe.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  all 
species  introduced  to  our  gardens,  coming  from 
Honduras  in  1844.  The  creamy-white  sepals  and 
petals  and  fringed  lip  are  unii|ue  amongst 
Orchids.  Very  charming  amongst  Cj'pripediums 
was  C.  Stonei  candidum,  a  fine  variety  of  the 
type.  It  has  much  larger  and  piu'er  flowers,  the 
dorsal  sepal  very  broad  and  almost  pure  wliite, 
but  there  is  a  trace  occasionally  of  the  ]>urplish 
stripes  seen  in  tlie  type,  whilst  it  is  not  so 
pointed.  Judging  by  the  plant  in  this  collec- 
tion, it  is  a  strong  grower  and  very  free.  The 
beautiful  Phahcnopsis  grandillora  was  in  full 
bloom,  and  the  large  white  flowers  are  welcome  at 
this  sea.son  ;  whilst  we  may  also  make  note  of  the 
bright  lo.'iv  red  Saccolabium  ampullaceum  and 
Odontoglo.ssum  citrosmum  album,  a  very  line  va- 
riety. The  flowers  are  mucli  larger  than  those  of 
the  type  and  of  the  purest  white,  set  off  by  a 
yellow  crest.  It  is  in  every  way  a  cliaruiiiig  Or- 
chid. Masses  of  Eiiidendrum  vitcllinum  ni.ajus 
created  a  brilliant  show  of  colour  with  the  orange- 
scarlet  flowers.  It  does  extrcnirly  well  in  baskets 
and  should  bo  grown  for  its  colour  alone,  (iram- 
matnphyllum  Measuresinnum  is  a  distinct  specie.^. 
It  bears  a  spike  upwards  of  .''i  fret  in  li'iigth,  the 
flowers  widely  distributed  and  of  deep  colour. 
They  are  deep  yellowish  green,  barred  with  brown. 
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and  the  first  four  or  five  on  the  scape  have  no  lip 
— a  curious  feature.  When  present  the  lip  is  white, 
with  brownish  stripes. 


SHORT  XOTES.— ORCHIDS. 


Cattleya  Mossiae. — S.  Kerslake  sends  me  two 
fine  flowers  under  this  name.  I  cannot  really  fee 
where  the  name  comes  in,  as  thtyare  entirely  desti- 
tute of  the  orange  stain  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in 
tliis  variety.  The  flowers  are  very  large  and  of  good 
colour,  the  lip  heautifully  frilled  in  front. — W. 

Masdevallia  Veitchlana  grandiflora. — 
"  M.  P.,"  insendinf;  me  some  blooms  of  this  handsome 
variety,  asks  as  to  its  treatment.  The  plants  should 
be  placed  as  near  the  glass  as  possible,  and  also  in  the 
light,  f  haded  from  the  sun.  The  soil  should  consist  of 
blown  fibrous  peat  and  clean  Sphagnmn.  Thedraiuage 
must  also  be  good,  and  the  temperature  of  the  house 
must  he  about  40".— W. 


Stove   and   Greenhouse. 


BRUGMANSIAS. 

Like  many  other  plants,  these  also  possess  two 
generic  names,  being  sometimes  called  Brug- 
mansias  and  at  other  times  Daturas.     The  sug- 


as  additions  to  the  list  of  sub-tropical  plants. 
The  only  possible  reason  why  tlieir  culture  has 
not  been  extended  in  this  direction  is  from  want 
of  more  room  to  store  the  old  stools  during  the 
winter.  The  old-fashioned  greenhouses  of  lofty 
build  used  to  be  very  well  suited  to  this  pur- 
pose, but  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  no  other 
place  is  fitted  to  keep  them  in  during  the  rest- 
ing season .  I  have  seen  them  kept  well  in  com- 
paratively dry  cellars,  being  lifted  from  the 
open  ground  when  first  nij)ped  by  the  autumn 
frosts.  No  large  amount  of  ball  is  necessary  so 
long  as  a  fair  amount  of  roots  is  preserved, 
these  and  the  base  of  them  being  protected  by 
a  free  use  of  comparatively  dry  soil.  When 
stored  in  sucli  a  place  all  of  the  foliage  may 
very  well  be  removed,  thi  one  occasion  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  testing  their  use  in  another 
way.  Tlie  plants  in  question  were  young  ones 
which  during  the  summer  had  made  rapid 
growtli  in  the  open  ground  ;  so  much  so  was 
this  the  case,  that  tliey  did  not  show  for  flower 
until  the  autumn  frosts  were  occurring.  These 
plants  I  lifted,  and,  after  being  potted  carefully, 
they  were  placed  in  a  vinery  just  closed  for 
forcing  prior  to  the  old  Vines  being  rooted  out 
the  following  spring.     Here,  witli  a  free  use  of 


Florcers  of  Brugmansia  Knighti  arranged  icith  Maiiicn-liair  it 


gestive  division  of  the  two  in  Nicholson's 
"  Dictionary  of  Gardening"  is  in  my  opinion  a 
very  good  one,  viz. ,  to  classify  the  annvial  spe- 
cies as  Daturas  and  tlie  shrubby  ones  as  Brug- 
mansias.  The  latter  is  certainly  the  better- 
known  name  of  the  two  and  the  one  most  in 
use  in  private  gardens.  The  cidture  of  the 
shrubby  species  as  conservatory  plants  or  for 
out-of-door  purposes  during  the  summer  months 
is  well  worthy  of  extension.  There  was  a  time 
when  these  truly  handsome  plants  were  to  be 
found  in  most  of  the  well-appointed  gardens, 
more  especially  as  terrace  plants.  Like  other 
fine  subjects,  however,  they  have  had  to  give 
])lace  under  glass  to  tlio.se  plants  which  for  the 
time  would  supply  a  greater  quantity  t>f  cut 
flower  or  be  useful  from  a  decorative  standpoint 
in  the  house  ;  whilst  out  of  doors  the  rage  for 
planting  en  masse  for  a  gorgeous  display  of 
flower  has  operated  against  them  beyond  a 
doubt.  The  one  surprising  fact  is  that  Brug- 
mansias  should  not  have  become  more  popular 


the  syringe,  they  soon  established  themselves 
and  flowered  most  satisfactorily,  the  flowers 
being  used  in  a  cut  state  similarly  to  the  illus- 
tration associated  with  these  remarks.  Where 
the  Brugmansias  can  be  grown  in  Large  tubs, 
being  stood  outside  during  tlie  summer,  to  be 
taken  in  when  any  fear  is  apprehended  from 
frosts,  it  is  possible  to  always  turn  them  to  a 
good  account  when  housed  in  a  slightly  heated 
house. 

In  the  culture  of  Brugmansias  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  they  are  gross  feeding 
plants  whilst  they  are  young,  making  very 
r.apid  growth  for  a  few  years.  As  the  stems 
become  hardened  and  the  plants  of  fairly  good 
proportions  the  growth  is  not  nearly  so  vigor- 
ous ;  consequently  there  Is  far  greater  disposi- 
tion to  flower,  and  that  much  earlier  in  the 
season.  In  young  plants  the  leaf  development 
assumes  far  greater  propcn-tioiis,  so  much  so, 
that  when  there  are  only  a  few  flowers  they  are 
comparatively  hidden.     This  is  not  the  case  in 


older  plants  ;  consequently  it  is  easy  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  are  not  such  ornamen- 
tal .subjects  as  might  have  been  expected. 
(Starting  with  young  plants  or  even  with  cut- 
tings, the  first  aim  should  be  to  secure  a  clear 
stem  of  5  feet,  (i  feet,  or  7  feet,  so  as  to  form 
standards,  for  it  is  in  this  form  of  plant  that 
their  beauties  are  seen  to  the  best  advantage. 
Until  the  desired  height  has  been  secured,  no 
lateral  shoots  should  be  permitted  ;  this  at  the 
time  may  not  seem  quite  the  thing,  but  it  will 
in  the  end  be  far  the  better  plan,  and  it  niay 
take  two  seasous  to  accomplish  it.  In  so  doing 
a  far  stouter  and  more  enduring  stem  will  be 
obtained.  For  the  first  two  or  three  seasons 
the  plants  should  be  grown  under  the  most 
favourable  conditions  with  several  feet  between 
each,  so  as  not  to  be  shaded  by  their  own 
growth  or  crowded  up  and  shaded  by  other 
thiugs.  A  good  plan  would  be  to  plant  them 
in  a  line  at  G  feet  apart  with  nothing  between 
them.  The  soil  shouhl  not  he  made  too  rich, 
but  it  ought  to  be  made  firm  when  the  plants  are 
turned  out,  which  may  be  about  the  end  of 
May.  Rich  soil  of  a  loose  description  will  en- 
courage a  far  too  sappy  growth  with  larger 
leaves'  than  are  desirable.  Each  stem  should 
be  secured  by  a  stake  and  water  be  given  freely. 
About  a  month  or  so  before  they  are  again 
lifted  each  one  should  be  cut  around  with  a 
spade  so  as  to  partially  check  rocjt  action.  If 
for  the  first  winter  or  two  the  plants  could  be 
kei)t  in  a  greenhouse,  it  would  be  all  the  better 
until  the  .stems  are  well  hardened,  when  they 
will  bear  the  cellar  treatment  better.  It  is  from 
want  of  detail  and  attention  from  the  cutting 
stage  onwards  until  a  good  groundwork  has 
been  laid  for  the  future  specimen  that  failures 
have  occurred. 

Having  once  obtained  a  good  bushy  head, 
then  greater  progress  towards  flowering  will  be 
made  ;  it  will  take  three  years  to  do  this 
so  as  to  make  an  efi'ective  display,  but  the  time 
and  pains  taken  will  then  be  amply  rewarded. 
In  selecting  a  spot  for  planting,  some  amount  of 
shelter  should  be  considered,  so  as  to  safeguard 
the  plants  from  excessive  winds.  A  well-pro- 
portioned plant  will  make  a  good  central  object 
in  a  large  flower  bed,  the  remainder  of  the 
plants  being  dwarf,  as  a  matter  of  course.  I 
have  seen  .several  plants  in  an  old-fashioned, 
but  well  -  appointed  garden  employed  with 
excellent  eHect,  standing  singly  at  a  reasonable 
di.stance  apart,  so  as  to  form  a  small  a\-enue; 
these  were  planted  out  for  the  season,  but  it 
would  be  possible  to  treat  them  in  this  way  by 
retaining  them  in  large  tubs,  pots,  even  the 
largest  being  undesirable,  as  the  larger  base  of 
tubs  would  be  the  safer  in  windy  weather. 
Wlien  growni  iu  tubs  they  could  remam  several 
years  without  being  disturbed,  firm  potting  in 
good  loamy  soil  being  observed. 
Varieties. 

In  this  respect  the  selection  is  not  a  large 
one,  but  it  is  sufticiently  so  to  afl'ord  a  good 
variety. 

Brio.m.\n-sia  .\rboeea  and  B.  suaveolkns  are 
both  white  varieties  with  single  flowers,  the  latter 
being  of  the  two  the  better  one  to  take  in  hand 
by  reason  of  its  fragrance  being  the  more  promi- 
nent, whilst  at  the  same  time  if  has  individually 
finer  blooms. 

B.  Knioiiti  is  one  of  the  best  garden  forms 
with  double  white  flowers,  and  it  is  strongly 
recommended,  being  a  profuse  lloworing  variety, 
whilst  from  the  fact  of  tlic  flowers  being  double 
they  last  longer.  (This  is  the  kind  to  be  seen  in 
the  accompanying  illustration.) 

B.  sANofiNEA  is  the  most  preferable  of  the 
coloured  varieties,  its  deep  orange  -  coloured 
(lowers  being  very  effective  and  freely  produced 
upon  old  plants, 
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B.  LOTEA  is  a  paler  form  of  the  foregoing. 

B.  ciiuiRANTHA,  to  which  a  first-class  certificate 
was  awarded  at  the  late  Temple  show  {rirlt  report 
in  The  Oaki>en  of  June  2,  p.  471),  is  not  a  new 
species,  but  one  that  is  all  too  uncommon  in  gar- 
dens.    Of  this  there  is  also  a  double  form. 

B.  lOKNicERA  has  much  paler  flowers  than  the 
preceding,  being  of  only  medium  growtli  ;  it  is, 
in  fact,  more  of  a  creamy  shade  of  colour,  as 
shown  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  R.H.S.  by  Mr. 
Bennett-Poe,  who  was  also  the  e.xhibitor  of  B. 
chlorantha  at  the  Temple,  and  to  whom  great 
credit  is  due  for  bringing  these  charming  flowers 
once  more  to  the  front. 

It  .should  be  added  iu  conclusion  that  no 
better  time  than  tbe  present  could  very  well  be 
cliosen  fur  making  a  start  with  Brugmansia 
culture.  Should  the  plants  be  pot-bound  when 
received,  it  would  be  advisable  to  disentangle 
the  roots  for  a  good  start  to  be  made. 

Plantsiman. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  LAPAGERIA. 

FoK  some  years  after  the  introduction  of  the 
rosea  form  of  this  beautiful  climber  by  Messrs. 
Veitch  its  management  was  regarded  as  a 
secret  by  many.  Various  cultivators,  more- 
over, declared  that  it  would  not  grow  satisfac- 
torily in  [lots,  but  only  in  borders,  that  it  must 
have  a  northern  aspect  where  the  sun  never 
reached  it,  and  that  the  only  suitable  rooting 
medium  was  in  the  form  of  the  best  selected 
peat.  In  due  time,  however,  these  fallacies 
were  dispersed,  amateurs  and  professionals  alike 
proving  that  after  all  it  was  a  very  easily  man- 
aged jjlant,  succeeding  in  all  aspects,  wliether 
in  pots  or  border.s  and  in  soil  varying  irom  pure 
loam  (jr  peat  to  a  mixture  of  both.  After  a 
while  this  gem  was  supplemented  by  the  beauti- 
ful white  form,  and  from  that  period  until  now 
more  plants  of  these  popular  climbers  have 
been  distributed  than  of  all  other  indoor 
climbers  combined.  A  few  years  since  it  grew 
ancl  flowered  most  profusely  trained  under  the 
apex  of  the  stove  in  a  nursei-y  at  Chelm.sford, 
Essex.  Not  more  than  a  mile  from  where  I  am 
writing  it  may  be  seen  in  all  its  glory  growing 
in  a  brick  pit  in  an  eastern  lean-to  Peadi  house 
exposed  to  all  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun.  In 
this  instance,  however,  the  colour  of  the  flowers 
is  paler.  I  have  it  here  in  both  colours  planted 
in  a  n.an-ow  border  and  trained  over  wire  trel- 
lising  in  the  carriage  court  exposed  to  the  sun, 
also  in  Oak  boxes  in  a  conservatory,  where  the 
sun  never  reaches  it.  My  experience  goes  to 
prove  that  the  main  elements  of  success  in 
growing  this  plant  consist  in  a  free  and  open 
root-run,  abundance  of  water  during  the  grow- 
ing season  and  a  liberal  use  of  the  hose  or 
syringe  so  as  to  keej)  it  clean.  The  propaga- 
tion of  the  Lapageria  is  a  somewhat  .slow  j)ro- 
cess,  this  lieing  eilected  principally  by  layering. 
The  price  asked  for  healthy  young  plants  is  now 
so  reasonable,  that  it  is  better  to  order  from 
some  reliable  nurseryman  who  has  special 
facilities  for  raising  a  stock.  Seedlings  are  not  to 
be  depended  upon  for  producing  flowers  of  good 
(|uality  ;  therefore  care  must  be  exercised  when 
the  purchase  is  made.  The  plants  may  be  repotted 
oi-  transferred  to  borders  almost  at  any  period 
when  not  in  actual  flower,  but  the  autumn  is 
preferable,  as  frc.|uontly  young  Asparagus-like 
shoots  will  spring  up  from  the  crowns  at 
intervals  throughout  the  winter.  A  compost 
which  suits  them  well  is  good  fibrous  loam  and 
peat  in  e^ual  parts,  to  which  have  been  added 
abund.-UKic  of  s.andstone,  broken  into  pieces  the 
size  of  Walnuts,  and  a  good  sprinklijig  of  silver 
or  river  sand.  The  roots  resent  much  dis- 
turljance  ;  therefore,  beyond  removing  any 
stale,  sour  soil   which  may  cling  to  the  exterior  ' 


of  the  ball,  no  further  molestation  should  take 
place.  In  filling  in  the  pot  or  border,  the  ram- 
mer should  bo  freely  used,  as  if  the  compost 
be  left  too  loose  and  spongy,  the  water  is  apt 
to  pass  away  before  the  roots  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  appropriating  it.  This  plant  being  of 
a  thirsty  nature,  large  supplies  of  water  are 
noccssarj'  when  once  the  roots  have  laid  hiAd  of 
the  new  soil.  This  fact  renders  ample  drainage 
absolutely  necessary.  A  sharp  look-out  must 
be  kept  for  slugs  and  snails,  both  of  which  are 
liarticularly  partial  to  the  young  tender  shoots. 
Shallow  zinc  troughs  in  the  form  of  half-circles, 
and  made  to  meet  round  the  collars  of  the 
plants,  being  afterwards  filled  with  water,  will 
keep  away  these  pests.  When  iu  full  growth  the 
Lapageria  .will  take  moderate  supplies  of  liquid 
manure,  particularly  when  confined  to  the  limit 
of  a  pot,  and  at  no  time  of  the  year  must  dry- 
ing oti'  be  practised.  Thrips  are  sometimes  very 
troublesome  to  the  foliage  if  the  plants  are 
growing  in  an  exposed  and  arid  position.  This 
must  be  rigorously  dealt  with  by  the  use  of 
ordinary  insecticides.  A  good  dousing  weekly 
with  the  hose  or  garden  engine  during  the  sum- 
mer will  greatly  tend  to  check  the  inroads  of 
insect  enemies.  One  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
Lapageria  rosea  I  ever  saw  was  grown  in  an 
early  Peach  house  started  in  November.  The 
pot  was  placed  upon  boards  over  hot-water 
pipes  and  the  shoots  trained  up  the  roof.  When 
the  growth  was  complete  it  was  taken  down  and 
twineil  round  a  balloon  trellis  fixed  to  the  pot. 
The  foliage  soon  rectified  itself,  and  when  in 
full  bloom  it  presented  a  gorgeous  spectacle. 
.John  Cp.awfoei). 


SEAFORTHIAS  UNHEALTHY. 
I  SHOULD  be  glad  if  you  could  inform  me  as  to  the 
cause  of  some  large  Seaforthias  throwing  up  their 
young  leaves  affected  in  the  way  that  the  enclosed 
pieces  are.  Previous  to  last  year  they  had  not 
been  so  aiJ'ected,  and  this  year  they  are  worse 
than  last.  The  plants  are  kept  in  a  conservatory 
all  the  year  round.  The  pieces  affected  are  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  fronds,  the  upper  part  being 
green. — C.  G. 

*»*  Without  more  definite  information  it  is 
somewhat  ditKcult  to  assign  the  real  cause  of  the 
leaves  of  the  Seaforthias  in  question  dying  at  the 
extremities.  In  the  specimen  sent  no  signs  of 
actual  disease  could  be  traced,  nor  does  the  source 
of  injury  appear  to  have  resulted  from  any  insect 
pests.  The  cause  results  in  all  probability  from 
one  of  the  three  following  conditions:  First,  de- 
fective root  action  would  tend  to  produce  it,  in 
which  case  the  extremities  of  the  fronds  or  leaves 
would  be  the  first  to  sufl'er  and  die  off  from  want 
of  sufficient  energy  in  the  plant  to  develop  the 
entire  growth  ;  second,  a  low  temperature  would 
have  the  same  effect,  more  so  where  a  low  average 
was  maintained  during  the  cold  season  than  by 
occasional  fluctuations  ;  third,  drought  would 
give  rise  to  somewhat  similar  results  if  it  occurred 
repeatedly  ;  so  also  would  the  opposite  extreme 
of  excess  of  water  so  as  to  cause  decay  of  the 
roots ;  this  latter  cause  would  rarely,  if  ever, 
occur  [)rovided  the  plants  are  potted  in  a  good 
compost  and  otherwise  well  cared  for.  Extreme 
causes  would  be  such  as  the  points  of  the  leaves 
touching  the  gla.ss  during  growth  before  they 
commence  to  unfold,  thus  resulting  in  crippled 
fronds.  Another  and  not  improbable  cause  would 
be  that  of  injury  by  exposure,  or  by  using  the 
plants  in  house  furnishing,  but  as  neither  of  these 
arc  indicated  in  the  letter  of  iniiuiry,  it  is  as- 
sumed that  they  have  not  been  so  used  or  ex- 
posed. In  any  case  it  would  be  advisable  to  ex- 
amine f  he  plants  at  the  roots  to  trv  and  ascertain 
if  anyfhing  is  wrong  there.  Is  it  possible  that  thev 
are  dry  without  any  suspicion  of  such  being  tlie 
ca.soV  If  needful  to  repot,  do  so  without  delay, 
first  soaking   the  old    ball  well  if  at  all  dry.      Do 


not  give  a  large  shift,  but  use  good  peat  and  loam, 
one-third  of  the  former  to  two-thitds  of  the  latter, 
potting  firmly.  If  in  fairly  good  order,  a  few  ap- 
plications of  a  manurial  stimulant  would  have  a 
good  efifeet.  If  the  plants  are  not  shaded  it  would 
be  well  to  arrange  for  this  during  the  summer 
months.  In  conclusion,  there  is  not,  I  think,  any 
reason  why  they  should  not  grow  out  of  this  if 
well  cared  for.  The  thought  occurs  to  me  whether 
gas  has  been  used  as  a  lighting  medium,  and  that 
too  low  or  too  near  the  plants.  This  is  very  pre- 
judicial if  not  arranged  for  in  a  proper  m,anner 
with  an  exit  for  the  vitiated  air,  and  has  been  the 
cause  of  injury  to  many  plants  without  any 
suspicion  possibly  of  the  slightest  harm. — Plants- 
man. 

Carnation  Mrs.  Moore. — "  J.  D."  (p.  481)  re- 
fers to  this  Carnatioa  as  Ijeing  one  of  the  best  white 
tlowerin^  varieties.  This  I  quite  agree  with,  I  saw- 
lovely  blooms  of  it  iu  the  Carnatioa  house  at  Trent 
Park,  near  New  Baniet,  early  last  month.  The 
blooms  in  question  were  full,  with  no  signs  of  split 
cilyx,  and  possessing  much  fragrance. — K.  M. 

Diplacus  Sunbeam. — This  is  a  garden  variety 
of  the  old  Diplacus  glutinosus,  a  native  of  Cali- 
fornia, which  produces  its  apricot-coloured  flowers 
in  great  profusion  during  the  summer  months, 
whether  the  plants  are  in  the  greenhouse  or  in  the 
open  ground.  The  flower  of  the  \ariety  Sunbeam 
is  larger  than  that  of  the  type  and  is  also  of  a 
warmer  tint,  though  in  the  colour  of  the  blossoms 
the  ordinary  Diplacus  glutinosus  varies  consider- 
ably if  the  plants  are  raised  from  seed,  which 
ripens  readily. — H.  P. 

Caladium  Comte  de  Germiny.  —  .\mong 
dwarf  forms  I  am  very  pleased  with  Comte  de 
Germiny,  a  distinct  and  pretty  variety.  In  this 
the  leaves  are  of  a  light,  warm  red  tint,  with 
deeper  coloured  veins,  while  the  entire  surface  of 
the  leaf  is  sparingly  marked  with  irregularly 
shaped  whitish  blotches.  The  colouring  is  exceed- 
inglj-  bright,  but  the  great  merit  of  this  variety 
is  that  in  pots  only  4  inches  in  diameter  it  will 
form  a  neat  symmetrical  little  specimen  with  nu- 
merous leaves,  so  that  for  the  edging  of  groups 
and  such  purposes  it  is  exceedingly  useful.  Alter- 
nated with  the  little  white  and  green  Caladium 
argyrites,  this  forms  a  charming  combination. 
Other  small-growing  varieties  are  minus  erubes- 
cens,  with  deep  red  and  green  lea\es,  and  Souvenir 
de  Paro,  the  centre  of  the  leaves  rosy  red, 
edged  with  green.  Comte  de  Germinj'  increases 
much  more  slowlj'  than  any  of  the  others  herein 
mentioned,  hence  it  is  quoted  at  a  considerably 
higher  price  in  most  catalogues. — H.  P. 


SUMMER  TREATMENT  OF  RICHARDIAS. 

In  many  private  gardens  and  nurseries  Ricli- 
ardias  are  frequently  planted  out  in  trendies  iu 
summer-time  in  rich  soil  similar  to  those  used 
for  Celery  and  the  like,  the  advocates  of  the 
planting-out  system  regarding  this  as  a  groat 
saving  of  labour.  A  much  sinqiler  way,  to  my 
uiind,  is  that  of  pot  culture  all  the  year  round. 
Many  readers  at  first  seeing  this  statement  will 
raise  an  objection  to  this  method  of  growing 
these  plants  on  account  of  the  labour  entailed 
in  watering  all  the  summer  long.  But  by  the 
method  I  li.ivc  adopted  for  some  years  my  |)lant.s 
never  receive  any  water  all  the  summer  long, 
not  even  the  rainfall.  Again,  while  those 
planted  out  in  the  trenches  are  feeding  on  the 
richest  of  food,  my  plants  are  still  in  their  pots 
taking  a  well-earned  rest  after  a  long  season  of 
bloom.  Any  interested  may  try  the  plan 
themselves.  My  treatment  is  as  follows  :  At 
the  end  of  May  the  ])lants  arc  removed  from 
the  hoii.ses  which  they  have  oeciqiied  during  the 
past  winter  to  a  soinewh.at  sheltered  position 
out  of  doors.  From  this  tinio  very  little  water 
is  given  them,  in  older  that  the  change  may  bo 
rendered  the  more  natural.  Under  this  treat- 
iricnt    tho    loaves    first    shrivel   and  e\-eutually 
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perish,  when  the  plants  are  reiiKjved  to  an  open 
sunny  spot  and  hiid  on  their  sides  in  order  to 
render  the  drying  processs  complete.  This 
thorough  baking  is  kept  up  for  about  two 
months,  by  whicli  time  there  is  nothing  left 
but  a  few  parclied  leaves.  The  corni  itself 
with  its  .spike-like  crown  ia  of  course  intact, 
and  it  is  rather  surprising  how  very  little 
the  actual  roots  suffer  in  consequence  of  the 
drying  otf.  When  first  I  adopted  this  method  I 
had  expected  the  roots  to  have  been  much 
shrivellecL  and  even  dea'l,  but  this  was  not  so. 
When  the  two  months  have  expired  I  stand  the 
plants  up  and  they  receive  any  rain  that  comes. 
At  the  first  opportunity  the  plants  are  shaken 
out  of  the  soil,  all  offsets  removed,  and  the 
main  corms  repotted  into  clean  pnts  of  similar 
size.  Those  I  usually  employ  are  8  inches  in 
diameter.  Pot  the  largest  corms  singly  and 
those  of  second  size  in  pairs,  working  the  soil 
in  amongst  the  roots.  Cover  the  top  of  the 
corm  with  half  an  inch  of  soil,  as  many  roots 
issue  from  the  summit.  Moderately  firm  pot- 
ting should  be  given.  A  good  rich  soil  consist- 
ing principally  of  loam  and  old  hotbed  manure 
with  a  little  sand  will  suit  Richardias  well, 
always  allowing  a  good  space  at  the  surface  for 
watering.  When  the  work  is  finished  stand  the 
pots  on  an  ash  bottom  and  water  thoroughly, 
giving  sufficient  to  saturate  the  whole  mass  of 
soil.  A  good  overhead  watering  may  be  given 
also.  In  a  few  weeks  from  potting  the  sturdy 
leaves  will  begin  to  unfold,  and  at  any  time  after 
September  has  set  in  tlie  jilauts  may  be  housed, 
keeping  them  cold  at  first  and  abundantly  ven- 
tilated day  and  night.  From  this  time  their 
treatment  must  be  regulated  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, but  1  may  suggest  that  fire-heat  will 
only  be  needed  on  cold  nights  for  the  present. 
Where  very  early  spathes  are  needed  a  closer 
and  warmer  temperature  must  be  maintained. 
AVhere  the  plants  are  grown  in  quantity  for  cut- 
ting for  market,  there  is  no  method  of  securing 
the  earliest  flowers  to  equal  this,  and  to  this 
also  the  greatest  saving  in  labour  attaches.  The 
best  prices  I  have  ever  secured  in  the  markets 
have  been  for  these  eaily  autumn  blooms,  which, 
while  excellent,  were  no  better  than  hundreds 
of  others  wliich  followed  them,  but  which  only 
brouglit  .suSicient  to  pay  the  carriage  probably. 
Sturdy  solid  blooms  in  early  autumn  realise 
good  prices  because  only  a  few  are  upon  the 
market  at  that  time.  E.  J. 


BLUE-FLOWERED  GRl  ENHOUSE  PLANTS. 
Bn'E  flowers  are  very  general  favourites,  but 
the  list  of  greenhouse  plants  with  blossoms  of 
that  tint  is  not  an  extensive  one,  and  of  the 
limited  number  the  following  may  be  especially 
mentioned.  Leschenaultia  biloba  major,  with 
which  Messrs.  Balchin,  of  Hassocks,  have  made 
us  very  familiar  within  the  last  few  years,  and 
as  grown  bj-  theui,  the  neat  little  bushes  crow  ded 
with  their  beautiful  blue  blossoms  is  really  charm- 
ing. It  is  not  everyone  that  succeeds  with  it  as 
they  do,  but  the  beautiful  and  uncommon  tint  of 
its  blossoms  well  repays  a  little  extra  care  and 
attention.  The  climate  of  the  South  Downs  would 
appear  to  be  very  conducive  to  the  rich  colour 
both  of  foliage  and  flowers,  for  in  many  districts 
it  seems  impossible  to  get  the  same  richness  of 
colour  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  Su.s.sex-grown 
plants.  Agath;ea  ca-lestis,  sometimes  called  the 
Blue  Marguerite,  is  a  pretty  free-flowering  com- 
posite, which  was  introduced  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  as  long  ago  as  17.")."?.  It  was,  however, 
scarcely  known  till  within  the  last  few  years, 
when  single  Marguerite-lil<o  flowers  became  popu- 
lar, and  this,  supplying  as  it  does  quite  a  distinct 
colour  among  tliem,  was  then  grown  to  a  greater 
extent  than  formerly.  It  is  a  plant  of  the  easiest 
culture,  for  cuttings  strike  root  very  readily,  be 


sides  which  seedlings  often  spring  up  in  consider- 
able numbers.  Planted  out  of  doors  after  all 
danger  from  frosts  is  past,  this  Agatha'a  will  form 
good  sized  bushy  plants  that  flower  in  great  pro- 
fusion till  late  in  the  autumn.  If  grown  especially 
for  the  purpose,  they  flower  throughout  the  winter, 
and  at  that  time  of  "the  year  are  particularly  valu- 
able. For  this  purpose  they  should  be  struck  in 
the  spring  and  grown  on  as  required,  giving 
them  during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  a 
position  fully  exjjosed  to  the  sun.  In  this  way 
they  will  by  the  end  of  August  be  bristling  with 
flower-bud.s,  and  if  then  removed  to  an  ordinary 
greenhouse  temperature  they  will  flower  thoughout 
the  winter.  The  long  wiry  stems  on  which  the 
blossoms  are  borne  render  them  extremely  useful 
for  cut  purposes.  Agapanthus  umbellatus  isanother 
old  plant,  having  been  known  in  this  country  for 
over  20(1  years.  There  are  several  forms  of  this, 
no  doubt  in  many  cases  selections  from  seedlings. 
Apart  from  a  good  variety  of  the  typical  A. 
umbellatus,  which  must  be  put  down  as  the  best 
of  all,  a  pretty  little  form  is  A.  minor,  a  much 
smaller  plant  with  rounded  heads  of  deep  blue 
blossoms.  This  is  of  a  more  deciduous  nature 
than  the  typical  A.  umbellatus.  These  different 
forms  of  Agapanthus  flower  with  greater  freedom 
when  their  thick,  fleshy  roots  are  allowed  to  re- 
main undisturbed  than  they  do  if  freiiuently  re- 
potted. Hence  whether  in  pots  or  tubs  the  com- 
post used  should  be  such  as  will  remain  in  good 
condition  for  years.  Though  often  stood  out  of 
doors  during  the  summer,  the  different  Agapan- 
thuses  form  very  ornamental  plants  for  greenhouse 
decoration.  SoUya  linearis  is  a  slender  wiry 
growing  climber  of  a  shrubby  nature  that  can 
with  the  aid  of  a  few  sticks  be  grown  into  a  neat 
little  specimen,  or  it  may  otherwise  be  trained  up 
a  small  rafter,  the  end  of  a  greenhouse,  or  in  some 
such  a  position.  The  leaves  of  this  Sollya  are 
narrow,  while  the  drooping  blossoms  are  of  a 
beautiful  clear  blue,  and  while  it  usually  com- 
mences to  flower  early  in  May,  a  succession  is,  as 
a  rule,  kept  up  for  .some  considerable  time.  This 
Sollya  is  a  native  of  Australia,  as  indeed  are  ajl 
the  members  of  the  genus.  Several  specific 
names  are  to  be  met  with,  through  all  of  which 
runs  a  strong  family  likeness.  Plumbago  capcn- 
sis  with  its  pale  blue  blossoms  is  one  of  the  best 
known  greenhouse  plants  of  this  tint  and  a  most 
profuse  flowerer.  It,  like  the  Agatha-a  and  the 
Agapanthus,  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  from  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1818. 
This  may  be  grown  in  various  ways  ;  firstly,  if 
treated  as  a  Fuchsia  and  stopped  once  or  twice 
during  their  earlier  stages,  neat  little  bushy 
plants  may  be  had  in  pots  5  inches  or  0  inches  in 
diameter  :"  next,  trained  to  a  rafter  or  pillar  of  a 
greenhouse  or  conservatory,  it  will  soon  make  a 
goodly  show  with  its  wealth  of  porcelain-blue 
blossoms.  As  a  bedding  plant,  too,  it  is  some- 
times used,  but  if  planted  out  when  small  it  does 
not  often  flower  well.  Treated,  however,  as  it  is 
in  Hyde  Park — that  is,  grown  in  the  shape  of 
large  pyramidal  bushes  and  plunged  out  of  doors 
during  the  summer — it  presents  not  only  an  un- 
common, but  a  verj'  attractive  feature.  The 
Plumbago  is  readily  increased  by  cuttings  of  the 
young  growing  shoots  treated  just  the  same  as 
Fuchsias. 

The  different  Statices  are  not  met  with  to  any- 
thing like  the  same  extent  that  they  formerly 
were^  but  they  are  well  worth  attention,  being 
free  flowering,  very  distinct  from  other  green- 
house plants,  and  they  remain  a  long  time  in 
bloom.  S.  puberula  and  S.  Holfordi  are  two  good 
distinct  forms,  S.  Holfordi  being  a  much  larger 
growing  plant  than  the  other  ;  indeed,  S.  pube- 
rula is  (piite  a  dwarf  growing  species.  Between 
these  two  the  Iiybrid  S.  proFusa  was  raised,  and 
this  is  now,  I  should  .say,  the  most  generally 
grown  of  all  the  greenhouse  Statices.  Witsenia 
corymbo.sa. — In  the  autumn  months,  just  as  man}' 
summer-flowering  )ilants  arc  on  tlie  wane,  we 
have  tlic  be.autiful  blue  flowers  of  this  Witsenia. 
The  plant  itself  is  very  distinct,  for  while  it  is  of 
a  hard  shrubby  nature,  the  leave",  which  are 
arranged  in  tufts,  are  just  like  those  of  a  small 


growing  Iris  ;  in  fact,  the  Witsenia  belongs  to 
the  order  Iridea>.  To  be  seen  at  its  best  this 
Witsenia  needs  much  the  same  treatment  as  the 
various  Heaths  and  the  numerous  class  known 
principally  as  harcf-wooded  plants,  that  is,  potted 
in  sandy  peat,  giving  at  the  same  time  ample 
drainage  and  a  structure  in  which  a  free  circula- 
tion of  air  is  kept  up  during  tlie  winter  months. 
Browallia  elata  is  a  pretty  blue-flowered  an- 
nual, that  if  grown  in  pots  for  the  greenhouse 
may  be  had  in  flower  nearly  throughout  the  year. 
If  sown  early  in  March  they  will  be  in  bloom  by 
May,  and  by  continual  sowings  a  succession  of 
bloom  is  kept  up.  They  do  best  in  a  frame  in  a 
good  light  position,  liquid  manure  being  of  con- 
siderable service  as  the  pots  get  full  of  root.s. 
Tropaolum  azureum,  a  slender  climber  somewhat 
in  the  way  of  T.  tricolor,  but  with  flowers  of  a 
pleasing  shade  of  pale  blue,  is  very  pretty,  and 
especially  interesting  from  the  fact  that  in  most 
members  of  the  genus  the  flowers  are  of  some 
shade  of  yellow  or  red.  Iris  chineiisis  or  fimbriata 
is  a  beautiful  greenhouse  species  with  flowers  of  a 
pale  bluisli  lilac.  It  Ijlooms  best  when  thoroughly 
established  in  large  pots,  as  in  the  ca?e  of  the 
Agapanthus,  and  its  usual  season  of  flowering 
is  during  the  spring  months.  Diaiiella  ccerulea 
is  a  liedge  -  like  plant  with  large  branching 
panicles  of  small  blue  flowers.  It  is  not  particu- 
larly showy  in  a  flowering  state,  but  tlie  blossoms 
are  "succeeded  by  berries  about  the  size  of  Peas, 
which  when  ripe  are  of  a  rich  blue  tint,  and  then 
a  good  specimen  forms  a  highly  ornamental  object 
in  the  greenhouse.  Marica  cu-rulea,  a  beautiful 
Brazilian  Irid,  will  often  produce  its  charming 
light  blue  blossoms  during  the  summer  in  a 
greenhouse  temperature,  though  it  grows  much 
more  freelv  in  a  warmer  structure.  H.  P. 


THE  GARDEN  AND  ITS  WORK. 

It  is  a  pleasing  fact  that  gardens  and  gardening 
are  becoming  increasingly  popular.  jSo  further 
proof  of  this  is  needed  than  in  the  greater  demand 
now  being  made  for  hardy  flowers  of  all  sorts  as 
well  as  bulbs,  in  which  the  increased  trade  of  the 
past  few  years  is  something  enormous.  Under 
glass  the  same  feature  is  very  prominent.  Take 
Orchids,  for  instance  :  thousands  of  these  are 
grown  now  where  twenty  years  back  scores  would 
be  near  the  mark.  Carnations  under  glass  have 
also  come  notably  to  the  front  and  the  increase 
still  goes  on.  There  are  undoubtedly  many 
more  now  embarking  in  gardening  as  a  healthy 
pastime  and  amusement  than  there  were  during 
the  last  decade.  Some  of  these  may  not  hitherto 
have  had  much  experience  of  horticultural  matters. 
To  these  I  venture  to  give  a  little  practical 
advice,  whether  it  be  for  country  gardens  or  sub- 
urban ones.  To  expect  great  results  to  follow 
innnediately  U  not  reasonable  ;  if  it  were  so,  some 
of  the  pleasure  derived  from  expectation  would  be 
taken  away.  As  a  pastime  the  work  of  a  gar<len 
is  undeniably  not  only  a  recreation,  but  a  healthy 
pursuit  ;  mo"re  particularly  is  this  so  w  ith  those 
who  have  but  few  spare  moments  and  freedom 
from  pressure  of  business.  The  writer  has  par- 
ticularly noticed  this  during  many  years  of  obser- 
xation  gained  from  various  sources.  Tliat  many 
failures  do  occur  is  a  fact  not  to  be  disputed,  but 
these  cases  should  only  lead  to  further  ende.avours 
to  attain  success.  When  once  an  interest  in  the 
growth  and  culture  of  any  special  flower  or  fruit 
IS  thoroughly  aroused,  it  is  surprising  to  what  an 
extent  it  mav  be  carried  out,  often  being  the 
means  ofinducing  others  to  follow  in  the  same  foot- 
steps, and  thus  be  productive  of  frioadly  rivalry, 
lam  pleas  ;d  to  see  that  such  cases  are  on  the 
increase,  thanks  undoubtedly  to  the  greater 
facility  aflbrJed  for  obtaining  the  material, 
whether  it  be  plants,  bulbs,  or  seeds,  or  the  other 
reiiuisites  of  a  well-kept  gaiden.  such  as  artificial 
manures  and  special  .-oils,  &c.,  than  was  the  case 
even  but  a  few  years  back. 

Coni|ietilinn  in  the  horticultural  woihl,  as  in 
other  spheres,  has  been  productixo  of  good  re- 
sults to  the  consumer  as  well  as  to  the  producer. 
The  latter,  I  do  not  think,  has   any   reason  ta 
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complain,  nor  need  he  fear  competition  if  his 
wares  are  of  good  cjuality.  Here  let  me  say  that 
the  element  of  future  success  is  not  often  to  be 
attained  by  purchasing  in  the  cheapest  market ; 
frequently  it  is  otherwise,  and  thus  it  is  produc- 
tive of  disappointment  and  annoyance  instead  of 
profit  and  enjoyment.  It  must  not  be  inferred 
that  we  are  thus  advocating  the  other  extreme  of 
high-priced  goods,  but  there  is  in  all  cases  a  me- 
dium from  which  good  results  may  be  obtained. 
A  little  practical  experience  will  soon  exemplify 
what  we  mean,  and  the  stock-in-trade  of  arespect- 
able  house  will  more  often  than  not  be  its  own  re- 
commendation. Those  who  follow  the  advertise- 
ments in  the  gardening  periodicals  of  the  present 
day  cannot  fail  to  note  the  great  increase  of  auc- 
tion sales.  Where  the  stock  thus  offered  is  of  a 
reliable  character,  an  opportunity  is  often  ofl'ered 
of  obtaining  goods  at  a  cheaper  rate  and  in  many 
cases  it  can  be  recommended,  but  should  not  be 
followed  by  those  who  have  not  had  any  practical 
experience  of  the  sale  by  auction  of  such  articles. 
If  reliance  cannot  be  placed  in  the  products  oifered 
being  true  to  name,  which  is  a  most  essential 
point  to  consider,  it  is  better  to  forego  the  oppor- 
tunity or  consult  a  practical  person,  whose  experi- 
ence will  be  found  valuable. 

The  associations  of  the  garden  with  the  house 
should  at  all  times  be  of  the  most  agreeable  and 
pleasant  character.  I  admit  that  this  may  not  be 
80  in  some  cases,  but  mutual  forbearance,  friendly 
intersourse,  and  a  feeling  of  confidence  will 
greatly  tend  to  overcome  obstacles,  either  ap- 
parent or  real.  The  great  object  to  be  aimed  at 
by  a  gardener  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties, 
whether  it  be  in  a  large  garden  with  men  of 
ability  under  him,  or  in  a  small  one,  even  if  only 
employed  therein  for  a  portion  of  each  week,  is 
and  always  should  be  to  especially  study  the 
wishes  of  his  employ<3rs.  This  can  be  best  attained 
by  close  observation,  which  should  be  no  great 
difficulty  to  any  man  of  even  average  ability  in 
his  profession.  Taste  in  gardening  matters  is  as 
diverse  as  in  many  other  things  ;  the  choice  or 
preferment  of  one  may  be  in  direct  opposition  to 
that  of  another,  yet  both  may  have  elements 
greatly  to  be  admired.  It  should  be  the  study  of 
the  gardener  to  carry  out  these  points  of  culture 
to  the  best  of  his  power;  where  this  is  done 
there  will  in  nearly  every  case  be  conceded  to  him 
an  acknowledgment  of  satisfaction,  which  will  be 
an  incentive  to  further  efforts.  These  remarks 
apply  equally  to  the  ornamental  and  to  the  use- 
f III  products  of  the  garden.  It  is  simply  waste 
of  labour,  not  to  say  of  ground,  to  grow  such 
things  for  the  kitchen  as  are  not  recjuired,  or  to 
occupy  too  much  space  with  any  article  of  con- 
s  imption  which  is  but  seldom  asked  fo--.  If 
these  points  are  well  considered,  as  experience  is 
gained  by  prolonged  service,  it  is  somewhat  sur- 
prising what  an  excellent  return  may  be  obtained, 
o.-en  in  a  garden  of  limited  dimensions.  With 
flowers,  too,  it  is  not  to  be  advised  to  occupy  too 
great  a  space  with  any  given  kind,  unless  it  be 
specially  desired.  It  will  be  found  a  far  better 
plan  to  grow  the  most  appreciated  kinds  in 
a  more  pro|)ortionate  quantity,  and  to  endeavour 
at  the  .same  time  to  aim  at  producing  a  succession 
of  flowers,  each  yielding  in  its  season  its  own 
paculiar  attractions.  Waste  is  strongly  to  be 
condemned,  and  should  at  all  times  be  carefully 
guarded  against  by  judicious  management;  in 
this,  as  in  other  matters  of  detail,  experience  of  a 
practical  character  is  the  best  aid  to  a  satisfactory 
issue.  It  is  well  said  that  "experience  is  the  best 
teacher,"  but  where  this  is  combined  with  close 
observation  in  relation  to  a  gardener  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  somewhat  multifarious  duties,  his 
labours  to  give  satisfaction  to  his  employers  be- 
come a  i.leasure  to  him.self  as  well  as  to  those 
whom  he  is  called  ii  pon  to  servo.  There  are  times 
when  special  duties  are  incumbent  upon  a  gar- 
dener ;  he  should  then  bo  equal  to  the  occasion, 
and  discharge  the  duties  imposed  upon  him  with 
tact  and  discretion.  There  are,  too,  the  busy  sea- 
sons of  the  year— spring-time,  for  instance,  when 
work  IS  pressing  on  all  sides,  and  considerable 
tact  IS  then  recjuisite  to  give  sufficient  attention  to  I 


the  many  things  in  need  of  the  same  all  at  one 
time.  When  satisfactory  progress  is  apparent  to 
the  gardener,  he  gains  encouragement  to  perse- 
vere yet  further  in  his  calling.  Mistakes  are 
made  at  times  by  the  gardener  in  devoting  too 
much  time  to  hobbies  of  his  own  ;  this  should  be 
avoided  unless  the  case  in  point  meet  with  the 
employer's  approval. 

Failures  will  occur  in  the  best  regulated  garden 
and  from  no  fault  of  the  gardener ;  climatic 
changes,  for  example,  are  beyond  his  control,  but 
remedial  measures  considerably  lessen  the  pre- 
judicial effects  if  taken  in  time.  Failures,  too, 
will  occur,  not  from  any  fault  of  his  own  nor  from 
want  of  attention  on  his  part,  but  rather  from 
the  lack  of  means  at  his  disposal  or  from  having 
to  make  shift  with  material  not  of  the  best. 
Failure  in  any  case  should  be  a  lesson  not  to  be 
forgotten,  but  guarded  against  more  observantly 
in  the  future  management,  even  if  of  compara- 
tively small  importance  in  one's  own  estimation. 
Successes,  too,  should  be  taken  due  observance  of 
and  improved  upon,  where  possible,  -mother  sea- 
son. It  is  a  great  assistance  at  all  times  to  take 
notes  of  work  done.  I  speak  of  this  most  con- 
fidently, being  able  myself  to  refer  at  the  present 
time  to  work  done  in  all  departments  of  a  well- 
kept  garden  for  a  period  of  more  than  thirteen 
years.  This  diary  acts  as  a  guide  from  season  to 
season,  being  most  useful  for  reference  on  any 
doubtful  points,  as  well  as  interesting  to  peruse 
in  one's  spare  moments.  In  conclusion,  I  would 
point  to  one  fact,  and  that  refers  to  the  work  ex- 
pected from  a  gardener  other  than  gardening 
proper.  There  are  in  some  instances  many  things 
expected  from  a  man,  the  more  so  if  he  has  the 
adaptability  of  turning  his  hands  to  useful 
account  in  the  service  of  his  employers.  In  such 
cases  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  time  thus 
taken  u[),  or  it  will  in  his  more  particular  duties 
as  a  gardener  place  him  at  a  great  disadvantage, 
not  easily  compensated  for,  as  time  progresses.  It 
will  greatly  encourage  a  man,  when  the  work  is 
pressing  and  he  is  likely  to  get  behind,  to  allow 
extra  assistance  rather  than  to  expect  too  much 
from  the  usual  strength  at  his  command.  It  will 
in  the  end  result  in  a  saving  of  labour  if  this 
advice  is  followed,  besides  the  gain  which  will 
accrue  both  in  appearance  and  productive  results. 
What  looks  worse  in  a  garden  than  weeds,  which 
generally  thrive  well  when  other  things  fail  ?  Yet 
at  times  it  is  impossible  almost  to  keep  them  in 
check  if  not  taken  in  time.  A  systematic  method 
of  piocedure  will  greatly  aid  in  a'U  departments  of 
garden  work.  SouTHEoN. 


Books. 


PLEASURABLE  POULTRY  KEEPING.* 

TiiK  author  of  "Pleasurable  Poultry  Keeping' 
has  long  been  known  as  one  of  our  leading  autho 
rities  on  the  poultry-yard,  and  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years  a  couple  of  useful  volumes 
written  by  him  have  been  reviewed  in  these  jiages. 
The  book  before  me  is  written  from  an  altogefher 
dillerent  standpoint,  pleasure  and  recreation'being 
the  main  objects  in  view.  The  author  truly  ob- 
serves that  the  possession  of,  and  interest  inj  any 
living  thing  is  likely  to  have  an  elevating  ten- 
dency, and  for  this  reason  if  for  no  other  the  en- 
couragement of  poultry  keeping  is  to  be  recom- 
mended. Naturally,  profit  is  kept  in  the  back- 
ground ;  but  Mr.  Brown  shows  clearly  that  even 
whe.-e  pleasure  is  the  end  sought  for  it  is  po.ssiblo 
with  ijroper  management  to  have  a  balance  on  the 
right  side.  The  usual  chapters  on  selection  and 
aeeommndation  are  well  worth  reading,  but  those 
which  deal  with  the  plan  of  working  a  successful 
poultry-yard  are,  of  course,  the  most  valuable. 
Although  specially  written  for  amateurs,  there  is 
much  to  interest  and  instruct  the  average  poultry 
keeper.     For  example,  in  the  chapter  on  hatching 


*  "  Pleasurable    Poultry   Koepiag."      By    Edward 
Brown,  F.b.8.     London  :  E.  Arnold,  Bedford  Street. 


and  rearing  we  receive  an  important  lesson  on  be- 
ginning in  good  time: — 

It  is  an  acknowledged  fact  that  many  poultry  keepers 
do  not  prepare  in  a  right  way  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  each  season,  hut  leave  too  much  to  chance.  They 
are  content  to  set  hens  just  when  their  own  become 
broody,  and  only  then  if  they  have  plenty  of  eggs. 
They  do  not  strive  to  take  time  by  the  forelock,  or  to 
make  it  do  their  bidding,  hut  are  content  to  follow  in 
its  wake,  just  when  and  where  it  leads  them.  This  is 
not  the  way  to  obtain  any  measure  of  success,  and 
hence  it  is  that  so  many  find  poultry  keeping  does  not 
pay.  The  object  should  h^  to  divide  up  the  work  of 
hatching  so  that  it  can  be  properly  done,  and  not  to 
leave  it  to  come  down  with  a  rush,  probably  to  be  then 
neglected.  Everything  should  be  prepared  for  in 
advance.  Far  better  be  a  month  ahead  than  a  day 
behind.  In  the  one  case  you  can  wait  for  the  proper 
time,  but  in  the  other  it  will  never  wait  fnr  you.  Too 
many  poultry  keepers  neglect  this  preparation  alto- 
gether, with  the  result  that  they  do  not  begin  to  hatch 
table  fowls  until  they  should  be  leaving  off,  nearly  at 
the  end  of  February,  and  they  are  thus  hatching  out 
their  laying  fowls  in  June  and  July,  with  the  result 
that  in  the  former  caee  they  have  to  sell  their  produce 
when  there  is  a  glut  in  the  market  and  the  prices  are 
low  ;  and  in  the  latter  case  the  birds  do  not  commence 
laying  before  the  winter  sets  in,  so  that  they  have  to 
be  kept  eating  their  heads  off  for  months,  com- 
mencing to  produce  eggs  when  they  are  plentiful  and 
injt  when  they  are  scarce.  This  is  no  overdrawn 
picture,  but  one  that  can  be  verified  in  many  instances, 
and  we  daresay  is  the  case  with  some,  at  least,  of  our 
readers. 

This  extract  will  suffice  to  show  that  "  Pleasur- 
able Poultry  Keeping"  maintains  the  standard 
of  Mr.  Brown's  earlier  works.  V. 


Garden  Flora. 

PLATE  968. 

BORDER  CARNATIONS. 
(with  a  coloured  plate  of  carnation 

CELIA.*) 

If  one  were  asked  to  name  the  qualiticaticiiis  of 
a  good  border  Carnation,  the  answer  would  lie 
constitutional  vigour  and  hardiness,  free-fiower- 
ing  properties,  and  a  non-splitting  tendency. 
These  are  absolutely  essential  points  where  the 
Carnation  is  to  be  used  in  large  quantities, 
where  it  is  required  in  fact  in  a  bold  mass. 
Any  variety  not  coming  up  to  the  required 
standard  should  be  j)romptly  shelved,  however 
good  its  individual  flowers  may  be.  It  can 
have  a  special  place  for  the  sake  of  its  flowers, 
but  as  a  genuine  flower  garden  variety  it  is  u.se- 
less.  There  are  four  important  factors  in  the 
successful  culture  of  these  flowers,  suitability  of 
soil,  a  fairly  dry  situation,  early  layering,  and 
tlie  .selection  of  varieties  to  suit  localities.  A 
sandy  loam  with  a  porous  subsoil  free  from 
water-logging  is  probablythe  best  that  can  beliad 
for  the  Carnation,  and  if  natural  comlitions  are 
not  favourable,  they  may  be  improved,  if  too 
light,  by  the  addition  of  rather  holding  loam, 
and  if  too  heavy  by  a  3-inch  surface-dressing  of 
equal  parts  leaf  Koil  and  rather  light  road 
sidings  thoroughly  worked  in  with  the  natural 
soil.  A  cold,  damp  situation  is  bad  for  the 
growth  of  grass  from  the  layer  ;  the  latter  under 
such  circum.stances  .stands  the  weather  badly, 
ami  a  heavy  percentage  of  loss  has  to  be 
chronicled,  as  growers  know  to  their  cost. 
Early  layering  is  absolutely  necessary  to  secure 
good  Oetdlicr  plants  ;  these  iiuist  be  strong  and 
vigorous,  lifted  with  deii.se  masses  of  roots  that 
will  hold  the  soil  well.  Miffy  plants  but  in- 
dill'ercntly  rooted  cannot  stand  severe  winters. 
There   is  one  special   point   in   the  layering  I 

•  Drawn  for  The  Garden  by  (ierlrulo  llumilton 
from  tlowers  sent  by  Mr.  W.  Allan,  Gunton  I'aik. 
Lithographed  and  printed  by  GuiJlaume  Severeyns. 
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should  like  to  emphiisise :  all  varieties  with  hard, 
rather  wiry  grass  should  be  the  first  to  receive 
attentiou,  they  are  longer  in  rooting  than  the 
Clove  section  and  others  equally  fleshy  and 
succulent.  The  selection  of  varieties  to  suit 
rather  different  soil.s  and  situations  must  also 
be  a  special  feature  ;  this,  again,  is  recognised 
as  essential,  and  is  the  outcome  of  inter- 
esting and  instructive  correspondence  from 
growers  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
proving  that  such  careful  selection  is  often 
the  chief  element  of  success.  The  method 
of  propagation  liy  layering  has  so  often  been 
given,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  the 
matter  :  there  are,  h(3\vever,  one  or  two  points 
that  may  be  worth  noting.  Where  there  are 
indications  that  the  weather  during  the  layering 
and  following  the  same  is  likely  to  prove  hot 
and  dry,  a  little  peat  Moss  manure  well  broken 
up  and  examined  to  free  it  from  insects  may  be 
added  to  the  leaf  soil  and  sand.  It  will  be 
found  with  this  addition  that  the  layering  soil 
as  a  whole  retains  the  moisture  to  a  far  greater 
degree.  If  stock  plants  are  fairly  close  together 
this  extra  soil  is  better  spread  over  the  wliole 
surface  even  if  the  depth  is  less.  Watering  can 
be  performed  much  more  effectually  than  when 
it  is  simply  mounded  up  close  under  the  plants. 
The  portion  of  borders  or  beds  for  the  autumn 
planting  should  ba  deeply  dug  and  well  broken 
up  throughout  its  depth.  I  used  to  work  in  a 
liberal  dressing  of  horse  droppings  when  digging, 
but  of  late  liave  reserved  these  for  planting- 
time.  A  supply  is  close  at  hand  when  this  is  in 
progress,  and  is  worked  round  the  ball  of  each 
plant  before  filling  in  with  soil.  One  of  the 
best  displays  we  are  likely  to  have  this  year 
will  be  on  a  long  border  planted  in  October, 
1892.  Layers  from  these  were  not  all  recpiired 
tlie  following  season,  so  after  the  removal  of 
as  many  as  were  wanted  for  other  places,  the 
old  bed  was  filled  in  with  a  bit  of  goijd  soil 
made  level  throughout,  and  the  remaining  layers 
allowed  to  stand.  Tliere  is  a  splendid  promise 
here,  a  regular  forest  of  flower-stem.s,  and  it  is 
open  to  question  whether,  especially  in  the  case 
of  slow-rooting  sorts,  the  two-year  system  is 
not  the  more  acceptal)le  way. 

I  am  very  conservative  in  the  matter  of  va- 
rieties, perhaps  too  much  so,  but  when  it  is  a 
(juestion  of  a  big  border  display  and  plenty  of 
good  flowers  for  cutting,  growers  are  apt  to  be 
chary  in  accepting  uew  things  in  lieu  of  old 
and  tried  friends.  For  growing  in  (juantity  I 
still  pin  my  faith  to  Countess  of  Paris,  Kettou 
Rose  (both  these  must  be  layered  early  ;  they 
are  the  lea.st  vigorous  of  our  standard  sorts), 
Mrs.  R.-Hole,  Murillo,  Raby,  a  couple  of  un- 
named seedlings,  and  a  good  form  of  white 
Clove.  The  old  crimson  Clove  is  still  a  favourite, 
but  it  will  not  shake  off  the  dt.sea.se,  and  is  con- 
sequently grown  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
flowers.  What  can  one  expect  tlie  following 
summer  from  October  planted  layers  ?  is  a  rea- 
sonable question  from  the  novice  in  Carnation 
culture,  and  I  say  emphatically  it  depends 
mainly  on  your  autumn  plants."  If  they  are 
good  healthy  stuff  with  a  fine  mass  of  roots,  a 
good  display  may  be  expected  ;  but  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  style  of  plant  is  such  that  some 
half  a-dozen  might  l)e  packed  with  ease  in  a 
half-pint  tumbler,  they  will  dcj  no  good.  Look- 
ing over  the  favourites  lately,  I  find  there  is  an 
average  of  eight  strong  flower-stems  per  plant, 
and  as  the  majority  of  tlie  blooms  from  these 
will  come  sound  ami  good,  a  fair  idea  can  be 
formed  as  to  what  one  may  expect  from  indi- 
vidual plants.— E.  BfRRELL,  Claremont. 

Mr.  W.  Allan,  of  Guntou  Park,  who  sent  us 
the  flowers  from  which  onr  drawing  of  Celia 


was  made,  sends  us  the  following  notes  concern- 
ing this  variety,  which  he  grows  largely  :  — 

As  a  free-flowering  border  Carnation,  Celia  has 
quickly  become  an  established  favourite.  Its 
chief  characteristics  are  delightful  fragrance, 
vigorous  growth,  fine  well-shajied  flowers,  with  a 
good  calyx  that  seldom  splits.  It  continues  to 
Bower  well  into  the  autumn  from  secondary- 
growths.  I  have  never  heard  who  raised  it.  It 
was  given  a  first-class  certificate  by  the  R.  H.S. 
as  a  border  variety  on  July  8,  1884,  when  .shown 
by  Messrs.  Veitch.  Since  I  abandoned  frames 
for  wintering  Carnations  I  have  been  able  to  keep 
the  dreaded  spot  in  check  by  dredgings  of  half  soDt, 
half  sulphur,  apphed  on  dry  days  in  autumn  and 
early  winter.  Until  I  tried  this  remedy  I  frequently 
lost  the  whole  lot  of  my  Cloves,  and  was  obliged 
to  buy  in  new  stock.  I  have  seen  a  good  many 
Carnations  within  the  la^t  few  days  both  in  Nor- 
folk and  Suflblk,  and  found  them  on  the  whole 
looking  well.  I  expected  to  see  more  losses  from 
the  drenching  cold  rains.  Aphis  is  abundant.  I 
also  have  experienced  and  heard  complaints  of  the 
destruction  of  plants  from  the  tiny  eel-worm, 
which  attacks  the  stems  of  the  plant?.  Mr.  Dod- 
well  mentions  it  in  his  book  on  the  diseases  of  the 
Carnation  as  a  nematoid  worm.  The  plants  when 
attacked  very  quickly  turn  sere  and  rusty  and 
die  off.  I  haVe  found  that  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  one  ounce  to  the  gallon  of  water,  well 
watered  in  around  the  stems  of  the  plants  will 
arrest  the  ravages  of  this  destructive  pest. 


The  Week's  Work. 


FRUIT   HOUSES. 

Pot  Vines. — Where  these  were  raised  early  and 
have  been  grown  on  rapidly  with  a  view  to  forc- 
ing them  very  early  next  year,  the  canes  will  by 
this  time  have  attained  not  only  to  their  normal 
length,  but  thickness  also,  and  as  the  chief  point 
to  be  aimed  at  in  preparing  pot  Vines  for  the 
■strain  of  forcing  is  perfect  and  early  maturity,  the 
canes  under  notice  must  now  be  treated  to  an  in- 
creased supply  of  air.  As,  however,  injury  from 
cold  draughts  or  undue  exposure  is  possible  even 
at  midsummer,  considerable  care  and  jurlgment 
are  necessary  from  now  onwards  to  the  fall  of  the 
leaf,  or  the  labour  of  the  season  may  yet  be  lost 
and  the  hopes  of  a  full  crop  in  189.5  blighted. 
Where  the  roots  have  been  subjected  to  strong 
bottom-heat — always  an  evil — it  must  now  be  en- 
tirely withdrawn.  "Where  the  pots  are  unplunged, 
and  are  therefore  easily  moved,  a  little  more  room 
where  such  can  be  spared  will  be  of  advantage. 
The  supply  of  stimulants,  hitherto  liberal,  must 
also  now  be  diminished,  so  that  lateral  growth 
may  be  discouraged  and  the  leaf-stalks  which  feed 
the  eyes  thus  be  able  to  appropriate  the  daily  de- 
creasing supply  of  sap  sent  up  by  the  roots. 
Syringing,  which  up  to  the  present  has  been  prac- 
tised every  fine  afternoon,  must  now  be  reduced  to 
thrice  weekly,  and  the  top  ventilators  must  be 
left  open  continually  at  night  at  least  an  inch. 
Fire-heat,  although  less  needful  after  this  date, 
must  not  be  altogether  abandoned,  enough  being 
given  to  maintain  a  buoyancy  in  the  atmosphere 
of  the  house  and  to  ward  oft"  mildew.  Should 
mildew  ai)pear,  dust  the  under  surface  of  the 
affected  leaves  with  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  aim  at 
a  dry  atmosphere  for  several  days.  This  treat- 
ment invariably  cures.  All  lateral  growths  must 
be  removed  immediately  they  appear,  but  a  few 
may  be  allowed  at  the  extremity  of  the  rods  to 
act  as  safe  (yinductorsand  to  prevent  any  liability 
of  the  back  eyes  bursting.  Vines  in  a  later  stage 
of  growth, and  which  are  intended  for  successional 
work  or  even  for  planting  in  permanent  borders 
next  year,  m.ay  still  be  treated  liberally  in  the 
matter  of  feeding,  syringing,  and  general  mois- 
ture. 

Peaches.— Where  the  fruit  in  secondary  houses 
is  just  taking  on  colour,  although  still  in  a  hard 
condition,  any  leaves  which  press  against  or  un- 


duly shade  this  must  be  removed  at  once,  or  only 
a  partial  colouring  will  be  effected.  The  sama 
remarks  apply  to  such  Nectarines  as  Lord  Napier, 
Elruge,  Dowiiton  and  Violetta  Hitive,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  first,  shading  in  moderation  must  bs 
supplied  as  soon  as  the  fruit  commences  to  soften, 
or  the  fruit  may  suddenly  become  sun-strickan, 
and  consequently,  as  far"  as  appearance  goes, 
spoiled.  In  all  houses  where  the  borders  hava 
been  duly  mulched,  a  thorough  moistening  of  tho 
roots  now  with  soft  water,  exposed  previously  for 
several  hours  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  will  carry 
the  crop  to  maturity,  and  as  the  time  will  speedUy 
arrive  when  syringing  can  no  longer  be  practised, 
the  most  must  be  mide  of  the  interval  by  vigorous 
applications  daily,  this  alone  securing  freedom 
from  that  insidious  pest  red  spider  during  the 
period  at  which  the  fruit  will  be  gathered.  If 
extra  large  size  is  desired,  early  clo'ini;  combined 
with  copious  supplies  of  moisture  will  best  secui-3 
it  ;  but  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  size  is  often 
gained  at  the  expense  of  flavour,  it  will  be  well  in 
order  to  secure  the  latter  essential  to  defer  final 
closing  until  3..3II.  Pinch  all  literal  growths  as 
they  appear,  and  tie  down  at  intervals  the  ex- 
tremities of  all  shoots  which  have  been  formed 
since  that  operation  was  last  carried  out.  Keep 
a  sharp  look-out  for  thrips,  as  this  pest  not  only 
weakens  the  vital  force  of  the  trees  generally,  but 
also,  by  continually  traversing  the  fruit,  mars  its 
appearance  and  completely  spoils  it  for  exhibition 
Fruic  in  succession  houses  now  entering  on  the 
second  swelling  should,  if  too  numerous,  be  at 
once  reduced  to  the  orthodox  (|uantity,  namely,  a 
fruit  to  every  9  inches  of  treUis,  or,  better  still,  a 
foot.  Deferring  this  operation  until  the  fruits  com- 
mence to  soften  and  then  removing  them,  as  is 
sometimes  done,  is  not  good  practice,  as,  while 
lessening  the  individual  weight  of  those  which 
remain,  it  also  minimises  the  prospects  for  the 
year  following.  Growth  which  has  been  allowed 
to  ramble  somewhat  freely  and  unrestricted  while 
stoning  was  proceeding  must  now  be  tied  down 
to  the"  trellis,  and  except  in  extreme  cases  no 
shoot  should  be  left  above  the  wires.  Another 
good  moistening  of  the  borfler  from  summit  to 
base  must  also  be  given,  and  if  speed  is  d_esired 
the  temperature  may  range  from  65"  to  70°  by 
night,  with  an  additional  5°  or  6'  during  the  day 
when  sun  is  absent,  and  up  to  8.5°  with  that  agent. 
From  this  time  onward,  morning  syringing  should 
not  be  practised,  a?  evil  may  attend  it  should  the 
sun  after  a  dull  morning  'suddenly  burst  forth 
when  the  trees  are  in  a  moist  condition.  More- 
over, morning  syringings  are  often  productive  of 
rust  in  the  case  of  Nectarines,  especially  such 
tender-skinned  sorts  as  Lord  Napier. 

Melons  ripenixo.— All  plants  bearing  fruit 
which  are  approaching  the  ripening  stage  must  be 
specially  treated,  so  that  the  common  evil  (crack- 
ing) may  be  avoided  and  first-class  flavoiir  se- 
cured. Immediately  the  fruit  assumes  a  yellowish 
tint  outwardly  give  a  good  soaking  to  the  roots  of 
pure  soft  water,  and  afterwards  mulch  well  where 
this  has  not  already  been  done.  From  this  time 
till  the  fruit  is  cut  sutticient  water  only  to  keep 
the  plants  from  flagging  must  be  gi\en.  A 
buovant  atmosphere  must  likesvise  be  maintamed 
by  keeping  the  pipes  well  warmed  even  through 
the  day  a'nd  by  withholding  the  syringe  in  the 
afternoon.  Air,  an  important  agent  in  finishing 
off  Melons,  must  be  liberally  supplied  throughout 
the  dav,  admitting  the  same  sufficiently  early  on 
sunny  "mornings  to  prevent  the  fruit  from  sweat- 
in".  An  inch  must  also  be  left  on  through  hours 
of"darkne.ss.  If  in  spite  of  these  precautionary 
measures  any  fruit  of  Eastnor  Castle  or  Longloat 
Favoiu-ite  shows  a  tendency  to  crack,  an  incision 
mav  be  made  with  a  sharp  knife  half-way  through 
the" lateral  bearing  the  fruit.  This,  by  checking 
any  undue  flow  of  sap,  will  often  prevent  further 
mischief.  Any  ripe  fruit  not  wanted  for  imme- 
diate use  may  be  kept  sound  for  ten  days  or  even 
longer  if  placed  on  soft  Moss  in  a  dry,  cool  fruit 
room. 

Str.\weerrv  RrxNER.s.— In  southern  counties 
and  where  the  stock  plants  are  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition, runners  on  such  varieties  as  Noble,  King 
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of  the  Earlies,  Keens'  Seedling  and  indeed  all  early 
sorts  will  nosv-  be  quite  ready  for  layering.  If  soil 
of  any  good  sustaining  character,  tocjether  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  small  pots,  has  been  pre- 
pared as  previously  advised,  layering  will  be  a 
speedy  operation.  Where  the  plants  occupy  posi- 
tions close  by  the  margins  of  walks,  the  runners 
may  be  fastened  at  ones  into  the  fruiting  pots, 
which  for  the  very  earliest  batches  should  not 
exceed  5  J  inches  in  diameter.  In  filling  the  pots, 
let  the  soil  be  well  firmed  at  intervals,  as  a  loos3 
root-run,  while  allowing  the  water  to  pass  rapidly 
through  the  pits,  is  also  the  forerunner  of  spider, 
mildew  and  other  evils  during  the  forcing  season. 
Where  small  pots  are  used  for  layering,  they 
should  bs  well  watered  over-night  and  allowed  to 
settle.  They  may  be  half-plunged  with  a  trowel, 
and  arranged  sutiiciently  close  to  the  parent  [jlant 
to  receive  a  partial  shade  from  it.  Four  or,  in 
the  case  of  very  healthy  plants,  five  runners  will 
be  sufficient  to  take  from  one  stool,  removing  all 
the  rest  as  laj'ering  proceeds.  Nothing  sur- 
passes a  good-sized  pebble  for  keeping  the  runner 
in  its  position  until  fairly  rooted,  and  if  these  are 
stored  away  in  any  convenient  place  after  potting 
takes  place,  they  may  be  used  year  after  year, 
and  time  and  labour  saved.  Strawberries  newly 
layered  must  never  feel  the  want  of  water  at  the 
roots,  and  as  owing  to  last  year's  legacy  of  spider 
this  year's  stock  will  be  liable  to  be  affected,  over- 
head sjirinklings  each  evening  may  well  be  prac- 
tised to  lessen  the  liability  of  attack  from  this 
insidious  pest.  Where  mid-season  and  late  varie- 
ties show  a  tendency  to  weakness,  or  are  parti- 
cularly backward  in  growth,  the  plan  recom- 
mended in  a  previous  calendar  for  early  varieties 
may  be  practised,  namely,  that  of  reducing  the 
ni:mber  of  runners  on  each  plant  to  four  or  five. 
This  will  not  only  strengthen,  but  materially 
hasten  the  growth.  John  Cft.iWFORD. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

RofTiNB  woKK— R0T.4.TIOX  OF  CROPS.— The  heavy 
rains  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country  make 
the  work  in  this  department  mast  trying,  as 
cleaning  is  difficult  and  crops  mature  so  .slowly, 
that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  do  as  one  would 
like,  the  earlier  crops  being  so  long  on  the  ground. 
Hoeing  only  slightly  checks  the  weeds,  as  unless 
cleared  away,  they  in  a  few  days  are  as  bad  as 
ever,  the  heavy  rains  and  sunless  days  causing 
them  to  grow  freely.  The  cultivator  with  only  a 
limited  amount  of  labour  at  his  command,  and 
who  must  carefully  attend  to  succession  crops  to 
provide  the  autumn  and  winter  supplies,  will  beat 
his  wits'  ends  to  keep  pace  with  the  work  and  will 
be  obliged  to  resort  to  various  devices.  Even  with 
ample  labour  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in 
securing  proper  rotation  of  crops  .and  getting  the 
ground  into  condition.  In  a  previous  calendar 
note  I  pointed  out  the  importance  of  pricking  off 
or  transplanting  where  ground  is  occupied  by 
crops  that  have  not  been  cleared.  In  such  seasons 
as  this  the  plants  are  greatly  benefited  by  the 
transplanting.  It  is  imperative  that  the  soil  for 
such  crops  as  winter  Spin.ach,  Onions,  &c. ,  which 
remain  in  the  ground  for  some  months  should  be 
thoroughly  prejiared  at  this  date.  To  sow  or  plant 
as  soon  as  one  crop  is  cleared  is  sure  to  end  in 
failure  if  the  crop  is  a  long-standing  one  and  sub- 
ject to  disease.  It  is  most  annoying  to  see  a  crop 
come  up  and  do  well  for  a  time,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  summer  or  the  period  it  is  required  it  is  so 
had,  that  the  only  alternative  is  to  dig  it  in. 
For  crops  liable  to  disease,  such  as  winter  Spinach, 
now  is  a  good  time  to  prepare  the  soil,  and  by 
spre.ading  finely  broken  gas-lime  on  tlie  surface 
and  allowini;  it  to  remain  a  short  time  before  dig- 
ging in,  wireworm,  the  greatest  enemy  in  the 
garden,  will  be  routed.  In  soils  deficient  of  lime 
the  above  is  one  of  the  best  manures.  Ussd  in 
moderation  it  i)revcnts  clnljbing  in  the  Br.assica 
tribe,  and  if  freely  used  with  an  addition  of  snot, 
wood  ashes,  or  charred  refuse,  omitting  animal 
manures  in  old  garden  soils  for  one  season  and 
supplying  food  by  surface-dressings  of  approved 


fertilisers,  much  good  will  result,  and  a  long  succes- 
sion of  crops  free  of  disease  for  some  time  to  come 
be  had.  Of  course  it  is  difficult  to  prepare  a 
large  breadth  of  land  at  this  bu.sy  time  of  the 
year,  but  if  there  are  failures,  a  little  time  now 
will  be  amply  repaid  ne.xt  winter  and  spring,  as  I 
have  seen  whole  bre.adths  of  such  hardy'vege- 
tables  as  Kale  decimated  by  clubbing,  and  smaller 
roots  entirely  destroyed  by  wireworms.  The 
clearing  of  e.vhausted  crops  should  have  daily 
attention,  and  many  green  crops,  such  as  Lettuce 
or  Spinach,  may  with  advantage  ba  trenched  into 
the  soil,  thus  saving  time  and  benefiting  the  land. 
Such  crops  as  are  dry  and  burn  readily  may  be 
made  serviceable  by  burning,  the  charred  refuse 
being  spread  and  dug  into  the  soil. 

Thinning  crops. — More  than  usual  have  the 
seedlings  grown,  in  many  cases  necessitating  a 
second  thinning  ;  for  instance,  Beetroot,  Salsafy, 
and  Scorzonera  are  in  this  condition,  the  seed 
having  germinated  freely.  In  some  cases  late 
seedlings  have  appeared,  choking  the  earlier 
plants.  I  have  noticed  that  several  varieties  of 
vegetables  this  season  have  come  up  sparsely  at 
first,  a  lot  of  seed  germinating  liiter.  Onions 
give  every  prospect  of  a  heavy  crop,  every  seed 
having  germinated,  and  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
the  removal  of  useless  plants,  doing  the  work  in 
showery  weather  .and  gently  treading  down  the 
sides  of  the  rows  if  the  permanent  plants  were 
disturbed  in  thinning.  The  same  remarks  apply  to 
Carrots  and  French  Beans,  and  runners  sown  late 
are  greatly  benefited  by  severer  thinning  than  is 
often  practised.  Endive  is  soon  spoilt  if  .allowed 
to  get  matted  together  in  the  seed  bed,  and 
should  either  be  thinned  early  or  transplanted. 
Parsley  sown  too  thickly  for  winter  supplies  will 
only  produce  small  stalks  if  not  thinned,  giving  a 
dressing  of  soot  afterwards  and  washing  down  to 
the  roots. 

Feedinc  crops.— This  may  often  be  done  at 
this  date.  For  instance,  Asparagus  may  now  re- 
quire liberal  supplies  of  salt,  which  "answer  a 
double  purpose,  manuring  the  land  and  checking 
the  growth  of  weeds.  Fish  manure,  guano,  and 
soot  given  now  are  of  more  value  than  at  any 
other  season.  Such  crops  .as  Globe  Artichokes 
with  much  leafage  -n-ell  repay  liberal  supplies  of 
liquid  manure.  I  think  much  depends  upon  the 
strength  of  the  plants  as  to  whether  they  will 
withstand  our  winters.  If  strong,  less  covering  ; 
indeed,  none  at  all  to  such  plants,  as  they  invari- 
ably winter  well.  Vegetable  Marrows  well  repay 
liberal  supplies  of  food,  and  if  much  exposed  on  or 
sloping  banks  a  mulch  will  be  beneficial.  Now  is 
a  good  time  to  feed  Seakale  ;  few  plants  give  a 
quicker  return  ;  and  asa  rapid  growth  is  required, 
liberal  supplies  of  liquid  or  fish  manure  greatly 
assist  in  building  u])  strong  crowns.  Before 
a|)plying  the  manures  between  the  rows  the  plants 
should  be  gone  over  and  the  growths  thinned,  re- 
stricting each  plant  to  one  crown  or  growth  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  old  plants,  when  two  or  three 
may  be  left.  For  one-year-old  plants  one  crown 
is  sufficient. 

The  Pe.\  crop. -Early  Peas  are  dis.appointing, 
taking  a  longer  time  to  m.ature,  and  mid-season 
ones  are  giving  extra  work  in  the  w.ay  of  addi- 
tional stakes,  the  h.aulin  exceeding  the  usual 
heiglit.  To  fjievent  tliis,  good  results  are  secured 
by  stopping  the  terminals,  doing  this  two  or  three 
times  .so  as  to  prevent  the  haulm  growing  too 
high.  The  value  of  a  wide  space  between  the 
rows  i<  now  groat,  as  both  light  and  sun  can 
reach  the  lower  portion  of  the  plants  andassi.st  in 
filling  the  pods.  No  time  should  be  lost  in  giving 
extra  supports  where  needed,  as  if  the  haulm  gets 
badly  broken  down  it  is  a  dilliciilt  matter  to  re- 
place it  and  llie  pods  do  not  fill.  If  string  is  n.sed  as 
<a  support  it  should  be  used  loosely,  ti-ivimi-  several 
ties  down  the  row,  as  drawn  tight  if  cut."  through 
and  the  growths  dro))  over.  The  staking  of  l.at'er 
crops  should  receive  attention.  Another  sowing 
of  the  dwarfor  early  kinds  should  be  made  early 
in  .July  for  late  supplies,  and  as  growth  will  be 
less  rolmst  the  rows  may  be  elo.ser— indeed,  much 
the  same  treatment  as  for  the  first  supply,  except- 
ing tliat  richer   land  and   more  moisture  will  be 


rei|uired  should  hot,  dry  weather  follow  the  sow- 
ing of  the  seed. 

Ti-RNirs. — A  good  breadth  of  this  vegetable 
sown  now  will  furnish  the  late  summer  or  autumn 
supplies.  There  has  been  no  lack  of  early  bulbs, 
and  by  sowing  now  and  .again  a  month  later  there 
will  be  plenty  to  store.  The  sowing  at  this  date 
will  last  till  the  late  lots  are  fit  to  house.  As 
regards  a  position  for  the  roots,  much  depends  upon 
the  soil,  and  as  we  may  certainly  expect  heat  with 
less  moisture,  a  cool  border  will  be  most  suitable, 
and  in  light  gravelly  soils  the  heaviest  soil  that 
can  be  utilised  will  produce  the  most  solid  bulbs. 
I  have  often  succeeded  with  this  crop  in  such  soils 
by  choosing  a  partially  shaded  position,  and  there- 
fore more  moist  sowing  between  wide  rows  of 
Apple  trees, 'and  though  the  tops  draw  a  little, 
there  is  less  trouble  with  fly  and  bolting.  In  such 
places  thin  sowing  is  necessary.  One  of  the  best 
is  Veitch's  Red  Globe,  a  very  solid  bulb,  remain- 
ing a  long  time  good  and  of  excellent  flavour. 
For  the  mid-winter  supply  an  open  position  ia 
more  necessary,  as  a  quick  growth  is  reijuired, 
small  or  medium-sized  roots  keeping  much  better 
than  large  coarse  ones.  A  trial  should  also  be 
given  for  late  use,  that  is,  in  March  and  April, 
when  Turnips  are  none  too  plentiful,  to  Debbie's 
Golden  Ball,  a  yellow-fleshed  variety,  a  grand 
keeper  and  of  splendid  flavour. 

Leeks. — There  should  be  no  delay  in  getting 
out  the  above,  and  though  good  results  may  follow 
later  planting,  there  is  no  gain  when  the  seedlings 
are  allowed  to  remain  too  long  in  the  seed-bed 
and  get  drawn.  To  obtain  good  roots,  I  advise 
trenches  and  plenty  of  manure.  In  our  light  soil 
I  find  cow  manure  of  great  benefit ;  the  plants 
make  .a  thick  growth,  and  though  not  et|ual  to 
the  long  roots  exhibited,  I  question  if  a  short, 
thick  root  blanched  a  fair  distance  is  not  more 
useful.  Trenches  should  be  made  in  the  open 
and  the  manure  dug  in  the  same  as  for  Celery. 
In  order  to  save  ground  I  plant  two  rows  in  each 
trench,  making  the  latter  one  foot  wide.  For 
early  use  the  Lyon  is  most  useful,  being  a  quicker 
grower,  very  mildly  flavoured,  and  of  large  size. 
For  late  use  the  Musselburgh  cannot  be  beaten, 
as  it  is  hardier  than  the  Lyon  and  does  not  run  so 
quickly  to  seed.  When  pl.aced  in  the  trenches 
the  plants  should  be  lifted  very  carefully,  first 
loosening  underneath  with  a  fork  so  as  to  preserve 
all  the  roots  ;  if  a  ball  can  be  secured  it  greatly 
assists  the  plants.  After  planting  give  plenty  of 
moisture,  and  as  growth  increases  liberal  supplies 
of  liquid  manure.  For  the  supply  to  the  kitchen 
for  soup,  a  good  breadth  of  Leeks  planted  on  the 
flat  in  rich  soil  will  be  serviceable. 

(i.   WvTHE.S. 


Chrysanthemums. 


LATE  CHPv,YS.\NTHEMUMS. 

If  "A.  K."  wishes  to  have  Chrysanthemums 
at  Cliristmas  and  up  to  the  middle  of  .January,  he 
should  cultivate  the  kinds  naturally  adapted 
for  late  blooming.  In  any  case  it  is  a  mistake 
to  liave  only  eleven  varieties  in  Vl'O  jilants,  see- 
ing that  there  is  at  the  ])reseiit  time  many 
hundreds  of  beautiful  kinds  to  choose  from. 
Lady  Lawrence  is  one  of  the  best  late  bloomers 
we  have  ;  it  is  indeed  about  the  finest  wliite  for 
cutting  in  mid-winter,  as  by  stopjiing  at  the 
end  of  .hiiic  and  keeping  the  plants  in  the  open 
air  till  the  middle  of  October,  one  may  rely  on 
having  good  blooms  up  to  the  end  of  January. 
.\s  regards  Mile.  Lacroix,  it  is  possible  to  have 
it  in  good  condition  at  Christmas,  but  the 
shoots  must  be  stopped  in  the  middle  of  .Inly 
and  the  plants  kept  in  the  o])cn  air  as  long  as 
po.ssiblo.  The  following  varieties  will  with 
proper  manageineiit  give  .a  suecession  of  bloom 
from  mid-December  till  the  end  of  .January: 
Boulo  de  Neige,  L.  Canning,  Golden  (Jem, 
Cullingfordi,    Princess    Teck,    Lady  Dorothy, 
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Mrs.  Davis,  Virginale,  Putney  George,  Prin- 
cess Blanche,  Barbara,  Goldfinder,  Mrs.  H. 
Cannell,  Suowflake,  Meg  Merrilies,  and  Wel- 
come. There  are  other  late  blooming  kinds, 
but  these  can  be  relied  on,  and  are  varied  as 
regards  bloom  and  colour.  Golden  Gem  is  a 
gem,  and  I  would  advise  "A.  K."  to  grow 
fifty  plants  of  it,  stopping  half  of  them  the  last 
week  in  June,  and  allowing  the  remainder  to 
grow  ijuite  naturally.  The  early  part  of  Feb- 
ruary is  quite  soon  enough  to  put  the  cuttings 
in  ;  indeed  it  is  frequeiitly  impossible  to  get 
cuttings  of  some  of  the  late  kinds  before  that 
time,  and  they  make  roots  much  more  quickly 
in  early  spring  than  in  mid-winter.  If  they  are 
shifted  along'as  needed,  they  will  be  ready  for 
their  blooming  pots  early  in  .July.  For  mid- 
winter blooming  the  soil  should  be  rather 
lighter,  with  plenty  of  sand  in  it,  and  very  good 
drainage.  The  plants  should  be  topped  for  the 
last  time  about  July  1,  and  be  kept  in  the  open 
till  the  tir.>t  or  second  week  in  October,  cover- 
ing at  night  in  case  of  sharp  frost. 

J.  C.  B. 

Chrysanthemums  in  New  Zealand. — The 

months  of  --^pril  and  May  are  our  two  best  months 
for  these  flowers,  although  we  have  thera  in 
March  and  down  to  July  under  slight  protection. 
Attached  I  send  a  list  of  some  of  the  varieties 
grown  at  Be\erley,  the  seat  of  Mr.  A.  Perry  near 
this  town.  The  height  of  the  plants  from  the 
surface  of  the  pots  averaged  from  2  feet  to  4  feet, 
and  the  blooms  9  inches  to  10  inches  in  diameter 
and  7  inches  in  depth.  The  first  mentioned  took 
the  premier  prize  for  a  single  bloom  at  our  late 
show  in  Christchurch,  and  those  marked  by  an 
asterisk  were  also  superb,  all  certainly  equal  to 
the  frozen  ones  received  from  England  last  sea- 
son. Cyclamens,  Streptocarpus  and  Begonias  are 
eciuallv  well  done.  "Charles  Davies,  *W.  W. 
Coles,"  *R.  C.  Kingston,  *W.  Trieker,  Clara 
Bertiman,  Jlrs.  Russell  Harrison,  Viviand  Morel, 
Excelsius,  Rohallion,  Paritan,  Miss  Annie  Hart- 
shorn, Gloire  de  Rocher,  W.  H.  Lincoln,  Etoile 
de  Lyon,  Mrs.  Cleveland,  Edwin  Mol3'neux,  Lizzie 
Cartledge,  Mile.  Marie  Hoste,  and  many  others 
are  grown  at  Beverley. —T.  Smith.  Timani,  X.Z, 

MTaticnal     Chrysanthemum     Society    of 

America.  — English  growers  may  be  interested  in 
knowing  that  this  society,  according  to  the  "  -Ame- 
rican Florists'  Directory,"  was  established  in 
August,  ISSO,  under  the  name  of  the  American 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  which  was  changed  last 
year  to  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  of 
-America.  The  society  does  not  appear  to  hold 
shows  on  its  own  account,  but  the  work  it  has 
undertaken  hitherto  consists  in  the  revision  of 
nomenclature  and  keeping  a  watch  on  sj'nonyms, 
which,  when  discovered,  are  communicated  to  the 
members  and  the  trade  generally.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  it  will 
be  able  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  its  usefulness  and 
J)  iblish  catalogues,  hold  conferences  on  subjects 
of    special    interest  and   organise    exhibitions. — 

ClIRYSANTH. 

Summer  treatment.— When  the  plants  are 
finally  potted  and  placed  in  their  summer  quarters, 
great  care  should  be  exercised  in  supplying  them 
with  water.  .\  good  soaking  having  been  given 
to  them  after  potting,  no  more  water  will  be 
required  for  several  days,  unless  the  weather  be 
hot  and  dry.  The  roots  run  more  freely  into  the 
new  soil  whgn  it  is  moderately  moist  than  when 
heavily  charged  with  moisture.  As  the  roots 
progre.ss  and  the  sun  gains  power  the  plants 
may  reipiire  water  twice  each  day  ;  indeed  those 
that  are  growing  in  small  ]iots  may  need  it  three 
times.  Wliere  rain  water  can  be  had,  it  should 
always  be  used.  Where  the  water  comes  direct 
from  wells  or  water  companies'  pipes  in  a  cold 
state,  as  is  often  the  case  near  towns,  means 
should  be  t;iken  to  expose  it  to  the  sun  and  air 
some  time  previous  to  using  it.  The  water  may 
be  softened  by  the  aid  of  common  washing  soda 


used  at  the  rate  of  one  quarter  of  a  pound  to 
thirty-six  gallons  of  water,  previously  dissolving 
the  soda  in  hot  water,  allowing  all  to  stand 
twenty-four  hours  before  using.  The  soda  will 
precipitate  the  chalk  or  lime  that  the  water  con- 
tains to  the  bottom  of  the  tub.  Syringing  the 
plants  is  of  immense  service  in  maintaining  them 
in  a  hsalthy  state  during  dry  weather-.  A  gentle 
syringing  .after  a  hot  day  directly  the  plants  ar-e 
potted  refreshes  the  foliage,  and  answers  instead 
of  using  so  much  water  at  the  roots.  During 
very  dry  arrd  hot  veather,  when  night  dews  are 
scarce,  the  plants  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  a 
syringing  earlv  in  the  morning.  -Attention  should 
be  paid  to  tying  the  shoots  to  their  supports  as 
fast  as  they  gr-ow,  as  the  points  of  the  shoots 
being  so  succulent  are  very  liable  to  be  bi-oken 
by  wind,  heavy  rains  and  'other  causes.  When 
the  branches  which  are  intended  to  produce  the 
flowers  have  been  selected,  promptly  remove  all  the 
other  side  growths  as  they  appear.— E.  Molvnevx. 
Italian  Chrysanthemums.— Two  years  ago 
an  Italian  nurseryman  distributed  forty  new  seed- 
lings of  his  own  raising.  They  were  introduced 
into  this  countr\v,  but  apparently  without  very 
great  success,  for  very  few  of  them  have  been 
seen  in  anything  like  |iromising  form.  Another 
attemiit  is"  being  made  this  spring  by  an  Italian  to 
place  on  the  English  market  some  novelties  w  hich, 
we  hope,  may  be  more  deserving  of  our  attention. 
As  these  are  "now  in  the  hands  of  one  of  our  lead- 
ing specialists  antl  are  all  of  the  Japanese  type, 
it  may  be  useful  to  mention  their  names,  so  that 
those"  growers  who  are  on  the  look-out  for  new 
varieties  from  fresh  sources  may  recognise  them 
next  season.  They  are  Angelo  Radaelli,  Cavaliere 
Crozy,  Signora  Erminia  lllrich  Balossi,  Princi- 
jjess.a  (irovanelli,  Lorenzo  Finati,  Contessa  Uboldi 
Franzini,  Binda  Fanny  Maglia,  Giulio  Girardi, 
-•intonio  Garibaldi,  Signorina  Mina  Ulrich,  Mar- 
chesa  Litta  di  Modignano,  Cav.  Carlo  Radice, 
Marchesa  Carolina  Isimbardi,  and  Conte  Ettore 
Trevisan.— C.  IJ.  P. 


AN  AMERICAN  CHRYSANTHEMUM  LIST. 
I  H.WE  just  been  looking  over  the  reference  list  of 
Chrysanthemums  which  appears  in  the  last  issue 
of  the  American  Florist  Company's  directory. 
In  the  preface  to  that  work  we  are  informed  thit 
this  list  is  brought  down  to  date  and  is  the  latest 
and  most  valuable  one  of  the  kind  in  existence,  a 
statement  that  may  be  correct  so  far  as  -American 
Chrysanthemum  lists  are  concerned,  but  one  which 
will  hardly  be  looked  upon  in  this  country  as  be- 
ing entitled  to  such  a  claim.  The  plan  adopted 
inlts  compilation,  to  me  at  any  rate,  is  a  myste- 
rious one,  for  large  numbers  of  modern  Chrysan- 
themums are  omitted,  while  as  a  set  off  to  this, 
many  varieties  that  have  passed  out  of  exist- 
ence are  retained.  Thus  in  the  first  categor-y 
it  seems  strange  that  a  catalogue  claiming  to  be 
bi-ought  down  to  date  should  not  include  Mile. 
ThiiiT'se  Rey,  The  Tribune,  Cood  Gracious,  Presi- 
dent Borel,'Mrs.  J.  Mitchell,  J.  Shrimpton,  Gloire 
du  Rocher,  Violet  Rose,  Primrose  League,  Mme. 
Darner,  C.  Blick,  Beauty  of  Exmouth,  -Miss 
Dorothy  Shea,  Mrs.  C.  Harman-Payne,  Dana', 
and  ma"ny  others  of  which,  let  it  be  plainly  undei-- 
stood,  a  fair  proijortion  are  American  seedlings. 
In  the  second  category,  or  varieties  that  are  no 
longer  or  but  little  grown,  may  be  mentioned 
Alpiionso  and  Garibaldi,  two  reflexed  varieties 
that  died  out  here  ten  years  ago.  Then  we  find 
Beautc!  des  Jardins,  T  im  Child,  Colibr-i,  Cr-y- 
Kang,  H.  Drake,  Guy  Fawkes,  Gloire  de  Tou- 
louse', La  Frisure,  Hiver  Fleuri,  Tlie  .Sirltan, 
Her-eward,  Frizou,  Fulton,  M.  Deveille,  The 
Mikado,  Triomphe  d'Anzin,  Oracle,  &n.  Surely 
these  can  scarcely  remain  in  American  collections 
after  the  large  number  of  seedlings  and  imported 
Japanese  varieties  that  Americans  have  di.stri- 
buied  of  late  ye.ars.  A  principle  of  selection 
seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  compiler,  but 
what  it  is  is  not  explained,  and  it  would  have  been 
well  if  the  reader  had  been  made  acquainted  with 
it.     The  descriptions  inmost  cases  are  extremely 


meagre  aiid  no  information  as  to  raisers'  names  or 
date  of  distribution  is  given,  nor  c.vn  we  tell  which 
flowers  are  purely  American  or  which  are  imiior- 
tations.  Such  particulars  as  I  now  point  out  the 
absence  of  would  have  gi\-en  the  list  a  literary 
and  historical  value  much  appreciated,  I  should 
think,  by  American  growers,  but  certainly  so  by 
English  ones,  for  ther-e  is  no  -American  list  within 
the  reach  of  English  Chrysanthemum  growers 
where  such  matter  can  be  found. 

Chrvsastu. 


Premature  flower  buds. — I  should  be  glad 
if  "  E.  M."  would  kindly  tell  me  what  is  the 
cause  of  my  Chrysanthemums  showing  so  many 
bloom  buds.  I  have  a  good  batch  of  Vivianil 
Mor-el,  which  I  am  growing  on  the  single-stem 
system,  and  every  plant  has  shown  a  lot  of  bloom 
buds.  I  have  enclosed  the  top  of  Empress  of 
India,  which  is  rather  worse  than  V.  Morel  ;  in 
fact,  .all  the  Queen  family  are  alike.  I  h.ad  nothing 
of  the  kind  happen  last  year,  when  I  grew  some 
very  fair-sized  flowers.  'The  cuttings  were  taken 
on  December  14,  and  were  grown  steadih-  on  in  a 
cool  house  until  potted  into  4-inch  pots,  from  then 
until  May  in  a  cold  frame.  The  above-named  do 
not  differ  from  the  other  Chi-ysanthemums  in 
growth,  for  they  are  all  sturdy  plants  and  the 
treatment  has  been  the  same  as  last  year. — A.  E. 

*,*  The  shoots  received  are  typical  of  those  in 
many  collections  this  season.  Iti  is  distinctly  a 
case  of  premature  bud  -  formation,  caused,  no 
doubt,  to  a  great  extent  by  the  extremely  hot 
weather  experienced  at  the  end  of  March  and 
early  in  April  contracting  the  sap  vessels  and 
causing  a  check  to  that  free,  succulent  growth,  so 
desirable  at  that  stage,  ending,  as  in  the  present 
case,  in  a  profusion  of  flower  buds  instead  of 
growth  shoots.  The  various  members  of  the 
Queen  family  are  much  addicted  to  superfluous 
bud-formation,  an^'  so  are  several  other  members 
of  the  incurved  section,  notably  Mme.  Darrier  and 
Nil  Desperandum.  A'iviand  ilorel  and  Charles 
Davis  are  also  very  much  addicted  to  early  bud- 
formation.  Even  "during  the  most  favourable 
seasons  Viviand  Morel  gives  much  trouble  in  this 
respect.  The  only  remedy  is  to  pick  out  the  buds 
as  fast  as  they  appear  and  induce  the  plants  to 
make  growth"  instead.  Eventually  the  bulk  of 
thera  will  come  right.  I  have  known  them  form 
as  many  as  five  flower  buds  one  after  the  other, 
and  then  produce  fairly  good  blooms  afterwards. 
A  dose  of  nitrate  of  soda  given  in  a  lirpiid  state 
would  greatly  assist  the  plants.  -A  ([uarter  of  an 
ounce  to  one  "gallon  of  clean  tepid  water  would  be 
a  safe  dose. — E.  M. 


Kitchen    Garden. 


DWARF  FRENCH  BEANS. 

There  seems  to  be  an  impression  abroad  that 
Canadian  Wonder,  which  is  the  very  best  dwarf 
Bean  for  outside  culture,  is  not  a  good  one  for 
pot  culture,  and  also  that  it  is  under  gl.ass  devoid 
of  flavour.  Everyone  knows  that  dwarf  Frencli 
Beans  are  far  less  palatable  than  are  Runner 
Beans  of  the  rough  type,  but  at  least  they  are, 
when  properly  grown  and  cooked,  very  succulent 
and  pleasant  "eating.  When  grown  in  a  steam- 
ing atmosphere,  or  where  very  little  sunshine  can 
penetrate,  it  is  no  matter  for  surprise  if  the 
Beans  prove  somewhat  tasteless  and  even 
mawkish.  Grown  in  a  drier  atmospliere  and 
with  ample  air  and  light,  then  the  Vesult  is 
.satisfactory.  The  pods  of  Canadian  Wonder 
may,  if  left  hanging  so  long,  become  outdoors 
too  large.  That  is  hardly  likely  to  result  in  the 
case  of  iiot  culture  under  gl.iss,  especially  as 
allowing  the  pods  to  hang  too  long  conduces  to 
stirving  the  crop  which  might  be  expected  to 
follow.  An  extensive  grower  of  dwarf  Beans 
in  pots  for  market  states  that  by  giving  the 
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l)lants  plenty  of  pot  room,  ample  light  and  air, 
with  «ome  moderate  feeding,  he  can  gather  from 
tlie  same  plants  from  Easter  till  Beans  are  to  be 
had  outdoors.     He  holds  strongly  to  Canadian 
AV^onder  as   the    best,   having   for  many  years 
tried  every  variety  and  always  found   for  the 
later  forcing  that  this  variety  was    the    Ijest. 
That  such  varieties  as  Osboru's  Forcing,  New- 
ington  Wonder,  and  Syon   House  may  be  the 
best  for  early  winter  forcing   there  can  be  no 
doubt,  andNe  Plus  Ultra  is  good  for  later  wcu'k, 
but  market  growers  will  hardly  find  such  sorts 
pay   in  mid-winter,  and  prefer  to   grow   later 
kinds   so    as    to    have  a   good    supply,    which 
must   be  a  constant  one   from   March  to  mid- 
summer.    The  grower  referred  to  states  that  he 
has  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  all   his  Beans 
during  the  season  at  Is.   per  lb.  at  shops,  and 
has  gathered  seventy  pounds  per  week— not  a 
bad  croj),   and  no  doubt  a  very  profitable  one, 
for  dwarf  Beans  in  pots  can  be  stood  in  all  di- 
rections in    eaily  vineries,   Peach,   or   Tomato 
houses,  and  occupy  space  that  otherwise  might 
not  be  utilised.     For  outdoor  sowings,   whilst 
Canadian  Wonder  is  always  the  most  favoured 
for  later  sowings,   it  is  so  commonly  the  case 
that  seed  is  sown  too  thickly.     The  plants  if 
allowed  ample  room    become   very  strong  and 
bushy,  and  then  if  kept  hard  picked  the  piSduce 
will   continue  o\-er  a  very  long  season.     How 
often   is  it  the  ca.se  that  because  of  too  thick 
sowing  a   couple   of  gatherings   exhausts    the 
crop.     The  very  long,  straight,  handsome  pods 
of  this  variety  seen  at  exhibitions   commonly 
come   from  plants  that  stand  from  10  inches  to 
12  inches  apart  in  the  rows,  and  are  pinched  so 
that  they  have  few  stems,  and  thus  produce  the 
finest  pods.     That  is,  however,  a  form  (jf  cul- 
ture for  common  purposes  that  no  one  will  ad- 
vocate.    Sown  in  rows  2  feet  apart,  the  plants 
being   not  less  than  from  6  inches  to  7  inches 
apart  in  the  rows  if  tlie  ground  also  be  fairly 
deep  and  holding,  will  enable  a  sowing  to  .stand 
over   a   long   season.     There  are  few  crops  of 
whicli   it  may  be  so  truly  said  that  the  harder 
gathered  the  greater  and  more  prolonged  the 
produce   than  is  found  in  dwarf  Beans.     The 
best  earlier  outdoor  varieties  are  Ne  Plus  Ultra, 
seed  dark  fawn  colour,   and  the   Long-podded 
Negro,  seed  black   and  flatfish.     It  is  a  good 
selection  from   the  old  Negro  Bean,  but  needs 
careful   selection   to   prevent  reversion   to  the 
older  form.     The  climbing  forms  of  Canadian 
Wonder  which  are  now  in  commerce,  by  throw- 
ing   the    produce    over    a    greater     area    and 
keejung  the  pods  so  much  from  the  ground,  en- 
able a  line  clean  sample  to  be  gathered. 

°  A.  D. 

Jersey  Potatoes. ~I  should  like  to  learn  by 
what  name  the  long,  flattish,  yellow  kidney  Potato 
from  Jersey,  now  sold  so  abundantly  in  shops,  is 
known  in  commerce.  Commonly  it  is  called  Jer- 
sey Fluke,  but  that  is  |)robably  ii  market  appella- 
tion. In  such  young  immature  condition  it  is 
very  good,  sometimes  cooking  like  an  Ashleaf. 
Possibly  its  yellow  hue  would  be  objected  to  at 
home,  but  that  tint  more  than  anything  else  gives 
flavour  to  the  Ashleaf.  Our  old  Flukes  and  Lai)- 
stones,  also  the  A'ictoria,  all  showed  a  yellowish 
hue  in  the  flesh,  and  when  cooked  were'  also  dry 
and  mealy.  —A.  I). 

Chelsea  Gem  Pea.-  This  is  far  ahead  of 
American  Wonder.  I  have  previously  noted  its 
good  cropping  (|ualities,  but  till  this  season  I  have 
never  seen  it  thrive  so  well  under  adverse  condi- 
tions, as  with  scarcely  any  sun-beat  and  very  cold 
nights,  the  crop  is  good  and  the  haulm  covered 
wdth  imds  to  the  ground.  Had  favourable 
weather  continued,  the  plants  raised  in  pots  and 
jilanted  out  would  by  this  date,  the  middle  of 
June,  have  been  over,  but  for  at  lea^t  a  fortnight 
the  pods  were  at  a  standstill.     Even  when  covered 


with  spare  lights  the  plants  made  no  progress. 
Those  sown  in  the  open  the  first  week  in  February 
are  now  tit  for  use,  the  cold  in  their  case  having 
done  no  injury  except  retarding  the  crop.  I  ([ues- 
tijn  if  the  very  small  early  white  Peas  are  worth 
growing,  as  the  haulm  being  weaker,  they  suffer 
from  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  in  seasons  of 
drought  the  I'eas  are  poor  and  tasteless.  Chelsea 
Oem  is  an  excellent  variety  for  late  use  sown  at 
this  date.  It  does  not  mildew  like  some  varieties. 
Although  a  dwarf  variety,  it  well  rep.ays  staking 
with  small  twigs  to  support  the  heavy  crop.— (J. 
Wythes. 

Early  Potatoes.— Few  seasons  have  proved  so 
disastrous  to  the  early  vegetables,  of  which  the 
above  is  the  most  imijortant,  than  this,  and  never 
in  my  experience  was  there  a  better  [iromise. 
The  havoc  caused  by  two  severe  frosts  will  long 
be  remembered.  Even  now  the  plants  ]_>resent  a 
sorry  appearance.  Where  badly  cut  up  it  would 
be  better  to  lift  and  plant  with  other  crops,  and 
so  utilise  the  ground  for  winter  vegetables. 
Potatoes  on  south  borders  that  were  making  rapid 
progress— some  were  in  flower- have  not  moved 
since  the  frost;  indeed  the  tops  are  much  withered, 
and  any  green  portion  visible  is  in  the  centre  and 
of  lit  tie  value.  We  have  in  previous  years  suffered 
from  frost,  but  this  season  the  growth  was  more 
advanced,  the  weather  previously  having  been  so 
warm.  It  may  be  said,  why  plant  so  early,  as 
later  kinds  escaped?  The  rea.son  is  there  is  a 
demand  for  early  vegetables.— G.  W. 

Laxton's  Open-air  Tomato.— This  v.ariety  is 
certainly  ahead  of  many  as  regards  free  bearing, 
hardiness  and  earliness.  Last  season  it  did  siilen- 
didly  in  the  open,  and  though  we  may  not  have 
such  another  season  for  years,  if  the  plants  are  tho- 
roughly hardened  and  of  a  good  size  when  jdanted, 
they  will  give  a  good  return.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  variety  more  suitable  for  outdoor  growth  or 
one  that  resists  disease  better.  Some  doubtless 
have  larger  fruits,  but  this  latter  is  not  a  recom- 
mendation, as  the  plants  carry  an  enormous  crop, 
as  many  as  two  dozen  fruits  being  produced  in  a 
single  bunch.  The  fruits  are  handsome,  globular, 
and  of  a  brilliant  vermilion  scarlet  and  do  not 
crack.  This  is  a  great  gain,  as  outdoor  fruits 
when  split  soon  lose  flavour  and  mould  ciuickly. 
For  pot  culture  it  is  equally  good.  Being  a  strono- 
grower,  it  .should  not  be  highly  fed  till  the  fruiti 
have  set.  (Jood  loam,  with  a  portion  of  old  mortar 
rubble  made  as  Hrm  as  possible,  is  a  good  com- 
post, and  in  such,  a  sturdy  growth  is  made  and  an 
early  set  seeured.—S.  H.  B. 

Asparagus  Kale  for  spring.— It  is  difficult 
in  many  gardens,  both  large  and  small,  to  tide 
over  the  period  in  spring  when  all  the  autumn- 
planted  vegetables  are  bolting  to  seed  and  the 
spring  varieties  are  not  always  ready.  This  sea- 
son no  trouble  was  expeiienced,  as'  spring  Cab- 
bages were  unusually  early,  but  it  is  not  always 
so.  In  such  cases  a  good  breadth  of  the  Aspara- 
gus or  Buda  Kale  is  of  great  service,  as  it  is 
the  last  to  run  and  hardier  than  other  Kales. 
There  are  few  vegetables  at  that  date  of  more 
delicate  flavour,  and  to  get  the  shoots  late  and 
strong  it  is  well  to  give  ample  space.  Plant  in  an 
open  position  and  on  hard  or  firm  land,  as  then 
growth  during  the  autumn  is  more  sturdy,  resist- 
ing winds  and  frosts.  To  get  a  good  su[)ply  I 
usually  sow  at  two  dates,  one  early  in  April  and 
a  month  later.  Sow  very  thinly  and  use  the  latter 
.sowing  for  the  late  cutting.  Many  vegetables 
ie(|iMred  to  stand  the  winter  for  spring  use  are  so 
much  injured  when  allowed  to  irmain  too  louf  in 
the  scod-bed  before  pl.anting  out,  tb,-il,  it  is  best- to 
defer  sovying  it  ground  cannot  be  found  for  the 
plants.  Thick  sowing  is  e'|ually  injurious  and 
should  be  avoided. — 0.  W. 

Planting  Celery.-  Of  late  years  growers  in 
some  cases  liave  not  pricked  out  their  late  Celery, 
but  |jlanted  it  from  the  soed-bcd  into  its  jierma- 
nent  (|uarteis.  This  |ilan  has  several  advantages, 
the  chief  being  that  time  is  saved  in  transplanting 
and  the  plants  sutler  less  in  the  seed-bed,  having 
ample  room  to  develop.  Even  where  transplanting 
is  the  system  followed  there  should  be  no  excuse 


for  bad  plants  this  season,  as  the  rains  have 
favoured  a  succulent  growth,  and  there  has  been 
no  necessity  for  watering  newly-planted  seedlings, 
so  that  much  labour  is  saved.  With  me  Celery 
seed,  especially  of  late  kinds,  has  done  badly. 
Pew  seeds  have  germinated,  necessitating  later 
sowing  and  the  use  of  less  known  varieties.  The 
latter  may  not  be  an  evil,  as  in  many  cases  gar- 
deners are,  I  think,  too  conservative.  By  con- 
tinually using  well-known  varieties,  those  of  good 
quality  and  that  keep  well  are  often  omitted.  In 
order  to  obtain  good  Celery,  there  should  be  no 
cheek  of  any  kind.  Raising  late  Celery  in  strong 
heat  and  allowing  the  plants  to  remain  too  long 
in  the  seed  boxes  is  a  mistake,  resulting  very 
often  in  the  plants  bolting.  Many  failures  occur 
through  not  planting  when  the  plants  are  stiff  and 
robust.  This  is  not  always  the  grower's  fault ;  the 
ground  being  occupied  by  other  crops  cannot 
be  got  ready.  Here  the  importance  of  ample  space 
for  the  seedlings  comes  in.  The  advantage  of 
sowing  or  pricking  off  the  plants  on  a  hard  bottom 
in  such  seasons  as  this  is  great,  as  if  the  plants 
are  on  a  large  body  of  manure  a  long  growth 
results ;  whereas  on  a  hard  bottom  with  ,3  inches  or 
4  inches  of  manure  and  soil,  the  plants  lift  readily 
and  have  a  mass  of  fibrous  roots.  Planting  should 
not  be  delayed  in  such  weather  as  we  are  getting, 
as  Celery  delights  in  moisture  and  cool  nights. 
— S. 


CABBAGE  AND  COLEWORTS. 
The  value  of  the  Colewort  is  its  quick  growth  and 
its  good  flavour.  It  may  be  planted  thickly 
without  fear  of  running  or  bolting,  and,  what  is 
better,  it  is  more  hardy  than  a  larger  Cabbage, 
whilst  it  is  of  better  colour  when  cooked.  Of 
Cabbage  we  have  a  wide  choice,  and  if  small 
(juick  growing  varieties  are  required.  Little  Pixie, 
Veitch's  Matchless,  and  Dwarf  Incomparable  are 
suitable,  besides  several  other  really  good  forms 
too  numerous  to  mention,  but  they  are  not  equal 
to  a  good  type  of  Rosette  Colewort  for  late  winter 
use.  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  a  tine  winter 
Cabbage — St.  John's  Da_\-,  as  it  is  invaluable  for 
filling  in  the  period  after  the  best  of  the  Coleworts 
arc  over  and  the  early  spring  Cabbage  is  not  in. 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  sow  seed  of  the  first  lot  of 
Coleworts,  and  much  depends  upon  the  quantities 
refjuired.  If  in  succession,  I  would  advise  three 
sowings,  one  early  in  June,  another  a  month  later, 
and  the  third  in  the  last  week  in  July.  The  first 
two  sowings  should  be  of  the  Rosette  form,  as 
this  hearts  more  freely  than  the  Hardy  Green,  but 
the  latter  is  best  for  spring,  as  it  does  not  suffer 
from  frost  like  the  variety  with  closer  heads  and 
fuller  hearts.  Even  two  sowings  m.ay  suffice, 
sowing  the  Rosette  at  the  time  named  and  Hardy 
Green  a  month  later.  These  will  provide  a  long 
supply,  but  I  find  the  later  sowing  in  July  of 
great  service,  as  if  planted  on  a  north  border  on 
heavy  land  it  provides  good  heads  when  the  spring 
Cabbages  turn  in.  In  sowing  I  prefer  to  sow 
broadcast  and  give  ample  space  for  the  seedlings 
to  develop.  There  are  several  forms  of  these 
much  esteemed  Coleworts,  and  it  is  well  to  get  a 
good  strain,  as  some  are  more  tender  and  of  better 
shape  and  colour.  Largo  market  growers  invari- 
ably save  their  own  seed,  .selecting  an  even  lot 
iif  plants,  and  by  this  means  secure  a  true  stock. 
PLuitnig  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  plants  can 
be  handled,  and  as  they  take  up  little  room  if  put 
at  I'J  in.  to  l."!  in.  apart  each  way,  am|ile  space 
will  bo  pi-oviile<l  for  the  later  sowings.  It  is  sur- 
prising what  a  rapid  growth  the  Ct)lcworts  make 
in  rich  land  and  how  soon  they  boait.  What  is 
better,  they  remain  good  after  attaining  full  size  ; 
whereas  with  Cabbage  there  is  more  I  ime  re(iuired, 
more  space,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  flavour  of 
autumn  Cabbages  is  interior  to  that  of  quickly- 
grown  Kosettr  Coleworts. 

The  Hardy  Green  is  of  value  for  later  or  July 
sowing,  and  though  this  variety  is  as  good  in 
([uality  as  the  Rosette,  it,  is  hardier,  on  account  of 
its  having  a  more  open  growth  and  not  hearting 
so  closely.  As  is  well  known,  any  variety  of  Cab- 
bage may  be  sown  for  cutting  in  a  young  state  as 
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Coleworts,  using  an  early  varietj-  for  the  purpose. 
But  they  do  not  e([ual  the  true  Colewort,  being 
less  hardy,  of  slower  growth,  and  more  inclined  to 
run  or  bolt.  The  Rosette  is  therefore  admirably 
adapted  for  early  winter  use,  and  the  Hardy 
Green  for  later  or  early  spring.  The  last-mentioned 
is  only  a  stop-ga()  till  the  spring  Cabbages  turn 
in,  but  it  is  readily  retarded  by  lifting  and  placing 
thickly  under  a  north  wall  or  trees.  If  it  fails  to 
heart  it  is  most  acceptable  in  the  shape  of  greens. 
I  usually  plant  the  Rosette  Colewort  after  the 
early  Ashleaf  Potatoes,  merely  raking  over  and 
cleaning  the  ground,  afterwards  treading  it  to 
make  it  firm.  Tlit-  Hardy  Green  is  often  planted 
between  rows  of  newly-planted  late  Strawberries 
one  row  down  the  centre  of  the  alleys,  and  the 
plants  are  cleared  otf  before  the  Strawberries  re- 
c|uire  additional  space.  G.  WvTtiES. 


Turnip  Golden  Ball.— Of  all  the  yellow  va- 
rieties the  above  is  the  best  and  admirably  suited 
for  winter  sowing.  Those  who  have  heavy  cold 
soils  would  do  well  to  give  it  a  trial.  In  flavour 
it  is  equal  to  the  finest  spring  Turnip  grown  and 
its  shape  is  all  that  can  be  desired.  I  value  it  on 
account  of  its  hardiness  and  good  keeping  quali- 
ties. The  colour  may  not  be  liked  by  everyone, 
but  this  is  of  small  account  if  its  other  good  pro- 
perties are  taken  into  consideration.  For  the 
supply  of  greens  in  the  spring  it  is  very  useful, 
as  few  are  lost  in  severe  seasons,  there  being  le.ss 
need  of  early  storing,  the  bulbs  remaining  sound 
in  the  open  ground  much  later  than  the  white 
kinds.  I  have  noticed  this  solid  yellow-fleshed 
Turnip  is  better  flavoured  at  the  turn  of  the  year 
than  the  white  varieties.  When  stored  it  does 
not  grow  out  so  quickly  as  the  white  varieties. — 

(i.   WVTIIES. 

Cabbage  St.  John's  Day.— This  is  an  excel- 
lent type  of  autumn  Cabbage  not  so  much  known 
as  it  deserves.  In  form  it  much  resembles  a  large 
Rosette  Colewort,  but  is  of  a  darker  colour,  with 
a  very  hard,  solid  heart  of  a  delicate  flavour.  The 
above  variety  is  very  hardy  and  does  not  split  in 
severe  winters  like  the  Savoy  or  Rosette  Cole- 
wort. I  saw  this  varietj-  in  splendid  condition  at 
the  gardens  of  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society  at 
Chiswick  last  season,  and,  if  I  .-emember  rightly, 
it  received  an  award  of  merit  early  in  the  year 
for  its  excellent  keeping  t|ualities  and  tine  flavour. 
Being  a  small  %ariety,  it  does  not  take  up  much 
space  and  may  be  [ilanted  in  rows  IS  inches  apart 
and  12  inches  in  the  row.  The  above  variety 
somewhat  favours  the  Drumhead  in  shape,  being 
broad  and  flat,  with  scarcety  any  stem.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  for  gardens  with  limited  space,  but  is 
not  suitable  for  sowing  in  the  autumn  for  early 
spring  use. — B.  J. 

French  Bean  Syon  House — What  a  useful 
Bean  for  forcing  this  i.^'.  I  do  not  say  it  is 
(|uite  so  prolific  as  Osborn's  Forcing  through  the 
months  of  December  and  .lanuary,  but  after  that 
date  nothing  could  possibly  be  better.  Moreover, 
its  length  of  pod,  delicate  colour,  and  tine  flavour 
render  it  a  great  favourite  in  the  kitchen.  Man}- 
of  these  old  varieties  of  vegetables  have  been 
ousted  by  newer,  but  less  profitable  sorts  in  the 
rage  for  novelties,  but  those  of  us  who  know  what 
it  is  to  have  a  heavy  demand  for  vegetables  are 
not  easily  induced  to  discard  the  old  and  well- 
proven  varieties. — J.  Crawford. 

Winter  Radishes.  —  These  are  not  much 
grown  in  this  country',  but  on  the  Continent  they 
are  cultivated  in  (|uantity.  One  rarely  finds 
Radishes  recommended  for  winter  use,  but  they 
are  as  useful  as  Beetroot  and  of  a  crisp  flavour. 
Being  of  simple  culture,  they  should  be  more 
grown.  The  best  varieties  for  the  ))urpose  are 
the  Black  Spanish  and  China  Rose.  The 
former  is  a  large  round,  blaek-.skinned  variety, 
very  hardy  and  a  good  keeper.  It  is  solid,  and 
o.ie  of  tile  best  for  late  iise.  This  should  be  sown 
in  August,  thinning  freely,  and  as  severe  weather 
sets  in,  store  the  roots  in  a  cool  place  in  sand  or 
ashes.  I  have  also  left  a  portion  in  their  growing 
({uarters,    and,    provided   the   roots   are    not   too 


much  out  of  the  soil,  they  do  not  sutfer  much 
when  housed.  China  Rose  differs  from  the  above, 
being  an  oblong  variety  of  a  bright  rose  colour 
and  valuable  for  early  winter  use  ;  this  I  prefer 
at  that  time  to  the  Black  Spanish,  but  it  is 
less  hardy  than  this,  though  if  stored  as  ad- 
vised, it  is  a  good  keeper.  In  sowing  the  above 
it  is  useless  to  crowd  the  plants  ;  indeed,  the  last 
sowing  for  the  winter  supplies  should  have  more 
room,  as  larger  roots  are  necessary,  but  of  the 
best  quality.  At  least  from  4  inches  to  (1  inches 
should  be  allowed  between  the  plants.  It  is  also 
best  to  leave  them  as  long  as  possible  in  their 
growing  quarters.  If  two  or  three  batches  are 
.sown,  only  the  August  sowing  need  be  stored,  as 
a  few  degrees  of  frost  will  not  injure  those  sown 
for  early  winter  or  late  autumn  sujtply.  For  the 
last-named  purpose  a  sowing  early  in  .July  will 
furnish  the  salad  bowl  at  that  date.  In  sowing 
winter  Radishes,  the  soil,  if  light,  should  be  made 
firm,  using  a  liberal  (piantity  of  burnt  refuse, 
soot,  lime,  or  any  other  material  in  it  to  sweeten 
it  and  prevent  wireworm. — S.  H.  B. 

Good  Cauliflowers.— At  p.  494  Mr.  Crawford 
notes  the  excellence  of  the  old  Walcheren.  I  have 
in  these  pages  frequently  noted  its  value  as  a 
winter  variety,  that  is  for  sowing  in  August  and 
wintering  in  pots,  frames,  or  under  hand-glasses. 
I  have  for  years  discarded  Early  London,  the 
Walcheren  being  much  better.  I  have  also  tested 
its  earliness  with  other  so-called  early  varieties, 
and  there  is  little  difterence.  I  usually  cut  the 
third  week  in  May  from  plants  raised  in  the 
middle  of  August  and  wintered  under  hand- 
glasses on  a  south  border.  This  follows  Model 
Broccoli,  so  that  there  is  no  break  in  the  supply. 
I  am  old-fashioned  enough  to  follow  Mr.  Craw- 
ford's mode  of  culture,  that  is  planting  under 
hand-lights  and  wintering  some  plants  in  pots,  as, 
though  situated  in  a  warmer  district  than  his,  I 
have  no  desire  to  rely  on  seed  sown  in  heat.  I 
would  advise  Mr.  Crawford  to  give  the  Pearl  a 
trial  for  succession  if  he  has  not  yet  done  so. 
This  is  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  Walcheren, 
but  dwarfcr.  I  have  tried  many  kinds  of  Cauli- 
flower, but  like  tliis  best  to  follow  the  Walcheren. 
I  also  use  the  Walcheren  for  late  summer  cutting, 
making  three  sowings  dui-ing  the  year,  the  first 
early  in  Marcli,  the  second  in  May  for  the  August 
and  September  supplies  and  the  winter  lot,  and 
the  third  in  August.  I  need  not  take  up 
much  sjiace  in  noting  the  good  qualities  of 
Veiteh's  Autumn  Giant,  us  it  is  too  well  known  to 
need  any  praise.  There  is  one  objection  to  it, 
and  that  is,  treated  as  advised  for  others,  it  is  apt 
to  come  too  large  for  private  use.  This  may  be 
avoided  by  making  two  sowings,  one  in  frames  at 
the  end  of  .January,  another  in  the  open  in  March, 
and  cutting  the  heads  before  they  attain  a  large 
size.  - W.  S.  H. 

Thinning  Asparagus. — The  practice  of  sow- 
ing Asparagus  early  in  A])ril  is  undoubtedly  a 
good  one  if  the  plants  receive  prompt  attention 
afterwards.  I  have  of  late  advocated  using  one  or 
two-year-old  plants  in  preference  to  sowing,  but 
on  looking  over  some  beds  that  were  sown  last 
year  owing  to  a  scarcity  of  plants,  and  seeing 
their  vigorous  condition,  I  still  think  there  is 
much  to  be  said  for  sowing  if  jiroper  attention  is 
paid  to  thinning  and  giving  the  plants  plenty  of 
space  to  develop.  The  rains  of  late  have  been  of 
great  help  to  the  seedlings  sown  last  year,  with 
the  result  that  there  is  a  splendid  growth,  and  by 
feeding  with  fish  manure,  s.alt,  and  other  ferti- 
lisers, we  should  reap  the  adv.intage  next  season. 
Asparagus  planted  this  spring  has  also  done  well, 
there  being  but  few  blanks.  With  such  favour- 
able conditions  there  is  more  need  of  severe 
thinning.  For  permanent  beds  with  good  soil  the 
rows  should  be  at  least  '2i  feet  apart,  and  the 
plants  IS  inches  in  the  row,  care  being  taken  to 
thin  to  the  strongest  ]ilant,  not  leaving  a  group 
of  plants.  I  would  also  .advise  early  thinning. 
It  is  often  diMicult  to  thin  to  the  rcfiuired  distance 
at  once,  and  many  thin,  leaving  small  groups  of 
seedlings  at  certain  distances.  I  do  not  think 
this  a  good  plan,  and  I  prefer  to  thin  all  along 
the  row,  as  it  is  then  an  tasy  matter  to  select  the 


strongest  at  the  next  thinning  and  give  those 
left  the  space  required.  Many  beds  are  much 
injured  by  the  plants  being  allowed  to  drop  the 
seeds  in  the  autumn,  and  thus  crowd  the  original 
plants  out,  finally  filling  the  beds  with  a  weak, 
unprofitable  growth.  Total  removal  of  these  is 
necessary,  as  it  is  far  better  when  beds  become  ex- 
hausted to  make  new  ones  than  to  allow  fresh  seed- 
lings to  make  their  appearance  in  impoverished 
beds.  Where  attention  is  paid  to  thinning  it  is 
not  necessary  to  .sow  too  thickly,  as,  given  ample 
moisture,  few  seeds  fail  to  germinate,  and  thus 
much  labour  is  saved.  Much  of  the  small  spray 
usually  seen  on  beds  of  a  few  years  old  would  be 
absent  if  more  attention  were  given  to  thinning 
and  the  removal  of  useless  seedlings. — C.  Wvthks. 


SHOE  r  XO  TES. —KI TCHEX. 

Lee's  Immense  Hardy  Cabbage  Lettuce. 

— Mr.  Wythes  does  well  to  call  attpntion  to  this  winter 
Lettuce.  I  saw  it  in  tine  condition  on  a  border  in 
front  of  tlie  Peach  house  at  Trout  Park  early  iu  May, 
whore  ithad  stood  out  all  the  winter. — E.  M. 

Osborn's  Early  French  Bean.  —  Grown 
alongside  Ne  Plus  LTltra  in  the  open  ground,  the  above- 
named  dwarf  Bean  is  far  more  satisfactory  this  season, 
this  clearly  showing  that  it  is  a  variety  of  good  con- 
stitution, and  able  to  withstand  the  sudden  changes  of 
temperature  to  which,  unfortunately,  we  have  been 
much  subject  lately. — A.  Y. 


Flower   Garden. 


CONTINUOUS  BLOOMING  HARDY 
FLOWERS. 

Gaillardia.s. — Few  flowers  were  so  popular  a.s 
these  last  season.  The  summer  being  so  liot 
anil  dry  many  hardy  flowers  could  not  do 
tliem.selves  justice,  Imt  this  was  not  the  case 
with  Gaillardias,  whicli  I  never  knew  to  flower 
with  greater  freedom  and  for  so  long  a  period. 
They  came  into  bh.iom  in  May  and  gavean  .-ibuiul- 
anceof  their  showy  flowers  till  the  end  of  October. 
Without  doubt  Gaillardias  are  among  the  most 
s.-ileable  flowers  either  tender  or  hardy  that  we 
have.  They  are  perfectly  hardy,  except,  |jcrhaps, 
on  ill-drained  moisture-holding  soils,  and  of  so 
vigorous  a  nature,  that  tliey  soon  grow  into 
large  clumps  capable  of  yielding  individually 
hundreds  of  blooms  during  the  season.  Four 
years  ago  I  put  out  in  the  spring  several 
dozen  strong  seedlings,  and  tliese  are  now 
large  stools  throwing  up  a  crowd  of  flower- 
stalks.  Through  the  very  severe  an<l  jirotracted 
frosts  they  had  not  the  least  protection,  which 
sufticicntly  proves  their  great  hardiness.  A 
bed  of  Gaillardias  when  in  full  bloom  is  really 
gorgeous,  and  large  specimens  in  the  herbaceous 
border  have  a  fine  effev;t. 

Iceland  Poppies  are  among  the  best  (jf  con- 
tinuous blooming  hardy  flowers.  I  find,  liow- 
ever,  that  two  sets  of  plants  are  reipiircd  tn  liave 
a  good  supply  of  bloom  all  through  the  summer. 
In  my  soil  they  seem  to  lose  in  strength  after 
tlie  second  year.  For  this  reason  I  prefer  to 
treat  them  as  biennials.  The  earliest  and  finest 
blooms  come  from  jilants  that  have  been  r.-iiscd 
the  previotis  spring,  put  into  good  ground,  and 
given  a  fair  amount  of  space  lor  development. 
The  first  crop  of  flowers  from  tlieni  is  very  fine 
in  size  and  colour.  These  plants  will  in  a 
general  way  more  or  less  exhaust  themselves  by 
.\ugust,  so  that  if  a  good  supply  of  cut  bloom 
is  reipiired  it  is  well  to  sow  in  .Iidy  and  put  tlie 
young  plants  out  in  the  following  March.  1 
make  .several  sowings  in  the  course  of  the  .sea- 
son, and  so  make  sure  of  a  good  supply  of 
l)looni.  In  a  time  of  heat  and  ilrought  loel.iiid 
Poppies  are  valuable.     I  should  h.avcbcoii  .sorry 
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to  have  been  without  them  last  summer,  for 
they  gave  me  a  bountiful  harvest  of  flowers  for 
cutting  when  so  many  hardy  flowers  were  terri- 
bly punished  by  tlie  fierce  heat  and  drought. 
For  very  light  soils,  especially  where  gravel 
comes  near  the  surface,  tlie  Iceland  Poppies  are 
invaluable. 

TuFTEii  Paxsies. — Thrifty  young  plants  put 
out  in  March  in  fairly  rich  ground  will 
give  a  nice  display  of  bloom  all  through  the 
summer  montlis.  All  that  they  need  is  a  gooti 
soaking  occasionally  if  tlie  weather  should  be 
very  dry  in  July  and  August,  also  keeping  seed- 
pods  from  forming.  Treated  in  this  way  such 
varieties  as  King  of  the  Yellows,  Countess  of 
Wharnclille  and  Tory  are  as  useful  and  eftective 
through  the  summer  months  as  many  of  the 
less  easily  managed  and  more  expensive  tender 
bedding  plants.  For  early  blooming  the  plants 
are  best  put  out  in  autumn  or  in  November 
at  the  latest,  so  tliat  they  get  well  hold  of  the 
ground  by  the  time  they  start  into  growth. 
They  will  then  make  a  brave  show,  when  their 
bright  tints  are  very  welcome,  remaining  efl'ective 
until  mid-July,  after  which  time  they  cannot 
be  relied  on  to  bloom  witli  much  freedom.  The 
grower  of  tufted  Pansies  will,  therefore,  have  to 
be  guided  in  liis  arrangements  by  the  time  of 
year  at  which  he  requires  to  secure  a  full  display 
of  bloom.  On  very  light  soils,  especially  in 
the  south  of  England,  a  mulch  of  rotten  manure 
is  helpful  in  retaJning  moisture  and  keeping  the 
roots  cool  in  a  parching  time. 

EvEKLA.sTiNo  Peas. — The  common  pink  Ever- 
lasting Pea  and  its  white  variety  will  when  w  ell 
established  remain  in  bloom  for  several  months. 
In  very  poor  soil  or  when  crowded  by  vigorous 
habited  thiiig.s  they  soon  pass  out  of  bloom,  but 
if  allowed  ample. sjiace  and  some  manure  is  dug  in 
round  them  every  winter  tliey  will  continue  in 
bloom  for  several  months.  From  a  score  of  good 
sized  specimens  I  could  cut  an  abundance  of  bloom 
last  season  from  the  beginning  of  July  till  the 
end  of  October.  "What  brings  Everlasting  Peas 
to  a  standstill  in  their  blooming  season  is 
allowing  seed-jjods  to  form.  As  soon  as  the 
flowers  set,  the  shoots  bearing  them  cease  to 
extend,  but  if  they  are  constantly  picked  ofl'  the 
moment  they  fade,  bud-formation  will  continue 
for  a  long  time.  One  never  need  hesitate  about 
gathering  freely,  as  the  more  bloom  is  taken 
from  the  plants  the  more  will  come.  For 
giving  a  supply  of  flowers  for  cutting,  I  doubt 
if  there  is  anything  more  profitable  than  the 
pink  and  wliite  Everlasting  Peas. 

PoTENTiLLAS. — These  do  not  appear  to  be  so 
much  grown  as  was  the  case  a  few  years  ago. 
One  may,  indeed,  go  through  a  dozen  gardens 
without  seeing  a  single  plant.  All  the 
varieties,  including  single,  double,  and  semi- 
double,  are  very  showy  and  give  a  hmg 
succe.ssion  of  bloom.  That  named  multiflora  is 
really  a  fine  thing,  and  colorata  has,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  no  counterpart  in  colour  among 
flowers  hardy  or  tender.  These  Potentillas 
will  thrive  in  poor  soil  where  in  dry  seasons  it 
is  didicult  to  get  a  floral  display.  Some  things 
much  more  largely  grown  liave  not  half  their 
worth. 

Lychnis  vksi'ektina  fl. -pl.  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  hardy  flowers  we  have.  The 
pure  white,  perfectly  double  flowers  arc  good 
for  many  jiurposcs,  and  arc  produced  continu- 
ously for  several  months.  Not  being  so  easily 
propagated  as  most  hardy  flowers,  it  is  not  so 
largely  grown  as  would  jirobably  otherwise  be 
the  ca.se.  It  ajipeais  to  thrive  best  in  a  warm, 
well-drained,  loamy  soil.  .1.  Cohnhill. 


planted  in  groups  of  distinct  colour.  Varieties 
with  flowers  of  a  maroon  colour  shading  to  crim- 
son at  the  margin  are  the  most  striking  for  out- 
of-doors  work.  They  are  effective  grouped  around 
masses  of  stone  in  the  rock  garden,  ami  make  the 
best  growth  on  the  shady  side,  but  thfiy  do  well 
fidly  exposed  to  the  sun  if  the  soil  is  of  a  good 
holding  character  and  moist  in  summer.  The 
purple  or  maroon-purple  shaded  varieties  are  ex- 
cellent for  variety,  but  the  newer  yellow  or  yel- 
lowish bronze  varieties  seem  to  obtain  most  ad- 
mirers. Seedlings  planted  in  beds  give  great 
variety  both  in  form  and  colour,  and  form  an  ob- 
ject of  daily  interest  all  the  time  they  are  in 
flower.  Sow  the  seed  now,  and  by  carefully 
pricking  out  and  attending  to  the  small  plants  in 
pans  or  boxes  they  will  form  strong  plants  during 
the  following  season,  but  they  do  not  flower 
strongly  until  the  year  after.  This  is  a  good  time 
to  surface-dress  the  beds  or  borders  where  esta- 
blished plants  are.  They  do  not  need  to  be  re- 
planted very  frequently.  I  have  had  plants  re- 
main in  the  same  place  without  being  transplanted 
for  twenty  years,  and  they  grow  into  fine  large 
clumps  in  that  time.  Seedlings  produced  from 
seed  sown  last  autumn  should  now  be  planted  out 
where  they  are  to  flower.  They  will  grow  fretly 
it  not  allowed  to  sutler  from  want  of  water.  The 
Auricula  is  very  impitient  of  drought,  or  sunshine 
and  drought  combined. — J.  Uouo-,.\s. 


The  alpine  Auricula  as  a  garden  plant. 

— The  great  beauty  of  the  Auricula  is   .«ccii  when 


FLOWER  GARDEN  NOTES. 

Inkluesce  ok  we.vther  on  plant  life. — The 
opportunities  for  studying  the  above,  both  from  a 
beneficial  and  baneful  standpoint,  have  been  ex- 
ceptionally favourable  this  year,  following  the 
dry  summer  of  1893.  Mr.  Meyer's  notes,  for  ex- 
ample, on  p.  514  give  the  reminder,  that  as  aeon- 
sequence  of  the  tropical  summer  Yucca  gloriosa 
is  likely  to  be  in  splendid  form  this  season.  From 
a  place  where  it  is  grown  rather  extensively  1  hear 
that  every  plant  is  throwing  up  a  fine  flower-stalk. 
They  were  slightly  nipped  by  the  frost  of  May;21, 
but  are  now  growing  out  of  the  check,  and  were, 
fortunately,  not  injured  sufficiently  to  prevent  the 
development  of  the  spike.  They  are  likely  to 
form  an  almost  uni<iue  feature  so  far  as  English 
flower  gardens  are  concerned.  Again  following 
up  the  effects  of  last  summer,  nearly  all  flowering 
shrubs,  both  deciduous  and  evergreen,  have 
bloomed  and  are  likely  to  bloom  splendidly.  I 
never  saw  anything  like  the  promise  of  flower 
that  will  jiresently  be  in  perfection  on  the  Vene- 
tian Sumach  (Rhus  Cotinus).  It  is  simply  a  mass 
of  feathery  sprays,  and,  given  fine  weather  from 
the  (iresent  time,  is  likely  to  be  out  earlier  than 
usual.  Another  old  favourite,  Chionanthus  vir- 
ginicus,  will  soon  be  covered  with  its  delicately 
beautiful  white  sprays.  These  remarks,  it  must 
be  noted,  are  applicable  only  to  old-established 
shrubs,  as  lSf)3  early  spring-planted  stuff  felt  the 
protracted  drought  very  severel}',  made  no  head- 
way all  through  the  season,  and  the  display  of 
flower  is  proportionately  poor.  Equally  disastrous 
in  its  way  were  the  late  frost  and  the  spell  of  cold 
cheerless  weather  following  May  20.  Large  stan- 
dard Orange  trees  that  came  under  notice  last 
week  seem  to  have  suffered  considerably,  al- 
though not  actually  in  the  open  until  <|uile  the 
end  of  the  month.  Buds  that  were  nearly  out 
are  brown  and  limp,  and  it  does  not  seem  jirobalilc 
they  will  e.\patid  propeily.  Later  buds  about  the 
size  of  I'eas  seem,  however,  all  right  and  may  be 
relied  on  for  a  display  somewhat  later  in  the 
season.  Other  plants  crijipled  for  the  time  being 
are  standard  Portugal  Laurels,  also  Aloysias  on 
walls  from  wliich  the  coverings  had  been  removeil. 
L.vnoK  ri.owKR  nuns. — It  is  matter  for  con- 
gratul.-ition  that  in  most  places  there  is  a  feudeticy 
to  till  these  with  more  suitable  things  than  was 
the  practice  in  the  old  days  of  rigi(i  summer  bed- 
ding. Personally,  where  these  beds  are  isolated 
on  (irass,  I  would  always  recommend  filling  them 
up  by  degrees  with  permanent  plants  ;  one  secures 
quite  as  efl'ective  and  a  more  enduring  display. 
As  a  case  in  point,  I  may  mention  a  stii[)  some  (it) 


yards  long  by  0  yards  wide  in  front  of  a  big  niixed 
border  that  was  "  ribboned"  for  several  seasons. 
Last  autumn  I  decided  to  make  this  more  per- 
manent, and  planted  first,  as  a  background,  alter- 
nate clumps  of  Spiraea  Aruncus  and  Spiraea 
venusta,  then  at  intervals  big  blocks  of  Aster 
bessarabicus,  filling  in  with  Violas  in  variety,  and 
am  very  pleased  with  the  result.  This  will  be 
practically  permanent,  as  the  Violas  can  remain 
withoutreplanting,  there  being  no  object  in  thiscase 
in  keeping  them  dwarf.  When,  however,  it  is  not 
thought  desirable  to  make  apermanent  planting  for 
large  beds  and  they  have  to  be  renewed  annually,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  can  be  more 
economically  and  expeditiously  filled  with  things 
that  an-  likely  to  develop  into  large  plants  rather 
than  with  Pelargoniums,  Calceolarias,  Ageratums, 
and  the  like.  The  white-flowered  Tobacco,  for 
instance,  makes  a  fine  bed  either  by  itself  or  re- 
lieved by  occasional  plants  of  Maivuerites,  both 
white  and  yellow,  the  miniature  Sunflower,  Cosmos 
pinnatus,  and  such  free-flowering  Dahlias  .as 
Cochineal,  Fire  King,  General  Ciordon,  and 
White  Constance.  Of  all  these  things  it  may  be 
said  that,  whether  propagated  from  seed  or  cut- 
tings, they  should  be  started  early  in  the  year  and 
shifted  on  into  fair-sized  pots,  so  that  they  are 
good  Large  stufi'  at  planting  time,  come  away 
freely,  and  make  a  show  quickly.  Beds  occupy- 
ing very  prominent  positions  may  be  filled  with 
still  bolder  subjects,  big  clumps  of  Sweet  Peas 
and  Canary  Creeper,  for  example.  It  is  quite  as 
well  in  such  cases  to  introduce  the  perennial  ele- 
ment, either  in  flower  or  foliage,  to  give  a  bold 
appearance  and  at  the  same  time  a  touch  of 
lightness,  to  counteract  the  formality  of  the  staked 
annuals,  using  such  things,  for  instance,  as 
Fuchsia  Riccartoni  and  Ailantus  glandulosa  Large 
beds  forming  part  of  a  design,  although  not  re- 
quiring quite  such  large  stuft',  should  yet  be  filled 
with  tall  or  vigorous  plants,  specially  grown 
Fuchsias  and  Ivy  -  leaved  Pelargoniums,  with 
strong  vigorous  Begonias  intermixed,  or  the  strong 
growing  Pelargoniums,  as  Lucius  or  Amaranth,  re- 
lieved by  some  nicely  grown  Eucalypti  or  Zea 
variegata. 

Flowerino  shrubs.  — Following  up  the  strong 
recommendation  given  last  week  to  Philadelphus 
grandiflorus,  I  may  mention  that  it  is  wonderfully 
effective  just  at  present  associated  with  Escal- 
lonia  maciantha.  This  latter  was  planted  in 
semi-circidar  blocks  in  a  serpentine  border,  the 
intervening  spaces  being  filled  in  with  other 
things,  among  which  was  the  large  -  flowered 
Syringa,  and  the  effect  where  the  two  are  asso- 
ciated is  wonderfully  pleasing.         E.  Bfrkell. 

Ciarenwnt. 


CARNATION  CERMANIA. 

I  WAS  pleased  to  read  Mr.  Brotherston's  remarks 
on  Carnation  (iermania,  but  there  is  one  point  not 
<]uite  clear  in  the  following  statement:  "Those 
(layers)  rooted  in  autumn  bloom  the  following 
spring,  or  six  months  sooner  than  tlioso  from 
cuttings."  I  am  constantly  striking  all  classes 
from  cuttings  as  well  as  from  layers,  but  this  is 
new  to  me.  Some  varieties  are  more  dillieult  to 
strike  from  cuttings  than  others  :  as  an  instance 
of  this  I  have  two  new  jellow  varieties  which  I 
am  now  jiropag.ating,  and  I  put  in  about  fifty 
cuttings  of  each.  One  variety  has  rooted  so  well 
that  two-thirds  of  them  are  potted  off :  wlicreas, 
the  other  variety  has  not  rooted  at  all,  and,  to  tell 
the  truth,  they  look  as  if  they  would  not  form 
roots  at  all.  I  have  seen  the  statement  made  in 
Tilt:  (iARi)KN  that  propagating  Carnations  from 
cuttings  was  ju'cferable  to  layering  them.  This 
may  apply  to  some  varieties,  but  it  does  not  to 
all.  'J'he  larger  proportion  do  better  from  Layers. 
Mr.  Brotherston  also  remarks  that  wo  shall  yet 
receive  a  glorified  (leruiania,  deeper  in  its  tone 
of  yellow  and  rivalling  the  old  Clove  in  its 
delicious  smell,  and  proceeds  to  say  that  the  firm 
which  gave  us  (leruiania  has  latterly  raised  yellow 
grounds  very  strongly  scented.  This  is  what  we 
want,  but  I  certainly  was  not  aware  that  wo  had 
I  it,  and  shall  bo  gl.ad  to  know  the  names  of  any 
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strong-scented  yellow,  or  yellow  ground  Carna- 
tion";. Hitherto  this  has"  been  a  serious  fault 
with  yellow  ground  and  yellow  selfCariiations.  I 
have  been  raising  seedling  yellow  varieties  and 
yellow  ground  varieties  for  manj-  years,  and  the 
last  raised  from  seed  are  no  nearer  a  strong  Clove 
scent  than  the  first,  so  that  I  may  fairly  set  my 
years  of  practical  experience  as  a  seedling  raiser 
against  Mr.  Brotherston's  sanguine  anticipations. 
I  am  sorry  to  damp  the  zeal  of  such  a  good  grower, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  rich 
Clove-scented,  deep  yellow  Carnation.  The  two 
desirable  qualities  may  be  had  separately.  We 
must  grow  the  old  Clove  for  its  sweet  perfume, 
and  the  yellow  selfs  for  their  shapely  form  and  rich 
yellow  colour.  The  deeper  the  yellow  the  less 
perfume  in  the  flower.  I  fancy  the  yellow  varie- 
ties alluded  to  as  being  sweet-scented  are  not 
yellow,  but  straw  or  cream-coloured.  With  me 
Germania  has  so  degenerated  in  its  constitutional 
vigour,  that  I  can  neither  get  growth  nor  flowers 
of  good  quality.  I  believe  a  change  of  stock  will 
set  this  right.  I  have  sent  varieties  to  the  north 
of  England  when  they  have  degenerated  in  this 
way,  and  they  have  been  sent  back  renewed  in 
vigour.  I  saw  Germania  growing  in  the  midland 
counties  last  year  quite  as  vigorously  as  it  was  at 
the  first.  The  above  remarks  may  elicit  some 
useful  information  as  to  why  the  yellow-coloured 
Carnations  lack  perfume,  and  as  to  the  probability 
of  seedlings  of  this  colour  being  raised  with  a 
Clove  scent.  J.  Don;  las. 


NOTES  FROM  LOXWOOD. 
To  THE  Editor  of  The  Garden. 

Sir, — A  few  notes  may  riot  be  unacceptable 
to  your  readers.  I  have  never  known  Iris  ger- 
manica,  a  choice  selection  of  which  is  grown 
here,  so  good  as  they  have  been  this  year,  more 
full  of  bloom  or  better.  From  the  early  Iris 
florentiua  all  have  been  good,  especially  pallida 
dalmatica.  Iris  Kiempferi  growing  at  the  edge 
of  water  is  in  strong  bud,  and  Iris  aurea  and 
ochroleuca  will  soon  open.  Aquilegias — and  I 
cannot  make  out  why  the  lovely  strains  now 
procurable  are  not  more  grown  — have  been 
quite  beautiful.  My  strain  has  been  carefully 
raised,  every  bad  one  marked  and  rooted  up, 
and  only  the  seed  of  the  finest  saved.  Grown 
in  broad  patches  of  some  JiO  to  100  in  a  semi- 
wild  part  of  the  garden,  the  plants  have  been 
lovely  and  very  much  admired. 

On  the  rockery — on  the  upper  part  — avei-y 
pleasing  combination  is  a  broad  masi  of  Limim 
narboneuse  flanked  by  Linum  flavura.  The 
white  Thyme  and  the  variety  called  coccineus, 
together  with  lanuginosus,  are  now  beautiful. 
A  few  plants  of  Iberis  juounda  are  still  in 
bloom,  and  I  have  had  it  good  for  the  last 
three  months.  Androsace  glacialis,  collected 
near  Zermatt  last  year,  is  blooming  beautifully. 
One  of  the  gems  on  the  rockery  here  just  now 
is  Silene  quadrifiJa,  a  lovely  little  plant,  not,  I 
think,  very  common.  Campanula  jjulla,  C. 
G.  F.  Wilson,  C.  Raineri,  C.  Portenschlagiana, 
in  conjunction  with  the  charming  late  blooming 
Genista  humifusa,  will  .soon  be  lovely.  Codo- 
nopsis  ovata,  a  quaint  plant,  I  think,  from 
China,  is  well  worth  growing.  The  true  Ve- 
ronica spioata,  both  blue  and  white  varieties,  not 
certainly  more  than  0  inches  to  8  inches  high, 
is  charming  on  a  rookery,  and  very  diflTerent 
from  the  so-called  Veronica  spicata  of  commerce, 
which  grows  several  feet  high.  In  the  herbaceous 
borders  I  have  never  known  plants  do  better  or 
more  full  of  promise,  and  the  liroken  weather 
we  have  had  so  far  has  suited  them.  But  we 
want  some  days  of  hot  briglit  sun  badly,  Del- 
phiniums, G^Inotheras,  Phlo.xes,  Spineas,  and 
the  like  make  a  grand  promise.  When  I  men- 
tion Spirajas  it  recalls  Spinua  astilboides,  which 
has  been  on  the  rockery  three  years,  and  always 


blooms  well.  Polygonum  spha?rostachyum 
has  been  a  most  beautiful  bit  of  colour  in  a 
dampish  place.  It  is  a  most  beautiful  plant 
and  easily  raised  from  seed.  Androsace  lanu- 
ginosa falling  over  a  stone  makes  a  lovely 
picture  now,  and  Spiraea  decumbens  is  charming 
on  the  rockery,  and  not  very  often  seen,  1 
think.  M.  C. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 

Aster  alpinus.— This  in  the  typical  form,  as  I 
believe  (and  I  grow  four  other  forms),  has  been 
grown  here  in  the  same  place  for  at  least  seven 
years,  until  the  main  stems  are  as  thick  as  a  man's 
thumb,  and  just  now  they  are  coming  into  flower. 
Under  these  circumstances  I  suppose  it  would  be 
considered  that  the  conditions  of  the  garden  are 
(|uite  suitable.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case, 
and  I  consider  that  one  of  two  things  must  be 
ilone  for  the  plant  to  keep  it  vigorous  ;  either  the 
year-old  stems  must  be  pegged  down  or  a  heavy 
top-dressing  must  be  given,  which  practically 
comes  to  the  same  thing.  But  even  when  you 
have  provided  for  the  vigour  of  the  plant  in  this, 
all  may  be  of  no  avail  if  the  slugs  are  not  kept 
from  it  in  spring  when  the  points  begin  to  push 
We  know  what  enemiesslugs  are  to  plants generall}^ 
but  their  attacks  on  this  plant  can  only  be 
imagined  by  those  who  have  not  watched  and 
noted  the  results.  In  March  they  will  begin  and 
eat  oft"  the  softer  young  parts  to  the  hard  wood, 
and  even  then  scoop  out  and  form  cup-like 
cavities  on  every  stem,  and  I  have  known  this  to 
go  on  so  that  big  plants  were  but  mere  scraggy 
and  almost  leafless  specimens  in  May  and  June 
when  they  should  have  been  full  of  bloom.  The 
top-dressing  partly  overcomes  the  slug  difficulty, 
because  they  do  not  like  frequent  disturbance, 
and  the  new  sweet  soil,  at  least  for  a  time,  dis- 
lodges them.  Afterwards  fortnightly  dressings 
with  very  dry  silver  sand  will  keep  them  off. 

Olearia  macrodonta. — This  charming  ever- 
green bush  kept  dwarf  is  useful  in  the  rock  garden. 
The  sombre  green  upper  surfaces  of  the  Holly- 
like foliage  .and  the  white  under  sides  show 
the  shrub  in  two  distinct  aspects,  and  when  in 
addition  the  flowers  are  well  out,  a=  now,  it  is  a 
plant  full  of  character.  The  little  white  Daisy-like 
heads  are  massed  in  rounded  corymbose  clusters 
the  size  of  a  man's  hand. 

Asperula  hirta. — This  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite little  plants  ever  grown  here.  It  is  a  pigmy 
in  every  sense  of  the  word — from  1  inch  to  2 
inches  in  height  when  in  flower.  Its  pretty  nar- 
row foliage  arranged  in  whorls  on  its  erect  little 
stems  constitute  a  dense  cushion-like  foil  for  the 
small  clusters  of  coral-like  buds,  which  open  of  a 
somewhat  lilac  colour.  The  flowers  resemble  in 
fragrance  those  of  the  Elder.  It  is  a  characteristic 
little  plant  for  the  rockery,  where  it  should  have 
a  moist  and  deep  seam  of  soil. 

Petrocoptis  pyrenaica. — I  suppose  this  is 
not  identical  with  Lychnis  pyrenaica,  neither 
with  Lychnis  Lagasca^  Its  habit  is  more  diffuse 
than  that  of  the  latter,  the  foliage  more  glaucous 
iind  the  flowers  invariably  much  i)aler — indeed, 
going  through  ro.se,  flesh  to  white.  At  the  pre- 
sent time  it  is  in  flower  here  in  variety.  I  have 
kept  old  plants  for  several  years,  thus  proving  its 
perennial  duration,  which,  1  believe,  has  been 
questioned.  At  the  same  time  I  am  prepared  to 
admit  that  stock  raised  from  seed  annually  or 
bientiially  will  be  more  satisfactory.  The  pure 
white  varieties  are  lovely  in  the  extreme.  Unlike 
many  of  the  Lychnis  flowers,  they  last  more  than 
a  day — indeed,  for  many  days,  and  there  is  a  deli- 
cacy" about  the  habit  of  the  plant  which  seems  to 
set  oil'  to  the  greatest  advantage  flowers  in  them- 
selves at  once  perfect  and  beautiful.  I  find  this 
grou])  of  plants  to  do  well  in  very  damp  .sandy 
stutr,  at  any  rate  damp  in  the  growing  season. 

Cytisus  schipksensis. — In  this  newly  intro- 
duced species  from  the  Balkans  we  liavc  a  Broom 
of  a  most  pronounced  type,  and,  I  think,  likely  to 
prove  a  desirable  decorative  plant.     I  have  not 


grown  it  more  than  a  season,  but  my  plant  being 
strong  and  having  flowered  freely  since  April,  1 
have  got  to  know  something  of  its  merits.  I  think 
that  its  hardiness  will  be  equal  to  if  not  greater 
than  that  of  the  Sp.ani.=h  Broom,  compared  with 
which,  however,  it  has  a  totally  diflerent  habit, 
being  more  obliquely  or  almost  horizontally 
branched.  The  flowers,  which  are  pure  white,  are 
of  stout  substance  and  produced  in  clusters  at  the 
points  of  the  literals.  Not  only  are  they  very 
beautiful,  but  they  last  a  long  time,  both  indi- 
vidually and  in  succession.  The  point  on  which  I 
cannot  give  information  is  the  normal  stature  of 
the  plant.  Mine  is  a  worked  specimen,  and  I 
think  it  is  not  likely  from  its  habit  to  be  other 
than  a  very  dwarf  Broom.  It  suggests  itself  as 
a  delightful  companion  to  the  high-coloured 
Genista  Andreana,  and  if  used  freely  with  that 
almost  o\er-coloured  crimson  and  yello%v  variety, 
the  etlect  would  doubtless  be  good,  for  I  presume 
that,  grown  side  by  side,  the  flowering  of  the  two 
will  be  contemporaneous. 

Soldanellas. — It  is  worth  while  at  the  present 
time  to  look  over  these  with  a  view  to  clearing 
them  of  the  leaf  roller  tribe  of  caterpillars.  I  have 
seen  in  other  gardens  than  my  own  plants  looking 
even  less  leafy  than  when  they  were  in  flower  in  the 
early  spring  simply  from  the  operations  of  this 
pest.  The  injury  occurring  to  the  plants  when  the 
caterpillars  are  "nearly  full  grown  is  both  rapid 
and  wide-spread,  the  younger  foliage  being  taken 
completel}'.  If  the  plants  are  looked  over  with  a 
view  to  destroying  the  pest,  the  caterpillars  are 
easily  discovei-ed  from  the  matted  and  distorted 
condition  of  the  leaves  and  stems,  and  to  s(iuash 
them  with  the  finger  and  thumb  is  all  that  is 
needed. 

Heliantbemum  umbellatum. — This  elegant 
Sun  Rose  differs  much  from  the  commoner  varie- 
ties in  its  very  narrow  leaves  and  erect  and 
branched  habit.  The  pretty  cupped  white  flowei-s 
are  produced  in  profusion,  and  owing  to  their 
purity  and  the  compacted  orange-yellow  anthers, 
the  plant  is  very  distinct.  Fortunately,  too,  it  is 
hardier  than  the  common  forms  or  hybrids  of 
canum  and  vulgare. 

Cerastium  grandiflorum. — This  isaprocum- 
bent  plant  with  erect  flower-stems,  almost  re- 
sembling a  scape.  The  buds  and  flowers  are 
crowded  at  the  apex.  The  flowers  are  very  large, 
sometimes  scarcely  to  be  covered  by  a  shilling, 
and  of  course  white.  It  is  capable  of  forming  a 
silvery  patch  from  its  foliage  and  a  good  breadth 
of  white  from  its  large  flowers.  It  is  quite  hardy, 
and  when  in  flower  of  but  a  stature  of  G  inches  or 
S  inches. 

Saponaria  Boissieri. — This  is  a  little  plant 
with  a  fairly  big  flower,  bright  rose  coloured,  and 
borne  in  little  clusters  at  the  points  of  the 
spreading  stems,  which  interlace  each  other  at 
sharp  angles.  There  i.s  a  drawback  about  the 
flowers  which  prevents  the  specimen  plant  from 
bsing  as  effective  as  it  might  be.  The  flowers 
look  sideways  and  almost  downwards.  A  point 
might  be  gained  were  the  plants  set  on  a  high  ledge 
of  rock  just  overlapping  the  edge.  Though  not 
so  showy  as  S.  ocymoides  in  its  improved  varie- 
ties, it  is  likely  to  prove  useful  in  the  way  of  being 
distinct  and  for  later  bloom. 

Senecio  lanatus. — This  is  .an  erect-growing 
species  with  conspicuously  lanate  leafage,  which 
is  furnished  well  up  the  flower-stalks,  and  even  to 
the  heads  themselves.  The  flowers  are  of  a  deep 
or  chocolate-orange,  very  richly  contrasting  with 
the  white  knappiness  of  the  plant,  and  lasting  a 
long  time  in  good  form.  These  downy  and  soft- 
leaved  species  arc  always  to  bo  suspected  for 
hardiness  in  our  damp  climate.  I  h.ave  not  had 
sutHcienfex[)erieiice  of  the  present  plant  to  say 
anything  about  either  its  duration  or  capabilities 
a<_'.ainst  cold  or  damp.  Its  ('hief  reconunendation 
is  its  richly  coloured  heads.     Stature  about  I  foot. 

Phlox  nivalis.  —I  have  somewhere  lately  seen 
it  stated  that  this  is  identical  with  Nelson's 
variety  of  subulata.  I  have  long  been  under  the 
impres.sion  that  it  is  a  distinct  species,  but  when 
one  recalls  that  one  gardener  may  have  different 
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material  to  another,  identity  can  only  be  dis- 
cussed under  difficulties.  I  have  seen  at  least 
three  different  plants  cultivated  under  the  name 
Nelsoni,  and  onlj-  in  one  garden  have  I  seen  the 
present  plant  recognised  as  a  pure  typo  or  species 
— the  Edinburgh  Botanic.  The  plant  I  mean  is 
Sweet's,  or  Phlox  nivea(Lodd.),  and  ife.xamined  it 
will  be  found  to  be  not  only  botanically  distinct, 
but  very  different  to  the  casual  observer  from  P. 
subulata  of  Lin.,  or  even  any  of  its  varieties. 
Especially  is  it  to  be  noted  for  its  dwarfer  and 
more  dense  habit  of  growth.  J.  Wood. 

iVoodrille,  Kirkglall. 


THE    PINK. 

What  a  pity  it  seems  that  so  lovely  a  flower,  so 
perfect  in  habit,  in  beauty,  and  in  odour,  should 
be  known  by  the  distinction  "  common."  Surely 
no  plant  less  deserves  so  belittling  a  title.  A 
Pinlc  may  be  worn  by  a  queen,  and  be  in  keep- 
ing with  robes  of  the  highest  state,  or  it  may 
adorn  the  breast  of  a  beggar.  But  wherever  it 
is,  no  denizen  of  our  hothouses  can  match  it. 
Happily,  it  is  the  common  things  of  this  life 
which,  as  a  great  writer  has  said,  are  the  most 
beautiful — the  air,  water-clouds,  the  Grass,  our 
forest  trees,  our  Primroses,  our  Daisies,  our 
Pinks,  the  ve7-y  flowers  of  perfection,  as  Shake- 
speare calls  them.  Now  is  the  height  of  Pink- 
tide,  and  we  can  once  more  enjoy  the  delicious 
sjiicy  smell  and  the  pure  white  of  the  tasselled 
flower.  The  engraving  shows  an  edging  of 
the  "  common  "  Pink  jilanted  on  each  side  of 
an  ordinary  kitchen  path.  The  plant  grows 
almost  like  a  weed  in  light  soil,  and  small  pieces 
put  in  late  in  the  year  root  witli  the  utmost 
ease.  In  winter  the  grey  leaves  of  the  Pink 
present  a  gay  and  cheerful  appearance  and  make 
a  tine  edging,  far  better  than  Grass  or  Box,  and 
with  the  advantage  of  a  brilliant  flowering  time 
such  as  is  shown  in  the  picture.  J.  I.  R. 


NOTES  FROM  BOURNEMOUTH. 

To   THE   EliITOR   OF   ThE    GaRDEN. 

Sir, — Before  I  speak  of  my  own  little  plot  I 
must  again  tell  you  how  lovely  the  gai-den  at 
Weston  Grange  is  at  the  present  time.  A  short 
time  ago  I  found  a  magnificent  spike  of  bloom 
on  Erennirus  robustus.  The  plant  was  twelve 
yeai's  old,  and  it  is  the  first  time  that  it  has 
flowered.  The  blooms  of  Dr.  Grill  and  other 
Roses  were  glorious.  Great  clumps  (->f  those 
charming  bulbs  the  Spanish  Iris  were  in  bloom, 
and  Pyrethrums  (single  and  double)  in  great 
clumps.  Every  available  place,  every  wall, 
evei"y  yard  of  earth  was  bright  with  flowers.  It 
is  veritaljly  a  dream  of  beauty.  It  is  one  of  the 
l)rightest  .spots  of  this  marvellously  beautiful 
town.  Here  permit  me  to  say  a  word  for  our 
beautiful  public  gardens.  Those  who  do  not 
know  Bournemouth  can  have  no  conception  how 
vast  an<l  yet  how  beautiful  these  are.  Bourne- 
mouth is  divided  into  two  parts  or  cliff's  called 
East  and  West,  and  the  ground  rises  steeply 
from  a  ravine  or  wide  gorge  about  two  miles  in 
extent.  The  whole  of  this  lias  been  laid  out 
into  public  gardens,  and  where  the  corjioration 
property  terminates,  Mi.ss  Durrant,  a  lady  of 
large  jimjierty,  continues  on  the  gardens  for 
another  half  a  mile,  and  allows  the  public  to 
use  them.  I  know  of  no  gardens  nioif  licauti- 
fiilly  lai<l  out  or  in  better  taste.  They  are 
splendidly  kept.  Flowering  shrubs  of  every  kind 
are  to  be  found  here.  Rhod(jdemlrons  are  some- 
thing marvellous.  The  (!rass  is  kejit  closely 
mown  and  the  beds  are  full  of  all  sorts  of  lier- 
liaeeoiis  plants.  Liliuni  davuricuiii,  uiiibellatum, 
&c.,  was  in  bloom  nearly  a  fortnight  before 
those  in  my  garden.     As  if  all  this  beauty  were 


not  enough,    Bournemouth    appears    to   be   a  Helminthosporium  echinulatum,  for  which  we  have 

paradise  for  birds.     I   never    heard    thrushes  "ot  yet  got  an  English   name.     It  may  -be  des- 

sing  anywhere  e  jual  to  those  here.       They  are  cribod  as  rust,  for  the  leaves  become  infested  with 

in    my    opinion    quite    equal     to    the    Riviera  », '=°'*<=^-''°,l°"''e'l '""fl,"*'  "«'hich  develojis  between 

nightingales.     A  short  holiday  in  the  months  of  ;''<=    membranes  of   the    leaves;    it    soon    bursts 

i>T  T  t     1.    D  n  111       through  the  upper  .surface  and  scatters  its  spores 

May  or  June  spent  at  Bournemouth  would  be  ,  ^,,^^„K   ^.^^  _1^P    .^^  ^^.^^^^      ^^,^  ^^.^^^^^^  ^P^.^__^ 

a  treat  for  anyorie  but  a  feast  of  good  things  |  {,,„^  ^^  ^^ich  generally  disappears  in  warm, 
for  a  lover  of  Nature  m  her  most  charming  \  jry  weather ;  whereas  such  weather  favours  the 
S^'is^-  growth  of   the   Helirinlhosporium.      There  is  no 

I  have  recently  bought  a  small  quantity  of  cure  for  it  only  to  cut  off  the  disease  as  it  appears, 
Hybrid  Teas,  and  I  cannot  adequately  describe  being  careful  not  to  allow  the  spores  to  become 
my  delight  at  the  way  they  have  succeeded.  I  scattered. — J.  Douolas. 
have  the  poorest  soil  in  England,  but  a  local 
nurseryman  made  me  a  Rose  compost  of  such  a 
good  sort  that  the  trees  have  done  splendidly. 
I  jiruned  very  sparingly,  and  find  that  it  is  best 
the  first  year  so  to  do.  The  Roses  that  are 
most  beautiful  here,  and  which  I  can  confi- 
dently recommend  to  anyone  who  has  such  a 
miserable  soil  as  I  have,  are  the  Hybrid  Teas — • 
Grace  Darling,  a  most  lovely  Cabbage  Rose 
form,  soft  rose  in  colour  ;  the  beautiful  white 
La  France  called  Augustine  Guinoisseau,  also 


COLUMBINES. 
The  Aquilegias  or  Columbines  are  effective 
grouped  among  hardy  perennials.  During  the 
past  few  years  many  beautiful  hybrids  have  been 
raised,  the  result  of  crossing  A.  cifrulea  with  A. 
chrysantha.  This  has  given  us  a  strain  of  great 
beauty,  as  well  as  remarkable  for  di\  ersity  of  col- 
ouring. A  single  packet  of  seed  of  A.  ea-rulea 
hybrida  will  produce  many  distinct  forms,  all 
thy  of  cultivation  and  making  a  most  pleasinn- 


wort 
what  I  may  call  the  rosy  La  France — Duchess  feature  in  the  flower  garden.  Nothing  can  pos- 
of  Albany  ,  Caroline  Testout,  rosy  salmon  in  sibly  be  more  charming  than  a  bed  entirelv  com- 
posed of  these 
delightful  plants. 
In  a  cut  state 
they  are  equally 
valuable.  In  the 
floral  arrange- 
ments of  the  din- 
ner-table these are 
specially  valued 
on  account  of 
their  light  and 
graceful  bearing. 
As  pot  plants  for 
the  conservatory 
they  are  very 
pleasing  and  most 
distinct.  It  is 
worthy  of  note 
that  when  esta- 
blished in  pots 
during  the  pre- 
vious year  these 
plants  will  en- 
dure gentle  forc- 
ing. In  the  open 
garden  they  suc- 
ceed well  in  most 
soils,  preferably 
such  as  are  fairly 
well  drained, 
work  generally  is 
yellow  flowers. 
good   soil    and 


A  border  of  white  Pinks.      Engraved  for  The  Garden  from  a  photograph  sent 
Air.  J.  I,  Rogers,  Raggleivood,  Chislehurst. 


colour,  with  beautiful  form.  Above  all,  tlie 
lovely  Mine.  Pernet-Ducher,  light  canary-yel- 
low, almost  cream,  and  when  fully  expanded 
almost  the  colour  of  Devoniensis.  It  is  not 
quite  double  wlien  fully  expanded,  but  it  is  so 
beautiful  in  the  bud  and  when  half  expanded. 
Then  there  is  Reine  Marie  Heuriette,  deep  car- 
mine in  colour,  which,  though  not  so  perfect  as 
the  other,  is  very  ornamental  in  tlie  garden.  I 
cannot  over-praise  these  Hybrid  Teas  for  poor, 
hot  soils.  John  B.  M.  Camm. 

Knoh  Liid(je,  Bournemoidli . 


Spot  in  Carnations. — This  is  a  fungoid  growth 
(Uredo  dianthi)  well  known  to  most  growers  of 
Carnations,  but  it  is  much  more  common  in  some 
districts  tlian  in  others.  It  generally  appears  in 
the  autumn  or  winter,  and  is  most  prevalent 
when  the  atmosphere  is  stagnant  and  damp. 
Some  varieties  are  more  liable  to  be  attacked  than 
others.  1  have  seen  certain  varieties  attacked  by 
spot,  and  others  in  immediate  contact  with  them 
quite  fri'c^  from  it.  If  the  plants  attacked  are  in 
pots  they  should  be  removed  into  the  dry  air  of  a 
greenhouse,  and  the  disease  is  arrested  at  once. 
They  will  generally  recover  in  the  spring.  If  the 
plants  alluded  to  at  page  4!)S  are  still  affected 
and  the  disease  is  spreading,  it  is  probably  not 
spot  at  all,  but  a  much  worse  disease  known  as 


One  of  the  best  for  border 
A.  chrysantha,  with  golden 
This  will  grow  3  feet  high  i 
nearly  as  much  through  where  fully  established. 
A.  californiea  and  its  hybrids  are  very  showy, 
the  flowers  of  an  orange-scarlet  hue  on  a  branch- 
ing bush  2  feet  or  more  high.  A.  canadensis 
has  scarlet  and  yellow  flowers,  which,  however, 
are  somewhat  smaller  than  in  the  varieties 
named,  but  this  is  more  than  made  up  by  their 
greater  brilliancy.  A.  pyrenaica  is  also  a  useful 
species  with  lilac-blue  flowers  and  the  |ilant  is 
dwarf  in  habit.  The  latter  remark  al.so  applies 
to  the  Rocky  Mountain  Columbine  (A.  cierulea) 
and  to  A.  glandulosa.  Both  these  are  very  charm- 
ing, though  very  distinct.  The  former  has  blue 
and  white  flowers  and  delicate  threadlike  spurs, 
while  the  latter,  with  its  rich  dark  blue  sepals  and 
white  petals,  is  very  conspicuous.  Another  dis- 
tinct type  is  that  known  as  A.  sibirica,  though  by 
no  means  so  graceful  or  beautiful  as  the  above. 

Aquilegias  should  be  regarded  more  as  bien- 
nials. In  deep  and  rich  ground  seedlings  make 
rapid  headway,  and  if  transplanted  when  (piito 
young,  so  much  the  better.  From  this  time  they 
should  not  bo  disturbed  a^ain  till  di.scardi'd  alto- 
gether. Divided  plants  rarely  give  satisfaction 
even  if  they  survive.  Fresh  .seeds  may  be  obtained 
at  once,  and  if  sown  thinly  in  the  open  ground 
will  make  excellent  plants  for  flowering  another 
year.  E.  .1. 
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Societies  and  Exhibitions. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

June  26. 

This  meeting  was  in  every  respect  worthy  of  its 
predecessors,  which  have  been  noted  as  of  excep- 
tional interest  during  the  past  three  or  four 
months.  There  is  a  continuous  and  most 
marked  increase  in  the  number  of  exhibitors, 
and  of  visitors.  It  is  many  years  since  such 
a  succession  of  so  superior  gatherino^s  as  those 
now  and  lately  recorded  have  been  held.  It  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  say  with  what  particular 
flower  rested  the  chief  honours  on  this  occasion. 
The  general  consensus  of  opinion  would  in  all 
proljability  fix  upon  Roses  and  Carnations  as 
the  two  chief  and  most  popular  flowers  ex- 
hibited, and,  all  things  carefully  considered,  the 
former  msvy  fairly  be  said  to  have  caused  the 
greater  amount  of  interest.  This  was  the  occa- 
sion of  tlie  competition  for  the  Mantell  challenge 
cup,  which  now,  after  having  been  awarded  on 
three  occasions  to  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  becomes 
his  property.  Without  any  hesitation  it  can 
be  asserted  that  finer  blooms  than  those  shown 
in  this  exhibit,  even  throughout,  of  splendid 
colour  and  freshness,  have  never  before  been 
staged  at  any  meeting  in  June  of  the  R.H.S.  or 
theN. R.S.  One  other  most  noteworthy  exhibit 
amongst  the  many  superior  stands  was  a  dozen 
blooms  of  Coratesse  de  Nadaillac,  which  came 
from  the  celebrated  grower,  Mr.  Prince,  of  Ox- 
ford. These  were  simply  marvellous  produc- 
tions. 

Carnations  were  very  near  rivals  of  the  fore- 
going, a  grand  bank  of  plants  being  staged  by 
Mr.  Chas.  Turner,  another  excellent  lot  by  Messrs. 
Cutbush,  and  another  by  Mr.  Bones,  whilst 
several  minor  exhibits  were  shown.  Hardy  border, 
herbaceous  and  bulbous  plants  were  present  in 
quantity  ;  so  also  were  Pinks,  which  were  a 
special  feature.  Orchids  stood  out  prominently, 
hybrids  particularly  so,  another  gem  of  the  first 
water  being  shown  from  the  Veitchian  collection. 

Fruit  was  much  better  than  usual,  the  feature 
above  all  being  the  grandly  grown  Pines  from  The 
Hendre,  Monmouth,  and  from  Harrow  Weald, 
Stanmore.  It  is  a  long  time  since  such  tine 
examples  as  these  have  been  staged.  Intensely 
black  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  (Rock  Ferry 
variety ': )  came  from  Elvaston  Castle  (iardens, 
whilst  from  S3'on  House  was  sent  a  thoroughly 
representative  collection  of  thirty-six  vars.  of 
vegetables,  a  smaller  collection  coming  from  Cod- 
dington  Hall  Gardens,  Newark. 

The  one  regrettable  feature  is  want  of  more 
room;  given  this  with  a  small  amount  of  open 
space  outside,  where  one  could  breathe  fresh  air 
for  a  time  and  sit  down  to  converse  with  one's 
friends,  these  meetings  would  most  decidedly  be 
far  more  enjoyable.  It  is  not  possible  to  make 
much  better  use  of  the  room  at  disposal,  whilst 
any  material  inci'ease  in  the  number  of  exhibits 
would  make  things  somewhat  uncomfortable. 

Orchid  Committee. 

There  were  not  so  many  aw  ards  made  on  this 
occasion  to  new  or  rare  kinds  or  to  groups,  but, 
nevertheless,  there  was  no  lack  of  good  thmgs. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  the  fol- 
lowing— 

L.ELio-C.VTTLEVA  Canham[An.v  ( Lii'lia  purpurata 
X  Cattleya  Mossiie),  a  hybrid  of  rare  beauty 
and  exceptional  interest.  It  has  pure  wliite  sepals 
and  petals,  the  latter  very  broad,  indicating  be- 
yond a  doubt  that  this  was  the  result  of  emjiloy- 
ing  a  Liflia  purpurata  of  the  same  colour  ;  the 
labellum  is  of  the  tame  form  as  in  that  jiarent, 
but  rather  more  expanded,  being  of  a  rich  vinous 
purple  shade  with  darker  veins,  the  inner  portion 
being  veined  with  orange  upon  a  purple  ground  : 
another  noteworthy  feature  was  its  delightful 
fragrance.  From  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons'  col- 
lection. 


C'ypKiPEiiu'M  Levseniaxum  (C.  barbatum 
Crossi  X  C.  bellatulum),  in  which  hybrid  both 
parents  are  clearly  defined,  being  intermediate  in 
every  respect  ;  the  ])etals  are  broad  and  spotted, 
butiiotsomuch  so  as  in  C.  bellatulum,ibeing  longer, 
however ;  the  dorsal  sepal  is  of  the  size  of  its  other 
pai-ent,  but  the  lip  is  no  larger  than  that  of  C 
bellatulum,  and  much  of  the  same  character.  The 
purplish  suffusion  of  the  C.  barbatum  parentage 
covers  the  entire  flower  ;  it  is  a  very  distinct  and 
remarkably  fine  seedling.  From  M.  Jules  Hye- 
Leysen,  Ghent. 


Awards  of  merit  were  voted  to — 

Angr.ecum  Fournierianum,  a  decidedly  dis- 
tinct species  with  long  strap-like  leaves,  being  of 
vigorous  growth  ;  the  flowers  are  of  medium  size, 
pure  white  in  colour  save  a  green  blotch  upon  the 
lip,  the  one  remarkable  feature  being  the  very 
short  spur.  From  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.,  St. 
Albans. 

Pescatorea  Kl-^bochorum  excellens. — Avery 
beautiful  form,  having  the  sepals  and  petals  pure 
white,  save  about  one-fhird  of  the  extremities, 
which  are  of  a  dark  vinous  purple,  the  lip  resem- 
bling that  of  the  species,  the  whole  flower  of  con- 
siderable substance.  From  Messrs.  Sander  and  Co. 
Masdevallia  Calliope  (M.  coccinea  Harryann 
X  M.  triangularis).— a  very  attractive  hybrid, 
with  flowers  of  an  Indian-red  colour,  with  magenta 
stripes  or  veins,  a  suffusion  of  yellow  pervading 
the  surface.  From  Captain  Hincks,  Richmond, 
Yorks. 

Phaius  SANDERiANUs(Ralli's  var. ). — A  distinctly 
beautiful  form,  with  Ra6fron-yeIlow  sepals  and 
petals,  the  lip  being  pure  white  at  the  extremities, 
with  a  shade  of  pale  yellow  in  the  throat,  the 
flowers  of  full  size  and  the  growth  robust.  Amongst 
the  many  good  forms  of  Phaius  recently  shown 
this  is  one  of  the  best.  From  Mr.  Ralli,  Ashstead 
Park,  Surrey. 

L.elia  TEXEBROSA  (Pitt's  var.). — This  form  h.as 
paler-coloured  sepals  and  petals  than  the  type, 
with  a  pure  white  labellum  and  dark  vinous- 
purple  throat  ;  a  distinct  variety.  From  Mr.  H. 
T.  Pitt,  Rosslyn,  Stamford  Hill. 

Botanical  certificates  were  awarded  to  the  fol- 
lowing :  Masdevallia  cucullata,  with  dark  pur- 
plish black  flowers  ;  Ctelogyne  odoratissima,  with 
small  pure  white  blossoms  and  of  dwarf  minia- 
ture growth  ;  Masdevallia  gibberosa,  a  dark  red- 
dish small-flowered  species  of  no  great  beauty  or 
attractiveness.  These  all  came  from  Mr.  Sydney 
Courtauld,  Hocking  Place,  Braintree,  Essex. 

Messrs.  Charlesworth,  Shuttleworth  and  Co., 
Heaton,  Bi-adford,  had  a  somewhat  extensive 
group,  which  comprised  a  remarkably  fine  selec- 
tion of  La^lia  tenebrosa,  in  which  there  was  a  con- 
siderable diversity  in  the  shade  of  coppery-bronze 
which  pervades  the  sepals  and  petals,  one  with  a 
particularly  bright  shade  being  very  conspicuous, 
and  another  called  rosea  had  flowers  of  a  purplish- 
i-ose  shade.  Oncidium  macranthum  was  shown  in 
quantify  also,  bearing  fine  blooms;  this  is  a  grand 
Orchid.  O.  crispum  grandiflorum  stood  out  most 
conspicuously  as  a  greatly  improved  form,  with 
flowers  more" than  twice  the  size  of  the  type  and 
of  a  bright  copper-brown  colour.  0.  crispum  was 
also  included,  so  was  a  nice  piece  of  Vanda  ccvru- 
lea  with  deeper  coloured  flowers  than  usual, 
having  bloomed  somewhat  adventitiously.  Another 
good  exhibit  here  was  Cattleya  SchoHeldiana,  a 
variety  of  C.  granulosa,  but  distinct  from  it  in  its 
profusely  spotted  sepals  and  petals,  the  plants 
shown  being  of  diverse  shades.  L*lio-Cattleya 
Canham;e  (L.  purpurata  x  C.  Mossiie)  was  repre- 
sented by  a  nice  young  example  (this  is  totally 
distinct  from  L.-C.  Canhamiana  shown  by  the 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  certificated),  being  neai-er  lo 
L.-C.  Arnoldiana  (silver  Banksian  medal).  Messr.s. 
Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Upper  Clapton,  sent  a  very 
fine" group  of  choice  varieties  of  Cattleyas,  Ac, 
which  made  a  beautiful  display  with  a  profusion 
of  flower.  C.  Mossi;c  was  again  shown  here  in 
charming  varieties,  also  C.  Mendeli  anil  ('. 
Gaskelliana,  which  in  some  of  its  forms  comes 
very  near  to  the  last-named.  C.  gigas  was  repre- 
sented also  :  so  was  C.  MoSsi*  var.,  very  much 


like  Reineck's  var.  save  a  soft  flush  upon  the 
sepals  and  petals.  Saccolabium  pra?morsum,  now 
rarely  seen,  was  present,  bearing  a  good  spike, 
extra  fine  forms  of  Oncidium  macranthum  being 
also  staged,  and  the  Bulls  Blood  var.  of  Masdeval- 
lia Harryana.  Cattleya  Leopoldi,  of  which  three 
or  four  plants  were  shown,  was  most  noticeable  in 
one  instance  for  the  intensely  dark  colour  of  its 
flowers,  quite  a  superior  form  of  this  good  old 
species.  Of  Odontoglossum  Roezli  and  album  there 
were  again  several  plants  in  a  beautifully  fresh 
condition.  Cypripedium  bellatulum,  another  of  the 
firm's  specialities,  was  shown  well  ;  so  was  C.  Vo- 
lonteanum  (awarded  silver  B.anksian  medal). 
Mr.  H.  T.  Pitt  sent  a  small  group  of  remarkably 
healthy  and  well-grown  plants  of  the  following  : 
Oncidium  phyraatochilum,  with  an  extra  strong 
branching  spike  bearing  large  blooms  ;  Cypripe- 
dium Curtisi,  very  fi-esh  and  fine  ;  Cattleya  Mossia; 
alba  (Pitt's  var.),  a  beautiful  pale  form:  Odonto- 
glossum cordatum,  of  deep  colour  ;  Cypripedium 
Harrisianum  superbum,  bearing  one  large  richly 
coloured  flower.  C.  superbiens,  extra  fine,  and 
L;elia  tenebrosa  were  both  shown  ;  so  were  An - 
gr*cum  Scottianum  and  A.  falcatum,  with  its 
pure  white  sickle-shaped  spurs.  Epidendrum  vitel- 
linura  majus  added  its  ([uota  of  colour,  and  Cat- 
tleya Gaskelliana  was  shown  well. 

Of  other  exhibits  there  was  a  large  and  healthy 
example    of   Gelogyne    Sanderiana   bearing    hne 
blooms,   to   which   a  cultural  commendation  was 
awarded  ;  the  exhibitor  being  Mr.  Sydney  Cour- 
tauld.    Masdevallia  O'Brieniana,    a   very  minute 
species  with  golden  yellow  flowers,  came  from  the 
same  source,  as  did  a  plant  of  that  most  singular 
of  Orchids,  Nanodes  Medusa-,  with  its  dark  fleshy 
terminal  flowers,  the  growth  also  being  of  a  suc- 
culent character.     From  Messrs.    J.    Veitch  and 
Sons  came  a  charming  panful  of  their  very  fane 
hybrid  Disa,  D.   Veitchiana,  in  profuse  flower,  its 
soft,  rose-pink    blossoms  of  large  size  being  very 
attractive  ;  this  is  a  hybrid  between  D.  racemosa 
and  D.  grandiflora.     Two  unusually  fine  forms  ot 
Odontoglossum     vexillarium    were     shown    here 
bearing  some  eight  flowers  on   each  spike,  one,  a 
pure  white  variety,  having  the  lip  quite  3^  inches 
in  width,  the  other  being  of   a  deep  blush-pink 
shade,    but  equally  as  large.      Disa  langleyensis 
was  shown   again  ;  it  is  a  beautiful  hybrid,  with 
small  flowers.    Cypripedium  Schriedera;  was  repre- 
sented by  an  extra  fine  form,  with  large  flowers  of 
deep  colour.     Mr.   Ralli   had,  in  addition   to  his 
certificated  variety,  two  other  examples  of  Phaius, 
both  being  forms  of  P.   bicolor.     Mr.   Reyriolds, 
Gunnersbury  Park,    Acton,  showed   a   decidedly 
superior   variety   of   Cattleya    Warneri,    bearing 
large  blooms  of  good   proportions  and  colour,  the 
lip    being  extra    fine.       Masdevallia    rosea  froin 
Mr.   Sydney  Courtauld   was    profusely    flowered, 
welldeserving  the  cultural  commendation  awarded. 
Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.  had  a  choice  exhibit  of 
the    following;   Cattleya   Gaskelliana    (Madouxs 
variety),  which  is  distinguished  by  its  extra  large 
flowers,  the  petals  being  very  broad  and   the  lip 
distinctly  marked,  also  having  more  lemon-yellow 
on    it   than   is  usual.     Cattleya  granulosa  aurea, 
with   greenish-yellow  sepals   and   petals,  the   Up 
beino-  pure  and"  deep  purple,  is  a  fine  form  of   this 
very'old,  but  beautiful  species.     C.  gigas  Sander- 
iana  var.    purpurata  was   noteworthy  by  its   in- 
tensely deep  |)urple,  self-coloured  labellum.  save 
two  small  spots   upon   the  lobe,  a  richly  marked 
form.     Cypripedium  Exul  was  included,  its  small 
flowers  being  (juite  distinct.     C.  Curtisi,  with  finer 
flowers  of  richer  colour  than  C.  Curtisi  superbum  of 
another  exhibitor,  was  a  prominent   feature  also  ; 
.so    also   w.as   ('.    VV:dlisi   with    its    long   tail-like 
sepals  of  a  pale   bronze,  the  flowers  being  yellow 
and  greenish-vellow  with    pure   white   upon   the 
inner  part  of  the  pouch.     Liulio-Cattleya   Arnold- 
iana  and    L.-C.   Arnoldiana  superba,  which   has 
much  darker  flowers  than   tho   type,  particulai-ly 
the   lip,  were  also  shown.     In    L.C.  Arnoldiana 
the  sepals   an:!    petals   are    slightly   flaked    with 
rosv-purplc.    Gi-.unmatophyllum  Fenzlianum  bear- 
ing" a  good  spike,  and  Aerides  Lawrenceanum  in 
it.s"  best  character,  with  large  individual  blooms, 
were  also    included.     Messrs.    W.    Cutbush   and 
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Sons  staged  some  well-flowered  plants  of  Epiden- 
drum  vitellinum  majus,  which  is  always  an  effec- 
tive plant.  Messrs.  Collins  and  Collins  showed 
Odontoglossum  citrosmum,  Barkeria  Lindleyana 
with  tine  spikes  of  bloom,  and  Cypripedium  Law- 
renceanum.  Mr.  W.  C.  Parkes,  Tooting,  had 
Phaius  bicolor  (Owen's  var.)  with  a  good  5pike  of 
flowers,  and  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Co.  had  a  good 
form  of  Cattleya  Gaskelliana,  bilt  which  scarcely 
merited  the  distinguishingnamegiven  it.  From  Mr. 
Lutwyche,  Oaktield,  Beckenham,  came  Zygopeta- 
lum  stapelioides  (known  also  under  the  generic 
names  of  Maxillaria  and  Promena?a,),  a  dwarf  spe- 
cies. Mr.  Statter,  Stand  Hall,  Manchester,  showed 
a  grand  specimen  of  Lajlia  tenebrosa,  a  very  su- 
perior form,  with  twenty-seven  flowers  and  richly 
coloured,  in  which  the  lip  of  each  was  of  a  deep 
crimson-purple  shade.  Cypripedium  Curtisi  su- 
perbum  was  also  included,  its  chief  feature  being 
increased  vigour.  La-lia  purpurata  gigantea  here 
staged  had  flowers  of  large  size.  Mr.  Ashworth, 
Harefleld  Hall,  Cheshire,  sent  a  fine  spike  of 
Litlia  elegans  Ashworthi,  with  white  sepals  and 
petals  suffused  with  purple,  the  lip  being  dark 
velvety  purple  and  of  extra  size.  Mr.  Gurney 
Fowler,  Glebelands,  South  Woodford,  Essex,  had 
Cattleya  Mossia;  alba  with  pure  white  sepals  and 
petals,  the  lip  being  veined  with  soft  lilac  in- 
stead of  the  deeper  shade  of  purple,  as  in 
Reineck's  var.  Lielia  elegans  Turneri  came 
from  the  same  source ;  also  a  very  good 
form  of  Cattleya  Gaskelliana,  in  which  the  lip 
was  tipped  with  bright  crimson-violet.  The  exe- 
cutors of  Mr.  G.  Hardy,  Timperley,  showed  Den- 
drobium  Statterianum,  a  distinct  and  richly  col- 
oured hybrid,  the  shades  being  thofe  of  D.  Fal- 
coneri  imparted  to  the  D.  nobile  form  of  flowers, 
it  being  presumably  a  hybrid  between  these  or 
nearly  allied  species.  From  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Glasnevin,  were  sent  Maxillaria  Turneri, 
Aganisia  ionoptera  and  Grammatophyllum  Mi- 
cholitzianum,  having  greenish  j'cllow  flowers, 
barred  with  dark  chocolate.  Mr.  Lutwyche 
showed,  in  addition,  Cypripedium  Godefroy:e  leu- 
cochilum,  of  C.  bellatulum  character,  but  distinct 
from  it,  and  from  Mr.  Tracy,  Twickenham,  came 
a  dark-coloured  variety  of  Odontoglossum  vexil- 
larium. 

Floral  Committee. 

A  large  number  of  exhibits  came  before  this 
committee. 

A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  the 
following  : — 

Clematis  Countess  of  Onslow.— This  is  a  very 
distinct  break-away,  and  possibly  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  type,  so  to  say,  of  Clematis.  It  is 
a  hybrid  between  C.  coccinea  and  the  kind  called 
Star  of  India,  the  plant  showing  traces  of  both 
parents.  The  plant  is  rather  neat  in  growth,  and 
the  flowers  like  those  of  a  much  enlarged  C. 
coccinea,  of  campanulate  shape,  the  divisions 
rather  wide  apart,  and  scarlet,  set  off'  by  a  broad 
margin  of  violet-purple  in  contrast  to  the  ovate 
lanceolate  deep  green  leaves.  Exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Jack  man  and  Son.",  Woking. 

An  award  of  merit  went  to  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

Dkac.k.na  OrvBARDi.— Some  very  well-grown 
plants  of  this  variety  were  shown.  The  leaves 
are  broad  and  deep  green,  margined  broadly  with 
rose,  the  younger  foliage  of  a  rosy-carmine  shade. 
From  Mr.  J.  Ouvrard,  Child's  Hill,  Kilburn. 

Ckoton  May:.  — This  is  a  charming  form,  a 
graceful  and  free-growing  Croton,  especially 
adapte<l  for  table  decoration.  The  leaves  are 
narrow  and  deep  yellow,  barred  more  or  leas  with 
L'reen.  Shown  by  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Dyson's  Lane 
Nursery,  Edmonton. 
^  SPIR.t;A  ASTILBOIDES  FLORinUNDA. — This  is  a 
Spiraea  that  should  become  (piite  common,  as  it 
is  in  all  respects  a  thoroughly  useful  plant.  It  is 
compact  and  dense  in  growth,  and  bc^irs  a  pro- 
fusion of  sturdy  stems,  th(^  creamy-white  flowers 
of  a  plumy  character.  Similar  to  the  type,  of 
course,  but  far  more  comjtact,  dwarfer,  anil  freer. 
Exhibited  by  Mr.  Maurice  Prichard,  Christchurch, 
Hants. 


ErvnoiUjM  alpinum. — This,  of  course,  is  known 
to  all  who  take  a  keen  interest  in  hardy  plants.  A 
fine  mass  of  it  was  shown,  the  handsome  feathery- 
like  bracts  remarkably  well  developed.  From  Mr. 
Prichard. 

Beconia  H.  .J.  Infield. — A  very  handsome 
double  variety,  the  flowers  full,  rather  stitt',  but 
of  splendid  colour — a  clear  shining  shade  of  sal- 
mon-rose. From  Messrs.  H.  Uannell  and  Sons, 
Swanley. 

Begonia  Dr.  Nansen. — This  is  also  a  double 
kind  similar  in  character  as  regards  form  to  the 
last-mentioned,  the  flowers  deep  crimson  -  a  rich 
and  striking  colour.  From  Messrs.  H.  Cannell 
and  Sons. 

Hemerocallis  Frances. — We  presume  this  is  a 
hybrid  of  some  kind  or  other,  but,  whatever  its 
origin,  it  is  a  very  pleasing  kind,  the  flowers  of 
medium  size  and  self  yellow,  a  good,  decided  tone. 
A  Day  Lily  worth  making  note  of.  Exhibited  by 
Geo.  Yeld,  Clifton  Cottage,  York. 

P-^iONY  La  Perle. — A  very  beautiful  double 
variety.  The  flowers  are,  fortunately,  not  of  ex- 
cessive size  and  of  a  delicate  blush  colour.  Shown 
by  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt. 

Carnation  Mrs.  J.  A.  Bevan. — Cut  flowers  of 
this  were  shown,  so  we  know  nothing  as  regards 
the  habit  of  the  plant.  They  are  of  very  distinct 
colour — a  lovely  satiny  rose  shade,  though  the 
calyx  is  inclined  to  burst.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  Lees, 
Trent  Park  Gardens,  New  Barnet. 

Sweet  Pba  Emily  Henderson. — A  very  charm- 
ing variety,  the  flowers  large  and  white,  touched 
with  pink.  From  Mr.  Herbst,  Kew  Road,  Rich- 
mond. 

Carnation  James  O'Brien. — A  fine  group  of 
this  acquisition  was  shown.  The  plant  is  robust 
in  growth,  free  and  bears  very  large  Malmaison- 
like  flowers  of  a  bright  crimson,  almost  scarlet 
colour.  A  valuable  kind  for  its  extreme  brilliancy. 
From  Mr.  Jennings,  Ascott. 

The  highest  award,  namely,  a  silver-gilt  medal, 
went  to  Mr.  H.  B.  May  for  his  fine  group  of 
Ferns  and  fine-foliaged  plants.  A  large  number 
of  Crotons  were  exhibited,  including  C.  aneitensis, 
C.  mortefontensis,  C.  majesticus,  an  improved 
form  of  Countess  called  superbus,  C.  Weismani, 
and  a  variety  named  Bergmani,  the  broad  leaves 
yellow,  barred  with  green.  Phrynium  variega- 
tum  was  also  worthy  of  note. 

Hardy  flowers  were  the  chief  feature  of  in- 
terest. Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  had 
a  large  display,  besides  indoor  plants.  They  had 
an  imposing  array  of  Delphiniums  of  many  kinds, 
also  herbaceous  Pieonies,  but  want  of  space  pre- 
vents mention  of  names.  These  two  classes  occu- 
pied much  space  and  made  a  great  show  of  colour. 
Besides  these  were  exhibited  three  specimens  of 
Tritoma,  or  Kniphofia  caulescens,  a  fine  mass  of 
Olearia  macrodonta,  synonymous  with  O.  dentata, 
the  beautiful  white-flowered  bell-shaped  Styrax 
japonica,  the  well-variegated  Juniperus  virgini- 
ana  alba  spica,  yellow-flowered  C;tsalpinia  ja- 
ponica, and  Gloxinia  La  Belle,  a  pure  white 
variety,  besides  cut  flowers  representing  their 
beautiful  strain.  The  same  firm  showed  Rhodo- 
dendron javanico  -  jasminiflorum  hybrids  and 
Streptocarpi  in  variety  (silver  medal).  A  splen- 
did group  of  hardy  flowers  was  shown  by  Mr. 
Maurice  Prichard,  every  kind  being  shown  in  a 
bold  mass.  He  had  such  fine  things  as  Potentilla 
californica,  P.  Wm.  RoUisson,  with  its  brilliant 
orange-scarlet  flowers  ;  Campanula  macrantha 
alba,  jiure  white  ;  English  Irises,  Papaver  nudi- 
caule  miniatum,  Bahia  lanata,  yellow  ;  the  beauti- 
ful self  yellow  Iris  Monnieri,  Scabiosa  caucasica, 
the  lovely  blue  Delphinium  Belladonna,  a  plant 
none  too  often  seen  in  gardens,  and  Pyrethrum 
cineraria'folium,  the  flowers  produced  in  abund- 
ance, very  neat,  and  pure  white,  set  oil'  by 
the  yellow  centre  (silver  medal).  A  similar 
award  went  to  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt, 
who  had  a  largo  variety  of  herbaceous  Piconies, 
(Jaillardias,  Potenlillas,  Irises,  the  yellow  Linaria 
vulgaris  Peloria,  besides  other  flowers  in  season 
now.  Messrs.  Karr*  and  S(jn,  ('uvcnt  Gardtni,  ex- 
hibited a  very  beautiful  series  of  Spanish  and 
English  Irises,   besides   herbaceous    Paeonies  in 


variety  and  other  things.  The  Ei\glish  Iris  Mont 
Blanc  is  very  charming,  almost  pure  white  (silver 
medal).  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons  exhibited 
three  splennid  specimens  of  Verbascum  olympi- 
cum,  a  noble  Mullein,  with  its  wealth  of  robust, 
deep  green  leaves  and  tall  candelabrum-like  mass 
of  rich  yellow  flowers.  In  every  large  garden  this 
splendid  plant  should  have  a  place  (silver  medal). 
Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  of  Rothesay,  sent  from 
their  Hampshire  grounds  a  collection  of  tufted 
Pansy  flowers.  There  were  many  varieties,  and 
that  named  Duchess  of  Fife  was  very  charming 
(bronze  medal). 

Carnations  were  another  feature.  A  large  group 
of  the  Malmaison  variety  and  its  blush  counter- 
part came  from  Messrs.  Cutbush  and  Sons,  High- 
gate.  The  plants  were  remarkably  well  grown 
and  made  a  fine  display.  A  variety  named  High- 
gate  Gem  is  an  acc|uisition,  also  a  variety  named 
Mns.  Herbert  Cutbush,  the  flowers  full,  and  of 
a  lovely  rosy  pink  shade  (silver  medal).  Mr.  C. 
Turner,  The  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  had  a  very 
large  group  of  many  varieties  in  pots,  comprising 
flakes,  bizarres,  and  other  types.  King  of  the 
Scarlets  is  a  s-plendid  self  scarlet  shade,  a 
brilliant  variety  (silver  medal).  Mr.  T.  Bones, 
Heaton  Gardens,  Cheshunt,  had  a  yellow  Carna- 
tion named  Yellow  Queen.  It  has  ahead}'  re- 
ceived an  award  of  merit.  A  large  number  of 
plants  smothered  with  the  neat  delicate  yellow 
flowers,  which  do  not  burst,  was  shown.  It  is 
a  fine  pot  kind  (bronze  medal).  Mr.  B.  Ladhams 
had  Roses  and  Pinks,  the  latter  being  described 
separately.  Of  the  former  a  new  single  variety 
named  Reine  Blanche  was  white  with  a  crimson 
edge  to  the  creamy  white  petals  (silver  medal) 
Messrs.  Geo.  Cooling  and  Sons,  Bath,  had  a 
delightful  display  of  cut  Roses  of  the  less  known 
types,  the  true  garden  Roses,  such  as  Coupe 
d'Hebe,  Moss  varieties,  L'Ideal  and  Papillon,  a 
variety  very  much  like  the  last-mentioned,  free 
and  pretty  in  colour.  The  Copper  Austrian 
Briers,  a  lovely  delicate  pink  Polyantha  Rose, 
Harrisoni,  Scotch  Roses,  and  many  other  delight- 
ful tyjjes  made  up  the  display  (bronze  medal). 

Miscellaneous  exhibits  were  numerous.  A  very 
important  collection  of  flowers  came  from  Mr. 
Wallace,  Colchester.  The  English  Iris  named 
Leon  Tolstoi  is  a  superb  variety,  and  described 
elsewhere.  I.  juncea  is  unrivalled  for  richness  of 
colour,  and  a  form  named  numidica  was  worth 
a  certificate.  The  flower  is  very  distinct  from 
that  of  the  type  and  delicate  yellow.  Be- 
sides these  Mr.  Wallace  showed  a  charming  col- 
lection of  Mariposa  Lilies  (Calochorti)  all  from  the 
open,  the  flowers  very  beautiful.  C.  venustus 
oeulatus,  C.  v.  roseus,  C.  Nuttalli,  C.  albus,  and 
C.  Howelli  were  delightful  as  shown.  The  last - 
mentioned  is  a  gem,  the  flowers  not  large,  but  of 
exquisite  shape,  and  covered  with  hairs,  the  colour 
creamy  white,  set  off  by  the  yellow  hairs  in  the 
centre.  We  shall  refer  to  these  Calochorti  again. 
Mr.  Fry,  Lewisham,  showed  Carnation  Duchess  of 
York,  a  good  yellow  type,  but  we  really  have 
sufficient  varieties  of  this  colour.  Mr.  Anthony 
Waterer  sent  from  Knap  Hill  flowers  of  late- 
blooming  hardy  Azaleas,  displaying  rich  shades 
of  colour  and  beauty  in  form.  Mr.  Bennctt-Poe, 
Cheshunt,  had  a  large  mass  of  Iris  Thunderbolt, 
a  supposed  hybrid,  the  flowers  of  dusky  (colouring. 
Mr.  Pou  also  had  that  fine  garden  flower,  the  double 
Sweet  William.  Mr.  Smith,  High  Wycombe. showed 
Pansies  and  Roses  of  no  particular  merit.  Messrs. 
Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.,  Salisbury,  showed 
Sweet  Brier  hybrids,  a  lovely  boxful  of  flowers 
representing  many  varieties.  Lord  Penzance, 
Eashing  Park,  Godalming,  had  hybrid  Koscs. 
Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes,  Colesbourne,  Cheltenham  (gar- 
dener, Mr.  Lane)  had  plants  of  Lilium  .MuNandraj 
(L.  Uke-uri,  Hort.  Japan)  in  full  bloom,  also 
Kniphofia  caulescens.  A  double-flowered  variety 
of  zonal  Pelargonium  Henry  .lacoby  was  shown 
by  Messrs.  Dixon  and  Sons,  Spencer  Park  Nur- 
sery, Wandsworth  Common.  A  s])lendid  speci- 
men of  (Jarnation  The  ChunOiwnnli'n  came  from 
Mr.  Blick,  gardener  to  Mr.  Martin  Smith,  Hayes 
Common,  Kent.  It  was  conspicuous  for  strength, 
compact,  and  a  mass  of  its  ecarlet  flowers.     The 
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fine  salmon-rose-flowerecl  variety  Sir  Chas.  Fre- 
mantle  does  not  make  such  a  good  specimen. 
Mr.  Yeld  showed  Irises,  particularly  fine  being 
the  Dalmatian  Iris  and  the  rosj-purple  Queen  of 
the  May,  also  Hemerocallis. 

A  medal  was  offered  by  Messrs.  Kelway  and 
Sons,  Langport,  Somerset,  for  six  single  and 
double  Delphiniums.  Mr.  J.  Brunton  (gardener, 
Mr.  A.  Grossman),  Yeovil,  was  first,  with  good 
spikes. 

Fruit  Committee. 

There  was  a  much  larger  number  of  exhibits 
before  this  committee  than  usual,  some  very  fine 
Pines,  Grapes  and  Nectarines  being  staged.  It  is 
also  gratifying  to  see  an  increased  interest  taken 
in  vegetables,  these  being  staged  in  ([uantity  and 
of  excellent  quality.  It  was  pleasing  to  note  a  few 
new  exhibitors  in  both  classes. 

An  award  of  merit  was  given  to — 

STR.-iWBERRV  Mav  Qt'EEX. — Very  good  both 
as  regards  flavour  and  appearance.  The  fruits 
staged  were  large,  firm,  grandly  coloured  and  of 
excellent  flavour.  It  somewhat  resembles  a  good 
Sir  J.  Paxton  in  size,  shape  and  colour,  but  is 
darker  and  quite  ten  days  earlier.  It  well  de- 
served the  award  given.  From  Mr.  J.  Collis, 
Bollo  Lane,  Chiswick. 

Mr.  G.  Wythes,  Sj'on  House  Gardens,  Brent- 
ford, staged  vegetables  in  quantitj',  no  less  than 
thirty-six  varieties  being  put  up,  only  three  being 
grown  under  glass,  these  being  Tomatoes,  Cucum- 
bers and  French  Beans.  The  collection  was  re- 
markable for  the  quality  of  many  of  the  dishes. 
The  most  notable  were  four  dishes  of  Peas,  viz., 
Duke  of  Albany,  Chelsea  Gem,  Gradus  and  Strata- 
gem. Very  good,  clean  bright  tubers  of  Sharpens 
\'ictor.  Early  iSIay,  Veitoh's  Early  Ashleaf  and 
Myatt's  Potatoes  were  also  shown.  Nice  dishes 
of  Ne  Plus  Ultra  French  Beans,  two  varieties  of 
Broad  Beans,  Pen-y-byd,  Muir's  Hybrid  and 
Prince  Albert  Marrows,  Cauliflowers  Walcheren 
and  Veitch's  Pearl,  Snowball  and  Early  Milan 
Turnips,  with  Veitch's  Scarlet  Model  and  Early 
Nantes  Carrots,  Egyptian  Turnip-rooted  Beet, 
Tripoli  White  and  Giant  Rocca  Onions,  Aspara- 
gus and  three  varieties  of  Tomatoes  were  also  in- 
cluded. Three  dozen  Lord  Napier  Nectarines  of 
large  size,  with  Melons  and  Bigarreau  Cherries 
in  three  varieties  from  open  walls,  were  also  shown 
by  Mr.  Wythes.  A  silver-gilt  Knightian  medal 
was  awarded.  Mr.  Thos.  Coomber,  The  Hendre 
Gardens,  Monmouth,  sent  a  dozen  splendid  Queen 
Pineapples.  The  fruits  were  quite  ripe,  with 
large  prominent  pips  and  very  small  crowns.  Such 
fruits  one  rarely  sees  in  these  days  when  Pine 
culture  is  not  in  favour,  the  above  collection  well 
meritingthehighestaward—asilver-gilt  Knightian 
medal.  Another  excellent  lot  of  Pines  (six  fruits) 
was  staged  by  Mr.  Gleeson,  The  Warren  Gardens, 
Stanmore.  These,  also  the  Queen  variety,  were 
well  grown,  with  very  small  crowns  (silver 
Knightian  medal). 

A  very  choice  collection  of  vegetables  and  fruit 
was  staged  by  Mr.  Crawford,  Coddington  Hall 
Gardens,  Newark-on-Trent.  A  nice  dish  of 
Brown  Turkey  Figs  from  pot  trees  and  good 
Melons  represented  the  fruit,  and  the  best  vege- 
tables were  Globe  Artichokes,  good  Walcheren 
and  Webb's  Tom  Thumb  Cauliflowers,  a  fine  dish 
of  Canadian  Wonder  Bean,  Stratagem  Pea, 
Naples  Onions  (good),  very  good  f!arrots,  large 
for  so  early  in  the  season,  and  Webb's  Per- 
petual Bearer  Cucumber.  Mr.  Goodacre,  El- 
vaston  Castle  Gardens,  Derby,  sent  six  very 
nicely  finished  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes  and  two  dishes  of  large  well-coloured 
Peaches,  the  Grapes  being  named  the  Rock  Ferry 
Hamburgh.  The  committee  whilst  noticing  the 
excellent  finish  of  the  exhibit  could  not  recognise 
it  as  a  distinct  variety.  Mr.  Offer,  Handcross 
Park  Gardens,  Sussex,  sent  good  dishes  of  Violette 
Hiitive  Peaches,  one  tree  filling  a  large  house, 
from  which  several  hundreds  of  this  fruit  had 
been  gathered  (a  cultural  award  was  given). 
Messrs.  Laxton  Bros.,  Bedford,  sent  very  fine 
fruits  of  Strawberry  Royal  Sovereign  and  an  un- 
named variety.     Royal  Sovereign  was  remarkable 


for  its  good  quality  and  appearance.  Messrs. 
Veitch  staged  three  pyramid  trees  in  pots  of 
Bigarreau  de  Schrecken  and  Empress  Eugfnie 
Cherries  ;  the  former  a  nice  looking  fruit  and  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  list  of  early  Cherries, 
doing  well  in  the  open.  Apples  came  from 
Mr.  Tryon,  Oakham,  Rutland.  Dishes  of  the 
Gooseberry  Apple  and  French  Crab,  and  a  grand 
dish  of  Bunyard's  Prizetaker  Broad  Beans  came 
from  Mr.  Wm.  Divers,  Wierton  House  Gardens, 
Maidstone.  Melons  were  shown  in  numbers,  but 
lacking  finish.  Mr.  Crawford  staged  nice-looking 
fruits,  but  over-ripe.  Mr.  Wythes  had  Hero  of 
Isleworth  in  qu.intity  :  this  was  given  an  award 
last  year.  Mr.  B.  Ashton,  Glossop  Hall  Gardens, 
Derby,  had  largo  fruits  of  seedling  Melons.  Mr. 
A.  Bishop,  Westley  Hall  Gardens,  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  had  a  large  green  seedling,  but  defi- 
cient in  flavour.  White-fleshed  Melons  came  from 
Mr.  Hunt,  Epsom.  Seedling  Melons  also  came 
from  Mr.  C.  I.  Copley,  Ivy  Mount,  Streatham. 
The  same  exhibitor  staged  about  fifty  fruits  of 
the  Hero  of  Lockinge  type,  of  nice  size  and  good 
colour  and  bright,  but  wanting  in  flavour.  Mr. 
R.  Dean,  Ealing,  sent  a  very  nice  Cabbage 
Lettuce  somewhat  after  the  Neapolitan  type,  but 
with  firmer  heads  and  of  large  size.  It  is  said  to 
stand  well  in  dry  seasons.  Mr.  Stogden,  Ingle- 
nook,  Surrey,  also  sent  good  Cabbage  Lettuce, 
but  without  particulars  as  to  variety  or  cropping. 
Messrs.  Cooper,  Taber  and  Co.,  Witham,  Essex, 
sent  their  new  Duke  of  York  Pea  ;  this  received 
an  award  when  tried  at  Chiswick,  and  is  recom- 
mended for  earliness  and  good  cropping  qualities. 
Models  of  the  new  greenhouses  on  wheels  were 
also  shown. 


ROSE   SHOW. 


In  connection  with  the  meeting  a  small  Rose  show 
was  held.  The  exhibits  were  not  remarkable,  ex- 
cept in  a  few  of  the  first-prize  stands,  the  flowers 
generally,  although  clear  in  colour,  being  rough 
and  out  of  character. 

A  very  interesting  class  was  for  twenty-four 
Roses,  three  blooms  of  each  variety.  The  first 
prize  here  was  a  silver  challenge  cup,  value 
25  guineas,  presented  by  Mr.  J.  Mantell,  Ring- 
stead,  Gunnersbury.  It  has  to  be  won  three 
times  by  the  same  exhibitor,  not  necessarily  in 
succession,  before  it  becomes  the  property  of  the 
competitor.  This  was  the  third  occasion  on  which 
Mr.  B.  R.  Cant,  Colchester,  has  won  the  cup.  He 
showed  a  splendid  collection  of  flowers,  colour, 
freshness,  and  fulness  being  conspicuous.  The 
varieties  were  Susanne  Marie  Rodocanachi, 
Prince  Arthur,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Marchioness  of 
Dufferin,  Mme.  de  Watteville,  Gustavo  Piganeau, 
Marie  Verdier,  Etienne  Levet,  Mme.  Cusin, 
Margaret  Dickson,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Capt.  Hay- 
ward  (superb).  La  France,  A.  K.  Williams,  Mrs. 
John  Laing,  Magna  Charta,  Cleopatra  (lovely 
blooms),  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Lady  Mary  Fitz- 
william,  Comtesse  de  NadaiUac,  Mme.  Gabriel 
Luizet,  Marie  Baum.ann  and  Heinrich  Schultheis. 
Mr.  Frank  Cant,  Colchester,  was  a  good  second  : 
Viscountess  Folkestone,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac, 
Dr.  Sewell,  and  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince  being  well 
shown;  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  third. 
In  the  next  class,  namely,  for  twenty-four  single 
blooms,  not  more  than  two  of  one  variety,  the 
Turner  Memorial  silver'cup,  value  £"1,  offered  as  the 
first  prize,  was  won  by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Berners, 
Harkstead  Rectory,  Ipswich.  His  flowers  were 
rather  rough,  but  clear  in  colour ;  Mr.  R.  I/. 
Knight,  Botting  Place,  Sittingbourne,  second, 
whilst  in  the  class  for  twenty-four  single  trusses, 
distinct,  open,  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  w.as  a  good  first, 
showing  among.st  others  splendid  flowers  of  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Viscountess  Folkestone,  Etienne  Levet, 
Her  Majesty,  Gu.stave  Piganeau,  and  Jeannie 
Dickson  :  Mr.  F.  Cant,  second.  Amongst  the 
Teas  and  Noisettes  were  many  good  varieties. 
The  majority  of  the  classes  were  for  amateurs. 
The  first  prize  for  twenty-four  single  trusses,  not 
less  than  twelve  or  more  than  three  trusses  of  any 
one  variety,  was  won  by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Berners. 
His    flowers    were    rernarkably  fresh    and  deli- 


cate in  colour  and  well  merited  the  Turner 
Memorial  silver  cup.  Cleopatra,  Mme.  Cusin, 
Souvenir  d'Elise,  Amazone,  Comtesse  de  Nadail- 
lac (very  fine),  Mme.  Hoste,  Souvenir  de  S.  A. 
Prince,  Anna  OUivier,  and  Jean  Ducher  were 
good.  Mr.  J.  C.  Tasker,  Middleton  Hall,  Brent- 
wood (gardener,  Mr.  Perry),  was  second.  The 
best  twelve  single  trusses,  not  less  than  nine 
varieties,  came  from  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton, 
Havering-atte-Bower,  Essex,  his  finest  flowers 
being  those  of  .Marie  Van  Houtte,  Mme.  Cusin, 
The  Bride,  Catherine  Mermet,  Comtesse  de  Na- 
daillac and  Caroline  Kuster  ;  the  Rev.  A.  Foster- 
Melliar,  Sproughton  Rectory,  Ipswich,  second. 
For  six  snigle  trusses,  Mr.  E.  West,  Reigate,  was 
first,  and  tor  six  of  any  one  variety,  the  Rev. 
Hugh  Berners  was  first  with  very  fine  blooms  for 
form  and  colour  of  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac.  The 
following  were  open  classes.  One  was  for  twenty- 
four  distinct  single  trusses,  the  first  prize  going  to 
Mr.  George  Prince,  of  Oxford,  who  had  lovely 
blooms  of  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Catherine  Mer- 
met, Mme.  Lambard,  Mme.  de  Watteville,  Marie 
van  Houtte,  Princess  Beatrice,  Rubens,  Ethel 
Brownlow,  Amazone,  and  Souvenir  d'Elise  ;  Mr. 
F.  Cant  being  second.  For  twelve  distinct,  three 
trusses  of  each,  Mr.  George  Prince,  Oxford,  was 
first,  Marechal  Niel,  Rubens,  Mme.  Hoste, 
Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon,  Princess  of  Wales,  Cleo- 
patra, Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Anna  OUivier, 
and  Edith  Gifford  being  well  shown  ;  Mr.  F.  Cant 
with  a  fine  lot  being  second.  A  very  interesting 
class  was  for  twelve  single  trusses  of  any  Tea  or 
Noisette,  twelve  superb  blooms  of  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac  coming  from  Mr.  George  Prince.  No 
one  produces  such  excellent  flowers  of  this  variety 
as  this  exhibitor.  Mr.  Frank  Cant  was  second 
with  very  beautiful  blooms  of  Souvenir  de  S.  A. 
Prince. 

THE  SOUTHERN  PINK  SOCIETY. 
It  will  be  remembered  an  attempt  was  made  a 
fortnight  ago  to  hold  the  first  exhibition  of  this 
society,  but  the  fixture,  owing  to  the  cold,  re- 
tarding weather,  proved  much  too  early,  and  only 
a  tew  border  varieties  were  shown.  It  was  then 
resolved  to  postpone  the  exhibition  to  the  20th  ult , 
a  fortnight  later  ;  but  that  proved  too  early  for 
any  but  the  southern  growers  of  the  laced  varie- 
ties, as  the  cultivators  in  the  south  midlands 
found  themselves  unable  to  exhibit.  Their  oiJpor- 
tunity  will  come  on  July  10,  when  the  annual 
exhibition  of  the  Midland  Society  will  take  place 
in  connection  with  the  great  fiU  of  the  Wolver- 
hampton Horticultural  Society. 

L.\CED  Pinks.— On  this  occasion  a  fairly  good 
number  of  the  florists'  laced  varieties  was  shown, 
though  not  a  few  were  as  yet  imperfectly  de- 
veloped. The  leading  class  for  twelve  blooms  of 
laced  varieties,  distinct,  brought  three  exhibitors. 
Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Royal  Nursery,  Slough,  was 
awarded  the  first  prize  with  blooms  of  Boiard, 
Captivation,  Bessie,  Princess  Louise,  Zoe,  Maggie, 
Bertram,  Device,  Lustre,  Eurydice  and  seedUngs, 
the  flowers  large,  full  and  generally  w  ell  laced  ; 
second,  Mr.  F.  Hooper,  nurseryman,  Bath,  Mrs. 
Brian  Wynne  (new),  a  large  deep  purple,  laced 
flower,  having  fine  petals,  though  a  trifle  rough 
on  the  margins,  being  noteworthy  :  third,  Mr. 
B.  Ladhams,  Shirley  Nurseries,  Southampton. 
With  twelve  blooms'  of  laced  Pinks  in  not  less 
than  six  varieties,  Mr.  C.  Turner  was  again  first, 
having  good  blooms  of  Princess  Louise,  Zoe, 
Boiard,  Bessie,  Emerald,  Lustre,  The  Rector, 
Device  very  fine,  and  Zoe,  a  few  being  in  duplicate  ; 
second,  Mr.  F.  Hooper  ;  third,  Mr.  B.  Ladliams. 
Mr.  C.  Turner  was  also  first  with  six  blooms,  dis- 
tinct, having  Princess  Louise,  Boiard,  Device, 
Bertha,  an<l  two  seedlings  ;  second,  Mr.  F. 
Hooper  ;  third,  Mr.  B.  Ladhams.  With  six  laced 
Pinks,  in  not  less  than  three  varieties,  Mr.  C. 
Turner  was  again  victorious,  having  Princess 
Louise,  Eurydice,  Device,  Lustre,  and  a  seedling, 
one  of  the  named  varieties  being  in  duplicate  ; 
Mr.  F.  Hooper  came  second. 

In  the  classes  for  single  blooms  of  Pinks,  three 
prizes  jn  ?ach  for  purple-laced,   red-laced,    and 
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black  and  white,  the  beet  purple  was  Device, 
finely  shown  by  Mr.  C.  Turner,  and  he  was  second 
with  a  seedlinf;  and  third  with  Zoe.  In  the  class 
for  rod -laced,  Mr.  F.  Hooper  was  first  with  Boiard 
and  third  with  Bertram,  Mr.  Turner  coming 
second  with  Boiard.  No  black  and  white  flowers 
were  staged.  A  true  form  of  this  would  be  a 
white  flower  with  a  black  centre,  but  destitute  of 
any  lacing,  a  very  scarce  class  indeed.  The  pre- 
mier purple-laced  flower  was  Device,  shown  by 
Mr.  C.  Turner  in  class  5,  and  he  had  the  best 
red-laced  in  Boiard.  Border  varieties  were  some- 
what freely  shown,  and  being  in  bunches  of  eight 
flowers  were  very  eflective.  It  may  be  stated  that 
all  the  flowers  in  the  first  and  second  prize  collec- 
tions were  supported  by  means  of  wires,  a  practice 
that  is  open  to  objection.  The  best  twelve 
bunches  came  from  Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  who 
showed  fine  seedlings  of  his  own  raising  in 
almost  every  instance,  viz.,  Charles,  pink  with 
dark  centre  ;  t^ueen  of  the  South,  white  ;  Lizzie 
Duval,  pink,  fringed  petals  ;  Ernest  Ladhams, 
Her  Majesty,  Caroline,  white  :  Ellen  Homewood 
MeCrorie,  white,  with  reddish  rose  centre, 
decidedly  attractive,  though  rather  rough  ;  Percy, 
pink,  with  reddish  crimson  centre,  and  seedlings; 
second,  Mr.  F.  Hooper,  with  Her  Majesty,  Blue 
Gown,  pink;  Mrs.  Lakin,  an  excellent  white; 
Mrs.  Martin  Sutton,  an  imperfectly  laced  va- 
riety; third,  Mr.  R.  Dean,  Ranelagh  Road, 
Ealing.  Notable  in  this  collection  was  Mrs. 
Thos.  MeCrorie,  an  excellent  Scotch  laced 
\ariety.  With  six  bunches,  Mr.  B.  Ladhams  was 
again  first ;  second,  Mr.  F.  Hooper  ;  third,  Mr. 
R.  Dean.  Mr.  Ladhams  had  the  best  bunch  of 
any  coloured  border  Pink  in  Ernest  Ladhams, 
which  w.as  very  fine,  Mr.  F.  Hooper  coming 
second  with  Blue  Gown,  and  Mr.  R.  Dean  third 
with  Annie  Bolton.  The  best  bunch  of  white 
I'ink  was  Her  Majesty,  from  Mr.  C.  Turner  ;  Mr. 
F.  Hooper  was  second  with  the  same,  and  Mr. 
R.  Dean  third  with  Snowflake.  No  seedling 
border  Pink  worthy  of  an  award  was  staged,  and 
no  mule  Pinks  were  forthcoming,  as  June  is  too 
early  for  them  to  bloom,  except  under  glass. 

Miscellaneous  collections  were  contributed  by 
Messrs.  F.  Hooper,  E.  Ladhams,  and  R.  Dean, 
filling  up  a  good  length  of  tabling,  and  making 
the  exhibition  a  decidedly  encouraging  one  as  a 
first  attempt. 


GARDENERS'  ROYAL  BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 
Thk  annual  dinner  of  this  most  excellent  institu- 
tion was  held  on  Thursday,  June  21,  in  the 
Whitehall  Rooms  of  the  Hotel  Metropole,and  was 
a  great  success.  The  floral  decorations  were  even 
more  attractive  than  usual,  There  was  a  great 
wealth  of  cut  flowers.  Orchids  and  Anthuriums, 
the  latter  particularly  fine.  Carnations,  Roses, 
Pinks,  PiL'Onies,  &c.  Amongst  plants  were  Or- 
chids in  pots,  small  Crotone,  Dracienas,  &c.  For 
this  grand  display  the  institution  was  indebted  to 
Messrs.  Sander,  of  St.  Albans,  Messrs.  Veitch,  of 
Chelsea,  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  Messrs.  W. 
C'utbush  and  Sons,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  and 
Mr.  C.  Turner. 

The  chair  was  ably  filled  by  Sir  Julian  (iold- 
smid,  Bart.,  M.I'.,  the  first  president  of  the  Gar- 
deners' Orphan  Fund,  who,  in  proposing  the  toast 
of  "The  Queen,"  remarked  that  of  all  Her 
Majesty's  subjects  none  v/ere  more  loyal  than 
gardeners.  This  toast  having  been  duly  honoured, 
the  chairman  proposed  "Success  to  liie  Institu- 
tion." He  said  that  since  its  establishment  in 
IS.'iS  it  had  done  great  good  for  the  gardeners  of 
this  country.  It  has  grown  and  prospered. 
Wherever  we  go  in  the  world  wo  can  go 
nowhere  without  seeing  flowers.  Those  who 
cultivate  fruit,  flowers,  &c.,  are  serving  a 
most  useful  purpose,  but  the  gardener  has  his 
sorrows  as  well  as  his  joys.  The  frost  will  come 
at  the  critical  inonicnt  and  shatter  his  most 
cherished  hoiies.  I,  wlio  am  busy  in  many  all'airs 
of  life,  greatly  ap|)reciate  a  few  hours  snatched 
therefrom  and  spent  in   some  horticultural  esta- 


blishment. The  chairman  went  on  to  remark, 
in  reference  to  the  choice  display  upon  the  tables, 
that  those  who  appreciate  such  beautiful  fruit  and 
flowers  ought  to  spare  a  little  to  assist  the  culti- 
vator in  the  hour  of  his  distress.  During  the  last 
few  years  there  have  been  persons  occupying  good 
positions  in  the  gardening  world  who  have  been 
reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb,  and  who  have  contri- 
buted to  our  enjoyment,  whom  we  have  had  the 
honour  of  assisting.  The  number  of  persons  de- 
voting themselves  to  gardening  has  of  late  years 
fallen  off,  and  I  therefore  appeal  to  you,  as  still 
further  demands  will  be  made  upon  the  society. 
The  annual  expenditure  is  £2800,  whilst  the  reli- 
able income  is  but  £2100,  thus  leaving  a  deficit  of 
£700. 

Mr.  Veitch,  in  responding,  remarked  upon 
the  difficulties  gardeners  have  to  contend  with, 
although  no  servant  in  the  country  does  his  duty 
better.  He  is  often  inadequately  paid,  and  is  thus 
unable  to  make  provision  for  his  old  age.  The 
catholicity  of  the  society  is  noteworthy.  At  the 
last  election  a  market  gardener  and  a  nurseryman 
were  elected  as  well  as  gardeners  and  their 
widows.  The  speaker  mentioned  seven  cases  of 
pensioners'  deaths  last  year  in  which  the  average 
age  was  more  than  80  years.  The  total  amount 
paid  to  the  society  by  these  seven  persons  was 
£'J8  1-ts.  lOd.,  whilst  they  received  from  the 
society  £1908,  or  an  average  of  £272  7s.  5d.  each. 
Mr.  Veitch  also  mentioned  the  case  of  a  widow 
still  living  who  succeeded  her  husband  in  his 
pension  on  the  death  of  the  latter.  The  husband, 
totally  blind,  became  a  candidate  in  1856  ;  hedied 
in  1871.  Together  they  have  received  £552. 
Mr.  Veitch  read  two  letters  expressing  deep 
thankfulness  for  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  in- 
stitution, and  said  that  at  the  last  election,  out  of 
thirty-six  candidates  only  one-third  could  be 
elected.  He  then  concluded  with  a  forcible 
appeal  to  those  present  to  assist  those  who  had 
been  less  fortunate  than  themselves  in  the  battle 
of  life. 

The  toast  of  "  Our  Chairman  "  was  proposed 
by  Mr.  W.  J.  Nutting.  The  chairman  in  reply 
expressed  thanks  to  those  who  had  so  generously 
contributed  towards  the  decoration  of  the  tables, 
and  his  gratitude  at  having  been  called  upon  to 
preside.  The  latter  he  regarded  as  a  comjjliment 
to  the  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund.  In  conclu.sion 
he  expressed  his  conviction  that  there  are  very 
few  societies  which  do  so  much  good  without  doing 
any  harm.  The  chairman  having  to  leave  early 
for  the  House  of  Commons,  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Czarnikow,  one  of  the  vice-presidents. 

Other  toasts  were  "Kindred  Societies,"  "The 
Stewards  and  Officers."  The  secretary  announced 
the  following  donations :  The  chairman,  100 
guineas  ;  Messrs.  de  Rothschild,  100  guineas ; 
Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  20  guineas  ;  Mr.  H. 
Morley,  20  guineas  ;  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Son,  100 
guineas ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Veitch,  10  guineas ;  The 
Clothworkers'  Company,  £11) ;  The  Drapers'  Com- 
pany, £10,  &c.  The  following  amounts  were  col- 
lected :  Mr.  Monro,  £40;  Mr.  Baker,  £30;  Mr. 
H.  J.  Veitch,  10  guineas;  Mr.  Sherwood,  £28; 
Mr.  Walker,  £25  10s.,  together  with  smaller  sums. 
The  total  proceeds  of  the  evening  resulted  in  the 
addition  of  £1245  to  the  funds  of  the  institution. 
This  amount  is  very  satisfactory,  as  no  extra- 
ordinary effort  was  made  to  swell  it.  What  is 
wanted,  however,  is  more  subscribers  to  the 
institution  of  1  guinea  per  year.  The  excuse  that 
this  amount  cannot  be  spared  does  not  bear  out 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  but  as  years  go  by  many 
find  to  their  regret  that  they  ought  to  have  sub- 
.wribed  several  years  ago,  and  thus  now  have 
saved  themselves  the  trouble  and  expense  of  a 
contested  election.  The  musical  arrangements 
were  admirably  carried  out  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  W.  E.  (ioodwin.  The  floral  decorations  were 
the  work  of  Miss  Hudson,  Gunnersbury  House, 
Acton. 

The  weather  in  West  Herts.— The  dav  tem- 
peratures of  the  past  week  have  been  on  thi-'whole 
I  about  seasonable.    There  occurred  two  very  warm 


nights,  those  preceding  the  23rd  and  26th,  when 
the  exposed  thermometer  never  fell  lower  than  56° 
and  58°.  The  soil  is  at  the  present  time  warmer 
than  at  any  previous  period  this  year.  At  2  feet 
deep  the  temperature  stands  at  60%  and  at  1  foot 
deep  at  63".  Last  year  on  the  same  day  the  read- 
ings were  respectively  2'  and  1°  higher.  No  rain 
has  fallen  for  a  week,  and  the  ground  is  conse- 
quently beginning  to  become  dry  again.  In  fact, 
no  measurable  tpiantity  of  rain-water  has  come 
through  the  heavj'  soil  gauge  for  nine  daj'S,  and 
none  through  the  light  soil  gauge  since  the  2lBt. 
I  gathered  the  first  Hybrid  Perpetual  Rose  bloom 
from  the  open  ground  on  Saturday,  which  is  four 
days  later  than  the  average  date  for  the  previous 
eight  years,  and  twenty-three  days  later  than  last 
year.  My  Roses  are  this  year  greatly  infested 
with  green-fly.  Indeed,  I  never  before  remember 
this  pest  so  abundant. — E.  M.,  Berkhamnled . 

Erigeron  pMladelphicus. — This  is  a  most 
charming  si)ecies  of  dwarf  growth  (15  inches  to 
18  inches  in  height)  bearing  a  profusion  of  bright 
rosy-pink  flowers  about  the  size  of  Rhodanthe 
maculata.  Being  of  very  compact  habit,  its  small 
flowers,  as  compared  with  those  of  E.  speciosus 
superbus,  show  to  advantage;  these  last  a  long 
time  in  good  condition.  Those  who  have  not  as  yet 
added  this  distinct  species  to  their  collections  will 
do  well  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  securing 
it.  It  is  suited  for  planting  either  in  single 
clumps  or  for  grouping,  being  to  all  appearance 
quite  as  hardy  as  any  of  its  genus. — G. 


Obituary. 

Mr.  Robert  Bargus,  for  manj'  years  foreman 
of  the  outdoor  nurseries  of  Mr.  Charles  Turner 
at  Slough,  died  at  Slough  on  the  24th  inst.,  at 
the  age  of  60  years.  Entering  the  nurseries  when 
([uite  a  la(i,  he  spent  his  life  in  them,  and  43 
years  ago  he  became  foreman,  a  post  he  held  until 
his  death. 


Value  of  different  kinds  of  leaves.— Will 

any  reader  of  The  Garden  kiodly  give  his  exjjerience 
of  the  maaurial  value  of  different  kmds  of  leaves?  I 
am  frequently  having  failures  with  crops.  These  I 
attribute  to  mixing  Laurel  leaves  with  others  that  are 
used  for  forcing.  I  have  also  an  idea  that  Rhododen- 
dron leaves  are  injurious  when  mixed  with  other 
leaves. — W.  N. 

Lilies  diseased.- 1  send  you  specimens  of  Lilium 
speciosum,  all  of  whii-h  are  badly  infected  with  the 
dispa?e,  and  are  becoming  rotten  and  dying.  L.  Hum- 
boldti  in  the  same  bed  is  showing  signs,  and  the  buds, 
wlich  were  beginning  to  swell,  are  looking  sickly,  and 
I  fear  I  shall  have  no  bloom  this  year.  L.  tigrinura  in 
the  same  bed  is  also  aff^ected  in  the  lower  leaves.  They 
are  all  growing  in  peaty  soil  amongst  Rhododendrons. 
— H.  n.  P.\LMEK,  Colchester. 


Names    of    plants.  — Tt'.    F.    Tl'ood.— Thnma 

Marshallia). P.   (-'.   H.— 1,  Verrnica  Teucimm  ;  2, 

Gardener's  Garters  (Phalaris  aruncinacea  variegata)  ; 
3,  Campanula  glomerata ;  4,  Saxifraga  hypnoides;  6, 

Eupliorbia   lathvris;   6,    Verbascum  pha^niccum. 

J.  J/(ii/!a)K/.— liagnolia  glauca.— H.   Jarfr-soii.— Mas- 

devallia     Uarrvana    atrosanguinea. 0.     H.—San- 

scvicra     zejian'ica. .Jhoc— Spirau    flagelliformis. 

J   B.—l.  Cantua  dependons  ;  2,  Callicarpa  rosea; 

3,  Borenia  Drummondi ;  4,  Chorozema  Cliandleri. — - 

i{  m — 1,  Aerides    Kobanianum  ;  2,  Arundinaria 

barobufffif'olia';  3,  Tiichoglottis  fasciata;  4,  Thiixper- 
nnim  Heikeleyi ; ."),  Schomburgkia  erispa;  0,  Uropedium 

Lindcni. P.  Mujwell.—  i,  Antigrnmnia  brasiliensis; 

2,  Aglaomorpha  Meycniana  ;  3,  Adiantum  llenelow- 
iu'nura  ;  4,  Dalcchamp'a  Koczliaua  alba;  5,  Centradenia 
lldribuuda;    (!,    Anllniriuni    I'aradisa^ ;    7,   Curcumea 

[{..scocana;  8,  Kuoliulirion  ooralliiunn. T.  Cook.— 

1,  I'licliyatunia  Tliompsoiiianuni  ;  2,  I'apbinia  llandi ; 
s]  Odimtoglostum  Kcicliouheinii,  nice  variety;  4, 
Oncidium    vnigiiiculatum  ;    5,  lonopfis  ^mniculata;   6, 

liongora  tnincata. J.  R.  N.rc.-l,  \  icia  sjlvutica; 

2    .\nemono  sylvatica  ;   3,   Orolms. i).  J.— I,  Cat- 

tleya  Mcndeli.'giiod  form;   2,  Oncidinm  sarcodes. • 

;V„i'ire.—l,  send  better  specimen;  2,  Krigcron  speciosus. 

K.    /;.   L.    .v.— Hiiladelphna  cnronarius. C. 

Mmigles.—Wc  cannot  undertake  to  name  Roses. 
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